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Acts  of  Congress,  list  of,  passed 
in  the  second  session  •(  the 
23d  Congress,  142 
Address  of  the  Editor,  l,  409 
Affection,  pure  and  real,  I 
Agriculture,  22,  118,  153,  154, 

184,246,344,359,377 
Agriculture,  political,  140 
Alleghany  River,  improvements 

in,  337 
American  Patents,  99, 198,  214, 

295,  356 
Antiquities  of  America,  28 
Aqueducts  at  Lisbon,  206 
Anchor  Ice,  139 

Atlantic  and  New.Orleans  Sea- 
board Line  Company,  65, 68 
Assaying,  on,  298 
Avery's  Rotary  Steim  Engine, 

162,  177,  193,  280,  296 
Axes,  new  method  of  manufac- 
turing, 297 
Axle   Tree  and   Box  for  Car- 
riages, Birch's,  102 
Arsenal  at  Alleghany,  311 
Atlantic   and   Gulf  Coast,  pro- 
posed steamboat  and  stage 
route,  68 
Aristocracy  of  England  in  their 
social  relations,  380 

B. 

Barlow's  Experiments  on  the 
Strength  and  other  Proper- 
ties of  Malleable  Iron,  409 

Bark  Mill,  Seabury  and  Young's 
improyed  one  described,  858 

Barometer,  on  the  construction 
of  by  Mr.  Ja«.  Green,  215 

Badnall^s  explanation  respect- 
ing his  further  intended  ex- 
periments respectingUndu- 
lating  Railways,  178 

Bees,  Mr.  Nutt's  system  of  ma- 
nagement, strictures  on,  1 

Biscuits  for  Ships,  apparatus  for 
making  described,  342 

Blast  at  Craigleith  Quarry,  ac- 
count of,  63 

Botanic  Prizes,  207 

Boilers,  Nott's  tubular  ones  de- 
scribed, 165 

Boat,  fndia  Rubber  one  des- 
cribed, 249 

Brick  Making  Machine,  Hark- 
ness',  104 

Bridge  across  the  Hudson,  89 

Bridges,  Suspension  ones — 
Mr.  West's  Report  respect- 
ing, 323 
At  Freyburg,  Switzerland, 
416 

Burden's  Plan  for  Manufactur- 
turing  Horse  Shoes,  374 

Bache  on  the  effect  of  Transpa- 
rent Screens,  898 


Canal  Tolls,  380,  S41 


Canal  Board,  rates  of  Toll  es- 
tablished by  at  Albany,  66 
Canton,  Buildings  in,  169 
Canal  Locks,  substitute  for,  397 
Canals — 

Erie,   amount  of  tonnage 
passed  down  it  in   1833 
and  part  of  1834,  2;  the 
insuniciency  of  it  for  the 
trade  ofN.  York,  164,296 
Erie  &.  Cbamplain,  amount 
of  business  done  at  Al- 
bany, 400 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,'  97 ; 
Report    made    to   Balti- 
more Convention  on  the 
probable  revenue  of,  57 
to  60,  353 
Hudson  and  Ontario,  129 
South  Carolina,  Report  of, 
and    of    Railroad   Com. 
pany,  6 
New- York,  state  of,  Report 
of    Commissioners     res> 
peoting,  990,  292 
Glean  and  Rochester,  179 
Canada,  navigation  by  in, 

60 
Sandy,  Beaver  and  Mahon- 


ing 339 


Genesee  and  Alleghany,  98 

Ontario  and  Hudson,  145 

Utica  to  Oswego,  for  ships 
and  steamboats,  John- 
son's Report  respecting, 
146,  162,  181 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  149, 
216 

Black  River,  138,  241 

Pennsylvania,  161 

Rochester  and  Glean,  Mills' 
Report  respecting,  179, 
226,  242,  306 

Welland,  89 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  281 

Sandusky  and  Beaver,  281 

Portsmouth  and  Harris- 
burg,  281 

Grand  Junction  one,  249, 
257  to  261 
Canals — 

Completed  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  list  of,  313 

Weigh  Locks  on,  341 

Method  of  transportation 
by  from  Ohio  River  to 
New-York,  181 

In  Illinois,  241 

Not  opened,  201 

McNeill's  Report   respect- 
ing, 274 
Canal  Navigation — 

McNeill's  Report  respect- 
ing in  England,  241,  274 

Swiftness  of  in  England, 
225 
Canal  Fund— 

Commissioners'Annual  Re- 
port of,  18 

At  Farmington,  89 


Carriage  Stoppers  for  Inclined 

Planes,  15 
Carriage  Drag,  Rees'  improved 

one,  116 
Cements,    made   of   lime   and 

sand,  291 
Churches,  completed   in  New- 
York,  list  of,  313 
China,  on  the  population  of,  221 
Chinese  Gongs,  described,  168 
Civil   Engineers,   school   of    in 

America,  321 
Cow,  average  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  annually,  38 
Common  Schools,  annual  report 

of  the  Superintendent,  45 
Cotton  and  Hemp,  compared,  38 
Cotton  Manufacture,  on  the  na- 
tienal  importance  of  in  Eng- 
land, 249,  256 
Cold  Weather,  observations  res- 
pecting, 217 
Cocoons,  demand  for,  399 
Comets,  on  the  influence  of,  329 
Common  Schools,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Na- 
tural Science  in^  374 

B. 

Davis,  Phineas,  specification  of 
hisPatenifor  improvements 
in  chilling  Cast  Iron  Wheels 
for  Railroad  Cari,  147 

Draught,  by  horses  and  other 
animal  power,  167 

Dufresnoy's  Report  to  Directors 
of  Bridges,  Mines,  &  Roads, 
on  the  L^se  of  Hot  Air,  166 

Dundonald  (Earl  of)  Revolving 
Steam  Engine,  182 


Elder  Tree,  on  the  manifold  vir- 
tues of,  247 

Elliott's  Gravitating  Rotary  En- 
gine, described,  150 

Engraving  in  Relief,  Ormsby's 
plan,  200 

Expansion  Valves,  new  method 
of  working,  245 


Facts  and  Opinions  for  Farm- 
ers, 141 

Fire  Ladder,  improved  Portable 
one,  1 52 

Fire  from  Ashes,  38 

Fish,  effects  of  Lime  upon,  215 

Flour,  on  the  detection  of  adul- 
terations in,  298    - 

Foreign  Intelligence,  30,  44,  78, 
79,  109,  125,  156,  159,  172, 
219,  253,  283,  284,  301,  333, 
351,  363,  388,  407,  428 

Fuel,  on  the  comparative  value 
of,  89,  87 


German  States,  on  the  revennes 
of,  35 


Geology,  primary,  113 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colo, 
nies,  73 

Gueymard,  M.  E.,— extracts 
from  his  Report  on  em- 
ploying Hot  Air  in  Smelt. 
ing  Iron  with  Charcoal,  151 

Gypsum,  results  of  experiments 
on,  22 

Gum,  with  a  revolving  breecb, 
295 

H.  ' 

Harkness'  Brick  Making*  Ma- 
chine, 104 

Hedges,  on  the  raising  and  ma- 
naging  of,  li8 

Hot  Air,  extracts  from  Guey- 
mard's  Report  on  employ- 
ing it  in  Smelting  Iron  with 
Charcoal,  151 

Hot  Air,  Dufresnoy's  Report  on 
the  use  of,  made  to  Direc. 
tors  of  Roads,  Mines,  and 
Bridges,  in  Europe,  166, 
311,  826 

Hoops  for  Casks,  iron  ones,  speci- 

I  ficationof  John  Young's  Pa- 
tent for  manufacturing,  152 

Hooks  and  Eyes,  new  method 
of  making,  160 

Houses,  specification  of  W. 
North's  Patenffor  improve- 
ments in  roofing  of,  102 

Holes  in  Glass  for  Philosophi-      ' 
cal  Instruments,  method  of 
drilling,  858 

Home  Intelligence,  32,  48,  76, 
91,  108,  110,  124,  143,  157, 
173,  188,  204,  235,  251,  285, 

-  800,814,331,348,364,388, 
402,  418,  422     * 

Hydraulics,  as  a  branch  of  En- 

gineering.  Report   of  Geo. 
,ennie  on  the  Progress  of, 
20,  84,  35,  86,  294  ,.    . 


Ice,  called  Anchor  Ice,  why  so 

called,  139 
Ice  Houses,  description  of,  401 
Ice  Boat,  performances  of,  24 
Internal  Improvement- 
Report  of  the.  Convention ' 

on,  51  to  57 
Remarks     on      respecting 

Pennsylvania,  61 
In     New-York,     PhiladeU 

Ehia,      Baltimore,      and 
ichmond,  132 
India  Rubber — 

Manufactured,  69 
Applicable  to  Sails  for  Ship« 
and  other  purposes,  417* 
India,  account  of  overland  jour- 
ney to,  38,  67 


Knowledge,  general,  88;   how 
to  acquire  it,  169 
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Learning:,  aid  to,  215 

Limp  under  water,  on  the  har- 
denin!?  of  it,  116;  effects  of 
on  Fish,  215 

Liier.-iry  Intelligence,  43 

London  Newspaper  Press,  pri- 
vate history  of,  2-2'i 

Locomotive  Engine  for  Lcxing- 
ton  and  Ohio  Railroad,  33; 
Progress  of  on  Common 
Roads  in  Englan.l,  226; 
Baldwin's  Report  respect- 
ing,245;  English  and  Ame- 
rican ones  compared,  371 

Locks,  Weigh  ones  on  Canals, 
341 ;  for  Inclinqd  PlaDes,354 

'M.  • 

Matthias  the  Prophet,  account 
.    of  the  Trial  of,  29    ' 

Mahomed  Ali  Pacha,  biogra- 
phy of,  254 

Marble,  artificial,  317 

Maryland,  enttrprize  in,  145 

Machinery  in  Great  Britain, 
power  of,  67 

Mathematical  Science,  claims 
of,  70 

Man  tiie  Minister  and  Interpre- 
ter of  Nature,  112 

Message  from  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  refer- 
red to,  1 

Mechanics'  Meeting  respecting 
State  Prison  Labor,  41 

Mental  Labor  and  Mental  Culti- 
vation, 93 

Meteorological  Record  kept  at 

i  Avovlle  Ferry,  Red  River, 
La.,'l76,  341,  357 

McAdam  on  Roads,  4 

McNeill's  Report  respecting  Ca- 
nal Navigation,  274 

Mines  in  Great  Britain,  the  deep- 
est, 25 

Mills,  Report  of  Survey  for  Ro- 
chester and  Olean  Canal, 
179 

Moving  Power,  new  one,  160, 
355 

Mulberry  Seed,  on  the  culture 
of,  186 


New- York     State,     Geological  > 
Survey  of,  Report   of   the 
'  American  Institute  respect, 
ing,  324 

News  of  the  Week,  Foreign,  30,  ; 
44,73,79,109,125,156,159, 
172,219,253,233,-284,301,  i 
333,  351,  363,  383,  407,  423 

News  of  the  Week,  Domestic,3!?, 

,         43,76,91,108,110,124,143, 
157,173,188,204,235,251, 
^     285,  300,  3 1 4,  33 1 ,  348,  364, 
383,  402,  418,  422 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Chalm- 
ers' opinioB  respecting,  69 

Nott's  Tubular  Boilers,  165 
Numbernip,alegend  of,atal«,94 

o. 

Ohio,  on  the  navigation  of,  1 17 


Old  Maids,  their  varieties,  cha- 
racters, and  conditions,  401 

P.  J   . 

Paddle  Wheels,  shifting  one,  8 

Patents,  American  ones,  99, 198, 
214,  295,  356 

Pennsylvania,  improvements  in, 
337 

Plaster  of  Paris,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  141 

Public  Lands,  Report  of  the  Se-  . 
cretary    of     Treasury    re- 
specting, 21 

Pumps,  specification  of  the  Pa- 
tent granted  to  John  Barton 
for  improvements  in,  138 

Projectiles, on  the  science  of,  230 

Quicksilver  versus  Steam,  169 

R. 

Railroad,  New- York  and  Erie, 
1  ;  Convention  respecting, 
3;  Benjamin  Wright's  Re- 
■-port  respecting,  50  to  54; 
meeting  respecting  at  Mon- 
roe, 61,193;  proceedings  in 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  res- 
pecting, 83 ;  remarks  on, 
113;  as  connected  with  the 
trade  of  the  Great  West, 
129,  132,  134;  Alderman 
StiJlwell's  Speech  in  Board 
of  Aldermen  respecting,135; 
proceedings  in  the  Legisla- 
ture respecting,  161,  177, 
184^  remarks  on,  201,  225, 
236 
Railroads— 

In  Michigan,  1 
Troy  and  Boston,  3 
At  Vicksburg,  4 
Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and 

Decatur,  4 
South  Carolina  and  Canal 

Company,  6 
Utica  and  Schenectady,  7 
Boston  and  Providence,  33 
London  and  Birmingham, 
Report  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, 62 
La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  Mi- 
chigan City,  81 
Camden  and  Amboy,  115; 

transportation  on,  216 
In  France,  list  of,  149,  373 
Philadelphiaand  Columbia, 

161 
Wilmington   and    Susque- 
I  hannah,  165 

Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

165,  322,  232 
Winchester,  249 
Georgia  Union,  261 
New- Jersey,  261 
Port  Lake  to  Keesville,  273 
Norwich  and  Worcester,277 
Athens  and  Georgia,  305 
Syracuse  and  Auburn,  305, 

321 
Hudson  and  Berkshire,  337 
Saratoga  and  Washington, 
I  337 


.Blossburg  and  Painted  Post, 

359 
New-Jersey,  355 
Hydrodynamic  one,  355 
Richmond  and  Potoraac,240 
Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie, 

201,  225 
Saratoga  and  Washington, 

229 
Aurora  and  Buffalo,  229 
Portland  and  Quebec,  237 
Alabama,  Florida,  &,  Geor- 
gia, 193 
Saratoga  andWhitehall,257 
Delaware  and  Atlantic,  257 
Long  Island,  297 ;   List  of 

Directors  of,  372 
Harlffim  and  New.York,893 
Georgia,  394 

Dublm  and  Kingstown,  397 
Mississippi  and   Pearl  Ri- 
ver, 410 
Andoverfc  Wilmington, 410 
Augusta  and  Athens,  410 

Railroad  Convention  at  White 
Pigeon,  M.  T.,  66;  acci- 
dent near  Lexington,  91 

Railways,  undulating,  82,  178, 
209 ;  Pneumatic  System, 
Prof.  Faraday  and  Dr. 
Lardner's    opinion    370 

Railway  Bars,  calculations  res- 
pecting the  defects  of,  193, 
210 

Railroad  Stocks,  prices  of,  181, 
224,240,  245,  281,  321,373 

Railroad  Locks,  209 ;  substitu- 
ted for  Inclined  Planes,  292, 
322 

Railroad  Cars,  method  of  chill- 
ing cast  iron  wheels  for,  by 
Phineas  Davis,.  147;  on 
Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 
Railroad,  17 

Railroad  Curvatures,4)y  the  late 
J.  S.  Van  De  Graaff,  (conti- 
nued Irom  vol.  3,  page  819,) 
338,  372 

Ralston,  Gerard,  his  account  of 
canals  and  roads  in  Eng- 
land aad  Scotland,  226; 
Letter  from,  869 

Rees'  Carriage  Drag,  116 

Review  of  the  Week,  26,  42,  74, 
90,  106,  122,  170,  187,  202, 
218,  234,  250,  282,  299,  314, 
330.  332,  346,  379,  402,  419 

Roads,  method  of  increasing 
tractive  power  on,  295 

Root  Culture,  217 

Rural  Chronicle,  326 

S. 

Salt  Water,  on  the  conversion 
of  into  fresh,  24 

Sextant,  important  improve- 
ments in,  38 

Scythe  Sneaths,  23 

Ship  Bottoms,  on  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  by  plate 
glass,  418 

Shad,  method  of  catching  by 
steam,  160 

Silk  Culture,  186;  Judge  Spen. 
cerV  letter  respecting,  248 


Snake,  suspended  by  spidefe, 
account  of,  206 

Spectacles,  new  mode  of  mak' 
ing,  207  ;  importance  of 
caution  in  wearing,  813 

Spiders,  habits  of,  24 

Steam,  Dr.  Lardner's  second 
lecture  on  at  Liverpool,  73 

Steam  Engine,  remarks  relative 
to,  148;  used  for  catching 
shad,  160;  Elliott's  gravis 
tating  rotary  one  described, 
150;  Earl  Dundonald's  re- 
volving one,  182;  method  of 
working  slides  and  valves 
of,  114 

Steam  Carriage  in  Belgium,  8 

Steam  Ship  in  Miniature,  73 

Steamboat,  Fulton's  first  mo-» 
del,  89 ;  proposed  from  Eu- 
rope to  New-York,  297  ; 
account  of  the  Lexington 
plying  between  Boston  and 
New-York,  357 

Strawberries,  expensive  ones,  93 

State  Prison  Labor,  meeting  of 
mechanics  respecting,  41 

Suspension  Bridges, 19;  between 
N.  York  and  Brooklyn,  4 

Swiftness  in  a  Fly,  4 

Swine,  results  of  attempts  to 
fatten,  141 

Stones,  on  tillable  ground,  144 

T. 

Tanner's  Bark  and  Leaf  Mould 
for  Strawberries,  142 

Telescope,  oxy-hydrogen  one,7d 

There  is  time  enough,  24 

Thrashing  Machine,  new  one, 
37 

Trade  of  the  Great  West,  129, 
273 

Trade  in  Trenton,  273 

Tractive  Power  on  Roads,  me- 
thod of  increasing,  295 

Tomato,  or  Lov^  Apple,  105 

V. 

Valves,  expansion  ones,  new 
method  of  working,  245 

W. 

Water  Wheel,  central-discharg- 
ing one,  262 
Weather  in  New-England,  192 
Weyer's  Cave,  account  of,  281 
West,  the  Far,  trade  with,  237 
Waverton  Manufacturing  Co., 

279 
Wheels,  paddle  ones,  specifica- 
tion of  Patent  granted  to 
G.  Carter  for  improvements 
in,  98;  Morgan's  plan,  278 ; 
relief  ones  for  common  car- 
riages, 295 
Wheat,  novel,  practicable,  and 
cheap  mode  of  obtaining 
good  crops,  144 
Wheat  Crops  destroyed  by  Mic«, 

297 
White    Lead,   specification    of 
Patent  granted  to  J.  B.  C 
Torassa  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacturing  of,  103 
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f  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  JANUAJCk    10,  IMJ. 


With  this  number  we  commence  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Railroad  Journal — whicli  we 
hope  to  make  more  interesting,  or  at  least 
more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing. 

The  subject  of  Internal   Improvements 
begins  to  attract  more  than  usual  attention, 
as  its  benefits  are  more  widely  extended 
and   more    duly   appreciated.     We    hope, 
hereafter,  to  find  more  co.laborers  with  us 
in  the  field,  arid  an  increased  number  of 
patrons    throughout  '  the    country.      The 
latter  we  must,  and  are  resolved  to  have  ; 
and,  as  an  inducement,  we  offer  those  who; 
are  at  this  time  subscribers,  who  will  take 
a  complete  sett  of  the  Journal,  from  Com- 
mencement up  to  the  3d  instant — or  dose 
of  the  3d  volume, — stitched  in  half  yearly 
parts,  with  Title  Page,  Index,  and  Cover,  to 
each,  and  a  Railroad  Map  foMed  into  volume 
3d— -for  SIX   DOLLARS ;  and  to  those  who 
will  now  become  subscribers,  and  take  the 
full  sett  from  commencement  to  the  end  of 
the  current,  or  4th  volume;  with  the  Map 
fokied  into  the  3d,  for  ten  dollars. 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  offers  by 
a  desire  to  have  it  more  generally  circuiatedT 
and  to  be  able  to  render  it  more  valuable 
hereaAer  to  those  who  read  it. 


0:^  We  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  Postage 
on  new  subscribers,  and  payments  in  ad- 
vance ;  how  much  less,  then,  can  we  afford 
to  p>y  Postage  on  orders  to  discontinue 
the  Journal  ?  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
therefore,  that  the  postage  on  letters  should 
be,  as  it  is,  in  numerous,  we  may  say  most, 
instances,  paid  on  letters  addressed  to  us  on 
business  relating  to  the  Journal. 

(fc^  The  communication  of ,  with  its 

enclosure  came  duly  to  hand.  The  address 
with  which  he  finds  fault,  and  justly  so  too, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Railroad 
Journal,  was  distributed  without  >>iir  know- 
lodge,  by  the  carrier,  wlio  mst^  use  c.f  un 
address  prepared  for  another  paper, — to 
which  he  is  also  a  carrier, — by  altering  the 
head. 


Governor's  Messaoe. — We  have  receiv- 
ed the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  delivered  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  an  able  document.  It 
dpes  not,  however,  take  that  decided  stand 
in  favor  of  the  great  works  of  Internal 
Improvement  in  contemplation,  which  we 
hoped  it  would. 

New-York   AND  Erie  Railroad. — Wc 
give  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Railroad  Convention,  held 
at  Bath,  Steuben  county,  on  the  17th  De- 
cember.    The  preamble  and  resolutions  are 
in  the   true  spirit.     They  evince  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  advantages  of  Rail- 
roads, as  well  as  of  the  peculiarly  favora- 
ble   position,   circumstances  of  the  route 
through  the  Southern  tier  of  counties,  and 
also,  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  which  has  done  «o  much  for 
other,  and  so  little  for  their,  section  of  the 
Stale ;  and  must,  we  would  fain  believe, 
convince  the  members  of  our  Legislature, 
as  well  as  all  others  of  liberal  views,  that, 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  at  least,  if  not  in  that 
of  an  enlightened  policy,  they  are  bound  to 
give   it   the   countenance   and   aid    of   the 
State.    ... 


Calhoun  county-,  Micliigan  Territory. 
El  kf  )rd,  December  10,  lt»i. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — 1  enclose  you  five  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  the  Railroad  Journal,  a  work  with 
w4iich  I  am  highly  pleased.  I  had  int<>nded 
to  have  prepared  a  communication  for  it  in 
relation  to  a  railroad  through  this  Territory, 
but  time  has  not  permitte<l ;  and  I  can  now 
only  say  that  the  United  States'  Engineers 
have  just  surveyed  a  route  commeneuig  at 
Detroit,  and  thence  running  nearly  west  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  on  'ijske  Mi- 
chigan,  distance  l^)  miles,  mostly  through 
an  open  flowery  region,  of  great  fertility  ; 
and  although  the  country  is  vrry  new,  it  is 
settling  witli  great  rapidity.  This  road  will 
give  a  further  spur  to  it,  and  will  exu>nd  the^ 
facilities  of  tran8|>ortation  to  tLo  Mississip^ 
\>'ir  It  will  only  l>e  required  to  coni|«iete  thr 
canal,  or  railroad,  from  t/hicsigo  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Illinois,  when  a  eoiitiiHlous 
line  will  be  open  from  Xew-York  city  to 
St.  Louis,  bringing  those  two  jilaces  witli. 
in  8  or  10  days  of  each  other. 

The  route  through  this  peninsula  just 
surveyed  is  |>eeuliarly  favorable,  the  gr«'at- 
est  elevation*  over  which  it  passes  bring 
440  feet  near  the  centre  ;  and  frotn  this 
point,  either  way,  the  surface  is  a  gentle  in- 
clined plane,  facing  the  east  and  w«st,  of 
above  90  miles  each. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  in 
your  Journal  the  rate  of  tolls  on  the  various 
railroads  now  in  operation,  also  as  com- 
pared  with  tlie  tolls  paid  on  tlte  canals.  It 
will  serve  to  reuiovc  the  doubts  and  preju- 
dices  of  many  who  believe  that  railroads  are 
not  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  heavy 
produce,  esjwcially  when  the  distance  is 
great. 

•  I   am,   very  respectfully,    your  ol)edient 
servant,  A.  W. 

The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent, 
A.  W.,  is  an  important  one,  and  we  will  ask 
the  favor  of  those  of  our  subscribers,  who 
have  the  means  of  furnishing  the  desired 
information,  to  communicate  it  to  us  at  an 
early  date.  Partieula's  rehitive  to  the  tolls 
both  on  railroads  and  canals,  are  desired. 


Affection. — Real  and  pure  affection  i*    alwtfa 
quiet  and  deliberate  in  its  Mtoiition,  and  no  man  ■ 
of  refinement  can  long  love  a  wife  whose  demon- 
strations of  attachnieni  are  obti  oaive  and  impor- 
tunate— [Mrs.  Hale.] 


The  following  very  important  communi- 
cation has  been  furnished  us  for  publica- 
tion.  It  exhibits  tlie  value  of  our  works  of 
internal  communication  in  a  new  and  more 
cl6ar  light  tlian  it  has  hitherto  been.  By 
this  statement  (made,  it  is  true,  only  in  part 
from  documents,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
estimate  of  33J  tons  to  each  lockage  is  en- 
tirely within  the  trutli,)  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  1834,  on  the 
Erie  Canal  alone,  which  passed  Alexander's 
lock,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  Port  of 
New-York  for  1833. 

"  The  immense  and  increasing  trade  on 
our  Erie  Canal  almost  exceeds  belief,  and 
will  readily  accoimt  for  the  steady  advance 


in  Real  Estate  m  this  city  since  its  comple. 
tion. 

Few  would  imagine  that  the  tonnage 
passed  nnd  repassed  at  one  lock  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  Alexander's,  west  of  Schenectady, 
in  the  business  season  of  seven  and  a  half 
months,  exceeds  the  entire  tonnage,  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  entered  and  cleared  at 
this  custom-house  during  the  year  1833,  and 
will  fully  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  in  1834,  the  last  quarter 
of  which  is  not  yet  made  out  by  the  Collector. 

I  annex  you  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
Collector,  by  which  it  appears,  that  for  the 
four  quarters  1833,  there  were 

Tonnage  and  Register. 
553  Foreign  Arrivals 110,835  tons. 

1365  Uoraestic  Arrivals 320,083    " 

512  Foreign  Clearance 101,512    " 

1026  Ltomestic  Clearances 239,416    " 

Whole  number  loaded  and  in  ballast. 77 1,846    " 


Statement  of  the  number  of  American  and  Foreign  vetsels,  and  their  tonnages,  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  New-York  in  the  year  1833,  and  the  first  three-quarters 

of  m^. 


Date. 


First     Quarter,"  1833,. 
Second        "  "     . 

Third  "  "     . 

Fourth        "  "    . 


In  1833,. 


First    Quarter,   1834,... 
Second       "  "    ... 

Third         "  "    ... 

Fourth — not  ascertained. 


In  1834,  (in  part,). 


Foreign  ArrivaU. 


No.oi' 
vessels 


53 
167 
212 
121 

553 
1365 

1918 

43 

178 
142 

363 
1159 

1522 


Tons. 


11,599 
35,113 
40,7401 
23,382: 

1 10,835 
320,083  i 

430,918i 

8,959 
42,754 
25,962 

77,675 
271.659i 

349,3341 


DomMtic  Arrivals, 


No.  of 
vessels 


251 
438 
374 
302 

1365 


309 
444 
406 

1159 


Tons. 


57,374i 

101,433i 

90,2991- 

70,9761 

320,083i 


68,2S4i 
101,733 
101,642 

271,659i 


Forei'n  Clearances. 


No.  of 

vessels 


53 
138 
202 
119 

512 
1026 

1538 

58 
142 
155 

355 
763 

1118 


Tons. 


12,3%i 
27,225 
41,0C2i 
20,828i 

101.512i 
239,415i 

340,9274 

ll.llSi 

32,166 

32,050 

75,33  U 
175,047i 

250,378J 


Domes.  Clearances. 


No.  of 
vessels 


227 
280 
2B9 
250 

1026 


211 
295 
227 

763 


Tons. 


51,304 
63,182* 
67,087i 
57,841 

239,4 15i 


52,90U 

68,032 

54,114 

175,047* 


The  official  statement  of  the  boats  and 
floaus  of  timber  passed  at  Alexander's  dock, 
is  not  yet  published  ;  but  to  the  drst  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  12,551,  and  it  is  understood 
•to  exceed  24,000  to  the  close  of  navigation, 
equal  to  a  lockage  every  12i|^  minutes,  day 
and  night,  during  the  season  of  navigation; 
and  only  allowing  the  moderate  ratio  of  33 J 
tons  to  a  lockage  of  boat  or  float  of  timbier, 
it  will  give  800,IKX)  ton.s,  without  taking  into 
view  tt^j  large  amount  of  trade  in  salt, 
wheat,  and  lumber,  between  Buffalo  and 
Alexander's  lock. 

But,  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  I  present 
you  with  the  Collector  of  Utica's  official 
statement  of  the  comparative  view  of  the 
property  passed  Utica  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
the  years  1833  an. I  1834.  By  tliis  table  you 
will  ascertain  that  4'20,000  tons  weight  ac- 
tually floated  by  Utica  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  seven  and  a  half  months,  which 
will  fully  equal  the  weight  carried  by  the 
1918  vessels,  entered  and  cleared  at  this 
Custom  House,  when  it  is  takei^into  consi- 
deration that  more  than  one-third  returned 
in  ballast,  or  were  only  partially  loaded. 

By  this  interesting  table  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  1,157,059  barrels  flour  passed 
Utica  which,  with  1,197,304  bushels  of 
wheat,  are-  equal  to  1,425,000  barrels  of 
flour,  equal  in  value,  delivered  at  this  pert, 
to  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
cotton,  we  perceive  1,221,102  lbs.  passed.' 
Merchandize,  140,743,996  lbs.— which,  with 
the  other  items  in  this  statement,  must  ex- 
ceed fifty  millions  of  dollars,  valuing  the 
merchaiulizo  iit  only  $300  per  ton. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  !iigh  tolls  have 
decreased  the  amount  of  lumber,  particu- 
larly ship  timber,  an  important  item  to  the 
landed  interest  in  the  interior.    <{^ 


COtLECTOR'S  OFFICE. 
,       *■  ;  Utica,  IVeraber  26,  1834. 

Comparvtive  statenient  of  property  that  pftssed  Utica 
on  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  years  1833  and  1834. 


Articles. 

1833. 

1834. 

Licrease. 

Staves No. 

9,264,523 

10,416,705 

1,152,182 

Flour brls. 

967.813 

1,1.57,059 

189,246 

Provisions. . .  .do. 

27,919 

39,888 

11, %9 

Salt do. 

62,860 

70,060 

7,200 

Ashes do. 

29,508 

30,502 

994 

Beer do. 

586 

638 

52 

Cider do. 

284 

622 

338 

Woods cords 

4,808 

5,383J 

575i 

Wheat. .  .buihels 

1,175,423 

1,197,304 

21,881 

Coarse  Wool. lbs. 

1,666,673 

1,135,225 

31,448 

Bran  ^  ship 

stuffs brls. 

300,518 

349,303 

48,785 

Grain...  .bushels 

320,578 

402,216 

99,638 

Clover  <k  Grass 

Seed lbs. 

1,460,628 

2,144,551 

683,923 

Cheese do. 

1,857,944 

3,173,147 

1,315,203 

Hops bales 

443,236 

487,580 

44,344 

Fur  &  Peltry  .lbs. 

268,521 

399,832 

131,611 

Stone 

8,805,039 

16,619,735 
2,351.153 

7,814,696 
529,588 
194,943 

Clay 

1,821,565 

Pig  Iron 

1,810,215 

2,005,158 

Decrease. 

Dom.  Spirits. gals. 

1,609,612 

1,461,051 

148,561 

Timber feet 

.1,733,235 

1,522,637 

210,618 

Boards^,  scantling 

40,804,371 

38,290,991 

2,513,380 

Shingles .M. 

55,287 

41,061 

14,226 

Lime brls. 

15,357 

6,105 

9,252 

Gypsum lbs. 

18,750,501 

10,615,023 

8,135,478 

Butters  Lard.... 

4,554,215 

4,499,008 

55,207 

Merchandize. ... 

157,357,547 

140,743,996 

16,613,551 

Furniture 

7,595,732 

10,672,802 

3,077,070 

Caal 

6,423,090 

4,551,960 

1,871,130 

Dried  Fruit... lbs. 

50,376 

Sundries 

3,458,190 

Iron  Ware 

1,439,211 

Bar  k  Pig  Lead . . 

30,300 

Flax  Seed 

1,221,102 

Tobacco 

538,840 

Hemp 

1,765.882 

Cettou bales 

77,891 

Apples bush. 

729 

Potatoes 

4,809 

Peas  &.  Beans 

8,260 

29,486 

Tlie  foregoing  account  is  from  the  17th  April  last 


to  the  25th  inst.  inclusive,  during  which  period  there 
was  collected  at  this  offioe  for  Tolls,  &c.  §52,266  44. 
In  the  alKJve  account  for  1834.  it  will  be  perceived  there 
are  a  number  of  articles  that  do  not  appear  in  that  for 
1833 ;  this  is  owing  to  there  not  having  been  any  ac- 
count kept  of  these  articles,  in  consequence  of  there 
not  being  any  heading  for  them  on  the  blanks  foi  that 
vear.  Of  thedecreasein  Merchandise.about  4,550,000 
lbs.  is  accounted  for,  by  articles  heretofore  placed  vadet 
that  head,  having  a  heading  for  them  in  the  blanks  for 
this  year.        Respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

Thomas  M.  Fkancu. 

This  statement,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  E.  BLooMriBLD,  Esq.,  of  Utica, — who 
has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  promsting 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement, — will 
certainly  surprise  many  of  our  most  ob- 
serving  citizens,  who,  although  ever  ready 
to  admit  the  favorable  influence  of  our  Canal 
system  upon  this  city,  and  especially  upon 
its  real  estate,  have  not,  as  we  believe,  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  facilities,  by  enlarging  the  Canal  and 
the  construction  of  Railroads,  for  communi« 
eating  with  the  FAR  WIST.    . 

The  time  has  arrived,  liowerer,  '^€n 
every  intelligent  man  must  see  and  feel  the 
importance  of  action.  The  period  has 
arrived,  and  the  field  is  ample.  In  the 
South  part  of  the  State,  a  route  for  a 
Railroad  has  recently  been  surveyed, 
which  has  been  found  favorable  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends — a  re. 
port  of  which  will,  we  understand,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day. 
In  the  North,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  a  steamboat  comiichicatidn  with 
Lake  Erie,  if  the  determined  perseverance 
of  its  friends  and  an  enlightened  public 
policy  prevail,  will  be  opened  at  an  early 
period.  These  are  works  which,  Wheu 
properly  completed,  will  do  credit  to  the 
State  of  New- York — in  truth,  the  Pioneer, 
in  great  works  of  internal  improvement  in 
this  country.  With  a  steamboat  canal  for 
the  bulky  products  and  heavy  articles  of 
trade,  which  will  at  the  same  time  compete 
with  ourCanadian  neighbors  on  the  North — 
and  a  Railroad  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers,  and  light  freight, 
which  shall  compete  with  pur  persevering 
neighbors  of  Pennsylvania,  by  being  in 
operation  twelve  months  to  their  nine, — will 
secure  to  the  city  of  New- York  an  amount 
of  internal  trade,  the  estimate  of  which, 
even  at  this  enUghtened  day,  would  cause 
him  who  should  venture  upon  it  to  be  con- 
sidered  a  fit  subject  for  a  "  straight  jacket." 
or  a  lunatic  asylum.  ,  ■ ,' 

Such  however  are  the  facts,  and  he  who 
lives  to  compare  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence  with  the  present  day,  as  many  who 
read  this  can  the  present  with  the  year  1810, 
will  have  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  "  the 
half  was  not  told  us  ;"  and  by  way  of  illus- 
trating in  a  very  small  degree  the  truth  of 
our  predictions,  we  will  state  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  increased  value  of  property. 
The  building,*  mere  shell  of  an  old  rookery, 
in  which  this  Journal  is  published,  was 
leased  in  1816,  during  a  life,  for  $500  per 
annum — it  now  rents  for  $2000 !  more,  we 
very  sensibly  feel,  than  it  is  worth,  with  its 
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preseiU  acconanaodatioM ;  yet  not  7  per 
cent,  upon  what  it  wuuld  sell  for  at  auction 
to-morrow,  even  without  any  building  upon 
it,  for  it  would  be  worth  more  without,  than 
with,  the  present  building,  if  it  could  be 
•old.  We  might  also  refer  to  the  lot  next 
but  one  adjoining  «U8,  corner  of  William 
street,  which  does  not  contain  but  a  little 
over  half  as  many  square  feet,  but  has  two 
fronts— which  was  sold  in  1823  for  $17,5(S), 
in  1833  for  §41,750 !  and  again,  as  we  under- 
stand, a  few  days  since  for  $56,000 ! !  What, 
we  would  ask,  has  produced  this  immense 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  this 
eity  1  Is  it  not  the  increase  of  business  1 
And  what,  pray,  has  tended  to  increase  the 
business  to  such  an  enormous  extent  1  Is 
it  not  the  incteased  facilities  for  its  trans- 
aetion,  the  improved  state  of  our  country, 
andits  fertility  of  soill  Admit  this, (and  who 
W^  will  dispute  iti)  have  we  not  as  wide  a 
field  for  enterprise,  and  twice  the  enterprise 
and  energy  —  arising  from  experience? 
What  then,  we  ask,  will  be  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  this  city  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence,  should  these  tw»  great  works  of 
internal  improvement  receive  the  favorable 
action  of  the  present  Legislature,  and  be 
completed  at  an  early  period  1  It  would  be 
increased  to  three  times  its  present  value. 
Who  then,  we  ask,  are  more  interested  in 
J  their  success,  than  the  owners  of  real  estate 
■  in  the  city  of  New-York '.'  Let  them  come 
forward,  then,  and  show  that  they  appre. 
ciate  their  highly  favorable  position,  and 
are  w^JUng  to  labor  in  the  cause. 

■  -  << 

Radjioad  Convention. — Proceedings  of  a  Con. 
vendon  of  Delegates  from  tiie  soutbern  tier  of 
eoonties  of  the  state  of  New-York,  friendly  to  the 
conatruction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  of  JJ  ew. 
York  to  Lake  Erie,  held  at  the  CouruHouse  in 
Batk,  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  December  17th, 
1834. 

The  convention  having  duly  assembled,  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the  county 
of  Steuben,  whereupon  Henry  M'Cormick,  Esq., 
of  Tioga,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Anson 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  Cattaraugus,  Secretary  pro 
tempore. 

The  roll  being  called,  it  appeared  that  the  fol. 
lowing  named  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  as 
delegates,  viz.  : 

Walter  Smith,  Alpheus  Hawley.  Walter  Ches- 
ter,  Israel  Day,  Anson  Gibbs,  James  Stratton, 
Samuel  Harvey,  Timothy  P.  Guy,  C,  S.  Shepard, 
Daniel  HeartWell,  Ira  Smith,  Jonathan  Nobles, 
Jahn  G.  Collins,  Alexander  S.  Diveu,  Jesse  An. 
gel,  Richard  Charles,  Robert  Haight,  John  B. 
Church,  W.  R.  Smith,  William  P.  Angel,  David 
Ward,  John  Amott,  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Henry 
M.  M'Cormack,  Sam.  Partridge,  Levi  J.  Cooley, 
Francis  Smith,  Wm.  W.  M«Cay,  Henry  W.  Rod. 
gers,  Wm.  Kernan,  Henry  A.  Townsend,  Ira  C. 
Clark,  Wm.  Woods,  David  M'Master,  Joseph  G. 
Muten,  Wm.  Goff,  Ira  Davenport,  John  R. 
Gansevoort,  John  E.  Evans,  Levi  Davis,  Henry 
S.  WiQianu,  John  Magee,  George  C.  Edwards, 
Henry  Switser,  James  Manderson,  George 
M'Clare,  Wra.  J.  Nealy,  Wm.  D.  KnoX,  Chaun- 
cey  Hofiinan,  James  Baldwin,  Daniel  Groton, 
David  Edwards,  Stephen  Townsley,  Anson  Cook, 
Wm.  Card,  Isaac  Santee,  Andrew  B.  Dickinson, 
Wm.  Stephens,  James  M'Bumey,  John  W. 
Whiting,  Paul  C.  Cook,  Aaron  W.  Beach,  Seth 
Wheeler,  Johnson  N.  Reynolds,  Buii:ice  Rice, 
Wm.  Baker.  Peter^Disbrow,  John  Dow,  Wtn.  H. 
Lybolt,  Matthew  M'Dowell,  Andrew  G.  Chat. 
6«d,  and  Thsodore  Titus. 

Oa  motioQ, 

Resolved,    That  a  committee  ef  five  be  ap. 


pointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  convention. 
Whereupon  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Daven- 
port,  of  Steuben,  Charles,  of  Allegany.  Smith,  of 
Chatauque,  and  Amott,  of  Tioga,  who  reported 
the  following  nominations,  viz.  : 

Hon.  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  of  the  county  of  Tio. 
ga.  President ; 

Hon.  Israel  Day,  of  the  county  of  Cattaraugus, 
and  Alpheus  Hawley,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of 
Chatauque,  Vice  Presidents  ; 

Henry  W.  Rodgers,    of  Steuben,  and  Anson 
Gibbs,  of  Cattaraugus,  Secretaries ;   who  were 
unanimously  appointed  by  the  convention. 

The  convention  was  then  addressed  by  several 
gentlemen  relative  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
called.  Communications  from  highly  respecla. 
ble  citizens  residing  in  the  counties  oC  Tompkins, 
Broome,  Chenango,  Otsego,  Delaware,  Orange, 
Sullivan,  and  New-York,  were  read  and  submitted 
t«  the  convention  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
meetings  had  been  held  in  each  respectively,  and 
in  most  of  them  numerous  delegates  appointed  to 
attend  this  convention ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.'bad  sta  te  of  the  roads, 
and  the  short  notice  [given,  the  delegates  would 
probably  be  unable  to  attend. 

Committees  were  then  appointed  to  prepare  re- 
solutions, and  a  memorial  t«  the  Legislature  ; 
which,  after  a  short  time,  were  reported,  read, 
and  adopted.  Annexed,  we  give  the  preamble 
and  resolutions.  The  memorial  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand. 

Whereas,  we  contemplate  with  just  pride  and 
pleasure  the  sagacity  which  conceived,  apd  the 
wisdom  and  policy  which  consummated,  that 
splendid  monument  of  the  enterprise  of  our 
State — the  Erie  Canal — an  enterprise  the  com- 
pieiion  of  which  constituted  and  continues  to 
constitute  one  of  the  brightest  era^  in  the  his- 
tory ol  tiiis  Stale,  and  which  has  given  our  coun. 
try  renown,  even  beyond  the  Atlantic, — and 

Whereas  we  deem  a  judicious  continuation  of 
that  grand  system  of  Interna!  Improvements 
which  has  hitherto  been  su  guccesfully  practised, 
and  the  rich  benefits  of  which  are  every  day  more 
and  more  signally  developing  theinsetvc*,  i«  be 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  policy, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  already  conceded  high 
reputation  of  our  Stale  for  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise, as  to  the  prosperity  and  permanent  interest 
of  our  citizens,-  -and 

Whereas  several  rival  works  are  now  in  con- 
templatien,  and  some  of  ihem  rapidlv  advancing 
to  completion,  leading  into  the  State  of  Ohio  from 
points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  divert  from  that 
city  the  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  which 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  with  the  rich  and  rapidly 
increasing  States  and  territories  norih  of  the  Ohio 
river,  avowedly  relying  upon  the  greater  severi- 
ty of  climate  and  more  northerly  latitude  ef  the 
Stale  of  New  York,  closing  the  navigation  o(  its 
canals  during  so  large  a  portion  uf  the  year, 
— and 

Whereas  we  deem  it  due  to  the  character  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  interest  of  its  enierprising 
citizens,  to  guard  as  far  as  may  be,  against  those 
rival  interests,  by  using  the  means  which  we  have 
in  eur  powei,  and  availing  ourselves  of  tho  ad- 
vantage s  which  nature  has  liberally  placed  with- 
in our  reach,  and  believing  as  we  do.  that  these 
objects  can  in  no  way  be  so  effectually  accom- 
plished, OS  by  the  construction  of  ihe  contem. 
plated  Railroad  from  the  city  of  New  York  to 
Lake  Erie,  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
— Therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  work  commends 
itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Legislature  ot  tiiis  State,  and  should  excite  teal- 
ous,  vigorous  and  immediate  action — that  from 
its  great  extent,  runni»g  as  it  will,  if  constructed, 
through  the  entire  State  from  east  to  west,  em- 
bracing in  its  route  a  fertile  country,  ricji  in  na- 
tural resources,  as  yet  but  partially  developed, 
and  being  strongly  identified  not  only  with  the 
prosperity  and  interests  of  the  Slate,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  this  convention,  partaking  largely  ofn 
national  character  oiid  importance,  as  an  avenue 
from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  waters.  State*:, 
and  Territories  of  the  west,  and  to  the  public 
laads  ;  as  a  medium  of  direct  and  rapid  commmii. 
cation  for  the  military  force  and  mtmilioDft  of  the 


government  between  distant  portions  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  as  a  route  for  the  speedy  and  regular 
transportation  of  the  public   mails  ;  and    that  ae 
such  it  merits  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Natioa.  - 
al  Authorities. 

Resolved,  Pbat  the  citiseiw  ot  the  sontbara 
tier  of  counties,  from  their  liberal  support  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  other  public  improvemeots, 
from  the  construction  of  which  they  have  de« 
rived  no  advanuge,  while  other  portions  of 
the  State  have  been  enriched  and  made  prof, 
perous,  have  strong  and  irresistible  claims  up. 
on  the  Legislature  for  a  just  share  of  its  pat. 
ronage  and  bounty  ;  That  we  recommend  to 
the  citizens  of  said  coantics,  and  th;  counties 
adjacent,  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  in 
each  respectively,  to  press  upon  the  Legislature 
their  claims  upon  the.State  in  ihe  construction  of 
the  contemplated  Railway, 

And,  whereas,  we  are  advised  and  bslieve, 
that  in  case  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  law, 
authorizing  a  subscription  of  two  millions  of  the 
stock,  or  loan  its  credit  to  that  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Stockholders  uf  said  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  residue  will  be  Mken  by  hu 
dividuals  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  along 
ihe  line  ot  the  proposed  road,  and  the  work 
immediately  progress  to  a  completion.  There- 
fore  • 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  do  memorial, 
ize  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  the  ensniof 
session,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  anthorizinf 
said  subscription  or  loan,  as  shall  by  the  said 
Legislature  be  deemed  most  conducive  lo  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  reported  a  memorial,  a  c«py  of 
which  is  aancxed  to  these  proceedings.  Where. 
upon  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  ihe  said  memorial  be  adopted. 
and  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  and  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  eitixens  of  the  souibern  tier 
ot  counties  that  petitions  in  aecordance  with  tke 
views  and  objects  of  this  Convention,  •«  ex- 
pressed  in  its  resolutions  and  memorial,  be 
immediately  prepared  and  circulated  in  all  of 
the  said  counties  with  a  riew  to  •»»  satlj  mmA 
efficient  application  to  the  Legislature  at  im  eo. 
suing  session. 

Resolved,  That  WHIiatn  S.  Hnbbell,  William 
W.  M'Cay,  and  Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Bath,  in 
the  county  of  Struben,  be  a  Central  Correspond. 
ing  Railroad  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Con. 
vention  be  signed  by  the  officers  thereof,  and  ihat 
the  editors  of  the  several  newspapers  in  this 
State  be  requested  to  publish  the  eeme. 


The  following  is  an  account  from  the  Txof 
Budget  ol  the  Railroad  now  cotutructing  betweea 
Troy  and  Balston. 

The  road  leaves  Troy  at  Federal  street,  bf  ■ 
the  aid  uf  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  lludaoa 
river,  extendmg  from  that  street  toGroen  lelanJ. 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1600  feet.  It  fosme 
eight  arches,  exclusive  of  a  capacious  draw  sec. 
tion.  The  piers,  or  abutments,  are  cut  stone 
from  Glen's  Falls,  Poughkeepsie  and  Amster. 
dam.  The  bridge  will  stand  30  feet  above  high 
watermark.  Its  frame,  built  of  timber,  ««^tll  be 
34  feet  wide,  and  well  covered. 

From  the  bridge  to  Waterford,  four  and  a  half 
miles,  the  raiiroad  crosses  three  spouts  o(  the 
Mohawk  river  upon  durable  bridges  erected  upon 
stone  abutments.  Passing  directly  through  Wa. 
terford  the  road  follows  along  the  margin  of  the 
Hudson  to  Mechanicville,  eight  miles.  From 
thence  it  verges  and  runs  westerly  twelve  iiiilee 
to  Ballston  Spa.  -  ~  ' 

The  whole  line  o '  the  road  from  Trey  to  Ball. 
ston,  save  one  mile  of  easy  construction,  is  gnu 
ded  and  prepared  for  the  reeeption  of  the  rails.*-- 
The  greatest  a*eent  in  anyone  mile  on  the  luM  ' 
of  the  road  is  35  feet.  On  the  first  12  1  S  railM, 
from  Troy  to  Mechanicville,  the  average  aeeeot 
is  less  than  10  test  per  milt>. 

The  rails  are  lo  be  uf  timber,  laid  on  cedar  sleep, 
ers,  and  covered  wiih  the  usual  iron-plated  rails, 
'i'hese  have  been  oidered  long  since,  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  on  shipboard  now.  and  will  doubdeie 
be  here  early  in  the  spring.    Sock  te  the  pre.  :^ 
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gress  of  the  work,  tbaj  the  Direct)r8,  the  En- 
gineer",  and  tlic  coniractots  are  all  confident 
that  the  whole  lino  will  bo  completed  and  ready 
lor  the  public  accommodation  by  the  15ihday  of 
Jnne  next. 

The  Company  have  contracted  for  two  loco- 
motive  engines,  to  be  manufactured  in  PhiladeU 
phia,im  a  new  and,  it  is  believed^niuch  improv- 
ed  model— a  model  or  plan,  deetned  by  the  En- 
gineer, who  has  examined  It,  sujierior  to  any 
■«.nowin  use  in  this  country  or  any  other.  Ei-gh- 
teen  passage  cars  and  iweniy  cars  for  freight 
and  baggage,  are  also  undereuptract  in  this  city. 

Upon  iirmcn  island.  whiSr,  fey-HSB  bridge,  is 
connected  with  the  city,  a  site  has  keen  selected 
and  laid  out  for  a  large  busiiess  plaoe.  It  is  cnll- 
.  ed  "  Noiih  Troy,"  and  a  map  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
.manypuMic  places,  in  Troy  Albany  and  New 
York.  We  cannot  see  why  in  in:iy  not  populate' 
most  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  become  a  Hour, 
iahing  ward  or  village. 

The  capiiaI~of=ft&afiselaer,and  Saratoga  rail- 
road Company  Ih  $3U0,000,  and  this  sum,  it  is  be- 
livved,  will  be  uearlv  sufllcieni  lo  complete  the 
24 1-2  miles  of  the  railroad,  (.rcct  a  bridge  across 
the  lludaon,  and  three  bridges  across  as  many 
spouts  of  the  Mohawk.  Where  has  a  railroad 
been  conftrvwted  at  so  s^mall  aue.xpence  ?  The 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  about  fourteen 
miles  long  ha.s  cost  nearly  SDOO.UOO. 


ViCKSBURG  Kailkoad. — We  have  been 
fnfonucd  that  about  four  hundred  thou.«'and 
dollars  have  b«'«yn  subscribod  in  the  town  of 
Vicksburj;,  to  tlu-  railroad  bank.  A  gentle- 
man just  from  Clinton  informs  us,  that  two 
hundred  tlwasund  have  betn  subscribed  at 
tJiat  phiee,  and  we  feel  pretty  confident  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  subscribed  in  this.  Before  the  bank 
caH  go  into  operation,  the  charter  requires 
that  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  must  be 
subscrilied,  and  one  hundred  thousand  paid 
in,  so  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  the 
bank'K  begiiniinjj  operations  in  a  very  short 
period,  an»l  of  the  railroad  from  Vicksburg 
by  Clinton,  to  the  seat  of  government,  being 
at  least  connnenced. 

Our  neighbors  of  Natchez  silso  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  importance  to  them  of  a  rail- 
road  to  tin;  interior  of  tfio  state.  They  have 
a  port  of  eiitryT  and  require  some  mode  of 
conveyance  for  cotton  to  their  wharves. 
Delegates  have  been  appointed  from  our 
town  to  a  railroad  convention  soon  to  con- 
vene in  Copiah  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  constructing  a 
road  from  Natchez  to  the  interior,  and  we 
have  but  little  doubt  the  work  will  be  ac- 
complished. Wo  are  plea.sed  to  seesuch  a 
spirit  abroad  in  the"  land. — [Jackson  Missis- 
sippi an.] 


The  Railroau  finished. — It  affords  u.s 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic the  completion  of  the  Tuscumbia,  Court- 
land,  and  Decatur  railroad. 

On  Monday  last,  the  cars  passed  through 
the  whole  line  to  Decatur,  45  miles,  and 
have  since  been  actively  engaged,  both  day 
and  night,  in  the  heavy  transportation  of 
cotton,  merchandize,  &.e.  Tlu^  unusual 
activity  which  has  been  thus  imparted  to 
trade  and  business  of  every  kind,  through 
the  whole  line  of  the  road,  embrrvcing  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  sections  of 
the  state,  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to 
those  who,  by  their  public  spirit  and  untir- 
ing exertions,  have  secured  to  North  Alaba- 
ma commercial  faciUties  of  such  incaletda. 
ble  value.  Our  fanners  now  luue  the  means 
of  availinsj  themselves  of  the  highest  prices 
for  their  cotton ;  the  great  barriers  to  a  direct 
market  arc  eiVcctuidly  iWnoved. 

Thirty  odd  ears  are  now  in  ojieration  on 
the  road,  but  we  understand  the  number  is 
quite  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  business 
required  ^inim^diatel/  to  be  done.     Other 


cars  are  being  prepared  at  the  railroad 
foundry,  and  another  locomotive  has  been 
received  at  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool, 
which  is  daily  expected  at  this  place.  In  a 
few  weeks,  it  is  thought,  the  facilities  for 
transportation  will  be  so  increased,  as  to 
enable  the  company  to  render  prompt  and 
efficient  attention  to  all  the  business  which 
may  be  required  on  the  road. 

Expecting  at  a  proper  time  to  be  officially 
furnished  with  facts  and  estimates  in  regard 
to  the  cost,  profits,  &c.,  of  the  road,  we 
shall  forbear  at  this  time  any  speciilations 
of  our  own.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  upwards  of  25  miles 
of  the  work  have  been  made  during  the  last 
year,  at  an  average  expesse  of  something 
less  than  ^4,500  per  mile. — [North  Alaba- 
mian.] 


M'Adam  Roads. — The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  J.  Loudon  M'Adam, 
Esq.,  who  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  living  towards  improving  the 
"ways"  of  his  country,  will,  we  hope,  be 
read  attentively,  and  practised  upon  success- 
fully, by  Americans. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerc« 

Gentlemen, — Happening  to  mention,  in  a 
letter  to  ray  friend  and  connexit)n,  Mr.  Lou- 
don M'Adam,  that  I  was  about  to  construct 
a  road  for  an  approacli  to  it  country  house, 
and  that  a  hint  from  him  might  be  of  use,  he 
has  very  good-naturedly  sent  me  a  reply 
which  may  be  deemed  the  result  of  his 
great  experience  on  the  subject  of  road- 
making.  There  is  so  little  apparent  resem- 
blance between  the  roads  that  are  termed 
M'Adamized  here,  and  those  of  England, 
that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  extract 
from  his  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  the  public.  A  Subscriber. 

"  A  road  should  not  be  sunk  below  the 
adjacent  ground,  as  is  too  common,  but  ra. 
iher  elevated  above  it,  if  possible. 

"  The  ground  upon  which  the  artificial 
road  is  to  be  placed,  called  by  us  the  bed  of 
the  road,  must  be  made  quite  drv,  and  must 
be  kept  always  dry. 

"  There  are  two  sources  of  wet  which 
are  to  be  avoided — under- water,  which  oozes 
from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  which  is  the 
most  mischievous  and  the  nio.st  difficult  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  rain  water,  or  that  which 
comes  from  above  The  first  must  be  kept 
out  by  side  drains,  that  are  several  inches 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  road.  They  may 
be  open  or  covered,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  well  constructed  road  will  no 
more  admit  rain  water  than  it  will  find  its 
way  through  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  road  must  be  constructed  by  first 
shaping  the  bed  into  the  form  of  a  road, 
having  a  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  not  more  than  an  inch  in  a  yard.  This 
bed  is  to  be  covered  with  three  coats  of 
broken  stones;  each  coat  is  to  be  three 
inches  thick,  making  nine  inches  in  all, 
which  will  settle  to  seven  inches.  This 
covering,  laid  upon  a  clay  bed,  will  carry 
any  weight  that  could  be  brought  upon  a 
road.  Each  of  the  two  first  layers  of  stone 
must  lie  to  be  compressed  by  the  trejic,  or 
if  there  be  no  trejic,  by  a  roller,  until  it  gets 
to  be  nparly  solid,  and  yet  not  so  solid  as  to 
prevent  its  incorporation  with  the  succeed- 
ing coat  or  layer.  This  is  n  nice  point  ; 
and  practice  aloue  can  ensure  itsbeing  well 
executed.  In  the  absence  of  this  practical 
skill,  you  must,  of  course,  make  use  of  your 
own  judgment. 

"  After  the  road  is  made,  it  must  be  close- 
ly  attended  to,  until  it  is  quite  smooth  and 
solid,  by  a  man,  or  men,  whose  business 
1  shall  be  to   rake   the    stones    afler   every 


wheel-track,  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
erase  every  sign  of  a  rut.  But  as  yours  is 
to  be  a  private  road,  I  reconunend  the  use  of 
the  roller,  both  to  settle  and  smooth  the 
lower  coats,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  upper,  and  to  compress  the  upper  un< 
til  the  passage  of  a  wheel  shall  make  no 
impression. 

"The  stones  should  be  broken  so  that 
no  piece  shall  exceed  three  ounces  in  weight, 
arvd.  to  leave  as  many  and  as  sharp  an- 
gles as  possible.  These  angles  are  the 
means  of  rendering  a  road  solid.  Use  no 
gravel  of  any  size  or  description  unbro- 
ken.  Smooth  stones  of  any  size  will  not 
become  fixed,  and  your  road  will  loosen. 
I  have  not  allowed  any  stone  above  three 
ounces  in  weight  to  be 'put  on  the  Bath 
or  Bristol  roads'*'  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  we  have  found  the  benefit  of  the  plan 
in  the  smoothness  and  durability  of  our 
work,  as  well  as  in  economy.  Do  not 
allow  any  one  to  persuade  you  to  try 
coats  of  stones  of  different  sizfs,  as  is 
often  done.  Larger  below  and  jailer 
above  is  plausible  and  fanciful,  but  it  n^er 
succeeds.  The  stones  change  places,  the 
larger  getting  uppermost,  and  by  moving 
these,  they  keep  the  road  loose,  and  admit 
the  water,  &c.  &,c." 

We  learn  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  that  a 
young  man  in  the  employment  of  Measrs.  Syka* 
&  Sons,  Shefl^eld,  England,  has  made  a  steam  en- 
gine  which  weighs  seven  ounces.  It  is  ao  per- 
fect, thai  with  a  spirit  lamp  and  two  table  spoon* 
fulls  of  water,  it  will  go  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
strokes  a  minute,  and  will  continue  to  work  until 
almost  the  last  drop  is  expended. 


Surprising  Sunflness. 
M.  Delisle  has  observed  that  a  fly,  so 
small  as  almost  to  be  invisible,  hui  ov«r 
a  paper  of  almost  3  inches  in  half  a  se- 
coiid.  It  was  so  small  that  its  f6et  might 
be  reckoned  to  apply  themselves  succes- 
sively upon  the  whole  space  that  it  ran 
over.  And  as  it  appeared  to  M.  Delisle 
that  they  might  be  one-fourth  of  a  line  in 
bigness,  it  made  in  the  space  of  a  line  15 
steps,  or  15  motions,  and,  consequently, 
it  made  540  in  the  space  of  3  inches. 
How  nimble  must  it  be  to  remove  one 
foot  above  500  times  in  half  a  second,  or 
more  than  1,600  times  in  one  of  the  com- 
mon pulsations  of  our  arteries! 

Proposed'Surpension  Bridge  between  New. 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  <fec. 

Sir, — Having  occasion  to  cross  the 
East  river  every  day,  between  New-York 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  I 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  many 
inconveniences  attending  the  present 
mode  of  communication  between  those 
cities,  and.  have  been  led  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  less  objectionable  plan  could 
not  be  devised.  The  system  of  ferriage 
is  extremely  well  adapted  for  establish, 
ing  communications  between  places  sepa- 
rated by  a  river,  when  the  breadth  of 
that  river  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  construct  a  bridge  over  it,  or 
when  the  intercourse  between  those  pla- 
ces is  so  pmall  as  to  render  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  an  unprofitable  spe^. 

*  Mr.  M'Adam  commenced  his  experiments  as  an 
amateur,  on  theoe  roads,  and  he  sdU  retaiaa  the  su- 
perintendence of  them. 
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culation ;  but  in  all  places  where  neither 
of  these  objections  obtain,  it  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  more  perfect  mode  of  com- 
munication afforded  by  permanent  bridg- 
es.  My  object,  therefore,  in  now  ad- 
dressing  you,  is  to  show,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  that 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  bridge 
over  the  East  river,  between  New- York 
and  Brooklyn,  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
would  be  a  profitable  speculation  for  any 
company  to  be  engaged  in;    '■ 

,  It  is  evident,  that  in  preparing  a  de- 
sign for  a  bridge  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  necessi- 
ty  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  No  bridges 
are  so  well  adapted  to  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion as  those  on  the  suspension  princi- 
ple. For  large  spans,  they  are  also  less 
expensive.  I  would  therefore  propose 
the  erection  of  a  Suspension  Bridge,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

From  the  maps  of  New-York,  I  find 
the  breadth  of  the  East  river,  opposite 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  about  2000 
feet.     This  I  would  divide  into  five  open- 

•ings — the  central  one  of  500  feet,  and 

'  the  others  of  315  feet  each ;  these,  with 
the  thicknesses  of  the  piers,  will  make  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  a  chart  in  "  Blunt's  Coast  Pi- 
lot," the  central  depth  of  water  is  b\  fath- 
oms,  or  33  feet.  The  height,  from  the 
under  side  of  the  road-way  to  the  level 
of  .high  water,  I  have  taken  at  70  feet: 
this  would,  I  believe,  be  a  sufficient  heiglit 
to  allow  nearly  all  vessels  to  pass  under 
without  lowering  their  masts,  but,  if  not, 
it  may  be  increased  to  the  necessary 
height,  without  any  other  difficulty  than 
that  of  increasing  the  expense  and  the  as- 
cent of  the  road-way,  both  of  wliich  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  down  as  nuich  as  is 
consistent  with  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river.  At  th,e  proposed  lieight  of 
seventy  feet,  the  uniform  ascent  of  the 
road,  supposing  it  to  commence  on  rach 
side  at  10  feet  above  high  water  level, 
would  be  but  1  in  163,  which  is  much 
less  than  the  rise  given  to  many  bridges. 
The  breadth  of  the  platform  of  the  road- 
way I  would  make  34  feet,  giving  12  feet 
on  each  side  for  a  carriage  way,  and  10 
feet  in  the  centre  for  foot  passonpers. 

lo  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
the  construction,  a  reference  to  what  has 
already  been  performed  in  this  branch 
of  engineering  will  suffice.  The  first 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  one 
that  an  engineer  of  ordinary  practical 
skill  will  easily  surmount — I  refer  to  the 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  suspension 
towers.  These  must  be  done  in  coffer 
dams,  and  will  necessarily  bo  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  published  accounts  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  appears  that  one  of  the  piers  of 
that  bridge  is  founded  in  a  depth  of  wa- 
ter of  41  feet  9  inches :  this,  according 
to  the  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
exceeds  the  depth  of  the  East  river  by  se. 
veral  feet. 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  suspension  pyramids  of  th^   bridg« 


erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  in  Wales, 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  at  Ynys-y-moch, 
is  579  feet  10^  inches.  The  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  suspension 
towers,  in  the  central  openirig  of  our  de- 
sign, we  propose  to  be  545  feet,  purposely 
keeping  it  a  few  feet  under  that  of  the 
Menai  bridge,  in  order  to  prove  the  prac 
ticability  of  its  construction  by  a  refer- 
ence to  works  already  executed  :  it  being 
evident,  that  if  a  suspension  bridge  of 
580  feet  span  has  been  erected,  others  of 
less  openings  can  also  be  constructed. 

It  was  my  intention,  on  commencing 
this  article,  to  have  entered  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  construction,  and  to 
have  made  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
the  bridge ;  but,  on  further  considera- 
tion, I  will  defer  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  a  future'  number,  (if  you  consider  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
your  pages,)  as  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the  cor- 
rect soundings  of  the  East  river  in  the 
situation  referred  to ;  if  so,  and  they 
will  be  good  enough  to  favor  me  with 
them,  the  estimate  will  be  made  with 
mote  correctness. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch,  that  I 
have  supposed  tlie  bridge  to  take  its  ris* 
immediately  from  each  shore,  but  it  is 
evident  that  a  more  magnificent  design 
might  be  formed  were  we  to  commence 
the  rise  1000  feet  back  from  each  shore, 
by  the  formation  of  a  solid  road. way  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  the  ascent  would  then 
be  but  half  as  great,  and  less  obstruction 
would  also  be  given  to  the  shipping,  as 


thcR  the  greater  number  of  vessels  might 
pass  through  the  side  openings  without 
lowering  their  mastSj,  whereas,  in  the  pre- 
sent design,  all  the  taller  ships  uiu^t  pass 
through  the  central  opening.  This  would 
be  decidedly  the  best  plan,  and  would  be 
attended  with,  comparatively,  little  addi- 
tional expense,  as  the  span  under  the 
road-way  might  be  appropriated  for  stores ;  ■ 
but  as  it  would  require  the  streets  at  each 
end  to  be  very  wide,  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  a  design  which  is  independ- 
ent of  this  circumstance. 

The  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  be- 
tween New-York  and  Long  Island  will, 
probably,  soon  require  the  formation  of 
a  wide  street  leading  from  Broadway. 
What  a  beautiful  connection  would  such 
a  bridge,  as  is  here  described,  form  be- 
tween  this  supposed  new  street  and  Ful- 
ton street,  Brooklyn  !  It  would  altogeth- 
er be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  the  world. 

A  design  of  a  still  more  magnificent 
character  might  also  be  formed  by  ex- 
tending  the  central  opening  to  1000  feet. 
A  bridge  of  this  span  has  been  declared 
practicable  b}-  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and 
some  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  , 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  Lakb, 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect, 
23  Nassau  street. 

December  9, 1834. 

P.  S. — ^A  drawing   on  a  larger  scale  ' 
than  the  accompanying  sketch  may  be 
seen  at  my  office. 


[From  tho" London  Mechanics"  Magazine.] 

Improved  Carriage- Stopper  for  Inclined 
Planes. 
Sir, — I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Deakin's  remarks,  the 
value  of  which  has  induced  me  to  for- 
ward  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  stop- 
per, to  prevent  the  desc^  of  carriages 
upon  inclined  planes ;  o»e  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  be,  that  several  of 
them  may  be  introduced,  if  required,  in 
the  same  train,  thereby  dividing  the  load, 
or  preventing  danger,  if  any  of  the  coup- 
ling chains  should  break.  The  falling 
catch  (the  action  of  which  may  readily 


be  perceived)  has  a  spring  to  press  i. 
upon  the  wheel,  and*  secure  ft  correc 
movement.  The  rod  behind  is.  for  th« 
purpose  of  raising  the  catch,  if  not  in 
use,  as  upon  the  levels,  which  may  be 
changed  by  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
and  save  the  necessity  of  doing  it  by 
hand.  The  teeth  of  the  rails  would  be 
preferable,  and  are  designed  for  ths  in- 
sids,  but  are  here  shown  for  convenience 
of  delineation.  Trusting  I  have  not  tre8<. 
passed  upon  your  limits  and  patience,!- 
remain,  fir,  your  obliged  servant,  "'' 

Jamks  WOODHOCSK.    * 

Kilbum,  Oct.  31,  1634.     *  .  ] 
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Semi. Annual  Report  of  the  Direction  of 
the  Smith-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad 
Company,  to  the  Stockholders,  October 
3l»t,  1834,  with  Accompanying  Docu- 
ments. 

The  following  Report  gives  a  favorable 
apcount,  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
this  iinporMint  line  of  road.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  they  are  now  constructing  em. 
bankmentfl  with  all  proper  dispatch,  where- 
erer  the  road  is  built  upon  piles. 

brport  of  thk  directors. 
To  the  Stockholders,  <^c. 

The  Directors  of  the  South-Carolina 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company  herewith 
present  to  the  Stockholders,  a  Balance  Sheet 
of  the  Books  of  the  Company,  made  up  to 
the  31st  of  October,  1S34,  by  J.  T.  Robert- 
son,  Secretary. 

An  Inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
Company, in  Lands,  Buildings  and  Negroes, 
(together  with  the  number,  condition  and 
value  of  the  Locomotives,  Tenders,  and 
Tanks,  Passenger,  Burthen  and  other  Cars, 
Wheels,  Axlee,  Springs,  Old  Materials,  and 
all  other  property  appertaining  to  the  Work- 
shops at  Charleston  and  Aiken,  as  reported 
bv  Mr.  E.  K.  Dodd,  Master  of  the  Work- 
flhops,)  amounting  to  $2:^,342. TS. 

A  statement,  showing  in  detail,  the  busi- 
ness done  on  the  Road  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  ending  ."ilst  October, 
by  which  will  be  seen  the  number  of  Pas- 
sengers conveyed,  the  amount  of  freight 
and  passage  money,  and  the  number  of 
Bales  of  Cotton  in  each  month,  by  H. 
Ravenel,  Auditor. 

And  K  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Rood,  and  the  general  arrangements  for 
Transportation,  l»y  H.  Allen,  Chief  En- 
gineer  and  Superintendent  of  Transport  a- 
tion. 

By  the  General  Balance  Sheet,  the  total 
expenditure  upon  the  Road,  for  Surveys, 
Buildings,  Labor,  Material,  Machinery,  Sala- 
ries, and  Negroes  bought,  up  to  Slst  Oct., 
1834,  is  shown  to  have  been  $1,336,615.09 
The  Receipts  from 

Stock  subscribed,  0900,000 
And  frt^M  business 
done,lfak        .        160,907.51 

1^-  1,060,907.51 


ttiA.Cpmpany  in  debt,  $275,707.58 
M  tuWiKtded,  for  one 
Salaries  ttnd   Negro 
toSlstOp*;;  ;    V       •     ^.074.20 


Makin 
1834 

And, 


<febt  en  31«t  CUjir, 

..  ii  .  $384781,78 
the  Hep<y(!t  upoa  th^  cottditibftirf 
the  Road,  and  th(e^^«4[erHt  airangements  for 
Transportation,  we  )rfafit?iron|  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  Bai^bai^mefq^,  that  there  are 

mKmlB^  u^  leirel,.Wthe:Ittuli^M^^ 


that  such  arrangements  are  made  in  the 
TfHnsportatioa  Department  as  prqmise 
gsnersl  satisfaction. 

.The  work,  being  near  completion  (one 
Cptton  I)epp8itory  and  sevei^il  buildings 
^ing  still  wanted)  and  in  profitable  opera- 
tion, the  debt  due  by  the  Com^nj^  should 
catiie  n<>  anxiety,  as  a  steadily  ihci^'asihg 
b/usineav  authorises  the  betief  that  it*  win 
ik)W  gradually  decrease,  withotrt'  hindraiwtd! 
t«  reasonable  peri<»dieal  dividrmlK,  ^^^\ 
withstanding  an  unusual  combination  or 
i^£&VQrabIe  eireumstancs  during.  ,^he  past 
.  Rummer,  the  interruption  of  our  inter(!ourf>e 
witli  New. York  by  Cholera,  its  nppearani'e 
at  Augusta,  the  existence  of  Yellow  Fever 
hCTfe,"  Jflfid  the  want  of  Locomotive  power, 

all  operation  ditectfy  and  vdheualj  agftiast  jj     Agreeably  with  the  notice  by  dieuvws. 


us,  our  gross  receipts  from  the  1st  of  May 
have  been  $^3,445.42 ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  opinion,  that  but  for  the 
circumstances  above  enumerated,  they 
would  have  been  $10,000  more,  on  passage 
money  alone.  The  recurrence  of  such 
visitatations,  we  may  never  again  witness, 
and  measures  being  in  progress  to  secure 
Locomotive  Power,  our  hopes  of  higher 
Revenue,  during  the  Summer,  for  the  future, 
are  reasonable,  and  we  trust  may  be  re- 
alised. 

Since  the  meeting  in  May  last,  two  im- 
provements of  value  have  been  completed, 
to  wit :  A  Stationary  Engine,  by  which  the 
labor  and  expense  of  our  Workshops  are 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  Depository,  for  the 
reception  of  up  Freight ;  the  arrangement 
of  which  facilitates  loading,  and  enables  us 
to  forward  Freight  in  the  order,  as  to  time, 
in  which  it  is  received.  A  Cotton  Deposi- 
tory being  under  contract,  will  soon  be 
erected,  near  that  just  described,  when  the 
buildings  at  Line  Street  will  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  construction,  repairs,  and 
protection  of  Engines,  Cars,  &c. 

Agreeably  with  a  recommendation,  ap- 
proved at  the  last  general  meeting,  the 
1,185  Shares,  then  held  by  the  Company, 
have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  sipplied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  ^wo 
Locomotives  then  reported  as  looked  for 
shortly,  from  Mr.  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool, 
arrived  on  the  9th  September,  were  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  Road,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say,  have  performed  with  great 
profit  to  the  Company  and  credit  to  the 
builder.  Four  others,  ordered  from  Eng. 
land,  on  the  3d  March  last,  are  expected 
soon  to  Jirrive,  when  we  shall  have  ample 
power  for  present  purposes.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  great  increase  of  business,  an  or- 
der for  six  Engines  was  forwarded  on  the 
4th  inst.  to  Wm.  C.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  be  executed  with  despatch; 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  here,  to 
convert  the  boilers,  and  such  other  parts  as 
are  suitable  and  good,  of  the  Charleston, 
Barnwell,  and  South-Carolina,  into  Engines, 
upon  4  or  6  wheels.  The  Board,  after  much 
and  minute  investigation,  being  of  opinion 
that  Six  durable  Engines  of  considerable 
power  can  be  constructed  out  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  would  otherwise  be  useless 
and  lost. 

The  Locomotives  now  in  use  are  twelve 
in  number,  to  wit : 

The  Edgefield,  by  R.  Stephenson  Ad  Co. 
of  Newcastle. 

The  Aug;usta,  by  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Georgia,  do.  do. 

The  Columbia,  by  Fenton  &  Co.  of  Leeds. 

The   E.  L.   Miller,  by   M.   Baldwin,   of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Horry,  by  contract  with  E.  L.  Miller, 
of  New- York. 
—.The  Aiken,  by  contract  with  B.  L.  Miller, 

|;ij.-,  I  oTM^york. 

The  Native,  by   Eason   &,   Dotterer,   of 

Chitfleston. 
Tha  Hamburg,  by  the  West  Point  Asso- 
ciation.              , 
,  '^he  Edisto,  by  the  West  Po^t  Associa- 
tion. 
The  Phoenix,  rebuilt  froin  our  own  Work- 
shop. '  •  '      « 

i    The  Cdnftttlution,  rebuilt  from  otlr  owp 
-  Workshop. 

■■•Proposals  have  ■I>een  made- to- Carry > all 
the  Mails  that  tlie  Post.OifiGe.  Depart^ient 
may.fir]d  expedient  or  advantageous  to  send 
uppn  the;  finn  of  Road,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  from  the  first  of  Japiiary  next,  at  tW 
li^te  of  $^5,000  per  apunm.  The  re^lt  of 
wTiich  cannot  be  known  befor  the  5tli 


papers,  of  a  public  sale  of  Town  Lots  at 
Aiken,  the  same  took  place  on  the  appoint, 
ed  day,  when  67  Lots  were  sold,  of  which 
no  returns  have  yet  been  made. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  trade,  the  establishment  of  new 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  the  health, 
fulness  of  the  location,  promise  soon  to 
radke  this  a  place  of  considerable  inipor> 
tance. 

Of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  on 
the  Road,  some  notice  may  be  expected. 
We  therefore  report,  that  they  have  origi- 
nated chiefly  in  the  breaking  of  Axles  unt^r 
the  Tenders  and  Freight  Cars,  which  ex-* 
perience  has  shown  were  too  light  for  the 
burthen  ihey  were  required  to  sustain. 
That  immediately  after  the  first  accident  to 
the  Axle  of  the  Freight  Car,  orders  were 
given  to  increase  the  size  of  100  sets  just 
then  contracted  for,  of  which  about  40 
sets  have  subsequently  been  received  ; 
and  further  to  ensure  safety,  directions  were 
given  to  lessen  the  weight  of  eaeh  Carload, 
to  be  ascertained  and  adjusted  by  passing 
over  scales — which  will  soon  form  a  part  of 
the  Road  at  the  Depository. 

la  conclusion,  the  Board  feel  authorised 
to  congratulate  the  Stockholders  on  the 
favorable  prospects  of  the  enterprize.  A 
work  of  such  extent,  requiring  the  highest 
order  of  mechafQcal  experience  and  skill, 
caii  no  where  be  perfected  at  once.  Oc- 
ca|9ional  failures,  delays  ahd  losses,  are  to 
be  expected.  No  Road  in  the  world  is  ex- 
empt from  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  ours,  and  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  to  contend  with,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  success  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  Road  of  the  same  class. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board. 

John  Ravenel,  President. 

REI>ORT  OP  H.  ALLEN.  -t. -^ 

To  the  President,  <f  c. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  information,  as  to  the 
Road  and  Transportation  Departments,  is 
herein  communicated,  together  with  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Superintendent  of 
Machinery,  as  to  the  Department  under  his 

charge. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that 
the  system  of  management  adopted  for  the 
care  and  gradual  imorovement  of  the  Road, 
contin.ues  to  effect  those  important  objects 
in  an  cflicicnt  manner.  The  details  of  that 
system  having  already  been  fully  commu- 
nicated, a  repetition  s  therefore  unnecessary. 
Within  the  last  six  months,  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  more  effectually  into  operation 
the  views  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  filhng  up 
of  the  Road  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
embankments.  A  portion  of  the  work  of 
this  character  has  been  carried  on  in  cases 
where  the  earth  could  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained at  the  sides,  and  the  filling  in  be 
effected  without  the  use  of  Embankment 
Cars,  by  small  contracts  with  individuals, 
residing  on  or  near  the  hue  of  Road.  It  is 
found  that  for  all  such  cases,  this  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  judicious  plan,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  all  similar  work  in  the 
same  way.  For  the  removal  of  work  by 
Embankment  Cars,  when  such  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  necessary  that  the  force  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Company  under  competent 
overseerp.  In  many  cases  it  is  expedient 
to  employ  horse  power  for  transporting  the 
Oars,  and  it  ^  believed  that  it  cah  be  done 
wjt^  faeiJHy.  economy,  an<l  with  such 
yearly  progre^  a^  the  Board  may  decide 
on. 

There  are  now  65  miles  of  Road  ••  Sur- 

facp  ConstrUction,"of^  which't?  miles  arc 

v£Iied.up  level  with  the  Mk, 


A^. 


't^v^c?*' 


ABVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS • 


A  careful  examinntion  of  the  piles  and 
other  wood  work  has  been  directed  and 
made  within  the  last  two  months  ;  which 
has  resulted  in  the  satisfactory  reports,  that 
apparently  almost  the  entire  Road  exhibits 
few  signs  of  decay,  and  th^t  the  few  ex> 
eeptions  are  where  the  timber  was  original- 
ly inferior,  •r  where  the  Road  runs  within 
the  first  six  miles  through  the  dry  sand 
ridges.  To  all  such  cases  close  attention  is 
paid,  and  in  filling  up  the  Road,  a  particular 
attention  is  had  to  the  relative  state  of  the 
various  parts.  It  is  especially  satisfactory 
to  know  that  where  the  Road  is  elevated,  in 
consequence  of  its  passing  over  low  grounds, 
the  piles  remain  unimpaired,  and  possess 
to  all  appearances  the  same  strength  and 
security  that  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of 
long  trains  of  Cars  and  Engines,  heavier 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  usl^^|^ 

It  is  also  a  highly  gratifying  fact,  tflBPof 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the 
Road,  not  one,  to  this  day,  can  be  attributed 
to  a  failure  or  defect  in  the  Road.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  have  stated  what 
have  been  the  sources  of  those  accidents 
that  have  occurred. 

They  have  been  found  in  three  causes. 
Ist,  From  the  improper  position  in  which 
the  gates  and  crossing  rails  of  the  turnouts 
were  in,  when  the  Engines  or  Cars  have 
attempted  to  enter  or  leave  the  passing 
places.  Such  are  therefore  attributed  to  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  attendants 
at  the  turnouts.  Our  efforts  and  arrange- 
ments to  remove  this  source  of  accidents, 
have  been  nearly  successful,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  hereaAer  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Another  source  of  accident  has  been  in 
the  running  one  Engine  against  another, 
mnd,  in  some  instances,  arainst  animals  that 
cross  the  road  before  the  Eqgine. 

It  is  however  principally  from  the  break- 
age of  Axles  that  most  of  the  accidents 
have  originated.  It  is  probable  that  the  use 
of  high  Cars  and  elevated  loads  of  Cotton 
have  occasioned  the  breaking  of  the  same 
■iZ«d  HXles  that   have  previously,  with  the 

low  cars,  been  found  adequately  strong. 
Measures  were  taken  some  time  since  to 
fuard  against  such  breakage,  by  reducing 
the  loads  carried  by  the  present  cars,  and 
having  all  the  new  axles  made  of  larger  di- 
mensions. 

The  breakage  of  axles  on  our  Road  has 
proved  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience 
than  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
structure  of  the  Road  being  such  as  to  per- 
mit the  broken  parts  of  wheels  or  axles, 
when  they  dropped,  to  become  entangled 
with  them,  by  which  means,  as  the  Engine 
continued  to  advance,  much  of  the  Road 
may  be  deranged,  and  thus  the  evil  be  ex- 
tended to  other  Cars.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  attendant  evil  (and  it  is  one  which  fre- 
quently may  be  greater  than,  the  original 
one,)  that  it  becomes  of  peculiar  value  that 
the  extent  of  surface  be  increased  as  much 
as  possible,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  great 
w^ght,  not  only  that  the  Embankment 
operations  be  carried  on  at  an  earlier  day 
and  with  greater  progress  than  was  origi- 
nally intended,  but  that  all  parts  of  the 
Road,  which  can  be  easily  filled  up,  should 
be  rendered  secure  iu  this  respect  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  use  of  Engines  occasioning  a  greater 
weight  in  one  point  than  was  originally 
calculated  upon,  has  in  some  instances 
gradually  pressed  the  iron  plates  into  the 
wood  ;  and  where  the  timber  has  been  infe- 
rior, rendered  a  new  surface  necessary. 
This  is  readily  done,  and  is  attended  to  by 
the  overseers  and  their  assistants. 

la  the  Trauspoitatioa  Pepartment  much 


improvement  has  been  effected  in  reference 
to  the  security  of  goods  from  fire  and  wet, 
and  as  our  steam  power  and  cars  are  be- 
coming more  adequate  to  the  demands  for 
transportation,  greater  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty is  gradually  introduced.  Manifest 
advantages  as  well  as  economy  have  been 
experienced  from  the  new  arrangements  for 
the  receipt,  loading  and  forwarding  goods 
at  the  new  Depository  in  Mary  street.  By 
means  of  them,  goods  are  loaded  ih  the 
order  in  which  they  are  {received,  the  cars 
are  put  in  train  and  dispatched  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  loaded,  and  the  same  or- 
der of  Cars  preserved  throughout  the  line. 
Thus  goods  will  be  delivered  at  the  place  of 
destination  in  the  consecutive  order  in 
which  they  were  received.  Similar  ar- 
rangements will  be  eventually  necessary  at 
the  more  important  Depositories.  Those 
for  Hamburg,  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  were  entered  into  some 
time  since,  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  in 
operation,  and  it  is  believed  generally  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Company,  and  to  the  dispatch 
of  their  business. 

Several  minor  arrangements,  having  in 
view  the  improvement  of  operations  in  the 
Transportation  Department,  are  in  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  ere  long,  that  Department 
will  approximate  in  its  transactions  to  that 
regularity  and  certainty  that  appears  to  be 
expected  in  a  peculiar  degree  from  Railroad 
transportation.     Respectfully  submitted. 

Horatio  Allen. 

October  31st,  1834, 

Statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed  on  the  Railroad,  the  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  brought  down  on  it,  with  the 
amount  received  from  freight  and  passage 
for  the  six  months  ending  October  3Ist, 
1834. 


May .... 
June  '. , . 

July 

August . . 
iScptembr 
Ociober 


No. 
bales 
cotton 


3,103 
1,679 
655 
1,161 
1,844 


Amount 
of 

Freight. 


8,545  63 
5,624  20 
3,581  35 
5,304  01 
10,411  79 


4,314i  13,837  99 


12,756!47,304  97 


Passengers. 


No. 


3,401 
2,672 
2,55fi 
1,652 
1,138 
2,156 


13,575 


Amount. 


Total 
Aniount 

Received. 

10,363  72|  18,909  35 
6,7g3  66' 12.407  86 
5,164  66   8.746  01 


3.624  08 
3,044  52 
7,159  81 


36,140  45 


8,938  09 
13.456  31 
20.997  80 


83,445  42 


Statement  showing  th«  Current  Expenses 
o(  the  Road  from  Ist  May  to  Slst  October, 
1834. 

Expended  in  Cnih,  on  the  current  charges 
against  the  business  done,  say  in  wages, 
repairs,  &c t43,061  11 

Amount  of  debt  due  Slst  Oct., 
1834,  as  per  ac't  c't f275,707  58 

Amount  of  debt  due  Ist  May, 
as  per  ac't 168,715  26 

hicrease  of  debt  from  1st  May 
to  31st  October $106,998  32 


Licrease  of  Machinery  and  oth- 
er property  shown  by  excess 
of  amount  of  inventory  of 
3  Ist  Oct.  over  that  of  1st 
May,  1834 f92,475  82 

Con.^truction  of  ro:»d  from  Ln. 
toDepos 4,000  00 

Embankment 6,000  00 


•102,475  83 


Showing  the  difll>rence  which  lias  also 
been  expended  iu  current  charges  against 
the  road 4,516  50 

Add  amount  of  Salaries,  P.  Rolls,  &c.  for 
month  of  Octolwr 9,9(26  06 


Making  a  total  of  rurreni  expenses 857,503  67 

Excess  of  Receiptf  over  current  expenses 
from  Ist  May  to  31st  October,  1834.. . . .    25.941  75 

Receipts  of  Road  from  Isil  Mav  to  Slst  Oc- 
tober, 183i .«d3,«^i8 


Delays  in  Chancbkt. — We  frequently  read  ia, 
American   papers  sneers   upon  the  interminable 
doublings   and   delays  in  tiie    Bng'ish  Court  of'  . 
Chancery,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  ia 
that  paiticular  we    are  b«uer  off.     The  fact  is, 
however,  with  respect  to  this  State,  that  a  ease 
in  Chancery,  hearJ  upon  pleadings   and  proofs, 
cannot  be  bron^ht  to  conclusion  in  lees  than  tkn 
YEARS !     We  question  whether  my  Lord  Eklon 
doubted  upon  an  average  longer  than  this. 
[From  the  Herkimer  County  Whig.] 
The  Railroad.— On  Tuesday  last,  the  apprai. 
sers  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  ol  the  landa  " 
at  this  place,  which  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  ' 
Railroad  have  taken  from  R.  R.  Ward,  Esq.,  af«  • 
ter  a  session  of  about  live  weeks,  made  their  re- 
port.    They  esiimate  the  \alue  of  said  lands  at 
$4,613.     The  average  valuation  which  th6  wit. 
nesses  on  the  part  oi  Mr.  Ward  put   upon  the 
property,    we    undersiand,    is  between   17  and 
$18,000,  and  the   average  valuation  of   the  wit. 
nesses  for  both  parties,  upwards  of  $15,000.     It 
is  evident  therefore  that  the  appraisers   adopted 
a   different  rule  of  valuation  from  that  of  Mr.     ^' 
Wards'  witnesses,  and  wc  believe  different  from    "' 
that  which  the  niaj  jrity  of  our  citizens  consider 
the  true  one.     We  heard  not  much  of  th#  teati- 
□iony  in  the  case  ;  but  from  what  knowledge  we 
have  ot  the  location  of  the  railroad  and  th«  value 
of  property   at  this  place,   we   iiave   formed  an 
opinion  that  the  appraisment  is  altogether  too  low. 
We  believe  the  true  value  of  that  property  to  be 
just  what  it  would  sell  for  at  public  sale,  with  all 
attending  circumstikices,  except  that  of  the  rail-r 
road  passing  over  it ;   with  the  proper  previous 
notice  ;  the  credit  usually  given  upon  such  exten-  \ 
sive  dealings;  and  the  power  of  obstructing  roads,    - 
as  much  as  the  railroad  will  obstruct  them.     Now 
we  believe  that  the  said  property  so  offered  for 
sale,  would  command  a  price  at  least  double  that 
put  upon  it  by  the  appraisrs;  not  perhaps  tor  the 
actual  use  of  the  put  chaser,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
re-sale  to  Mr.  Ward.     Anil  we  are  well  assured 
that    after   this  matter  is  entirely    settled,  Mr. 
Ward,    or  any  \;ther  peraon  £jtuated  as  be  ia,  ~ 
would  gladly  pay  to  the  Railroad  Conipahy,  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  this  very  strip  <)f  land. 
'  We  are  informed  Mr.  Ward  intends  te  carry 
the  case  before  the  Chancellor  for  correction. 

In  the  above  notice  we  by  no  meaRs  intend  to 
call  in  question  iho  impartiality  or  the  motives  of 
the  appraisrs.  The  character  of  these  men  would 
repel  any  unfavorable  imputation.  Bat  with  pro- 
per respect  to  their  opiniuns  we  merely  ofl'erour 
own,  from  doing  which  an  editor  cannot  well  re- 
frain. 


The  following  article  ie  from  the  Westchester 
Spy. 

FoirauKEEPsiE. — We  like  Poughkeepeie — per. 
haps  because  it  has  been  our  home,  the  scene  of 
oar  boyish  sports,  ihe  place  where  we  were  car- 
eased  and  flogged,  scolded,  flattered,  kod  drub- 
bed into  obedience.  But  no  matter  aboot  the 
cause — as  we  said,  we  like  tbe  place, and  on  pass- 
ing  through  it  a  few  days  since  w«  were  struck 
with  tbe  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  and 
about  the  villaf;e.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  of 
enterprize  and  improvement  awake  which  ia 
making  it  one  of  ttie  mo6t  beautiful  and  desirable 
locations  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. — 
Within  m  few  years  a  great  number  of  new  and 
elegant  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  streeu 
have  been  handsomely  paved,  the  number  of 
stores  have  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  put  on 
an  active,  stirring,  business-going  aspect,  which 
is  a  sure  indication  of  its  prosperity.  And  if,  as 
a  western  editor  has  remarked,  "  the  business, 
character,  enterprize,  and  advantages  of  a  place 
may  very  accurately  be  estimated  from  its  news- 
papers," Poughkeepsie  will  rank  high  on  the  list 
of  flourishing  villages,  and  present  an  improve- 
ment unparalleled  in  the  oldest  settled  counties. 
It  seems  to  us  but  a  sho*t  time  (we  canaot  say 
exactly  how  long)  since  the  Poughkeepsie  Jour- 
nal and  the  Dutchess  Obsorvtr.  two  small,  blue, 
megre-Iooking  papers,  were  all  (hat  were  issued 
in  the  villBgo.  N-jw  there  are  four  large  and 
costly  printed  iheett,  some  of  which,  for  th« 
I  boittty  of  theii  HFPt v»a«e  ftod  tht  ftbU  suDmr 
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Senti^XHnual   Report  of  the   Direction  of 

th^ ^South-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad 

Company,  to    the    Stockholders,   October 

3l»/,    1834,   with    Accompanying   Docu. 

tnents. 

The  following  Report  gives  a  favorHble 
account  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
this  important  line  of  road.  Wr  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  they  are  now  constructing  em. 
bankmentn  with  all  proper  dispatch,  where- 
ever  the  road  is  built  upon  piles. 

rkport  of  thb  dikrctors. 
To  the  Stockholders,  cj-r. 

The  Directors  of  the  SouJh-Carolina 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company  herewith 
present  to  the  Stockliolders,  a  Balance  Sheet 
of  the  Books  of  the  Company,  made  up  to 
the  3l8t  of  October,  1834,  by  J.  T.  Robert- 
son, Secretary. 

An  Inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
■  Company, in  Lands,  Buildings  and  Negroes, 
(together  with  the  number,  condition  and 
Talue  of  the  Locomotives,  Tenders,  and 
Tanks,  Passenger,  Burthen  and  other  Cars, 
Wheels,  Axles,  Springs,  Old  Materials,  and 
all  other  property  appertaining  to  the  Work- 
>  shops  at  Charleston  and  Aiken,  as  reported 
bv  Mr.  E.  K.  Dodd,  Master  of  the  Work- 
shops,) amounting  to  $227,342.70. 

A  stateHient,  showing  in  detail,  the  busi- 
ness done  on  the  Road  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  ending  31st  October, 
by  whiclt  will  be  seen  the  number  of  Pas- 
sengers  "conveyed,  the  amount  of  freight 
and  passage  money,  and  the  number  of 
Bales  of  Cotton  in  each  month,  by  H. 
Ravenel,  Auditor. 

And  a  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Road,  and  the  general  arrangements  for 
Transportation,  l»y  H.  Allen,  Chief  En- 
gineer and.  Superintendent  of  Transporia- 
tion. 

By  the  General  Balance  Sheet,  the  total 
expenditure  upon  the  Road,  for  Surveys, 
Buildings,  Labor,  Material,  Machinery,  Sala- 
ries, and  Negroes  bought,  up  to  3lst  Oct., 
1834,  is  shown  to  have  been  $1,336,615.09 
The  Receipts  from 

Stock  subscribed,  1(000,000 
And  frctjKl  business 

dorte,  «u;.         .         160,907.51 

,  1,060,907.51 


Leaviligthe  Company  in  debt,  $275,707.58 
To  whiih  is  to  be  added,  for  one 
month's   Salaries   and   Negro 
hire  np  to  31st  Oct.,  .       9,074.20 


I  - 


Makindttotal  iehi  on  31st  Oct., 

.  1834|i.        ....     $284,781.78 

And,Hby  the  Rej»ort  upon  the  cohdition -of 
the  Road,  and  thei-g«flera1  arrangements  for 
Transportation,  we  l«ajrrj^from  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  Btiibadknient,  that  there  are 
nQM^j^fikiles of  SsHace  Road,  of  which  27- 
mflvaiemleii  up  level  to  the  Riiils^^  and' 
that  such  arrangements  are  made  in  the 
Transportation  Department  as  promise 
general  satisfaction. 

The  work  being  ncitr  completion  (one 
Cotton  Depository  and  several  buildings 
l^ing  still  wanted)  and  in  profitable  opera- 
tion, the  debt  due  by  the  Compaiy  should 
cause  no  anxiety,  as  a  steadily  increasing 
fa'usiness  authorises  the  belief  that  jt  will 
rtoV?  gradually  decrease,  without' hindrance 
to  reasonable  periodical  dividends.  Nqtr 
withstanding  an  unusual  cuuibination  of 
uqfayorable  circumstances  during  the  pnsf 
.  Summer,  the  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
with  New-Yorl;  by  Cholern.  il"  app«':iranee 
at  Augusta,  the  existence  ol"  Yellow  Fever 
here,  amd  the  want  of  Locomotive  power, 
all  operatuig  directly  and  seriuttsly  agamst 


us,  our  gross  receipts  from  the  1st  of  May 
have  been  fi^-J3,445.42 ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  opinion,  that  but  for  the 
circumstances  above  enumerated,  they 
would  have  been  $10,000  more,  on  passage 
money  alone.  The  recurrence  of  such 
visitatations,  we  may  never  again  witness, 
and  measures  being  in  progress  to  secure 
Locomotive  Power,  our  hopes  of  higher 
Revenue,  during  the  Summer,  for  the  future, 
are  reasonable,  and  we  tru.st  may  be  re- 
alised. 

Since  the  meeting  in  May  last,  two  im- 
provements of  value  have  been  completed, 
to  wit :  A  Stationary  Engine,  by  which  the 
labor  and  expense  of  our  Workshops  are 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  Depository,  for  the 
reception  of  up  Freight ;  the  arrangement 
of  which  facilitates  loading,  and  enables  us 
to  forward  Freight  in  the  order,  as  to  time, 
in  which  it  is  received.  A  Cotton  Deposi- 
tory being  under  contract,  will  soon  be 
erected,  near  that  just  described,  when  the 
buildings  at  Line  Street  will  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  construction,  repairs,  and 
protection  of  Engines,  Carsr&c. 

Agreeably  with  a  recommendation,  ap- 
proved at  the  last  general  meeting,  the 
1,18.5  Shares,  then  held  by  the  Company, 
have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  two 
Locomotives  then  reported  as  looked  for 
shortly,  from  Mr.  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool, 
arrived  on  the  9th  September,  were  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  "Road,  and  we  afe 
happy  to  say,  have  performed  with  great 
profit  to  the  Company  and  credit  to  the 
builder.  Four  others,  ordered  from  Eng- 
land, on  the  3d  March  last,  are  expected 
soon  »o  arrive,  when  we  shall  have  ample 
power  for  present  purposes.  In  anticipa. 
tion  of  a  great  increase  of  business,  an  or- 
der for  six  Engines  was  forwarded  on  the 
4th  inst.  to  Wm.  C.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  be  executed  witli  despatch; 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  here,  to 
convert  the  boilers,  and  such  other  parts  as 
are  suitable  and  good,  of  the  Charleston, 
Barnwell,  and  South-Carolina,  into  Engines, 
upon  4  or  6  whei;Is.  The  Board,  after  much 
and  minute  investigation,  being  of  opinion 
that  Six  durable  Engines  of  considerable 
power  can  be  constructed  out  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  would  otherwise  be  useless 
and  lost. 

The  Locomotives  now  in  use  are  twelve 
in  number,  to  wit : 

The  Edirefield,  by  R.  Stephenson  Ad  Co. 
of  Newcastle. 

The  Augusta,  by  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Georgia,  do.  do. 

Tiie  Columbia,  by  Fcnton  &,  Co.  of  Leeds. 

The   E.  L.   Miller,  by   M.   Baldwin,   of 
Philadelphia. 

T!»e  Horry,  by  contract  with  E.  L.  Miller, 
of  New- York. 
_  The  Aiken,  by  contract  with  E.  L.  Miller, 
if,  of  New-York. 

The  Native,   by   Easoji   &,   Dotterer,   of 
Charleston. 

The.  Hamburg,  by  the  West  Point  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Edisto,  by  the  West  Po|nt  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Phoenix,  rebuilt  from  our  own  Work- 
shop. 

The  Constitution,  rebuilt  from  our  own 
Workshop. 

Proposals  have  \yfcn  made  to  carry  all 
the  Mails  tiiat  tlie  Post-Office  Department 
may  find  expedient  or  advantageous  to  send 
upon  the  fine  of  Rond,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  from  the  first  of  .lanuary  next,  at  the 
rate  of  $15,(KK)  per  annum.  The  result  of 
which  eunnot  be  known  befur  the  ."iili. 

Ai$rt;eab]y  with  the  notice  by  the  news. 


papers,-  of  a  public  sale  of  Town  Lots  at 
Aiken,  the  same  took  place  on  the  appoint, 
ed  day,  when  67  Lots  were  sold,  of  which 
no  returns  have  yet  been  made. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  trade,  the  estabHshment  of  new 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  the  heaUh. 
fulness  of  the  location,  promise  soon  to 
milke  this  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. -, 

Of  the  accidents  which  have  occur|red  on 
the  Road,  some  notice  may  be  expected. 
We  therefore  report,  that  they  have  origi- 
nated chiefly  in  the  breaking  of  Axles  under 
the  Tenders  and  Freight  Cars,  which  ex-* 
perience  has  shown  were  too  light  for  the 
burthen  Ihey  were  required  to  sustain. 
That  immediately  after  the  first  accident  to 
the  Axle  of  the  Freight  Car,  orders  were 
given  to  increase  the  size  of  100  sets  just 
then  contracted  for,  of  which  about  40 
sets  have  subsequently  been  received  ; 
and  further  to  ensure  safety,  directions  were 
given  to  lessen  the  weight  of  eaeh  Carload, 
to  be  ascertained  and  adjusted  by  passing 
over  scales — which  will  so>on  form  a  part  of 
the  Road  at  the  Depository. 

Ill  conclusion,  the  Board  feel  authorised 
to  congratulate  the  Stockholders  on  the 
favorable  prospects  of  the  enterprize.  A 
work  of  such  extent,  requiring  the  highest 
order  of  mechanical  experience  and  skill, 
can  no  where  be  perfected  at  once.  Oc- 
casional failures,  delays  alid  losses,  are  to 
be  expected.  No  Road  in  the  world  is  ex- 
empt t'rom  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  ours,  and  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  to  contend  with,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  success  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  Road  of  the  same  class. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board. 
John  Ravenel,  President. 

RI^PORT  OF  H.  ALLKN. 

To  the  President,  ^c. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  information,  as  to  the 
Road  and  Transportation  Departments,  is 
herein  communicated,  together  with  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Superintendent  of 
Machinery,  as  to  the  Department  under  his 
charge. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that 
the  system  of  management  adopted  Ua  the 
care  and  gradual  improvement  of  the  Road, 
continues  to  eflfect  those  important  objects 
in  an  ellicient  manner.  The  details  of  that 
system  having  already  been  fully  commu- 
nicated, a  repetition  s  therefore  unnecessary. 
Within  the  last  six  months,  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  more  effectually  into  operation 
the  views  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  filling  up 
of  the  Road  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
embankments.  A  portion  of  the  work  of 
this  character  has  been  carried  on  in  cases 
where  the  earth  could  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained  at  the  sides,  .ind  the  filling  in  be 
effected  without  the  use  of  Embankment 
Cars,  by  small  contracts  with  individuals, 
residing  on  or  near  the  line  of  Road,  It  is 
found  that  for  all  such  cases,  this  is  de- 
cidedly  the  most  judicious  plan,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  all  similar  work  in  the 
same  way.  For  the  removal  of  work  by 
Embankment  Cars,  when  such  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  necessary  that  the  force  be  em- 
ployed  by  th«  Company  under  competent 
overseers.  In  many  cases  it  is  expedient 
to  employ  horse  power  for  transporting  th« 
Cars,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  cah  be  done 
\\\i\\  facility,  economy,  and  with  such 
yearly  progrei^  as  the  Board  may  decide 
on. 

There  are  now  65  miles  of  Road  "  Sur- 
face Construction,"  of^  which'  27  miles  are 
£lied^up  level  with  the  Ruils; 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  piles  and 
other  wood  work  has  been  directed  and 
made  within  the  last  two  months  ;  which 
has  resulted  in  the  satisfactory  reports,  that 
apparently  almost  the  entire  Road  exhibits 
few  signs  of  decay,  and  that  the  few  ex- 
ceptions are  where  (he  timber  was  original- 
ly inferior,  er  where  the  Road  runs  within 
the  first  six  miles  through  the  dry  sand 
ridges.  To  all  such  cases  close  attention  is 
paid,  and  in  filling  up  the  Road,  a  particular 
attention  is  had  to  the  relative  state  of  the 
various  parts.  It  is  especially  satisfactory 
to  know  that  where  the  Road  is  elevated,  in 
consequence  of  its  passing  over  low  grounds, 
the  piles  remain  unimpaired,  and  possess 
to  all  appearances  the  same  strength  nud 
security  that  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of 
long  trains  of  Cars  and  Engines,  heavier 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  use. 

It  is  also  a  highly  gratifying  fact,  that  of 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the 
Road,  not  one,  to  this  day,  can  be  attributed 
to  a  failure  or  defect  in  the  Road.  It  may 
not  be  imintereeting  to  have  stated  what 
have  been  the  sources  of  those  accidents 
that  have  occurred. 

They  have  been  found  in  three  causes. 
Ist,  From  the  improper  position  in  which 
the  gates  and  crossing  rails  of  the  turnouts 
were  in,  when  the  Kngines  or  Cars  have 
attempted  to  enter  or  leave  the  passing 
places.  Such  are  therefore  sittributed  to  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  attendants 
at  the  turnouts.  Our  efforts  and  arrange- 
ments to  remove  this  source  of  accidents, 
have  been  nearly  successful,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  hereafter  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Another  source  of  accident  has  been  in 
the  running  one  Engine  against  another, 
and,  in  som*  instances,  against  animals  that 
cross  the  road  before  the  Engine. 

It  is  however  principally  from  the  break- 
age of  Axles  that  most  of  the  accidents 
have  originated.  It  is  probable  that  the  use 
of  high  Cars  and  elevated  loads  of  Cotton 
have  occasioned  tlie  breaking  of  the  same 
sized  axles  that  have  previously,  with  the 
low  cars,  been  found  adequately  strong. 
Measures  were  taken  some  time  since  to 
fuard  against  such  breakage,  by  reducing 
the  loads  carried  by  the  present  cars,  and 
having  all  the  new  axles  made  of  larger  di- 
mensions. 

The  breakage  of  axles  on  our  Road  has 
proved  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience 
than  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
8tructui;ejof  the  Road  being  such  as  to  per- 
mit the  broken  parts  of  wheels  or  axles, 
when  they  dropped,  to  become  entangled 
with  them,  by  which  means,  as  the  Engine 
continued  to  "advance,  much  of  the  Road 
may  be  deranged,  and  thus  the  evil  be  ex- 
tended to  other  Cars.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  attendant  evil  (and  it  is  one  which  fre- 
que*ntly  may  be  greater  than  the  original 
one,)  that  it  becomes  of  peculiar  value  that 
the  extent  of  surface  be  increased  as  nmch 
as  possible,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  great 
weight,  not  only  that  the  Embankment 
operations  be  carried  on  at  an  earlier  day 
and  with  greater  progress  than  was  origi- 
nally intended,  but  that  all  parts  of  the 
Road,  which  can  be  easily  filled  up,  should 
be  rendered  secure  iu  this  respect  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  use  of  Engines  occasioning  a  greater 
weight  in  one  point  than  was  originally 
calculated  upon,  has  in  some  instances 
gradually  pressed  the  iron  plates  into  the 
wood  ;  and  where  the  timber  has  been  infe- 
rior, rendered  a  new  surface  necessary. 
This  is  readily  done,  and  is  attcntled  to  by 
the  overseers  and  their  assistants. 

lathe  Tra&sj^oiUitiou  X)epurtment  much 


improvement  has  been  effected  in  reference 
to  the  security  of  goods  from  fire  and  wet, 
and  as  our  steam  power  and  cars  are  be- 
coming  more  adequate  to  the  demands  for 
transportation,  greater  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty is  gradually  introduced.'  Manifest 
advantages  as  well  as  economy  have  been 
experienced  from  the  new  arrangements  for 
the  receipt,  loading  and  forwarding  goods 
at  the  new  Depository  in  Mary  street.  By 
means  of  them,  goods  are  loaded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  [received,  the  cars 
are  put  in  train  and  dispatched  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  loaded,  and  the  same  or- 
der of  Cars  preserved  throughout  the  line. 
Thus  goods  will  be  delivered  at  the  place  of 
destination  in  the  consecutive  ord^  in 
which  fhey  were  received.  Similar  ar- 
rangements will  be  eventually  necessary  at 
the  more  important  Depositories.  Those 
for  Hamburg,  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  were  entered  into  some 
time  since,  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  in 
operation,  and  it  is  believed  generally  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Company,  and  to  the  dispatch 
of  their  business. 

Several  minor  arrangements,  having  in 
view  the  improvement  of  operations  in  the 
Transportation  Department,  are  in  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  ere  long,  that  Department 
will  approxiniato  iu  its  transactions  to  that 
regularity  and  certainty  that  appears  to  be 
expected  in  a  peculiar  degree  from  Railroad 
transportation.     Respectfully  submitted. 

Horatio  Allen. 

October  31st,  1834. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed on  the  Railroad,  the  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  brought  down  on  it,  with  the 
amount  received  from  freight  and  passage 
for  the  si.\  months  ending  October  31st, 
1834. 


May .... 
June  . . . 
.luly 

4»g'ist . . 

Septembr 
October. 


No. 
bales 
cotton 


Amount 

of 
Freight. 


3,103  8,345  63 
1,679  5,624  20 
655  3,581  35 
1,161 1  .'),.304  01 
1,844.10,411  79 
4,314|  13,837  99 


Passengers. 


No. 


12,75647,304  97 


3,401 
2,672 
2,556 
1,652 
1,138 
2,156 

l3;575 


Total 
Amount 
Amount,  llleeeived. 
72I  18,909  35 
66' 12,407  86 


10,363 
6,783 
5,164 
3,624 
3,044 
7,159 


66 


08   8,928  09 


8,746  01 


13,4.56  31 
20,997  80 


.36,140  45  83,445  42 


Statement  sliowing  the  Current  Expenses 
of  the  Road  from  1st  May  to  31st  October, 
1834. 

Expended  in  Ciish,  on  the  curreht  charges 
against  the  business  done,  say  in  wages, 
repairs,  &c $43,061  11 

Amount  of  debt  due  31st  Oct, 

1834,  as  per  ac't  c't §275,707  58 

Amount  of  debt  due  Ist  May, 
as  per  ac't 168;715  26 

Increase  of  debt  from  1st  May 
to  31st  October $106,992  32 


Increase  of  Machinery  and  oili- 
er property  sliown  by  excess  • 
of  amount  of  inventory  of 
31st  Oct.  over  that  of  Ist 
May,  1834 $92,475  82 

Connniction  of  ro:id  from  Ln. 
toDepos 4,000  00 

Embankment 6,000  00 


$102,475  82 


Showing  the  diffi'rence  which  luis  also 
been  expende<i  in  current  charges  against 
the  road 4,516  50 

Add  amount  of  Suiaries,  P.  Rolls,  &C.  for 
month  of  Octolier 9,926  06 


Making  a  lota!  of  current  expenses §57,503  67 

•-Eieess  of  Receipt  i  over  current  expenses 

from  Isl  May  to  31.st  October,  1834 .....    25.041  75 

Ueceipis  of  Road  fruni  l»l  Mav  to  'Jls-t  Oc- 
(ob«r,183l '...........,^it,^i2 


Delays  in  Chancery. — We  frequently  reid  in 
American   papers  sneers    upon  the  interminable 
doublings   and    delays  in  tiie    Hng!i?h  Court  of 
Chancery,   whicli  would  seem  to   imply  that  in 
that  patticular  we   are  better  ofi'.     The  facvia> 
however,   with  respect  to  this  State,  that  a  caae 
in  Chancery,  hear  J  upon  pleadings    and  proofs, 
cannot  be  brongbt  to  conclusion  in  less  than  run 
YEARS :     We   question  whether  my  Lord  Eldon 
doubted  upon  an  average  longer  than  this. 
[Fvom  ike  Herkimer  County  Whig.} 
The  Railroad. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  apprai- 
sers  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  o(  the  lands 
at  this  place,  which  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
Kaiiruad  have  taken  from  R.  R.  Ward,  Esq.,  af. 
ter  a  session  of  about  tiv«  weeks,  made  their  re- 
port.    They   esiimaie  the  value  ot  said  lands  at 
$4,613.     The  average  valuation  which  the  wit- 
nesses  on  the  nart  of   Mr.   Ward  put   upon  the 
property,    we    understand,    is  between    17  and 
$18,0U0,  and   the  average  valuation  oi  the  wit. 
nesses  for  both, parties,  upwards  of  $12,000.     It 
is  evident  therelore  that  the  appraisers   adopted 
a   different  rule  of  valuation  from  that  of  Mr. 
Wards'  witnesses,  and  we  believe  different  from 
that  which  the  iniij  nny  of  our  citizens  consider 
the  true  one.     We  heard  noi  much  of  the  testu 
mony  in  the  case  ;  but  from  whai  knowledge  we 
have  ot  the  location  of  tiic  railroad  and  the  value 
of  property   at  this  place,   we    nave   formed  an 
opinion  that  the  appraisment  is  altogether  too  low. 
We  believe  the  true  value  of  that  property  to  be 
just  what  it  would  sell  for  at  public  sale,  with  all 
attending  circumstances,  except  that  of  the  rad- 
road  passing  over  it ;  with  the  proper  previous 
notice  ;  the  credit  usually  given  upon  such  exten- 
sive dealings;  and  tiie  power  of  obstructing  roads, 
as  much  as  the  railroad  will  obstruct  them.     Now 
wc  believe  that  tho  said  property  so  offered  for 
sale,  would  command  a  price  at  least  double  that 
put  upon  ir"by-the  appraisrs;  net  perhaps  lor  the 
actual  use  of  the  puichaser,  but  for  the  purpose  o{ 
re. sale  to  Mr.  Ward.     Anil  we  are  well  assured 
that  ,  after   this  matter  is  entirely    settled,  Mr. 
Ward,    or  any  other  person  mtuated  as   be  is, 
would  gladly  pay  to  the  Railroad  Company,  |en 
thousand  dollars  tor  this  very  strip  ot  land- 

We  are  informed  .Mr.  Ward  intends  to  earry 
the  case  before  the  Chancellor  for  correction. 

In  the  above  notice  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
call  in  question  the  impariiality  or  the  motives  of 
the  appraisrs.  The  character  of  these  men  would 
repel  any  unfavorable  imputation.  But  with  pro- 
per respect  to  their  opinions  we  merely  oflerour 
own,  from  doing  which  an  editor  cannot  well  re- 
frain. 


The  following  article  ie  from  the  Westchester 

Spy. 

FouGHKEEPsir. — We  lAc  Poughkeepsie — per- 
haps because  it  has  been  our  home,  the  scene  of 
oar  boyish  sports,  ihc  place  where  we  were  car- 
essed and  flogged,  scolded,  flattered,  knd  drub- 
bed  into  obedience.  But  no  matter  about  ths 
cause — as  we  said,  we  like  the  place,  and  on  pass- 
ing through  it  a  few  days  since  w«  were  struck 
with  the  chances  which  have  taken  place  in  and 
about  the  villafje.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  of 
enterprize  and  improvement  awake  which  is 
making  it  one  of  the  mot-t  beautiful  and  desirable 
locations  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. — 
Within  a  few  years  a  great  number  of  new  and 
elegant  buildings  iiave  been  erected,  the  streets 
have  bsen  handsomely  paved,  the  number  of 
stores  have  grea;l)%jncrea8ed,  and  it  has  put  on" 
an  active,  stirring,  business-going  aspect,  which 
is  a  sure  indication  of  its  prosperity.  .\nd  if,  as 
a  western  editor  has  remarked,  "the  business, 
character,  enterprize,  and  advantages  of  a  place 
may  very  accurately  be  estimated  from  its  news- 
papers," Poughkeepsie  will  rank  high  on  the  list 
of  flourishing  villager,  and  present  an  improve- 
ment unparalleled  in  the  oldest  settled  counties. 
It  seems  to  ns  but  a  shon  time  (we  cannot  say 
exactly  how  lonp)  since  the  Poughkeepsie  Jour- 
nal and  the  Dutchess  Objcrvcr.  uvo  small,  blue, 
megre.looking  nap* r*,  wore  all  ilint  were  issued 
in  the  village.  N-jw  there  are  four  large  and 
cosily  printed  shee's,  somo  oi  wliich,  for  the 
b«ftuty  Qi  tkeii  drpv^Tftace  «ad  th«  able  nuuiacr 
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in   whiph  they   are  comlucted,  are  scarcely  sur- 
passed  by  the  best  jourimltt  in  the  State. 

With  a  large  extent  of  rich,  fertile,  highly  cul- 
tivated  land  to  support  it,  Poughkeepsie  must 
continue  lo  increase  its  business  ;  and  should  the 
inhabitants  succeed  in  constructing  a  canal  or 
railroad  to  Stockbridg'e,  as  they  contemplate,  it 
will  open  new  sources  of  wealth  and  activity  a  n 
give  anew  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place. 
Two  whaling  companies  with  a  capital  ot  $200,- 
000  each,  have  been  chartered,  the  stock  of 
which  has  all  been  taken  up,  and  one  of  them  is 
in  Buccesssful  operation  with  three- ships  at  sea. 
A  reservoir  to  supply  the  village  with  water  in 
case  of  fire  is  also  in  progress,  and  meanres 
are  taken  to  procure  a  charter  of  a  third  bank, 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  obtained  without  much 
opposition. 

The  improvements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tillage  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Messrs. 
Oakly  and  Cunningham,  who  jointly  owned  the 
land,  have  laid  out  a  new  and  beautiful  street, 
and  whilst  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  sold  3G 
lots  at  auction  at  an  average  price  of  $300  each, 
besides  several  others  at  private  »ale.  On  these 
lots  the  purchasers  design  to^  build,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  will  ere  long  be  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  village.  Besides,  we  perceive  that 
the  supervisors  have  taken  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  elegant  Court  House,  and 
(Ui  applicatian  will  probably  be  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature this  winter  to  that  effect. 


Fig.  1. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Steam-Carriage  in  Belgium, 
Antwerp,  Sept.  28. — This  day  a  trial 
was  made  with  one  of  the  locomotive  ma- 
chines which  have  just  arrived  iu  this  I 
country  from  England.  It  was  perfectly 
successful.  The  carriage  started  at  half 
past  eleven,  along  the  paved  road  from 
Antwerp  lo  Brussels,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Luytageii,  where  the  company 
stopped  tor  twenty-fiv(!  minutes.  At  a 
quarter  to  one,  tiie  carriage  had  returned 
to  Antwerp,  and  was  running  round  the 
Place  de  Meir.  Notwithstanding  this 
speed,  we  observed  that,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  first  trial  on  our  ruuds,  the  car> 
riage  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  any 
thing  like  the  velocity  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  we  are  assured  that  in  future 
it  will  be  allowed  to  run  even  much  fast- 
er  !  All  along  the  road  the  spectators, 
astonished  at  a  sigtit  so  new  to  them,  sa- 
luted the  steamer  with  cheers  and  accla- 
mations. •  This  new  carriage  does  not, 
only  run  with  extraordinary  velocity,  but 
.it  stops  and  turns  and  winds  about  in 
every  direction  with  astonishing  facility. 
This  was  particularly  remarked  during 
the  evolutions  on  the  Place  de  Meir, 
amidst  crowds  of  carriages,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians.  Many  persons'had  pre- 
viously thought  that  the  steam- curriagu 
would  be  the  cause  of  accidents  by  caus- 
ing alarm  to  horses.  This  objection  is* 
proved  to  be  chimerical ;  it  was  purposely 
put  to  the  test  in  every  possible  manner. 
Horses  were  made  to  approach  it  in  vari- 
ous  ways,  and  not  one,  at  any  time,  show- 
ed any  symptom  of  fear.  Both  going 
from  and  returning  to  Antwerp  the  steam- 
carriage  drew  anotiicr  carriage  after  it, 
full  of  passengers.  Mor.  Herald.] — We 
believe  the  carriage  here  al!>ulo(l  to  is 
that  of  Messrs.Squire  and  Macerone. 

Anecdote. — AO'honest  Hibernian,  upon  reading 
his  physician's  bill,  replied  lo  the  Doctor  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  paying  him  for  his  medicine, 
but  his  Tisits  he  would  returi(. 


t  ■  •^• 


Fig.  2. 


[From  the  LenJon  Mechanics'  Maffoxino.  j 

ISkifting  Paddle.  Wheel. 

SiKj — I  send  you  the  accompanying 
plan  and  description  of  a  paddle  wheel 
for  insertion  in  your  Magazine.  The  in- 
tention of  it  is  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal, 
and  to  remove  entirely  the  wheel  from 
the  vessel  in  a  few  minutes.  It  has  ge- 
nerally  been  admired  for  its  simplicity  ; 
but  from  my  not  having  means  to  produce 
it  on  a  large  scale,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  laying  it  before  the  public,  imagining 
that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  conducive  to 
the  general  good. 

The  wheel  is  nearly  similar  to  the  or- 
dinary  one,  with  the  exception  of  one  seg. 
ment  of  the  boss  being  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  the  radii  arms  there  inserted  to 
revolve  on  circular  bolts,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  upper  part  of  fig.  1  ;  and  those  re- 
volving  radii  are  connected  by  disjointed 
rin)s,  which  are  of  course  flexible.  The 
two  upper  radii  may  be  Separated  by  un- 
screwing  the  two  shackle  screws  a  a, 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
moveable  segment  of  the  wheel  tightly 
together. 

Now,  as  the  wheel  is  represented  in  fig. 
I,  it  is  connected  and  ready  for  use ;  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  ^^dtcr,  the  screws  a 
a  are  eased  down,  and  the  weight  of  the 
divided  segments  is  allowed  to  come  upon 
the  tackles  c  c,  which  are  attached  to  the 
two  upper  radii,  and  the  top  of  the  paddle 
box,  through  the  two  scuttles  d.  They 
are  then  lowered  down  upon  the  standing 
part  of  the  wheel,  and  lashed  thereto  with 
chains  through  the  scuttles  b  h.  The 
paddle  is  then  caused  to  make  a  demi- 


revolution,  and  is  entirely  withdrawn  ftom 
the  water,  assuming  the  position  of  fig.  2. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  advantages 
which  I  think  would  be  derived  frfim  my 
invention. 

First,  should  a  vessel  be  running  along 
a  lee-shore,  and  an  accident  happen  to 
her  machinery,  which  renders  it  useless, 
the  paddles  could  entirely  be  taken  ofl^  the 
vessel  in  a  few  minutes,  and  she  would  be 
placed  under  canvass  to  keep  her  off  the 
shore. 

Secondly,  should  a  steam-vessel  be  on 
a-  long  voyage  when  the  fuel  must  be 
econonriised,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  favorable  breeze  ;  or  in 
running  down  a  trade  wind,  to  consume  no 
fuel  for  days  together. 

And,  thirdly,  it  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  remove  the  paddles  in  case  of  ex- 
posure to  ice,  as  in  the  Dutch  or  Russian 
steam. vessels,  which  have  to  encounter 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  broken  ice 
when  the  thaw  commences.  Or  should 
a  steam-vessel  be  again  wanted  for  anoth- 
er Polar  expedition,  what  an  advantage  it 
would  be  to  her  to  be  capable  of  immedi- 
ately withdrawing  her  paddles,  in  case  of 
being  suddenly  surrounded  with  ice,  or 
again  quickly  applying  them  on  n^seting 
with  clear  water.  1        .   .,  v  V* 

I  have  constructed  a  model  with  the 
flexible  rims  formed  of  crank  chain,  but 
which  I  have  been  advised  to  lay  aside  in 
favor  of  my  original  plan  of  jointed  bars. 
Trusting  it  may  be  approved  of, 

Henrv  Cunningham. 

Cold  Harbor,  Gosport.     \t      .. 
Sept.  15,  1834.        J. ,      .  _  . 
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Lunar  Influence. — If  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  are  raised  from  their  fathom, 
less  bed  by  the  power  of  the  silver  moon, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the 
tides  of  the  atmosphere  are  subject,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  same  mysterious  in- 
fluence.  ;^.:.,  .  -        ;  .' 

In  tropical  climates,  especially,  the 
power  of  the  moon  over  animal  and  ve- 
getable life  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
very  great,  and  why  Mot  in  other  portions 
of  the  globe  also  ?  It  is  stated  by  a  learned 
writer,  that  in  Demarara  there  are  thir- 
teen springs  and  thirteen  autumns  every 
year ;  for  so  many  times  does  the  sap  of 
the  tree  ascend  to  its  topmost  branches, 
and  descend  to  the  roots.  For  example, 
the  waJlaha,  a  resinous  tree,  common  in 
Demarara,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
mahogany,  if  cut  down  in  the  dark,  a 
short  time  before  the  new  moon,  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  woods  in  the  world  for 
building  purposes  ;  in  that  state  attempt 
to  split  it  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
it  will  ^e  driven  in  the  most  jagged,  une- 
qual manner ;  cut  down  another  tree  of 
the  same  kind  at  full  moon,  arid  the  tree, 
it  is  said,  can  readily  be  split  into  the  fin- 
est smooth  shingles,  or  into  staves  for 
making  casks,  but  in  this  state,  if  applied 
to  building  purposes,  it  speedily  decays. 
Bamboos  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  if  cut 
at  the  dark  moon,  will  endure  ten  or 
twelve  years ;  if  at  full  moon,  they  will 
be  rotten  in  two  or  three  years  ;  and  thus 
it  is  with  most  of  the  forest  trees.  If 
these  statements  can  be  relied  upon,  they 
would  sernn  \o  afford  an  important  prac- 
tical hint  to  those  engaged  in  getting  out 
and  preparing  shipping  timber  from  ex- 
tensive  forests  in  our  own  country.  Have 
any  experiments  ever  been  tried,  or  any 
facts  noticed  by  ship.builders  upon  the 
subject  ?  It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  the 
timbers  of  our  public  vessels  oft-times  rot 
while  yet  on  the  stocks,  and  before  they 
are  completed.  May  not  the  circumstance 
be  attributed  to  the  particular  season  and 
particular  age  of  the  moon  when  the  tim- 
hers  were  felled  in  the  forest. — [Ports- 
mouth  Journal.] 


Animalcules. — "  Having,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Linnaeus,  (says  Mr.  Ellis,  a 
writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions) 
made  several  experiments  on  the  infusion 
of  mushrooms  in  water,  in  order  to  prove 
the  theory  that  these  seeds  are  first  ani- 
fnals  and  then  plants,  it  appeared  evi- 
dently that  the  seeds  were  put  in  motion 
by  very  minute  animalcules,  which  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  mush- 
room,  for  by  pecking  at  these  seeds,  which 
are  reddish,  light,  round  bodies,  they 
moved  them  about  with  great  agility  in  a 
variety  of  directions,  while  the  little  ani- 
mals themselves  were  scarcely  visible, 
till  the  food  they  had  eaten  discovered 
them.  The  satisfaction  I  received  from 
clearing  up  this  point,  led  me  into  many 
other  curious  and  interesting  experi- 
ments.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Needham  sup- 
poses these  little  transparent  ramified  fil- 
aments, and  jointed  or  coralloid  bodies, 
(strung  like  coral  beads,)  which  the  mi- 


croscope  discovers  to  us  on  the  surface 
of  inert  animal  and  vegetable  infusions 
when  they  become  putrid,  to  be  zoo- 
phytes, or  branched  animals ;  but  to  me 
they  appear,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  with 
the  best  glasses,  to  be  that  genus  of  fun- 
gi  called  mucor,  or  mouldiness.  Their 
vegetation  is  so  amazingly  quick  that  they 
may  be  perceived  in  the  microscope  even 
to  grow  and  feed  under  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server.  Mr.  Needham  has  pointed  out 
to  us  a  species  that  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  parts  of  fructification.  This,  he 
says,  proceeds  from  an  infusion  of  bruised 
wheat.  I  have  seen  the  same  species 
proceed  from  the  body  of  a  dead  fly, 
which  has  become  putrid  by  lying  floating 
for  some  time  in  a  glass  of  water  where 
some  flowers  had  been.  This  species  of 
mucor  sends  forth  a  mass  of  transparent 
filamentous  roots,  from  whence  arise  hoU 


low  stems,  that  support  little  oblong  ves- 
sels, with  a  hole  on  the  top  of  each.  From 
these  I  could  plainly  see  minute  globules 
or  seeds  issue  forth  in  great  abundance, 
with  an  elastic  force,  and  turn  about  in 
the  water  as  if  they  were  animated.  Con- 
tinning  to  view  them  with  some  attention, 
I  could  just  discover  that  the  putrid  water 
which  surrounded  them  was  full  of  the 
minutest  animalcula,  and  that  these  little 
<:reatures  began  to  attack  the  seeds  of 
the  mucor  for  food.  This  new  motion 
continued  the  appearance  of  their  being 
alive  for  some  time  longer ;  but  soon  after 
many  of  them  arose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  remaining  there  without  motion  ; 
and  a  succession  of  them  afterwards 
coming  up,  they  united  together  in  little 
thin  masses,  and  floated  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  remaining  there  quite  inactive  du- 
ring the  time  of  observation."      ,      . , 
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Date. 


1834. 


Oct.     1 


"  10 

"  11 

"  12 

"  13 

'•  14 

"  15 

•'  16 

"  17 

"  18 

"  19 

"  20 

"  21 

"  22 

"  23 

"  24 

"  25 

"  26 

"  27 

"  28 

"  29 

"  30 

"  31 
Nov.  1 

*',  2 

"  3 

"  4 

"  5 

"  6 

"  7 

"  8 

"  9 

"  10 

"  11 

••  12 

"  13 

"  14 

"  15 

"  16 

"  17 

"  18 

"  19 

"  20 

"  21 

"  22 

"  23 

"  24 

"  25 

"  26 

"  27 

"  28 

"  29 

"  30 


Thermometer. 


Mom. 


67 
67 
73 
73 
66 
64 
72 
74 
70 
54 
53 
62 
64 
49 
51 
53 
69 
70 
48 
37 
44 
59 
52 
'55 
62 
62 
64 
47 
52 
66 
66 
64 
56 
60 
68 
67 
58 
48 
50 
52 
50 
62 
64 
64 
68 
64 
67 
42 
38 
41 
47 
44 
66  ' 
40 
44 
40 
26 
28 
51 
52 


Noon. 


53Ag 


74 

74 

82 

76 

68 

75 

83 

84 

73 

67 

76 

77 

73 

69 

75 

81 

82 

86 

58 

62 

70 

72 

76 

76 

80 

72 

68 

76 

74 

88 

74 

76 

77  . 

80 

77 

82 

72 

70 

72 

76 

74 

66 

72 

76 

78 

70 

69 

54 

52 

70 

61 

72 

68 

57 

48 

50 

52 

51 

60 

62 


Night, 


76 
72 
78 
73 
67 
74 
80 
77 
71 
65 
72 
73 
67 
66 
69 
74 
79 
82 
52 
56 
68 
70 
71 
71 
74 
66 
64 
68 
74 
78 
73 
70 
73 
74 
73 
74 
63 
64 
66 
66 
71 
64 
72 
74 
72 
70 
70 
47 
48 
67 
58 
67 
64 
51 
47 
44 
:  47 
i  56 
I  62 
I  54 
J  54 


Wind. 


8W 


Cloudy— heavy  rain  and  thunder  in  the  evening  and  all  night 
. .    — heavy  rain  in  morning 
. .    —showers  all  day  and  clear  in  the  evening 
. .    — rain,  day  and  night       •  ^. 


NW 

calm 

E 
'N 

calm 

E 
NW 

calm 


E 

NE 

calm 


clear— 
cloudy- 
clear 


SE 

calm 


HE 


calm 

w 
calm/. 


NW 

calm 

NW 

N 

K 
SE 

calm 


Weather,  Remarks,  &r. 


— dear  evening 


at  noon 


A^ 


cloudy — rsin  in  the  evening 
clear — 

. .  —white  froBt  light 

cloudy — clear  in  the  evening 
clear — 


cloudy — 
clear — 

cloudy — 


Red  River  M 


ImtMimo 


I' 


clear 

cloudy — clear  in"  the  morning 

clear  all  day 

cloudy  in  the  momiag — clear  at  noon 
clear 

.  .—cloudy  morning 

clear  all  day  .:;,.    >i;^ 


clear  in  the  morning — cloudy  at  noon 

cloudy — ^foggy  morning 

. .    — rain  in  the  evening  and  all  night 

. .    — rain  in  the  moniing — clear  in  tite  evwiing 

. .  ■  — clear  in  the  evening 

clear  all  day  - 

—light  white  frost 


cloudy — clear  in  the  evening  '       .  ' 

clear  all  day  ? ' 

cloudy  all  day  :  ., 

clear  all  day 

• . — heavy  white  frost  .     •  * 

cloudy — rain  at  night  "    • 

•  •    — rain,  iDornine  and  Boon - 
clear  all  day  ~  [perfectly  caUn  it  clear 

— the  Eclipae  showed  to  the  extent  of  ratculation,  tiieday  ben^ 


month 


of  October,   5  feet  2  inches  ;  below  high  water  25.  feet    P  inches. 
.    November, 4   ..Ji     ..  ..  29    ,.   11 
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JANUARY  3-l«.  1835. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

PiiiNcirLKi  OF  Diagnosis,  3i1  edition,  by  Mar. 
SHALL  Hall,  M.  D.  ;  1  vol.  8vo  ;  N.  York,  D.  Af- 
rLKTON  &■  Co. — The  title  page  informs  us  that  this 
it  a  second  edition,  and  that  it  has  been  "  entire- 
ly rewritten  ;"  from  which  it  seems  reasonable  to 
draw  two  inferences — the  first,  that  in  its  origi- 
nal slate  the  work  was  found  po  good  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  to  exhaust  the  first  edition ;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  the  author  thought  it  so  capable  ot  im- 
provement, as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  rewriting  it. 
Whence  we  conclude,  though  not  positively,  that 
if  the  work  was  good  before,  it  is  better  now. 

An  Blemkntarv  Treatise  on  Aluebra,  thbo- 
rktical  and  Practical,  by  James  IIyan  ;  3d  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected;  New  York,  W.  E. 
Dkan. — This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  already  in  repute.  It  embudies  the 
algebraic  method  of  the  late  Prof.  Adrain  for  de- 
monsirating  (he  propositions  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Euclid. 

Scott's  Works  complete  in  seven  volumes  ; 
Tol.  1,  8vo ;  N.  York,  Conner  &,  Cooke. — The 
great  unJertaki:ig  of  these  publishers  to  present 
to  American  readers  the  complete  works  of  Scott 
in  seven  volumes,  of  from  1000  to  1200  double- 
columned  pages  each,  and  at  a  price  less  by  onp 
hundred  dollart  than  the  publication  price  in  En. 
gland,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  One  volume  only, 
the  seventh,  is  wanting,  and  that  will  be  publish- 
ed as  soon  as  the  copy  can  be  obtained  from  En- 
gland. It  will  comprise  a  biography  of  Scott  by 
Locklrart,  and  tiie  Life  of  Napoleon  revised  by 
the  author  sometime  before  his  death.  Thinking 
as  we  do  of  Walter  Scott,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  hearts  and  understandings 
of  men  in  all  climes,  and  as  using  that  mastery 
always  with  a  pure  and  moral  purpose,  we  coiisi. 
dertbe  dissemination  of  his  works  a  public  bene- 
fit,  and  hope  the  publishers  of  this  edition  of  them 
will  be  abundintly  remunerated. 

Graphics,  a  Manual  of  Drawing  and  Writing, 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  by  Rembrandt 
Fcalk;  I.  r.  Peaslse,  N.  York — A  little  trea. 
{ise,  from  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  brush,  on 
iht  principles  of  drawing  and  writing,  cannot 
but  be  valuable.  The  avalogy  between  the  two 
is  thus  comprehensively  stated — "  Writing  is 
nothing  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters  ; 
drawing  is  little  more  than  writing  the  forms  of 
objects."  Mr.,Peale  says,  and  we  doubt  not  just- 
ly,  that  any  one  may  be  taught  to  draw,  so  as  to 
render  the  talcRt  one  of  delight  and  use  to  him. 
self,  although  it  is  given  only  to  a  few  to  excel — 
as  all  have  the  gift  of  speech,  though  it  is  the  pri> 
▼ilege  of  but  few  to  speak  eloquently.  He  also 
thinks,  and  gives  sound  reasons  for  the  opinien, 
that  drawing  should  precede  writing.  This  little 
treatise  upon  Graphics  is,  we  think,  ingenious 
and  worthy  to  be  consulted. 

The  American  Monthlt  Maqaxine,  for  Janu. 
ary,  1835.  New  York  :  Mdnson  Bancroft. — We 
always  look  with  high  expectations  for  this  pe. 
riodical,  and  always  find  our  expectations  ful- 
filled  ;  for  it  is  never  without  papers  of  great 
merit.  The  number  before  us  is  very  good. — 
The  coniinnation  of  the  story  of  "  the  Brothers" 
is  in  the  same  vigorous  and  impassioned  style, 
as  the  earlier  chapters'.  "  Sketches  on  the  Road," 
ia  fioglaadt  by  an  American  traveller,  accm  t9 


be  what  they  purport,  the  unaflfected  narrative  of 
an  intelligent  stage-coach  traveller,  who  sets 
down  naught  in  malice,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  suffers  nothing  to  escape  his  observation. 
The  story  of  the  cruize  of  Capt.  Smith  and  a  bear 
on  a  cake  of  ice  is  told  famously  well,  and  "  Cleo- 
patra" is  worthy  of  the  pen  that  has  given 
such  delightful  passages  in  the  life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  this 
number  without  expressing  our  entire  concur, 
rence,  as  the  writer  of  this  without  any  impro- 
priety may,  in  the  high  estimate  whicb  is  placed 
upon  the  forthcoming  volumes  entitled  "a  Win. 
ter  in  the  West."  The  basis  of  this  very  enter, 
taining,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive,work,  is 
the  letters  published  last  year  in  this  pAper  from 
a  traveller  in  the  Far  West;  There,  are,  how- 
ever, many  additions,  and  much  new  matter. — 
We  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
these  volumes,  of  which  some  sheets  only 
hare  been  seen  as  yet,  are  published. 

The  Knickerbocker  vol.  v.  No.  1,  for  Janu. 
ary  1835. — We  have  barely  glanced  through  this 
number,  as  we  find  it  upon  our  table  this  morning, 
but  it  appears  well  worthy  of  being  put  forth  as 
an  earnest  of  what  the  Magazine  will  do  in  the 
coming  year.  Among  the  contributors  we  find 
the  names  of  Dr.  Metcalf,  Percival,  Dr.  Bird, 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Butler,  and  others.  There  is  a  well- 
written  and  interesting  article,  on  "  the  Rosic- 
ruciaii  Philosophy,"  by  John  Inman,  Esq.,  some 
stanzas  by  Miss  M.  A.  Browne  the  popular  Bag- 
lish  authoress  of  several  admired  pieces,  some 
amusing  excerpts  by  Matthew  Cary,  Esq.,  and  a 
long  list  of  literary  notices.  Nor  must  we  lor. 
get  to  mention  a  vivid  and  graphic  sea  sketch 
\^  the  a«thor  of  the  "  Mmioy."  '"\ 

A  Narative  of  the  £xc(;r5ions,  Voyaoes  anC) 
Travels,  performed  at  different  periods  in 
America,  Europe,  Asla,  and  Africa,  by  George 
Rapkue,  Esft.;  1  vol.  8  vo.  N.  Y. :  Bliss,  Wads, 
worth,  &  Co. — We  have  npt  in  a  long  time,|read 
a  handsomer  volume— rnever  one  more  original 
in  its  contents.  The  book  as  the  author  in 
(lis  preface  tells  us,  was  "printed  on  my  own  ac- 
count and  risk,  and  of  course  no  bookseller  could 
say  to  me  enlarge  this,  soften  that,  and  entirely 
obliterate  this  page,  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  the 
sale  of  the  work.  It  is  therefore  given  in  the 
spirif  of  independence."  Truly  so  it  ia.  Here 
is  no  book  learning — no  rutd  or  affected  virtu — 
no  aping  of  foreign  fashions,  or  de)»i«ciation  of 
those  of  the  good  old  limes,  and  race  of  the  new 
Amsterdammers.  Our  wanderer  travelled  be- 
cause  he  liked  it — and  has  now  published  his 
travels  because  he  likes  it.  And  if  the  public  are 
not  pleased — or  fastidious  critics  choose  to  carp, 
we  take  it,  that  the  son  of  Rem  Rapelje,  will  be 
as  indifTerent  to  their  cavils  and  their  dissatisfac 
tion,  as  he  showed  himself  repeatedly  in  his  pil. 
grimage,  to  the  reports  of  danger  and  suffering 
in  the  routeshe  was  about  to  pursue. 

Apropos  of  Rem  Rapelje,  there  is  an  engraved 
head  of  this  worthy  Dutch  Burgher,  as  a  fron- 
tispiece  to  the  book,  not  less  characteristic  than 
the  book  itself.  It  is  happily  executed  by  Du- 
rand,  and  does  ample  justice  to  a  shrewd  and 
resolute  physiognomy.  Then  in  the  way  of  dedi- 
cations, we  know  few  that  can  be  compared 
with  that  which  graces  this  volume.  Let  our 
readers  judge.  I  i 

To  the  "  memory  of  ray  Father,  Rem  Rapelje; 
whose  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  my  youth 
were  wholesome  and  wiie ;  whose  example  for 


my  imitation,  was  worthy  of  all  praise^;  a  oian 
who  accumulated  wealth  by  industry  and  eceno. 
my,  and  expended  it  with  a  generous  and  open 
hand  ;  who,  in  evil  times,  escaped  frem  b«3ia, 
by  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sastained  hie  ink 
tegrity  of  principle  by  firmness  of  purpose }  Whe 
was  a  good  citizen,  always  ready  to  siipport  an 
honest  government,  to  vindicate  its  dignity  and 
honor ;  who  was  a  kind  father,  administering 
liberally  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  ehildren ; 
a  philanthropist  to  whom  the  poor  never  cried 
for  bread  in  vain  ;  one  who  lived  in  peace  with 
ill  mankind  when  permitted  so  to  do  ;  unambi- 
tious of  political  honors  or  popular  favor,  and 
what  is  of  a  higher  fame,  and  of  sweeter  re. 
membrance  to  his  descendants,  a  Christiao,  wbo 
died  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  to 
immortal  life — this  honest  narrative  of  his  "  oft 
wandering  son,"  is  filially  and  reverently  in- 
scribed. G.  R." 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  prelude,  we 
annex  some  extracts.  Here  is  a  desi^iption  of 
Egyptian  scenery,  as  at  the  close  of  April  the 
traveller  was  ascending  the  Nile. 

We  took  the  right  hand  braneh  of  the  Nile, 
going  up,  and  after  a  few  miles,  got  to  a  staall 
town  called  Salamancia.  The  cultivation  above 
the  low  land  banks  is  carried  on,  as  tar  as  I 
could  judge  from  a  view  from  the  boat,  to  great 
perfection;  now  and  then  a  group  o#  A%tt  at 
palm  trees,  with  the  verdure*  that  lines  the 
banks  on  each  side,  make  it  beautiful  sailing  up 
the  great  river;  and  all  along  I  heard  the 
squeaking  of  wood,  being  the  wheels  the  oxen 
were  turning  every  few  hundred  yards,  all  along 
the  banks,  to  irrigate  the  corn  fields,  and  in 
which  they  employ  many  cattle.  For  the  whole 
season  it  must  be  continued,  or  there  wonld  be 
no  crops,  for  want  of  rain,  which  aeldom  falls, 
but  the  dews  are  excessive.  I  then  passed  two 
other  towns,  a  short  distance  further,  Caofler, 
Shehessor,  and,  on  the  opposite,  on  the  left,  is 
Caufier,  and  Jilme  ;  we  passed  numberless  towns 
and  villages ;  and  the  whole  bank,  on  each  side. 
IB.  \ik%  -^  cootioued  village,  with  their  ships, 
and  machines  for  drawing  water.  Women,  girls, 
and  boys,  were  at  work ;  boats  passing  snd  re. 
passing,  crossing  and  re  crossing,  made  it,  as 
it  were,  one  continued  lively  village.  Here 
were  seen  fertile  fields  of  wheat,  nearly  fit 
to  cut,  bowing  with  heavy  hiaded  grain,  and 
there,  a  mosque,  or  bais,  rearing  its  col- 
umns,  with  beautiful  white  counuy  houses 
interspersed.  The  surface  of  the  level  fields, 
which  is  the  same  all  along  tke  Nile,  on 
each  side,  is  about  from  three  to  six,  or  eight, 
or  ten  feet  above  the  river.  There  are  lots  of  idle 
Turks,  or  Arabs,  sitting  on  the  ground  along  the 
banks,  wherever  there  is  a  town  or  village,  also 
numbers  of  camels,  goats,  sheep,  horecs,  jack- 
asses, oxen,  cows,  geese ;  and  buffaloes,  ia  great 
droves,  lying  with  only  their  noses  out  of  the  ri« 
ver.  The'waier  is  superior  to  any  I  ever  drank  ; 
so  soft,  so  sweet,  and  so  healthy,  notwithstanding 
what  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary.  Id  the 
evening  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  numerous  til- 
lages along  the  shore,  and  got  some  milk  and 
butter ;  and  just  before  sunset,  while  the  wind 
slaekened,  we  got  out,  and  walked  on  the  right 
band,  or  western,  or  Afric  bank  of  the  Nile.  Tbe 
bank  was  about  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  high  here, 
and  the  coimtry  level,  and  a  very  rich  soil.  The 
wheat  was  just  turning  color;  the  stem  is  short, 
and  the  heads  also,  and  bearded,  but  have  plump 
grains.  On  this  side,  my  A  rabic  servant  told  me. 
the  water  did  not  overflow,  but  just  csme  up  le- 
vel with  the  earth  on  the  bank.  The  river  has 
been,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  from  three  to  five, 
or  six  hundred  feet  wide  in  its  course.  At  this 
time  I  was,  I  suppose,  a  hundred  and  twenty  milee 
from  Alexandria. 

The  process  related  below  is,  for  ought  we 
know,  still  confined  to  Egypt,  or  at  least  to  tbe 
East: 

Monday,  May  6th. — I  went  to  eee  chickens 
hatched  in  ovens ;  a  very  curious  process.  The 
ovens  are  sqeare,  snail  apartments,  two  toge. 
ther,  above  one  another,  each  about  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  about  six  by  eight  feet  square,  with 
an  aperture  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  for  a  man 
to  go  in  and  fix,  and  turn,  and  regulate  life  f|fi. 
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There  were  eight  or  ten  ovens,  and  seven  thousand 
eggs  in  each.  There  is  a  circular  hole  of  about 
8  or  10  inches  across,  of  communication  between 
the  upper  and  under  oven,  both  of  which  can  only 
be  reekoned  as  one ;  for  the  eggs  are  first  in  ih^ 
under  one,  on  a  kind  of  short  straw,  or  horse  litter. 
The  fire  is  made  in  the  upper  one,  of  horse,  or 
camel's  litter,  sand  or  clay,  and  straw,  mixed  to. 
gather,  and  is  kept  of  a  gradual  heat  for  ten  days. 
The  eggs  are  then  taken,  and  placed  in  the  upper 
oven ;  first  removing  the  fire,  and,  in  ten  days 
more,  the  chickens  begin  to  appear.  This  was  at 
Gaaa,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Memphis,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Rhodes.        .    ;'*:"■  ;;      ;; 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  whicli  will  at 
once  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  simplicity, 
honesty,  and  willingness  to  be  pleased,  of  this 
primitive  New  Yorker : 

Sunday,  June  16. — We  stopped  here  fSidoa]  at 
anchor  last  night;  to.dayat9,  I  went  on  shore, 
got  an  ass,  and  went  with  a  conductor,  who 
was  one  of  Lady  Stanhope'ii  servants,  to  pay  her 
a  visit  at  about  three  miles  distant,  on  Mount  Se- 
da,  where  she  lived,  and  sent  her  a  notice  to  the 
following  purport : 

"  Mr.  George  Rapelje,  with  dif&dence,  takes 
the  liberty  to  present  his  compliments  to  Lady 
Stanhope,  and,  if  agreeable,  will  pay  his  re< 
spects  10  her  while  he  stops  at  Seda,  a  few 
hoars,  on  his  passage  from  Baruth  to  Alezan> 
dria;  he  thinks  it  necessary,  and  his  duty,  to 
give  her  some  account  of  himself,  being  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families, 
who  -went  from  France  to  flolland  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  were  among  the  first 
settlers  in  that  cily,  which  was  originally  called 
'  New  Amsterdam  ;'  is  about  fifty,  a  plain  man, 
of  steady  habits. 

"  Sunday,  16th  June,  1822." 

P.  S.  Must  apologize  to  Lady  Stanhope,  and 
hopes  she  will  excuse  his  approaching  the  vici> 
nity  of  her  residence  with  this  note  himself;  and, 
with  the  highest  consideration  and  respect  awaits 
her  pleasure." 

One  of  jhe  lady's  drogonietvtakiag  h«r4iM-not*, 
in  a  few  minutes  after,  I  was  requested  to  corue 
to  the  house,  and  was  tsiiown  to  a  small  ante, 
room,  where  a  domestic,  a  Miss  Williams,  de. 
sired  me  to  he  seated,  and  informed  me  Ludy 
Sunhope  would,  at  two  o'clock,  be  happy  to  see 
me.  It  was  then  past  twelve ;  her  ladyship  was 
much  engaged  in  fixing  dresses,  (the  tailor  being 
there,)  for  her  Turkish  Arabs,  for  their  great 
yearly  festival  that  takes  place  in  about  a  week, 
and  begged,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  name  of  her 
ladyship,  I  would  take  some  refreshment,  and 
repose  myself  after  my  fatigue  of  sail  and  ride.  1 
was  then,  by  a  jet  black  Arab,  shown  to  a  stone 
building  about  thirty  paces  distant ;  he  opened  a 
door  with  a  key,  and  I  entered.  It  is  curious  I 
should  say  with  a  key,  but  their  keys  are  difier 
ent  from  ours,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it 
was  an  English  key,  differing  from  the  Turkish 
ones,  which  are  only  made  of  bits  of  wood,  with 
abort  pieces  oi  wire  driven  in  different  places  to 
fit  the  wards  of  the  lock.  It  was  a  large  plain 
room,  in  Turkish  manner  matted  on  the  ground, 
a  Turkish  sofa,  or  Ottoman,  on  one  side,  and  an 
excellent  soft  mattrass  or  bed  on  a  frame,  Where 
I  rested  alone  ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  a  table 
was  laid,  and  covered  wtth  a  bottle  of  excellent 
wine,  soup,  hash,  two  dishes  of  sweet  cakes, 
cheese,  bread,  and  a  large  dish  of  delightfully 
fine  apricots ;  and  I  assuredly  made  a  grateful 
and  hearty  repast,  and  then  repotted  near  an  hour, 
when  I  walked  down,  and  was  shown  in  to  her 
ladyship,  she  sitting  on  a  sefa  that  went  round 
three  sides  of  the  large  room,  matted  and  fur- 
niahed  after  the  Turkish  mode,  herself  clad  in 
the  Turkish  male  attire,  an  elegant  large  cam. 
el's  hair  shawl,  from  Cashmere  of  various  col- 
ours, put  round  her  head,  forming  a  beautiful 
Turkish  dark  colored  turban.  I  think  she  wore 
a  dark  olive  cloth,  embroidered  round-about  jack, 
et,  with  large  and  long  sleeves,  and  underneath 
this  I  saw  the  sleeves  of  a  silk  vest,  red  and 
white ;  she  showed  me  the  sleeves  of  her  che. 
mise  «n  her  wrists,  made  of  silk  gauze,  and 
over  all  this  was  thrown  a  large  white  cotton 
mantle  manufactured  in  the  country,  with  a  bftU 

•d4  fringe  at  tbt  «ofii«rf>   Siit  woro  butkiiu  or 


half.boots,  plsced  in  slippers  without  heels,  of 
yellow  moroceo,  all  after  the  Turkish  costume. 
She  sat  with  feet  and  legs  upon  the  wide  sofa  in 
one  comer  ;  I  sat  on  a  seat  near  her  on  the  same  ; 
she  had  a  battle.ax  lying  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

Her  manner  and  conversation  were  so  plea. 
sant  and  interesting  and  sensible,  that  I  missed 
noticing  several  parts  of  her  dress,  particularly 
her  neck^  but  I  think  she  had  not  anything  around 
it ;  only  in  the  Turkish  manner,  had  one  button 
on  the  robe  at  the  neck ;  they,  it  seems,  disdain 
anything  about  the  neck.  About  her  waist,  I  did 
not  recollect  whether  a  Turkish  girdle,  or  sash, 
or  not ;  however,  the  tout  ensemble  looked  very 
well,  she  much  became  the  dress.  She  was  tall, 
of  a  delicate,  pale  complexion,  and  fine,  exprcs. 
sive  presence.  She  showed  me  the  different 
fabrics  of  embroidered  dresses  for  herself  and 
domestics,  and  made  me  accept  a  whole  piece, 
being  a  beautiful  silk  and  gold  pattern ;  and  she 
modestly,  in  an  elegant,  lady. like  manner,  said, 
"  This  gay,  fanciful  pattern  would  make  some 
young  mias  a  neat  dress."  I  reluctantly  accepted 
it,  being  a  perfect  stranger,  saying,  I  had  now  no 
compliment  to  make  to  her  ladyship  as  a  suitable 
return  for  thia  mark  of  favor  and  attention ;  but 
she  insisted  on  my  taking  it.  The  manner  of 
giving  is  more  than  the  gift  itself,  which  was  in 
this  instance  verified.  She  also  gave  me  small 
patterns  of  many  others  of  the  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  embroidered  gold  and  silk,  and  cotton 
and  silk,  to  see  if  any  would  answer  in  America, 
in  case  a  commerce  should  be  established  be. 
tween  Syria  and  New  York,  observing  that  fur 
and  tiger  skins  would  answer  their  market,  as 
also  leather,  and  some  kind  of  articles,  such  as 
stewing.pans,  short,  handled  pails,  tubs,  pipes, 
and  those  instranients  that  strike  fire  by  percus. 
sion,  and  knives  and  forks,  &c.  and  requested 
nae  to  see  a  Jew  Turk  at  Gibraltar;  named  Ibra. 
him  Cordoza,  who  would  tell  me  what  would 
best  answer  the  trade,  and  likewise  Hady  Maho- 
met, consul  at  Tunis,  who  was  likely  to  be  at 
Gibraltar.  I  gave  her  the  names  of  Le  Roy  &. 
Bayard,  merchants  in  New  York,  she  requesting 
the  name  of  a  respectable  house  there.  She 
showed  me  two  bsantifal  Arabian  borffes, 'oncF'C 
large  bay  mare,  with  a  remarkable  back,  the  | 
bones  of  the  back  being  singular,  the  bollowest 
I  ever  saw.  She  said  it  was  a  great  curiosity, 
being  the  back  of  a  mare  with  two  bones,  on 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  come.  The  other,  a 
smaller,  light  gray  coloted  mare,  on  which  she 
occasionally  rode.  The  time  passed  eo  quickly 
with  thia  superior  and  interesting  lady,  that  it 
was  only  an  hour  before  sunset  when  I  departed, 
she  bidding  me  an  affectionate  fare  well,  giving  me 
her  hand,  and  wishing  me  a  safe  and  speedy  re. 
turn  to  my  wife  and  country.  I  considered  the  be. 
tore  stated  visit  a  great  favor,  her  Udysbip  being 
recluse  and  retired,not  wishing  to  aesmny  visiters, 
especially  Englishmen,  to  whom  she  appeared  to 
have  a  great  dislike,  and  seemed  to  hint  she 
would  not  like  me  to  encourage  any  one  coming 
to  that  part  of  the  country  to  visit  her.  This  was 
done  in  a  delicate  manner.  She  was  much  ea. 
teemed  and  beloved  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in 
this  country,  and  I  have  understood  they  wished 
to  make  her  queen  of  several  pachalics.  She  had 
great  infiucnce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  if 
ever  any  trade  is  established  with  that  country, 
through  her  interest,  goods  and  merchandize  can 
be  had  wit! I  better  advantage  than  by  any  other 
way.  Having  heard  so  much  of  this  lady  thro* 
the  Turkish  dominions,  as  to  her  peculiarities 
and  singularities,  I  was  induced  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  visit  her,  and  was  so  highly  repaid  by 
her  interesting,  friendly,  and  hospitable  treau 
ment,  and  superior  conversation,  that  I  overstaid 
my  time  for  the  Turkish  vessel's  sailing,  and 
when  I  returned  to  Seda,  or  Sidon,  she  had  gone 
to  Tyre,  about  tweniy-seven  miles.  I  instamly 
chartered  an  open  boat,  a  carack,  with  one  man, 
who  navigated  her  with  a  laiine  sail  and  jib,  and 
luckily  with  a  fair  wind  set  8ail4ibout  sunset,  and 
found  my  vessel  in  ih<i  harbor  of  Tyre,  wjjere  we 
got  about  two  hours  before  day. 

TvLNEY  Hall  ;  by  Thomas  Hood,  2  vols.— 
Carey,  Lea  akd  Bi.anchard,  PMladelphia.— 
There's  a  story  somewhere  of  a  Cook  to  an  Em. 
peror,  who  held  his  preferment  by,  serving  up  oo 

each  Mimveravy  of  hit  majtitjr'vbirtfaHUy  »  gio. 


ger  pie  to  the  royal  table.  There  were  oibert  in 
the  empire  who  annually  endeavored  to  rival  tha 
spicy  preparation  of  the  imperial  emitinier  bat 
their  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  for  every  one  agreed, 
when  the  year  came  round,  that  there  was  do 
maker  of  ginger  pies  to  compare  with  John  Cook. 
As  the  admiration  of  men  grew,  however,  John's 
ambition  could  not  be  circumscribed  within  the 
round  of  a  single  plate.  He  aimed  at  a  broader 
field,  and  aspired  soon  to  figure  in  a  complete 
course  of  dishes.  The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  instances  in  history,  of  that 
"vaulting    ambition    which     o'erleaps     itaelt." 

Annalists  have  recorded  it  to  this  effect : The 

auspicious  anniversary  of  bis  birth  came  round  as 
usual,   and  the  Emperor  sat  down  to  his  favorite 
feast  with  all   the   appetite  of  an  Emperor  ;  but 
alas  for  his  imperial  relish  of  the  entertainment! 
The  soul  of  John  Cook  had  become  so  complete, 
ly  imbued  with  the  fragrance  of  ginger  that  bis 
aromatic  brain  could  conceive  no  dish  wherein  it* 
flavor  might  be  dispensed  with.     There  was  nci. 
thur  meat  nor  vegetables,  fish,   flesh,  nor  fowl, 
upon  the  royal  table  that  was  not  seasoned  with 
ginger.    As  for  the  soups  and  made  dishes,  they 
set  the  courtiers  a  sneezing  the  moment  the  com. 
pany  were   placed   at  table,   and   the  imperial 
consort,  shocked  at  such  a  breach  of  decorun, 
ordered  them  at  once   removed.    But  matters 
were  even  worse  when   they  came  to  the  more 
solid  viands.  The  grand  carver  was  in  tears  before 
he  had  cut  three  slices  from  a  lordly  sirloin;  and 
when   the  pellucid  covering  of  a  boned   turkey 
was  removed,  and  the   imperial  knif:  an  J  fork 
had  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  tempting  mass, 
the  first  mouthful  was   ao  pungent  that  his  ma. 
jeaty  thought    he  had  bitten  his  tongue  off.     He 
tried  another,  and  the  imperial  hactt'^wtH  mi 
acutely  littillated,  that  each  one  present  apruog 
from  his  seat  and  offered  something  to  relieve 
the     royal    sufferer.        But     each      application 
only  made    the    imperial  laryux  to    smart  the 
more.     The   modest  potatoe,  which,  like  good- 
ness arrayed  in  simplicity,  delights  from  it*  na- 
tural  mildness   alone,  now  burnt  with  a  foreign 
and  meretricious  flavor.    It  was  the   same  with 
each  fresh  production  of  thekiichen  garden  ;  and 
when  resort  was  had  to  those   which  had  been 
pickled  for  preservation,   the  royal   guma  ached 
with  anguish  as  they  came  in  contact  with  a  gia- 
ger  saturated   cucumber.    The  Emperor  seized 
upon   some  currant  jelly,  Lut  the   same  wicked 
and  omnipresent  spice  was  there  also.  He  ehout. 
ed  for  bread,  and  they  handed  him  only  ginger. 
bread :  he  screamed  for  ale,  and  it  was  only  g  in- 
ger.beer  they  brought. 

Historians  differ  about  the  termination  of  the 
affair,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  inconsiderate 
Cook.  But  the  tale,  which  is  perfectly  well  au- 
thenticated thus  far,  fortunately  breaka  off 
ust  where  it  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  Mr.  Hood's  writings  savor  richly 
of  wit  and  humor,  his  ginger  is  of  the  spiciest 
kind  ;  and  so  long  as  it  conies,  like  Christmas,only 
once  a  year,  we  could  relish  a  jar  full  at  a  time . 
But  the  idea  of  sending  out  a  whole  invoice  is  too 
tnuch.  The.  mere  thought  of  laughing  through 
two  volumes  makes  one  grave.  We  think  at 
once  of  that  unfortunate  character— 


•■r«TrenceO"Lra». 


wild  liail  .1  ncHitti  fniin  rar  toear."  - 
And  not  wishlnj,',  like  him,  to  become  the  victim 
of  "  Broad  grins,"  we  eschew  the  fatal  pages. 

The  first  novel,  however,  of  jnc  who?c  s^iortet 
productiooa  bare  •«  Iwg  uauafld  the  public, 
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claims  a  kinder  notice.  Mr  Hood  has  ccriainly 
shown  a  wane  o^  tact  in  peppering  a  grave  story  so 
thickly  wiih  jokes,  and  a  want  of  judgment  in 
putting  his  witticisms  alike  into  the  mouth  of  each 
character  in  the  tale  ;  yet  with  these  mark«d  de- 
fects, the  work  has  merit  of  no  m«an  order.  The 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  and  of  old  Sir 
Mark  Tyrell,  are  strongly  drawn  and  well 
grouped  wiih  that  of  St.  Kitts  and  •  the  brown 
woman,*  and  several  of  the  scenes  are  wrought 
up  with  a  force  which  reminds  us  of  the  power 
which  Mr.  Hood  has  elsewhere  displayed  in  his 
simple  but  thrilling  ballad  of  Eugene  /.ram. — 
Among  these,  the  description  of  death  by  a  gun- 
shot  wound,  where  the  victim  is  of  robust  form, 
and  full  of  tnuscular  energy,  is  exceedingly  well 
given.  TheVholc  scene,  indeed,  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  worth  quoting  ;  but  we  cannot  give  it  in 
(his  week's  review.  .  ' 

We  had  intended  to  conclude  our  Review  to. 
day  with  a  bsautiful  poem  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wilde,  of  Georgia,  published  in  the  Mirror  of 
last  week  ;  but  we  iind  ourselves  straitened  for 
room,  and  must  therefore  postpone  it  for  the  pre. 
sent.  We  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to 
say,  that  this  number  of  the  Mirror  is  worthy  of 
all  commendation,  both  by  its  literary  contents, 
which  are  of  a  high  order,  and  by  a  fine  engrav. 
ng  from  a  picture  of  Weir's,  representing  the 
old  Head  Quarters  of  Washington  at  Newburg 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  American  : 

■'  Norwich,  Conn.  Jan.  1,  1835. 
Sir  :  Mr.  Dunlap's  book  has  not  yet  reached 
this  place,  and  considering  the  subject  matteri 
may  not  for  some  time  to  come.  I  do  not  there 
fore  clearly  understand,  from  your  notice  of  it, 
what  is  the  precise  charge,  which  he  brings 
against  Col.  Trumbull — but  presume  that  it  is 
falsehood,  in  asserting  that  he  was  at  a  certain 
battle  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  he 
was  not.  Perhaps'the  following  little  statement 
tiiay  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  notice,  as  cor. 
roborating  the  truth  of  Col.  Truiiibtt^l's  averment. 
About  twenty  years  ago  I  had  access  to  a  large 
chest  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  Sutler 
in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutibn.- 
It  was  tilled  with  Sutler's  accounts,  memoranda 
and  books,  but  among  them  were  some  letters- 
and  one  of  liicso  last  contained  a  short  account, 
if  my  tiicniory  serves  me  aright,  of  the  identical 
battle  which  is  alluded  to  in  Col.  Trumbull's  let> 
tci.  I  have  a  clear  and  distinct  recollection  that 
it  contained  the  following  phrase, — '*  Jack  Trum- 
auio.  WAS  IN  THE  FIELD  ALL  DAY," — Other  par. 
ticulars  have  escaped  my  remembrance — but 
these  words  fastened  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
thought  of  them  a  hundred  times  since — and 
have  purposed  frequently  to  make  an  inquiry 
whether  that  letter  is  still  in  existence,  but  like 
many  other  good  inteiitions,  it  has  been  delayed 
till  I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I  cannot  close  without 
expressing  my  admiration  of  the  tone  of  Col. 
Trumbull's  letter  to  yourself.  You  have  often 
remarked  upon  the  happy  mode  which  the  good 
Lafayette  had,  in  adapting  his  communications  to 
the  occasion  which  called  them  fbrth,  I  do  not 
think  Col.  Trumbull  less  felicitous  in  this  re. 
spect.  You  remember  that  the  worthy  Baron' 
Bradwardin«  carried  a  bear  on  his  armorial  es. 
escutcheon,  with  the  motto  *'  Btvare  the  Bear." 
The  Trumbull  crest  is  a  Bull's  Head,  and  though 
the  Colonel  is  too  mlbdest  to  say  it  himself,  you 
may  say  it  for  him,  '*  Beware  the  Horns."    Mr. 


Dunlap  may  be  assured  that  he  will  gain  nothing 
in  "an  encounter  of  keen  wits"  with  his  venera. 
ble  antagonist.  '  «•» 

Tbeugh  Col.  Trumbull's  statement  does  not 
need  cenfirmation,  either  for  Mr.  Dunlap's  satis, 
faction,  as  his  letter  on  the  subject  published  in 
this  paper  showed,  or  for  that  of  the  public,  we 
could  not  withhold  the  above  letter,  so  credita. 
ble  to  the  writer  and  so  just  to  Col.  Trumbull ;  and 
which  moreover  is  interesting,  by  the  very  cas. 
ual  but  decisive  testiinoy  it  bears  to  the  point  at 
issue. 


MISCELLANY. 

Visit  to  a  Harku. — The  following  extract  is 
from  a  letter  of  an  American  lady,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

We  are  the  only  Christians  who  have  ever  been 
admitted  into  the  Pasha's  Harem.  We  were 
there  twice.  The  first  time  was  a  mere  visit, 
but  the  second  was  to  spend  the  day.  I  must  en. 
deavir  to  describe  it  tor  you^  At  the  gate  we 
were  received  by  a  dozen  bipick  eunuchs,  who 
led  us  to  the  ganlen  gate,  wh6re  we  found  three 
girls  playing  upon  ditferent  (Arab  instruments, 
while  two  others  were  singing  and  two  dancing, 
magnificently  dressed  in  crimson  and  blue  clotn, 
embroidered  in  gold — the  full  pantaloons  hanging 
over  the  foot,  just  allowing  an  embroidered  slip- 
per to  be  seen — a  jacket,  tight  to  the  shape,  with- 
out sleeves,  open  a  title  upon  the  chest,  where 
appeared  a  chemiseof  blue  or  white  gauze,  closely 
spangled,  sleeves  of  the  same,  hanging  large  and 
full  to  the  elbow,and  down  behindfin  a  dozen  plaits; 
and  on  the  side  and  top  of  the  head,  large  sprigs 
of  diamonds.  A  sash  of  gold  tissue,  with  a  deep 
gold  fringe,  finished  the  dress.  These  pretty 
creatures  preceded  us  to  the  palace  door,  where 
we  were  met  like  old  friends  by  the  Sultana,  her 
maids  of  honor  and  attendants,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  at  least.  The  great  hall  of  state  into 
which  we  were  ushered  was  an  immense  one, 
ttRed  and  floored  with  white  marble  ;  in  the  cen> 
tre  a  basin  fifteen  feet  square,  and  a  large  foun. 
tain,  from  which  the  clearest  water  was  playing  ; 
the  ceiling  richly  painted  and  gilt ;  one  side  of 
the  hall  lined  with  ottomans  of  white  silk,  em 
broidered  in  gold,  and  a  beautiful  Persian  carpet 
spread  in  front  of  them.  As  soon  as  we  were 
seated,  cofTee  and  pipes  were  handed  to  us.  The 
Sultana,  ia  about  35  years  old,  with  a  fine  face, 
thongh  the  eye  is  stern — dignified  and  affable  in 
her  manners.  Her  drass  was  a  chali,  made  in 
Turkish  style,  only  more  closed  over  the  neck. 
On  head  was  a  sort  of  skull  cap,  formed  entirely 
of  diamonds.  Around  this  was  twisted  an  em. 
broidered  kerchief,  and  on  the  left  side, 
down  near  the  ear  was  placed  a  sprig  of  flow, 
ers,  made  of  enormous  diamonds-:  ear  rings,  a 
single  pair,  shaped  like  a  drop,  as  large  as  the 
end  of  my  little  finger,  and  on  her  little  finger 
was  a  most  superb  diamond  ring.  Around  us 
stood  the  hundred  attendants,  dressed  in  colored 
silks,  and  every  one,  even  of  the  lowest  rank, 
with  heads  covered  with  diamonds.The  pipe  stems 
and  sockets  of  the  cofl^ee  cups  were  also  covered 
with  these  precious  stones.  Such  a  glitter  I  ne. 
ver  saw  before.  An  Armenian  woman,  who 
apeke  Italian,  was  there  as  our  interpretess. — 
Our  gloves  and  buckles  excited  their  admira. 
tion,  indeed  our  whole  dress.  I  don't  know  that 
I  was  ever  so  hauled  and  pulled  about  as  I  was 
that  day. 

We  were  taken  all  over  the  palace,  anti  it  vied 
throughout  in  elegance  with  the  great  hall.  At 
half  past  12,  we  were  led  by  the  Sultana  down 
to  the  reception  room  to  dinner-  As  we  entered, 
girls  bearing  silver  basins  approached  ;  others 
with  pitchers  poured  water  over  our  hands ;  oth. 
era  again  presented  us  towels.  On  the  centre  of 
the  Persian  carpet  was  placed  a  small  table,  a- 
bout  a  foot  square,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold 
tiiisue.  On  that  was  a  circular  glass  waiter,  a. 
bout  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  was  a 
dish  of  roust  mutton.  The  Sultana  sat  down, 
with  my  mother  and   self  on  either  side  ot  her  ; 

then  E ,  and  G ,  and  a  lady  of  the  Court, 

formerly  a  slave  of  the  Pasha's,  now  married  to  a 
Colonel.     The  interpretess  stood  and  carved  for 


us.  The  china  was  French  and  handsome — ail 
ver  knives  and  forks,  &.c.  which  the  Sultana 
knew  not  how  to  use.  She  punched  at  the 
meat  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  When  we 
sat  down,  a  napkin  was  placad  on  each  of  eur 
laps ;  another,  embroidered  in  gold,  laid  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  a  third,  and  a  finer  one, 
laid  upon  the  lap,  to  wipe  the  mouth  with.  Some 
of  the  slaves  fanned  us — some  held  the  diflierent 
dishes — others  salvers  of  knives,  and  others  a- 
gaiu  silver  pitchers,  and  so  on.  What  with  the 
beautiful  dresses,  the  glitter  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, the  divan,  the  spacious  ball  and  foun- 
tain, it  seemed  that  the  scenes  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  were  realized  before  me.  I  wish  you 
could  have  teen  it.  Our  only  regret  was  that 
this  beautiful  scene  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  some 
of  our  friends. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  pleasure  without  pain.— 
Truly  it  was  so  in  this  case.  The  dimier  was  al- 
radst  too  much  for  us.  We  counted  thirty-nine 
difi'erent  dishes,  served  one  at  a  time,  and  of  each 
we  vrere  obliged  to  eat  a  little.  And  so  strange. 
ly  served  as  they  were  !  The  first  five  dishes 
were  of  mutton,  rice,  ^c, — then  a  sweet  dish — 
then  fried  fish,  and  fried  lemons — then  meat- 
then  another  sweet  dish — next  fried  fish  and  nuts 
— and  so  on  till  the  thirty.ninth,  which  was  stew, 
ed  rice  and  bonny-clabber.  The  glass  salver 
was  then  taken  away,  and  a  silver  ene,  with 
melons,  peaches,  grapes,  Slc,  replaced  it. — 
When  we  rose  from  the  table,  the  girls  with  the 
basins  knelt  before  us,  an4  hands  were  washed  as 
before,  when  pipes  and  coffee  were  given  us  to 
finish  off  with.  While  we  smoked,  the  Sultana 
retired  to  prayers,  which  she  does  five  times  a 
day.  Then  if  you  could  have  witnessed  the 
scene,  you  would  have  imagined  us  amongst  a 
parcel  of  great  children.  Ob !  how  we  were 
dragged  about,  patted,  and  pulled,  each  wnonan 
declaring  we  belonged  to  her,  and  should  not 
speak  to  the  others.  At  three  o'clock,  we  were 
sent  for  to  depart,  as  the  gentlemen  were  satiated 
with  smoking,  and  could  wait  no  longer.  They 
had  been  with  the  Governor  all  this  time.  The 
Sultana  held  us  tight,  and  said  the  Capidan  Paaba 
had  no  business  to  send  for  us ;  and  it  was  fonr 
o'clock  before'We  conld  get  away.  We  made  a 
great  procession  through  the  garden.  First  went 
the  musical,  dancing  and  singing  girls,  then  the 
Sultana  and  ourselves,  slaves  bearing  fans  ot 
peacock's  feathers  over  our  heads,  and  then  came 
the  attendants.  At  the  garden  gate,  sherbet  was 
handed,  when  we  took  a  kind  farewell  of  our 
hospitable  Sultana,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  Eunuchs,  and  at  the  carriage  found 
thj  gontlemen  impatient  to  hear.all  about  what 
we  had  seen. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  splendors  of  the  Harem.  The  following 
day  was  one  of  complete  contrast — litterally  we 
went  from  the  palace  to  the  grave,  for  we  ate  our 
breakfast  in  a  tomb,  in  the  desert  near  the  great 
Pyramids  of  Djiza.  I  wish  I  had  room  to  give- 
you  an  account  of  our  expedition  to  the  Pyr- 
amids  of  Djiza  and  Sscara.  We  assended  to 
the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  ex- 
plored its  interior.  I  will  not  attempt  its  descrip- 
tion. Having  been  up  and  yi  exercise  ever  since 
three  in  the  morning,  you  may  imagine  what  fa 
mous  appetites  we  had  at  twelve,  when  seated  on 
the  sand  in  another  tomb,  with  cold  chickens  &c. 
before  us.  That  night  we  slept  under  a  tent  in 
the  desert  of  Sacara,  near  the  upper  Pyramids. 
The  next  day  we  were  drifting  down  the  Nile, 
and  reached  Cairo  again  an  hour  after  midnight, 
when  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  two  days  of 
riding  upon  horses,  mules,  donkies,  dromedaries 
&c.  We  also  visited  Memphis,  during  our  jaunt 
to  the  desert,  &.c.  &c. 


From  Para. — The  brig  Virginia,  at  Province, 
town,  sailed  from  Para  Nov.  30th,  and  brings  in- 
telligence  that  an  insurrection  broke  out  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  30  miles  from  Para. 
The  government  sent  an  officer  and  file  of  sol- 
diers  to  the  place,  who  were  all  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  They  then  fitted  out  an  18  gun  brig 
and  several  other  small  armed  vessels,  and  Capt. 
Ingalls  took  the  command,  and  proceeded  to  mee  t 
the  insurgents,  accompanied  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Piovince. 

On  their  first  arrival,  while  Capt.  Ingalls  was 
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eonversing  with  the  commander  of  the  Province, 
the  latter  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  insur. 
gents,  burnt  their  houses,  killed  several  and  took 
a  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  one  of 
thair  chiefs  named  Malshier,  Coniger  Baptis. 
tier,  a  priest,  the  instigator  of  the  insurrection, 
escaped.  The  party  returned  to  Para.  The  go. 
▼emment  was  still  in  an  unsettled  state. 


SUMMARY. 


ArroiNTMENTB — By  the  President  and  Senate : 
Colleetort — Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  for  the  port  of 
Key  West  ;  James  W.  Ripley,  for  Passamaquod- 
dy;  Daniel  Lane,  for  Belfast  Me.  (re-appoint- 
ments) ;  Wm.  Littlefield,  for  Newport.  Survey- 
org — Benj.  Pomeroy,  for  Stonington,  Conn.;  Wm. 
G.  Hammond,  for  Newport  Conault — Obadiah 
Rich,  for  Minorca  and  the  Baleraic  Inlands,  in 
place  of  Geo.  T.  Ladico,  removed  ;  Wm.  W.  An- 
drews, for  the  Island  of  Malta,  in  place  of  Paul 
Eynaud,  removed. 

[From  the  National  Intelligencer.] 
It  is  understood  that  the  President  of  the  Unit. 
ed  States  yesterday  nominated  to  the  Senate,  as 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  (to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy on  the  bench  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Jus. 
tice  Johnson,)  James  M.  Wayne,  now  a  Repre. 
sentative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

p\. ;..;..■  BaMR  of  TH«  UNfTED  StaTES, 

January  6th,  1835. 
At  an  election  held  conformable  to  law,  on  the 
5th  and  6th  instant,  for  twenty  Stockholoers,  to 
serve  as  Directors  of  the  Bank  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  cho. 
sen,  viz  : 

Nicholas  Biddle,  John  Bohlen, 

John  Sergeant,  John  R.  Neff,   ' 

James  C  Fisher,  William  Piatt, 

Chas.  Gbauncey,  Alexander  Henry, 

Mattbew  Newkirk,       Matthew  L.  Bevan, 
Lawrence  Lewis,  Richard  Willing, 

Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Joshua  Lippincott, 

Henry  Pratt. 

Bobert  Lexox,  of  New-York.  ' 
Charles  A.  Davis,  of  New-York. 
Ros^ell  D.  Colt,  of  Maryland.    ^ .      ^^^ 
James  Swan,  of  Maryland.  ="   4 

Jemes  R.  Fringle,  of  South  Carolina. 
And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  this  even, 
ing,  Nicholas  Bidolb,  Esq.   was  unanimously 
reelected  President.  S.  Jaddon,  Cashier. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nixed  John  Crawford  and  John  M'Tavieh,  as  Con. 
suls  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  ihe  former  for  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  latter  for  Balti. 
more. 

Burglary  and  Araon. — Last  Monday  evening, 
about  7  o'clock,  a  rat  broke  into  Mr.  Merian's 
soap  and  candle  tactory.  No.  180  Chapel  street, 
and  feloniously  took  from  a  candlestick  a  lighted 
candle,  with  which  he  retreated  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  and  having  the  benefit  of  a  light, 
dragged  it  safely  to  his  private  rendezvous, 
which  was  composed  of  shavings  aad  other  cow- 
bustibles.  The  movement  of  the  rnscal  was  dis. 
covered  by  the  proprietor  just  as  the  light  was 
passing  through  the  floor,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  lodgings  of  the  thief  were  in  flames.  The 
whole  building  would  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
bat  for  the  timely  discovery  of  the  arson,  which 
enabled  the  proprietor,  by  turning  up  the  floor, 
to  nip  the  mischief  in  the  bud. 

Punishment  for  Smoking  in  the  street. — Bumes 
in  his  travels  in  Central  Asia,  in  his  description 
of  Bokhara,  a  large  city,  states,  ••  You  may 
openly  purchase  tobacco,  and  all  the  most  ap- 
proved  apparatus  for  inhaling  it ;  yet  if  seen 
amoking  in  public,  you  are  straightway  dragged 
before  the  cadee,  punished  by  stripes,  or  paraded 
on  a  donkey  with  a  blackened  face,  as  a  warning 
to  others."  This  is  a  good  hint  to  Europeans  ; 
for  the  prevalence  of  smoking  in  the  etreete  of 
•our  towns  is  a  great  nuisance.  Mathews,  in  his 
recent  budget,  has  a  hit  at  the  comtnon  practice, 
and  says,  ••  the  dandies  darken  London  by  smok- 
ing cigars  in  the  streets." 

Modesty. — A  native  modesty  in  men  may  con- 
filiate  love  from  the  many,  but  forbids  esteem 
from  the  wise  :  because  with  them  no  act  has 


merit  but  what  has  choice  ;  and  these  choose  not 
modesty  by  their  reason,  but  aufTer  it  from  their 
constitutions. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Vommeree.] 

The  Weather. — Accounts  fiom  every  direc- 
tion speak  of  the  cold  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
morning  as  nearly  or  quite  unprecedented.  ,Tiie 
lowest  point  of  temperature  reached  at  Saco, 
Me.,  was  28  below  zero ;  Portsmouth,  30  do  ; 
Salem,  17  do  ;  Newburyport,  13  do  ;  Lowell,  24 
do ;  Concord,  Mass.,  27  do ;  Dorchester  Lowell 
Mills,  32  do  ;  Boston,  15  do ;  Worcester.  19  do  ; 
Hartford,  27  do  ;  Newhaven,  23  do ;  Goshen,  N. 
Y.,  32  do ;  Albany,  33  do,  (withm  eight  degrees 
of  the  point  where  mercury  freezes ;)  New  York, 
5  do  :  Newark,  13  do ;  Philadelphia,  4  do ;  Bal. 
I  timore,  +0  do  ;  Washington,  16  do. 

The  hiirbors  of  Portland,  Newburyport,  Bos- 
ton.  New  Bedford,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  are  frozen  over. 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  Monday  evening 
says,  "The  narbor  is  frozen  over  below  the 
Fort." 

A  gentleman  who  arrived  here  a  day  or  two 
since  from  Montreal,  states  that  the  thermometer 
in  that  city  ha^been  as  low  as  35  below  zero. 

The  Albany  papers  'state  that  the  coldest  wea- 
thei  in  that  city  on  record,  prior  to  Sunday,  the 
4th  inst.,  was  on  Sunday,  21st  Jan.,.  1827,  when 
the  mercury  fell  to  23  below  zero  :  9  degrees 
higher  than  last  Sunday. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1837,  we  are  told, 
the  mercury  fell  in  this  city  (New  York)  to  10 
below  zero ;  and  it  is  believed  there  has  been  no 
colder  weather  since.  The  proximity  of  the  sea 
probably  has  an  effect  to  moderate  the  severity 
of  the  weather  in  some  degree,  though  it  is  suffi. 
ciently  cool  for  comfort,  notwithstanding. 

An  accurate  observer  of  the  weather  in  Balti- 
more, for  sixteen  years  past,  states  that  durmg 
that  whole  period  the  thermometer  has  not  been 
so  low  by  several  degroes  as  it  was  last  Monday 
morning.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
temperature  at  Washington,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  letter  of  our  correspondent. 

At  New  Haven  it  is  said  that  there  has  been 
no  weather  so  cold  since  1780. 

At  New  Lebanen  in  Columbia  CouiMy^  the 
thermometer  stood  on  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'- 
clock, at  35  deg.  below  Zero.  A^  letter  from 
there,  in  the  Argus,  says  : — "  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors looked  at  his  thermometer,  (made  by  Ken. 
dall,  and  warranted  correct,)  which  is  graduated 
at  40  deg.  below  0,  at  5  o'clock,  and  found  rhe 
mercury  had  fallen  somewhat  below  the  gradua. 
tion,  but  could  not  see  precisely,  on  account  uf 
the  clasp  around  the  tube,  near  that  point.  The 
mercury  appeared  to  be  congealed,  and  for  some 
time  immovable.  I  believe  40  deg.  below  zero  is 
the  point  at  which  mercury  is  said  to  congeal — 
If  we  have  really  got  jogged  into  Lapland,  we 
must  provide  ourselves  with  alcoholic  tbermome- 
ters.  The  mercury  fell  many  degrees  lower  in 
this  valley  than  it  did  on  the  surrounding  hills. — 
The  atmosphere  was  not  agitated  in  the  slightest 
degree." 

At  Utica,  at  5  A.  M.  thirty-four  degrees  belaw 
zer« ;  at  8,  37  below. 

At  Troy,  at  sunrise,  thirty.ttcv  degrees  below. 

Cold  Bathing. — On  Wednesday,  about  one 
o'clock,  a  man  who  had  partaken  freely  of  some 
warming  potations,  leaned  himself  against  a  spike 
on  the  pier  above  Peck  slip,  to  enjoy  the  rum-in. 
spiring  reveries  by  which  he  had  been  so  often 
lulled  to  happy  forgetfulness.  While  in  this  po- 
sition  he  became  rather  drowsy,  and  tumbled  into 
the  dock.  A  number  of  persons,  who  were  at 
work  in  the  vicmity,  hearing  the  splash,  ran  to 
the  fellow's  assistance,  and  got  him  out  before  he 
had  drank  mtich  more  salt  water  than  he  had  ta. 
ken  of  the  "crittur."  He  was  then  leaned  up 
against  a  wall,  where  he  stood  dripping  and 
smoking,  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the  Alms 
House< — [Journal  of  Commerce.] 

JThe  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Friday  states  that  or- 
ders  have  been  received  at  the  Arsenal  near  that 
city,  " to  forward,  without  dtlay,  a  large  number 
of  heavy  cannons  to  New  Orleans.  The  number, 
we  believe,  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  The 
order,  we  are  told,  was  imperative,  to  send  them 
off  immediately,  t//io««t6ie. 


NEW  JEK8EY.  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nete  York  American :  ^ 

Trenton,  Jan.  8,  1836. 
The  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  commenced  yesterday,  and  will  {<rob. 
ably  continue  until  albout  the  Ist  of  March. — 
There  is  an  appearance  of  considerable  business, 
and  some  of  it  highly  important.  Among  it 
is  the  application  lor  Building  a  Bridge  over  the 
Delaware  River  at  Trenton,  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  Railroad  Company;  and  the  applica* 
tion  from  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  Turn- 
pike Company  to  extend  their  road  to  the  Del*; 
ware  River,  and  to  lay  Rails  from  New  Bruns. 
wick  to  Trenton,  thereby  connecting  the  New 
Jersey  Railroad  with  the  Ihiladelphia  &.  Trenton 
Railroad,  which  adplications  are{in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Camden  &,  Amboy  Railroad  and 
the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Companies,  and 
^will  be  resisted  by  them ;  applications  are  also 
made  to  prevent  the  issuing  and  the  circulation  in 
this  State  of  all  Bank  Notes  under  Five  Dollars- 
Applications  for  Divorces  are,  as  usual,  very 
numerous.  .-...;.  ,-•  . 

Good  Adtiiee. — It  is  better  to  tread  the  path  of-^ 
life  cheerfully,  skipping  lightly  over  the  thorns 
and  briers  that  obstruct  our  way,  than  to  sit  down 
under  every  hedge  and  lament  on'  hard  fate. — 
The  thread  of  a  cheerful  man's  life  spins  out 
much  longer  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  constant- 
ly sad  and  desponding  .  Prudent  conduct  in  the 
concerns  of  life  is  highly  necessary  ;  but  if  mis- 
fortune comes,  dejection  and  melanchelly  will 
not  bring  r.lief.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  when 
reverses  come  upon  us,  is  not  to  lament,  but  to 
act ;  not  to  sit  and  suffer,  but  rise  an  endeavor 
to  conquer  adversity,  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance. **  Providence  helps  them  who  help  them- 
selves." 

An  old  eastern  tradition  says,  that  while  Adam 
and  Eve  were  in  the  happy  garden,  there  was 
sent  down  to  them  a  present,  consisting  of  twelve 
baskets  filled  with  chit  chat,  and  that  the  baskets 
being  emptied,  the  contenu  were  scattered  about 
the  garden.  It  happened  in  the  mean  time  that 
Adam,  being  in  a  rather  pensive  thaoghtful  mood, 
puid  less  attention  to  this  present  than  his  partner 
did,  so  that  he  gathered  only  three  baskets  full, 
while  Eve  nimbly  collected,  and  carefully  laid 
away  for  her  use,  the  other  nine.  The  natural 
consequence  was,  that  the  stock  of  small  talk, 
which  women  have  is  in  comparison  with  that  of 
men,  as  nine  to  three. 

LiFK    PROLONGED    BT    CIVM.IZATION. If 

we  collect  Eitgland,  Germany,  and  France, 
in  one  group,  we  find  that  the  average  term 
of  mortality,  which  in  that  great  and  popu- 
lous region  was  formerly  one  in  <30  people 
anHually,  is  notat  present  more  than  one  in 
38.  This  difference  reduces  the  numt>er  of 
deaths  throughout  these  countries  frost 
1,900,000  to  less  than  1,200,000  persons  : 
and  700,000  lives,  or  one  in  eighty-three 
annually,  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
social  ameHorations  effected  in  the  three 
countries  of  western  Europe,  whose  efforts 
to  obtain  this  object  have  been  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  life  of  man  is 
thus  not  only  embelhshed  in  its  course  by 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  but  is  ex- 
tended by  it  and  rendered  less  doubtful. 
The  effects  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  are  to  restrain  and  diminish,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  the  annual 
number  of  births,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  that  of  deaths ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  number  of  births  equalled,  or  even 
exceeded,  by  that  of  deaths,  is  a  charac> 
teristic  sign  of  a  state  of  barbarism.  In 
the  former  case,  as  men  in  a  mass  reach, 
the  plenitude  of  their  physical  and  social 
developement,  the  population  is  strong,  in- 
telligent, and  manly ;  vvhile  it  remains  in 
perpetual  infancy,  whole  generations  are 
swept  off  without  being  able  to  profit  by 
the  past, — to  bring  social  economy  to  {per- 
fection.— [Philosophical  Journal.] 
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The  Washington  Jonmal  of  27th  December, 
published  at  Jonesborough;  in  Tennessea,  fur- 
nishes the  following  paraurapli,  about  the  accura. 
cy  bi  which  we  have  no  means  of  judging, 
having  received  no  papers  from  St.  Louis  in  a 
long  while  : 

We  reerei  to  learn  irom  a  St.  Louis  paper  that 
gloomy  account*  have  been  received  of  the  health 
of  the  troops  st  Fort  Gibson.  About  100  men 
belonging  to  the  regiment  of  dragoons  had  died, 
and  the  last  letters  announce  the  decease  of  two 
officers. 

Femalet  and  MaiU. — The  Fredonia  Censor 
says,  ihe  mail  stage  which  arrived  last  Friday 
evening  was  two  hours  behind  the  usual  time, 
but  there  was  a  good  cause  for  it-  Upon  un* 
loading  at  the  stage  house,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  five  ladies  who  were  passengers,  three  of 
whom  had  twini  (nursing  children)  the  fourth, 
one  child,  and  the  fifth,  though  she  had  none, 
yet  the  protpeet  was  excellent  Tliey  were  all 
from  one  neighborhood  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  an  occurrence  of  the  kindi  sp  far 
as  concerns  the  ihree  first  ladies  being  passen. 
gers,  in  the  same  stage,  could  be  found  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  taking  the  world  together. 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  this  port  in 
1834,  from  foreign  countries,  was  1,936,  of  which 
1489  were  American,  304  English,  27  Freneh.  18 
Spanish,  33  Dutch,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  28 
Swedish,  11  Danish,  7  Austrian,  3  Colombian,  3 
Prussian,  3  Portuguese,  3  Sicilian,  1  Neapolitan, 
1  Mexican,  1  Russian,  1  Brazilian,  1  Sardinian, 
1  Norwegian,  and  1  Central  American.  Arri. 
vats  in  1833.  1926. 

Total  numbar  of  passengers  arrived  at  this  port 
in  1834.  48,203;  in  1833,  41,752. 

Lis  al  Donations. — The  Stock  Exchange 
Board  voted,  on  Monday,  the  following  dona, 
tions : 

4(100  to  the  Female  Assistance  Society. 

$100  to  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

HIOO  u»«he  Society  tor  the  Helief  of  poor 

Widei^s  and  small  Children. 
$100  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Re. 

•fectable  Aged  and  Indigent  Females. 
9  too  to  the   Society    for   the    Poor   of   tho 

Jewish  Persuasion. 

We  understand,  say::  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
that  the  Arch  street  theatre  has  been  purchased 
by  tho  Presbyterian  congregation  at  present  wor- 
shipping at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Third  and  Arch 
streets. 

-  -  ■     V 

In  Washington  Monday  was  the  cold  day.  The 
thermometer  at  GreenleaPs  Point  marking  IC  be- 
low zero !  The  Potomac  was  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  carriages. 

RsLiEr  Boat. — I'he  pilot  beat  Thomas  H. 
Smith  was  sent  down  tTuesday  by  the  Insurance 
Companies  with  supplies  of  fuel,  clothing,  pro- 
visions.  &e.  and  thirty  extra  men,  for  (he  relief 
of  the  vessels  on  the  coast. 

EARTH<ti;AKK. — The  Hartford  Courant  of  Mon- 
day  B*yf,  "  A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
very  sensibly  in  this  city,  about  6  o'clock  last 
evening.  It  continued  but  a  very  few  seconds, 
and  passed  off  with  a  noise  resembling  distant 
-thunder.'* 

A  Reprital. — A  neighbor's  boy  has  just  thrown 
a  pebble  and  cracked  a  pane  of  glass  for  us ;  on 
being  questioned  as  to  his  motives  for  doing  so, 
he  replied,  that  our  Imp  (we  wont  give  the  other 
title)  had  broke  a  pane  of  glass  for  them,  and  he 
thought  reprisal  was  all  fair.  Will  our  P'rench 
repfisala  turn  out  more  profitable? — [Kent  (Md.) 
Bugle.] 

It  was  anionir  tlic  lovclieft customs  of  the  an- 
cienis  to  bury  the  young  at  the  morning  twilight ; 
for,  aa  they  strove  to  give  the  softest  interpre. 
lation    to  death,  so  they  poetically  imagined  that 


Aurora,  who  loved  the  young,  bad  stolen  ibem  to 
her  embrace.  .      • 


Half  yearly  Dividends 
Phoenix  Bank        Four  per  cent 
North  River  Bank    do 
Dry  Dock  Bank     Three 
Farmers'  Life  &.  Loan  3  1-2 
Moch.  &.  Trad.  Bank,  Four 
Atlantic  Insurance  Co  Ten 
Eagle  Fire  Company     4  1.2 
Merchants'  Fire  Ins.  Co.  3  1-2 
Howard  Ins.  Co.  4  12 

Ocean  Tns.  Co.  Ten 

Neptune  Ins  Co.  Seven 


Declared. 
payable  2d  Jan. 


2d  do 
2d  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do     12th  do 

Jo  on  demand. 


2d  do 
2d  do 
12th  do 
15th  do 
15th  do 
12(h  do 


[From  the  Mercantile  Advertiter  and  Journal.\ 
The  extraordinary,  if  not  unpr  cedented  quick 
passage,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  the  packet 
ship  Silvie  de  Grasse,  Captain  Weiderholdt,  from 
Havre,  has  induced  us  to  copy  from  her  log  book 
the  following  particulars  of  her  voyage. 

•♦  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  (sea  time) — ran  that  day 
122  1-2  miles,  wind  blowing  fresh,  could  not 
discharge  the  pilot,  who  was  brought  to  this 
port. 
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judged  ourselves  on  the  Grand  Bank,  by  the 
fall  ot  the  thermometer  to  44    deg.,  sun  oh. 
scured.  Ion.  51  30,  lat  by  DR  42  20. 
23d,    ran  225    miles,  wind  N.N.E.  and  N. 
24th,     •'    204        ••        ••      N. 
25th,    '•    135        *•         "      variable. 
26th,     '«      58         ••        •'      W.  to  N.N.W.— ly. 

ing  to  in  a  gale,  lat.  42  10.  Ion.  by  DR  54  30. 
27th   rin  208  1.2  miles,  wind  N.  and  N.N.E.— 

no  obaervation. 
28th.  ran  166    miles,  wind  N.N.E.— lat.  by  in. 

different  observations  39  05. 
29th.  ran  178     miles,  wind  N.  and  N.E.— hove 

the  leadi^Ao  bottom  90  fath. — bo  observation. 
30tb,  ran     58     miles,  wind  E.N.E. — sounded  in 

35  fath. — no  observation — Ion.  71  56  DR. 
31st.  ran     90     miles,  wind  N.N.W.  and  N.W. 

— lat.  by  observation  39  57. 
Total,    3.438  miles. 
Wailed  18  hours  for  a  pilot. 

Extract  fr»m  a  Uttrr  datt  I 
Apalaciiicola,  Florida,  Uec.  10t)i,  1834. 
"  After  the  description  I  had  of  thi<  pl:ice,  which  wum 
unhvnurable,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  both  in  the 
pleasaulnaaa  or  Ita  situatiou,  and  Ks  accuminodations. — 
The  (round  riae»  gradually,  04  you  recede  from  the  Bay, 
•■d  from  the  elevation,  there  \*  a  fine  prmpect  of  the 
Bay,  aii'l  the  shipi  lying  in  the  Olliog.  Thw  '>>unting 
Huuiea  and  Warehouaeiare  situated  alo.ig  the  wriiarvea 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which  ezton.lc  about  a  quarter 
«f  a  mile,— at  the  wharves  lie  the  Steamboats,  Brigs  of 
small  sixe  and  Hchooners.  Vessels  over  350  tons  do  not 
approach  nearer  than  two  miles  to  the  town.  The  dwel- 
ling bou!«s  are  interspersed  among  siiaiiy  (rco,  on  tiie 
heights.  They  are  generally  sir.  all  frame  buildings  and 
painted  white,  and  thoroughly  built,  and  not  vrry  air- 
tight, are  still  eimifortable,  in  this  mild  climate.  The 
population  at  this  time,  is  estimated  at  abi  ut  six  or  ssTeii 
hundred.  I  am  too  early  for  purchasing  ( 'otton  here,  by 
two  or  three  weeks;  as  the  Flarida  Cotion  will  not  be 
brought  here  for  sale  before  Christiuaji, :  lie  rivers  bning 
low,  there  hits  altegetbcr  only  300  bales  bem  sold  here  this 
season,  and  that  most  of  inferior  quality.  Th.it  which 
has  been  shipped  from  here,  bdviDg  been  ni'  rely  forwarded 
for  the  Merchants  of  Ckilumbus.  Since  the  receipt  of  the 
Liverpool  accounts  ef  31st  October  there  have  been  two  or 
hree  small  lots  sold  here  at  13a13c.  Tlie  pri  :e  may  advance 
when  more  arrives,  and  larger  lol<  excite  ni  trc  coMipetitors. 
The  increase  of  cultivation  in  Florida  thi«  year,  is  about 
one  third  over  last  year.  From  all  the  inlormation  I  cto 
collect,  I  have  no  doubt  taat  the  incrsaae.l  qualities  Irom 
the  tjulf  ol  Mexico  this  year,  will  more  thiin  supply  any 
deficiency tliere  maybe  in  the  Atlantic  Mates.— Frt.  to 
New-Vi)rk  :Hc.  per  lb.  for  square,  and  one  rent  p<:rlb.  for 
round.  6U  llr.  l>«s.  on  New  York,  lA  per  t.  direct— most 
of  the  biiltts  brought  here  ars  square,  and  »ell  roped,  and 
weigh  about  400  lb.  each— the  round  bales  average  350  lb. 
Freight  to  Liverpool,  3-4d.  pei  lb.'/ 


[From  tht  Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette  tfyeaterd«y.\ 
The  Ice  Boat. — Yesterday  the  ice  boat,  with 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  passengers  from 
New  York,  was  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  un. 
luckily  grounded  on  the  bar ;  in  a  few  minutes 
she  floated,  backed  off,  and  then  crossed  a  few 
rods  above  ;  when  she  entered  the  western  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  she  felt  the  ice  on  which  tb« 
boys  and  men  were  skating ;  she  however  threw 
it  aside  in  a  gallant  style,  until  she  met  an  old 
thick  cake  that  stopped  her ;  she  backed  again, 
acquired  new  speed,  and  then  cut  through  the 
whole  distance  to  the  wharf  in  an  admirable 
manner.  .    ^ . .        -i  .= 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of   yesterday  aays, 

"  The  Delaware  river  is  froze'   over.     The  ice 

boat  brought  the  Eastern  Mail  ft  jm  Camden  yea. 
terday  morning." 

The  cold  in  Albany  on  Sunday  was  intense. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  says  the  theratometer  waa 
at  20  6e2ot«  zero.  {;5'  '  >•;"  '' 'f 

We  learn  from  Captain  Champion  ol  the  brig 
Champion,  arrived  laat  evening  i  rom  Maraeatbo, 
that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  at  ^at  place  on 
the  15th  Nov.,  betw/een  the  Champions  and 
Templequee,  and  that  several  on  both  sides  had 
been  killed,  and  the  Governor  imprisoned.  The 
latter  party  were  driven  from  the  city  and  marshal 
law  proclaimed.  Business  was  at  a  stand,  and 
markets  dullibr  all  sorts  of  produce. 

• 

The  heart  is  a  garden,  and  youi  iiits  spring, 
and  hope  is  its  sunshine,  and  lo\  e  ia  a  thorny 
plant,  that  grows  up  and  bears  one  bright  flower, 
which  has  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  earth. 

Chrittmaf  Fie. — Mr.  H.  H.  Crane,  our  worthy 
host  of  the  Eagle,  on  Thursday,  at  dinner,  pre. 
sented  his  guests  with  a  living  Chiatmaa  Pie--^^'  H\ 
On  opening  the  "  monster,"  two  beautiful  white 
cooing  doves  took  wing  and  emerged  Irom  their 
prison  house,  to  the  no  little  surprise  oi  the  wl)oU 
table.  The  little  innocent  creatures  afterwards 
sported  in  triumph  about  the  room.  This  beats 
the  yankee  rtatmegs  all  hollow  '. — Roehe$ter  Dem. 

Spurious  Tea — The  X^ondon  Quarterly,  in  an 
article  finding  fault  with  the  opening  of  the  Chi- 
na trade,  heretofore  a  strict  monopoly  in  tb8 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  calculated 
among  other  things  to  depreciate  the  quality  of 
the  articles  imported  from  China,  adds  tliis  note : 

'  The  evil  conBequences  which  we  had  predict, 
ed  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  The 
moat  respectable  of  the  Hung  merchants  have  r*. 
tired  from  business,  and  the  rest  are  either  una. 
ble  or  unwilling  to  advance  a  shilling  to  enable 
the  poor  cultivators  of  tea  to  prepare  the  usual 
supply,  though  40,000  tons  of  shipping  were  ex. 
pected  at  Canton ;  but  we  shall,  notwithstanding, 
have  tome  tea.  and  it  is  well  that  our  readera 
sho.ild  know  what  tort  of  tea  it  will  be.  Our  - 
information  is  from  an  eye  witness  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  recently  arrived  in  England 
from  China.  On  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  river 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from.  Canton,  is  a 
manufactory  for  converting  the  very  worst  kind 
of  coarse  black  i«a  into  green  ;  it  is  well  known 
in  Canton  by  the  name  of  wo-ping,  and  was  al. 
ways  rejected  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  plan  is  to  stir  it  about  on  iron 
plates  moderately  heated,  mixing  it  ap  with  a 
composition  of  turmeric,  indigo,  and  white  lead, 
by  whichQprocesB  it  acquires  that  blooming  blue 
of  plums,  and  that  crispy  appearance,  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  the  fine  green  teas.  There 
were  already  prepared  when  thia  visit  took 
place  50,000  chests  oi  this  precious  article,  just 
enough  for  three  cargoes  of  the  very  largest 
ships  of  tha  East  India  Company.  Some  particu.  '^ 
lars  lately  published  in  the  newspapers  render 
It  highly  profosblu  that  the  importation  of  the 
well  do(:tored  wo-ping  has  already  commenced. 

It  is  added,  that  on  inquiry  "  for  what  mar. 
ket  this  drugged  and  poisonous  compound  was 
intended,"  the  reply  was,  •■  the  American  mar. 
ket ;"  so  that  our  tea  buyers  and  drinkers  should 
be  on  the  alert. 


ADVOCATE  OF  IBITERNAL  IJUPROYEMENTS. 
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Berry.ology.—At  Sadberry  MassaohusettB, 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Blackierry  was  married  on  the 
10th  uU.  to  Mis*  Catbarine  Elder6erry  of  Dan. 
tury,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cranierry.  We  hope  none 
of  their  deacendanu  will  ever  prove  to  be  gtote- 
berrit*. 

The  Londmi  Quarterly  Review  for  November, 
in  epeakuiff  of  the  "  Words  of  a  believer"  of 
tlM  Abbe  De  La  Mermau,  calls  it  "a  silly  and 
prefane  rhapsody,"  indicative  of  "  a  monstrous 
allianee  between  false  Christianity  and  real  Ja. 
cobiniMai"  alludes  to  the  author  as  "  a  priest  in 
a  httnut  nuge,"  and  to  his  book  as  exhibiting  "a 
like  liidicrous  and  disgusting  masquerade."  Yet 
this  little  rhaptody,  for  so  it  certainly  is,  ran 
through  fifteen  editions  in  France,  and  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  interdict,  not  only  by 
the  Pope,  but  in  several  Continental  States. 

We  confess  our  own  astonishment  at  the  ve- 
heinence  both  of  admiration  and  of  censnie 
with  which  this  mystical  and,  to  us.  frequently 
uaintelligiUe,  but  glowing  and  eloquent  tract,  has 
been  received.  The  Quarterly  looks  upon  its 
enthusiastic  reception,  as  one  of  the  portentous 
<*  aigns  of  the  times" — and  as  an  evidence  that 
th*  **  human  intellect  is  as  liable  to  get  drunk 
and  disordered  with  mysticism  as  with  brandy" 
— and  a  propos  of  this  last  remark,  has  this  com- 
plimentary  note. 

^  LAacE  Diamond. — Lieut.  Bnmes  in  his  travels 
into  Bokhara,  ithas  describes  the  Koh-unatr,  or 
"  Bsoontain  of  light,"  one  of  the  largest  diamonds 
in  the  world,  which  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Run- 
jet  Sing  at  Lahore^  **  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  superb  than  this  stone.  It  is  of  the  finest 
water  and  about  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Its 
weight  amounts  to  3  1.2  rupees  and  if  such  a 
jewel  Ts  to  be  valued,  I  am  informed  it  is  worth 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  But  this  is  a 
cross  exaggeration.  The  "Kdh-i.noor"  is  set 
as  an  armlet,  with  a  diamond  on  each  side,  about 
the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg." 

An  impostor  has  lately  appeared  in  America  of 
the  name  of  Matthias,  who,  after  deluding  some 
respectable  and  affluent  votaiiea  into  sundry  do- 
nations, loans  and  bequests,  appears  to  have  en. 
sured  or  accelerated  his  enjoyment  of  their  good 
things,  by  poitoning  hie  diipee :  and  those  dupes 
were  Yanktee — merchants  of  New  York.  Verily 
Iktihias  must  be  a  clever  fellow ! 

WoRLPLT  Evils.— «'  There  are  but  two  bad 
things  in  the  world."  says  Hannah  Moore,  •'  sin 
and  bile." 

pooD  SociSTT. — The  Quarterly  Review  refer, 
ing  to  the  •<  good  society"  of  London,  designates 
it  as  iff  eoUuviee  vitioruw\.'     That  sink  of  vices  *. 

Bed  and  Boaed. — This  common  expression 
has  been  rendered  literally  significant  by  the  re- 
sult of  some  recent  experiments  of  a  German 
Professor,  which  establish  that  a  tolerably  good 
loaf  of  bread,  may  be  made  out  of  a  pine  board. 
What  a  fortune  in  prospect  for  the  owners  of  saw 
mills,  and  how  precious  the  heretofore  valueless 
saw.dust !  *• 

A  Just  Sentiment  HArPiLY  ExrEESssD.— 
•iWhether  I  shall  ever  succeed  in  being  useful," 
said  Dacre.  ••  is,  I  fear,  very  deubtfiil,  but  I  have 
determined  not  to  be  idle.  A  lonely  man.  like  nu 
tannot  afford  to  detpiae  hinuelf." 

Natoee  and  FAsnioN.— "The  human  nature 
of  fashionable  life,  is  still  human  nature  no  doubt, 
and  passions  will  come  of  it.  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward  ;  but  the  form  which  is  there  given  to  the 
•leniMit  is  more  that  of  the  fireworks,  than  of 
»h«  fbrnaca.** 


WEEKLY  REBORT  OF  DEATHS. 

Ilie  City  Intpector  reporu  ih«  death  ef  ITS  penoni  for 
the  w«ek  endinc  on  Batnrday  last,  of  wliom  47  wtre  omb, 
42  women,  44  boys,  39  eirls— of  the  foHowinc 

Dif  KA»cs.— Apoiilcxy  7  ;  barned  or  scalded  1 ;  cb'Idbed 
1;  coiisuiopiion  38;  convuUioM  13;  diarrhoea  1 ;  dropky 
2 ;  dro)ay  in  the  head  6  fever,  puerperal  2 ;  fever,  remU- 
leatl;  fever,  acarlet  5;  fever,  tjrpbuiS;  hcmorrkan  1; 
bsrooptvfii  1 ;  bivet  or  croup  5 ;  InflaBoiatlon  of  the  oow- 
ela  I;  of  the  brain  6 ;  of  the  chest  3 ;  of  tbe  live*  1;  IntMn- 
paranceS;  iiiara«inui  5;  old  age  4  ;  paby  2;  peripnciuiio- 
ny  16 ;  uiettrity  1 ;  pneumonia  typhodei  i  ;  rupture  1 '.  aero 
fula  or  kinf '«  evil  1 ;  •oiall-poz  15  ;  sore  throat  S;  stinboro 
9;  suicide  1  :  teethiog3  ;  unkn.twn  2;  whoopine-oougb  3. 

Of  whom  44  were  uf  die  age  of  one  year  and  under  ;  M 
between  1  and  2  ;  17  between  2  and  5;  4  between  5  asd 
10 ;  7  betwevn  10  and  30 ;  22  between  20  and  30 ;  38  be. 
twecn  30  and  40  ;  13  between  40  and  oU  ;  6  between  SO  Mid 
60 ;  8  between  60  and  TO  ;  2beiween  70  and  80 ;  3  beiwetn 
80  and  90 ;  1  betw  eeu  00  and  100. 

UERRET  POR,BBS,  City  laapector. 

{t^  Of  tbe  above,  17  were  colored  persona. 

Deatha  In  PMIadelphta  lait  week— adulu  34 ;  children 
43;  total  76,  including  11  of  consumption. 


PATKMT  HAMMBRBD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKB8. 

Ef~  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  tbe  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  raconimendedio 
the  public  aa  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the   head. 

■0  ai  not  to  admit  wataL 

Orders  may  be  add^B|lto  MeMn.  ERA8TUS  COR- 
NING k.  CO.,  Albdl^HHHAMAS  TURNER,  at  tbe 
Factory,  Troy,  K.  *^^^^^^ aept.13- 1  y 

RAIL^H^IBOIV. 

)  Flat  Bart  in 
t^  Ninety-five  tona  ot  1  inch  by  \  Inch,  ;  I'thsol  Uto  1* 
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I.   I  ficoun'fsunk 
.    t  holes  ends  cat 
.    fat  an  angle  of 
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I  splicing pla'«, 
J  nails  to  suit, 
per  yard,  wiihthe  re- 


do, 
do 
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do 


ir^-TOW^IfSBND  dt  DURFBE,c.r  Palmyra, 

Slanufacturer*'  of  Hailroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  ' 
esiablishmentio  Huitson,  uniler  ibe  nanie  ot  Lhtr/ee,  ifuy 
It  Co.  nffer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  leneili  ( wiiti- 
outsplice)  lor  lijclinedpluuei  ofRaitroads  at  the  sboitest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  oftbe  principal  cities  in 
the  United  StatKS.  Asto  the  quality  o|  Kone,  the  public  • 
arereterredtoJ.B.Jervis,En?.  M.  It  H.R.  RCo.  Alba- 
ay;  or  J aroer  Archibald,  bngiaeer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  ami  Railroad  Company,  Carboiidal*,  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Coluoibia county,  New- York,  /  , 
January  »,  ISiS.                     '  { 

PATEITT   RAILiROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT     " 
BPIKBS. 

J3-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrou^tit  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almod  universal  use  in  thr  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  aa  England,  where  (he  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  anv  ever ofiered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  wttb  Spikes  baV' 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  bole*  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  tbe  Rail- 
reads  nnw  inlprogress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
With  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facio.y — fur  i^liich 
purpose  they  art  found  invaivablc,  as  their  ailhesion  is 
■lore  than  double  any  common  splkea  made  by  the  Kam- 
mer. 

t^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

O"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  faciory  prires,  by  t. 
k.  JTownsend,  Albany, and  the  principal  iron  Merchanu 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  3:29  water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
more  ;  Degrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  practical,  as  the  subsrritw ris  d(- 
sirous  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pa«i 
with  (he  daily  ncreasine  demand  for  his  Spiken 

JS3  laoB  H.   BURDEN. 


SdO  do.efEd^e  Rails  of  36  lbs. 
quiKito  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrougfat  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  incbei  dlaaMlar 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  ineket  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  2},  3,  3},  3^,  and  3}  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomgiiives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  80ld  tree  ol  duty,  to  Stats  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  tbe  Drawback 
taken  in  pan  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Frojitstreet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol'all  the  different  kinds  ot  Rails, 
Chaira,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Spiicini;  Plates,  in  use 
both  ill  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  10  examine  ihem  d71aie«wr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALB, 

.    iO"Pbe  PMtprtetonof  tlM-IUIt-DaHM«adrv>4rthf1brf 

sale  or  lease,  tlieir  well  known  esiablishment,  straated  on« 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvements  consist  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  Hotue,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
tbe  nrcesaary  machinery  for  makinf  boilers  for  tittvmttivc 
and  other  cteani  Engines. 

No.  3.  Blaektnitk't  SJup,  50  feet  by  90.  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  Houte,  54  feet  by  SS,aaed  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  tbe  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

N«.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
190  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wbeels,  equal  to  40 
bone  puwer ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Jtc. ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rtiiliog  4  tons 
of  iron  (ler  diera,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hamtneii,  oue  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  12  horse  Steam  Enfliie,  which  could  be  dispens<*d 
With :  and  a  varttty  of  other  nachineiy. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  wiUi  a  saperior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolaa,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  kx.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  large 
ware-houw,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presaaa,  Locoototive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Hill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  SbafU,  Siovea,  Grates,  tat.  Jtc. 
These  were  made  «f  the  most  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feel  by  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-bcHMe,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castingi,  a  larieiofl  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  bocaet,  di«.  Ac. 

Tbe  above  establishment  being  en  tide  water,  preseiiu 
greater  advantages  for  seme  klnda  of  business  than  any 
other  in  tbe  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-Beeton,  to  tbe  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  aents  per  ton.  dome  of  tbe 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been^completetl  at  this  esta- 
bUshmect;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Obarieaton. 

Tbe  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  tbe  crossing  of  the  Providence  and' 
Worceater  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  thes<;  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tlic  premises,  13 
LacomotivM  and  as  many  tender;,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  auiiuni. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THOB.  J.  ECKLEY.Treas*.  A«.,  BoMon,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  Dec.  90, 18.14. 


SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMBKTS. 

{3*  C"oi passes  oi  variouK  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Levelin;  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  birh 
magnifying  powers  with  elasaea  made  by  Trougblon,  to- 
gether with  a  larre  assortment  ol  Enginet-rins  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  anil  sold  by 

E.  H  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Wa(emree(, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maldrniane. 


SVRVBTI2RO  AND  BHGIHBERISO 
INSTRUBIBBITS. 

l;^ The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Inairu- 
ments  in  irippix>fession,  warranted  cquaI,  if  not  ruperier,     ^ 
in  principles  of  construction  and  wnrkmanstoip  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol 
whicii  are  entfr*1y  »«wi:  amorii  which  are  an  J|)iU)i oyed  %.    . 
CompasK.  wftli  a  Telesco'pe'attacned,  by  which  angles  caa 
he  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ofthe  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel.     . 
etcavei — and  a  Levalllne  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer     < 
attached,  particulariv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purposas. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

Tbe  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  F.iif  iaeers.  Surveyors,  and  otners  interested. 

Baltimore,  IKSJ.  t 

in  reply  to  tby  inquiries  respecting  the  instrumtnis  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  In-  . 
formation.The  whole  nui/.ber  of  Levels  now  in  pnsassslofl 
ofthe  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  ssvcii. 
The  whole  nui»l>er  ofthe  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  uumber  in  the  aerricc  of  the 
Eneineer  and  Ora<luaiion  Department. 

Both  Lsvels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thev 
have  in  factneeded  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidanla 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  tbe  levels  and  c«n- 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  g^enerally,  ts 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Cnmpaae  is  superior 
to  any  other  decription  of  Goniometer  that  wa  have  y  e(  tri. 
ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more^recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  tbe 
engineer  scarcely  any  thine  to  desire  in  the  formation  oi 
convenience  oftbe  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  niosK^om- 
plotelT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  Dimple  and  chea^ 
Instrumeat  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  canntx  but  t>elieve 
it  will  be  preferred' to  all  others  now  in  u-e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithiok  it  |rill  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  soinmon  surveying. 
Respectfully  (hv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  ^np'tof  Construiuion  i 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February.  I8U. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  ui<e  af 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass, '>  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  ihe  kind,  now  in  use,  ana  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Survevurii. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  Febmar.v,  IMS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instrumcnu  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Ifoung,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
•he  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  ihe  common  Level.  j 

Iciinsider  these  Instruments  a<lmirably  calciilaied  for     ' 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  tbe 
notice  of  Engmesrs  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enr.  Philad. 

ml  ly  Osrmaot.  and  Norfiai.  Railroad 
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The  Washington  Jonrnal  ol  27ih  December, 
published  at  Juncsborou^jh,  in  Tennessc*,  fur- 
nished tiic  tuliowing  paru<!rapli,  abuut  the  acciira. 
cy  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  judging, 
having  receiTed  no  pupt^rs  from  t>t.  Louis  in  a 
long  while  :  v. 

We  retirei  to  learn  Ironi  a  tst.  Louis  paper  that 
gloutay  account)*  have  been  received  of  the  health 
of  the  troops  s(  Fort  (iibson.  About  1(10  men 
beiun(;in»  to  the  regiment  uf  dragoons  had  died, 
and  (he  last  letters  announce  the  decease  ol  two 
officers. 

Female*  and  Matin. — The  Fredonia  Censor 
•ays,  (he  mail  stage  which  arrived  last  Friday 
evening  was  two  hours  behind  the  usual  time, 
but  there  was  u  good  cause  for  it-  Upoti  un- 
loading at  the  stage  house,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  live  ladies  who  were  passengers,  three  of 
whom  had  twins  (nursing  children)  the  tourtli, 
one  child,  and  the  tiftli,  thoUijh  she  had  none, 
yet  the  jtrotpect  was  sxcclleiit  Tliey  were  ail 
from  one  neighborhood  ;  but  a  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  an  occurrence  of  the  kind,  so  far 
as  eunceriu  tne  ihree  lirst  ladies  being  passon. 
gers,  in  the  same  stage,  could  be  found  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  tailing  the  world  together. 

The  total  number  oi  arrivals  at  this  port  in 
1834,  from  foreign  countries,  was  1,93G,  of  which 
1489  were  American,  304  English,  i27  Freheh,  18 
Spanish,  33  IJutch,  Hremun,  and  Hamburg,  2H 
Swedish,  11  Danish,  7  Austrian,  3  Colombian,  3 
Pru8»iaii^  3  Tortuguesc,  3  J^icilian,  1  Neapolitan, 
1  Mexican,  1  Russian,  1  Brazilian,  1  i^ardinia/l, 
1  Norwegian,  and  I  Central  American.  Arri. 
vaU  in  1833.  192G. 

Total  number  ot  passengers  arrived  at  this  port 
'  in  1834.  48,903;  in  1833,  41.7J2. 

Lib  At.  DoNATio.Ns. — The  .Stock  Exchange 
board  voted,  on  Monday,  the  following  dona- 
tioiis  : 

JjSlOO  to  the  Fstnule  Assistance  Society. 

§100  to  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

$100  to  the  Society   tor  the   Kclief  of  poor 

Widows  and  small  Children. 
5(100  to  the   Society   lor  the  Relief  of  Re- 
__  sppctable  Aged  and  Indigent  Females, 

.^100  to  the   Society    for    the    Poor   of   tho 
Jewish  Persuasion. 

We  understand,  6a)>  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
that  ihiv  Arch  street  theatre  has  been  purchased 
by  tho.  Presbyterian  congregation  at  |)re?ent  wor- 
shipping ut  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Third  and  Arch 
■treeia. 


Aurora,  who- loved  the  young,  had  stolen  iheni  to 
her  embrace.   '   • 

HaI.K    VtAUl.V    DlVIUF.ND.S    I)tri,.\RKl>. 

Plurni.i   llank         Four  per  cent  pnyable  i!d  Jan. 

North  River  bank    do 

Dry  Dock  Rank     Three 

Farmers'  Lite  A.  Ldah  3  l.ti 

.Mcch.  &  Trad.  BmiW,  Four 

Atlantic  Insurance  Co   Ten 

E.igle  Fire  Company     4  1.2 

Merchants'  Fire  Ins.  Co.  3  1-3 

Howard  Ins.  Co.  4  1  2 

Ocean  Ins.  Co.  Ten 

Neptune  Ins  Co.  Seven 

[Fium  the  Mercantile  Adoertiser  and  Journal.] 
Tlio  extraordinary,  if  not  unpr  ccdenied  quick 
passage,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  the  packet 
ship  Silvic  deGrasse,  Captain  Weiderholdt,  from 
Il.ivre,  has  induced  us  to  copy  (rom  her  log  book 
the  lollowing  particulars  of  her  voyage. 

"  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  (sea  time) — ran  that  day' 
l'2'2  12  miles,  wind  blowing  tr«8li.  could  not 
discharge  the  pilot,  who  was  bfoiight  to  this 
port. 

14th,   run  232     miles,  wind  E. 
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S.S.W.    to    E.— 

In  Washington  .Monday  was  the  cold  day.    The 
thermometer  at  (ireenlcal's  Point  marking  Id  be- 


was 


ing 
froien 


hard 


ioiD    zero !      'i'he    Potomac 
enough  to  bear  carriages. 

Rei-ikf  Boat. — The  pilot  boat  Thomas  H. 
Smith  was  sent  down  tTuesday  by  the  Insurance 
Companies  with  supplies  of  fuel,  clotlving,  pro. 
visions.  Afc.  and  thirty  extra  men,  lor  the  relief 
ot  the  vtsstis  on  the  coast. 

Maktiiul'ake. — The  Hartford  Courant  of  Mon- 
day says,  "  A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
very  sensibly  in  this  city,  about  G  o'clock  last 
ev(;ning.  It  continued  but  a  very  lew  seconds, 
and  passed  off  with  a  noise  resembling  distant 
thunder."  '      ~^' 

.4  Reprisal. — A  neighbor's  boy  has  just  thrown 
a  pebble  and  cracked  a  pane  ot  glass  for  us;  on 
being  questioned  as  to  his  motives  tor  doing  so, 
he  replied,  that  ouf  Imp  (we  wont  give  the  other 
title)  had  broke  a  pane  ol  glass  tor  them,  .ind  he 
thought  reprisal  was  all  fair.  Will  our  French 
reprisals  turn  out  more  profitable  .' — [Kent  i,Md.) 
Bugle.] 

It  w«?  uinonij  i!ie  loveliest  eiisioms  «f  the  an- 
cients to  bury  tlie  young  at  the  morning  twilight ; 
tor,  ttM  iliey  strove  to  give  the  softest  mterpre- 
Mtion    lo  death,  so  they  poetically  imagined  That 


judged  ourselves  on  the  (Jrand  Bank,  by  the 
tall  ol  the  thermometer  to  44    deg.,  sun  ob. 
acured.  Ion.  51  .30,  lal  by  DK  42  20.  . 
23d,    ran  225     miles,  wind  N.N.E.  and  N. 
24lh,     "    204         •'  '      ••       N. 
25th,     "     135         "  "       variable. 

2Gth,     "      58         "         "       W.  loN.N.W.— ly. 

ing  to  in  a  gale,  lat.  42  10,  Ion.  bv  DR  54  30. 
27th    ran  208  1.2  miles,  wind  N.  and  N.N. E.— 

no  observation. 
2bth,  ran  1G6     miles,  wind  N.N.E. — lat.  by  in. 

ditTercnt  observations  39  05. 
29th.  ran  178     miles,  wind  N.  and  N.E. — hove 

the  load,  no  bottom  9U  fath. — no  observation. 
30ili,  ran     58     miles,  wind  -E.N.E. — sounded  in 

35  lath. — no  observation — Ion.  71  56  DR. 
31st,  ran     90     miles,   wind  N.N.W.  awd  N.W. 

— lal.  by  observation  39  57. 
Total,     3.438  miles. 
Waited  18  hours  for  a  pilot. 

F.rtrntl  froM  miilUr  liai^  I 
ApAlAruiroLA,  Florida.  Hit.  llllli,  It^rw.^  ' 
"  Aflor  lli«  (locripliuTi  I  tiud  ol'  itiis  pl:u'<',  wliidi  wag...o 
uiit'avoiiral>le,  I  wan  agrui'iiuly  iliy;i|)|ii>iiili-tl  IkiiIi  In  llie 
plea.-aiii[iPH^  of  lis  ^ituiilioii,  aiiJ  \\*  ui'iiiuiiniidaliiiii<. — 
Ttie  griiiiiKl  rices  gradudlly,  w*  you  rect'd  :  Iroiii  Ilic  ilay, 
and  fruiii  tbe  elevation,  iliert'  i>>  a  tiiic  pro<|ii'<-t  ^r  the 
Bay,  and  the  ^hips  lying  ■■>  the  Otfiuft.  Tliv  'Jouiitiiig 
HuU!i<.-ii  and  VVarelioii.'r!iare  tiituated  alo  i|;  \\\b  m  liarvfii 
on  tlie«-a<tsidu  of  the  town,  which  l'Xlvll.l^  xlxiui  a  ijiiurlor 
ef  a  mil-',— at  the  wliarvca  lie  thi'  t>t~eainlMiati<,  Briifs  of 
small  fill'*  and  iicliooners.  Ve8!>t'ls  over  350  tiiiii<  do  not 
appro.ich  nearer  ttinii  iw.i  niileii  m  ihe  town.  The  dwi-l 
ling  houses  are  iniersper.ifd  anioiii;  shai  y  tri.T'-;,  on  the 
h<!ights.  They  are  gciii'rallv  suiall  frame  liuildliiffi'  and 
iiainu-d  u'liitr,  and  ihorou^lily  l)uilt,  and  nut  very  air 
ti2ht,  are  still  romlort.ililt',  in  thi.-'  Hiilil  elinii-.te.  Thi' 
[Hipul:iti<iii  atthi.-«  lini'?,  IS  oiimatrd  at  :il><  ul  six  or  ^uvfii 
hundred.  I  am  too  early  for  purchasing  (  otliin  lii'ie,  by 
two  ur  tlin.-e  weel« ;  a*  the  Florida  I'otion  will  not  licv 
krouttht  Ill-re  for  snlx  liefore  Cliriiitmas,  ;  hr  x\\tt*  \iv\un 
low,  therr  hits  allo;!riher  only  3(Kl  balrs  b<.')  N  sold  lii're  tins 
season,  and  that  most  of  inferior  <)iiality.  'I'li.il  wtilcli 
has  h»?en  >liip|H.'d  from  hpre,  h.<vinK  bt-ennr  r«ly  forw.irdtd 
for  tlic  .Mi<rcliliintii  of  Columbia,  ijince  llic  receipt  of  ilie 
Liverpool  accimntv  «f  il«t  flctobor  there  liavi^  brcn  twi-  <.r 
lirn'  <inMil  lou  s<dd  h<Te  at  IllalSc.  The  pri  :e  iiiav  .iduMfti; 
when  iiiort-  arrives,  and  larger  loK  excite  in  iru  coHiiHiiiorl. 
The  incrcMii.-  of  cultivation  in  Florida  tlii<  year,  is  al>(tift 
our  third  liver  la«t  yfsr.  Froui  all  the  inlorniatioM  I  ran 
cidlect,  I  liave  no  dunlit  tnat  the  incr«a:M'.|  i|ualiiieM  troni 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  this  year,  will  more  tliun  supply  any 
defirif  IK  V  ihfre  maybe  in  the  Atlantic  .-tale.<.  — Frt.  to 
NVw-Vi.ii,  ;!H(  .  |nr  111.  for  square,  and  one  imi  prrlb.  for 
roiinil.  Hiilli  li.ii.oii  New  York,  Ij  prr  I.  dir.  1 1  — roosi 
ol  Ihf  ti.iji's  biiiushl  lii-ii- ar«  square,  and  Well  roin-d,  and 
w«ij-h  about  4(HI  lit.  eacli— the  {ouiid  balei  uverat;e  XM>  lb. 
Fieiglit  l< Liverpool, '.I  Id.  |>fi  lb."  I 


[Frovi  the  Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette  of  yesterday.] 
The  IrE.BoAT. — Yesterday  the  icc  boat,  with 
the  Cnmdeii  and  Amboy  railroad  passengers  from 
New  York,  was  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  un. 
luckily  grounded  on  the  bar ;  in  a  few  minutes 
she  tlnated, -backed  otf,  and  then  crossed  a  few 
rods  above  ;  when  she  entered  the  western  chan- 
nel ot  the  river,  she  ielt  the  ice  on  which  the 
boys  and  men  were  skating;  she  however  threw 
it  aside  in  a  gallant  style,  until  she  met  an  old 
thick  cake  that  stopped  her  ;  she  backed  again, 
acquired  new  speed,  and  then  cut  through  the 
whole  distance  to  the  wharf  in  an  admirable 
manner. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ut    yesterday  says, 

"  Tiic  Delaware  river  is  froze    over.     The  ice 

boat  brought  the  Eastern  Mail  fi  jm  Camden  yes. 
terday  morning." 

The  cold  in  Albany  oh  Sunday  was  intense. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  says'  the  thermometer  waa 
at  20  lieloic  zero. 

We  icarn  from  Captain  Champion  ol  tho  brig 
Champion,  arrived  last  evening  I  rom  Maracaibo, 
that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  at  tiiat  place  on 
the  15ili  Nov.,  between  the  Champions  and 
Tcinplequce,  and  that  several  on  both  sides  had 
been  killed,  and  the  Governor  imprisoned.  The 
latter  party  were  driven  from  the  city  and  marshal 
law  proclaimed.  Business  was  at  a  stand,  and 
markets  dull  for  all  sorts  of  produce. 

The  heart  is  a  garden,  and  yout  iiits  spring, 
and  hope  is  its  sunshine,  and  lo\  e  is  a  thorny 
plant,  that  grows  up  and  bears  one  bright  flower, 
which  has  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  earth. 

Christmas  FJt. — Mr.  II.  II.  Crane,  our  worthy 
Jiost  of  the  Eijgle,  on  Thursday,  at  dinner,  pre. 

sentcd  his  guests  with  h  living  Chiistmu*  Pie 

On  opening  the  "  monster,"  two  beautiful  white 
cooing  dotes  took  wing  and  emerged  Irom  their 
prison  house,  to  the  no  little  surprise  ol  the  whole 
tabic.  I'he  little  innocent  creatures  afterwards 
sported  in  triumph  about  the  room.  This  beati 
the  yaukee  nutmegs  all  hollow  ! — Rochester  Dein. 

Spurious  T^a. — The  London  Quarterly,  in  an 
article  finding' fault  with  the  opening  of  the  Chi- 
na trade,  heretotore  a  strict  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  calculated 
air.oiig  other  things  to  depreciate  the  quality  of 
tl\e  articles  imported  from  China,  adds   this  note  : 

*The  evil  cont^equcnccs  which  we  had  predict, 
cd  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  The 
most  respectable  ot  the  Hong  merchants  have  re. 
tired  Irom  business,  and  the  rest  are  either  una. 
ble  or  unwilling  to  advance  a  shilling  to  enable 
the  poor  cultivators  of  tea  to  prepare  the  usual 
)  supply,  though  40,000  tons  of  shipping  were  ex- 
pected at  Canton;  but  we  shall,  notwithstanding, 
have  some  tea,  and  it  is  well  that  our  readers 
sho  lid  know  what  sort  of  tea  it  will  be.  Our 
information  is  from  an  eye  witness  oi  unques 
tionabic  authority,  recently  arrived  in  England 
from  China.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from.  Canton,  is  a 
manufactory  for  converting  the  very  worst  kind 
^1  coarse  black  tea  into  green  ;  it  is  well  known 
in  Canton  by  the  name  of  mo. ping,  and  was  al- 
ways rejected  by  the  agents  of  the  F^ost  India 
Company.  The  plan  is  to  stir  it  abou:  on  iron 
plates  moderately  heated,  mixing  it  Hp  with  a 
conipoiiition  of  turmeric,  indigo,  and  white  lead, 
by  whichQprocess  it  acquires  that  blooming  blue 
of  plums,  and  that  crispy  appearance,  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  the  fine  green  teas..  There 
were  already  prepared  when  this  visit  took 
place  50,000  chests  of  this  precious  article,  just 
enough  tor  three  cargoes  of  the  very  largest 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company.  Some  particu- 
lars lately  published  in  the  newspapers  render 
It  highly  probable  that  the  importation  of  the 
well  doctored  leo.ping  has  already  commenced. 

It  is  addfd,  that  on  inquiry  "  for  what  inar- 
kct  lliiis  (Implied  and  puisoiioiiH  eoinpouiid  ^aa 
intended."  the  nply  was.  ••  the  American  mar- 
ket ;"  ^o  that  our  lea  buyers  and  drinkers  should 
be  on  the  alert. 


fij 
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Berryology. — At  Sud6crry  MassachusettJi, 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Blackberry  was  married  on  the 
10th  ult.  to  Miss  Catharine  Elderberry  of  Dan. 
hury,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cranfcerry.  We  hope  none 
of  their  deicendants  will  ever  prove  to  be  gwse- 
berriet. 

The  London  Quartsrly  Review  for  November, 
in  epeaking  of  the  "  Words  of  a  believer"  of 
the  Abbe  De  La  Mennaii,  calls  it  "a  silly  and 
profane  rhapsody,"  indicative  of  "  a  monstrous 
alliance  between  false  Christianity  and  real  Ja- 
cobinism,** alludes  to  the  author  as  "  a  priest  in 
a  bonnet  rouge  "  and  to  his  book  as  exhibiting  "  a 
like  ludicrous  and  disgusting  nasquerade."  Yet 
this  little  rhapsody,  for  so  k  certainly  is,  rau 
through  fifteen  editions  in  France,  and  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  interdict,  not  only  by 
the  Pope,  but  in  several  Continental  States. 

Wa  confess  our  own  astonishment  at  the  ve- 
hemence  both  of  admiration  and  of  censure 
with  which  this  mystical  and,  to  us.  frequently 
unintelligible,  but  glowing  and  eloqueHt  tract,  has 
been  received.  The  Quarterly  looks  upon  its 
enthusiastic  reception,  as  one  of  the  portentous 
"  signs  of  the  times" — and  as  an  evidence  that 
the  *'  human  intellect  is  as  liable  to  get  drunk 
and  disordered  with  mysticism  as  with  brandy" 
— and  a  propos  of  this  last  remark,  has  this  com* 
plimentary  note. 

Large  Diamond. — Lieut.  Humes  in  kis  travels 
into  Bokhara,  thus  describes  the  Knh.i.nn^r,  or 
"monntain  of  light,"  one  of  the  largest  diamonds 
in  the  world,  which  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Run. 
jet  Sing  at  Lahore.  *'  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  superb  than  this  stone.  It  is  of  the  finest 
water  and  about  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Its 
weight  amounts  to  3  L2  rupees  and  if  such  a 
jewel  is  to  be  valued,  I  am  informed  it  is  worth 
thtee  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  But  this  is  a 
Kross  exaggeration.  The  "  Koh-i-noor"  is  set 
as  an  armlet,  with  a  diamond  on  each  side,  about 
the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg." 

An  impostor  has  lately  appeared  in  America  of 
the  name  of  Matthias,  who,  after  deluding  some 
respectable  and  affluent  votaiics  into  sundry  do- 
nations, loans  and  bequest-;,  appears  to  have  en. 
sured  or  accelerated  his  enjoyment  of  their  good 
things,  by  poitoning  hig  dupet ;  and  those  dupes 
were  Yankte» — merchants  of  New  York.  Verily 
Matthias  must  be  a  clever  fellow  ! 


•1 
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Worldly  Evils— •«  There  are  but  two  bad 
things  in  the  world,"  says  Hannah  Moore,  "  sin 
and  bile." 

Good  Societv. — The  Quarterly  Review  refer. 
i  ng  to  the  "  good  society"  of  London,  designates 
it  as  iota  colluties  ritiorum\.'     That  sink  of  vices : 

Bed  and  Board. — This  common  e.xpression  , 
has  been  rendered  literally  significant  by  the  re-  ' 
Suit  of  some  recent  experiments  of  a  German  ■ 
Professor,  which  establish  that  a  tolerably  good 
loaf  of  bread,  may  be  made  out  of  a  pine  board.  , 
What  a  fortune  in  prospect  for  the  owners  of  saw  I 
mills,  and  how  precious  the  heretofore  valueless  : 
saw.dust !  ,  I 

At* 

.  A    Just    Sentiment    HArPiLv    Expressed. —  j 
••|Whether  I  shall  ever  succeed  in  being  useful,"  ' 
said  Dacre,  ••  is,  I  fear,  very  doubtful,  but  I  have  | 
determined  not  to  be  idle.     A  lonely  man,  like  me 
omnnot  afford  to  despite  himself."  \ 

Nature  and  Fabiho.n.— •' The   human  nature  i 
of  fashionable  life,  is  still  human  nature  no  doubt,  ' 
and  passions  will  come  of  it.  as  ijie  sparks  fly 
upward  ;  but  the  form  which  is  there  given  to  the  i 
element  is  more  that  of  the  fireworks,  than  of 
tha  famace." 


WEEKLY  RKROUr  OF  DKATHS. 

'J'lip  City  Inspector  reiwris  ilie  death  of  172  persons  for 
the  week  endiiie  "ii  Satnrilay  lutit,  of  wliom  47  wore  iDeii, 
4-2\vomili,  44  boys.  ."WBirls— <>f  the  following 

I>uit*iiK9.— Apo|ili'xy  7  ;  ItiiriK^d  or  >caldtd  I ;  childbed 
1;  roriiiuuiptinii  38;  convul»iuns  l.t;  diarrhoea  1 ;  dropby 
2;  dropsy  ill  the  hpad  6  fever,  puerperBlS;  fever,  remit' 
lest  1 ;  fever,  ticarlct  5 ;  fever,  ty|>bus  3  ;  hrmorrhace  1 
bannoptviiix  1 ;  hives  or  croup  5 ;  InflaHiination  ot  the  t>ow 
els  I;  of  the  brain  V;  of  the  chest  .*< :  of  the  liver  1;  lnt«in- 
psruiu'i'O;  iiiara«nius  5;  old  age  4  ;  pal.<-y  3;  peripneumo- 
ny  16  :  pleurisy  I ;  piieiiiiionia  lyphodv*  1  ;  rupture  I '.  aero 
fulaor  king'si  evil  1 ;  aiiiall-|Hix  l.'i;  sore  throat  2; stillborn 
'J;  ^.uicitle  I  ;  tL-elliioc  :i ;  uiikii.twii  ri;  whooping-cough  3. 

Of  whom  44  were  of  the  age  of  one  year  and  under  ;  14 
between  1  uiid^  :  IT  between  '■2  and  5 ;  4  Itetween  6  and 
10;  Thetwetin  10  and  "iO ;  2i  between  30  and  30  ;  38  be. 
iween  30  and  4U  ;  13  iK-tween  40  and  50  ;  6  between  50  and 
B(( ;  8  between  W)  and  70  ;  ibriwein  70  :iiid  80 ;  3  between 
80  and  90 ;  I  between  00  and  100. 

(iEKKKT  FOIIBES,  City  inspector. 

^fCr  Of  the  above,  17  were  colored  persons. 

Deaths  in  Pliiladelphta  last  week — adults  34  ;  children 
4i;  total  76,  includin;;  II  of  consumption. 

PATENT  HAMMKRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

B3^  Railroad  Spike*  ol  every  (le>>criptioii  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Kactory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  rscommended  lo 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

H\'\i>  and  BoaL  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head. 
SO  as  nut  to  admit  waie^ 

Orders  may  be  atyM|lto  Mosarv.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING k  CO.,  AlbanJ^Htay^AS  TURNER,  at  the 
Kacioiy,  Troy.  W.  V-^^^^^^ gept.13^  I  y 

RAIL^ 

)  Flat  Bart  in 

5l3"  Niaety -five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch,  ;  I'lhsol  Mto  IS 

SeO  do.       1^  do.        j,     do.    I  ficoun'rsunk 

41)  do.      Ij^  do.        {    du.    [holes  endscnt 

SUO  do.      3    do.        I    do.    fat  an  an^leof 

800  do.      4  do.        t     do.      45  deer's  with 

soon  expected.  J  Bpl!cin;pla'.-<, 

J  (1ail^•    to   8Ull. 

3oO  dn.nf  F.dse  Railsof  3t>  lbs.  per  yaid,  wilhtlic  n-- 
quiHJic  chairs,  keys  ami  |iii|8. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3C  inches  dIaaietM 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  (^'iirs,  and  of  00  inches  diameter 
for  Ixieomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  3A,  2$,  3i,  3,  3],  3i,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

Tlie  al,<>ve  iriil  be  sold  tree  ol  duiy,  to  Stai»  Govern- 
meiits  and  IncoriKirated  Uovernments,  and  me  Drawback 
taken  in  p.irt  payment.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

»  Soiiili  Front  street,  Philadelfihia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  llicdinerentkindsol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pinii,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Spiicine  PUtei<.  in  use 
both  In  ll.if  country  and  Great  Biitain,  will  beezhiliile<l  to 
ihoxe disposed  lo  examine  iliem  d71meowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

{^Cr*  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Daiu  Foundry-  qtier  fbr 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiabliskmenl,  stiuated  one 
mile  from  Boston.    Tlie  improvements  consist  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  House,  Xteet  by  .30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  LocgmoUvc 
and  other  tleaui  Engines. 

No.  3.  Blatkamith's  mop,  50  feel  byJ20,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  Uause,  34  feet  by  25,  used  for  putilug 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Hevcralof  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  bevn  put  in  this  ectablish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  ktory  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
130  feet  by  4*i,  containing  two  wjter- wheels,  equal  to  40 
horsepower;  Machiue  :^hop,  rilled  with  lathes,  &c  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  )ier  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Hamiueis,  one  ut  wliich  is  very  large  ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces',  moved  by  wat«r-wheel ;  one  very'supe 
rior  ,3  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispens>!d 
With;  auda  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  S.  An  Iron  Foundry,  ^  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven, Cranes,  &.C.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  u  large 
ware-houie,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presims,  Locomotive  and  other  Steaoi  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeting,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grate.«,  Uc.  tLC. 
These  were  made  of  the  mont  durablematirials,  under  the 
direction  uf  a  very  acientilic  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  C.  A  building, 65  feet  by  3fi,  containing  a  large  xtack 
of  cliiuineys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  Tliis 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  raiipe  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  storti  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  room  tor  cleaning  casiingx,  a  large lott  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  &.(.  &.c. 

The  above  cstablishnieMt  being  on  tide  water,  presents  , 
igreater  advantages  for  snine  kinds  of  busines<i  than  uny  , 
Other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  b«  carried 
from  vessels  in  tbe  harbors  of-Boston,  to  the  wharf  lu  front 
of  the  Factory,  at2.ito30  sents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  iron  work  have  beeg^coinpleted  at  this  esta- 
blishment; among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
forfreeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  tbe  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  fur  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  nuw 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,^  purchased 
by  the  State  oi  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  works-. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  1'.^ 
LocoHiotivw  and  us  many  tender^,  besidei>  a  great  quantity 
of  rarK  aiul  wuggon:^,  co-aid  be  made  per  aniiuni. 

For  terniH,  apply  to 

THOS.  J.  ECKLEY.Treas".  &r.,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Boston,  IVh»,  lb«. 


iJ-TOWNSEND  4c   DL'RFEE*  «i  Palm>ra. 

Manufai-luriir^-  uj  Railroad  Ropr,  having'  remuted  their 
eDiabiishmentto  Hudson,  undtrihe  panie  ol  Var/t',  Jfoy 
&  Co.  offer  to  supplv  Rope  of  any  requirotl  It  n^ili  (witli- 
uut  splice  I  lor  u.clined  planer  ofRailroaCi^  at  the  shoitesi 
notice,  diul  deliver  them  in  any  ofthc  principalciiies  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Hope,  The  public 
arerelerredioJ  B.  Jervis.Kne.  M.  Ii  H.R.  RCo.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer  Hudson  aiid  l>rla- 
ware  Canal  and  Railroad  CoDi]iany,CarboiidaIc.  Luzttiic 
county,  Pcnnsylrania. 

Hudson, Colu^nbia county,  New-York,  / 
January  j<*,  1S33.  \ 

PATEWT    RAILROAD,   SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

Jj-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  cxterifive  avs«rtineni  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  uiauufactured  by  th<-  sub- 
scriber's Patent  .Machinery,  whirh  alter  five  yeari"  suc- 
ce(^ful operation  and  now  alnio^i  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent, }  are  found  superior  to  anv  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Conipanios  may  be  supplieil  wUh  8(iikes  (cav- 
ing countersink  headii  siiitalile  to  the  holer  in  in.n  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  aU  tie  KhiI- 
r«adj  ni<w  in|pro«reBS  in  ihe  United  States  are  fastn.ed 
with  Spikes  niaile  at  the  above  nainetl  lacio.'y-^<>r  v  liirh 
purpose  they  are  iouiiai  invaluable,  as  their  adheicioii  is 
moretlian  double  any  coinmon  spikes  made  by  ihe  .■•aiH- 
mer. 

jCj"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will, 
be  punctually  aitnndod  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Asent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

53"  Spikc«  are  kept  lor  jale,  at  faeioiy  prires,  by  1. 
it  J  Townseud,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Meiyhania 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  9ii  Water  street.  New- 
York  :  A.  M.  Jones.  PhiUcK-lphia  :  T.  Janvierv,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  &  Smith,  lioston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  »-ouM  do  well  to  foruard 
their  oide rs  asoarly  as  practical,  as  the  subi>rrib<  r  is  di . 
flirou.s  of  extending  the  mannfacturinKsn  as  to  keep  ^aCH 
will)  the  daily  iicreaslns  demand  for  his  Spiker 

J23  lata ^ H.   BURDEN. 

SURVEYORS*  IKSTRVMEKTS. 

5!j^'*  Coinpasseif  01  various  bizew  and  ol  tfiipt-ruir  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Lereliii!;  Instrunienif.  large  and  small  sizes',  with  bifh 
magnilying  powers  with  ^'lasxes  made  by  Trjiitthton,  to- 
gether with  a  larse  assortment  ol  Engiiiaerin;  Instru-' 
metits.  nianufariiired  and  soldlry 

E.  A  «r  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  stieet, 

J31  et  -    corner  111  .Maiilfiilane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERINU 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13''^^' *'''"<^''iber  nianulaclurr«  all   kindc  ol  Instru- 
ments ill  liif  piofeesioii,  warrantedeuu.il,  if  |M>[  i-uperior, 
in  ^riaciples  ot  coiiixruction  and  wnrkniansnip  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufartured  in  the  United  Slates  ;  several  «•! 
which  are  entirely  7trv:  amon:  which  are   itii    liupiovi-d 
t^onipasri.  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  whirh  angles  can 
he  taken  with  or  without  the  us*  ol  the  nreiUe,  with  per- 
fect Hcrurary — also,  a  Railroad  Uoniotucter,  wiibiwoTel. 
escofics — and  a  Lrvellin;  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached, particiilarlv  ajapted  to  Railroad  nurpostts. 
WM.  J.  YOCNG. 
Mathematicallnstrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 
The  following  reeommendaiinns  ere  respectlully  Kub- 
mitted  to  Kn^lueer^,  Surveyors,  anil,utliers  interested. 

Baltimore,  ISi-J. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries res)>ectingttfe  tiisirunKiite  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  BOW  in  use  or>  the  Baltimore  aiiJ  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  rheerlully  turnish  ihee  with  the  lollowing  in- 
loniiatioiLTlie  whole  nui.'berol  Levels  now  in  pitssesslon 
of  the  department  of  construction  ol  thy  make  is  asveir. 
The  whole  number  ol  the  "  linproved  Conlpas^"  is  eirht. 
These  are  all  exclusive  ofthc  nunilicr  in  the  service  oltba 
Eneineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  g<x>d  repair.  Tber 
have  in  lact  needed  but  little  re|>airs.ezcepi  froB  accideiila 
t<V  which  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fotiNd'  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  te 
anv  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  C'>mpMsi!  is  superior 
to  any  other  decciption  oi  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yeltri. 
ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

Tills  instrument,  more^receiitly  improved  with  a  rever- 
.siiig  telescope,  in  place  ot  tne  vane  sights,  leaveN^he 
engineer  scarcely  any  thin:  to  desire  in  the  lormatiori  ot 
convenience  n(  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  ii.usici>bi._ 
pletelY  adapted  to  lateral  aii!,'lc-'  of  any  simple  and  chea;. 
instrument  that  I  have  y#taeen,and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it'will  tie  prrterrod  to  all  others  now  in  u-e  I'm  laying;  o| 
railf— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  tie  ••  highly 
appicciated  fur  soniinon  surveying.  : 

Respectfully  ihv  Irieiid, 
JAMES  P.!?TABLK.R,  Sup'toCConstrucjion 

of  Baltimore  aildC^hiu  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  (HCbruar.',  1831. 

Having  for  the  \iut  two  years  made  conntani  iiTr  »( 
Mr.  Youngla  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  >aiely 
say  1  believe  it  to  he  much  >ui>erior  to  any  other  iiisjrnaieiu 
oi  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  m°o«t(heerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Suivevivrs. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  En^'ineec. 

Germantowii.  February,  18:iS. 

F<<r  a  year  past  I  have  used  luetrunient*-  niwie  by  Mr. 
W.J.  V'iiine,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  haii  comiiiiied 
ih'  V''op*''tiesjd  a  Theodolite  Willi  the  rninnn  n  Level. 

I  i-iiiisi<ler  these  Instrnitioiits  a<lmirably  i-alenlated  far 
lavin;  o<it  Railr'Ntds.  and  ran  recABiniend  iheiii  to  the 
Dotio;  uf  Eiig  nears  as  preferable  lo  any  others  lor  thai 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL.  Enr.  Philad. 

ml  ly  Ueriuaiii.  and  Norrlat.  Railroad 


ii» 
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[From  Fraaeetca  Carrara^  by  L.  E.  L.] 
EPIGRAMMATIC  SENTENCES. 

Ab.  the  future  !  the  dreaming,  the  deceiving 
future,  which  promises  every  thing,  andperforma 
nothing — what  would  the  piesent  be  without  it  ? 

Consistency  is  a  human  word,  but  it  certainly 
•xpressea  nothing  human. 

Ay,  love  teaches  many  lessons  to  a  wo. 
roan  ;  but  its  last  and  worst  must  be  wtieu  she 
learns  to  know  that  it  is  not  eternal — that  it  can 
depart,  and  leave  a  scar  never  to  be  efTaced,  and 
a  void  never  to  be  filled. 

Be  necessary  ;  let  men  have  aught  to  hope 
from  you;  forward  in  any  way  their  interests — 
and  it  matters  not  how  yoa  do  it  ;  be  harsh, 
abrupt,  insolent,  and  it  will  only  be  "  your 
way."  People  would,  to  be  sure,  rather  obtain 
their  object  by  trampling  upon  you  ;  but  sooner 
than  not  obtain  it,  they  will  let  you  trample  upon 
them.  Civility  is  not  only  troublesome,,  but  it  is 
waatful.  To  vary  the  old  simile,  people-  in  gen- 
eral are  like  sweet  herbs — they  require  cruahing, 
not  for  their  Bakes,  but  for  your  own. 

Audacity,  oddity,  and  flattery,  are  the  three 
graces  which  make  their  way,  in  modern  soci* 
ety. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  of  an  casteia 
King,  whose  delight  it  was  to  assemble  his  sub- 
jects in  a  glittering  hall,  where  they  were 
crowned  with  roses,  und  drank  the  purple  wine 
from  cuju  of  gold  ;  but  ^eneftth  them  were  cav- 
erns and  chains.  Suddenly  (he  floor  gave  way, 
and  the  guests  wcYa  precipi;ated  into  the  dark. 
ness  below,  there  tu  meditate  at  leisure  over 
their  former  blind  enjeyment.  Human  lite  is 
just  such  a  tyrant — the  pleasure  hides  the  pain — 
but  not  long — suon,  very  soon,  are  wo  precipita. 
ted  into  the  depths  of  experience  and  regret. 

The  heart  is  the  true  sensitive  plant — revolt. 
ing  at  •  touch. 

No  marvel  that  we  regret  our  youth.  Let  its 
bloom,  let  its  health,  let  its  pleasure  depart, 
could  they  but  leave  behind  the  singleness  and 
tne  innocence  uf  the  happy  and  the  trusting 
heart.  The  lessons  of  experience  may  o|>en 
the  eyes,  but,  as  in  the  northern  superstition, 
they  only  open  <«>  ••*>  <'**  duet  and  elay,  where 
tbey  once  beheld  the  beauty  of  palaces. 

Truly,  eooiety  is  like  a  larg*  piece  of  froxen 
WAter  ;  tbere  are  the  rough  places  to  be  ahunued, 
the  vety  alippery  onea  all  ready  lor  a  fall,  and 
the  holos  which  seeni  ready  to  drown  you.  All 
that  can  b«  doae  is  to  glido  lightly  over  iheni. 
Sk»itii»g  well  i«  the  great  art  ot  social  life. 

Tli«y  say  many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the  re- 
boanU ; — not  when  the  tieart  has  been  really  won. 
Pruie  may  be  so«thed  by  the  ready  devotion  of 
WMther— vanity  may  b«  excited  the  more  keenly 
bv  ivceM  Mortihcaiion.  But  the  great  cbarac. 
terietic  of  deep  and  true  love  is  iu  cniiie  indiflTer- 
•QCe  to  all  feelings  and  opinions  except  iu  own. 

The  pact  is  the  true  source  of  confidence. — 
We  must  recollect  together  before  we  c«n  con. 
fid*. 

Who  ever  sits  down  to  think  over  hims«If7 — 
Self  IS  the  only  individual  we  take  for  granted. 
Were  the  character  of  any  one  of  our  fnends  to  ' 
W  sketched  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we  should 
recognise  the  likeness  at  once — but  let  our  own, 
drawn  to  the  very  life,  be  brought  before  us,  we  : 
should  not  know  it — and  even  when  toldi,  we 
should  in  all  probability  deny  the  acquaintance. 

They — the  body  and  the  soul — are  not  fnends 
but  enemies.     The  one   curbs  and  confines,   the  ; 
other  wears  and   shatters.     Perpetual  is  the  ler-  \ 
rible  struggle,  till  death  pans  the  monal  a.nd  im.  ' 
mortal — and  life,  the  riddle,  is  lost  in  the  deeper 

erets  of  eternity.  , 


ed  to  dinner :  as  he  sat  a  stool  up  to  a  large  atump 
which  occupied  the  place  of  a  table  he  said  with 
that  hospitable  bluntness  so  peculiar  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  western  wilds,  "  Perhaps,  stranger 
you'll  sit  up  and  skin  a  tater  ?"  A  good  appe- 
tite wants  no  compliments ;  and  in  this  case  I 
think  I  used  as  few  as  a  Yankee  schoolmaster 
would  in  eating  a  luncheon  with  his  scholars. — 
After  partaking  of  his  bounty,  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  the  country,  how  long  he  had  been  there, 
Ac.  He  answered,  *•  I  like  the  country  well, 
but  I  am  going  to  leave  here."  "  You'll  go  to 
some  place  more  convenient  for  schooling  7"  said 
I.  ••No,"  he  rejoined,  '•No,  I'm  too  much 
crowded — too  much  hampered  up — I've  no  out- 
let— the  range  is  all  eat  out — I'm  too  much  crow, 
ded."  "How,"  1  respon^d,  "crowded!  who 
crowds  you  7"  •.•Why,  here's  Burns- -right 
down  upon  me — right  down  in  my  very  teeth — 
struck  right  hero  !  and  then  on  the  other  side, 
I'm  hampered  up— they're  crowding  in,  they're 
jamming  me  out — the  neighbors  are  too  thick 
— I'll  not  stay  here  another  season  I"  "  Well 
Mr.  Rood,  how  near  are  your  neighbors,"  I  ask- 
ed.    "Why,  here's  that  drotted    Burn*^R,  stuck 


1  fiftee^^^^; 

'^^^^^^  I 
ay  !^^^r  ma 


and  then  on  the 

'er.  I'll  never  live 

my  house  and  go 

man  !  thought  I,  as 


"  Crowding." — In  one  of  my  excursions  on 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  I  came  to  a  small  log 
cabin,  with  some  live  or  six  acres  under  improve. 
meot  surrounding  the  house.  The  usual  salu. 
tations  were  soon  ended,  and  I  found  the  occu- 
pant of  this  retired  spot  to  be  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Rood,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  hi  Gasconade 
county  :  a  section  of  country  well  designated  by 
the  old  woman's  graphic  sketch  of  her  son's  re- 
sidence of  •'  a  few  milea  beyond  the  westward." 
Th«  old  man  led  my  horse  to  the  stable  and  return. 
/ 


down  here  within  fifteea 

other  side  there  n 

where  a  neighbor 

home  the  same  day 

I  left  his   dwelling  to  resume    my  journey,  you 

would  not   call  this  "crowding"  if  your  family 

formed  one  of  the  layers  where  six  or  eight  live 

one  above  another ! 

But  on  reflection,  I  find  there  are  others 
••  crowded"  and  ••  hampered  up"  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rood. 

Alexander  was  so  ••  crowded"  that  after  con. 
quering  the  world,  he  wept  for  another  to  con. 
quer. 

Napoleon  was  so  "  crowded"  in  France,  that 
Moscow  appeared  the  only  breathing  place ;  and 
when  he  csme  in  possession  he  found  not  as  much 
elbow  room  as  Mr.  Rood  had. 

In  our  own-country  we  are  ail  "crowded." 
A  trip  of  500  miles  to  Pituburg,  1100  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  1100  to  New  Orleana»  is 
not  "outlet"  enough — it  is  a  mere  morning  visit. 
The  mouth  of  Columbia  or  Gulf  of  California  are 
ih«  naif  «MT|iintry  rh<'»«  for  a  family. — (.Buffalo 
Republican.] 


SALES  OF  REAL  K:?T.^TE  AT  AUCTION. 

By  Ja.'n«f  Bleekeric  Sons. 

Real  B«alv  in  tlie  City  nl'  .New  Tork. 

Ha«Ke  and  tot  Now  IK-ysln^.^ibv  6H  feet...      9.000 

Do        dn    S^Cbrrry  mn^t,  £i  by  ^tbixu  £15  ft.    13.<i* 

Do       <tii    510  Unwuwicii  Atrtt   iti  feet  10  by 

[)•       do    S3  Lrspiaard  street  »  by  30fc«i6 

■RCn^!'  •  »«*•  ••■■  ■**•  >•■•  ••*•*•**••••••«•«••••••■  3«^BV 

I  hn*^  BMndt^MSSby  87 ..:. 3,fM 

I  do  oinirr  ^auBltw  Slid  ShCfif  MB l,St> 

I  dtioa  ^bmlTat  adjoiainc l.3Si 

I  doanditiabtroalUiatrtct  aearSixth  At 3,CS 

Bouar  aad  tot -IM  Hnvstoa  at......... 

I)o        do    9TlMMpsna« 

IKt       do    ExchanceCoflbeBawecorPteeaad 

NaaBa«.ai »,«!• 

Iio       do    crtiiier  Blercker  a*d  OhmtnpiMr «  «,an 

no        do    ISO    'TerfiriMreN 41:790 

I  iMon  IJWjstfwt  oemfTmOt  at i,<u 

HoiMe  aM  Sn  yeais  le«K  wm  fnmmi  ic«3iCkarte- 

toast 1175 

By  R.  v..  Minlara  *  Co. 

noiiseandlolSSChaaihctast 33,008 

tI<Ki:«;  anu  kM  xTT  P<«r1  a 19,030 

Hou^candkU  4S(1iir*l •  — Il,«90 

Hoa«e  aadlotcoriKrSlaatoDst  and  Bowcfy....  M,MO 

By  Pranklia  Jt  Jeakiiu. 
Two  vacant  lou  »d  Idib  «i«et,ii«ar  Sih  Aveawe 

eachi5by92f«!t.a:  «OOdolte.eacli 4,000 

TlJclolNol5590lh«l—-   i^SOO 

Tbelot  ror  iKtaveoaeaad  laihat S,oio 

Twokiuon  ITlhft,  eacb  1400....  •••• 3,an 

Tbe  loton  HammoDd  tt,we$t  orWaaliia^toa...  9S0 

Cm- lot  nil  WashtnEton  St,  near  Baannaad 1,300 

FmirlotfonlUth  at,  each  $30 9N 

M  Rose  UiU  lots  at  various  |<rioe*,  netted lOB^OV 

By  Jaaars  Bleeckcr  k.  Sons. 
The  liouae  aiid  lol  .No  80  Dey  si,  lot  39  by  68  ft. . 
Tlie  vacant  lot  corner  of  Hudtino  and  Bank  st.-.  ■ 
Thi;  tline  story  brick  house  and  tut 30  Ctx-rrr  st, 

lot iSi  by  236  ft .'....     13,700 

The  3  «to(y  brick  bouae  on  Broadway,  between 

•Khand  lOihsiD,  lot-JSby  ion 1*1,350 

The  liouM  aiid  lot  169  Graenett y  5,100 

Tlie  iKiiive  aiul  lot  171  Creeuc  «i 5,575 

By  Janieii  Bleecker  &.  Stons— Jan.  8. 

The  lot  Hiid  ljuildinj{s  thereon  on  Ibe  corner  of 
Prlnceaiid  WoosterMii,  lot  2Sbv93 $9,500 

A  vacant  lot  cor  3d  aveaue  afid  3l*t  st,  about  38 
by  IW '-J-SW 

1  he  plot  of  gr«uad  lylii(  between  (>th  and  7th 


Avenue  and  between  lU9ch  and  110th  sta,  together 
with  seme  Rinall  buildings,  the  whole  making  about 
«B  leu,  25  by  100 6,800 

Six  vacant  loU  adjoining,  24  by  about  100,  eacb 
9800 •••• 12,000 

Lot  and  2  small  buildings  on  ISibst,  between  5tta 
avenue  und  Broadway,  lot  25  by  92 2  300 

1  vacant  lotadjoining,  game  dimension 3,100 

2  vacant  lots,  opposite  the  last,  25  by  93,  each 

1975 1..V. 3,950 

2  vacant  l*u  near  the  last  one,  fronting  on  18th 

st,  being '.'5  by  92 •••• 4,050 

6  vacant  lots  on  26th  street, near  the  6th  avenue, 

eacb25liy  96, cash  1125  each 6,750 

2  vacant  lots  on  23d  street,   aeatSd  AveD«e,33 

by95 •. 1,575 

1  vacant  lot,  nearly  in  the  rear  on  ■.'2d  gt,22  by  96      1.575 

3  do  do  on  2d  Avenue,  near  26lli  st,  25  by 
!«)••■• 3,150 

4  do    do    on  32d  it,  near  the  3d  Avenue,  35 

by  97,  cash  725 2,900 

4        do    do    op|>o8ite,  25  by  99,  cash  760 3,040 

3       '  o    do    on  l'J6th  strj-et,  near  5ih  Avenue, 

ca.>ih  100 300 

6        do    do    ou  ISdlh  street,  near  6lb  Avenue, 

c»i>h  140 840 

The  vacant  kH  on  Hudson  st,  next  the  corner  of 

H.imuiond,  24  by  10  front,  and  77  feet  in  depth 2,700 

The  two  5tory  brick  house  20  Waverly  place, 

lot  22x52 3,000 

The  ihree  story  brick  house  2  Hall  street,  lot  23 

by  75 8,600 


TUAILSOAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who 
wish  It.  Uh  size  is  24  by  4U  inches.  It  Is  put  up  In  a  con- 
veuient  iwcket  form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied 
by  over  7U  pages  of  letter  presv,  giving  a  concise  descrip- 
ti.Mi  of,  or  reference  to,  each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on 
the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put  up  In  Marble  Pa/rr  covers,  su 
as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
poiitage  of  which,  cannot  eicerd  44,  and  probably  not  25 
cents,  to  any  nan  nf  the  county. 

Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y-,  by 
Al2tf D.  K.  MINOR  fc  J.  E.  CHALUB. 

TMKCHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 
HE  NOVr.MltER  NUMBER  is  now  ready.  It  con- 
tains Judne  Baldwin'^  Addre8.«  H'fore  the  Amirican  Insti- 
tute, verbatim,  corrccte  i  by  himself;  a  ^uppiemeuial  ac- 
coaul  ol  unities  exhibited  at  the  Fare,  and  a  great  variety 
of  mteresiing  scientific  intelligence,  botli  American  and  Ea- 
roa 


SQr  The  December  numtier  will  be  ready  January  5. 

Tkt  Meckanics'  Jlagaztne  and  Rtgist»r'»f  hng»ti*ma 
■■d  ImfTtecmenU  it)  published  by  ttie  Proprieutrs,  .11.  K. 
MiaoK  X  J.  E.  CuALLis,  at  No.  35  Wa:i-streei,  New 
Yo|^  :  ill  reetl}/  vbeets  nf  16  page*,  at  Si  cent*— in  rnoMk- 
ly  |»rts  of  64  pages  at  31^  cents— in  voiuaies  of  :i)M  pasan, 
in  ciollt  boards,  at  $1.75 — or  at  $3  per  auuum,  la  otfvaaer. 
J*aH  Kmuht,  (formerly  proprlelof  uf  iDe  l..otidon  Meeha- 
iiics'  MagAziHe.;  Editor. 


HASENTSrOR  NEW  PirBLlCATIONS. 
ENRY  G.    WUOUUULL,  of   WbeaUand.  Mowoc 
cuuuty,  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  folktwiog  PnbiicatMaa 
The  .New  York  American  Daily,  at  $10  00  -Tri  Week- 
ly, at  •5.«»—Seasi  Weekly,  at  04.Ub  in  adva^ux. 

The  .\incricaa  Kailruad  Joaraal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  att 
aanem 

Tke  Uecksaaics'  Magaxine.two  voinsea  a  t  ear,  at  $X00 
fer  aaaoat. 

Tbe  Quarterly  Joamai  of  Agricaltare  aaJ  Mechaaiss. 
at  SS  00  per  annum,  or  $1.35  per  Mi«beT. 
The  Faasily  Maguuie,41<  ftfa  a  year,  ai  $IJe  ia  ad- 
re. 


TtK>  MoniUy  Repaaitorr  and  Ubtary  of  ^— 'Yir 

KMwIedge, of  36  pagta  a'  — niA,  al  $1  00  u  nJuMi 


9,500 
3,100 


la  lite  3ui  TOlaate,  kaandvol^aes  $IJB 
Tke  Ladies'  CoMpeaio*.  of  SI  paces  a 
par  an—,  ia  advance. 
The  Rochester  G««,  at  $1  JOia  adrsMX 
All  Oawania!«sSiaa>  addrrsfd  SB 
MMiiiiiientj,  wiU  he  praawUy 
19,  I04.  5^ 


atfSjOO 


■ae,  at  Wheatland, 


Ctf. 


RAILROAD  CARS. 

Messn.  D.  ft  J.  MITCHELL,  Eclipse  Fna^ij.  BaOi 

dayskarsli,   llttBtJagioa    csaaty,  PeaiiaylTaaia,  ar*   aow 

prepared  ta  maaufactarp,  al  short  notice,  aay  aaMhcr  of 

Railroai  Cars— ia    the  ■oai   apptoved    aart  sahM^Kial 

jaa.«dt 


iT* 


3ti7Ue<  of  a  tupe'ior  styU  ij  Put^tmtet  Cm 


ri  J  VI  San- 


yo. a6A  ElizibetlLatrect,  near  Bleecker  straet, 
New-Turk. 
t3-a.«ILROAD    r.OMTAKIES   waald   d«    well  (o 
•xaiuiu  li-rsr  Carr  ;  a  tprcimen  uf  ahicb  asay  be  acrn 
on  ibat[artof  tiie   New-Yorlr  and  Harlaoi   Railroad, 
now  inofxrattun.  J-J3tf 


RAILROAD  CAR  WUKELS  AKD  BOXKSf 

A'ND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

S^*  .\iso.   AXLES    furnished    aiid    fiued  to  wbeela. 
coiapleie   ai  the  J<^flersoa    Culion  and  Wool  Machine 
Fartxrv  and  Fcui.diy.  Pairrs<'n,  N.J.    All  orders  ad- 
dresseti    10    tbe  subsri-iber*    at  PatersoD,    or  M)  Wall 
street.Nt  w-Ycik.  will  lie  pruo-iUty  attended  lo. 

A'sc,  i:.\U  SPBlAtiS 

Aljo,  K:.tit:  t  Tiles  turuedlci'niplete. 

Js  KOtJKKS.  KET<  HUM  kOROSVENOR. 


BYRON'S  BEAUTIES— Part  J  of  this  exquisite  work 
ia  received.  Tbe  price  to  sabseribers  la  but  SB  6d 
Merling,  and  it  conlaiun  tliree  superb  engravings.  For  sale 
by  VVIl.A.COLUAN,122Bri>adway.       jc7 
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9:^  The  FoarruAmrmR  at  DrvuMOd,  M.  T., ![ 
is  particularly  desired,  after  be  has  read  tbe  |j 
Bailroad  Journal,  to  put  it  again  into  an  «^-  \\ 
▼efepe,  and  forward  it  to  the  geatleman  who 
haa  a  right  to  open  it. 

'  Qf^  We  again  request  those  who  desire 
miWing  numbers  of  the  Joinmal  to  gire  us  a 
last  ot  them  when  they  forward  their  sub- 
scription for  tbe  4th  Toiume. 

0:^  If  "  A  Reader.**  or  any  other  fnend, 
wifl  send  us  a  copy  of  the  letter  giving  an 
•eeount  of  the  progressing  works  of  the 
Paeha  of  Egypt,  or  other  works  of  internal 
improreoieat,  we  will  publifh  them  with 
pleasure. 

Ta  die  Editor  of  the  Raifaxwd  JoomL 
Sir, 
Tlie  comparison  of  tbe  foreign  and  do- 
■lestic  tonnage  of  this  port,  with  that  of  the 
Erie  canal,  furnished  by  the  collectors  of 
this  poll  and  Utica,  published  in  your  Jour- 
nal, has  led  me  to  the  inquiry  of  the  trade 
beyond  our  own  State,  to  and  from  Buffalo, 
for  the  years  1632  and  1833,  where  the  sin- 

Sniar  fact  is  presented,  that,  out  of  the  967,-  I 
IS  barrels  of  floor  which  passed  Utica  in  , 
1883,  only  75,565  barrels  came  from  beyond  ' 
Buflhlo,  (not  8  per  cent.,)  being  an  increase 
of  300  per  cent.,  in  one  year,  over  1832. 
The  collector's  returns  of  iLis  year  for  Buf- 
falo is  not  yet  received  ;    but  the  increase  ! 
of  flour  for  1834,  passing  Utica,  is  189,246 
barrels,  a  large  part  of  which  may  wiUi  pro- 
priety  be  placed  to  the  increased  commerce 
with  Ohio,  owing  to  the  completion  of  their 
eanal  —  a    tbadc,    too,   truly  in  its  im- 
;  PAMCY,  as  we  find  by  statements  furnished 


I 


by  A.  C.  Flagg  to  C.  F.  Mercer,  Esq.,  [see 
Congressional  Document,  No.  414,  p.  22i),] 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  bread  stutli),  pro- 
visions, 6lc.,  transported  on  the  Erie  canal, 
are  produced  by  our  own  state.  We  find, 
also,  that  the  Governor,  in  his  last  niessagf, 
observes  that  it  is  necessary  to  '•  enlarge" 
tbe  Erie  canai,  as  well  as  make  double  locks, 
and  .states  his  regret  that  a  law  to  this  ef- 
fect did  not  pass  at  tbe  last  Session.  In 
this  opinion  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  as  1 
think  that  on  examination  it  will  be  disco- 
vered that  an  attempt  to  enbrge  tbe  Erie 
canal  will  be  attended  witb  raete  difficulties 
than  at  first  niaet  the  eye,  with  thr  certainty 
o(  destroying  one  or  more  years  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  injury 
of  this  city,  by  directing  the  trade  into  other 
channels. 

It  is  not  ten  years  since  the  Erie  canal 
has  been  completed,  and  in  that  short  pe- 
riod  it   has   produced  its  entire  cost.      In 
three  years  more,  the  comptroller  will  be  ia 
funds,  for  the  cost  of  the  Erie,  Champlain  : 
and  lateral  canaK     Under  this  view,  and  j 
the  evident    incapacity  of  the  Erie  canal  to  : 
supply  tlie  wanlM  nf  our  ou>n  Slate,   aa  en- 
lightened  forecast  should .  prompt  us  to  at  j 
ODce  commence  an  enlarged  or  steamboat  \ 
CRBal,  90  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  around 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  from  Oswego  to  tlie 
Hudson,  to  Kerve  the  want«  of  the  growing  ' 
"  far  West,*'  as  it  must  be  clear  to   any 
observer,  that,  even   with  double  iork.«  and 
enbrging  the  Erie  canal,  it  will  only  M-rve 
the  purposes  ol  our  own  State  for  some  10 
or  15  years,  unless  relieved  by  the  ♦•  Ship 
Canal**  project,  and  railroad  facilittfM  from  ' 
Utica.  \ 

So  soon  as  the  tolls  are  reduced,  as  is  ' 
contemplated,  the  produce  of  the  finest  for- 
ests,  in  ship  timber,  luml>er,  Si.c.,  and  the  ex-  , 
change  of  commodities  throughout  lh»-  raual. 
will  produce  a  trade  tliat  cannot  be  i!n:i:nne«l, 
when,  ere  15  yearf,  we  shall  havi-  in  thin 
Slate  a  population  of  4,60(».aO(),  now>»ti. 
mated  at  2,-500,000,  of  which  ^bote  2.j0,000  i 
souls  reside  in  this  city. 

The  table  1  havi'  alluded  to  shows  that  on- 
ly 28,683,7(W  lbs.  ofthe  I.57,:).'i7,.>17  lb«.  <.f ! 
niorchandiz«',  which  passed  Utica  in  l-vCI. 
was    destined   l)cyond   Buffalo;    wliiht    .r| 
furniture,   fariiierV    and    mt-rlianicn'  tool.-,  ' 
there  pa.<«8ed  by   Utica  7,505,7:«  \bs.,  and  j 
beyond  Buffalo  7,566,846  lbs.,  showing  an 
increa.sp  of  transport  of  1883  over  I'CftJ  of  I 
2,677,425  lbs.  ;  ami  the  year  1834  nbows  h  j 
further  increase  for  that  year  of  3,077,070 1 


lbs.  over  1833,  or  10.672.802  lbs.  passing 
Utica  :  showing  clearly  the  immense  cur- 
rent of  population  setting  to  the  "  far 
West,"  from  whom  as  yet  we  have  re- 
ceived no  returns,  and  whose  wants  from 
the  sea-board  are  yet  vc-ry  Umited. 

The  report  of  merchandize  in  1832  from 
Buffalo  was  13;)5I,729  lbs.  ;  in  1888, 
28,683,708  lbs.,  being  an  increase  ot'  mure 
than  100  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  progress  in  the  same  ratio  for  several 
years,  particularly  when  sii.'h  crowds  of 
emigrants  are  passing  to  tlie  West ;  and  we 
find  that  the  Territory  of  Mici<igRn,  by  offi- 
cial accounts,  has  trebled  her  popuintion  in 
4  years,  and  now  claims  admittance  into  the 
Union. 

With  nurh  facj.s  before  tlie  public,  the 
merchants  and  property  liolders  m  this 
city  are  deeply  interested  in  the  contempla- 
ted project  of  an  enlarced  and  separate 
canal,  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  t)*e  Up- 
per Lake,  and  thence  by  the  Illmow  nvrr  to 
New-Orleans,  by  .«iteam,  and  shoaM  at  an 
early  day  give  an  etprrmmon  of  tlirir 
ments  to  the  Ijcgislsture,  hy  a  pablie 
ing  to  ad4>p(  measures  to  proiaotc  the  object. 


To  the  Edrtor  of  tiK  Babnad 

Dear  Sir, — K  few  days  mute  I  wm* 
vited  by  one  of  tbe  numagrrs  of  tikr  Wi 
Point  Foundry  to  iai>peet  a  loi  oRsstiTe 
gine  j^uMt  roinpleled  at  thai 
designetl  for  iW  TwicRnilwR, 
Decatur  Railroad  ;  and  ».■•  its  ( 
somewhat  different  from  ochem. 
description  of  it  will  be  in 
readers.  It  m  r*imrd  o«  kmr  41 1 
the  hobti  are  of 
iron  fipokes  and  tires  ;  tW  i 
entirely  iron,  seearely  boked ;  tW 
rails  are  of  wrought  irno — '  hMken*.  m 
engines  made  in  thas  mantry.  liiey 
been  made  of  wood)  ;  all  the  mnt^m^ 
are  of  east  steel,  and  appear  to  have 
finislied  with  ftreat  cmre.  TW  we 
tli«  engine,  with  l!t«-  Iiuiler.  m  ''^ 
will  carry  -0  t<Mi«  at  the  rale  .if  !••  milea 
hour  on  a  level  milroNd.  The  :,pp.-»i 
ofthe  engine  i«  lit  l'*r  ibe  .Inndsr* 
have  ever  M-eii.  etibrr  in  liun  rvvMrv.  «c  m 
Europe  ;  and  (In-  iiianacT*  otsle  IWl  llbe 
West-Point  A»!Miriatioti  will 
any  that  they  may  hereafter  b«tiM 
equal  to  any  made  in  the  world. 
I  am.  Ike. 
New. York,  Januarv  \h,  |<^Jfi 
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'      a      [Prom  Franctaca  Carrarat  by  L.  E.  L.] 
EPIGRAMMATIC  SENTENCES. 

Ah.  th«  future  !  the  dreaming,  the  deceiving 
future,  which  promises  everything,  and  performs 
nothing — what  would  the  pieaent  be  without  it  ? 

Conaistency  is  a  human  word,  but  it  certainly 
expresses  nothing  human. 

Ay,  love  teaches  many  lessons  to  a  wo- 
man ;  but  its  last  and  worst  must  be  when  she 
learns  to  know  that  it  is  not  eternal — that  it  can 
depart,  and  leave  a  scar  never  to  be  effaced,  and 
a  void  never  to  be  titled. 

Be  necessary  ;  let  men  have  auglit  to  hope 
from  you;  forward  in  any  way  their  interests — 
and  it  matters  not  how  yoa  do  it  ;  be  harsh, 
abrupt,  insolent,  and  it  will  only  be  "  your 
way."  People  would,  to  be  sure,  rather  obtain 
their  object  by  trampling  upon  you  ;  but  sooner 
than  not  obtain  it,  they  will  let  you  trample  upon 
them.  Civility  is  not  only  troublesome,.-  but  it  is 
waatfttl.  To  vary  the  old  simile,  people  in  gen- 
eral are  like  sweet  herbs — they  require  crushing, 
not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  your  own. 

Audacity,  oddity,  and  flattery,  are  (be  three 
graces  which  make  their  way,  in  modern  soci- 
ety- 
There  is  a  story  soipewh^re  of  an  eastein 
King,  whose  delight  it  waa  to  assemble  his  sub- 
jects in  a  glittering  hall,  where  they  wore 
crowned  with  roses,  and  drank  the  purple  wine 
from  cups  of  gold  ;  but  beneath  them  were  cav. 
ems  and  chains.  Suddenly  the  floor  gave  way, 
and  the  guests  were  precipitated  into  the  dark. 
ness  below,  there  to  meditate  at  leisure  over 
their  former  blind  enjeyment.  Human  life  is 
just  such  a  tyrant — the  pleasure  hides  the  pain — 
but  not  long — soon,  very  soon,  are  wo  precipita. 
ted  into  the  depths  of  experience  and  regret. 

The  heart  ia  the  true  sensitive  plant — revolt. 
ing  at  a  touch. 

No  marvel  that  we  regret  our  youth.  Let  its 
^loom,  let  its  health,  let  its  pleasure  depart, 
could  they  but  leave  behind  the  singleness  and 
the  iimocence  of  the  happy  and  the  trusting 
heart.  The  lessons  of  experience  may  open 
the  eyes,  but,  as  in  the  northern  superstition, 
they  0nly  open  iv  s^  tb*  duat  and  slay,  wbera 
they  once  beheld  the  beauty  of  palaces. 

Truly,  society  is  like  a  large  piece  of  frozen 
'  water  ;  there  are  the  rough  places  to  be  shunned, 
the  veiy  slippery  ones  all  ready  for  a  lall,  and 
the  holes  which  seem  ready  to  drown  you.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  glide  lightly  over  them. 
Skaiting  well  is  the  great  art  of  social  life. 

They  say  many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the  re- 
twund ; — not  when  the  heart  has  been  really  won. 
Pride  maybe  soothed  by  the  ready  devotion  of 
another — vanity  may  be  excited  the  more  keenly 
by  recent  nwrti&cation.  But  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  deep  and  true  lore  is  its  eniiie  indiffer- 
ence  to  all  feelings  and  opinions  except  its  own. 

The  past  is  the  true  source  of  confidence. — 
We  must  recollect  together  before  we  can  con- 
fide. 

Who  ever  sirs  down  to  think  over  himself? — 
Self  is  the  only  individual  we  take  for  granted. 
Were  the  character  of  any  one  of  our  friends  to 
b«  sketched  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we  should 
recognize  the  likeness  at  once — but  let  our  own, 
drawn  to  the  very  life,  be  brought  before  us,  we 
should  not  know  it — and  even  when  told,  we 
should  in  all  probability  deny  the  acquaintance. 

They — the  body  and  the  soul — are  not  friends 
but  enemies.  The  one  curbs  and  confines,  the 
other  wears  and  shatters.  Perpetual  is  the  ter. 
rible  struggle,  till  death  pans  the  mortal  and  im- 
mortal— and  life,  the  riddle,  is  lost  in  the  deeper 
secrete  of  eternity. 

••  Grouping." — In  one  of  my  excursions  on 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  I  came  to  a  small  log 
cabin,  with  some  five  or  six  acres  under  improve, 
raent  surrounding  the  house.  The  usual  saJu. 
tations  were  soon  ended,  and  I  found  the  occu- 
pant of  this  retired  spot  to  be  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Rood,  a  Jusiicti  of  the  Peace  in  Gasconade 
eounty  :  a  section  of  country  well  designated  by 
the  old  woman's  graphic  sketch  of  her  son's  re. 
nidence  of  "  a  few  miles  beyond  the  westward." 
Th«  old  man  led  my  horse  to  the  stable  and  return- 


ed to  dinner :  as  he  sat  a  stool  up  to  a  large  Mump 
which  occupied  the  place  of  a  table  he  said  with 
that  hospitable  bluruness  so  peculiar  to  the  inha. 
bitants  of  the  western  wilds,  *•  Perhaps,  stranger 
you'll  sit  up  and  skin  a  tater  ?"  A  good  appe. 
tite  wants  no  compliments ;  and  in  this  case  I 
think  I  used  as  few  as  a  Yankee  schoolmaster 
would  in  eating  a  luncheon  with  his  scholars. — 
After  partaking  of  his  bounty,  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  the  country,  how  long  he  had  been  there, 
Ac.  He  answered,  ••  I  fike  the  country  well, 
but  I  am  going  to  leave  here."  "  You'll  go  to 
some  placp  more  convenient  for  schooling  V'  said 
I.  "Wo,"  he  rejoined,  "No,  I'm  too  much 
crowded — too  much  hampered  up — Pve  no  out- 
let— the  range  is  all  eat  out — Pm  too  much  crow, 
ded."  "How,"  I  responed,  "  crowded  1  who 
crowds  you  ?"  *•  Why,  here's  Boms-  -right 
down  upon  me — right  down  in  my  very  teeth — 
struck  right  here  !  and  then  on  the  otlier  side, 
Pm  hampered  up — they're  crowding  in,  they're 
jamming  me  out — the  neighbors  are  too  thick 
— I'll  not  stay  here  another  season  !"  "  Well 
Mr.  Rood,  how  near  are  your  neighbors,"  I  ask- 
ed.     "Why,   here's   that   drotted    Burn's,  stuck 


Avsnue  and  between  lUSth  and  110th  ns,  CB«eiher 
with  800)6  small  bHildin|(,  the  whole  making  about 
eSlou,  25by  100 6,800 

Six  vaC'-int  lou  adjoining,  24  by  about  100,  each 
9B00 •  ••• •••••• 12,000 

Lot  and  2  lunall  buildings  on  19ib  tt,  between  3th 
avenu»!  and  Broadway,  lot  25  by  92 2  308 

1  vacant  lot  adjoining,  same  dimenvion !l,(<00 

2  vacant  lots,  uppoaite  the  last,  25  by  9S,  each 

lO?.? 3,930 

2  vacant  \ma  near  the  last  one,  fronting  on  IStk 

8t,  beitig'.>5  by  92 4,050 

6  vacant  lots  en  26tb  street,  near  the  Gtli  avenue, 
each  25  l.y  98, cash  llS.'ieacb 6,730 

3  vacant  lots  ou  23d  sireet,   H«a(3d  Avemie,  93 

by95 .-. •••■ 1,575 

1  vacant  lot,  nearly  in  llie  rear  on -^2d  St,  22  by  96      1,J75 

2  do  do  on  2d  Avenne,  near  26th  it,  25  by 
lOO---- 3,150 

4  do    do    oii32dit,  near  tlie  3d  AveBue,25 

by  97,  cash  725 2,900 

4       do    do    op|i08ii«,  25  by  99,  cash '00 3,040 

3  '  o    do    on  I'iSih  (trret,  near  Sth  Avenne, 

csfb  100 300 

0  dtf  do  on  ISeith  street,  near  6ib  Avenue, 
ct»h  140 840 

The  vacant  lot  on  Hudson  st,  next  tbc  corner  of 
Fninuiond,  24  by  10  front,  and  77  feei  in  depth 2,700 

The  two  story  bricit  liouae  20  Waveriy  place, 
lol22t52 3,000 

The  ihree  story  brick  house  3  Uail  street,  lot  23 
by  75 - S.flOO 


1  fifteeiyi^^L; 
ay  I^^^ror  ma 


and  then  on  the 

'er.  PU  never  live 

my  house  and  go 

man  !  thought  I,  as 


down  here  within  fifteen. 

other  side  there  n 

where  a  neighbor 

home  the  same  day 

I  left  his   dwelling  to  resume   my  journey,  you 

would  not   call  this  "  crowding"  if  yoj^r  family 

formed  one  of  the  layers  where  six  or  eight  live 

one  above  another ! 

But  on  reflection,  I  find  there  are  others 
"crowded"  and  "hampered  up"  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rood. 

Alexander  was  so  "  crowded"  that  after  con. 
quering  the  world,  he  wept  for  another  to  con. 
quer. 

Napoleon  was  so  "  crowded"  in  France,  that 
Moscow  appeared  the  only  breathing  place ;  and 
when  he  csme  in  possession  he  found  not  as  much 
elbow  room  as  Mr.  Rood  had. 

In  our  own  v;onntry  we  are  all  "crowded." 
A  trip  of  500  miles  to  Pittsburg.  1100  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  1100  to  New  Orleans,  is 
not  "outlet"  enough — it  is  a  mere  morning  visit- 
The  mouth  of  Columbia  or  Golf  of  California  are 
I  ^>.^  t^\y  "rtuniry  pla^if  for  a  family. — [Buffalo 
Republican.] 


SALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AT  ACOTION. 
By  Ja;nes  Bleelceric  Sons. 

Real  Estate  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
House  and  lot  No. 'SB  Ucy  street,  22  by  68  feet- .. . 

Do       do    Sl^Cberry  street,  23  by  about  235  ft. 

Do       do    510  Greenwich  street  18  i«et  10  by 
^  ^^g( 

Do       do    53  Ixvplnard  street  35  by  30  feet  6 

inches 

1  lot72Eldridgffst25by  87 

1  do  comer  Smunton  and  ShetiflTsts 

1  do  fin  Sheriff  St  adjoining 

I  do  and  stable  on  4th  street  near  Sixth  A v 

Rouse  and  lot  495  Houston  st 

Do       do    OTiwnipBonst 

Do        do    Exchange  Coffee  House  cor  Pine  and 

Nassau  st •• 

Do        do    corner  Bl^ecker  and  Christopher  st 
Do       do    liiO    Peearl  street 

1  lot  on  19th  street  near  Tenth  Av :.. 

House  an*!  30  years  lease  no  ground  rent  32CbBrle- 

tonst 

By  R.  t-.  Mintura  it  Co. 

House  and  lot  53  Chambers  st 

House  and  lot  277  Pearl  st 

House  and  lot  48Cliirst 

House  and  lot  corne  r  Stanton  st  and  Bowery  — 


9,000 
13,750 

3,350 

3.400 
3,690 
1,900 
l,35< 
3,675 

e.une 

3,600 

35,000 
6,500 

4I;790 
1,415 

3,175 

33,009 
19,059 
11,090 

le.ooo 


By  Franklin  &  Jenkins. 
Two  vacant  lots  on  18th  street,  near  5th  Avenue 

each  25  by  92  feet,  at  2000  dolls,  each 

The  lot  No  155  20th  st 

The  lot  cor  inl  avenue  and  I9that.... 

Two  lots  on  17th  st,  each  1400....  •••• 

The  lot  on  Hammond  it,  west  of  Washington... 

One  lot  on  Wa«hlngion  st,  near  Hamniond 

FourlotsonlHth  st,  eucl.  $50 

56  Rose  Hill  lots  at  various  prices,  netted 

By  James  Bleeckcr  Ic  Sons. 

The  house  and  lo(  No  80  Dey  si,  lot  22  by  68  ft. . 

The  vacant  lot  corner  of  Hudson  and  Bankst.-'.  ■ 

The  thrne  story  brick  house  and  lot  30  Cherry  st, 
lot  23i  by  236  ft 

The  3  story  brick  bouse  on  Broadway,  between 
9thanill0lhsU,  lot28by  100 

The  house  and  lot  169  Graenest 

The  hoii!*!  and  lot  171  Greenest 

By  Janieii  Bleecker  &  Sons— Jan.  8. 

The  lot  and  buildings  thereon  on  the  corner  of 
Prince  and  Woostersts.lot  25bv93 ^ 

A  vacant  lot  cor  3d  avenue  and  31st  st,  about  28 
by  112 •••• 

1  he  plot  of  greuad  lylag  betwe«tn  6th  and  7tb 


4,0U0 
1,500 

s.oeo 

3,800 

950 

1,300 

aoo 

I0S,M» 

9,500 
3,100 

13,700 

111,250 
5,100 
3,575 


«9,500 
2,500 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  wImi 
wish  It.  its  tize  is  24  by  40  incites.  It  Is  put  up  in  a  eon- 
venient  packet  form,  in  morocco  covers,  arid  accompanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  Idler  pre>s,  giving  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Read  and  Canal  delineated  on 
the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put  up  In  Marble  fa^er  Covers,  ni 
as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  lo  any  part  of  the  country  ;  Uif 
postage  (if  which,  cannot  excerd  44,  and  probably  not  25 
cents,  to  any  oari  of  the  coanty. 

Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  T.,  by 
ilStf  D    K.  MINORA  J.  £.  CHALLIH. 

TMECHANICtJ'  MAGAZINE. 
HE  NOVr.MUER  NUMBER  is  now  ready.  It  con 
tains  Judge  Baldwin's  Address  heforolhe  American  Insti- 
tute, verbatim,  correcle  I  by  himsflf;  a^upplemeuisi  ac- 
coaut  of  articles  exhibited  at  the  Fare,  and  a  great  variety 
of  nteresiing  scientific  intelligence,  both  American  mod  Eu- 
ro^aa. 
Itf  The  December  number  will  be  ready  January  5. 

7%*  JHechanicf'  JUagattne  and  Regitltr  »f  Invt»tioiu 
an4  ImpraomenU  is  published  by  the  Proptielitni,-  U.  K. 
MiapK  ^  J.  £.  CiiALus,  at  No.  35  Wall-street,  New 
Yoak  :  in  ir«ci/y  sheets  of  16  pages,  atOi  ccots — in  uoiitb' 
Ij  jfaris  of  64  pages,  at  314  cents — in  volumes  of  384  pa 
iO'Vlolii  boardu,  at  91-75 — iir  at  9^  pi-t  uiinuni,  in  aivaiici. 

Jmim  Kniout,  (larnierly  proprietor  uf  the  London  Mecba 
vt\xM'  Maxaune,',  UdUor. 

- 

H        AGENTS  ^R  KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
BNRY   G.    WOODIIULL,  of   WiieaUaud,   Monro* 
County,  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  folkiwwiK  Publicatioui 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  «10  00  -Tri  Week 
ly.  ai  i5.U0— Seuai-Weekrv,  at  t^.OU  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weelily,  at  93.00  per 
annum 

The  Mecbsanics'  Magazine,two  volumes  a\ ear,  at  93.0(1 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanist, 
at  1^5  00  per  annum,  or  91.25  per  number. 

The  Family  M.igazine,416  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  ia  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Rcpoaitory  and  Library  of  EntertaiiuD| 
Knowledge,  of  36  p.igev  a  mnnth,  at  9' M)  in  advance, 
now  in  the  5tn  volume,  bouudvotamet  91-^ 

The  Ladies'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  maath,  at  93.01 
p«r  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91-50  in  advance. 

All  ComniunicMions  addressed  to  ine,  at  WbRatland, 
MoorocouHty,  will  be  promptly  atlciMLd  to.  September 
19,  1834.  ,.,  b6v6  Ctf. 

■     ■■    -  ■  —     .- ■  I .       I         ■   .  «i       -  II      ■  ■ 

RAILROAD  CARS, 

Messrs.  D.  &  J.  MITCHELL,  Eclipse  Foundry.  Ilolll 
daysburgh,  Huntington  county,  Peniis>Kania,  ate  now 
prepared  to  raantifacture,  at  short  notice,  any  number  ol' 
Railroad  (.ars— in  the  moat  approved  and  substaii 
manner. 


substantial 
Jan.  24  t 


STB:P|lKAtSON« 

ButlUet  of  a  superior  style  vf  Puisenge*  Cor*  Jui  Jtail 
road, 
No.  ;>04  Eliz^betliJitreei,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
93-&AILROAD    COMPANIES   weuld   do    well  lo 
exaiutu  hese  Car»  ;  a  specimen   uf  which  maybe  sees 
on  th&t  [artdf  the  New-Yoric  and  Hartaem   Railrosd. 
now  in op<-ratiun.  J-Jiiif 


RAIJL.aOAD  CAU  ^VHEKLS  AKD  BOXK«i 

A?iD  OTHIiR.  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

ICS'  Also.  AXLES  furnished  aiHl  fiued  to  wbesi' 
complete  at  the  Jt^flersun  Cotton  aaU  Wool  Macbin* 
Fartorv  and  Fcundty.  Paiersdii,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dresseti  lo  the  subsciber*  ai  PKierson,  or  ttO  WsH 
street, New. York,  will  lie  prumptly  a4tendi.d  lo. 

A!»i..  C.\U  SPRIN(;S 

Also.  F!.iii-t  Tires  turMC(J|c«niT<1ete. 

Ja  KOIJKHS.  HKTCHUM  &  GH0SVENOK_ 

BYRON'S  BEAUTIES— Part  1  of  this  exquisite  wort 
is  received.  The  price  to  labeeribers  is  but  2s  n 
nerling,  and  it  conlaiiis  three  saperb  eugravinga.  Fur  saK 
ky  WM.  A.  COLMAN,  122  Broadway.       r«7 
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AMERICAN  RA.ILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW- YORK,  JANUARY  17,  I83i 


iKf  The  PosTMASf  RE  at  Dp»iu«ad,  M.  T., 
is  particularly  desired,  after  he  has  read  the 
Railroad  Journal,  to  put  it  again  into  an  en- 
velope, and  forward  it  to  the  geDtlcman  who 
has  a  right  to  open  it. 

ft^  We  again  request  those  who  desire 
miMing  nviiubers  of  the  Journal  to  give  us  a 
list  of  them  when  they  forward  their  sub- 
scription for  the  4th  volume. 

0^  if  "  A  Reader,"  or  any  other  friend, 
will  send  us  a  copy  of  the  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  progressing  works  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  or  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  we  will  publish  them  with 
pleasure.     .*'' , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, 
T%e  comparison  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic tonnage  of  tliis  port,  with  that  of  the 
Erie  canal,  furnished  by  the  collectors  of 
this  port  and  Uticu,  published 4n  your  Jour- 
nal, has  led  me  to  the  inquiry  of  the  trade 
beyond  our  own  State,  to  and  from  Buffalo, 
for  the  years  1832  and  1833,  where  the  sin- 

fular  fact  is  presented,  that,  out  of  the  967,- 
18  barrels  of  flour  which  passed  Utica  in 
1888,  only  75,565  barrels  came  from  beyond 
Buffalo,  (not  8  per  cent.,)  being  an  increase 
of  800  per  cent.,  in  one  year,  over  1832. 
The  collector's  returns  of  this  year  for  Buf- 
falo is  not  yet  received  ;  but  the  increase 
of  floor  for  1834,  passing  Utica,  is  189,246 
barrels,  a  large  part  of  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  placed  to  the  increased  commerce 
with  Ohio,  owing  to  the  completion  of  their 
canal  —  a  trads,  too,  truly  in  its  in. 
tAMCY,  ^as  we  find  by  statements  furnished 


by  A.  C.  Flagg  to  C.  F.  Mercer,  Esq.,  [see 
Congressional  Document,  No.  414,  p.  325,] 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  bread  stutl*s,  pro- 
visions. Ace,  transported  on  the  Erie  cnnal, 
are  produced  by  our  own  state.  We  (ind, 
also,  that  the  Governor,  in  his  last  inessagH, 
observes  that  it  is  necessary  to  "  enlarge" 
the  Erie  canai,  as  well  as  make  double  locks, 
and  states  his  regret  that  a  law  to  this  ef- 
fect did  not  pass  at  the  last  Session.  In 
this  opinion  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  as  1 
think  that  on  examination  it  will  be  disco- 
vered that  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  Erie 
canal  will  be  attended  witb  TQiam  4>tiicuUie8 
than  at  first  meet  the  eye,  with  t^hc  certainty 
of  destroying  one  or  more  years  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  injury 
of  this  city,  by  directing  the  trade  into  other 
channels. 

It  is  not  ten  years  since  the  Erie  canal 
has  been  completed,  and  in  that  short  pe- 
riod it  has  produced  its  entire  cost.  In 
three  years  more,  the  comptroller  will  be  ia 
funds,  for  the  cost  of  the  Erie,  Champlain 
and  lateral  canals.  Under  this  view,  and 
the  evident  incapacity  of  the  Erie  canal  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  own  State,  an  en- 
lightened forecast  should  prompt  us  to  at 
once  commence  an  enlarged  or  steamboat 
canal,  90  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  around 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  from  Oswego  to  the 
Hudson,  to  ^serve  the  wants  of  the  growing 
"  far  West,"  as  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
observer,  that,  even  with  double  locks  and 
enlarging  the  Erie  canal,  it  will  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  our  own  State  for  some  10 
or  15  years,  unless  relieved  by  the  "  Ship 
Canal"  project,  and  railroad  facilities  from 
Utica. 

So  soon  as  the  tolls  are  reduced,  as  is 
contemplated,  the  produce  of  the  finest  for- 
ests, in  ship  timber,  lumber,  &c.,  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  throughout  the  canal, 
will  produce  a  trade  tliat  cannot  be  imagined, 
when,  ere  15  years,  we  shall  have  in  this 
Slate  a  population  of  4.000,000,  now  esti- 
mated  at  2,500,000,  of  which  above  250,000 
souls  reside  in  this  city. 

The  fable  1  hav4'  alluded  to  shows  that  on- 
ly 28,683,708  lbs.  of  the  157,357,547  lbs.  of 
merchandize,  which  passed  Utica  in  18.3.*}, 
was  destined  beyond  Buffalo;  whilst  of 
furniture,  farmers'  and  mechanics'  tools, 
there  passed  by  Utica  7,595,732  lbs.,  and 
beyond  Buffalo  7,568,846  lbs.,  showing  an 
increase  of  transport  of  1833  over  1832  of 
2,677,425  lbs. ;  and  the  year  18:34  shows  a 
further  increase  for  that  year  of  3,077,070 


lbs.  over  1833,  or  10.672.802  lbs.  passiiif 
Utica  :  showing  clearly  the  immense  cur. 
rent  of  population  setting  to  the  "  far 
West,"  from  whom  as  yet  we  have  re- 
ceived no  returns,  and  whose  wants  from 
the  sea-board  are  yet  very  Umited. 

The  report  ot'  merchandize  in  1832  from 
Buffalo^  was  13,;»1,729  lbs.  ;  in  1833, 
28,68.3,706  lbs.,  being  an  iarreas«'  of  luwre 
than  100  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  it 
will  progress  in  the  same  THtio  for  seve^; 
years,  pHrticularly  when  sii.'h  crowds  of 
emigrants  are  passing  to  the  West ;  and  we 
find  that  tfat-  Territory  of  Miclngftn,  by  offi- 
cial accounts,  has  trebled  her  pepakitioa  in 
4  years,  and  now  claims  admitunce  into  the 
Union. 

With  .«urli  facts  before  the  public,  the 
merchants  and  property  hoklers  in  this 
city  are  deeply  interested  in  the  contempla- 
ted project  of  an  enlarged  and  separate 
canal,  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  the  Up- 

Ser  Lake,  and  thence  by  the  Illinois  nver  to 
ew-Orleaus,  by  steam,  and  should  «t  an 
early  day  give  an  expression  of  tlieir  senti- 
ments to  the  Legislature,  by  a  public  meet- 
ing to  adopt  measures  to  promote  the  object. 

J.   E.   B.       ; 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  was  in- 
vited by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  West- 
Point  Foundry  to  inspect  a  lo<-omotive  en- 
gine just  completed  at  that  establishment, 
designed  for  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland  and 
Decatur  Railroad  ;  and  a.«  its  construction  ia 
somewhat  different  from  others,  perhaps  a 
description  of  it  will  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  It  is  raised  on  four  4^  feet  wheels  ; 
the  hubs  are  of  cast  iron,  with  wrought 
iron  spokes  and  tires  ;  the  outside  frame  is 
entirely  iron,  securely  bolted ;  the  inside 
rails  are  of  wrought  iron — (hitherto,  in  all 
engines  made  in  this  country,  they  have 
been  made  of  wood)  ;  all  the  working  parts 
are  of  cast  steel,  and  app<*ar  to  have  been 
finished  with  great  care.  The  weight  of 
th«  engine,  with  the  boiler,  is  (l^  tons;  it 
will  carry  80  tens  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per 
hour  on  a  level  railroad.  The  appearance 
of  the  engine  is  by  fnr  the  liaudsr)iiiest  I 
have  ever  Keen,  either  in  this  cuuntrv.  or  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  managers  state  that  the 
West-Point  Association  will  guarantee  that 
any  that  they  may  hereafter  build  shall  b« 
equal  to  any  made  in  the  world. 

1  am,  &c.  Unit. 

New- York,  January  15, 1835. 


...       B.- 
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[Frrni  the  Albany  Argua.] 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COJ1MIS8IONERS   OP 
THE  CANAL  FUND. 

The  annual  rcpori  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Canal  Fund,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  Aa- 
aembly  jresterday.  It  is  an  able  and  intereating 
document.     We  give  the  following  extract : 

Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  Fund. 

The  actual  amount  of  revenue  received  on  ac< 
count  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  Fund, 
ftom  all  tourcea,  from  the  30th  September,  1833,. 
to  the  30(h  September  1834;  is  as  follows,  viz : 

From  tolls,  $1,313,155  84 


Vendue  duty. 

169,337  04 

Salt  duty. 

160,782  98 

Interest  upon  de. 

poaites  of  surplus 

moneys, 

117.092  00  .   ] 

Interest      upon  . 

loan    to     Albany, 

and    upon    invest. 

ments  in  stocks, 

4,082  64 

Rents  of  surplus 

* 

waters, 

5,438  50 

Sales  of  lands, 

2,441  03 

Anonymous, 

15  37 

Proceeds  of  sale 

' 

of  a  canal  boat, 

19  40 

fltl  77"  3f51  80 

The  actual  amount 

of  expendi- 

turea  during  the  year 

,  has  been  as 

iollows,  viz  : 

For    interest  on 

■1, 

canal  debt, 

jJ278,173  26 

Repairs  of    the 

canals,  by  superin- 

teodants, 

423,517  10 

Payments  on  ac- 

count of  canals,  by 

'  \ 

Canal       Commis. 

■lonas, 

15.006  17 

Salaries  of  weigh 

masters,       assist- 

ants, &c,. 

4,511  25 

Printing  for  ca- 

nali. 

2,646  68 

Tolls    refunded. 

88  93 

Costaof  suits  for 

penaltiei, 

56  35 

Balances  of  col- 

lectors' accounts. 

299  40 

Payment  to  pro- 

""    ■* 

prietors  of  Albany 

basin. 

3740  48 

Payment  to  Sam- 

uel  Young,  Canal 

^ 

Commissioner, 

509  64 

Payment  to  canal 

appraisers, 

18  00 

Salary  ef  2d  De- 

puty   Comptroller, 

canal  department. 

1.650  00 

Extra  allowances, 

3,135  32 

Sundry    niisceU  . 

laneous  payments. 

3,247  29 

736  699  88 

Thus  showing  the  nelt  revenue 

of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal                   «* 

Fond,  after  i>aying  all 

expenses,  to 

amount  to  the  sum  of 

$1,035,664  92 

The  surplus  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  30th 
September.  1833,  ae  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  last  year,  arooiuit- 
•d  to  the  sum  of  $2,602,694  76 

The  amount  received  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  year  end. 
ing  30th  September.  1834,  from 
all  sources,  is,  1,765,147  33 


Making  a  total  sum  to  bo  ac- 
counted tor  by  the  Commission- 
ers, of 

This  sum  is  accounted  for  as 
follows,  viz : 

Paid  for  interest  upon 
cuial  debt,  $378,173  36 

Far  purchase  of  ca. 
IhU  stocks,  riz  : 


$4,367,842  09 


5  per  cents  1837, 

$157,732  88 

6  do  1837,  269,986  87 
5do  1845,911,110  31 

638,830  06 

To  canal  superinten. 
dents,  423,517  10 

To  Canal  Commis. 
sioners,  15,006  17 

To  sundry  expendi- 
tures,  as  detailed  in 
statement  A,  9,739  20 


1.365,265  79 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  30th 
September,  1834,  applicable  to  the 
canal  debt,  of  $3,002,576  30 

Of  this  balance,  there  was  in 
deposite  and  on  loan  in  sundry 
banks.  $2,833,823  35 

Loaned  and   invest, 
ed  in  stocks.  178,752  95 

$3,002,576  30 

Thus  accounting  for  the  whole  amount  ol  the 
surplus  funds  under  the  care  and  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Canal  Debt  and  Redemption  oj  Stock. 

In  the  last  Anfnual  Report,  the  total  amount  of 
Erie  &.  Champlain  Canal  stock,  remaining  un. 
paid  on  the  30th  September,  1833,  was  stated  at 

$5,522,659  29 

Redeemed  during  the  year  end- 
iag  30th  September,  1834,  588,006  61 


Total  amount  of  Erie  &.  Cham-  •  "l^'- 

plain  Canal   stocks   unpaid  30th 
September,  1834,  $4,934,652  68 

From  this  amount  deduct  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  this  debt,  as  before  stated  (omit-  ^  * 

ting   $27,153  71    of   bonds     for 
lands,)  3,002,576  30 


And  there  will  remain  a  bal- 
ance of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canal  debt,  as  yet  unprovided  for, 
of  $1,932,076  38 

It  was  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  that  if  the  receipts  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years  should  equal  those  tor  the  year 
embraeed  in  that  report,  the  funds  accumulated 
would  be  sufficient  to  cancel  the  whole  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  &,  Cham- 
plain Canals,  nine  years  before  the  latest  period 
fixed  by  the  State  for  the  redemption  of  the  stock. 
This  opinion  is  fully  sustained  by  the  receipia  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1834;  the  sum 
applicable  to  the  debt,  after  paying  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  being  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars;  and  leaving  a  balance  of  debt  to  be 
provided  for,  uf  less  thau  two  millions.  If  the 
annual  nett  revenue  from  the  canal  fund  for  the 
two  succeeding  years,  should  equal  that  of  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  September  last,  the 
mlMns  would  be  provided  for  the  final  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Canal  Debt  on  the  30th  September, 
1836. 

The  contemplated  improvements,  of  doubUag 
the  locks  from  Albany  to  Syracuse,  and  rebuild, 
ing  the  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee  river  at 
Rochetter,  authorised  by  the  act,  chap.  312,  of 
the  laws  of  1834,  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
from  six  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  to  this  extent  will  diminish  the  estimated 
means  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt  within 
the  next  two  years.  But  it  is  believed  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  canal  revenues  will  furnish  the 
means  for  these  extraordinary  disbursements, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals,  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  1837 

The  Cominisioners  have  continued  to  purchase 
canal  stock  with  the  surplus  fuuds  in  their  hands, 
and  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  have  obtained  and  cancelled  stuck  is- 
sued  for  the  construction  of  the  lOrie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  to  the  amount  of  $588,006  61.  In 
1833,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report,  the 
Commisnionere  purchaased  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $1,478,376  71 

Add  purchtMa  of  1834.  588,006  56 


And  it  is  shown  that  within  the 
last  two  years  the  Commissioners       _■_.,   , 
have    redeemed    and    cancelled 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $2,066,383  1} 

To  obtain  this  etock  there  baa 
been  paid  in  premiums  the  sum  of       138.756  91 


Total  paid  from  surplus  funds  to 
redeem  canal  stock,  within  the 
last  two  years,  $2,2$5,I40  0) 

When  the  stock  was  issued  for  the  construe, 
tion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  a  part  of 
it  was  made  payable  in  1837,  and  the  residue  in 
1845.  At  the  close  of  1832,  the  surploe  aioneyi 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  which  wert 
pledged  to  the  redemption  of  this  debt,  aroouou 
ed  to  something  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars.  This  sum  was  principally  loaned  to 
various  banks  in  the  State  at  an  average  intersti 
of  4  1-2  per  cent.  In  this  way,  the  surplus  fundi 
destined  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  ne. 
cessarily  became  interwoven  with  the  businest 
operations  of  the  State.  The  first  instalment  od 
the  debt,  being  $3,489,000  00,  becomes  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1837.  The  withdrawal 
of  this  large  sam  from  the  business  of  our  citi- 
zens on  a  particular  day,  it  was  appreheiMied  by 
the  commissioners,  as  stated  iu  their  former  re- 
ports to  the  legislature,  might  prove  a  serious  in. 
convenience  to  those  who  had  accomraodationi 
from  the  Banks,  as  well  as  to  the  banks  them, 
selyes.  By  the  gradual  purchase  of  the  stock, 
the  Commisaioners  effected  the  double  object  ef 
lessening  the  dcposites  in  the  banks,  aod  tt  th< 
same  time  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  stock 
redeemable  in  1837.  Thus  fu  their  exertioni 
have  been  as  successfnl  as  could  reasonably  bs 
anticipated.  Of  the  viebt  ef  1837,  the  sam  of 
$1,459,982  70  has  been  paid ;  leaving  of  the  atoek 
reimbursable  in  1837  the  sum  of  $2,029,007  30; 
a  sum  which  can  be  paid  in  a  single  year,  without 
much  inconvenience.  The  purchase  of  stock, 
however,  will  be  continued,  and  the  sum  reim- 
buraable  in  1837  will  probab|y  be  reduced  one- 
half  in  the  year  1835  and  1836.  In  this  way  the 
objects  of  the  Commissioners  will  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  debt  of  1837  cancelled,  with, 
ont  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  InMiiieae 
operatiots  of  the  State. 

Management  of  the  Canal  Fund  Moneyt. 

The  nett  revenues  of  the  Krie  and  Champlaia 
Canal  Fund  amount  to  about  one  million  of  dol- 
lars annually  ;  and  there  is  now  an  accumula- 
tion  of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Commii- 
sioners,  amounting  to  more  than  three  milliooi 
of  dollars.  The  management  of  thes^^noneyi 
was  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ca- 
nal Fund  by  the  original  law  passed  in  1827, 
"respecting  navigable  communications  betweeo 
the  great  Western  and  Northern  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

[Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  loaning  the  surplus  moneys  from  1827  to 
1834.  at  3  1.2,  4  1-2  and  5  per  cent.J 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  suipliu 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canal  Pfind  were  loaned  and  deposited  at  rates 
of  interest  varying  from  3  1.3  to  5  per  cent,  in 
the  following  porportions,  viz  : 


Terms  of  Deposite. 

Amoant  on 

Loan  of 

Deposite. 

Aimtul 
interest. 

On    Loan   at   5  per 
cent,  payable  at  60 
days'  Notice, 
do    4  1-2     do 
On  Deposite  at  4  1-2 
per    cent,   payable 
at  sight, 
do    31.2    do 

$611,000  00 
1,204,784  38 

976,861  93 
31,177  04 

$30,550  (W 
54.215  » 

43,958  78 
1,091  19 

•■ :'    '■  '  ■    '•  - 

2,823,823  35 

129,815  96 

The  efTorts  of  the  Commissioners  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  would  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  money  whenever  it  should  be  required, 
to  pay  for  or  purchase  stock,  and  at  the  s«n^  time 
to  realize  ao  interest  upon  it,  have  been  entirely 
successful.  The  Commissioners  have  draws 
upon  those  deposits  to  tho  UMont  of  betwAM  7 
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ind  800,000  annually,  from  1826  to  the  present 
tioie,  tu  pay  the  interest  upon  the  debt  and  the 
(iBpairs  of  the  canals ;  they  have  drawn  about  two 
niilitfns  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
pBTcbase  of  canal  stock ;  and  at  the  same  time 
tlitre  has  been  added  to  the  canal  iiind  more  than 
foar  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  frona  in. 
IMrest  on  the  surplus  monies  loaned  to  and  dc- 
pofited  ia  the  Banks  during  the  last  nine  yean^, 
n*:— 

Received  for  interest  on  de- 
posits, 


' 

1826 

$4,515  04 

d©x  . 

'/'^■■- 

1«I7 

4,987  96 

do 

do 

1888 

7,281  20 

do 

du 

n» 

7,576  30 

do 

do 

1830 

•24.000  17 

do 

do 

1831 

35,710  31 

do 

do 

1832 

84,619  15 

do 

do 

1833 

122,236  74 

do 

do 

1834 

117,092  00 

-:     --    -  ..     '  |;408,018  87 

The  above  sum  of  $408,018  87,  embraces  only 
tfat  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  Banks.  The 
[uud  has  been  increased  by  interest  on  other  in> 
vestments  of  the  surplus,  to  theameunt  of  $IU1,- 
835  65  ;  making  a  total  increase  to  the  fund  from 
iDterest  on  investments  and  depositee  since  1826, 
of  #509.854  52.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  ^ur. 
lag  the  same  period,  there  has  been  collected  for 
toils,  and  auction  and  salt  duties,  between  ele- 
Ten  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  through  the 
tgency  of  the  banks,  and  of  the  numerous  col. 
(acting  agents,  without  loss  of  a  single  dollar  to 
tke  State,  and  the  best  evidence  is  iurnished  oi 
vhieh  the  caire  is  susceptible,  that  the  great  in. 
terests  of  the  8tate  have  not  been  neglected 
ordiwegarded  by  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
wtfh  the  collection  and  management  oi  the  Canal 
revenues. 

Reduction  of  Tolls. 
^h«  Canal  Board,  in  January  last,  made  a  re- 
daction in  the  rates  of  toll,  on  merchandize,  of 
a  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  on  wheat,  Hour, 
nited  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  clteese,  of  12 
^r  ttHm.  and  a  considerable  reduction  on  various 
otiur  articiee. 

Tb«  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
wms  charged  on  property  transported,  shows  the 
•Jttent  of  the  diminution  in  ihe  raies  of  toll, 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  saving  whch 
these  modifications  secure  to  these  who  use  the 
canals. 


1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Toll  on  1000 

Bw.  mercban. 

IromAlbany  to 

Buffalo. 

15.08  2-10 

$4.35  6.10 

3.26  70.100 

Toll  on  1000 

lbs.  flour  and 

'  <    ■.■ 

''r^ 

provisions  Vta 

:    Ji^- 

Bnflyo  to  A|. 

baay 

2.54 

1.81  5-10 

1.62  35.100 

Total, 

$7.62  2-10 

$6.17  1-10 

4.89    5-100 

The  toll  on  an  ordinary  boat  load  of  30  tons  of 
merchandize  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  (363  miles) 
would  amount,  by  the  rates  in  1832*  to    $304  92 

And  by  the  rates  in  1834,  to  196  02 


Gain  to  the  owner  of  the  properly  on  a 
tingle  load,  $108  90 

The  toll  OB  30  tons  of  wheat,  flour,  or 
provisions,  from  Bufl'alo  to  Albany,  would 
UHount,  by  the  rates  of  tell  in  1832,  to    $152  46 

And  by  the  rates  in  1834,  to  97  41 


Gain  to  the  owner  by  the  reduction  in 
tke  rates  of  toll,  $55  95 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  on  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  toll  as  now  fcstabliahed,  with  the  rates  of 
1132,  the  person  who  has  a  cargo  of  30  tons  of 
produce  to  carry  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  Ri- 
^*T,  and  carries  back  a  cargo  of  30  tons  of  mer- 
chandize, makes  a  cUar  saving  by  the  reduction 
'oUw  rat^  of  toll,  of  $163  95. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  the 
'|ts«  of  toll  in  1833,  applied  to  the  same  amount 
?*  property  which  was  transported  on  the  canals 
"t  1832,  Would  produce  a  loss  in  the  aggregate 
""loaat  of  revenuo  equal  to  $150,000 ;  and  that 


the  reductions  in  1834,  applied  to  the  property 
transported  in  1833,  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  mure  than  $200,000. 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  upon  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  during  the  season  of  nav- 
igation for  each  of  the  last  four  seasons,  has 
been  as  follows : 

In  1831,  at  the  old  rates  of  toll,  $1,194,610  49 
1832  do  do        1,195,804  23 


Total  in  two  seasons  $2,390,414  72 

In  1833,  (average  reduction  of 
tolls  about  20  per  cent.)  $1,422,695  22 

In  1134,  (further  average  re. 
duction  of  15  per  cent)  aboiU  1,800,000  00 


Total  in  two  seasons  $2,722,695  22 

This  statement  shows,  that  notwithstanding  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  toll  which  is  equal  to 
35  7.8  per  cent,  within  the  last  two  years,  such 
has  been  the  great  increase  of  business  upon  the 
canals,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  tolls  collccu 
ed  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  navigation 
in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  exceeds  the  collec 
tions  for  1831  and  1832,  by  the  sum  of  $332,- 
280  50. 

We  condense  from  the  report  the  loUowing 
view  of  the  results  in  relation  to  the  lateral  ea. 
nals : 

Oswego  Canal. 
Expenditures  $33,889  84 

Received  tor  tells  2. .240  01 


Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  up 
deficit.  12,649  83 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. 
Expenditures  20,866  17 

Received  for  tolls,  17,104  41 


Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  up 
deficit,  3.761  76 

Chemung  Canal. 
Expenditures  ..  42,425  46 

Received  for  lolls  '       v'-*""  1,701  9e 


Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  up 
deficit  $40,723  85 

Crooked  Lake  Canal. 
Expenditures  21,731  49 

Received  for  tolls  >  1,007  60 


20,723  89 
There  was  a  balance  of  $7,894  07  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission er«)  at  the  close  of  the  ytar 
1833,  and  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasu- 
ry for  deficiencies  in  ihe  revenues  of  this  canal, 
the  sum  of  $13,829  82. 


Suspension  Bridges,  No.  I. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I 
sent  you  the  drawing  of  the  suspension 
bridge,  for  forming  a  connection  between 
New-Yorjt  and  Brooklyn,  that  a  short  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  principal  suspen- 
sion bridges  now  in  existence  would  be 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers. 
Should  you  concur  with  me  in  this  opin- 
ion, I  will,  at  my  leisure,  furnish  you  with 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  com- 
mencing  wijh  the  following.  ,- 

We  are  informed  by  travellers,  that 
suspension  bridges,  formed  of  chains  of 
iron,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  China  and 
the  East  Indies  of  great  antiquity  ;  but  as 
these  are  of  such  a  description  as  to  fur- 
nish no  practical  information  relative  to 
the  mode  of  constructing  modern  suspen.- 
sion  bridges,  we  shall  not  trouble  your 
readers  with  any  account  of  them  here. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Winch 
bridge,  constructed  about  the  year  1741, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  bridges  on  the 
suspension  principle  were  to  be  found  ii 
Europe  till  the  19th  century.  This  bridge 
is  described  in  Hutchinson's  ajitiquities  of 


Durham,  printed  at  Carlisle  in  1794,  in 
the  following  words : 

"  About  two  miles  above  Middleton, 
where  the  river  falls  in  repeated  cascades, 
a  bridge,  suspended  on  iron  chains,  ir 
stretched  from  rock  to  rock,  over  a  chasm 
ne^r  60  feet  deep,  for  the  passage  of  tra- 
vellers, but  particularly  of  miners.  The 
bridge  is  70  feet  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  2  feet  broad,  with  a  hand  rail  on  one 
side,  and  planked  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  traveller  experiences  all  the  treraulotis 
motion  of  the  chain,  and  sees  himself  sus- 
pended over  a  roaring  gulf  on  an  agitated 
and  restless  gangway." 

The    first    suspension    bridge    in    this 
country  was  built  by  Mr.  Finley,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1796,  across  Jacob's  creek, 
between  Union  Town  and   Greenburg^h. 
The   length  of  the  bridge  was  70  feet. 
Mr.  Pope,  in  his  treatise  on  bridge  archi. 
tecture,  describes  several  others  as  having 
been   erected   by  this  gentleman.     The 
largest  across  the  Schuylkill  is  306  feet 
long)     It  is  borne  by  two  chains,  one  on 
each'  side,  the  iron  of  which  is  1  ^  inch 
square.     Another  across  the  Brandy  wine 
at  Wilmington  is   145  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,   and   is  bonie   by  four  chains,  the 
iron   of  which   is   li  inch  diamet<er.     In 
the  same  work  we  have  also  an  account 
of  a  chain  suspension  bridge  of  considera- 
ble strength  erected  over  the  Merrimack, 
near     Newburyport,     Massachusetts,    by 
John   Templeman,   Esq.     The   span   of 
this  bridge  is  244  feet.     The  pieces  upon 
which  the  timber  framed  work  for  sus- 
pending   the    chains   is*    erected    are    of 
stone,  47  feet  long  and  37  feet  high.  The 
timber  suspension   frames   are   35   feet 
high.     The  bridge  is  formed  of  10  chains, 
the  ends  of  whicli  arc  carried  down  into 
deep  wells  in  «ach  bank,  and  are  therein 
fixed^o  heavy  stones ;  each  chain  is  51C 
feet  long ;  and  at  the  to^  of  the  suspen- 
sion  frames   the  chains  are  tripled  and 
made  with  short  links.     The  four  middle  . 
joists  rest  on  the  chains,  the  rest  are  sus. 
pended  from  the  chains  by  rods  to  keep 
the  road  horizontal.    There  are  two  road- 
ways, 15  feet  in  width  each,  and  the  floor 
is  said  to  be  so  solid  as  to  admit  of  horses, 
carriages,   <kc.  to   travel    at  any  speed 
without  occasioning  any  considerable  vi- 
bration.    The  chains  ape  arranged  three 
on  each  side  and  tour  in  the  middle.  The 
height  from  the  water  to  tlie  floor  of  the 
road. way  is  40  feet.     It  is  stated  that  the 
whole  expense  did  not  amount  to  25,000 
dollars. 

In  Mons.  Cordier's  Historic  de  la  Na- 
vigation Interieure,  published  in  1820,  it 
is  stated  that  40  bridges  on  Mr.  Fiiiley's 
plan  had  been  erected,  at  that  time,  in  this 
country.  He  mentions  one,  built  in  1815, 
on  the  Lehigh,  a  mile  below  Northamp- 
ton, it  consists  of  two  openings  and  two 
semi-arches  ;  its  whole  length  is  475  feet. 
The  chains  are  placed  so  as  to  divide  the 
platform  into  four  ways,  two  for  carriages 
ill  tlie  .middle,  and  a  foot  path  <ni  each 
side.  The  chaiius  were  made  with  iron 
bars  11  inch  square.  The  cost,  20,000 
dollars. 

The  attention  of  British  engineers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  directed  to  tbm 
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subject  of  suspension  bridges  in  the  year 
1814,  when  it  was  proposed  to  substitute 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Mersey  in  lieu  of 
the  ferry  at  Runcom-gap,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Liverpool.  From  the  nature 
of  the  navigation  it  was  necessary  that 
the  bridge  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
three  openings,  the  centre  on«^  of  1000 
feet  and  two  others  of  500  feet  each,  and 
that  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  should  not  bo  less  than  60  feet. 
The  celebrated  engineer,  the  late  Mr. 
Telford,  having  been  applied  to  on  the 
subject,  proposed  the  erection  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  It  was  to  con«iisi  of  16 
iron  cables,  each  formed  of  36  square  half 
inch  iron  bars  ;  and  of  the  segments  of 
cylinders  proper  for  torming  them  into 
one  immense  cable,  wliich,  including  the 
fixings  on  shore,  was  to  be  nearly  half  a 
'mile  long,  and  about  44  inches  diameter. 
When  this  bridge  was  proposed  tliere  ex- 
isted very  little  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  suspension  bridges,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  data  for  propor- 
tioning the  strength  of  the  various  parts, 
Mr.  Telford  instituted  aj  very  valuuble 
course  of  experiments,  some  account  of 
which  I  shall  probably  give  in  a  future 
number.  This  bridge  has  not  yet  been 
erected,  but  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  scientific  men  to  the  subject,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  as  tlte  origin  of 
the  great  extension  that  has  since  been 
givea  to  this  mode  of  bridge  building  in 
Europe,  I  thought  this  account  of  it  here 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  W.  L. 

Dec.  15th,  1834. 

P.  S. — In  making  out  the  design  of  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  East  river,  I 
have  supposed  the  piers  for  the  suspen- 
sion towers,  &c.  to  be  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry :  this  would  evidently  be  the  most 
durable  mode  of  construction,  but  I  could 
furnish  a  design  for  a  very  substantial 
bridge,  the  piers  and  suspension  towers 
of  which  should  be  wholly  constructed  of 
timber.  The  expense  would  thus  be  very 
greatly  reduced,  as  we  could  then  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  cotler-dams  for  the 
foundations  of  the  piers.  The  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  would  not,  probably,  much 
exceed  the  receipts  of  the  Fulton  Ferry 
company  for  one  year. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 
Report  on  the   Progress  and  Present  State 
of  our   Knowledge  of  Hydraulics  as   a 
Branch  of    Engineering.     By    Georoe 
Rkrnie,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,^kc.  &c.     Part  I. 
The  Report  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part,  has  appeared  in  the  recently  published 
"  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association   for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence; held  at    Cambridge   in   1833."     We 
purpose    to   present  our   readers  with  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Rennie's  review  of  the  history 
of  hydraulics,  as  applied  to  engineering,  in 
successive  extracts. 

The  paper  now  communicated  to  the 
British  Associatfbn  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  comprises  a  Report  on  tlie  progress 
and  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  hy- 
draulics as  a  branch  of  engineering,  with 
reference  to  the  principles  already  establish- 
ed on  that  subject. 
Technically  speaking,  the  term  hydraulics 


signifies  that  braneh  of  the  science  of  hy- 
drodynamics which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  issuing  from  orifices  and  tubes  in  re. 
servoirs,  or  moving  in  pipes,  canals,  or  ri- 
vers, oscillating  in  waves,  or  opposing  a 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  solid  bodies  at 
rest. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  if  a  hole  of 
given  dimensions  be  pierced  in  the  sides  or 
bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  constantly  full,  the 
expenditure  ought  to  be  measured  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  opening,  and  the  height  of 
the  liquid  column. 

If  we  isolate  the  column  above  the  orifice 
by  a  tube,  it  appears  evident  that  the  fluid 
will  fiill  freely,  and  follow  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. But  experiment  proves  that  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  case,  on  account  of  the  resistances 
and  forces  which  act  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  destroy  part  of,  or  the  wtiole,  effect. 
The  developement  of  these  forces  is  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  auxUiary  hypothesis  or 
abbreviation  in  order  to  obtain  approximate 
results.  Hence  the  science  of  hydrodyna- 
mics is  entirely  indebted  to  experiment. 
The  fundamental  problem  of  it  is  to  deter- 
niine  the  eflliix  of  a  vein  of  water  or  any 
other  fluid  issuing  from  an  aperture  made 
in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  con- 
stantly full,  or  allowed  to  empty  itself.  Tor- 
ricelli  had  demonstrated  that,  abstracting 
the  resistances,  the  velocities  of  fluids  is- 
suing  from  very  small  orifices  followed  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the  pressures.  This 
law  had  been,  in  a  measure,  confused  by 
subsequent  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
discrepancies  which  appeared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  tfieory  and  experiment,  until  Va- 
rignon  remarked,  that  when  water  escaped 
from  a  small  opening  made  in  the  bottom  of 
a  cyhndrical  vessel,  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little,  or  scarcely  any,  sensible  motion  in  the 
particles  of  the  water  ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  law  of  acceleration  existed, 
and  that  the  particles  which  escaped  at  eve- 
ry instant  of  time  received  their  motion 
simply  from  the  pressure  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  column  above  the  ori- 
fice  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  motion  or  ex- 
penditure is  in  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of 
the  orifice,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  it 
escapes ;  which  is  precisely  the  theorem  of 
Torricelli.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  in 
some  degree  vague,  because  it  supposes 
that  the  small  mass  which  escapes  from  the 
vessel  at  each  instant  of  time  acquires  its 
velocity  from  the  pressure  of  the  column 
immediately  above  the  orifice.  But  sup- 
posing,  as  is  natural,  that  the  weight  of  the 
column  acts  on  the  part^ole  during  the  time 
it  takes  to  issue  from  the  vessel,  it  is  clear 
that  this  particle  will  receive  an  accelerated 
motion,  whose  quantity  in  a  given  time  will 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure  multiplied 
by  the  time  :  hence  the  product  of  the 
weight  ot  the  column  by  the  time  of  its  is- 
suing from  the  orifice,  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  this  particle  by  the 
velocity  it  will  have  acquired  ;  and  as  the 
mass  IS  the  product  of  the  opening  of  the 
orifice,  by  the  small  space  which  the  parti- 
cle  describes  in  issuing  from  the  orifice,  it 
follows  that  the  height  of  the  column  will 
be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  acquired. 
This  theory  is  the  more  correct  the  more 
the  fluid  approaches  to  a  perfect  stale  of  re- 
pose, and  the  more  the  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  orifice. 
By  a  contrary  mode  of  reasoning,  this  theo- 
ry became  insuflltcient  to  determine  the  mo. 
tions  of  fluids  through  pipes  of  small  dia- 
meters.   It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  con- 


siderall  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  fluids 
and  examine  how  they  are  changed  and  al. 
tered  by  the  figure  of  the  conduit.  Rut  ex. 
periment  teaches  us  that  when  a  pipe  has  a 
diflferent  direction  from  the  vertical  one,  the 
dififerent  horizontal  sections  of  the  fitiid  pre. 
serve  their  parallelism,  the  sections  follow, 
ing  taking  the  place  of  the  preceding  ones 
and  so  on ;  from  which  it  follows,  (on  ac. 
count  of  the  [sensible]  incompressibility  of 
the  fluid,)  that  the  velocity  of  each  horizon- 
tal section  or  plate,  taken  vertically,  ought 
to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of 
the  section.  It  sufidces,  therefore,  to  deter, 
mine  the  motion  of  a  single  section,  and  tbf 
problem  then  becomes  analogous  to  the  vi. 
bration  of  a  compound  pendulum,  by  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  James  Bernoulh, 
the  motions  acquired  and  lost  at  each  instant 
of  time  form  an  equilibrium,  as  may  bt 
supposed  to  take  place  with  the  dififerent 
sections  of  a  fluid  in  a  pipe,  each  section 
being  animated  with  velocities  ac  quired  and 
lost  at  every  instant  of  time. 

The  theory  of  Bernoulli  had  not  been  pro. 
posed  by  him  until  long  after  th»  discovery  of 
the  indirect  principle  of  vis  viva  by  Huygens. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  problem  of 
the  motions  of  fluids  issuing  from  vessels, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  no  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  it  earlier.  Michelloti,  in  hit 
experimental  researches,  de  Separation 
Fluidorum  in  Corpore  Animali,  in  rejecting 
the  theory  of  the  Newtonian  cataract, 
(which  had  been  advanced  in  Newton's 
Mathematical  Principles,  in  the  year  1687, 
but  afterwards  correcU^d  in  the  year  1714,] 
supposes  the  water  to  escape  from  an  ori 
fice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  |con 
stantly  full,  with  a  velocity  produced  by  thf 
height  of  the  superior  surface  ;  and  that  if, 
immediately  above  the  lowest  plate  of  water 
escaping  from  the  orifice,the  column  of  wa- 
ter be  frozen,  the  weight  of  the  column  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  velocity  of  the  water 
issuing  from  the  orifice ;  and  that  if  thi) 
solid  column  be  at  once  changed  to  its  li 
quid  state,  the  effect  will  remain  the  same 
The  Marquis  Poleni,  in  his  work  De  Cm. 
tellis  per  qu<B  derivantur  Fluviorum  Ague, 
pubhshed  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1718,  shows 
from  many  experiments,  that  if  A  be  tbt 
orifice,  and  H  the  height  of  the  column 
above  it,  the  quantity  of  water  which  issue* 
in  a  given  time  is  represented  by  2  A  H  X 
0-571 
I'nQQ'  whereas,  if  it  spouted  out  from  thf 

orifice   with  a  velocity  acquired  by  fallinn 
from  the  height  H,  it  ought  to  be  exactly^l 
A  H,   so  that  experiment  only  gives  a  littkl 
more  than  half  the  quantity  promised  by  I 
the  theory  ;  hence,   if^we  were  to  calculstel 
from  these  experiments  the  velocity  that  tbf  [ 
water  ought  to  have  to  furnish  the  necessary 
quantity,  we  shouki  find  that  it  would  hard! 
ly  make  it  re-ascend  one  third  of  its  height,  f 
These  experiments  would  have  been  quit* 
contrary  to  expectation,  had  not  Sir  Isaac  I 
Newton  observed  that  water  issuing  frora 
an  orifice  |ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  wai 
contracted  f  1  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifi«. 
so  that  the  cylinder  of  water  which  actually  | 
issued  was  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been, , 
according  to  the  theory,  in  the  ratio  of  441  j 
to  625 ;  and  augmenting  it  in  this  propor- 
tion, the  opening  should  have  been  2  A  H 

— — ,  or  |ths  of  the  quantity  which  ought  | 

to  have  issued  on  the  supposition  that  tlif 
velocity  was  in  th(;  ratio  of  the  square  root 
of  the  height ;  from  which  it  was  inferr«<l 
that  the  theory  was  correct,  but  that  tb* 
discrepancy  was  owing  to  certain  resist- 
ances, which  experiment  could  alone  de 
termine.  The  accuracy  of  the  general 
cohclusion  was  affected  by  several  asstunP' 
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tionB,  namelvt  the  perfect  fluidity  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  mass,  which  was  neither  affect, 
ed  by  friction  nor  cohesion,  and  an  infinite- 
ly small  thickness  in  the  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture. 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  his  great  work,  Hy- 
irodynamica,   sen   de    Viribus   et  Motibus 
fluidorum     Commentaria,      published    at 
Strasburg  in  the  year  1738,  in  considering 
the  efflux  of  water  from  an  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  conceives  the  fluid  to  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  horizontal 
strata,  on  the  following  suppositions,  name- 
ly, that  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  always 
preserves    its  horizontality  ;  that  the  fluid 
n>rms  a  continuous  mass  ;  that  the  veloci- 
ties vary  by  insensible  gradations,  like  those 
of  heavy  bodies  ;  and  that  every  point  of  the 
same  stratum  descends  vertically  with  the 
same  velocity,  which   is  inversely  propor- 
tional ta'the  area  of  the  base  of  the  stratum  ; 
that  all  sections  thus  retaiuing  their  paral- 
lelism  are  contiguous,  and  change  their  ve- 
locities  imperceptibly ;    and   that   there   is 
always   an   equality    between   the   vertical 
descent  and  ascent,  or  vis  viva:,  hence  he 
arrives,  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant  pro- 
cess, to  the  equations  of  the  problem,  and 
applies  its  general  formula;  to  several  cases 
of  practical  utility.     When  the  figure  of  the 
vessel  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  continu- 
ity, or  when  sudden  and  finite  changes  take 
place  in  the  velocities  of  the  section,  there 
is  a  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  the  equations  re- 
quire to  be  modified.     John  BernouHi  and 
Maclaiurin  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
by  dififerent  steps,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  cataract    of  Newton.     The   investiga- 
tions of  D'Alembert  had  been  directed  prin- 
cipally to  the  dynamics  of  solid  bodies,  un- 
til it  occurred  to  him  to  apply  them  to  fluids  ; 
but  in  following  the  steps  of  Bernoulli  he 
discovered  a  formula  applicable  to  the  mo- 
tions of  fluids,  and  reducible  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hydrostatics.     The  appUcation  of 
his  theory  to  elastic  and  non-elastic  bodies, 
and  the  determination  of  the   motions  of 
fluids   in  flexible  pipes,  together  with  his 
investigations  relative  to  the  resistance  of 
pipes,  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of 
the  science. 

The  celebrated  ISuler,  to  whom  every 
branch  of  science  owes  such  deep  obliga- 
tions, seems  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  hydrodynamics ;  and 
in  attempting  to  reduce  the  whole  of  it  to 
uniform  and  general  forraulaR,  he  exhibited 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  application  of 
analytical  investigation  to  the  solution  of  a 
great  variety  of  problems  for  which  he  was 
so  famous.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  from  the  year  1768  to  1771,  con- 
tain numerous  papers  relative  to  fluids 
flowing  from  orifices  in  vessels,  and  through 
pipes  of  constant  or  variable  diameters. 
*'  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,"  says  M. 
Prony,  "  that  Euler  had  not  treated  of  fric- 
tion and  cohesion,  as  his  theory  of  the  linear 
motion  of  air  would  have  applied  to  the 
motions  of  fluids  through  pipes  and  con- 
duits, had  he  not  always  reasoned  on  the 
hypothesis  of  mathematical  fluidity  inde- 
pendently of  the  resistances  which  modify 
It." 

In  the  year  l765  a  very  complete  work 
was  published  at  Milan  by  Paul  Lecchi,  a 
celebrated  Milanese  engineer,  entitled  Idros. 
taticalesaminata  ne'  suoi»Principi  e  ^tabi- 
lite  nelle  suoi  Regole  della  Mensura  delta 
Acque  correnti,  containing  a  complete  exa- 
mination of  all  the  diflerent  theories  which 
had  been  proposed  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na of  eflHuent  water,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resistance  of  fluids.  The  author  treats  of 
the  velocity  and  quantity  of  water,  whether 


*  See  nlrio  Memoire  Idrustatico-storiche,  1773. 
t  Sperimenti  Idraulici,  1767  and  1771. 


absolutely  or  relatively,  which  issues  from 
orifices  in  vessels  and  reservoirs,  according 
to  their  different  altitudes,  and  inquires  how 
far  the  law  applies  to  masses  of  water  flow- 
ing in  canals  and  rivers,  the  velocities  and 
quantities  of  which  he  gives  the  methods  of 
measuring.  The  extensive  and  successful 
I  practice  of  Lecchi  as  an  engineer  added 
much  to  the  reputation  of  his  work.* 

In  the  year  1764,  Professor  Michelotti,  of 
Turin,  undertook,  at   the  expense   of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  running  water,  issuing  ori- 
fices, and  additional  tubes   placed  at  differ- 
ent heights  in  a  tower  of  the  finest  masonry, 
twenty  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  square 
inside.     The    water    was    supplied    by    a 
channel  two  feet  in  width,  and  under  pres- 
sures of  from  five  to  twenty-two  feet.     The 
effluent  waters  were  conveyed  into  a  reser- 
voir of  ample  area,  by  canals  of  brick- work 
lined  with  stucco,  and  having  various  forms 
and  declivities  ;  and  the  experiments,  par- 
ticularly on  the  efflux  of  water  through  dif- 
ferently shaped  orifices,  and  additional  tubes 
of  different  lengths,  were  most  numerous 
and  accurate ;  and  Michelotti  was  the  first 
who  gave  representations  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  figure  of  the  fluid 
vein,   after   it  has  issued  from  the  orifice. 
His  experiments  on  the  velocities  of  rivers, 
by  means  of  the  bent  tube  of  Pitot,  and  by 
an  instrument  resembling  a  water-wheel, 
called  the  stadera  idraulica,  are  numerous 
and   interesting  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
reduction  is  complicated  with  such  various 
circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  derive 
from   them   any   satisfactorv    conclusions. 
But  Michelotti  is  justly  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having  made  tne  greatest  revolution  in 
the  science  by  experimental  investigation,  f 
The  example  of  Michelotti  gave  a  fresh  sti- 
mulus to  the  exertions  of  the  French  pliilo- 
sophers,   to  whom,   afler  the  ItaUans,  the 
science  owes  the  greatest  obligations.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  Abbe  Bossut,  a  most  zealous 
and  enlightened   cultivator   of  hydrodyna- 
mics,   undertook,   at   the   expense   of  the 
French  government,  a  most  extensive  and 
accurate  series  of  experiments.  Which  he 
published  in  the  year  1771,  and  a  more- en- 
larged edition,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  year 
1786,  entitled   Traite  Theorique  et  Experi. 
mental  </'  Hydrodynamique.     The  first  vo- 
lume treats  of  the  general  principles  of  hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics,  includin}t{the  pres- 
sure  and    equilibrium   of   non-elastic   and 
elastic  fluids  against  inflexible  and  flexible 
vessels ;  the  thickness  of  pipes  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  stagnant  fluids ;  the  rise  of  wa- 
ter in  barometers  and  pumps,  and  the  pres- 
sure  and   equilibrium   of  floating  bodies  : 
the  general   principles   of  the  motions  of 
fluids  through  orifices  of  dififerent  shapes, 
and  their  friction  and  resistance  against  the 
orifices ;    the  oscillations    of  water   in   sy- 
phons ;    the  percussion  and   resistance   of 
fluids  against  solids ;  and  machines  moved 
by  the  action  and  re-action  of  water.     The 
second  volume  gives  a  g^eat  variety  of  ex- 
periments on  the  motions  of  water  through 
orifices  and  pipes  and  fountains ;  their  re- 
sistance in  rectangular  or  curvilinear  chan- 
nels,  and  against  solids   moving  through 
them;    and,   lastly,  of  (he  fire — or  steam- 
engine.   In  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
he  found  that  when  the  water  flowed  through 
an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  the  contraction  of 
the   fluid  vein  diminished  the  discharge  in 
the  |-atio  of  16  to  10 ;  and  when  the  fluid 
wasj' discharged  through  an  additional  tube, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  theoreti- 
cal  discharge  was  diminished  only  jn  the 


ratio  o(  16  to  13.     In  examining  the  effects 
of  friction,  Bossut  found  that  small  orifices 
discharged  less    water  in    proportion  than 
large  ones,  on  account  of  friction,  and  that, 
as  the  height  of  the  reservoir  augmented, 
the  fluid  vein  contract^   likewise  ;  and  by 
conibinmg  these  two   circuniistances  toge- 
ther, he  has  furnished  the  means  of  measur- 
ing  with  precision  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged either  from  simple  orifices  or  addi. 
tionai   tubes,   whether  the   vessels  be  con- 
stantly full,  or  be  allowed  to  empty  them- 
selves.     He  endeavored  to  point  out  the  law 
by    which   the  diminution   of  expenditure 
takes  place,  according  to  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  pipe   or   the  number   of  its 
bends ;  he  examined  the  effect  of  friction  in 
diminishing  the  velocity  of»  stream  in  rect- 
angular   and     curvilinear    channels  ;    and 
showed  that  in  an  open  canal,  with  the  same 
height    of  reservoir,   the  same  quantity  of 
water  is  always  discharged,  whatever  be  the 
declivity  and  length ;  that  tho  velocities  of 
the    waters    in   the   canal    are    not    as    the 
square   roots   of  the   declivities ;  and   that 
in  equal  declivities  and  depth  of  the  canal 
the   velocities  are  not  exactly  as  the  quan- 
tities of  water  discharged  ;  and  he  consi- 
ders the  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
velocity    and    level    o(  the    waters,    when 
two  rivers  unite,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  establish  their  beds. 

His  experiments,     in   conjunction    with 
D'Alembert  and  Condorcet,  on  the  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  in  tlie   1777,  and  his  subse- 
quent  application  of  them   to  all  kinds  of 
surfaces,  including  the  shock  and  resistance 
of  water  wheels,  have  justly  entitled  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  Abbe  Bossut 
had   opened  out  a   new  career  of  experi- 
ments ;  but  the  most  difficult  and  important 
problem  remaining  to  be  solved  related   to 
rivers.     It  was  eat^y  to  perform  experiments 
with  water  running  through  pipes  and  con> 
duits  on  a  small  scale,  under  given  and  de- 
termined    circumstances  :     but    when    the 
mass  or  fluid  rolled  in  channels  of  unequal 
capacities,  and  which    were   composed   of 
every    kind   of  material,    from    the    rocks 
amongst  which  it  accumulated  to  the  gravel 
and  sand  through  which  it  forces  a  passage, 
— at  first .  a  rapid  and  impetuous  torrent, 
but  latterly  holding  a  calm  and    majestic 
course, — sometimes    forming     sand-banks 
and  islands,  ai  other  times  destroying  them, 
— at   all   times  capricious,  and  subject   to 
variation    in  its  force  and  direction  by  the 
slightest  obstacles, — it  apj>eared  impossible 
to  submit  them  to  any  general  law. 
{To  he  continued.) 


It  seems  that   the   tolU  on  the   Penneylvania 

Canals  and  Railroads,  arc  to  he  redaced  twenty 
per  cent,  from  the  time  tiie  navigation  opens  ib 
the  Spring. 

Public  Lands. — From  one  of  the  docu- 
ments  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1833, 
there  were  sold  of  the  public  lands,  3,856,- 
227,a56  acres,  for  $4,972,284  84 ;  and  that 
the  amount  received  in  cash  was  $4,5.59,- 
221  99.  in  forfeited  land  stock  $47,230  55, 
in  military  land  scrip  $365,832  30 — making 
a  total  of  $4,972,284  84,  as  above.  The 
amount  of  incidental  expenses  was  $153,- 
268  33  ;  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury, $3,967,681  .>5. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1834» 
there  were  sold  2,372,931,(^5  acres,  for 
$2,996,.')96  01,  of  which  $2,821,291  78  were 
paid  in  cash,  $19,065  27  in  forfeited  laud 
stock,  and  $156,238  95  in  military  land 
scrip.  Incidental  expenses,  $115,799  79. 
Paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, $3,076,475  50. 
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[From  the  New-  York  Farrner.] 
Whk4t  and  Soil  of  Wkst  Nbw-York. 
— ^We  do  not  believe  either  theory,  or  the 
most  improved  practice,  will  bear  out  the 
writer  in  his  maxim,  at  the  roiiclusion  of 
the  following  extract  from  the  Genesee 
Farmer.  From  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  various  sections  of  our  primi- 
tive country,  and  from  our  notions  of  scien- 
tific agriculture,  we  believe  many  farmers 
who  now  enjoy  good  water,  will  be  enabh'd 
to  raise  as  good  wheat  as  grows  in  the 
Gsnesee  country. 

The  territory  of  New-York,  included  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  on  the  north,  Lake  Erie 
on  the  west,  the  line  wliich  divides  the  wa- 
ters flowing  into  the  lake  from  those  which 
flow  to  the  Susquehannah  and  Mississippi, 
on  the  south,  and  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Oneida  and  Oswego,  on  the  east — a  tract  of 
country  about  50  miles  in  width  by  15U  in 
length,  and  containing  not  f<ir  from  8000 
square  miles, — is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  farming  countries  in  the  world,  and 
possesses  within  itself  more  sources  of  ag- 
ricultural wealth  than  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  amount  of  quantity, 
and  excellence  of  quality,  of  its  wheat,  it  is 

!  confessedly  without  a  rival ;  and  owing  to 
peculiar  causes,  unless  there  is  the  most 
gross  mismanagement  in  the  treatment  of 
the  soil,  this  superiority  it  must  retain.  Lime 
and  gypsum,  two  of  the  substances  most  re- 
lied on  for  keeping  land  in  good  heart,  or  re- 
storing that  which  has  been  impoverished  by 
bad  management,  are  found  in  almost  every 
section  of  this  district  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities ;  and  in  these  two  minerals,  aided  by 
,  the  other  means  within  the  reach  of  the 
husbandman,  i.s  found  a  resource,  which,  if 
used  with  ordinary  skill,  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der West  New-York  for  ages,  perhaps  for 
ever,  deserving  its  present  high  reputation 
of  being  the  granary-of  America.  In  this 
territory  wheat  is,  and  probably  will  be,  the 
great  staple  ;  to  its  culture,  then,  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  generally  is  directed  ; 
and  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  pre. 
pare  the  soil  for  this  valuable  crop,  or  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  tiiose  peculiar  quali. 
ties,  on  wliich  the  excellence  of  the  wheat 
grown  is  founded,  will  receive  a  paramount 
regard.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  capability  for  making  fine  flour  in  wheat 
grown  on  the  northern  or  southern  slope  of 
West  New- York,  is  so  well  known,  that  no 
proof  of  the  fact  need  be  adduced.  Expe- 
rienced millers  have  assured  us,  that  tliis 
difTerence  is  equal  to  at  least  ten  per  cent. 
The  wheat  kernel,  to  be  good,  must  be 
plump,  tkin  skinned,  and  exhibit,  whenever 
cut  or  broken,  a  body  white  of  itself,  and 
which  is  converted  into  flour  by  the  slightest 
process.  Inferior  wheat,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  hard,  dark  colored,  and  when  cut  or 
broken,  appear  solid,  smooth,  and  tena- 
cious ;,  such  wheat  can  never  make  the  first 
quality  of  flour.  It  is  only  on  lands  where 
lime  is  abundant,  or  where  what  is  termed 
the  hardness  of  the  water  indicates  its  ex- 
tensive prevalence  in  the  soil,  that  tire  finest 
wheat  is  produced.  It  may  be  set  down  as 
H  maxim  in  practical  husbandry,  that  good 
water,  and  good  wheat  land,  are  incompati- 
ble with  each  other ;  or  in  other  Avords,  that 
countries  of  primitive  forniation  are  not  by 

"     nature  adapted  to  wiieat. 

Corn — ^Improved    Husbandry. — In    the 
National  Intelligencer  we  find  the  following 


extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  for 
agricultural  information.  We  would  re- 
commend  every  young  farmer,  in  particu- 
lar, to  travel  in  good  farming  districts,  and 
to  keep  a  diary  of  all  he  sees  and  hears  that 
is,  or  may  be,  of  importance^  - 

Nov.  1, 1834. — Visited  Mr.  John  Semmes, 
of  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  who  in- 
forms  us  that  his  great  crop  of  com  aver- 
aged upwards  of  twenty-five  barrels  the 
acre.  Respectable  judges  of  the  county 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
corn  ;  and,  afler  having  accurately  surveyed 
one  acre,  the  com  was  gathered  and  mea- 
sured. First,  a  barrel  being  shelled  to  as. 
certain  the  accuracy  of  the  barrel,  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  the  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  county  and  of  the  adjoining  county  were 
present,  saw  the  land  measured,  saw  the 
corn  measured,  and  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  testify  the  fact,  that  the  average  acre, 
measured  in  their  presence,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  barrels  and  some  pecks  per  acre. 
This  farm  is  situated  on  the  Patuxent  river, 
fifteen  miles  below  the  *•  Cool  Springs,"  or 
Charlotte  Hall,  and  adjoining  the  farm  on 
which  Cole's  Tobacco  Inspection  is — and 
the  third  from  the  Queen  Tree.  The  farm 
is  uncommonly  hilly. 

Process. — He  prepares  his  ground  by 
clover,  the  ground  laid  off  from  five  by  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet.  The  corn  then 
dropped,  three  grains  in  the  check,  followed 
bv  j)ersons  who  drop  on  the  corn,  or  even 
if  they  are  in  advance  of -the  corn  droppers, 
a  handful  of  two-tiiirds  slacked  ashes,  and 
one.third  plaster,  mixed  before  it  is  dropped. 
Should  the  corn  not  come  up  regularly,  he 
drops  one  or  two  seeds  more,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. He  gathers  his  seed  corn  from  the 
field  before  gathering  the  crop,  so  as  to  have 
a  choice  of  ears.  He  plants  from  the  Isito 
the  10th  of  April,  and  ploughs  four  inches 
deep.     S»J<^  -,q  ;  ^, 

Early  Corn  and  Wheat. — The  follow- 
ing article  was  communicated  to  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop.  We 
wish  it  was  more  general  among  men  of  in- 
fluence tM  show  their  respect  for  agricul- 
ture, by  communicating  to  periodicals  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  observation. 

Last  year,  H.  Huxley  &  Co.  81  Barclay 
street,  obtained  this  corn  from  Judge  Buel. 
Mr.'  D.  F.  Ames,  of  New-Jersey,  planted  it 
after  his  neighbors  had  finished  planting 
their  white  corn.  Mr.  A.'s  ripened  first.  Mr. 
D.  S.  Mills,  of  Long  Island,  planted  it  so 
late  that  other  varieties  would  not  have 
come  to  perfection.  He  had  a  good,  though 
not  a  full  crop,  j     . 

Dear  Sir — The  farmers  living  in  the  valley 
of  Connecticut  river  have,  within  a  short 
period,  greatly  extended  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  beyond  that  of  former  years  ;  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  probably  the  greater 
part,  is  sown  after  corn.  We  have  suffered 
great  inconvenience,  and  sustained  some 
loss,  from  the  impracticability  of  getting  oflT 
our  corn  in  season  to  sow  the  ground.  Grain 
sown  very  late  is  more  liable  to  be  winter 
killed,  and  more  expo.sed  to  blast,  than  that 
which  is  sown  in  its  proper  time.  It  has  re- 
peatedly  happened  with  me,  and  I  have  not 
been  behind  all  my  neighbors,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  through  the  wheat  sow- 
ing till  after  the  middle  of  October.  This  is 
quite  too  late  to  expect  a  goo<l  crop.  The 
business  ought  to  be  completed  in  Septem. 
her,  and  if  it  could  be  done  by  the  middle  of 


that  month,  I  think  we  should  be  more  cer. 
tainof  success.  • 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  I  was  conversing 
with  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  on  this  subject, 
when  he  informed  me,  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  had  cHltivatcd  a  kind  of  corn  which 
was  about  a  fortnight  earher  than  the  kind 
most  commonly  used,  and  that  he  thought  it 
equally  profitable  for  cultivation.   In  conse. 
quence  of  this  information  I  procured  toy 
seed  corn  of  him  last  spring,  and  planted  no 
other  this  season.     The  crop  has  exceeded 
my  expectations.     I  never  had  a  better  one 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  it  came 
to  maturity  some  time  earlier   than  other 
fields  of  corn  in  the  vicinity.     I  think  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  species  to  those  who  wish 
to  sow  their  land  with  wheat.     In  ordinary 
seasons,    it  will    have  become  sufficiently 
ripe  for  harvest  by  the  middle  of  September. 
It  is  a  species  of  the  twelve-rowed  corn,  but 
the  growth  of  stalk  is  very  small,  compared 
with   the  twelve-rowed  com  which  I  have 
been  accustonjed  to  plant — not  exceeding 
one   half  the  weight ;    of  course,  the  ex. 
haustion  required  to  sustain  an  equal  num- 
ber of  stalks  is  much  less.     This  species  of 
corn  will  bear  planting  much  thicker  than 
any  other  kind  of  field  corn  which  I  have 
ever  cultivated.     )  this  year  planted  the  hills 
three  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  intending 
to  Irave  three  stalks  in  each  hill.     But  it 
may  be  planted  three  feet  by  two  and  a  half, 
and  then  the  ground  will  not  be  more  sha- 
ded than  it  is  with  the  corn  generally  raised 
here,  when  planted  in  squares  of  three  and 
a  half  feet.     The  ears  set  low  on  the  stalk, 
grow  to  a  good  size,  and  the  grain  is  heavy. 
I  think  it  is  as  valuable  for  use  as  any  other 
kind  of  this  grain  ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  willbenr  planting  so  thick,  I  believe  that  I 
can  secure  a  larger  product  than  from  any 
other  that  I  have  ever  tried.     But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  gives  it  its  chief  excellence 
in  my  estimation,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
I  ean  gatlier  my  corn  in  season  for  the  sow. 
ing  of  whe^t.    In  the  most  unfavorably  sea- 
son, the  wheat  may  be  sown  in  September, 
and  in  very  favorable  .seasons,  early  in  that 
month. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

Saml'el  Lathrop. 

West  Springfield,  Oct.  23, 1834. 

Gypsum. — Raspail  has  decided,  as  the  re. 
suit  of  a  series  of  experiments,  that  *•  it  is 
not  the  leaves  of  the  leguminous  plants  that 
absorb  the  gypsum  which  is  dusted  over 
them,  but  the  roots,  when  the  dew  or  rain 
has  washed  it  into  the  soil ;  and  hence  the 
advantage  which  has  been  found  of  applying 
this  powder  a  little  before  the  dew  comes 
on."  It  was  the  practice  of  John  Taylor, 
conspicuously  known  as  the  author  of  Are. 
tor,  and  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in 
Virginia,  to  sow  his  plaster  for  tillage  crops 
before  the  last  ploughing,  that  it  inight  be 
buried  in  the  soil,  where  the  roots  of  plants 
required  it.  In  applying  it  to  gfass  lands, 
he  recommended,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
that  it  be  applied  early,  that  the  spring  rains 
might  convey  it  to  the  roots.  We  have,  in 
the  pamphlet  of  Judge  Beters,  upon  th^  ap. 
pli<*ation  of  Gypsum,  another  corroborntion 
of  the  correctness  of  M.  Rapsail's  conchi. 
sions.  In  many  instances,  there  narrat^,  I 
where  the  gypsum  was  sown  at  the  coinv  I 
mencement  of^a  drought,  or  late  in  the  sea-\  I 
son,  it  produced  no  apparent  benefit  that  ^' 
year.  It  would  be  useful  if  farmers  would 
satisfy  themselves  upon  this  head,  by  low. 
ing  a  part  of  a  field  early  and  a  part  late— « 
part  before  the  last  ploughing,  and  a  part 
upon  the  growing  crop.  So  far  as  our 
opinions  have  been  formed  from  practice, 
they  are  in  favor  of  sowing  on  4p;fUBS  Ji^ 
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April,  and  for  tilled  crops  before  the  last 
ploughing. 

Jir.  Nutt's  System  of  Bee  Management. 
[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Mb.  Editor, — After  the  notice  of  Mr. 
f^utt's  intended  publication  of  a  Treatise 
«B  the  Management  of  Bees,  I  anxiously 
waited  for  its  appearance,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  copy.  After  reading  it 
through  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  inquir. 
ing  the  cause  of  the  opposition  he  stated 
he  had  met  with,  and  offering  my  servi- 
ces  gratuitously  to  introduce  his  system 
in  the  West  of  England.  This  letter 
Mr.  Nutt  (in  an  answer  to  a  letter  sent 
subsequently  to  his  agent  in  London,) 
says  he  never  received,  and  us  the  dead 
letter  office  has  not  returned  it,  the  infer- 
ence  is,  that  it  must  have  been  improper- 
ly  intercepted  by  some  one — by  one  of 
those,  perhaps,  whom  Mr. 'Nutt  classes  as 
bis  very  "  particular  friends."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  misunderstanding  between 
has  been  the  consequence 


us 


our 


and 
correspondence  has  ceased.  1  shall  say 
little  now,  either  of  Mr.  Nutt  as  an  au- 
thor, or  of  his  friends  who  defend  him. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  simply 
to  state  a  few  facts  favorable  to  Mr.  Nutt's 
system,  which  have  come  within  my  own 
experience,  and  which  seem  to  me  to 
iavalidate  the  principal  objections  brought 
against  it  by  your  anonymous  correspond- 
ent J.  P.  T.  Nor  should  I  have  conde- 
scended  to  answer  a  person  who  seems 
afraid  to  be  known  in  his  attacks  on  an 
inoffensive  individual,  were  it  not  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  has 
in  a  manner  identified  himself  with  J.  P. 
T.,  by  the  note  which  he  has  suhjoined  to 
one  of  bis  communications.* 

First,  then,  as  to  "  swarming  from  ne- 
cessity or  choice."  I  have  two  sets  of 
collateral  boxes,  one  stocked  on  the  24th, 
the  other  on  the  28th  of  May  last.  The 
beas  have  filled  the  first  with  combs  and 
honey  entirely.  One  side  box  is  full  of 
combs,  and  partly  full  of  honey.  The 
belUglass  is  about  one  third  full  of  combs, 
and  partly  supplied  by  honey  also  ;  my 
bell-glasses  will  contain  twice  as  much  as 
the  largest  I  have  seen  from  (Mr.  Nutt. 
From   this*  it    must  be  evident  that 


bees  must  have  swarmed  .  "  from 


my 
neces- 

•ity,"  had  I  not  prevented  this  by  the 
"move"  recommended  by~Mr.  Nutt,  or 
something  else  tantamount  to  it.  That 
they  did  not  choose  to  swarm  is  evident 
from  the  work  they  performed  after  an 
enlargement  was  granted  them.  The 
swarm  in  the  second  set  of  boxes  has 
filled  the  centre  box  and  the  glass  just 
the  4iame  as  the.  other  ;  added  to  which. 
Bach  swarm  has  partly  filled  another  box, 
and  then  returned  to  the  colony.  (See 
hereafler.)  i, ; 

Mr.  Nutt's  glass  on  the  centre  box   is 

*  Not  to ;  we  only  so  for  sided  with  our  correspond- 
«»,  u  to  ra^  that  his  strictures  had  letl  us  to  think  less 
mvorably  of  Mr.  Nutt's  system  and  his  book  than  we 
originally  did,  and  that  these  charges  had  not  been 
motas  they  might  and  ought  to  huve  b«en,  i[un/(mnd- 
«i  bv  the  two  other  co^pondents  who  undertook 
•Mr.  NvU's  vindication,  aod  who,  we  may  add,  are 
PewoM  that  must  be  able7if  any  body  can.  to  vindi- 
=«»¥bio«  effec<BaUy.-Ei>. M.M.  y -  %x ' 


not  an  abandonment  of  "his  so  much 
lauded  ventilating  system,"  that  glass  be- 
ing itself  also  ventilated. 

The  comparing  Mr.  Nutt's  prevention 
of  swarming  to  a  farmer  preventing  his 
ewes  having  lambs  is  not  good  reasoning. 
If  a  farmer  could  make  his  ewes  to  pro- 
duce mutton  and  wool  without  the  butch- 
er's knife,  then  the  cases  would  be  paral- 
lel ;  but  Mr.  Nutt's  plan  is  to  get  the 
honey  without  killing  the  bees.  The 
moment  the  bees  become  too  numerous 
for  the  box  where  they  are  first  located, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  another  box 
that  is  empty  ;  the  full  one  has  its  con- 
tents removed,  and  again  is  replaced  on 
the  stool  until  wanted,  and  so  on.  How,' 
then,  can  the  comparison  be  borne  out  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Huish  means 
by  his  bees  being  "  very  lively,"  when 
the  thermometer  fell  20°  below  freezing. 
My  bees  are  never  very  active  when  the 
thermometer  is  20°  above  freezing.  I 
would  also  add,  that  I  attribute  my  suc- 
cess in  keeping  bees,  when  many  of  my 
neighbors  lose  them,  to  the  simple  cireura» 
stance  of  mine  being  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  sun  during  winter ;  in  fact,  my 
hives  are  for  weeks,  and  even  months  to- 
gether, as  still  as  if  no  bees  were  in  them. 
In  reference  to  moving  bees,  we  pay 
no  attention  to  it  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try  ;  we  move  them  to  suit  our  conve- 
nience, as  in  changing  of  residences, 
selling  or  exchanging  hives,  putting  them 
out  on  the  half,  and  so  on — never  suppos- 
ing but  what  bees  can  find  their  way  back 
to  any  place  from  whence  they  have  once 
started ;  we  always,  when  we  do  remove 
them,  do  so  after  they  are  quietly  housed 
at  night. 

Your  correspondent  says,  "  Mr.  Nutt 
has   so    mystified  the  description  of  his 
hive  that  no  person  in  the  world  can  un- 
derstand it."     Now  mark  this,  sir:  my 
boxes  were  all  made  with  their  appenda- 
ges  according  to  the  direetions  and  plates 
given  in  Mr.  Nutt's  Treatise,  since  which 
I  have  seen  a  set  from  Mr.  Nutt,  sent  to 
a  lady  near  Penzance,  and  I  find   that  I 
have  not  mistaken  him  in  any  one  point. 
So  much,  then,  for  your  correspondent's 
acuteness  of  perception.     Another  strik- 
ing proof  of  it  is,  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  size  of  the  dividing  tins  to   be 
inserted. between  the  boxes,  when  prepar- 
ing to  take  off  a  side  box.     Of  what  size 
should    they  be  ?     Surely,  long  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  stop  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two.     Attend  again  to 
what  he  says  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture :  "  After  all  the  fuss,  too,  about  ther- 
mometers, there  is  no  mention  made  in 
this  chapter,  nor  any  part  of  the  book, 
where  they  should  be  inserted  into  the 
hive."     Why,  into  the  ventilator,  to  be 
sure,  which    is   a   perforated    tin    tube 
'placed  there  on  purpose. 

To  show,  further,  how  carelessly,  as 
well  as  with  what  prejudice,  your  corres- 
pondent mtist  have  read  Mr.  Nutt's  trea- 
tise, he  calls  a  mere  block,  or  door,  if  you 
please,  a  drawer  in  common  with  the  feed- 
er, which  is  a  drawer.  These  block 
fronts  I  used  this  season  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  taking  off  a  side  box,  in  which 


I  80  far  succeeded  that  I  did  not  injure  m 
8INGI.K  BKE,  that  I  could  discover.     I  in- 
troduce the   dividing   tins  carefully  and 
slowly  between  the  boxes,  as  directed  by 
Mr.   Nutt,  although  your  correspondent 
says  Mr.  Nutt  gives  no  such  directions. 
There  is  no  frame-work  needed  to  sup- 
port the  combs :  this  1  have  proved  over 
and  over  in  cottage  hives,  and  never  even 
put  a  pint  hrough  the  cro^vn,  as  some  per- 
sons  do.     I  have  proved  it  also  in  the  box- 
es and  glasses  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
My  bees,  on  being  adtniltcd   into  a  side 
box,  will  take  possession  without  "  coax- 
ing" at  all.  I  take  the  box,  clean  it  well 
<»ut,  rub  it  with  a  little   honey,  the  smell 
of  which  win  remove  all  other,  if  any  ex- 
isted, though  I  know  not  that  it  is  .at  all 
needful ;  but  we  always  prepare  cottage 
hives  to  receive  a  swarm  by  rubbing  it 
with   something    to  make  it    grateful  to 
them.     1    should  think  in  about  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  communication  was 
opened,  in  the  three  cases  I  tried,  bees 
to  the  quantity  of  good  swarms  took  pos- 
session of  the  boxes,  and   remained  qui- 
etly to  work  as  in  the   boxes  they  before 
occupied. 

I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Nutt  saying  "  he 
cannot  himself,  without  great  difficulty, 
take  a  box  away  from  his  own  hive."  I  had 
no  difficulty,  danger,  or  accident  to   ray- 
self  or  to  the  bees,    in  two  experiments 
tried  this    season— the   boxes   with    the 
combs  still  remain  for  inspectioii.     Your 
correspondent  also  says,  in  reference  to 
Mr.-  Nutt's  letting  a  swarm   hang  with  a 
sheet  before   them    until   evening,    that 
"  my  bees   with   such    treatment    would 
have  fled  away."  A  man  1  know  in  Bre- 
age  told  me  this  summer  that  he  has  fre- 
quently shook  his  bees  after  he  had  re- 
turned   from  Wheel  Vor,   a  distance  of 
three  miles,  after  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  on  one  occasion  they  swarmed 
so  early  as  nine  o'clock  in   the  meming. 
The  first  swarm  of  my  own,  alluded  to 
above,  i>warmed  and   settled  in  an  apple, 
tree,  after  which  a   messenger  was  pro- 
cured,  and  sent  to  me  then  two  miles  off. 
I  went  myself,  and  shook  them  in   Mr. 
Nutt's  box  for  the  first  tmie.     The  rea- 
son  was  I  had  the  key  of  the  room  in  my 
pocket,  and  my  friends  could   not  get  at 
the  box.     The  man's  bees,  above  noticed, 
were  left  so  long   because  his  wife  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  his  dwelhng  was  in  a 
lonely  place. 

The  above  are  facts  that  may  be  doubt- 
ed, but  cannot  be  disproved.  Another 
season,  I  may,  if  you  desire  it,  favor  you 
witlj  my  further  progress ;  or  I  may,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  your  permission,  point 
out  some  other  matters  your  correspond- 
ent has  very  much  erred  in. 

George  William  Wood. 
Germo,  near  Helston,  Cornwall,  Oct.  I,  1834.        1 


ScTTHE  Sneaths. — Mr.  Silas  Lamson 
of  Cummington,  has  a  great  reputation  for 
good  scythe  sneaths.  He  employs  about 
fifteen  hands,  and  makes  nearly  two  hun- 
dred a  day.  .  He  intends  to  manufiacturc 
fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  the  proceeds  of 
his  sale  will  not  fall  much  short  of  #25,000 
annually  !  This  is  but  one  specimen  of  Yui> 
kee  thrift  and  industry. 
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CONVKUSION     OF     SaLT      WaTKR    "INTO 

Fbksh. — An  important  and  completely 
successful  experiment  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wells,  as  to  the  conversion  of  sea 
water  into  a  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  li- 
quid,  fit  for  every  purpose  of  domestic 
use.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  cooking  machine,  about  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  sjime  in  widtli,  and  con- 
tains ovens,  roasting  fires,  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  dfc,  sufficient  to  dress  a  dinner 
for  seventy  or  eighty  men.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  about  two  bushels  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  by  the  internal 
application  of  the  heated  air,  by  means 
of  tubes  surrctunding  the  various  parts  of 
the  machine,  roasting,  boiling,  and  baking, 
are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  precision.  Whilst  the  cooking  is 
proceeding,  the  sea  water  is  gradually 
supplied  from  a  cask  or  tank,  and  passing 
into  the  interior  of  the  machine,  is  there 
submitted  to  distillation.  In  its  distilled 
state  it  flows  into  a  pipe  of  cast  iron,  or 
of  6opper,  tinned,  which  pipe  is  led  over 
the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  along  the  cut- 
water into  the  sea,  and  thence  along  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  till  it  returns  into  the 
hold,  where  a  common  stop-cock  draws 
off  the  water.  The  grand  improvement  is 
the  making  the  element  in  which  the  ves- 
sel floats  the  condenser  of  the  altered  li- 
quid, which  runs  off  at  about  the  rate  of 
a  quart  a  minute,  perfectly  fit  for  drink- 
ing, washmgi  or  any  of  the  other  pur|)o. 
ses  for  which  fresh  water  is  employed. 
The  patentee  then  filters  it  through  char- 
coal,  to  restore  the  carbon  which  has 
been  lost  in  the  distilling.  This  inven- 
tion will  render  the  Wate^iiig  of  ships  un- 
necessary, and  the  room  hitherto  required 
to  stow  water  may  be  used  for  goods. — 
[Literary  Gazette.] 

Would  not  the  room  required  for  the 
stowage  of  fuel  to  carry  on  the  process 
be  equal    to  that   required  for  water? 

Habits  of  Spideks.' — M.  Walckenact 
related  before  the  Entomological  Society 
of  France,"  the  following  curious  fact, 
which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Spence.  Having  placed  a  large  full 
grown  spider,  of  the  species  Epeira  dia- 
dema,  on  a  cane  planted  upright  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  waters,  he  saw  it  de- 
scend-the  cane  several  times,  and  remount 
when  it  had  arriied  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Suddenly  he  altogether  lost  sight 
of  it,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to  his 
great  astonishm<Snt,  he  perceived  it  quiet- 
ly pursuing  its^wn  way  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  *  Epeira  having  spun  two 
threads  along  the  cane,  had  cut  one  of 
them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  had  be- 
come attached  to  some  object  tin  the  bank 
and  so  served  the  spider  as  a  bridge  across 
the  water.  Mr.Spence  believes  that  spi- 
ders,  when  adult,  always  use  similar  means 
to  cross  water.  M.  le  Pellitier  de  Saint 
Fargere  also  supported  the  opinion. — [L' 
Institute.] 

Saltino  Buttkr. — Th«'  quiintity  of  salt 
for  butter  that  is  not  to  be  eatrn  lor  several 
months  afler  salting,  should  not  be  less  than 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  mixed  with  2  drachms 
of  sugar  and  two  drachms  ui'  nitre,  to  six- 


teen ounces  of  butter.  The  sugar  improves 
the' taste,  and  the  nitre  gives  the  butter  a 
better  color,  while  both  of  them  act  with  the 
salt  in  preserving  the  butter  from  rancidity. 
If  the  salt  is  not  minutely  mixed  into  the 
butter,  that  on  which  it  rests  will  have  a 
yellow  or  brownish  color,  while  the  rest 
will  be  of  :i  white  color,  which,  in  dairy  lan- 
guagf,  is  termed  *'  pyety  butter,"  that  brings 
an  inferior  price.  But  although  the  butter 
has  to  be  kneaded  among  the  water,  and  the 
salt  well  mixed  into  it,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bake  or  knead  it  too  much,  otherwise 
it  will  become  tough  and  gluey. — [Quar. 
.lournal.]  - 

[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

The  performances  of  the  Ice  boat  during  the 
past  week  have  not  only  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, but  have  far  exceeded  any  nxpcctalisns 
which  had  been  formed  of  her  efficiency.  Our 
eastern  friends,  whose  harbors  have  all  been 
blocked  up  by  ice,  will  scarcely  credit  ns,  when 
we  tell  them  that  we  have  a  steamboat  which  has 
not  ceased  operations  for  a  single  day  sinco  the 
late  cold  weather  set  in,  but  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  ico — thick  and  hard  as  it  has  been 
— wiih  one  or  more  vessele  in  tow.  The  Relief 
was  built  by  gentlemen  of  oar  city,  of  great  prac- 
tical experience,  for  (be  express  purpose  of  keep, 
ing  open  a  passage  into  and  but  of  the  harbor  in 
the  winter  season,  and  it  is  no  faint  praise  to  say 
that  they  have  planned  a  boat  which  bar  fnlly  an- 
swered this  object,  and  whose  operations  have 
been  attended  with  a  success  which  has  never  yet 
been  attained  elsewhere. 

The  most  remarkable  performance  of  the  Re- 
lief was  on  Friday  last,  afler  we  had  had  a  week 
of  the  most  intensely  cold  weather  experienced 
here  for  many  years.  About  noon,  she  started 
from  the  harbour  the  brig  Falcon  in  tow,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  made  her 
way  through  ice  a  toot  thick  and  of  a  flinty  hard- 
uess.  Every  inch  of  her  progress  was  thus  im- 
peded until  she  had  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  the  Paiapsco,  aad  reached  the  broad  expunso 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having  placed  the  Fat- 
c<^n  in  a  position  clear  of  ice,  from  whence  she 
could  go  to  sea  without  difficulty,  th«  Relief  pro. 
ceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  her  entrance  into  the 
latter  harbor  was  atrended  with  obstacles  of  the 
same  character  that  had  been  surmounted  in  leav- 
ing Baltimore.  Her  appearance  there,  we  learn, 
excited  no  little  astoHishmen!,  as  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  the  harbor  was  too  firmly  locked  in  ice  to 
be  opened  by  any  human  device.  On  the  follow, 
ing  day,  Saturday,  the  Relief  started  from  An. 
napulis, — making  a  passage  as  she  camo  out  for 
the  steamboat  Columbus,  bound  to  Norfolk. — and 
reached  Baltimore  on  the  same  night.  Yester- 
day morning  she  started  aeain  for  Annapolis, 
taking  in  low  the  brig  Ida,  lor  Boston,  brig 
Solon,  and  schooners  Empire  and  Othello,  for 
New  York. 

We  may  well  say,  therefore,  that  afler  the  ^x- 
perieiice  of  the  pa^t  week  there  can  be  no  douSt 
of  the  ability  to  keep  open  the  harbor  of  Bal|i. 
more  in  the  severest  winters,  and  that  vessels 
may  enter  or  depart  without  the  hindrance  expe- 
rienced during  the  winter  season  in  more  nor- 
thern  ports.  The  achievement  of  this  triumph  is 
01  niuch  importance  to  the  trade  of  our  purl,  and 
gives  to  our  Railroad,  which  is  also  independent 
of  the  seasons,  great  additional  value. 

Pur  the  information  of  persons  at  a  distance, 
who  may  be  curious  on  the  subject,  we  will  state 
that  the  Relief  is  a  stcambeat  the  model  of^hose 
bow  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bowt^  of  a 
table  spoon.  When  she  is  propelled  forward, 
the  ice  is  not  thrown  before  her,  as  it  would 
be  by  an  ordinary  vessel,  but  passes  under  her 
bows  and  is  broken.  Her  paddle  wheels  are  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  some  idea  of  their  strength 
and  adaptation  to  this  peculiar  service  may  be 
formed  when  wc  state  that  ea'ih- wheel  bits'  in  it  ! 
six  tons  of  Iron.  j 


>  -"ttlSCEJLLANl . 

Among  new  works  advertised  in  London  as 
in  the  I' res)i,\3  ihe  ioatnal  of  Mrs.  Butler,  \a\e 
Miss  Kerablc. 


"There  is  Time  Enodoh." 

This  is  one  of  the  roost  mischievous  senteaees 
in  the  English  language.  Not  that  it  is  bid  in 
itself— for  it  is  strictly  true,  as  we  intend  to  show 
presently.  But  its  meaning  is  sadly  perverted, 
and  what  was  meant  for  good,  becomes  the  occa- 
sion  of  evil. 

Many  a  good  thing  might  have  been  done  had 
it  been  begun  in  season,  but  because  tlwre  was 
time  enough  it  was  let  alene,  and  let  alone,  and 
so  not  started  until  too  late,  or  never  moved  at 
all. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  The  bee  extracts  honey,  as  sweet,  if 
not  as  abundant,  from  the  thistle,  as  from  the 
rose.  And  he  who  would  profit  by  studying  hu- 
man nature,  and  watching  divine  providence,  may 
learn  wisdom  from  his  past  errors,  and  turn  over 
his  misfortune  to  some  good  account. 

The  wisest  man  in  ancient  days,  (and  we  be- 
lieve he  >vas  fully  as  wise  as  people  eommonly 
are  at  present,) — the  wisest  man  of  ancient  days 
has  given  us  to  undarstand  ihat  there  is  a  time  for 
every  thing  under  the  sun.  A  time  for  laughter 
and  for  tears,  for  sorrow  and  for  ioy.  A  time  for 
business,  a  time  fro  recreation,  and  a  time  for 
rest,  but  he  does  not  say  a  word  about  leiaure 
time  ,or  time  for  fdleness.  He  speaks  too  of  a 
time  to  die,  leaving  us  to  infer,  as  we  may  very 
naturally,  that  He,  who  made  the  sun  to  rule  the 
day,  the  moon  and  stars  to  govern  the  night,  has 
given  us  time  enough,  just  time  enough,  aod  none 
to  spare,  to  perform  all  our  duties,  and  to  enjey 
every  rational  pleasure — to  make  the  world  bel> 
ter  for  our  having  lived  in  it— ^and  to  become  bet. 
ter  fitted  ourselves,  for  "Another  and  a  better 
world." 

There  is  time  enough,  says  the  schoolboy, — 
whose  time  runs  out,  and  be  goes  half  fitted  to 
the  counting  room,  or  enters  half  fitted,  at  col- 
lege- 

Time  enough, — thinks  many  a  young  niair,  if 
he  does  not  say  so,  to  comtiience  habits  of  fru- 
gality and  economy,  and  thus  provide  for  future 
wealth — but  the  time  never,  never  comes ;  and 
and  he,  to  use  a  homely  phrase  of  Dr'  Franklia'a, 
"scratches  a  poor  man's  head  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

How  many  designs  have  we  formed,  of  doing 
4h>B  end  that  good  thing,  which  fell  through,  not 
because  we  had  little  time  ;  but  because  we  bad 
time  enough,  and  so  wasted  one  hour  after  an- 
other till  the  tim»)had  passed. 

Time  enough  Uf  work,  says  the  idler,  and 
spendthrift ;  but  hiir  clothes  wear  out  before  he 
finds  time  to  earn  n%w  ones  ;  and  his  pockets 
are  emptied,  and  he  has  no  time  to  replenish 
th^m. 

Franklin  has  a  honicly  saying  to  this  eflfect, — 
that  he  who  looses  an  hou^  in  the  morning,  must 
run  all  day,  and  'tiwa  wonder  if  he  overtakes  hie 
business  before  night.  So.  rf^ny  one  finds  him- 
self pinched  for  time,  ii  irfikely  be  has  thrown 
away  an  hour,  when  he  thought  he  had  time 
enough  and  a  lit^  to  spare. 

Time  enough — say  we,  when  in  a  OTrtous 
mood,  we  resolve  to  be  more  dilligent,  more  eye- 
tematic,  more  punctual  ;  when  we  resolve  upon 
any  reform. 

We  do  not  mean  to  procrastinate  ;  but  wbil* 
we  muse  the  moment  passes,  it  is  irrecoverably 
lost.  . 

Doy^ou  say  we  knew  all  this  before. 

No  doubt  of  it.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  not  only  time  enough,  but  some  to  spare. 
Bet  this  is  an  error  and  should  be -corrected. 

The  different  length  of  different  lives  it  notliing 
against  our  position,  that  life  is  just  long  enough. 
X  he  oldest  person  has  enough  of  duty  aod  enough 
of  pleasu  e  too  :  if  he  lives  aright,  to  occupy  his 
three  score  years  and  ten — while  be  whose  sun 
poes  down  at  noon,  has  time  enough,  if  he  will 
butimpiove  it,  to  make  his  life  here  a  blessing  to 
others,  and  that  hereafter  blessed  and  glorious  to 
himself. 

'That  life  alone  U  long,      ''  •  '  ■     ■"" 

^Vliicli  UMnwerx  life's  great  enil." 

The  Ex.Pugilistie  M.  P.— Mr.  Gully,  M.  P. 
for  ronieiraci,  who  attended  the  diimer  given  to 
the  Eiirl  of  Durhmii  at  Newcastle,  is  the  largest 
proprietor  of  ilie  famous  Hetten  colliery,  m  the 
county  of  Durham  Mr.  Gully  is  said  to  have  in. 
vested  upwards  of  X160,000  in  that  v«ry  •xl«B- 
■ivecoal  mine. 
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The  Dkctbit  mink  in  Great  Britan. — The 
•iwft  Bt  preMiu  ainking  at  Monkwearmouth 
Coliery,  near  Sunderland,  has  attained  a  con. 
eiderabljr  greater  depth  than  any  mine  in 
Great  Britain  (or  estimating  its  depth  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  than  any  in  the  world).  Pearce's 
shaft  at  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall  was, 
till  latejjr,  the  deepest  in  the  island,  being  about 
1470  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  of  which  1150 
feet  are  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  bot. 
torn  of  WoolPs  shaft  (also  at  the  Consolidated 
Mines)  is  1230  feet  below  the  sea ;  but  its  total 
depth  is  less  than  that  of  Pearce's  shaft.  The 
bottom  of  the  Monkwearmouth  shaft  is  already 
ofwards  ot  1500  feet  below  high  water  mark, 
and  1600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  commenced  in  May  1830.  The  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  passes  through  the  lower  mag* 
neaian  limestone  strata  which  overlap  the  south, 
•astern  district  of  the  Great  Newcastle  Coal- 
field, and  which,  including  a  stratum  of  *'  free, 
atone  sand"  at  the  bottom  of  the  limestone,  ex. 
tended  at  Monkwearmouth  to  the  thickness  of 
330  feet,  and  discharged  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  strata  the  prodigious  quantity  ol  3000  gal. 
lona  of  water  per  minute, — for  the  raising  of 
which  into  an  off.take  draft,  a  double  acting 
■team  engine,  working  with  a  power  of  from 
180  to  200  horses  was  found  necessary.  The 
first  unequivocal  stratum  of  the  coal  formation, 
viz.  a  bed  of  coal  I  1-2  inches  thick,  was  not 
reached  till  August  11831  (being  about  344  feet 
below  the  surface,  after  which  the  tremendous 
influx  of  water  which  had  so  long  impeded  the 
sinking  operations  was  "  stopped  back"  by  a  cyU 
indrical  **  metal  tubbing"  or  casing,  fitted  (in  a 
series  of  small  portions)  to  the  shaft,  and  exten. 
ding  from  below  the  above  bed  of  coal  to  within 
26  yards  of  the  surface.  The  sinking  now  pro. 
eeeded  with  spirit — still  no  valuable  bed  of  coal 
was  reached,  although  the  shaft  had  passed  con- 
siderably above  600  feet  into  the  coal  measnres, 
and  much  deeper  than  had  hitherto  been  found 
requiaite  for  reaching  some  of  the  known  seams. 
It  became  evident  that  the  miners  were  in  un. 
known  ground.  A  new  '*  feeder  of  water"  was 
encountered  at  the  great  debth  of  1000  fjeet.  re. 
quiring  fresh  pumps  and  a  fresh  outlay  of  money 
The  prospects  of  the  owners  became  nnpromis. 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  and  were  denoun 
cedes  hopeless  by  many  of  the  eoal-viewers  ! 
CoaKviewing,  however,  liad  as  yet  been  limited 
ta  some  300  or  220  fathoms;  and  the  views  of 
(h«  Messrs.  Pemberton  (the  enterprising  owners 
of  this  colliery)  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  such 
ordinary  depths ;  they  considered  rightly  that 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  might  be 
vaetly  greater  where  protected  by  the  superin- 
eumbent  limestone,  than  where  exposed  to  those 
denudations  which  in  the  neighborhood  oi  the 
"  rise"  eoUeries  had  probably  swept  away  the 
strata  through  which  their  own  shaft  had  hither. 
to  been  aunk  ;  that  they  were  therefore,  juscified 
in  antieipating  the  larger  and  known  seams  at 
greater  depths ;  aad  tnat,  in  case  these  larger 
aeams  had  (as  waa  intimated)  been  split  into 
smaller  strata,  the  same  causes  which  in  other 
places  had  produced  theti  subdivision  might,  at 
Monkwearmouth,  have  effected  their  junction. 
They  continaed,  therefore,  their  sinking,  and 
in  October  last  reached  a  seam  of  considerable 
value  and  thickness,  at  the  depth  of  1578  feet  be- 
low the  surface  ;  and .  presuming  that  this  newly 
discovered  seam  was  identified  with  the  Rensham 
•earn  of  the  Tyne  (or  Maudlin  seam  of  the  Wear), 
they  are  rapidly  deepening  their  shaf',  in  aniici- 
petioB  of  reaching  the  Hutton  or  most  valuable 
aeam  at  no  distant  period,  but  which  (if  their  an 
tieipations  are  well  founded)  will  be  found  at  a 
depth  approaching  300  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
face!! In  the  mean  time,  however,  workings 
have  very  recently  commenced  in  the  supposed 
Bensbam  seam.  A  party  of  scientific  gentle- 
men  descended  into  these  workings  on  Saturday 
last,  and,  aided  by  every  facility  and  assistance 
which  could  be  afforded  to  them  by  the  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  made  seveial  barometric  and  thermo- 
metric  observations,  the  detail  of  which  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  A  ba- 
rometer at  the  top  of  the  ahaft  (87  feet  above  high 
water  mark)  stood  at  30.518,  its  attached  ther- 
mooMter  (Fahrenheit)  being  53.  On  being  car- 
ried down  to  the  new  workings  (1584  feet  boluw 


the  top)  it  stood  at  32.280,  and  in  all  probability 
higher  than  ever  before  seen  by  human  eye  ;  the 
attached  thermometer  being  58.  Four  workings 
or  drifts  had  been  commenced  in  the  coal ;  the 
longest  of  them,  being  that  •'  to  the  dip,"  22  yards 
in  length  and  nearly  two  in  breadth — to  the  end 
of  which  the  current  of  fresh  air  for  ventilating 
the  mine  was  diverted  (and  from  which  the  pit. 
men  employed  in  its  excavation  had  just  depart- 
ed)— was  selected  for  the  following  thermome. 
trie  observations.  Temperature  of  the  current 
of  air  near  the  entrance  of  the  drift,  62  (Fahren- 
heit) ;  near  the  end  of  the  drift,  63  ;  close  to  the 
face  er  extremity  of  the  drift,  and  beyond  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  68.  A  piece  of  coal  was  hewn  from 
the  face ;  and  two  thermometers  placed  in  the 
spot  just  before  occupied  by  the  coal  (their  bulbs 
being  instantly  covered  with  coal  dust)  rose  to 
71.  A  small  pool  of  water  was  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  drift.  Temperature  of  this  water  at 
eleven  o'clock,  70 ;  three  hours  later,  69  2  2  A 
register  thermometer  was  buried  18  inches  deep 
below  the  floor,  and  about  10  yards  from  the  en. 
trance  of  the  drift ;  forty  minutes  afterwards  its 
maximum  temperature  was  67.  Another  regis- 
ter thermometer  was  similarly  buried  near  the 
end  of  the  drift,  and  after  a  similar  period  indica. 
ted  a  maximum  temperature  of  70.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  deeper  hole  and  covered  with  small 
coal  ;  some  water  oozed  out  of  the  side  of  this 
hole  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  above  the  ther- 
mometer, which,  upon  being  examined  after  a 
sufficient  interval  of  time,  indicated  a  tempera, 
ture  71  1-2..  A  stream  of  gas  bubbles  (igniting 
with  the  flame  of  a  candle)  issued  through  the 
>vater  collected  in  this  bole ;  the  bulbs  of  two 
very  sensible  thermometers  were  immersed  tm- 
der  water  in  this  stream  of  gas,  and  indicated  a 
temperature  constantly  varying  between  71 5 
and  72-6.  A  thermometer  was  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  drilled  to  the  depth  of  2  1-2  feet 
into  the  floor  of  another  of  the  workings,  and  the 
atmospheric  air  excluded  from  it  by  a  tight  stop- 
ping of  clay;  this  thermometer  being  raised  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  stood  71*2.  The 
above  observations  will  accord  with  the  prevail, 
ing  (and  certainly  well  grounded)  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  with  the 
depth  from  the  surface.  It  mast  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  causes  may  be  assignsd  for 
an  increase  of  temperature  in  this  and  other 
coal  mines,  independently  of  the  presumed  subter. 
ranean  heat.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  coal 
mines  must  have  frequently  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata ;  and  a  weight  of  35,000  to  30,000  tons, 
which  had  lately  reposed  upon  the  coal  hither- 
to occupying  the  drift  above  described,  had  sud. 
denly  been  transferred  to  the  coal  situate  on  the 
idea  of  this  drift.  Hence  those  constant  indi- 
cations of  tremendous  pressure — the  cracking  of 
89  sides  and  roof,  and  "heaving  of  the  floor," 
and  the  crumbling  of  their  materials,  furnishing 
admiscion  of  air  and  water  to  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  shale,  coal, and  pyrites — circumstances 
which  are  abundennlty  calculated  to  occasion  an 
increase  of  temperature,  both  by  mechanical 
compression  and  chemical  decomposition,  al- 
though wholly  inadequate,  as  we  conceive,  to 
the  generation  of  the  temperature  recorded  on 
Saturday  last  ;  and  the  presence  and  lights  of 
the  pitmen  were  obviously  inoperative  in  produ- 
cing the  effects  remarked.  Other  experimeiUa, 
however,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
are,  with  the  obliging  permission  of  the  owners, 
contemplated  at  Monkwearmouth  Colliery  ;  and 
amongst  the  minor  advantages  arising  from  their 
magnificent  undertaking,  will  doubtless  be  the 
solution  of  any  remaining  doubts  of  the  existence 
of  considerable  subterranean  heat  at  aocessible 
depths,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth-  —;  Dur- 
ham Adv.] 

Revenues  or  the  German  SrArrs. — The  se- 
cond part  of  the  fifth  volume  ot  the  woik  entitled 
"Archives 'of  the  New  Legislation  of  all  the 
States  of  Germany,"  published  by  M.  Alex.  Mul- 
ler  and  others,  contains  nn  interesting  account  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  finances  of  Austria  Prus- 
sia, and  the  ether  German  States  ;  from  Whence 
it  results  that  in  the  empire  of  Aastria,  the  real 
revenue  of  the  State  amounts  lo  205,400,000  flo- 
rins,  and  the  debta  of  the  State  to  793,360,000 
florins.    The  new  Budget  of  Prussia  for  the  years 


1822 — 1834,  according  to  (he  '^Bulletin  of  the 
1^8"  of  1832,  No.  6,  is  fixed  at  51,287,000  dol- 
lars.  The  debt  oi  the  State  amounts  to  170,000. 
000  dollars. 

The  revenues  and  debu  of  the  other  States  are 

calculated  in  FrencH  francs. 

Revenue  in  rrancc.      DilMs. 

Bavaria e9,7:C,lXJ(t        -JlUi.2UU.000 

Wurtemberg «),UU0,000  60,OOU.OOO 

Hanover «7,0OO,0OU  i>4,liOO,O0e 

Saxony 38,OOU,000  7(1,000,000 

Grand  Ducbjr  of  Baden Su,000,(MKi  Je,U00,O>e 

HeK« 17,600,000  3.,000,e.0 

Electorate  of  Heme 1 1 ,000,OUU  5,0110,000 

Grand  Duchy  <>f  Sax«  Weimar-.  4.913,00(1  1(>.291,0D(I 

M«ck.-8cti w«riB 6,n00.0UU  120,500,000 

Meek -Sireiitz 1,500,000  :<,(I00,00U 

HolM-Oldenb 3,800  000 

Duchy  of  .Nassau 6,000,000  <4,5()0,00n 

Brunswick (i.aOU.Ot'O  M,OOU,000 

Saie  Coburg  (^otha 2,500,000  11,000,000 

»»axe  Meiningen 1,9XI,UU0  8,000,00(1 

Saxe-Altt-nburg I>>«.000  3,000,000 

Anhalt-D««au 1,400000  l,t>0U,OOe 

Anhalt  U«mbourgb 1,10U,0U0  1,700.<j00 

Aiihalt  Kothen  630,0(10  -J,iat,Uau 

Principality  of  R(>UK<-Greis :ie«,(iOO  -  517,00e 

Reuss-Sclileitz 336,000  >  i  ain  mm 

ReuM  Loben»teiB «21,000  »  (."'".tw 

»chwarzbourg  Rud 8U0,000  (i00,0UV 

8chwarzbouiK-Son eUO,000  540,000 

Lippe-Uetmold 1,967,000  l,SINi,00(t 

Lippe  Schumbourg 556,».0  I.U34,000. 

Waldeck 4,034,000  3,103,000 

Hohrnzollern  Sig 50(i,u00  2,600,000 

HoheDzallern-Hec 310,080  7UJ,0fl0 

Lichstentein SO,0U0 

Landgravate  of  He#te-Hombourg.     400,000  1,164.000 

City  ol  frankfon 1,634.000  17.000,000 

Bremen 1,614,000  7,HOO,00«i 

Hamburg 5,600.000  40.000.000 

Lutieck 1,034,1100  nwio.ooo 

It  results  from  the  above  table,  that  in  Austria 
each  individual  pays  13  l-2f  to  cover  the  debt  of 
the  State;  in  Prussia,  14f;  in  Bavaria,  17  1.2f; 
in-Wurtemberg,  12  1.2f ;  in  Hanover,  16<;  pn 
Saxony,  18  2-3l ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
16  2.3f;  in  that  of  Darmsudt,  23  1.2r;  in  the 
Electorate  of  Hease,  16  l-2f;  and  in  the  other 
small  sutas,  from  11  l-2f  to  23f.  In  France  each 
individual  pays,  to  cover  the  public  debt,  33t  per 
annum  ;  and  in  England,  49f. 

His  Majesty  has  conferred  a  baronetcy  on  Feliz 
Booth,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  at  the  raonifi. 
cent  sum  advanced  by  that  gentleman  towarde 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  last  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Ress  to  the  polar  regions.  Mr.  Booth,  we 
understand,  declined  for  a  long  time  to  accept 
this  mark  of  diatinciion,  and  we  believe  the  hon- 
or has  been  at  laat  volontahly  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  government. 

The  champagne  vintage  of  the  present  year  ia 
as  follows  : — Verzenay,  3,000  casks,  Verzy  and 

Villers  Malmsey  1,500,  Relly,  Chezney,  and 
Lude,  1,000,  Bowzy  I.OOO,  Ambonnay  1,000,  Af 
10.000,  Mareuil  and  Acenay  3,000,  Haui,  Vilhere, 
Dizy,  and  Cumiers  4,000,  Epernay  4.000.  Pi^my 
4,000,  Moussy  2,500,  Cbouiy  1,500,  Cramant 
2,000,  Avize  8,000,  Oger  and  Meanil  16,000, 
Vertus  2,000  ;  total  64,500  casks,  containing  220 
bottles  each,  making  in  all  14,190,000  bottles — 
According  to  the* estimate  of  the  number  of  bot- 
tles which  can  be  procured  at  the  different  manu- 
factories, it  appear*  that  next  year,  when  this 
vinuge  comes  to  be  bottled  off,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  to  the  number  of  3,390,000,  The  ma- 
nufactory of  M.de  Poiily  can  furnish  2,000,000. 
that  of  M.  Daube  1,500,000,  that  of  M.  de  Colo- 
ret  14200,000.  that  of  M.  de  Violaine,  1.800,000. 
that  of  Messrs.  Pallier  and  Calegois  600  000.— 
The  Auzin  factory  400,000,  two  others  in  the 
North  600,000,  the  four  Lorraine  factories  2,500,- 
000,  and  that  of  Croyeny  200,000 ;  total.  10,- 
800,000.  The  number  required  u  14,190.000; 
deficiency  3,390,000.— [Pans  Advertiser.! 

Liberty  a  Plant. — During  the  propress  of  a  po^ 
litical  meeting  held  in  the  town  of  ^Cambridge,  it 
so  happened  that  the  late  Dr.  Mansel,  then  pnbiie 
orator  of  the  University  ef  Cambridge,  but  after- 
wards  master  of  Trinity  CoUege  and  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  came  to  the  place  of  meeting  just  as  Mas- 
grave,  the  well  known  political  tailor  of  his -day, 
was  in  the  midst  ol  a  mogi  patlutie  oration, 
and  emphatically  repealing,  "  Libeny,  liberty, 
genilcincii — "  He  paused,—"  Liberty  is  • 
plant — "  "  So  is  a  cabbage .'"  exclaimed  the  cam. 
tic  Manuel,  before  .Murgrave  had  time  to  repeat 
his  fentence.  tvnh  so  happy  au  allusion  to  the 
trade  of  a  uiior,  (hat  be  wee  aileoced  Msidit  roeie 
oflaagbter.  "       -, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Thk  New  England  Maoazins,  for  January. — 
Boston. — It  was  a  bold  and  difficult  enterprize  for 
untried  powera,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  this 
magazine,  which  under  its  foiuidcrs  had  won 
its  way  to  the  highest  place  among  American 
monthlies.  We  wish  their  boldness  may  be  re- 
warded with  success,  but  as  yet  must  ascribe  to 
th«  Magazine  the  lament, 
'         *■  ''■        >    Noa  DUiii  <]iiali8  cram.       *      '   .. 

The  Westminister  Review,  No.  VII.,  being 
the  2d  number  of  Foster's  republication.  New 
York  :  K.  Foster. — The  Westminster  rather  af- 
fects  American  subjects,  and  particularly  Ame- 
rican principles — and  aims,  wc  believe,  more 
than  any  otherj  European  periodical,  to  acquire 
authority  tor  its  opinions,  by  referring  to  our 
ezample  and  practices.  The  first  paper  in  this 
number  is  on  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  takes  the 
Bide  of  "  the  lirave  old  man"  who  waged,  and  is 
■till  waging,  war  against  that  institution,  with  as 
little  perception  of,  or  regard  to,  the  real  merits 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussion,  as 
any  ether  headlong  and  passionate  old  man,  in- 
tent  upon  gratifying  personal  resentments  at  any 
rate,  would  be  likely  to  have. 

As  compared  with  either  the  Quarterly  er 
Edinburgh,  this  whole  number  of  the  Westmin- 
■ter  is  feeble  and  uninteresting.  From  an  article 
on  the  English  language,  we  make  two  extracts — 
curious  in  their  way. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  who  culled  from  re. 
ceived  authors  some  of  those  words  to  which 
they  had  given  their  approbation.  The  words 
comprisad  in  his  dictionary  may  truly  be  called 
a  mere  selection  from  those  which  form  the  lan- 
guage of  Englaind,  when  there  are  found  in 
Sbakspeare  alone  upwards  of  1000  words  which 
he  rejected  {Ckalmer^t  Apology  for  tfu  Believer b 
4^.  p.  210].  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  stated  that  he  had  collected 
from  Milton  upwards  of  '  500  solid  and  nervous 
words*  not  in  that  dictionary.  Ity  the  way,  this 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  inability 
of  foreigners  to  appreciate,  or  even  understand, 
the  great  national  dramatist  and  poet.  Mr.  Todd 
has  added  '  several  thousand  words'  to  the  num- 
ber given  by  Johnson ; — not  new  coinages  of  his 
own,  but  sterling  English  words  ; — many  of  them 
contained  in  writers  to  whose  works  Johnson 
must  have  had  access,  but  which  his  fastidious- 
ness induced  him  to  discard.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
bis  Abridgement  of  Todd's  Johnson,  has  ven- 
tured to  call  it  •  a  complete  glossary  of  the  early 
En^ish  writer*  ;  but  very  erroneously.  Milton's 
Areopagitica  alone  has  a  considerable  number 
of  words,  there  appear  32,  not  in  the  Dictionary  ; 
of  whieh  there  are  at  least  a  do«en  good  words, 

f  some  of  them  in  daily  use  now,  such  as  the  ad- 
jective *  Eutopian.'  A  calculation  has  since  been 
made  by  a  late  accurate  philologist,  that  there 
are  at  least  13,000  words  in  common  use  in  Eng- 
land, which  do  not  appear  in  sny  dictionary  of 
the  language.  Collections  of  many  of  these, 
ansonnting  already  to  at  bast  5000,  have  been 
made  in  local  vocabularies ;  and  tbeir  deriva- 
tions, in  many  instances,  ha^e  been  traced  irom 
those  tankages  of  whicli  they  once  formed  parts, 

^"-^ndlrTlRe  composition  of  which  they  were  used 
as  perfectly  correct' 

•  «  *  « 

Another  point  for  examination  is  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  verbs  are  used.  Learn  me, 
— for  Teach  roe.  To  learn  is  the  English  of  the 
Saxon  verb  Laeran,  which  implied  •  docere'  as 
wall  as  *  diaeer^  and  has  been  employed  accord- 
ingly by  some  of  the  best  writers.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  25th  ami  119th  Psalms  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book.  In  Richard  II,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlile  says,  *  Then  true   noblesse  would   learn 


him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong  ;'  and  the 
Hame  phrase  occurs  in  The  Tempest,  As  You 
Like  It,  and  elsewhere. 

To  '  remember'  another  of  anything,  has  also 
many  good  authorities  in  its  favor,  though  it  is 
now  banished  from  polite  discourse.  Richard 
II's  Queen  objects  to  her  la<ly  telling  tales  of  joy 
to  her,  because  u  will  '  remember  her  the  more 
of  sorrow.'  In  King  John,  Constance  says  that 
grief  •  remembers  her'  of  Arthur.  In  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV,  Worcester  •  remembers'  the 
King,  who  were  his  first  friends.  And,  nearer 
the  present  times,  Richardson  has  the  word  in 
the  same  sense,  in  the  3d  volume  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  p.  157  of  the  7th  edition. 

To  '  fetcV  a  walk  has  also,  though  used  only 
by  the  untaught  in  the  present  day,  been  approv- 
ed by  high  authorities.     By  Milton, 

When  evening  gray  docs  ri<e,l  fctcb  my  round 
Uvnr  the  nioum,and  all  tiiU  hallowed  ground. 

In  Cymbeline,  the  Queen  says;  '  I'll  fetch  a  turn 
about  the  garden,'  &c.  Acts,  ch.  18,  v.  13. — 
•  And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass  round,' 
dec. 

To  *  ruinate,*  though  used  by  Shakspeare  and 
many  authors  of  his  age,  and,  still  later,  by  Lord 
Bacon,—'  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruina- 
ted,'— is  among  the  proscribed  verbs ;  as  are  va- 
rious infleetions  of  others  in  general  usage,  such 
as  the  following, — '  It  snew,'  for  It  snowed  ; 
which  is  particularly  used  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk, 
where  the  common  people  say,  it  anew  and  it 
friz.  Holiushed,  under  the  year  1583,  describing 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy,  says  that  among 
other  devices,  it  *  anew  an  artificial  kind  of 
snow.'  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  English  Grammar, 
published  in  165S,  mentions  that  anew  was  used 
as  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  snow,  '  sed 
ct  utrobique,  anowed.'    Chaucer  has  '  it  atuwed.' 

The  next  No.  of  this  republication  will  be  is- 
sued in  about  ten  days,  aud  >vill  furnish,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  the  last  London  Qnarterly,  which 
has  some  capital  papers,  from  one  of  which  a 
long  and  interesting  article  will  be  found  in  ano- 
ther colunm. 

PlNNOCK'S    IhPKOVED  EDITION  OF    GoLOSHITH'S 

History  of  Enolamo,  with  a  continuation  to.tho 
year  1832.  First  American  from  the  23d  Eng- 
lish edition.  1  vol.  Philadelphia  :  Key  &  Bid- 
die. — This  is  well  got  up,  with  a  variety  of 
wood  cuts,  explanatory  notes,  and  with  ques- 
ons  for  cxaminBtion  at  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion. Yet  we  musts  say,  as  an  American  school- 
book,  we  prefer  the  Engliah  Hiatory  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  some  weeks  ago  by  the  author 
of  "  American  Popular  Lessons."  The  style  and 
narrative  of  Goldsmith  are  more  striking ;  but 
these  are  almost  all  lavished  upon  dissensions 
civil  broils  and  bloodshedj  while  little  attention 
is  given  to  moral  character  and  institutions,  or  to 
domestic  and  social  history.  In  these  particulars, 
which  lead  the  young  mind  to  consider  other  na- 
tional characteristics  than  pronencss  to,  and 
prowess  in  war,  valuable,  we  consider  that  the 
"  English  History"  above  referred  to,  is  entitled 
to  the  preference  we  have  expressed. 

MiniKUM  OF  Foreign  LiTERATirRE,  &c.,  for  Jan. 
uary  ;  E.  Littbll,  Philad. — This  periodical,  than 
which  none  affords  more,  or  more  varie^^  read, 
ing,  appears  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  "fience- 
forth  will  be  under  the  direction,  as  to  the  selec- 
tions, of  the  editor  of  that  capital  and  cheap  work, 
Waldie^a  Library.  There  is  a  good  plate  in  this 
number  of  our  old  friend  Chrant  Thorburn,  which, 
if  not  very  line  m  to  the  face,  is  unmistakeable 
as  to  the  feet.  The  literary  contents  are  of  the 
best  of  all  the  foreign  magazines. 

From  the  latest  London  Quarterly,  we  make 
the  following  extract  : 

Personal  History  of  Loi;is  Philippe. 

The  journal  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the 
young  Duke  dc  Chartres  (the  present  King  Louis 
Philippe)  into  the  Jacobin  club,  an  event  of  con- 


sidsrable  importance  in  a  public  view,  as  marking 
bis  father's  adhesion  to  th*  prinoiples  of  that  to. 
ciety,  and  which  was  also  the  occasion  of  serious 
family  dissensions.     The  Jacobins,  we  find,  were 
so  much  pleased  at  seeing  the  Duke  de  Chartrts 
among  them,   that  they  presented  him  a  formAl 
address,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is  curious : — 
'  Sir,  we  congratulate  ourselves !  should  we  not 
also    congratulate   you  ?    You    have    been  onr 
prince, — you  are  now  our  colleague,  &c.'     But 
that  which  wav  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Jacobins  was  a  source  of  deep  affliction  to  his 
amiable  and  excellent  mother,  and  became  the 
immediate  cause  of  an  open  rupture  between  her 
and  Madame  de   Genlis,  by  whose  counsels  that 
princess  believed  that  her  son  had  taken  this  un. 
happy  and  degrading  step.     Madame  do  Genlis, 
in  her  Memoirs,  attributes  it  solely  to  the  Duk* 
of  Orleans  jiimnclf ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that 
she  mu9t  share  the  responsibility.     We  have  the 
young  Duke's  evidence,  that  hie  father  only  ap- 
proved his  own  proposition ;  and   we  shall  see, 
as  we  proceed,   that  this  too  docile  and  over  af- 
fectionate  pupil  would   never  have  thought  of 
making  such  a  proposition  without  Madame  de 
Genlis*8  previous  concurrence  ,  ker  husband,  M. 
de  Sillery,   proposed  him, — her  personal  friends 
and  the  attendants  whom  ahe  had  placed  about  him 
all  became  members  also.    When  in  a  year  or  two 
after,8he,with  her  niece  and  Pamela,accoihpanied 
Mad'Ue.  d'Orleans  to  England,  they  designated 
themselves  the  four  Jacobin  emigrants.  Inshert, 
it  is  clear  that  she  countenanced,  and  probably 
advised,  her  pupil's  entry  into  the  Jacobin  club  ; 
which,  however,  as  she  justly  observes,  had  not 
at  this  period  attained  its  subsequent  ferocity  and 
infamy.     There  is  another  circumstance   in  this 
affair  that  corroborates  the  opinion  that  the  plua^"- 
gcs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  into  the  successive! 
depths  ef  democracy   were  ehiefly  prompted  by 
moral  cowardice — the  Duke  de  Chartres  becatns 
Jacobin  at  the  moment  of  that  violent  excitement 
which  followed  the  duel   of  Messrs.  de  Castries 
and  Lsmeth  ;  but  the  father  himself  did  lUH  be. 
come  a  member  of  the  club  till  the  commotion 
occasioned  by  the   flight  of  the  King,  when,  not 
without  some  demur,  he  was  admitted.    Again, 
it  was   amidst  the  massacre  of  the  10th   of  Au- 
gust that  he  solicited  the  change  of  his  name  to 
Egahte.    We    say    morei    cowardice,    for  b« 
showed  more  than  once,   and  particularly  at  his 
last  hour,  personal  firmness.     We  are  tempted 
to  quote  from  the  little  known  relation  of  an  eye> 
witness  the  account  of  his  last  hours.     On  the 
6th  of  November,  1793,  he  was  brought  before 
the  revolutionary    tribunal,  and,  after  a  m«ck 
trial,  condemned,  on  a  series  of  charges,  of  all 
of  which  he  was  notoriously  guiltless.    He  treat, 
ed  the   dreadful  mockery   with  contempt,   and 
begged,  as  an  only  favor,  that  the  sentence  might 
be    executed  without  delay ;  the  bloody  indul- 
gence was  granted,  aad  he  was  led,  at  four  0*. 
clock,  when  the  daylight  was  almost  failing,  from 
the  court  to  the   scaffold.     '  I  confess,*  says  the 
editor  of  the   Orlean's  correspondence,'   '  I  had 
the  barbarous  curiosity  to  see  him  go  to  exectt.^'' 
tion  ;  I  took  my  station  opposite  his  palace,  that 
I  might  observe  the  effect  which,  at  his  last  me. 
menis,  these  scenes  of  former  splendor  and  en-;^- 
joyment  might  have  on  him.    The   crowd  was 
immense,  and  aggravated,  by  its  reproaches  and 
insults,  the    agony  of  the  sufferer.     The  faul 
cart  advanced  at  so  slow  a  pace,  that  it  seem^ 
as  if  they   were  endeavoring  to  prolong  his  tor. 
ments.    There  were  many  other  victims  in  the    ' 
same  cart ;  they  were  all  bent  double,  pale  and 
stupified  by  horror.    Orleans  alone — a  striking 
contrast — stood  upright,  his  head  elevated,  hiA'  -- 
countenance  full  of  its  natural  color,  with  all  the' 
firmness    of    innocence.     By    a    refinement    of 
cruelty,  the  cart  was  stopped  at  the  gate  of  hi« 
palace  ;  I  saw  him  run  his  eyes  over  the  build-*^  ~ 
ing  with  the  tranquil  air  of  a  master,  whoshonM*J 
be  examining  whether  it  required  any  additional  or 
nament  oi^repair.  This  air  was,  no  doubt,  studied 
and  put  on.     I,  &s  well  as  everybody  else,  could 
see  that  it  was ;  it  was  even   baid,  that  he  had. 
prepared  himself  for  it  by  wine ;  but,  with  all 
that,  I  was  astonished.    I  am  still  astonished  to 
think  how  such  a  man  as  Orleans  could,  by  any 
means,  have  subdued  his  natural  character,  and 
worked  himself  up   to  such   an  appearance  of 
couraj^e  and  traoquility.*    We  return  from  tbit"' ' 
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digrviTaion  to  obserre,  that  as  to  the  rupture  be- 
t«re«n  the  Duchess^of  Orleana  and  Madame  de 
Crenlia,  the  latter  in  her  memoira,  does  tardy  and 
rather  reluelant,  but  yet  complete,  juatice  to  the 
former.  The  eauas,  aaya  she,  ot  the  duclieaa's 
eoldnesa  to  me  waa  evidently  a  difierence  of  opi- 
nion on  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  I  am  now 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  her  fears,  which  at 
the  time  appeared  to  me  so  exaggerated,  and 
even  so  unjust,  were  but  too  well  founded.  She 
did  not  permit  her  imagination  to  lead  her  as- 
tray— she  did  not  abandon  herself  to  romantic 
visions — ktr  judgaieni,  alas !  was  better  than 
mine.  With  these  preliminary  observations  on 
the  fflate  of  the  family,  which  will  tend  to  ex- 
plain some  things  which  might  otherwise  ob- 
BCiue,  we  proceed  to  the  journal  itself: 

We  have  only  room  to  day  for  some   extracts 
from  ihia — 

"  '  Journal  of  Louis  Philippej  Duke  de  Chart. 
re$' — Oct.  23,  1790. — I  dined  at  Mousscaux — 
next  day  my  father  having  approved  my  anxious 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
M  de  Si llery  proposed  me  on  Friday,  Nov.  2. — 
I  waa  yesterday  admitted  to  Uie  Jacobius,  and 
much  applauded.  I  returned  thanks  for  the  kind 
reception  that  they  were  so  good  as  to  give  me, 
and  I  assured  them  that  I  should  never  deviate 
from  the  sacred  duties  of  a  good  patriot  and  a 
good  citizen.  Paris,  Nov.  9. — Left  Chateauneuf 
at  eleven  at  night,  and  arrived  at  Bellchasse 
at  ten  next  day.  I  got  on  horseback  at  Anger- 
ville,  nine  leagues  off;  it  waa  still  dark,  and  I 
lodt  to  Paris.  In  the  evening  J  attended  the  Ja- 
cobins. They  appointed  me  censor.  As  the 
hall  is  much  too  small  to  contain  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  (the  formal  title  of  the  club 
whieh  .derived  its  popular  name  from  meeting  at 
the  convent  of  the  Jacobins)  whose  members  in- 
crease daily,  a  committee  was  named  to  look 
out  for  another  place.  They  were  discussing  the 
King's  household  troops.  M.  de  Miraubal,  a 
young  man,  spoke  remarknbly  well.  I  learned 
that  I  had  been  named  one  of  the  deputation  to 
convey  to  the  National  Assembly  the  proposition 
relative  te  the  Tennis  Court.  Nov.  10. — Yester- 
day my  lather  sent  for  me,  received  me  most 
kindly,  aud  gave  me  fifty  louis,  of  which  I  gave 
ray  brother  ten.  My  father  desired  me  to  call  on 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  I  went  ittkctly  ;  and  from 
her  to  the  Assembly,  aud  from  that,  with  my 
father's  approbation,|to  dine  wijb  M.  Bonne-Car- 
reie,  who  had  been  spokesman  of  the  deputation 
to  the  Assembly . —  He  had  invited  the  whole 
depHtation  and  several  members  of  the  Assem 
bly.  The  dinner  was  very  gay,  very  patriotic, 
and  very  decent.  Nov.  16 — At  the  Jacobins,  j 
rbse  to  speak,  and  said  that  I  had  had  the  honor 
of  being  admitted  last  year  (though  under  age) 
into  the  Pbilanthrophic  Society.  Tiiis  society 
was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  400.'  per  annum  ; 
but  this  year  theTunds  had  fallen  off  by  one  half, 
becanse  several  very  affluent  persons  had  retir- 
ed under  pretence  that  the  revolution  prevents 
their  contributing  four  louis  a  year.  In  this  they 
have  two  objects — the  first  to  discredit  the  re- 
volution for  having  destroyed  so  good  an  institu- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  to  make  it  enemies  of  lal 
the  poor  whose  pensions  should  be  thuf>  stopped, 
by  saying,  it  is  the  revolution  deprives  you  of 
your  bread.  1  said  I  thought  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  club  to  support  the  Pbilanthrophic  Society, 
and  I  invited  all  who  could  afford  four  louis  a 
year  to  belong  to  it,  and  those  who  could  not, 
to  eontrlbute  what  they  could  aflbrd.  I  was 
much  applauded,  and,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Fay- 
del,  a  subscription  which  had  been  raised  a 
month  ago,  for  a  poor  man  who  had  refused  it, 
was  transferred  to  the  Philanihrophic  Society. — 
Nov.  19.  This  evening  at  the  play  to  see  (Vol- 
taire*s)  Brutns,  the  audience  made  many  allusions. 
When  Brutus  says,  **  Give  me,  ye  Gods,  death 
rather  than  slavery,"  the  house  rang  with  shouts 
ef  applause — great  waving  of  hats.  It  was  mag- 
nificent. Another  line  ended  with  these  words. 
"free  and  wit 'tout  a  king."  Some  applause  was 
heard,  in  which  neither  f  nor  any  one  in  our  box 
joined.  Then  there  waa  a  cry  of  God  save  the 
Kmg.  but  it  being  observed  that  this  cry  was  un- 
constitutioaal,  they  substituted  the  tripple  cry, 
which  sounds  so  swest  in  patriot  ears — God  save 
th«  nation,  the  law,  and  the  Kijqg  and  Ubeny  for 


ever.  It  was  clear  from  all  that  passed  that  the 
patriots  had  a  great  majority  over  the  aristocrats ; 
three  or  four  of  these  latter  would  have  applaud- 
ed some  congenial  allusions,  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  silence.  8th  Jan.  In  the  morning  to 
the  assembly — at  six  in  the  evening  to  the  Jaco. 
bms.  M.  de  Noailles  presented  a  work  on  the 
revolution  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towers,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke.  He  praised  it  highly,  and  proposed 
that  I  should  be  appointed  to  translate  it.  This 
proposition  was  adopted  with  great  applause.  •  I, 
like  a  blockhead,  consented,  but  expressing  my 
fear  that  T  should  not  fulfil  their  expectations,  I 
returned  home  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  At  night 
my  father  told  me  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it, 
and  that  I  must  excuse  myself  to  the  Jacobins  on 
Sunday.  June  27tb.  Tlie  great  events  which 
have  occurred  have  prevented  my  continuing  this 
journal.  Thursday,  the  23d,  1  attended  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  I  had  been  required  by  the  munici- 
pality to  double  the  guard,  to  stop  all  carriages, 
and  to  employ  the  best  energies  of  the  brave 
patriots  that  I  commanded  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.  At  noon  I  had  brought  back  the  regiment, 
but  with  orders  not  to  unboot  or  unsaddle.  I 
asked  Messrs.  Dubois,  D'Albis,  Jacquemin,  and 
Phillippe,  to  dinner.  They  brought  us  word  that 
the  people  had  collected  in  a  mob  and  were  about 
to  ban;,'  two  priests.  I  ran  immediately  to  the 
place — I  came  to  the  door  of  a  tavern,  where  I 
found  ten  or  twelve  national  guards,  the  mayor, 
the  town  clerk,  and  a  great  many  people,  crying 
they  have  violated  the  law  ;  they  must  be  hanged 
a  la  lanterne.  I  asked  the  mayor  what  all  this 
meant,  and  what  it  was  all  about.  He  replied, 
— it  is  an  old  priest  (that  is  a  priest  who  had  not 
taken  «he  new  oaths)  and  his  father,  who  have 
escaped  into  this  house  ;  the  people  pretend  that 
they  have  insulted  M.  Buisson,  a  priest,  who  has 
taken  the  civic  oath,  and  who  was  carrying  the 
holy  sacrament, and  I  can  no  lunger  restrain  them. 
I  have  sent  for  a  carriage  to  convey  ihsm  away. 
Have  the  goodness  to  send  for  two  dragoons  to 
escort  tliem.  1  did  so  immediately.  There  was 
the  Mayor  motionless  before  the  door,  and  not 
opening  hts  mouth.  1  therefore  addressed  some 
ot  the  hottest  of  the  mob,  and  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain bow  horrible  it  would  be  tu  hang  men  with- 
out trial ;  that  moreover  they  would  be  doing  the 
work  of  the  executioner,  wfaich  they  considered 
infamous ;  that  there  were  judges,  whose  du'y  it 
waa  to  deal  with  these  men.  The  mob  answered 
that  the  judges  were  aristocrats,  and  that  t'ley 
did  not  punish  the  guilty.  I  replied,  that's  your 
own  fault,  as  they  are  elected  by  yourselves  ; 
but  you  must  not  take  the  law  into  your  own 
hands.  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  confusion  ; 
at  last  one  voice  cried — we  will  spare  them  for 
the  sake  of  M.  de  Chartres.  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
cried  the  people  ;  he  is  a  good  patriot ;  he  edifi- 
ed us  all  this  morning  [by  having  attended  the 
procession  of  the  constitutional  prieat.J  Bring 
them  out  we  shall  do  them  no  harm.  I  said,  do 
you  promise  me  ?  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  do  them 
no  harm.  I  went  up  to  t4e  room  where  the  un. 
happy  men  were,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
trust  themselves  to  me — they  said  yo  .  I  exhor- 
ted the  people  not  to  forget  what  they  had  prom- 
ised. They  cried  out  again, — be  easy,  they  shall 
receive  no  harm.  I  called  to  the  driver  to  bring 
up  the  carriage ;  upon  which  the  crowd  cried 
out,  no  carriage  ;  on  foot,  on  foot,  that  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  hooting  them,  and  expel, 
ling  them  iguominiously  from  the  town.  Well, 
I  said,  on  foot,  bo  it  so,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me, 
for  you  are  too  honest  to  forfeit  your  word. — 
We  set  out  amidst  hisses  and  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
I  gave  my  arm  to  one  of  the  man,  and  the  Mayor 
was  on  the  other  side.  Nut  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  look  the  direction  towards  Paris.  All  the 
people  followed,  singing  the  song  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  making  a  dreadful  uproar.  One  man 
ran  up  crying  a  la  lanterne  with  the  raacala. — 
He  narrowly:  escaped  being  hoisted  up  himself 
for  saying  so,  because,  said  the  people,  we  have 
promise  1  M.  de  Chartree,  and  we  will  keep  our 
word.  We  passed  a  little  wooden  bridge  of  a 
tew  planks  without  rails  :  there  the  mtb  cried 
to  throw^theni  into  the  river,  and  endeavoured, 
by  putting  sticks  across,  to  trip  them  up  into  the 
<water.  I  again  reminded  them  of  their  promise, 
|ind  they  became  quiet.    The  crowd  waa  stiU  id- 


creasing.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  people  of  Ven. 
dome  to  say  that  they  kept  their  word,  and  tried 
to  induce  tiie  peasants  to  do  no  violence  to  ib« 
men.  Seeing,  however,  that  if  I  had  continued  ^ 
my  march  some  misfortune  must  inevitably  oc- 
cur, I  cried,  we  must  take  them  to  prison  ;  and 
then  all  the  people  cried,  to  prison,  to  prison. — 
Some  voices  cried,  they  must  ask  pardon  of  God, 
and  thank  M.  de  Chartres  for  their  live*. .  That 
was  soon  done,  and  we  set  out  for  the  prieon..— 
As  we  went  along,  one  man  came  forward  with  a 
gun,  and  said  to  us  stand  out  of  the  way  while  I 
fire  on  them.  Believing  that  he  was  really  about 
to  fire,  I  rushed  forward  in  front  of  my  men,  aay. 
ing,  you  shall  kill  me  first.  As  the  man  waa 
well  dressed,  M.  Pieyre  said  to  him,  but  hew  can 
you  act  BO.  I  was  only  joking,  says  the  man  ; 
my  gun  is  not  charged.  We  agaia  continned 
our  way.  Un  arriving  at  the  prison,  there 
was  a  great.crowd  aasoinbled.  "The  dragoora 
wcr.>  mounted  by  M.  de  Lagondie's  orders. — 
I  ordered  them  to  dismount,  saying,  ^bat 
the  people  had  promised  me,  and  that  1  needed  no 
help  byi  their  word.  The  two  men  were  lodged 
in  the  prison.  When  they  were  thern,  the  people 
warned  to  attack  the  Oratoire  ^a  religious  hous*), 
the  superior  of  which  has  not  uken  the  oath,  ' 
and  whose  church  was  the  resort  of  the  re- .  , 
fractoTy  \thote  who  did  not  approve  of  tkt  nrw 
constitution  of  the  clergy],  and  those  whose  chil.  ' 
dren  had  not  attended  the  procession — in  short,  of 
the  aristocrats.  I  observed,  that  that  waa  not 
the  way  to  proceed  ;  that  they  ought  to  req[Heat  . 
the  Mayor  to  suggest  to  tbe  superior  of  the  Ora. 
toire  that  they  were  displeased  at  seeing  hia 
church  filled  with  the  refractory.  They  answer- 
ed, a  fig  for  the  Mayor — you  may  do  it.  I  an- 
swered that  I  waa  ready  to  accompany  the  Mayor. 
I  did  ao.  The  superior  was  very  obstinate  :  be 
would  not  yield  at  that  time,  but  he  went  off  next 
morning.  After  dinner  I  went  to  the  municipaii- 
ty,  and  stayed  while  they  were  drawing  up  the 
account  of  what  had  happened.  1  went  again 
next  day  and  signed  it — 3d  August.  Happy  day. 
I  have  saved  a  man's  life,  or  rather  have  oontrisu. 
ted  to  save  it.  This  evening, after  h.viog  read  a 
little  of  Pope,  Matastasio,  and  Emile,  I  went  to 
bathe.  Ekiward  and  I  ivere  dressing  ourselves, 
when  I  heard  the  cry  of  help,  help  '.  J  am  drown- 
ing ?  I  ran  immediately  to  the  cry,  as  did  fid. 
ward,  who  waa  farther  off.  I  came  firat,  and 
could  only  see  the  the  tops  of  tbe  person's  fingers; 
I  laid  hold  of  that  hand,  which  seized  mine  with 
indescribable  strength,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
he  held  me, would  have  drowned  me,  if  Edward 
had  nfjl  come  up  and  seized  one  of  his  legs, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  jumping  on 
me.  We  then  got  him  ashore.  He  could  acareely 
speak ;  he  expredsed  great  gratitude  to  me,  aa 
well  as  to  Edward.     I  go  to  bed  happy." 

At  seventeen,  this  Journal,   we  repeat,  is    not 
discreditable  to  any  man,  be  he  Prince  or  Jaco-     . 
bin,  or  boti^ 

SUMMARY.  ' 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Bos. 
ton  on  Wednesdsy  last.  Benjamin  T.  Piekman, 
of  Suffolk,  was  chosen  PrcMdent  of  the  Senato 
by  30  out  of  32  votes,  and  on  the  second  ballot, 
Jttlims  S.  Rockwell  was  chosen  Speaker  of  th*^ 
House  by  362  out  of  504  votes.      : 

Lakge  Cargo. — The  British  ship  Adam  Lodge, 
Captain  P«ga,  cleared  from  Charleaton  on  ib« 
2d  instant  with  a  cargo  of  1725  bales  of  coUon 
— 65  tierces  of  rice — 870  barrels  of  tar,  &c. — 
valued  at  $94,200  59. 

The  keeper  of  the  Montreal  jail,  recently  de- 
tected in  some  sausages  brought  to  the  prison  by 
tbe  brothrr  of  a  condemned  convict  named  Lane, 
six  small  files,  not  intended  certainty  for  internal 
consumpiion. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  David  Avery,  of  Westmin- 
ster, Vt.  has  presented  her  husband  with  five 
children  tvithin  fitteen  months  ! 

Abixa  Snow,  o(  Brunswick,  Me.  was  presen. 
ted  by  bis  wife  on  Sunday  last  v  ith  three  boys, 
weighing  21  lbs.  all  well  at  last  dale  a. 
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AJ»UBRICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,  AND 


A  very  important  movRment  has  been  recently 
made  among  the  Cherokeea  in  Ueorgiu,  ilie  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  in  the  Southern  Re> 
corder.  On  the  27th  November,  a  Council  of  the 
Nation,  composed  of  the  Chiefs  and  Head  men 
who  are  opposed  to  State  jurisdiction,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  removing  to  another  country,  was  held  at 
Running  Waters.  Ellas  Boudinot,  wlio  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  influential  man  among  the  Che- 
rokeea, presided.  Thn  Council  declared  it  lo 
be  (heir  unanimous  opinion, — and  a  most  sound 
and  wise  opinion  it  uuquestionably  is, — that  their 
people  *f  cannot  exist  amidst  a  white  popula. 
tiun,  subject  to  laws  which  they  have  no  hand 
in  making,  and  which  they  do  net  understand." 
Nor  could  they  long  exiRteven  with  entire  politi- 
cal independence,  where  they  are  surrounded 
by  whites,  and  consequently  snbjeot  to  their  so- 
cial and  commercial  influences. 

Among  (he  reasons  assigned,  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council,  for  the  opinion  (hat  the 
nation  canaot  be  re-established  in  its  present  lo- 
cation,  is  stated,  •'  the  repeated  refusal  of  the 
Presidents  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf."  The  Council  declare, 
that  though  they  love  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
they  regard  the  lot  of  exile  immeasurably  to  be 
'  preferred  to  a  submission  to  the  laws  oi  other 
Slates  ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  (hat  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Chorohee  people  would  prefer  a  re- 
moval, if  the  true  state  ot  their  condition  was 
properly  made  known  to  thera. 

It  appears  that  another  Council,  Called  the  Red 
Clay  Council,  was  held  some  time  previous  to 
this  one,  at  which  removal  was  not  advocated. — 
The  Running  Waters  Council  express  their  dis- 
approval of  the  course  there  recommended,  and 
order  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  Washington  to 
represent  the  views'  and  wishes  tothoaa  who  pre- 
fer to  remove  to  a  country  where  the  Cherokees 
can  ba  preserved  as  a  distinct  community  The 
Red  Clay  Council  have  also  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington. 

Ellas  Boudinot,  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  ia  the  Southern  Recorder,  writes  : 
"  The  meeting  will  have  a  powerful  effect.  It 
seems  already  to  have  inspired  a  new  energy  in 
our  people,  who  are  determined  to  get  out  ot  the 
jurisidictii  nof  the  States. — [Baltimore  American.] 

Washimgton,  Jan.  9. — A  part  of  the  delega 
(ion  have  arrived  in  this  city,  of  the  Cherokees, 
who  were  appointed  by  that  portion  of  the  nation 
who  are  favorable  to  the  policy  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  coinmittee  of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  have  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
seats.  It  is  ascertained  that  there  are  six  hun. 
dred  and  three  members  elected. 

Tba  Regents  of  the  University,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  instant,  appointed  the  Hon-  Stb- 
piiKN  Van  Rknsbelabr,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  place  of  Sirneon  De  Witt,  Esqde. 
ceased.  -  ',,   , 

When  Wm.Penn  first  landed  in  Pennsytvania.he 
walked  with  the  Indians,  sat  down  with  them  on 
the  ground  and  ate  with  them  roasted  acorns  and 
hominy ;  then  they  began  to  hop  and  jump, 
whereupon  Wm.  Penn  stepped  up  and  beat  them 
all.  Such  wise  complaisance  won  and  secured 
their  friendship  and  affection  for  him  during  his 
life. 

Ship  Letter: — There  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office  in  this  city  during  the  last  year  4i0,- 
359  ship  letters  ;  183,855  were  for  the  city  de- 
livery, and  the  remaining  236,504,  were  forwar- 
warded  (o  other  offices. — [Times.] 

Mrs  Bogue,  o(  Amherst,  on  the  29  of  Sept. 
last,  the  aniversary  of  her  ninety.ninth  year, 
^pun  sixty  knots  and  thirty  threads  of  handsome 
wowlen  yam  ! 

Spermaceti  Whale  Fitkery. — The  whole  num. 
b«r  of  ships  engaged  in  this  vala»ble  btanrli  of 
the  fisheries,  is  273,  of  which  257  are  now  ab- 
sent, viz  ; — From  New  Bedford  94,  Nantucket 
63,  Fairhaven  14,  Bristol  13,  New  London  10, 
Hudson  9,  Warren  7,  Edgartown  6,  Falmouth  6, 
Newport  6,  Sagharbor  5,  Salem  3,  Newburyport 
3,  Poughkeepsie  3,  Porumouth  2,  Dartmouth  2, 


and  1  from  each  of  the  following  ports,  vix : — 
Boson,  Plymouth,  Wareham,  Rochester,  Port, 
land,  Wiscasset,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Sio- 
nington,  Newhurg,  New  York,  and  Wilmington, 
Del.;  16  ships  only  Jire  in  port.  The  aggiegatc 
tonnage  of  the  257  absent  ships,  is  nearly  ICC,. 
000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  And  nftviga. 
tors  employed  on  board  these  vessels,  is  not  far 
from  9,OtO.  The  cost  of  the  entire  fleet,  as  fit. 
ted  for  those  voyages  of  three  years*  duration, 
probably  exceeds  $6,000,000. 

Among  the  ships  now  abroad,  there  are  31 
which  sailed  in  1831,  73  in  1832,  88  in  1834.  and 
65  in  1834.  Should  no  unforeseen  calaitity  take 
place,  whereby  this  important  branch  of  >:ational 
industry  may  be  injured  or  interrupted,  the  rruiu-, 
her  of  spermacoii  whale  shipo  expec  ed  lo  arrive 
within  the  year  1835,  may  be  set  down  at  70, 
and  their  cargoes  at  135,000  barrels,  valued  at 
upwards  of  three  milhons  of  dollars. — [Nantucket 
Inquirer.] 

The  Loss  by  the  fire  in  Chatham  street  yes 
terday,  is  estimated  at  $40,000,  and  the  insurance 
at  $27,000.  Tbero  is  no  apology  for  not  insuring 
againttt  fire,  when  the  premiums  as  compared 
with  the  risk  are  so  moderate. 

A  Oaod  Hit. — A  Mr.  Gray  inquired  of  a  negro 
servant  what  color  he  believed  the  devil  was  ; 
"  Why,"  replied  the  African,  "  the  while  men 
tell  us  he  is  black.  We  say  he  is  white.  But 
from  his  long  age,  I  guess  old  Nick  must 
be  gray." 

"  Chock  home"  is  what  the  sailors  say  when  a 
thing  can  go  no  farther  ;  and  this  might  be  said 
of  the  weather  here  for  two  days  paat.  The 
thermometer  (Farenheit)  has  been  at  39  or  40  be- 
low 0,  and  consequently  the  mercury  congealed ! 
— [Bangor  Whig.J  ^.^      "• 

[For  thk  New  York  Amkrican.] 

American  Anitquities. — An  interesting  com. 
raunication  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum    of   Natural    History,     from    General 
Swift,  in  which  he  makes  known  the  existence, 
and  details  some  particulars  of,  another  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  thta  continent.     This  discovery 
was  recently  made  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Cunningham 
of  Mexico,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen, while  exploring  '*  El  Esteso  de  Topi  la," 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Panuco,  that 
empties  iato  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at*  the    city 
of  Fampico.     The  ruins  are  situate  at  the  base 
of  a  moutain,  about  55  miles  from  Tampicn,  and 
disclose  the  vestigos  of  a  regularly. planned  city, 
the  buildings  of  which  were    of  hewn  stone,   on 
streets  about  30  feet  in  width,  runnning  at  right 
angles,  with  curb.stoiies  and  side.walka :  where 
open,  they   were  found  to  be  covered    with   a 
smooth   layer  of  small  pebbles.     The  buildings 
had  in  every  observed  instance  fallen  inwards, 
and  on  the  mounds  so   formed,   are  now  grow, 
ing  large  forest  trees.     Captain  Cunningham  no. 
ticed  an  inscription  in  characters  resembling  the  I 
Greek ;  and  some    remarkable    structures,   one  ^ 
of  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  a  tomb,  and  | 
another  a  temple  :  trom   the  latter  he   brought,  ! 
from  among  many  similar  rude  sculptures,   a  cu.  ! 
riously  distorted  human  face  and  figure,  carved 
in  stone,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  and  it  is  now  in  their  Muse, 
um.  Cspt.  Cunningham  is  about  to  return  to  Tarn, 
pico,  andlntends  a  more  minute  and   careful  ex. 
amination  of  these  interesting  remains,  whence  it 
IB  probable  he  may  be  able  to  draw  materials  that 
will  importantly  assist  arcfaeologists  in  their  en. 
deavors  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  habits 
and  states  of  civilization  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
this  continent.  The  proximity  of  this  ancient  town 
to  the  much.frequented  city  of  Tampico.will,  it  ia 
hoped,  induce  others  of  our  countrymen  to  en- 
gage in  the  same  work  of  research. 


The  annexed  record  o(  the  temperatare,  from 

the  2  to  10  inst.  including  the    cold  Sunday   the 

4th,  is  from  the  table  of  an  accurate  observer  and 

establi<;hes  the  maximum  of   cold    experienced 

here,  aa  not  exceeding  4  deg.  under  zero— almost 

moderate  to  the  30  and  40  degrees  of  ColambiA 

county  and  Albany. 

THERMOMETER. 
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Steamboats  were  so  much  in  demand  yeater. 
day  for  towing  vessels,  that  as  high  as  thirty  dol- 
lars an  hour  was  paid.  The  commoa  price  u 
ten  dollars  an  hoari.        [    .    -      -  ^   :   >■  ■• 

Mercantile  Librart  AsaociATioit.— A  mon 
overflowing  attendance  of  the  members  o(  this 
Association  was  induced  last  evening  at  the  Clin- 
ton Hall,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Annual  Ejec- 
tion for  Officers. 

At  a  general  meeting  previous  to  the  election, 
at  which  Mr.  J.  G.  King  presided,  the  Annual 
Report  was  read,  givirg  a  very  satisfactory  ac 
count  of  the  condition-  of  the  Institntion,  &c. — 
A  short  Address  was  made  by  the  Chairman, 
and  speeches  by  Messrs.  Stebbius,  Buckingham, 
and  others,  when  the  general  meeting  was  dis. 
solved  and  the  election  was  proceeded  with. — 
It  was  warmly  contested — there  being  two  rival 
tickets — and  resulted  against  what  was  called 
the  regular  nomination.  We  subjoin  a  Hat  of  the 
successful  candidates;  and  the  election  being  o. 
ver,  take  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
citement which  attended  it,  may  also  cease. 

^       R.  R.  Born.  President. 

Andrew  Mount,  Vice  President.        , 
J.  Jamfs  Horn,  Secretary.         .^^    '  "^ 
James  Rorcb,  Treasurer. 
R.  J.  Andrews,  J.  P.  Cronkhitk, 

Charles  Rolfk.  S.  T.  Nicoll, 

J.  N.  Bradley,  Gboroe  Porter, 

C.  B.  Samson,  T.  A.  Cummins, 

Director*. 

ArPOINTMBNTS  BY  THE  rRESIDBNT. 

By  and  uith  the  advice  and  content  of  the  Senate, 

James  M.  Waynb,  to  be  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  place  of  William  Johnson,  de. 
ceased. 

Benjamin  Rbnsuaw,  to  be  Consul,  for  the  port 
of  Alicant,  in  Spain,  in  the  place  of  George  B. 
Adams. 

John  Stryker,  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Galllod,  (Texas,)  in  Mexico 

William  H.  Wickbs,  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  the  Revenue  for  the  port  of  Chester,  in  the 
Sute  of  Maryland,  from  the  5th  inst.,  when  hi* 
former  comtniBsion  expired. 

Edward  Fkscuo,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Petereburg  and  City 
Point,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  the  12th  inst. 
when  his  former  commission  expired. 

Samuel  Alexahdxr,  Register  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice for  the  district  of  land  subject  to  sale  at 
Quincy,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  irom  the  2d  of 
March  next,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

Frank  J.  Allen,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
for  the  district  of  lands  suhject  to  aal*  at  Jack- 
son, in  the  State  of  Missouri,  from  the  94th  De- 
cember, 1834,  vice  George  Bullitt,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased. 

William  Blackbuiin,  Receiver  of  Public  mon- 
ies for  the  district  of  lands  suhject  to  sale  at  Wa. 
paukenneta,  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  from  the  2lBt 
Dec.  ult.,  vice  R.  J.  Skinner. 

Thomas  J.  Charletom,  Collector  of  the  Gas. 
toms  for  the  district  and  Inspector  of  the  Reve. 
nue  for  the  port  of  Hardwieke,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  fl'om  the  30th  alt-,  rice  J.  J.  Maxwell. 
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Tmmr*aMncK  Mbetino  or  Mechanics. — We 
-were  led  by  the  call  of  «  public  meeting,  pub. 
luhed  in  the  pipers,  aud  numerouslf  signed  bjr 
some  of  our  most  respectable  mechanicB,  to  look 
in  at  Chatham-street  Chapel  last  evening,  and 
we  know  not  when  and  where  we  have  seen  a 
more  gratifying  spectacle,  than  was  afforded 
by  the  gathering  there,  in  such  a  cause,  of  mere 
than  2000  persons,  most  of  whom  were,  we  have 
dittle  doubt,  mechanics.  ~ 

CHde'on  Lee  opened  the  proceedings  in  an  ei- 
«eUent  address,  was  followed  briefly  by  Mr.  Mer- 
«ein,  and  then  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  North  Carolina, 
who,  with  an  earnestness  that  denoted  entire 
conviction,  and  with  an  archness  and  humor  that 
«nlivened,  wiUioot  rendering  less  impressive,  the 
leMoa  he  desired  to  inculcate,  that  intemperance 
is  the  bane  of  social  and  civil  life— of  industry, 
character  and  independence — kept  alive  the  at. 
uation  and  interest  of  the  audience  for  more  than 
an  hour.  He  concluded  by  reading  the  pledge  to 
be  signed  by  those  who  desired  to  join  the  Tem> 
pcrance  Society,  and  then  invited  signatures. — 
Paper*  were  immediately  circulated  throughout 
the  Hall,  and,  as  we  heard,  more  than  500  signs- 
lures  were  dbtained.  We  hope  the  ball  will  be 
kept  in  motion. 

Anothir  Stcamboat  Buent. — We  are  indeb- 
ted to  the  editor  of  the  Columbus  Sentinel  for  the 
following  disastrous  information. — "  Since  our 
paper  (of  Jan.  3}  went  to  press,  we  learn  that  the 
aplendid  new  steamboat,  Eloisa,  (built  at  Pitts, 
burg,  under  the  superintendeRce  of  Col.  D.  J 
Britt,  who  was  a  part  owner,  and  intended  to  ply 
between  this  and  Apaiachicola,)  loaded  with  CoL 
ton,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  nit.  at  Brown's  Ferry,  on  the  Chat, 
tahoocbee.  We  understand  that  the  disaster  was 
the  result  of  accident."    ■  v-;.'"  v^  •  -.  ■ 

'Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple  V  said  a  school. 
master  to  a  country  boy.  *  Because  he  had  no 
knife  to  cut  it,*  said  the  boy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  taste  for  music 
is  not  more  prevalent  in  this  country.  It  has  a 
humanizing  and  gentle  influence  upon  the  char. 
aeier  of  a  people,  and  afTords  a  source  of  refined 
and  iimocent  delight  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. A  taste  for  music  encourages  all  the  social 
virtues ;  it  furnishes  an  amusement  which  de. 
lights  without  danger,  and  afTords  mstead  of  the 
dall  and  sating  pleasures  of  dissipation,  a  source 
of  delight  as  refined  as  it  is  endless.  The  la- 
dies are  particularly  interested  in  this  matter. — 
When  a  taste  for  music  becomes  more  general 
in  the  other  sex,  they  may  depend  nut  only  on 
having  more  of  their  company,  but  having  that 
cfOV^tny  ttnditXt^  more  agreeable  by  the  charms 
of  gentleness,  refinement  and  harmony. 

There  is  a  destiny  hangs  over  us :  we  are  not 
entirely  onr  own  raaatsrs,  and  cannot  carve  for 
ottrseives.  It  is  cruel  to  lay,  in  every  case,  a 
man's  non.suceesa  at  his  door.  There  are  often 
circumstances,  not  at  his  command  to  which  al- 
most any  other  would  have  been  a  victim.  They 
who  are  at  their  ease,  and  have  never  been  put 
into  peril,  may  talk  very  calmly,  and  very  sapi. 
•miy  ;  or  may  shake  their  heads  with  a  hypo, 
critical  appearance  of  regret,  when  they  are  se- 
cretly exulting  in  thsir  hard  hearts. 

Bt  thi  Wiluam  Gubons,  steamboat  from 
Charleaton,  we  have  papers  of  Saturday  evening 
last.  The  cold  weather  had  continued  there, 
with  snow — tnd  the  thermometer  at  18  deg. 

For  accounts  of  the  Cotton  market,  we  refer  to 

the  Commercial  Record. -There  bad  been  few 

arrivals  at  Charleston — there  were  on  the  9th.— 

British  brig  Burton  from  •Liverpool  and  the  brig 

Durant  from  Boston — on  the  10th  there  was  no 

vriTtl— the  packet  ahip  Aamm  cleared  for  this 
fon. 


[From  the  ■Cornier  4*  Enqu.irtr.\ 
TRIAL  OF  MATHIAB,  THE  PROPHET. 

For  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Eliaha  Pearton, 
WiirrE  Plains,  WtsTCHKHTaa  Co. 
Wednetday,  Jan.  14,  1834. 

A  Special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  this 
county,  assembled  on  Monday,  and  was  thronged 
to  a  degree  quite  unexampled  on  any  previous 
occasion.  There  were  several  important  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  to  be  brought  before  it, 
but  the  interest  of  these  seemed  wholly  lost  in 
the  intense  curiosity  excited  by  the  astonishing 
case  of  this  man.  Daring  the  first  two  days  it 
seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Jury  would  not  find  the  indictment  against  him, 
in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  absence  of 
several  important  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
Last  night,  however,  it  was  generally  rumored 
that  the  bill  had  been  found  ;  and  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  all  doubts  were  removed  by  the  en. 
trance  of  the  Jury  with  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  "  Robert  Matthews,  otherwise  called 
Mathias  the  Prophet,"  for  the  murder  of  Elisha 
Pearson,  late  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of 
Westchsster.  The  Court  immediately  suspend- 
ed the  other  business  before  them  and  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  up.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  criminal  box  with  a  hurried,  and,  for  him, 
unusually  embarrassed  sir.  He  exhibited  his 
favorite  modicum  of  beard,  and  his  hair,  which 
appears  somewhat  more  grey  than  when  we  last 
saw  him,  was  also  in  much  greater  length  and 
profusion.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  careworn  and  anxious,  and  he  seemed  im. 
pressed  with  a  reflection,  that  the  present  occa. 
feion  was  neither  to  be  held  in  defiance  nor  treated 
with  contempt.  His  dress  was  a  green  trock 
coat  adorned  with  frog  buttons,  lined  at  the  skirts 
with  a  pink  and  pea.greea  plaill  silk  ;  a  green 
fancy  silk  vest,  rather  greasy,  and  stone-drab  col- 
ored pantaloons. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  District  Attorney,  then  called 
upon  him  to  hear  the  indictmem,  which  set  forth 
his  alledged  crime  is  five  several  counts — the 
first  charging  him  with  having  caused  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pearson  by  miagjiiig  arsenic  with  his  food 
between  the  Ist  and  the  6th  of  August,  1834;  the 
second  charging  him  with  the  murder  by  means 
of  some  metalic  substance  thus  mingled  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Jury ;  the  third,  with  having 
thus  poisoned  him  with  the  aid  of  an  accessary 
unknown  to  the  Jury;  the  fourth  with  having 
killed  him  by  starvation  whilst  keeping  him  in 
durance  and  confinement  in  his  own  house  ;  and 
the  fifth  with  having  caused  his  death  by  with- 
holding from  him  whilst  thus  confined  and  sufiier. 
ing  from  a  grievous  illness  suchj  nursing  and 
medical  attention  as  were  needful  to  his  recovery. 
Whilst  listenins  to  ihe  part  of  the  first  count 
which  technically  set  forth  that  the  poison  had 
"entered  the  body  "of  the  deceased,  the  prison, 
er's  features  acquired  a  slight  expression  of  ridi. 
cule,  but  during  the  reading  of  the  all  the  remain, 
ing  counts,  he  preserved  an  unbroken  gravity, 
alightly  inclining  his  ear  as  if  to  hear  every  syU 
lable  distinctjy,  and  erecting  at  regular  intervals 
the  tremendous  beard  on  his  upper  lip  in  a  manner 
which  at  a  less  solem  jnncture  could  not  have 
been  witnessed  without  laughter.  Still  neither 
in  this  nor  in  any  other  peculiarity  of  demeanour, 
could  we  perceive  any  of  the  usual  indieio  or 
concomitants  of  insanity.  The  moment  the  in. 
dictment  was  read,  Mr.  Western  of  New  York, 
the  prisoner's  le&ding  counsel,  rose  and  aaid,  "  (f 
the  Court  please,  before  we  plead  to  this  indict, 
ment,  it  will  become  my  unpleasant  duty  to  state 
some  facts  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  found,  that  are,  in  my  opinion,  vitally 
important  both  to  the  forms  of  justice  and  to  the 
interests  of  my  client.  *  I  find  that  it  has  been 
framed  under  an  undue  influence,  in  consequence 
of  the  illegal  access  to  the  jury  of  tm  individual 
who  was  neither  a  witness,  nor  the  District  At- 
torney, who  is  alone  authorized  to  hold  inter- 
course  with  them  during  their  solemn  and  re 
sponsible  deliberations.  In  proof  of  this  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the  Court  the  following  affidavit, 
and  on  which  I  shall  move  that  the  indictment 
be  quashed. 

"  N.  Nye  Hall  [who  was  the  Associate  Coon, 
ael  of  Mr.  Western,]  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
that  he  has  been  informed,  and  bebevss,  that  a 
peraoa  who  it  ncitbor  a  witness,  nor  the  District 


Attorney  for  the  County  of  Wesichostor,  has  had 
access  and  communication  with  the  Grand  Jury, 
wboibund  the  bill  of  indictment  against  Robert 
Matthews,  during  the  present  term  of  the  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  aforesaid  Coun- 
ty, and  that  such  communication  was  on  the 
subject  of  said  indistmont.  Depoaent  further 
saith,  that  the  said  person  so  having  the  said  ac- 
cess is  R.  R.  Voris,  Esq.  of  Westchester,  who  in 
a  conversation  in  deponent's  presence,  stated 
that  the  said  Matthews  was  a  great  villain,  or 
words  to  that  efi'ect,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be 
severely  punished,  or  words  to  that  import. — 
Sworn,  du:." 

This  affidavit  seemed  to  preduce  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  Court,  but  Judge  Ruggles  after  a 
short  conference  with  his  Astmciate  Judges,  re. 
fused  the  motion  of  counsel,  which  had  been 
supported  by  an  energetic  address,  and  merely 
stated  that  "  the  Court  do  not  sec  any  sufficient 
reasons  for  quashing  the  indictment  "  and  took 
the  counsel's  exception.  Mr. Voris,  who  is  a  high. 
ly  respectable  counsellor  of  Sing.Sing  and  wh» 
seems  had  acted  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room  as  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney  during  the  necessary 
attendance  of  Mr.  Nelson  in  Court,  rose  and 
said,  "  he  trusted  that  whatever  little  character 
he  may  have  acquired  in  the  country  would  be 
deemed  by  the  Court  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the 
accusation  of  such  an  affidavit,  from  aueh  a 
source."  On  which  Mr.  Hall  rose  and  said, 
with  great  warmth  of  manner,  "  And  I  also 
trust  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  will  not  be  ef- 
fected by  tuck  a  remark  from  sttcA  a  source,"  or 
in  words  to  that  efTect. 

The  District  Actomey  then  states  to  the  Court 
that  for  want  of  material  wimesees  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  cause,  who  were  absent  from  illness, 
he  wiahed  it  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  term  ut 
the  Court.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr- 
Western,  who  required  that  the  public  prosecutor 
should  make  an  affidavit  of  the  fact  embodying 
the  name  of  the  absent  witnesses  in  order  that  he 
might  put  his  finger  upoa  ihem  in  case  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Mr.  Nelson  replied 
he  did  not  know  upon  what  principle  the  gentle, 
man  could  demand  an  affidavit  from  him,  but  ho 
would  follow  the  courtesy  practised  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  Slate  the  names  of  the  wimesees, 
whict    were  Mrs.  Folger,   Dr.  Condit,   Jr.,  Dr. 

Jones,  Dr.  Canfield,  and    Catharine  Gallaway. 

And  in  addition  to  the  reason  for  postponement 
arising  from  the  absence  of  these  witneeaes,  it 
had  become  necessary,  in  anticipation  of  the  plea 
of  iiuaniiy  which  he  had  learned  was  to  be  sot 
up  by  the  prisonei's  counsel,  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  persons  who  bad  known  the  accused 
for  many  years. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Court  decid- 
ed lo  adjourn  the  cause  to  the  next  term,  which 
will  bo  April  next,  when,  if  we  may  judge  from 
private  information  of  high  authority  a  develope- 
ment  of  facts  will  be  made  more  extraordinary 
than  any  yet  recorded  in  the  annals  ol  im(>ositiou 
and  delusion. 

The  London  Courier,  of  the  1 1th  of  last  month 
gives  the  following  paragraph  : 
*'  There  are  in  the  United  States,  says  a  New 

York  paper,  300,000  drunkards.  Suppose  thf  y 
were  all  lo  die  to  day,  and  to  be  buried  side  by 
side  in  one  continued  line,  allowing  three  ieot  for 
the  width  of  each  grave,  and  three  feet  between 
them — the  line  of  graves  would  extent  3409 
miles  !  Were  they  to  be  buried  in  one  grave 
yard,  they  would  cover  an  area  of  680  acres,  and 
a  fence  to  enclose  it  would  be  more  than  four 
miles  in  circuit.  War  has  lU  horrors — famine 
has  iu  horrors — pestilence  has  its  horrors — but 
the  horrors  of  intemperance  co.ncentrate  and  ex. 
eeod  them  all.  In  ten  years'  time  the  whole  pro. 
cession  will  have  passed,  and  the  grave  yard  will 
be  filled.  How  long  shall  it  be  so  ?  Will  sm 
end  never  come  ?" 

Fire. — About  half  past  twd  o'clock  this  mon  - 
ing,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden  building,  in  the 
rear  of  Amos  street,  the  property  of  Mr  Isaac 
Ammerman,  and  tenanted,  and  osod  as  a  dye 
house  by  Mr.  James  Mellville.  It  was  consider- 
ably injured,  and  a  quantity  of  yam  and  dye  stuffs 
destroyed  ;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  befors 
it  reached  any  of  the  adjoining  buildings. — [Jour, 
of  Com.] 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Eurofk. — Another  arrital — the 
South  America  from  Liverpool,  in  a  passage,  for 
the  ••ason  of  the  year,  most  unusual — brings 
London  dates  to  the  16ih  ult. 

The  South  America  arrived  off  the  tlook  Sa- 
turday,  and  sailed  on  ibe  17th  December,  ma- 
king the  pasvags  from  port  to  port  in  23  days. 

The  new  English  Administration  is  formed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  f  reraier ;  and  without  any  ad- 
mixture, as  will  be  seen,  of  Reformers. 

Appplication  was«  it  is  said,  made,  but  without 
success,  both  to  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  to  j»in  the  administration,  whence  the 
inference  seems  reasonable,  that  no  such  as- 
surance was  given  of  the  future  march  of  the 
Cabinet,even  in  the  circumscribed  path  of  reform, 
which  those  gentlemen  have  followed,  as  would 
justify  their  taking  office. 

The  dates  from  Paris  are  of  the  13tfa.  The 
Chambers,  as  we  stated  in  commenting  on  the 
news  by  the  Sylvie  de  Grasse  would  be  the  case, 
did  net  meet  between  the  8th  and  13th.  On  the 
13th,  Saturday,  nothing  special  was  done,  and 
nothing  at  all  on  our  subject ;  so  that  up  to  Mon- 
day, 15th  Dec,  no  mention  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  American  treaty. 

In  Spain,  Mina'a  name  and  services  do  not  ai>- 
pear  to  have  produced  as  yet  any  confidence  in, 
or  good  result  to,  the  Queen's  cause,  nor  to  have 
in  any  manner  dispirited  the  Garlists. 

The  packet  ship  United  States,  lloldridge 
master,  in  coming  out  of  the  dock,  was  run  ashore 
by  the  pilot,  and  was  obliged  to  be  discharged, 
having,  however,  only  slightly  damaged  her  car- 
go. She  would  soon  ho  ready  again  foi  sea. 
England. 

London,  Dec.  11-. — The  King  held  a  Privy 
Council  yesterdav.  which  was  attended  by  the 
Lord  Chancehor,  (Lyndhurst)  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquess  of  Camden,  Earls  oi  Ruslyn, 
Amhurst,  and  Jersey,  Lords  Ellenborough,  Cow- 
ley, and  Maryborough,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  C.  M. 
Suttoo,  Sir  John  Becket,  Sir  H.  Hardinge.Messrs. 
Goulburn  and  Herries — our  future  Reformers. 

Sir.  R.  Peel  was  sworn  into  office  as  Chancel- 
lor ot  the  Exchequer,  and  received  the  seals  of 
office  from  the  King.  He  will  also  be  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter 
some  delay  must  take  place. 

Parliament  was  ordered  to  be  further  pro- 
rogued from  the  18ih  of  the  present  month  to 
Thursday,  the  15th  ot  January.  But  this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  ferm,  as  Parlian;ient  can  be  dissol- 
ved at  any  time.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet 
known  of  the  dissolution,  tiiough  it  is  probable 
that  the  moment  the  ministerial  arrangements  are 
completed  it  will  uke  place. 

[From  the  London  Globe,  Dee,  15 — evening.] 

The  New  British  Ministry. — The  following  is 
a  correct  list  of  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers  ap- 
pointed at  the  Council  held  this  afternoon  at  St. 
James's  Palace  : 

Sir  R.  Peel,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  WhamclifTe,  Privy  Seal. 

Earl  ol  Aberdeen,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Rodslyn,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  Secretary  for  the  Home  De. 
partmcRt. 

Mr.  Herries,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

Sir  G.  Murray,  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. 

Mr.  A.  Baring,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  L.  Kiialcbbull,  Paymaster  of  the  F^orces. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  Pret^ident  of  the  Board  of 
Control 

The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 

The  Secretaryship  for  the  (.'olonies,  and  the 
Chancellorship  for  (he  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  are 
ooi  yet  filled  up. 


The  following  appointments  have  been  made  : 

Sir  J.  Scarlett,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  E.  Sugden,  Chanceller  of  Irelana. 

Lord  Jersey,  Lord  Chamberlatn. 

Lord  Stanley. — No  doubt  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  take  office  will  be  fastened  on  by  the 
men  of  the  crisis  as  a  proof  that  the  country  is 
on  the  eve  of  great  disasters.  Wu  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  enabled  to  calm  their  raptures, 
by  an  assurance  that  Lord  Stanley,  though  de- 
clining to  take  office  for  the  present,  has  une- 
quivocally asserted  that  he  will  support  the  King 
and  the  Ministers  of  his  choice. — [West  Kent 
Guardian. 

Ghent,  Dec.  13. — Our  arrivals  from  Germany 
mention  that  a  marriage  had  been  determined  on 
between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, presumptive  heiress  of  the  thione  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William 
Alexander  Constantino,  the  second  son  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  al- 
liance would  be  the  presage  of  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  It  would  enhance,  if  possible,  the 
splendor  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia. — [Messager  de  Gand.] 

France. 

Paris,  Dec  12. — M.  de  Broglie  is  definitely 
appointed  Ambassador  to  London.  Nothing  is 
waiting  for  to  make  this  nomination  official,  but 
to  know  the  ministerial  arrangements  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet. 

It  was  said  on  'Change,  that  the  Chamber  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  National  the  maximum  of 
the  penalty,  viz  :  five  years  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  20,000  francs.  This  may  be  the  wish  of 
some  fanatic, 'such  as  we  sometimes  meet  with, 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  can  have  so  far  engaged  itself  that  it  can 
be  announced  beforehand  that  it  will  condemn, 
and  to  what  penalty  it  will  condemn. 

The  Paris  paper  ((he  Constitutiouel)  states  that 
*'  Prince  Talleyrand  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he 
has  received  from  tite  Duke  of  Wellington,  invit- 
ing him  to  return  to  London,  and  assuring  him 
that  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country." 

The  principle  topic  of  reflection  at  present  in 
the  Paris  papers  is  the  citation  of  the  editor  of 
the  National  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  for 
publishing  in  his  journal  an  article  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  that  body.  In  pursuance  of  this 
summons  M.  Rouen,  the  respectable  editor  of  the 
National,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  Friday  last,  and  on  his  ap. 
plication  a  delay  of  lour  days  was  allowed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  his  defence. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  yesterday 
M.  Bichot,  B'iitor  of  the  Tribune,  was  arraigned 
for  a  libel  against  the  King,  contained  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  that  journal,  entitled  "  Du  Voy. 
age  du  Roi  a  Compi-igne,"  in  which  allusions 
were  made  to  the  events  at  Lyons,  and  to  the  un- 
fortunate  duel  m  which  M.  Dulong  wae  killed. — 
M.  Bichot  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  lo 
12  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  6,000 
francs.  ■     «' 

Spain.  ^* 

Postscript  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  of  Dec.  13: 

General  Mina,  on  the  7th  instant,  proceeded 
to  Lenz  in  older  to  protect  a  convoy  of  money  ex- 
pected there. 

No  new  engagement  has  taken  place.  On  the 
following  day  he  returned  to  Pampeluna.  Don 
Carlos  was  at  Escura  on  the  7th,  when  Zumala- 
earreguy  was  directing  his  steps  towards  the 
Borunda. 

Paris,  Dec.  12. — A  courier  from  Cadiz  brings 
us  the  intelligence  that  on  the  19th,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Queen's  birthday,  the  civil  governor 
having  objected  to  the  singing  of  the  patriotic 
songs  by  the  actors,  the  spectators  threw  stones 
into  his  box,  and  they  went  to  his  palace,  which 
they  attacked  ;  one  of  the  domestics  was  wound, 
ed.  At  the  departure  of  the  courier  the  agitation 
had  not  ceased,  and  had  spread  to  Xerxes  de  la 
Frontera. 

Compromise  in  Spain. — The  Memorial  Ues  Py- 
renees of  Pau  says — "Ii  is  affirmed  that  Zumai. 
acarreguy  has  written  to  General  Mina,  propos- 
ing,  as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  efTusion 
of  blood  m  the  Peninsula,  timt  a  marriage  should 


be  contracted  between  the  young  Queen  and  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos  ;  but  Mina  replied,  that  rebels 
must  first  lay  down  their  arms.  The  war,  there- 
fore,  is  about  to  recommence  with  increased  fury, 
and  will  become  a  war  of  extermination. 

It  is  conjectured  by  the  Times  of  the  16th  ult- 
and  by  the  Standard  (which  as  a  Tory  paper  may 
be  supposed  the  more  accurate  now  in  such  mat. 
ters,)  that  Lord  de  Grey,  better  known  as  Lord 
Grantham,  is  to  be  the  Vice  Regent  of  Ireland, 
in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  Wellesly,  who  had 
quitted  his  government,  as  will  he  seen  by  the 
annexed 

Arrival  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irk. 
LAND. — The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  Wellesley 
and  suite  arrived  at  the  Clarendon-kotel,  New 
Bond  street,  on  Friday  evening,  from  the  Vice. 
regal-lodge,^  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  Firebrand 
Government  steamer  conveyed  the  Marquis  and  ' 
Marchioness,  with  their  carriages  aid  luggage, 
fiom  Howth  to  Holyhead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caton 
arrived  at  the  Clarendon  on  the  preceding  jven- 
ing,  from  Ireland. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  R.  Daxoson,  brotber*in.Iaw 
of  Mr.  Peel,  is  to  be  the  new  Secreury  for  Ire. 
land. 

The  Examiner  thus  speaks  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  answered  to  the  Duke's 
whistle.  He  has  hurried  home  and  sprung  into 
office  with  the  speed  of  mischief.  His  politics 
turned  with  his  coach  wheels.  Perish  principles 
— welcome  place  !  What  are  now  his  opinions  7 
The  opinions  which  he  finds  in  the  coat  pocket  of 
his  official  unitoriH. 

Miraculous  as  was  the  Duke's  conversion  to 
Reform,  that  of  Sir  Robert  must  have  been  more 
sudden.  He  receives  a  note  of  invitation — it  was 
but  to  ask  and  have — to  govern  or  not  to  govern 
was  then  the  short  question — was  he  to  stay  at 
Rome  with  his  principles,  or  to  order  post  horses 
and  dash  home  through  thick  and  tliin  for  the 
prize  ? — he  was  a  Reformer  in  the  crack  of  a 
whip.  His  professions  were  of  no  more  concern 
to  him  than  the  cattle  which  speeded  him  on  his 
journey — what  mattered  it  whettter  he  was 
drawn  by  a  black,  a  white,  or  a  piebald,  so  that 
he  advanced  to  his  goal  7  What  carea  he  for  the 
coler  of  his  opinions,  so  thnt  they  forward  bis 
fortunes  7  The  journey  to  government  was  no 
more  to  be  accomplished  with  his  own  principles 
than  with  his  own  horses,  so  he  took  back-post- 
ers. And  now  here  he  is  seated  in  the  Treasury, 
First  Lord  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
what  else  he  is  to  be,  whether  anti-reformer  or 
eham.reformer,  is  doubtless  to  him  inunaterial — 
he  will  take  the  part  which  place  makes  conve- 
nient. 

Madame  Recamier  has  left  the  interest  of  20,- 
OOOf.  as  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  treatise  on 
the  influence  of  grief  as  a  cause  of  sickness  and 
death.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emic de  M^decine.  The  unfortunate  lady  was 
hers»lf  fur  a  long  time  a  prey  to  wasting  sor- 
rows, under  which  she  at  length  sunk  The 
consciousness  of  her  approaching  end,  and  of  its 
cause,  no  doubt  originated  the  idea  of  this  singu- 
lar bequest.  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  Oet.25.  [The 
principal  cause  of  the  grief  of  this  once  beautiful 
and  always  amiable  lady  was  the  loss  of  her  per- 
sonal charms.  She  did  not  feel  what  everybiody 
who  knew  her  did — that  age  had  not  impaired 
her  power  of  pleasing  and  interesting  all  who 
saw  her.] 

The  Liverpool  papers  of  17th  December,  aa« 
nounce  the  arrival  by  the  "  England,  from  this 
port,  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  chtuta  tea."  This 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  abolishing  the  monopoly  of 
the  E<ist  India  Company. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irting.— On  the 
6ih  instant,  at  Glasgow,  between  the  hours  of 
11  and  12  o'clock  at  night,  died  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving.  Ha 
was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  his  departing  words 
were  **  la  life  er  in  death  I  am  the  Lord's ;"  pre- 
vious  to  which,  he  sung  the  23d  psalm  in  Hebrew, 
accompanied  by  his  wife's  father,  the  Rev.  Joha 
Martin. 
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[  Prom  TaU'a  Bdmbiugli  Mmgaztne.  ] 

TUB  PAST,— THE   PRESKNT,— THE  FUTURE. 

RBincB !  Aanca !  Peoctkb  ! 

The  P«•^— the  iVMMU,— and  tb«  Atw*-.— these 

Are  TiBMi'i  three  portion:  mai  Etemity't 

Can  be  no peater.    Btnagt  ia  their  division : 

Each  with  each  making  onioa  nnd  collision.   ■  ^ 

They  were,  or  are,  or  will  b«,  each  the  same ;  ~ 

Aad  each  tht  other,  in  their  order,  name        ^ 

Aitd  being.    Yet  two  of  these  are  infinite : —  -'  '  ■ 

TbM  Pait,  11111  reflueaton  thedeepening  night  > 

Of  pre  eternity,  whose  unborn  source  ',    ''>'' 

Receives,  absorbs,  accelerates,  iu  course ; 

The  Future  from  its  poet-eternal  store  *  ':.    - 

Farth  iasaing,  and  extending  more  ;tnd  more ; 

Tba  Preaent,— how  shall  we  iu  state  define  1 

What  band  shall  mete  its  nice  ard  narrow  linal 

Gone,  even  in  its  coming,— subtle  shade, 

Whose  advent  liy  no  art  of  man  is  stayad. 

Nor  its  departure  speeded;  that  small  space, 

Whose  point  the  Future  and  the  Past  efface    ,')si-  • 

la  the  same  instant.    It  will  be  the  Past, 

And  it  bath  been  the  Future:  yet  doth  last, 

The  unchanged,  always  changing.  Present;  still 

Blending  the  bonndariea  of  wars  and  wiil. 

The  Isthmian*  kow  of  each  Eternity, 

rwiaiac  the  has  been,  being,  and  to  be; 

TtM  bdd|e  of  either  kvee,  single  archtd,  •  ^ 

O'er  whose  short  epan  tbeceaselaas  Past  hath  marclMd 

Prom  the  quick  Future,  which  its  track  pursues, 

O'vartakes,  impelt,  efflicea,  and  ranews. 

The  far  Past.  Cades  behind  Oblivion's  veil ; 

Tka  nearer  gtauns  through  Memory's  reflex  pale;— 

Dark  as  the  distant  Future;  while  the  near 

Takca  the  prianstic  tints  of  hope  and  fear. 

Our  aires  possessed  the  Past— its  state  was  theirs. 

Oar  childfen  are  the  future's  destined  heirs : 

While  between  eithar  range  ouraclves  are  thrown. 

The  waste  forgotten,  and  the  waate  unknown  :— 

So  are  the  twaia  of  lifeless  void  tj  us— 

The  anti-naul,  and  the  poihumous ; 

Bbadding  alike  their  deep,  impervious  gloom, 

Before  the  cradle  and  behind  the  tomb. 

Bat  the  im  iiedlate  Present— which  doth  ewell 

On  its  own  instant  indivisible —  ,i^<? 

The  speck  of  time,  incapable  of  pause-*    "*        . 

It  was  what  will  be,  and  will  be  what  wis, 

Vet  ever  is,  a  filling,  emptying  sea;  :'  a 

Through  which  the  river  of  Puturity  -   .'^ 

Exbanstleas  rotla  into  the  broad  and  deep 

Uulf  of  the  Past,  with  never  tiring  sweep. 

How  strange,  that  what  i*  nothing  should  tie  all — 

Continual  time,  a  timeless  iaterval — 

A  viewless  atom,  slipping  fro  n  the  sense. 

An  orb  of  undeacribed  drcamference, 

Forbear  the  enlarging  tbooght- nor  urge  a  theme 

Wbieh  He  alone  can  reach— the  Power  Sujireine,— 

Within  tlie  glance  of  whose  ail  seeing  eye; 

The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Puture  lie,—, 

A  triune  point  in  one  eternity.    — 

Tel  hence  a  seasonable  lesson  may 

Wall  be  extended 

Be  then  our  net  with  present  wisdom  cast. 

To  catch  the  Future,  ere  it  De  the  Past!       E.  L.  L.  8. 

'    "  •*■:■   ir-:,.-.i-.:jl' :>;'•■■.,  *i*jiSi<.v-..    ';•     *  O.  Life  ! 
Thou  weak  built  bllmMs,  dkM  doat  prodd!v  rise. 
Up  between  two  eieraities  !  COWLEY. 


T  MECHANICS'    MAGAZINE.) 

ilE  NUMBER  FOR  DECEMBER,  which  completes 
the  Awnb  volume  of  this  popular  work,  is  published.  It 
contains  a  portrait,  engraved  on  copper,  of  RoBaar  Ful- 
ton, with  a  Memoir,  and  some  documents  respecting  his 
claim  to  tlie  honor  of  first  originating  steam  navigation. 
Also,  upwards  of  .'iO  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  connect- 
ed with  the  arte  and  sciences. 

Q2r  The  first  number  for  1835  will  be  ready  very  sbArt- 
ly.  0ubecribers  who  are  deficient  of  numbers  can  be  sup- 
plied, as  the  work  ia  stereotyped. 

T%t  Mtekaiucg'  Magazine  «»d  Rtgisttr  of  InventUms 
and  lmprtivtm4utt  is  published  by  the  Proprietors,  D.  K. 
Minor  k.  J.  E.  Cha^lus,  at  No.  35  Wall-street,  New 
York :  in  wteklf  ibeeta  of  16  pagea,  at  64  cents— in  mobtb- 
ly  parts  of  64  pagea,  af  3I:(  cents — ^in  voliunes  of  384  pages, 
in  cloth  boards,  at  f  f.7S — or  at  93  per  annum,  in  advance. 
JeRN  KmaHT,  (formerly  proprietor  of  the  London  Mecha- 
nica' Maozioei)  Bdltor. 

H        AGENTS  POR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY  C.    WOODHULL,  of  WheaUand,  Monroe 
county,  New  Terk,is  agent  for  the  following  Publications: 

The  New  York  American  Dally,  at  tiO.OO  -Tri  Week- 
ly, at  $5.60— Semi-Weekly,  at  $4.00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  fO.OO  per 
annum. 

The  Mcchaaaica'  Magazine,  two  voluma*  a )  ear,  at  93.00 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  9S.M  per  annum,  or  $1.25  per  numl>er. 

ThePaaaily  Magaune,416pagesayear,  at  |t.50in  ad- 


STKPHENSON, 

Btulder  of  a  superior  style  of  Patsenger  Cart  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  364  Elizabethatreet,  oearBieeckeritreai, 
New-York. 
S::^  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would    do    well  to 
examin  hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  l>e  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York   and  Uarlam   Railroad, 
now  in  operation.  J  id  if 

RAII.ROAD  CAR  WHKKLS  AKD  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  Sued  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paierson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Pateraon,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaedjcomplete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k.  OR08VEN0R. 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILiROAD  SPIKES. 

S^  Railroad  Spikea  of  every  description   required, 
e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 
Spikea  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recomsnended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  use. 
Ship  and  Buai  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
ao  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING II  CO.,  AJbanv,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Trey,  N.  Y.  sept.lS-1  y 
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RAILHTAT  IRON. 

1  Flat  Mart  in 
inch,  j  IHhsofUiolA 
do.  I  ficoou'rsunk 
do. 
do. 
do. 


13"  Niuety-five  tone  ot  1  inch  by 

300  do.      n  do. 

40  de.      ij  do. 

800  do.      S    do. 

;--,'        600  do.      at  do. 

^I'Y^^'  soon  expected. 


I  holes  ends  cut 

[at  an  angle  of 

46  degr's  with 

splicing  pla's, 

nails  to  suit. 

per  yard,  with  the  re> 


Tlw  Monthly  Repoaitory  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  or  36  pages  a  month,  at  91.00  iu  advance, 
now  in  the  5(n  volume,  boundvolumes  91.25 

Tlw  Ladies'  Corapanioa,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  93.00 
^     per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91.50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland, 
Monrecouaty,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  September 
l».  1834.  n6v6  Ctf. 

:  a  RAILROAD  CARS, 

llesan.  D.  It  J.  Mn'CHELL,  Eclipee  Foundry.  Holli- 
d^Aunh,  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
prauared  to  manufacture,  at  ahon  notice,  any  number  of 
li>lroa4I  Cum— in   the  moat   approved    and  aubatantial 
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360  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  30  lbs. 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheela  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  Si,  Sj,  ^,  3,  3^,  3^,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  iibove  will  be  sold  Iree  olUuiy,  to  Slate  Govern- 
meiKs  and  Incorporated  Oovemmenu,  and  the  DrawbacJt 
taken  In  part  payment.  A.  li  O.  RALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  sampleBofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chain,  Pins,  Wedgee,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  GreaiRpiain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

iCr  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  ,for 
sale  or  leaae,  their  well  known  esiablisbment,  stiuated  one 
mile  fnm  Boaton.    The  improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiltr  HtuMt,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  malting  boiter:^  fur  Lacemttive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  2.  BUckimiiJC$  Shop,  M  reel  by  30.  fitted  «»ith  craaea 
fur  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  r,oc»metive  Haute,  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  llie  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  ia  this  ectablish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  elate, 
IW  feet  by  4f>,  containing  two  wster-wbcels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Sliop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac  ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capatjie  cil  rolling  4  tons 
nf  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Hammeis,  one  of  wbich  is  very  large  ;  Kngiiie  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  Vt  home  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With;  anda  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feel  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  Ac.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  large 
ware-houte,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Cactiags  of 
Hydraulic  Presnes,  Locomotive  and  other  i^ team  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  Sliaftc,  Stoves,  Graias,  fcc.  Ice. 
Tliese  were  made  af  the  most  durable  mattrials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scienlihc  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  te  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  by  Sn,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimnejra,  and  Ihrnaces,  fur  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  prexent  usiid  as  a  boarding  house,  and  can 
accoiamodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  ran^e  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  roonu,  a  Braas  Foun 
dry,  room  tor  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  establi>hmeNt  !jeing  on  tide  water,  preaents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  liarbor«  of-BMion,  to  ttie  wharf  ia  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  sents  per  tun.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been'eomplcted  at  this  esta- 
blisbmert;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  liock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  eicellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  tltc  Providence;  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive'"  Vanke«>,"  now 
runuinp  nn  the  latter  road,  Hiid  lite  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
liy  the  Biatr  of  Penniylvaiiia,  were  built  at  tlieac  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  prt^mises,  12 
Locomotivea  and  as  many  tenders,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cara  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  anuam. 
For  terms,  apply  to 

THOS.  J.  fiCKLEY, Trees'.  Itc.,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Boaton,  Dec.  80, 1834. 


S:^TOWN8EHD  *.  DURFEE«  of  Palmyra. 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  liavins  removed  their 
entablii'hmenllo  Hudson,  under  the  ranie  of  Dur/te,  May 
k.  Co.  offer  toanpply  Rope  of  any  re<juired  length  (with- 
out splice)  for  inclined  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  ahortcst 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  ofihe  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  of  Rope,  the  public 
arerelerredioJ.B.  Jervis,Ene.  M.  k.  H.R.  iLCo.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caiboiidalc,  Luternc 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New. York,  t 
January  29,  I9ii.  S 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

113-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  aiier  five  years  suc- 
cessful operaiiua  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  FateDt,)  are  found  superior  to  anv  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  aupplied  whh  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almoataitihe  Rail- 
roads now  in 'progress  in  the  United  Slates  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  abov*  named  lacuH7 — for  which 
purpose  thev  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

H^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Trojh  N.T.July,  IMI. 

23*  Spikes  are  kept  lor  aale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
A  JTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  %i'i  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  k  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as<!arly  as  practical,  as  the  subsr.riher  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  ncreaaing  demand  for  hw  Spikes. 

J33  lam H.   BURDEN. 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

(3"  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  eizes.  with  high 
raagnilyine  powers  with  glaaaes  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorimefti  ot  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  O.  W.  BLUNT,  r54  Water  street. 
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coraer  of  Maidenlane. 


SURVETHNO  ANDENGINEERINO 
IfrSTRinKKIVTS. 

t3~Tbe  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Insau- 
menta  in  hir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  principles  ot  consiruction  ami  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new:  amonr  which  are  an   Improved 
Compaaa,  with  aTelesc«>pe  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ofthr  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Oonieroeter,  with  two  Tel- 
eecopea— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpoees. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical Insuiimeni  Maker,  Nu.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otbers  interested. 

BaUimors,  I8I3. 

in  replr  to  thy  inquiries  respectingihe  Instrumenuman- 
ufaaurea  by  thee,  now  in  use  oi«  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  in- 
formation.The  whole  number  of  Levels  qow  in  poaasssion 
ol  the  department  ofconstructioo  of  thy  make  is  acven. 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depannienu 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thev 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  thai  thy  patterns  for  the  levelaand  com- 
paases  have  been  preferreit  by  my  asaiatants  generally,  10 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compaaa  is  superior 
to  any  other  decription  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yeitri. 
ed.  in  laying  ihe  rails  on  thij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more'racently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  tlie  vane  sighu,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com - 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  thai  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  ufe  for  laying  ot 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER.  Sup't  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdclphia.  Febraary,  ISU. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compaaa,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrumciii 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  moat  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  ISSS. 

For  a  year  pam  I  have  used  Instruments  mudr  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  Pliiladelphia,  in  which  he  ha.  cunibinrd 
the  propcniesol  a  Tlieodolite  with  ilie  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Insirnmenta  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  rceommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineera  aa  preferable  to  any  ethers  lor  that 
purpose. 

HCNEY  R-CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad. 

ml  l§  OerBani.  and  Norrjsi.  Rallcoat 
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liEGISIiATVBE  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

In  Sbnatk — Stturduy. 
The  President  announced  the  rollowing. 

iTANDING  COMMITTEEI. 

On  Claimg — Mesars.  Sudam,   Tracy,  Fiak. 

On  Finaocfl — Meaars.  Van  Schaick,  Haisey, 
Beardaley. 

On  Judiciary — Messra.  Lansing,  Edmonds, 
Edwards. 

On  Milids. — Messrs.  Maison,  Kembie,  Ganse. 
voort. 

On  Canals — Messrs.  Hubbard  Armstrong  Li. 
vingstun. 

On  Railroads — Measrs.  Edwards.  Mack  Mai- 
son. 

On  roads  and  Bridges — Messra.  Seger,  Wilies, 
Jones. 

On  Literature^Messrs.  Gansevoort,  Bishop, 
Young. 

On  State  Prison — Messrs.  Macdonald,  Beards- 
ey,  Lanaing. 

On  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies — Messrs. 
Edmonds,  Armstrong,  Slower. 

On  Divison  o(  Towns  and  Counties — Messrs. 
Fisk,  Mack.  Beckwith. 

On  Ajfriculture — Messrs.  Haisey,  Cropsey, 
Grifiin. 

On  Manufactures — Messrs.  Bishop,  Loomis, 
Downing. 

On  Privileges  and  Elections — Messrs.  McDow 
•II,  Wills,  Beckwith. 

On  Enrolled  Bills — Messrs.  Mack,  Lawyer, 
Lacey. 

On  Indian  Affairs — Measrs.  Kembie,  Loomis, 
Fox. 

On  Expiring  Laws — Messrs.  Tracy,  Macdon- 
ald, Cropaey. 

On  Expenditures — Messrs.  Stower,  Griflin, 
Loomis. 

On  hicorporation  of  Cities  and  Villags — M  essrs. 
Livingston.  Seger,  Beckwith. 

Select  Committeet  on  Governor's  Message. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  County  Prisons — 
Messrs  Armstrong,  Lacy,  Edmonds. 

"  To  Police  of  County  Poor  Houses — Measrs. 
Kembie.  Downing,  McDowell. 

•'  To  Instruction  of  the  Blind — Messrs.  Young, 
Livingston,    Sudam. 

'*  To  Asylum  of  the  Insane  Poor — Messrs. 
Beardsley,  Gansevoort,   Lansing. 

"Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  Lottery  Tickets — 
Messrs.  Slower.  Tracy,  Van  Schaick. 

"  To  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants — Messrs 
Cropsey,  Jones,  Lawyer,  Bishop,  Seger,  Hub. 
bard,  Haisey,  Fox.  ,  .■,    .     .,- 

In  Assembly. 

The  SrKAKER  announced  the  following 

8TANOIN<i  COMMITTEES. 

Ways  and  Means — Messrs.  Dayan,  Cash,  Pet- 
lit,  Shafer,  King. 

On  Grievances — Messrs.  Adams,  Hough, 
Brooks,  Mallery,  Moore. 

On  the  Judiciary — Livingston,  Roosevelt,  M. 
H.  Sibley,  Krum,  Daysn. 

On  expirinz  laws-^Messrs.  Stetson,  Moseley, 
Warren,  A.  Hascall  Kent. 

On  Claims — Messrs.  M.  H.  Sibley,  Burhans, 
Cuykendall,  A.  Woodworth,  Benjamin. 

On  CoUegea,  Academies  and  Common  Schools 
— Messrs.  Wetmore,  Burke,  Clinch,  Van  Bergen. 
P.  W.  Paddock. 

On  Engrossed  Bills — Messrs.  SuiTern,  Peck, 
Plumb,  Crowel,  Niles. 

On  the  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and 
Counties — Messrs.  Palmer,  Griswold,  Harvey, 
Ingersoll,  W.  Woodworth. 

On  the  Incorporation  of  Cities  and  Villages — 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Ringgold,  Tillinghurst,  Tom. 
linson  Wylie. 

On  Agricullure — Messes.  Healey,  Beeher, 
Conklia,  Crary,  Horton. 

On  the  Incorporation  of  Charitable  and  Reli. 
geous  Societies — Messrs.  Thorn,  Coe,  Wheeler, 
T.  Lewis,  Bennet. 

On  the  Incorporation  and  alteration  of  the 
Charters  of  Bankmg  and  Insurance  Companies — 
Messrs  Wilkinson,  Adams,  Davi»,  Van  Ben- 
thoysen,  Denoiston. 

On  the  Petiiions  of  Aliens — Messrs.  Patterson, 
J.  Clark,  Philo,  Tyrrell,  E.  Strong- 

On  the  establishment  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Ac 
— Messrs.  Anthony,  Phillips,  C.  Strong,  Hicks, 
Blatcbly.  '•r   •  -^  •    -■'  r- 
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On  Canals— Messrs.  Wager,  Baker,  A.  Clark, 
Crain,  W.  S.  Paddock. 

On  Railroads — Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Ogden, 
Preston,  Eldred,  Hutchingson. 

On  Stales  Prisons  and  the  Penitentiary  system 
— Messrs.  Stevens,  Crosby,  Groom,  Cadwell,  J. 
W.  Lewia. 

On  the  Militia  and  the  Public  Defence — 
Messrs.  Lockwood,  Fisher,  Crairo,Stetson,  Wet- 
more. 

On  Indian  Affairs — Meesrs.  Moseley,  Lytle, 
Jones,  Barnum,  McKie. 

On  the  manufacture  of  Salt — Messrs.  Parker, 
Seger,  Barnes,  A.  Brown,  Hillyer. 

On  Medical  Societies — Messrs.  Judd.  Rice, 
Williama,  Murphy,  Waldron. 

On  two  thirds  bills — Messrs.  Gray,  Herttell, 
Burr,  SufTem,  Wager. 

On  Public  Lands — Messrs.  King,  Woodbury, 
Odell,  Powers,  Hildreih. 

On  Trade  and  Manufflctures — Messrs.  Quack- 
enboss,  S|  ringer,  Hillei,  Woodward,  M'Clure. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Oovemof's  Message. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  State  Prisons — 
Messrs.  Carr,  Burhans,  Griswold,  Loomis,  C. 
Clark,  Williama,  Wilkinson,  D.  Sibley. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  Poor  Houses — 
Messrs.  Ostrom,  Simmons,  Farwell,  Richmond, 
Hendee. 

On  80  much  as  relates  to  Insane  Poor — Messrs. 
Hertell,  Ogden,  Van  Bergen,  Beecher,  Tilling- 
haat,  Woodbury,  Coe,  Plumb. 

On  BO  much  as  relatefrto  the  Blind — Messrs. 
Cash,  J.  Haakell,  Livingston,  Moore,  Gray,  Car. 
penter,  Cuykendall.  G.  Brown. 


WEEKLY  RERORT  of  DEATHS. 
1'he  City  Inipeclor  reporti  lh«  death  af  175  perwnt  for 
he  week  ending  un  Satnrday  last,  of  whom  40  were  men, 
33  women,  59  boyn,  43  ciria — of  the  following 

DitB&sKi.— Attpbyxit  I,  burned  or  sealded  6;  caKualiy 
3;  convuL'ioiiii  14:  consumption  34;  contusion  I;  cramp 
in  the  stomach  1 ;  dropsy  2 ;  dropsy  in  the  head  i)  fever, 
1 ;  fever,  tiilioas  I ;  (ever,  remitleat  1 ;  fever,  Kcarlet  5  ; 
fever,  typlius  3 ;  flux  iofHntiie  1 ;  gravel  1  ;  hives  or  croup 
9  ;  ioflawniation  ot  the  bowels  3  ;  of  the  brain  4 ;  of  the 
ci)e8t4;  of  the  liver  I;  Iat«mp«rance7 ;  marasmus  4;  old 
age  6;  palsy  2;  Deri|>i>eum  >ny  18;  rheumatism 'i  ;  small- 
jiux  14 ;  sprue  1 ;  stillborn  U  ;  suicide  8;  tabes  meseiiierica 
I ;  teethiiig  3 ;  whooping-cough!;  worms  2. 

Of  whom  64  were  of  the  age  of  one  year  and  under  ;  11 
between  1  and  2  ;  18  between  2  and  5 ;  6  between  5  and 
10;  Sbetwean  10  and  SO;  30  between  90  and  30;  18  be. 
iween  30  and  40  ;  10  between  40  and  50  ;  19  between  50  and 
60  ;  S  between  GO  and  70 ;  4  between  70  and  80 ;  2  beiwem 
80  and  90. 

GERBET  FORBES,  City  Inspector. 

HCT"  Of  the  above,  IS  were  colored  persons. 


SAUK8  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AT  AUCTION, 
By  James  RiMclier  ^  Sons — January  10. 

The  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  of  Biecclttr  and  Charles 
streets,  3S  by  75  f«tt  93400 

The  three  iou  a4joiRlng  with  same  building, 
being  70  feet  on  Blecclier  and  75  on  Charlvs  st.  8300 

The  house  and  lot  No.  il8  Franklin  street,  be- 
tween Ch.-tpel  and  (Tburch  sis.  lot  20  by  30  feet  355 

TIte  lot  on  East  Broadway,  next  the  comer  of 
Montgomery  street,  running  to  Division  street, 
with  a  two  story  house,  being  275  Division  street, 
lot  33  by  1S3  6650 

I'he  lot  on  the  c»mar  of  Liberty  and  Greenwicli 
streets,  being  about  45  feet  on  Liberty,  and  about 
04  feel  on  Greenwich  street  13,000 

The  lot  No.  30  (;;old  street,  about  27  feet  front, 
90  in  the  rear,  and  8H  deep  10,000 

One  lot  on  the  comer  ot  Statt  and  Nevins  street, 
Brooklyn,  25  by  100  825 

Four  kH8  adjoining  the  above  at  875  3.000 

One  lot  on  the  opposite  corner  .  <,  goo 

Eight  lots  adjoining  the  above  at  700  SCOO 

One  lot  on  the  corner  of  Avenue  C  and  4tli  tt, 
24  by  about  100  1500 

Three  lots  adjoining  the  same  at  1200  3600 

Six  lots  on  39i)i  hui.,  near  3d  Avenue,  each  HOO  4800 

Seven  Iota  adjoining  the  above,  each  650  45j0 

'J'be  three  story  brick  house  No.  31  Beekman, 
between  Nassau  and  WilUam  sts,  S3  1-2  by  100  It      13,500 

The  two  8.ory  brick  house  and  lot  No.  II  Hague 
street,  lot  about  16  by  38  3500 

The  8  story  brick  front  house,  adjoining  the  a- 
bove  'No.  9,'  about  the  same  dimensions  3100 

The  lot  adjoining  the  last,  partly  in  tlie  rear, ' 
virith  a  two  story  front  hoUse  3700 

Th«-  thr^e  litury  bricic  house  and  lot  546  Bioad 
way,  lot  90  by  100  feel  7250 

TIm-  JHtory  brick  lioue  and  lot  No.  54  Broad- 
way, lot  30  liy  KKJ  tffi  9400 

The  three  story  iiotise  and  lot  adjoining  tlie  :>ame       96l;0 

Tlif  three  houses  and  UtU  on  H.  comer  of  the 
Bowery  and  Urand  street,  SO  leet  front  on  Itowery 
and  75  on  Grand  26,000 

The  lot  No.  4  Front  street,  running  to  Water  si. 
being  No.  2  Wntsr  street,  being  31 1  2  ft.  oa  FrsRt 
35  OM  Water,  ami  137  feet  in  depth  14,500 
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THE  EXILE. 

Amidst  Sitieria's  mountmlns. 

Dark  glens  and  ice  plains  dreaty, 
Dull  misis  and  frozen  fountaiiia»  . 

An  Exile  worn  and  weary       y^ 
Pined  'neath  the  galling  chain  - 

Of  Muscovy's  creation  ;  * 

Then  Wildly  asked  If  hope  were  vaia         *■ 

From  ev'ry  Obilstian  nation. 

"  I  sought  not  battle,  loved  not  strifli,  ;    ~ 

"  Bu:  bless'd  my  homely  board,  ■." 

"  Till  forced  to  save,  or  lose  my  life, 

"  1  siiatph'd  the  desperate  sword. 
"  The  horde  of  Kui-sian  spoilers  swapt, 

"  Whilst  Rapine  led  their  van; 
"  .My  infants  sliriek'd  their  mother  wept—  ■ 

■' Must  1  not  fael  as  man!  | 

"  Wife,  babes,  liome,  shelter,  all  destroy 'd— 

"  Ah  I  what  remained  tome! 
"  Revenge, — revenge  my  arm  employ'd, 

"Till  crush'd  by  tyraimy. 
"  What  cared  I  for  the  sanguine  wave, 

"  Whilst  Russian  was  the  Mood  1 
"  But  when  I  saw  the  Polish  brave 

"  Immersed  in  Poland's  blood. 

"  My  head,  my  heart,  my  hand  alike 

"  Grew  savage  in  ti>«  tietf-;  '  * 

"  Despair's  dark  dicutes  bade  use  strik«v 

"  Grim  horroi  held  my  shield. 
•'  Oh,  Poland  !  had  thy  martial  train 

"  Been  powerful  as  brave, 
"  N  e'er  had  the  tyrant  Ruasian  chain 

■•  Fetter'd  a  Polish  slave !  ;  . 

"  No  fond  one  left  to  sigh  farewell,     * 

*'  Nor  kind  hand  mine  to  clasp,       '.  '" 
"  Oh,  1  was  like  the  wild  gazelle 

"  Within  a  tiger's  srasp  ! 
**  Home,  hope,  and  freedom  lost  to  me, 

"  What  charm  could  lifecontain  1    .     . 
"  The  darkest  page  of  history 

"  Will  show  our  conflict  vaia.         ^--  ' 

"  Yes,  Despotism  has  subdued     -''.'*- 

"  All  that  he  can  subdue  ;  '  ' .  ' 

"  But  'luidsl  the  wil.test  solitude         '''' 

"  The  soul  of  freedom  grew  : 
"  Chains  cannot  gall  the  master  mind, 

*'  Though  round  the  captive  thrown , 
*'  This,  to  the  glory  of  mankind, 

"  Was  shown  at  Marathon. 
"  More  modern  story  bidi<  us  bless  .  , 

"  The  Orison's  happy  band, 
"  When  valour's  daring  met  success, 

"  And  fre(<d  bic^  native  land. 
"  Oh  might  tlie  sbade  of  gallant  Tell 

*' Saruiatia's  heart  relume. 
"  And  to  some  ruin'd  Polish  cell 

"  Call  Glory  from  her  to  ub  ! 
"  Although  my  sun  may  now  be  set,  - 

"  And  broke  for  aye  my  sword,      ^~  '*  '. 
"  If  in  the  lapse  of  ages  yet  *   - 

"  My  country  be  restored —  • . 

"  If  on  her  hills  the  free-born  boy^ 

"  If  in  her  vatoa  tlie  song, 
'*  If  round  hcrbaarih  the  hallowed  ^ty, 

'*  If  to  her  altars  throng, 

"  A  graceful  race  lu  praise  their  Go4^  ,  '. 

"  In  peace  and  freedom  blest — 
"  I'd  stretch  me  on  Siberia'a  sod, 

"  And  sink  in  dreamlea*  real. 
••  But  if  the  fetters  and  the  fate 

"  That  Moscow's  hand  impose, 
"  Bedestin'd  long  as  Poland's  date, 

"  And  deep  a.<<  Poland's  woes,  V 

"  My  soul  had  best  no  prestienre  keep,      ^' 

"  My  sense  pierce  not  the  gloom;  ^ 

"  Despair  might  groan,  but  would  not  we^ 

"  OVr  Poland's  nameless  tomb. 
"  Sunless  and  starless  in  her  worn, 

"  Unseen,  unsought,  unwept,  4, 

"  Leave  her  where  cypress  only  growa, 

"  Where  omens  dark  are  kept ! 
■<  No,  no!  the  Cadmus- harvest  yet 

"  Will  ripen  on  thy  plains  ;  .,4 

"And  though  proud  Moaeow  may  forget 

"  The  captive  and  his  chains, 
"  Time  shall  rekindle  Poland's  fame, 

"  My  country  yet  shall  be  ;, , 

"  A  nation  bearing  bonour'd  name—  ■■-. 

"  Brave,  independent,  free  !" 

Thus  warm  the  hapleas  Exile's  pray'r,       v. 

Thus  deep  his  patriot  sigh, 
Whilst  hone  illunaed  his  famish'd  cheek. 

And  lit  his  tear-dimm'd  eye. 
But  now  the  chains  are  broken, 

Tlie  spirit  free  to  roam — 
His  sorrows  alt  are  spoken. 

Kind  deatJi  conducts  him  home ! 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who 
wish  It.  Its  sise  is24  by  4UincbM.  It  la  put  up  in  a  cob 
veaient  pMcket  form,  in  roorocco  rovers,  and  accompanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  letter  press,  giving  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  un 
the  Map.  It  wlllalso  be  put  up  in  Marhl*  Pa/er  covers,  so 
as  10  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
postage  of  whieli,  cannot  exceed  44,  and  pr«>kably  not  85 
coutA,  tn  any  nan  of  the  couiuy. 

Published  at  35  Wiill  t^trp«-t.  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2  If n    KMINORfcJ.  E    CHALLI8. 

JUST  re<  wived,  and  for  sale  at  tht  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, 81  Barclay  street,  a  number  of  Greene's  Pa- 
tent iUy  and  Straw  Cuitcr».  Thii<  Machine,  ft  r  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  ease  and  rapidity  in  woikiof,  is  su- 
perior to  any  machine  of  the  kind  for  sale  in  ttic  Union.— 
To  stock  Farmers,  and  the  proprietors  of  Livery  BtaWes, 
it  is  invaluable,  and  would  save  ita  coat  In  a  vary  ftw 
montlis' use.  jSdftclm 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL.. 

NEW-YORK,  JANUAJIY  SM,  183.5. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  G.  Hard, 
Member  of  Congress,  for  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port made  by  A,  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  tolls  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  when  completed  to  Cumberland,  from 
which  we  shall  make  liberal  extracts  at  an 
early  period. 

'■'■  OvKRLAND  JovsNET  TO  India.. — ^lu  reply 
to  our  request  for  information  relative  to 
the  state  and  progress  of  internal  communi. 
cation  and  improvements  in  the  East,  we 
have  been  politely  furnished,  by  a  subscrib- 
er, with  several  numbers  of  the  Asiatic 
JouKR A.L,  in  which  we  find  several  interest. 
ing  articles  relative  to  the  overland  route 
from  India  to  Europe,  which  we  shall  at  an 
early  day  transfer  to  our  columns. 

We  are  grateful  for  such  favors,  and  soli- 
cit from  friends  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
such  of  their  foreign  periodicals,  that  we  do 

not  receive,  as  will  enrich  our  columns. 

?t  — — . 

BOBTON  AND  PROVIDENCE  Railroad. — The  all. 
aoml  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  Corporation 
has  been  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chuaeUs  and  presents  the  following  facts.  Du. 
ring  the  past  year,  the  graduation  of  the  road 
bed  has  been  cempleted  from  the  depot  at  Boa. 
tm  to  the  Rhode  Island  line  at  ladia  bridge,  ex. 


cepting  sundry  sections  of  the  extent  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  all,  which  are  expected  to 
be  completed  on  or  before  the  (rrst  of  May.  A 
single  track  has  been  laid  from  the  depot  at  Bos- 
ton, for  the  distance  of  about  twenty-one  n:iles, 
excepting  for  a  mile  aitd  a  half  in  Canton,  where 
the  graduation  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  there 
are  also  about  tour  n^iles  more  of  the  rail  laid  in 
diiTerent  places  ;  makiqg  an  aggregate  length  o( 
rail  already  laid,  of  twenty  tliree  miles  and  a 
half.  Stone  foundations  have  been  prepared 
throughout  the  remaining  disunce,  where  the 
graduation  is  completed,  wherever  they  were 
considered  necessary.  The  requisite  materials 
for  the  completion  of  the  whole  have  been  enga- 
ged, and  the  directors  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  road  by  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
believed  by  the  agent,  that  the  expense  of  the 
whole  road  will  not  vary  materially  from  theori. 
ginal  estimate. 

The  directors  have  also  caused  a  branch 
railroad  to  be  completed,  ditring  the  past  year, 
from    the  IjOw  Plain   in    Dedham    to    Dedham 

village,  :he  distance  being  about  two  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditarc-s  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  $552,506  7  ,  and  of  receipts 
$526,139  98.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $516,560 
have  beea  received  from  the  stockholders  by 
virtue  of  assessment;  $5,064  74  from  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  goods,  $'2,632  b3 
rom  the  sale  of  materials  ;  and  i862  61  from 
rents :  the  accounts  being  made  up  to  the  first 
day  ot  the  present  month. 


The  new  locomotive  engine  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  was  brought  up  to  town  on 
Wednesday,  and  will,  we  understand,  be 
put  in  operation  on  the  road  in  the  course 
of  a  week. 

Since  the  railroad  was  opened  to  Frank- 
fort, the  passenger  cars  have  been  uniformly 
crowded  both  ways.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon now  than  for  a  gentleman  to  lake  a 
mdrning  ride  to  the  seat  of  Government, 
spend  several  hours  there  in  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Legislature,  and  return 
to  Lexington  again  in  the  afternoon,  with, 
out  fatigue  to  himself,  and  with  but  a  tri- 
fling call  upon  his  purse.  Heretofore,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  distance  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Frankfort  has  been 
considered -?a  full  day's  journey  on  horse- 
back, and  'the  urgency  of  business  alone 
could  form  a  sufficient  inducement  to  prevail 


upon  a  citizen  to  undertake  it.  When  the 
locomotive  is  put  upon  tlie  road,  a  single 
hour  will  suffice  to  accomplish  the  same 
distance,  so  that  time,  space,  and  tiie  worst 
of  obstacles  to  winter  travelling,  jnud,  will 
all  be  overcome. — [Lexington,  Ky.,  Gaz.] 

Genkral  Knowlkdijk.  —  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  following  remarks 
of  Sir  William  Temple  in  other  respects, 
their  justice  in  reiatioii  to  the  medical 
proressioii  must  he  universally  ucknow. 
iedged.  "  It  is  certain,  however,"  says 
this  distinguisned  writer,  "  that  the  study 
of  physic  is  not  achieved  in  any  eminent 
degree,  without  >e»y  great  udvaiicements 
in  the  sciences ;  so  that  whatever  the 
profession  is,  the  professors  have  been 
generally  very  much  esteemed  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  of  their  own  art,  a.s 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  a^es,  and 
thereby  shared  with  the  two  otiier  great 
professions  in  those  advantages  mo.st  com- 
monly valued,  antl  most  eagerly  pursued ; 
whereof  the  divines  seem  to  have  had  the 
most  honor,  the  lawyers  the  most  money, 
and  the  physicians  the  most  learning." 

Hippocrates  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
natural  knowledge,  before  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine;  and  it  has  become 
a  common  saying,  that  where  the  natural 
philosopher  ends,  the  physician  begins. 
The  laws  which  regulate  other  material 
substances  apply  to  the  human  body. 
Chemistry  is  all  essential  to  a  physician. 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,"  said 
Fourcroy,  "  that  modem  chemistr3^Jiai* 
done  more,  in  twenty  years,  for  medicine, 
than  all  the  united  labors  of  preceding 
ages."  The  materia  medica  is  supplied 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  With- 
out  a  knowledge  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
zoology,  a  physician  canno:  understand 
the  medicines  he  prescribe.s,  and  as  the 
nognenclature  of  his  profession  is  derived 
from  the  learned  luiigua^-es,  and  princi. 
pally  from  tiie  Greek,  he  ought  to  l>e  a 
classical  scholar.  In  a  word,  he  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  in  order 
to  compose  that  learned  man  which  is  ex- 
pected  from  an  able  and  accomplished 
physician .  — [Scientific  Tracts. ) 
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On  the  Use  of  Locomotive  Engines  on  Com- 
mon  Roads — in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  Ralston. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Uailroad  Journal : 

Sir,— On  perusing  No.  49,   Vol.  3,  of 
your  Journal,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  letter  from  your  respectablo  correspond, 
ent,  Mr.  Ralston,  on  the  use  of  locomotive 
engines    on  common  roads.     Me    appears 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  may,  under  favora- 
ble  circumstances,   compete    with   animal 
power  in  England,  but  doubts  whether  they 
will  answer  as  well   in  the  United  States. 
My  purpose  is  to  invit*'  attention  to  the  rea- 
sons given  by  Mr.  R.  for  this  conclnsion, 
and  to  the  means  of  obviating  such  objec- 
tions as  appear  to  be  most  formidable.    The 
facts  on  which  Mr.  R.  has  founded  his  con- 
clusion  may  be  rlassed  under  two  general 
heads  :  1.  The  greater  economy  of  steam 
power  and  machinery. in  England  than  in 
the.United  Slates,  and  the  greater  economy 
of  animal  power  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England  ;    2.  The  imperfect  condition  of 
our  roads,  compared  with  tliose  of  England. 
As  to  the  first  point,   I  would  observe,  that 
although  the  facts  stated  are  no  doubt  true, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  from  them,  that  steam 
power  is  not  cheaper  than  animal  power  in 
the  United  States.     The  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  in  England,  but  it  is  fully  proved 
by  experience,  that  steam  power  applied  on 
a  railroad  is,   if  any,  little  more   than  half 
the  expense  of  animal   power.     It  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  the   application  of 
steam  in  propelling  a  locomotive  on  an  iron 
rail,  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in 
comparison    with    animal    power,     which 
would  not  occur  upon  a  common  road.  This 
arises  from  the  slipping  of  the  car  wheels  on 
ascents,  before  the  engine  has  exerted  her 
full  power.     To  avert  this  great  inconve- 
nience, the^jWeight  of  the  engine  [must  be 
increased    to    obtain    sutiicient  adhesion  ; 

which  additional  weight  requires  an  extra, 
and  otherwise  superfluous,  force  to  propel 
it.     It  is  conceded,   I  believe,  that  on  Jhe 
common  road  there  is  no  want  of  adhesion, 
and  hence  lighter  engines  may  be  employed 
with  decided  advantage.     These  facts  show, 
that  the  difference  of  expense  between  steam 
and  animal  power  must  be  greater  on  com- 
mon roads  than  on  a  railway  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  advantages  of  that  power  on  the 
railroad,    we  have  an  assurance  of  a  still 
greater  relative  advantage  on  the  Common 
road.     The  first  objection  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ralston  does  not,  tlierefore,  as  I  think,  sus- 
tain his  doubt  of  the  profitable  substitution 
of  steam  for  animal  power  on  the  common 
road  in  the  United  States.     The  next  objec- 
tion, founded  on  the  imperfect  condition  of 
our  roads,  is  altogether  conclusive  :  no  en- 
gineer, in  his  senses,  would  risk  a  locomo- 
tive engine  upon  the  convex,  uneven,  and 
rough  surface  of  our  best  turnpike  roads. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  employ  the  locomo- 
tive  off  the   railroad,   it  must  not  be  on  a 
common,  but  a  proper  road,  made  for,  and 
restricted    exclusively    to,    that    purpose ; 
which,  I  apprehend,  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  locomotive  than  even  the  best  roads 
in  England,  especially  if  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive  are  made  very  wide,  and  other- 
wise perfectly  adapted  for  this  use.  Having 
explained  the  plan  of  such  a  road  in  No.  5, 
Vol.  9t  ^  your  Journal,  I  need  not  repeat  the 


explanation  here,  but  would  remark  in  ad- 
dition, that  the  great  difficulty  of  arranging 
the  business  on  a  railroad,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  general  use  for  vehicles  of  different  own- 
ers,  running  at  various  speeds,  threatens 
to  become  a  permanent  obstacle  to  its  utili- 
ty, and  especially  its  popularity.  A  proper 
locomotive  road,  suited  for  the  meeting  and 
passing  of  trains  every  where,  would  cora- 

E>ensaie  for  a  considerable  dimmution  of  the 
oad  now  drawn  on  a  railroad.  The  Co- 
lumbia railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  made  by 
the  State,  has  been  opened  for  gejtieral  use 
with  double  tracks,  but  the  interruptions 
are  so  frequent,  that  the  stages  propelled  by 
locomotives  can  only  run  8  or  9  miles  an 
hour.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  the 
State  authorities,  to  manage  the  whole  trans- 
portation by  their  agents,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  times  for  starting,  meetmg,  passing 
places,  &,c.  But  this  indispensable  measure 
is  about  to  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
inhabitants  on  the  borders.  A  hard  gravel 
or  stone  road,  graded  for  the  purpose,  and 
made  wide  enough  for  vehicles  to  pass  or 
meet,  would  remove  all  necessity  for  this  ar- 
rangement, and  individuals  or  companies, 
as  many  as  might  choose  to  embark,  could 
establish  trains  for  travelling  or  freight,  se- 
curing to  the  public  all  the  benefits  of  the 
most  active  competition.         Yours,  &.c. 

J. 
Dec.  29,  1834. 
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[From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Present  State 

of  our   Knov>ledge  of  Hydraulics  as   a 

Branch  of   Engineering.     By    Georoe 

Rennib,  Esq.,  P.  R.  S.,  &c.  &.c.     Part  I. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 
Unappalled,  however,  by  these  difficulties, 
the  Chevalier  Buat,  after  perusing  attentive- 
ly M.  Bossut's  work,  undertook  to  solve  them 
by  means  of  a  theorem  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  science  of  hy- 
draulics.    He  considered  that  if  water  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  fluidity,  and  ran  in  a 
bed  from  which  it  experienced  no  resistance 
whatever,  its  motion  would  be  constantly 
accelerated,  like  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
descending   an  inclined   piftne — but  as  the 
velocity  of  a  river  is  not  accelerated  ad  infi- 
nitum, but  arrives  at  a  state  of  uniformity, 
it  follows  that   there  exists  some   obstacle 
which  destroys  the  accelerating  force,  and 
prevents  it  from  impressing  upon  the  water 
n  new    degree  of  velocity.      This  obstacle 
must  therefore  be  owing  either  to  the  visci- 
dity of  the  water,  or  to  the  resistance  it  ex- 
periences  against  the  bed  of  the  river ;  from 
which  Dubuat  derives  the  following  princi- 
ple.    That  when  water  runs  uniformly  in 
any  channel,  the  accelerating  force  which 
obliges  it  to  run  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  resistances  which  it  experiences,  whe- 
ther arising  from  the  viscidity  .of  the  water 
or  the  friction  of  its  beds.     Encouraged  by 
this  discovery,  and  by  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  solution  of  a  great  many 
cases   in  practice,  Dubuat    was  convinced 
that  the  motion  of  water  in  a  conduit  pipe 
was  analogous  to  the  uniform  motion  of  a 
river,  since  in  both  cases  gravity  was  the 
cause  of  motion,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
channel  or  perimeter  of  the  pipes  the  modi- 
fiers.    He  then  availed  himself  of  the  expe- 
riments of  Bossut  on  conduit  pipes  and  arti- 
ficial channels  to  explain  his  theory:  the 
results  of  which   investigations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1779.     M.  Dubuat  was, 
however,  sensible  that  a  theory  of  so  much 
novelty,  and   at  variance  with  the  then  re- 
ceived theory,  fequiretl  to  be  supported  by 
experiments  more  numerous  and  direct  than 
those  formerly  undertaken,  as  he  was  con- 
strained to  suppose  that  the  friction  of  the 


water  did  not  depend  upon  the  pressure,  but 
on  the  surface  and  square  of  the  velocity. 
Accordingly,  he    devoted   three    years    to 
making  experiments,  and  with  ample  funds 
and  assistance  provided  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, was  enabled  to  publish  his  great 
work,  entitled  Prtncipes  d'  Hydraulique  ve- 
rifies par  un  grand  nombre  d'  Experiences, 
faites  par  Ordre  du  Governement,  2  vols. 
1786,  (a  third  volume,  entitled  Principes  d' 
Hydraulique  et  Hydrodynamique,  appeared 
in  ldl6)  ;  in  the  first  instance,  by  repealing 
and  enlarging  the  scale  of  Bossut's  expert- 
ments  on  pi^es,   (with    water   running  in 
them,)  of  diflerent  inclinations  or  angles,  of 
from  90°  to  jsisj^  pa"  of  »  right  angle, 
and  in  channels  of  from  ^  line  in  diameter  to 
7  and  8  square  toises  of  surface,  and  subse- 
q^uently  to  water  running  in  open  channels, 
in  which  he  experienced  great  difficulties  in 
rendeiing  the  motion  uniform  ;  but  he  was 
amply  recompensed  by  the  results  he  ob- 
tained on  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  of 
the  different  parts  ot  a  uniform  current,  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  velocities  at  the  surface 
and  bottom,  by  which  the  water  works  its 
own  channel,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
resistances  which  different  kinds  of  beds 
produce,  such   as  clay,  sand,  and  gravel; 
and  varying  the  experiments  on  the  efifect 
of  sluices,  and  the  piers  of  bridges,  &,c.,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  formula  applicable 
to  most  cases  in  practice.'*' 

Thus  let  V  =  mean  velocity  per  second, 
in  inches  ; 
<{  =  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or 
quotient,  which  arises  from 
dividing  the  area  or  secUon 
of  the  canal  in  square  iacbes, 
by  the  perimeter  of  the  part 
in  contact  with  the  water,  in 
Unear  inches  ; 
s  =  the  slope  or  declivity  of  .the 
pipe,  or  the  surfiice  of  the 


V 


water ;  '*f^*rH 

g  —  16-087,  the  velocity  in  inch- 
es which  a  body  acquires  in 
falling  one  second  of  time  ; 
n  =  an  abstract  number,  which 
was  found  by  experiment  to 
be  equal  to  243-7  ; 


y/ng  Wd  —  0-1) 


-^^ 0-3  (v'J— 0.1) 


Then  »= 

^/»— leg.  v/*  +  l-6 

Such  are  the  objects  of  M.  Dubuat's  work. 
But  his  hypotheses  are  unfortunately  found- 
ed  upon  assumptions  which  render  the  ap- 
plications uf  his  theory  of  little  use.  It  is 
evident  that  the  supposition  of  a  constant 
and  uniform  velocity  in  rivers  cannot  hold  : 
nevertheless,  he  has  rendered  great  services 
to  the  science  by  the  solution  of  many  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  it  ;  and  al- 
though he  has  lefl  on  some  points  a  vast 
field  open  to  research,  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality  and  accuracy. 

Contemporary  with  Dubuat  was  M.  Che- 
zy,  one  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  of  his 
time  :  he  was  director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et^^^haussees,  and  reported,  conjoint- 
ly with  M.  Perronet,  on  the  Canal  Yvette. 
He  endeavored  to  assign,  by  experiment, 
the  relation  existing  between  the  incUna- 
tion,  length,  transverse  section,  and  velocity 
of  a  canal.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion he  obtained  a  very  simple  expression  of 
the  velocity,  involving  three  different  varia. 
ble  quantities,  and  capable,  by  means  of  a 
single  experiment,  of  being  applied  to  all 
currents  whatever.  He  assimilates  the  re- 
sistance of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  canal 
to  known  resistances,  which  follow  the  law 
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f  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  he  obtains 
the  following  simple  formula:  ■■  ^\  : 


Pv  =    v^g*^ 


I 


1^ 


_,  ,  where  g  i»  =  1608^7  feet,  the 

■  '  ■   ■      *  * 

■  heavy  body  after  falling^one  {second  ; 

J    rf  =  hydraulic  mean  depth,  equal  to  Uie 
J  area  of  the  section  divided  by  the 

I  ■  v'..       perimeter  of  the  part  of  the  canal 
T  in  contact  with  the  water; 

I     $  =  the  slope  or  declivity  of  the  pipe  ; 
'I     J-  =  an  abstract  number,    to   be    deter- 
mined by  experiment. 

»■  In  the  year  1784,  M.  Lespinasse  published 
IB  the  Memoirs-of  the  Academy  of  Science 
Ht  Toulouse  two  papers,  containing  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  expenditure 
of  water  through  large  orifices,  and  on  the 
I  junction  and  separation  of  rivers.  The  au- 
•0  thor  had  performed  the  experiments  con. 
tained  in  his  last  paper  on  the  rivers  Fres. 
quel  and  Aude,  and  on  that  part  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  below  the  Fresquel 
ioekr  towards  its  junction  with  that  river. 

As  we  before  stated,  M.  Dubuat  had 
classified  with  much  sagacity  his  observa- 
tions on  the  different  kinds  of  resistance 
experienced  in  the  motion  of  fluids,  and 
which  might  have  led  him  to  express  the 
gum  of  the  resistances  by  a  rational  func- 
tion of  the  velocity  composed  of  two  or 
three  terms  only.  Yet  the  merit  of  this 
determination  was  reserved  to  M.  Cou- 
lomb, who,    in  a  beautiful  paper,    entitled 

Experiences  destinees  a  determiner  la 
Coherence  des  Fluides  et  les  Lois  de  lenrs 
Resistances  dans  les  Mouvemens  tres  lents," 
proves,  by  reasoning  and  facts, 

lat.  That  in  extremely  slow  raotbns  the 
part  of  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the 
■quare  of  the  velocity  ; 

2dly.  That  the  resistance  is  not  sensibly 
increased   by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
uid  above  the  resisting  body  ;    ' 

3dly.  That  the  resistance  arises  solely 
£rom  the  mutual  cohesion  of  the  fluid  parti - 
elec»  and  not  from  their  adhesion  to  the 
body  upon  which  they  act  ; 

4thly.  That  the  resistance  in  clarified 
oil,  at  the  temperature  of  69°  Fahrenheit,  is 
to  that  of  water  as  17-5  :  1 ;  a  proportion 
which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  mutual  co- 
besion  of  the  particles  of  oil  to  the  mu- 
1  tual  cohesion  ot  the  particles  of  water. 

M.  Coulomb  concludes  his  experiments 
by  ascertaining  the  resistance  experienced 
by  cylinders  that  move  very  slowly  and 
perpendicularly  to  their  axes,  &,c. 

This  eminent  philosopher,  who  had  ap. 

5 lied  the  doctrine  of  tension  with  such 
iatinguished  success  in  investigating  the 
I^nomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
entertained  the  idea  of  examining  in  a  simi. 
Iv  manner  the  resistance  of  fluids,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  resistance  previ- 
ously laid  down.  M.  Coulomb  proved, 
J  that  in  the  resistance  of  fluids  against  so- 
i  lids,  there  was  no  constant  quantity  of 
V  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  detected ;  and 
a  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  a  moving 
■^  body  is  represented  by  two  terms,  one 
*hich  varies  as  the  simple  velocity,  and 
the  other  with  its  square. 

The  apparatus  with  which  these  results 
Were  obtained  consisted  of  discs  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  which  were  fixed  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  brass  wire,  and  were  made  to 
oscillate  under  a  fluid  by  the  force  of  tension 
of  the  wire.  By  observing  the  successive 
diminution  of  the  oscillations,  the  law  of 
reaistaace  was  easily  found.  The  osciila- 
>»  tions  which  were  best  suited  to  these  expe- 
n  riments  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty  se- 
jj  conds,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation 
(that  gmre  the  most  regular  results)  was 
Between  480,  the  entire  division  of  the  disc, 
6  or  10  divisioas  from  zero. 


The  first  who  had  the  happy  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  law  of  Coulomb  to  the  case  of  the 
velocities  of  water  running  in  natural 
or  artificial  channels,  was  M.  Girard,  Inge- 
nieur  en  Chef  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  and 
Director  of  the  works  of  the  Canal  I'Ourcq 
at  Paris.* 

He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  the 
theory  of  running  waters,  and  of  a  valuable 
series  of  experiments  on  the  motions  of  flu- 
ids in  capillary  tubes. 

M.  Coulomb  had  given  a  common  co- 
efficient to  the  two  terms  of  his  formula, 
representing  the  resistance  of  a  fluid,— one 
proportional  to  the  simple  velocity,  the  other 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  M.  Girard 
found  that  this  identity  of  the  co-efficients 
was  applicable  only  to  particular  fluids  un- 
der certain  circumstances  ;  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
M.  Prony,  derived  from  a  great  many  expe- 
riments, which  make  the  eo>efiicients  not 
only  different,  but  verv  inferior  to  the  value 
of  the  motion  of  the  filaments  of  the  water 
contiguous  to  the  side  of  the  pipe. 

The  object  of  M.  Girard's  experiments 
was  to  determine  this  velocity ;  and  this  he 
has  effected  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by 
means  of  twelve  hundred  experiments,  per- 
formed with  a  series  of  copper  tubes,  from 
1*83  to  2*96  milUmetres  in  diameter,  and 
from  20  to  222  centimetres  in  length  ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  Afrhen  the  velocity 
was  expressed  by  10,  and  the  temperature 
was  0,  centigrade,  the  velocity  was  increas. 
ed  four  times  when  the  temperature  amount- 
ed to  85  degrees.  When  the  lenj^th  of  the 
capillj^ry  tube  was  below  that  limit,  a  varia- 
tion of  temperature  exercised  very  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  flu- 
id, &c. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  science  that  M. 
Prony,  (then  having  under  his  direction  dif- 
ferent projects  for  canals,)  undertook  to  re- 
duce the  solution  of  many  important  prob. 
lems  on  running  water  to  the  most  strict 
and  rigorous  principles,  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  applied  with  facility  to 
practice. 

For  this  purpose  he  selected  fifty-one  ex- 
periments which  corresponded  best  on  con- 
duit pipes,  and  thirty-one  on  open  conduits. 
Proceeding,  therefore,  on  M.  Girard's  theo- 
ry of  the  analogy  between  fluids  and  a  sy-s- 
tem  of  corpuscular  solids  or  material  bo- 
dies, gravitating  in  a  curvilinear  channel  of 
indefinite  length,  and  occupying  and  aban- 
doning successively  the  different  parts  of 
the  leagth  of  channel,  he  was  enabled  to 
express  the  velocity  of  the  water,  whetlier 
it  flows  in  pipes  or  in  open  conduits,  by  a 
simple  formula,  free  of  logarithms,  and  re- 
quiring merely  the  extraction  of  the  8(^uare 
root.f 

Thus  v  =  —  00469734  +  v/0 •0022065 + 
3041-47  X  G,  which  gives  the  velocity  in 
metres  :  or,  in  English  feet, 

v=  —  01541 131+V0023751-f-32806-6  x  G. 

When  this  formula  is  applied  to  pipes,  we  ■ 
must  take  G  =  ^  D  K,  which  is  deduced 

from  the  equation  K  = —    1~~ —    When 

it  is  applied  to  canals,  we  must  take  G  = 
R  I,   which  is  deduced  from  the  equation 

I  =  — ,     K  being  equal  to  the  mean  radius 

of  Dubuat  on  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and 
I  equal  to  the  sine  of  inclination  in  the  pipe 
or  canal.  M.  Prony  has  drawn  up  exten- 
sive tables,  in  which  be  has  compared  the 
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observed  velocities  with  those  which  are 
calculated  from  the  preceding  formulas,  and 
from  those  of  Dubuat  and  Girard.  In  b6th 
cases  the  coincidence  of  the  observed  resuhft 
with  the  formulte  is  very  remarkable,  bat 
particularly  with  the  formulae  of  M.  Prony. 
But  the  great  work  of  M.  Prony  is  his  Nmi. 
velle  Architecture  Hydraulique,  published 
in  the  year  1790.  This  able  pro(kjction  is 
divided  into  five  sectious,  viz.  Statics,  Dyna- 
mics, Hydrostatics,  Hydrodyttamics,  and  on 
the  physical  circumstances  that  influence 
the  motion  of  machines.  The  chapter  on 
hydrodynamics  is  particularly  copious  and 
explanatory  of  the  motions  of  compressible 
and  incompressible  fluids  in  pipes  and  ves- 
sels,  on  the  principle  of  the  parallelism  of 
the  fluid  filaments,  and  the  emux  of  water 
through  different  kinds  of  orifices  made  in 
vessels  kept  constantly  full  or  permitted  to 
empty  th«niselve:j ;  he  details  the  theory  o{ 
the  clepsydra,  and  the  curves  described  by 
spouting  fluids ;  and  having  noticed  the 
different  phenomena  of  the  contraction  of 
the  fluid  vein,  and  given  an  account  of  the 
experiments  of  Bossut,  M.  Prony  deduces 
formulse  by  which  the  results  may  be  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  accuracy  required  in 
practice. 

In  treating  of  the  impulse  and  resistance 
of  fluids,  M.  Prony  explains  the  theory  of 
Don  George  Juan,  which  he  finds  conform- 
able to  the  experiments  of  Smeaton,  but  to 
differ  very  materially  from  the  previously 
received  law  of  the  product  of  the  surfaceM 
by  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  as  establit«h. 
ed  by  the  joint  experiments  of^  D'Alembert, 
Condorcet,  and  Bossut,  in  the  year  1775. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  fourth  section  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  ac- 
cording to  Euler  and  D'Alembert ;  and  by  a 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
questions  to  be  (ieterniined,  the  whole  theory 
is  reduced  to  two  equations  only,  in  narrow 
pipes,  according  to  the  theory  of  Euler, 
showing  its  approximation  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  parallelism  of  filaments. 

The  fifth  and  l!i.«t  section  investigates  the 
different  circumstances,  such  as  friction, 
adhesion,  and  rigidity,  which  influence  the 
motion  of  machines. 

A  second  volume,  published  in  the  year 
1796,  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  steam-engine.  Previously  to  the 
memoir  of  M.  Prony,  Sur  le  Jaugeage  des 
Eaux  courantes,  in  the  year  1802,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  establish  with  cer- 
tainty the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
theoretical  expenditures  of  fluids  through 
orifices  and  additional  tubes.  The  pheno. 
menon  had  been  long  noticed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  illustrated  by  Michelotti  by  a 
magnificent  series  of  experiments,  which, 
although  involving  some  intricacies,  have 
certainly  formed  the  ground-work  of  all  the 
subsequent  experiments  upon  this  particu. 
lar  subject. 

By  the  method  of  interpolation,  M.  Prony 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  series  of 
formula  applicable  to  the  expenditures  of 
currents  oui  of  vertical  and  horizontal  orifi- 
ce,  and  to  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein  ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  work,  entitled  Recher- 
ches sur  le  Mouvemens  des  Eaux  courantes, 
he  establishes  the  following  tormulif  for  the 
mean  velocities  of  rivers. 
When  V  =  velocity  at  the  surface, 
and  U  =  mean  velocity, 

U  =  0-816458  V, 
which  is  about  j  V.  ' 

These  velocities  are  deteraiiuf^d  by  two 
methods.  1st.  By  a  muhII  water-wheel  for 
the  velocity  at  the  surface,  and  the  improved 
tube  of  Pitot  for  the  velocities  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface.  .  ,*- 
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If  h  =  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  ver- 
tical tube  above  the  level  of  the  current,  the 
velocity  due  to  this  height  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  formula; 

^metres 

.  \  =  y/2gh  =  19G06  h  =  4-429  V  h. 
When  water  runs  in  channels,  the  incli- 
nation usually  given  amounts  to  between 
jjjth  part  of  the  length,  which  will  give  a 
velocity  of  nearly  1^  mile  per  hour,  suffici- 
ent to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely  in  earth. 
We  have  seen  the  inclination  very  conveni- 
ently applied  in  cases  of  drainage  at  x2Vftth 
and  xjj-j  th,  and  some  rivers  are  said  to  have 
j^^thonly. 

M.  Prony  gives  the  following  formula  from 
a  great  number  of  observations  : 

If  U  =  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
canal, 
I  =  the  inchnation  of  the  canal  per 

metre, 
R  =  the  relation  of  the  aiea  (o  the  pro- 
file of  its  perimeter, 
we  shall  have 

U  =  —  0-67  +  ^/  CKMJ5  +  3233.  R.  I ; 
and  for  conduit  pipes, 

calling  U  —  the  mean  velocity, 

Z  =^  the  head  of  water  in  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  pipe, 
:     L  =  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  metres, 
D  =  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  shall  have,  U  =  — 

00248829+  yOOOOtilBlSg+TlT-BS? DZ  . 

L  ' 
or,  where  the  velocity  is  small, 

U  =  26-79  v^~DZ 

.  ■    ■  T"'' 

that  is,  the  mean  velocities  approximate  to 
a  direct  ratio  compounded  of  the  squares  of 
the  diameters  and  heads  of  water,  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
the  pipes  :  and  by  experiments  made  with 
great  care,  M.  Prony  has  found  that  the 
formula,  U  =  — 

00348829  +  vU000619159+717-857 DZ  ; 

tt' 

scarcely  differs  more  or  less  from  experi- 
ments than  ,\^  or  r,'..  The  preceding  formu- 
lae suppose  that  the  horizontal  sections,  both 
of  the  reservoir  and  the  recipient,  are  great 
in  relation  to  the  transverse  section  of  the 
pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  is  k^pt  constantly 
full.* 

In  comparing  the  formulm  given  for  open 
and  close  canals,  M.  Prony  has  remarked 
that  these  formulse  are  not  only  similar,  but 
the  constants  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition are  nearly  the  same,  so  that  either  of 
them  may  represent  the  two  series  of  phe- 
nomena with  sufficient  exactness. 

The  following  formula  applies  equally  to 
open  or  close  canals  : 

U  =  —  0-0468734^^  V  (00022065  + 

3041-47  P-?^ 

But  the  most  useful  of  the  numerous  for^ 
mulae  given  by  M.  Prony  for  open  canals  is 
the  following: 

Let  g  =  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  in  one 
second, 
to  =  the  area  of  the  transverse  section, 

•  According  to  Mr.  Jardine's  experiments  on  the 
quantity  of  wat«r  delivered  by  the  Coniston  Main, 
worn  Cooiston  to  Edinburgh,  the  following  u  a  com- 
parison : 

Scots  Pints. 

Actual  delivery  of  Coniston  Main 1894 

.    Ditto  by  Eytelwein's  formula 189-77 

»   Ditto  by  Girard's  formula 189  26 

|i  Ditto  by  Dubuat'8  formula 188-13 

Ditto  by  Prony's  simple  formula 192'32  ^ 

%.  Ditto  by  frooy's  tables  . . ; 180-7  gi\ 


p  =  the  perimeter  of  that  section, 
I  =  the  mclination  of  the  canal, 
Q,  =  the    constant    volume    of   wafer 

through  the  section, 
U  =  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water, 
R  =  the  relation  of  the  area  to  the  peri- 
meter of  the  section, 
then,  1st, 

0000436 U  +  0-003034 U==  e- 1 R  =  ^ I  - ; 

P 

2dly,.  U  =  ^  ; 

3rdly,  R  to 2 —0000444499.  to ^  — 

•        0-000309314  ^'=  0. 
This  last  equation,  containing  the  quantities 


Q,  I  to  and  R  =: 


10 


shows  how  to  determine  one  of  them,  and, 
knowing  the  three  others,  we  shall  have  the 
following  equations  : 

4thly,  p  -Q.(x)0436  Q,w-\-  0003034  Q,^  ; 

5thly, 

l  =  p  (0-0000444499 Q u»-f 0000309314 Q,"); 

6thly,  to  =  0000436  ± 

V  [(0-000436)  a  -i-  4(0-0030:34)  g^  R  I]  Q, 
-gRl- 

These  formulse  are,  however,  modified  in 
rivers  by  circumstances,  such  as  weeds, 
vessels,  and  other  obstacles  in  the  rivers  ; 
in  which  case  M.  Girard  has  conceived  it 
necessary  to  introduce  into  the  formulas  the 
co-efficient  ef  correction  =  1-7  as  a  multi- 
plier  of  the  perimeter,  by  which  the  equa- 
tions will  be, 
p— 1-7  (0-000436  U  -I-  0003034  U^)  =  ^  I  to. 

The  preceding  are  among  the  principal 
researches  of  this  distinguished  philoso- 
pher.* 

In  the  year  1798,  Professor  Venturi  of 
Modena  published  a  very  interesting  me- 
moir, entitled  Sur  la  Communication  late- 
rale  du  Movement  des  Fluides.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  well  acquainted  with  this  com- 
munication, having  deduced  from  it  the  pro- 
pagation of  rotatory  motion  from  the  interi- 
or to  the  exterior  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  had 
affirmed  that  when  motion  is  propagated  in 
a  fluid,  and  has  passed  beyond  the  aperture, 
the  motion  diverges  from  that  opening,  as 
from  a  centre,  and  is  propagated  in  right 
hues  towards  the  lateral  parts.  The  simple 
and  immediate  application  of  this  theorem 
cannot  be  made  to  a  jet  or  aperture  at  the 
surface  of  still  water.  Circumstances  enter 
into  this  case  which  transform  the  results 
of  the  principal  into  particular  motions.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  jet  communi- 
cates its  motion  to  the  lateral  parts  without 
the  orifice,  but  does  not  repel  it  in  a  radial 
divergency.  M.  Venturi  illustrates  his  the- 
ory by  experiments  on  the  form  and  expen- 
diture of  fluid  veins  issuing  from  orifices, 
and  shows  how  the  velocity  and  expendi- 
ture are  increased  by  the  application  of  ad- 
ditional tubes  ;  and  that  in  descending  cy- 
lindrical tubes,  the  upper  ends  of  which 
possess  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein,  the 
expense  is  such  as  corresponds  with  the 
height  of  the  fluid  above  the  inferior  extre- 
mity of  the  tube.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  a  descending  tube  applied  to  a  reservoir 
increased  the  expenditure.!    D'Alembert, 


*  Kecherches  Physico-Mathematiques  sur  la  Theorie 
detf  Saux  courantes,  par  M.  Prony. 

t  "  Calix  devexus  araplius  rapit." — [Frontinua  de 
Aqueductibus.]    Sec  dbo  the  Paeumatics  of  Hero. 
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Euler,  and  Bernoulli*  attributed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Gravesend, 
Guglielminl,  and  others,  sought  for  the 
cause  of  this  augmention  in  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  determined  the  Telocity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  he  the  same  as 
would  arise  from  the  whole  height  of  the 
column,  including  the  height  of  the  reset,  jl'!^^ 
voir.  Guglielmini  suppos^  that  the  pres-  ,  .  ' 
sure  at  the  orifice  below  is  the  same  for  a  Ij  ^P" 
state  of  motion  as  for  that  of  rest,  which  is  1  ** 
not  true.  In  the  experiments  he  made  for  I  ^PP 
that  purpose,  he  paid  no  regard  either  to  •*', 
the  diminution  of  expenditure  produced  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tubes,  or  the  augmentation  occasioned  by 
the  form  of  the  tubes  themselves.  But 
Venturi  established  the  proposition  upon 
the  principle  of  vertical  ascsnsion  combineilV/ 
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with  the  pressure   <7f  the  atmosphere,  afi 
follows  : 

1st.  That  in  additional  conical  tubes  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increases  the 
expenditure  in  the  proportion  of  the  exterior 
section  of  the  tube  to  the  section  of  the  con. 
tracted  vein,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
tube. 

2dly.  That  in  cylindrical  pipes  the  expen- 
diture is  less  than  through  conical  pipes, 
which  diverge  from  the  contracted  vein,  and 
have  the  same  exterior  diameter.  This  is 
illustrated  by  experiments  with  differently 
formed  tubes,  as  compared  with  a  plate  ori- 
fice and  a  cylindrical  tube,  by  which  the 
ratios  in  point  of  time  were  found  to  41", 
31,"  and  27",  showing  the  advantage  of  the 
conical  tube. 

3dly.  That  the  expenditure  mav  be  still 
further  increased,  in  the  ratio  of  twenty, 
four  to  ten,  by  a  certain  form  of  tube, — a 
circumstance  of  which  he  supposes  the 
Romans  were  well  aware,  as  appears  froin 
their  restricting  the  length  of  the  pipes  o£{J 
conveyance  from  the  public  reservoirs  to" 
fifty  feet ;  but  it  was  not  preceived  that  the 
law  might  be  equally  evaded  by  applying  1 
conical  frustum  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube 

M.' Venturi  then  examines  the  causes  01 
eddies  in  rivers  ;  whence  he  deduces,  fronr 
his   experiments   on   tubes  with  enlargi 
parts,  that  every  eddy  destroys  part  of  tht 
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moving  force  of  the  current  of  the  river,  of 
which  the  course  is  permanent  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bed  unequal ;  that  the  water 
continues  more  elevated  than  it  would  have 
done  if  the  whole  river  had  been  equally 
contracted  to  the  dimensions  of  its  smallest 
section,  a  consequence  extremely  important 
in  the  theory  of  rivers,  as  the  retardation 
experienced  by  the  water  in  rivers  is  not 
only  due  to  the  friction  over  the  bed,  but  to 
eddies  produced  from  the  irregularities  in 
the  bed,  and  the  flexures  or  windings  of  it<  vjtion, 
course  :  a  part  of  the  current  is  thus  em-  \  wou 
ployed  to  restore  an  equilibrium  of  motion,  ifort 
which  the  current  itself  continually  de^  ia^^ 
ranges.  As  respects  the  contracted  vein,  '*  Ayogf 
had  been  pretended  by  the  Marquis  d'T- 
Lorgna*  that  the  contracted  vein  wasno-'JP^F 
thing  else  but  a  continuation  of  the  Newto- '' '  ''"ic 
nian  cataract,  and  that  the  celerity  of  the 
fluid  issuing  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  piste, 
is  much  less  than  that  of  a  body  which  falls 
from  the  height  of  the  charge.  But  Venturi 
proved  that  the  contraction  of  the  vein  '''^the 
incomparably  greater  than  can  be  produced 
by  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  even  in  de- 
scending streams  :  the  contraction  of  tb» 
stream  being  064,  and  the  velocity  nearlj 
the  same  as  that  of  a  heavy  body  which  may 
have  fallen  through  the  height  of  the  charge. 
These  experimental  principles,  which  arej 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Bosstlt,' 
Michelotti,  and  Poleni,  are  strictly  true  in 
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all  cases  where  the  orifice  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  section  of  the  reservoir,  and 
when  that  orifice  is  made  in  a  thin  plate, 
and  th«  internal  afflux  of  the  filaments  is 
made  in  uniform  manner  round  the  orifice 

itself' 

Veuturi  then  shows  the  form  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  vein,  by  increased  charges. 
His  experiments  with  the  cone  are  curious  ; 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  regretted 
^^'*  r  ^at  lie  had  stopped  short  in  his  investiga- 
'^**"  ;  tions.  but  for  the  more  extensive  researches 
u  *  ■]  of  Bidone  and  Lesbros.     M.  Hachette,  in 
"  I  oppositi6n  to  the  theory  of  Venturi,  assigss, 
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as  a  cause  of  the  increase  by  additional 
tubes,  the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  sides 
of  the  tubes  arising  from  capillary  attrac- 

tion> 

•   {To  be  continued.) 


[Frum  the  London  Mechanics' Magazine.! 
Mathematics  and  Mathematicians. 

Sib, — I  have  just  read  Mr.  Cheverr 
ton's  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  mathematical  science,  in  an- 
swer  to  my  two  last  short  articles.  His 
last  ex))lanation  is  truly  worthy  of  his  two 
preceding  articles.  When  such  asser- 
tions are  called  explanations,  nothing  in 
nature  need  remain  unexplained.  The 
most  important  parts  of  his  communica- 
tion may  be  easily  refuted  from  some  ar- 
ticles in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine — writ- 
ten  by  whom,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
—why,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Cheverton  himself.  So  much,  in  the 
',  mean  time,  for  his  consistency. 

Having  shown,  in  my  last  communica- 
tion,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  discove- 
ries of  Euler  on  the  refrangibility  of  light, 
(in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,) 
e  achromatic  telescope  might  have  to 
this  day  remained  a  mere  speculation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  mention  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  these  instruments  by  the  late  Fraunhof- 
fer,  a  German  philosopher,  eminently  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  high  scientific  attain- 
~^(  ^  roents  and  practical  skill.  He  has  con- 
sec-  structed  telescopes  with  the  most  perfect 
ater  ■  object  lenses,  and  of  nine  times  any  form- 
lave  ^er  dimensions,  the  power  and  brilliancy 
ally      of  which  surpass  all  former  attempts. 
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One  would  be  apt  to  fancy,  from  the 
account  Mr.  C.  has  given,  (No.  572,  p. 
277,  col.  2,)  of  the  way  in  which  the  Eu- 
lers  and  Bernoullis  amused  themselves 
with  their  experiments  on  gyratory  mo- 
fitiHtion,  tractory  currc*,*  (untractable  curves 
em-  I  would  surely  have  been  a  better  name 
'j°'  /^"'^l*®™)*  unmanageable  equations,  &c., 
that  they  were  wasting  their  time  for  no 
useful  purpose.  He  might,  with  equal 
no. 'J  Propriety,  have  applied  the  same  terms  of 
rto-  ^  f'dicule  to  Sir  I.  Newton's  experiments 
the  3  in  finding  the  deflecting  force  of  the 
imoon,  and  many  more  ;  or  to  the  experi- 
tnientsof  Maskelyne,  Hutton,  and  Caven- 
^'  ^dish,  for  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of 
ipj^'^^e  earth.  Of  course,  all  these  things, 
{•ccording  to  the  Chevertonian  philoso- 
l^yi  are  mere  matters  of  moonshine. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  no  country 
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BUt,l      -  '""«P«  Mr. C.  will  fevor  us  with  the  equations  of 
j_^  ***  of  the  «inple«t  of  these  strange  curves. 


h«8  done  more  justice  to  the  mighty  dis- 


coveries  of  Euler  than  England  has  done. 
I  shall  select,  for  Mr.  Cheverton's  edifi- 
cation, a  few  testimonials  in  his  favor, 
from  the  writings  of  some  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematicians. 

"  Euler,"  says  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Ma- 
thematical  Dictionary,  "  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  and  even  prodigious, 
mathematical  geniuses  that  the  world 
ever  produced,"  &;c. 

"  The  great  cultivators  of  astronomy," 
says  the  late  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie, 
"  are  divided  into  two  classes — '  accurate 
and  inventive  observers,  and  profound 
and  original  theorists.'  Of  those  illustri- 
ous men  who,  in  the  lapse  of  three  thou- 
sand years,  have  devoted  their  labors  to 
so  noble  a  purpose,  we  may  distinguish  a 
few  who  have  stood  pre-eminently  above 
their  compeers,  as  observers,  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  Cassini, 
Flamsteed,  La  Caille,  Bradley,  Maske- 
lyne,  and  Piazzi ;  and  as  theorists,  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler,  Newton,  and,  after 
some  interval,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and 
Euler,  and  in  our  own  times  the  associa- 
ted names  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place." 
;  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Milita- 
ry Academy,  Woolwich,  in  his  English 
translation  of  Euler's  Algebra,  after  enu- 
merating  some  of  his  wonderful  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  thus  concludes  :     .    ' . 

'*  Possessing  a  mind  of  such  wonder- 
ful comprehension,  and  disposition  so 
admirably  formed  to  virtue  and  happiness, 
Euler  found  no  difficulty  in  being  a  Chris- 
tian ;  accordingly  his  faith  was  unfeigned, 
and  his  love  was  that  of  a  pure  atid  unde- 
filed  heart.  The  advocates  for  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  therefore,  may  re- 
joice to  add  to  the  bright  catalogue  which 
already  claims  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
Locke,  and  a  Hale,  the  illustrious  name 
of  Euler. 

"  The  character  of  Euler  is  an  object 
so  interesting,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  to  reflections  when  they  are 
once  indulged ;  one  is  attracted  by  a 
sentiment  of  admiration  that  almost  arises 
to  the  emotion  of  sublimity,  and  curiosity 
becomes  eager  to  examine  what  talents, 
and  qualities,  and  habits,  belonged  to  a 
mind  of  such  superior  powers." 

At  the  period  of  Sir  L  Newton's  de- 
cease, Euler  had  just  reached  his  20th 
year,  and  two  years  before  he  was  hailed 
by  Newton  as  a  rising  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude.  The  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  (Sept.  15, 
1783,)  he  had  been  engaged  in  calculating 
the  orbit  of  Herschel's  planet,  and  the 
motion  of  aerostatic  machines. 

Mr.  C.  has  associated  the  names  of  the 
Bernoullis  with  that  of  the  illustrious  Eu- 
ler. The  two  elder  Bernoullis  first  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  labors  in 
cultivating  the  higher  calculus  invented 
by  Leibnitz ;  and  this  powerful  analysis 
was  afterwards  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  by  Euler  and  other 
continental  mathematicians.  The  flux- 
ionary  analysis,  invented  by  Newton,  is 
now,   even  in   England,    almost  extinct. 


The  long  but  bloodless  war  which  agita- 
ted the  scientific  world,  (the  war  of  prob- 
lems,) and  the  high  and  commanding  po- 
sition the  Bernoullis  took  in  that  memora- 
ble contest,  sufficiently  demonstrates  their 
great  prowess.  John  Bernoulli,  says  Les- 
lie, "  spent  a  long  life  in  extending,  by 
the  activity  of  his  genius,  every  branch  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  He 
corresponded  with  all  the  foreign  socie- 
ties, and  the  numerous  prizes  he  bore 
away  proved  a  source  of  income.  His 
Treatise  on  Seamanship  came  out  in 
1714,  and  his  Dissertation  on  the  ellip- 
tical figure  of  the  planets  appeared  in 
1730.  But  his  various  philosophical  pa- 
pers were  carefully  collected  into  four 
quarto  volumes,  and  published,  in  1742,  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne.  He  died,  full  of 
years  and  of  glory,  on  the  Ist  Jan.,  1748." 

From  the  flippant  way  that  Mr.  Che- 
verton speaks  of  Kepler,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imsiginc  that  he  considered  him  only 
as  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  astronomer.  He 
allows,  however,  that  he,  (Kepler,)  did 
discover  iico  laws  of  the  planetary  motion, 
which  bear  his  name.  Tipo  laws  !  Pray, 
does  Mr.  C.  deny  one  of  them  ?  I  thought 
every  astronomer  had  admitted  that  he 
discovered  three  laws,  and  here  they  are  ; 

Law  1.  All  the  planets  move  round  the 
sun,  (or  the  satellites  round  their  prima- 
ry,) in  such  a  manner,  that  a  line  drawn 
from  a  planet  to  the  sun  describes  areas 
proportional  to  the  time  of  motion. 

Law  2.  The  orbits  described  by  the 
planets  round  the  sun,  or  the  satellites 
round  their  primary,  are  ellipses,  having 
the  sun  or  primary  planet  in  one  focus. 

Law  3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  those  bodies  which  revolve  round 
a  common  centre,, are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  that 
centre. 

Perhaps  this  last  law  of  Kepler  is  re- 
jected by  Mr.  C,  as  he  may  have  disco- 
vered  that  it  is  not  in  accordince  with  his 
own  theory  on  the  motion  of  bodies  in  re- 
sisting mediums.  I  would  recommend 
him  to  read  the  Life  and  Discoveries  of 
the  great  Kepler,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Small, 
of  Dundee. 

I  have  still,  Mr.  Editor,  some  other  re-~  ] 
marks  to  make  on  this  subject  ;  and  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue  them,  for 
at  least  one  paper  more,  I  will  feel  much 
obliged  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am, 
Mr.  Editor,  yours,  with  respect, 

Lewis  Frknd. 

Basil,  Sept.  15,  1834. 

A  New  Threshing*  Machine,  which 
is  worked  by  manual  labor,  instead  of  by 
horse  power,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  this  county  from  Norfolk, 
and  found  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  horse  machine.  It  employs  eight 
men,  four  of  whom  turn  two  windlasses, 
which  supersede  the  horse  wheel  ;  it 
threshes  the  corn  quite  as  clean  as  the 
old  machines;  and  in  substituting  hu- 
man labor  for  brute  power,  it  obviates 
the  powerful  objection  to  which  the  for- 
mer improvement  was  obnoxious,  of  di- 
minishing  the  employment  of  a  redun- 
dant population. — [Stamford  Mercury.] 
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'  Important  Imphovkment  in  the  Sex- 
tant.— Mr.  D.  Rowland,  of  London, 
has  effected  an  important  improvement  in 
the  sextant  by  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious 
contrivance.  We  had  often  heard  Mr. 
Rowland's  invention  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  hut  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  his  truly  valuable  sextant,  until 
Thursday  last,  when  he  exhibited  its  pow- 
ers  at  the  Plymouth  Institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture.  It  happened  that 
the  very  evetiing  on  which  Mr.  H.  Wooil- 
combe  (the  President)  had  obligingly 
made  arrfmgements  for  Mr.  Rowland  to 
explain  his  instrument  to  the  society,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  late  President  of  the  Roy- 
al Society,  honored  the  Plymouth  Insti- 
tution  with  his  presence.  The  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Double  Sextant"  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  Mr.  Gilbert,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  institution,  (particularly 
Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Dock  Yard,)  and  se- 
veral  strangers,  offered  their  opinions  on 
its  advantages,  which  we  think  mav  be 
summed  up  generally  under  the  following 
heads : 

1st.  The  old  sextant  being  limited  to  a 
range  of  120,  the  lunar  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  were  only  computed  to 
that  extent.  Now,  navigators  know  that 
lunar  observations  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  long  voyages  by  checking 
errors  in ,  chronometers ;  they  conse- 
quently avail  themselves  of  lunar  obser- 
rations,  and  prefer  tiiose  taken  by  day, 
because  the  horizon  is  more  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  altitudes  are  more  correct- 
ly taken,  than  by  night.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  desirable  to  cittiiid  the  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  between  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  140  degrees; 

2d.  When  an  artificial  horizon  is  used, 
no  angle  of  altitude  above  60  degrees 
could  be  taken  with  the  old  sextant ;  of 
course  the  latitude  could  not  be  found  by 
a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  if  this  al- 
titude exceeded  60  degrees.  By  the  new 
instrument,  these  difficulties  vanish,  since 
the  meridian  altitude  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  may  be  taken  by  it  when  vertical 
and  doubled  by  the  artiticial- horizon. 

3d.  In  addition  to  the  above  advanta- 
;ges  may  be  added  the  following,  namely. 
Since  the  sextant  will  possess  a  range  of 
240  degrees,  it  will  of  course  span  the 
visible  hemisphere  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Now,  if  the  dip  be  known,  the  refraction 
may  be  measured  by  the  instrument  at 
any  place,  and  at  any  time.  But  this  is 
not  all  :  we  know  that  our  globe  is  not  a 
perfect  sphere,  but  of  a  spheroidal  form  ; 
consequently  tables  for  dip  and  terrestri- 
al  distance,  if  computed  for  a  sphere, 
must  be  erroneous  when  applied  to  a 
spheroid.  Dip  for  altitudes,  or  objects 
taken  east  or  west,  would  differ  for  ob- 
jects in  a  north  or  soutii  direction,  be- 
cause meridians  of  longitu'le  roulinurd 
round  the  globe  are  elliptical,  whereas 
parallels  oPlatitude  are  a  seri«;s  of  cir- 
cles of  unequal  diaYnoters.  This  being 
the  caso,.  it  lollows  tli;it  1;it>  .-:|r.in  of  fliv 
visible  hemisphere,  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  axis,  will    be  different  from 


that  taken  in  a  transverse  direction. 
Rowland's  "  double  sextant"  would  mea- 
sure  this  difference  at  once,  and  point 
out  a  dip  for  each  latitude,  and  each  di- 
rection, with  regard  to  the  poles.  This 
improved  instrument  may  be  used  for  as- 
certaining the  true  figure  of  our  earth, 
and  may  either  prove  or  disprove  its 
form,  as  deduced  from  measured  acres  of 
its  surface,  or  from  calculations  made 
from  data  furnished  by  the  pendulum. — 
[Plymouth  (Eng.)  paper.] 

Musci,  OR  Mosses. — There  are  about  40 

genera,  and  .330  species  of  this  class.     They 

are  called  winter  plants,  and  are  found  to 

cover  mountains  as  high  as  perpetual  snow. 

Growing  in  patches,  they  cover  the  most 

barren  spots,  and  thus  prepare  the  earth  for 
other  vegetation.  When  growing  on  trees, 
they  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter.     * 


Food  consumed  by  a  Cow.  —  Moubray 
states  that  the  average  annual  consumption 
of  a  cow   is  from  one   to  one   and  a   half 
acres  of  grass,  and  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay. 

Comparison  op  Cotton  and  Hemp. — 
Mr.  Hammond  :  The  following  contraist 
of  the  hemp  and  cotton  plants,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  correct ;  but  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  exists  in 
relation  to  it,  otherwise  more  interest  wouhf 
be  taken  in  eliciting  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  and  diffusing  among  the  farmers 
of  Hamilton  and  other  counties  of  this 
state,  correct  information  in  relation  to  the 
superior  value  of  their  hemp  lands  when 
turned  towards  the  production  of  that 
article. 

Cotton. — It  is  known  that  this  plant,  when 

froung,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  and  very 
iable  to  be  destroyed  by  disease,  not  only 
in  its  incipient  state,  but  at  maturity,  by 
the  rot,  the  rust,  the  caterpillar,  the  frost, 
and  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  as  is  now 
experienced  from  those  which  occurred  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October  of 
the  present  year  It  is  known  that  the 
average  crop  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  does  not 
ex<;eed  400  lbs.  of  ginned  cottbn,  or  one 
bale  to  the  acre  of  that  weight ;  and  to  real- 
ize  that  quantity,  the  best  seasons  and  the 
best  cultivation  by  hand  and  horse  hoeing 
are  required  ;  that,  in  addition,  a  great  deal 
of  hand  labor  is  required  to  pick  it  out  of 
the  pods  lock  by  lock,  to  gain  a  bale  fit  for 
the  market.  And  the  average  price  per 
pound  for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  much, 
if  any,  exceeded  to  the  planter  ten  cents 
per  pound.  And  lastly,  it  is  known  to  be 
an  exhauster  of  the  land,  from  the  necessity 
that  exists  that  the  plant  be  permitted  to 
come  to  maturity,  unless  the  seed  are  rotted 
and  returned  to  the  soil. 

Hemp. — This  is  known  to  be  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  though  it  requires  good  land  to 
produce  the  heaviest  crops,  does  not  require, 
after  the  first  prejparation  of  the  soil  and 
seeding,  very  niuch  additional  labor  in  the 
cultivation.  It  is  known  thvt  if  it  is  cut,  (as 
it  ahvays  should  be,)  before  the  seed  are  ripe, 
when  the  lint  only  is  wanted  for  market, 
that  it  exhausts  the  land  but  very  slightly — 
and  if  the  improved  machinery'  for  break- 
ing, and  the  recently  invented  *'  Hemp 
Cutter,"  are  employed,  it  can  be  taken  off 
the  land,  dew  rotted  and  broken,  with  as 
much  despatch,  and  even  more,  than  1600 
lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  (the  quantity  re- 


quired to  make  a  bale  of  100  lbs.)  can  tx 
packed,  ginned,  and  baled.  It  is  known  tha 
the  average  quantity  of  clean  hemp  per  acr< 
may  be  put  down  at  800  lbs.  the  maximuiD 
being  1000  lbs.  and  the  minimum  600  lbs.  • 
and  that  the  average  price  ot  clean  hemp 
for  the  last  ten  years  at  Maysville,  Ken 
tucky,  has  been  $5  and  about  10  cents 
per  112  lbs.  It  results,  then,  if  these  data 
be  correct,  that  if  1000  acres  of  land  be 
cultivated  in  hemp,  it  will  produce  800,000 
lbs.  of  clean  hemp,  worth  ^0,000,  equal  to 
the  product  of  lOiOO  acres  in  ^^otton,  pro. 
ducing  a  bale  of  400  lbs.,  worth  10  cents, 
per  lb.,  or  $40  per  acre  ? 

Should  such  facts  as  these  be  suppreHR. 
ed  ]  Yet  we  hear  very  little,  comparative!} 
speaking,  of  the  value  of  our  hemp  lands, 
and  much  of  the  great  value  of  the  cotton  i 
crop,  and  the  facility  of  cultivating  it.  Is  i^ 
not  because  the  latter  is  cultivated  on  large 
estates  by  the  employment  of  large  capitali 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  few  individuals, 
whose  crops,  worth  say  from  10  to  $40,000 
each,  sounds  larger;  whereas,  if  divided 
among  all  those  employed  in  producing 
them,  would  no  longer  show  as  they  do 
when  concentrated  in  a  few  individuals. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  tobacco  crop.  I 
will  leave  the  planters  of  that  article  in  Boon 
and  Campbell  counties,  in  Kentucky,  wh« 
have  recently  lost  their  crops  by  the  frostJ 
of  September  last,  to  contrast  their  laboi 
and  gains  with  those  of  the  hemp  grower  of 
Mason  county  in  that  state,  who  is  now  sell- 
ing his  crop  in  this  market  and  elsewhere 
at  $5,  and  more,  and  no  delay.  To  say  no- 
thing further,  it  is  known  that  these  coun. 
ties  are  scarcely  within  the  tobacco  regioi 
as  Mr.  M'DuflRe  very  correctly  said  of  the? 
sugar  plant  in  Louisiana.  Jl  Friend  to 
Agricultural  Improvement. — [Cin.  Daily 
Gazette.] 


Fire  from  Ashes.  —  Some  time  {in  tb' 
month  of  November,  passing  a  neighbor's 
barn,  we  discovered  the  straw  on  the  dun; 
heap,  which  was  heaped  up  against  tbe 
barn,  to  be  on  fire. '  In  a  few  minutes 
building  would  have  been  in  flames, 
fire  was  occasioned  by  hot  ashes  throwi 
on  the  heap.  The  following  spontaneou 
combustion  from  ashes  is  from  a  lecture  oi 
heat,  by  Prof.  Smith,  formerly  of  New- 
Haven.  ' 

•'  Perhaps  there  are  few  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact   that  ashes  mad( 
by  burning  hard  wood,  such  as  ash,  maplf 
&c.,  in  a  fire  place,  and  taken  up  dry,  an 
capable  of  producing  spontaneous  combus-i 
tion,  simply  by  receiving  a  degree  of  moi»' 
ture,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  wei,* 
board  or  stave,  or  being  exposed  to  a  very 
damp  atmosphere.     It  is  generally  believed' 
when  fire    is    kindled  by  ashes,  that  it  it  t 
caused  by  coal   being  put  away  with  tb^l 
ashes  while  on  fire  ;  but  this  is  a  misbike.' 
The  coals,  if  they  were  on  fire,  when  buriei-^  i 
in  ashes,  and  excluded  from  atmospheric  air 
would  soon    be    extinguished,  or    if   thej 
were  not,  they  could  not  kindle  fire  witl 
the  atmospheric  air  excluded.     The  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  ashes  proceeds  froD) 
a  very  ditferent  principle. 

"Hard  wood  ashes,  when  they  are^to' 
made,  and  while  they  are  kept  dry,  ctN^K^ 
a   metal    called    potassium,  which  .Ift^j^ 
basis  of  potash.     This  metal  is  verj^  cpfp' 
bustible,  and  has   so  strong  an  affinity  oi 
attraction   for   oxygen,   the  supporter  an"! 
cause  of  combustion,  that  it  takes  oxygt't^f 
from  water,  the  moment  that  it  touches  itA 
and    burns  with  a  vivid    flame,   and  U*^ 
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product  of  this  combustion  is  potash,  that 
18,  potassium  saturated  with  oxygen,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  oxide  of  potassium. 
It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
'  that  when  the  potassium  comes  in  contact 
with  water,  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  it, 
and  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  increases 
the  combustion.  The  simple  explanation 
then  is  this :  dry  ashes,  when  first  burnt, 
contain  in  them  a  metallic  substance,  which 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  which  is  set  on 
fire  by  moisture.  Quick  lime  and  water 
produce  heat  sufficient,  in  some  instances, 
to  set  wood  on  fire,  but  ashes  and  water 
produce  a  much  more  intense  heat.  In 
adding  water  to  ashes  there  is  a  real  com- 
bustion of  the  metal  contained  in  the  ashes  ; 
the  metal  being  a  combustible  substance, 
requiring  nothing  but  the  oxygen  of  water 
to  set  it  on  fire." — [N.  Y.  Farmer.] 


From  the  forthcuming  number  of  the  "  Mechanics' 
Magazine  and<Regi8ter  of  Inventions  and  Improve- 
nwnts." 

Comparative  Value  of  Fuel. — As  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  va- 
rious  kinds  of  fuel  in  use  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all,  and  of  benefit  to  most 
of  our  readers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
lish at  lengdi  the  following  very  valuable 
article  from  Porter's  Chemistry  of  the 
Arts.  The  information  contained  there- 
in, if  properly  applied  to  the  every-day 
business  of  life,  will  amply  repay  each 
•  reader  for  his  subscription  to  the  Mechan- 
ics* Magazine — even  if  he  has  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  table  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  64  different  kinds  of  fuel 
should  be  frequently  read  by  those  who 
desire  to  use  economy  in  obtaining  their 
supply  of  fuel. 

Whatever  kind  of  fuel  it  may  be  con- 
sidered best  to  femploy,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  a  great  part  of  the  heat  it 
contains  will  be  lost  in  converting  the 
water  in  the  fuel  into  vapor,  which  of 
course  escapes  up  the  chimney  without 
producing  any  useful  effect. 

Fuel  is  oflen  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
the  weather,  or  put  in  wet  places ;  and 
the  injurious  effect  of  introducing  damp 
into  a  close  fire-place  is  never  considered. 

Pit  Coals. — There  is  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  pit  coals ;  and  it  has  per- 
haps been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who 
are  the  chief  consumers  of  this  expensive 
article.  The  subject  has  not  even  been 
studied  with  much  attention,  except  so  far 
»  as  relates  to  the  production  of  gas;  and 
the  facts  that  have  been  established  by 
ithese  researches  are  not  very  useful  in 
other  applications  of  fuel. 

Caking  coal,  also  called  binding  coal, 
(crozzling  coal,  is  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  extensive  coal-fields  in 
'Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and  is  that 
which  is  sold  in  the  London  market  as 
'Newcastle  coal. 

When  heated,  this  coal  breaks  asunder 
into    small   pieces  ;  and  the  heat  being 
•nisei  to  a  certain  degree,  the  pieces  co- 
here} and  form  a  solid  mass,  from  which 
^)>roperty   it   is   called  caking-coal.      It 


lights  easily,  and  bums  with  a  lively  yel- 
low flame.  It  requires  to  be  frequently 
stirred  or  broken  up,  particularly  when  it 
cakes  very  hard  ;  but  different  varieties 
differ  considerably  in  this  property.  Of 
the  Newcastle  coals,  the  best  Wall  s-End 
make  a  brilliant  and  pleasing  fire,  bum 
away  quickly,  and  do  not  cake  hard, 
hence  it  is  preferred  for  heating  rooms  ; 
but  the  Tanfield  Moor  burn  slowly,  cake 
very  hard,  and  afford  a  strong  and  long- 
continued  heat,  and  is  used  in  furnaces 
and  forges.  The  other  varieties  are  of 
an  intermediate  character. 

Caking  coal  gives  out  a  great  quantity 
of  heat,  and,  with  attention,  burns  a  long 
time  ;  consequently,  where  it  pan  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable*  price,  it  is  com- 
monly preferred. 

From  the  trials  of  Mr.  Watt,  it  uppears 
that  a  bushel  of  Newcastle  coals,  which 
weigh,  on  an  average,  eighty-four  pounds, 
will  convert  from  eight  to  twelve  cubic 
feet  of  water  into  steam,  from  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that 
a  bushel  of  Swansea  coal  will  produce  an 
equal  effect. 

Dr.  Black  states  to  the  effect,  that  7 
pounds  .91  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal 
will  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water  into 
steam,  capable  of  supporting  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  some  experiments  tried  by  Messrs. 
Parkes,  it  appears,  that  by  their  improved 
method  of  constructing  boilers,  an  effect 
was  obtained,  equivalent  to  converting 
one  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam  from 
the  mean  temperature,  with  7  pounds  .45 
of  coal,  in  the  case  where  the  greatest 
effect  was  produced  ;  but  at  a  mean,  8 
pounds  .  15  of  coal  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  sarne  effect ;  which  is  only  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  less  than  the  mean  of 
Mr.  Watt.  From  a  mean  of  several  ex- 
periments, Smeaton  makes  it  require  11 
pounds  .4  of  coal  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  kind  of  coal  is  not  described. 
Mr.  Tredgold  found  that  after  the  brick- 
work,  &c.  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
was  warmed,  a  little  less  than  one  pound 
of  Wall's-End  coals  would  make  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  boil,  from  the  mean  tem- 
pera ure  of  fifty-two  degrees.  To  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  with  inferior  coals, 
a  stronger  draught,  and  more  time  and 
attention,  was  necessary. 

Splint  Coal,  or  hard  coal,  called  slaty 
cannel  coal  by  Kirwan,  is  esteemed  equal- 
ly valuable,  for  many  purposes,  as  the 
Newcastle  caking  coal.  It  is  obtained 
near  Glasgow,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and 
in  several  of  the  English  and  Welsh  coal- 
fields. 

A  greater  heat  is  necessary  to  make  it 
kindle  than  is  required  for  caking  coal, 
and  consequently  it  is  not«o  well  adapted 
for  a  small  fire  ;  but  a  large  body  of  splint 
coal  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  fire.  It 
does  nut  produce  so  much  flame,  nor  so 
much  smoke,  as  caking  coal,  and  does 
not  agglutinate  or  bind  together. 

The  splint  coal  of  Scotland  was  consi- 
dered by  Smeaton  to  be  equal  to  Newcas- 
tie  coal  for  steam-engines. 

Cherry  Coal,  or  soft  coal,  constitutes,' 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  the  greater  pajc^  of 
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the  upper  seams  of  coal  in  the  Glasgow 
coal-fields  ;  and  it  is  also  abundant  in 
Fifeshire.  He  considers  the  Staffordshire 
coal  to  be  of  the  same  species  ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  as  intermediate  between  it  and 
splint  coal. 

It  readily  catches  fire,  and  burns  with 
a  clear  yellow  flame,  giving  out  much 
heat ;  and  the  flame  continuestill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  coal  be  consumed.  It 
bums  away  more  rapidly  than  either  cak- 
ing  or  splint  coul,  and  leaves  a  white  ash. 
I  For  most  purposes  it  is  less  economical. 
I  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  caking  coal, 
by  its  not  melting  or  becoming  soft  when 
heated.  It  makes  a  more  agreeable  fire, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  stirred,  it 
requires  care  and  management  in  an  open 
grate,  even  to  burn  the  small  fragments 
which  are  made  in  breaking  up  the  pieces 
to  a  fit  size  for  the  fire.  Hence  the  small 
coals  arc  often  mixed  with  clay  and  made 
into  halls.  When  these  balls  are  dry, 
they  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
fuel  for  an  open  fire,  producing  a  very 
durable  heat. 

Mr.  Watt  states  that  one  hundred 
weight  of  good  Wednesbury  coal  will 
produce  the  same  effect  as  one  bushel  of 
Newcastle  coal. 

^'  Wood. — In  some  places  wood  is  used 
for  fuel ;  its  effect  in  producing  heat  is 
found  to  depend  cor.>>iderably  on  its  state 
of  dryness.  Several  experiftients,  made 
by  Count  Runifc  -  d,  show  the  effect  of  dry 
wood  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  un- 
seasoned. Unseasoned  wood  contains 
about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water. 
The  kind  of  wood  is  also  a  cause  of  some 
difference  ;  from  the  experiments  of  Count 
Rumfurd,  lime-tree  wood  gives  out  most 
heat  in  burning. 

With  his  improved  boilers  Count  Rum- 
ford  made  20  pounds  .lU  of  ice-cold  water 
boil  with  one  pound  of  dry  pine  wood. 
The  same  weight  of  pine  wood  unseason- 
ed, would  produce  less  effect  by  one- 
seventh.  Beech  wood  afforded  much 
less  heat  than  pine  ;  for  one  pound  of  dry 
beech  made  14  pounds  .83  of  ice-cold 
water  boil.  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  beech 
weighs  about  forty-four  pounds. 

According  to  Fossombroni,  wood  pro- 
duces heat  enough  in  its  combustion  to 
evaporate  twice  its  weight  of  water,  or  to 
prepare  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  salt. 
Count  Rumford's  trials  make  the  effect  of 
wood  about  one-third  more,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  his  superior  skill. 

Peol,  considered  only  as  a  fuel,  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Tne  first  is 
compuct  and  heavy,  of  a  brownish  black 
color,  and  with  scarcely  any  vestiges  of 
its  vegetable  origin  remaining.  This  is 
the  best  kind.  When  it  is  once  lighted 
it  preserves  fire  a  long  time. 

The  second  kind  is  light  and  spongy, 
of  a  brown  color,  and  seems  to  be  a  mass 
of  de:id  plants  and  roots,  which  have  un- 
dergone very  little  change ;  it  inflames 
readily,  and  is  quickly  consumed. 

Peat   gives   out  an    odor,  while  it   is 

burning,  which  is  disagreeable  to  those 

who  aro  not  nrnistomed  to  it.     It  affords 

-Si  mild  :;!)(!  <j;e:itlc  heat;  but  is  not  a  good 

kind  of  fuel  for  supplying  fumacM  for 
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boilers;  it  is  much  better  adapted  for 
flues.  It  is  of  various  qualities :  some 
burn  quickly  with  a  bright  flame  ;  others 
burn  slowly,  and,  according  to  Clement 
and  Desormes,  afford  one-fifth  of  the  heat 
that  would  be  given  out  by  an  equal  weigh'. 
of  charcoal.  This  nearly  coincides  with 
the  ratio  given  by  Blavier  and  Miche. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  varies  from 
forty-four  to  seventy  pounds  ;  and  the 
dense  varieties  afford  about  forty  per  cent, 
of  charcoal ;  the  other  varieties  nearly  in 
proportion  to  their  density. 

Charcoal. — Mr.  Dalton,  by  heating 
water,  obtained  a  result  equivalent  to 
melting  forty  pounds  of  ice  with  one 
pound  of  charcoal.  But  Dr.  Crawford's 
experiments  give  sixty-nine  pounds  of  ice 
melted  by  one  pound  of  charcoal.  La- 
voisier's give  ninety-five  pounds  and  a 
half;  Clement  and  Desormes  ninety-five 
pounds;  and  Hassenfratz's  trials,  on  vari- 
ous  kinds,  give  a  mean  of  ninety-two 
pounds  of  ice  melted  by  one  of  charcoal, 
his  highest  result  being  ninety.six  pounds, 
and  lowest  one  seventy-four  pounds.  Mr. 
Tredgold  considers  forty -seven  pounds  of 
ice  melted  by  one  pound  of  charcoal  as 
the  real  average  effect  of  that  fuel.  A 
cubic  foot  of  charcoal  weighs  about  fif- 
teen pounds. 

Coke. — Lavoisier  makes  the  quantity 
of  coal  to  be  that  of  coke  as  605  is  to 
552  when  the  same  effect  is  produced  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  increased  power  of 
giving  out  heat,  it  must  also  be  consider- 
ed that  coke  gives  out  no  smoke  in  burn- 
ing, whence  it  should  always  be  used  in 
furnaces  seated  in  towns,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  annoyance  to  the  neighbors. 

The  present  prevalent  use  o^  gas,|for 
lighting  towns  and  even  houses,  has 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas 
coke  into  the  market,  which  does  well 
enough  for  heating  rooms,  but  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  stifled  coke  in  its  heating 
power,  so  that  smiths  and  iron  founders 
,  invariably  use  the  latter  kind,  and  when 
a  great  heat  is  required,  the  chemist 
should  follow  their  example. 

Coke  has  been  tried  against  wood  in 
Paris  for  warming  the  Opera-House. 
Fifty-eight  pounds  of  coke,  costing  there 
about  1«.  3rf.,  produced  the  same  effect 
as  160  pounds  of  wood,  costing  there  about 
2s,  6d. 

Charred  Peat. — According  to  Messrs. 
Blavier  and  Miche  it  requires  1666  pounds 
of  charred  peat  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect as  740  pounds  of  common  charcoal. 
The  charred  peat,  made  by  stifling,  is 
superior,  in  its  power  of  ^)roducing  heat, 
to  that  made  by  distillation.  Unfortunate, 
ly.the  stifled  charred  peat  is  a  kind  of 
pyrophorus,  which  takes  fire  if  it  becomes 
accidentally  wetted,  or  even  in  moist 
weather.  In  consequence  of  this  property 
several  accidents  have  happened  by  the 
rain  finding  its  way  into  places  where  it 
is  kept ;  it  is  on  this  account  forbidden, 
by  the  laws  of  some  countries,  to  be  kept 
in  towns. 

Therefore  the  Dutch,  who  burn  this 
fuel,  not  only  in  their  houses,  but  even  in 
pans  under  their  feet  while  they  are  at 
church  in  winter,  arc  in  the  habit  of  char. 


ring  it  at  home  as  it  is  wanted.     It  is  first 
burnt  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  they  find 
it  is  red  hot  quite  through,  they  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  put  it  in  a  close  earthen  or 
copper  pot,  and  cover  it  down  with  a  wet 
woollen   or  linen  cloth,  and   by  the  air 
being  excluded  the  fire  is  soon  extinguish, 
ed,  and  when  it   is  cold  it  will  resemble 
charcoal,  except  being  covered  with  white 
ashes,  and  will,  if  properly  charred,  burn 
with  scarce  any  smoke,  and  very  little  of 
the   suffocating  quality  which   charcoal 
has.     This  it  is  that  makes  the  charred 
peat  so  proper  for  gVeen-houses,  for  char- 
coal burnt  in  them  is  very  prejudicial  to 
the  plants,  and  often  fatal   to  .  the  person 
who  attends  them.  > 

[The  intelligent  author  has  here  cer- 
tainly fallen  into  a  popular  error  in  regard 
to  the  true  cause  of  the  suflbcating  quality 
of  burning  charcoal.     The  product  of  the 
combustion  of  charcoal   must   be  essen. 
tially  the  same  as  from  charred  peat :  the 
combustible  part  of  both  is  little  else  than 
pure    carbon,  and   the  products  of  their 
combustion  are  of  course  pure  carbonic 
acid.     The   popular  notion  is,   that  the 
unpleasant    odor    exhaled   from   burning 
charcoal,  which  hats  for  some  time  been 
exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  par- 
ticularly when  first  ignited,  is  the  suffo- 
cating principle  :  hence  the  common  im- 
pression that  ignited  charcoal  taken  from 
a  common  fire  may  be  burned  with  impu- 
nity  in  an  unventilated  room,  and    that 
charred  peat,  which  does  not  exhale  the 
peculiar  odor  of  charcoal,  is  a  safer  and 
less    objectionable   fuel  under  the  same 
circumstances.     Many  lives  are  annually 
sacrificed    from-  this    erroneous    notion. 
The  only  true  ground   of  preference  of 
charred  peat  for  burning  in  green-houses 
is  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
it  consumes.     Charcoal,  in  this  respect, 
is  much  less  manageable.     It  is  the  sud- 
den   and    unequal   heats   from   charcoal, 
rather  than  any  essential  difference  in  the 
product,  that  renders  its  use   so   objec 
tionable.] 

The  usual  method  of  burning  this  peat 
in  Holland,  especially  by  the  poor,  is  in 
.cast  iron  kettles,  and  for  boiling  any  thing 
over  it  this  way  saves  half  the  fire  it 
would  otherwise  take  if  burnt  on  a  hearth, 
or  in  a  grate,  by  the  side  of  the  pot  re- 
fleeting  the  heat. 

[The  small  Philadelphia  furnaces,  fab- 
ricated from  the  South  Amboy  clay  of 
New  Jersey,  now  in  general  use  in  our 
Atlantic  ciiies,  are  admirably  calculated 
to  secure  an  economical  expenditure  of 
heat  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  a  similar  rea- 
son. But  they  ought  never  to  be  used 
in  an  unventilated  room.] 

Adjoining  td  many  of  the  capital  towns 
in  Holland  there  are  a  groat  number  of 
small  gardens  with  little  summer  houses, 
most  ^f  which  are  built  with  wood.  Near 
Rotterdam  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of 
these  gardens,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  some  orange  trees  in  them.  In  the 
winter  they  are  preserved  from  tiic  intense 
frosts,  which  generally  last  there  for  near- 
ly three  months,  by  means  of  this  charred 
peat,  the  natural  firing  of  that  country, 


which  is  burnt  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  cast 
iron  pot,  in  these  little  summer  houses. 

A  collected  view  of  the  data  from  these 
experiments  and  comparisons  is  given  by 
Mr.  Tredgold.     It  is  as  follows  : 


KindofFueL 


Fraction  of 
a  npuad  that 
will  heat  one 
cubic  foot  of 
water  one  de- 
gree Fahren- 
heit's scale. 


Pounds  of 
fuel  that 
will  con- 
vert one 
cubic  Ibot 
of  water 
into  steam 


Newcastle,  or  caking  Coal 

Splint  Coal 

Staffordshire  cherry  Coal 
Wood,  dry  pine 

dry  beech 

dry  oak. 


Peal,  of  Eood  quality. 

CharcoaT 

Coke 

Charred  Peat 


0.0075 
0.0075 
0.0100 
0.0172 
0.0242 
0.0265 
0.0475 
0.0095 
0.0069 
0.0S05 


8.40 
8.40 
11.20 
1955 
27,00 
30.00 
53.60 
10.60 
7.70 
23.00 


It  will  appear,  as  Mr.  Tredgold  justly 
observes  in  his  very  excellent  "  Principles 
of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Build- 
ings," that  the  utmost  effect  we  can  hope 
to  gain  in  applying  fuel  must  be  less  than 
double  the  measure  of  effect  here  given  ; 
and  even  to  attain  that  effect,  all  the  cau. 
tion  of  conducting  a  philosophical  experi* 
ment  must  be  continually  employed,  which 
will  be  found  impracticable  on  a  large 
scale,  and  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  simple  apparatus  and  small  share 
of  attention  which  can  be  devoted  to 
this  end  in  real  business,  although  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  promise 
four,  six,  and  even  ten  times  these  ef- 
fects. ^ 

Improvement  of  Fuel  by  Mixture. — It  is 
surprising  that  so  few  attempts  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  fires  which  are  made 
in  the  open  chimneys  of  elegant  apart- 
ments  by  preparing  the  fuel  ;  for,  as  Count 
Rumford  observes,  nothing  surely  was 
ever  more  dirty,  inelegant,  and  disgusting, 
than  a  common  coal  fire. 

Fire  balls,  of  the  size  of  goose  eggs, 
composed  of  coal  and  charcoal  in  powder, 
mixed  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet 
clay,  and  well  dried,  would  make  a  much 
more  cleanly,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  pleas* 
anter  fire  than  can  be  made  with  crude 
coals ;  and  it  is  believed  would  not  be 
more  expensive  fuel.  In  Flanders,  and 
in  several  parts  of  Germany,  and  particu. 
larly  in  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Ber. 
gens,  where  coals  arc  used  as  fuel,  the 
coals  are  always  prepared  before  they  are 
used,  by  pounding  them  to  a  powder,  and 
mixing  them  up  with  an  equal  weight  of 
clay  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  mass,  which  is 
kneaded  together  and  formed  into  cakes  ; 
which  cakes  are  afterwards  well  dried, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  use.  And  it 
has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  expense  attending  this  preparation  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the 
fuel.  The  coals  thus  mixed  with  clay 
not  only  burn  longer,  but  give  much  more 
heat  than  when  they  are  burnt  in  their 
crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary 
to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  sub- 
ject with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of  any 
given  quantity  of  coal  should  be  increased 
by  mixing  the  coals  with  clay,  which  is 
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Certainly  an  incombustible  body  ;  but  the 
fact  is  certain. 

In  composing  fire  balls,  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  chaff,  of  straw 
cut  very  fine,  or  even  of  saw  dust,  might 
be  employed  with  great  advantage.  It  is 
wished  that  those  who  have  leisure  would 
turn  their  thoughts  to  this  subject;  for  it 
is  conceivied  that  very  important  improve- 
ments would  result  from  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation  of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire 
speedily,  kindling  balls,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  clay, 
the  two  former  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
well  mixed,  and  kneaded  together  with 
the  clay  moistened  with  water,  and  then 
formed  into  balls  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs, 
and  thoroughly  dried,  might  be  used  with 
great  advantage  instead  of  wood. 
( To  be  eonttnued.) 

iqCECKANICS    niEETING. 

We  call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting.  It  is  honorable  to  the  mechanics  that  they 
thus  feel  and  express  their  unwillingness  to  have 
their  pursuits  associated  in  public  estimation  with 
what  is  deemed  fitting  punishment  for  felons. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  Mechan- 
ics and  others,  opposed  to  the  system  of  State 
Prison  Monopoly,  held  at  Euterpeian  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  inst.  Gideon  Lee,  Esq. 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Con  tantine,  D.  Berrian,  P.  Hedl,  Joseph  P.  Simp- 
son, J.  C.  Tucker,  John  Anderson,  and  Robert 
Smith, were  appointed  Vice  Presidents,  and  Ro- 
bert Taylor  and  John  Renmick  appointed  Secre 
taries. 

The  call  of  the  meeting  being  read,  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Cotamittee,  with  the  Memorial 
and  resolutions,  were  submitted.  After  which 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Walker,  Robert  Taylor,  Austin  Baldwin,  B.  Gil- 
leipie,  D.  K.  Minor,  and  Alex.  Ming,  jr. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  resolutions  and  memorial,  were 
on  motion  unanimously  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  report, 
that  the  delegates  appointed  at  the  meeting  held 
in  the  Park,  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  June  last, 
proceeded  to  Uiica,  and  attended  the  State  Con. 
veotion  of  Mechanics,  whiuh  assembled  on  the 
90th  August,  and  your  Committee  is  hghly  grat. 
ified  in  being  able  to  state — that  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  several  parts  of 
the  State  prevented  many  Delegates  from  attend- 
ing ;  ninety-nine  Delegates  were  present,  and 
represented  thirty  four  Mechancal  branches  of 
business.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  branches 
represented,  and  the  number  of  Delegates  from 
••ch  branch. 

From  the  Tailors  10,  Cabinet  Makers  9,  Coop- 
ers 6,  Saddle  &  Harness  makers  6,  Cordwainers 
7,  Blacksmiths  4,  Hatters  4,  Stone  Cutters  4, 
Cbair  Makers  4t  Silver  Platers  3,  Marble  Cut- 
ters 3,  Tin  Plate  Workers  3,  Plane  Makers  3, 
Baiidert  3  Coach  Makers  3,  Carpenteis  3,  Prin. 
ters  2,  Brush  Makers  2,  Watch  Makers  2,  Iron 
Founders  2°,  Tanners  and  Curriers  2,  Cabinet 
and  Chair  Makers  2,  Piano  Forte  Makers  1, 
Locksmiths  1,  Brass  Founders  1,  Comb  Makers 
1,  Masons  1,  Silver  Smiths  1,  Machinists  1, 
Burr  Stone  Manufacturers  1,  Copper  Smiths  1, 
Plough  Makers  1,  Wagon  Makers  1,  Potters  1. 

Your  Committee  rejport,  That  although  the 
convention  was  composed  of  persons  from  every 
section  of  the  State,  and  assembled  together 
without  any  previous  arrangement,  sis  it  respect, 
ed  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  redress, 
yet  were  they  of  one  heart,  and  one  mind — they 
were  determined  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most,— to  unite  together  as  meekaniea,  not  as 
partizatu, — and  they  unanimously  resolved,  that 
.thej  would  pursue  the  present  detestable  Prison 
•jrsiem  of  this  State,  till  justice  be  accorded  to 
t^e  just  claims  of  Mectianics. 

A.  eonreepending  committee  in  each  County 
appointed,  consisting  of  two   Mechanics, 


and  a  central  committee  of  six  Mechanics  who 
reside  in  Utica.  The  central  committee  has  re 
commended  the  citizens  of  each  county  to  nemo- 
rialize  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  employ- 
ing convicts  at  mechanical  business'.  The  cor- 
responding committees  of  Counties  have  commu- 
nicated  this  information  to  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  counties,  and  memorials  are  now 
receivings  signatures  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
In  accordance  with  the  recomendation  of  the 
central  committee,  a  memorial  will  be  submitted 
to  this  meeting.  The  Convention  also  recom- 
mended that  a  Convention  be  annually  appointed 
to  meet  at  Utica  on  the  3d  Wednesday  ot  August 
in  each  year,  until  we  obtain  redress. 

The  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  prevailed 
among  the  Delegates,  while  together,  and  they 
parted  with  a  determination  never  to  give  up  the 
contest,  until  this  priton  ty$tem,  which  robs  them 
of  their  oread,  is  abolished.  Your  Committee 
have  endeavored  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
public  in  its  proper  light,  and  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  Mechanics  throughout  the  State 
to  convince  the  community  of  the  errors  and 
injustice  of  the  system,  and  notwithstanding 
that  but  a  year  since,  many  were  found 
who  approved  of  the  system  ;  and  many  who 
took  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  ;  yet  now, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  system  needs  al- 
teration  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  add,  that  Agricul- 
turisu.  Trades,  Mechanica,  and  Judges  of  Courts, 
are  now  giving  their  testimony  against  it,  and 
are  heard  to  exclaim,  it  is  wrong,  unjust,  and 
degrading  to  mechanics — it  must  be  put  down  ; — 
and  we  will  use  our  exertions  lo  render  obsolete 
and  unknown,  the  term  "  State  Priton  Mottopo. 
ly."  Your  Committee  has  since  its  appointment 
held  sixty-seven  meetings,  has  corresponded 
with  the  corresponding  Committees  of  counties, 
the  Central  Committee,  and  many  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  has  expended  for  printing, 
postage,  room  hire,  &c.  upwards  of  $1000,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  all  be  labor  in  vain 
but,  that  we  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
periencing a  total  change  in  the  system,  and  be 
able  to  say  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  enacting  laws  respecting  prisons,  has 
had  in  view  the  republican  maxim,  *'  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number."  The  Commiu 
tee  add,  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  from 
this  county  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  to 
them,  that  their  exertions  will  be  used  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain;  and  already  has 
the  subject  been  referred  to  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Assembly,  as  we  desired,  instead  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  prisons  ;  and  one  of  the 
members  from  this  county  is  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Your  Committee  in  conclu- 
sion, submit  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting^eem  it  high- 
ly expedient  to  express  publicly  our  fixed  and 
unchanged  opinions  of  the  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive bearing  of  the  labor  of  our  State  Prisoners, 
as  now  employed,  on  the  Mechanic  Trades  and 
Mecnanic  Interests. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  recent  and  emphatic 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  in  accordance 
with  ours,  by  all  classes  and  all  parties  of  oat 
fellow-citizens,  strongly  confirms  the  correctness 
of  our  views,  and  inspires  us  with  courage  and 
energy  to  persevere  in  our  eflForis  for  an  early 
remedy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  think  we  perceive  an 
earnest  of  speedy  relief  in  that  measure  of  the 
Government  constituting  a  special  Board  of  Com- 
luissioners  to  inquire  and  report  on  this  griev- 
ance to  the  present  Legislature. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  do  most  cordially  con- 
cur in  the  sentiment  of  Governor  Marcy,  as 
expressed  in  his  Message,  "  That  no  consider, 
ation  connected  merely  with  the  income  of  the 
Prisons,  should  be  permitted  to  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  removing  all  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint." 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
Agricultural  portion  of  our  State,  when  convinc- 
ed of  the  extent  of  the  grievances  we  complain 
of,  will  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
removal  of  them. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  more  honest  sym- 
pathy  for  a  single  innocent  Family,  deprived  ot 
subsistence  by  the  interference  of  Culprit  labor, 
than  the  banishment  of  a  host  of  felons  would 
cause  US. 


7.  Resolved.  That  while  tbe  evils  of  excess. 
ive  competition  among  individuals  and  selling 
goods  and  warse  for  less  than  their  cost,  seen 
cures  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  capital  so  em- 
ployed,  it  would  be  madness  fer  individuals  to 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  exhaustless  capital 
of  the  State  when  so  employed. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  Meeting  recognize  as 
two  of  the  great  fundamental  principles,  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  our  Suie  Constitution  i-i 
founded,  the  protection  of  property,  and  an  equal 
and  uniform  system  of  taxation. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  are  convinced  from 
practical  experience,  that  the  present  system  of 
State  Prison  labor  is  partial  and  oppressive  in  its 
operation  upon  us  as  Mechanics,  and  violate* 
every  just  principle  of  taxation,  in  compelling  as 
to  pay  indirectly  much  more  than  the  just  and 
equitable  ratio  of  Taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
Stale  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn. 

10.  Resolved,  That  not  only  do  we  consider 
these  mammoth  institutions  unjust  and  anti-re- 
publican,  as  it  affects  our  pecuniary  inieresu,l>nt 
as  much  more  injurious  and  reprehensible  as  it 
affects  what  is  as  dear  to  us  as  life,  our  characters 
as  citizens  and  Mechanics.  As  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of 
our  present  system  is  to  lower  and  degrade  us, 
and  make  the  character  and  profession  of  a  Me- 
chanic synonomous  with  that  of  convicted  felons. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
clare, as  our  settled  conviction,  that  the  present 
system  of  State  Prison  management  instead  of 
operating  as  a  school  of  moral  reform,  most  gen- 
erally is  a  school  of  vice  and  a  nursery  of 
crime,  nay  more,  that  when  their  degraded  in. 
mates  are  vomited  forth  upon  society,  experience 
too  fatally  illustrates  that  they  not  only  propagate 
their  vicious  principles  among  those  with  whom 
they  associate,  but  their  conduct  inflicts  a  stigma 
on  the  hitherto  honorable  character  of  Mechanics, 
degrading  even  the  virtuous  in  their  own  estima- 
tion and  that  of  their  fellow  citisens. 

12.  Resolved,  Tnat  it  is  our  hope  that  every 
class  of  Mechanics  in  every  town  in  our  State  will, 
see  the  necessity  of  union  and  concert  of  action 
on  thissu  ject,  and  that  they  will  again  come  for- 
ward as  the  heart  of  one  man  to  insist  on  a  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  under  which  we  suffer. 

13.  Resolved,  That  for  ourselves,  we  will  pur- 
sue this  subject  with  unabated  zeal  and  untiring 
perseverance,  that  we  will  neither  slumber  nor 
rest,  till  the  name  of  State's  Prison  Monopoly  and 
Prison  competition  with  Mechanic  Trades  be 
mentioned  with  the  things  that  were,  a  mere  me- 
mento of  by-gone  oppression  and  mistaken  Leg- 
islation. 

A  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  approved 
that  the  present  Executive  Committee  be  con. 
tinned  icviih  power  to  add  to  their  numbers  and 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  tlisir  body.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  for  their  past  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
empowered  and  instructed  to  make  arrangements 
for  obtaining  signatures  to  the  memorial. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  read. 

MoNTicKixo,  Sept.  24th,  1823. 

Thomas  Jefferson  returns  his  thanks  to   Mr. 
'    for  his  view  of  the  inside  of  the  New  York 

State  Prison.  It  will  certainly  have  effect  to- 
wards reforming  our  ideas  of  the  penitentiarv 
system  which,  however  humane,  does  not  answer 
the  purposes  of  correction.  It  is  high  time  to  re- 
sort to  the  original  idea  uf  solitary  imprisonment 
debarred  of  all  employment. 

r.  was  then  Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  officers  and  pub. 
lished  in  the  daily  papers. 

GIDEON  LEE,   President. 

Thomas  Constantink ') 

Daniel  Beilkisn  ( 


] 


Vice 
Presidents. 


Paulijs  Hedl 
JosEra  P.  Simpson 
John  C.  TncxEa 
John  Aicdesson 
RoBEST  Smith 

RoBKRT   TaTLOK   )  „  .      • 

JoilxRemic         j  Secretaries. 
N.  B.  As  an  evidence   ot  the  feeling  existing 
amon;  Mechanics  on  this  subject,  we  state  that 
about  2000  signatures  were  obtained  to  the  me- 
morial, on  the  above  meeting .  .> 
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Biography  of  thb  Saviqcr  and  his  Apostles, 
WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  KACU  ;  by  the  author  of 
••  the  History  of  the  Bible,"  ice.  New  York  : 
General  Agency  Office,  Nassau  street.  We 
don'i  knew  when  we  have  seen  a  more  neatly 
published  and  attractive  little  volume.  The  style 
of  engraving,  which  is  by  Ormaby't  machine,  is 
new  and  striking,  presenting  the  head  in  relief, 
as  on  a  cameo  or  medallion,  and  beautifully 
shaded.  The  portraits  are  all  taken  from  Leo. 
nardo  de  VincVs  celebrated  picture  of  "  The 
Last  Supper;"  and  both  m  likeness  to  those  in 
the  copy,  and  in  spirited  expression  and  execn- 
ton,  are  deserving  of  all  commendation.  The 
biographies  are  carefully  compiled  aid  avouched 
throughout  by  reference  to  the  New  Testament. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  this  little 
voiame,  our  readers  will  perhaps  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  an  account  of  the  maohiae  which 
turns  out  without  aid  from,  or  even  sometimes 
the  Bupervsion  of,  human  agency,  such  fine 
works  of  art,  as  these  portraits  display. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Ormtby,  is  a  native  sf  Con- 
necticuc :  the  process  is  that  of  medallion  engrav. 
ing,  heretofore  carried  on  laboriously  by  hand  ; 
but  now,  with  thit  machine,  it  can  be  carried  on 
to  any  extent  without  any  human  agency,  after 
the  plate  and  the  copy  are  once  adjusted,  and  the 
mechanism,  of  which  a  weight  is  the  moving 
power,  is  set  to  work.  It  can  only  be  applied  to 
raised  surfaces  ;  that  is  to  aay,  any  cameo,  me- 
dal, or  embossed  design.  It  cannot  copy  with 
effect  a  flat  surface,  such  as  an  engrnving.  Mr. 
Orms'iy  exhibited  to  us  the  machine  in  action, 
but  we  have  so  little,  mechanical  knowledge  or 
skill,  tliKt  w6  should  wholly  fail  in  any  attempt  to 
describe,  although^  we  could  at  once  perceive  and 
comprehend,  its  accuracy,  and  efHciency,  and  in- 
genuity. -■.'■■'.■-  .. 

Tile  plates  tn  this  volume  are  the  first  •xecat. 
ed  by  the  machine,  and  with  the  vignettes,  pre- 
sent samples  of  the  various  kind  of  work  and 
shading  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

ROMVERT,    A    TALE  OF  CAROLINA  :    2  Tols.  I2mO. 

MuNRO  &  Francis,  Boston,  1835. — Of  this  new 
American  novel  just  published,  but  which  we 
have  not  read,  we  have  the  following  notice 
from  one  who  has  read  it,  and  in  whose  taste  and 
judgment  we  have  confidence. 

**  The  design  of  this  book — for  in  these  days 
it  would  seem  thatmovels  must  have  a  detign 
over  and  above  all  literary  and  pecuniary  consid- 
erations— is  to  illustrate /anattctsm,  and  hold  it 
up  to  detestation ;  and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the 
author  of  Rombert  is  eminently  successful.  The 
sketches  are  occasionally  extravagant,  it  is  true  ; 
and  much  that  is  intended  for  accurate  delinea- 
tion is  wrought  up  to  the  borders  of  caricature  ; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  leading  object  is  ingeniously 
pursued  and  well  developed,  and  probably  no  one 
will  read  the  book  without  an  increased  disgust 
for  that  most  revolting  of  moral  maladies — fanst. 
icism. 

The  work  is  interspersed  with  historical  notes, 
showing  that  many  of  the  deta^s  are  matters  of 
fact,  a  circumstance  which  esaentiall)  promotes 
the  corrective  purpose  of  that  author ;  but,  in  the 
same  ratio  that  Such  notes  give  value  to  the  book 
as  a  moral  essay,  do  they  detract  from  its  value 
as  a  novel.  If  one  is  to  follow  a  writer  through 
Um  rvgions  of  fiction,  be  pr«fen  «aaiuat«urupt«<i 

:"  ■  i  ■    . '   ■-■■    '  -T   .  ■    ■ 


journey;  and  if  molested  by  digrossion  and  epi- 
sode he  will  soon  imagine  (what  it  is  material  to 
the  writer  that  he  should  imagine)  that  he  is  trav- 
elling through  realities,  and  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  real  life.  But  these  constant 
references  to  historical  proof— these  frequently 
recurring  indorsements  of  the  author's  veracity 
-rvery  much  weaken  the  illusion.  The  promi* 
nent  faults  of  the  work  as  a  novel,  originate 
from  its  embodying  too  much  of  plot,  character, 
incident  and  catastrophe;  too  much  materiel,  in 
short,  for  one  romance.  When  considered  sepa- 
rately, each  part  is  skilfully  conducted ;  but  when 
collectively,  all  the  parts  are  not  harmoniously 
combined  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they  be,  within  the 
compass  of  six  hundred  dueodcimo  pages  it 
Scott  himself  had  written  them.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole,  however,  and  regarding  it  as  the  first  es- 
say of  an  inexperienced  writer,  (which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  faults,  it  certainly  must  be)  it  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  as  it  unquestionably  is  of 
great  interest.  Its  defects,  which  are  many,  kre 
those  of  a  beginner ;  but  its  beauties,  which  are 
also  many,  are  those  of  true  genius.  'The  author 
Reeds  little  but  judicious  criticism  on  the  part  of 
his  friends,  and  careful  revision  on  his  own  part, 
to  become  eminent  in  these  days  of  literary  fe- 
cundity  :  and  if  he  can  gain  an  ease  in  comfiosi- 
tion  and  a  polish  in  language,  together  with  the 
tact  of  omitting  what  is  immaterial,  and  avoiding 
indistinctness  in  his  narrative,  he  may  hope  to 
stand  prondly  and  permanently  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  novelists."         '^.'  '  "^  V 

The  American  Musical  Journal,  a  Monthly 
Repository  of  Musical  Literature,  &.c.  &c. ;  No. 
2,  vol.  1 ;  N.  York,  Jas.  Dunn. 
fTHB  Family  Minstrel,  a  semi-monthly  Journal, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Musical  Edueation, 
&.C.  &c.;  No.  1,  vol.  1;  New  York,  Charles 
Dinclrt. 

Here  are  two  candidates  for  the  favor  of  the 
musical  world — the  first,  the  Musical  Journal, 
addressing  itself  lo  all  lovers  of  music — the  se- 
cond,  the  Minstrel,  ask  ing  only  or  chiefly  the  suf- 
frages of  those  who  prefer  sacred  music.  There 
is  perhaps  scope  enough  for  both — if  not,  the 
chances  would  seem  most  in  favor  of  the  more 
comprehensive  enterprize.      '      v  ""  ' 

The  Albxakdrun,  a  republication  of  valuable 
Literary  and  Soientific  Works,  No.  1 ;  price  «tx 
cents .'  N.  York,  Wm.  Pierson. — If  people  don't 
read  now,  and  good  books  too,  it  is  not  because 
reading  is  an  expensive  indulgence ;  for  here,  for 
example,  not  to  mention  other  cheap  publications, 
in  six  numbers  at  six  cents  each,  lyjsratlVs 
Curiosities  of  Literature  will  be  completed.  That 
work  sell  1  for  four  dollars  :  it  now  will  be  scces- 
sible  in  good  print,  though  rather  small,  to  as 
many  as  choose  to  buy,  for  37  1-3  cents. 

Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac  round 

THE  WORLD,  DURING  THE  TEARS  1831-4.    By  FrAN- 

ci9  Warriner,  a.  M. — N.  Y.,  Lbavitt,  Lord  & 
Co. — We  always  see  with  pleasure  publications 
which,  like  this  and  others  issued  from  the 
press  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  naval  ser- 
vice, go  to  shew,  that  in  the  meat  distant  seas, 
and  in  places  however  remote  from  their  native 
land,  the  feeling  of  "  what  will  they  say  of  us  at 
home  7"  and  the  desire  to  justify  the  solicitude, 
pride  and  the  confidence  of  that  home — seam  to 
accompany  these  gallant  ocean  rovers. 

The  volume  before  us — tho*  not  very  skilTuIly 
prepared — is  interesting,  and  presents  in  its  de- 
tails and  the  manaer  of  its  narrative,  a  gnaraatee 


of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  its  tttatemesto.  We 
make  room  for  a  short  extract,  descriptive  of  ths 
state  of  expectation  on  board  the  Potomac  when 
the  atuck  on  Quallah-battoo  was  resolved  on. 

Our  ship  now  presented  a  busy  scene.  It  was 
determined  to  commence  an  attack  upon  the 
town  the  next  morning,  and  every  necessary  pre- 
paration was  accordingly  made.  Muskets  were 
cleaned,  cariridg  boxes  Duckied  on,  cutlasses  ajc- 
amined  and  put  in  order,  Sue.  During  tlie  even- 
ing, the  Commodore  sent  for  the  officers  com> 
inanding  the  several  divisions,  and  gave  them 
their  instructions.  They  were  ordered  to  land, 
surround  the  town  and  forts,  and  demand  indem- 
nity  for  the  outrage  cemmitted  upon  the  Friend, 
ship,  with  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in 
the  barbarous  massacre  of  her  crew.  I  had  some 
conversation  with  afewof  the  junior  ofHcers,  up- 
on the  subject  6i  the  perilous  euterprize  in  which 
they  were  about  to  embark.  They  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  jest,  as  they 
had  been  disposed  to  think  it  might  be.  There 
was  some  shrinking  at  the  thought  of  impending 
danger.  They  night  however  have  remember, 
ed,  that 

"The  brave  nan  is  not  he  who  feela  no  fear. 

For  tiiat  were  brutish  and  Irrational ; 

But  \tr  whose  noble  soul  its  feats  snlMiues, 

And  bravely  dares  the  danger  natars  shrinks  fron." 
As  eight  bells,  (twelve  o'clock  at  night,)  all  ^ 
hands  were  called.  Those  assigned  to  take  part 
in  the  axpeditioa  were  mustered,  when  Lieut. 
Shubrick,  the  commander  of  the  deMchment, 
gave  them  special  orders.  No  man  was  to  utter 
a  word  after  he  had  entered  the  boat ;  no  one 
was  to  fire  till  the  command  was  given  ;  and  bo 
man  was  to  desert  his  ranks.  Considerable  time 
was  occupied  in  getting  the  men  into  the  boata, 
and  in  making  all  tliinga  ready.  Several  of  the 
officers  felt  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  were  fear, 
ful  that  they  would  be  unable  to  effect  a  landing 
in  season  to  surprise  the  enepiy.  At  length  the 
gallant  band,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  iwX 
eigbty.two  men,  including  officers,  left  the  ship 
about  two  o"clo€k. 

The  last  words  we  heard  were,  "  Let  fall,  give 
way,  men."  Here  was  a  moment  of  interest.  All 
betore  in  regard  to  fighting  the  Malays  had  been 
mere  talk  ;  but  now  there  was  a  stern  reality. — 
The  period  had  arrived  when  the  grand  object  of 
our  voyage  hither  was  to  be  accomplished.  The 
death-warrant  of  the  Malays  had  been  pronoanc« 
ed,  and  avenging  spirits  had  gone  forth  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  of  their 
countrymen.  The  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and 
victory  or  defeat  was  to  eneoe.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  scene  before  me.  ThO 
expedition  proceeded  slowly  on  their  midnight  \ 
errand  in  perfect  silence,  save  an  accasional 
whisper  from  the  officer  in  command,  with  muf. 
fled  oars,  the  soft  dipping  of  which  we  could  faint, 
ly  hear,  and  nothing   but  the  stars  of   heaven  to 

guide  them  to  their  place  of  disembarkment 

My  own  reflections  were  any  thing  but  those  of 
a  cheerful  character.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
divest  myself  of  the  fit  of  melancholy  which  had 
seized  me.  I  retired  to  my  couch,  but  not  to 
sleep.  It  seemed  as  though  a  spell  had  fallen  « 
upon  the  ship.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
steps  of  man  bad  ceased  to  be  heard,  save  those 
ofthe  officer  on  watch.  A  silence  like  that  amid 
the  mournful  repositories  of  ths  dead,  pervaded 
the  ship,  interrupted  only  by  the  striking  of  the 
bell,  which  proclaimed  (he  hour  ofthe  approach, 
ing  destiny  of  the  Malays.  The  hours  moved 
tediously  on,  as  we  anxiously  awaited  the  daw.n 
of  day.  Each  one's  thoughts  were  busied  in  coh. 
templation  of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  ^  con- 
panioh  inarms.  In  this  stats  of  painful  si^fp^aiS, 
I  for  a  moment  lost  myself  in  sleep,  wbeh't'wltB 
awakened  by  the  quartermaster  exclaiming,."Mr. 

W ,  hot  work  going  on  ashore.  Sir."    ft  was 

then  broad  daylight,  lUid  I  dressed  myself  fand 
hurried  on  deck.  The  scene  was  one  of  fearful 
interest.  The  din  of  war  was  heard  ihronghont 
the  town,  threatening  destruction  to  every  oppo. 
ser.  The  reports  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  as 
they  came  thundering  acioss  the  water,  told  us 
plainly  that  the  wo^^  of  death  was  going  on.^ 
Sheets  of  fijji  wom  4'»Ping  frcwtn  the  town  #]|||b.  • 
ped  in  flames,  and  the  launch,  with  its  eerrbfliUe 
and  swiy^s,  y^,^  4o>nfcf»ill  execution  tli^a^'Fe. 
treatiaglifte. . .  ■  "•  '■ 
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Commodore  Downes  had  stationed  himself  in 
^he  larboard  gangway  of  the  ship,  with  his  glass, 
not  to  leave  till  the  engagement  shall  be  over. — 
He  fell  anxious  to  know  how  the  affair  would 
terminate,  and  at  times  thought  it  would  be  ne< 
ceasary  to  take  the  ship  nearer  in  shore,  in  order 
to  protect  his  men.  The  remainder  of  us  were 
posted  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  some  in  the 
topS)  tome  hanging  upon  tbe  shrouds,  and  seme 
on  the  "Jacob's  ladders,"  all  gazing  with 
breathless  anxiety.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  in 
the  rigging,  and  among  them  our  unfettered  Ma. 
lay  prisoners,  watching  the  movements  with  im. 
mense  interest  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  re> 
siatance  apparent  on  shore. 

About  an  hovir  and  a  half  after  the  action  com- 
menced, two  boats  were  seen  pulling  off  to  the 
ship.  They  approached  us  in  silence,  and  from 
the  east  of  gloom  visible  in  the  coaatenancea  of 
the  boat's  crew,  we  conjectured  that  some  of  our 
brave  fellows  had  fallen.  The  sight  of  two 
bloody  corpses  soon  proved  that  our  canjectures 
had  been  but  too  true.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
appearance  of  their  features.  They  were  much 
distorted,  and  the  countenance  of  one,  especially, 
eztiibited  a  wild  and  tecriho  aspeet.  His  long 
hair  hung  in  matted  tressea  over  bis  shoulders 
and  glaring  eyeballs.  His  name  was  Brown. — 
He  was  shot  near  one  of  tbe  jungles,  where  a 
body  of  the  Malays  were  lying  in  ambush.  Tbe 
ball  entered  his  breast,  and  the  last  words  of  this 
unfortunate  marine,  as  he  was  falling,  were,  "  I 
am  a  dead  man."  The  name  of  the  other  person 
was  Smith,  a  maintopman.  He  met  his  death 
just  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  forts.  He  had 
discharged  his  luasket  and  wheeled  about  for  the 
purpose  of  re-loading,  wben  he  was  shot  direct- 
ly through  the  eye.  One  of  the  sailors  standing 
near  him  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  same  ball. 
Smith  was  a  tall,  well  built  man,  distinguished 
for  his  nerve  of  arm  and  integrity  of  soul.  In  tbe 
hour  of  peril,  when  the  fierce  winds  of  heaven 
were  spending  their  fury  on  our  ~  ship,  he  was 
'  ever  among  the  first  to  meet  their  rage.  , 

An  hour  afterwards  the  American  colors  were 
seen  proadly  waiving  over  tbe  battlements  of 
the  largest  fort.  We  had  been  in  deep  sub- 
pense,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  con. 
test  on  shore.  The  sight  of  our  flag  waiving  in 
tba  breeze,  and  the  rush  of  the  main  body  of  our 
forces  into  the  fort,  raised  a  smile  of  joy  upon  eve- 
ry countenance. 

Gi;y  Rivers — Steond  Edition. — The  popular- 
ity of  this  work  has  induced  a  call  for  a  second 

.  edition.    In  revising  Guy  Rivers  for  reprint,  the 

author  haa  shown  much  good  sense,  in  availing 

himself  of  the  criticisms  which  followed  its  pub. 

licalion,  and  making  occasional  alterations  here 

:    and  there  in  the  phraseology.    These,   without 

1:  impairing  the  spirit,  add  essentially  to   the  coN 

t  rectness  and  value  of  the  work. 

RoLUif's  Ancient  Histoky,  with  a  Life  op  tub 
AirrHOR.  By  James  Bell.  First  complete  Ame. 
rican  ISdition.  2  vols.  George  Dearborn. — We 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  liberal  publieations  that  has  long 
iasaed  from  the  American  press.  As  a  cheap 
but  handsome  reprint  of  a  book  that  ougl^  to  be 
in  every  one's  library,  it  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  a  series  of  valuable  works,  got  up  in 
similar  style,  and  now  continually  appearing  from 
Mr.  Dearborn'a  press.     They  are   published  in 

^;|he  royal  8vo.  form,  and  generally  form  two  vo. 

.litmes;   nor  is  there   one  among    the  number, 

'whose  reputation  Time  has  not  stamped  beyond 

V  all  cavil.  Every  friend  ef  soand  letters  will  hope 
for  their  continuance,  and  that  their  enterprising 
publisher  may  be  amply  rewarded. 
"^  The  yotnmes  now  issued,  in  addition  to  the 
nutter*  oontained  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  Rol- 
ling (fiolade  his  history  of  the^Arts  and  Sciences 
of  the  Ancients  ;  which  whether  from  fatuity  or 
impertinence  has  been  generally  struck  out  by 
the  English  publishers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
•errileljr  ^copied  in  this  reipect  by,thoir  Ameri- 


can brethren.  The  work  as  now  first  given  com- 
plete in  this  country,  is  embellished  with  maps 
and  diagrams,  and  ornamented  with  two  hand- 
some vignettes,  in  addition  to  a  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Literary  Items. 

An  interesting  little  volume  has  recently  been 
published  by  M.  Paulin  of  Paric,  entitled,  "  Le 
Romancero  Francais,  ou  Histoire  de  qoelques 
Anciens  Tryuv^res,  et  Choiz  de  leurs  Chansons." 
These  *'  Ancient  Songs  of  Love  and  War,"  or. 
riginally  composed'by  French  Trouv6,  res|which 
have  been  buried  in  oblevion  tor  the  last  600 
years  are  now  once  more  brought  to  light  by  the 
fortunate  investigations  of  this  young  '*  employ^ 
aux  mannscrits"  of  the  Royal  Library. 

M.  Marcell  has  just  published  a  History  of 
Egypt,  from  ita  conquest  by  the  Arabs  to  that  by 
tbe  French,  in  an  8vo  volume. 

Pubhcationaof  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bro. 
there,  of  New  York. 

"  During  the  year  that  has  just  ended,  the  is. 
sues  of  this  house  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
five  hundred  thousand  books  of  an  average  size 
ofBulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  This 
number  as  made  up  of  new  editions  of  beoks 
published  by  them  in  former  years,  and  of  sixty, 
five  new  works,  making  upwards  of  one  hundred 
volumes ;  of  these,  forty.five  were  published 
with  copy-right — either  entirely  American,  or 
translations  made  in  this  country,  or  English 
woiks  edited  and  improved  by  American  authors  : 
the  remainder  were  rcprintb  from  English  books. 
During  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  money  market  and  the  general 
prostration  of  business,  they  curtailed  their  ope- 
rations  to  a  considerable  degree,  or  the  sum  to- 
tal of  their  publications  in  the  course  of  the 
year  would  probably  be  greater  than  it  is  by 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  but  even  now  it 
cxeeeds  that  of  any  former  year.  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  number  of  books  printed  and  published 
in  the  United  States  since  the  first  of  January 
1834,  is  very  nearly  twiee  as  great  as  it  has 
ever  been  known  before  in  the  sane  space  of 
time." 

Mr.  Van  Hammer's  History  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  ifc  now  completed  in  10  vols.  8vo.  The 
history  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Kainardii,  in 
1774. 

A  sort  of  literary  congress  is  abont  to  be  held 
at  Berlin  in  order  to  draw  up  aome  general  regu- 
lations, with  a  view  to  secure  the  copy-right  of 
authors  and  booksellers  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  A  committee  of  bookselleis  have 
already  been  formed  at  Leipsig,  and  protocoles 
have  been  exchanged  between  this  committee 
and  tbe  Berlin  commiaaion. 

The  first  instance  in  the  aonala  of  Turkish 
literature,  ot  works  announced  for  publication 
by  subscription,  appeared  in  the  Turkish  State 
Gazette  of  October  22d,  1833,  and  the  works 
thus  signalized  arc  three  historical,  five  gram- 
matical, and  four  political.  As  the  historical 
works  are  by  far  the  most  interesting,  we  sub. 
join  the  titles  of  them. 

T.  Lives  of  the  SuUanaand  Visersby  Osmansa. 
de  Ahmed  Taib,  who  died  in  1723,  with  a  con- 
tinuance  by  three  ethers. 

II.  Lives  of  Muftis  by  Suleiman  Seadedden 
Ben  Mohammed,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Mussakim  Efendisade,  and  written  by  htm  in 
1744. 

III.  Lives  of  the  Reic-Effendis,  by  the  Reis 
Effendi  Ahmed  Besmi,  ami  with  a  continuation 
to  1807  by  Suleiman  Faik. 

The  new  novel,  by  Miss  Pardoe,  author  of 
Traits  and  Skeiuhes  of  Portugal,  is  to  be  enti. 
tied,    "  The  Mardens  and  the  Daventrys." 

••  Young  Hearts,"  a  Tale,  which  is  to  appear 
under  the  sanction  of  Miss  Jane  Porter,  will  be 
ready  in  the  ensuing  month. 

A  Translation  of  the  last  work  of  the  celebra- 

tod  Schlegel  on  the    Philosophy   of  History,    is  i 

joet  completed,  and  wiil  appear    forthwith,  in  j 


Previous  to  her  leaving  England,  Mrs.  Jarae- 1 
son   left  in  the  hands  of  her  publishers  the  cor- 1 
rected  copy   for  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  ef  | 
her  interesting  work,"  The   Lives  of  tba  Cele- 
brated Female  Soverigns. 


SUMMARY. 

The  United  Stales  ship  St.  Louis,  Com.  Hen- 
ley, reached  Pensacola  on  the  25th  ttlt.   in  three! 
days  from  Havana.  The  Grampus  an  J  Experiment! 
were  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  United  States  frigatte  Potomac,  Captain  I 
Nicholson,  reached  Gibraltar  in  33  days  from | 
Boston. 

Despatch. — The    Philadelphis    National    Ga- 
zette, printed  probably  about  two  o'clock  yeater. 
day  afternoon,  acknowledges  the  receipt    by   ihel 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  of  the  Courier  A  f 
Enquirer  of  the  same  morning. 

I'he  passengers  by  the  same  line  from  Phila-I 
delphia,  which  they  left  at  8  o'clock,  were  yea- 1 
lerday  landed  in  this  city  in  six  hours  and  twentyj 
minutes. 

Boston  Jan.  13tb. — A  massive  block  of  granitel 
to  form  one  of  the  pillars    for  the   New  Court| 
House  in  this  city,  was  started    yesterday  mom. 
ing  at  half  paat  nine  o'clock,  in  Qnincy,  by  a  team  I 
of  eixty.five  yoke  of  oxen  and  11  horses,  for  the) 
city,  under  the  direction  of  GaiDLEv  Bryakt,  F^. 
It  was    brought  by  the  way  of  the    Bruah  Hill| 
Turnpike,  entered  on  Boston  neck  20  minutes  of 
7  o'clock  S.  M.  and  arrived   at  the  Court  Houeel 
half  past  9,  where    it  was  welcomed  with  nii^el 
dheera,  by  a  large   concourse  of  people.    And  I 
yet  we  dare  say  the, unconscious  block  gave  bo| 
sign  of  gratulation  in  return. 


Leadoa. 


[From  the  MeicantiU  Adv.  of  tkit  Morning.] 
Our  corre^ondent  at  Maraeilles,  under  date  of  I 
Dec.  lO'h,  writes  as  follows: — "The  choleraf 
still  rages  on  board  the  American  men  of  wnr  at| 
Mahon.  The  Delavare  had,  on  the  29th  Nov. 
about  150  cases  on  board,  and  liad  lost  abont  30 1 
men,  but  no  ofKcera.  Tbe  authorities  still  kept 
them  in  quaranthie,  notwiihsunding  that  sever.  | 
al  cases  are  daily  declared  in  the  town." 

BtXFFALO,  Jan.  12. — Steomboot    Burnt  ' — We  | 
had  an  alarm  of  fire  about  nine  o'clock  last  even, 
ing,  caused  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Steamboat  | 
Daniel  Webster,  in  the  harbor.     She  was  moor, 
ed  at   the  dock,  in  front  ef  the  store   house   ot  | 
Pratt,  Taylor  &  Co.     The  Steamboat  Gov.  Mar. 
cy  lay  immediately  astern,   and  the   Brig  Indiana  I 
under  her  bows — all  immovably  fiz»d  in  the  ir«  ; 
while    the  wooden  store  house  was    only  st  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet  upon  the  shore.     When  we 
reached  the  scene,  ibe  Webster  was  burning  furi- 
ously, both  forward  and  aft, — ^the   centre  around 
the  engine  not  having  yet  kindled.     The  fire  en. 
gines  were  placed  upon  tbe  ice  of  tbe  harbor,  and  ! 
attacked  the   flames  simultaneously,  at  different 
points — which  were  finally  quelled. 

On  visi'.ing  the  boat    this  rooming,  we  find  her 
inside  works  entirely  destroyed,  with  decks,  up- 
per   works,  and  engine  considerably  damaged —  I 
but  the  frame  apparently  uninjured.     1  he  amount  I 
of  damage  we  have  heard   estimated  at  from  aix 
to  eight  thousand  dollars — no  insurance.     Tbe  I 
Webster  is   owned,  principally,  bv  Pratt,  Taylor  I 
&.  Co.  of  this  city,  Dows,  Cary  &  Co.,  Albany,  Al. 
laire,  New  York,  &c.;  war  new,  and  one  of  the  | 
swiftest  boats  upon  the  lakes- 

The  fire  was  the  work  of  design,  though  no  mo- 
tive of  the  hellish  dec-d   is   known.    There   had 
been  no  fir-e  in  the  boat  for  more  than  mx  weeks 
past,  and  it  sppears  lo  have  been  kindled  both  in 
tbe  forward  and  aft  part  al  the  same  time.     The] 
incendiary  was    a   roost  Considerate    scoundrel, 
for  he  chose   a  niierht    so    ca!m,  that    the  Hsmes  | 
rose  perpendicularly.     Had  tbe  wind    been  high, 
several  oi   Hie   steamboats   and   vessels,  with  a  | 
rangr  ofezit-nsivc  wooden  storehouses Tnust  have 
been  destroyed. 

The    Steamboat  New  York,  also   in  port,  hss 

been  twiee  fired  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  each 

instance,  the  fire  went  out,  most  fenunatsly,  with- 

out  dsmage,  and  before  the  fact  was  discovered. 

II— iWhig.J 
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Appointments  by  the  Governor  and  Senate. — 
Tuesday.Jan.  13. 1835. 

iVfie  York — Garret  Storm,  Director  of  the 
Phoenix  Bank.  Charles  Graham  Jr.  and  John 
Harris,  commissittnera  of  deeds.  Joseph  Flynn, 
inspector  of  demeistic  distilled  spirits. 

A  gentleman  near  Natchez,  has  liberated  his 
sIsTes,  about  twenty  in  number,  and  furnished 
them  with  from  $300~to  $400  each,  to  promote 
their  comfortable  Bsttlomcnt  in  Liberia.         * 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  29. 
Unprofitable  Ritk.— The  jEronaut — The  day 
was  beautiful  for  the  ascension,  a  large  company 
had  assembled  in  the  enclosure,  soldiers  and 
ladies  were  commingled  ammg  the  groups — the 
fearless  aeronaut  went  up— but  melancholy  ac- 
cidents-brought his  career  to  a  brief  close.  The 
wind  was  too  high  for  a  safe  ascension — it  came 
in  strong  puffs,  and  his  balloon  and  himself  were 
liberated  at  the  moment  of  a  violent  flaw.  The 
car  was  swept  along  almost  horizontally  at  first, 
striking  the  benches  filled  with  spectators  and 
throwing  down  and  injuring  several  persons,  snd 
then  was  carried  up  and  dashed  against  the  chim. 
ney  of  the  arsenal,  standing  in  the  enclosure, 
which  was  instantly  struck  down,  and  against 
which  IVlr.  Elliot  fractured  his  thighbone.  Se- 
veral of  the  bricks  of  the  chimney  were  thrown  in- 
to the  car,  preventing  its  further  elevation,  and 
the  sronaut  was  driven  about  among  the  tops  of 
the  houses  ;  was. forced  through  the  upper  win. 
dow  of  one,  bruising  himself  severely  again,  and 
cutting  his  face  and  head  with  the  broken  glass  ; 
— and  was  then  jerked  out,  with  several  of  the 
cords  attaching  the  car  to  the  balloon  cut,  and  the 
car  turned  nearly  bolton  upwards.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  peril  he  discovered  wonderful  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  indeed  to  these- quali- 
ties owes  the  preservation  of  his  life.  No  one 
less  intrepid  and  less  self  possessed  could  have 
escaped  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  en- 
countered by  him.  After  clearing  himself  from 
the  buildings  of  the  city,  he  was  swept  towards 
the  river,  and  notwithstanding  his  bruise?,  wounds 
and  fractured  limb,  he  asserts  he  would  have 
continued  upon  his  fearful  journey  had  he  not 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
ping  at  the  levee.  He  was  blinded  by  the  blood 
from  the  wounds  over  the  eyes,  or  he  thinks  he 
could  have  guarded  himself  better  against  the  ac- 
cidents, and  would  have  been  able  to  throw  out 
ballast  enough  to  clear  him  of  the  vessels.  His 
balloon  caught  at  the  mast  heads  of  two  ships,  to 
the  rigging  of  which  he  clung  until  rescued  from 
his  danger  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a  friend 
and  the  sailors  on  board.  The  broken  thigh  bone 
was  forced  through  his  drawres  and  pantaloons. 
He  was  taken  to  his  lodgings,  and  placed  under 
<he  care  ot  Doctor  Luzeiiburg  and  Doctor  King. 
Hb  ia  in  good  hands,  was  eomfortable  last  even- 
ing  a\  nine  o'clock,  surrounded  by  kind  friends 
and  doing  well. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  a  worthy  man  in  all  respects ;  has 
an  interesting  family,  for  whose  support  as  well 
as  for  the  public  gratification,  he  boldly  perils 
his  life  and  limb — the  public  sympathies  are  and 
ought  to  be  with  him,  and  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  the  generosity  of  this  community  in  his  behalf. 
—[Bulletin.] 

[For  the  New. York  American.] 

Hydb  Park,  (Dutchess  Co.)  Jan.  10. 
Unprecedented  Cold  Weather. — Since  the  3d 
oi  this  month,  the  thermometer  has  ranged 
lower  in  this  place  than  has  ever  been  remem. 
bered  by  our  oldest  inhabitants.  I  have  for  some 
time  back  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  list  of 
the  ranges  of  the  thermometer  ;  and  since  the  3d, 
send  you  an  exact  account  of  it,  taken  three  times 
per  day,  at  the  honrs  of  7  A.  Af .,  12  M.,  and  9 
P.  M.  You  may  rely  on  the  correcmess  of  the 
following  report.  The  thermometer  is  one  of 
Poole's  manufacture,  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  was 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
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The  city  Inspector  made  his  annual  report  of 
deaths  during  the  past  year,  last  evening.  The 
total  number  frem  let  January,  to  31st  Decembe 
was  nine  thousand  and  eighty-two,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  3336  over  the  last  year.  There  were  of 
consumption  1471 ;  small  pox  233 :  cholera  971 ; 
of  these  there  were  4745  children  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

Schools  in  Massachusetts. — By  a  resolve  of 
the  Legislature,  adopted  on  the  31st  day  ot  March 
last,  returns  were  required  to  be  made  from  the 
several  towns,  shewing  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  to  the  ofHceof  the  Secretary  of  State — 
On  the  3Ist  of  December,  returns  had  been  recei- 
ved from  S61  towns,  and  there  remained  at  that 
time  44  towns,  by  which  none  had  been  made. — 
In  these  361  towns,  there  were  2,251  school 
districts ;  and  the  number  of  male  children  at. 
tending  school  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  WHS  67,499,  atrd  of  female  children  63,728. 
The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-one,  returned  as  unable  to  read 
and  write,  was  158.  There  were  in  these  dis- 
tricts 1967  male,  and  2388  female  instructers. — 
The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  these  towns  was  $310,172  87,  and  by 
contribution,  $15,141  28;  and  the  estimated  a. 
mount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and  private 
schools,  was  $276,575  75.  The  average  num- 
ber of  scholars  attending  academies  and  private 
schools,  was  24,749.  The  amount  of  the  local 
funds  returned  ii>  about  $127,000,  and  there  are 
funds  invested  in  real  estate,  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  stated.  In  those  cases,  where  only  U^e  in- 
come is  given,  the  aggregate  amount  is  *«bout 
$2,800  per  annum.  From  the  above  returns,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  com- 
mon and  private  schools  and  academies  is  158,- 
976,  and  the  amonnt  annually  expened  $601,- 
895  90. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  Gener- 
al  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bank- 
ing capital  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
(exclusive  of  the  U.  S.  Bank)  amounts  to  $12,. 
812,  875,  the  bank  notes  in  circnlaiion  amount  to 
$4,053,247  ;  and  the  specie  on  hand  is  $5,332,961. 
The  Country  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  have  an  ag- 
gregate  capital  of  $4,966,689  ;  their  notes  in  cir- 
culation are  $3,532,049  ;  and  their  |8pecie  on 
hand  is  $1,089,640.  The  total  banking  capital 
in  the  State  is  $17,779,562.  and  the  amount  of 
notes  discounted  is  $26,749,619. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Register  of  jhe  7th  in- 
stant states  that  the  steamboat  Reliance,  after  a 
detention  of  ten  months  in  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
had  at  last  made  her  way  through  the  difficult  ob. 
structions  of  the  Shoals,  and  reached  Decatur  on 
the  29th  uit.  Sho  was  expected  at  Knoxville  in  a 
few  days. 

Sehr.  Hudson,  of  N  Y. — Capt.  Wm.  Sherwood 
states  that  his  schr.  struck  on  Stoney  Point,  near 
Cape  Poge,  about  4,  A.  M.  6thinst.  when  hauling 
oflT,  having  sounded  in  shoal  water.  The  sea 
was  heaving  violently,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  ofT  an  anchor.  At  9,  she  leaked  very  fast, 
and  could  not  be  kept  free.  Attempted  to  land 
in  the  boat — three  men  reached  the  shore — the 
boat  was  then  hauled  off  to  the  schr.  by  means  of 
a  line  attached  ;  a  passenger  and  two  seamen  put 
of] ;  when  about  half  way  to  the  shore;  the  boat 
upset,  but  the  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
fchore.  The  mate  with  three  men,  then  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  the  boat  back  again  to  the  schr.  and 
proceeded  to  the  Light  House  at  Cape  Poge, 
leaving  those  on  board  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
sea,  which  was  continually  breaking  over  the 
vessel.  At  11  at  night,  Mr.  Edward  Donelly  ex- 
pired  on  the  deck  of  of  the  vessel,  and  at  12  Mr. 
Pierson  Newell  expired.  At  9,  next  morning, 
the  crew  returned  from  the  Light  House,  resolved 
to  rescue  those  on  board  or  perish.  The  gale 
having  somewhat  abated,  they  boarded  the  vessel 
and  took  from  her  Capt.  S.  his  son  16  years  old, 
and  Mr.  John  Clark,  of  Ipswich.  They  all  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  Light  House,  where  they  were 
kindly  received.  Mr.  Peter  LafTen,  of  Halifax, 
died  immediately  after  reaching  the  Light  House. 
Part  of  the  crew  remain  at  Cape  Poge,  badly 
frozen.    Capt.  S.  and  Mr.  Clark  are  at  Edgartown, 


badly  frozen.     Mr.  Newell  belonged  to  Boston- 
Mr.  Dooelley's  residence  waa  unknown. 


'  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Thk  late  forkion  news,  by  way  of  Bocton, 
is  not  very  important.  It  seems  certain,  that 
Parliament  must  be  defeated.  Sir  Robert  Feel 
having,  by  accepting  office,  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  pot  forth  an  addreae 
to  the  Borough  of  Tamworth,  which  he  repre- 
sents, which,  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 

new  ministry,  and  setting  forth  the  principles  upoii 
which  they  mean  to  proceed, will  be  looked  np«n 
with  interest. 

Captain  Ross  (the  navigator)  is  now  Sir  John 
Ross  and  is  about  to  receive  *'  the  honors  of  the 
third  class  of  the  Order  of  Bath." 

The  dates  from  Paris  are  to  the  18th  The 
irial  of  the  National,  defended  by  M.  Carrel, 
with  his  wonted  courage  and  eloquence,  before 
the  Honse  ot  Peers,  excited  great  interest.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  uncompromising  contempt  for 
those  noble  persons ;  and  in  referring  to  their 
past  acts,  pronounced  the  death  of  Ney  to  be  a 
jadicial  assassination,  to  which  sentiment,  a  Peer 
present.  Marshal  Excelsman,  distinctly  assented. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  engafed, 
through  its  Standing  Committees,  on  two  projete 
for  an  amnesty,  which,  'lowever,  were  rejected  by 
eight  out  of  nine  of  those  Committees.  Hence 
these  propositions  would  not  be  publicly  dis. 
cussed. 

M.  Passy  was  re.elected  a  President  by  270 
out  of  310  votes. 

The  first  division  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  to 
the  number  of  115,  had  been  dismissed  ;  it  does 
not  appear  for  what  offence .  .  ■» 

General  Bernard  has  taken  his  seat  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers. 

From  Spain  the  news  is  of  little  moment,  though 
Mina  would  seem  te  have  intimidated  the  Carl- 
ists,  and  restrained  their  irruptions  from  their 
mountain  fortresses. 

London,  Dec.  19. — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has 
been  removed  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Colo. 
nial  Department,  to  make  way  for  Earl  de  Grey, 
who  is  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  rs  to  be  First  Com. 
missioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Lord  Lowther  is,  we  understand,  to  be  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Board  of  Controul  is  toeonsist  of  Lord  Ef. 
lenborough,  Sir  Andrew  Grant,  and  Messrs. 
Planta  and  Sullivan. 

Sir  John  Beckett  ia  appointed  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

There  are  rumors  of  Sir  Janes  Searlett 
having  a  peerage,  and  tliat  Lord  Combermere  ia 
to  go  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  te  In. 
dia  as  Governor  General  or  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  seems  generally  believed  that  a  disaolu. 
tion  of  Parliament  will  take  place  soon  after 
Christmas. 

Postsenptf  »ix  o'clock  p.  wi. 

The  following  appointments  have  now  tran. 
spired :' 

Lord  Edward  Somerset,  Surveyor  General  of 
Ordnance. 

Colonel  Perceval,  Treasurer  of  Ordnance. 

Sir  William  Rae,  Bart.,  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wonley,  under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
is  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Frontibes  of  Poland,  Dee.  6.- — The  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  has  traversed  Poland  without  leav. 
ing  a  trace  of  his  presence.  The  mitigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  political  prisoners,  which 
was  promised,  has  not  taken  place.  The  women 
who  were  arrested  for  not  having  denounced 
their  husbands,  remain  in  prison. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ESmperor 
a  revolting  sentence  was  psssed  upon  the  eieter 
of  the  unfortnnate  Szpeck,  who  was  ahot  at 
Warsaw  for  some  political  offence.  This  youBf 
girl  has  been  sent.to  the  military  colonies,  where 
she  is  to  be  forced  te  marry  a  Russian  soldier. — 
Her  mother  has  at  the  same  time  been  senteoced 
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to  t«n  yeara'  hard  labor  at  Wilna.  Made, 
moiaelle  Karska,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Falatinate 
of  Kaliez,  baa  been  torn  from  her  family  and  aent 
no  oD«  knows  where.  The  motive  for  her  ar. 
rest  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  a  ring, 
which  had  a  motto  displeasing  to  the  Russian 
police.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  did  not 
laad  to  any  change  in  these  arbitrary  and  attro- 
eioos  sentences.  Prayers  and  supplications 
were  made  in  vain. 

Fatriotitm  of  the  Ladies. — About  forty  of  the 
youngest,  prettiest  ladies  of  Frankfort,  in  Ger. 
many,  all  of  whom  belenged  to  the  society  for 
the  relief  of  the  Poles,  were  recently  found  im- 
plicated  in  procuring  the  escape  of  several  pris- 
oners confined  for  political  offences.  They  sent 
saws  and  files  to  the  prisoners  wrapped  up  in 
paateaand  cakes — a  specimen  of  teminine  tact  and 
spirit,  worthy  of  all  praise, 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commeree.] 

Canton,  July  28, 1834. 
Lord  Napier,  the  British  Chief  Superintendent, 
has  arrived  in  Canton,  and  has  organized  his  es. 
tablishment.  His  views  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  his  presence  is  entirely 
imcalled  for.  Some  of  the  Hong  Merchants  were 
aent  by  the  Vice  Roy  to  Macao  to  stop  him  from 
coming  to  Canton,  but  they  missed  him,  and  he 
arrived  here  in  the  night.  We  doubt  whether 
any  serious  obstacle  will  be  presented  to  his  re. 
maining,  provided  he  keeps  quiet.  But  his  Lord- 
•hip  will  be  much  mistaken  if  he  looks  for  any 
diplomatic  courtesies  from  the  Chinese  authori. 
tiet.  It  is  probable  that  his  residence  will  be 
tolerated  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  merchant  in 
the  pay  of  the  Company  ;  but  if  he  plays  the 
manduin  and  forcee  upon  the  Vice  Roy  his  offi- 
cial dignity— or  if  he  interferes  with  the  establish, 
ed  customs  of  the  country,  intermeddling  with 
its  judicial  concerns,  or  attempts  changes  in 
its  commercial  regulations,  it  is  more  than  like. 
ly  he  will  receive  an  unqualified  order  to  quit, 
expressed   in  terms  not  the  most    complimen. 

Camton,  July  1st — I'he  immense  iajury  which 
this  province  has  Buffered  far  exceeds  the  dam. 
age  done  by  the  inundation  of  last  year.  The  na- 
tives  are  horror  struck,  and,  though  blinded  by 
pagan  superstition,  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God. 
The  calamity  not  yet  being  known  to  its  full  ex. 
tent,  aa  even  at  the  present  moment  the  water  has 
not  yet  entirely  subsided,  it  is  thought  that  four 
fifths  of  a  moat  promising  crop  in  the  low  groimd 
is  destroyed.  We  are  not  informed  that  lives 
have  been  lost,  but  have  to  record  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  compassion  that  several  thousand  houses 
in  and  near  the  city  of  Canton  have  fallen  down. 
Thus  houseless  and  surving,  the  wretch  ed  in. 
habitants  are  left  without  any  resoarce. 

Canton,  July  8. — The  lato  inundations  must 
have  caused  great  destruction  to  property  in  hou. 
■eB,fumiture,and  crops,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  lives  have  been  lost.  Thegovernment 
of  China  does  not  like  to  dwell  upon  these  dread, 
fill  visitations,  and  the  official  statements  never 
divulge  the  real  extent  of  calamities  by  flood, 
fire,  or  earthquake.  When  these  phenomena  fre. 
qnently  happen,  they  are  considered  as  caused 
by  the  bad  government  of  oflScers  of  the  district, 
whose  conduct  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
course  of  nature  ;  therefore,  they  have  a  personal 
intereat  in  the  supression  of  facts  connected 
with  such  oecurrences  We  have  made  several 
inquiries  aa  to  the  extend  of  damage  occasioned 
by  the  late  floods,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  correct  information.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  statements  grossly  exagger- 
ted  have  been  laid  before  us.  A  short  time 
hence,  when  the  people  recover  from  their  alarm 
and  losses,  an  accotmt  somewhat  to  be  trusted 
maybe  had. 

Cahton  Jitly  15. — ^Tbe  weather  for  the  last 
three  weeks  has  been  unseasonably  hot,  the 
thertiometer  ranging  from  90  to  96  degrees  in 
the  shade. 


F»oH  Manilla,  Batavia,  and  Canton.— The 
•hip  Covington,  Holbrook,  arrived  at  Baltimore 
•o  FridaJTi  in  142  days  from  Manilla.  The  edi. 
ton  of  the  American  are  indebted  to  the  atten- 
tion «f  Mr.  G,  P.  Nelms.  supercargo,    for  n 


memorandum  containing  the  information  which 
follows : 

At  Manilla,  when  the  Convingtou  sailed,  busi. 
neaa  wad  dull,  it  being  too  early  for  the  season 
ships  to  make  their  appearance.  A  large  portion  of 
the  old  crop  of  sugar  was  on  hand,  which  holders 
were  anxious  to  realize  ;  they  could  be  readily 
obtained  at  $4  1-2  per  picul.  9'^*''  (articles  of 
export  were  scarce. 

Advices  from  Canton  to  the  15th  August  had 
beed  received.  A  letter  of  that  date  to  Mr.N.says  : 
— "  The  only  news  I  have  to  give  you  is,  that 
Lord  Napier,  the  British  auperintendent  of  Trade 
has  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities. By  some  it  is  supposed  that  a  stop- 
page of  trade  will  take  place,  but  I  think  other- 
wise. Lord  Napier  hss  been  deprived  of  bis 
Comprador  and  Chinese  servants,  but  he  has 
stated  to  his  countrymen  that  he  will  not  allow 
ptrtonal  insult  to  weigh  with  him ;  although  I 
think  he  will  be  quick  enough  to  take  notice  of 
the  first  insult  ofTered  to  the  trade.  Two  British 
frigates  have  just  arrived.  The  Logan,  Capt 
Bancroft,  from  Gibraltar,  is  the  last  American 
arrival.  Dr.  Morrison  of  Macao,  is  dead.  All 
your  conntrymen  and  Macao  friends  are  well." 

The  advices  from  Batavia  are  to  the  24ih  Sep- 
tember. They  communicate  the  melancholy  in. 
telligence  that  Mr.  Laymak  and  Mr.  Munson,  the 
two  American  Missionaries  who  embarked  in 
-March  last  from  Batavia  to  Sumatra,  were  mur- 
dered  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Batta  coun- 
try, in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  on  the  28th  July 
las^.  Their  bereaved  widows  were  still  at  Ba- 
tavia, waiting  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to  re* 
turn  to  their  native  land. 


FaoM  Ckktral  AMcaiCA — Guatemala  papers 
to  Oct.  14th,received  at  New  Orleans,  represent 
every  thing  at  that  time  quiet.  San  Martin 
and  Flores,  who  attempted  to  renew  the  civil 
war  in  the  State  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicara. 
gua,  were  completely  routed  by  Morazan,  and 
compelled  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  This 
victory  of  the  federal  troops,  says  "  El  Missis, 
sippi,"  a  Spanish  paper  in  New  Orleans,  will 
doubtless  convince  this  feeble  faction  of  the  8U> 
periorityof  the  federal  government,  both  pbyai. 
cal  and  moral. 


C*mmon  Schools. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
seated  to  the  Assembly  his  annual  report  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools.  The  follow, 
ing  extracts  embrace  some  of  the  most  interes- 
ting  matters  which  it  contains.  A  complete  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  school  system, 
however,  can  Only  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of 
the  entire  document 

1.  The  condition  of  the  Common  SchooU 

There  are  in  the  state,  fifty-five  organized 
counties,  containing  eight  hundred  and  ibiriy-five 
towns  and  wards.  The  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  several  towns,  are  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts  in  their  respective  towns,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  to  which  they  belong ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  send  certified  copies 
of  all  syeh  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Gam. 
mou  Schools.  This  duty  has  been  performed  in 
every  instance,  and  the  necessary  returns  have 
been  received  from  every  town  and  ward  in  the 
state. 

By  the  table  marked  B.  it  will  appear  that 
there  were  in  the  state  on  the  last  day  of  Dec. 
1833,  nine  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  sixty.five 
organized  school  districs,  from  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety.two  of  which  reports 
have  been  regularly  made|to  the  commissioners 
of  common  schools. 

In  the  districts  from  which  reports  have  been 
received,  schools  have  been  kept  an  average  pe. 
riod  of  eight  mopths. 

The  whole  number  of  children  over  five  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  residing,  on  the  last 
day.  of  December,  1833,  in  the  districu  from 
which  reports  have  been  received,  was  five  hun. 
dred  and  thirty-four  thousand  and  two  ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  children  who  had  received  in. 
struction  in  the  same  districts  during  the  year 
1833,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
tw*  httodred  «tod  forty.     Tk«  «X«ct  average  pe- 


riod of  time  during  which  the  whole  n'imber  of 
children  uught  have  attended  school  cannot  be 
aacertained.  The  reports  show  only  how  long 
the  schools  have  been  kept  open,  and  how  naany 
children  during  that  period  have  received  more 
or  less  instruction. 

The  average  number  of  organized  districts  to 
each  town,  is  twelve  and  a  half;  ^id  the  irumber 
of  children  receiving  i.istruction,  compared  with 
the  number  of  school  districts  from  which  they 
were  reported,  will  give  an  average  of  fifty.«ix 
and  a  fraction  to  each  district. 
II.  Ettimatet  and  Expenditure*  of  the  School 
yioneya. 

By  the  reports  of  the  commis^ibners  of  com- 
mon schools,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  dollara  and  thiny-six  cenia  waa  paid  by 
them  to  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  dia. 
tricts.  in  April,  1834.  The  amount  of  public 
money  expended  by  the  said  trustees  in  the  year 
1833,  was  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty.three  dollars  and  ninety, 
three  cents  ;  of  which  sum,  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  dollars  was  received  from  the  Common 
School  Fund,  one  hundred  and  ninety  aeven  thou, 
sand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents,  was  levied  by  taxation  upon  the 
property  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  several  town* 
and  ciuer  of  the  state,  and  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-six 
cents,  was  derived  Irom  the  local  funds  belonging 
to  particular  towns. 

By  the  abstract  marked  °B,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers  wages,  besides  pub- 
lie  money,  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-eigbt 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  four  cents  and  exceeds  by  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-eight thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents,  the  amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages,  bAides  public  money,  in  1832.  The 
whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents,  from  wiiich 
should  b«  deducted  a  few  thousand  dollars  ex- 
pended by  the  Public  School  Society  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  school  bouses. 

The  whole  amount  of  money,  therefore,  ex- 
pended  for  teachers'  wages  in  1833,  exceeds  the 
amount  so  expended  in  1632,  by  the  sum  of  thir- 
ty.six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Bixty.one  dol- 
lars and  fifty-thrnc  cents. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1834,  the  productive  capital  of  the  Common 
School  Fund  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
thirty 4ix  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy.four 
dollars  and  ninety.three  cents ;  and  it  now 
amounts  to  one  raiDion  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
thouaand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars 
and  seventy-seven  cents.  The  actual  receipts  on 
account  of  revenue  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30ih  September,  1834,  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents.  Document  D 
exhibits  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  fund 
during  the  same  period.  The  several  items  of 
which  the  tund  is  composed,  will  be  found  in  the 
paper  marked  £,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  and  the  actual  receipts  on  accoun:  of 
revenue  for  the  same  year,  and  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  September,  1835,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  1833,  the  Superiateadent  made  an  estimate 
of  the  sum  expended  upaM  the  common  schools 
during  the  year  1831.  Assuming  the  baaia  of 
that  estimate  to  be  true,  the  expense  of  the 
Common  School  system  in  1833,  would  be  as 
follows :  * 

Interest  at  €  per  cent,  on  $2,116,000  invested 
in  achool  houses,  9186,960  00 

Annual  expense  of  books  for 
531,240  scholars,  at  50  cents  each,      265,620  00 

Fuel  lor  9,580  school  houses,  at 
410  each,  95.8U0  00 

Public  money,  as  appears  from 
the  returns,  316,153  93 

Amount  paid  for  teachera'  wages, 
besides  public  money,  as  appears 
by  the  returns,  398,137  04 


$1,262,670  97 
This  estimate  does  not,  it  u  beUcved,  «Jicted 
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the  actual  expense  of  the  common  achodi  sys- 
tem, as  titere  are  several  items,  (of  these  is  the 
expense  of  keeping  school  houses  in  repair,) 
which,  from  their  ancertaintainty,  have  not  been 
admitted  into  the  estimate. 

It  woald  appear,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  on  the  schools  in  1833,  waa 
one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty.two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  aeventy  dollars  and  ninety-sev. 
en  cents.  Of  this  amount,  the  common  school 
fund  paid  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  little 
less  than  one  twelfth  part ;  a  little  more  than 
two.twelfths  were  levied  by  tax  upon  the  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  exception  of  $18,538  56, 
derived  from  local  funds  ;  something  less  than 
three  twelfths  wss  paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  the 
seheol  districts  by  vote  of  their  respective  inhabi. 
tanis ;  and  mere  than  six  twelfths  was  voluntarily 
paid  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  re- 
ceiving instruction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  amount  annually  expended  upon  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state,  is  paid  by  taxes 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  inhabitants  of 
■chuol  districts,  or  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  receiving 
instruction. 

The  third  division  of  the  Report  gives  a  deiail- 
ed  account  of  all  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  School  Fund  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  Sept.  1834,  a  statement  of  the 
various  items,  in  which  the  fund  is  invested,  &,e. 
See.,  which  for  want  of  room  we  are  compelled 
to  omit. 

IV.     Organization  of  the  Common  SehooU. 

The  administration  of  the  Common  Sctiool  sys- 
tem, in  all  matters  enjoyed  by  statute  upon  those 
who  are  charged  with  its  supervision  and  man 
agement,  has  attained  as  great  a  degree  of  regu- 
iarity  as  is  practicable.  Returns  have  been  re- 
ceived from  every  town- in  the  state,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  through  the  channels  prescrib 
•dby  law.  In  the  case  referred  to, the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  common  schools  having 
been  accidentally  retained  until  the  tine  for  send, 
ing  it  to  the  couaty  clerk  had  passed  by,  was 
transmitted  directly  to  the  superintendent.  The 
matter  contained  in  the  report  now  submitted  to 
the  legislature  by  the  Superintendent,  has  been 
furoishsd  through  the  agency  ot  more  than  thirty 
thensand  individuals  ;  and  of  all  the  school  ilis- 
tricts  in  the  state,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  have 
made  their  ret>ortsin  the  manner  required  by  law 
to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  heneiits  of  tha 
Common  School  Fund. 

The  extent  of  common  school  instruction  in 
this  State,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  number  fo 
those  on  whom  its  benefits  are  bestowed,  admits 
of  little  if  any  change  for  th«  better.  In  this 
respect  our  system  need  not  shrink  trom  a  com- 
parison with  any  other.  When  considered  un 
der  all  its  aspects,  and  particularly  with  a  refer, 
ence  to  the  trainiilg  ot  teachers,  the  Prussian,  is 
perhaps  superior  to  every  other.  But  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  those  whom  it  embrace8,lit  falls 
short  of  ours.  In  1831,  the  inhabitants  of  Prus- 
sia amounted,  exclusive  ot  the  army,  to  12,780,- 
745  souls.  The  number  of  scholars  receiving 
instruction  during  the  same  periods  in  different 
public  schools,  was  2,047,352.  Thus  it  appears 
.  that  one  in  every  629  of  the  whole  population, 
was,  in  that  year,  receiving  instruction. 

The  population  of  this  State,  according  to  the 
census  of  1830,  amounted  to  1,919.132.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1830  to  1833  was  equal 
to  the  rate  of  increase  from  1825  to  1830  the 
population  of  the  State  in  1833  was  2,101,000. 
During  the  same  year,  the  number  of  children 
actually  receiving  instruction  in  the  common 
tichoola  amounted  to  531,240.  •  It  therefore  ap- 
peirs  that  one  in  every  395  of  the  whole  popula. 

tionin  this  State,  was,  in  1833,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  ichuois  alone. 

The  incompetency  of  teachers  is  stilt  the  great 
evil  of  the  comm>n  school  system  of  this  State, 
and  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  source  of 
the  only  other  material  delect,  which  pertains  to 
it — a  low  standard  ot  education  in  most  of  the 
schools.  The  evil,  however,  is  by  no  iiieanduni- 
versiil.  1'hcre  are  many  teachers  of  ample 
qualifications,  and  many  schools  of  high  siattd- 
iag,  both  as  regards  the  nature  and  extent  of 
^Mt   raquiramenis.     The  only  cause  of  regret 
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is,  that  this  is  not  the  character  of  all.    l*he 
principal  obstacle   to  improvement  is   the    low 
wages  of  teachers  ;  and  as  this  is  left  altogether 
to  be  regulated  by  contract  between  them  and 
their  employers,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evil  but  to  inspire  the  lat- 
ter with  more  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  vocation,  and  its  hig|i  responsibilities,  and  of 
the  necespity  ef  awarding  to  those  who  pursue 
it,  a  compensatibn  in   some  degree  suited  to  its 
arduous  duties  and  requirements.  So  long  as  the 
compensation  of  teachers  is  on  a  level  with  that 
which  is  commanded  by  the  most  ordinary  em. 
ptoyinents  it  is  not  to  be   expected  that  men  ot 
the  necessary  talents  will  prepare  themselves  for 
the  business  oi  teaching ;  but  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  vocation,  in  which 
the  best  talents  can  be  employed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage.   It  has  certainly  not  been  common  to 
assign  to  it  a  value  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
importance  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  while 
its  end  was  to  teach  reading  and  writing  and  a 
tew  elementary  rules  in  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
there  was  some  reason  to  undervalue  it.     But  on 
this  subject  more  just  views  begin  to  prevail. 
However  narrow  the  limit  of  instruction,  it  is  ob. 
vious  that  the  mere  association  of  a  teacher  with 
pupils,  who  are  at  an  age  best  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strong  and   durable  impressions,  cannot 
fail  to  exert  an  influence  upon  their   minds  for 
good  or  evil,  which  may  determine  the  complex- 
ion bf  their  whole  lives.     Whatever  the   design 
may  be,  schools  must,   from  the  necessity  of  the- 
case,  be  instrumental  to  the  formation  of  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  character;  audit  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  moral  qualities  and  habits  of 
the  instructor,'  independently   of  his  ability  to 
teach,  should,  at  least,  carry  with  them  no  les- 
sons of  evil.     But  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
duties  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  great  purposes, 
he  should  be  fitted  by  his  disposition  atidacquiie- 
ments  to   give  a  proper  direction  to  the  mor/il 
sentiments,  to  bring  into  activity  the  intellectual 
faculties,   to  lay  open  thosevrich  stores  of  know, 
ledge,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  ia  the  external  objects  by  which  be  is  sur- 
rounded, to  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation,    ..nd  teach    its   appliaation  to   practical 
uses.     To  accomplish  these  results,  a  high  grade 
of  qualification  is   indispensable ;    but  nothing 
less,  it  may  b«  safely   assumed,  will  satisfy  the 
existing    desire    for  rational    improvement    or 
keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  science  and  the 

progress  of  just  opinions.    Ia  order  to  commaad 

the  services  of  men  competent  to  discharge  this 
elevated  ttust,  an  adequate  compensation  must 
be  provided  for  them ;  for  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  any  occupation,  excepting  such  as  con- 
fer influence  or  distinction,  will  invite  to  it  ta- 
lent  and  skill  without  the  promise  of  pecuniary 
rewards  proportioned  to  its  labors  and  sacrifi- 
ces. Before  the  evil  referred  to  can  be  wholly 
eradicated,  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  public 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  change  is 
already  in  progress,  and  that  it  may  be  aocelle- 
rated  by  measures,  which  are  now  under  the 
consideration  ot  those  who  have  the  power  to 
adopt  them.  During  the  last  session  of  tQe  Le- 
gislature,  a  law  waa  passed  authorizing  the  Re 
gents  of  the  University  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Literature  Fund  to  the  education 
of  Common  School  Teachers  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  plan  will  be  matured,  at  an  early 
day,  to  establish  departments  of  instruction  and 
discipline  lor  the  purpose,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  organized  academies.  The  execution 
of  such  a  plan  will  but  carry  out  a  policy  which 
was  distinctly  recognized  by  thelLugislature  in 
1827,  when  the  capital  of  the  Literature  Fund 
was  augmented,  to  use  the  language  of  the  law, 
in  order  "  to  promote  the  education  of  Teach- 
ers." although  the  design  of  the  law  was  nut 
sustained  by  the  measurea  necessary  'o  give  it 
the  form  and  effect  of  a  system.  Should  these 
departments  succeed  in  preparing  for  the  Com. 
mun  Schools,  a  supply  of  well  trained  Teach- 
ers, it  is  believed  that  the  influence,  which  the 
latter  may  exert  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  su- 
periority of  their  methods  of  instruction  over 
those  in  common  use,  will  do  much  to  bring 
about  that  change  of  opinion  which  is  indispensi 
ble  to  the  perfection  of  our  system  of  popular  ed- 
ueation. 


If  the  foundations  of  our  whole  system  of  pub. 
lie  instruction  were  to  be  laid  anew,  it  would 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  create  separate  aemina. 
ries  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  although 
frona  the  nature  of  our  inatitutiona  it  might  be 
deemed  arbitrary,  if  indeed  it  were  practicable, 
to  compel  the  school  districts  te  employ  them. 
It  would  be  equally  difficult  without  a  great 
augmentat  on  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  to 
present  to  the  districts  a  sufGcient  pecuniary 
inducement  to  engage  the  individuals  thus  pre* 
pared  ;  arfid^  may  be  safely  assumed  that  noth- 
iiig  sfarort  of^  thorough  conviction  in  the  public 
mind^that  copmon  school  teachers  are  in  gene- 
ral incompetent  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their 
trusts,  and /bat  the  standard  of  education  ia 
extremely  /mperfect,  would  accempliah  the  ob- 
ject. If  that  conviction  can  now  be  created, 
the  existing  evils  may  readily  be  redressed. — 
Our  common  school  system  ia  so  perfectly  orga- 
nized, and  administered  throughout  with  so  much 
order  and  regularity,  and  so  many  academies  im- 
der  able  management  are  already  established, 
that  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail 
ourselves  of  these  institutions  te  the  extent  of 
their  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teach. 
ers  for  the  common  schools.  Their  endowments, 
their  organization,  the  experience  and  akill  of 
their  instructors,  and  their  whole  intellectual 
power  miy  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  pur. 
pose  in  view,  and  with  the  aid  which  the  State, 
can  lend,  much  may  be  efieeted.  But  whatever 
difilBrences  of  opinion  may  prevail,  with  regard 
to  the  foundation  of  this  plan  in  sound  policy,  the 
question  has  been  settled  by  the  legislature  ;  and 
it  remains  only  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  pro- 
per'energy.  Should  it  prove  inadequate  to  the 
ends  proposed,  a  change  of  plan  may  then  be  in. 
sisted  on,  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of 
abandoning  a  system  which  has  not  been  fairly 
tested. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  this  place 
that  the  necessary  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween our  common  schools  and  the  literary  iiuti- 
tutiona  of  the  state,  including  those  of  the  high- 
est  grade,  has  been  too  frequently  overlooked. — 
The  academies  have  already  been,  in  effect, 
without  receiving  from  the  state  any  direct  pecu- 
niary aid  for  the  purpose,  nurseries  for  common 
school  teachers.  The  great  body  of  those,  who 
have  either  temporarily  or  permanently  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching  have  been  prepared  at  the 
acaaeraies  with  a  view  to  that  occupation,  or  to 

some  professional  empleyment.    The  instructors 

in  tha  academies  have  in  ttieirturn,  been  educat- 
ed in  the  colleges ;  and  but  for  the  latter,  or  aome 
other  system  of  classical  and  scientific  education 
as  a  substitute  for  the  course  of  training  pursued 
in  the  colleges,  the  academies  would  obviously 
be  destitute  of  the  necessary  supply  of  tutors. — 
Thus  ,  all  our  incorporated  literary  institiuion 
minister  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
school  system,  on  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  dependant  for  their  education.  It  is 
true,  that  colleges  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  aria- 
tocratic  institutions,  beyond  the  reach  of  tha  poor, 
and  therefore  beneficial  only  to  the  rich.  But 
iiidependenily  of  the  indirect  benefit  already  re- 
ferred to  as  resulting  from  them,  it  ia  believed 
that  this  prejudice  will  be  found,  on  a  close  in. 
spection,  to  be  founded  wholly  in  error.  Men  of 
fortune  are  obviously  independent  of  them  ;  for, 
however  convenient  they  may  be,  wealth  can  aL 
ways  command  the  services  of  talent,  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  can  afford  the  expense,  may 
be  educated  at  home  or  in  private  schools.  But 
this  expense,  is  altogether  beyond  the  ability  of 
individuals  in  ordinary  circumstances.  A  man 
of  little  property  may  be  able  to  educate  bis  child 
in  an  instirution,  which,  by  reason  of  its  endow- 
ments, can  hx  the  charge  for  tuition  at  very  rea. 
sonabte  rates.  If  the  institution  is  so  near  that 
children  cau  board  at  home,  it  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  an  additional  number.  Indeed, 
many  young  men,  altogether  without  property  or 
pecuniary  assistsnce  from  their  friends,  succeed 
new  in  gaining  aa  education  at  college  by  their 
earnings  during  vacations.  In  the  endowment 
ot  Union  College,  provision  was  made  by  the  Le- 
gislature for  indigent  siudenu.  In  the  year  1833, 
books  were  lumisheil  gratis  for  ail  who  were  un. 
able  te  provide  ibem,  and  seventy-three  young 
men  were  "otherwise  aaaistad  from  the  ftutd 
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granted  by  the  State  for  the  ptupoae."  It  may  be 
jiMtly  said  that  colleges  are  not  necessary  to  the 
rich,  but  that  they  are  to  persons  in  ordinary  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  greatest  value.  Tbey  serve 
to  abolish  the  moat  iippprtant  distinction  which 
can  exist  iroder  our  poliiioai  Mistitutions  and  laws 
— 4he  distinctioD  between  ike  educated  and  the 
unedueattid — and  they  enable  tliose,  who  are 
destined  to  rely  on  their  own  unassisted  efforts, 
lo.eatcrinto  competition  in  t'le  highest  intellec. 
tual  fields  of  enterprisoi  with  those  who  have 
been  sustained  by  the  adventitious  aids  of  wealth. 

Whatever  doabts  may  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  institu- 
tions, sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  Government 
patronage,  for  the  higher  departments  of  educa- 
tion, none,  it  is  conceived,  can  reasonably  exist 
in  relation  to  our  colleges  on  their  present  foot- 
iog.  None  of  them  axe  so  highly  endowed  as  to 
be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  contribu. 
tions  from  their  pupils ;  they  are  generally  de- 
pendent ill  a  very  great  degree  or  public  patron- 
age  for  their  support ;  they  derive  no  regular  in. 
coma  fram  the  State  Treasury  ;  the  same  com. 
petition,  which  prevails  in  the  erdinary  transac. 
tions  of  individuals  enRaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  object,  is  ao  strongly  felt  by  them,  that 
professors  without  talents  and  industry  Will  find 
no  place  iu  th^m,  and  the  course  of  studies  must 
neeaaaarily  take  its  complexion  from  the  public 
«raiua,  and  cast  off  every  thing,  which  is  either 
useless  or  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
society. 

But  it  is  principally  aa  accessory  to  the  great 
obgeeta  of  common  school  instruction,  that  our 
eallegea  and  academies  deserve  to  be  cherished 
— ••  oufseries  for  those  through  whose  iastru- 
iMBUlity  the  ataiodard  ot  popular  education  must 
be  raised  to  its  proper  elevation. 

Wlien  measures  shall  be  taken  to  train  in  the 
organized  academies  such  a  supply  of  compe. 
tent  teacfaera  aa  to  provide  each  town  in  the 
State  with  a  few  good  schools,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  improved  methods  which  will  be  in. 
tfodnced  into  tbem  and  those  which  are  in  com- 
mon i.aet  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  in  neighbor- 
ingdlAtficta  a  Jegree  of  emulation,  which  will 
gfaduayy.  bring  4be  schools  established  in  them 
to  tlivkame  standard.  Imperfect  as  are  many  of 
oirf  CMnihon  Betiools,  they  are,  it  may  be  con. 
fi^dchtly  be  aiud,i:n  better  condition  than  they  have 
||Mit<«t  any  previous  time.  The  ataiidacd  of  ed. 
u^lKfOb  in  gen«i«l  has  gradoally  advanced, 
tbough  \ery  slowly.  But  in  some  Schools  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained,  and 
iMillhi  ttie  ilpliere  of  their  influence  improve- 
'ititAfi  ftre  gf^^i^  (ground  in  others.  In  districts 
where  the  innabitants  have  not  had  the  epportu- 
iii^«f  WinwMlltf  4be  beneficial  effecU  of  better 

^:|^^d»  ot  i^t^f^tiUtn,  it  is  natural  that  they 
wo^a^  content  wit^  those  to  which  they  have 
beeu'ieccBstomed.  But  the  good  sense  which 
t|tf'p^Op1ec)irry^into  their  ordinary  transactions, 
j^j^in  this  matter  t  as  in  all  others,  guide  thorn  to 
correct  concloaions  when  the  benefits  ef  improv. 
4iii%nd  the  evi\i  of  defective  methods,  are  brought 

.'^oinia  tQ  ^eir  x^aervatton.  Aa  the  demand  fat 
OMBipetent  teaekere  is  atigmented,  and  such 
^^ea  iare  offered  as  to  ensure  their  services, 
t^etilMmber  of  itiese  who  prepare  themselves  for 
the  Jrasiness  ot  teaching,  will  increase  in  a  like 
proportion.  Should  departments  of  instruction 
for  xkachiers  b^jft^t^btisbed  in  the  existing  acade- 
■IMS.  aa  if  CABtemplated,  and  the  plan  prove  ef- 
ficient and  become  popular,  it  msy  be  readily  ex- 
te^j^ed  so  as  to  be  commensurate  with  the  wants 
«f  ih«  wholr  §tate. 

For  the  a^of^tioit  0f  the  measures  necessary  to 

H^Ml.perfeciAPViiiJLflHir  <;i9ii>nton  school  system  we 
wuet  rely  mahslyi«n>  tb«  intelligence  of  the  pec 
pfk."'  To  aaiH^iM^Jftley  are  incapable  of  form- 
^>  juat  i^|t«{ilj|^{|eif  true  interests,  or  that, 
•Blinuitiag  'tbanqnofteriy,  they  will  be  unwilliag 
^'Howbatisl^eeesBary  to  secure  them,  would  be 
aairopeachtneut  of  their  good  sense,  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience,  and  which,  if  admissi- 
ble, would  also  impeach  the  wisdom  of  our  whole 
political  organization.  Experience  shews  'hat 
the  people  require  only  to  be  furnished  with  the 
proper  tneana  of  observation  to  judge  rightly. — 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  academy,  in 
wliStik  *  qretem  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 


teaching  has  been  regularly  delivered  to  a  nu. 
merous  class,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
the  average  rate  oi  compensation  for  teachers 
has  advanced  about  three  dollars  p«r  month. — 
The  school  districu  enter  into  competition  with 
e»ch  other  to  procure  the  teachers  prepared  at 
thethstitntion,  which  has  been  wholly  unable  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  teachers  educated  at 
the  Andover  Seminary,  iu  Massachusetts,  ■  com- 
mand rieadily  a  compensation  far  their  services, 
which  enables  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
teaching  as  a  permanent  vocation.  The  same  ef. 
fects  which  have  been  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  St.  Lawrence  academy  will  be  visible 
elsewhere,  when  the  same  opportunidea  ot  obser- 
vation are  preaented ;  and  when  the  training  of 
teachers  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  standard 
of  education  in  a  few  schools  is  rsised  to  its  pro. 
per  elevation,  the  sound  judgment  and  liberality 
of  the  great  body  oi  the  people  may  be  safely  re. 
lied  on  for  the  extension  of  these  improvements 
to  every  part  of  the  State. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  in  establiahing 
systems  of  public  education  the  government,  and 
not  the  people,  mast  give  the  impulse.  But, 
however  true  the  observation  may  be  of  other 
countries,  experience  has  ahewo  that  it  has  no 
application  to  our  own.  The  foondations  of  the 
common  school  system,  which  exists  under  dif. 
ferent  modifications  of  form  throughout  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  States,  were  in  most  cases  laid 
by  the  people,  without  the  aid  of  the  public  au. 
thority.  If  there  is  any  one  sentiment  with  re- 
spect to  oar  social  condition  whicli  has  prevailed 
more  generally  than  any  other  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  is  a  deep  rooted  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  for  all  classes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  intellectual  cultivation 
should  be  carried  in  the  common  schools,  opinion 
has  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  other  matters ;  but  as  haa  been 
already  suggested,  the  evil  haa  grown  out  of  the 
imperfect  methods  of  instruction  in  common  use  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  evil, 
the  necessary  improvements  in  common  school 
instruction  must  be  brought  under  tiie  same  in- 
telligent observation  in  which  the  foundations  of 
the  system  weie  laid.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  be. 
lieved  that  no  compulsory  measures  will  be  ne. 
eessary  to  insure  their  adoption. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  contended  by  the  most 
profound  writers,  that  the  aupport  of  religious 
societies  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Bu'.  our 
experience  has  completely  ovei  tamed  the  argu. 
ments  on  which  this  fallacy  is  founded  ;  and  it 
gives  us  the  strongest  asaarance,  that  the  same 
enlightened  sentiments  which  have  ao  liberally 
sustained  the  established  systems  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction,  will  with  equal  liberali- 
ty, sustain  those  systems  of  early  moral  and  in 
tellectual  cultivation,  without  which  the  genera, 
tions  to  succeed  us,  would  neither  be  fitted  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  their 
country,  nor  to  the  Power  on  whose  providence 
depend  the  deatinies  of  all. 

In  the  last  animal  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
he  slated  briefly  the  principal  branches  of  study 
which  wer?  deemed  essential  to  every  individu. 
al,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  discbarge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  increased  attention  which  popu- 
lar instruction  has  recently  attracted,  will,  he 
truats,  be  deemed  by  the  legislature,  a  sufii. 
ciant  apology  for  repeating  the  enumeration 
then  made,  though  np  legislative  action  is  re- 
quired. 

Grammar. — So  much  as  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  comprehension  oi  the  different  parts  of 
sffeech,  and  such  a  course  of  exercises  in  pars, 
iog  as  shall  r«nder  the  student  familiar  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  nles  which  govern 
their  relation  to  each  other.  This  branch  ia 
usually  commenced  too  early,  and  much  tine 
expended  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Oeograpky, — A  thorough  knowledge  ef  the  ge 
ogiephy  of  the  atate  of  New  York  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  much  oi  the  geography  of 
the  earth,  political  as  well  as  physical,  as  treats 
of  its  general  divisions  of  climates,  soil«  and 
productions,  and  such  elementary  atatistics  as 
are  usually,  engrafted  upon  geographical  works. 

Hittmry. — A    familiar  acqiuintance  with  the 


history  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the   eiementa 
of  general  history. 

Arithmetic. — The  nsnal  course  as  far  as  and 
including  the  Role  of  Three.  To  this  course 
should  be  added  the  elements  of  geometry. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Juri*prudfnce.—A  few 
practical  rules  of  the  former,  and  so  much  of 
the  latter  as  points  out  the  offences  to  which 
penalties  are  annexed  by  law.  Tbeae  may  be 
compressed  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Conttitutionol  Laic. — The  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Consti- 
tutional law.  A  knowledge  of  these  msy  be 
best  obtained  by  studying  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  Sute 
of  New  York. 

Tke   dutiei  of  public    offirert — So  much  as    <. 
relates  to  our  state,  county  and  towns  officers. — 
A  brief  and  well  executed  treatise    on    this  sub- 
ject has  already  been  prepared  and  publiahed. 

These  subjects  may  be  atudied  without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  adding  to  the  time  neceasarily 
devoted  to  elementary  instruction,  by  retrenching 
from  othera,  which  occupy  too  much  attention. — 
A  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  by  commencing  the 
study  of  grammar  at  too  early  an  age,  and  com- 
mitting to  memory  abstract  rulea,  the  reaaon  of 
which  is  altogether  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  learner.  The  result  is.  that  time  is  misspent, 
and  there  is  danger  also,  that  i.  distaste  may  be 
created  for  study  by  tasking  the  mind  with  ac- 
quisitions  which  it  cannot  understand, and  in  which 
it  feels  no  interest.  The  memory  may  be  more 
advantageously  exercised  in  treasuring  up  usefiil 
knowledge,  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  the 
learner  ;  and  by  directing  the  attention  to  subjects 
which  awaken  interest,  application  ceases  to  be 
a  taak. 

The  introduction  of  such  improvements  iiMo 
the  common  course  of  school  iostrection  as  will 
make  it  equal  to  its  high  purposes  is  an  object 
which  may  justly  claim  the  countenance  and  co- 
operation of  all  classes.  On  our  common  schools 
we  must  rely  to  prepare  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  maintainine  inviolate  the  rights  of  free- 
Bsen.  If  the  political  falnick  cannot  find  in  the 
public  intelligence,  a  basis  broad  and  firm 
enough  to  uphold  it,  it  cannot  long  reaist  the 
shocks,  to  which,  through  the  collision  of  con- 
tending interests  it  is  continually  exposed.  For. 
ty.nine  out  «f  every  fifty  of  our  citizens,  receive 
their  education  in  the  common  schools.  Aa  they 
advance  to  manhood,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
devoted  to  manual  employments.    Looking  to 

their  own  industry  as  th«ir  only  resource  and  to 
its  fruiu  as  the  boundaries  of  their  personal  de- 
sires, the  object  nearest  their  hearts  is  to  see 
their  country  prosperous,  the  laws  adminietered 
with  order  and  regularity,  and  the  political  im. 
portance,  which  the  constitution  has  secured  to 
them,  maintained  undiminished.  The  contro- 
versies to  which  conflicting  interests  give  birth, 
are  to  be  put  at  rest  by  their  decisions.  In 
the  questions  of  policy,  which  are  pretented 
to  them  constitutional  principles  are  frequent, 
ly  involved,  and  the  relation  they  bear,  and  may 
in  all  future  time  bear  to  the  government,  is  di 
rectly  or  indirectly  affected.  How  important  is  j^ 
it  that  there  decision  should  be  as  enlightened  as 
they  will  be  honest ;  that  with  every  motive  to 
be  npwrtgbt  and  ctmacientious  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  rights,  they  should  combine  sl- 
ao  the  capacity  to  maintain  them  with  iodepen- 
dence  and  discretion  !  If  they  shall  ever  cease 
to  bring  to  the  settlement  ofthese  great  questions 
a  Bound  and  enlightened  discrimination,  they  can- 
not fail  to  become  the  ^upes  of  artful  leaders 
and  their  country  a  prey  to  internal  discord. — 
From  the  genius  of  our  political  institutions, 
popular  education  is  our  only  security  against 
present  and  future  dangers.  Ignorance  is  said  '' 
to  be  the  parent  of  vice.  With  us  it  would  - 
also  be  the  parent  of  those  fatal  disorders  in 
the  body  politic,  which  have  their  certain  issue 
in  anarchy. 

Happily,  our  system  of  public  instruction  em. 
braces  within  it  simost  sll.  who  are  capable  of 
participating  in  its  benefits.  Our  only  remaining 
duty  is  therefore,  to  provide,  that  it  shall  not. 
at  any  future  day,  be  reduced  to  narrower  lim- 
its, and  that  the  standard  of  edocaliou  shall  be 
ao  advanced  as  to  secnre  tke  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  intellectual  cultivation. 


T 
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Lord  Brougham  lately  ezpreued   his  turprize 

to  a  public  depntation,  that   any  one  could  doubt 

of  the  vaat   superiority    of  Mutual   Instruction, 

>  ia  slemenMry  shoools,   and  particularly  for  the 

children  of  the  Poor.-*INational  Gaz.] 

Value  oj  Time, — It  is  said  that  a  man  who  had 
i~  I  accustomed  himself  to  seize  a  pen  whenever  his 

wife  was  putting   on   her  shawl    and    bonnet   to 
walk,  found,  before  Ue  suspected  such  a  result, 
f  that  he  had  written  a  tolerable   book.     Wonders 

may  thus  be  accomplished  by  all  in  their  stray 
moments,  would  they  but  improve  them.  I  would 
not  prevent  people  from  reflecting,  from  resting, 
or  enjoying  themselves  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  ia, 
maay  waste  large  portions  of  their  lives  without 
doing  any  of  these.  Circumstances  favor  persons 
thus  bent  on  rational  enployment.  Instead  of 
idling  awsy  a  half  hour  before  dinner,  or  some 
;  ^  •ppoiniment,   if  they  take   up  a  book  or  a  pen, 

or  undertake  to  do  any  little  duty  which  demands 
tb«ir  attention,  they  find  often  the  time  which 
they -might  have  frittered  away,  much  longer 
than  they  anticipated.  Many  a  friend  miglit  be 
secured  orobliged  by  a  letter  written  at  these  in. 
tarvals,  by  those  who  profess  to  have  "no  time." 
We  all  have  "  time,"  more  or  less,  which  might 
be  devoted  to  the  performance  of  neglected  du- 
tles.— [Transcript.] 

Atking  Favors. — Many  persons  boast  an  inde- 
pendence in  which  T  cannot  sympathize.  They 
pique  themselves  upon  never  asking  a  favor  of 
•oy  one.  If  it  be  the  token  ot  no  worse  charac- 
teristics, this  habit  is  the  sign  of  an  unreflecting 
mind.  Why,  they  are  perpetually  receiving  fa- 
vors, not  only  from  Providence  but  from  their 
fellow  creatures,  without  whose  kindness  they 
could  scarcely  exist. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

90^  JWw  Lifkl-kaute  »f  Barjleur,  Department  of  La 

Mmmtk*. — Navigators  arw  notified   tbat  rroon  anil  after  the 

;  1st  April,  M35,  tbe  Fixed  LiKht  of  the  ancivnt  turret  ufBar- 

j!  fleur,  situated  five  luariiie  leagues  E.  4  NE  of  l^'lierbourg, 

\  "wUI  be  Mipprea^ed   and  replaced  hy   a  Rt-viilvtug  Light, 

.witich  will  be  lifbied  up  un  the  turret  recently  cotistruc- 

tcd,  61  metres  i«.  £3"  17'  W.  o(  the  old   light,  auu  ~i  metres 

above  tbe  l«vcl  of  the  full  equinoctial  reag.    Its  ligb'  will 

MH>**'  regularly  every  halt'minuie  throughout  the  night.— 

In  fine  wemitaer,  it  will  be  vislbl«  at  the  dinance  ofS  wa- 

rinc  leagues  and  tbe  eclipaes  will  only  appeartotal  at  a  dit- 

lanee  or  more  than  4  leagues. 


TUECHAMC8'  MAUAZrNB.> 
HE  NUMBER  FOR  DECEMBER,  which  completes 
the  fourtli  volume  of  thia  popular  work,  is  published.  It 
contains  a  portrait,  eiigraveil  on  copper  of  R41BICRT  Fdl- 
Tu.>,  witba  Memoir,  and  some  docuniei:lii  respecting  his 
cl«iai  to  tbe  honor  of  first  originating  steam  navigation. 
Alai»,  upwards  of.'*  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  connect 
•d  with  the  Hria  and  scieiicvs. 

8Cr  The  first  number  for  1835  A'lll  be  ready  very  chort 
ly.  Subfrcribers  who  are  deficient  of  numbers  can  be  sup 
plied,  as  the  work  is  stereotyped. 

Th*  Mechanic*'  Magaiine  and  Register  of  Invsntiom 
and  ImprovomtnU  is  published  by  the  Propriei»rs,  D.  K. 
MlHDR  k  J.  E.  CHAI.LIS,  at  No.  35  Wall-8tre«>t,  New 
York  :  in  u«eiUy  sheets  of  IB  pages,  at6i  cents— in  nioniU- 
ly  parts  of  64  pages,  at  31^  cenl*— in  volumes  of  3K4  png«B, 
in  cloth  hoards,  at  tl.75— or  at  f  3  per  annum,  ta  advance. 
JsRM  KHiaHT,  (formerly  proprietor  of  the  l^ndon  Mecha- 
nics'Magazine,',  Editor. 

HAOENT8FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY   G.   WOOUIIULL,  of  WheatMnd,  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  followinc  Publications- 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  9 10  00  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  »5.e0— Semi-Weekly,  at  $im  in  advance. 

The  American  Railnad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per 
Monuui 

Tiie  Mechsanics'  Magazine,  two  volumes  aj  ear,  at  93  00 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  )»5.00  per  annum,  or  91/25  |ier  number. 

TbeFaiuily  M.-\gazine,41C|:agesayettr,  at  81.50  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Mdiitkly    Repository    «nd   Library  of  I'nterlaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  pages  a  month,  at  9100  m  advance 
now   ill  ttieStii  volume,  bound  volumes  91.35  ' 

Tbe  Ladiea'  CoinpaiiioH,  of  54  pages  a  maiiib,  at  §3,00 
p«r  annum,  in  advance. 

Tbe  Rochester  Gem,  at  91.50  in  advance. 

All  Communication!^  addrenaed  to  lue,  at  Wheatland 
Monrncounty,  will  bv  promptly  attendid  to.  i^ptemlier 
IB.  1834. ii6vfi  Cif. 

33^  TOMTNSEND  A  DURFKB* of  Palmyra, 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  reinovetl  their 
•■."labiiMliniLiiiio  iludsoii,  iiiultrlhe  name  ul  Durfte,  Muy 
tL  Cu.  offer  to  supply  Hope  »(  any  re.quireU  length  (with- 
out splice)  lor  inclined  planeM  ofRailroacs  at  ihe  shot  test 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  ofihe  principalciiies  in 
the  United  Sutes.  Aste  the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arerererredtoJ.B.Jervi8,Eng.  M.  &  H.R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  Janieii  ArchibalJ,  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carl>oiidale,  Luzerns 
countv,  Pennsylvania. 

BudaoD,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  ; 
January  39,  I8S3.  i 


RAILROAD  CARS, 

Messrs.  D.  ^  J.  MITCHELL,  Eclipse  Foundry,  Holli 
daysburgh,    Huntington    county,  Pennsylvania,  are    now 
prepared  to  manufacture,  at  short  notice,  any  number  of 
Railroad  Cars — in    tbe  most   approvad    and  subataatial 
manner.  Jsn.  S4  t 

SUKVKTOR8*  INSTRVHBNT8. 

3:3^  Compasses  of  various  sizes  aad  of  superior  qual- 
ity ivarranted. 

Leveling  Inscrumenltf*,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magiiilyinL'  powers  with  glnsses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
guiliei-  witii  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
inencs,  nianufacturetl  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street. 

•'3' fi'  corner  of  Maidcniane. 


8UAVBYINO  AND  ENOINEKRINO 
IN8TRUMBNTS. 

O'Tlie  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
nieiiu  in  hie  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  puperior, 
in  principles  of  construction  and  workmanshiji  to  any  ini- 
piined  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  nev:  amons  which  are  an    Improved 
f^oiupass.  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ofthe  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  panicularlv  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematicallnstrumeni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  ful'owing  recommendation*  are  respectfully  sub- 
iniiieJ  10  Kngiaeers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  \Bii. 

in.reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectingthe  instruments  man- 
ufiunured  by  thee,  now  In  uae  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
fmlroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  fnllowing  in- 
formetion.The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
III  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  number  ofthe  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Eiicinerr  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  paUems  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  oih'ers  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  Uecription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tri. 
ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  ofthe  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
eiielneer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ofthe  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pleiely  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insiiument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  preterred  to  all  others  now  in  u?e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 

Having  for  Ihe  last  two  years  mode  constant  use  of 
.Vlr    Toung'a"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  1  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otbei  instrument 
ot  ihe  kind,  now  in  use,  ana  aa  such  most  cheerfully  re 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  U.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Oermantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Koung,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
ihe  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose.  ^ 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Enr.  Phllad. 

ml  Ir  Oermant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 

ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY 
The  subscriber  having  resumed  tbe  charge 
of  tbe  above  establishment,  is  now  enaM«>d  to 
furnish  traders  and  oihefl  with  FRESH 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  upon  very  favorable 
terms,  and  of  tbe  growth  of  1833,  varrantti 
ofthe  best  quality. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  up- 
on tbe  growing  and  savingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold 
at  this  establishment  excepting  those  raised  expressly  for 
it,  and  by  experienced  seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  impor- 
ted which  cannot  be  raised  to  perfection  in  this  country  ; 
these  are  from  the  best  houses  in  Europe,  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  art.  any  failures 
bereafler,  they  should  be  represented  to  tbe  subscriber;  not 
that  it  is  possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances.  but  tbat  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  per- 
rfectlon  approximated. 

Also— French  Lucem,  White  Dutch  Clover,  white  Mul- 
berry Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Lecust,  Ruta 
Baga,  and  Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Fartatr*. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
S^  Catalogues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by 
mail  will  be  forwarded  gratis.     Orders  solicited  early,  as 
tbe  betterustice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.Tlioitern  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publica- 
tions to  wit:— Nbw  York  Fakmsr  and  American  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  ;  Mechanics'  Maoazinc  and  Register 
of  Inventions  and  Improvements  ;  American  Raiuioad 
JocRMAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Improvements ;  and  the 
Nbw- York  AMsaieAX,  £>at7y,  7Vt-  Weekly,  and  Semi- 
H^uUf.  eitker  oiall  of  which  may  be  seen  ami  obtained  by 
those  who  with  ttaem,  by  calUng  at  347  AVrU  Market  at., 
Albawf.  tf 


STRPHEHSOHs 

Builder  ff  a  superior  style  of  Paatettger  Cart  for  Jtai 
road. 
No.  SM4  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 

E^  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  t 
examiii  hese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seei 
on  tbat  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlsm  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  J3j  tf 


RAILiROAD  CAR  'MTHKEI.B  AKD  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

X^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wbeeli 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machini 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad 
dressed  to  the  subscibers  at  Poteraon,  or  60  Wal 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned^complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  OROSVENOR. 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMI] 
RAILiROAD  SPIKES. 

53-  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  tc 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
BO  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  £RASTU8  COR- 
NING k  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  th< 
Facwry,  Troy,  ».  Y.  sept.18- 1  y 

RAIIiWAT  IROH. 

1  Flat  Bar*  ii 

XSr  Niaety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  \  inch,  !  lubsol  14io  1( 

300  do-      U  do.       i    do.      ftcoun'rsunk 

40  do.      1 1  do.       I    do.    (  holes  en^scui 

800  do.      a    do.       i    do.    fat  an  angle  01 

800  do.     -ii  do.       I    do.   Uodegr'switli 

soon  expected.  splicing pla's, 

J  nails  to  suit 

asodo.of  Edge  Rails  of  SO  lbs.  per  y«sd,  with  the  re 

quisiie  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  iacbes  dianetei 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  inches  diametei 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  31,  8ii,  Sf,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  fei 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bbove  will  be  sold  tree  of  duty,  to  State  Govern 
ments  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  DrawbacI 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  usi 
both  ill  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  it 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

^O"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  olTer  ,fo 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiablisbment,  stiuated  on 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvements  eonsist  of 

No.  1.  Boiltr  ifoMse,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  conUittiaf  al 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  JLacawutn 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  2.  Blaekmitk't  Skop,  SO  feet  by  30,  fitted  with  crone 
fur  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lacamttine  House,  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  puttia 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  tbe  hot  Engine 
in  use  in  tbs  United  States  have  been  put  in  tills  estaUisI: 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buildiag,  covered  with  slau 
130  feet  by  46,  conulning  two  wster-wbeels,  equal  to  4 
horse  i>ower ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac. ;  Patter 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  lor 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Tri 
Hammers,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Eit|iiie  for  Mowlo 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supi 
rior  13  horse  Steam  Engine,  wliicb  couM  be  dtspense 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery, . 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superic 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core oven, Cranes,  Ac.  ftu< 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  10  tbe  Foundry  is  a  lari 
warehouse,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Caatlap  < 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  8t«aai  Engine 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  BbafUySioves,  Grates,  Ac.  A 
These  were  made  ef  the  most  durable  materials,  under  tl 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  prsciieal  Engiaeer,  at 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  by  36,  conulning  a  large su 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  Th 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boanuog-hoHse.  and  ci 
arcoHimodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildinp,  SOO  feet  long  by  36,  co 
taining  counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foii 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  lorgeloft  for  storing  pi 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  Ar.  Ac. 

The  above  establishment  being  on  tide  water,  preset 
greater  advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  business  than  s) 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  sad  lion  can  be  carri 
from  vessels  In  tbe  harbors  of-B«stoa,  to  the  wharf  ia  frc 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  t 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  hsve  beeii.eoaipieted  at  tUs  es 
blishmcrt;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pum 
for  freeing  the  Drv  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Cbarlesu>B. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  la  excellent,  being 
the  angle  formed  by  the  croesing  of  the  Providenc«  a 
Worcester  Railroads.  Tbe  Locoowtlve  "  Yankee,"  n< 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  tbe  "  Jonathan,"  purcbai 
by  the  State  of  Pennkylvania,  were  built  at  these  wor 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tii«  premises, 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders,  besides  a  great  quant 
of  ciurs  aiul  waggons,  could  be  made  per  auimn. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THOB.  J.  ECKLEY,  Treaa'.  Ac,  Boston,  ot  u 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PUladelphia. 

Boston,  Dec. SO,  1034, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  JANUAHY  .31,  183.5. 


O"  We  would  ask  particular  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  different  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Baltimore  Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
and,  in  short,  to  the  lehole  Journal.  It  contains 
matter  for  serious  reflection  by  all  whu  feel  an 
interest  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  city, 
or  Mate. 

Nbw.Yokk  AifB  Erik  Railkoad. — Aft«r 
yvsrs  of  anticipation  of  the  benefits,  and 
estimation  of  the  cost,  and  doubt,  by 
many,  even  of  its  friends,  of  tlie  suc- 
cess, of  this  great  work,  we  now  have 
something  before  us  upon  which  we  may 
rely.  The  Report  of  Benjamin  Wright, 
Esq.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  the 
surrey,  which  was  made  on  Tuhrsday,  24th 
ioflC,  to  that  body,  is  far  more  favorable,  and 
presents  much  fewer  obstacles,  than  was  an- 
ticipated.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  favora- 
ble route  ascertained  by  the  engineers,  but 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  work  could 
not  have  anticipated  one  with  so  few  and 
moderate  elevations  to  overcome. 

This  report  will  do  great  credit  to  the  able, 
and  so  justly  celebrated  engineer  to  whom 
the  survey  was  entrusted  ;  and  to  his  assist- 
ants, Mr.  James  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Charles 
KUet,  each  of  whom  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  grand  divisions,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
composed  their  respective  corps,  fcr  their 
industry  and  perseverance  in  accomphshing 
a  sorrev  and  estimate  so  extensive,  in  a  pe- 
riod so  limited.  By  this  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  obstacles,  heretofore  consider- 
ed insurmountable,  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  those  overcome  by  our  neighbors  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Maryland.  They 
will  not,  we  feel  confident,  delay  for  a  single 
day,  the  progress  of  the  work.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  information  now  before  the 
Legislature  will  insure  its  fkvorable  action 
upon  the  application  of  the  company,  for  the 
ud  of  the  State. 

The  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  great  national  work. 
It  will  be  as  great  an  improvement  upon 
^fre$ent,  as  it  is  upon  that  mode  of  com- 

tii;     ,  . 


munication  in  use  before  the  construction  of 
the  canal.  The  canal  reduced  (he  cost  of 
transportation  in  the  proportion  of  lUO  to 
25  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  time  as  18  to 
6  days,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  rail- 
road will  produce  an  equal  improvement 
upon  the  present  mode  of  travelling,  and 
the  transportation  of  light  and  valuable 
freight — only  the  order  will  be  revers- 
ed, thus  :  the  time  will  be  reduced  as  4  to  1, 
and  the  cost  as  2  to  1,  or  thereabouts.  In 
these  estimates  we  may  not  be  precisely,  to 
the  penny,  correct ;  but  we  are  in  the  main 
correct,  and  are  willing  to  risk  the  little, 
whether  it  be  of  reputfttioa  QC«#l4',prqpert^ 
we  possess,  on  the  result,  if  the' work  shaTl 
be  speedily  and  properly^constrtxctod.  Upon 
these  two  points,  hotoever,  and  especially 
the  first  contingency,  rests  the  success,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  all  the  great  works  of 
internal  communication,  whether  now  in 
use,  or  in  contemplation  in  our  State. 

By  the  reports  of  two  committees  appoint, 
ed  by  the  Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
held  at  Baltimore,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  there  is  an  untiring  spirit  of^ho- 
norable  enterprize  pervading,  and  which 
does  great  credit  to,  the  States  interested  in 
the  works  now  in  course  of  successful  con- 
struction  south  of  us  ;  which,  i{  permitted 
to  t^ke,  wilt  for  a  long  time  retain,  the  lead 
of  us  in  such  works  ;  and  will  also  divert 
from  us  a  great  share  of  that  immense  and 
rich  trade  which  we  have  claimed  as  our 
right — which  right,  however,  will  be  found, 
when  too  late  for  us  to  enjoy  it,  to  be  vested 
only  in  those  who  had  the  prudent  fore- 
sight to  secure  it,  not  by  acts  of  legislation 
only,  but  by  acts  of  enlightened  policy 
and  persevering  industry,  worthy  of  an  age 
of  statesmen  and  patriots. 

With  a  climate  more  favorable,  and  little 
over  one  half  the  distance  to  construct  their 
works,  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  at  no 
distant  day  divert  to  their  seaports  much  of 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  country  west  of 
the  AUeganies  ;  which,  with  an  easy,  cheap, 
and,  above  all,  speedy  means  of  reaching 
this  port,  would  certainly  come  here  ;  and, 
when  they  purchase  the  produce  of  the 
West,  they  will  assuredly  supply  them  wilh 
those  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury 
which  are  now  mostly  obtianed  in  New. 
Yore.  Does  it  not  then  become  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  our  citizens,  and  especially 
of  the  present  Legislature,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  secure  to  us  the  benefits 


we  now  claim  as  our  own;   and  which,  by 
the  favorable  topography  of  our  state,  we 
may  do,  (notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
our   neighbors  in  climate  and   distance,)  if 
we  construct  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  thereby  obviate  the  great . 
difficulties  under  which  we  now  labor*for 
more  than  one  third  the  year  ?    As  a  matter 
of  poZicy,  at  least,  if  not  as  an  act  of  justice, 
to  many  of  our  own  citizens,  we  think  the 
Legislature  should  act  promptly  and  liberal- 
ly in  this  matter. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  urged  in  fkror  of 
prompt  action  by  our  Legislature-  Not  only  are 
/•nnsylvania  and  Maryland  munng  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  cause  of  interiMl  im|iiiinn>aiin, 
but  Virginia  is  also  aroused  from  her  long  sleep. 
She  has  witnessed  within  her  o^ti  territory  tke 
benefits  of  a  railroad,  a  circumstance  whicK-We, 
two  years  ago,  predicted  would  be  worth  to  her 
citizens  five  years  of  argument  and  speculation  ; 
and  she  is  now  disposed  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
her  long  delay,  and  has  come  forward  and  taken 
such  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  contemplated 
James  river  improvement  as  will  ensure  iu  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  hold  it  certain,  that  if  that  work 
should  be  made  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
the  New-Orleans  and  Naakville  road,  now  under 
survey,  and  said  to  be  through  one  of  the  most 
favorable  routes  in  the  world,  also  completed,  be- 
fore the  New- York  and  Erie  road  is  commen- 
ced, the  great  railroad  thoroughfare  from  Bos- 
ton to  New-Orleans,  will  never  pass  through  the 
interior  of  New- York,  but  must,  beyond  ques- 
tion, find  its  way  through  Washington  City,  and 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  or  further  south,  and  con- 
nect with  the  New-Orleans  road  at  Nashville  ; 
whereas,  if  we  forget  sectional  feelings  and  self- 
interest,  and  look  only  to  the  general  good,  we 
may  secure  the  benefits  of  this  great  thoreugb- 
fare,  and  by  continuing  it  through  the  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  connect  with  the  Mad 
river  Railroad,  we  may  then  with  little  difHculty 
connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
road,  as  we  understand  that  charters  will  be 
granted  this  winter,  both  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, for  its  continuation  to  Louisville  ; 
ville,  thus  holding  out  to  us  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  the  offer  of  their  best  efforts  to  make 
the  city  of  New- York  the  depot  of  the  produce 
of  their  soil.  Shall  we  slight  the  offer  to  gratify 
private  interest,  or  sectional  feeling  I     Wk  shall 

SEE  ! 


On  Thursday  last,  on  motion  of  Mr.- 
Cash,  eight  times  the  usual  number  ot  co- 
pies of  the  report  of  Judge  Weight,  of  the 
survey  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  100  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  engineer.  * 
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Report  of  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  Civil 

"   Engineer,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to    Survey  the  Route  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

To  John  A.  Dix,  Esquire, 

Secretary  of  Slate: 
Sir  :— -His  Excellency  the  Governor 
having  been  pleased  to  appbiat  me  to  exe- 
cute the  survey,  and  make  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  a  Railroad  from  "  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Mw  York  to  Lake  Erie"  under 
the  act  of  May  6th  1834,  which  said  act 
requires  me  to  tile  the  report,  maps,  profiles 
and  estimates  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  : — 

In  conformity  to  said  act  I  now  present 
my  report,  maps,  profiles  t&c,  to  be  filed  in 
your  office,  as  the  law  directs,  and  beg 
leave  hereby 

TO     REPORT  : 

That  in  undertaking  the  important  and 
responsible  duty  of  sur\'eying  the  route  of 
a  railway  communication  from  the  Hudson 
river,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Lake 
Erie,  I  deem  it  essential  to  keep  in  view 
the  great  public  objects  sought  to  be  attain- 
ed by  the  proposed  work.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  road  was  to  be  constructed,  not 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  route,  but  also  in  order  to  furnish  the 
means  of  a  regular,  rapid  and  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  extensive  and  populous  communities 
upon  the  Western  lakes  and  waters. 

The  vast  and   acknowledged    benefits 
which  had  been  experienced  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  by 
its  commercial  emporium,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  well  in  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  as   in 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  trade,  the 
augmented  value  of  lands,  and  the  rapid 
and  unexampled  growth  and  creation  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  along  the  route, 
had  plainly   proved   that  a  thoroughfare 
running  through  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties, and  properly  suited  to  their  topograph- 
ical character  could  not  fail  to  impart  sim- 
ilar advantages  to  that  important  and  val- 
uable section  of  country,  while   the  pres- 
sing necessity  of  establishing  a  channel  of 
communication  within  this   State  which 
should  be  open  during  nearly,  or  quite  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  thereby 
remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  its  high 
northern  latitude,  had  not  only  been  felt 
sensibly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metrop- 
olis,   but    had    excited    public    attention 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  fertile 
and   extensive   regions   upon    the    upper 
LaJces,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Missia- 

The  long  line  of  counties  m  our  own 
State,  through  which  the  road  would  pass, 
favored  as  they  are  with  a  healthful  cli- 
•  mate  and  an  enterprising  population, 
abounding  in  natural  resources  which  the 
proposed  work  could  not  fail  to  develope, 
also  possessed  an  additional  importance 
in  their  peculiar  topography,  being  inter- 
sected in  numerous  directions  by  important 
streams,  leading  into  that  section  of  the 
country  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
thereby  furnishing  striking  facilities  for 
connecting  the  proposed  road  with  lateral 


branches,  capable  of  accommodating  large 
masses  of  our  population. 

Keeping  therefore  steadily  in  mind  these 
general  considerations,  I  deemed  it  an  in- 
ciunbent  duty  in  selecting  the  line  of  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  road,  to  obtain  a  route 
which  as  far  as  should  be  practical  might 
combine : 

Ist.  Reasonable  economy  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

2d.  Rapidity  and  regularity  of  commu- 
nication for  passengers,  light  merchandize 
of  value,  and  the  public  mail. 

3d.  Cheapness  of  transportation  for 
bulky  commodities. 

4th.  Facilities  of  coimection  with  lateral 
branches. 

5th.  The  general  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources, of  the  country  along  the  route. 

And  I  considered  it  also  necessary  to 
take  into  view,  not  only  the  present,  but 
the  prospective  advantages  of  the  route, 
and  to  arrange  the  graduation  of  the  whole 
work,  in  reference  to  such  further  addi- 
tions and  improvements  as  might  hereafter 
become  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  great  iiKrease  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Being  guided  by  these  general  outlines, 
I  commenced  the  survey  of  the  route  on 
the  23d  of  May  last,  under  the  appointment 
which  I  received  from  his  Excellency  the 
Grovenu)r  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

The  work  Was  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions  ;  of  which  the  Eastern  extending 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  Binghampton, 
was  under  the  direction  of  James  Seymour, 
and  the  Western  from  Binghampton  to 
Lake  Erie,  was  placed  under  Charles  EUet, 
Jr.,  both  acting  as  my  assistants  and  sub- 
ject to  my  supervision. 

Those  gentlemen,  with  my  advice  and 
approbation,  each  had  sometimes  two,  and 
often  three  and  four  parties  employed  in  ex- 
plorations through  the  season.  From  each 
of  them  I  have  received  separate  reports, 
with  their  views  of  plans  and  description 
of  country  through  which  each  had  passed. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the 
surveys  thus  committed  to  their  care,  have 
been  executed  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
I  refer  to  their  reports  and  estimatest  of 
quantities,  as  exhibiting  the  industry  and 
skill  with  which  their  duties  have  been 
discharged. 

I  have  personally  inspected  the  lines 
surveyed  nearly  their  whole  length,  and 
have  j)articularly  considered  and  examined 
every  part  of  the  route,  at  which  there 
could  be  ariy  reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  we  have  fully  advised  and  compared 
opinions,  as  to  all  prices  estimated  for  the 
graduation  of  the  work. 

It  is  possible,  and  I  may  say  probable, 
that  the  shortness  of  time  aU»wed  for  the 
completion  of  so  long  a  line  of  survey,  in 
some  instances  not  noticed  by  me,  may 
have  prevented  our  ascertaining  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  route,  of  which  some 
portions  of  the  country  may  have  been  ca- 
pable ;  but  I  have  become  perfectly  satisfied 
from  the  lines  already  run,  and  minutely 
measured,  that  a  feasible  route  has  been 
obtained,  free  from  formidable  difficulties, 
and  capable  of  being  completed  with  econ- 
omy and  despatch. 


A  more  minute  and  careful  explor 
tion,  over  some  particular  pwirts  of  the 
country,  will  enable  the  engineer  to  adopt 
very  considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  inany  points,both  as  to  graduation, 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  great  object  of  securing  rapidity 
and  regularity  of  communication  between 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Lake,  be- 
ing one  of  paramount  importance,  I  hare 
studiously  sought  to  avoid  the  use  oi  sta- 
tionary steam  power  on  inclined  planes, 
as  being  productive  of  delay,  danger,  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
have  been  so  successful,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  single  plane  near  Lake 
Erie,  I  have  brought  the  whole  line  with- 
in the  power  of  Locomotive  Engines, 
drawing  passenger  cars,  light  merchan- 
dize and  the  public  mail. 

The  steepest  acclivity  encountered  on 
the  whole  line,  with  the  exception  before- 
mentioned,  will  be  only  one  hundred  feet 
per  mile  ;  and  having  been  furnished  with 
satisfactory  evidence  that  by  recent  im- 
provements in  the  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, they  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  an 
acclivity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  to  the  mile,  drawing  between  five  and 
ten  tons  weight,  I  rely  upon  that  fact  in 
stating,  that  locomotive  steam  engines 
may  be  advantageously  used  on  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  route,  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  the  head  oi  the  plane 
near  Lake  Erie  :  that  they  will  be  able  to 
pass  Its  steepest  grades,  drawing  at  least 
70  or  80  passengers  with  their  baggage ; 
while  upon  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  route,  they  will  be  able  to  propel 
very  great  burthens  at  a  great  rate  of 
speed. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  these  easy 
grades  of  acclivity,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  pursue,  by  a  serpentine  line,  the  valleys 
of  streams,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  very 
considerably,  the  linear  extent  of  the  route. 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
dulating and  marked  by  bold  and  promi- 
nent features  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers  and  their 
branches,  which  have  a  gentle  descent, 
and  fortunately  pursue  the  general  direc- 
tion necessary  for  the  route,  in  much  of  the 
distance.  '-..  ■^..,  v,   ■  - ; 

It  is  this  all-important  and  cardiiuJ  fea- 
ture in  the  topograjdiy  of  the  country,  and 
the  facilities  which  the  valleys  of  those 
streams  thus  present,  for  obtaining  gentle 
ascents  and  descents,  and  moderate  gradua- 
tion, which  will  explain  the  rj^ason  why 
I  have  been  able  to  find  a  cheap  and  ea3y 
route,  without  the  aid  of  stationary  steam 
power,  through  portions  of  the  State 
which,  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller, 
crossing  as  he  does  the  mmierous  hills 
which  are  traversed  by  the  ordinary  stage 
roads,  would  seem  to  present  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proposed  work. 

An  examination  of  the  plans  and  pro- 
files returned  with  this  report,  will  show 
that  the  route  instead  of  passing  directly 
over,  goes  around  the  hills  ;  and  that  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  surmoimt  any  consi- 
derable acclivities,  except  in  three  or  four 
instances,  in  which  the  line  crosses  tbo 
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natural  boundaries  of  the  great  valleys 
into  which  the  route  is  topographically  di- 
vided. 

It  iB  true,  that  the  departure  from  a 
straight  line  thus  occasioned  by  following 
the  winding  of  the  water  courses,  has 
considerably  lengthened  the  whole  route 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Erie — But 
when  it  is  considered  that  great  rapi- 
dity of  transportation,  and  cheapness  of 
construction  have  been  thereby  secured, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  country  accommo- 
dated ;  that  the  conformation  of  the  «oun- 
try  whoUy  forbade  the  adoption  of  any 
other  route,  more  direct,  without  enormous 
expense ;  and  that  the  circuity  of  route 
will  be  comparatively  less  than  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canals,  its  deviation  from  a 
direct  line  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  formi- 
ble  obstacle  or  objection. 

The  natmal  boundaries  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  pursued  by  the  route,  will  serve 
to  subdivide  it  into  six  grand  divisions,  to 
wit : 

The  First  or  Hudson  River  Division,  ex- 
tending seventy-three  and  a  half  miles 
from  a  point  in  the  Hudson  river,  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall  of  New 
York,  to  a  point  in  the  Deer  Park  Gap, 
of  the  Shawangunk  Mountam,  dividing 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Delaware. 

The  Second  or  Delaware  Division,  ex- 
tending from  the  point  last  mentioned 
through  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and 
its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
niiles,  to  a  summit,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of 
the  village  of  Deposit,  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, dividing  the  waters  of  the  Delaware 
from  those  of  the  Susquehannah. 

The  Third  or  Susquehannah  Division,  ex- 
tending from  the  point  last  mentioned 
through  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah 
and  its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  miles,  to  a  suimnit  thir- 
teen miles  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  Hor- 
nellsville,  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from 
those  of  the  Genesee.  r    ■' 

The  Fourth  or  Genesee  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  mentioned  across 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee  thirty-seven 
miles,  to  a  summit  three  miles  E.  of  the 
village  of  Cuba,  m  Allegany  county. 

The  Fifth  or  Allegany  Division,  extend- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Allegany  and 
its  tributaries  eighty-three  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  inclined  plane,  distant  four 
or  five  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  on  a  straight 
line. 

The  Sixth  or  Lake  Erie  Division,  embra- 
cing the  short  and  rapid  descent  to  the 
Lake,  including  the  inclined  plane  and  the 
two  branches,  one  to  Portland,  nine  miles, 
and  one  to  Dunkirk,  eight  and  a  half 
miles.  :9f}::'^-ip'^^ ':'  (y-^:  ^-.. ! 

U  wiU  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of 
the  profiles,  that  the  only  points  where  the 
rates  of  ascent  exceed  60  feet  per  mile, 
will  be  founed  on  the  summits  above  speci- 
fied, as  forming  the  boundarica  of  the  «ix 
Grand  Divisions  of  the  route.  The  acclivi- 
ties in  passing  these  summits  are  respec- 
tively as  follows  :  ,   ... ,      ^r 

One  grade  of  100  feet  to  the  milfe,  in  pass- 
•  ing  from^the  Hudson  River  Division,  down 


the  west  side  of  the  Shawaugunk  mountain 
into  the  Delaware  Division : 

One  of  70  feet,  and  one  of  61  feet  to  the 
mile,  in  passing  from  the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion to  the  Susquehannah  Division : 

One  of  70  faet,  and  one  of  65  feet  to  the 
mile  in  crossing  the  ridge,  between  the  Sus- 
quehannah and  its  tributary  the  Chenango 
River : 

And  one  of  72  feet  to  the  mile,  in  passing 
from  the  Susquehannah  Division  to  the 
Genesee  Division. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  ascents  and 
descents  .above  specified,  may  readily  be 
surmounted  by  locomotive  engines  draw- 
ing passenger  cars,  light  merchandize  and 
the  mail.  But  in  order  to  aid  the  passage 
of  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  station  at  the  several  points 
above  specified,  either  auxiliary  locomotive 
engines,  as  is  practised  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester-  Railroad,  or  an  increase 
of  animal  power,  as  is  used  in  passing  the 
Parr  Ridge,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road.  That  this  can  be  effected  without 
any  material  interruption  or  inconvenience, 
will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  western  slope  of  the  Parr  Ridge,  on  the 
last  mentioned  road,  has  an  ascent  of  no 
less  than  253  feet  to  the  mile,  an  acclivity 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  steepest 
grade  on  the  proposed  route,  but  that  it  is 
nevertheless  surmounted  at  all  times  by  bur- 
then cars  heavily  loaded,  aided  only  by  an 
increase  of  animal  power. 

It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  heavy  tonnage  passing 
on  this  road,  will  descend  eastward  towards 
tide  water.  The  elevation  of  the  head  of 
the  inclined  plane  near  Lake  Erie,  being 
1303  feet  above  the  Hudson  River,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Western  country  passing  east- 
ward, will  necessarily  descend  1303  feet 
more  than  they  will  ascend,  and  their  pas- 
sage will  consequently  be  aided  to  that  ex- 
tent by  their  own  gravitation. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible, 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  great 
increase  of  the  population  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  interior,  and  the  necessity  of 
expediting  their  passage  to  market,  may 
render  it  expedient  and  economical  to  adopt 
additional  tracks  with  a  compound  moving 
power  and  grades  reduced  in  all  cases  to 
30  feet  per  mile,  with  stationary  engines, 
operating  on  inclined  planes,  and  located'  at 
intermediate  points  along  the  road.  In  that 
event,  the  entire  change  might  be  effected 
along  the  whole  line,  without  altering 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  Road. 

And  although  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
change  will  ever  be  made  or  become  neces- 
sary, except  in  the  event  of  so  great  an  in- 
crease of  trade  as  to  make  steadj'  uniform 
power  the  best,  in  which  case  I  believe 
that  stationary  power  applied  on  the  pre- 
sent grades  would  be  found  the  best,  and 
used  as  Messrs.  Walker  &  Rastrick  pro- 
posed on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Road,  as  reciprocating  power, — I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  state  how  far  it  would 
affect  the  graduation  of  the  road  to  substi- 
tute planes  and  stationary  power,  and 
grades  in  other  places  of  30  feet  per  mile. 

The  change  of  plan  last  ment  ioned  would 
only  apply  to  hurthen  cars  in  any  event,  as 
passenger  cars  would  be  Uable  to  less  dan- 


ger, interruption  and  delay,  by  using  the 
locomotives  or  extra  animal  power  to  sur- 
mount the  dividing  ridges. 

In  making  the  survey  and  location,  I 
have  had  lines  of  exploration  made  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  route,  in  two  or  three  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  more  particularly  near 
the  Hudson  River,  where  four  different 
routes  to  several  landings  were  examined, 
and  are  all  represented  on  the  maps  and 
profiles  herewith  returned ;  and  if  the  funds 
had  held  out  to  accomplish  some  further  ex- 
aminations in  Rockland  county,  and  time 
had  permitted,  I  should  have  pursued  still 
another  line  from  a  point  on  map  No.  I, 
marked  Z,  and  followed  on  the  northern  aad 
eastwardly  side  of  the  Hackensack  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to 
join  the  line  which  runs  to  the  River  at 
Tappan.  Such  a  hne  ought  to  be  explor- 
ed before  the  final  location  of  the  Road 
through  Rockland  county. 

Another  part  of  the  Ime  in  Orange  coun- 
ty ought  also  to  be  noticed,  as  deserving  of 
further  examination,  which  is  exhibited  on 
maps  Nos.  3  and  4.  A  strong  and  ardent 
desire  to  accommodate  by  passing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  so  important  a  town 
as  Goshen,  and  former  examinations  for  a 
Raikoad having  produced  impressions  favor- 
able to  that  route,  I  had  supposed  it  would 
prove  the  best  ground  and  therefore  spent 
our  labors  upon  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  it 
was  too  late,  that  we  ob8er\'ed  the  forroar* 
tion  of  the  country  from  near  Chester 
through  by  Florida,  and  the  practicability 
of  passing  the  Wall  Kill  nejur  Pellet's  Isl- 
and, and  joining  the  present  line  some  six 
or  seven  miles  west  of  Wall  Kill,  thai  we 
supposed  M'e  could  change  from  the  route 
near  Goshen.  This  route  requires  an 
instrumental  examination,  but  unless  it 
prove  greatly  superior  te  that  by  Groshen 
as  now  returned,  the  accommodation  of  so 
important-  a  town  ought  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. The  routes  between  the  Wall  Kill 
and  Shawangunk  mountain  are  exhibited 
on  the  map  and  profiles,  and  a  final  loca- 
tion on  this  part  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  suggestion  about  the  Florida 
route.  - V  .  ..'    / 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  upon  the  top 
of  the  Deer-Park  Gap,  (which  is  a  deep 
depression  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountain,) 
about  50  feet  at  the  highest  point.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  reduce  the  grade  upon 
each  side,  and  particularly  on  the  west 
side,  to  100  feet  per  mile.  The  east  side 
can  be  easily  reduced  to  a  grade  of  60 
feet,  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  much 
less. 

I  have  looked  at  this  point,  and  given  it 
considerable  thought,  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  the  present  plan,  in  reference 
to  future  improvements,  when  the  great 
increase  of  business  on  this  road  will  de- 
mand every  facility  that  the  nature  of  the 
coimtry  will  permit ;  and  it  has  brought 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  before  the 
lapse  of  20  years  after  the  completicm  of 
the  road,  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  through 
the  mountain,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  whereby  its  elevation  wo.uld 
be  so  reduced,  as  to  permit  a  grade  o(  pro- 
bably 75  to  80  feet,  on  the  west  side,  aod 
about  30  on  the  east.  As  the  acclivity  of 
100  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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mourtiin,  is  the  steepest  grade  encounter- 
ed on  the  road,  it  has  also  appeared  to  me 
to  be  well  worthy  of  observation,  how  far 
this  ascent  could  be  relieved,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  inchned  plane  with  a  stationary 
engine,  believing,  thai  if  it  is  admissible 
on  any  intermediate  point  on  the  route  it 
might  be  employed  at  this  point,  for  the 
relief  of  the  burthen  cars,  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  idea  of  the  tunnel  and  the  sta- 
tionary engine,  will,  however,  be  matters 
of  subsequent  inquiry,  at  some  future  lime, 
and  are  now  referred  to,  only  as  parts  of 
an  ultimate  plan,  proper  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  the  permanent  location  of  the 
route. 

The  line  as  located,  then  follows  from 
tke  foot  of  Shawangunk  Mountain,  by  a 
high  embankment  across  the  Valley  of 
Basher's  Hill,  and  then  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  without  difficulty, 
and  soon  enters  the  Valley  of  the  Never- 
sink  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  mouth 
of  a  branch  of  this  rivej,  called  the  Shel- 
drake, and  up  that  to  its  source :  thence 
crossing  the  heads  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  Mongaup,  it  reaches  the  head  of  the 
Callicoon,  (a  branch  of  the  Delaware,) 
which  it  follows  to  its  junction  with  the  lat- 
ter river. 

An  exaniination  of  the  ground  plans 
will  show,  that  a  route  has  also  been  sur- 
veyed down  the  Popackton,  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Dslaware,  and  there  are  also 
exhibited  and  marked  several  other  routes 
through  Sullivan  County,  which  have 
been  examined,  and  regular  .surveys  car- 
ried over  them,  and  profiles  made  of  some. 

The  route  passing  near  Monticello, 
which  is  the  County  town  of  Sullivan 
County,  would  on  that  account  deserve  a 
preference,  if  the  facilities  and  advantages 
are  nearly  equal  as  to  other  points,  such 
as  grade  and  cheapness  of  construction  ; 
and  although  our  surveys,  as  we  made 
them,  did  not  show  as  favorable  a  line  by 
Monticello  as  by  the  other  route,  1  think  a 
further  and  more  critical  examination 
should  be  made  through  this  district  of  coun- 
try, to  find  a  more  favorable  route  than  we 
have  yet  seen  ;  and  should  this  be  the  case, 
we  should,  I  think,  shorten  the  route  some 
miles,  and  obtain  the  advantages  of  carry- 
ing it  through  a  more  populous  and  settled 
country. 

Although  the  route  marked  on  the  plan 
as  following  up  the  Eastern,  or  Popackton 
branch,  and  then  the  Beaver  Kill  and  Wil- 
liwemach  and  Litile  Beaver,  has  been  re- 
gularly surveyed,  and  profiles  of  it  return- 
ed, I  however  consider  the  route  by  the 
Callicoon  to  be  so  far  preferable,  that  I  have 
not  required  my  assistant  to  give  me  quan- 
tities on  this  route,  and  have  not  of  course 
estimated  it,  but  it  can  be  done  hereafter,  if 
necessary  or  useful. 

In  carrying  the  route  of  the  Railroad 
through  the  heart  of  Sullivan  County,  and 
thereby  giving  great  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages to  a  large  district  of  country,  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, I  will  make  this  passing  remark,  that 
by  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Never- 
sink  from  the  foot  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountain  until  I  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  then  passing  up  the 
PeJaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Callicoon,  I 


might  have  found  a  route  of  much  easier 
grade,  and  which  would  not  average  over 
fifteen  feet  to  the  mile.  But  to  that  plan 
there  are,  in  my  mind,  serious  objections. 
Ist.  It  would  be  a  more  expensive  line  to 
grade,  on  account  of  its  passing  along 
steep  side  hills,  and  heavy  ledges  of  rocks, 
requiring  expensive  rock  excavation.  2d. 
It  would  not  accommodate,  or  be  very  use- 
ful to  Sullivan  County,  as  the  country 
along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  is  not  ge- 
nerally favorable  to  cultivation.  3d.  It  might 
come  into  collision  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  and  perhaps  divert  some  of 
its  legitimate  and  fair  business  ;  and  in  its 
construction  it  might  interfere  with  and 
injure  that  important  and  very  useful  work, 
for  the  execution  of  which,  its  enterprizing 
proprietors  deserve  to  be  gratefully  consid- 
ered. 

The  line  then  passes  up  the  Delaware 
from  the  Callicoon  to  the  village  of  Depo- 
sit, from  which  a  lateral  road  may  easily 
be  extended  into  the  ^^eart  of  Delaware 
County.  The  route  then  crosses  by  a 
bridge  the  main  or  Mohawk  branch  of  the 
Delaware,  and  thence  follows  up  the 
Oquago  Creek  to  its  source,  on  the  route 
towards  Bettsburg,  from  whence  it  de- 
scends to  the  Susquehannah,  and  passing 
that  river  near  Nineveh,  follows  up  the 
valley  of  Beldea  Brook  to  its  source,  and 
then  taking  the  head  waters  of  Page 
Brook,  follows  that  down  the  Chenango 
to  Binghampton,  or  its  vicinity. 

An  examination  of  the  maps  and  pro- 
files will  show,  that  several  routes  have 
been  examined  between  the  Delaware  Ri- 
ver at  Deposit  and  the  Chenango  at  Bing- 
hampton, and  that  lines  were  run  on  the 
most  favorable  ground,  on  a  nearly  direct 
course  between  Deposit  and  Windsor  on 
the  Susquehannah,  and  between  Windsor 
and  Binghampton  from  the  Susqueharmah 
to  the  Chenango. 

Both  these  summits,  however,  proved  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  those  on  the 
route  chosen;  and  they  cannot  be  over- 
come but  by  stationary  steam  power.  For 
a  more  particular  description  in  detail,  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  I  refer  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  will  only 
add,  that  after  having  attentively  examined 
these  routes,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  northern  route  by  Bettsburg  and  by 
Nineveh  and  Page  Brook,  ought  to  be 
adopted.  That  route,  moreover,  will  pos- 
sess a  local  advantage  of  peculiar  value,  in 
the  facilities  it  will  give  to  various  branch 
Railroads  leading  into  the  populous  and 
wealthy  sections  of  the  State,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Susquehannah,  the 
Unadilla  and  the  Onondaga  branch  of  the 
Chenango,  and  thus  accommodating  the 
counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  and  Cort- 
land, and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

When  the  line  came  near  the  mouth  of 
Page  brook,  on  the  Chenango,  it  became  a 
question  to  determine  which  side  of  the 
Chenango  we  should  pass  down  to  near 
its  mouth.  A  desire  to  approach  near,  and 
even  pass  into,  the  growing  and  important 
village  of  Binghampton,  determined  me  to 
have  the  survey  made  on  the  east  side,  but 
ascertaining  that  the  Chenango  Canal  had 
not  then  been  finally  located,  I  directed  a 
survey  on  the  west  side  also,  and  to  pass 


the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Page's  brook. 
This  part  of  the  line  I  do  not  consider  as 
settled,  neither  can  it  be  finally  determined 
until  the  canal  is  nearly  completed ;  when 
that  shall  be  done,  we  can  see  if  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  carrying  our  railroad  on  the 
upper  side  at  a  reasonable  expense ;  and 
should  this  be  the  ceise,  a  preference  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  east  side  of  the  Chenan- 
go, so  as  to  approach  near  to  Binghamp- 
ton, and  pass  over  the  river  near  the  upper 
part  of  that  village. 

From  the  Chenango  river  the  route  in 
following  down  the  Susquehannah  valley 
for  about  40  miles,'  passes  through  the 
flourishing  village  of  Owego,  where  it  will 
become  connected  with  the  steamboat  line 
now  in  preparation  for  navigating  the  Sus- 
quehannah, and  abo  with  the  Owego  and 
Ithaca  Railroad,  which  will  coimect  the 
main  line  with  the  important  and  fertile 
section  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the  Cayu- 
ga and  Seneca  Lakes.  After  descending 
for  40  miles  along  the  east  branch  of  the 
Susqueharmah,  we  approach  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  north  of  Tioga  river,  (be- 
ing a  large  branch  of  the  Susquehannah) 
and  pass  up  its  valley  by  Elmira,  Big 
Flatts,  and  Painted  Post,  to  the  forks  of  the 
Conhocton  and  the  Canisteo ;  and  then  fW-^ 
lowing  up  the  Canisteo  to  its  source,  we" 
pass  Hornellsville,  Almond,  and  over  the 
summit  between  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  waters  of  the 
Genessee  river. 

Of  nearly  130   miles  on  the  route  be-, 
tween  the  point  where  we  leave  the  vadley 
of  Page  brook  and  near  Almond,  the  grades 
are  all  extremely  easy  and  favorable,  or  can 

be  made  so.  .'■■'  v.jiiy  ;.»»;:!;  >'v*' 

From  near  Almond,  in  going  oh  west- 
ward, we  pass  the  dividing  ridge  where  for 
the  present  we  have  made  our  grade  line 
72  feet  per  mile,  but  which  can  be  some- 
what reUeved ;  and  passing  down  Dike 
creek,  we  fall  into  the  Valley  of  the  Gene- 
see river,  and  run  dow^n  that  a  few  milea 
and  then  up  the  Valley  of  Van  Cam  pens 
brook,  through  the  villages  of  Friendship 
and  Cuba,  until  we  take  the  Valley  of  Oil 
creek,  then  down  that  to  its  jtmction  with 
Ischua  creek,  and  down  the  Valley  of  Olean 
creek  to  the  Allegany  river. 

Through  this  district  from  the  summit 
between  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah 
and  Genesee  and  the  Waters  of  Grenesee 
and  Allegany,  we  have  some  grades  which 
reach  60  feet  per  mile  as  the  line  is  now 
run,  but  it  is  believed  that  considerable  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  this  p>art  on  a 
revision  of  the  line. 

Having  reached  the  Valley  of  the  Alle- 
gany, we  pass  down  it  about  26  miles,  over 
excellent  ground,  generally,  to  the  Indian 
village,  near  the  Cold  Spring  creek.  There 
leaving  the  Allegany,  we  pass  up  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cold  Spring  and  over  a  small 
swell  of  land,  and  descend  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Little  Conewango,  a  branch  of  the- 
Large  Conewango ;  and  passing  down  that 
stream,  and  the  Large  Conewango,  passing 
the  village  of  Randolph,  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  and  the  villages  of  Waterboro'  and 
Kenedyville,  in  Chatauque  coimty,  follow- 
ing down  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Cone- 
wango to  the  Casadaga  branch,  and  up 
that  to  its  junction  with  Chatauque  outlet| 
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we  then  follow  up  the  Casadaga  valley  to 
Bear  creek,  and  up  that  to  near  Bear  lake : 
here  we  arrive  at  the  dividing  point  between 
the  waters  which  run  southerl}'  into  the 
Allegany  and  those  which  run  northerly 
into  Lake  Erie. 

At  this  point  we  are  only  about  five 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Lake  Erie  and 
740  feet  above  it ;  and  here  is  a  place  where 
we  find  ground  favorable  to  descend  by  one 
plane  506  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  one 
a,nd  a  half  miles ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
plane  we  find  ourselves  nearly  equi-distant 
from  Dunkirk  and  Portland. 
"*^  At  Dunkirk  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  ejcpended  considerable  mo- 
ney in  the  construction  of  a  harbor,  and  are 
preparing  to  expend  more.  At  Portland 
there  has  been  no  money  expended,  except 
by  individuals.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  had  a  regular  survey 
and  estimate  of  cost  to  make  a  harbor.  I 
have  obtained  plans  of  each  of  these 
places,  and  return  copies  of  them  herewith. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  making  a  har- 
bor upon  the  plan  reported  by  Captain 
Maurice,  of  Portland,  would  be  forty  thou- 
sand dollan. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  maps  and  profiles 
ntumed,  that  a  route  was  surveyed  from 
Randolph,in  the  County  of  Cattaraugus,  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Conewango  to  its 
source,  a^d  then  striking  oflf"  towards  Dun- 
kirk. This  route  was  tried  in  order  to  find 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  to  Dun- 
kirk or  to  Fayette,  at  the  mouth  of  Silver 
creek.  This  latter  place  has  claims  for  its 
natural  advantages  for  a  harbor,  and  pro- 
hably  will  receive  attention  at  some  future 
day. 

In  rimning  the  line  to  the  head  of  the 
Conewango,  and  firom  thence  beginning  to 
descend  the  declivity  toward  Lake  Erie,  I 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  ground  favorable 
for  descending  at  50  or  60  feet  per  mile,  and 
reaching  Dunkirk  by  that  grade,  and  there- 
by doing  away  the  necessity  of  stationary 
steam  power  and  inclined  planes,  but  I  found 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  so  cut  by 
gulfe  and  intersected  by  ridges,  that  I  was 
defeated  in  my  project,  and  abandoned  it. 
The  plan  appears  to  me  to  deserve  further 
exploration  before  a  final  decision.  ■ 

I  had  also  lines  of  survey  run  on  each 
side  of  Chatauque  Lake,  and  thence  to 
Portland,  which  are  particularly  mentioned 
in  Mr.  EUet's  report  to  me  :  but  I  have  not 
had  maps  and  profiles  of  them  made. 

In  selecting  the  Casadaga  route,  I  have 
considered  the  advantages  of  its  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  County  of  Cha- 
tauque, and  approaching  within  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Jamestown,  at 
present  the  largest  of  all  the  town*  in  this 
valuable  county.  Its  approximation  also 
to  the  harbors  of  Portland  and  Dunkirk, 
tends  to  entitle  it  to  a  preference,  while  the 
strong  probability  that  improvements  will 
•oon  be  made  in  the  Alleghany  river  so  as 
to  render  it  at  all  times  navigable  for  steam 
boats,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  now  be  nav- 
igated during  a  considerable  period  in  the 
spring,  render  it  desirable  to  continue  the 
route  as  far  as  practicable  down  the  valley 
of  that  stream,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
direct  communication  between  the  city  of 


New  York  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
And  it  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  construction  of  the  road  as  far  as  this 
point,  will  go  far  to  insure  its  continuation 
through  the  Western  States  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  which  event  that  great  west- 
ern branch  would  leave  the  main  line  near 
the  month  of  the  Casadaga  creek. 

The  above  are  the  general  outlines  of 
the  route,  but  for  more  minute  particulars, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  my 
assistants  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Ellet, 
which  are  herewith  presented,  with  the  de- 
tails necessary. 

The  total  amount  of  linear  extent  from 
the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie  will  be  483 
miles,  which  distance  may  however  be 
shortened  from  10  to  16  miles  by  alterations 
in  the  route  which  may  be  found  desirable 
upon  a  further  survey.  The  curves  upon 
the  roads  are  generally  easy,  none  of  them 
havmg  less  than  500  feet  radius. 

The  graduation  of  the  road  has  been  es- 
timated throughout,  for  a  double  track  in- 
cluding embankments  in  all  cases  of  solid 
earth,  and  embracing  all  necessary  bridges 
viaducts  and  culverts,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  grubbing  and  fencing,  com- 
prehending in  fact  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road,  except  that  of  superintending,  of  the 
damages  (if  any)  to  be  paid  for  the  land  to 
be  taken,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Engineer 
department. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Seymour 
the  expense  of  graduation,  thus  estimated, 
for  the  222  3-4  miles  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  Binghampton  will  amount  to 
$1,551,982,  being  $6,968  10-100  per  mile  ; 
and  acceding  to  the  report  and  estiinate  of 
Mr.  Ellet  the  expense  of  graduation  thus  es- 
timated for  the  remaining  260  1-4  miles,  will 
be$l,165,536,being  $447851-100  per  mile. 
Total  graduation  of  the  483  miles  $2,717,- 
518,  or  $5,626,  33-100  per  mde,  including 
fencing,  clearing  in  timber  land  100  feet  on 
each  side  (to  prevent  trees  falling  on  the 
road,)  and  also  all  bridges  over  rivers,  via- 
ducts, culverts,  road  crossings,  &c.  &c. 

Cost  of  grading   as  above  $2,717,518 
add  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies. 271,751 


$2,980,269 

The  cutting  and  embankments  are  all 
25  feet  wide,  and  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments are  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular. -This  I  consider  as  a  perma- 
nent and  solid  form,  and  cklculated  for  sta- 
bility. 

The  expense  of  superstructure  will  vary 
according  to  the  particular  plan  which  shall 
be  adopted. 

I  have  caused  cross  sections  <rf  several 
different  roads  now  completed  to  be  drawn, 
and  have  also  drawn  some  which  I  think 
well  adapted  to  the  country  through  which 
the  road  will  pass,  for  400  miles,  if  a  wood 
and  iron  road  is  adopted — there  may  be 
seen  marked  No.  5.  That  marked  No.  2, 
is  also  of  wood  and  iron,  and  is  the  com- 
mon road  as  now  built  between  Schenecta- 
dy and  Ballston,  and  such  as  will  be  built 
between  Schenectady  and  Utica. 

Such  a  Road  as  No.  2,  if  built  of  jrellow 
pine  and  oak  or  chesnm,  will  cost  in  Orange 
or  Rockland  about  2830  dollars  per  mile. 


Such  as  No.  5,  wili  cost  about  5400  dol- 
lars per  mile. 

Such  as  the  Caradea  and  Amboy,  and  the 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Road,  cost  10  to 
12,000  dollars  per  mile. 

The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  cost  about 
2600  dollars  per  mile,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed. 

These  are  all  for  a  single  track  with  one 
turn-out  or  sideling  to  each  mile.  . 

If  the  sum  of  $d,400  per  mile 
be  taken  it  amounts  to  1,642,200 


$4,631,469 


Add  for  Engineering,  &c.  S  per 
cent,  on  4,359;718.  130,791 


Total,  $4,762,260 

This  sum  will  grade  and  bridge  over  ri- 
vers the  whole  road  for  two  tracks,  and  put 
down  one  track  :  which  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  done,  until  the  road  is  travelled  nearly 
its  whole  length  ;  and  this  also  includes  the 
inclined  plane  and  steam  power  to  operate 
upon  it,  and  also  a  long  and  expensive 
wharf  into  the  Hudson  River. 

These  estimates  are,  in  my  opinion,  li- 
beral, and  such  as  will  make  an  excellent 
road,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  there 
are  many  places  where  a  great  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  expense,  by  a  small 
alteration  of  the  grade.  There  are  also  very 
great  reductions  which  may  be  made  in  the 
out-lay  of  capital  in  the  construction  of  this 
road,  by  making  timber  work  in  many 
places  where  I  have  made  calculations  of 
earth  embankments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  final  loca. 
tion  of  a  working  line  shall  be  made,  the 
Engineer  would  be  able  to  make  small  vari- 
ations in  the  line  which  would  very  greatly 
reduce  the  expense.  1  make  these  remarks 
to  shew  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  estimate  being  amply  sufiKcient  tor 
grading  the  road. 

The  bridges  over  the  large  rivers,  I  have 
also  estimated  higher  than  they  will  cost, 
if  only  built  without  regard  to  roofing  or 
otherwise  protecting  them  from  the  weath- 
er.  I  have  considered  and  planned  these 
bridges  to  be  only  16  to  18  feel  wide,  and  so 
formed  as  to  have  a  double  track  over  them, 
but  that  so  fixed  as  that  loaded  trains  of 
cars  cannot  pass  each  other  on  those  large 
bridges.  I  did  not  think  so  much  weight, 
as  two  trains  of  loaded  cars  passing  differ- 
ent ways,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  on 
a  bridge  at  the  same  iime.  It  would^per- 
haps  bring  50  tons  or  more  on  it  at  the  same 
moment,  which  is  improper,  unless  in  one 
long  extended  train. 

I  have  also  estimated  one  turn-out  or  side- 
ling to  each  mile.  If  locomotive  power  is 
used  on  the  long  easy  grades  before  men- 
tioned, these  turn-outs  ought  to  be  dispen- 
sed with,  and  only  placed  at  every  5  to  10 
miles,  as  they  are  found  extremely  trouble- 
some when  locomotive  power  is  used,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  .tnd  inattention  in  leav- 
ing them  open,  when  they  ought  to  be  shut. 
I  find  that  on  Railroads  now  in  use,  the 
test  of  experience  has  shewn  it  necessary  to 
take  up  turn-outs  which  had  been  placed 
every  mile,  and  only  place  them  once  in  10 
miles,  and  that  at  the  water  stations  for  the 
locomotive,  and  in  this  case  the  man  who 
attends  the  water  stations  sees  to  the  turn- 
out being  in  its  place  whenever  the  care  are 
coming  in  sight. 

In  making  the  estimate,  I  have  put  down 
the  item  of  fencing  and  also  clearing  away 
the  timber  on  each  side  of  the  Railroad  for 
100  feet  wide,  to  prevent  trees  from  falling 
on  the  road.  These  items  are  of  that  kind 
that   in  many  instances  there]  may  be  ar- 
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rangemeuts  with  the  owners  of  property  to 
save  some  part  of  the  estimated  eost. 

I  have  said  that  w^ter  stations,  where  lo- 
comotives are  used,  are  generally  about  10 
miles  apart.  This  is  the  case  on  some 
roads — on  others  these  stations  are  li  miles 
and  more  distant.  This  is  regulated  by  the 
capacity  of  tbe  water  cars  or  tanks  carried 
by  the  locomotive. 

The  country  through  ,which  we  pass  is 
admirably  adapted  to  furnish  Avatet  conve- 
nient and  cheap,  as  the  springs  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  elevated  above  our  grade  ; 
so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce some  acqueduct  logs,  and  bring  the 
water  to  the  proper  elevation  required. 

In  the  reports  of  railroads  which  have 
been  constructed  and  are  ;jow  in  use,  the 
heavy  items  for  pounded  stone,  which  has 
been  used  (or  tilling  up  trenches,  have  ad- 
ded very  greatly  to  the  expense.  Experi- 
ence has,  however,  satisfied  most  of  the 
practical  engineers,  that  the  road  does  not 
stand  as  well  when  laid  on  broken  stone, 
as  when  laid  on  plank  or  timber,  and  the 
estimates  have  been  made  on  the  latter 
plan. 

It  is  true  that  almost  every  where  along 
the  line  of  this  proposed  road,  there  is  small 
flat  stone  or  gravel  or  sand,  and  when  the 
plank  or  scantling  are  laid  in  treaches,  the 
small  flat  stone  may  be  thrown  in  and  ram- 
med down,  and  they  operate  as  drains  to  cast 
ofl'tht  water  from  under  these  timbers  into 
the  side  drains :  and  these  being  properly 
prepared  to  take  away  all  water  in  tnem, 
the  bed  of  the  road  is  kept  dry  and  solid 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  road  as 
located  is  circuitous,  the  curves  have  all 
more  than  500  feet  radius.  As  we  have 
run  the  lines,  and  probably  in  making  a 
final  line  of  location,'  it  will  be  found  that 
the  shortest  or  boldest  curve  fieed  not  be 
less  than  600  feet  radius.  These  are  easier 
curves  than  some  on  the  important  roads 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  difliculties  will  arise 
in  locomotive  engines  turning  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineer  on  the  Eas- 
tern Division,  will  show  two  routes  from 
the  town  of  Liberty  in  the  county  of  Sulli- 
Tan  to  Shohocking  at  the  junction  of  the 
Popacton,  or  the  East  Branch  of  the'  Dela- 
ware  with  the  Wesi  Branch  in  Delaware 
County. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  route 
down  the  Callicoon  was  preferred,  because 
it  had  less  difficulty  as  to  ascent — and  the 
Beaver  Kill  route  would  have  one  inclined 
plane  near  Young's  Gap.  This  route  by 
the  Beaver  Kill  is,  however,  nearly  9  miles 
shorter  than  the  Callicoon  route,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  tunnels  (which  are  repre- 
sented) are  made  instead  of  going  round 
the  Bend  at  Hawk  and  Sprague  Mountains, 
then  the  distance  will  be  shortened  3  miles 
more  at  least,  making  12  miles  shorter. 
■  Biit  still  it  appeared  on  a  comparison, 
that  the  saving  in  ascent  and  descent, 
amounting  to  something  more  than  300 
feet,  the  easier  grading  on  the  Callicoon 
route,  and  the  easier  curves  on  the  line  by 
the  Callicoon  and  Delaware  than  on  the 
Beaver]  Kill  route,  decided  my  mind  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Callicoon  route,  although  at  in- 
creased distance. 

The  law  under  which  this  survey  was 
made,  provides  that  it  shall  commence  at 
the  City  of  New  York  or  its  vicinity,  or  at 
such  point  as  is  most  eligible  and  conve- 
nient. 

The  point  on  the  Hudson  River  where 
the  road  would  strike,  it  being  still  subject 
to  further  revision,  and  knowing  that  no 
great  difficulties  could  arise  in  locating  the 


road  through  the  county  of  Westchester, 
the  want  ot  time  and  means  prevented  my 
effecting  this  survey.  Considerations  of 
jolicy  would  require  this  piece  to  be  de- 
ayed  until  the  other  parts  shall  be  in  great 
brwardness,  and  then  it  will  be  made 
without  doubt.  All  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  by 

i         Benjamin  Wright, 

Civil  Engineer. 
January,  1835.  j       . 


[From  the  Baltimore  Patriot  ] 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 
CONVENTION. 
The  Committee  of  Internal  Improvements  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and 
instructed  to  report  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
public  works,  instituted  by  the  people  of  Balti. 
more,  and  particularly  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  propriety  of  recommending  a  town  meeting 
to  take  into  consideration  certain  proceedings  of 
the  citizens  of  Cumberland,  in  relation  to  a  pro- 
posed Convention,  beg  leave  to 

kefort: 
That  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  under  part  of 
the  first  resolution,  little  else  will  be  required 
than  a  reference  to  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  the 
public  works  committed  to  the  care  of  Incorpo- 
rated Companies.  These  reports  having  been 
published  and  diffused  over  the  community  in 
every  form,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  members 
of  this  Convention  and  to  the  citizens  generally. 
It  is  therefore  rather  for  the  purpose  of  presen. 
ting  a  connected  view  of  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvements,  than  of  entering  into  any  details 
of  the  actual  operations  upon  the  public  works, 
that  the  committee  now  propose  to  submit  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
system— of  the  causes  which  have  impeded  its 
advance, — of  its  present  actual  condition — and  of 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  insure 
its  successful  consummation. 

In  the  year  1827  an  immense  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  was  held  at  the  Exchange, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
might  be  found  advisable  to  revive  the  city  from 
the  depressed  condition  to  which  it  had  fallen. 
The  wise  and  experienced  men  who  conducted 
that  meeting,  had  seen  for  several  years  preced- 
ing  that  our  city  was  gradually  declining — that 
our  foreign  commerce  was  becoming  more  and 
more  contracted,  and  our  domestic  prosperity 
keeping  pace  with  every  thing  else,  in  the  down- 
ward  course,  in  tracing  the  causes  which  ex. 
isted  at  home  to  produce  this  state  of  things,-j- 
such  as  the  late  war — its  heavy  national  debt,  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
which  reduced  the  currency,  from  greatly  upwards 
of  one  hundred  millions,  to  forty.five  millions  of 
dollars,  it  was  hoped  that  when  these  causes  had 
expanded  themselves,  the  country  would  have 
passed  the  ordeal,  and  prosperity  would  once 
more  spread  over  the  land.  But  a  little  while 
however  soon  demonstrated  that  the  causes  of 
this  national  depression  lay  much  broader  and 
deeper,  and  would  demand  an  essential  change, 
in  our  national  habits,  pursuits,  and  policy.  The 
universal  peace  in  Europe  had  left  the  world  at 
rest,  which  it  could  fcarceiy  be  said  to  have  en. 
joyed  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
Nations  which  during  that  long  period  had  been 
engaged  in  desolating  wars  and  bloody  revolu- 
tions,  were  once  more  thrown  back  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth — the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  social  condition.  The  United  States,  which 
during  that  period  might  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  who  had  profiled 
by  her  neutrality,  to  push  her  commerce  into 
every  part  of  the  world,  could  not  but  feel  the 
effects  of  the  great  moral  and  political  revolutions 
which  had  just  occurred  ;  but  still  the  conviction 
that  an  essential  and  radical  change  in  our  position 
to  the  rest  of  th*  world  had  taken  place,  wa« 
slowly  and  reluctantly  adopted.  Commerce  was 
atill  pursued  with  characteristie  enterprise,  and 
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years  of  disaster  and  disappointment  could  not 
drive  them  irom  the  ocean.  The  habits  and 
pursuits  of  a  people  are  at  all  tinea  difficult  of 
reform  or  change,  and  with  us  it  was  peculiarly 
the  case,  for  ours  had  grown  with  our  growth  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength;  we  knew  no 
other,  and  to  change  or  abandon  them  was  like 
changing  our  nature.  Nothing  but  the  convic- 
victions  of  experience  could  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  such  a  people,  and  it  required  years  to 
demonstrate  that  the  true  policy  of  this  nation 
consisted  in  turning  its  capital  and  enterprize 
to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  resoarces,  to  im. 
prove  and  facilitate  domestic  intercourse  by 
Roads  and  Canals,  to  connect  the  interior  seaa 
with  the  Atlantic — to  improve  the  navigation  of 
our  great  rivers — to  open  the  mines  of  wealth, 
which  a  boimtiful  Providence  had  placed  within 
our  reach, — to  supply  our  own  wants  by  the  en- 
couragement  of  manufactures — to  foster  the  arts 
and  sciences — and  by  all  those  means  to  build 
up  a  great  empire,  whose  commerce  would  equal 
the  world  and  whose  independence  a^d  prosperity 
would  be  permanent  and  enduring. 

It  was  with  such  views,  and  under  such  convic. 
tiolns,  that  the  people  of  Baltimore,  in  1837,  em. 
barked  in  what  has  smce  been  called  the  system 
of  Internal  Improvement,  and  recommended  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Ohio 
river.  The  necessary  legislative  enactments 
were  soon  obtained  from  this  and  the  adjacent 
states,  the  various  routes  surveyed,  and  after 
careful  deliberations,  a  selection  was  made,  and 
the  work  commenced. 

The  great  object  of  this  work,  was  to  form  a 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  THK  OhIO  AND 

THE  Chesafeaee,  by  a  mode  of  communication 
then  entirely  novel  in  this  country,  but  which  in. 
formation  from  abroad  in  regard  to  such  works, 
satisfied  us  were  peculiarly  appHcable  to  the  im. 
provements  of  our  own  country,  and  which  our 
own  experience  since  has  confirmed. 

In  regard  to  (the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
Committee  refer  to  the  annual  reports  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Directors  to  the  Stockholders ; 
and  the  committee  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that 
when  the  vastness  of  the  enterprixe  is  considered ; 
the  novelty  of  its  character,  which  denied  tbfi  ■ 
lights  of  experience  ;  the  appalling  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  ita 
progress  ;  and  compare  them  with  the  unshaken 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, it  is  but  common  justice  to  accord  to 
them  the  highest  praise  for  their  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  and  their  zeal  in  the  advancement 
of  the  public  interest.  It  is  seldom  indeed  there 
will  be  found  combined  more  individual  worth, 
and  moral  and  personal  influence,  than  is  united 
in  those  ^  to  whom  this  great  work  has  been  en. 
trusted. 

It  appears  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Directors  for  1833,  that  a  controversy  which  had 
existed  between  the  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  in  respect  to  the  right 
of  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  had  re- 
sulted ^in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  railroad 
company  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  coDtinn- 
ing  the  railroad  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Har. 
per's  Ferry,  at  which  point  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  is  by  the  same  compact  to  terminate, 
until  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  shall  have 
been  completed  to  the  town  of  Ctunberland  in 
this  state. 

The  annual  report  from  the  railroad  company 
to  the  Stockholders  states,  that  the  road  fi-om  the 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  nearly  done, 
and  "  it  is  expected  will  be  finished  soon  enouch 
to  enable  cars  to  pass  the  entire  distance  from 
Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry,  eighty.two  miles  in 
all,  the  coming  November." 

The  report  at  p.  13  proceeds  as  follows  :  \ 

"  At  a  time  when  the  road  approaches  so  near 
to  that  point,  which  aa  has  latterly  been  general, 
ly  understood,  must  limit  its  extension  for  the 
present,  and  where  it  unites  with  the  Wtnchea. 
ter  and  Potomac  Railroad,  it  is  perhaps  expecte4 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  should  express  thc^ 
opinion  8  as  to  its  further  progress. 

This  seems  more  particularly  to  be  called  for, 
while  the  mind  of  this  commnnity  ia  so  feelingly 
aHve  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  succeasfolly 
made  by  a  rival  city,  to  draw  from  ita  more  a|»- 
propriate  channel  the   rich  commerce  of  .tbf 
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weatern  valleys.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road,  indeed,  resulted  from  the  public  opinion, 
which  in  1826-7  declared  the  necessity  of  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  main- 
tain possession  of  a  trade  heretofore  enjoyed,  es. 
•ential  to  her  prosperity,  and  threatened  by  the 
enterprising  public  spirit  of  the  neighboring  states. 
Those  to  whom  ihe  great  enterprise  of  a  railroad 
cooununication  with  the  west  was  intrusted,  were 
furnished  by  their  constituents  with  the  splendid, 
but  vague  idea  only,  of  a  bird's  flight  line  to  the 
Ohio  river.    The  subject  was  a  new  one  in  the 
United  States,  and,  indeed,  almost  new  in  Eng- 
land; and   although  the  best  talent  within  the 
reach  of  the  Company  was  obtained,  every  step 
taken  for  several  years  after  the  commencement 
of  operations  was  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  an 
e^qieriment.     In  looking  back  now  with  the  expe- 
rience that  has  been  acquired,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  money  might  have  been  saved,  and  how 
more  work  could  have  been  done  in  the  same 
time  ;  and  were  the  road  to  be  commenced  to-day, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  could  be  more  eco- 
nomically constructed.   At  th&4ime,  too,  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  projected,  the 
great  avenue  to  the  west,  the  river  Potomac,  was 
apparently  open  to  the  company,  and  the  use  of  it 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  was  contemplated, 
[    after  the  report  of  the  first  reconnoissance  of  the 
engineers  was  received.     This  avenue,  however, 
was  ^clased  by  judicial  decision  ;  and  it  was  by 
agreement  and  purchase  only  that  the  company 
have  been  able  to  advance  as  far  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Shenandoah.     As  one  of  the  considerations 
■ '   of  this   agreement,  the   railroad    company  was 
obliged  to  stipulate,  that  it  would  not  attempt  to 
ascend  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  beyond  Harper's 
Ferry,  until  the  canal  should  be  finished  to  Cum- 
berland, provided  this  were  done  within  the  time 
allowed  by  the  present  charter  of  the  canal  com- 
pany ;  so  that,  although  the  route  to  the  west,  by 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  is  still  open,  yet  further  pro- 
gress up  thePotomac  is  for  the  present  not  to  be 
expected  ;  and  the  immediate  design  of  the  pro. 
pnetors  of  the   road  is  necessarily  postponed  in 
its  accomplishment.     (Jnder  these  circumstances, 
it  may  well  bo  asked,  what  are  the  views  of  the 
Board  with  regard  to  that  communieation  with 
the  west  which  the  company  was  created  to  effect. 
It  has   already  been  remarked,  as  well  in   this 
.    as  in  the  7th  aimual  report,  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  communication  with  the 
west  might  be  effected  by  means  of  the  valley  of 
Tirginia,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  Winchester  and 
Potonuc  Railroad  should  be  finished  to  Winches. 
ter,  a  great  portion  of  western  travel  and  trans- 
portation would  seek  the  Ohio  river  by  that  route, 
and  that  perhaps,  ultimately,  a  railroad  from  Win- 
chester to  Staunton,  and  from  Staunton  through 
Jennings'  Gap,  would  complete  the  entire  railway 
communication. 

In  anticipating  the  adoption  of  this,  however, 
as  a  practicable  mode  of  establishing  the  desired 
connection  with  the  western  waters,  the  Board 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  original  route  by  the 
Potomac,  and  they  still  firmly  believe,  that  this 
will,  one  day,  and  that  not  a  very  remote  one,  be 
accomplished. 

In  the  opinion  ef  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  stockholders,  as  well 
as  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  State,  of 
which  Baltimore  is  the  heart  and  the  emporium, 
nov)  liet  in  the  completion  of  the  Chesapaak^  and 
Okia  Canal  to  Cumberland ;  both  in  reference  to 
the  agreement  of  compromise  already  alluded  to, 
and  as  forming^  an  important  Unk  in  the  chain  of 
communication,  and  furnishing  a  means  of  con- 
veyaoce  from  the  coal  mines  to  tide,  or  to  the 
junction  with  the  railroad  at  Harper's  Ferry.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  the  Board  would  not  think, 
even  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  of  making  the 
•  railroad  parallel  with  the  canal ;  but,  taking  up 
the  route  where  the  canal  terminates,  at  Cumber- 
land, would  push  it  across  the  mountains,  upon 
.  the  trace  originally  intended  for  it,  and  to  the 
I  petntof  its  original  destination.  The  Chesapeake 
aad  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail. 
rotrd  ceasing  to  be,  as  they  were  for  many  years, 
hoatile  opponents,  would  then  be  united  in  in- 
terest, in  every  particular,  and  would  jointly  afford 
the  desired  commimication.  If,  at  any  future 
day,  the  state  of  the  trade  should  require  it,  and 
the  income  of  the  road  should  justify  it,  freed 


]  from  the  condition  that  now  fixes  Harper's  Ferry 
as  the  western  limit  on  the  Potomac,  the  road 
might  be  brought  down  the  River,  and  the  con- 
tinuous railroad  commuuication,  as  first  designed, 
be  finally  accomplished. 

In  the  prosecution  df  the  design  thus  marked 
out,  the  parties  most  (feeply  interested  are  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore ; 
and  it  is  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  these, 
that  the  Board  confidently  look  for  the  means 
to  prosecute  it  successfully." 

From  the  view  which  is  here  presented,  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  communication  with 
the  west  is  postponed  to  a  period  necessarily 
indefinite  ;  tho'  the  Directors  indulge  the  hope 
that  at  some  future  day  it  will  be  resumed  and  ac- 
complished upon  the  plan  originally  projected. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  is  true  policy  and 
common  sense  to  consider  the  projected  railroad 
to  the  west  as  terminated  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  the  company  have  neither  the  moral  nor 
physical  power  to  go  beyond  that  point,  by  reason 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  their  own  compact  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  becomes  an  energetic 
people,  instead  of  indulging  in  vain  regrets  over 
their  disappointment,  to  look  forward  and  prompt, 
ly  adopt  such  measures  as  the  existing  state  of 
things  call  for. 

The  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Company  have 
freely  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  imme. 
diate  interest  .of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  NOW  LIES  in  the  coHPLEnoir  of  the  Chesa. 

PEAEE    AND    OhIO    CaNAL   TO    CuMBSKLAND.      This 

proposition,  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  com. 
ing  from  the  source  it  does,  is  calcalated  to  excite 
surprize,  when  thus  broadly  presented.  But  this 
ought  not  to  deter  us  from  giving  it  proper  con. 
side  ration,  and  weighing  it  with  candor  and 
liberality. 

The  question  would  be  perhaps  more  simple  if 
it  ^ere  presented  not  as  an  alternative  proposi- 
tion to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  rather  as  a 
matter  about  which  there  is  no  choice.  The 
people  of  Baltimore  have  expended  about  three 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  effort  to  make  a  rail- 
road communication  with  the  west,  and  having 
arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry,  are  impeded  in  their 
progress  by  another  company,  who  are  decided  to 
possess  the  exclusive  right  of  way  from  that 
point.  To  aid  tliis  company,  therefore,  in  the 
extension  of  their  work,  seems  no  less  the  dic- 
tate of  policy  than  of  necessity,  as  otherwise  the 
vast  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  construe 
tion  of  the  railroad  to  that  point  would  be  com. 
parativcly  of  little  value.  The  competion  of  the 
canal  to  Cumberland,  independently  of  the  benefit 
to  the  railroad,  would  bring  a  vast  trade  within 
reach  of  Baltimore  enterprize,  besides  affording 
great  facilities  and  convenience  to  that  which  we 
already  enjoy  from  the  south  and  western  coun- 
try. Indeed,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  im- 
portance of  a  communication  with  the  coal  region 
of  Alleghany  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  to  call  for  such  aid 
as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  afford. 

The  Committee  having  thus  briefly  expressed 
their  opinions  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  would 
recall  their  own  and  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  great  and  important  object  of  a  com- 
mimication with  the  western  waters.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Internal  Improve, 
ment,  this  was  the  ultiniate  object  to  which  the 
efforts  of  all  the  States  and  companies  was 
directed.  New. York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  engaged  in  the 
enterprise — opinions  were  divided  not  only  as  to 
the  best  route,  but  also  the  best  mode  which 
should  be  adopted.  Some  advocated  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac,  whilst  others  preferred  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  zealous  advocates  of 
railroads  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  else,  whilst 
the  steady  supporters  of  canals  as  tenaciously 
adhered  to  their  system.  In  the  mean  time  the 
various  works  which  had  been  projected  were 
pushed  forward  with  all  the  efforts  which  power 
and  interest  could  exert,  stimulated  to  an  increas. 
ed  action  by  the  zeal  of  rivalry,  and  the  anticipa. 
tion  of  triumph.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
completed  a  canal  communication  from  Columbia 
to  Pittsburg,  and  by  means  of  a  railroad,  the 
communieation  it  now  opened  on  the  whole  line 
from   Philadelphia  to   Ptttthurg.     New.YoA, 


also,  by  means  of  her  canal  and  the  Ohio  canal, 
now  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  direct  communication 
with  the  western  waters,  and  these  two  gre  it 
cities  are  now  engaged  in  a  successful  compati. 
tion  for  the  trade  of  the  western  country.  The 
works  which  have  been  projected  in  Baltimore 
and  the  District  to  engage  in  the  contest  for  this 
trade  have,  after  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years, 
reached  about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  tba 
western  waters.  The  railroad  has  terminated  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles 
from  Baltimore,  whilst  the  canal  has  advanced 
altogetfier  a  distance  of  104  miles  from  tide.  The 
total  expenditure  on  these  works  is  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Committee  look  to  the  e)ttension  of  the 
canal  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  as  a 
work  of  great  importance,  and  enutled  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  the  western  States.  We  must 
turn  in  another  direction  to  find  a  mode  of  com- 
munication with  the  west— easier,  more  expedi. 
tious,  and  art  less  cost. 

If  we  have  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  these 
great  works  to  enter  into  a  competition  for  the 
trade  of  the  west,  we  should  find  it  firmly  fixed 
at  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  our  efforts  to 
withdraw  it  would  be  in  vain.  Competition  would 
be  too  late  to  rescue  from  these  powerful  cities  a 
trade  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  years.  If  we 
expect  to  participate  in  it  we  must  be  early  in  the 
field ;  the  delay  which  has  already  occurred  will 
render  the  competition  more  equal  on  the  part  of 
our  eastern  neighbors.  It  is  true  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  our  position  are  great,  but  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  this  very  system  of  roads  and 
canals  has  the  direct  effect  of  reducing  the  im- 
portance of  distances,  and  will  bring  all  the  At- 
lantic cities  upon  a  much  closer  equality  in  re. 
ference  to  the  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
western  coimtry — and  the  vast  capital  of  these 
great  cities,  combined  with  the  increased  facility 
and  diminished  expense  of  transportation,  gives 
them  advantages  that  will  call  for  ail  our  energies 
to  preserve  a  trade  which  has  been  the  source  of 
our  rapid  advance,  and  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  essential  to  our  permanent  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

The  Committee  believe  that  this  important  ob. 
ject  may  be  effected,  by  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Pennsylvania  works. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  before  remarked, 
has  already  opened  a  canal  along  the  valley  of 
theSusquehanna,  (and  crossing  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghany  by  a  railroad,)  thence  to  Pittsburg  ;  to 
form  a  connection  with  this  route  has  long  been  a 
favorite  object  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore, who  anticipated  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  during 
the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
which  incorporated  the  Ohio  Railroad  and  Canal 
Companies,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Susque. 
hanna  Railroad  Company  to  extend  a  railroad  to 
the  nearest  and  most  practicable  point  upon  that 
river.  The  stock  of  this  company  was  promptly 
subscribed  for,  and  its  operations  were  com- 
menced in  the  full  confidence  that  the  liberal  poll, 
cy  of  the  state  of  Maryland  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  improvements  through  her  territory, 
would"  be  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  and  a  char, 
ter  granted  to  the  Maryland  company.  In  this 
reasonable  expectation  the  advocates  of  that  work 
were  diaap]>ointed,  and  it  was  not  tmtil  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  that  a  law 
was  passed  which  opened  the  way  for  the  pro- 
posed  improvement ;  by  that  act  a  railroad  is  au. 
thorized  to  be  constntcted  from  the  Maryland  line 
to  the  borough  of  York,  from  which  point  there 
is  a  canal  now  in  operation  which  communicates 
with  the  river  Susquehanna, — from  the  present 
termination  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  to  the  town  of  York,  the  distance  by 
any  of  the  routes  selected  for  its  extension  wiU 
not  exceed  sixty  miles,  and  will  probably  fall 
short  of  that  number.  The  cost  of  the  work  as 
estimated  by  able  engineers,  will  be  less  than  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  it  could  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  completion  of  this  work  would  effect  the 
double  object  of  securing  the  Susquehaniui  trade 
to  this  t'ity,  and  of  effecting  a  direct  communica. 
tion  with  the  western  waters  by  means  of  the 
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Peonsylvania  Canal,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  at  the  least  expense  to  ourselves. 

The  trade  of  the  valley  ot  the  Susquehanna, 
which  includes  a  thousand  miles  of  natural  navi- 
gation, (the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  improved 
by  canals,  and  which  comprises  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,)  is  of  vast  importance  to 
this  city ;  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to 
our  enterprising  traders,  and  has  heretofore 
amounted  annually  tu  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  has 
diminished — is  diminishing,  and  will  be  entirely 
lost,  unless  some  effort  be  made  to  secure  it.  In 
this  pojnt  of  view  alone,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
tensioh  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  would  be  an 
object  worthy  of  the  especial  consideration  of  this 
convention,  but  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  it  opens  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
communication  with  the  western  waters,  it  may 
fairly  present  itself  for  patronage  and  protection. 
The  committee  will  avail  themselves  of  another 
occasion  to  present  to  the  convention,  a  view  of 
the  trade  of  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  vast  importance  to  this  city.  Its  magnitude  is 
not  aufl^ciently  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  its  value  is  only  begin, 
ning  to  be  felt  as  it  is  about  to  be  lost. 

The  committee  have  thus  shown  in  the  plainest 
way  in  which  they  could  find  language  to  express 
themselves,  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
our  plans  of  internal  imprevements,  and  the  cau 
■es  which  have  impeded  their  progress  up  to  this 
time. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  have 
arrived,  after  the  best  consideration  they  have 
been  able  to  give  the  matter,  is. 

First,  that  it  will  be  the  true  interest  and  policy 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  to  Cumberland  ;  and 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  and  policy 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore  to  encourage  ane  pro. 
mote  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad,  to  the  town  of  York,  and  the  river 
Susquehanna. 

The  next  and  most  important  matter  is  to  sug- 
gest the  means  by  which  these  great  works  are  to 
be  accomplished. 

On  tkis  pomt,  the  committee  have  no  hesitation 
in  coming  directly  up  to  the  question,  and  giving 
their  decided  opinion,  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
m  no  other  way  than  by  means  of  the  authority  of 
the  state,  and  the  pledge  of  its  credit  with  such 
aid  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  poiiition  assumed  by  the  committee  in  the 
previous  part  of  this  report,  that  the  system  of 
internal  improvement  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
policy  of  the  nation,  growing  out  of  its  actual  con. 
dition,  be  a  correct  one,  it  follows  that  the  go- 
vernment is  bound  to  support  and  maint  in  ii  by 
all  the  meanain  its  power.  There  is  no  State  in 
the  Union  to  which  this  remark  will  apply  with 
greater  force  aid  truth  than  to  Maryland  ;  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Union,  with  the  finest  bay  in 
the  worli  leading  to  her  emporium,  she  has  eve- 
ry fac  lity  of  commerce  and  intercourse — looking 
into  the  interior  from  Baltimore,  she  occupies  the 
nearest  position  upon  the  Atlantic  to  the  northern 
and  western  countries.  The  great  river  Susque- 
hanna on  the  north,  and  Potomac  on  the  south, 
open  natural  channels  of  communication  with  the 
lakes  and  the  western  waters,  and  all  the  artifici- 
al  improvements  of  roads  and  canals  over  this  im- 
mense extent  of  country  do^but  come  in  aid  uf 
what  nature  has  done  for  us.  Such  is  the  advan- 
tage of  our  natural  position,  that  we  have  but  to 
Stretch  out  our  arms  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  avail  of  the  trade  which  others  are 
seeking  to  draw  off  from  its  natural  outlet. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  it  is  true,  has  advanced 
a  liberal  hand  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
individual  enterprize,  and  in  the  incipiency  of  the 
system,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
a  bolder  and  more  decided  course  must  be  adopted 
by  the  State,  or  the  public  works  will  fail  altoge- 
ther. Individual  means  and  credit  are  exhausted, 
and  it  would  be  a  vain  deception  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it.  In  making  an  appeal  to  the  State  for 
aid,  no  people  can  do  it  with  more  confidence  than 
the  people  of  Maryland.  It  may  be  fairly  esti 
mated  :hat  eight  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
ended  in  the  various  wnrks  of  internal  improve. 


racnt ;  of  this  sum  the  State  holds  $500,000  in 
the  Ohio  Railroad  ;  $500,000  in  the  Ohio  Canal 
Company  ;  $100,000  in  the  Susquehanna ;  $500,- 
000  in  the  Washington  Riylroad ;  which,  with 
some  other  contributions  40  public  works,  may 
make  the  State's  subscription  to  public  works 
amount  altogether  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  How 
different  has  been  the  policy  of  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  ?  There  the  States  upon  their 
own  credit  have  undertaken  all  their  public 
works — and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
New. York  has  an  intercourse  with  the  lakes  and 
the  western  country — Pennsylvania  has  converted 
every  stream  in  her  vast  territory  into  a  fe«!der  for 
a  canal,  and  is  the  first  to  pass  the  Alleghany 
mountains — Ohio  has  constructed  a  canal  through 
the  State  to  a  port  upon  Lake  Erie,  whence  she 
finds  an  easy  way  to  New- York.  Other  States 
have  pursueil  the  same  policy,  and  their  people 
are  deriving  the  benefit  from  it.  It  is  time  the 
State  of  .Maryland  should  take  the  lead  of  her 
people  in  this  great  effort  to  sustain  their  vital  and 
important  interests,  and  her  own  standing  in  this 
great  confederacy. 

The  committee  cannot  permit  this  occasion  to  , 
pass  without  exhorting  the  Convention  to  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  objects  which  have  brought 
them  together.  They  cannot  fail  of  success  ; 
there  is  too  much  spirit  and  enterprize,  too  much 
wealth,  and  too  much  pride,  in  the  people  of  Bal- 
timore,  to  permit  it  to  sink  below  its  natural  posi. 
tion.  It  needs  only  that  we  should  give  a  concen. 
trated  expression  to  public  opinion  to  produce  a 
combination  of  action,  and  effect  all  that  we  de. 
sire.  The  public  works  must  and  will  be  com. 
pleted,  and  no  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  it. 
Let  us  act  under  these  impressions,  and  with  this 
conviction,  and  Baltimore  will  soon  resume  her 
position  amongst  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  Committee,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition 
of  the  Convention,  have  had  under  consideration 
the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  Cumberland, 
in  relation  to  a  proposed  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  this  city,  on  the  eighth  of  December  next, — 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  : 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Improvement,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  Resolution  requiring 
them  »'  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  assemble 
in  Town  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  in  Alleghany  Coun- 
ty, in  relation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal," 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  report — that  while  th^ 
field  of  labor  entrusted  to  their  particular  care  is 
extensive,  and  necessarily  requires  arduous  and 
close  investigation,  they  feel  that  their  labor  is 
very  much  lightened,  and  the  extension  of  their 
investigation  much  contracted,  in  consequence  of 
the  specific  nature  of  the  resolution  under  which 
they  are  called  to  act.  The  inquiries  which  nat. 
urally  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  your 
Committee,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  res. 
olution,  are  first,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal ;  and  second,  the  re. 
lations  which  the  City  of  Baltimore  bears  to  it. 

The  Convention  is  no  doubt  aware  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  subjects  which  ever  engaged  the 
I  attention  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was  the 
completion  of  an  easy,  safe,  and  speedy  commu. 
nication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  por- 
tions  of  our  land ;  justly  believing  that  if  such  an 
object  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  tend  great- 
ly to  prevent  that  alienation  of  affection  among 
our  citizens,  which  might  grow  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  widely  separated  by  the 
great  natural  barriers  which  would  exist  be 
tween  them — and  a'  the  same  time,  by  an  in. 
terchange  of  commercial  intercourse,  create 
those  sympathies  which  would  naturally  bind 
them  to  each  other  by  a  common  interest ;  with 
these  views  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Potomac,  as  being  a  route  which 
seemed  to  present  greater  facilities  -for  the  ac- 
complishment of  80  desirable  an  object  than  any 
other.  The  first  efforts  made  for  this  purpose 
were  to  intorporate  a  Company,  who  endeavored 
to  improve  the  bed  of  the  river  so  as  to  render  it 
navigable  as  far  as  possible  above  tide  water, 
without  incurring  the  expense  and  labor  of  exca- 
vating a  Canal — and  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended,  but  without  producing  any  important 
effect.  In  the  year  1824,  a  Company  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Canal  along 


the  banks  of  the  river,  from  Washington  City  to 
the  Ohio  River^  having  all  the  rights  and  privi. 
leges  appertaining  to  the  former  Company — and 
in  the  year  1828,  the  first  earth  was  removed,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  important  undertaking. 
Since  that  period,  it  has  been  gradually  progres. 
sing,  aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  State  ot  Maryland,  and 
its  present  terminus  is  found  8  miles  above  the 
town  of  Williamsport,  and  108  miles  from  Wash, 
ington  City.  The  work  itself,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  completed,  is  oT  the  most  magnificent  char- 
acter, and  well  calculated  for  the  important  pur. 
poses  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve.  It  is  50 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  being  considerably 
larger  than  any  similar  work  in  this  country — and 
when  completed,  will  be  capable  of  receiving  and 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  incalculable  wealth 
of  the  interior,  with  more  facility  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  similar  work  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  one  of  those  arteries  which  by  the  action 
and  re.action  of  commercial  facilities,  rendered 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  will  tend  to  bind  our 
citizens  more  closely  together,  and  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace  to  the  most  dis. 
tant  portions  of  our  land.  But  it  would  appear  to 
be  useless  to  detain  this  Convention  and  to  occu- 
py its  time  in  enlarging  upon  the  object  of  this 
work.  So  national  is  its  character,  and  sopalpa. 
ble  its  object,  that  "he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
the  wayfairing  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein." 

Your  Committee  now  approach  a  more  impor- 
tant consideration,  viz. :  the  relation  which  the 
City  of  Baltimore  sustains  to  this  important  work ; 
and  in  doing  so,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  are 
the  facilities  which  she  enjoys  in  comparison  with 
her  eastern  neighbors,  the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  New-York,  as  regards  a  commimication  with 
the  West.  As  respects  local  situations  we  see 
she  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
is  about  241)  miles ;  while  from  Philadelphia  it  is 
300,  and  from  New- York,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
500  miles.  But  the  advantageous  position  of 
Baltimore,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  he 
more  readily  seen,  when  we  consider  the  relative 
price  of  transportation,  by  wagons,  between  it 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
For  many  years  the  difference  in  favor  of  Baiti 
more  was  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  hun. 
dred  pounds — and  while  she  was  enabled  to  pre. 
sent  a  market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  such 
goods  as  would  not  bear  any  accumulation  of 
charge  for  transportation,  such  as  groceries,  do- 
mestic goods,  hardware,  &c.  she  even  caused 
her  eastern  neighbors  to  become  tributary  to  her 
prospects  and  to  acknowledge  her  superior  posi- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  great  West,  by  becoming 
the  place  of  transit  for  the  goods  purchased  there. 
Under  these  happy  circumstances  she  was  rapid, 
ly  growing  into  importance,  until  the  succesbful 
application  of  steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  West- 
ern waters  gave  the  first  severe  blow  to  her  pros, 
perity,  and  transferred  to  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans much  of  that  trade^  which,  tmtil  then,  he* 
longed  to  her.  But  this  ievent  only  affected  her 
in  common  with  the  cities  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, and  left  her  with  all  her  natural  advanta- 
ges still  unimpaired — and  had  nothing  occurred 
to  counteract  these  advantages,  she  might,  not. 
withstanding,  have  gone  on  a  career  of  substan- 
tial and  unfailing  prosperity.  But  tmfortunateljr 
for  her  prospects,  this  change  has  occurred,  and 
unless  she  can  find  a  remedy,  she  must  see  the 
fountains  of  her  prosperity,  one  by  one,  dried  up, 
and  eventually  become  an  object  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  to  the  passing  traveller,  as  he  contem- 
plates the  remains  of  her  former  glory.  The 
State  ot  New- York,  under  the  auspices  and  en- 
ergies  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  minds  of  which 
our  country  could  ever  boast,  conceived  and  exe. 
cuted  the  magnificent  plan  of  uniting  the  waters 
of  her  own  Hudson  with  those  of  the  far  distant 
Western  Lakes,  and  as  a  result,  her  emporium  is 
now  deriving  the  rich  returns  of  so  noble  and  en. 
lightened  an  enterprise.  In  consequence  of  these 
spirited  and  ^uccessful  efforts,  the  young,  though 
vigorous  State  of  Ohio,  finding  her  interests  so 
deeply  involved,  undertook  to  accomplish  a  simi. 
lar  work  irom  Lake  Erie  to  her  Southern  Bound, 
ary,  on  the  Ohio  River,  thus  affording  a  continu- 
ous Canal,  Lake,  and  River  navigation,  from  the 
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Ohio  Riyer  to  the  City  of  New- York,  a  distance 
of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  these  stupendous  efforts,  your  Committee 
would  state  the  singular  fact  that  goods  may  be 
delivered  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  Southern  termi- 
nu8  of  the  Ohjo  Canal,  from  the  City  of  New- 
York,  more  than  1000  miles,  at  a  less  rate  of 
transportation  than  would  be  required  from  Balti- 
more  to  Wheeling,  a  distance  ofonly  390  miles, 
even  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  our  carriers 
can  live  and  sustain  their  wagons  and  teams. 

The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  finding  her- 
■elf  likely  to  be  outstripped  by  her  northern  neigh. 
bor,  in  the  race  for  the  golden  prize,  devised 
and  executed  a  system  of  Canal  and  Railroad 
transportation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
By  this  means,  goods  may  now  be  transported 
from  the  former  city  to  the  latter  in  the  short  time 
of  about  10  days,  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1,25  per 
hundred  pounds  ;  so  that  her  commercial  empo- 
rium has  not  only  regained  all  she  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  completion  of  the  New-York 
and  Ohio  Canals,  but  is  continually  experiencing 
an  accession  of  trade,  derived  from  one  of  these 
very  sources.  From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  natural  advantages,  without  being 
improved  by  some  artificial  means,  are  no  longer 
of  much  avail  to  us  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
westwardly.  But  your  Committee  would  also 
■hew  that,  as  a  commercial  city,  Baltimore  is  like> 
ly  to  be  affected  quite  as  seriously  in  the  other  di- 
recti<Hi.  The  superior  natural  advantages  of  Bal. 
timore  were  at  one  time  quite  as  valuable  to  her 
in  the  reception  of  produce  from  the  West  as  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandize  towards  that 
quarter.  Wagons  could  always  afford  to  haul 
much  cheaper  to  her  than  to  Philadelphia,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  immense  quantities  of  Ba- 
con, Tobacco,  Glass,  Wool,  &c.,  the  products  of 
the  West,  sought  their  natural  market  here,  but 
such,  unfortunately  for  her,  is  not  the  fact  under 
existing'  circuragtances ;  all  those  articles  and 
many  others  now  find  a  cheaper  mode  of  transpor- 
tation to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canals, 
and  although  the  Tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  is  still 
brought  to  this  market,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nals, in  consequence  of  the  facilities  rendered  by 
our  inspection  laws,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  large  market  for  that  article,  as  the  product  of 
this  State,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
can  long  continue  to  be  the  case,  but  that  Phila- 
delphia will  soon  afford  all  the  facilities  which 
may  be  necessary  both  to  command  and  retain  the 
trade. 

Your  Committee  have  been  thus  minute,  per- 
haps prolix,  in  their  dettul  of  the  present  commer. 
cial  prospects  of  our  beloved  City,  in  order  that 
they  might  impress  them  more  forcibly  upon  the 
mind  of  each  member  of  this  Convention,  and  in. 
duce  him  to  look  more  anxiously  about  for  some 
mode  of  relief  from  the  ruin  which  evidently 
stares  us  in  the  face  ;  and  without  pretending  at 
all  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
with  other  projected  works  of  improvement,  your 
Committee  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
this  Conventfon  to  the  following  views  in  relation 
to  the  relief  which  will  be  afforded  by  this  work, 
provided  it  is  completed  even  as  far  as  Cumber- 
land, and  especially  if  it  be  completed  to  its  in. 
tended  termination,  viz. :  the  Ohio  River.  The 
distance  firom  the  City  of  Baltimore  to  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  about  70  miles,  at  which  point  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  will  deliver  goods  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hundred  poimds — thence 
per  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland, 
140  miles,  upon  which  distance  goods  may  be 
transported  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  for  14  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the 
whole  distance — thence  to  Pittsburgh  by  wagon, 
the  price  of  transporUtion,  say  105  miles,  cannot 
•xceed  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  making  the 
coat  of  transportation  the  whole  distance,  84  cts. 
and  allowing  16  cents  more  for  the  cost  of  freights 
and  agencies  in  transhipment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cost  will  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  hundred 
pounds  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh.  Your  Com- 
mittee believe,  moreover,  that  the  rate  of  trans- 
portatioa,  especially  upon  the  Canal,  are  high — 
the  price  charged  for  toll  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  is  believed  to  be  only  11  mills  per  mile. 
which  ia  but  little  more  than  one  half  the  pieeent 


rate  charged  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca. 
nal ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  im- 
mense transportation  to  be  done  between  the  East 
and  the  West  shall  have  taken  this  channel,  the 
price  will  be  materially  lessened,  so  that,  eventu. 
ally,  goods  may  be  delivered  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  perhaps  little  more  than  half  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate. 

The  assurance  recently  given  in  the  late  annu. 
al  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  Railroad  will  eventually  take 
this  route,  and  the  prospect  that  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canal  to  Cumberland,  the  Railroad 
will  be  also  completed  across  the  momitains,  is 
not  the  least  encouraging  item  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  your  Committee  would  present 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Convention. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
by  way  of  the  Union  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  is 
440  miles,  and  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 
and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  490  miles.  The  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  via  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
to  Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  is  about 
300  to  320  miles,  so  that  our  naturally  advanta- 
geous position  will  always  give  us  the  preference 
on  account  of  the  great  cheapness  of  transports, 
tion.  Your  Committee  do  not  draw  the  compari- 
son between  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  &,c.  from  invidious 
motives,  but  simply  with  the  view  to  show  our 
relatively  greater  natural  advantages,  and  that 
with  those  advantages,  properly  improved,  there  is 
no  room  for  ;i[espair.  No,  the  great  West  will 
give  employment  to  all  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation now  opened  or  in  contemplation,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more,  and  our  feelings  should  rather 
be  those  of  a  family  partaking  at  the  same  boun- 
tiful table,  than  of  rivals,  each  striving  to  obtain 
whatever  is  within  its  reach,  and  greedily  grasp- 
ing at  what  is  not,  in  order  to  appropriate  it  self- 
ishly to  himself. 

Your  Committee  have  not  adverted  to  the  im- 
mense advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  trans, 
portation  of  coal,  lumber,  stone,  &c.  to  be  found 
abundantly  distributed  along  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
nal, and  for  which  object  alone  it  would  be  worth 
all  its  cost — but  have  confined  their  observation 
to  the  bearing  it  has  upon  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  our  city  with  the  West,  believing 
that  these  fell  more  especially  within  the  line  of 
the  duty  devolved  upon  them,  and  unr'er  the  deep 
and  abiding  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
and  observations  recited  in  the  foregoing  reports, 
they  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  true  interest  and  poli. 
cy  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  the  State,  to 
promote  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  to  the  town  of  Cumberland,  in  this 
State. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  true  interest  and  poli- 
cy of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  the  State,  to 
extend  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  to  the  Borough 
of  York  and  the  river  Susquehanna. 

Retolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  re  - 
commend  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  assem. 
ble  in  town  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  Cumber, 
land,  Alleghany  County,  in  relation  to  the  exten. 
sion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  that 
the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  call 
said  meeting. 

Which  were  adopted. 


Report  of  the  Probable  Revenue  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  made  to  the  Baltimore  Con^ 
vention,  December,  1834. 

Mr.  Stewart,  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  report  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  tolls  re. 
ceivable  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  after 
it  reaches  the  Coal  Mines  near  Cumberland,  and 
after  its  completion  ta  Pittsburgh,  made  the  fol. 
lowing  Report  j^;-;  -, '    J"  V  r  "''-''/■■-  " 

That  the  Committee  have  given  the  subject  an 
attentive  consideration,  and  the  result  is  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
will  afford  a  more  profitable  investment  of  fimds 
than  any  other  similar  work  of  Internal  Improve. 
ment  in  the  United  States ;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
advantages   in   reference    to    climate,   dittante, 


ttructttre,  and  tourcet  of  revenue,  decidedly  supe. 
rior  to  any  other  constructed  or  contemplated. 
To  satisfy  the  public  of  the  correcmess  of  this 
position,  the  Conunittee  will  not  deal  in  (what  is 
too  common  on  such  occasions)  assumed  facts 
and  speculative  reasoning,  but  they  will  content 
themselves  with  a  brief  and  plain  statement  of 
well  known  and  asceruined  facts,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy,  and  which  they 
respectfully  submit,  without  comment,  leaving  an 
enlightened  pubhc  to  supply  the  argument  and  the 
conclusions. 

The  object  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
is  to  connect  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  ultimately  with  the 
Lakes,  and  as  its  revenue  must,  in  some  measure, 
depend  upon  its  ability  to  maintain'a  successfiil 
competition  with  other  similar  works,  the  Com- 
mittee will  submit,  in  the  first  place,  a  comparative 
view  of  the  three  great  lines  of  conununication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Weat, — the  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canals.  The  Committee  are,  however,  far 
from  indulging  the  erroneous  idea  that  these 
worka  can  be  properly  regarded  as  rivals,  that 
the  one  can  possibly  supersede  the  other,  or  that 
their  interests  can  come  materially  into  conflict ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the 
immense  increase  of  the  population  and  com. 
merce  of  the  West  must  satisfy  every  one  that 
.  be  time  is  not  distant  when  not  only  these,  but 
additional  communications,  will  be  indispenaa. 
ble  to  give  vent  to  this  vast  and  increasing  inter. 
course. 

COlCPARATrVK  VIEW,  , 

As  to  distance,  time,  lockage,  dimensions,  cUmate, 
and  cost  of  transportation,  on  the  New. York* 
Pennsylvania,  and  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  Canals, 
in  connection  with  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Lakes. 

The  distance  from  New. York  to  the  Ohio 
river,  by  the  New.York  and  Ohio  Canals,  is  1,008 
miles — 670  thereof  canal,  145  river,  and  193 
lake  navigation  ;  on  this  line  there  is  1,877  feet 
of  lockage — 693  on  the  New.York,  and  1,185 
on  the  Ohio  Canal:  and  three  transshipments,  one 
at  Albany,  another  at  Buffalo,  and  a  third  at 
Cleveland. 

From  Phiiadelpfaia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Colum. 
bia  railroad  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  is  394 
miles — ^276  by  canals  and  118  by  railroads;  the 
ascent  and  descent  on  this  route  is  5,230  feet ; 
and.  by  the  Schuylkill,  Union,  and  Pennsylvania 
Canals,  the  distance  is  441  miles,  ascent  and 
descent  4,514  feet,  1,944  by  locks,  and  2,570  by 
inchned  planes  ;  and,  as  the  latter  route  Is  found 
to  be  the  cheapest  for  transportation,  it  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison.  On  this  line 
there  are  two  transshipmrnts,  one  at  Hoiidaya- 
burg,  and  the  other  at  Johnstown. 

From  tide  water  at  Washington  City  to  Pitt*. 
burgh,  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  "Canal,  is  341 
miles  continuous  canal,  lockage  3,215  feet ;  and 
when  the  canal  shall  have  reached  Cumberland, 
the  distance  from  tide,  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  West,  will  be  only  258  miles,  vix. :  186  miles 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  72  from 
thence,  by  the  Cumberland  road,  to  Brownsville, 
on  the  Monongahela,  where  steamboats  now 
arrive  and  depart  for  New-Orleans  daily,  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  on  whidi  the 
cost  of  transportation  would  be  9^3  58  per  ton, 
viz. : 

By  canal  186  miles,  at  3  cents  per  ton,  95  58 
By  Cumberland  road  to  Brownsville,  72  m.,  7  00 
By  steamboats  to  Pittsburgh,  1  00 

$13  58 
The  dimensions  of  the  New- York  and  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  are  the  same,  vix. :  40 
feet  at  water  line,  38  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Caiul  is  60  feet  at 
water  line,  42  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep,  being^ 
50  per  cent  larger  than  the  New.York.  CNiio, 
and  Pennsylvania  Canals  ;  the  cross  section  of  the 
one  is  306  square  feet,  and  the  other  only  136, 
and  the  moving  power  differs  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  171.  It  is  ascertained  on  the  New-Yoik, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  that  fMght 
boats  travel  from  2  1-2  to  3  miles  per  hoar, 
and  tutving  relays  ot  horses,  usually  travel  oi^ht 
and  day,  making  from  60  to  70  miles  in  84 
hours.    For  the  purposes  of  this  con^wriaon  ire 
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will  assome  45  milea  aa  the  arenge  in  94  hour* ; 
the  coat  of  transportation  we  estimate  at  3  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  (two  for  tolls  and  one  for 
freight ;)  each  transshipment  is  supposed  equal 
to  one  day's  delay,  and  to  cost  12  cents  per  ton. 

The  trade  of  the  I^es  ^at  Cleavel|md  will  have 
to  travel  701  miles  to  New-York,  623  miles  to 
Philadelphia,  and  533  miles  to  Washington  City, 
by  way  of  Pittsburgh. 

Applying  the  above  facts  and  principles,  the  re. 
suit  is  as  follows  :  .. 


So 

IS 


si 

22  = 


N.Y.  Canal,  1,008 
Pennsyl'a  do.  441 
Chen.  &.  O.  do.     341 


At  3  ff30  24 
cts.per^  13  23 
ton  per  j 

mile,         10  23 


And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  is  the 
comparative  result  as  to  distance,  time,  and  cost, 
without  claiming  any  thing  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  on  account  of  its  enlarged  di- 
mensions or  for  its  continued  navigation  for  one 
or  two  months  in  the  year,  after  the  New.York 
Canal  is  closed  by  ice ;  nor  huve  the  Committee 
added  any  thing  to  the  delay  or  expense  of  trans, 
portation  on  the  New.York  and  Pennsylvania  Ca. 
nals  on  accoant  of  three  transshipments  on  the  one 
and  two  on  the  other,  which  will  certainly  more 
than  counterbalance  any  supposed  advantage  that 
can  possibly  be  claimed  in  any  other  respect. 

As  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  continuous  water  communication  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Committee 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  repeated  examinations 
and  measurements,  made  during  the  driest  sea. 
sons  of  the  year  by  the  United  States  Engineers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  have  uniformly 
resulted  in  demonstrating  that  the  supply  of  water 
at  the  summit  level  is  abundant.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  af. 
firms,  in  his  report,  that  the  "  supply  of  water  ca. 
pable  of  being  brought  to  the  summit  level,  is  more 
than  treble  that  required,"  and  that  the  Canal  is 
competent  to  the  passage  of  toimage  suiRcient  to 
realize  tolls,  at  the  usual  rates,  equal  to  5,500,000 
dollars  per  annum,  or  30  per  cent,  upon  its  estima. 
ted  cost ;  and  more  recent  surveys  have  also  de- 
monstrated that  the  principal  coal  vein  at  Savage, 
and  other  points  where  opened,  is  within  48  feet 
of  the  elevation  fixed  for  the  tunnel ;  and  from 
the  indications  of  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge, 
near  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  of 
th«  timnel,  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  it  may 
pass  through  a  continuous  coal  vein  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  thickness ;  if  so,  the  coal  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  whole  expense  of 
its  excavation. 

In  England  there  are  many  tunnels  nearly  aa 
extensive  as  that  here  proposed,  and  some  ex- 
reeding  it,  viz. :  The  Bridgewater  Canal  has  a 
tunnel  of  4  miles  in  extent ;  Huddersfield  3 ; 
Derby  2  ;  Ellsmere  2  ;  Grand  Junction  2  ;  Here, 
ford  and  Gloucester  2  ;  Kent  and  Avon  2,  &.c. 

Having  thus  established,  by  a  statement  of  tacts 
which  it  is  believed  cannot  be  controverted,  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  Chesapeake'  and  Ohio 
Canal,  in  reference  to  rlimate,  diatance,  stnieture, 
and  coat  of  transportation,  it  remains  for  the 
Committee  to  submit  some  facts  calculated  to 
show  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  or  tolls  re- 
ceivable after  the  Canal  reaches  the  coal  mines, 
and  after  it  is  completed  to  Pittsburgh ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  they  think  the  superiority  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will  still  be  more 
conspicuous. 

The  sources  of  revenue  relied  on  are, 
1st.  CoaU—by  far  the  most  productive  source   of 

revenue  on  all  canals  where  found,  in  Europe 

and  America. 
2d.  Lumber— abounding  on  this  Canal,  and  afford- 
ing one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  on 

the  New-York  Canal. 
3d.  Lime  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest 

rates,  made  on  the  line  of  this  work. 
4th.  Iron  and  other  minerals,  and  marble,  found 

in  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality,  on  the 

margin  of  the  Canal. 
5th.  The  products  of  the  Potomac  fisheries,  nqnal 

to  any  io  the  Union. 
(th.  Reot  of  water  power — being  abimdant   for 

milling«nd  muiufactaring  purposes. 


7th.  Agricoltaral  produce  from  the  western  and 
other  states,  and  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva. 
nia,  and  Maryland. 

8th.  Merchandise,  &.c.  for  the  western  States. 
And  first,  of  coal.     The  Committee  lay  down 

this  position  with  perfect  confidence,  that  hitu. 

minotu  eoal,  of  auperior  quality,  can  be  delivered 
on  tide  water  for  a  lent  turn,  by  thia  canal,  than 
it  can  be  delivered  at  any  other  port  on  tide  va. 
ter  tn  the  United  States-  If  this  be  true,  it  fol. 
lows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  exportation  but  the  capa. 
city  of  the  canal  to  deliver  it. 

Let  the  truth  of  this  be  tested  by  adopting 
the  prices  paid  for  mining,  tolls,  and  transports, 
tien,  on  canals  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New.York. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will  penetrate 
and  pass  throagh  coal  banks  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickaess  on  the  margin  of  the  Potomac 
above  Cumberland,  from  which  the  coal  can  be 
thrown  into  the  coal  boats  with  a  shovel ;  and  to 
show  the  inexhaustible  supply  at  tne  Savage 
ceal  mines,  the  Committee  refer  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  repart  of  one  of  the  Chief  Engi. 
neers,  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.  in  1829,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  in  which  he  says,  '•  The  coal  dis. 
trict  thus  accommodated,  would  be  not  less  than 
five  miles  wide,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than 
200  square  miles.  Over  at  least  one  fifth  of  this 
it  is  believed  the  thick  vein  of  coal  extends,  which 
measures,  where  it  is  now  opened,  at  least  13 
feet  thick.  But  the  coal  mines  that  could  be 
opened,  within  five  miles  of  Westemport  and 
Savage,  would  yield  coal  to  an  immense  amoimt. 
As  each  sqaare  mile  of  the  great  vein  alone 
would  yield  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
bushels  of  coal,  or  60,000,000  tons,  and  if  it 
could  be  exported  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  tons 
per  day,  it  would  require  four  hundred  years  to 
exhaust  one  square  mile  of  the  great  coal  vein  ! 
Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  said  to  abound  in 
this  coal  district ;  and  with  the  facilities  of  a  ca. 
nal  transportation,  together  with  the  cheapness  of 
bituminous  coal,  charcoal,  and  subsistence,  in  a 
very  healthy  country,  would  be  an  inducement  to 
the  enterprising  of  our  citizens  to  extend  the  ma. 
nufacture  of  iron  to  a  great  amount,  and  thereby 
improve  and  give  great  valne  to  the  water  power 
that  might  easily  be  creacted  on  Savage  river  and 
the  Potomic,  ibr  all  the  manufacturing  and  me. 
chanical  purposes  of  a  very  extensive  population." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  on  the  Mononga. 
hela  river,  coal  excavated  from  similar  mines  is 
now  delivered  at  thirteen  steam  mills  and  facto, 
ries,  at  one  cent  per  bashel.  It  is  presumed  it 
will  not  cost  more,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  deliver  it  in  a  coal  boat  on  the  Potomac  ;  but 
let  this  sum  be  doubled,  and  say  that  coal  in  boats 
will  cost  ....  2ct8.  perbhl. 
Tolls. — The    tolls  charged  on  the 

Pennsylvania  canal  for  transport. 

ation  of  coal,  is  half  a  cent  a  ton 

per  mile,  which  at  28  bushels  per 

ton  will  be  nearly  .        4  do.      do- 

Freight. — A  boat    carrying  1,680    . 

bushels,  travelling  2  miles   per 

hour,  or  48  miles  in  24  hours, 

(less  than  the  usual  speed,)  will 

reach  tide  in  4  1.2  days  ;  it  will 

require,  say  2  men,  $2,  a  boy 

and  horse  75  cents  each,  making 

93,50  per  day,  or  $15,75  for  the 

trip,  equal  to  nearly       .         «         1  do.      do. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  returning 

freight  from  Washington  and  the 

Baltimore  railroad  will  at  least 

pay  expenses;  but  suppose  there 

be  no  return  loading,  charge  as 

above  .....         1  do.      do. 
Profits — Add   for  profits  $32  per 

load,  more  than  25  per  cent,  on 

the  whole  capital  employed  2  do.      do. 

Tout  at  tide        10  cts  per  bhl. 
But  auppose'  the  canal  to  terminate 
at  Cumberland,  and  the  ooal  to  '. 

be  carried  7  1-2  miles  on  a  rail, 
road,  and  to  cost  in  the  boats 
412  cents  instead  of  2,  as  above, 
difTercnce    .       .        .        .        213 
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The  Committee  have  thns  adopted  the  meat  U. 

beral  allowances,  more  than  they  believe  will  be 
the  actual  cost ;  and  they  feel  coofident  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  all  the  elements  of  the  eal. 
culation  cannot  increase  the  price  they  have  adopt* 

ed. 

If  then  the  bituniinous  coal  from  Cumberland 
can  be  delivered  at  tide,  for  this  sum,  of  course 
it  can  be  transported  coastwise  to  all  our  Atlantic 
ports  and  towns  cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  if  so,  can 
there  be  any  assignable  limit  to  the  demand  7 

Let  us  see  whether  thia  poaitioo  ia  stutained  by 
facts.     The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Phila. 
deiphia  to   Washington,  (aa  a  regular  business 
and  not  as  ballast,)  is  $1  50  per  ton,  or  5  cents 
per  bushel ;  to  Baltimore,  coastwise  or  by  railroad 
from  Point  of  Rocks,  4   centa  per  btiahel ;  ta 
Boston  $2  per  ton,  or  7  cents  per  bushel,  and  it 
may  be  carried  to  Charleston,  or  the  most  distant 
of  our  seaports  for  8  cents  per  bushel,  which  i» 
more  than  ia  received  by  importers  from  Liver* 
pool,  viz. :  cost  at  Liverpool  12  1.2,  onty  6  cts. ; 
deduct,  also,  insarance,  commissions,  wharfagai 
&.C.,  and  it  leaves  less  than  8  cents  for  freight.  ^ 
Apply  these  facts,  and  the  cost  of  Cumberland  ' 
coal  will  be  in  our  principal  cities  as  follows,  > 
viz. : 
In  Washington,   Alexandria,  and  Georgetown, 

(per  bushel)  13 1-3  et«  i 

Present  price  t7  per  too,  or  %5  t 

Saving,  12  1.2 
In  Baltimore  it  will  be  16  cts., 

vis. :  at  Washington,  12  1.2 
Freight,  4 


161-2 
Present  price,  35 


I- 


'    Saving,  8 1.3 
In  Philadelphia  it  will  coat  17  1.3 

cts.,  viz. :  at  Washington,  13 1.9 
Freight  now  paid,    5       i' 

•v     ;  17141 

The  price  of  bituminous  coal  is  now  j 

97  per  ton,  or  ,  35 

Saving,  71.3 
[At  Philadelphia,  Anthracite  is  95 
per  ton,  or  17  1-2  cents  per  bush, 
el ;  so  that  the  Cumberland  will 
not  affect  the  Anthracite,  but 
merely  supply  the  bituminous  coal, 
required  for  many  uses  to  which 
the  Anthracite  is  inapplicable, 
viz. :  gas,  coke,  smith's  shops, 
steam  purposes,  &.C.] 
In  Boston  it  would  cost  19  1.2  cts.,  viz. : 

In  Washington  City,     13 141 
Freight,    7 

Present  price  in  Boston  99  P^t  ton, 
or  (per  bushel)  33 

•-■.•.:r:--ij....--  i 

Saving,     131.9 

Thus  it  appears,  from  well  authenticated  fiuts,  ; . 
collected    with   great    pains,    that    Cumberlaad  ( 
coal  can  be  delivered,  coastwise,  at  all  our  Atlsn> 
tic  cities  and  towns,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  ob.' 
tained  from  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
or  Europe  ;  and  of  course  the   capacity  of  ihmt.t 
canal  to  furnish  it  will  be  the  only  limit  to  the  a 
supply  required. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  canal,... 
and  the  amount  of  tolls  7  It  is  stated  by  Sir  : 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  statistics  of  Scotland,  that.< 
there  waa  tranaported  in  1824,  to  the  city  of  J 
Glasgow,  (with  a  population  of  147,043,)  ao  tber- 
Monkland  Canal  alone,  1,690,653  tons  of  coal, .. 
equal  to  47,338,284  bushels,  which,  at  the  rat».7 
of  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile  from  Cumberland  ta*: 
Washington  City,  would  amount  to  91«(^3,529,'u 
equal  to  30  per  cent,  upon  96,000,000,  the  whol*  .> 
estimate.-!  cost  of  the  canal  to  the  coal  mines  M  ■•: 
Cumberland.  The  dimensions  of  the  Chesapeakc.i 
and  Ohio  Canal  are  greatly  superior  to  those  af^i 
the  Monkland  Canal.  The  toniuge  en  th*:, 
Schuylkill  Canal,  engaged  principally  in  thftii 
transportation  of  coal,  was  equivalent  to  13,483,^; 
672  bushels ;  and  the  coal  aetaally  consume  ia 
Philadelphia,  in  18I3,  (independem^  ths  ■msMit) 
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exported  from  thence,)  amounted  to  11,565,000 
bnshels.  This  amount  alone,  if  tranfeported  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  would  have 
yielded  at  a.  1.2  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  9462,600, 

n^rly  8  per  cent,  on  its  entire  cost.  And  it  ia 
aacertained  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population,  at  the  last  census,  of  12,568  souls, 
consumed,  in  1833,  7,665,300  bushels  of  coal, 
much  of  it  in  her  numerous  manufacturing  estab. 
lisfamenta.  The  population  to  be  immediately 
supplied  with  Cumberland  coal,  is  as  follows : 

The  District  of  Columbia,  40,000 

'  The  city  of  Baltimore,  80,620 

'  The  counties  and  towns  in  Virginia 

and  Maryland,  bordering  on  the  Po 
'  tomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay — popu 
lation,  557,650 

*"J^'>  ..:':•:''  ..'  Aggregate,    678,270 

Sufipose  the  whole  of  this  population,  together 
with  the  amount  exported  to  other  places,  shall 
not  amount  to  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  population 
is  not  one-third  of  that  of  the  District  of  Colura. 
bia  alone,  scarcely  two.thirds  of  that  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  tolls  at  half  a  cent  a  ton  per 
mile,  would  amount,  on  this  limited  quantity,  to 
919,336  dollars,  equal  to  1 5  per  cent,  on  6,000,000 
dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal  to  Cumber- 
land. These  calculations  may  seem  extravagant, 
but  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  are  well 
established  ;  besides  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
the  tolls  on  some  of  the  coal  canals  in  England 
amount  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and 
shares  of  stock  of  £100  are  selling  in  the  market 
for  £TSi5.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  canal  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  Coal  is,  however,  but  a 
single  item  :  superadd  to  this  the  various  other- 
sources  of  revenue  relied  on,  lime,  iron,  lumber, 
marble,  merehandite,  ^c.  and  who  can  for  a  mo. 
ment  doubt  that  this  canal,  when  it  reaches  the 
coal  mines,  will  yield  an  ample  revenue  on  the 
capital  invested  ?  And  can  the  United  States  and 
the  States  immediately  interested,  hesitate  to 
extend,  at  once,  the  aid  necessary  to  secure  the 
speedy  extension  of  the  canal,  now  two-thirds 
completed,  to  the  coal  mines  ?  And  the  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  recollected  that  they  have  al- 
ready invested  more  than  two  millions  di  dollars 
in  this  work,  which,  with  three  or  four  millions 
expended  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
must  remain,  in  a  great  measure,  unproductive, 
until  the  canal  is  carried  at  least  to  Cumberland. 
But  these  considerations  (merely  pecuniary) 
dwindle  to  a  point,  when  compared  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  objects  of  uniting  and  binding 
together  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  intercourse, 
the  great  geographical  divisions  of  our  country  ; 
af  connecting,  by  the  nearest  and  best  communi- 
cation that  can  be  devised,  the  metropolis  of  Ma- 
ryland and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  thereby  attracting  a  portion  of  their  rich 
and  abundant  commerce  in  this  direction,  and  at 
the  aame  time  opening  and  rendering  productive 
the  richest  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  America, 
now  buried  and  useless  in  the  bowels  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  These  objects  alone  are  worth  the 
whole  sum  required,  even  if  the  investment  should 
never  yield  one  d«llar  of  revenue.  When  the 
caoal  reaches  the  coal  mines  its  completion  to 
Pittsburgh  is  secure — its  practical  results,  ihe 
benefi:s  and  blessings  it  will  every  where  difiu;Be, 
will  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  all ;  but  indepen. 
dent  of  this,  the  high  price  of  the  stock  in  the 
market,  (at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  now  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  par,) 
would  at  once  secure  the  subscription  by  States 
and  individaals,  independent  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  balance  of  the  stock  necessary  for  its  entire 
completiDn.  If  the  means  were  now  aflforded  to 
extend  the  work  to  Cumberland,  it  is  confidently 
aseertod  by  practical  engineers,  that  the  work 
could  be  completed  in  18  months. 

Having  shown,  as  they  trust  satisfactorily,  that 
eoal  alone  will  yield  an  ample  revenue,  the  Com. 
ndttee  will  notice  briefly  the  other  sources  of  rev. 
enue  referred  to  above  :  the  second  of  which  is 

'2.  Lumber. — By  referring  to  the  various  re- 
ports descriptive  of  the  country  and  its  resour. 
ces,  through  which  the  canal '  passes,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  finest  forests  of  timber  in  the  world 
arc  found  skirting  the  canal  for  more  than  100 


miles  of  its  extent,  especially  on  tho  Virginia 
shore,  where  water  power  is  found  in  abundance 
on  the  spot  to  convert  it  into  lumber.  In  1826 
ther«  were  150,226  tons  of  lumber  transported 
on  the  New- York  canal,  which  if  carried  125 
miles  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  at  a  cent 
a  ton  per  mile,  would  yield  $187,780  per  annum, 
equal  to  three  percent,  on  the  capital. 

3.  Lime. — Lime  stone  and  coal  are  found  to- 
gether in  vast  quantities  on  this  canal,  imder  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Lime  is  made  and  sold  at 
the  kiln  in  the  West  for  4  cents  per  bushel :  double 
this,  and  say  it  costs  8  cents,  and  6  cents  for  trans- 
portation, the  same  as  coal,  and  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  Washington  city  for  14  cents  per  bushel. 
At  this  price  it  would  not  only  supply  all  the  com. 
mon  uses  of  lime,  but  constitute  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure  to  fertilize  and  restore  to  the  highest 
state  of  productiveness  the  now  barren  and  im- 
poverished lands  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake, 
both  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,and  of  course  would 
become  a  source  of  immense  revenue  on  the  ca- 
nal, second  perhaps  only  to  coal.  The  amount 
of  tolls  on  this  article  we  will  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate. I 

4.  /roR,  Marble,  and  other  Minerals  of  the  AL 
leganiet. — The  fact  that  Iron  ore  is  foimd  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the 
coal  region,  is  well  ascertained,  and  that  marble 
of  superior  quality  abounds  on  the  Kne  of  the 
Canal  is  equally  certain.  The  beautiful  marble 
composing  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  was  quar- 
ried out  of  the  bed  of  the  Canal,  about  42  miles 
from  the  city.  The  tolls  on  these  articles  the 
Committee  will  not  undertake  to  compute,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  they  would  be  very  considerable. 

5.  The  Fisheries. — The  revenue  which  may 
accrue  from  the  fisheries  cannot  be  computed 
with  any  kind  of  certainty ;  but  when  the  facility 
and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  transported, 
and  the  low  rate  at  which  they  can  be  supplied  at 
the  Potomac  Fisheries,  no  doubt  it  would  be  con. 
siderable.  The  price  of  herring  is  said  to  be  25 
cents  per  1000,  and  shad  $1  50  per  100,  and  the 
quantity  is  so  great  that  fish  is  a  common  manure 
to  enrich  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fishei  ies 
on  the  Potomac.  Fish  could  be  profitably  carried 
to  Cumberland  as  back  loading  in  canal  boats  for 
25  cents  per  barrel  to  Cumberland,  which  is  dou- 
ble the  amount  paid  far  x^^  the  weight  being 
only  equal  to  2^  bushels  of  coal,  the  freight  and 
tolls  of  which  are  estimated  at  5  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Water  Power  will  be  equal  to  almost  any 
demand,  and  its  productiveness  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  which 
the  very  reduced  price  at  which  fuel,  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  subsistence  of  labor,  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  canal,  will  bring  into  existence  along 
its  line,  and  at  its  termination. 

1th,  The  productions  of  Agriculture.  And  8th. 
The  transportation  of  merchandize,  passengers, 
^e. — The  Committee  will  not  extend  their  report 
(which  they  are  anxious  to  make  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible) by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  facts,  calculated  to  show  the  prolific  nature  of 
these  very  fruitfiil  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  alone  contribute  most  of  the  tolls 
received  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  canals,  deriving,  as  they  do,  very  little  from 
coal  and  other  minerals  abounding  on  this  ;  be- 
sides, when  we  advert  to  the  other  advantages  en- 
joyed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  in  re. 
ferencc  to  distance,  dimensions,  climate,  and  con- 
tinuity of  canal  transportation,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  will  enjoy  a  liberal  share  of  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  the  Western  States,  whose  popala. 
tion,  judging  from  the  past.  Mill  soon  exceed  that 
of  the  East ;  but,  even  if  this  canal  were  in  all  re- 
spects inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
i'eimsylvania,  their  absolute  inadequacy  to  give 
vent  to  the  increasing  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
West,  resulting  from  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
population,  would  force  upon  'his  work  tonnage 
equal,  in  time,  to  its  utmost  capacity.  -r.. 

Such  are  the  bright  prospects  to  which  Ae  pa- 
triotic and  enUghtened  contributors  to  the  Chesa. 
peake  and  Ohio  canal  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward, if  the  means  of  its  completion  are  afforded 
— -and  the  Committee  appeal  to  every  candid  man 
to  say,  whether  the  facts  stated  have  not  fiilly  sus- 
tained the  declaration  with  which  they  set  out, 
that  this  canal  will  afford  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment of  fimds  than  any  similar  work  in  our  couu« 
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try — justifying  an  appeal  even  to  private  capital, 
looking  alone  to  profit,  to  seek  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  as  affording  a  more  safe  and  pro- 
ductive investment  of  funds  than  any  other  now 
open  to  them  in  the  United  States. 

Coal  canals  have  been  invariably  profitable  in 
all  countries,  often  exceeding  in  tolls  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  ot  the  friends  of  the  Chesa. 
peake  and  Ohie  canal.  In  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
fits on  coal  canals  have  vaiied  from  10  to  170  par 
cent,  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  following  list, 
taken  from  a  London  price  current  of  canal  stocks, 
of  October,  1822,;  ^ 

Share.  Selling  Price.  Div'd 
Coventry,      .       r        JdOO  1070  44 

Erewash,  100  1000  58    . 

Forth  and  Clyde,  100  470  30 

Loughborough,  100  3500         170 

Neath,  100  410  35 

Oxford,  100  730  32 

Stratford  &.  Worcester. 

shire,  140  700  40 

Stroudwater,  145  995  33 

Trent  and  Mersey,         100  1710  75 

Grand  Junction,  100  245  19 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,     100  365  13 

beside  many  others  mostly  employed  in  the  trans, 
portation  of  coal,  some  ot  them  130  miles  long, 
and  having  one-third  more  lockage  than  occurs  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  between  tide 
water  and  Cumberland. 

And  even  in  this  country  they  have  been 
already  attended  with  similar  results.  The 
Schuylkill  canal,  in  1835,  when  it  reached  the 
coal  regions,  afier  encountering  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  discouragement,  its  tonnage 
amounted  to  only  5,306  tons — yet,  after  the  mines 
were  opened,  and  railroads  constructed  to  trans- 
port the  coal  to  the  oanal,  the  toimage  increased 
in  a  few  years  to  445,849  tons,  and  the  tolls  to 
328,481  doUars,  besides  16,673  dollars  for  w«t«r 
power,  making  345,154  dollars — equal  to  12  per 
cent,  on  its  original  cost;  and  the  stock  rose 
from  the  lowest  depression  to  160  per  cent,  above 
par,  viz.  :  130  dollars  for  shares  of  50  dollars. 
The  New- York  canal,  in  1833,  after  very  large 
reductions  on  its  tolls,  yielded  1,422,695  dollars 
rev3nue,  equal  to  15  per  cent,  oo  9,500,009 
dollars,  its  origiiul  cost.  In  1825  the  canal 
commissioners  reported  that,  according  to  an 
estimate  made,  the  tolls  would  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  canal  in  1836 ;  that  the  tolls  wookl 
then  amoimt  to  one  milHon  doUars  per  annum  ; 
that  in  1846  they  would  amount  to  2,000,000 
dollars,  and  in  1856  to  4,000,000  dollars ;  and 
that  if  fully  employed,  they  might  reach  9,031,000 
dollars  a  year,  and  thus  far  this  calculation  has 
been  more  than  realized.  The  debt  is  already 
discharged,  and  although  the  tolls  have  been  re- 
duced nearly  one-third,  they  amounted,  in  18J3| 
to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  doUars. 

TTius  has  Nsw-York,  by  a  wise  policy,  not 
only  made  herself  "  the  Empire  State,"  by  in- 
creasing her  population  and  her  power,  and  add- 
ing countless  millions  to  the  wealth  of  her  people 
and  her  metropolis,  but  she  has  superadded  to  all 
this  an  annual  revenue  derived  from  her  canal, 
free  from  all  charges,  sufficient  to  discharge  all 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  her  State  Government, 
without  levying  one  cent  of  tax  upon  her  people. 
And  why  shall  Maryland  and  Virginia  hesitate  to 
realize  similar  advantages  by  the  completion  <A 
the  Chesapeake  -and  Ohio  Canal,  proved  by  the 
clearest  testimony  to  be  decidedly  superior,  be- 
ing a  much  shorter,  more  direct,  and  central  com- 
munication from  the  Atlantic  to  the  west,  and 
possessing,  in  the  coal  trade,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  profit  in  addition  to  ail  those  enjoyed 
on  the  New- York  Canal.        *£*.i,,   .»?*  3 

Were  this  work  to  be  now  commenced  for  the 
first  time,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation.  And 
surely,  after  it  has  been  constructed  in  the  fnost 
splendid  and  durable  manner,  rar^Mssing  any  si. 
milar  work  in  the  world,  for  more  than  on*  bvn. 
dred  miles  on  its  way  to  the  west,  shall  it  be  suf. 
fered  to  siap  or  languish  on  its  journey  ?  Will  its 
early  patron,  the  United  States,  wbose  seat  of  go- 
vernment it  coimects  with  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Lakes,  constituting  an  enduring 
j  bond  of  national  union,  promoting  alike  the  na- 
tional defence  in  war,  and  prosperity  in  peaec — 
will  she,  with  her  ample  means,  suffer  this  noble 
j  enterprise  to  be  arrested  in  ita  |>rogre«a  for  want 
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of  that  aid  which  she  can  80  easily  afford,  with- 
out creating  one  cent  of  taxation,  or  one  dollar  of 
debt,  and  the  more  especially,  we  ask,  can  this  aid 
be  justly  withheld,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
subscription  of  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  United 
States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  was 
made  with  an  express  understanding,  as  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  the  United 
States  were  to  contribute  "  a  moiety  of  its  entire 
coat."  Three  millions  have  been  subscribed  with 
this  understanding;  and  after  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  been  thus  induced  to  contribute 
their  private  means  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  national  enterprise,  will  it  not  be  a  vio- 
lation of  every  principle  of  good  faith  and  com- 
mon honesty  to  withhold  further  aid,  and  thus  de- 
feat  the  work,  and  ruin  the  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations induced,  in  this  way,  to  embark  their 
means  with  the  Government  in  a  great  national 
undertaking  ?  These  csnsideratious  belong  to 
the  subject,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded by  an  enlightened  and  just  government. 
Let  the  government,  then,  influenced  by  a  liberal 
and  wise  policy,  fultil  its  engagements,  Cimplied, 
if  not  expressed,)  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  all 
others,  and  the  means  will  be  at  once  afforded  to 
complete  the  work  to  Cumberland. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.     In  behalf 
of  the  Committee, 

A.  Stewart,  Chairman. 


'  The  following  communication  is  from  a 
gentleman  who  is  evidently  acquainted  with 
the  subjffct  upon  which  he  writes.  We 
wish  it  were  as  well  understood,  and  as  duly 
appreciated,  by,the  citizens  generally  of  thU 
state,  and  more  especially  of  this  city — for 
they,  more  than  any  others,  are  interested 
in  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  works 
now  in  contemplation. 

The  request  of  R.  A.  J.,  in  his  private 
note,  shall  be  cheerfully  attended  to,  and  we 
hope  he  will  furnish  us  with  communica. 
tions  frequently,  in  relation  to  a  subject  in 
which  we  take  a  deep  interest,  and  which 
he  so  well  understands. 
To  the  Editor  of  fhe  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir, — You  have  justly  remarked  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  that  many  and  important 
improvements  are  now  in  progress  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  of  the  western  states, 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  draw 
away  from  New.York  the  immense  trade  of 
the  West.  There  is  one  of  these  improve- 
ments which  has  that  tendency  in  an  emi. 
nent  degree,  of  the  operation  of  which, 
however,  the  citizens  of  New.York,  and,  I 
believe,  the  public,  are  but  partially  inform* 
ed.  A  plan  has  been  for  many  years  matur- 
ing for  uniting  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  and  the  subject  has  been  before  the 
Legislature  of  those  two  States  in  various 
forms,  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  com- 
pleted her  canal  from  Pittsburgh,  (including 
the  railroad. portage  across  the  Allegany 
ridge,)  and  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver 
up  to  New  Castle,  and  within  about  eight 
miles  of  the  Ohio  state  line,  which  has  re- 
duced the  distance  by  which  this  extended 
line  of  canal  can  be  united  to  the  Ohio  ca- 
nal, through  the  Mahoning  valley,  to  about 
85  miles.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
declared  themselves  ready,  at  any  time,  to 
construct  the  canal  to  the  Ohio  line  ;  leav- 
ing for  the  State  of  Ohio  about  76  or  77  milos 
over  a  route  ascertained  to  be  eminently 
favorable.    This  junction  canal  joins  the 


Ohio  canal  at  Akron,  a  very  flourishing 
town  at  the  Portage  summit,  possessing  an 
immense  water  power,  and  destined  to  be 
an  important  town. 

This  subject*  is  now  before  the  Ohio  Le- 
gislature, and  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  at  this  time,  by  meeting  with  an  able 
report  from  the  Hon.  Leicester  King,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  senate  of  that 
State,  recommending  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  this  important  work.  The 
committee  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners  ot  Peunsylvania,  in 
which  it  is  observed,  "  That  a  cross  cut 
canal,  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Mahoning  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
canal  commissioners,  be  highly  beneficial  to 
both  States.  It  would  open  a  direct,  safe, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  channel  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio  to  send  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductions to  a  market  on  the  sea-board,  and 
enable  them,  in  return,  to  receive  merchant- 
dize  from  the  East.  It  would,  by  the  ad- 
ditional commerce  thrown  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  ,01iio  canals,  give  activity  to 
trade,  employment  to  capital,  and  business 
to  merchants,  traders, tand  boatmen  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  would  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote the  great  primary  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. Punctuality  is  said  to  be  the  life  of 
business ;  but  to  be  punctual  to  engage- 
ments requires  certainty  in  the  means  by 
which  those  engagements  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Therefore,  in  a  contest  for  the  rich 
trade  of  the  West  and  North-West,  we 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  all  risks  and  de- 
lays, and  consequently  broken  voyages,  that 
may  arise  from  either  flood  or  low  water, 
by  having  a  continuous  canal,  fromthe  Al- 
legany mountains  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Ohio  river,  below  its  principal  obstruc. 
tions." 

The  committee  also  remark,  that  the  pro- 
posed caital  "will  shorten  the  distance  from 
the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  Ohio 
canal  to  Philadelphia,  from  what  it  now  is 
to  New.York  by  the  Lake  and  New.York 
canal,  about  two  hundred  miles — save  the 
expense  of  a  double  transhipment — avoid 
the  danger  and  delay  of  the  Lake  naviga- 
tion — lessen  the  time  consumed  in  the 
transmission  of  goods  and  produce|  from 
one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  and  render 
it  certain, — all  objects  of  great  importance 
in  mercantile  operations." 

And,  again,  in  closing  their  report,  they 
observe,  *'  When  we  lake  into  view  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  which  are  rapidly 
progressing,  and  in  contemplation,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  State  and  Indiana,  and 
consider  the  immense  amount  of  the  pro. 
ductions  of  that  vast  region  of  country, 
which  must  accumulate  during  the  winter 
season,  to  seek  an  early  eastern  market 
through  those  avenues  in  the  spring,  it 
must  be  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that 
it  would  await  the  opening  of  the  harbor  at 
Buffalo,  when  it  could  take  this  shorter, 
safer,  and  more  expeditious  route  to  the 
sea-board,  at  least  five  weeks  earlier.  Nor 
can  they  discover  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  preferred  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  will  order  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  and  there  is  nothing  that  pre. 
sents  more  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  impor- 
tance to  the  city  and  state  of  New- York  of 
those  counteracting  and  great  public  works 
now  before  the  Legislature,  than  the  facts 
and  reasoning  of  this  report  :  showing  not 
only  that  the  business  of  Ohio  would  seek 
by  this  route  the  Philadelphia  market,  but 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  western 
trade  would   find  the  same  channel     Tt  i« 


manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  State  of 
New.York,  before  this  immense  trade  shall 
have  sought  for  itself  other  chiuinels,  to 
construct  such  works  as  Nvill  continue  and 
extend   this  business  through  the  State  to 
its  great  commercial  mart.    And  there  are 
no  more  ready  or  obvious  modes  than  by  the 
railroad  to  Lake  Erie,  through  the  southern 
tier  of  counties — the  Olean  canal  and  the 
ship  canal  :  objects,   to  the  promotion  of 
which,   with  such  prudent  foresight  and 
laudable  zeal,  you  have  directed  so  much  of 
your  attention.  R.  A>  J. 

The  following  Report  was  made  by  Wm. 
R.  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  the  Canal  Conimis* 
sioners  of  Canada.  It  is  another  evidence 
of  their  determination  to  share  with  us  the 
business  which  now  flows  to  this  city. 

To  the  Commissioner*  jor  improving  the 
Navigation  of  the  River  Richelieu. 

GaifTLBMEN, — Having  been  requested  by 
you  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Richelieu,  I  have  to  state — 

That  I  see  no  other  method  of  improve- 
ment besides  the  three  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  that  is  worthy  of  your  attention ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  you  can  only  chooae 
between  the  three  following  plans  : 

First — To  dredge  out  the  channel  where  it 
is  too  shallow,  and  to  put  two  jetties  into 
the  River  at  St.  Denis. 

Second — To  cut  a  new  channel  past  St. 
Denis,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  t» 
lower  the  shoals  in  other  parts  of  the  chan. 
nel. 

Third — To  put  in  a  dam,  with  a  lock,  in 
some  part  of  the  civer,  and  by  it  to  raise  the  ' 
water  above  all  but  the  very  highest  ob- 
structions,  which  are  to  be  lowered    by 
dredging. 

I  shall  proceed  to  ^ive  my  views  of  all 
these  plans,  requesting  your  honorable 
board  to  bear  in  mind,  that  1  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  the  maps  and  levels  that  have 
been  shown  me. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  oth6r  V^tTta  of  the 
river  besides  the  shoals  near  St.  Denis  ; 
when  these  are  improved,  the  other  obstruc. 
tions  can  easily  be  taken  away,  or  got  over 
by  dredging,  and  by  the  dam,  if  one  is  put 
up.  "; 

I  will  consider,  First — The  plan  of  Mr. 
Kuper  to  deepen  the  channel,  and  to  erect 
jetties. 

To  deepen  the  channel  only,  would  do  very 
well ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  tedious  and 
expensive  work. 

The  jetties  are  different ;  they  are^of  no 
use  ;  dangerous,  (in  point  of  stabiUty,)  and 
detrimental  in  their  operation.  When  they 
are  short,  they  change  the  current  of  the 
river,  and  cause  it  to  wear  the  bottom  and 
the  banks  ;  they  will  probably  undermine 
at  their  outer  ends,  and  be  torn  away,  and 
by  these  means  partly  remedy  the  evils 
they  have  occasioned.  When  thev  are 
long,  and  occupy  most  of  the  width  of 
the  river,  they  will  raise  a  head  of  water, 
and  act  as  a  dan  ;  but,  from  having  a  space 
lefl  open  in  the  river  bed,  they  will  be  lea* 
secure  than  a  dam,  although  equally  expen- 
sive ,  for  when  ice  is  passing  in  the  nver, 
it  will  crowd  with  the  water  into  this  open- 
ing, and  will  act  with  great  force  against 
the  point  of  the. work.  From  this  daofcr, 
a  dam  is  exempt. 

The  plan  next  in  order,  is  that  of  Mt. 
vi-niJng— No.  2. 
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This  plan  is  sensible,  and  eas  j  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  will  be,  aa  1  think,  an  effectual 
improvement. 

A  canal  from  the  head  of  the  shoal  near 
St.  Antoine,  to  deep  water  below  St.  Denis, 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  can  have 
no  objection  made  to  it,  that  will  have  much 
weight.  I  think  the  following  plan  rather 
better,  but  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
plans. 

It  is  objected,  that  mud  from  th«  land 
drains  will  fill  this  cut,  but  I  do  not  think 
so ;  the  current  will  keep  it  clear  in  all  pro- 
bability, and  the  mud  that  does  not  go  away 
with  the  current,  can  easily  be  removed 
with  scrapers,  before  it  accumulates  to  any 
serious  extent. 

The  last  plan  is  that  of  a  dam  and  lock — 
No.  3. 

This  plan  is,  I  think,  the  best,  all  things 
considered,  for  two  reasons  : 

Ist.  It  will  improve  the  whole  width  of  the 
river,  more  or  less. 

2d.  It  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  effectually 
improving  the  river. 

As  to  the  place  for  the  dam  and  lock,  I 
choose  the  island  marked  B,  on  the  map,  as 
the  best.  Here  the  water  is  shallowest, 
making  it  theleasfexpensive  point  to  erect 
a  dam  upon ;  and  as  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  can  be  shut  by 
a  bank  of  earth,  the  dam  need  not  be  very 
long. 

As  the  Conunissioners  have  prepared  ma- 
terials, and  began  works  here,  it  will  save 
cost  to  continue  the  works  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fleming  objects  to  a  dam, — 

1st.  That  it  will  raise  tha  water  and  in- 
jure the  river  bank. 

2d.  That  deposits  will  form  in  the  pool  of 
the  dam. 

98.  That  dams  are  insecure. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  it  will  have  little 
waight.  It  is  only  proposed  to  raise  the 
water  two  feet  by  the  dam,  in  any,  except 
very  low  water,  when  float  boards  are  on 
the  dam  to  raise  two  feet  more  water. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  water  has  been  as  high  as  it  would  have 
been  during  the  five  years  before  that,  had 
the  dam  then  been  in.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  banks  have  fallen  rapidly  of  late 

J  rears.  A  dam  in  high  water  produces  much 
ess  effect  than  it  does  in  low  water ;  for 
when  the  water  is  high,  it  passes  a  low  dam 
as  it  would  a  shoal  in  the  river  b«d,  without 
a  great  break  in  the  current. 

As  to  the  second  objection, — 

The  deposit  cannot  be  seriouH,  or  it  would 
before  this  have  began  to  form  mud  islands,  | 
as  there  is  dead  water  enough  now  in  the 
river  for  them  to  make  in,  was  there  any 
tendency  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  third  objection, — 

Dams  are  certainly  more  exposed  to  acci- 
dent than  any  other  works  within  the  range 
of  civil  engineering.  But  with  proper  care 
in  their  construction,  they  need  not  fail, 
when  net  too  high ;  and  four  feet  is  a  very 
low  dam. 

Manner  of  locating  the  toork. ' 
I  would  recommend  a  bank  of  earth  to  be 
carried  from  the  island  marked  B  on  the 
mtp,  to  the  east  shore  of  the  river.    (As 
Mr.  Kuper  hashegan  a  work  there,  we  may  | 
M  well  follow  his  Tine.)    This  bank  must  be  i 
fifteen  feet  wide, on  top,  to  slope  two  and  a 
half  feet  to  one  horizontal  on  both  sides. 
The  upper  side  must  be  protected  well  with 
a  slope  wall. 

This  bank  must  be  carried  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  its  top  must  be  two  feet  above 
hick  water  mark.  This  stops  the  east  chan- 
luu. 

The  west  ehannel  is  to  be  shut  by  a  dam 
liBTliMd  of  crib  work»  filled  with  stone,  and 


well  sheet  pited  ;  the  top  must  be  covered 
with  four  inch  plank,  on  which  eyes  must 
be  secured,  to  which  the  irons  of  the  float 
boards  are  to  be  attached  ;  an  apron  is  to  be 
made  below  the  dam,  and  all  the  work  done 
according  to  the  specification  and  plan  form- 
ing a  part  of  this  Report. 

The  ends  of  the  dam  are  to  be  well  se- 
cured with  abutments  of  cut  stone. 

The  place  for  the  lock  I  cannot  now  per- 
manently fix.  I  must  examine  further,  if  I 
am  to  decide  this  point.  By  the  maps,  the 
place  most  suitable  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  marked  B  on  the  map.  1  would 
deepen  the  water,  that  boats  might  pass 
freely  from  deep  water  above  the  dam  to 
deep  water  below  it,  a  distance  of  about  the 
half  of  a  mile.  This  can  be  no  very  serious 
affair. 

The  lock  will  be  two  hundred  feet  in  the 
chamber,  by  fifty  feet  wide  between  the 
gates.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  lock  like  this, 
to  go  to  all  the  expense  that  would  be  in. 
curred  if  the  lifl  were  greater.  I  therefore 
propose  to  make  the  lock  with  cut  stone 
work  around  the  gates  only,  leaving  the 
chamber  walled  only  with  rough  stone,  laid 
dry,  which  will  form  a  very  permanent  and 
cheap  work. 

In  the  plans  I  have  the  honor  to  submit, 
and  in  the  above  Report,  I  have  meant  to 
lay  before  you  the  means  of  forming  a  per- 
manent work,  and  one  that  will  properly 
connect  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  Basin  of  Chambly,  that  can  be 
speedily  made,  and  that  will  need  few  re. 
pairs. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  truly,  your  most  obe- 
dient  humble  servant, 

Wm.  R.  Hopkins, 

Civil  Engineer. 


Railroad    MitcTiKC-^At    a    lannerous 

and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Monroe,  friendly  to  the  con. 
struction  of  the  contemplated  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  convened  pursuant  to 
previous  notice,  at  the  house  of  De  Witt 
McGarrah,  on  the  17th  day  of  January, 
Joseph  R.  Andrews  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, Lewis  H.  Roe,  Ist  Vice  President, 
James  Cromwell,  2d  Vic*  President,  and 
Matthew  B.  Sweezy,  and  Jas.  Gray,  Jr.  Se- 
cretaries.  On  motion,  the  object  of  the 
meeting  having  been  stated,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  E.  B.  Carpenter,  Hudson 
McFarlan,  Genest  Roe,  Peter  Ball,  and  John 
Seaman,  together  with  the  oflScers  of  the 
meeting,  constitute  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  and  to  arafl 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this 
meeting ;  who  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereas,  the  contemplated  New -York 
and  Erie  Railroad  is  destined,  by  its  con. 
struction,  to  make  a  speedy  communica. 
tion  between  the  City  of  New. York  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  enlarge  the  commercial 
business  of  that  city,  by  bringing  to  its 
market  a  great  portion  of  the  prc^ucts  of 
the  adjoining  western  States,  and  which 
will  open  a  great  thoroughfare  through  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  of  this  state,  now 
secluded  by  their  local  situation  from  the 
benefits  of  a  ready,  market,  and  not  posses- 
sing the  advantages  given  by  nature  or 
art  to  most  of  their  sister  counties,  and 
whereas  we  highly  approve  of  the  system 
of  Internal  Improvement  adopted  and  pur- 
sued by  the  State  of  New- York,  for  many 
years  past,  which  has  so  much  exalted  the 
character  of  the  State,  and  developed  the 
euterpnze  and  liberality  of  our  citizens, 
and  secured  to  the  present  as  well  as  futtire 


generations  'many    important  and  lasting 
benefits, — therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  of 
the  contemplated  Railroad  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  City  of  New- York,  and  that  we 
believe  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
counties  through  which  it  is  to  pass  have 
just  and  equitable  claims  on  the  liberality 
and  patronage  of  the  State  for  aid  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  on  the  17th  of  De. 
cember  last,  and  that  we  will  memorialize 
the  Legislature  agreeably  to  their  recom. 
mendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  from  this  county  be  request- 
ed to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorising  subscriptions 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  stock,  or  loan  their  credit  to  that 
amount. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  different  towns  in  this  county  to  bold 
meetings  and  circulate  memorials  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for 
aid  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bath  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons 
constitute  a  committee  to  circulate  memo- 
rials for  signatures  in  this  town  :  Hudson 
McFarlan,  £.  B.  Carpenter,  John  Seaman, 
Jas.  Ball,  Jas.  Gray,  Jr.  Mills,  Hughes,  T. 
G.  Wilkes,  Joseph  M.  Shuit,  Peter  Turner, 
and  Samuel  Hughes. 

Resolved,  That  the  '^proceedings  of  this 

meeting  be  signed  by  the  officers  thereof, 

and  published  in  the  county  papers,   and 

Railroad  Journal,  in  the  city  of  New. York. 

Joseph  R.  Andkbwr,  President. 

Lewis  H.  Roe,  1st  Vice  President.  ; 

Jas.  Cromwell,  2d  do. 


Matthew  B.  Swbbzt,  }  « 


Jas.  Grat,  Jr. 


ys. 


The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  convened  on  the 
5th.  Charles  Derbigny  was  elected  President  of 
th«  Senate,  having  received  all  the  votes  except 
one  blank,  Alcee  Lal>rouche  was  unanimously 
re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  6th. 
Edward  D.  White  wa»  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  having  received  5d  votes, — the  whole  nnm. 
ber  except  three  blanks.  Gen.  Dawson  had  de. 
dined  being  considered  a  candidate. 

It  appears  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Ro. 
man,  tha.  the  receipts  into  the  State  Treasarf 
during  the  past  >ear,  amounted  9582.354;  ezpen. 
ditures  $500,867.  The  value  of  exports  from 
Louisiana  in  1834  amounted  to  the  extraordinary 
sura  ot  $35,819,185;  which  is  almost  double  the 
valutt  of  exports  from  the  whole  United  States  in 
1760  The  experu  in  1835  the  Governor  esti. 
mates  at  about  f  40,000,000,  including  500,00* 
bales  of  cotton,  100,000  hhds  of  sugar,  and  25,060 
hhds  of tebacco. 

He  warmly  recommends  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  throughout  the  State,  and  partictu 
lariy  the  contemplated  Rail  Road  Irom  New  Or- 
leans to  Natchez. 

He  also  strongly  recommends  (says  the  New 
Orleans  Bulletin,)  that  the  warehouse  system  be 
adopted  in  New  Orleans  as  in  New  York  ;  for  its 
advantages  are  many  and  certain. 

The  exports  hence  to  Mexico  are  valued  at 
nearly  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  the  imports  at 
•6,000,000. 

The  epidemical  sickness  of  this  city.  (New 
Orleans)  he  attributes  to  the  malaria  from  the 
swamp  between  this  place  and  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
and  warmly  urges  the  Assembly  to  adopt  means 
for  draining  it. 

Ho  thinks  that  by  removing  the  obstructions  oi» 
the  Alchatalya,  the  lands  on  the  confines  of  thai 
river  will  be  increased  one  million  dollars  in 
value ;  aod  that  Louisiana  sboald  not  be  so  pnb- 
lie  spirited  or  squeamish  aa  to  hesitate  longer  to 
ask  grants  of  lands  from  Coogreaa,  as  well  aa 
other  Sutes. 


AlflimRTCAN  RAttROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


(From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railway,  on  the 
Formation  of  a  Railway  by  U adulatory 
Planes.    By  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq., 
Engineer.     Dated  5th  May,  1834.* 
Since  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  to  the 
directors,  respecting  the  formation  of  rail- 
ways by  undulatory  planes,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  have  been  so  closely  occupied,  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  reconsider,  carefully, 
the  opinions  I  had  formed  on  the  subject 
several  months  ago,  founded  upon  some  ex- 
periments in  "The  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,"  with  a  model  prepared  by  Mr. 
Badnall.     These  experiments  were  consid- 
ered  by  several  persons  conclusive  in  favor 
of  an  undulatory  surface  for  a  line  of  rail- 
way. 

I  drew  a  different  conclusion  from  them, 
and  made  some  remarks  and  calculations 
at  the  time,  which  I  considered  fully  con- 
firmed it.  Since  that  time,  I  have  read  the 
greater  part  of  the  controversy,  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine," and  paid  especial  attention  to  the  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  Rainhill  plane, 
with  several  of  the  locomotive  engines  be- 
longing  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company,  without  perceiving  any 
reasons  for  changing  the  view  I  originally 

took. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted 
from  those  above  alluded  to,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears  necessary  for  explaining  the  outline 
of  the  arguments  upon  which  I  had  based 
my  views : 

A  C 


A  C,  a  horizontal  plane. 

A  B,  and  B  C,  two  inclined  planes  com- 
pleting one  undulation. 

A  carriage,  in  moving  over  the  inclined 
plane,  may  be  conceived  to  be  acted  upon 
by  three  forces,  viz. 

First. — Gravity,  varying  directly  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 

Secondly. — Mechanical  force,  such  as  a 
steam-engine,  or  a  spring. 

Thirdly. — The  uniform  retarding  force, 
arising  from  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts. 

Letn  =  sine  of  angle  of  inclination. 
g  =  force  of  gravity. 
m  =  mechanical  force  applied. 
y  =  retarding   force  arising  from 
friction. 

Then  the  force  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  three,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  n  ^  +  w  — /  —  (wi  — /;)  it  is 
evident  that  the  motion  of  the  body  is  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  remaining  force  n  g,  and 
is  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  if  fric- 
tion were  annihilated. 

In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  body 
descending  the  plane  A  B,  would  acquire 
sufficient  momentum  to  carry  it  up  to  the 
similar  plane  B  C  ;  and  were  there  a  series 
of  similar  undulations,  the  body  would  move 


♦  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  addition 
to  the  mantucript  now  printed,  on«  containing  remarks 
and  calculations  on  the  best  form  for  railway  bars,  &c., 
the  pubbcatioa  of  which  we  propoee  to  conunence  in  the 
aezt  number.  ^  .^  — .     «-  ■ 


forward  without  interruption,  and  the  velo- 
cities in  each  succeeding  undulation  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  expenditure  of  me- 
chanical power  would  be  the  space  passed 
over,  multiplied  into  the  retarding  force  = 
s  m,  or  s  f,s  being  the  space  passed  over. 

Instead  of  moving  on  an  undulating  sur- 
face, let  the  body  be  now  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  A  C  ;  its  motion  in  this  condi- 
tion can  be  influenced  by  two  forces  only, 
viz.  the  mechanical  force  m,  and  the  re- 
tarding force  y.  If  we  suppose,  therefore, 
m  =j,  it  is  obvious  that  no  motion  whatever 
can  take  place. 

At  this  point  of  the  comparison,  a  strik- 
ing diflbrence,  and  apparently  not  an  un- 
important one,  exists  between  the  undula- 
tory and  horizontal  surfaces.  In  the  former, 
gravity  communicates  a  certain  velocity, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  each  suc- 
ceeding undulation  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
the  forces  m  and  f  merely  destroy  each 
other  ;  consequently  the  body  remains  sta- 
tionary. V-   '        i    ,  •         1 

This  explains  the  experiment  which  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  in  many  cases  went 
far  to  convince  several  persons  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  undulatory  surface. 
Very  httle  reflection,  however,  is  requisite 
to  perceive  that  this  advantage  is  merely 
apparent,  and  not  real :  for  let  us  suppose 
that  the  body  at  A,  on  the  horizontal  plane, 
has  the  mean  velocity  given  to  it,  which  gra- 
vity imparts  to  the  body  moving  down  the 
first  inclined  plane  of  the  undulatory  sur- 
face ;  it  will  then  move  uniformly  with  this 
velocity  from  A  to  C,  and  arrive  at  the  lat- 
ter point  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have 
done  on  the  undulatory  line  ;  and  however 
the  length  may  be  increased,  the  body  will 
pass  over  the  distances  corresponding  to 
each  undulation  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
whether  the  surface  be  undulatory  or  hori- 
zontal. 

Let  p  =  power  expended  in  communi- 
cating any  given  velocity  to  the  body  on  the 
horizontal  surface  at  A ;  then  the  whole 
power  expended  in  moving  the  body  from 
A  to  C,  will  be  p+sm,  or  p+sf. 

But  when  theOx>dy  arrives  at  C,  it  re- 
tains its  original  velocity,  and  is  capable  of 
employing  its  power,  or  of  moving  itself  be- 
yond C ;  whereas,  on  the  undulating  sur- 
face, the  body  becomes  quite  stationary  at 
C.  In  short,  it  is  a  well  known  law  in  me- 
chanics, that  the  velocity  which  the  body 
possesses,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  power  ex- 
pended in  communicating  it ;  we  therefore 
have  the  absolute  expenditure  of  power  in 
moving  the  body  from  A  to  C  =  *  m  or  sf, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  result  as  on 
the  undulating  surface. 

Hitherto  we  have  the  forces  m  and  / 
equal,  by  which  the  friction,  or  retarding 
force,  was  merely  neutralized  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice, m  must  exceed  f,  otherwise  no  motion 
could  ensue  on  the  level  plane.  When, 
therefore,  m  is  greater  than/,  the  body  will 
be  accelerated  by  the  diflferences  of  those 
forces,  viz.  m  — f  =  d;  in  this  case  the 
motion  of  the  body  on  the  undulatory  sur- 
face is  influenced  by  a  force  represented 
by  ng-i-d. 

If  V  and  v"  represent  the  velocities  gene, 
rated  by  the  forces  n  g  and  df  in  the  same 


time,  then  v+v"  will  represent  the  velocity 
which  the  joint  forces  will  generate  in  an 
equal  space  of  time.  But  the  velocity  given 
by  the  force  n  g,  in  descending,  is  lost  in 
ascending;  hence,  the  body  will  arrive  at 
the  summit  of  each  undulation,  with  the  ve- 
locity due  to  the  action  of  the  force  d,  which 
is  y/2  d  s. 

Now,  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  acti(m 
of  the  force  d  on  the  level  plane,  the  body 
having  moved  over  an  equaJ  space,  is  also 
V  2  d  s ;  and  this  equality  in  velocity  must 
hold,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  bodies  move,  undulatory  or 
level. 

If  the  body  were  actually  propelled  by 
the  force  d,  more  efliciently  on  the  one  sur- 
face than  on  the  other,  it  must  arrive  at  the 
point  C,  with  different  velocities.  The  readi- 
est mode  of  showing  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  to  allow  it  to  expend  the  momentum  by 
moving  along  a  horizontal  plane,  or  one  of 
a  given  inclination ;  in  both  cases,  the  mo- 
mentum is  precisely  equal.  This  experi- 
ment I  repeated  several  times,  and  felt  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  results  were  ex- 
actly determined.  ■'  ' 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  undu- 
latory surface  has  an  advantage  from  the 
friction  being  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
the  body  being  on  an  inclined  surface.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this 
never  can  apply  in  practice,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  inclination  which  is  adraissibie ; 
the  reduction  in  the  friction  from  this  cause 
would  be  inappreciable.  .,     i -;  • 

But  even  allbwing  it  to  operate,  the  unoa- 
lating  surface  is  increased  in  length  by  a 
quantity  that  exactly  compensates  for  the 
reduction  in  the  friction  of  the  carriage. 


Because  the  diminution  of  friction  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  diminution  of  weight,  which 
is  as  A  B,  A  O,  but  the  spaces  passed  over 
are  as  A  C:  A  B+B  C,  or  as  A  O:  AB, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former  propor- 
tion ;  showing,  that  though  the  fi-iction  may 
be  reduced  on  the  inclined  plane,  the  dis- 
tance is  increased  precisely  in  a  ratio  to 
compensate  it. 

The  above  considerations  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that,  theoretically,  there  is  neither  ad- 
vantage nor  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  an 
undulating  surface  for  a  line  of  railway ; 
the  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  practical  application.  This  I  have 
frequently  and  carefully  considered,  and, 
generally,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Badnall's  view,  because  I  saw  clearly  that 
its  introduction  would  at  least  reduce  the 
expense  of  constructing  public  lines  of  rail- 
way ;  but  I  have  invariably  been  compelled 
to  conclude  that  its  adoption  would  be  at- 
tended with  greater  expense  in  the  carriage, 
greater  uncertainty  in  the  operation,  in 
many  cases  greater  inconvenience,  and  in 
all  greater  risks  of  accidents,  than  in'  j^' 
horizontal  line  of  railway,  or  one  approach-  ' 
ing  to  it  a^  nearly  9S, x^r^ymstances  would., 
pemut. 

Greater  ultimate  expense,  I   conceive, 


"^ 
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•wo\Ai  ariae  in  part  from  the  stdditional  wear 
and  tear,  both  upon  carriages  and  engines, 
firun  the  varying  velocities  which  must  be 
coatinuaUy  taking  place  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  road. 
■  This  objection  is  considered  by  many  of 
no  weight ;  I  need  only  refer,  however,  to 
practical  men,  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  observing  the  destruction  of  machinery 
where  varying  velocities  are  admitted  ;  in- 
deed.  I  cannot  refer  to  a  better  instance  than 
RaiiditU  and  Sutton  inclined  planes,  where 
the  objectional  nature  of  inclined  planes  is 
evident  to  all  conversant  with  machinery,  and 
from  whence  (it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say)  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  locomotive  engines  on  the  Liver, 
pool  and  Manchester  Railway  has  sprung. 

The  engines  on  aa  undulating  line  must 
obviously,  at  the  bottom  of  each  undulation, 
attain  a  velocity  considerably  greater  than 
what  is  required  upon  a  horizontal  line, 
where  it  may  be  neariy  uniform.     ^   ;  .- 

Now,  in  locomotive  engines,  this  single 
ctrcumatance  gives  rise  to  three  sep>arate 
objections,  neither  of  which  is  undeserving 
of  attention,  and  which  are  distinct  from 
that  of  wear  and  tear  arising  simply  out  of 
velocity. 

.First. — In  the  construction  of  these  ma- 
chines, it  is  a  consideration  of  the  very  first 
importance,  to  proportion  and  adapt  the  rela- 
tive  speeds  of  the  different  parts  to  the  ve- 
locity at  which  the  engines  are  intended  to 
travel ;  and  though  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  these  engines  are  worked  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  I  have  seen-sufiicient  to  con- 
vince me  that  uniformity  in  the  velocities  is 
extremely  desirable,  and  that  they  never 
perform  so  economically  as  when  the  in- 
tended velocity  is  adhered  to  within  very 
narrow  limits,  which  is  quite  impracticable 
on  an  undulating  road. 
r  Secondly. — When  the  velocity  of  these 
engines  exceeds  that  for  which  they  are  cal- 
culated, the  steam  acts  leas  forcibly  on  the 
piatona,  and  thus  produces  an  absolute  loss 
of  power,  or,  in  other'words,  an  increased 
consumption  of  fuel. 

"nurdly. — From  the  present  construction 
of  locomotive  engines,  every  different  speed 
of  travelling  is  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  diminution  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fire,  which  occasions  a  con- 
tinual working  amongst  the  different  parts 
of  the  boiler,  from  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  never  fails  in  a  short 
time  to  render  the  boiler  more  or  less  leaky. 

Every  experienced  steam-engine  builder 
has  had  instances  brought  under  his  obser- 
vation, of  the  destruction  of  boilers  by  being 
exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature. 
In  alt  railways,  except  such  as  are  perfectly 
horizontal,  this  objection  applies  with  more 
or  leaa  fewe.  I  theref<Nre  only  mention  it 
in  this  place,  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
undulating  railway  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
evil  arising  from  great  inequalities  in  the 
tenoperature.  ,,-,-,. ;   '  v 

These  are  my  principal  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  the  expense  of  carriage  would 
be  grea^r  on  an  undulated  line,  and  the 
same  remarks  appear  to  me  to  lead  to  the 
00BGlD8i(»),  that  there  would  be  greater  un. 
certain^  in  the  operation. 


Inconvenience  would,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
sult from  not  having  the  power  to  halt  at 
any  given  point  on  the  line  of  railway. 
This  may  be  done  without  inconvenience, 
on  a  line  of  road  not  possessing  inclinations 
beyond  the  power  of  the  engines ;  but  where 
the  inclinations  of  the  planes  exceed  that 
power,  it  is  clear  that  some  expedient  must 
be  contrived  to  overcome  the  delay  that 
must  ensue.  I  have  only  heard  of  one, 
which  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced seriously.  I  allude  to  the  proposal 
that  an  engine,  when  stopped  by  any  chance 
on  an  inc^ation  beyond  its  power,  should 
be  worked  backwards  and  forwards  until 
sufficient  momentum  be  acquired  for  sur- 
mounting the  next  summit. 

This  is  an  operation  not  only  of  time, 
but  in  many  cases  would  be  imminently  dan- 
gerous, and  could  not  fail  to  be  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent  would  be  increased,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  increase  of  speed  is  attended 
with  greater  frequency  of  accident,  but  rather 
that  such  mishaps  are  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive and  serious  when  they  do  occur. 

I  now  come  to  consider  more  immedi- 
ately the  chief  object  of  the  memorial  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  directors,  viz.  The 
expediency  of  making  an  experiment  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  ex- 
tending  over  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Dalton. 

In  recommending  the  directors  to  make 
such  an  experiment,  those  gentlemen  have 
evidently  been  influenced  by  the  fitatement 
in  the  memorial,  that  it  would  not  cost  over 
J&500,  and  that  the  experiment,  should  it 
fail,  would  be  productive  of  no  detriment 
to  the  Railway  Company. 

I  have  thoroughly  considered  the  expense 
of  such  an  expeqment,  and  also  the  proba- 
ble inconvenience  that  would  arise  out  of 
its  failure,  and  supposing  the  latter  result,  I 
am  satisfied  it  could  not  cost  the  Railway 
Company  less  than  £8,000  or  £10,000  ; 
and  this  sum  may  be  made  to  appear  with- 
out taking  into  the  account  many  contin- 
gencies that  would  necessarily  attend  such 
a  circumstance.       '     vT-r-^-'^  .  ;•   . 

The  ballasting  and  laying  the  rails  alone 
costs  from  £800  to  £1,000  per  mile,  and 
this  charge  must  unquestionably  be  incurred 
in  merely  transforming  the  undulated  sur- 
face to  an  uniform  one.  The  embankments 
would  require  to  be  brought  to  a  higher,  and 
excavations  to  a  lower,  level ;  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  whole  of  the  bridges,  over 
and  under  the  railway. 

In  short,  you  could  only  prepare  for  the 
contingency  of  a  failure,  by  erecting  tem- 
porary bridges  over  the  railway,  throughout 
the  ten  miles,  imtil  the  utiUty  of  the  scheme 
had  been  determined.    -     ■'^5  ?  r  ■    r  ;      ' 

These,  and  other  considerations,  connect- 
ed with  the  detail  of  executing  the  railway, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
here,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
render  intelligible  in  a  report  like  the  pre- 
sent, fully  convince  me  that  it  would  be  at 
least  rash  to  advise  an  expensive  experi- 
ment on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way, which,  in  any  event,  could  only  save 
a  very  small  sum  in  the  original  expend!. 


ture,  with  the  posabihty  of  your  not  suc- 
ceeding to  your  expectations ;  thus  produc- 
ing a  result  fraught  with  mischief  to  the 
undertaking  generally. 

I  feel  it,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Badnall,  to 
state  that  I  consider  a  trial  upon  some  branch 
road  might  be  made  with  advantage,  as  the 
adoption  of  his  ideas  would  certainly  be 
productive,  in  many  cases,  of  considerable 
saving  in  the  first  cost,  which,  in  some 
branch  roads,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

I  must,  however,  again  repeat,  that  no 
saving  of  pow.er  could  be  by  any  possibility 
effected. 

Robert  Stephenson. 


Great  Blast  at  CrAigleith  Qcarrt. — 
The  long  time  in  which  preparations  for  a 
great  explosion  at  this  quarry  have  been 
going  on,  and  the  effects  that  were  expected 
to  result  from  the  experiment,  by  a  great 
saving  of  labor  and  expense,  in  at  once  dis- 
lodging a  great  mass  of  rock,  and  also  les- 
senmg,  if  nat  altogether  removing,  the  risk 
which  attends  the  blowing  up  of  small  por- 
tions  of  rock  from  the  nying  fraements, 
rendered  the  experiment  which  took  place 
on  Saturday  se'ennight,  (18lh  Oct.  18S4,) 
a  subject  of  much  interest  both  in  a  public 
and  scientific  point  of  view.  It  having  been 
intimated  by  bills  that  the  blast  was  to  take 
place  at  three  o'clock,  long  before  that  hour 
crowds  of  people  were  proceeding  along  the 
roads  leading  to  the  quarry,  and  by  three 
o'clock  every  place  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  spot  was  filled  with  spectators. 
At  the  time  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
there  was  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple on  the  grounds  around  the  quarry  ;  and 
curiosity  was  so  much  excited,  that  even  on 
the  Castle-hill,  and  also  on  the  Corstorphine 
hill,  a  great  many  people  were  collected. 
At  half-past  two  o  clock,  the  conductor,  en- 
closed in  a  block-tin  tube,  36  feet  long,  and 
half-inch  diameter,  was  introduced  into  the 
bore.  The  depth  of  the  bore  was  60  feet, 
and  7^  inches  diameter  at  top,  and  6  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  charged  with  500  lb.  of 
Sir  Henry  Bride^e's  double-strong  blasting 
powder.  At  half-past  three  the  match  was 
lighted,  and  in  three  minutes  the  explosion 
took  place.  The  report  was  not  so  loud  as  ' 
from  a  small  piece  of  ordnance ;  but  the  ef- 
fect that  was  produced  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  all  the  scientific  gentlemen  present, 
and  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations 
that  had  been  conceived  by  the  projector. 
At  the  moment  of  explosion,  the  great  mass 
of  rock  appeared  to  those  at  a  short  distance 
to  be  forced  upwards,  and  then  to  rend  in 
large  and  deep  fissures.  It  is  calculated  that 
upwards  of  30,000  tons  of  solid  rock  have 
been  displaced  by  this  experiment.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  practi- 
cable, and,  we  understand,  was  conducted 
and  carried  through  by  Mr.  Millar,  who,  in 
1824,  after  the  great  fire  in  the  Parliament 
Close,  suggested  and  carried  into  effect  the 
blowing  up  of  the  gable  of  the  high  land 
which  overlooked  the  Cow-gate.  Among 
the  scientific  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
we  observed  Mr.  Jardine,  Mr.  Playfair,  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Grainger. 
— [Eldinburgh  Observer.] 

Without  female  society,  it  has  been  juatljr  Mid, 
that  the  beginning  of  men'a  lire's  would  be  belp- 
les!!,  (he  middle  without  pleasure,  and  the  end 
without  comfort. 

He  who  has  found  a  fnand  in  whoraf  he  ean 
unreservedly  confide,  may  consider  himaslf  ss 
distinguishedly  blessed ;  for  a  true  friend  is  the 
greatest  of  all  possibU  acquisitions. 
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0^  This  number  of  the  Journal  has  been 
delayed  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing the  report  of  the  survey  of  the 
New- York  and  Erie  railroad. 

OCh  We  again  request  subscribers,  who 
desire  to  perfect  their  volumes,  by  supplying 
lost  numberty  to  forward  a  list,  with  their 
subscription  for  Volume  4th.  Some  of  our 
surplus  and  loose  numbers  are  growing 
short.  "  First  come  first  served,"  with  us, 
as  with  most  others,  especially  when  the 
payment  is  in  advance.  No  charge  is  made 
for  supplying  a  few  lost  numbers,  if  they 
can  be  furnished  without  breaking  a  set  ; 
those  who  wish  them  must  not  delay. 


**  Our  favorite  Atlantic  city,*'  in  the  subjoined 
«rticl«,  if,  we  need  hardly  aay,  the  busy  buathng 
thriTing  city  of  New  York. 

Internal  Commerce. — A  convention  composed 
of  proprietors  and  agents  of  all  the  Tow  Boatb 
upon  the  Hudson  River,  of  each  line  of  boats 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  of  all  the  vessels  and  Steam. 
boats  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  o(  all  ibe  lines  of  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  collectively  form  the 
great  ehain  of  transportation  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  Ohio  River,  has  just  cloned  its 
labors  in  this  city,  after  an  active  session  of  nearly 
a  week.  During  this  session  such  explanations 
and  concessions  have  been  m.itually  made  as  will 
result  in  materially  reducing  the  rates  of  trans, 
portation,  particularly  on  property  passing  the 
Ohio  Canal.  On  such  property  the  arrangements 
are  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Commis. 
sioners  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and,  it  is  believed, 
sccore  the  immense  trade  which  must  flow  to  and 
from  the  vast  valley  ol  the  Oho,  to  our  favorite 
Atlantic  city. 

We  view  this  convention  as  one  in  connexion 
with  the  progress  ot  internal  commerce,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  Western  Empire  as  of  more  con- 
sequence than  any  which  has  gone  before  it,  for 
«ny  similar  purpose,  since  the  commencement  of 
Che  Erie  Canal.  Its  doings  may  be  taken  as  a 
fl«ra  presage  that,  for  the  future,  in  whatever 
measures  the  eastern  members  of  our  common, 
wealth  may  propose  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity,  they  will  always  be  promptly  met  by 
the  generous  and  enlightened  lijeraliiy  of  the  west. 

We  are  fully  informed  that  there  has  probably 
seldom  been  «  convention  of  individuals  whose 
separate  interests  have  apparently  been  so  various, 
and  who  have  heretofore  been  ao  tenaciously  jeal 
ous  of  each  other,  having  passed  a  week  in  dis- 
cussion,  and  finally  separating  in  such  perfect 
iharmony,  and  unity  of  views.  The  convention 
•«mbrared  a  mass  of  intelligence  connected  with 
the  West,  its  proppects,  and  its  present  and  future 
'Welfare,  which,  on  no  former  occasion,  has  been 
asMmbled.— {Buffalo  Whig.] 

Canai.  Tolls. — The  Canal  Board  met  yes. 
terday  at  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  agreed 
npon  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged  upon  the 
New  York  canals  for  the  year  1835.  The  rates 
generally  have  not  been  altered.  On  boards,  plank, 
scantling,  sawed  timber,  &«.,  there  has  been  a 
redaction  from  8  mills  to  5  mills  per  1000  feet 
per  mile  ;  and  the  rates  on  mahogany  boardsare 
£xedat  15  mills  per  1000  feet  per  mile,  instead 
of  psying  merchandize  toll.  Some  other  trifling 
alterations  have  been  made.  The  rates  as  adop. 
<ed  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. — [Alb.  Arg.] 

The  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  Railroad 
Line  between  thia  city  and  New  York,  deserve 
all  praise  and  encouragement  for  the  facility, 
safety  and  convenience  with  which  passengers 
are  transported  in  despite  of  the  weathnr.  The 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  can  be 
Aiily  appreciated  at  this  seaaon  of  the  year,when. 
instead  of  being  obhged  to  ride  all  night  in  a 
mail-stage,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  the 
winter,  the  travellers  to  New  York  journey  thith. 
«r  aa  quickly  and  easily  as  in  summer.— [Nat. 


STKPHBlfSOir« 

Builder  qf  a  superior  ttyle  of  faaaenger  Cart  for Rail- 
rotui, 
No.  364  EUzabethitreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
C5- RAILROAD    COMPANIES    would   do    well  to 
ejiamiii  heee  Cars;  a  specinien  of  which  maybe  leen 
on  ihat  part  of  tQe  New- York  and  Harltem  Railroad, 
now  in  operation.  Jiotf 


RAILROAD  CAR  'WHBEI.S  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

Q"  Also,  AXLES  rurnithed  and  fitted  to  wheelr 
ci>mplete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subacribere  at  Fateraon,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- Yoric,  will  be  promptly  attended  lo. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned. complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUMkGROSVENOR. 

PATKNT  HAHniBRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAUiROAD  SPIKES. 

ICf'  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boai  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
BO  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING k  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  M.  Y.  sept.18-1  y 


RAIIilVAY  IRON. 

1  Flat  Bart  in 
t^  maety.five  tons  ot  I  inch  by  \  inch,  ,'  I'thsol  Uto  Id 
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40 
800 
800 


do.  U  do. 
do.  l|  do. 
do.  a  do. 
do.  -i^  do. 
soon  expected. 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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couu'rsunk 

-.holes  ends  cut 

'at  an  angle  of 

4o  degr's  with 

splicing  pla's, 

nails  to  suit. 

per  yard,  with  the  re* 


aoOdo.ofEdxe  Rails  of  S6  lbs 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  or  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Bailway  Cars,  and  of  60  indies  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  2j,  2J,  3,  ^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  fer 
Sailway  Cars  and  Locumotiv«a  of  patent  iron. 

The  ubove  wiil  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  Slate  Govern- 
ments and  Incoriiorated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
;aken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  O.  RALSTON. 

S  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples ofall  thedifferentkindsof  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  ill  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  willbe  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  lo  examine  them.  d71meowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

drljT  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  eslablishment,  stiuated  one 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improveiiivnts  cunnist  <if 

No.  1.  Bailer  House,  50  (eei  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  J^ctmative 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  BlaekamitM'a  Skay,  50  feet  by  20.  fiued  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lacamative  Huute.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  l>eat  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  cetabliab- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buiMing,  covered  with  slate, 
120  feet  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wheeU,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac. ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  llolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Haniineis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  watsr-whcei ;  one  very  supe 
rior  :2  horse  Steam  Engine,  wliicli  could  be  dispensed 
With;  anda  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupotas,  Core  oven,  Cranes,  &c.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  u>  thr  Fnundry  is  a  large 
ware-bouie,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Loconiolive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  Sliaft<<,  Sioves,  Grates,  Jtc.  tec. 
These  were  made  of  the  most  durable niattrials,  under  the 
direciion  of  a  very  scicniilic  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  by  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
aecommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  FoUn 
dry,  room  lor  cleaning  ca.siiiigs,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  &.c.  kc. 

The  above  c«tabli«hineat  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  businesi  than  any 
ether  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
blishmcr.l;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Vaid  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providenci;  and 
Worcester  Uailroads.  Tke  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  new 
running' on  the  latter  road,  aitd  the  "Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  o(  Peiiii>ylvania,  were  built  at  thesis  works. 
With  the  Palterntand'Mathinery  now  in  the  premises,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tender?,  be^iides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  mads  per  auiium. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

TH08.  J.  £CKL£Y,Treu'.  Jtc,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PhiladelpbU. 

Boston,  Dec.  WiltOt. 


BAILEOAD  CAS8, 

Meswti.  D.^  J.  MITCHELL,  Eclipae  Foundry,  HoUK 
daysburgta,  HuotlngNNi  county,  Peansylvania,  art  now 
prepared  to  mauufaetare,  at  ahort  notice,  any  number  of 
Railroad  Cars— in  the  moat  approved  ana  sabstaatial 
waaner.        Jaa.84t 

O- TOAVNSRND  4t  DVRFBE,  of  Palmyra, 
Manufaeture.Tt  of  Hailroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
Miablishmentto  Hudson,  under  the  rame  ol  Dur/ee,  Jfay 
It  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out splice)  tor  inclined  planet)  ol  flailruacs  at  the  shoilesi 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  ul  the  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arereferredtoJ.B.  Jervis,Eng.  M.  fc  H.R.  H.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Arctiibald.  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company ,  Carbobdale,  Luterne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  I 
January  39,  1833  ) 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

S:;^  Compasses  ol  various  sisea  and  of  superior  qaa]«  < 
ity  warranted.  *' 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  sueet, 

J3I  6l  corner  of  Maidenlane. 

SVRVEYiaiO  AND  ENOINEERINCI         < 
INSTRVMENTS. 

{3"  The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instra- 
menta  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  principles  of  construction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  neir:  among  which  are  an   Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  aitacbetj,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ofthe  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — alBu,a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Levelling  laairument,  with  a  Ooniometar 
attached,  particularly  aJapied  to  Railroad  purposas. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  sureal, 

Fhlladeiphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otners  intereaitad. 

Baltimore,  18S3. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Instrumenu  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohk> 
Railroad.    I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  in- 
formation.Tbe  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  - 
The  whole  number  ofthe  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eictM.  ;.'-,• 
These  are  all  exclusive  ofthe  number  in  the  service  of  tlie  . 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thef 
have  in  fact jieeded  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accUents 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  asaistanu  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  tiie  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
toanyottterdecriptioQ  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tri. 
ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improvisd  witharever* 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ot  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com* 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbeajs 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  belteva 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u»e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  higtily 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  Irlend, 
JAMES  P. STABLER,  Sup'tof Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  18S9. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compoas,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  ana  as  such  mostcheerfnily  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Oermantown,  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  wliich  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

MKNRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ene.Pbilad. 

ml  Iv  Germani.  and  Norrist  Railroad        '; 
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Atlantic  and  New  Orccamb  Seaboard 
Line  Cohpant. — We  had  occasion,  during 
the  last  summer,  to  refer  to  this  new,  con- 
templated, route  to  New-Orleans,  (see  vol. 
iii..  No.  31,  Aug.  9,  of  this  Journal) — and, 
from  the  information  then  before  us,  wern 
disposed  to  think  favorably  of  it.  Some 
time  after,  and  during  a  long  absence  of  the 
Editor  in  the  country,  a  communication, 
signed  "  Civis,"  was  received,  in  which 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  route.  This  communication,  which  we 
now  publish,  (see  page  66,)  was  mislaid,  and 
only  recently  came  to  light.  We  also  pub- 
lish iu  this  number,  several  other  articles 
relating  to  the  route,  with  one  or  two  short 
extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  company, 
and  ask  attention  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  one 
in  which  many  of  our  citizens  are  much 
interested. 

Books  are,  we  understand,  to  be  opened 
in  this  city  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  of 
which  the  customary  notice,  we  presume, 
will  be  given.  •      :     v 


New. York  and  Erie  Railroad On  the  4th 

instant,  an  election  took  place  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  which  Mr.  James  G. 
King  was  elected  President  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
'Elkazar  Lord,  who  resigned  the  office.  The 
following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  Board  of 


Directors,  and  they  will,  we  are  sure,  give  cha. 
racter,  and  ensure  success,  to  the  undertaking. 

James  G.  King,  John  Duer,  Goold  Hoyt,  James 
Boorman,  S.  B.  Ruggles,  Stephen  Whiiuey,  P. 
G.  Stuyvesant,  George  D.  Wickham,  Rleazar 
Lord,  Peter  Harmony,  John  G.  Coster,  Michael 
Bumham,  Elihu  Townsend,  John  Rathbone, 
jun.,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  Joshua 
Whitney. 

On  the  last  page  may  be  found  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  their  last  meeting. 


Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad. — The 

following  gentlemen  were,  on  the  20th  Jun., 

chosen  by  the  stockholders,  directors  of  this 

company.     They  hold  tlic ur  office  uatil  the 

first  Monday  of  June,  1836  ; 

Nathaniel  Garruw,  Elijah  Miller,  Geo.  B. 
Throop,  John  M.  Sherwood,  Stephen  Van 
Auden,  Richard  Steele,  John  Seymour,  Abi- 
jah  Fitch,  Edward  E.  Marvine,  Asaph  D. 
Leonard,  Vivus  W.  Smith,  Henry  Raynor, 
and  Allen  Warden. — [Syracuse  Constitu- 
tionalist.] 

[From  the  Albany  Argua.] 
Amount  of  taxable  property  in    the  State. 

AND  the  amount  PAID  FROM  THE  GENERAL  FUND  TO 

THE  CANAL  FUND. — We  copy  the  following  state- 
ment taken  from  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Comptroller,  on  Saturday,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
solution  of  that  body  : 

"  The  taxable  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  State,  as  ascertained 
by  the  assessments  for  the  year  1834,  is  as  fol. 
lows,  viz: 

Real  estate,  $345,403,230 

Personal  estate,  .'07,599,971 


Total.  (  { 53003,201 

"The  statement  marked  B.  exhibits  the  ». 
mount  of  capital  stock  of  all  (he  corporations  in 
the  State  liable  to  taxation,  and  the  real  estate 
held  by  each  ;  arranged  under  the  beads  of  the 
several  counties  in  which  the  corporations  are 
situated. 

"  There  may  be  corporations  in  the  State  lia- 
ble to  taxation,  which  are  not  included  in  this  list, 
although  great  pains  have  been  taken  for  the  last 
year  to  obtain  returns  from  nil  existing  corpora, 
tions,  and  to  get  inlormation  in  relation  to  those 
which  had  become  extinct.  To  effect  this  abject, 
a  list  was  made  out  in  183S,  of  cveiy  corporation 
found  ill  the  8c^sion  laws  from  1791  to  1833,  a 
period  of  42  years,  and  circulars  were  sent  to 
such  as  had  not  made  to  this  office  the  annual  re- 
turns required  by  the  3d  sec  p.  415,  1  R.  S.  The 
list  made  out  contains  nearly  one  thousand  incor. 


porations  ot  every  description.  The  number  of 
those  now  in  existence  and  liable  to  taxation,  aa 
given  in  the  siaiemcni  marked  B.,  is  two  hundred 
and  (ifiy-one.  There  are  a  great  number  uf  tnm. 
pike,  manufacturing  and  other  companies  in  ope* 
ration  in  the  State  which  are  not  embodied  in.tba 
list  reported,  for  the  reason  that  tSeir  dividends 
are  not  such  as  to  make  thtm  uxable ;  aod  « 
great  number  of  the  corporations  originally  grant. 
ed  have  become  extinct. 

"  The   capital   of  all   the  corporations  in  the 
State  liable  lo  taxation,  amounts 
to  852,998.919  31 

"  The  amount  of  stock  held  by 
the  Stats,  or  literary  of  charitable 
institutions,  amounts  tfi  the  sum  of       632,598  00 

"  Leaving  a  io<«i  amount  of 
stock  and  real  estate  Uab's  to  tax- 
Mtvn,  in  all  the  ioeorpf»raied  cem- 
panics  in  the  State,  of  SSa.SeG.SSl  81 

*'  The  total  amount  of  real  estate  held  by  «1I 
the  corporations  which  are  liable  to  taxatioa,  ia 
$3,882,857  78,  which  lum  is  embraced  in  the 
total  of  taxable  capital  PS  stated  abova 

'•  The  taxable  property  of  the  State  majr  be 
classed  as  follows,  viz  : 

Real  estate  own. 
ed  by  corporaions.$3,882,857  78 

Amount  of  stock 
for  which  corpora- 
tions are  taxed       48,483,534  03 

953.»6«,M1  il 

Real  estate  other  .     , 

than  that  owned  by 
corporations  341.530,373  3S 

Personal  estate 
other  than  that  as>  , 

Bcssed  to  corpora, 
tions,  59.116,436  97 


400,636,809  19 


Total,  as  shown  above.  453,003,301  08 

"  The  amount  of  the  contnbutiona  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  caast 
fund,  from  1816  to  1834,  are  as  tollows,  viz  : 

Vendue  duty,  83,193,807  61 

Salt  duty,  1.873,329  68 

Avails  of  land  sales,  (Grand  Isl. 
and.  Alc.)  63.543  80 

Appropriations  from  Traaenry,  43,957  09 


Total, 


$5,173,638  18 


MoRNiNo.^At  the  morning's  dawn,  when  na. 
turc,  lefreshed  by  the  dews  of  night,  smiles 
around  and  revives  afi^eeh,  she  cries  aloud — '  O, 
murial !  Why  art  thou  a  prey  to  care  and  anxiety? 
Is  not  God  thy  father  ?  Shall  he  who  made  thee 
forsake  his  child  7  The  term  of  thy  existence  ia 
not  confined  to  thy  pilgrimage  on  earth,  it  extends 
to  eternity  !' — [Atlas.] 
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Railroad  Convention. — We  annex  the 
proceedings  of  a  Railroad  Convention  held 
at  White  Pigeon,  M.  T.  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1835,  and  hope  to  learn  that  their 
application  to  the  War  Department  for  a 
survey  of  the  route  proves  successful. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Railroad  Convention, 
convened  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Rowley,  in 
White  Pigeon,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  unit- 
ing Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  by  a  Rail- 
road, Neil  M'Gaft'ey,  was  appointed  Chair. 
man,  and  Joseph  L,  Jernegan,  Secretary. 

The  folloAving  named  gentlemen  appear- 
ed and  look  their  seats  as  Delegates. 

From   White     Pigeon,    Neal    M'Gaffey, 
♦;  Isaac  Adams,  Robert  Clark,  Jr.  Mr.  Judson, 

i  David  Clark,  Charles  Kellogg,  and  H.  Loo- 

mis. 

From  Constautine,  W.  T-  House,  and  E. 
P.  Clarke. 

From    Motiville,   H.    L.   Stewart,     and 
Elias  Taylor. 
ri  From  Michigan  City,  Ia.,William  Teall, 

and  David  Sprague. 

From  St.  Joseph  county,  la.,  G.  W.  Fow- 
ler. 

From  Goshen,  la.,  Joseph  L.  Jernegan, 
James  R.  M'Cord,  and  John  D.  Defrees. 

From     Elkhart,    la.,  George    Crawford, 
•    William  A.  Nelson,  and  P.  S.  Kenyon. 

From  Perrysburgh,  Ohio,  Willard  V. 
Way,  and  Albion  N.  Olney. 

From  Lagrange  Co.  la.,  O.  C.  Ward,  E. 
Littlefield,  and  T.  Gale. 

From  Toledo,  M.  T.,  Stephen  B.  Com- 
'  stock,  and  Andrew  Palmer. 

From  Bristol,  la.,  L.  M.  Alveson. 

The  object  of  the  Convention  jiaving 
been  explained,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  navigable  waters  of  Maumee 
river  Xq  the  south  end  of  Michigan  lake,  de- 
^  mands'  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route- 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  draft  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  expressive  of  the  views 
of  this  Convention,  and  praying  for  the  sur- 
vey of  the  route  contemplated  by  the  last 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  pleasure 
the  efforts  making  in  New-York  to  connect 
the  city  of  New- York  with  Lake  Erie  by  a 
Railroad,  and  that  we  consider  it  of  great 
National  importance,  that  a  continued  road 
should  be  made  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
to  connect  with  the  contemplated  road  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  Maumee  river  to 
the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  solicits 
the  co-operation  in  this  work,  of  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,  and 
that  we  will  use  all  suitable  means  to  en- 
courage its  commencement  and  completion. 

Resolved,  That  Philander  Chase,  Joseph 
L.  Jemeg-an,  and  Neal  M'Gaffey,  be  ap- 
pointed a  corresponding  committee  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  able  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  be  published  in  the  Michigan 
Statesman,  and  in  such  other  papers  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  may 
be  disposed  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Convention  ;  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  M.T.,  and 
to  those  Representatives  in  Congress  whose 
constituents  are  interested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work. 

N.  M'Gaffey,  Chairman. 
^~  J.  Jos.  L.  JfiKNEOAN,  Secretary. 
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Rmtes  of  Toll. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbo  Canal  Board,  at  the  Comptrol- 
ler's  office,  in  the  city  of  AlbaBy,  on  the  22d 
January,  1835,  the  following  rates  of  toil  were 
established,  in  lieu  of  all  rates  heretofore  es- 
tablished by  this  Board. 

No.  Provuions. 

1.  On  flour,  salted  be«f  and  pork,  but- 

ter and  cheese,  beer  and  cider,  per 
1000  pounds,  per  mile, 

2.  On  bran  and  ship-stufTs  in  bulk,  per 

1000  pounds  per  mile, 

Iron,  Mineral;  Oret,  &.r. 

3.  On  salt  manufactnred  in  this  state, 

per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

4.  On  foreign   salt,  per   1000  pounds 

per  mile, 

5.  On   gypsum,   the  product   of  this 

state,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

6.  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,   earth, 

leached  ashes,  manure  and  iron 
ore,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

7.  On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  kelp,  mine- 

ral coal,  charcoal,  pig  iron,  broke^i 
castings  and  scrap  iron,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

8.  On  stove  and  all  other  iron  castings, 

going  to  or  from  tide  water,  per 
1000  pounds  per  mile, 

9.  On  copperas  and  manganese,  going 

towards  tids  water,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

10.  On  bar  and  pig  leatl,  goin;  towards 
tide  water,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

Fura,  Peltry,  Skint,  &c. 

11.  On  furs  and  peltry,  (except  deer, 
buffalo  and  moose  skins,)  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

12.  On  deer,  buffalo  and  moose  skins, 
par  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

13.  On   sheep    skins    and    other   raw 

hides  of  domeatic  animals  of  the 
United  States,  per  H)00  pounds 
per  mile, 

14.  On  imported  raw  hides  of  domes- 

tic and  other  animals,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile. 

Furniture,  Sec. 

15.  On  household  furniture,  accompa- 
nied  by,  and  actually  belonging 
to,  families  emigrating,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

16.  On  carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  ploughs 
and  mechanics'  tools,  necessary 
for  the  owner's  individual  use, 
when  accompanied  by  the  own. 
er,  emigrating  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

Stone,  Slatt,  &.c. 

17.  On  slate  and  tile  for  rooting,  and 
stone  ware,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

18.  On  all  stone  wrought,  or  un. 
wrought,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile. 

Lumber,  Wood,  &C' 

19.  On  timber,  squared  and  round, 
per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  if  car- 
ried in  boats, 

20.  On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafis, 
per  100  cubic  fei  t  per  mile, 

21.  1st — On  boards,  plank,  scantling, 
and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to 
inch  measure,  and  all  siding,  lath, 
and  other  sawed  stuff  less  than 
one  inch  thick,  carriedj  in  boats, 
(except  sucli  as  is  enumerated  in 
regulations  number  23  and  32,) 
per  1000  feet  per  mile, 

2d — On  mahogany,  (except  veneer- 
ing,) reduced  to  inch  measure,  per 
10()0  feet  per  mile, 

32.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in 
rafts,  per  1000  feet  per  mile, 

23.  On  sawed  lath  0I  less  than  five 
feet  in  langth,  split  Itnh,  hoop 
poles,  hand  spikes,  rowing  oars 
and  broom  handles,  per  1000 
poiuuls  per  mile,  0    2    0 
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On  staves  and  heading,  transport* 
ed  in  boats,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

On  the    same,    if  transported   in 
rafts,  per  1000  pouads  per  mile, 
On  shingles  per  M.  per  mile,  car- 
ried in  bdau. 

On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rails, 
per  M.per  mile. 

On  split  posts,  and  rails  for  fen- 
cing, per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in 
boats. 

On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 
per  M.  per  mile. 

On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 
toll,)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per 
mile. 

On  the  same,  if  transported  in 
rafts,  per  cord  per  mile. 
32.  0:i  sawed  stuffs  for  window  blinds, 
not  exceeding  one -fourth  pf  an 
inch  in  thicknets,  per  1000  pounds 
per  mile, 

Agrieuliural  Produetioru,  4cc. 
S3.  On  couon,    per  1000  pounds  per 
mile,  ^ 

34.  On  live  cattle,  sheep  an  1  hogs,  per. 

1000  lbs.  per  mile, 

35.  On  horses,  (and  each  horse  when 
not  weigtied,  to  be  computed  at 
900  pounds,)  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

36.  On  rags,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

37.  On  hemp  end  tobacco,  going  tow. 
ards  tide  water,  per  1000  poimdt 
par  mile, 

38.  On  hemp,   going  from  tide  water, 

per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

39.  On  wheat  and  all  other  agricultu- 

ral productions  oi  the  U.  States, 
not  particularly  specified,  and  net 
being  merchandize,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

40.  On  Bnerchandize, 
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42. 


Articlet  not  enumerated. 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or 

excepted,   passing  from  tide  wa. 

ter,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or 

excepted,    passing    tuveardt    tide 

water,  per  lOOO  pounds  per  mile, 

Boat$  and  Paasengert. 

43.  On  boats  nsed  chiefly  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  navigat. 
ing  the  Erie  Canal  between  Sche. 
nectady  and  Utica,  per  mile 

44.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  traiu- 
portation  ef  persons,  and  navigat- 
ing the  Erie  Canal,  west  of  Utica, 
per  mile, 

45.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  persons,  and  navigat- 
ing the  Champlain  or  Champlain 
and  Junction  Canal,  per  mile, 

46.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  persons,  snd  naviga- 
gating  the  Oswego  Canal,  per 
mile, 

47.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  truns 
portation  of  persons,  and  naviga- 
ting the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Ca- 
nal, and  the  lateral  canal  to  E  ast 
Cayuga  village,  or  either  of  them, 
per  mile, 

48.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  navigating  the 
Junction  Canal,  and  not  connect- 
ed with  regular  lines  of  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  on 
the  Erie  or  Champlain  Canals,  per 
mile,  50 

49.  On  hosts  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  property,  per  mile,        2 

5U.  On  each  person  over  eight  years 
of  age,  transported  in  a  boat  used 
chiefly  for  the  transportation  of 
persons,  per  mile, 

51.  On  each  person  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  traiuported  in  a  boat  naed 
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chiefly  for  the   transportation   of 
property,  per  mile,  0    2    0 

Resolved,  That  articles  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  coming  towards  tide  water, 
are  te  be  charged  as  heretotore,  at  the  rate  fixed 
for  non.enumerated  articles  comin/?  towards  tide 
water. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  rates  of  toll  be, 
and  thny  are  hereby  established  ;  and  that  the 
same  be  hereafter  charged  and  collected  on  the 
several  canals  of  this  State,  in  lieu  of  all  rates 
of  toll  heretofore  established  upon  any  or  either 
of  the  said  canals,  or  any  part  thereof. 
-   j:  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 

Samuel  Young, 
'  Wm.  C.  Bouck, 

[  Jonas  Earll,  Junior, 

;  Michael  Hoffman, 

i  Canal  Commitiioners. 

I  ^  A.  C.  Flaoo, 

I  I  •   .  John  A.  Dix, 

I    ,  Greene  C.  Bronson, 

j    ■     -^    ■  A.  Ketser, 

Committionert  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Journal.] 

The  Overland  Journey  from  India. — 
Dr.  Jafnes  Burnes,  who  was  one  of  the 
pasRengers  in  the  Hugh  Lindsay  steamer, 
from  Bombay,  in  letters  to  his  friends,  ex- 
tracts of  which  are  given  in  a  Scotch  paper,* 
has  furnished  an  account  of  the  voyage 
and  journey,  from  whence  we  extract 
some  of  the  most  material  circumstances. 

The  steamer  sailed  on  the  Ist  February, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wilson,  with 
an  agreeable  party  of  passengers.f  She 
carried  thirteen  days'  supply  of  coal ;  her 
average  sailing  was  not  more  than  six  knots 
an  hour,  varying  from  four  and  a  half  to 
eighty  although  the  weather  was  fine.  From 
Cape  Fartash,  which  wag  de«ci-ibed  on  the 
9th,  the  steamer  skirted  the  Arabian  shore, 
along  a  gloomy  and  thinly  peopled  coagit. 
On  the  11th,  she  took  in  »  supply  of  coals 
at  Maculla,  a  paltry  town  of  dirty  hovels, 
overlooked  by  barren  mountains  of  great 
height,  and  inhabited  by  1,000  or  1,-500  half 
naked  savages,  most  of  whom  were  armed 
with  swords,  daggers,  and  shields.  On 
visiting  the  Shekh  or  governor  and  his  son, 
whom  they  found  seated  on  a  mat  in  the 
corner  of  a  wretched  apartment,  during  the 
interview,  some  negroes  among  the  atten. 
dants  were  offered  them  for  sale  by 'persons 
in  the  room. 

Owing  to  the  rejoicings  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ramazaan,  the  coals  could  not 
be  got  on  board  till  the  13th,  when  the 
Hugh  Lindsay  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the 
15th  entered  the  Red  Sea,  the  weather  being 
unusually  fine  ;  but  the  next  day  her  pro. 
gress  was  checked  by  a  strong  N.  W.  gale 
oflT  the  desert  island  Jebel  Zyghar,  and 
Captain  Wilson  put  back  to  Mocha.  The 
decline  of  this  celebrated  city,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  imbecile  and  dissolute  character  of 
the  Iman  of  Senna,  was  marked  by  the 
absence  of  ships  from  its  harbor  ;  an  Ame- 
rican  trader  and  two  Egyptian  men  of  war 
were  all  that  were  seen  in  the  roads.  The 
city  itself  was  in  the  possession  of  a  body 
of  wild  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  seized  and 
sacked  it  some  days  before.  The  streets 
were  a  spectacle  of  desolation,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  having  fied  to  the  desert,  and 
nothing  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars.  The  rude  Arab  chief,  however, 
who  had  established  himself  as  governor, 
received  our  countrymen  very  civilly. 

Early  on  the  18th,  the  steamer  resumed 
her  voyage,  and  continued  to  propel  against 
a  constant  gale  till  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
when  off  Jedda,  though  she  could  not  enter 
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that  harbor  till   next  morning,   in   conse- 
quence of  the  dangerous  coral  reefs.     The 
streets,    markets,    and     numerous    cofiee 
houses  of  Jedda  were  found  full  of  troops, 
— the   head-quarters  of  Ahmet  Pacha,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  army  o(  the  Hedjaz, 
destined  for   the  subjugation  of   southern 
Arabia,  being  then  within  a  few  miles  of 
it.     The  soldiers  were  armed    and    disci- 
plined in  the  French  fashion  ;  but  were  far 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  Indian  sipahis. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  Italian  officers 
with  the  army ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  St. 
Simonian  Frenchman,  who  had  penetrated 
into  thatdi8tantcountry,with  the  double  pur. 
pose  of  searching  for  the  mere,  and  dissem- 
inating his  doctrines.     In  this  lately  bigotted 
city  our  travellers  overtook  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wolff,   who  preached  fearlessly    with   the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  at  one  of  the  chief  en- 
trances,  to  a  crowd   of  at  least  200,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  armed  soldiers,  who  offered 
him  no  indignity.     The  European  visitors 
were  most  courteously  received   by  Sulei. 
man    Aga,    the    Governor ;    they    walked 
without  molestation   through    the   Medina 
gate  to  inspect  the  tomb  of  Eve,  and  the 
cantonment  of  the  troops  ;  and  no  objection 
was   made    (except  by  some    idle  children, 
who  threw  a  few  stones  at  I  hem,)  to  their  re- 
entering by  the  Mecca  gate  at  sunset,  so  as 
to  witness  the  departure  o(  the   pilgrims, 
which  Dr.  B.  describes  as  a  most  interest- 
ing spectacle.     That  day's  caravan  (for  one 
leaves  Jedda  every  evening  for  Mecca)  con- 
sisted of  200  or  300  camels,  which  carried 
the  aged  and  infirm  amongst  the  pilgrims, 
most  of  whom,  however,  strode  boldly  for- 
ward, barefooted  and  bareheaded.  Amongst 
them  were   several   Persian  and  Hindostan 
Mussulmans  ;  and  there  were   some,  who, 
from  their  countenances,  must  have  met  at 
this   spot   from  the  confines  of  China   and 
Tartary,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  25th  the  Hugh  Lindsay  proceeded 
on  her  voyage,  and  again  encountered  an 
almost  continual  tempest  to  Cosseir.     The 
decks  wefe  constantly  wet,  and  the  paddle- 
boxes     broken  by   the   force   of   the    sea, 
which  was  so  heavy  that  her  speed  at  one 
time  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour.     Late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  , 
land  of  Egypt  was  visible  at  a  distance,  and  i 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  March,  she  an-  ; 
chored  at  Cosseir ;  from  whence,  after  land-  i 
ing    some    passengers    for    Thebes,    she  ' 
again  sailed  on  the  2d,  and  ran  a  distance  of  i 
260  miles  over  smooth  water,  in  about  thir-  I 
ty-nine  hours.     Early  on  the  3d  she  entered  I 
the  Straits  of  Jubal,  and  dropped  anchor  on  l 
the  morning  of  the  4th  in  Suez  roads.  The  ; 
Hugh  Lindsay  had  now  completed  her  voy- 
age ;  and  though  struggling  for  nearly  1000 
miles  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea, 
against  a  strong   adverse  gale  and  heavy 
waves,  had  run  3242  miles  in  31^  days,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  which  amounted  to  6^. 
She  is,  however,  described  as  a  vessel  un- 
suited  for  long  passages  ;  and,  in  addition  \ 
to  the  extra  weight  of  coals,   was    encum-  ! 
bered  with  two  heavy  engines  of  eighty- 
horse    power    to  a  tonnage  of  little  more  i 
than  400.  j 

Suez  and  Cosseir.are  miserable  towns, 
composed  chiefly  of  clay-built  houses,  and 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  pilgrims 
who  pass  through  them  for  Mecca.  The 
Cavendish  Bentinek,  an  English  ship,  hav- 
ing carried  away  500  or  600  of  these  wan- 
derers from  the  former,  a  few  days  before 
the  steamer  arrived,  it  looked  particularly 
desolate.  The  streets  of  Cosseir,  however, 
were  full  of  well-dressed  Mahommedans  of 
all  nations  ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  in  i 
its  port  showed  it  to  be  a  place  of  considera- 
ble resort,  though  it  can  never  be  a  populous 


town,  as  it  contains  no  water  except  what 
is  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  which  is  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Niie,  125  miles  across 
the  desert.  At  Suez,  the  water  is  so  bitter 
as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  the  passengers  disenibarksd  from 
the  steamer,  and  after  taking  a  slight  rtipisf 
in  a  room  which  had  bewi  occupied  by 
Bonaparte,  about  two  o'clock  commenced 
their  journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
to  Cairo,  75  miles,  Capt.  Wilson  and  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  Hugh  Lindsay  having 
resolved  to  accompany  them.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  twelve  gentlemen  mounted  on 
dromedaries,  attended  by  Arab  guides,  and 
followed  by  thirty  or  forty  camels,  carrying 
the  water,  baggage,  tents,  and  requisite 
supplies.  This  journey  was  accomplished 
in  four  days,  and  was  attended  with  few  of 
the  usui^I  discomforts,  as  the  party  had 
furnished  themselves  with  most  of  the 
comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  in  respect 
to  provisions.  One  had  brought  London 
soups  and  Scotch  salmon ;  another  pro- 
duced  a  ham  and  tongues  ;  a  third,  French 
bouille,  champagne,  claret,  Ace.  Fowls, 
mutton,  and  bread,  were  in  profusion  ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  abundance  of  every  thing 
except  water,  which  some  of  the  party  had 
neelected  to  bring  in  bottles  from  Bombay, 
and  a  quart  of  which  was  considered  more 
valuable  than  wine  before  the  journey  was 
over.  On  the  8th,  they  met  the  poor  Dey 
of  Algiers,  who,  with  his  harem  and  atten- 
dants, was  proceeding  to  Mecca ;  and  by 
one  o'clock  they  entered  one  of  the  stupen- 
dous Saracen  gates  of  Cairo,  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  half  hour,  made  a  transi. 
tion  from  a  silent  wilderness  into  the  heart 
of  a  mighty  metropolis,  swarming  with 
human  beings,  and  filled  with  interesting 
objects. 

They  remained  at  Cairo  five  days,  in- 
specting  the  curiosities  in  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  were  presented  to  the 
Pasha,  who,  though  the  war  in  Yemen  ap. 
peared  to  be  his  favorite  topic,  declared  his 
intention  of  making  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  which  purpose  English 
engineers  are  already  engaged  in  surveys. 
On  the  13th,  Dr.  Burnes  and  some  of  the 
party  embarked  at  Boulac,  on  the  Nile, 
entered  the  Mehmoudieh  canal,  and  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  jwhich  on  the  20th  he  left, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff,  for  Malta,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  4th  April,  and  were 
shut  up  in  the  Lazaretto  for  twenty  days.]| 


Power  of  Machinert  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.— Mr.  W.  Pares,  at  a  public  meeting, 
lately  held  at  Birmingham,  stated  in  proof  of 
the  increase  of  the  powers  of  production, 
by  the  improvement  of  machinery,  that  in 
1792,  the  machinery  in  existence  was  equal 
to  the  labor  of  ten  millions  of  laborers;  in 
1837,  to  '200  millions;  and  in  1833,  to  400 
millions.  in  the  cotton  trade,  spindles 
that  used  to  revolve  50  times  in  a  minute, 
now  revolve  in  some  cases  800  times  in  a 
minute.  In  one  mill  at  Manchester,  there 
are  13t>,000  spindles  at  work,  spinning  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
cotton  thread  per  week.  Mr.  Owen,  of 
New-Lanark,  with  2,500  people,  daily  pro- 
duces as  much  cotton  yarn  as  will  go  round 
the  earth  twice  and  a  half.  Tne  total 
machinery  in  the  kingdom  is  calculated 
now  to  be  equal  to  the  work  of  400  millions, 
and  might  be  increased  to  an  incalculable 
extent  under  proper  arrangements.— [Bir- 
mingham Journal.] 

A  railroad  was  about  to  be  constructed  between 
Havana  and  the  town  of  Gaines,  and  a  loan  of 
two  millions  authorized  in  England,  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect. 
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Proposed  Line  of  Communication  beticeen  JV. 

York  and  JV.  Orleans,  via  Savannah,  SfC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sib, — I  enclose  you  a  Report  of  a  nieet- 
iu{(  held  in  Savannah,  on  the  l.'itti  inst.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  communi- 
cation between  this  city  and  New-Orleans, 
via  Isthmus  of  Florida.  You  may  deem 
it  worthy  of  re-publication  in  your  valuable 
Journal.  Very  truly,  &c.       f 

Jv.  p. 

Savannah,  January  28,  1835. 

Atlantic  and  New-Orleans  Seaboard 
Line  Company. — At  a  meeting  of  mcr- 
chants  and  other  citizens,  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  conmiunication 
between  Nevv-York  and  New-Orleans,  by 
the  way  of  Savannah,  Florida,  &c.  held  at 
the  City  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
inst.,  Joseph  Cuinming,  Esq.  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Win.  Robertson  appointed 
secretary. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  e.xplained 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  it  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  R.  King,  who  detailed  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  should  the  project 
be  carried  into  effect,  supported  by  esti- 
mates* of  the  cost,  income,  &c. ;  after  which, 
the  secretary  having  read  the  Charter  of 
the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans  S'^aboard 
Line  Company,  granted  by  the  Leg  slature 
of  Georgia,  the  following  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  King,  and  advocated  by  the  Chair. 
man,  and  other  gentlemen  present,  were 
unanimously  passed. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  considers  the 

Sroject  of  the  Atlantic,  New-Orleans,  and 
eaboard  Line  Company,  as  one  of  great 
public  advantage  and  convenience,  and  that, 
under  its  charter,  well  sustained,  n  safe, 
practicable,  and  profitable  route  from  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  thence  to  Savannah, 
and,  by  steam-packets,  to  New-York,  in  the 
space  of  eight  or  nine  days,  can  be  opened 
and  used  ;  and  that  the  same  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  New.York, 
the  Territory  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  be  re- 
commended to  assign  One  Hundred  Thou, 
sand  Dollars  of  the  stock  of  said  company 
to  the  city  of  Savannah  ;  Seventy-five 
Thousand  Dollars  to  the  city  of  New-York; 
and  Seventy-five  Thousand  Dollars  to  the 
cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Resolved,  That  in  aid  of  the  commence. 

*  Mr.  King's  estimate  of  proposed  route  from  New- 
Yorfc  to  New-Orleans,  via  Savannah,  in  eight  or  nine 
dayi: 

Estimate  of  Cost. 
2  New-York  uteamboats    -        -        -        $100,000 
2  Savannah  do         -         -         -         -         50,000 

2  New-Orleans    do. 70,000 

10  Stages  and  HamesH,     -         ■         .         .  5,000 

150  Horses, 15.000 

Opening  roads, 10,000 


Capital  required. 

Supposed  Weekly  Expenses. 
New-York  boats,  each        $1,2.50 
Savaimah  do.      -  625 

New-OrJeans       do.      -  1,250 

10  Stages,  drivers,  and  keeping   150 

horaes,        .        .        .        .        . 
Elztra  expenses,     .... 


9250,000 


2 
2 
2 


t2,500 
1,250 
2,500 

-   500 
2,000 

»8,750 


Supposed  Weekly  Receipts. 
Bstiinate<1  on  a  travel  of  3000  [MMseiigers  annually 
to,  and  same  number  from,  (in  thi.s  estimate  no  allow- 
ance is  made  lor  way  passengers,  or  carrying  the  Mail.) 
Average  75  passengers  on  nn<l  75  from — 150,  811,250 
Deduct  weekly  expenses,      -        .        .•       .        8,750 

Clear  gain  per  week,  -  92,500 

"      annud  gain— 9130,000. 


ment  of  the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans,  and 
Seaboard  Line  Company,  the  citizens  of  Sa- 
vannah should  come  out  with  promptness 
and  energy,  and  subscribe  the  stock  of  said 
company ;  and  that  R.  F.  Williams,  G.  W. 
Anderson,  Peter  Mitchell,  B.  Burroughs, 
M.  H.  MAllister,  G.  Shick,  and  Geo.  Hall, 
be  a  committee  to  assist  the  commissioners 
under  the  charter,  in  having  the  said  stock 
subscribed  on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of 
books." 

The  foregoing  proceedings  were  then  or- 
dered to  be  published  in  the  gazettes  of  this 
city,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Joseph  Cummino,  Chairman. 

Wm.  Robertson,  Secretary. 

Washington  City,  Aug.  12,  1834. 

To  the  Eklitor  of  the  Railroad  Journal  : 

Sir, — In  your  Railroad  Journal  of  the 
9th  instant,  you  speak  of  a  plan  in  contem- 
plation for  improving  the  travelling  route 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans.  This  plan  proposes  to  em- 
ploy steam-boats  from  Savannah,  along  the 
coast  to  St.  John's,  then  up  that  river  to 
Black  Crsek,  one  of  its  branches.  This 
latter,  it  is  supposed,  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  steam-boats  for  28  or  30  miles. 
From  the  highest  point  navigable,  a  road 
is  to  be  constructed  iu  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Santaffe  river  ;  the  line  then 
takes  down  this  to  the  Suwanne,  into 
which  it  empties — from  hence  the  proposed 
route  to  the  Gulf  is  not  clearly  designated. 
The  Suwanne  is  no  doubt  navigable  lor 
common  steamboats,  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  from  the  Santaffe  to  the  Gulf,  but  it 
becomes  more  difficult  as  the  Gulf  is  ap- 
proached ;  has  no  harbor  at  its  mouth, 
and  only  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  fronting  the  estua- 
ry; this  and  for  near  one  hundred  miles 
towards  Mobile,  there  i.>  no  harbor  into 
which  an  ordinary  sized  coasting  \essel 
could  enter  and  find  shelter  from  the  fre- 
quent storms  of  the  coast  of  the  gulf.  At 
St.  Mark's  only  could  a  harbor  be  formed. 
This  route  then  may  be  considered  as  im-i 
practicable. 

The  line  proposed  by  that  eminent  engi- 
neer, General  Barnard,  for  the  canal,  after 
it  had  reached  the  Suwanne,  and  approach- 
ed within  40  or  60  miles  of  the  Gulf,  was 
to  strike  off  westwardly  to  St.  Mark's,  and 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  distance 
about  70  or  90  miles.  If  this  line  is  select, 
ed  for  the  new  road,  it  will  add  so  much  to 
the  land  travelling  as  to  make  the  whole 
distance  not  less  than  about  120  miles,  in- 
stead of  41,  as  conjectured  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

There  are  other  difficulties  opposing  the 
scheme  suggested  in  your  paper,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  its  au- 
thor. The  navigation  from  the  Savannah 
to  St.  John's  is  far  from  being  safe  or  easy. 
The  entrance  into  the  St.  John's,  from  the 
Atlantic  especially,  is  regarded  as  danger- 
ous and  uncertain,  and  no  safe  shelter  for 
the  vessels  which  enter  it  for  many  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

The  author  of  the  above  short  remarks 
has  been  induced  to  present  them  to  the 
public  with  a  view  to  invite  more  particu- 
lar inquiry  into  a  subject  in  which  it  is 
deeply  ihterested.  A  reference  to  the  report 
made  by  General  Bernard  in  1829,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress,  would  afford 
much  useful  information  in  relation  to  it. 
He  was  employed  many  months  in  making 


the  survey,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
may  be  confidently  relied  on.  It  may  be 
added,  that  if  it  was  practicable  to  pass 
down  the  Sawanny  into  the  Gulf,  the  diffi- 
culties of  farther  navigation  would  be  al- 
most insurmountable.  Mobile  is  not  less 
than  500  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sawanny,  and  there  is  no  way  to  reach  it 
but  by  direct  navigation  through  the  Gulf, 
the  coast,  at  least  for  200  miles,  is  so  shal- 
low that  no  vessel  can  approach  within 
many  miles  of  it  in  all  that  distance. 
Very  respectfully,  &c. 
Civis. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
SteanAoat  and  Stage  Route  along  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Gulf  Coast,  connecting  the  Prin- 
cipal Commercial  Depots, from  Charleston 
to  JVew- Orleans. 

From  Charleston  to  the  St.  John's  rirer, 
in  Florida,  there  is  an  inland  passage  for 
steamboats  drawing  not  more  than  5  ft.  wa- 
ter, and  approaching  the  ports  of  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  and  those  of  Savannah,  Darien,  and 
St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  at  such  convenient 
distances,  that  they  may  be  made  touching 
points  on  the  route. 
From  Charleston  to  Beaufort, 
"     Beaufort      "  Savannah, 
"     Savannah    "  Darien. 
"     Darien         "  St.  MaFy's, 
"     St.  Mary's  "  the  junction^ 
of  inland  passage  with  St.  >  90 
John's  river,  i   J 


45  miles. 

30   do. 
do.  , 
do. 


do. 


65 
60 


50  miles 


230 

The    St.    John's   river  is  navigable   for 
steamboats  of  the    largest  class  to   Lake 
George,  and  to  the  forks  of  Black  creek,  one 
of  its  tributaries  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  the  north  of  inland  pas- 
sage, on  the  St.   John's  to 
Jacksonville,     the    county 
seat  for  Duval,         .        .        90  miles.    ' 
From     Jacksonville     to     the 

mouth  of  Black  creek,     .         20    do. 
From  Black  creek  to  its  forks,  15    do. 

55  miles. 

From  this  point  to  a  navigable 
point  on  the  Santa  Fee,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Suwanne  river,  over 
a  high  dry  ridge,  susceptible  of  •>/. 
a  good  road,  would  not,  on  a 
straight  line,  exceed    . 

By  the  present  route  (somewhat 
circuitous)  travelled,  it  is  60 
miles. 

The  Sante  Fee  is  not  at  this  time 
navigable,  owing  to  decayed  and 
falling  timber  which  have  ob- 
structed occasionally  the  pas. 
sage;  General  Bernard  reported, 
however,  that  they  were  easily 
removed. 

The  distance  from  a  navigable 
point  to  the  Suwanne, 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Suwanne 
river, 

The  Suwanne  is  obstructed  near 
its  mouth  by  banks  of  oyster 
shells,  over  which  not  more  than 
4^  or  5  feet  of  water  can  be  car- 
ried. From  the  mouth  of  Su-  • 
wanne  to  the  St.  Marks,  the 
coast  is  a  low,  flat,  marshy 
shore;  no  beach,  and  no  break- 
ings of  the  sea.  An  outer  reef 
of  rocks,  fee.  protects  this  part 
of  the  coast  from  the  heavings 
of  the  ocean,  and  renders  this 
passage  between  perfectly  safe     /' 


20  do. 


90  do. 


) 


^         ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAX  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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for  steamboats  of  the  smallest 
class,  or  least  draft  of  water  ; 
barges,  and  even  common  flats, 
have    navigated    this    passage       / 
without  injury. 

From  Suwanne  to  St.  Marks,         70  do. 

Up  the  river  to  the  Devil's  Elbow, 
four  miles;  from  thence  to  St. 
Mark's  town,  four,  .  8  do. 

From  St.  Marks  to  the  mouth  of 

the  Apalacbicola  river,          .         55  do. 
There    is    an    inland   passage 
through  St.  George's  Sound  for 
the    greater    part   of  this  dis- 
tance. , , 

<l23mls. 

After  describing  the  present  route  of  tra- 
velling from  the  Appalachimla  to  Mobile, 
our  informant  proceeds  thus — 

Should  it  be  deemed  however  more  advi- 
sable to  continue  the  steamboat  route  with- 
out these  land  interruptions,  a  sea  steam- 
boat night  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
palaehicola  to  Mobile  Bay,  touching  at  Pen- 
sacola,  and  unite  with  the  Orleans  steam- 
boats at  their  landing-place,  on  the  rear  of 
Mobile,  and  opposite  Dauphine  Island. 

The  same  stages  which  meet  at  that 
point  from  Mobile  could  convey  the  passen- 
gers in  either  direction.  By  this  route 
there  would  be  no  continuous  inland  pas- 
sage,  though  very  fin«  bays,  such  as  St. 
Joseph's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Santa  Rosa, 
would  afford  safe  harbors  of  refuge  in  case 
of  storms. 

Distance  from  Appalachicola  to  Pensa. 
cola,  140  miles. 

Thence  to  St.  Joseph's  Bay,  30 

I  :  miles. 

I     "        St.  Andrew's,  25  do. 

.'    "         Santa  Rosa,  or  Chor-        l^ 

i      lawhatchie  Bay,  50  do. 
"         Pensacola,     through 
the  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  S. 
From  Pensacola  to  Mobile  Bay,     40 
"     Mobile   Bay   to   point  of 
junction  with  Orleans  steam 
boats,  25 

20.5  miles. 
In  the  last  distance  the  boats  would  have 
to  pass  through  Pass  Heron,  a  passage  be- 
tween Dauphin  Island  and  the  Main,  which 
I  do  not  think  is  at  this  time  practicable  for 
steam-boats  drawing  more  than  three  feet 
water.  It  is  susceptible,  however,  of  im- 
provement, and  an  appropriation  to  that 
eflRsct  by  Congress  was  very  advantageous- 
ly expended  the  last  year,  but  was  inade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
contemplated.  The  report  of  the  engineer 
w«8  favorable,  however,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  an  additional  snm  being  grant- 
ed, provided  the  object  of  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  that  pass  should  become  so  im- 
portant, as  it  would,  in  connexion  with  the 
st«am.boat  route  now  in  agitation. 

WHOLE  DISTANCE.     . 

From  Charleston  to  St.  John's, 
■  (water,)  ....     230  miles. 

St.    John's   to  forks  of  Black 

Oreek,  (water,)     ...      55 
From  forks    of   Black   Creek, 

over-land,     to     Santa     Fee, 

(land,) 50 

Santee  Fee  to  mouth  Suwanne 

river 40 

Suwanne  to   St.   Mark's,  (sea 

coast,) 70 

To  St.  Marie's  ....  8 
Appalachicola  ....  55 
Pensacola  .140 

Junction  with   Orleans  steam 

\tWtB 65 


Total  distance,  land  50 ;  water. 
Distance  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  Orleans  boats 
Land  .         .        ... 


663 

200 
50 

913  miles. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

Jin  Act  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  JVete- 
Orleans  Seaboard  Line  Company. 

Whereas,  Joseph  Gumming,  S.  B.  Park- 
man,  Geo.  Hall,  Robert  Habersham,  Ralph 
King,  Wra.  Duncan,  and  others,  have,  by 
their  petition,  represented  that  with  a  view 
to  establish  a  shorter,  more  safe,  and  ex- 
peditious route  from  the  Atlantic  oeaboard 
10  New-Orleans  than  the  one  around  the 
cape  of  Florida,  they  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Association,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans 
Seaboard  Line  Company,  and  in  order  to 
insure  and  establish  their  said  association 
in  a  permanent  and  effectual  manner,  so 
that  the  attainment  of  their  object  may  be 
more  tacilitated,  have  prayed  the  Legisla- 
ture to  grant  them  an  Act  of  Incorporation. 

Beit  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  the  said  Joseph  Gumming,  S. 
B.  Parkman,  Ralph  King,  Wm.  Duncan, 
and  their  associates,  be,  and  they  arehere  by 
declared  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans  Sea- 
board Line  Company,  and  by  the  said  name 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  of  officers, 
and  members,  with  power,  by  their  said 
corporate  name,  to  sue  and  to  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  of  using  all  ne- 
cessary and  lawful  means  for  recovering  or 
defending  any  property,  debts,  demands, 
which  they  may  have  or  claim  in  behalf  of 
said  Company,  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  have  and  use  a  common  seal, 
and  the  same,  at  pleasure,  to  alter  or 
change,  and  with  power  to  make,  alter, 
change,  and  amend,  such  by-laws  as  ~ may 
be  necessary,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said 
Company. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  That  the  capital  stock  of 
said  company  shall  be  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divi- 
ded into  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each, 
with  liberty  to  increase  the  said  capital 
stock  to  one  million  of  dollars. 


The  Suwanne. — A  new  entrance  has 
been  discovered  to  this  river.  We  have 
seen  the  gentleman  who  made  the  survey. 
The  harbor  is  behind  the  Cedar  Keys,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Western 
Pass.  This  passage  is  narrow,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  enter,  and  will  admit  ves- 
sels 1-2  or  14  feet  draught.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  channel  behind  the  island,  eight 
or  nine  feet  deep,  sufficient  for  steamboats 
of  any  burthen.  Opposite  to  the  harbor, 
on  the  main  land,  there  is  a  high  bluff  shore, 
affording  an  eligible  site  for  a  town.  There 
is  much  good  land  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Su- 
wanne, which  extends  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  into  the  country.  To  tne  South,  there 
is  an  inland  channel  extending  along  the 
coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amaxura,  a  river 
which  has  much  good  land  on  its  shores, 
but  no  harbor  at  its  mouth.  This  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  discovery.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  engineer  who  formerly 
made  the  survey  was  not  attended  by  a 
competent  pilot.  His  failure  to  make  any 
useful  discovery  at  this  point,  we  do  not 


consider  detracts  any  thing  from  his  me- 
rits as  an  engineer. — [Tallahassee  Flo- 
ridian.] 


Important  to  Merchants  and  Travkllers. — 
The  Pittsburg  Advocate  ot  Thursday  latt,  con. 
tains  an  advertiseinent,  from  which  we  learn  tb^t 
some  enterprising  gentlenacn  of  that  city  have  ds- 
termined  to  establish  a  daily  line  of  ateambomts 
between  Pitttburg  and  LouitvilU .'  Thirteen 
Bleamhoats  will  be  attached  to  the  line,  which 
will  commence  regular  trips  on  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary. A  boat  will  leave  Piiisburg  daily,  at  10, 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Wheehng  at  10.  P.  M..  and  Gin- 
cinnnati  at  5,  P.  M.  touching,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, at  intermediate  places,  at  regular  hours. 


India  Rvbber  Mamfacture. — From 
a  communication  in  the  National  Intelli. 
gencer  on  the  India  rubber  factory  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  wc  take  the  following 
paragraphs: 

In  one  of  the  buildings  up-stairs,  we 
found  them  manufacturing  hose  for  fire 
engines,  small  pipes  lor  conducting  wa- 
ter above  ground,  traces  for  carriages 
dec.  Ti)is  hose  is  made  of  stout  duck, 
coated  with  rubber  and  cemented  with 
the  same  ;  so  that  neither  needle  or  thread 
are  used.  It  may  be  made  of  any  strength 
as  you  may  treble  the  thickness  of  the 
duck.  It  promises  to  supersede  the  lea- 
ther hose,  being  considered  more  pliable, 
perfectly  water  tight,  and  not  so  apt  to  be 
injured  by  being  trodden  upon.  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
trivance of  a  substitute  for  the  roller  to 
preserve  the  rotundity  of  the  small  pipe, 
namely,  by  pumping  air  into  the  cavity 
as  they  proceed,  so  as  to  keep  it  expand- 
ed. These  pipes  being  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  duck,  remain  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape  after  being  finished. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  useful 
purposes  this  elastic  gum  will  be  applied  ; 
it  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  from  its  pliant  nature  it  must,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  be  substituted  for  leather.  To 
ail  who  are  exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  it 
proves  a  safeguard  ;  and  its  economy  is 
equal  to  its  utility,  for  at  this  factory  a 
person  may  clothe  himself  in  a  suit  of  « 
water-proof  garments,  of  a  handsome  ex- 
terior appearance,  for  the  small  sum  of 
eleven  dollars.  "  R.   M, 


Sir  Isaac  Newton. — Dr.  Chalmers, 
in  »|)eakiiig  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ob- 
serves, "  that  it  was  a  distinguishing  and 
characteristic  feature  of  his  great  mind, 
that  it  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of  every  po- 
sition that  had  proof  to  substantiate  it ; 
but  a  more  leading  |)eculiarity  was,  that 
it  put  a  most  determined  exclusion  on 
every  position  destitute  of  such  proof. 
The  strength  and  soundness  of  Newton's 
philosophy  was  evinced  as  much  by  his 
decision  on  those  doctrines  of  science 
which  he  rejected,  as  by  his  demonstra- 
tion t;!*  those  doctrines  of  science  which 
he  was  the  first  to  propose.  He  might 
easily  have  palmed  loose  and  confident 
plausibilities  of  his  own  on  the  world. 
But  no,  he  kept  by  his  demonstrations, 
his  measurements,  and  his  proofs,"  _  ^ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,   AN1> 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

The  Claims  of  Mathematical  Science, 

Sir, — I  much  regret  that,  in  honoring 
your  pages  and  myself  with  some  remarks 
on  nay  recent  article  on  mathematics  and 
the  mathematicians,  Mr.  Exley  did  not 
extend  his  observations  to  a  greater 
length,  for  he  is  well  entitled,  because  he 
is  well  qualified,  both  as  a  mathematician 
and  a  philosopher,  both  as  a  man  of  uni- 
versal information,  of  varied  learning,  and 
of  powerful  ratiocination,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  discussion,  de- 
serving the  most  respectful  attention.  I 
am  the  more  bound  not  to  withhold  a  pro- 
per  tribute  to  his  merits,  because  I  have 
already  taken,  and  may  have  further  oc- 
casion to  take,  exception  in  some  degree 
to  his  theory  of  physics,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  intend  to  offer  some  strictures 
in  opposition  to  his  remarks.  Not  that  I 
would  deprecate,  or  admit  the  necessity 
of  deprecating  offence  :  for  so  long  as  ob- 
servations are  offered  in  the  love  of  truth, 
and  uncontaminated  with  that  uncan- 
did  and  captious  spirit  which  controversi- 
alists, (even  among  your  correspondents,) 
are  too  apt  to  evince,  I  am  fully  assured 
they  will  be  received  with  "  that  stronger 
attachment  to  truth,  than  to  any  erroneous 
system,"  which  he  professes  to  entertain. 

I  fear,  from  his  too  short  but  pithy  re- 
marks, he  has  imbibed  the  impression, 
that  I  have  labored  to  decry  mathematical 
science,  though  my  observations,  he  will 
observe,  are  on  its  comparative  value  and 
importance.  Nay,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views,  that  even  '*  the  mere 
mathematician  is  not  to  be  set  aside  ;" 
for,  almost  at  the  very  outset,  I  stated 
that  this  class  of  men  "  are,  doubtless, 
valuable  members  of  the  body  scientific, 
but  that  some  among  them  (the  least  ge- 
nerally  informed)  are  sadly  inclined  to 
over-estimate  the  honor  of  their  station, 
and  the  comparative  value  and  impor- 
tance of  their  labors."  Apart,  therefore, 
from  and  besideu  its  obvious  misuses, 
there  is  surely  sufficient  ground  for  ani- 
madversion in  the  fact,  that  the  excessive 
reverence  for  this  science,  (be  it  usurped 
or  freely  bestowed,)  which  so  much  pre- 
vails,  facilitates  with  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  best  interests  of  philosophy,  a  too 
favorable  reception  for  every  thing,  how- 
ever crude,  which  is  presented  to  us 
clothed  in  its  forms.  It  certainly  is  with- 
in the  verge  of  usetul  discussion  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  primitive  and  long  ac- 
knowledged claims  of  this  science  to  just 
respect  have  not  in  our  day  bribed,  and 
even  forced  our  reason,  by  its  inordinate 
but  imposing  pretensions,  to  a  false,  be- 
cause extravagant,  estimate  of  its  value 
and  importance.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ex- 
ley  says,  "  that  no  one  will  plead  for  the 
misuse  or  misapplication  of  the  science  ;" 
but  then  there  are  many  who  will  debate 
what  is  or  is  not  deserving  ot'  that  re- 
proach, and,  in  the  general  pro-^tration  of 
the  mind  to  mathematical  genius,  the 
danger  is  that  we  may  esteem  as  legiti- 
mate what  may  prove  to  be  of  spurious 
birth. 

In  the  rapid  march  of  knowledge — the 
knowledge  of  nature, — the  general  mind 


has  been  strengthened  and  freed,  in  some 
measure,  from  this  prejudice ;  but  the 
time  was  when  it  was  thought  no  misap- 
plication of  mathematical  science  to  ap- 
ply it  to  human  physiology — when  even 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  celestial  vorti- 
ces was  thought  to  be  illustrated  and  par- 
ticularized in  man's  bodily  frame ;  and 
the  time  may  be,  when  applications  now 
accepted  may  be  thought  to  be  a  mis- 
use. 

When  the  mathematics  was  the  only 
science  of  w|iich  mankind  had  to  boast, 
it  was  naturally  regarded  with  unbound- 
ed veneration.  When  the  vain  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  was  discarded,  it  pre- 
sented fresh  claims  for  admiration  and  re- 
gard. The  feeling  has  descended  to  our 
times,  though  the  circumstances  which 
justified  it  have  passed  away.  Philoso- 
phy has  entered,  and  is  daily  entering,  on 
other  domains  than  those  of  quantity  ; 
and  that  science  is  now  but  auxiliary,  and 
only  occasionally,  to  more  enlarged,  and, 
let  me  add,  more  highly  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Yet  an  antiquated  and  almost  ex- 
clusive admiration  still  clings,  though  with 
a  faultering  hold,  to  the  public  mind, 
equalled  only  by  one  other  prejudice — 
the  reverential  respect  which  is  yet 
awarded  to  classical  learning :  these 
have  been  respectively  fostered  by  the 
two  Universities,  once  truly  the  lights  of 
a  by-gone  age,  but  which  are  now  visible 
only  in  the  pervading  darkness  of  their 
own  precincts. 

High  mathematical  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  turned  to  account  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  Besides,  even  where  the 
sphere  of  its  c.\ercise  is  not  wanting, 
other  higher  and  rarer  endowments  of 
the  mind — those  which  constitute  the  phi- 
losopher— are  requisite  to  enable  its  pos- 
sessor to  bring  it  discreetly  and  power- 
fully into  operation.  Is  it  not  infatuation, 
then,  to  allow  the  mere  power  gyer  an 
instrument  of  knowledge  to  usurp  the 
place  in  our  estimation  which  should  be 
assigned  to  its  adroit  and  skilful  use  in 
its  wise  and  efficient  applications  to  ap- 
propriate and  useful  objects  ?  And  is  it 
any  thing  better  than  infatuation,  when 
we  hear  it  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  a 
great  mathematician,  if  he  be  nothing 
better  than  this,  to  h^k  up  to  him  as  be- 
ing qualified,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  and 
to  ascribe  to  him  pre-eminent  intellectual 
powers  ?  Some  mathematicians  will  not 
countenance  this  delusion.  It  was  said 
of  one  of  the  celebrated  French  analysts, 
that  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding 
the  study  of  chemistry  to  be  not  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  mathematics ; 
and  a  distinguished  living  mathematician 
is  accustomed  to  say  of  any  thing  of  lit- 
tle difficulty,  that  "  it  is  as  easy  as  alge- 
bra :"  an  oxprossion  which  will  find  a 
readier  a<',quiescence  ;  but  still  it  shows, 
that  in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  this  Kind 
of  study  is  not  very  arduous. 

I  have  just  adverted  to  the  two  branch- 
es of  learning  which  separately  distin- 
guishes each  University,  and  which,  if 
not  pursued  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
other  studies,  characterises  and  gives  ce- 


lebrity to  those  places  respectively,  and 
to  which  honors  more  particularly  apper- 
tain. 

Mathematical  knowledge  and  classical 
literature,  it  is  readily  admitted,  are  of 
great  value,  and  it  would  manifest  unu- 
sual stolidity  to  deny  it.*  It  is  even  pro- 
per  when  peculiar  aptitude  ensures  suc- 
cess, that  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
high  excellence  some  should  devote  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  their  stu- 
dy ;  but  in  regard  to  persons  in  general, 
among  whom  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
that  ^arrs  and  Eulers  may  abound,  and 
not  desirable  that  they  should,  it  is  con- 
tended that  too  much  useful  time,  yea, 
too  many  of  the  world's  interests,  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of  these  at- 
tainments, which  unavailing  and  unpro- 
ductive, probably,  in  their  end,  have  been 
stimulated  only  by  a  false  opinion  of  their 
all-engrossing  importance.  The  fault 
consists  in  allowing  brilliant  instances  of 
particular  and  perhaps  professional  at- 
tainments, to  seduce  our  judgment  into  a 
magnified  estimate  of  their  value,  or  into 
a  diminished  opinion  of  general  acquire- 
ments being  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  which  general  knowledge,  after 
all,  may  in  many  cases  be  highly  condu- 
cive to  success  in  the  more  favored  pur- 
suit, and  mqst  in  most  cases  be  absolute- 
ly necessary,  in  order  to  render  that  pur- 
suit, in  its  application,  beneficial  to  soci- 
ety. Ardent  youth  is  naturally  impelled 
to  tread,  though  with  humble  steps,  the 
path  whiqh  men  of  distinguished  talents 
have  irradiated  with  the  halo  of  their 
glory.  Fired  with  enthusiasm,  all  his 
energies  are  engaged  to  follow  up  the 
chosen  track  ;  he  becomes  insensible  to 
every  thing  besides ;  he  is  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom  ;  he  responds  not  to  her 
calls  to  explore  the  other  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, but  contemptuously  regarding  them 
as  by-paths,  insignificant  and  obscure,  he 
pushes  on,  till  at  last  he  faulters,  and  fi- 
nally he  falls  short  of  the  high  object  of 
his  aims  ;  meantime  he  has  lost  the  good- 
ly prospects  which  awaited  him  on  every 
hand,  he  has  enjoyed  only  a  few  con- 
tracted  views,  he  has  had  Some  partial 
glimpses,  and  which,  to  his  purblind  vis- 
ion, have  appeared  to  be  all  that  was 
worth  a  thought  in  nature's  wide  ex- 
panse, showing  that  those  illustrious  men 
who,  not  improperly,  luive  been  called 
the  lights  of  the  world,  may/under  some 
circumstances,  truly  prove  to  be  lights, 
also,  which  "  lead  to  bewilder,  and  daz- 
zle to  blind."  Admit  that  the  aspirants 
to  honor  and  distinction  have  succeeded 
to  the  very  stretch  of  their  ambition,  and 
what  do  we  have  as  the  most  favorable 
result,  but  men  of  one  idea,  men  of  an 
exclusive  theme,  iiion  admirably  suited 
to  become  the  j)rolcssors  of  their  pecu- 

''.iwria  .      •'-. 

*  Why  should  Mr.  Frend  continue  to  impute  aueh 
noiispriix!  lu  uie,  hy  stating  my  explanationii  on  this 
point  to  he  unsatisfactory  ?  Is  it  impossible,  then,  to 
a  matlipuintioiati  to  take  any  other  than  extreme  views 
of  a  einhjecl,  unmodified  by  influential  consideratiotu  7 
or  to  en'ertain  atiy  other  than  uitra  and  abstract  opi- 
nions ?  To  such  a  course  his  mind  is  certainly  t»i- 
assMl  by  his  studies ;  and  does  not  Mr.  Frend  bioaaelf 
furnish  a  case  in  point  ?  To  persons  of  this  cast,  any 
thing  like  discrimination  carries  the  appearance  (^ in- 
consistency or  contradiction.  i  . , 
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liar  learning,  but  who,  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life — yea,  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  knowledge, — manifest  a  simplicity,  not 
to  say  an  imbecility,  which  makes  even 
the  illiterate  smile.     Their  vocation  may 
be  honorable,  and  the  sphere  of  their  du- 
ties useful ;  but  still  it  is  the  sphere  of 
a  class  of  individuals,  and  for  that  reason 
they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  being 
the  exemplars  of  the  course  of  study  be- 
fitting   the   community    of  the    learned. 
Besides,  though  well   qualified  to  be'  in- 
structors, would  they  be  less,  or  rather, 
would  they  not  be   much   better  adapted 
for  that  office,  if  they  had  taken  a  more 
varied  and  extended  survey  of  things  ? 
Would  they  not  enlighten,  and  more  in- 
tensely  interest  us,  with  illustrations  and 
analogies  gathered   together   out   of  all 
the   territories   of    knowledge  ?     Would 
not  their  observations   be  more  marked 
with    wisdom,  their    positions    advanced 
with    greater   discrimination,    and    their 
principles  receive  that  salutary  modify, 
ing    and    moderating    correction,    which 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  fail  not  to  en- 
force?    And,    as    members   of  society, 
would  they  not  be  less  exacting  and  less 
monopolizing    of  claims    to    paramount 
consequence    for    themselves    and   their 
pursuits  ?     Would   they  not  be  more  mo- 
derate, more  accommodating,  and   more 
distinguished  for  amenity  in  general  in- 
tercourse, and  in  the  transactions  of  ge- 
neral affairs  ?     In  the   multifarious  con- 
cerns of  busy   life  they   are  manifestly 
incapable  of  taking  a  judicious  part.  The 
ruhng  spirit  of  their  theme  mars  all  their 
perceptions,    sways   all    their    opinions, 
gives  a  tinge  to  all   their   thoughts,  and 
particularly  spoils  the    faculty  of  taking 
a  correct  estimate  of  things,  for  they  al- 
ways  refer  to  their  own  pursuit  as  the 
standard  by  which   they  judge  of  the  va- 
lue of   otheirs.     The   observations   con- 
tained in  this  paragraph   have  been  sug- 
gested, and  may  have  been  illustrated,  by 
some  passing  events  of  the  day,  which  it 
would   be  indecorous  to  specify,  but  the 
parallel  of  which   most  persons  will  be 
able  to  furnish  for  themselves.     I  have 
alao  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Exley  for  intro- 
ducing them  in  this  correspondence,   for 
nothing  relating  thereto,  or  to  him,*  has 
called  them   forth.     They    are    also   be- 
coming  too    general,    for  they  apply  to 
other  subjects  besides  the  mathematics  ; 
let  us,  therefore,  .return   to  that  which  is 
niore  immediately  before  us. 
■^     Mathematical  knowledge  was  the  first 
acqnirement   of  man,   as  it  is    of  men. 
This  is,  as  Mr.  Exley  properly  remarks, 
the  order    of  nature  ;  but    it   is  signifi- 
cant also  of  the  simple  and  elementary 
nature  of  the  procedure   of  the   under- 
standing by  which  it  is  disciplined  to  its 

•  I  ramember,  however,  that  a  paper  from  Mr.  Ex- 
'.«f,  nmd  before  ihe  Royal  Society,  met  with  very  cav- 
•ber  treatment,  in  one  quarter,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
baeaiMr  it  did  not  chime  in  with  particular  individual 
imnaiti ;  and  we  all  know  what  intestine  broils  exist- 
•dif  that  learned  body,  for  want  of,  not  to  say  mutual 
aaMMDce,  but  even  mutual  toleration,  among  ihe're- 
apeetive  partisan!  of  the  several  branches  of  science, 
and  which,  aa  having  occurred  many  years  nince,  may 
now  be  propeiiy  adverted  to  as  examples  for  warning 
and  instnietion.  Let  us  hope  that  the  British  Associ 
•lioa  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  will  inoroduoe  a 
■aWava  of  hanaonx  and  co-operation.  .^    . 


attainment,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  this  that  the  quotation  from  Bla- 
key's  logic  was  introduced.  That  it  is 
not  more  general — that  so  many  "  ne- 
gleet  or  reject  their  birthright,"  as  Mr. 
Exley  considers  it  to  be — must  not  be  at- 
tributed then  to  the  strong  intellect  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  few,  whivh  is  requisite 
for  its  acquirement,  but  to  the  repulsive 
manner,  probably,  in  addition  to  its  not 
being  in  itself  very  attractive,  in  which  it 
is  first  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
point  which  I  wished  to  establish,  and  to 
which  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Exley  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  he  is  peculiarly 
competent  to  give  it,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
mathematics  is  quite  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  talent.  Though  I  admit,  with 
Mr.  Exley,  "  that  mathematics  is  the  first 
science  in  the  order  of  nature,"  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  ought  also  to  admit  that 
it  is  pre-eminent  in  honor  and  utility, 
which  it  was  the  drift  of  my  observations 
to  disprove  ;  for  mere  priority  confers  no 
particular  value,  else  would  common 
arithmetic  have  pre-eminence  over  the 
mathematics  itself,  to  which  it  is  the 
first  or  elementary  step. 

Mr.  Exley  asks,  "  Why  should  mathe- 
matics be  set  in  opposition  to  practice  ? 
Had  Priestly,  Franklin,  and  all  practical 
men,  the  inventors  of  steam-engines,  and 
others,  been  great  mathematicians,  could 
this  have  made  them  less   practical,  or 
less  successful  in  their  practice  ?     Who 
was  more   practical  than  Newton  ?     His 
optics  present  a  model  for  all  practical 
men."      I  would  say,  in  reply,  that,  is 
all  probability,  if  these  men  had  been 
great    mathematicians    they    would    not 
have  been  what  they  were — ^the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind  ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  I 
refer    to  what    is    indisputable,  that  the 
great    mathematicians    have    not    been 
practical  men,  and  that  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  men  in  practice  have  not 
been  mathematicians.     It    is   a   curious 
fact  in  psychology,  which  I  have  in  my 
previous    paper  endeavored    to  explain, 
that  these  separate  pursuits  do  not   pro- 
ceed  together  with  an  even  flow,  but  that 
one    occupies    the    mind   almost    to    the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  other.     Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  else  would  the  pro- 
position   be    not   the    enunciation    of   a 
general  fact,  but  a  mere  truism.  Newton 
was  an    illustrious  exception,  and  I  had 
myself  referred  to  him  as  such.     He  was 
more  than  possessed  of  practical  views  ; 
he    was    an    operating     experimentalist, 
and    a    very   ingenious   one   too,  and  a 
clever  operative  mechanic  to  boot.     May 
I    be    permitted    to    say,  that    these  re- 
marks have  been  occasioned  by  one  who 
is  also  an  exception,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  those  pursuits  do  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  discordant.     It  is  true,  as  he  inti- 
mates, that   they   are  not  "  to  be  set  in 
opposition,"  if    by    that    he    means   ir. 
reconcilable   opposition    to     each     other, 
but  rather  in  juxta-position,  by  the  way 
of  foils  and  antithesis  ;  but  though  there 
is    no  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  great  probability  in  the  reason 
of   things,    that    great    attainments   on 
either   hand   should  mutually  disqualify 


the    mind    for  the  opposite  pursuit,  and 
every  probability  in  the  course  of  things 
that    they    should    incapacitate    it — the 
one  for  the  reception  of  tlio  other.     Thi» 
view  of  the  subject  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  better  corroborated,  by  using  the 
converse  expression  of  the   fact  before 
stated,  that  those   who  have  made  equal 
attainments  in  both  pursuits   have  com- 
monly not  been  eminent  in  either.       It 
will    be    admitted,    however,  that    there 
have  existed   an  illustrious  few,  to  whom 
opportunities    have    not  been  denied  for 
the    exercise    of  abilities    equally    rare. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  practical  views  ; 
they  pervaded   and  characterised   all  his 
studies,  and  gave  a  peculiar  tone  to  those 
which  were  the  most    abstract ;   though, 
like    the  gentleman   on  whose  remarks  1 
am  now  commenting,  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances may  have  confined  his  aims, 
more  than  others,  to  the  closet  rather  than 
to    the    laboratory.     If,  however,    these 
pursuits,  so  distinct  in  themselves,   are 
more  commonly  pursued  apart — a  course, 
be  it  remembered,   which    is  not  recom- 
mended — it  is  surely  very  properly  open 
to  discussion,  without  setting  theiA   inju- 
riously "  in   opposition   to   each    other," 
whetlier  the  one  or  the  other  is  th«  more 
arduous,  the  more  useful,  the  more  bono- 
rable,  or  the  more  intellectual.     Without 
pretending  to  decide  in  a  case  where  per- 
sonal predilections  will  turn  the  scale,  it 
is  enough   for  me   to  put  in  at  least  an 
equal  claim  to  these  distinctions  in  favor 
of  practical   pursuits,  as    including  those 
which  are   observational,  inductive,  and 
experimental;  or  to   bar  the  speculative 
one,  at    any  rate,  from   carrying   off*  all 
the  honors — a  triumph  which  it  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  to  concede  to  it.     I 
have  advanced  these  claims  to  estimation 
not  particularly  on  the  ground  of  utility, 
whici-  is  surely  undeniable ;  for  geome- 
try oi  the  highest  order,  and  the  science 
of  quurtity  generally,   and   as  applied  to 
the    motions  of  the    heavenly  bodies  in 
particular,  flourished  for  ages  on  the  Gan. 
ges,  witiiout  any  beneficial  influence  on 
the  interests  of  mankind,  and  was  import<- 
ed  into,  or  revived  in  Greece,  without  su- 
perseding,  or  even  correcting,  the  Stagi- 
rite's   logic  and  philosophy  ;   but    I  have 
advanced   them   more  especially  on   the 
bolder  and  less    usual   plea,  of  at   least 
equal  if  not  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  as  much  patient  and  laborious  perse- 
verance being  required  in  those  pursuits 
which  trace  the  connection  of  things,  as 
in  that  which  "establishes  a  connection  of 
ideas — in    those    |)ursuits  which  unravel 
to  the  core,  as  in  that  where  we  have  the 
naked    essence    already    formed    to    our 
hand — in  those   pursuits  which  take  the 
subject   matter   to   disembarrass  it   of  its 
extraneous  envelopemeiit  of  circumstan- 
ces, as  in  that  where  we  can  conceive  of 
it  at  will   abstractedly,  and  work  with  it 
as  such  wherewithal — ir.  those  pursuits,  I 
say,  where,  having  arrived  by  an  exten. 
sive  analysis  at  the  elements  or  princi- 
ples  which  are   the   objects    of  our    re- 
search, we  have  to  embrace,  in  their  na- 
tural order  and  degree,  the  whole  circle  of 
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combining  influences,  ^[owever  diverse  in  1 
their  nature,  ere  we  can  erect   a    philo-  I 
sophic  system,  or  advance   a  true  expla 
nation   of  phenomena  or   events,   as  in 
that    where   the    materials    of    a    simple 
though     imposing    superstructure    being 
called  into  existence  at  our  bidding,  and 
impressed  with  qualities  at  our  pleasure, 
are  of  one  and  the   same   nature,  of  re- 
stricted and  homogeneous  influence,  de 
void  of  interfering  and    collateral  action, 
and  only  require  for  their  regular  coljo- 
cation    an   unembarrassed  unilateral  pro. 
ceeding.     Besides  the  reasons  now  inci- 
dentally alluded   to,  as  subsisting  in  the 
inherent    differences    between   the  sepa- 
rate subjects,   I  may  adduce  in    proof  of 
my  position  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
speculative  science    advanced    by  exten- 
sive strides,  and  was   brought   to  a  coni- 
parative  perfection  at  a  very  early  peri- 
od  from  its  foundation  ;  whereas  the  prac- 
tical sciences  approached  to  maturity  only 
by  slow  degrees,  and  are  yet  in  progress, 
showing  that  the  difficulty  in  one  case   is 
of  a  character  to  be   easily  and  quickly 
surmounted,  and   in  the  other  that  it    is 
more  formidably  intrenched.  Again,  those 
rapid  advances  were  made  comparative- 
ly by  a  few  individuals,    and   though    if 
seems  paradoxical,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
it  was    precisely    because    the    laborers 
were  few,  that  those  advances  were  rapid, 
extensive,   and  broadly  seen  ;  for  jf  the 


nature  of  a  work  be   so  toilsome  and  dif 
ferent  as  to   require    a  great    number  to 
engage  in  it,  the    steps  of  its   progress, 
though  innumerable,  must  necessarily  be 
minute    and    scarcely  perceptible.     The 
speculative  science,  therefore,  must  come 
more  naturally  and  easily  within  the  com. 
pass  of  our  faculties,  since  a  few  has  suf- 
ficed  to  cope  with  it,  and  reduce  it  to  or- 
der.      The    paucity  of  laborers  sufficient 
to  produce  great  effects,  argues  also  that 
this  science  does  not  demand  much  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  since  the  chance  o 
finding  those  which   are  extraordinary  is 
in  such  case  greatly  lessened.     I  cannot, 
however,    o  so  far   as    to  say   with    Mr. 
Exley,  ♦'  we  need   not  wonder,  then,  that 
all  men  are  born  mathematicians,  though 
many  neglect  or  reject  their  birthright." 
This  would   be  to   humble   their  preten- 
sions, more  than  any  one,  besides  a  ma- 
thematician, dares  to  do. 

In  my  next  communication  I   intend  to 
notice   those  observations  of  Mr-   Exley 
which  refer  to  his  own  theory  of  physics, 
and  to  take  a  slight  review  of  it. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  <S£c. 

Benjamin  Chevkuton. 
October  20,  1834. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Frend  has  very  imneces- 
sarily  occupied  your  pages  in  quoting  va- 
rjous  testimonials  in  favor  of  Euler  and 
the  BernouUis,  for,  unquestionably,  they 
were  illustrious  mathematicians,  and  I 
stated  as  much.  As  to  the  (racfory  curves, 
which  he  thinks  are  improperly  named,  I 
can  only  say  they  were  so  called  by  En- 
ler  himself,  though  they  defied  even  his 
skill  to  render  them  tractable.  The  wit- 
ticism that  Mr.  Frend  founds  on  this  poor 
equivoque,  is  about  as  smart  as  his  invi- 
tation  to  me  to  give  the  equations  of  a 


few  of  tiiese  "  strange  curvetr,^^  in   which 
attempt  even  Euler  failed.     He  further 
allows  himself  to  say,  that  certain  highly 
useful  experimental  researches,  which  he 
enumerates,  "are  of  course,  according  to 
the  Chevertonian  philosophy,  mere  mat- 
ters  of  moonshine."     I   would   respect- 
fully inquire  of  Mr.  Frend,  why  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  resort  to    misrepresenta- 
tion, and    why  the    calm  face  of  philo- 
sophic    discussion    should    be  disfigured 
with   the  ebullitions  of  temper  ?     Those 
who  honored  my   paper  with   a    perusal, 
will  not  be  induced  by  any  one  to  believe 
that  its  purport  was  not  precisely  to  es- 
tablish    the   superiority  of  practical  and 
experimental  pursuits  over  those    which 
are  speculative.     Mr.  Frend    has   disco- 
vered an  omission   in  my  enumeration  of 
Kepler's  laws,  which  he    contends  were 
three.      He  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider  it  to  be  a  law  of  planetary  motion, 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  arc  ellipses, 
though,  according  to  my  notions  of  phra- 
seology, it   ought  rather  to  be   called  a 
fact  in   the   planetary  system.     It  is  not 
unusual  to  speak  in   the  dual  number  of 
these  laws  ;   but  it  is  even  more  common, 
perhaps,  to  use  the  singular  number,  aiid 
say,  Kepler's  law.     As  a  foreigner,  sen- 
sitively  jealous   of  the    fair   fame  of  fo- 
reigners, it  may  be  allowed  to  him  to  be 
a  little  captious. 
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Second    Lecture  on  Steam. 

Delivered  before  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Insti 
tution. 
The  «elebrated  Leslie  has  mvented  a  method 
of  producing  ic^,  by  tho  employment  ot  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  has  audi  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  that  if  it  is  prcaanted  in  an  atmosphere 
tilled  with  vapor,  it  will'  immediately  arise  upon 
the  vapor  and  incorporate  it  with  i'self.  He  pla. 
ces  water  in  a  watch  glass  under  the  air  pump, 
wiih  sulphuric  acid  near  it  :  the  air  being  with- 
drawn Irom  the  pump,  the  sulphuric  acid  ^oize8 
upon  the  vapor  as  it  rises  from  tke  water,  and 
the  water,  parting  with  all  its  heat  to  maintain  the 
vapor,  is  converted  into  ice.  In  performing  tiiis 
experiment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  con. 
taining  the  sulphuric  acid  should  uot  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  water,  otherwise  the  degree  of  heat 
which  accompanies  the  combination  of  the  vapor 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  would  prevent  congelation 
taking  place. 

A  very  pretiy  experiment,  to  prove  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  a  great  agent  in  prevent- 
ing water  from  boiling,  c»n  be  performed  with  a 
flask  half  filled  wiih  boiling  water,  and  closed  at 
the  neck.  If  it  is  in  that  state  {)lunged  into  cold 
water,  it  will  boil :  but  the  cbuliiion  will  cease 
when  plunged  in  boiling  water.  This  is  because 
the  cold  water  condenses  the  steam  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  flask,  and,  by  reuiuving  the  pressure, 
allows  the  w  iter  to  boil  ;  whilst  the  hot  water 
keeps  up  the  temperature  of  tiio  steam,  which 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  so  as  to  pre. 
vont  its  boiling. 

From  these  investigations  it  may  he  concluded, 
that  u  liquid  or  gaseous  state  is  not  essential  to 
the  nature  of  any  substance,  but  that  its  state  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  heat  which 
that  substance  has  access  i«.  We  know  that 
water  can  be  passed  through  these  three  states, 
by  the  abstraction  or  the  npplic.ui*  n  of  heat. — 
Flu  d  mercury  may  be  evaporaied,  und  the  fact 
asccrtamed  l)v  passing  the  vapor  ihroiigli  a  cold 
tube,  and  it  will  again  assume  a  liquid  state  :  it 
may  also  be  made  solid,  so  as  to  taKe  a  shape 
like  a  metal.  The  most  refractory  substances 
we  know  of  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
liquids  by  heat.  All  the  metals  we  know  of 
may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  proper 
supply  of  Ueat ;  indeed,  all  Bubatances,  by  proper 


treatment,  may  be  seen  in  the  solid,  fluid,  and 
seritorin  state.  By  turning  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
through  a  lense,  upon  gold  and  platinum,  we  can 
decompose  them,  and  convert  them  into  gas. — = 
There  is  only  one  solid  which  has  not  yieldad 
to  fusion,  and  that  is  carbon,  or  the^  diamond  ; 
but  we  can  only  conceive,  that  we  cannot  re- 
duce it,  because  we  cannot  command  a  sufficiant 
quantity  of  heat  to  melt  it  and  maintain  it  in  a 
liquilP  state.  Of  all  liquids  there  is  only  one 
which  has  been  congealed  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat,  and  that  is  alcehol,  or  spirits  of  wine. 

We  can  only  argue  by  analogy,  that  the  bodieo 
which  exist  in  the  gaseous   state    can  be  redo, 
ced  to  liquids  or  solids  ;  Which  leads  uii  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  substancta  known  as  atmospheric 
air,  oxygen,  hydiogcn,  &c.  are,  in  fact,    nothing 
but  the  steam   of  various  substances  which  can- 
not exist  in  the  liquid   state   upon  the  surface  of 
our  globe  without  being  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion  of  heat.     This  analogy  has  been  con6rmed 
by  recent  experiments  and  discoveries,  particu- 
larly  by  those  of  our  distinguised  countryman 
Farrady.     Neither   steam  nor  any  gas  can  be  re. 
duced  to  a  liquid  by  compression  alone,  however 
high  the   degree    of  compression  applied    to  it, 
notwiilistanding     the    assertions    of  superficial 
writers,   and   even  of  some  who   are  otherwise 
well    informed,  on    the  subject.     But  if,  by  the 
compression  we  could  squeeze  out  the  heat  from 
the  gaseous  bodies,  we  could  then  liquefy  them. 
Dr.  Farrady  has  substanciate  1    this   by  actually 
converting  several  gasses   into  liquid.     For  in- 
stance :  he  found,  that  when  cart>on;c    acid  gas 
was    submitted  to  a  presure  of  1000  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch, it  became  a  liquid.     It  must,  howev. 
er  be  remarked,  that  a^  the  pressure  is  increaaed 
the  temperature  ia  raised  ;  and  it   is  not  until  the 
gas    is  cooled  that    liquid  is  produced.     These 
facts,  united  with  the  (»ther  analogs     afTbrd  such 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  substance 
in  parting  with  iis  heat  tn  a  certain,extent,beceme8 
a  solid  :  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  if,  bjr 
any   circumstances,  the  temperature  of  ourglob« 
were  raised  sufficiently,  the  water  of  the  ocean 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  exist  in  a  liquid  form. 
but  would  assume    the  state  of  vapor,    and  mix 
with  the  atmospheric  air.     By  the  same  cauee, 
many  of  the  awlida  would  be  converted  into  li. 
quids,     and  fill  the  body  of   the  ocean,  so  that 
we  shou'd    have  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and 
an    ocea;i    of  metal, — a  gold  and  a    silver    sea. 
Then, again,  by  ilie  process  of  evaporation,  which 
causes  liquids  to  pass  into  vapors,  we  ahould 
see    the   fable  of  Jupiter  desceiRiing  in  a  golden 
shower  illustrated  in  gulden  and  silvery  showers. 
To    carry  the    analogy    still    further  ;  we  know 
that    water   cannot  exist  in   a  liquid  state  at  the 
poles.     A  slight  decrease  in   the  temperature  of 
the  globe,  or  a  change    of  distance    of  the  sun, 
would  cause  all  the  water  of  the  earth  to  become 
Solid  :  a  further  decrease  would   freeze  the  vari. 
ous  gases,  so  that  the  air  would  drop  down,  and 
form  an  ocean    of  water  :  and  a  atill  further  re* 
ducti(>n  of  tejiiperaiure    would  convert  it  into  a 
solid  body.     These  circumstances   suggest  to  a 
reflecting  mind  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  on  the  globe  to  each  other,   and  to 
the  distance  of  ihe    earth  from  the  cun.     Other- 
wise, those  substances  which  ought  to  be  liquid, 
lor  the   susteuence  of  animals,  would  subsist  in 
till'  tolid  state.     It  is  not  at  all  imprbobable,  that 
the  different  planets  have  different  substances  in 
ihem,  suitable    to  their  distances  from  the  sun  : 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  ia  pro- 
duced py  the  sun,  and  depends  on  the  sun's  dia. 
tancc  from  the  planets,   and  its  intensity  is  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  its  distance.     In  the  pla- 
net Jupiter,    the  heat  is    twenty.flve    timea  less 
than    it  ia  with  us  ;  and  water,  on  such  a  globe, 
could  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state,  unless  heat  waa 
supplied  from  other  causes  than  the  sun. 

When  we  consider  the  prodigious  mechanical 
power  which  has  been  obtained,  by  the  mere 
ability,  on  our  pail,  to  convert  a  liquor  or  wa)er 
into  steam,  and  reconvert  that  steam  into  water; 
when  wc  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  human 
civilization  which  has  been  produced  by  the  doe 
application  of  this  simple  physical  effect;  when 
we  CO  isider,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  relatione 
of  the  human  race  may  be  altered  and  modified 
by  this  application,  and  the  very  diatancai  oi  thf 
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different  partit  of  the  world  be  changed  bj  a  apeedy 
intarcourae,  and  the  pricea  of  the  objecta  ot  con- 
Bumption  be  ultimately  affected  by  it :  when  all 
these  effects  are  attained  by  the  more  fact  of  our 
availing  ourselves  of  the  simple  physical  eflfect  of 
converting  water  into  vapour  and  bacli  again,  we 
naturally  say,  where  there  is  so  large  afield,  and 
ao  many    different   aubatances  from   which  the 
effect  may  be  produced,  should    we  not  expect, 
from  the  large  advances  which  are  making  in  the 
generaliiation  of  these  principles,  that  this  effect 
may  be  produced  from  other  substances.     Water 
possesses  several  properties  which  render  it  the 
most  hopeless  and    unfit  for  such  an  experiment. 
In  order  to  convert  it  into  vapour  we,  of  course, 
apply  heat.     The  least  promising  liquid  is  that 
which  requires  the  largest  application  of  heat ; 
and,  of  all  liquors,   water   consumes  the  largest 
quantity  of  heat,  requiring  1,000  degs.  to  raise  it 
from  a  boiling  state  to  a  atate  of  vapour:  therefore, 
«r|»rt'>r«,a  philosopher  would  8ay,try  spirits  of  wine 
or  a  thousand  other  ihing8,but  do  not  try  water.for 
this  special  reason.     It  may  be  said,  that  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  prodncing  any  species  oi  vapour 
does  not  depend  upon  the  fuel  necessary  to  pio* 
duce  it,  but  on  the  cost  of  the  liquid  itself.     Sup- 
posing, then,  we  could  get  fuel  for  nothing,   still 
water  is  the  most  unfit  and  unpromising  agent. —  j 
For  instance  :  in  the  transport  at  sea,  the  source  i 
of  heat  is  derived  from  coals,  which  are  bulky,  | 
and  are  transported  in  the  vessel  ,in  order  to  pro 
duce  steam  :  the  water  at  sea  costs  nothing :  and, 
suppose  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  still  they  must  be 
carried,  and  they  impose  a  limit  to  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
A  vessel  impelled  by  a'eam  pewer  of  200   horse, 
consumes  one  ton    of  co^ls  per    hour,  or  twenty 
five  tons  per    day:  therefore,  to    provide  for  a 
voyage  of  twelve  days,  it  would  have    to  carry 
with  It  twelve  timea  twenty.five  tons  of  coals. — 
Thus,  therefore,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  application 
of  ateam  navigation.     It  is  generally  understood, 
that  a  vessel  cannot  carry  more  fuel  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose    of  propelling  it  ten  or 
eleven  days ;  consequently,  by  the  present  steam 
impelling  pewer,  such  a  voyage  as  from  Liver, 
pool  to  New  York  could  not  be  made  for  any  prac. 
tical  aftd  advantageous  purposes. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  improvement 
in  these  respects,  we  naturally  look  towards  those 
liquids  which  are  most  readily  turned  into  agase. 
oua  form.  Ether  and  alcohol  are  easily  convert- 
ed into  vapor,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the 
steam-power  haa  been  applied  these  liquids  are 
rather  expensive.  If  it  waa  used  in  a  high-pres- 
sure  engine,  the  vapor  would  escape  into  the  air 
and  be  loat ;  whilst,  in  a  cofidensing  eag'ne,  al- 
though not  lost,  it  would  be  mixed  with  so  much 
water  that  its  separatiou  would  be  attended  with 
conaiderable  expense.  There  is  only  one  other 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  alcohol,  name- 
ly, by  condensation,  in  contact  with  a  cold  sur- 
face. If  we  introduce  the  vaporof  spirits  of  wine 
into  a  thin  shell,  formed  by  two  bodies  p.aceJ 
one  upon  another,  after  working  the  engine,  it 
will  spread  over  the  cold  surface  of  the  hollow 
ahell,  the  steam  will  be  reconverted  into  a  liquid 
atate,  and  trickle  out  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be 
warmed  over  again,  and  this  might  be  carried  on 
from  time  to  time. 

But  thi*  great  step  ma9t  be  followed  by  another 
improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  especially  lor 
the  purposes  of  transport  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  which  will  doubtless  be  cultivated  in  our 
own  time.  It  is  the  application  of  the  gases,  and 
especially  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  liquid  form. 
If  we  could  obtain  carbonic  acid  in  sufficient 
qaautity,  and  on  aufficintly  moderate  terms,  there 
ia  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  to 
supersede  steam  at  the  present  time.  This  gas 
takes  the  liquid  form  at  the  common  temperature, 
under  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.,  and  in  that  state 
exerts  a  prodigious  power,  and  from  its  small 
bnlk,  would  effect  a  saving  of  tonnage.  The 
diffiouliy  to  its  adoption  lies  in  the  price  of  the 
liquid,  the  providing  of  proper  air-tight  valves 
and  pistons,  and  in  guar.iing  against  the  corrosion 
which  the  carbonic  acid  would  cause  in  the  ma- 
terials themselves.  But  all  these  are  matters  of 
detail,  and  are  at  present  but  temporarily  diificuli, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the  su. 
peraeding  of  coalt  altogether  in  the  steam  engine, 
hjf  tb«  a««  of  ttte  liquid  carbonic  acid,  m  nottuog 


would  be  necessary  except  to  send  it  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  let  the  piston  of  the  engine  work  as 
with  steam  ;  possibly  it  might  be  found  expedient 
to  apply  heat,  but  a  trifling  degree  only  could  be 
applied,  as  the  power  of  the  gas  is  ao  great  that 
it  has  no  bounds.  Thus  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  marine  boiler,  and  a  thousand 
other  inconveniences  which  attend  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  may 
send  our  captains  to  sea  with  the  wind  that  is  to 
blow  them  in  their  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  we  may  get  rid  of  those  ugly 
smoky  chimnies,  which  are  at  once  so  unpoetical 
and  unpicturesque,  and  against  which  our  sailors 
so  bitterly  complain,  because  they  deface  the  sur- 
face of  our  beautiful  sea. 


Great  Britain  and  hbr  Colonies. — 
The  following  article  on  the  "  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,"  is  from  a  new,  able,  and 
cheap  publication,  to  appear  monthly, 
entitled  "  The  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Magazine  ;"  a  publication  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  ably  aidvocated  that  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  all 
commercial  classes,  are  identical.  The 
Committee  of  Management  includes  up. 
wards  of  twenty  members  of  Parliament, 
differing  in  general  politics,  but  who  agree 
in  these  great  measures — that  agricultural 
produce  and  manufactures  ought  to  fetch 
higher  prices,  that  the  masters  should 
obtain  better  profits  and  the  workmen  better 
wages. 

"  Britaimia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the 

steep. 
Her   march  is  on  the  mountain  wave,  her  home  is 

on  the  deep." 

The  small  domestic  and  v€ut  transmarine 
empire  of  Britain  may  be  thus  seen : 


Divisiens. 


Area  In 
square  miles. 

•g  f  England, 50,520 

flWdes, 7,409 

£  I  Scotland, 29,605 

»  1  Ireland 26,798 

Bengal. 306,012 

Madras, 141,323 

Bombay 64i»88 

Ceylon 27.000 

Penang,  &c 1,317 

New-Holiai»d, 1,000,000 

Van  Dipmen's  Land, . .  24,000 

Mauritius, 1,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hop^ .  120,000 

Western  Africa, 1,082 

Lower  Canada, 205,863 

Upper  Canada, 95,125 

New-Brunswick,....-  26,704 

Nova  Scotia, 14,031 

Cape  Breton 3,125 

Prince  Exlward's  Isle,  2,159 

Newfoundland, 35,923 

Hudson  Bay  Settlem't,  525,000 

Jamaica, 6,400 

Trinidad, 2,400 

Barbadoes, 166 

Grenada, 109 

Antigua. 94 

Montserrat, >  47 

Dominica, 275 

St.  Vincent's, 131 

Nevis, 20 

St.  Kitt's, 68 

St.  Lucia, 225 

Tobago, 44 

Tortola,&c.     120 

Bahamas, 312 

Bermudas, 36 

Demerara,  &c 70,000 

Berbice, 25,000 

Honduras, 10,000 

Malta,  &c 122 

Gibraltar, 3 

Jersey,  &c — 

Man, 220 


British 

subjerts.  C 

13,086,675 

803,000 

2,365,930 

7,839,469 

72,000,000 

14,700,000 

7,000,000 

1,200,000 

136,000 

100.000 

48,720 

104.479 

136,375 

34.923 

562,980 

250.000 

94,392 

139,000 

30,000 

32,000 

80,000 

2,000 

359,000 

44,163 

102,277 

28,732 

35,678 

7,406 

20,038 

27,734 

12,159 

23,922 

18,351 

13,952 

10,642 

16,836 

8,920 

80,124 

22,%5 

4.839 

128,960 

17,024 

65,836 

36,000 


Totol,  2  824,040      121 829,501 

What  then  has  raised  England,  a  small 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  to  the  lof\y  station  she 
now  holds  1  The  industry,  skill,  and  moral 
integrity  of  her  sons,  scattered  over  the 
earth,  forming  Colonies  in  every  clime  and 
on  every  shore  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Poles,  embracing  aa  area  of  two  miUioM 


and  a  half  of  square  miles  (or  1,620,000,000 
acres,)  with  a  population  of  more  than  one 
hundred  million  mouths,  vielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £30,000,000  sterlma  ! 

When  we  contemplate  this  .wundrous 
Empire,  on  which  the  solar  orb  never  sets, 
truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  transmarine 
dominions  of  this  insular  Kingdom  oflTer  to 
the  agriculturist  measureless  fields  for  pas- 
ture and  tillage  ;  to  the  manufacturer,  an  in. 
calculable  extension  of  the  home  market 
for  the  disposal  of  his  wares  ;  to  the  mer- 
chant and  mariner,  vast  marts  for  profita- 
ble traffic  in  every  product  with  which 
nature  has  bounteously  enriched  the  earth ; 
to  the  capitalist,  an  almost  interminable  site 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  his  funds  ; 
and  to  the  industrious,  skilful,  and  intelli- 
gent emigrant,  an  area  of  upwards  of  two 
million  square  miles,  where  every  species 
of  mental  ingenuity  and  manual  labor  may 
be  developed  and  nurtured  mto  action,  with 
advantage  to  the  whole  family  of  man. 
England  has  no  need  to  manufacture  beet, 
root  sugar  (as  France) — her  West  and  East 
India  posse-ssions  yield  an  inexhaustible 
profusion  of  the  cane ;  grain  (whether  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize  or  rice,)  every  where 
abounds  ;  her  Asiatic,  American,  Australa- 
sian^and  African  possessions.contain  bound* 
less  supplies  of  timber,  corn,  coal,  iron, 
copper,  gold,  hemp,  wax,  tar,  tallow,  &c. ;  the 
finest  wools  are  grown  in  her  South  Asian 
regions ;  cotton,  opium,  silk,  coffee,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  saltpetre,  spices,  spirits,  wines  and 
fruits,  are  procurable  of  every  variety  and 
to  any  extent  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South  of  the 
Empire  ;  on  the  icy  coast  of  Labrador,  as 
well  as  the  opposite  |>ole,  her  adventurous 
hunters  and  fishers  pursue  their  gigantic 
game  almost  within  sight  of  their  protec- 
ting flag :  and  on  every  soil  and  under 
every  habitable  clime,  Britons  desirous  of 
change,  or  who  cannot  find  occupation  at 
home,  may  be  fbnnd  implanting  or  extend- 
ing the  language,  laws,  and  liberties  of  their 
Father  land. 

To  the  most  remote,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearest  sections  of  the  vast  Empire  thus 
depicted,  it  is  our  intention  to  direct  public 
attention,  being  convinced  that  the  colonies 
of  England  were  raised  up  for  her  by  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
extending  civilization  and  Christianity  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  earth. 


Oxv-Hydrogkn  Night-Telegraph. 
— According  to  announcement,  a  Mr. 
Coad,  a  few  days  ago,  exhibited  his  oxy- 
hydrogen  gas  light  on  the  top  of  the  E. 
gremont  hotel,  to  show  its  cppability  for 
the  purpose  of  night-telegraphs.  The 
light  exhibited,  though  only  one  sixth 
part  the  size  of  those  at  the  light-house, 
was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  •  to  them  in 
brilliancy,  and  in  whiteness,  and  purity, 
greatly  superior.  When  at  its  greatest 
brilliancy,  it  threvv  a  beautiful  stream 
of  light  across  the  river. — [Liverpool 
Times.]  ^     " 


Miniature  Stkvm-Ship. — The  Earl 
of  Durham,  when  at  Glasgow,  inspected, 
along  with  some  friends,  a  miniature 
steam  vessel,  made  by  one  George  Fos- 
ter a  tin-smith,  it  is  4  feet  long,  14 
inches  broad,  atid  tite  length  of  the  beam 
7  inchesj;  cylinder,  2A  inches  ;  stroke, 
3  inches. ^The  steam  engine  was  set  to 
work,  and  impelled  the  fhip  along  the 
Clyde  at  the  rate  of  ordinary  walking. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thk  Biblical  Rkadsr,  consisting  of  Rhetorieml 
Extracts  from  tks  Old  Testament,'  4^e.  ^c.  ;  by 
Ebbnezeii  Potteb,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr :  Andoeer, 
Gould  &.  Nbwman  ;  N.  York,  H.  Griffin  &,  Co. 
— The  learned  and  pious  author  of  this  volume 
designed  in  some  degree  as  a  sequel  to  his  "  Ana. 
lysis  and  Rhetorical  Reader,"  was  cut  off  by  death 
before  he  could  publish,  though  not  before  he  had 
completed  (it  may  be  said)  this  work.  It  is  de. 
signed  to  teach  the  readi  ig  of  Scripture  in  a 
lone  less  nasal,  monotonous  and  chaunting,  than 
is  too  frequently  heard.  A  regular  system  of  no. 
tation  is  carried  on  throughout  the  eitracts — 
siMwing  how  and  where  to  lay  the  proper  empha> 
•is.  Heads  of  families,  and  clergymen,  as  well 
as  young  persons,  may  derive  benefit  from  foU 
lowing  the  principles  here  laid  down  and  illus> 
trated. 

Tub  Reuoious,  Maqazinb,  Vol.  I.  No.  I. — 
Edited  by  Obioen  Bachkler. — In  a  small  quarto 
or  rather  imperial  octavo  form  of  64  pp.  to  be 
issued  monthly,  aod  published  according  to  the 
annunciation  of  the  cover,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  ef  the  Union,  we  have  here  a  Religious 
Magazine  on  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan. 

Assuming  the  value  and  importance  to  all  men 
of  religion,  it  proposes  by  opening  its  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  those  religious  points,  on 
which  evangelical  Christians  differ,  on  contest, 
ed  points  of  morals,  on  natural  theology,  eccle- 
siastical history,  religious  biography,  &,c.  &.c, 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  all  readers.  When  the 
subjects  treated  of  admit  of  illustration  and  em. 
bellishnient  by  cuts,  they  will  be  given.  Of 
these  <here  are  several  in  the  present  number. 

Such  a  plan,  honestly  and  carefully  carried 
out,  should  meet  snconragement. 

TmB  UTFLUBNCE  of  AtMOSPHBRE  and  LOCALiTV, 
OMAMQB     OF    CLIMATE,  SEASON,  FOOD,    &C.  &^.    ON 

Human  HsALru  ;  bt  Robert  Dunglisson,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Mat.  Med.  Therapeutics,  &o.  &c.  in 
ihe  University  of  Maryland — 1  vol.  8  vo:  Phila., 
Cabbt,  Lea  &.  Blanchard  ;  for  sale  by  Wiley  A- 
cLoNG,  New  York.  Our  limits  unfortunately  to 
day  will  not  permit  us  either  to  ezpresa  at  any 
length  the  pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  de- 
rived from  what  we  have  read  of  this  book,  or  lo 
give  any  of  the  extracts  we  have  maiked.  Some 
of  them  at  a  future  day  shall  appear,  meantime 
we  add  tha:  general  readers  will  find  it  a  book 
fiill  of  interest  for  them,  and  of  knowledge.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  professional  book,  but  one 
that  noen  of  all  prufe«sions  may  read  and  profit 
by. 

Thk  Library  or  American  Biography,  vol. 
ni, — conducted  by  Jared  Sparks,  Boston,  Hil- 
liarb,  Gray,  &.  Co.— The  life  of  Benedict  Ar. 
nold — the  cruel  and  hard  hearted  boy — the  gal- 
lant and  daring  soldier — the  reckless  and  disio 
lute  man — the  traitor  who  failing  to  give  a  raor- 
tal  stab  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence 
by  the  projected  surrender  of  West  Point  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  turned  his  parricidal  arms  against 
the  peaceful  hamlets  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  who  finally  died  a  rewarded  and  des- 
pised exile,  in  England — the  life,  advcmures, 
and  character  of  ihis  man,  occupy  and  render  at. 
traetive  as  romance,  the  pages  of  this  volume. I 


We  have  within  the  last  week  or  two  published 
tb«  Recount  here  given  of  the  capture  and  death 
of  Andr^,  of  the  murder  of  Miss  McCrea,  and 
of  the  fate  of  the  virtuous  and  self  devoted  Cap- 
tain Hale,  and  we  have  only  now  to  add,  that 
interesting  as  those  episodes  undoubtedly  are 
they  are  scarcely  more  so,  than  the  narrative  as 
a  whole.  We  must  not  leave  off  without  bear, 
ing  testimony  to  the  good  style  in  which  the  vol. 
ume  is  got  up  by  the  publishers. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Friend,  with  thk  Com. 
mittee-man's  Guiob,  &c.  &.C.,  by  Tueo.  Dwigut, 
Jr.  ;  New  York,  R.  Lockwood.  —The  design  of 
the  writer  of  this  little  volume,  who  has  himself 
experienced,  as  he  says,  the  difliculties  that  beset 
the  path  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  is  by  offering  such 
suggestions,  as  much  examination  of,  and  interest 
in.  Common  Schools,  have  presented  to  his  mind 
— to  spare  trouble,  and  disappointment,  and  dis. 
couragement,  both  to  teachers  and  to  those  who 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of 
schools — as  irustees  or  committee.men.  The 
plan  embraces  not  only  counsel,  but  practical  ex. 
amples  as  to  improved  methods  ef  teaching — as 
to  plans  for  school. houses,  the  appropriate  furni. 
tnre,  ice.  &c. 

Schoolmasters  and  Superiniendenis  of  Schools 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantageous  bints  and  les. 
sons  from  this  volume. 

China  and  the  Enolish,  or  the  Character  and 
the  Manners  of  the  Chinese,  &c.,  written  for 
Abbot's  fireside  series.  New  York;  Lbavitt, 
Lord  Sl  Co. 

The  curiosity  of  modem  times  respecting  "the 
Celosiial  Empire,"  and  those  who  dwell  therein, 
has  been  rather  stimulated  than  gratified,  by  the 
fragments  of  authentic  history,  hitherto  published 
respecting  it.  The  peculiarity  of  the. Chineses, 
their  dread — not  wholly  irrational  or  unfounded — 
of  foreigners,  the  jealousy  with  which  they  seek 
to  veil  from  observation  the  habits  and  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  boastful  and  arrogant  tone 
in  which  they  always  speak  of  it  and  its  power, 
combined  with  a  contempt  really  felt,  and  very 
consistently  manifested,  for  "barbarians" — mean, 
ing  thereby  especially  ihe  glorious  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  most 
into  contact — render  every  scrap  of  Chinese  his. 
tory  acceptable. 

The  little  compilation  now  before  us — for  such 
it  is  in  the  main — is  made  up  from  the  works  "of 
Marshman,  Morrison,  Stanton,  Barrow,  Auber, 
Milner  and  others."  The  facts,  however,  are  re- 
lated in  the  language  of  the  Compiler.  There  is 
also  an  original  journal  of  an  American — happily 
enough  descriptive  of  Canton,  of  the  river,  of  Ma- 
cao, &.C.  It  is  quite  an  agreeable  book,  thou<{h 
of  course,  inferior  in  value,  as  it  is  in  pretension, 
to  Chitzlaffe's  recent  history. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical  Juris. 
PRUDENCE,  &.C.  Slc.  By.  J.  Chitty,  Esq.,  Barris- 
ter at  Law.  1st  American  edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Philadelphia — Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard:  for 
sale  in  New  York  by  Wiley  tc  Long. — This  is 
a  book  of  ncingled  law  and  medical  knowledge-  - 
with  enough  of  the  one  to  give  to  all  concern, 
ed,  whether  as  judges,  lawyers,  or  jurors  in  ad- 
ministering the  law — such  an  insight  into  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  to  enlighten  them  in  the  dis. 
charge  of  their  duties  whenever  questions  con- 
nected with  these  sciences  arise — and  with  all 
of  the  other,  requisite  to  guide  medical  men  both 
in  professional  cases  where  the  extent  of  duty 
and  responsibility  may  somdtiaies  depend  mate. 


rially  on  provisions  o    law,  and  in  their  eondnct 
as  witnesses  when  summoned  before  a  court. 

It  is  a  very  large  volume,  with  many  expUna. 
tory  notes  and  notes  of  reference — the  latter  of 
whieh,  in  this  fiiat  American  adilion,  are  adapted 
to  the  works  and  text  books,  both  in  law  and  me« 
dicine,  of  most  authority  among  us.  It  is  not  • 
volume  to  be  taken  up  and  read  through,  but  for 
consultation,  in  every  case  connected  with  the 
range  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  All  previona 
treatises  on  this  vubject,  that  we  have  seen, 
were  written  by  medical  men,  and  therefore  pos- 
sibly  less  accurate  in  explaining  and  defining  the 
law  applicable  to  it  than  this,  which  i^  from  the 
pen  of  an  experienced  barrister.  There  is  a  well 
digested  Index,  which  greatly  facilitates  refer, 
ence  to  any  particular  case  or  set  of  cases. 

Tub  American  Journal  of  Science  and  tub 
Arts  ;  by  Bbnj.  Siluman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  &«. ; 
Vol.  XXVII.,  No.  2 :  N.  Haven,  H.  Howe  &  Co. 
— We  extract  from  this  number,  from  among 
many  scientific  papers,  one  that  relating  to  no  new 
experiment,  yet  gives  an  account  of  it,  that  will 
be  acceptable,  we  presume,  to  general  readeis  : 

Appabbnt  Diminution  of  Weight  im  cbrtaui 
ciRcUMsTANCBB — by  W.  E.  A.  Aikin.^^it  David 
Brewster,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  Natural  Magie* 
addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  relates  the  foU 
lowing  **  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in* 
explicable  experiments,  relative  lo  the  strength 
of  the  human  frame."  The  experiment  waa  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Sir  D.  B.  by  Major  H. 
who  had  seen  it  performed  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  ef  the  American  Navy.— 
*'  The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies  down 
upon  two  chairs,  his  legs  being  suppoited  by  tbo 
one  and  hia  back  by  the  other.  Four  persons, 
one  at  each  leg  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then 
try  tp  raise  him,  and  they  Ond  his  dead  weight 
to  be  very  great,  from  the  difficulty  they  experi- 
ence in  supporting  him.  When  he  is  replaced 
on  the  chairs,  each  of  the  four  persons  takes  hold 
of  him  as  before,  and  the  person  to  be  liftedf 
gives  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands.  At  the 
first  signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  begin 
to  draw  a  long  and  full  breath,  and  when  the  in- 
halation is  completed  or  the  lung*  filUd,  the 
second  eignalKs  given  for  raising  the  person  from 
the  chairs.  To  his  own  surprise  and  that  of  hi* 
bearers,  he  rises  letih  the  greatest  facility,  as  if 
he  were  no  heavier  than  a  feather.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  observed  when  one  of  the  bear. 
ere  performs  his  part  ill,  by  making  the  inhala. 
tion  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body  which  he 
tries  to  raise  is  left,  as  it  were,  behind.  As  you 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  experiment  and  per- 
formed the  part  both  of  the  load  and  tha  bearer, 
you  can  testify  how  remsrkable  the  effects  ap. 
pear  to  all  parties,  and  how  complete  is  the  ooo. 
viction,  either  that  the  load  has  been  lightened, 
or  the  bearer  strengthened  by  the  prescribed  pro« 
cess.  Msjor  H.  declared  the  experiment  would 
not  succeed  if  the  person  were  placed  on  a  board 
and  the  strength  of  the  individuals  applied  to  the 
board.  He  conceived  it  necessary  that  the  bear. 
ers  should  communicate  directly  with  the  body  to 
be  raised.  I  have  not  had  an  opperiunity  of  ma« 
king  any  experiments  relative  to  those  curiooB 
facts,  but  whethes  the  general  effect  is  an  illu- 
sion, or  the  result  of  known  or  of  new  principloB, 
the  subject  merits  a  careful  investigation." 

Upon  reading  the  ab<<ve,  my  curiosity  was  suf. 
ficiently  excited  lo  induces  repetition  of  the  ox- 
peri  menis  with  a  view  merely  to  satisfy  myseir 
whether  the  whole  affair  was.  as  is  above  aag. 
gested,  an  illusion  or  an  inexplicable  fact.  For 
this  purpose  and  with  the  aid  of  some  friend*,  the 
trials  were  varied  and  ooatinued  at  different  tiaaeo, 
until  all  were  satisfied  "  that  the  load  had  boon 
lightoned  or  the  bearers  •rrengtbened  by  the  pre. 
scribed  process."  As  the  results  we  obtained 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  I  subjoin 
them  for  the  curious.  The  '•  load"  was  repre- 
sented by  a  young  gentleman  weighing  about  190 
Iba..  who  waa  placed  on  a  table  with  tha  boarers, 
two  on  each  aide,  so  that  they  could  rcspoctivo> 
ly  apply  one  hrnd  to  each  ahoulder  and  leg.    Tbo 
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terma  "more  difficulty"  and  "  more  ease" refer 
to  the  exertion  requisite  to  lift  the  load  under  or- 
dinary circumstances. 

let.  Liited  simultaneously,  by  signal,  without 
{'reparation  to  ascertain  what  resistance  was  to  be 
overcome. 

2nd,  Repeated  the  first. 

3rd.  Used  the  method  prescribed  by  Sir 
DaTid  Brewster,  but  not  acting  in  unison,  felt  no 
relief- 

4th.  Repeated  third,  more  successfully  and  evi- 
dently lifted  with  more  ease. 

5th.  Repeated  4th  with  same  result. 

6th.     Repeated  ihe  first. 

7th  and  8th.  Lifted  with  the  lungs  kept  inflated, 
and  experienced  more  difficulty. 

9(h  and  10th.  Repeated  fourth  with  same  re- 
sult. 

lllh  and  12th.  The  bearers  only  used  the  pre- 
scribed method,  the  load  took  no  part  other  than 
tQ  give  signals,  result  same  as  fourth  trial. 

13th  and  14th.  Having  changed  the  load  repea- 
ted  first. 

15th  and  19th.  Repeated  fourth,  same  result. 

17ih  and  18th.  Repealed  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
same  result. 

19th  and  20th.  Similar  to  fourth,  except  that 
the  prescribed  process  was  intentionally  neglect, 
edbyone  uf  the  bearers,  unknown  to  the  others, 
no  difference  in  consequence  was  observed  by 
the  others,  and  but  very  little  by  himself.  Ex- 
cept therefore,  so  far  as  the  eno  bearer  was 
eoncerned,  the  results  were  similar  to  that  of  the 
fodrth  trial. 

91st  and  22nd.  Repeated  fourth  with  same  re- 
sult. On  these  trials  the  load  was  placed  on 
a  board  and  the  strength  of  the  bearers  applied  to 
the  board. 

23rd.  Repeated  first,  load  still  on  the  board. 

24th  and  25th.  Same  as  twenty  first  and  twen- 
ty second,  same  result. 

26th,  27th  and  28th.  Load  still  on  the  board, 
repeated  seventh  and  eighth  with  same  results. 

29th  and  30th.  Having  changed  the  load,  re. 
peated  the  first.  For  this  and  the  remaining  trials, 
the  load  was  kept  on  the  board. 

31st  and  22nd.  Repeated  seventh  and  eighth, 
same  result. 

33rd.  Repeated  firat. 

34th  and  35th.  Repeated  fourth  same  result. 

These  trials  were  made  at  three  different 
times  with  the  assistance  of  three  different  par- 
ties. At  each  time  it  was  found  necessary  after 
half  a  dozen  trials,  to  intermit  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  the  wrisis  of  the  bearers  became  quite 
tired.    The  following    onclusions  were  deduced. 

let.  When  the  lungs  were  fully  inflated  and 
the  act  of  lifting  andihat  of  expiration  is  carried 
on  simultaneously,  the  load  is  apparently  light. 
ened. 

2nd.  No  other  situation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  will  give  the  same  result. 

3rd.  The  result  is  independent  of  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  person  lifted  and  is  equally  perceived 
with  an  active  weight  and  by  consequence  with 
an  in  animate  weight. 

4th.  The  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  more 
favorable  action  of  the  inuscles  of  the  humerus 
daring  the  transition  from  a  forced  inhalntion  to 
complete  expiration  in  consequence  of  their  eon. 
nezion  with  the  mu8cle»of  respiration.  It  is  not 
the  load  that  is  lighioned,  but  the  strength  of  the 
bearers  that  is  more  favorably  applied,  and  the 
apparent  difference  in  weight  during  a  success- 
ful experiment  is  no  greater  than  can  be  explained 
by  this  method. 

After  being  satisfied  by  actual  trial,  that  the 
fact  was  a  true  fact,  the  obvious  inquiry  appeared 
to  be,  whether  the  load  was  lightened  or  the  bear, 
ers  strengthened.  Tbe  former  supposition  seems 
to  be  physically  impossible,  unless  we  can  intro- 
duce some  "  new  principle,"  or  contrive  some 
short  way  lo  dispose  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and 
as  I  did  not  thilik  it  advisable  to  attempt  either,  I 
was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the 
increased  strength  of  the  bearer.  And  this  in- 
creased strength,  I  conceive  may  be  accounted 
for  by  referring  to  the  relative  situation  of  cer* 
tain  muscles  at  the  time  the  exertion  is  made. — 
The  deltoideus,  the  supra  spinatus  and  infra  spi- 
natus,  are  tense  and  ready  to  act,  the  ribs  are  ele- 
vated to  the  utmost  by  the  forced  inhalation,  the 

acapnia  ia  fixed  by  the  actiou  of  the  muscles  of 


the  humerus  antagonised  by  the  serraius  major 
anticus  and  others.  The  lifting  of  the  load  and 
depression  of  the  ribs  then  begin,  the  serratus 
musele  is  direotly  aflfccted  by  this  depression,  its 
action  is  thereby  rendered  more  energetic,  and 
thus  the  muscles  of  the  humerus  attached  to  the 
scapula  are  seemingly  strengthened.  It  may  be 
anatomically  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  above  muscles  in  the  given  position 
would  produce  the  suppesed  result,  at  least  in 
degree.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect. To  this  I  could  only  say,  that  owing  to  the 
peculiar  insertion  of  these  muscles  of  the  hume- 
rus, only  a  very  trifling  additional  direct  or  indi- 
rect action  on  their  part  would  be  necessary,  aa 
we  have  only  to  account  for  a  triflmg  diflierence 
in  weight.  During  the  most  successful  experi- 
ments in  which  I  performed  the  part  of  a  bearer, 
the  sensation  of  lightening  was  no  more  than 
would  have  been  experienced  by  the  removal  of 
five  or  six  pounds  from  my  hand.  If  all  four 
bearers  experienced  the  same  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds 
the  appirent  weight  of  the  load.  This  difference 
is  trifling  when  divided  among  four  persons,  but 
it  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  most  if  not  all 
the  prodigious  facts  generally  narrated  in  con- 
nexion with  this  experiment.  When  I  hear  of 
individuals  weighing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  having  been  lifted  on  the  fingers  of 
four  persons  with  no  more  exertion  on  their  part 
than  would  be  required  to  lift  a  feather,  I  cannot 
avoid  reverting  to  what  Sir  David  Brewster  con- 
siders a  possible  explanation,  illusion.  One  great 
source  of  error,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  expe- 
riment, is  that  gentlemefl  do  not  take  the  pains 
to  compare  at  the  time  of  trial  the  necessary  exer- 
tion when  the  prescribed  process  is  used,  with 
the  necessary  exertion  without  preparatiom  or 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Remark. — Some  years  ago,  1  was  interested 
in  the  subject  discussed  above,  and  at. the  time 
when  such  experiments  were  mentioned  in  the 
public  prints,  I  was  concerned  in  making  them 
repeatedly  on  others,  and  was  the  subject  of  them 
myself.  I  can  only  say,  that  %vhen  the  experiment 
was  made  according  to  the  prescribed  forms, 
there  was  a  very  obvious  apparent  diminution  of 
resistance  in  raising  or  in  being  raised. — [Ed.J 

Life  of  Napoleon  by  HENav  Lee. — The  first 
volume,  the  only  one  yet  completed,  of  this  new 
life  of  Napoleon,  by  an  American  will  be  issued 
next  week,  we  learn,  from  the  press  of  C.  De 
Behr.  It  will  be  in  a  large  8vo.  form,  printed  on 
vellum  paper,  and  a  new  handsome  type.  It  will 
thus  be  doubly  an  attractive  book. 

Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters, 
AND  PusLic  Events,  from  the  Peace  of  1783, 
TO  THE  Peace  op  1815  ;  2d  Edition,  1  vol.  Boaton, 
Russell.,  Ooiorne  &  Mktcalf. — New  York, 
Wiley  &.  Long. — Although  no  name  i«  publish- 
ed to  these  Letters,  they  are  understood  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  of 
Boston,  whose  name,  though  it  cannot  add  any 
thing  to  truth,  is  a  guarantee  nevertheless,  that 
truth  only  is  aimed  at. 

I'his  publication,  is  among  those  assuredly, 
whence  History  will  hereafter  derive  materials, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  it  again,  to  the  "  wri- 
tings  of  Tho.  Jefferson,"  the  misrepresentations 
and  malevolence  of  a  portion  of  which,  it  amply 
exposes  and  refutes.  The  author  himself,  on 
this  head,  thus  speaks  in  his  Introduction : 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Jefferson 
prepared  statements,  affecting,  seriously  affec 
ting  th«  motives  and  conduct  of  a  numerous  class 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  intended  to  have  these 
statements  published  after  his  decease.  He 
seems  to  have  expected,  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived as  historicat.  truths,  proceeding  from 
high  authority. 

If  Mr*  Jefferson  has  stated  truths  only,  all 
who  know  the  value  ol  sound  historical  informs, 
tion  are  under  great  obligations  to  him.  If  he 
bM  tttted  "f^Ue  Jmettt"   (aa  he    calls  them,) 


without  intending  to  do  so,  he  \^ma  increased  the 
well-known  difficulty  of  arriving  at  certainty,  aa 
to  the  past ;  and  his  labors  are  worse  than  use- 
less. If  he  has  stated  what  he  knew  w  be  false, 
he  has  abused  public  coafidence,  and  has  dishon- 
ored  his  own  fame. 

As  most  of  those  citizens,  of  whom  he  speaka 
reproachfully,  have  become,  like  himself,  in- 
sensible to  earthly  commendation,  or  eenanre, 
is  it  too  soon  to  inquire,  in  which  of  the  above 
mentioned  relations  Mr.  Jefferson  should  b« 
viewed  ? 

It  would  be  doing,  it  is  hoped,  great  injoaiic* 
to  the  American  public  to  assume,  that  they  are 
Incompetent,  or  unwilling,   to  judge  calmly  and 
justly   of  historical  truth,     whatsoever  it    may 
prove  to  be,  or  whencesoever  it  may  come. 

The  period  to  which  these  Letters  refer,  even 
the  latest  of  them,  is  already  in  this  fast  advanc- 
ing country,  so  much  in  the  domain  of  tie  past, 
that  its  events  and  men  may  be  spoken  of  with- 
out favor  and  without  passion.  With  a  very 
clear  and  decided  bias,  to  the  great  poUticai 
party  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  antago- 
nist, the  author  of  these  Letters  yet  passes 
judgment  calmly  in  regard  to  those  from  whom 
he  differed,  relates  facts  fairly,  and  for  his  own 
opinions  assigns  reasons  which  imply,  and  wa 
think  impart,  conviction. 

In  running  over  these  pages,  we  have  been  for- 
cibly impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  how 
much,  even  those  whose  pursuits,  like  oura,  lead 
them  recessarily  to  dwell  more  or  less  upon  poli- 
tical history,  do  unavoidably  forget,  not  only  of 
what  is  read,  but  of  occurrences  that  have  actu- 
ally passed  under  their  own  eye. 

We  know  no  better  manual  for  a  young  man, 
who  desires  to  look  back  into  the  more  interior 
and  domestic  incidents,  which  marked  and  dta- 
tinguished  the  contest  of  parties  in  this  country 
during  the  third  of  a  century  through  which  these 
letters  run,  than  they  afford — nor  a  more  profita- 
ble  book  to  consult,  for  newspaper  editors  who 
feel  themselves  qualified  and  called  upon  occa- 
sionally, to  talk  of  by-gone  days.  They  may 
save  themselves  some  mortification,  in  being  en- 
abled by  it  to  avoid  mistakes ;  and — if  they  are 
men  of  principle — they  will  find  in  it  frequent 
admonitions  to  distrust  the  prejudice*  and  falae 
judgments  of  the  passing  hoar. 

We  are  glad  such  a  book  has  gone  to  a  seeond 
edition. 

The  Elements  of  Natdral  and  Expbrimbntai, 
Philosophy,  &,c.  Sl.  by  Rev.  Daviu  Blair,  A.  M. 
Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  by  F.  A.  Shitb. 
New  York.  1  vol.  MgElrath  &.  Banos. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  ;  by  D.  L.  Gale, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  Profeaaor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  New  Yo'k,  dec. 
&c.  1  vol.  McElrath  &.  Banos. — Both  of  these 
are  intended  for  school  books,  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  engravings,  and  adapted,  in  the  coo. 
struction  of  the  phrases,  to  the  usual  mode  of 
questioning  learners.  They  are  well  printed, 
and  the  engravings  are  distinct  and  aceuraie. 

The  first  named,  is  a  republication  of  an  En- 
glish book,  though  considerably  altered,  and  with 
many  additions,  by  the  American  Editoi,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Tho  treatise  on  Chemistry  is  an  original  work, 
and  seems  to  us  to  embody  and  explain  in  a  eom- 
pact  form  and  intelligible  manner,  the  elements 
of  which  it  treats. 

A  DKSIRABLK  PoCKKT  COMPANION — price  13  1-3 

cents.  New  York :  R.  Atutiee.—ThiM  linl* 
pocket  companion  furnishes  the  French  and  La- 
tin  phrases,  of    meet   common    occurr^ce    in 
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apcaking  and  writing,  with  a  tranalation  of  each 
opposite  (ha  foreign  sentenco  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  French,  with  a  direction  for  pronauncing  it — 
generally,  though  not  always,  accurate. 


SUMMARY. 

{From  the  National  Intelligencer.] 
As  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  present  at  tho  solemn  ceremony  of  the  fune- 
ral, came  into  the  portico  of  the  Capitol  from  tho 
Rotunda,  a  person  stepped  forward  from  the 
crowd  into  the  space  in  front  of  the  President, 
and  snapped  a  pittol  at  Aim,  the  percussion.cap  of 
which  exploded  without  igniting  the  charge ! 
Thia  person  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  from 
Lieuteuant  Gednev  ot  the  Nary,  who  happened 
to  be  near ;  he  also  received  a  blow  promptly 
aimed  at  him  by  Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury;  but 
before  receiving  either  blow,  he  snapped  a  second 
pistol  at  the  President.  The  cap  of  that  lock  also 
exploded  without  igniting  the  charge  .'  The  per- 
petrator ol  this  darmg  outrage  was  of  course  im 
mediately  seiaed  and  taken  in  custody  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  by  whom  he  was  carried 
to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  underwent  an  examina- 
tion before  Chief  Justice  Cranch.  His  name,  it 
appears,  is  Richard  Lawrence,  by  trade  a  paintei, 
a  resident  for  two  or  there  years  in  the  first 
ward  of  this  city,  and  formerly  of  Georgetown. 
On  his  examination,  the  unhappy  man  declined 
making  any  explanation  or  cioss-examining  the 
witnesses.  We  have  heard  no  rational  motive 
even  conjectured  for  his  crime. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  yesterday,  pub. 
lishes  the  following  statement,  derived  from  a 
"  highly  intelligent  magistrate  of  Washington, 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  personally  to  investigate 
the  question  of  Lawrent:e's  sanity." 

It  confirms,  it  will  be  seen,  in  all  particulars, 
the  facts'  given  by  ua  yesterday  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter;  from  Washington.  The  Telegraph 
states,  moreover,  that  the  last  Grand  .^ury  sitting 
in  Washington,  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  Law- 
rence  (or  an  asaault,  on  the  express  ground  of  his 
intunity, 

Washington,  31st  Jan.  1835. 

I  have  made  all  the  inquiries  I  could,  to.day, 
m  regard  to  the  unhappy  man  (Lawrence;  w.io 
made  the  attempt  yesterday  upon  the  life  efGen. 
eral  Jackaon,  and  the  ;resuU  has  been  a  perfect 
conviction,  upon  ray  mind,  of  his  absolute  insa- 
nity. 

I -went  first  to  the  house  where  he  boarded.  He 
had  not  been  there  long,  but  one  of  the  boarders 
said  lie  had  been  sometime  convinced  that  he  was 
not  of  sane  mind,  and  that  he  had  previously 
mentioned  it.  He  boarded  at  Mr.  Shield's,  near 
the  Unitarian  Churh.  but  did  not  keep  his 
civithes,  or  anything  tise  there.  Nothing  was 
known  there  of  his  having  had  pistols. 

2d.  I  went  to  Mr.  R'e.  in  the  West  end  of  the 
city,  who  married  a  sister  of  Lawrence's.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  told  me  that  they  bad  no  doubt 
of  Lawrence's  mind  being  more  or  lets  unset 
tied  for  eighteen  months  past.  They  gave  as 
evidence  of  it,  first,  that  about  that  time,  he  had 
left  here,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  going  to 
England,  and  had  proceeded  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  and  then  return, 
ed,  aayiag  that  the  ship-owners  had  all  entered 
into  a  combination  against  him,  and  bad  refused 
to  give  him  a  passage  to  England  :  that  they 
knew  he  had  a  large  fortune  here,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  prevent  his  getting  away, 
so  that  they  might  possess  themselves  of  it. 

Some  time  ago  Laurence  attempted  to  kill 
hie  sister,  (Mrs.  R.)  and  her  husband  had  him  ar. 
rested  and  confined  for  a  while  in  jail.  Ho  did 
jiot  reside  with  them,  and,  indeed,  had  harbored 
such  a  resentment  against  Mr.  R.  that  he  did  not 
speak  with  him.  They  did  not  know  of  his  hav- 
ing  pistols  of  late,  but  Mrs.  R.  says  he  formerly 
had  a  pair  ot  small  brass  pistols,  which  had  be- 
longed to  their  father — they  had  flints,  but  she 
has  hoard  that  he  wanted  to  get  them  altered  to 
be  used  with  the  percussion  lock.  She  thinks  if 
she  saw  them  she  could  say  whether  those  he 
used  were  the  same. 

Lawrenc«  had  a  ahop  where  he  did  hia  p»intin([. 


Mr.  Drury  had  a  rnoBi  adjoining  this,  and  the  lat- 
ter aays  that  for  a  long  time  he  has  observed  L. 
to  be  very  solitary;  taciturn  in  regard  to  his  in- 
tercourse  with  others,  but  very  much  given  to 
talking  to  himself.  He  has  heard  him  declare 
that  he  should  be  Richard  the  Third,  King  of 
England,  and  King  of  America.  These  declare- 
tions  were  so  well  known  that  the  boys  were  in 
(be  habit  of  calling  him  "King  Richard."  and  of 
late  this  has  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  has 
threatened  the  boys,  and  even  driven  them  out  of 
his  presence. 

Drury  says,  that  yesterday  morning  he  was  in 
his  shop  talking  incoherently,  and  he  heard  him, 
all  at  once,  slam  down  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  ex- 
claim  in  a  very  audible  tone,  "I'll  be  damned  if  I 
dont  do  it."  This  was  but  a  little  while  before  the 
funeial. 

To-day  the  sister  of  Lawrence  called  at  the 
jail  to  see  him,  and  to  the  inquiry  why  he  had 
committed  the  rash  act,  be  said  *'  It  waa  all  right ; 
General  Jackson  was  his  servant,  but  had  not 
done  as  he  wished,  and  ought  to  be  punished." 

I  could  mention  many  other  circumstances,  but 
these,  I  am  sure,  will  carry  conviction  to  your 
mind,  that  the  raan  committed  the  desperate  act 
of  yesterday,  under  the  influence  of  mental  de- 
rangement. 

WAaLiKK  Preparations. — It  has  besR  under- 
stood for   sometime  past,  that  both  in  the  nava 
and  military  departments,  preparations  for  a  pos- 
sible war  were  busily  making. 

In  the  Senate  on  Thursday  a  measure  looking 
to  the  arming  of  our  fortifications  on  the  aea 
board,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Benton  and  adopt- 
ed, Mr.  Webster  stating  it  to  he  of  the  utmost 
necessity.  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  truth — 
for  Congress  contemplating  apparently  an  eter- 
nal peace,  have  year  after  year  refused  the  sup. 
plies  asked  for  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  for 
the  construction  of  gun  carriages  ;  so  that  at  this 
moment,  with  a  large  though  not  adequate  supply 
of  heavy  guns,  with  well  constructed  works,  and 
a  population  ready,  in  any  hour  of  need  to  man 
and  defend  them,  there  are  not. probably  cannon 
enough  mounted  on  the  whole  sea  board,  to  resist 
a  coup  de  main  even  by  an  inferior  force. 

We  do  not  believe  that  war  will  occur— 4>ut  wo 
are  glad  to  aee  this  movement  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  precaution  against  possibilites. 

Naval. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  ofHcer  of 
the  Navy  to  his  friend  in  Baltimore  dated 

NoRFout,  Jan.  26,  1834. 
The  Constellation  Frigate  is  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  for  sea  immediately,  and  also  the  ship 
of  the  line  North  CaroUna—and  to  the  north, 
the  Constitution,  United  States,  and  three  sloops 
of  war. 

The  vessel  of  war,  the  honored  trophy  of  a 
well-fought  fight,  is  about  to  become,  it  will  be 
seen  by  tho  annexed  extract  from  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Gazette,  a  peaceful  trader,  contributing  to  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  civilization,  of  towns 
and  populations,  sprung  into  existence  since  the 
day  which  made  the  Queen  Charlotte  an  Ameri- 
can prize. 

The  Queen  Ciiari^ottk,  the  flag  ship  of  the 
British  fleet,  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  in 
the  ever-memorable  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  was 
raised  on  Monday  last,  from  the  place  where  she 
had  been  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Presque  Isle,  and 
safely  mooted  ashore.  Wc  understand  that  she 
is  perfectly  sound,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  worth  more  than  when  first  launched 
from  the  stocks.  The  ship  with  two  others,  the 
Detroit,  (British)  and  the  American  brig  Law- 
rence, were  sunk,  for  preservation,  in  our  Bay 
about  20  years  since.  At  the  breaking  up  of  our 
naval  atation,  these  vessels,  together  with  must 
else  of  the  public  property,  were  sold,  and  have 
now  become  the  property  of  Messrs.  Miles  &■ 
Leach,  of  this  borough,  who  have  succeeded  in 
raising  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  intend  raising 
the  oihera.    We  uoderaund  it  to  be  the  intention 
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of  the  owners  to  fit  her  out,  either  brig  or  ship 
rigged,  and  put  her  into  the  Chicago  Qirade— 
[Erie  Gazette.] 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  14tb. — Steambots  Sentttr 
and  Haiek-Eye  lost.—We  learn  by  the  arrival  of 
the  steamboat  Louisiana,  that  the  ateamboat 
Senator,  from  Louisville,  bound  to  this  port,  with 
a  full  cargo,  struck  on  a  rock  at  Sandy  island,  in 
the  Ohio,  and  aunk.  The  boat  wiU  be  a  total 
loss,  together  with  meet  of  her  cargo.  Tbe 
steamboat  Hawk-Eye  waa  run  into  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  sunk — no  lives  lost. 

The  schooner  reported  to  have  been  lost  on 
South  Point,  near  the  Balize,  on  the  4th  inst.  ia 
he  Napoleon,  Howland — she  was  employed  to 
furnish  oil  to  the  Light  bouses  along  the  coast, 
and  had  supplied  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Balize  light — the  vessel  haa  gone  to  pieces,  but 
the  100  bbls.  she  has  on  board  it  is  thought  will 
be  saved. 

Large  and  valuable  Cargo. — The  ship  Ex 
change.  Captain  Atkins,  cleared  at  our  Custom 
House  on  the  23d  inst.  by  Jamea  Batteraby,  con- 
tains a  cargo  of  316  bales  Sea  Islsnd,  and  1990 
do.  Upland  Cotton,  valued  at  $120,780  53  cenia. 
— fCharleston  paper.]  .! 

Good  Dividend — The  Jeflfurson  Insurance 
Company  have,  it  will  be  aeon  by  their  adver. 
tissment,  declared  a  dividend  of  4  142  per  Mnt. 

for  the  last  six  months.    .  .       |        ^ 

Fulton  Ferry. — The  following  is  given  as  a 
correct  statement  of  the  travel  over  the  Brooklyn 
ferry  on  three  days  ot  last  year,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  an  unusual  influx  of  persons.  ' 
Sejt.  13  Oct.  3  Dec.  24  Til  3  J'ya 


Pleasure  wagons 

64 

56 

38 

158 

poaches 

22 

31 

15 

68 

Stanhopes,  &c. 

43 

60 

40 

143 

Saddle  horses 

22 

40 

20 

82 

Milk  carts 

49 

51 

54 

154 

Loaded  carta 

313 

320 

297 

930 

Empty  carts 

138 

147 

146 

430    . 

Hand  carts 

7 

5 

6 

18 

Loaded  wagons 

52 

47 

61 

J60 

Empty  wagona 

37 

30 

44 

101 

Suges 

•«-.«.■ 

25 

15 

46 

Sulkeys 

3 

19 

11 

S3 

Foot  passengers 

7988 

8251 

7494 

23,733 

Thus  it  appeari 

1,  that  the    average 

number  of 

persons  per  day  ia  7,911,  making  240,636  per 
month,  and  2,887,516  per  year. 

Appointments  made  by  the  Governor  and  Sen. 
ate,  Friday,  Jan.  25. 

New  York — Richard  B.  Foadick,  inspector  of 
flaz-aeed ;  Peter  V.  Remsen,  examiner  in  chan- 
cery. January  27.— Napbtali  Phillips,  Phillip  S. 
Crook,  and  William  Cochrao   notaries  puUic 

Cuba. — A  slave  ship  lately  attempted  to  land  4 
cargo  of  two  hundred  slaves  on  the  southern  coaa 
of  ihia  island,  but  by  the  prompt  energy  of  tbe 
magistracy  and  people  waa  compelled  to  deaist 
and  leave  the  coast. 

We  learn,  aays  the  Baltimore  Asnerican  of  yea. 
terday,  "from  Captain  Smith,  at  thia  port  on  Sat. 
urday  from  Montevideo,  that  a  diabolical  attempt 
had  been  made,  ia  the  first  week  of  December,  to 
blow  up  the  U.  S.  schooner  Enterprise,  then  ly. 
ing  in  the  harbor  oi  Montevideo.  It  appeara  that 
a  mulatto  aeaman  belonging  to  tbe  schooner,  from 
some  motive  of  malice  or  revenge,  had  contrived 
to  deposit  in  the  powder  magazine  coals  of  fire 
wrapped  up  in  linen.  They  were,  however,  dia- 
covered  and  removed  before  any  mischief  was 
done,  and  the  design  of  destroying  vessel  and 
crew  frustrated.  The  inveatigation  which  imme> 
diately  aacceeded  the  diacovery.ahowed  that  the 
cruw  of  the  Enterprise  had  all  been  at  their  pro. 
per  atations  except  the  mulatto  in  question,  who 
was  found  in  the  boat  alongside,  where  it  waa  evi- 
dent he  had  gone  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  U.  S.  ships  Natchez,  Ontario  and  Erie  were 
also  lying  at  Montevideo  at  the  time  of  this  aflidr, 
and  when  Captain  S.  sailed.  Com.  Renshaw  was 
holding  a  court  martial  ovar  the  mulatto,  who,  |t 
waa  suppoted,  would  be  f  xecatedi"  ^ 
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Thk  hcrdbweo  Mimionakics. — The  atatement 
thftt  tha  American  Miwioaaries  lately  murdered 
in  Java,  were  eaten  by  the  aavagea.  ia  pronoun- 
ad  untrue.  ■      ••■    '    -;■•,^  ;;«..,!     , 

[From  a  JhtteTitte  paper.'] 
Valub  of  DirrcHBss  County  Farmino  Lands. — 
Within  the  last  few  daya  Mr.  Calib  Barker  haa 
sold  his  farm  situate  on  the  Post-road  about  2 
miles  South  of  this  vilUge  to  a  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn.  The  farm  consisu  of  113  acres — 
l«id  and  state  of  cultivation  not  above  medium — 
buildings  old,  and  not  worth  altogether  more  than 
fJOOO fences  and  other  improvements  quite  or- 
dinary. We  are  thua  particular  that  readers 
abroad  may  be  enabled  to  draw  the  proper  inter- 
ences  from  this  sale.  The  price  paid  for  the 
farm  is  Ten  Tkoutand  Dollar;  or  eighty  eight 
^nd  a  half  dallare  per  acre. 

For  a  farm  of  150  acres,  situate  in  the  town  of 
Washington,  14  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  one 
hundred  and  five  dollart  per  acre  was  offered  re- 
cently, but  refuaed  by  the  owner. 

[From  Pouleon's  Daily  Advertiser.] 
Married  in  the  vicinity  of  ConnersviUe,  Indi- 
ana, by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Treadway,  Mr.  Isaac 
Marts  to  Miss  Lavina  M'Cormic,  and  by  the  same, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  Mr,  Mosea  Marts  to 
Miss  Tabitha  M'Cormick,  all  uf  that  county. 

Measrs.  Isaac  and  Moses  are  twin  brothers ; 
Misaes  Lavina  and  Tabitha  are  twin  sisters. — 
The  first  pair  are  the  older  born,  the  sacond  pair 
the  younger  born.  The  brothers  were  bom  on 
the  S7th  day  of  May,  1813;  the  sisters  were  born 
on  the  37th  May,  1816;  all  were  married  on  the 
37th  day  of  May,  1834.  The  brothers  resembled 
•aeb  other  so  nearly,  as  also  the  sisters,  that 
Judge  T.  says  it  puzzled  him  exceedingly  to  tell 
which  was  which. 

A  Suffolk  paper  gives  the  following  paragraph  : 
— *•  Lately  was  married  at  Sweffling,  after  a 
couruhip  of  more  than  fifty  years,  Charles  Cook, 
bachelor,  to  Sarah,  spinster.  This  happy  pair 
was  bom,  bred,  and  upwards  of  aeveniy  years 
breathed  in  the  pure,  the  unsophisticated  air  of 
Sweffling,  in  sighs,  deep,  strong,  and  sonorous. 

Duck*. — There  are  thirty  one  species  of  this 
bird  in  North  America,  being  just  one  less  than 
are  found  in  Europe.  Twenty  one  species  are 
common  to  both  continents  but  ten  of  them  are 
pacuiiar  to  America,  and  eleven  to  Europe- 

.    [From  the  Baltimore  Patriot.] 

Cincinnati,  (Ohio)  Jan.  21,  1835. 
The  Pork  packers  are  now  about  closing  their 
business  for  the  season,  and  much  earlier  than 
former  years — awing  tw  their  having  had,  since 
they  commenced,  (about  60  days  ago)  most  de- 
lightful weather.  The  weather  has  neither  bean 
loo  eold  or  too  warm,  and  during  the  whole  time 
tbay  have  not  lost  a  single  day.  More  bogs  have 
been  slaughtered  than  was  anticipated — it  ia  said 
tha  number  killed,  is  rising  150,000  !  Coleman 
slaughtered  at  his  establishment  about  two  thirda 
of  the  whole  number.  The  demand  for  pork  in 
tha  market  is  great,  and  an  advance  of  50  oents 
par  barrel  on  Mass  Pork  has  taken  place.  It  is 
flaw  quick  at  tlO  50  per  barrel.  Clear  pork  re- 
mains at  912  00 ;  Prime  $8  to  $8  50  ;  Lard  5  1-3 
canta.  I  am  informed  that  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  60,000  hoga  have  usually  been  slaughter. 
ad  and  packed  in  former  years,  not  more  than 
13,000  have  been  killed  this  year.  There  is  eon. 
aaquantly  much  demand  in  our  market  for  Pork, 
Lard,  &c.  from  Louisville. 

FaoM  Nassau. — The  Br.  scnooner  Anna,  arri. 
vad  at  Charleston  on  the  30th  inst.  in  the  short 
run  of  4  days  from  Providence,  bringing  files  of 
papers  of  that  place  to  the  17th  inat.,  but  they 
contain  nothing  of  importance. 

Capt.  Kitson,  of  the  Britisa  Royal  Engineers, 
had  returned  to  Nassau  from  the  United  Statea 
having  completed  the  object  of  his  mission  to  this 
country,  which  was  that  of  making  a  contract  for 
tha  erection  of  Light  Houses,  one  on  Abaco,  near 
tha  Hole-in  the  wall ;  and  another  on  Gun  Key, 
in  tho  Gulf  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Boston, 
has  undertaken  the  contract,  to  complete  them  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year.  Capt.  K.  ez- 
prasaas  himself  much  pleased  with  his  visit  to 
tha  United  Stataa. 


J.  Q.  Adams'  OaATioN  on  LArAYKTTK,  is  repub 
lished  to-day  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  by  D.  K, 
Minor,  and  for  sale  at  this  office.     It  is  ornament, 
ed  wi'h  a  capital  medallion  likeaeaa  of  Lafayette, 
engraved  by  Ormsby's  machine. 

The  ice  at  Albany  gave  way  on  Saturday  with- 
out cauaing  any  damage,  except  the  rising  of  the 
water  over  the  docks  and  lower  street. 

The  river  was  clear  in  front  of  the  city,  but  the 
ice  was  still  fast  at  Vun  Wie's  Point,  a  few  miles 
below. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  few  days  past  will 
make  all  fast  again.  The  thermometer  last  night 
was  at  13  deg.  of  Farenheit. 

Annual  Bill  ok  Mobtalitt. — We  have  al- 
ready presented '  some  of  the  leading  facts  em. 
braced  in  the  Report  of  the  City  Inapecior  for 
1834.  The  document  has  since  been  printed, 
and  a  copy  is  before  us.  Of  the  whole  9082  who 
died  in  1834, 4997  wore  males,  and  4085  females. 
Excess  of  nialea,  912. 

Of  the  age  of  one  year  or  under,  were  2603; 
between  the  agea  of  one  and  two  years,  900 ;  two 
and  five,  8l)l ;  five  and  ten,  381 ;  ten  and  twenty, 
372;  twenty  and  thirty,  1168;  thirty  and  forty, 
1103;  forty  aa«  fifty,  718 ;  fifty  and  sixty.  435  ; 
sixty  and  seventy,  383;  seventy  snd  eighty,  178; 
eighty  and  ninety,  73  ;  ninety  and  a  hundred,  17; 
over  a  hundred,  3. 

There  died  in  the  month  of  January,  563  ;  Fe- 
bruary, 567  ;  March,  620  ;  April,  590 ;  May,  606; 
June,  498 ;  July,  857  ;  August,  1456 ;  Septem- 
ber, 1314;  October,  669;  November,  695;  De- 
cember, 647.  The  greater  number  of  deaths  in 
August  and  September,  is  principally  attributable 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera.  Tho  aame  re- 
mark is  applicable  in  some  degree  to  the  number 
of  deaths  between  the  ages  nf  30  and  50;  middle 
life  being  the  period  from  which  that  atrange 
disease  selects  a  large  part  of  its  victims.  The 
explanation  is,  perhaps,  that  among  persona  un- 
der 30,  intemperance  is  little  prevalent,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  few  decidedly  intemperate  per. 
sons  live  beyond  the  age  af  50. 

Of  the  whole  9082,  there  died  of  abscess  13; 
aneurism  1;  apoplexy  135;  asphyxia  4;  aathmaS; 
burned  or  scalded  50;  cancer  24;  casually  86;  ca- 
tarrh  3;  childbed  63;  chloroaia  1;  cholera  971; 
choleta  morbus  50;  cholic  4;  compression  of  tha 
brain  10;  consumption  1471;  convulsions  770; 
contusion  3;  cramp  in  the  stomach  9;  diarrhea 
54;  drinking  cold  water  40;  dropsy  181;  dropsy 
in  the  chest  58;  dropsy  in  the  head  347;  drowned 
90;  dysentery  67;  dyspepsia  5;  epilepsy  10;  ery- 
sipelas 35;  fsver  53;  fever  billious  39;  fever  bil. 
lious  remittent  15;  fever  hectic  I;  fever  inflam 
matory  4;  fever  intermittent  13;  lever  puerperal 
5;  fever  remittent  31;  fever  scarlet  418;  fever 
typhua  106;  flux  infantile  475;  fracture  8;  frozen 
3;  gout  2;  gravel  8;  haemorrhage  19;  baemopy- 
tyais  9;  hives  or  croup  198;  hysteria  3;  jaundice 
10;  inflammation  of  the  bladder  4;  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  188;  inflammation  of  the  braina 
120;  inflammation  of  the  chest  118;  inflammation 
of  the  liver  50;  inflammation  of  the  stomach  45; 
influenza  8;  insanity  14;  intemperance  110;  kill- 
edor  murdered  1;  locked  jaw  3;  marasmus  1^; 
measles  313;  monorrhagia  3;  mortification  16; 
old  age  136;  organic  disease  of  the  heart  22;  pal- 
sy 39;  peripneumony  327:  pleurisy  26;  pneumo- 
nia typodes  53;  quinsy  4;  rheumatism  7;  rickets 
4;  rupture  7;  St.  Anthony's  fire  1;  schirrhua  of 
the  liver  2;  scroiula,  or  king's  evil,  13;  small 
pox  333;  aore  throat  38;  spasms  3;  s(  ina  bifida 
1;  sprue  40;  stillborn  492;  stranguary  4;  sudden 
death  11;  suicide  33;  syphilis  13;  tabes  mesen- 
teries 38;  teething  205;  tumour  4;  ulcer  8;  un. 
known  115;  white  swelling  2;  whsoping  cough 
141;  worms  56. 

Of  the  971  who  died  of  Cholera,  476  were  men, 
343  women,  64  boys,  and  69  girls — total  971. 
Only  13  were  under  3  )ear8  of  age  ;  33  between 
3  and  5  ;  44  between  5  and  10  ;  62  between  10 
and  30;  187  between  20  and  30 ;  274  between 
30  and  40  ;  165  between  40  and  50  ;  100  l>etween 
50  and  60  ;  58  between  60  and  70;  over  70,  36. 

The  deaths  of  colored  persons  by  all  diseases 
were  817  ;  being  to  those  of  whites  as  1  to  11 
1-8,  while  the  colored  popalation  beara  to  the 
white  tha  proportion  of  1  to  14  1-3. 

The  numbar  of  deaths  in  1833,  was  5746 ; 


1832,  10,359;  1831,  4363;  1830,  5537;  1829. 
5094;  1828,  5181;  1837,  5181;  182«,  ^73; 
1825,  5918  ;  1834,  4341.— (Jour.  Com.]    '-':  • 

ArroiNTMENTS  BT  TH«  PaEsiDENT,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  content  of  the  Senate. — Edward 
D.  Ingraham,  Charies  McCalester,  Levi  Ellmak. 
er,  and  Stephen  Allen,  to  be  Directors,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  Bank  of  tha  United 
States,  1835. 

Robert  M.  Charlton,  to  be  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Georgia,  in  the  place  of  Matthew  H. 
McAllister,  resigned. 

John  C.  Wright.  Esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  has  determined  to  resign 
his  seat  on  the  Bench,  and  devote  himself  to  tha 
practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Law  School,  which,  with  others,  he 
is  now  conducting. 

During  the  thunder  storm,  last  Friday  evening, 
a  barn  at  Far  Rockaway  was  struck  and  consum- 
ed, with  its  contents. 

The  Marine  Pavilion  waa  also  somewhat  in- 
jured at  the  same  time. 

[From  the  Alexandria  Phoenix.] 
Promotion  in  our  Navv. — We  would  call  tha 
attention  of  Parenu  and  Guardians  to  the  calcu- 
lation that  is  here  given  aa  to  the  prospects  of  pro- 
motion in  the  Navy  of  the  United  Stataa  ;  and  will 
venture  an  opinion,  that  but  few  wtll  feel  disposed 
to  enter  their  children  or  wards,  into  a  profession 
which  offers  such  gloomy  prospects  kor  future 
life: 

The  following  staioment,  prepared  from  tha 
minutes  of  an  officer  who  has  kept  a  careful  re- 
cord, shews  the  mortality  and  changea  among 
the  Officers  of  our  Navy,  since  the  reduction  in 
1801,  and  is  made  up  to  the  let  January,  1834. 


Of 


In  Service. 

Dead. 

13  Captaina 

2 

11 

36  Lientenants 

4 

M- 

14  Surgeons 

0 

u 

9  Surgeon's  Mates 

1 

7  Sailing  Masters 

1 

10  Pursers 

3 

4  Boatswains 

• 

5  Gunners 

-    t 

5  Carpenters 

.     •    ■    . 

4  Sailtnakera 

.      • 

159  Midshipmen 

15 

139 

31  Marine  Officers 

0 

89 

207  35  260 

Thua  out  of  297  Officers,  but  25  remained  in 
service,  at  the  expiration  of  thiriy-two  years, 
and  260  were  dead. 

Chancks  for  Promotion-. — Supposing  tho  Na- 
vy to  be  fixed  at  40  Captains,  40  Master  Com- 
maiidants.  279  Lieutenants,  and  450  Midshipmen, 
and  the  average  vacanciea  in  the  respective 
grades  to  occur  in  the  same  ratio  that  tbey  have 
done  in  the  different  ranks,  and  the  period  when 
each  would  respectively  loss  the  asaumed  num- 
bers, may  be  stated  thua  : 

Of  the  Master  Commandanlt. 
22  might  be  promoted,  and 
18  die  in  about  18  years. 

40  . 

Of  the  Lieutenants. 
58  might  be  promoted,  and 
212  die  in  about  26  yaars. 

370 

Of  the  Midshipmen. 
144  might  be  promoted,  and  [14  years. 

305  die,  or  otherwise   leave  the  scrvic,  in  about 

450 

Snch  a  prospect  may  help  to  diminish  the  ea- 
gerness of  many  to  become  Midahipman;  but  as 
the  slow  progress  of  promotion  is  not  generally 
known,  the  interest  of  the  country,  of  the  Ns- 
vy,  and  of  the  appiicams  themselves,  seem  to 
require  that  the  present  number  of  this  cisss  of 
oflicers  should  be  reduced  (by  making  na  new 
aprointments)  to  380,  which  would  provide  all 
the  materials  not  only  for  peace,  but  for  the 
commcucenient  uf  a  war.  VVtiencver  war  may 
occur,  the  numbers  might  then  ba  increased  to 
meet  tha  dmandaof  such  contingency. — [Army 
and  Navy  Chronicla.J 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Women  in  China. — Among  our  miacellaneoui 
•xtraets  tome  day*  ago  waa  one  referring  to  the 
eoadition  and  treatment  of  females  in  China,  in 
which  allasion  waa  made  to  a  **  List  of  Merits 
andErrors.**  This  list,  sapposed  to  be  addressed 
to  the  husband  or  head  of  the  family,  we  subjoin  : 

Liat  of  Meritt  in  regard  to  Wivet,  ^e. 

"  The  thing  of  first  consequence  here  is,  to  re- 
noTate  the  females  in  a  family,  so  as  that  a  spirit 
of  mutual  affection  and  friendship  may  b«  cher- 
ishad  among  them. 

1.  To  guard  the  female  apartments  with  rigor 
for  one  day,  one  rate  of  merit.  2.  To  teach  fe- 
males with  a  mild  and  cheerful  countenance  for 
each  time,  one  rate  of  merit.  3.  To  cause  them 
to  curb  their  tempers  and  dispositioas  for  ten 
days  running,  one  rate  of  merit.  4.  To  cause 
them  to  reform  thei'  errors  e.  g.  Want  of  filial 
piety — quarrelsomeness — ilinature.  For  each 
•Til  reformed,  one  rate  of  merit  5.  To  put  n  atop 
to  their  scolding  for  a  month,  one  rate  of  merit. 
6.  To  teach  them  to  be  careful  and  cleanly  in  the 
kitehan,  for  each  day,  one  rate  of  merit.  7.  To 
teach  them  to  attend  to  family  affairs,  spinning, 
weaving,  &c.  for  each  day,  one  rate  of  merit — 
8.  To  teach  them  cheerfully  to  work,  and  not  put 
their  labor  upon  their  sisters-in-law,  for  each  day, 
one  rata  of  merit.  9.  To  hinder  them  from  gad- 
ding to  aee  plays  acted,  for  each  instance,  five 
ratea  of  merit.  10.  To  hinder  them  from  going 
to  the  temples  to  burn  incense,  for  each  instance, 
ive  ratea  of  merit.  11.  To  teach  them  to  be  hu- 
mane and  kind  to  female  slaves,  for  each  instance, 
iwunty  rates  of  merit.  12.  To  teach  them  to  bo 
dutiful  to  their  father  and  mother-in-law,  for  each 
ioaunce,  t^fty  rates  of  merit.  13.  To  teach  them 
la  agree  with  their  sisters-in  law,  for  each  in- 
staoce,  fifty  ratea  of  merit.  14.  To  teach  wives 
not  to  be  jealoua  of  each  other,  for  ea«h  instance, 
fifty  rates  of  merit,  15.  To  teach  them  to  be  be- 
navolent  and  virtnous,  for'each  inatance,  one 
hundred  rates  of  merit. 

List  of  Error t. 

1.  Not  to  keep  the  female  apartments  in  rig. 
oruus  seclusion  for  one  day,  one  rate  oi  error.  2. 
To  allow  the  women  to  lie  long  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  to  be  lazy,  to  ateal  rest,  and  to  neglect 
their  work  for  one  day,  one  rate  of  error.  3.  To 
suffer  a  aecond  wife  to  mal-treat  the  children  of 
the  former  wife,  for  one  day,  one  rate  of  error. 
4.  To  suffer  them  to  keep  the  bowls  and  pl.ites  in  a 
filthy  sute,  and  to  cook  the  food  in  dirty  style,  for 
one  day,  one  rate  of  error.  5.  To  forbear  to  do 
a  proper  thing,  because  the  wife  o\  posen  it,  for 
<>sch  instance,  one  rate  of  error.  7.  To  suffer 
the  women  to  commit  their  own  proper  work  to 
their  sisters-in.law,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
work,  for  every  day,  two  rates  of  error.  8.  Tu 
allow  them  to  scold,  for  every  day,  five  rates  cf 
error.  9.  To  beat  and  oppress  wives,  for  each 
inatance,  five  rates  of  error.  10.  To  allow  them 
to  ramble  to  see  plays  and  comedies,  for  each  in. 
stance,  ten  rates  of  error.  11.  To  allow  them  to 
go  and  wornhip  in  the  temples,  for  each  instance, 
ten  rates  of  error.  16.  To  suffer  them  to  be  hard 
upon  the  female  slaves,  for  each  instance,  thirty 
rates  of  error.  17.  To  use  inhuman  punishments, 
(c.  g.  pinching,  or  burning  the  skin,  tearing  out 
tha  hair,  &c.)  in  correcting  wives,  for  each  in- 
atance, fifty  rates  of  error.  18.  To  allow  them 
to  neglect  their  duty  to  their  father  and  mother, 
in-law,  tor  each  instance,  one  hundred  rates  of 
error.  )9.  To  allow  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
sisters  in-law,  for  each  instance,  one  hun  Ired 
lates  of  error.  20.  To  be  partial  in  his  love  and 
fiivors  to  them,  for  each  instance,  one  hunderd 
rates  of  error-  31-  When  rich  to  cast  off  the 
wife,  [whom  he  espoused  while  poor]  for  each  in- 
stance, one  hundred  rates  of  error.  22.  [When 
iadulgence  is  suffered  to  go  so  far  as  that]  a  wife 
disgraces  and  rules  over  her  husband,  for  each 
inatance,  one  hundred  rates  of  error. 

"  The  very  dependant  and  degraded  state  of 
feioalaa  in  China  will  be  partly  seen  from  this  ex- 
tract. They  are,  moreover,  not  allowed  the  con- 
fidence of  their  husbands,  nor  to  sit  at  table  with 
them,  nor  to  have  a  voice  in  domestic  concerns, 
nor  to  visit  the  temples,  where  the  proyers  ol  the 
unfortunate  are  supposed  to  find  access.  Reli- 
gion ia  denied  to  them.  Little  attention  seems 
paid  to    the   peculiar  circumstances  in  which, 


as  wives  and  mothera,  they  may  be  plac- 
ed. "  Riae  ;  run ;  work  ;  eat  little  ;  apend  lit. 
tie  ;  be  silent ;  keep  out  of  sight ;  obey  ;  bear  ; 
and  rather  bleed,  starve,  and  die,  than  dare  to 
complain" — ia  the  genuine  language  of  the  above 
extract  to  Chinese  females  ;  and,  though  fortu 
nately  for  them,  liumauity,  common  sense,  and 
interest,  in  many  cases,  plead  in  their  favor,  and 
procure  a  relaxation  of  the  rigor  of  ethical  and 
iegislaiive  restrictions,  yet,  where  such  restric- 
tioRs  have  the  sanction  both  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  supreme  authority,  how  is  it  possible  to 
prevent  their  hurtful  operation  on  this  tender  half 
of  human  nature?' 

There  ia,  however,  one  considerate  and  deco. 
rous  provision  in  the  following  section  of  the  pe. 
nal  code  in  their  favor,  which  Europeans  need  not 
blush  to  adopt  from  that  empire  which  is  so  full 
of  self  praise,  and  which  has  been  so  lavishly 
praised  by  others. 

Section  CCC XX— Punishment  of  Female  Of. 
fendert. 

Female  offenders  shall  not  bo  committed  to 
prison,  exaept  in  capital  cases  of  adultery. 

In  all  other  cases,  they  shall,  if  mairied,  re- 
main in  the  charge  and  custody  of  their  bus. 
bands,  and  if  single,  in  that  of  their  relations,  or 
next  neighbor'*,  who  shall,  upon  every  such  occa- 
sion,  be  held  responsible  for  their  appearance  at 
the  tribunal  of  justice  when  required. 

All  magistrates  committing  women  to  prison 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  shall  suf- 
fer the  pnnisliment  of  tony  blows. 

If  any  female  who  is  condemned  to  corporal 
punishment,  or  to  the  question  by  torture,  is 
discovered  te  be  with  child,  she  shall  be  sent 
back  to  the  custody  of  the  responsible  persons 
aforesaid,  and  not  be  su'>jected  to  punishment  or 
to  the  question  by  torture,  until  100  days  com- 
plete are  elapsed  from  the  period  of  her  deliv- 
ery. 

If,  by  a  neglect  of  this  law,  the  inflictions  of 
tortiire  or  of  punishment  should  destroy  the  child 
in  the  womb,  the  officers  of  the  tribunal  respon. 
aible  for  such  neglect  shall  auffer  punishment 
within  three  degrees  of  the  severity  of  that  which 
is  incurred  by  law  (or  inflicting  such  an  injury 
in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  woman  with  child 
should  die  in  consequence  of  the  inflictions  of 
torture,  or  of  punishment  of  any  kipd,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  punishment  of  the  officers  of 
justice  shall  be  increaaed  to  100  blowa  and  three 
years  banishment ;  the  punishment  of  iho  officers 
of  justice  shall  however  be  less  severe  than  the 
aforesaid  by  one  degree,  when  death  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  torture,  not 
previous,  as  in  the  case  above  stated,  but  within 
the  hundred  days  after  paiturition. 

When  any  woman  who  is  condemned  to  be  ex. 
ecuted  for  a  capital  offence,  proves  to  be  with 
child,  she  shsll  be  attended  in  prison  by  a  mid. 
wife,  and  be  reprieved  from  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  until  lOU  days  are  expired 
from  the  period  of  her  being  delivered. 

The  officers  of  justice  who  execute  any  crim. 
inal  so  circumstanced,  previous  to  her  delivery, 
shall  be  punished  with  80  blows  ;  if  within  the 
said  period  of  one  hundred  days  after  her  delive- 
ry, with  70  blows;  and  if,  after  the  expiration 
o(  such  period,  they  delay  any  longer  to  execute 
the  criminal,  they  ahall  be  punishable  with  60 
blows. 

In  all  (he  cases  hero  described,  the  officers  of 
justice  are  supposed  to  offend  wilfully : — when 
m«>rely  offendiug  through  an  error  of  judgment, 
the  punishment  shall,  in  eveiy  instance,  be  pro* 
portionably  less  severe  by  the  degrees  -^{Staun- 
ton's penal  code.) 

With  this  single  exception — which  is  not  the 
emanation  of  respect  for  women,  or  of  a  feeling 
of  delicacy  towards  them,  but  arises  solely  from 
the  unsocial  and  heartless  system  of  separation 
of  the  aoxes — the  object  of  every  other  regula- 
tion  is  to  depress  them.  Who  but  the  Chinese 
would  cripple  their  fair  delicate  feet?  What 
horrid  barbarity  is  this  combined  with  the  utter 
want  of  the  conception  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
in  this  world  !  The  harmony  of  female  motion 
is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  spider.like  suspicion, 
cunning,  and  unmanly  cruelty, — more  haieful  by 
its  ingenuity,  which  has  made  that  fashionable, 
which  if  defective  by  nature  would  be  accounted 
a  dreadful  infliction.    There   is  no  *'grace"  in 


the  step  or  gait  of  a  celestial  female ;  yet,  in  th* 
moat  important  affair  of  the  life  of  a  womaii->^ 
marriage  (as  if  her  condition  and  claims  were 
correctly  felt  and  properly  acknowledged)— with 
the  same  ridiculous  love  of  ridiculous  form  and 
grimace — the  Chinese  invented  six  marriage  eei> 
emonies :  was  it  their  motive  to  brighten  the 
chain  of  servitude  that  marriage  rivita,  with  iiu 
dissoluble  links,  on  the  bride  now  become  a  alava 
of  many  masters  ?  But  the  abject  state  and  aad 
inheritance  of  her  first  born,  if  a  female,  is  recor- 
ded in  the  poetry — proh  pudor— of  her  country, 
aa  wimess  the  following  quotations  fron  the  She. 
King  classic,  transhited  in  Morrison's  Diction, 
ary:— 
"When  a  son  ia  bom,     "But  when  a  daughter  ia 

born, 
"He  sleeps  on  a  bed,      "She     sleeps     en     the 

ground, 
"He  is  clothed  in  robes,  "She  is  clothed   with  a 

wrapper, 
"He  plays  with  gems,     "She  plays  with  a  tile, 
"His  cry  is  princely  loud.  "She  is  incapable  either 

of  evil  or  good; 
"It  is  her's  only  to  think 

of  preparing  wine  and 

food, 
"And  not  giving  any  oc. 

casion  of  grijf  to  her 
^  parents." 

[From  the  North  American  Review,] 
Poisoning^. 

There  have  been  periods  of  the  world,  when 
every  great  man,  king,  prince,  minister,  or  favor- 
ite was  deemed  in  danger  of  poison  ;  when  not 
a  morsel  of  food  was  swallowed  by  the  unhappy 
potentate,  till  it  was  lasted.  Poisoning  is  now 
sn  insulated  crime.  No  one  fesrs  it,  more  than 
he  fears  assasination  in  any  other  way,  or  high, 
way  robbery.  Aa  it  requires  neither  strength 
nor  nerve  for  its  perpetration, — nothing  but  dead. 
ly  malice, — it  must,  of  course,  retain  ita  place 
among  the  crimes,  which  fix  their  stain  on  ho. 
manity.  There  have  been  six  or  eight  instances 
of  some  notoriety,  in  the  United  States,  within  a 
year  or  two.  Chapman's  case  was  a  signal  one,, 
destroyed,  it  will  be  recollected,  by  the  plausible 
and  remorseless  Mina.  A  lad  la  now  in  the 
State's  Prison  at  Charlestown,  for  strewing  ar- 
senic on  all  the  food  of  his  master's  family  ;  and 
a  similar  case  is  pending  in  Rhode-Island.  That 
extraordinary  monstsr  Margaret  Zwanziger,  who 
paid  the  forfeit  of  her  crimes  at  Bremen,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  destroyed  several  of  her  victims 
by  poison.  Bat  these  are  solitary  cases,  while 
in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  poiaoner's  calling 
was  in  some  degree,  a  profession,  not  to  say  a  * 
department  of  the  government. 

We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  open  uae  of  hem- 
lock, as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
but  to  the  employment  of  poison,  as  a  secret 
method  of  destroying  persons  obnoxious  to  public 
or  private  hate.  It  is  a  beautiful  anecdote,  which  ' 
is  told  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  beinj;  aeix* ' 
ed  with  a  fever,  alter  crossing  the  Cydnus,  he 
was  warned  by  Parmenio  in  a  letter,  not  to  taste 
the  medicine,  which  his  physician  offered  him, 
for  fear  of  poison.  Alexander  gave  the  letter  to 
Philip,  (that  was  the  physician's  name)  to  read,' 
and  the  calm  and  tranquil  air  of  Philip  satisfied  ' 
the  ailing  conqueror,  that  he  might  safely  drink  ' 
the  potion.  But  it  was  an  uncertain  test,  and 
proved  s^lf-possession  rather  than  innocence.-^ 
Mina  weuld  have  looked  Chapman  in  the  face, 
just  as  calmly,  when  he  was  pouring  more  arsan. 
ic  into  his  excoriated  stomsch.  Philip  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  not  the  father  ot  Alexander,  imder- 
atood  the  convenience  of  a  secret  poison.  Ha  is 
said  by  Plutarch,  when  he  had  become  wear/  of  , 
his  connection  with  Arstus  of  Sicyon,  to  have 
given  him,  'not  a  sharp  and  violent  poison,  but 
one  of  those,  which  induce  first  a  slow  fever  and 
a  dull  cough,  and  so  by  degrees  bring  on  a  coiu 
soraption.'  Aratus  knew  with  whom  he  waa 
dealing,  and  having,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
raised  blood,  said,  *such  are  the  rewards  ofroy. 
al  frirnddhip.*  The  Persians  greatly  excelled  in 
the  art  ol  puisoning.  Plutarch  and  Ctosias  relate  . 
fhat  Queen  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  put  to  death  her  daughter-in.law  Stati. 
ra,  by  meana  of  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  of 
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th«  bM«.  A  bini  was  Mt  before  the  two  queena  | 
at  rapper;  it  waa  diTided  with  the  poiaoned 
knife ;  Paryaaiia  ate  her  half  with  impanity,  Sia- 
tirs  died.  Emiaent  men,  in  the  eonvulaiTe  atrug. 
glea  of  the  ancient  repoblice,  frequently  earned 
a  little  poison  about  them,  that  they  might,  if  ne. 
eesaary,  by  Bulcide,  escape  a  painful  and  igno- 
minious  death.  IXemoslhenes  earned  his  in  the 
hollow  of  his  stylus,*  and  Hannibal's  was  con- 
cealed in  a  ring. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascerUin  what  the  preparation 
waa,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  and 
produced  sndden  death,  by  the  exhibition  of 
email  quantities ;  for  although  there  is  probably 
Duek  exaggeration  on  subjects  ot  this  kind,  yet 
It  is  impossible  to  doubi,  that  some  such  nox. 
ious  preparations  were  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  Theophraetus  aays.  that  the  poi3on  of 
moat  subtle  operation  was  extracted  from  Wolfe, 
bane  (Acoaitum  ;)  that  it  could  be  so  prepared 
as  to  operate  in  two  or  three  months,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  years.  No  antidote  had 
been  discovered  to  this  poison,  and  it  was  a 
capital  erime  to  have  the  plant,  from  which  it 
was  extracted,  in  one's  possession.  If  we  are 
to  understand  by  this,  that  a  dose  could  Ue  ad. 
minisUred,  which  would  take  effect,  at  a  calcu- 
latad  and  distant  period,  it  is  probably  fabulous. 
If  it  be  meant  only,  that  by  feeding  a  man  with 
weak  wolfsbane  tea  for  months  and  yeara,  hie 
health  might  be  gradualy  destroyed,  it  is  credible. 
In  that  aense,  Dr.  Johnson  even  admitted  the 
genuine  leaf  of  China  itself  to  be  *  a  slow  poison.' 

Livy  tells  us,  that  poisoning  never  became  a 
matter  of  judicial  inquiry  in  Rome,  till  near  two 
handred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  About 
this  time,  aeveral  persons  of  distinction  went  off 
with  the  same  disorder,  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  fear  of  pestilence  disturbed  the  city.  Q.  Fabi. 
us  Maximoa  waa  then  the  Curule  ^dile,  and  a  fe- 
male alave  came  to  him  and  promised,  un  oondi- 
lion  of  her  own  pardon,  to  disclose  the  namea  of 
tboae  who  were  guilty.  Quintus  Fabius  Maxi- 
moa never  proceeded  rashly ;  and  though  even 
he  might  have  been  forgiven  a  little  hurry,  in 
despatching  mattera  with  a  confaased  prisoner, 
yet  be  laid  the  case  in  due  form  before  the  con. 
sitls,  and  they  before  the  Senate.  The  atipulat- 
ed  pardon  waa  granted,  and  guided  by  the  maid 
the  officers  of  justice  discovered  the  prisoners, 
— ladies  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  busy 
around  the  cauldron,  '  eoquentet  qaatdam  tnedi. 
tamtentm,  alim  rtcondila  inveniunt,'  Twenty 
were  aeixed  ;  two  of  them,  (one  was  a  Cornelia, 
the  other  a  patrician.)  undenook  to  apeak  for  the 
reat,  and  declared  that  the  drugs  were  medicinal. 
Drink  them  then,  yourtelvet,  was  the  short  reply. 
They  desii  ed  permission  to  consult  their  sister. 
hood  on  that  point,  and  all  (hags,  if  you  please, 
but  Roman  hags)  agreed  to  the  test.  They  all 
drank  and  died.  A  hundred  and  aevenly  more 
of  the  nobleat  ladies  of  Rome  were  seized,  on 
similar  information,  and  condemned.  Before 
that  day,  exclaims  the  perturbed  Livy,  *  there 
never  was  an  inquest  of  poisoning.  The  thing 
was  now  deemed  a  prodigy,  the  act  not  so  much 
of  depraved  aa  of  crazed  minds.'  Following  the 
memorable  example  of  what  was  done  in  former 
great  ealaraitiea,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate, 
to  have  a  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
H  dictator  is  appointed  for  that  mystic  duty, — a 
maater  of  the  horse  nameil,  a  nail  driven  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  a  stop  put  to  poisoning  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  Did  the  Roman  ladies, 
the  Cornelias  and  the  Sergias,  poison  their  hus. 
bands  by  the  hundred ;— did  the  Salem  Witch, 
•a  torment  the  afflicted  7  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  Happy  the  people  that,  when 
a  calamitoua  delusion  ariaes,  can  hit  the  nail, 
that  will  stop  it,  on  the  head  ! 

*  Other  anthoritica  say  a  ring, 

AneeJate  of  Dr.  Joknton. — The  oat'a  taate  for 
fiah  reminds  us  of  an  exquisite  anecdote  of  dear, 
dogmatic,  thoughtful,  surly,  charitable  Johnson, 
who  would  go  out  of  doors  himself,  and  buy  oys. 
tare  for  his  cat,  becauae  hie  black  servant  was 
too  proud  to  do  it.  Not  that  we  condenm  the 
black  in  those  enslavins;  daya.  He  had  a  right 
to  tha  miatake,  though  we  should  have  thought 
battar  of  htm  had  he  subjected  his  pride  to  affec. 
lioa  for  sudi  a  maatar.    But  Johnson's  true  prac. 


tieal  delicacy  in  the  matter  is  beautiful.  Be  as- 
sured that  he  thought  nothing  ot  condeseension 
in  it,  or  of  being  eccentric.  He  was  singular  in 
some  things,  because  be  could  not  help  it.  But 
ha  hatad  eccentrioity. — [Hunt'a  London  Journal.] 

Lueitn  Bonaparte. — A  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly,  for  November,  givea  the  following  ac 
count  of  an  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Ln. 
eien  Bonaparte.  In  November,  1807,  Napoleon 
aent  for  Lucien  to  meet  him  at  Mantua,  and  then, 
after  a  conference  with  aome  of  his  general  offi- 
cars  on  his  future  operationa,  they  were  diamiaa. 
ed,  and  the  brothers  remained  alone.  The  con. 
queror  grasped  the  hand  of  the  hitherto  inflexi. 
ble  patriot,  and  tracing  on  the  msp  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  he 
said,  "  Now  choose ;  any  part  shall  be  yours  ;  we 
will  share  them  all."  Lucien  replied,  that  >•  hia 
principles  were  unaltered,  and  would  remain  so ; 
he  could  not,  therefore,  accept  of  his  brother's 
proposal."  "Ehbien!"  rejoined  the  Emperor, 
"  we  shall  meet  again  at  dinner,  when,  per- 
haps  "  He  left  the  room  by  one  door,  Lu- 
cien at  the  same  instant  quitted  it  by  another, 
and  entering  the  carriage  he  had  only  just  left, 
waa,  before  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  when  temp, 
tation  was  again  to  be  thrown  in  hie  way,  some 
leagues  on  the  road  to  the  retirement  from  which 
he  did  not  emerge  till  Napoleon  became  Empe. 
ror.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarka. 
ble  instance  on  record,  of  true  disinteraatad. 
nesa. — [Transcript.] 

Early  rising. — Buffon  rose  always  with  the 
sun,  and  he  used  often  to  tell  by  what  meana  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  get  out  of  bed  so 
early.  "  In  my  youth."  aaid  he,  "  I  waa  vary 
fond  of  Bleep ;  it  robbed  me  of  a  great  deal  of 
my  time ;  but  my  poor  Joseph  (his  domestic) 
was  of  great  service  in  enabling  me  to  overcome 
it.  I  promised  to  give  Joseph  a  crown  every 
time  that  he  could  make  me  get  up  at  six.  The 
next  morning  he  did  not  fail  to  awake  and  tor- 
ment  me  ;  but  he  received  only  abuae.  The  day 
after  he  did  the  same,  with  do  better  success  ; 
and  I  was  obliged  at  noon  to  confess  that  I  had 
loatmytime.  I  told  him  that  he  did  net  know 
how  to  manage  his  business ;  that  he  onght  to 
think  of  my  promsie  and  not  mind  my  threats. — 
The  day  following  he  employed  force ;  I  begged 
indulgence — I  bid  him  begone — I  stormed — but 
Joseph  presisied.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
comply,  and  he  was  rewarded  every  day  for  the 
abuse  which  he  suffered  at  the  moment  when  I 
awoke,  by  thanks,  accompanied  by  a  crown, 
which  he  received  about  an  hour  after.  Yes,  I 
am  indebted  to  poor  Joseph,  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  volumes  of  my  works." 


[For  the  New  York  Amkeican.] 
Mr.  Editor :  I    do  net   know  if  the   following 
is  wonhy  of  of  a  place  in  your  columns,  unless 
the  eauae  for  which  it  is  written  renders  it  so.  If 
it  is,  please  print  it,  and  oblige  Howard. 

DRINKING  SONG— ADPRKS<KB  to  a  touhb  If  an. 
Wuulds't  thou  to  Time,  tli'  inrader  Msop, 

AntictpatK  lii»  marcb,— young  uian  1 
ADd  go  to  meet  bioi,  witti  a  troop  t  I' 

or  goblins  dancing  in  thy  van  1  { 

Would'si  lead  a  life  of  p«nury, 

Dependant  upon  other*  1 
Wculd'st  bring  to  wtint  and  iniaciy 
Thy  Parents,  Biatcri,  Brothers, 
Then  fill  the  goblet  up, 
And  off  the  liquor  drain— 
,■      Tis  the  invisible  sword. 

By  wtHtklAouMgndt  are  stmi*! 

WoulfTatthou  the  eye  of  Reason  blind. 

And  into  curses  mould  thy  br^^ath, 
Woald'st  back  to  chaos  send  thy  mind. 

And  hasten  oh  the  worlc  of  death  ? 
Would'st  sink  at  last  upon  thv  bier, 
With  rage,  or  fiendish  laaghur  f 
Woald'st  drown  thy  soul  while  prcMiit  lure. 
And  damn  it  for  .tera^^tsr  7 
Then  fill  the  goblet  up, 
.    -  And  ofl  the  liquor  drain — 

•TU  tlie  invisible  sword. 

By  w  hich  thousands  are  riain  ! 
Jancart  21.  IKtt. 


RAILROAD  CARS, 

Messrs.  D.  It  J.  MITCHELL,  Eclipse   Foundry,   UoUi 

daysburgb,   HunUngton    county,  Pennsylvania,  are    now 

Srepared  to  manufacture,  at  short  notice,  any  number  of 
ailroad  Cars— in    the  most   approved    and  substantial 
maaaer.  Jan. 94  t 


8TKPHEH80BI» 

Builder <f  a  tuperior  ttyU  of  rat—nger  Cart  JorSLail- 
roaa. 
No.  364  EUzabethstreat,  near  Bieeckerstrest, 
New-York. 
S3r  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
enamiii  hese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  whi^h  may  b«  seen 
on  that  part  iif  the  New- York  and  Harlsm   Railroad, 
now  in  operation.  J-UU 

RAILROAD  CAR  MrHKELiS  AKD  BOXui^ 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
C»mplete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Maclnne 
Factory  aad  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subacibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
■traei,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned^complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  li  0R08VEN0R. 

PATKNT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT*  AHD 
RAII<ROAD  SPIKES. 

t3~  Railroad  Spikes  of  erery  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  at>ovc  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  mm  under  the  tiead. 
so  as  not  to  aJmii  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TU8  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept-lS-ly 

RAIIilVAT  IROH. 

1  Flat  Bart  In 
K^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  i  inch  by  i  inch,  j  IHbsoll4iolt 
•MO  do.       1^  do.        i    do.    I  ftcouu'rsunk 

40  do.      1|  do.       I    do.    I  boles  ends  cut 

800  do.      a    do.        I    do.    I  at  an  angle  of 

800  do.      '4  do.        t    ^o.    I  49degr'swiilt 

soon  expected.  I  splicing  pla>s, 

J  nails  to  salt. 
SaOdo.ofEdge  Rails  of  36  Iba.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  dlaaMWr 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aad  of  60  inchea  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  ii,  2},  2{,  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3^  inches  diameter  fer 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sola  Iree  ol  duty,  to  Siaie  Govera- 
ments  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  pan  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Weilgt-s,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  PUies,inuse 
both  in  this  coumry  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

{fy  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiaUishmenl,  situated  on* 
mile  frjm  Boston.    The  imprnvemsnts  con»ist  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  /foKM,  SO  feet  by  3U  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  fur  Locumtiro 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  Bltektmitk't  Sluf,Sa(tx\.  by  20.  fined  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locometivt  Houte,  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  puning 
togsther  Locomotive  Engines.  Beveral  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  i^tates  have  been  put  in  this  establisb- 
menu 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate. 
120  feet  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horsepower;  Machine  SiMip,  filled  wiili  lathes,  &c.  .Pattern 
Shop  )  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rulliog  4  tuns 
of  iron  per  diem,  ezclugive  of  other  wo^  ;  three  I'rip 
Hamineis,  one  nf  which  is  very  large  ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupula  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  It  horse  Steam  Engine,  whicb  could  be  dispensed 
With;  anda  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  With  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Co^e oven, Cranes,  Sec.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Feundry  is  u  laigc 
ware-bouK,  containing  Paltrrns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  8team  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Roils,  Geeriug,  6liaft«,  Hioves,  Grates,  Jtc.  Ac. 
These  were  made  of  the  niu^l  durabiemalcrials,  uudw  the 
direction  uf  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  vali<°. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  b^  .16,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  ^irnaces,  lor  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  preiwnt  uwd  as  a  l>oardiiig- bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

Na  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Urass  Kuun 
dry,  room  fur  clKaniiig  castings,  a  large  lult  fur  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  jZc.  h.c. 

The  above  establlsbmeat  Seiug  en  -tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  bustnes*  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  liarlmrs  of-Baston,  to  tlie  wharf  in  front 
of  tl,e  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cenu  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  bave  tteeo  completed  at  this  f«ta- 
blishmect;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  tteing  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  ot  tJic  Providcnct?  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Vankee,"  now 
running  «n  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"'  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  PeiiB>ylvania,  were  built  at  the*-  work*. 
With  the  Pattemiand  Matliinery  now  in  Uic  premises,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tender,,  Itesides  a  great  <iuaiaily 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  tarms,  apply  to 

THOB.  J.  ECKLEY,  Trees'.  Itc.,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBKRT  RALSTON.  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  Dec.  W,  1834. 
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ay  AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Direetom  of  lh« 
NKW-YORK  AND  KRIE  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
•(  tiielr  Office,  r^b  t,  1^35, 

Jftine*  G.  Ktnj  waa  electud  a  Director  to  fill  a  Tucancy 
•xiatiBf  In  ibe  Boarri. 

Bcaignaiions  of  the  office  of  Director  were  received  and 
accepted  truui  Mewra.  Jainea  Pumpelly,  C.  J.  Blauvelt, 
W«.  G.  Bucknor,  1).  N.  Lord,  and  Meaara.  Petur  G.  Stuy- 
Taaani.  I  O.  Coster,  J.  Ratlibone,  Juii  ,  and  J.  Green  Pear- 
aou,  were  unaniajoualy  alectedto  fill  the  vacanciea. 

£leazar  Lord  then  resigned  the  office  of  Prwident  of  the 
Conpany,  and  hU  rwaignation  lieing  accepted, 

Jamea  G.  King  was  iiiianiinoualy  eletted  President  of  (he 
Coaipuy. 

On  motion  of  John  Duer,  the  following  reaoluliun  waa 
unaaioiously  adopted  :  ,    r    i 

ReaoiviH),  Tiiat  the  tlianka  of  this  Board,  and  of  the 
atockbolders  are  due  to  Eleazar  Lord,  lat«  Preaident  ol  the 
Company,  for  lli«  great  ability  and  diaiiitereated  zeal  with 
which  he  haa  discharged  the  dutias  ol  that  office. 

Guold  Hoyt  havini!  resigii.d  tlie  ..ffice  of  Vice  President 
of  the  Couipauy,  tlie  Board  unanl.-noualy  elected  Eleajiar 
Lord,  Vice  President.  7he  following  resolutiuna  were 
adopted : 

Rttolved,  That  the  funds  of  the  Company,  now  in  the 
handa  of  Mesara.  Prime,  Ward  it  King,  consiatiiiic  of  lUe 
full  nmnuiit  of  thn  first  instalment,  often  thouaaitd  ithares 
of  the  stock,  subscribed  in  July,  1833.  be  dei>osiled,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Compauy,  sulject  to  the  joint  orders  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President. 

Resolved,  That  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  p  o 
eeedings  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
The  lollowiiig  are  the  Uirectors  of  tliu   New  York  ami 
Erie  Railroad  Cumpany  : 

James  G  King  Eleazar  Lord 

Jobn  Uuer  Peter  Hiirmony 

Goold  Hoyt  John  G  Cnster 

James  Boorman  Michael  Burnbam 

S  B  Kuggles  Eliliu  I'ownserid 

:)tephen  Whitney  John  Ra'hbune,  jiin 

P  G  ^ituyvuaant  J  G  Pearson 

George  L)  Wickhani  Jeremiah  H  Plerson 
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"  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  loag  prouilsrd  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who 
will)  It.  Itt  rise  is  ^  by  4U  inches.  It  Is  put  up  In  aeon 
venient  p*cket  form.  In  morocco  cover*,  and  accompanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  letter  press,  giving  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Rond  and  Canal  delineated  on 
Ilia  Map.  It  wlllalsobe  put  up  in  Marble  Pa;ier  covers,  so 
as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  thi:  country  ;  the 
poatage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  4-t,  and  probably  not  35 
centa,  to  any  i>art  of  the  county 

Published  at  35  Wall  rlreet,  N.  V  ,  by 
AlStf  D.  K.  MINOR. 
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HE  Eulogy  by  JoHii  Quinct  Adams,  on  the  Life  and 

Banrices  of  this  Benefactor  of  Mankind  ;  on  n  l>vautiful 

paper  aod    type;  willi  a  spirited   medalioR    pentographic 

liktntM*.     Is  just  publi^hvd  and  for  sale  by 

fabS  n.  K.  MIN(>R.  35  Wallst. 

ECHANIC8'  MAGAZINE,  Nos.  1  and  2  or  Voi.- 
UMK  5f  roK  Janvart  Attn  Fkbrvary,  1835.— 
The  two  first  numbers  of  volume  3  arc  now  pulihshed  and 
for  sale  at  36  Wall  street,  and  at  the  principal  bookstores. 
These  numbers  contain  a  great  number  and  variety  of  or 
llelea,  both  useful  aad  entertaining  ;  and  arc  printed  in  a 
■tyle  altogether  superior  to  any  of  th:  preceding  numiiers 
oTihe  work,  and  no  elforu  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  published. 

Bound  or  stitched  vulunieK  may  be  had  single,  or  in  com- 
ptete  setu,  at  the  oflire  No.  35  Wall  street,  of 
'^  D.  K.  MINOR. 
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SVRVKTI9IO  AND  KKOIHKKRiaiG 
IN8TK.UBIKNT8. 

E^  The  subscriber  manut'actures  all   kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  hir  profession,  warranted  equAl,  ifnot  puperior, 
in  principles  of  consirucilon  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  raanufaclured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  neu>:  among  which  are  an   Inpiavod 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  auached,  by  which  anglss  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ofths  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also,  a  KaHroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tal- 
escopej — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a  Ooniomaier 
atuched,  particularly  aJapied  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  F.ngiaeera,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectinftbeiQstrumtnts  man- 
ufaciureJby  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohia 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  in. 
formation.The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  ofconsiruction  ol  thy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight. 
These  are  al  I  excl  usi  ve  of  the  number  in  the  Mrvice  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thsy 
have  in  facineeded  but  Ijule  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  t'uiiad  thai  thy  patterns  for  ihe  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  (o 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other decriptionolOoniomeier  that  we  have  yet  tri. 
ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  raver- 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Ck>mpass.  it  is  indeed  the  mostconi- 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u^e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  In  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.- 
Philsdelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  mad*  constant  uss  »f 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compaaa,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumeni 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  auch  moat  cheerfnlly  ra- 
commend  it  to  Engineara  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  <31LL,  Civil  Enfinear.  . 
Oermantown,  February,  183t. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  uied  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  haa  combined 
the  propeniesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroada,  and  can  recommend  them  to  th« 
notice  of  Engmeera  aa  preferable  to  any  otbera  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL.  Enc.  Pbilad. 

ml  Iv  Oermani.  and  Norriai  Railroad 


BURVKTORS*  IIVSTRVMENTS. 

{^  Compaaaeaol  various  sixes  aad  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  amall  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  atreei, 

Jai6t coraer  of  Maldcnlane. 

53- TOIVMISKBTD  *  DURFKK, of  Palmyra. 
Manufaeturert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfte,  May 
fc  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out splice)  for  inclined  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Rone,  the  public 
arereferredtoJ.  B.  Jervis,Eng.  M.  k  H.R.R.Co.  Alba- 
ny; or  Jamer  Archibald,  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboudale,  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  i 
January  as.  18S8.  I 

PATKNT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
■  PIKK8. 

]CJ-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Kails,  fiom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  aller  five  years  suc- 
cessful aperation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subjicriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  f'aao.y — for  vhieh 
purpose  they  ar«  foun^  invaluable,  aa  their  adbeaion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JI3»  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

fJr  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
ItTrownsend,  Albany,  and  the  pr-ncipal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  ai'J  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  j  T.  Janviors,  Balti- 
more ;  De^rand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.  —  Uaitroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  oiders  as^arly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  aa  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  ncreasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

U93VU  H.  BUEDBN. 
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:,;  PotTAOK — ^Missing  NoMBEaa. — ^It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  supply  deficient  numbers  of 
the  Journal ;  although  great  eare  is  taken  to 
put  them  up  so  that  thej  -^iM  go  safe,  (and 
we  cannot,  of  course,  gottrvntee  all  losses 
in  the  post-office,)  we  cannot,  we  again 
repeat,  pay  postage  on  letters  asking  us  to 
supply  deficiencies. 

Postage  must  be  paid,  or  thff'^uinbers  will 
not  be  sent. 


'7  We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Cushman  for 
the  delay  in  publishing  his  communication 
on  undulating  railways.  It  should  have 
appeared  several  weeks  since,  but  it  was  ac- 
cidentally omitted — which  omission,  how- 
CTer,  will  not,  we  trust,  cause  him  to  omit 
us  as  we  have,  unintentionally,  his  com- 
munication. 


We  are  indebted  to  an  unknown  friend 
for  the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  in 
relation  to  the  survey  of  the  Black  river 
canal.  We  shall  look  at  and  give  some  no. 
tiee  of  it  soon,  together  with  some  others 
befcHre  received. 
'^  We  Itave  also  received  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  at 
Jtsscp'a  HoTBL,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  inst.,  favorable  to  the  G^esee  and 
Allegany  canal ;  a  part  of  which  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number.      •     >    ;\, 

La  Port,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  City 
Baileoad. — It  is  expected,  we  understand, 
th«t  a  charter  will  be  granted  by  the  Le- 


gislature of  Indiana,  for  a  railroad  from 
La  Port  to  Michigan  City — on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. :i-;.. 

The  following  statement  will,  we  hope, 
induce  others,  or  "  Unds,"  to  give  a  similar 
account  of  cost  of  transportation  on  other 
roads  and  canals. 
To  the  Elditor  of  the  Railroad  Journal :  - '  J^«:.>    - 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  from  Michigan 
calls  for  the  charges  of  conveyance  on  vari- 
ous railroads,  that  he  and  others  may  judge 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  articles,  long  distances  on  ca- 
nals and  railroads.  I  wiU  state,  in  ad- 
vance, that  where  speed  i«ufot  taken  into 
account,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  canals 
are  vastly  preferable  to  railroads,  for  the 
transportation  of  all  commodities,  of  what- 
ever name  or  nature. 

Canals  cannot,  however,  be  constructed 
in  every  place,  and  therefore  I  am  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  railroads,  jadiciously  located. 
I  believe  the  charges  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  will  exhibit  nearly  the  mini- 
mum prices  in  comparison  with  all  other 
roads,  and  therefore  is  the  mo8,t  favorable 
view  that  ought  at  present  to  be  taken. 

The  price  for  which  conveyance  is  ef- 
fected on  that  road,  is,  for  all  commodities 
transported  westwardly,  six  cents  per  ton 
per  mile ;  and  for  the  same  transported 
eastwardly,  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile; 
reckoning  the  ton  at  2,240  lbs.  For  light, 
bulky  articles,  they  frequently  charge  by 
the  cubic  foot,  counting  a  certain  number 
of  cubic  feet  to  a  ton. 

The  charges  on  wool,  feathers,  or  furni- 
ture,  boxed,  amounts  to  a  sum  much  great- 
er than  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  They 
moreover  frequently  let  their  cars  to  indi- 
viduals, to  be  by  them  laden  with  light  ar- 
ticles;  and  after  the  car  is  so  laden,  it  is 
rated  at  two  and  a  half  tons.  In  most  oa- 
ses, tliey  also  charge  30  cents  per  ton  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

The  following  exhibit  may  serve  to  show 
what  it  would  cost  the  owner  of  property 
to  transport  country  produce  eastwardly  363 
miles  on  a  railroad,  at  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  charges,  viz.—    ,..,...  tri-.t. 


At  4  cts.  pr.  mile.  Total. 

3,240  lbs.  $14.52      —charges  30  cis.  $14.82 

2,000  lbs.    12.96yV  "       ^"^  "        »8.28 

•216"  1.40,V  *«        ii*»  1.4S 

100  "  64yV  **         S  "  .67 

160  "  SSfYj,  "         2  "  .41 

Therefore,  the  charges  on  one  bushel  of 
wheat  would  be  41  cents;  on  one  barrel  of 
flour,  $1  43. 

For  passengers,  the  charge  is  three  cents  !. 
per  mile  invariably,  and  sometimes  a  charge 
of  13^  cents  on  each   trunk  accompanying 
any  passenger  60  milas.     As  to  our  Erie 
Canal,  I  cannot  speak  so  definitely  as  to  the 
exact   cost    of   transportation,  and   would   ! 
wish  therefore  that  some  person  may  make  * 
a  table  of  average  prices,  including  toll, 
transportation,  and  charges,  and  communi- 
cate the  same  to  yo«  ^or  inaertiott. 

I  however  believe  that «  sum  less  than  <■* 
two  thirds  the  amount  charged  on  railroads 
would  cover  all  expenses.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Erie  Canal  is  paying  annually  a  good 
interest,  and  speedily  liquidating  the  debt 
contracted  for  its  construction ;  while  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  . 
have  been  scarcely  able  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  t 

This  last  difference  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing of  the  whole  calculation.  However,  in 
favor  of  the  railroad,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  its  intended 
extension  and  termination,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  its  infancy — yea,  barely  in  em- 
bryo. 

The  tolls  received  on  account  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals  were  $1,313,155  84. 
The  expenses  of  same  for  lock  tenders, 
weighmasters,  and  assistants,  repairs,  costs 
of  suits,  &.C.  &c.,  $458,526  62.  Which, 
deducted  from  the  amount  received,  will 
leave  $854,629  22 :  a  sum  more  than  equal 
to  the  interest  of  $12,208,987,  at  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  £S^. 

Should  your  subscriber  in  Michigan  want 
more  information,  and  will  state  his  wants 
in  a  series  of  questions,  I  hope  myself,  or 
some  one  more  able,  may  inform  him. 

■■,  Uwiis. 


*  The  weight  of  one  barrel  of  flour. 

+  Th«»  weight  of  one  bushel  of  wheat. 

t  This  is  not,  as  the  writer  admiu,  a  fair  comparino. 
The  Baliimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  being  only  onefomrtk 
completed,  whilst  the  canal  has  been  for  near  10  years 
in  successful  operation,  besides  its  nuroerooa  kteral 
branches  and  the  immense  inland  seas  wtth  wbicb  it  is 
connected.— [Ed.  R.  J.J  ,  _■ 
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UNDirifcA.TiNG  Railways. — Thia  sub- 
ject seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land.  It  is  in  our  opinion  a  subject  of 
importance,  and  we  hope  to  see  thorough- 
ly tested. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journiil,  &c. 

Sir, — In  a  former  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Undulating  Railways," 
(see  Railroad  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  130J 
were  ofierfed  some  strictures  conftiied  en- 
tirely to  the  experinients  made  by  Mr. 
Badnall,  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter railway,  intended  to  evince  that  the 
inferences  drawn  from  those  experiments 
were  erroneous  and  absurd.  In  that  pa- 
per, too,  was  hinted  the  probability  that 
this  projector  was  deceived  by  precon- 
ceived theoretical  notions,  believing  that 
his  delusion  arose  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  instances  which  wero 
practically  unsusceptible  of  any  useful 
application  in  railway  economy. 

The  subject  is  renewed  with  reluctance ; 
but,  professionally,  as  credenda  of  the 
engineer,  as  well  as  in  view  of  a  due  esti- 
mation of  the  system  in  other  respects,  it 
may  be  proper.  In  sc  doing,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  its 
merits — a  survey  embracing  the  feasibi- 
lity  of  the  general  principle  of  •'  undula- 
ting railways,"  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bad- 
nall;  for  every  engineer  understands 
that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  undula- 


Take  now  the  profile  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
&c.,  having  an  undulation  B,  C,  D,  and 
because,  with  locomotive  power,  grades 
steeper  than  50  feet  to  the  milo,  or  there- 
abputS)  arc  inadmissible,  the  utmost  prac- 
tical limit  for  g  may  be  placed  at  'Ol,* 
which  make  the  common  sine  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  EC,  CD.  ,  Take  further 
,  the  lengths  of  the  (>lanes  equal :  their  al- 
titudes will  then  be  equal,  and  BD  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane. 

In  the  first  instance,  supj90*in^  we  have 
no  force  but  that  of  gravity,  the  following 
effects  would  result  to  a  body  placed  at 
the  summit  of  the  plane  CB. 

The  sine  of  inclination  being  greater 
than  the  known  value  of  friction,  the  body 
will  roll  down-  BC  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  retardative  influence  of 
friction,  its  momentum  at  C  will  not  equal 
that  due  gravitation — it  will  not  therefore 
suffice  to  elevate  it  up  the  plane  CD.  Fur- 
ther, because  friction  continues  its  influ- 
ence up  CD,  the  distance  it  would  other- 
wise ascend  upon  that  plane  will  be  still 
farther  diminished. 


*  Thus  :  the  gross  load  of  a  train  being  supposed  40 
tons,  and  its  engine  G  tons,  and  3-3thji  of  the  weight  of 
the  engine  upon  the  drivers— then  3-5ths  of  6  =  36 
tons,  or  8,064  lbs.,  will  bi>  the  absoiutp  weight  insistent 
upon  them.  Furili  r,  taking  the  ni>;iii  adlu-sionnt  the 
liberal  estimate  of  l-lOth,  there  results,  for  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  adhesion  of  the  peripheries,  806  4-10 
Iba.     Its  force  of  traction  cannot  exceed  this  amount. 

Now  40  tons  =  89,600  lbs. ;  consequently,  the  force 
of  traction  due  gravity  alone,  upon  a  grade  whose  in- 
inclinatioa  is  .01,  is  8%  lbs. — about  1-9  greater  than  thn 
adhesion,  without  estimating  resistance  from  friction. 
The  above  is  then  quite  as  great  as  would  b«  ad- 
miwible. 


tions  exist  upon  almost  every  railway,  and 
are  indispensable,  while  th^  present  ter- 
rene distribution  of  hill  and  valley  endures ; 
that,  in  this  way,  to  surmount  acclivities 
and  obstacles,  that  by  canals  would  be 
quite  in  feasible,  is,  indeed,  one  of  their 
chief  characteristics — one  which,  in  a 
majority  of  in.stances,  insures  the  system 
of  railways'  pre-eminence. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  dy. 
namical  theorems,  by  means  of  which 
general  comparisons  of  results  may  be 
instituted.  The  two  which  follow,  de- 
pendent upon  the  laws  of  forces,  will  suf- 
fice for  this  purpose. 


«=-<P<+k^'l  T9  +  fit- 


tn. 


v  =  (f>-{-gt-\Tq-{-ft^ 


m. 


(2.) 


In  which  <p  =  velocity  of  projection  ;  v 
=  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  ;  t,  du- 
ring which  th«  space,  s,  has  been  passed 
over  ;  q  =  sine  of  inclination  of  plane, 
whereon  any  body,  as  a  car,  moves ;  fi. 
=  any  constant  motive  force  ;  m  =  that 
portion  of  resistance  from  friction  which 
is  constant — the  two  latter  quantities  be- 
ing each  compared  with  gravity  taken  as 
unity ;  g  =  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
body  at  the  earth's  surface,  urged  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second ;  and  the  compound  expression  =p 
J  +  fi  —  tn  =  resuliatU  of  all  constant 
forces  which  influence  its  motion. 


Without  the  application  of  a  motive 
force,  it  is,  then,  impossible  to  attain  any 
useful  result,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
concatenate  a  series  of  counter-planes, 
each  consecutive  pair,  at  least,  having  a 
common  altitude.  Yet  this  would  be  the 
roxaXov  of  the  "  undulating  railway." 

In  gravity,  consequently,  a  motive 
force,  at  least  equivalent  to  friction,  must 
be  advened  before  it  toould  be  even  possi. 
ble  to  elevate  the  body  up  the  plane  CD 
to  D.  If  this  be  done,  the  performance 
would  be  infinitely  in  favor  of  the  inclined 
profile,  because,  the  motive  force  being  a 
bare  countervail  lo  friction,  no  perform- 
ance could  result  upon  the  level :  that  is, 
it  would  be  thus,  if  precisely  at  the  point.  D 
a  declivity  commenced,  having  a  corre. 
spondeni  counter -plane,  and  so  on  between 
the  termini  of  the  road.         ■     1- 

But  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Such 
a  structure  is  entirely  visionary.  Occa- 
sionally in  selecting  the  site  for  a  rail- 
way, a  conformation  of  country  presents 
itself  where  a  pair  of  counter-planes 
could  be  constructed  ;  but  from  the  invin- 
cible  nature  of  things,  the  intermedial 
parts  must  have  different  positions  ;  and 
jfower,  unle.ss  adapted  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  resistances  they  offer,  would  be 
entirely  ineffectual. 

Secondly,  then,  it  appears,  no  useful  re- 
sult Cin  flow  from  the  employment  of  a 
force  barely  equivalent  to  resistatice  from 
friction.  Consequently,  a  power  greater 
than  that  indicated  must  be  employed  ; 


and  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  appears 
that  such  increment  of  power  must,  at  a 
minimum,  be  adequate  to  traverse  all  other 
portions  of  a  line  of  railtoay. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  submit  to 
resistances  requiring  a  motive  force  of 
*015.  Engines,  whose  powers  do  not 
equal  or  transcend  this  force,  would  have 
little  eflSciency  upon  any  general  lines  of 
railway  that  are  or  may  be  constructed ; 
the  geological  features  of  the  globe  offer- 
ing insurmountable  impediments  to  a  ma. 
terially  different  result. 

Thus  constrained  to  employ  a  motive 
force  equal  or  near  this  value,  it  is  highly 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  to  discover  what 
modification  results  therefrom  :  the  sub> 
joined  will  be  among  the  moat  material. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  that,  when  the 
motive  force  is  barely  equivalent  to  fric- 
tion, the  imparity  between  the  perform* 
ance  upon  the  level  and  upon  the  inclina- 
tions is  limitless  :  reciprocally,  when  the 
motive  force  becomes  infinite,  the  per- 
formance upon  either  would  be  equal.  It 
follows  thence,  that,  between  these  ex- 
tremes, as  the  motive  force  is  enhanced, 
the  performances  approach  equality.  An 
approach,  at  least,  towards  equality  of 
performance,  ought,  then,  to  obtain  in 
consequence  of  the  value  of  fji,  Tiecessari' 
ly,  standing  comparativ«ly  high. 

2.  The  resistance  or  assistance  from 
gravity  being  directly  as  q,  since  a  devia* 
tion  from  the  assigned  limit  ought,  for 
reasons  already  advanced,  to  be  made  in 
diminution  of  that  value,  this  would  ob. 
viously  further  tend  to  approximate  the 
performances  at  points  where  that  limit  is 
unattainable. 

These  considerations  alone  place  the 
impropriety  of  general  conclusions,  from 
a  particular  case,  in  a  light  to  be  justly 
appreciated. 

Still  there  is  another  consideration,  of 
the  highest  import  to  a  fair  estimation  of 
the  principle,  as  yet  untouched. 

It  has  all  along  been  implied  that  the 
body  at  B  is  at  rest  ;  in  that  case,  too,  it 
would  cease  to  move  when  it  should  have 
arrived  at  D.  But  this,  again,  is  clearly 
inadmissible.  Alternations  of  rest  and  mo- 
tion in  the  midst  of  an  unobstructed  way 
are  subversive  of  the  very  system.  Ad- 
mitting the  invincible  necessity,  practi. 
cally,  of  arriving  and  starting  at  these 
points  with  considerable  projectile  veloci- 
ty, it  is  evident  that  its  effects  ar^  substan. 
tially  the  same  with  the  first  mentioned — 
that,  as  it  increases,  it  favors  the  level. 
This,  then,  is  another  weighty  reason  for 
the  disparity  of  the  ratio  of  performsmces 
to  vanish. 

With  these  preliminaries  we  proceed  to 
a  comparison  of  instances.  Suppose 
there  were  two  planes  disposed,  as  in  the 
diagram,  whose  common  sine  was  .01, 
and  their  lengths  1000  feet ;  and,  further, 
suppose  the  motive  force,  |x,  just  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  dynamical  equilibrium  up 
the  planes — i.  e.,  rating  friction  at  jfj, 
or  .0044,  to  '0144.  If,  moreover,  the 
projectile  velocity  at  the  head  of  the 
planes  be  estimated  at  the  moderafie  speed, 
for  locomotive  power,  of  20  feet  the  se. 
cond,   (nearly   13  miles  the  hour,)   We 
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sbali  have  sound  practical  values  for  cp, 
q,m,fi.;  and  by  the  theorems,  we  at  once 
obtain  the  comparative  performances  of 
two  similar  trains  upon  the  inclinations, 
and  upon  the  level :  thus — 
Upon  the  inclinations  : 
Time  of  descent  dow  B  C  is,  (by  theo- 

rem  1,)  32.7f:       ouds. 
Terminal  velocity   is,    (by  theorem    2,) 

41.07  feet  per  second. 
Time  of  traversing  both  planes  is,  65.50 

seconds.         ""^^"v   ■ 
Which   gives  a  mean  velocity  of  30.54 

feet  the  second. 
Terminal  velocity,  (same  as  projectile,) 
■  j       20  feet  the  second. 
Upon  the  level  : 
Time  same  as    upon   inclinations,    65.5 

:J       seconds.i.;/:  ■»;>>•: 
Distance  traversed  in  that  time  is,  (theo. 

1,  making  q  =  o,)  2,000  feet. 
The  mean  vetocily  is  then  the  same,  30.54 

feet  the  second. 
The  terminal  velocity  is,  (theo.  2,  ma- 
king  q  =  o,)  29.75  ft.  the  second. 
On  comparison  of  the  mean  velocities 
fur  both  systems,  can  the  conclusion 
be  resisted,  that — even  when  onjy  that 
portion  of  resistance  which  is  constant 
is  accounted — there  is  no  gain  by  the 
system  of  counter -planes  7  and  that,  when 
the  final  velocities  are  considered,  there 
is  a  decisive  loss  by  tliai  plan,  seeing 
that  they  stand  as  29.75  :  20,  nearly 
J-  in  favor  of  the  level  ?  Were  the  ve- 
locities  to  become  uniform,  after  the 
horal  velocity  of  26^  miles  the  hour  had 
been  attained,  the  effect  of  the  latter 
would  be  thus  :  at  the  instant  of  absolute 
time  this  took  place,  (65^  seconds  after 
passing  D,)  with  the  engine  which  had 
run  upon  the  inclinations,  its  fellow, 
which  had  run  upon  the  level  throughout, 
would  be' 487  feet  in  advance  ;  and  so  on 
for  every  similar  subsequent  portion  of  the 
railroad.  :~;  ;^^^^-   r 

Should  the  conditions  prescribed,  ob- 
tain in  practice,  we  may  assert,  in  gene- 
ral, the  inferiority  of  the  "  undulating 
system"  of  railways. 

Reasons  for  assigning  .01,  as  about  the 
limit  for  inclinations,  upon  that  plan,  have 
already  been  given.  In  respect  to  length 
of  plane,  safety  alone,  (to  apply  the  con- 
voy, or  abate  the  motive  force,  is  banc  to 
the  principle,  because  acceleration,  its 
sole  basis,  is  thereby  checked,)  indicates 
the  length  assigned  above,  <as  near  the 
practical  limit  wherever  the  two  plans 
may  come  in  competition  :  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  acceleration,  the  terminal  velo- 
cities would  be  greater  than  are  consist- 
ent with  safety.  On  longer  planes,  by 
reason  of  lateral  friction,  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  velocity  becoming  uni- 
form, &c.,  aside  from  danger,  the  effects 
of  acceleration  disappear :  hence,  the  case 
chosen  will  be  near  actual  limits  for  all 
restraints,  while,  for  that  reason,  it  is  the 
most  favorable  to  the  "  undulating  sys- 
tem." The  cases  falling  within  these 
limits,  will,  of  course,  be  still  more  op- 
posed to  the  inclined  road.  ;^,,  ;  ;-;   '. 

In  what  precedes,  that  portion  of  re- 
sifltance  which  is  constant  has  alone  been 
regarded.     There   are,  however,    other 


sources  very  material  to  a  due  estimation 
of  the  system — as,  the  atmosphere — tbo 
retardation  from  centrifugal  force  on  cur- 
vatures — and  the  casual  infringement  of 
the  flanges  of  wheels  against  the  rails. 
Upon  long  planes  the  latter  operates  ;  in. 
deed,  upon  all  inclined  planes,  it  operates, 
beyond  what  obtains  on  levels,  very  sensi- 
bly in  opposing  the  basis  of  the  system — 
acceleration. 

The  exponent  of  the  law  of  increase  of 
resistance  from  the  atmosphere,  at  varying 
velocities,  being  greater  than  unity,  in 
all  accelerated  motions  its  mean  effect 
will  stand  far  higher  upon  the  inclinations 
than  upon  the  horizontal  way  ;  and  there- 
fore against  inclinations.  The  latter  re- 
mark applies  as  forcibly  to  resistances 
from  curvatures.       .    i=a. 

We  should  err,  then,  most  egregiously, 
if  neglecting  all  those  highly  material 
resistances,  results  as  favorable  to  inclina- 
tions  as  our  theorems  give  were  anticipa- 
ted  in  actual  experiment.  Of  this,  look 
where  we  may,  there  will  not  be  found 
any  more  striking  or  decisive  confirma- 
tion than  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Mr.  Badnall  upon  the  Liverpool  road. 
They  indicate  an  inferiority  by  the  coun- 
ter-plane system,  varying  from  5  to  nearly 
^.  [Vide  Railr.  J.,  vol.  iii.  p.  130,  col.  3.] 
Reasoning  a  priori  from  the  known  laws 
of  mechanics,  leads  thus  to  results  per- 
fectly coincident  with  experiment  :  the 
larger  diminution  of  effect  in  these  expe- 
riments being  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
in  the  exclusion,  from  our  theorems,  of 
the  material  resistances  just  recited. 

All  delusion,  it  would  seem,  then,  in 
regard  to  the  demerits  of  the  "undulating 
railway,"  consists  in  the  hallucination  of 
inferring  general  practical  results  from  a 
particular  case,  which  can  only  exist  in 
theory.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  gen- 
tleman, of  the  intellectual  acumen  the  re- 
asserter  of  the  old  fallacy  of  undulation 
has  evinced,  in  many  communications  to 
the  public  upon  the  subject,  should,  de- 
spite his  own  experiments,  commit  so  ob- 
vious and  unphilosophical  an  oversight. 

In  our  computations,  it  may  be  objected 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  diminu- 
tion of  friction  upon  inclinations.  True  ; 
but  even  in  theory,  the  difference  is  en- 
tirely insignificant  ;  for,  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  inclinations,  the  ratio  of 
cosine  to  radius  is  almost  precisely  a  ra- 
tio  of  equality — and  it  is  in  that  ratio  that 
it  can  alone  be  lessened.  In  a  practical 
view,  we  opine,  that  even  this  immaterial 
quantity  disappears,  in  consequence  of  the 
bearing  surface  being  diminished  by  the 
larger  weight  being  thrown  upon  one 
pair  of  wheels. 

Perhaps  exceptions  may  also  be  taken 
to  the  supposition  that  the  planes  are  of 
equal  ahitudes.  The  obvious  rejoinder 
is,  the  inclinations  are  inferior  in  tiie,case 
of  a  common  altitude,  which  is  that  most 
favorable  to  the  plan  ;  therefore,  a  forti- 
ori, «Jv:c. 

The  expectation  of  realizing  economy 
of  power,  with  its  pecuniary  implications, 
and  public  and  private  benefits,  appears, 
upon  overlooking  the  whole  grounds  we 
have  taken,  to  be  entirely  groundless.  ^^^ 


There  are,  however,  still  other  objec. 
tions  yet  uaenumerated.  Besides  ioferi- 
ority  in  point  of  power  and  danger  from 
high  speeds,  it  would  be  highly  destruc- 
tive  to  machinery ;  all  intermissive  irre. 
gular  motions  are  unfavorable  to  its  dura, 
tion,  safety,  and  economy  :  especially  does 
this  remark  apply  to  the  delicate,  nicely 
adjusted  machinery  of  railways.     . 

The  road  way  would  depreciate  more 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
weight  being  thrown  upon  a  single  pair  of 
wheels. 

Concussions  between  the  advance  and 
rear  of  a  train  of  cars,  when  passing  the 
apex  of  the  planes,  could  not  be  obviated, 
even  though  it  were  rounded  to  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  or  though  the  entire  inclinations 
were  arcs  of  the  circle,  or  any  other 
curve.  Both  danger  and  damage  would 
thence  ensue. 

The  system  and  locomotive  power  mu- 
tually antagonize ;  at  the  high  speeds 
inexorably  required  by  the  plan,  the  elas- 
ticity of  steam  would  be  largely  reduced 
— a  circumstance  adverse  to  accelera- 
tion, iS^C. 

The  only  entity,  in  the  shape  of  an  ad. 
vantage,  the  system  presents,  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  series  of  disadvanges — either  of 
which  would  go  far  towards  countervail- 
ing any  benefit  of  this  kind — it  appears, 
consists  in  economy  of  embankment  ; 
and,  possibly,  at  some  points,  of  excava- 
tion at  those  |>oints  where  the. plans  come 
in  competition  ;  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  skilful,  scientific  engineer,  being  de- 
luded b}'  a  purblind  economy  in  this  re- 
spect, where  adequate  advantages  are 
not  clearly  secured. 

W.    M.    Cl'SHMAX,    C.    E. 

Albany,  December  22d,  1834. 

NEW-YORK  {AND   ERIE   RAILROAD. 

Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen, 

February  4,  1835. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  both 

Boards,    in  respect  to  the  New-York  and 

Erie  Railroad  ;    adopted,    and   double  the 

usual   number  of  the  report  ordered  to  be 

printed,  together  with  one  hundred  of  the 

map  which  accompanied  it.     Presented  by 

Wm.  S.  Johnson. 

•       R.  Fisher,  Clerk. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  measuresproper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  city  of  New- York  to 
promote  the  construction  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad. 

Whereas,  the  immense  augmentation 
which  has  been  experienced  in  the  extent, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  since  the  completion  of  the  canals  of 
this  state,  signally  demonstrates  the  value 
and  necessity  of  artificial  channels  of  com- 
mercial communication,  connecting  the 
metropolis  with  the  populous  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  interior. 

And  whereas,  several  works  leading  into 
the  State  of  Ohio,  from  ports  on  the  Atlan- 
tic sea-board,  south  of  this  city,  are  now 
constructing,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  to 
completion,  under  the  direction  of  various 
companies,  incorporated  and  powerfully 
patronised  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  seeking  to  divert 
from  the  city  of  New-York  the  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce  which  it  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed  with  the  rich  and  rapidljr  in- 
creasing States  and  Territories  north  of  the 
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Ohio  river,  and  relying  lor  success  upoa  the 
greater  seventy  ut'  climate  experieuced  in 
the  more  northerly  latitude  of  the  State  of 
New-Vork,  whereby  the  navigation  of  its 
canals  is  suspended  during  a  large,  portion 
of  the  year  :  And  whereas,  it  has  become 
vitally  important  to  the  commerce  of  this 
metropolis,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  to  which  it  is  thus  sub- 
jected, which  object  can  only  be  obtained  by 
constructing  additional  channels  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  by  means  of  railroads 
leading  directly  from  the  ci.y  to  the  west- 
ern waters,  and  available  for  commercial 
purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  : — 

And  whereas,  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  at  iheir  last  session  directed  the  route 
of  a  railroad  to  be  surveyed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive,  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State,  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  wheliier  the  public  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  a  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  state  to  a  portion  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  constru -ting 
such  road,  whereby  the  Commonwealth  at 
large  might  participate  in  the  burthens  and 
benefits  of  that  undertaking,  or  in  what 
other  mode  the  general  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  that  act  of  incorporation, 
might  properly  be  encouraged  by  the  public 
authorities  : — 

And  whereas,  it  is  now  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, by  means  of  that  survey,  that,  in 
case  the  State  shall  co-operate  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  enterprise,  the  whole  of  the 
road  in  question  can  be  completed  within 
four  years,  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1835, 
and  a  communication  thereby  provided,  by 
which  passengers  and  merchandise  may  be 
regularly  transported,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  less  than  forty  hours,  from  the.  city 
of  New-York  to  the  southern  shbre  of  Lake 
Erie,  communicating  also  by  means  of  the 
Allegany  river,  directly  with  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio : — 

And  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosecution  and 
speedy  accomplishment  of  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking,  tending,  as  it  plainly 
must,  to  attract  and  secure  forever  to  this 
emporium  the  vast  and  expanding  trade  of 
the  most  fertile,  valuable,  and  populous 
portion  of  the  continent,  thereby  aug- 
menting its  commerce,  prosperity,  and 
wealth,  to  an  incalculable  extent : — 
Therefore,  resolved,  (if  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men concur  herewith,)  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  joint  committee  of  three  members  of 
each  board,  to  report  resolutions  signifying 
the  sense  which  the  Common  Council  en- 
tertain of  the  necessity,  importance,  and 
value  of  the  proposed  work,  and  to  inquire 
and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  the  city 
may  properly  adopt  to  promote  and  secure 
its  speedy  execution. 

The  Special  Committee  from  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  to  whom  was  referred 
the    resolution     of     Assistant     Alderman 
Johnson,    touching    the    necessity,    impor- 
.   tance,  and  value,  of  the  proposed   railroad 
through  the  southern  countiesof  this  Stale, 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  re- 
.    spectfully  bog  leave-hereby  to  report, 
^        That,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fully 
"    informed  of  the  details  of  the  subject  thus 
•    referred   to  their  consideration,  they  have 
summoned  before  them   several  of  the  di- 
rectors of  t]ie  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  in   the  year  1832, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  proposed 
road  ;  and  have  also  been  attended,  at  their 


request,  by  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  and  his 
assistant  engineers,  under  whose  care  the 
route  of  the  road  has  been  recently  sur- 
veyed. From  these  individuals  the  Com- 
mittee received  very  full  and  satisfactory 
explanations;  and,  nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mittee, being  conscious  of  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  subject  under  examina- 
tion, felt  it  also  to  be  their  duty  to  satisfy 
themselves,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  from 
auxiliary  sources  of  information,  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  details  which  were  elicited 
on  this  interesting  examination.  It  fortu- 
nately happened  thatoneof  theCommittee,* 
by  having  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  work  of  public  improvement,  in- 
tersected by  the  route  of  the  proposed  road, 
iiad  become  considerably  familiar  with  the 
topography,  and  also  with  the  trade  and 
resources  of  that  portion  of  the  country, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  examinations  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee,  moreover,  deemed  it 
proper  that  they  should  make  no  statements 
affecting  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  community  at  large,  without  a  full 
and  sufficient  scrutiny,  and  they  have  there- 
fore pursued  their  examination  with  a 
minuteness  of  inquiry  which  has  brought 
them  into  acquaintance  with  many  interes- 
ting details,  which  they  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient hereafter  to  make  the  subject  of 
a  supplemental  report. 

In  the  mean  time  they  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Common  Council  the  present 
summary  statement  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  by  their  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  they  report,  that 
after  full  inspection  of  the  maps  and  plans 
returned  by  Judge  W  right,  and  copious  ex- 
planations from  himself  and  his  assistants, 
they  are  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  practica- 
ble to  construct  the  proposed  road,  and  that 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  transporting 
passengers,  merchandise  and  the  public 
mails,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  less  than 
48  hours  from  the  city  of  New-York  to 
Lake  Erie. 

The  load  after  leaving  Rockland  and 
Orange  counties,  will  follow  successively 
the  large  vallies  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Allegany,  and  there, 
by  obtain  the  easy  grades  of  declivity 
naturally  pursued  by  those  streams.  The 
surface  of  much  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  line  is  undulating,  but  the  apparent 
difficulties  which  are  thereby  presented, 
are  avoided  by  the  following  the  water 
courses. 

In  the  language  of  Judge  Wright,  the 
road  "goes  arounJinstead  of  o»er  the  hills.  ' 
The  whole  line  of  the  route  is  483  miles, 
capable,  however,  of  being  shortened  to 
460  miles  ;  but  it  is  not  comparatively  more 
circuitous  than  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  ascents  on  much  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  route  are  generally  from  5  to  30  feet 
per  mile,  and  do  not  exceed  60  feet  per 
mile,  except  in  five  or  six  instances,  where 
the  line  crosses  the  natural  boundaries  of 
the  large  vallies.  No  stationary  engine  or 
inclined  plane  will  be  necessary  on  any 
part  of  the  road,  except  in  one  instance, 
about  four  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  even 
that  may  be  dispensed  with  by  altering  the 
grade  for  eight  miles,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. Locomotive  engines,  drawing  pas- 
senger cars,  may  be  propelled  over  every 
portion  of  the  road  (except  the  inclined 
plane)  with  economy  and  advantage;  and 
at  the  points  where  the  rate  of  acclivity 
exceeds  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  passage 

*  John  Bolton,  Em.,  late  Preaideut  of  the  Delaware 
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of  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  expedited,  either  by 
auxiliary  locomotive  engines,  or  an  addition 
of  animal  power.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
passengers  may  be  carried  over  the  road 
with  great  celerity  and  profit,  and  from  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Committee,  and 
the  personal  information  of  one  or  more  of 
its  members,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  road  will  also  serve  to  transport  to  tide 
water  the  lumber,  provisions,  live  stock, fuel, 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  region  of 
country  adjacent  to  the  route  and  its  con- 
templated branches,  and  carry  back  mer- 
chandize in  return,  more  cheaply  and 
advantageously  than  can  be  effected  by  any 
other  channel  of  communication. 

The  road  will  be  intersected  by  several 
lateral  branches  and  canals,  which  will 
greatly  increase  its  revenue  and  its  impor- 
tance. In  the  western  part  of  Orange 
county,  it  intersects  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal :  in  Broome  county,  the 
Chenango  Canal :  in  Tioga  county,  the 
Chemung  Canal :  in  Delaware  county,  it 
will  be  connected  with  a  branch  leading  up 
to  Delhi :  in  Otsego  county,  by  a  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  branch  leading  up  the 
valley  of  the  Unadilla  to  Utica,  for  which 
a  charter  is  obtained  and  the  stock  al- 
ready subscribed ;  a  branch  will  lead 
through  the  valley  of  the  Onondaga  Riyer, 
in  the  county  of  Cortland,  to  the  Salt 
Works  at  Syracuse  :  at  Owego,  the  rail- 
road, now  finished  to  Ithaca,  will  imme- 
diately connect  the  main  line  with  the 
fertile  country  adjacent  to  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Lakes :  by  the  line  of  steamboat 
navigation  now  in  preparation  on  the 
Susquehanna  at  Owego,  it  will  be  united 
to  the  valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  :  the  contemplated 
raUroad  from  Rochester  to  Dansville,  if  ex- 
tended a  few  miles,  will  intersect  the  main 
line  in  Steuben  county:  in  Allegany  county, 
it  will  intersect  the  contemplated  route  of 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal :  and  it  will 
become  connected  in  Cataraugus  county 
with  the  Allegany  River,  and  thereby  open 
a  direct  communication  between  the  city  of 
New-York  and  the  large  and  populous  com- 
munities and  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  map  of  the  proposed  route 
annexed  to  this  report,  f  jlly  exhibits  these 
several  localities,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Common  Council. 

2.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
this  work  will  afford  immense  public  bene- 
fits to  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis. 

The  rapid,  constant,  and  regular  commu- 
nication it  will  insure  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  with  the  extensive  and  fertile  grazing 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  De- 
laware, and  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
will  cheapen  the  price  of  subsistence,  by 
affording  abundant  and  uninterrupted  sup< 
plies  of  provisions  for  the  public  markets  t 
the  excellent  and  valuable  timber  furnished 
by  the  counties  of  Steuben,  Allegany,  and 
Cataraugus,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, will  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  ship  building  ;  the  rapid  and  regu. 
lar  passage  it  will  secure  to  the  public 
mails,  will  insure  the  speedy  transmission 
of  commercial  intelligence  ;  it  will  provide 
for  the  public  defence,  by  affording  the 
means  of  military  communication  witn  un- 
paralleled speed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  frontiers  ;  while  the  comfort  and 
health  of  our  citizens  will  be  promoted  by 
obtaining  cheap  and  frequent  access  to  the 
healthful  regions  of  the  interior. 

3.  The  speedy  completion  of  the  work 
has  now  become  an  object  of  transcendant 
importance  to  the  merchants,  traders,  and 
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land  owners  of  this  city,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  extend  its  great  and  lucrative  trade 
with  the  West. 

The  important  and  alarming  truth  can  no 
longer  escape  the  attention  of  our  munici- 
pal  authorities,   that  the    intercourse  be- 
tween  tftis  city  and  the  great  West,  to  which 
it  owes  so  large  a  share  of  its  present  pros- 
perity   and    power,    is    totally    suspended 
during  five  months  of  the  year.     Availing 
themselves  of  that  circumstance,  the  public 
spirited  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  con- 
structed, aad  have  now  recently  completed, 
a  line  of  canals  and  railroads  from   Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  which  are  available 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  intercourse 
during  at  least  two  months  of  the  year,  in 
which    the   navigation    of  the    New-York 
canals  is  suspended  by  the  greater  severity 
of  their  more  northern  latitude.     The  Erie 
canal  is   not  usually  navigable   until  the 
20th  of  April,  and  rarely  remains  open  after 
the  20th   of  November.      The    canals    of 
Pennsylvania,  favored  by  a  more  southern 
climate,  are  generally  navigable  about  the 
10th  of  Marco,  and  remain  so  until  the  25tb 
of  December.     The  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia are  thereby  enabled  to  monopolize  the 
western  trade  during  portions  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  peculiarly  valuable  for  com- 
mercial purposes.     Even  after  the  naviga- 
tion is  opened  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  inter- 
course between  jNew-York   and  the  West 
is  obstructed    for   a  considerable  time    by 
the  ice  accumulated  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  in  the  harbor  of  Buffalo, 
while   the   navigation   of  the    Ohio   river 
being    open    at     Pittsburgh     during     that 
important   season   of    the   year,    the   pro- 
duce of  the  West  finds  its  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  its  proceeds  are  invested  in  mer- 
chandize, and  transported  into  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  interior,  before  vessels  are 
able    to  navigate  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Erie.     The    intelligent    and    enterprising 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,  supported  by  the 
spirited  efforts  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  are 
strivino^  to   follow  up  this  advantage,   by 
promoting,  with  great  zeal,  the  construction 
of  lateral  canals  and  railroads  by  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  by  private  companies,  extend- 
ing northwesterly  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Ohio  Canal,  for  the  purpose  •( 
effecting  a  communication  between  Pitts. 
burgh  and  the  harbor  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie ;  and  that  too  for  the  avowed  object  of 
diverting  from  the  city  of  New-York  the 
lucrative  commerce  which  it  would  other- 
wise enjoy  with  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

There  is  no  mode  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  these  efforts  of  our  public-spirited 
rivals,  except  by  opening  a  winter  commu- 
nication between  this  city  and  the  harbors 
on  the  wider  part  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  proposed  road  will  accomplish  that 
object  by  affording  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting merchandize  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
within   fortv-eight    hours  from   the  ware- 
houses of    New-York    to   the    harbors   of 
Dunkirk,  Portland,  or  Erie,  while  its  con. 
nexion  with  the  cheap  descending  naviga. 
tion  of  the  Allegany  River,  (which  is  gene- 
rally available  in  the  latter  part  of  Februa- 
ry, and  early  in  March,  and  is  capable,  with 
small  expense,  of  being  renderecl  navigable 
for  steamboats  at  all  seasons  of  .the  year,) 
will   enable  the  merchants  of  our  city  to 
furnish  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and   the  other  trading  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  with  their  spring  supplies,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Penn- 
syirania  Canal.     The  speedy  completion  of 
this  road   will   moreover    encourage    and 
hasten   its   .speedy   continuation   by   great 


western  and  southern  branches,  leading 
from  Lake  Erie  to  various  points  on  the 
western  and  south-western  waters,  whereby 
passengers,  merchandize,  and  the  mail, 
may  be  transmitted  in  six  days  from  New- 
York  to  St.  Louis  :  and  thus  this  great 
central  channel  ofintercour.se,  lying  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  state,  and  sub. 
ject  to  its  sole  jurisdiction,  will  become  the 
main  trunk  of  a  connected  system,  or  series 
of  internal  communications,  extending  from 
the  port  of  New-York,  throughout  the  po- 
pulous regions  in  the  vast  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  statistical  particulars  of  these  great 
lines  of  western  communication,  and  the 
important  influence  they  will  exert  in  di- 
recting the  trade  of  those  vast  inlami  re- 
gions into  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  to  the 
city  of  New-York,  will  be  found  in  an 
interesting  letter  furnished  to  the  commit- 
tee by  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 
which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  and  is  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  as  a  document  of  much  import- 
ance. 

4.  The  preservation  of  the  trade  of  these 
great  inland  districts,  by  connecting  them 
closely  with  this  city  oy  means  of  cheap 
and  rapid  channels  of  communication,  has 
become  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude 
to  the  landholders  of  New- York,  and  every 
person  interested  in  its  permanent  prospe- 
rity. 

The  past  growth,  and  in  truth  the  very 
existence  of  this  metropolis,  are  wholly 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  communication  it 
possesses  with  this  agricultural  population 
of  the  interior.  The  Erie  Canal  opened  a 
channel  of  intercourse  during  seven  months 
of  the  year,  between  the  port  of  New- York 
and  inland  districts  containing  little  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  within 
ten  years  from  its  completion,  the  assessed 
value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  city  was 
augmented  from  5:2  to  114  millions  of  dollars. 
The  completion  of  the  proposed  road  will 
bring  into  constant  connexion  with  the  city 
of  New- York  an  increased  amount  of  terri- 
tory, already  containing  three,  and  destined, 
within  six  years,  to  number  more  than  six 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  while  the  impulse 
imparted  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
those  inland  communities,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  to  them  for  cheap  and  expeditious 
communication  with  their  trading  empo- 
rium, will  augment  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent their  capabilities  of  pursuing  a  profita- 
ble commerce  with  the  sea-board. 

It  has  been  frequently,  and  by  no  means 
extravagantly,  stated,  that  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  by  diminishing  the  time 
and  labor  expended    in  transportation,   has 
saved  annually  to  the  citizens  of  this  state 
not   less    than  $5,000,000,    and    added    a"t 
least    $1.S0,000,000,      to     their     aggregate 
wealth.     This  immense  and  rapid  augmen. 
tation   of  value  will  afford  a  criterion,  al- 
though   imperfect,    by   which    to  estimate 
some  portion  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  public,  from  the  opening  of  a 
communication  not  less  cheap,  more  regu- 
lar, and  far  more  expeditious  than  the  ca- 
nal between  this   metropolis  and  a  district 
of  fertile  territory,  embracing  an  area  more 
than  eight    times  as  large  as  the  state  of 
New-York,  west  of  Utica.     To  calculate 
with   any  accuracy  the  value  of  the  vast 
and  illimitable  trade  which,  within  twenty 
years,  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  destined  before  the  present 
generation   shall   pass  awav,     to    number 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels,  and  to  bear 
on  its  surface  the  wealth  of  at  least  twenty 
millions  of  the  American  people,  or  to  com- 


pute the  prodigious  rise  in  value  which  the 
landed  property  on  the  Island  of  New-York 
will  experience,  when  the  immense  and  ex- 
panding commerce  of  these  great  inland 
communities  shall  be  concentrated  within  its 
limits,  will  not  be  attempted;  but  it  will  be 
confidently  claimed  that  xhr  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  in  this  city  within 
the  first  ten  years  after  completing  the  pro- 
posed road,  will  repay  more  than  tenfold 
the  whole  cost  of  its  construction,  and  that 
the  augmentation  in  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  immense  and  fertile  regions 
which  will  be  brought  by  its  completion 
within  four  days'  travel  of  the  sea-board, 
will  defy  all  attempts  at  sober  calculation. 
5.  In  what  mode,  then,  can  this  great  en- 
terprise, promising  public  advantages  thus 
enormous,  be  most  effectually  and  speedily 
accomplished  ? 

In  the  year  18312,  the  standing  committee 
on  internal  improvements  in   the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  stale,  after  full  examination  of 
this  and  other  projects  of  inland  communi- 
cation, reported  that  it  would  not  be  politic 
for  the  state,  as  such,  to  construct  railroads  ; 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  owners 
of  the  road  must  manage  the  transportation, 
and   the   state  could   not   become  common 
carriers.     But  the  committee  recommended 
the  incorporation  of  companies,  whenever 
individuals  should  see  fit  to  risk  their  pro- 
perty in  constructing   railroads,    reserving, 
however,  the  right,  which  is  reserved  in  all 
other   acts  of  incorporation,   to  repeal    or 
modify  the  charters.     The  committee  also 
recommended    that   the   state  skould  sub- 
scribe  to  portions  of  »tock  in  this  and  all  the 
other   great   leading   routes,  whereby  the 
public  at  large  might  participate,  to  a  cer* 
tain  extent,   in  their  pecuniary    profits,  (if 
any,)  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  eco- 
nomical management   resulting   from  the 
vigilant  attention  of  individual  proprietors. 
The  annual  message  of  the  Governor  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  that  year,  after  stating  that  the  construc- 
tion  of  railroads   in   various  parts  of  the 
state  would  "become  eminently  promotive 
of  the  public  good,"  but  that  "  many  gene- 
rations must  pass  away  before  the  nume- 
rous improvements  worthy  of    the    slate 
could  be  underta^.en  by  the  public  means 
alone,"  recommended  that  companies  of  in- 
dividual  proprietors  be  incorporated  with 
power  to  construct  them,  reserving,  howe- 
ver, to  the  Legislature,  the  right  secured  in 
all  the  recent  acts  of  incorporation,  to  take 
possession  of  the  roads  as  public  property, 
on  equitable  terms. 

The  Legislature,  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1832,  chartered  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  making   the  proposed    road,  (subject  to 
the  reservations  recommended  by  the  Go- 
vernor,) with  leave  to  issue  capital  stock  to 
the  amount  of  ^10,000,000,  requiring  them 
to  expend  $200,000  before  April,  1887  ;  to 
finish  one  quarter  of  the  work  before  April, 
184-2;  one  half  before  April,  1847  ;  and^the 
whole  before  April,  1852;  and  authorising 
them  to  receive  donations  of  lands  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  work.  By  an  amend- 
ment, obtained  in  1833,  the  company  were 
empowered  to  organize  themselves,  on  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  of  stock  for  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  That  amount  was  duly  sub- 
scribed, and  is  now  holden  principally  by   . 
merchants,  land-holders,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,   deeply  interested  in   its 
periuancnt  prosperity,  and  anxious  to  com- 
plete the  proposed  work  with  all  practicable 
despatch. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  (he  public 
interest  would  be  promoted  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  stock  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
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jhe^egislature   in  May,  1844,  authorized 
the  route  to  be  surveyed   at  the  public  ex- 
pense.    In  the  mean  time  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  have  been  actively  employed  ! 
in  making  the  inquiries  and  investigations  j 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  their  object,  , 
adopting  measures  calculated  to  secure  the  j 
confidenceof  capitalists, and obtainingdona-  j 
tions  towards  their  work  from  large  propri-  j 
etors  on  the  route  ;  and  they  have  mei  with  | 
such  sucess  and  such  encouraging  assuran-  i 
ces,  that  they  are  confident  of  being  ena- 
bled to  commence  the  road  during  the  en- 
suing season,  and  they  believe  that  in  case 
the  legislature  should  authorise  a  subscrip- 
tion by  the  State,  for  a  portion  of  the  stock, 
or  a  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  company,  they 
can   complete  a   single  track  of  their  road 
over  the  whole  route  within,  five  years. 

The  expense  of  the  whole  work,  as  esti- 
mated by  Judge  Wright,  including  the  gra- 
duation for  a  double  track  throughout  on 
solid  earth  embankments,  and  laying  down 
a  single  track  ready  for  use  from  the  Hud- 
son Kiver  to  Lake  Erie,  will  not  exceed 
J|4, 762,000.  The  graduation  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  line  does  not  exceed  $4,000 
per  mile.  The  whole  route  is  embraced  in 
six  large  divisions,  to  wit : 

The  First,  or  Hudson  River  Division,  ex- 
tending 73^  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Rockland  county,  (distant  ^24  miles  nortn  of 
the  City  Hall  of  New. York,)  to  a  point  in 
fhe  Deer-park  Gap  of  the  Shawangunk 
mountain  near  the  west  line  of  Orange 
County,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
from  those  of  the  Delaware  : 

The  Second,  or  Delaware  Division,  ex- 
tending 115  miles  from  the  point  last  men- 
tioned, through  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
and  its  tributaries,  to  a  point  near  Belts- 
burgh,  in  Chenango  County,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  from  those  of  the 
Susquehanna : 

The  Third,  or  Susquehanna  Dieision,  ex 
tending  from  the  point  last  mentioned  163^ 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  branches,  to  a  point  near  the  west 
line  of  Steuben  county,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  from  those  of  the  Gen- 

The  Fourth,  or  Genesee  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  mentioned  37  miles, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  a  point 
near  the  east  line  of  Cattaraugus  county, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  from 
those  of  the  Alleghany  : 

The  Fifth,  or  jilleghany  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  mentioned,  Si  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  and  its 
tributaries,  (situated  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,)  to 
the  head  of  the  inclined   plane,  near  Lake 

.    Erie: 

The  Sixth,  or  Lake  Erie  Division,  com- 
prehending the  short  and  rapid  descent  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  including  the  in- 
clined plane  and  two  branches  of  the  road, 
on«  to  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  8^  miles, 
and  one  to  Portland,  9  miles. 

6.  The  execution  of  this  most  valuable 
and  necessary  work  being  thus  shown  to 
be  free  from  physical  difficulties,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  completed  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, the  question  then  arises,  of  much 
importance  to  the  public,  and  one  which 
the  Committee  deemed  it  their  duty  fully  to 
examine,  whether  the  Company  now  in- 
corporated possess  siiiii'ic. It  in  mus  aii.i  w- 

■  sources  to  complete  the  roi.l  v.'iili  ili-  en- 
ergy and  despatch  which  \'i  ■  jiiMjc  inter- 
est  requires.  The  Commit!  r,  in  |)i\>s  h-h- 
ting  this  inquiry,  have  person.illy  examined 
the   officers,   directors,  and    books   of   the 


Company,  and  from  that  personal  inspec- 
tion they  have  become  entirely  satisfied, 
that  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by 
individuals  greatly  interested  in  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  city,  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
road  in  advancing  the  general,  as  well  as 
their  individual  prosperity,  and  fully  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  effort  to  insare  its  speedy 
completion.  The  concerns  of  the  Compa- 
ny are  now  managed  by  17  directors,  14  of 
whom,  to  wit :  James  G.  King,  the  Presi- 
dent, Eleazer  Lord,  the  V^ice  President, 
Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  John  G.  Coster,  John 
Rathbone,  jun.,  Goold  Hoyt,  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles,  J.  Green  Pearson,  Elihu  Town-  I 
send,  Peter  Harmony,  Stephen  Whitney, 
James  Boormnn,  John  Duer,  and  Michael 
Burnham,  reside  in  this  city,  and  are  well 
known  to  their  fellow  citizens;  and  the  re- 
maining three,  to  wit :  Jeremiah  Pierson, 
George  D.  Wickham,  and  Joshua  Whit- 
ney, reside  in  the  counties  along  the  route, 
and  equally  command  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  committee  have  also  satisfied  them- 
selves, by  personal  inspection,  that  the  first 
instalment  required  on  the  million  of  dol- 
lars, heretofore  subscribed  to  the  stock,  has 
been  regularly  paid  in  cash,  and  that  it  is 
now  duly  deposited  ujton  interest,  with  the 
New-York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, subject  to  the  joint  order  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

It  was  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  at  all  prudent  or  expedient,  for  the  Di- 
rectors to  have  proceeded  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  road,  until  the  route  should 
have  been  surveyed  ;  and  it  was  also  deem- 
ed highly  desirable  that  the  survey  should 
be  finished,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  State,  in  order  m^rc  perfectly  to  se- 
cure and  confirm  the*  confidence  of  the 
large  capitalists,  whose  co-operation  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of 
so  great  an  enterprise. 

The  very  favorable  results  ascertained  by 
Judge  Wright,  and  by  his  report  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  presented  about  the  first 
of  this  mouth,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto 
subjoined,  have  entirely  confirmed   the  be- 
lier^previously  entertained,  that  the  work  is 
perfectly  feasible;  and  that  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable not  only  to  the  community,  but  to 
the  stockholders,  who  may  embark   their 
funds  in  its  construction.     The  committee 
are  assured  that  the  Directors  intend  forth- 
with to  open  books  for  private  subscrip- 
tions, for  the   additional  amount   of  two 
millions,  and  that  they  entertain  the  most 
perfect   confidence,  that   by  means   of  the 
subscriptions  already  obtained,  and  the  as- 
surances of  valuable  donations  of  lands  a- 
long  the  route,  tendered  to  them  by  the  in- 
habitants (all  but  unanimously)  along  the 
whole  route,  and  of  their  zealous  and  hearty 
co-operation,  recently  and  repeatedly,  and 
at  all  times  expressed  in  their  town  and 
county  conventions,  the  Company  will   be 
enabled  to  commence  the  actual  execution 
of  the  work  during  the  ensuing  season,  and 
iiearly  two  years  before  the  time  allowed 
for  that   purpose  in  the  charter;  and   that 
in  case  the  State  shall  loan  its  credit,  or 
subscribe  for  the  stock  to  an  Jamount  not 
exceeding  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  road, 
the  Company  can  complete  the'  whole  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Eric,  within  five 
years.     And   the  cninmiliec  are  further  sa- 
lisficil,  tint  even    il   the  Sinte  sli.ill  dt-fline 
to  extend    niiy  :ti',l   to  tin.'  Cumii.inv.  .md 
they  shall   i»e   left  to  tiiuic  cnvn  unaided  re- 
sourcesy  the/  can  within  two  years  com- 
I  plete  the  second  or  Delaware  division  of 


the  road,  and  thereby  divert  lo  this  city, 
through  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
a  large  portion  of  the  exports  now  passing 
out  of  this  State,  down  the  Susquehanna 
River: — and  it  is  moreover  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  the  productiveness  of  that  divi- 
sion, by  demonstrating  the  value  of  the 
whole  work,  will  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
stock,  and  enable  the  Directors  to  extend 
the  road  without  delay  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  inquiry  then  arises  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  will  be  proper  and  expedient  for 
the  Common  Council  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  affecting  so  deeply 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Whether  the  city,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, possesses  the  legal  right  to  make  do- 
nations of  land  or  money,  in  aid  of  this 
work,  or  to  subscribe  its  funds  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  Company,  is  not 
necessary  now  to  inquire.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  state,  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  Baltimore  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  Irom  that  city  to  the  Ohio  Ri- 
ver, by  a  subscription  of  $500jOOO  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction. The  city  of  Richmond,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants, 
has  recently  subscribed  $200,000  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  incorporated  for  the 
(lurpose  of  opening  a  communication  by 
cianals  and  railroads,  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Virginia  and  the  river  Ohio.  The 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania  has 
recently  been  aided  by  a  loan  oi  the  credit 
of  that  State,  authorized  by  its  Legislature  : 
and  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the 
trade  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  a- 
vowedly  claiming  that  they  will  be  able 
through  that  <  hannel  to  divert  from  the 
city  of  New-York  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  southern  counties  of  this  State,  has 
recently  obtained  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  loan  of  its  credit  for  $300,000. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
aid  to  which  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  are  justly  entitled  from  the 
public,  ought  to  be  rendered  directly  by  the 
State.  They  therefore  report,  that  it  will 
not  be  expedient  for  the  Common  Council 
at  present  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  except 
by  uniting  strongly  in  the  petitions  to  the 
Legislature,  praying  the  State  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  efforts  of  the  Company,* and 
thereby  signifving  the  unanimous  sense 
which  the  municipal  authorities  of  this 
city  entertain  of  the  public  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  city,  possessing  one  third  of  the  tax- 
able proper:y  of  the  State,  is  consequently 
interested  to  that  extent  in  the  pecuniary 
consequences  of  any  subscription  by  the 
State  at  large ;  and  will  accordingly  gain 
or  lose  to  that  extent,  by  the  profit  or  loss 
to  result  from  the  investment  in  that  mode 
of  the  public  funds.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  the  State  can  sus. 
tain  any  pecuniary  loss  by  such  subscrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  deem  it  almost  po- 
sitively certain  that  the  road,  when  com- 
pleted, will  produce  an  annual  revenue  fully 
equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost. 

The  road  will  cost,  when  fully  completed, 
much  less  than  the  Erie  Canal,  and  m  ma- 
ny respects  will  be  far  more  useful  to  the 
public;  and  consequently  will  be  capabj^^of 
yieldincr  »  much  greater  revenue.      -,..  't.. 

Tiie  fa.  t  that  it  will  be  open  and  ay^ua- 
hle,  and  earning  income,  during  the  long^in- 
lerval  of  five  months,  in  which  the  Krie 
CAnal  is  closed ;  that  it  will  afford  facili- 
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ties  tor  the  expeditious  traasportation  of 
passengers  and  the  public  mails,  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  canals  ;  that  it  will  be  con- 
nected by  its  lateral  branches,  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals  which  it  will  in- 
tersect, with  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
parts  of  the  State,  and  with  an  extensive 
district  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New-York, 
abounding  in  natural  resources,  and  capa- 
ble  of  rapid  advancement   in    population, 

firosperity,  and  wealth  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
act  that  it  will  open  the  most  direct  and 
central  avenue  of  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  im- 
mense and  expanding  communities  adja- 
cent to  the  great  lakes  and  waters,  and  in- 
ternal communications  of  the  West,  will 
assuredly  justify  the  most  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  business  of  the  road  will 
yield  an  income  fully  equivalent  to  the  in- 
terest on  its  cost,  and  the  risk  assumed  in 
its  construction  ;  and  that  the  public  spirit- 
ed individuals  who  may  subscribe  to  ttie 
stock  (including  the  State  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  may  participate)  will  advance 
their  pecuniary  mterest,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  promote  to  au  incalculable 
extent  the  public  good. 

The  Committee  therefore  beg  leave  to 
submit  for  adoption  the  following  Resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad  has 
become  an  object  deeply  interesting  and 
important  to  the  merchants,  mechanics, 
traders,  landholders,  and  all  other  in- 
habitants of  this  city — and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  company  who  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  tne  power  to  construct  it,  merit 
and  ought  to  receive  the  zealous  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  public  authori- 
ties. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  minute  and 
personal  examination  of  the  concerns  of 
that  Company  made  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Assistant 
Aldermen,  and  the  facts  hereis  above  set 
forth  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
Company,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  their  mclination  and  ability  to  complete 
the  Road  with  all  practic&ble  dispatch,  and 
that  the  whole  can  be  completed  within 
fire  years,  in  case  the  company  shall  be 
aided  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  patronage 
and  co-operation  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  and  expe- 
dient for  the  Common  Council  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  City  and  County  of  New- 
York,  containing  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxable  property  wj^hin  this 
state,  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  invest 
a  portion  of  the  public  funds  in  the  stock 
of  the  Company,  or  else  to  facilitate  its 
objects  by  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state, 
and  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the 
petition  of  the  City  of  New- York  under  its 
corporate  seal,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  this  great  work  and 
soliciting  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  its  speedy 
completion. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  authorities  of 
our  sister  City  of  Brooklyo,  constituting  a 
lare  and  important  portion  of  our  commer- 
cial emporium,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  res- 
pectfully invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Common  Council  of  this  city  in  such  meas- 
ures as  may  become  necessary  to  promote 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
road. 

Eesolved,  That  it  he  recommended  to 
the  citizens  at  large,  assembled  either  in 
g^ner&l  meetings,  or  in  their  respective 
|War^t,  to  adopt  energetic  measures  to  ex- 


press to  the  Legislature  their  sense  of  the 
transcendant  importance  of  the  proposed 
road,  in  preserving  and  extending  their  in- 
ternal commerce  with  the  west,  and  there- 
by  augmenting  the  extent,  population  and 
prosperity  of  this  metropolis. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  route  in  affording  unrivalled 
facilities  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  com- 
mercial intelligence,  it  will  be  proper  to 
petition  to  Congress,  or  the  Post  Master 
General  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
permanent  use  of  the  proposed  road,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  public  mails,  and  that 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  Washington  such  memorial  and 
petition  in  that  respect  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Assem- 
bly, and  of  Congress  from  this  city  at 
Albany  and  at  Washington,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  respectfully  requested  to  use 
their  best  efforts  in  such  mode  as  to  them 
shall  seem  proper,  to  promote  the  success 
of  ^the  petitions  thus  to  be  presented  by 
this  city — and  that  they  be  furnished  by 
the  Mayor  with  copies  of  this  report  and 
the  accompanying  resolutions. 

Wm.  Saml.  Johnsow, 
Silas  S.  Stilwell, 
Isaac  L.  Varian, 
John  Bolton, 
J.  J.  BoTD, 
John  de  Lamater. 
New-York,  Feb.  4ih,  I8S5. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FITEL. 
(CoDtinued^from  page  41.) 

These  kindling  balls  may  be  made  so 
inflammable  as  to  take  fire  in  an  instant, 
and  with  the  smallest  spark,  by  dipping 
them  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  then  dry- 
ing them  again  ;  and  they  would  neither 
be  expensive  nor  liable  to  spoil  by  long 
keeping.  Perhaps  a  quantity  of  pure 
charcoal,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  nitre  in 
which  they  are  dipped,  would  render  them 
still  more  inflammable. 

[The  foregoing  meagre  account  of  the 
relative  value  of  several  varieties  of  fuel,  as 
determined  by  the  heat  produced  in  com- 
bustion, comprises  about  all  the  informa- 
tion which  the  labors  of  Crawford,  Lavoi- 
sier, Rumford,  Watt,  Dalton,  Clement, 
Desormes,  and  other  philosophers,  have 
shed  upon  the  subject  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Bull  of  Philadelphia,  enti- 
tied  "  Experiments  to  Determine  the 
Comparative  Value  of  the  Principal  Va- 
rieties of  Fuel  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,"  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
in  April,  1826.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
extended,  systematic,  and  successful,  ef- 
fort yet  made  in  this  interesting  field  of 
experimental  inquiry.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bull  for  permission 
to  transcribe  the  tabular  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  such  other  |)ortions  of  his 
interesting  paper  as  more  immediately 
comports  with  the  practical  character  and 
design  of  this  work  ;  but  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  whole  paper 
to  every  scientific  manufacturer,  or  arti- 
san, whose  processes  involve  any  consi- 
derable  consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  to 
enlightened  readers  of  every  class  ;  for 
no  subject  is  more  generally  interesting 


in  our  cold  climate  than  the   most  econo- 
mical means  of  producing  artificial  heat. 
The  general  principle  on   whicn  Mr. 
Bull's   experimeiiis   were    conducted,  for 
determining  the  comparative  beat  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  the  different  varieties 
of  fuel  operated  on,  was  lu  burn  them  in 
a  close   room,  and  note  the  time  that  the 
combustion  of  a  given    weight  of  each 
would  sustain  the  air  of  the   room  at  a 
temperature  of  10°  above  the  surrounding 
medium.     To  obviate  the  influence  which 
th(?  ordinary  atmospheric  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  the  winds  would  produce  on 
the  results,  by  furnishing  a  surrounding 
"refrigerating  medium  of  inconstant  pow- 
er,"  the    room  in  which  the  experiments 
were  performed  was  surrounded  by  dou- 
ble   walls,   and    the  intermediate    space 
sustained  by  arlitieial  heat  during  the  ex- 
periments, at  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  greatest  natur- 
al temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 
The  actual  temperature  of  the  inner  and 
the  outer  rooms,  during  the  experiment, 
was    determined   by    common   mercurial 
thermometers  suspended  m  each,  and  the 
difference  of  temperature  by  Leslie's  dif- 
ferential thermometer,  the  horizontal  part 
of  which  traversed  the  inner  wall,  or  par- 
tition, leaving  a  bulb  and  upright  stem  on 
each  side.     The  combustion  was  effected 
in  a  small  upright  cylindrical  stove  furnish- 
ed with  forty-two  feet  of  sheet  iron  pipe 
of  two  inches  diameter,  having  in  it  sever- 
al  convolutions  before   it  left  the  room. 
So  completely  was  the  heat  generated  in 
the  process  of  combustion  dissipated  by 
the  pipe,  and  emitted  into  the  room,  that 
a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  w  hich  was  in- 
serted in  the  pipe  just    before   it  entered 
the  chimney,  indicated  the  same  tempera, 
ture  as  the  one  which  hung  in  the  room. 
As  the  conducting  power  of  air,  in  rela- 
tion to  caloric,   is   influenced   by  its  hy- 
grometric  state,  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve  it  in  a  uniform  condition  in  this  re- 
spect.    All  the  varieties  of  fuel  operated 
on  were  dried  previous  to  combustion,  at 
a  temperature  of  2.50°,  Fahrenheit.  Their 
solid    contents    were   determined    in    the 
usual  method  for  irregular  bodies,  by  the 
volume  of  water  which   a   given  volume 
by  the   usual   admeasurement    displaces, 
and  the  specific  gravities  by  the  hydrosta- 
tic balance.      In   the   latter   case,  porous 
substances,  which  expand  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water,  as  the    wood,  were   previ- 
ously covered  with  a  varnish  having  ex- 
actly the  sarnti  specitic  gravity  as  water ; 
in  short,  no  precaution  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  tiiis  laborious  and  able  experi- 
menter, to  guard  against  every  source  of 
error,  both  in  the  construction  of  his  ap- 
paratus, and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his 
inquiries.     The    annexed    table  exhibits 
the  results  of  his  experiments  on  sixty. six 
varic'ties  of  fuel. 

O.i  the  first  inspection  of  the  annexed 
table  I  was  surprised,  as  I  presu tne  others 
have  been,  at  the  general  aspect  of  the 
10th  <.><>lumn  in  relation  to  the  wood.  The 
difference  in  the  heat  produced  by  the 
com!>iistion  of  equal  weights  of  dry  woods 
is  m'ich  less  than  I  had  apprehended,  and 
such  as  to  induce  a  momentary  suspicion 
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Woo<kt  and  Co«l». 


OomiDOii  Nauiea. 


White  Ash 

Apple  Trre 

White  Beech 

Black  Birch 

White  Birch 

Batter-nut 

Red  Cedar 

American  Cheanut. . 

Wild  Cherry 

Dog  Wood 

White  Elm 

Sour  Gum 

Sweet  Gum 

Shell-barli  Hickory . 
Pig-nut  Hickory  . . . 
Red-heart  Hickory. . 

Witch  Hazel 

American  Holly . 

American  Hornbeam 
Mountain  Laurel. .  . . 

Hard  Maple 

Soft  Maple 

Large  Macnolia 

Cheanut  White  Oak 

White  Oak 

Shell-bark  Wh.Oak. 
Barren  Scrub  Oak . . 

Pin  Oak 

Scrub  Black  Oak... 

Red  Oak 

Barren  Oak 

Rock  Cheanut  Oak . 

Yellow  Oak 

Spanish  Oak 

Pereimon .  ■ 

Yellow  Pine  (soft) . . 

Jersey  Pine 

Pitch  Pine 

White  Pine 

Yellow  Poplar. . . 
Loraberdy  Poplar 

Sassafras , 

WiU  Service..., 

Sycamore 

Black  Walnut.... 
SwampWhortlebTry 


Botanical  Names. 


Praxinus  americana 

Pyrus  malus 

Pagus  sylvestris.'.  ..■••. 

Betula  lenta 

BetuJa  popuiifolia 

Juglans  cathartica 

Juniperus  virginiana. . . . 

Castanea  vesca 

Cerasus  virginiana , 

Cornus  florida 

(Jlmus  americana 

iNyssa  sylvatica 

Liquidumbar  stymci  flua, 

Juglans  squamosa 

Juglan.<<  porcina 

Juglnns  laciniata  ? 

iJamamelis  virginica. . .  . 

Ilex  upaca 

Carpinus  americana 

Kalmia  latifolia 

Acer  saccharinum,.. , . . 

Acer  rubrum 

Magnolia  grandiflora. . . . 
Quercus  prinus  palustris. 

Quercus  alba 

Quercns  obtusiloba?. . . . 

Quercus  catesbei 

Quercus  ualustris 

Quercus  oanisteri 

Quercus  rubra 

Quercus  ferruginea 

Quercus  prinus  roonticola 
Quercus  prinus  acuminata 

Quercus  falcata 

Uiospyros  virginiana. . . . 

Pinus  mitis 

Pinus  inops 

Pinus  rigida 

Pinus  strobus 

Lyriodendron  tulipifera. . 

Pupulus  dilatata 

Laurus  sassafras 

Aronia  arborea 

Acer  peeudo-platanus . . . 

Juglans  nigra 

Vaccinium  corymbosum . 


Lehifth  Coal 

LacMt waxen  Coal. . 
Rhode  Island  Coal . 
Schuylkill  Coal. . . 
Susquehanna  Coal. 

Swatara  Coal 

Worcester  Coal. . . 


Camiel  Coal 

Liver[>ool  Coal .... 
Newcastle  Coal. . . 

Scotch  Coal 

Karthaus  Coal 

Richmond  Coal.. . . 
Stony  Creek  Coal.. 
Hickory  Charcoal . 
Maple  Charcoal. . . 

Odt  Charcoal 

Pine  Charcoal.  ... 

Cofccy. 

Composition  of  two  parts  Lehigh  Coal,  one 
Charcoal,  and  one  (Jlay,  by  weight 


o 

S 


1  P 


on 

.772 
.697 
.724 
.697 
.530 
.567 
.5'"5 
.522 
.597 
.815 
.580 
.703 
.634 
1.000 
.949 
.829 
.784 
.602 
.720 
.663 
.644 
.597 
.605 
.885 
.855 
.775 
.747 
.747 
.728 
.728 
.694 
.678 
.653 
.584 
.711 
.551 
.478 
.426 
.418 
.563 
.397 
.618 
.887 
.535 
.681 
.752 


•«-o 


< 


3450 
3115 
3236 
3115 
2369 
2534 
2525 
2333 
2668 
3643 
2592 
3142 
2834 
4469 
4241 
3705 
3505 
2691 
3218 
2963 
2878 
2668 
2704 
3955 
3821 
3464 
3339 
3339 
3254 
3254 
3102 
3030 
2919 
2449 
3178 
2463 
2137 
1904 
1868 
2516 
1774 
2762 
3964 
2391 
3044 
3361 
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25.74 

25 

19.62 

19.40 

19 

20.79 

24.72 

25.29 

21.70 

21 

24.85 

22.16 

19.69 

26.22 

25.22 

22.90 

21.40 

22.77 

19 

24.02 

21.43 

20.64 

21.59 

22.76 

21.62 

21.50 

23.1' 

22.22 

23.80 

22.43 

22.37 

20.86 

21.60 

22.95 

23.44 

23.75 

24.88 

26.76 

24.35 

21.81 

25 

22.58 

22.62 

23.60 

22.56 

23.30 


>  2 


.547 

.445 

.518 

.428 

.364 

.237 

.238 

.379 

.411 

.550 

.357 

.'400 

.413 

.625 

.637 

.509 

.368 

.374 

.455 

.457 

.431 

.370 

.406 

.481 

.401 

.437 

.392 

.436 

.387 

.400 

.447 

.436 

.295 

.362 

.469 

.333 

.385 

.298 

.293 

.383 

.245 

.42 

.594 

.374 

.418 

.505 

1.494 
1.40O 
1.438 
1.453 
1.373 
1.459 
2.104 

1.240 
1.331 
1.204 


1.140 

1.263 

1.246 

1.396 

.625 

.431 

.401 

.285 

.557 


c 
•53 

I- 


28 
23 
27 
22 
19 
12 
12 
19 
21 
28 
18 
21 
21 
32 
33 
26 
19 
19 
23 
24 
22 
19 
21 
25 
21 
22 
20 
22 
20 
21 
23 
22 
15 
19 
24 
17 
20 
15 
15 
20 
12 
22 
31 
19 
22 
26 


,78 
41 
26 
52 
.15 
.4 
52 
,94 
,63 
,94 
,79 
05 
,73 
,89 
52 
,78 
36 
68 
,94 
05 
68 
47 
36 
31 
10 
99 
63 
94 
36 
05 
52 
94 
52 
05 
68 
52 
26 
68 
42 
15 
89 
47 
26 
,68 

,57 


78.61 
73.67 
75.67 
76.46 
72.25 
76.77 
110.71 

65.25 

70.04 

63.35 

59.99 

66.46 

65.56 

73.46 

32.89 

22.68 

21.10 

15 

29.31 


a  o 


888 
779 
635 
604 
450 
527 
624 
590 
579 
765 
644 
696 
558 
1172 
1070 
848 
750 
613 
611 
712 
617 
551 
584 
900 
826 
745 
774 
742 
774 
630 
694 
632 
631 
562 
745 
585 
532 
510 
455 
549 
444 
624 
897 
564 
687 
783 


c  c 


3  O 


31 
33 
23 
27 
24 
42 
50 
30 
27 
26 
34 
33 
26 
36 
32 
32 
39 
31 
25 
30 
27 
28 
27 
36 
39 
32 
38 
32 
38 
30 
29 
28 
41 
30 
30 
33 
26 
33 
30 
27 
34 
28 
29 
29 
31 
29 


tf  O)  A 
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111- 

o  >.  es  k. 

—  OS 

f^  p*  -.,  « 


M. 

40 
40 


40 
40 
10 
10 
40 
20 

40 
40 
30 
10 


6  20 
6 


40 
10 

10 
30 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 
20 


6  20 
6 


10 
20 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
10 
40 
20 
20 
30 
20 


6  30 

13  10 
13  10 
9  30 
13  40 
13  10 
11  20 

7  50 

10  30 
9  10 


20 
30 
20 
20 


9  50 
15 
15 
15 
15 

12  50 

13  20 


Cord. 

77 

70 

65 

63 

48 

51 

56 

52 

55 

75 

58 

67 

57 
100 

95 

81 

72 

57 

65 

66 

60 

54 

56 

86 

81 

74 

73 

71 

71 

69 

66 

61 

60 

52 

69 

54 

48 

43 

42 

52 

40 

59 

84 

52 

65 

73 
Ton. 

99 

99 

71 
103 

99 

85 

59 
100  bhU 
230 
215 
198 
191 
208 
205 
243 
166 
114 
106 

75 
126 


of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  results. 
The  extreme  times  in  which  given  weights 
of  forty-six  varieties  of  dry  woods  sus- 
tained  a  temperature,  in  the  inner  room, 
of  10°  above  the  surrounding  medium, 
are  only  as  9  to  10.  If  we  turn  to  the 
5th  column,  we  observe  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  weight  of  char- 
coal,  which  each  variety  of  wuod  yields, 
and  the  heat  produced  by  combustion. 
This  correspondence  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Bull.  It  is  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  so 
to  justify  the  inference,  li)at  llie  small  dif. 
ference  in  the  actual  value  of  fuel,  as  de- 
termined  by  the  heat  einiited  on  romhus. 
tion,  is  mainly  attributal>!»!  t<>  vaiialions 
in  the  quantity  of  carbon  lliey  contain. 
As  the  results  in  these  two  columns  were 


obtained  by  actual  experiment,  and  by 
processes  entirely  dissimilar,  the  coinci- 
dence noticed  afibrds  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  correctness  of  both. 

The  eight  first  columns  of  figures,  in 
the  above  general  table,  contain  the  r«. 
suits  of  actual  experiments,  for  the  details 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
iiull's  work.  The  last  column  is  obtain- 
ed l>y  calculation.  Mr.  Bull  found  that 
shell-bark  hickory  has  the  greatest  speci- 
fic gravity  of  all  the  varieties  of  wood  ex- 
perimented on,  (as  indicated  in  the  table;) 
and,  as  nu  equal  weight  of  it  was  obpcr- 
ved  to  maintain  a  given  temperature  in 
the  room  as  long  a  time  as  any  other,  it 
follows  tlint  a  cord  of  this  wood  would 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  in  com- 


bustion  :  assuming,  therefore,  the  specs, 
fie  gravity  of  shell-bark  hickory  to  be 
1.000,  and  its  value  as  100,  the  value  of 
the  other  woods  must  be  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  their  respective  specific  gravities, 
and  the  time  which  a  given  weight  was 
found  to  sustain  the  required  temperature, 
and  is  given  in  decimal  expressions  of 
this  last  number.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Bull  observes,  "  that  although  shell-bark 
hickory  has  been  taken,  for  convenience, 
as  the  standard  to  construct  the  column 
of  comparative  values,  the  economist 
s.^.oUld  take  the  cheapest  article  of  fnel 
in  the  market,  as  his  standard  of  compari' 
son." 

If  we  assume  the  average  quantity  of 
charcoal  yielded  by  the  dry  woods  to  be 
20  'per  cent,  by  weight,  and  the  average 
time  that  a  pound  oi  dry  wood  sustained 
a  temperature  of  10°  above  the  surround, 
ing  medium,  in  Mr.  Bull's  experiments, 
to  be  six  hours  (both  of  which  terms  are 
below  the  truth,  but  which  sustain  to  each 
other  about  the  ratio  which  we  observe 
between  the  5th  and  10th  columns  in  his 
table,)  it  results  that  just  50  -per  cent,  of 
the  heat  emitted  in  the  combustion  of  dry 
wood  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  which  it  contains :  for  one 
pound  of  charcoal  sustained  the  tempera, 
ture  of  the  room,  at  the  required  point, 
just  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the 
assumed  average  time  that  a  pound  of 
wood  would  do,  which  yields  20  'per  cent, 
of  charcoal,  and  .20x2.5=. 500. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Bull  are 
full  of  interest  to  the  economist  of  fuel. 
"  From  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the 
different  woods,  which  had  previously 
been  made  perfectly  dry,  and  aflerwards 
exposed  in  a  room  in  which  no  fire  was 
made  during  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
the  average  absorption  by  weight,  for  this 
period,  was  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  in 
forty-six  different  woods,  and  8  per  cent. 
in  the  driest  states  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  an  unexpected  coincidence  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  weight  absorbed  by  forty, 
six  pieces  of  charcoal,  made  from  th« 
same  kinds  of  wood,  and  similarly  expo, 
sed,  the  latter  being  also  8  per  cent.. 

"  The  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  woods  individually  was  not  found  to 
diminish  with  their  increase  in  density  ; 
whilst  it  was  found  that  the  green  woods 
in  drying  uniformly  lost  less  in  weight 
in  proportion  to  their''  greater  density. 
Hickory  wood,  taken  green,  and  made 
absolutely  dry,  experienced  a  diminution, 
in  its  weight,  of  37^  per  cent.,  white  oak 
41  per  cent.,  and  sofl  maple  48  per  cent. 
A  cord  of  the  latter  will,  therefore,  weigh 
nearly  twice  as  much  when  green  as 
when  dry. 

"  If  we  assume  the  mean  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  woods,  when  greed,  as  42 
per  cent.,  the  great  disadvantage  of  at- 
tempting to  burn  woo4  in  this  state  must 
be  obvious  ;  as  in  every  100  pounds  of 
this  compound    of  wood  and   water,  42 
pounds  of  aqueous  matter  must  be  expel- 
led from  the  wood,  and  as  the  capacity  of 
water  for  absorbing  heat  is  nearly  as  4  to  , 
1  when  compared  with  air,  and  probably 
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greater  during  its  conversion  into  vapor, 
which  must  be  effected  before  it  can  es- 
cape, the  loss  of  heat  must  consequently 
be  veiry  great.  i'l^       '■:*-^'^- 

"  The  necessity  of  speaking  thus  theo- 
retically, upon  this  point,  is  regretted  ■; 
but  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  question 
of  loss  cannot  be  solved  by  my  apparatus, 
.  as  the  vapor  would  be  condensed  in  the 
pipe  of  a  stove,  and  the  heat  would  there- 
by be  imparted  io  the  room,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  escapes  into  the 
chimney." 

If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tred- 
gold,  that  8.40  pounds  of  Newcastle  coal 
will  convert  one  cubic  foot,  or  62^  pounds, 
of  water,  into  steam,  under  common  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  probably 
correct,  Mr.  Bull's  table  furnishes  the  re- 
maining necessary  data  for  a  more  accu. 
rate  determination  of  the  loss  sustained 
in  burning  green  wood.  Take,  for  ex- 
lample,  100  pounds  of  green  white  oak, 
which  Mr.  Bull  found  to  contain  41  pounds 
of  moisture  :  according  to  Mr.  Tredgold, 
41  pounds  of  water  require  5.51  pounds 
of  Newcastle  coal  for  conversion  into 
vapor.  Now  we  have  the  relative  values 
ef  oak  wood  and  Newcastle  coal,  as  it 
regards  their  power  of  producing  heat,  in 
the  10th  column  of  Mr.  Bull's  table :  1 
pound  of  white  oak  maintained  10°  of 
heat  in  the  room  six  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  one  pound  of  Newcastle  coal 
nine  hours  and  twenty  minuter.  We  have 
then  this  proportion,  as  380':  560'::  5.51: 
8.12  pounds  of  dry  oak.,  consumed  in  con- 
verting 41  pounds  of  water  into  steam  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  13}  per  cent,  of  the 
combustible  matter  of  green  oak  is  em- 
ployed in  boiling  away  its  own  water,  and, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  a  dead  loss.  It 
is  true  that  arrangaraents  might  be  made 
by  a  very  protracted  iron  pipe,  as  in  the 
stove  used  by  Mr.  Bull  in  his  experiments, 
and  other  contrivances,  for  condensing 
the  steam  thus  formed  from  green  wood, 
and  recovering  both  the  latent  and  the 
sensible  heat  of  the  steam  ;  but  such  an 
apparatus  would  be  attended  with  too 
many  inconveniences  to  be  adopted  in  our 
dwelling  houses,  and  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable  in  large  fires  in  the  arts, 

'..  where  the  flue  is  necessarily  kept  at  a 
temperature  above  boiling  water,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  steam  could  not 
condense.  %t..     '  i-i-. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  of  theioss  of 
heat  by  the  combustion  of  green  wood,  I 
have  considered  the  subject  in  a  theoreti- 
ca]  point  of  view  ;  or,  at  least,  only  in  re- 
lation to  those  operations  which  have  for 
.  their  object  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  the  air 

.' .  of  apartments.     But  in  most  of  the  arts 
.  he  object  is  the  reverse  of  this, — to  pro- 

-  >  duce  a  strong  and  circumscribed  heat.    In 

V  these  cases  there  is  not  only  an  entire 

loss  of  that  portion  of  caloric  which  es- 

'-^  capes  in  the  steam  from  most  fuel,  (for  it 
%  xsannot  be  recovered,  even  if  subsequently 

V.^wdensed,  to  any  efficient  purpose,)  but 

-^  tfthe  temperature  fall,  in  consequence  of 
.   this  loss  of  caloric   in  the  steam,  below 
,  the  required  point,  there  must  be  a  total 

■t  loss  of  the  whole  fuel.     I  suspect  that  it  1 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  our  glass  | 
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manufacturers  and  iron  founders  to  pro- 
cure the    intense    heal   required   in  their 
furnaces  with  the  use  of  green  wood.     1 
have  noticed  at  several  glass-houses,  and 
the  practice  is  probably  general,  that  the 
weather  seasoned  pine  wood  is  dried,  or 
rather  baked,  by  a  stove  heat,  at  a  tem- 
perature that  not  unfrequently  ignites  it 
before  it  is  used.     I  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  this  practice  might,  in  many  instan- 
ces, be  profitably  extended  to  the  ordinary 
fuel  (pine  wood)  used   for  steam   boilers 
in  our  river  boats ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  the  fuel  might  be  econo- 
mically expended  in  drying  the  remainder 
preparatory  to  use.      Mr.   Bull  estimates 
the  average  quantity  of  moisture,  in  woods 
which  have  been  weather  seasoned  from 
eight  to  twelve  months,  at  about  25  per 
cent,  of  their  weight.     It  may  be  objected 
to  this    suggestion,  that  although  stove- 
drying  may  be  indispensable  where  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  high  degree  of 
heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  process,  yet    where  this  ne- 
cessity does  not  exist,  the  water  may  be 
as  cheaply  dissipated  by  the  absorption  of 
the  caloric  in  the  ordinary  combustion,  as 
by  burning  a  portion  of  the  fuel  separate- 
ly for  that  object.     To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  effective  heat  imparted  to 
steam  boilers  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
caloric  emitted  by  the  burning  fuel,  but 
more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place  above 
that  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.     The 
vapor   formed  by  a  fire  that  shall  only 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point, 
say  to  200°,  bears  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  that  which  is  produced  at  212°  ; 
so  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  burn  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  fuel  under  a  boiler  to  al- 
most no  practical  effect.     To  pursue  this 
subject  into  the  causes  of  these  results 
would  lead  to  a  theoretical  disquisition  on 
the  laws  which  govern  the  communication 
of  heat,  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 
The  great  superiority  assigned  by  Mr. 
Bull   to  the  Lehigh  and  other  anthracite 
coals,  not  only  over  wood  but  the  best 
English    coals,    has   also   excited    some 
doubt,  and   particularly  with  us    at  the 
north,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison ; 
but  this,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
is  attributable  to  a  mistake,  against  which 
Mr.  Bull  has  warned  us  in  his  treatise, 
that  of  comparing  his  results  with  com- 
mon  experience  derived  from  the  very 
imperfect  arrangements  for  the  consump- 
tion of  this  fuel,  both  in  the  arts  and  in 
our  dwellings.     Its  introduction  is  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  have  diffused  correct  in- 
formation  on  this  subject,  and  doubtless 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it  to  many  purposes 
in  the  arts. 

"  The  composition  balls  of  Lehigh  coal, 
charcoal,  and  fire  clay,"  Mr.  Bull  ob- 
serves, "  were  made  lor  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  very  economical 
fuel  might  not  be  formed  of  the  culm,  or 
fine  portions,  of  the  two  former,  by  com- 
bining them  with  the  latter  article,  as  they 
possess  very  little  value  :  the  same  prac- 


tice having  been  adopted  with  considera- 
ble advantage  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fire  produced  by  these  balls  was 
found  to  be  very  clean  and  beautiful  in  its 
appearance.  Its  superior  cleanliness  is 
in  consequence  of  the  ashes  being  re- 
tained by  the  clay,  and  the  balls  were 
found  to  contain  their  original  shape  after 
they  were  deprived  of  the  combustible 
materials.  The  beauty  of  the  fire  is  en- 
hanced by  the  shape  and  equality  in  the  size 
of  the  balls,  which  during  the  combustion 
present  uniform  luminous  faces.  No  dif- 
ficulty  was  found  in  igniting,  or  perfectly 
comsuming,  the  combustible  materials, 
and  the  loss  in  heat,  when  compared  with 
the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  of 
each  article  in  their  usual  states  of  aggre 
gation,  was  found  to .  be  only  three  per 
cent."  I  think  there  must  be  an  error, 
probably  a  typographical  one,  in  carrying 
out  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  this 
mixture  in  Mr.  B.'s  table  :  allowmg  the 
anthracite  and  charcoal  to  yield  the  same 
heat  as  assigned  to  them  when  burned 
separately  in  the  aggregate  form,  they 
should  have  sustained  the  same  tempera, 
ture  only  ten  hours  and  twenty  minutes.] 

Bridge  aerott  tht  Hmdton. — At  a  highljr  re- 
apectable  meeting  held  at  Altwayon  Wedneadsjr, 
Feb.  4th,  a  coramittee  of  30  waa  appointed  te 
draw  np  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  a  bridge  acro»a  the  Hudson. 

Farhinoton  Canal. — The  damages  tbe  Far- 
mington  Canal  has  austaioed,  in  conaeqnence  wf 
the  late  freshet  are  said  to  be  very  great.  Those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Westfield,  Ma.,  are  eati. 
mated  from  ten  to  fifteen  thouaand  dollars. 


Bjr  the  annual  report  of  the  directora  of  the 
WcLLAND  Cahai.,  it  sppeafa  that  there  have  passed 
through  the  canal  the  ksi  season,  570  scbeooers , 
334  boatd  and  acowa,  and  66  rafis,  the  auMunt  of 
tonnage  of  which  was  37,927.  The  tolla  in  183S 
amounied  to  £3,432 ;  in  1833  to  1:3,618  ;  in  1834, 
£4,300.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  on 
the  canal,  including  the  year  1834,  waa  £411,079 
6  11  1.2  ornearly  •1,800.000. 

The  number  of  steamboats  which  passed 
through  the  LouitTille  and  Portland  Canal,  dar- 
ing the  year  1834,  was  938 ;  the  number  of  keel 
and  flat  boats  633;  the  total  tonnage  was  163,000 
tons,  and  the  amount  of  tells  received  thereoo 
♦61,848  17. 

Sleam  Boat  on  Crooked  Lake. — We  are  liap- 
py  to  learn  that  a  contract  has  been  made  for 
the  building  of  a  steam  boat  to  rtm  on  this  lake, 
and  that  it  will  bo  in  operation  by  the  firat  day 
of  July  next.  The  boat  will  play  daily  be- 
tweeu  Hammond's  Port  and  Peon  Yam a  dis- 
tance of  about  33  miles. — [/  Ibany  Argus.] 

Curious  Historical  Fact. — The  first  rough 
model  of  a  steamboat,  made  by  Fulton,  in  this 
city,  was  cut  out  of  a  common  shingle,  shaped 
like  a  mackerel,  with  the  paddles  placed  further 
before  than  behind,  like  the  fins  ot  a  fish.  The 
paddle  wheel  had  been  first  put  in  the  rear,  on 
the  sculling  principle,  but  waa  abandoned  on  con- 
sulting with  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  well  ksown  in. 
genious  dentist  of  this  city,  now  deceasedi  in 
whose  possesion  the  model  lemsined  for  MMy 
years.  Old  Admiral  Lnndais,  whom  many  of 
our  readers  recollen  a»ihe  enemy  of  Paul  Jones, 
was  also  in  frequent  consultation  «ritb  6r««n. 
wood  at  the  time.  H«  recommended  the  paddle 
wheel  to  be  placad  in  the  atera,  and  to  be  moved 
by  a  tunnel  shaped  sail,  that  was  to  catch  the 
wind  even  w  hen  it  was  directly  ahead,  and  thus 
communicate  (he  powrr  by  reaction  to  the  wheel. 
— [N.  York  ri^nr.j 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Works  or  Mrs.  Subrwood — Unifof^Ri  Edition, 
Vol.  VIII. :  New  York,  Hasper  &  Brothkrs.— 
Another  vslumo  of  thit  handsome  republication. 
It  coniaina  a  variety  of  aioriea — some  ahori, 
others  longer — all  well  told,  and  inculcating  good 
Uaaona. 

The  Book  or  Naturk,  by  John  Mabon  Good, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c.  &.C. ;  1  »ol.  8vo :  N.  York. 
HxarKR  &  Brothkrs.— We  are  glad  to  aee  litis 
ttmntimrii  book— for  as  such,  by  uniTertal  con. 
Mnt  it  it,  we  beliovo,  received — stereotyped  and 
presented  to  the  Amorican  public  in  so  accurate  a 
manner.  Delivered  originally  in  the  furtn  of  loo- 
turvs,  which  name,  and  oorreaponding  diviaion  of 
■ul^cts  iheyyel  retain,  thes«>  est  ays  einbrtoe  a 
•yaieniatio  and  popular  survey  of  the  most  into, 
resiuig  feat  urea  of  the  soienoe  of  Nature.  How 
great  th*  rang*  thus  taken  is.  will  be  perceived 
by  the  mer«  mention  of  th»  thrre  groat  heads  un. 
der  which  the  lectures  are  arranged. 

StriM  /,  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  acale  of  organiivd  and  unorgan. 
tied  trlbva  tliat  issue  Irom  it. 

Strif  II,  treats  of  lb*  natura  of  the  animate 
world,  iia  pvealiar  power*  and  axtemal  ralatioae, 
on  the  means  of  citmmunicating  ideas,  and  on  th« 
formation  of  aociety. 

■SWrife*  Hit  •mbraeoa  the  uatur*  of  the  mind, 
its  geaoral  ftkouUiaa  and  fumitwr*.  \ 

HtcHkHK*t  MAOAtixK,  &c.  Ac. :  vol.  V.  Noa. 
1  and  4 :  N.York,  D.  K.  Minor. — The  per«cv«rin|t 
proprietor,  and  now  sole  editor,  of  ihia  periodical, 
go«a  ahead  with  unabated  spirit ;  although,  «a  we 
find  by  a  notice  in  the  numb«r  before  ua,  hia  r«* 
ward  from  adequate  public  patronage  is  yetproa> 
p«ctivo«  Confident,  boweter,  that  bia  work  hm* 
nta  auppon,  and  strong  in  his  reliance  upon  the 
intelligence  ae  well  as  interest  of  Mocbanics 
gsoermlly,  not  to  let  aa  andertaking  fail,  which  ia 
■o  apooiaUv  dcvotod  to  their  benefit,  b«  looks 
bock  wit  hoot  regret,  and  forward  witboai  de- 
apondency. 

FouMut  CcNanaacY  a«ainst  thk  Libkstiu 
•r  T««  Uwrao  Statks — 1  vd.  New  Fork, 
LiATiTT,  Lord  St,  jCo. — A  aeries  of  numbers 
which  appeared  originally  in  a  religioua  news. 
pRper,  the  Nttp  Y'mrk  Oharrver,  have  been  eoU 
locted,  rcviaod,  and  with  the  addition  of  notes, 
are  republished  in  a  volume  under  the  above  ti. 
tl«,  by  the  author.  Tlie  pubiicaiioo  is  sanction- 
ed  by  a  recommendatioo  hrom  four  clergymen, 
of  four  diflferent  denominat  one.  Episcopal, 
Praabyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  ahow,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  a  pmiitiemi  character,  and 
that  thoee  who  protese  it  .<re  subject  to  p»liticml 
milueBC*,  adversa  to  the  interests  and  liborties 
of  AjBeriea  ;  that  this  character  and  this  i  ifti. 
aoco  ar«  aetmUy  arrayed  under  the  control  of 
Eoiopoan  deapotiam  and  notably  that  of  Aa». 
tna,  againai  the  praspenty  and  progrnaa  of  onr 
hwm  inatltotioaa;  xnd  tlMt  as  Cathoficiam  afiraad* 
in  ih«  land,  the  power  of  tiioae  who  would, 
wield  it  Ci»  oar  puUtisai  ovarttunif  ^  m 


Dm  antfair  is  iiiprHaaiiiail  as  an  Amancan  for 
aasn  yaac*  asatdant  an  iha  cmnioesn  of  Surapeu 
tad.  wlinsB  misniiBB  wao  aim^  spmaaii  to  itia 


inquiries  and  observations  in  Italy,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  danger  oxisted  to  his  own  coun. 
try.  and  that  duty  required  him  to  point  out  that 
danger. 

I'he  cause,  it  will  bo  admitted,  is  an  important 
one.  The  motives  of  the  writer  are,  upon  this 
shewing,  such  as  to  entitle  him  tea  willing  hear- 
ing, at  least;  and  the  decision  at  which  he  ar- 
rives such  as  all  Protestants  and  Patriots  will 
unite  in.  This  is,  not  thst  there  should  be  per. 
secution,  illwill,  or  assocititions  against  Catho- 
lies — but  that  the  Bible  should  be  spread  far 
and  wide — religious  instruction  be  made  mote 
universal— educatien  generally  be  more  exten- 
sively and  more  carefully  disseminated — and.  fi. 
nally,  free  discussion. 

Wo  have  said  thus  much  of  this  little  volumf*, 
because  its  title  is  one  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention; and  we  desired,  at  once,  to  explain  to 
our  readera  ila  meaning  and  tendency.  We  have 
aa  yet,  however,  only  read  a  few  of  ita  pagea, 
and  reserve,  therefore,  for  another  day  our  opi. 
nion  aa  to  how  the  case  is  made  out  of  "A  Foreign 
Conspiracy  againat  tbe  Liberties  of  the  United 
Statea." 

LsAvta  niOM  mt  Lou-Book  :  by  Flbxibls  Gtivu- 
MKT,  p.  M.  1  vol.  Philadelphia  :  Carst,  Lka  & 
Blahcnaro. — Tbia  ia  a  collection  oi  aea  atorics, 
published  originally  in  an  Engltah  periodical,  and 
now  gaibeied  up  in  a  volume.  They  are  attrac. 
liv*«  epiritad,  and,  as  we  judge,  full  of  goodaeo. 
manahip. 

Tub  Nobth  Amuucam  Rktikw  ;  No.  lxxxvi 
— Boatoo,  Ca&Kijsa  Bowsn. — We  hav*  road  aome 
of  tka  artielea  in  tbia  numbar  with  much  pleaa. 
ure,  and  on«-^hat  on  Mr.  Jefferaoo — c«rt|iDly 
witboat  conviction,  and  vr«  add  not  witboot  re. 
grot,  or  tbia  bowovcr  wo  may  havo  aaoro  to 
any  keraafter. 

Wa  aaak*  to-day  aiMthar  extract  from  th*  in. 
gonious  paper  on  poisoniog.  It  raf*(-a  to  Loicoa. 
ter*<  arts*  ■•'^-"■.  *..;        ,■  »        |; 

The  arte  improTohy  tlioo  and|  ract)co,aod older 
tbe  roign  of  Elixatieth,  that  of  secret  poiaoaing 
waa  iniroducod  Irom  Italy,  and  flouriabod  Boder 
the  auspicea  of  no  laaa  a  personage,  than  the 
great   Earl  of  Leicester,  tbe   moat   magnificent 
sobject  that  ever  adorned  tbe  British  court. — 
Among  the  persooe  attached  to  hia  household,  was 
an  Italian  secretary,  whom  he  had  brought  home 
irom  bis  travels,  and  was  the  reputed  instrument 
with  which  he    removed  his  victims.     There  is 
no  great  reason  to  doutK.  that  many  of  ib«  talea 
which  circolatod  aboot  tbo  aecret  practicoa  ol  this 
arrogant  lovorite,  wera  the  product  of  envy  and 
poliucal  booulity.     They  were  so  generally  be- 
lieved,  however,  that  persons  dying  of  a  aaddsn 
death,    were  said  to  have  gone  otT  by  Leicester'a 
eaU ;  and  Camden  who    wrote  his  work,  under 
tbe  aaspices  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Barloigh, 
gives  BO  doobtAil  coontenasce  to  soom  of  the 
most  atrociooa  of  the   inainnatioas  againat   Lei- 
cester.    Among  his  earliest  victims  was  hia  wife, 
the    gentle   Amy    Robaart,  immonalized  by  Sir 
Waiter. — He  married  this  lady  on  the  -Uh  of  June, 
1560;  his  auvereign.  King  Edward,  waa  present 
at  the  nuptials ;  and  from  a  passage  in  hts  joor. 
naU  ws  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  somewhat  sin. 
golar  bridal    festivtiies  of  that   day.     ■  June   4. 
1560,  Sir  Robert  Dudley .  third  son  of -the  Barl 
of  Warwick,  maniad  Sir  John  Rubaart's  daugh- 
ter; attar   which    marriage   ibere    were    eenaia 
gentlamen,  that  did  strive,  "vho  should  first,  taks 
away  a  guoae'a   head,   which    waa  tianged  aii*a 
un  tWQ  eraaa  pasts.'     W«  eamnMoid  this  mvr^n 
from  the  myvi  journal,  to  aiirbrmtlueM  of  rfaa 
LaadoR   Qasrtarf  y    Raview,  wba.    a  few  ywaia 
ainca.  undenoak  to  t'ound  a  charge  oi  heatbama^ 
hartMniy.  againat  the  goiHi  peupie  uf  the   Umted 
^atesK    in  csnaequeflcs  nt  their  induigmca.   in 
parrv   wa    luinaa-  wharv,    of  the   weaaent. 
OBthwrapai  di  i  ■liBaiiiiaw      JcOar  tim- 


ing with  him  ten  years,  this  poor  lady  disapcear. 
ed,  '  at  a  very  unlucky  juncture  for  the  Earl's 
reputa  ion;  because  the  world  at  this  time  eon. 
ceived  it  might  be  much  for  his  conveniencyt  to 
be  without   a  wife,   this  island  then  holdinc  two 

queens,  young  without  husbands.'    She  waa  pre* 

vailed  upon  to  visit.  Cumnor-houas,  tbe  seat  of 
Antony  Foster,  one  of  Leicester'a  erea«urea. — 
There  the  unfortunate  lady  became  ill, — the  con. 
sequence  of  the  infernal  ptacticea  upon  her, — 
which  however  produced  their  effect  too  slowly 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  She  waaimportuned 
by  Foster  and  his  tool  Varney,  to  take  mediciaa 
for  her  disorder.  'They,  seeing  her  sad  and 
heavy,  as  one  that  knew  by  her  other  handling, 
that  iter  death  waa  not  far  off,  osgan  to  poraoads 
her,  that  her  present  disease  was  melancholjr, 
and  other  humors,  and  would  needs  euunsel  her 
to  take  some  potion.  This  she  absolutely  reius- 
ing  to  do  (as  sospecting  the  worst.)  they  sent  a 
messenger  for  Dr.  Rayly,  professor  of  Physic,  ia 
Oxford  University,  and  intreatsd  him  to  perausde 
her  to  take  aome  little  potion,  by  hia  direction.— 
They  would  fetch  the  aame  at  Oxford,  m**nmg 
1»  have  added  »onuthing  of  their  ottm  for  her  earn 
fort,  as  the  doctor,  upon  just  cause  and  coaaidar 
aiion  did  auapect,  aeeing  their  great  importunity 
and  the  amnll  need  the  lady  had  of  phyaio,  and 
therefore  he  peremptorily  denied  their  request. 
Aa  well  be  might,  tor  a  part  of  thia  bgenioosl? 
contrived  plan,  waa  to  mix  a  deadly  potaen  with 
the  medicine,  which  the  doctor  might  prescribe, 
and  thus  throw  upon  him  the'reapoaaibility  ofher 
death. — Her  warineaa  baffled  the  attsmpts  at  poi- 
son, and  abe  perished  by  arte  aiill  more  atro. 
cions.  The  superb  and  raoMrselsas  hypocrits 
who  cavaed  her  death,  boatowod  npoo  bar  tbo 
hoBora  of  a  splendid  funeral ;  bat  his  owa  < 
lain,  in  pronouncing  her  ealogiom, 
under  the  load  of  the  dark  and  uaiYoraal  i 
cioQ  of  foul  play,  twice  in  the  coarss  of  his  ad. 
dreaa,  invoked  tbe  sympathy  of  tlie  aadisaea  far 
the  fote  of  the  poor  lady  *  so  sadly  mutrdand.* 

The  aext  experiment  of  Laicssisr  waa  apaa 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  saddealy  died,  sad,  as  it  waa 
charitably  rumored,  of  a  LnctaUr  csU.  Lsi. 
cester  ahortly  after  oapoaaed  tbo  widow,  aai  afe. 
der  the  pietsocs  that  the  Qaapa  woaldbe  sCbsrf. 
ad  St  tbo  marriage,  coaapoUod  bar  to  koep  it  ss- 
crot.  Afitcr  some  time,  tbs  aasrs  effrctaslly  ta 
cooeoal  tbe  coonexioe,  be  requirod  her  to  aaaiTf 
Sir  Edward  Stafibrd.  This  shs  rcfiased.  tiU  ah 
der  the  gentle  diecipliao  of  Leic ester,  her  hair 
fell  off,  aitd  her  aaila  dropped  ooi,  sad  shs  did 
what  waa  demaoded  of  her,  to  savo  hor  UCs. — 
Thsoe  £acts  are  certified  by  bor  own  tcsiiaaayon 
oath,  and  atrocioaa  aa  they  arc,  iacindibia  aa  tkmj 
seem,  they  are  relusd  by  Sir  Waa.  Dngdalo,  and 
do  not  appsar  to  be  discredited  by  ' 

The  Earl  of  Essex  went  off 
and  lor  the  saase  caose  ;  but  his  coonisas  happily 
survived  thia  westera  Blue  Beard.     Beaidcs  his 
two  first  wives,  snd  the  husbands  of  the  two  last, 
there  were  others  wbo  were    publicly  said  *la 
have  travelled  the  soma  road,  by  the  saas  oaa. 
veyaace.*     Tbe  Cardiaal  Chatilloo,  amhsssadsr 
from  France,  was  poisoosd  at  Caoterb«ry,  oa  his 
way  hosMward.  and  aa  waa  behsvsd,  ^  Lsicss 
ter,  out  of  revenge  for  the  Iteedeai  whith  wUch 
the  Cardinal  had  expostulated  with  < 
beth,  OB  the  arts  with  which  Lsiesoisr  defaat 
her  mamago  with  a  ibreiga  phacs.    Six  Hiel 
laa  Throgmotton  was  seised  with  a  mortal 
plaint  at  the  Earl  ot  Leicester's  table,  and  ified 
before    he   could  be  removed.     Thos 
pear*  by  a  letter  of  Lsiesatsr  hinsssif  to  Ws 
hsas.  That  bs  penshed,  in  consequence  of  | 
given  him  in  the  salad,  rosta  upon  a  trsditioa  in 
the  family,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  tbe  dying 
asseveration  of  Sir  Nicholas.    The  Eari  af  Bm^ 
sex,  hia  greu  rival,  was  oiisrof  fca  i«^as*«lc> 
tiauL     On  bisdeaih4Md,bacBgFethiawaaaip^ta 
his  friaads  ;  '(  sm  pssmngiaio  snoihTwarid^igd 
iMwj  noar  leave  you^ut-yoor  fbntinea,  and  to  mm 
t^neen'a  grace  amTgoadBeas;  bat  beware  of  fkw 
gipay,  (LciCBStor;)  fbr  be  will  be  toe  I 
■il.     Yoa  lomw  ant  th 
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siioplioity,  that  'they  must  be  exaggerated  at 
least,  if  not  false,  since  the  earl  at  this  juncture, 
(that  of  Lord  Sheffield's  death,)  obtained  an  act 
■  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  hospital  at 
Warwick,  which  he  afterwards  did,  and  plentifuU 
\y  endowed  It,  that  it  might  bear  his  name,  and 
preuerve  bia  memory,  as  a  most  religious  person, 
— the  character  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  al- 
fected, — to  succeeding  times  !'  Well  done,  can. 
dor! 

SUMMARY. 

''^ DeMtruetioH  of  the  AtJtenaum,  Baltimore. 

Tbia  elegant  building,  we  regret  to  state,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday.  When  the  alarm 
was  first  giveo|  about  an  hour  before  noo  i,  the 
.fire  was  seen  bursting  through  the  windows  of 
the  third  story  near  the  western  end.  The  flames 
soon  rose  to  (be  forth  story  and  afterwards  to  the 
roof,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  north  west  car. 
ried  tb«m  rapidly  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
phrta  of  the  cdi&ce.  Large  flakes  of  fire  weie 
waftad  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
m  two  or  three  cases  had*  actually  communi- 
eatad  to  the  shingles,  but  they  were  immediately 
discovered  and  eztinguianed. 

The  tire  was  happily  confined  to  the  preroiaea 
in  which  it  originated,  but  the  devastation  there 
was  complete.  From  the  roof  down  to  the  flo»ra 
•f  the  basement,  the  flamea  have  devoured  every 
Uunc  eombuatible.  The  ofl&cea  of  the  Attorneys 
in  the  basement  and  second  atones  were  all 
cleared  of  their  booka,  papera  and  other  contents, 
Wfofe  the  fire  reached  them.  Except  the  dain. 
■(•■  incident  lo  ao  hasty  a  removaJ,  it  is  believed 
that  the  gentlemen  ef  the  Bar  have  escaped  with- 
oat  tosa.  In  the  third  and  fonnb  atoriea,  bow. 
•ver,  tke  loaa  kas  been  extensive  and  heavy. 

IntW  fanith  atory  were  the  rooaa  oecapied  by 
IW  Mtarflmmd  Arm4tmjf  •/  AmU  mmd  SeUmcet.  In 
Ihaae  were  ananged.  in  coatly  and  elegant  caaea 
and  fixtnres,  valuable  and  iueresting  cabinets  of 
annerala,  ahella,  innecra,  biida,  and  other  rpeci. 
MCBs  of  Natnral  History — a  eoUecsioa  of  fifteen 
yennT  fimnaiinii  Tkere  wna  also  a  Library  of 
. '  coatly  woriia,  not  ao  valnabie  for  ita  extent  as  for 
ilB  imereat  and  fitneaa  for  tke  pnipotia  for  vrhich 
il  avnn  saiaMiahed  BaAaWa  Natnral  Hiasory,  in 
100  votnawa,  was  among  ihem.  Added  to  these 
M  extensive  colli cliun  of  phrenological 
imported  from  Fdinfcnrgh,  comprising  the 
i  of  several  handled  celebrated  mdividnals. 
Wo  leam  that  the  property  ol'  the  Academy  was 
■Mucd,  bat  the  foaa,  in  many  reapecta,  u  one 

The  Ifafrimarr  Lfcemm  Uirmry  was  in  the  3d 

We  are  iafni  mt  J  that  this  institution  had 
'  pnrchaaed  the  collection  of  books  which 
formerly  known  as  the  Atheccom  Library. 
Hat*,  we  believe,  there  waa  nothing  aavad. 

On    the   aame  floor   were  the  L«c*ariug  Hall 
and  Library  of  the  MmryUmd  ImttittUe,  and  a  val- 
philoeophical  apparatna — nnthing  of  which 


The  Ymimg  Mewfa  S^detf  also  oecapied  a  room 
or  tw«  in  the  boildinc  nat  it  is  said  their  loaa  in 
haaka  ■•  aevenl  bondred  dollars. 

TW  fflfasnt  Mmmemt  SmUmrn,  so  freqaently 
caaioiia.  waa  cbe  last  of  the  op. 
deatrayed.  The  frame  work  whicb 
iia  ardwd  and  beamifnlly  untamented 
eeilmg  added,  for  a  time,  new  vigor  to  the  flames. 
Tho  fow  movable  articles  it  contained  were 
anwsd,  b«  thers  was  no  time  adbrded  to  take 
down  an  excellaat  organ  belonging  to  Mr.  R. 
Shaw,  tenrher  of  paaimody,  and  ii  was  conse- 
qpmatly  uvoived  in  the  general  destruction.  We 
that  there  ia  a  poUey  of  insurance  on  tbe 
for  tlOOO,  whieh  does  not,  however,  cover 


Tbs  Atbenmom^  BoiUing  is  insarad  in  ihe 
doasty'a  office  for  090,000,  and  we 
tiiOTs  as*  policiea  for  %\^QO^  each,  in 

I>eTnorr  Jamcavt,   2S — FtaOarrpf. — The  bill 

ttu!   People  of  Mtrfaigan  ro   form  a 

Cawiiimiem  won  pasood  by  the  Council 

nonhnfi     Ii  autfaonxes  tbe  election  iff  dete. 

ro  lafce  plhee  on  .^umay  rh«  -Ith  nf  .<|ini 

■nf  (!!«■  dme  for  tioiditig  ;hr  Cowvcmion  on 

aUrrnvnosamL     What    say  the  ftwemen  nf 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  OJicer  in  ihe  Dra. 
goom,  dated 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Jan.  4,  1835. 
I  returned  on  New-Year's  eve  from  a  trip  across 

the  country  to  the  Kanzat  Indians,  about  ninety 

miles  west,  having  gone  ibere  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  them  their  annuity.  I  was  absent  eight 
days,  and  had  to  spend  four  nights  in  the  woods — 
not  a  very  pleasant  thing  a:  this  season  of  the 
year.  My  duties  as  Paymaster  to  tbe  Indiana 
and  Indian  Agents,  employ  a  large  portion  of  my 
time,  and  ruquire  frequent  absence  from  tbe  post, 
having  four  agencies,  and  a  ni  mber  of  tribes  to 
pay,  some  of  them  above  CotJicil  BlufTs.  Tht. 
Kanzaa  are  in  nearly  a  wild  atai  e,  living  in  lodges 
composed  of  dirt  or  buffalo  akins,  neatly  formed, 
and  the  skins  beantifully  painted.  In  the  same 
lodge  you  will  frequently  find  an  Indian,  with  his 
throe  wives,  and  eight  or  ten  children,  living  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  After  getting  through 
my  boainesss  in  the  day,  I  generally  spent  tbe 
evening  in  their  lodges,  although  it  waa  aome. 
times  a  severe  task,  aa  the  fire,  which  ia  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  would  make  so  great  a 
smoke,  that  it  waa  almost  impoasible  to  breathe. 
The  Indians,  being  sccustomed  to  it,  did  not 
mind  it,  and  I  woald  cross  my  legs  before  the  fire, 
on  the  ground,  and  stand  it  aa  long  aa  I  coold. 
In  order  to  have  a  little  sport,  I  put  np  a  red 
blanket  for  the  aqoawa  to  run  for :  aboot  a  dozen 
started,  stripped,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  aroond 
their  bodies.  The  race  (about  four  hundred  yards) 
waa  well  conieaied,  and  the  winner  was  carried 
off  in  exultation  by  her  bond.  I  mai^e  myself 
quite  popular  with  them,  by  carrying  a  paper  of 
red  paut  in  my  pocket,  and  painting  a  nnmber 
after  their  fashion,  both  their  hair  and  focc ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  it  bad  not  a  bad  effect.  I  have 
a  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  which  was  presented 
lo  me  by  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  saw  among 
them.  She  waa  about  fifteen,  aiMl  a  widow,  her 
hnaband,  the  son  of  tbe  head  Chief,  having  died 
two  yeara  before — the  time  they  wear  mourning, 
or  rather,  go  in  aackeloth  and  ashes,  wearing  the 
oldeat  skins  daring  tbe  whole  time,  and  t^etj 
mnimng  potting  a  parcel  of  ashes  on  their  hair ; 
and  aa  lon^  as  the  ashes  remain  on,  they  caimot 
I  either  eat  or  drink,  without  water  ia  bronght  by 
aome  ol  their  fnends  to  waah  it  off;  and  every 
nifht  and  morning  they  cry  moat  bitterly  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  firat  oioming  after 
we  got  there,  we  were  awoke  by  three  of  the 
wivea  of  the  Chief  that  had  been  killed  a  abort 
time  before,  crying  noost  hide<Mialy  by  our  tent ; 
and  there  they  continued  nittil  something  was 
given  them,  and  they  then  went  off.  The  time 
of  mourning  of  the  young  widow  being  out,  her 
fiatber  brought  her  up,  dressed  in  their  richest 
taahion,  in  acarlet,  and  painted,  to  shake  hands 
with  their  fother,  as  Major  Cummins,  the  Agent, 
is  called,  and  the  Great  While  Chief,  (myself.) 
She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  gave  her  a  scarlet 
blanket,  and  she.  in  return,  gave  me  a  pipe  and 
pouch — (the  pouch  is  the  skin  of  a  akonk.)  I 
told  her  that  I  should  keep  it,  and  carry  it  on  to 
my  frieada  that  lived  three  mooaa  (months)  travel 
from  there,  and  that  I  would  tell  them  that  it  waa 
given  to  me  by  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  nation,  and 
the  daughter  of  eae  of  iheir  greatest  Braves,  dtc. 
at  which  she  seemed  much  pleased.  .   r 

Railroad  Accidrnt. — On  Snnday,the  35th  alt. 
a  aeriotu  accident  occurred  on  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  Railro  d,  near  Lexington.     The  locomotive 
waa  propelling  instead   of  dragging,  two  burden 
cava  and  a  paasenger  car  of  unequal  heig)>t.     The  { 
burden  cars  were  filled  with  people,  and  no  rail- 
ing arouod  the   platform  oa  whieh  they  stood  to  ' 
prevent  their  foiling  off.     In  passing  a  curve,  the  | 
projecting  end  of  one  of  the  burden    ears  passed  | 
above,inatead  of  meeting  plaaH>,tbe  corresponding  ; 
piuieatiua  of  tbe  next  car,  and  waa  thereby  raised  I 
np  and  thrown  off  the  rail. 

llie  sadden  jsrk  and  change  of  direction, 
caused  a  eoasiderablc  !»hock  and  grcnt 
atsfm:  ianme  of  the  passenvvr!>  on  the  hnnlrn 
ear*  sttempttnl  to  jump  off — Those  Mtrnt^nf  rm 
the  fbi  wpuiil  bniden  car,  wen-,  of  eoisrse.  most 
aansibly  stToeied,  naving  no  mfe-gnords; 
'ltro«v<i   backward  sad  Wooefcerf  o# 


standing  near  tbe  side,  under  the  wheels  of  the 
succeeding  car  and  tender.  But  for  a  sloping 
bank  ai  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred, 
most  probably,  no  serious    accident    would  have 

been  the  conseqnence,  for  all  seemed  to  clear 

the  rails  in  jumping  or  falling  off. — Leuiia  Lvn. 
kard  of  Lexington.  r«ached  the  bank,  and  fell  or 
rolled  back  under  the  hind  wheel  of  the  near 
car,  which  paaaed  over  and  killed  him  :  his  body 
impeding  the  front  wheal  of  the  tsoder,  and 
thus,  with  the  instant  action  of  the  amirable  on- 
ginser,  preventing  the  loss  of  stveral  livas.~ 
The  engineer  stopped  thj  moment  he  saw  the 
accident — quicker  than  a  carriage,  with  horaea, 
could  have  been  halted — Leonard  Taylor  of 
Laxington.  and  Daniel  Green  of  Fayette,  had 
each  a  leg  broken — AUxander  Shidel  and  Sam- 
uel Long,  Sen.  of  Lexington,  Wm.  A.  Cocke 
and  Joteph  Holt  of  Louiaville,  and  F.  W.  Tmrp. 
na// of  Springfield,  were  all  thrown  or  knocked 
under  the  car  by  the  auddea  ahock  or  by  the 
multitude  jumping  out,  ahd   aeverely  bruiaed. 

Mr.  Cocke's  escape  with  life  was  remarkable. 
In  attempting,  with  his  feet,  to  push  himself 
from  the  car  after  he  had  fallen,  the  forward 
wheel  of  the  rear  burden  car  caught  his  left  foot 
and  held  it  so  fant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  his  boot  and  uke  that  aids  of  tbe  ear  to 
pieces,before  be  could  be  released — another  move 
of  the  wheel  would  have  been  fatal  :  as  it  was, 
his  foot  was  very  scverly  torn.— The  presence  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  the  Cofinecr  aavad 
him. — [Lexington  Journal.) 

Mol4juid  Laxd  Comfamv  CAt-sts, — Another  of 
these  causes  (against  Daniel  Kemp)  came  on  to 
trial  in  the:  diatnet  court  of  the  United  Biaias  be. 
fore  Judge  Cookling,  on  Tuesday,  ihs  i7th  nit. 
and  ctmunued  from  that  time  untill  yesterday, 
when  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plainufls. — 
lo  this  case,  we  laaro  that  the  plaintiffs  dadaead 
a  title  to  the  landji  claimed  by  them  from  the  Stats 
of  New  York  to  the  State  ol  Massachusetts,  aad 
from  the  latter  to  Robert  Morris,  They  then  r*. 
lied  on  a  Sheriff's  sale  under  a  judgment  aad  sx- 
ecntion  sgainst  Robert  Morris,  throafb  wbieh 
the  title  was  tranamitted  to  them.  In  the  eotirss 
of  the  trial,  the  nature  of  the  Indian  rig'it  came 
under  discussion,  and  the  pbunuffs  contended  (bat 
It  was  a  mere  right  of  occapaocy,  personal  to  tbs 
Indians,  which  could  not  be  transnuttsd,  and 
which  could  not  be  set  up  in  bar  of  an  action  of 
ejectment  brought  bv  a  person  having  the  title  of 
the  aoil ;  t'lat  it  was  to  be  deemed  exiinguisbed, 
from  the  fact  that  the  country  was  and  for  many 
years  had  been  occupied  by  the  whites  :  aad  the 
plaintiffs  also  gave  in  evidence  a  treaty  held  with 
the  Senecas  in  1797,  by  which  their  right  to  the 
premises  had  been  extinguiabed.  Nnmeroua  ei. 
ceptioua  were  taken  by  tbe  defendant's  eouasei  ta 
the  decision  of  the  couri  in  tbe  various  questions 
presented.  The  esse  waa  conducted  by  John  C. 
Spencer  and  Daniel  Cady,  Bsqrs.  fo<'  the  plain, 
tiffs,  snd  by  Joshua  A.  Spencer  and  Samacl 
Stevens,  Esqrs.  for  the  defendant. 

We  lesrn  that  a  third  cause  (againat  Sylveatcr 
Lock)  was  conimeneed  yesterday,  and  that  in  tbia 
the  plaintiffs  counsel  have  gone  into  another  ehaia 
of  title  directly  from  Robert  Morria. — [.\lbany 
Argua.] 

Am  aged  Blanket. — The  Boaton  Tranaeript 
says,  a  bny  about  aix  months  old,  waa  carried  to 
church  I*  be  baptized,  the  other  day,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  which  once  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Cottons ;  and  was  brought  by  John  Cottoii, 
from  England  to  this  place  199  years  sgo.  Tbe 
material  of  which  it  is  formed,  appeara  to  be  the 
kind  sometimes  called  cotton  ftaonel,  hot  the 
cotton  fiirx,  or  nap,  la  nearly  worn  off.  The  body 
of  the  cloth  IS  still  tolerably  good,  and  may  last 
with  care  another  century. 

Baying  a  Hat. — •*  Misiher,  have  ye  ever  a 
palm  leaf  hat  ^  Yes,  sir.  "  I  wad  be  afthar 
pnrchamiig  one,  and  what  will  yon  az  ?  Nine 
shillings.  "Nine  <<hillings!  bat  ths«  beats  the 
devil  intireiy  I  eeatd  bfiy  >he  seme  tor  foar  and 
aixprnrr  a  white  sniee  !"  *  )h  well,  wait  a  wblfo 
nil  Mt  I  inter  <!«  -ver  and  yoe  ney  haw*  this  for 
that  pnce.  ••  Trne  fo'  vw,  and  wbat'll  cover  the 
headufme  ili^  Nvhtte  '  O,  by  tba  pewasa.  1*11  fix 
Its*  I  hot  itMh^ro*  II*  wtM  ba  cbaMd— itl  tab* 
iba  hat  n*w  an<^  p«*   wben  nb*  pris*  it 
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y    •(  aaon** — •ome   •bori, 

fII  lay.  ami  iacuicaiinc  food 

Thb  Bmmm  f  Na-rrmc,  ^  Join  Mabos  Good, 
M.  b^  F.  ft.  8^  &C.  4kc. :  I  «*l46i»:  N-  York, 
H&arcB  ^  ft«»i«in — Wc  are  glad  to  aec  iki* 
■Kbaach,  br  MUTcrtal  con- 
:  •(  t*.  «v  krl>«vc.  reowvcd— •totcoiyiped  and 
M  iJm  AMencan  paMic  ia  ao  aecaraio  a 
Pa^itawd  angiwally  in  th«  furni  «f  lee. 
«Hbck  aaaM,  aad  oorrc^ponding  division  of 
tli#y  ywl  ratata,  the**  eaiajrs  embrace  a 
araieNMtic  and  popalar  anrrajr  of  the  moat  ime. 
raeui^  faatarea  ot  tite  scietace  of  Nature.  How 
great  ikc  range  tkas  takca  is.  will  be  perceived 
hf  riM  mere  if  tioa  of  tbe  three  great  heads  un- 
der wkck  dM  lectarea  are  arranged. 

Senet  /,  ueau  of  tbe  nature  of  the  material 
worid,  a«d  tbe  scale  of  organized  and  nnorgan. 
nad  tribes  that  issve  from  ir. 

StntM  II,  ireaif  of  ibt  nature  of  the  animate 
warld.  Its  perabar  powers  and  external  relations, 
oa  ike  maaao  of  communicating  ideas,  and  on  the 
formation  of  socicif. 

Stnta  III,  embraces  the  nature  of  the. mind. 
Its  geaaral  fecalties  and  furniture. 

Macnaiiic's  MASAxi.xr.,  dec.  Ac.  :  toI.  V.  Nos. 
land  9:  N.York,  D.K.  Minoa. — The  perseTering 
proprietor,  and  now  sole  ediior,  of  this  periodical, 
gaea  ahead  with  niubated  spirit ;  aJtfaough,  aa  we 
find  by  a  notice  in  the  number  before  us,  his  re! 
ward  from  adeqiwts  public  patronage  is  yet  pros. 
paciiva.  €k>nfident,  however,  that  his  work  me. 
rita  Buppon,  and  strong  in  his  reliance  upon  the 
intelligeoce  as  well  as  interest  of  Mechanics 
geoermlly,  iMtto  let  an  undertaking  fail,  which  is 
oo  apaeiallT  devoted  to  their  benefit,  he  looks 
back  without  regret,  and  forward  without  de- 
spondency. 

FoaKioN  CoNsnaacY  against  thk  Li»stie8 
or  THt  UnrrBB  States — 1  »  •!.  New  York, 
Lkatitt,  Loan  A  _Co. — A  series  of  numbers 
which  appeared  originally  in  a  religious  news, 
paper,  the  fffv  York  Ohserver,  have  been  col. 
lected.  revised,  and  wiili  the  addition  of  notes, 
are  republished  in  a  volume  under  the  above  li. 
tie.  by  the  anther.  The  publication  is  sanction, 
ed  by  a  recommendation  from  four  clergymen, 
of  four  different  denominatons,  Episcopal, 
Praabyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  a  po/itica/  character,  and 
that  those  who  profess  it  .ire  subject  to  political 
influence,  adverse  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  America ;  that  this  character  and  this  i  iflu. 
ence  are  actually  arrayed  under  the  control  of 
European  despotism  and  notably  that  of  Ahs. 
tria,  against  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  our 
free  instttutions;  and  that  as  Catholicism  spreads 
in  the  land,  the  power  of  those  who  would, 
and  can  wield  it  t*  our  political  overthrow,  is 
increased. 

The  author  ia  represented  as  an  American  for 
some  years  resident  oii  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  whose  attention  was  first  aroused  to  the  sub. 
ject  by  what  he  there  saw  and  heard ;  and  whose 


inquiries  snd  observations  in  Italy,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  danger  existed  to  his  own  coun. 
try,  and  that  duty  required  him  to  point  out  that 
danger. 

I'he  cauae,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  an  important 
one.  The  motives  of  the  writer  are,  upon  this 
shewing,  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  willing  hear- 
ing,  at  least ;  and  the  decision  at  which  he  ar- 
rivea  such  as  all  Protestants  and  Patriots  will 
unite  in.  This  is,  not  that  there  should  be  per. 
secution,  illwill,  or  associations  against  Catho- 
lics— but  that  the  Bible  should  be  spread  far 
and  wide — religious  instruction  be  made  mote 
universsl — educatien  generally  be  more  exten- 
sively snd  more  carefully  disseminated — and,  fi. 
nally,  free  discussion. 

Wc  have  said  thus  much  of  this  little  volume, 
because  its  title  is  one  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention; and  we  desired,  at  once,  to  explain  to 
our  readers  its  meaning  and  tendency.  Wc  have 
as  yet,  however,  only  read  a  few  of  its  pages, 
and  reserve,  therefore,  for  another  day  our  opi- 
nion  as  to  how  the  case  is  made  out  oS  "A  Foreign 
Conspiracy  against  tbe  Liberties  of  the  United 
States." 

LsAVBS  raoM  mt  Loc.Book  :  by  Flexible  Grum- 
met, P.  M.  1  vol.  Philadelphia  :  Caeey,  Lea  dc 
BLAMCHAao. — Tbia  is  a  collection  oi  sea  stories, 
published  originally  in  an  English  periodical,  and 
now  gatheied  up  in  a  volume.  They  are  attrac- 
tive, spirited,  and,  as  we  judge,  full  of  good  sea. 
manship.  { 

Tub  Noeth  American  Review  ;  No.  lxxxvi 
— Boston,  CiiARLKs  Bowen. — We  have  read  some 
of  the  ariicies  in  this  number  with  much  pleas, 
ure,  and  ond — that  on  Mr.  Jefferson — certainly 
without  conviction,  and  we  add  not  without  re- 
gret. Of  this  however  we  may  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  -  -ij         . 

We  make  to-day  another  extract  from  the  in- 
genious  paper  on  poisoning,  it  refers  to  Leices. 
tec's  arts. 

The  arts  improve  by  time  and  |  ractice,and  under 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  of  secret  poisoning 
waa  introduced  Irom  Italy,  and  flourished  under 
the  auspices  of  no  less  a  personage,  than  the 
great   Earl  of  Leicester,  the   most   magnificent 

subject   that  ever  adorned   the  British  court. 

Among  the  persons  attached  to  his  household,  was 
an  Italian  secretary,  whom  he  had  brought  home 
Irora  bis  travels,  and  was  the  reputed  instrument 
with  which  he  removed  his  victims.  There  is 
no  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the  tales 
which  circulated  about  the  secret  practices  of  this 
arrogant  favorite,  were  the  product  of  envy  aud 
political  hostility.  They  were  so  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  persons  dying  of  a  sudden 
death,  were  said  to  have  gone  off  by  Leieester^a 
cold;  and  Camden  who  wrote  his  work,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
gives  no  doubtful  countenance  to  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  the  insinuations  against  Lei- 
cester. Among  his  earliest  victims  was  his  wife, 
the  gentle  Amy  Robsart,  immortalized  by  Sir 
Walter. — Hemarfied  this  lady  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1560;  his  sovereign.  King  Edward,  was  present 
at  the  nuptials;  and  from  a  passage  in  his  jour- 
nal, we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  somewhat  sin. 
gular  bridal  festivities  of  that  day.  'June  4. 
1560,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  third  son  of -the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  married  Sir  John  Rubsart's  daugh- 
ter; after  which  marriage  there  were  certain 
gentlemen,  that  did  strive,  who  should  first  take 
away  a  goose's  head,  which  was  hanged  alive 
on  two  cross  posts.'  We  commend  this  extract 
from  the  royal  journal,  to  our  brethren  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  who,  a  few  years 
since,  undertook  to  found  a  charge  of  heathenish 
barbarity,  against  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  censcquence  of  their  indulgence,  in 
some  part,  we  forget  where,  of  the  western 
countryt  in  this  royal  divartisement.    After  liv. 


ing  with  him  ten  years,  this  poor  lady  disappear- 
ed, '  at  a  very  unlucky  juncture  for  the  Eari'a 
reputa  ion;  because  the  world  at  this  time  con. 
ceived  it  might  be  mach  for  hia  convenieflcy,  ta 
be  without  a  wife,  this  island  then  hulding  twa 
qneens,  young  without  husbands.'  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  Cumnor-housfi,  the  seat  of 
Antony  Foster,  one  of  Leicester's  ersa'urea. — 
There  the  unfortunate  lady  became  ill, — the  con. 
sequence  of  the  infernal  ptactices  upon  her« — 
which  however  produced  their  effect  too  slowly 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  She  was  importuned 
by  Foster  and  his  tool  Varney,  to  take  medicina 
for  her  disorder.  'They,  seeing  her  sad  and 
heavy,  as  one  that  knew  by  her  other  handling, 
that  her  death  was  not  far  off,  oegan  to  parsuada 
ner,  that  her  present  disease  was  melancholy, 
and  other  humors,  and  would  needs  counsel  her 
to  take  some  potion.  This  she  absolutely  rcfua. 
ing  to  do  (as  suspecting  the  worst,)  they  sent  a 
messenger  for  Dr.  Rayly,  professor  of  Physic,  in 
Oxford  University,  and  intreated  him  to  persuade 
her  to  take  some  little  potion,  by  his  direction.— 
They  would  fetch  the  same  at  Oxford,  mtaning 
to  have  added  aomething  of  their  own  for  her  com 
fort,  as  the  doctor,  upon  just  cause  and  coosidar 
ation  did  suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity 
and  the  smnll  need  the  lady  had  of  physio,  and 
therefore  he  peremptorily  denied  their  request. 
As  well  he  might,  lor  a  part  of  this  ingeniously 
contrived  plan,  was  to  mix  a  deadly  poison  with 
the  medicine,  which  the  doctor  might  prescribe, 
and  thus  throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  her 
death. — Her  wariness  baffled  the  attempts  at  pui- 
son,  and  she  perished  by  arts  still  more  atro. 
cious.  The  superb  and  remorseless  hypocrite 
who  caused  her  death,  bestowed  upon  her  the 
honors  of  a  splendid  funeral ;  but  his  own  chap, 
lain,  in  pronouncing  her  eulogium,  stammering 
under  the  load  ei  the  dark  and  universal  auspi. 
cion  of  foul  play,  twice  in  the  course  of  his  ad. 
dress,  invoked  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  for 
the  fate  of  the  poor  lady  *  so  sadly  murdered,^ 

The  next  experiment  of  Leicester  was  upon 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  suddenly  died,  and,  as  it  waa 
charitably  rumored,  ef  a  Leicealer  cold.  Lei. 
cester  shortly  after  espoused  the  widow,  and  uti. 
der  the  pretence  that  the  Queen  would  be  nffend. 
ed  at  the  marriage,  campelled  htr  lo  keep  it  sa. 
crel.  After  some  time,  the  more  effectually  to 
conceal  tbe  connexion,  he  required  her  to  marry 
Sir  Edward  Stafford.  This  she  refused,  till  uti 
der  the  gentle  discipline  of  Leicester,  her  hair 
fell  off,  and  her  nails  drepped  out,  and  aha  did 
what  was  demanded  of  her,  to  save  bar  life. — 
These  facts  are  certified  by  her  own  testimony  on 
oath,  and  atrocious  as  they  are,  incredible  as  they 
seem,  they  are  reltted  by  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  discredited  by  Camden. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  went  ufT  in  the  same  way, 
and  lor  the  same  cause  ;  but  his  countess  happily 
survived  this  western  Blue  Beard.     Besides  bis 
two  first  wives,  and  the  husbands  of  the  two  last, 
there   were   others  who  were    publicly   said  'to 
have  truvelled  the  same  road,  by  the  same  con. 
veyance.*     The  Cardinal  Chatillon,  ambassadar 
from  France,  was  poisoned  at  Canterbury,  oa  his 
way  homeward,  and  as  was  believed,  by  Laices. 
ter,  out  of  revenge  for  the  freedem  whith  which 
the  Cardinal  had  expostulated  with  Queen  Eliza. 
beth,  on  the  arts  with  which  Leicester  defeated 
her  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince.     Sir  Nicho. 
las  Throgmorton  was  seized  with  a  mortal  com. 
plaint  at  the  Earl  ol  Leicester's  table,  and  died 
before   he   could  be  removed.    Thus  much  ap. 
pears  by  a  letter  of  Leicester  himself  to  Waiakig. 
ham.  That  he  perished,  in  consequence  of  poison 
given  him  in  the  salad,  rests  upon  a  traditioa  in 
the  family,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  the  dying 
asseveration  of  Sir  Nicholas.     The  Earl  of  Bus. 
sex,  his  great  rival,  waa  one  of  h  s  reputed  «>c. 
tims.     On  his  death-bed,  ha  gave  this  wa«^ip^<  to 
his  friends  ;  'I  am  passing  into  another  wor^.|i|id 
must  now  leave  yo^  iqyo^Wr  fortunes,  and  lo  tha 
Queen's  grace  and  gOodnees  ;  but  beware  of  the 
gipsy,  (Leicester,)  tor  he  will  be  too  hard  for  yon 
all.     You  know  not  the  beast  as  well  as  I  idOi' — 
These  dark  imputations  and  many  otbef  s  of  like 
import    may  be   beli«ved>  when  we  reflect  |b*t 
Camden  states  positively,  thst  Leicester  propdtled 
in  council,  that  Mary,  Qoeen  of  Scots,  sboMlftba 
removed   by  poison.    The   biafrapher,  ^wfao  re. 
cords  all  those  <aaia»>  aids  ^ith  ooMnggp^le 
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Bimplicity,  that  'iliey  must  be  exaggerated  at 
least,  if  not  Talsr,  since  the  earl  at  this  juncture, 
(that  of  Lord  SheffiL-ld's  death.)  obtained  an  act 
oif  parliinaent  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  hospital  at 
Warwick,  which  he  afterwards  did,  and  plentifal. 
\y  endowed  It,  that  it  might  bear  his  name,  and 
preserve  his  memory,  as  a  most  religious  person, 
— the  character  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  af- 
feeted, — to  succeeding  times  1'  Well  done,  can. 
dor! 


'^:  ':'^Z      SUMMARY. 

Dettruetion  of  the  Athetueum,  Baltimore. 
•  This  elegant  building,  we  regret  to  state,  was 
destroyed  by  tire  on  Sunday.  When  the  alarm 
was  first  giveoy  about  an  hour  before  noo  i,  the 
.fire  was  seen  bursting  through  the  windows  of 
the  third  story  near  the  western  end.  The  flames 
■oon  rose  to  the  forth  story  and  afterwards  to  the 
roof,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  north  west  car. 
ried  them  rapidly  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  edifice.  Large  flakes  of  fire  were 
wafted  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
in  two  or  three  cases  had*  actually  communi. 
cated  to  the  shingles,  but  they  were  immediately 
discovered  and  extinguished. 

The  tire  was  happily  confined  to  the  premises 
in  which  it  originated,  but  the  devasution  there 
was  complete.  From  the  roof  down  to  the  floors 
of  the  basement,  the  flames  have  devoured  every 
thing  combustible.  The  offices  of  the  Attorneys 
in  the  basement  and  second  stpries  were  all 
cleared  of  their  books,  papers  and  other  contents, 
before  the  fire  reached  them.  Except  the  dam. 
ages  incident  lo  so  hasty  a  removal,  it  is  believed 
that  the  gentlemen  ef  the  Bar  have  escaped  with- 
out loss.  In  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  how. 
ever,  the  loss  has  been  extensive  and  heavy. 

In  the  fourth  story  were  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  MmrylMnd  Academif  of  Art*  and  Sciences.  In 
these  were  ariangcd,  in  costly  and  elegant  cases 
and  fixtures,  valuable  and  interesting  cabinets  of 
minerals,  shells,  insects,  birds,  and  other  rpeci> 
mens  of  Natural  History — a  collection  of  fifteen 
years*  formation.  There  was  also  a  Library  of 
costly  works,  not  so  valuable  for  its  extent  as  for 
its  interest  and  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established.  BufTon's  Natural  History,  in 
100  volumes,  was  among  ihem.  Added  to  these 
was  an  extensive  collection  of  phrenological 
casts,  imported  from  Edinburgh,  comprising  the 
heads  of  several  hundred  celebrated  individuals. 
We  learn  that  the  property  of  ihc  Academy  was 
insured,  but  the  loss,  ih  many  respects,  is  one 
.which  money  cannot  easily  replace. 

The  Baltimore  Lyceum  Library  was  in  the  3d 
story.  We  are  informed  that  this  institution  had 
recently  purchased  the  collection  of  books  which 
was  forineriy  known  as  the  Athenaeum  Library. 
Here,  we  believe,  there  was  nothing  saved. 

On  the  same  floor  were  the  Lec'uring  Hall 
and  Library  of  the  Maryland  Inttitute,  and  aval, 
uable  philosophical  apparatus — nothing  of  which 
was  saved. 

The  Young  Men't  Society  also  occupied  a  room 
or  two  in  the  building,  and  it  is  said  their  loss  in 
.  books  is  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  elegant  Musical  Saloon,  so  frequently 
used  on  public  occasions,  was  (he  last  of  the  up. 
per  rooms  destroyed.  The  frame  work  which 
formed  its  arched  and  beautifully  ornamented 
ceiling  added,  for  a  time,  new  vigor  to  the  flames. 
The  few  movable  articles  it  contained  were 
saved,  but  there  was  no  time  afforded  to  take 
down  an  excellent  organ  belonging  to  Mr.  R. 
Shaw,  teacher  of  psalmody,  and  it  was  conse. 
qaently  involved  in  the  general  destruction.  We 
learn  that  there  is  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the 
organ  for  $1000,  which  does  not,  however,  cover 
iia  value. 

The  Athensum  Building  is  insured  in  the 
Equitable  Society's  ofRce  for  930,000,  and  we 
hearjhat  there  are  policies  for  $10,000  each,  io 
two  other  offices. 

DmoiT  January.  22. — Postscript. — The  bill 

.  anthorizing  the   People  of  Michigan  to   form  a 

'  State    Government  was  passed  by  the  Council 

'tliik  morning.     Ii  authorizes  the  election  of  dele. 

'X<^iks  to  take  place  on  Saturday  the  4ih  of  April 

next,  and  the  time  for  holding  the  Convention  on 

the  bill  are  retained.     What    say  the  freemen  of 

Michigan  to  this  I — [JoarnaK] 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  am  OJiter  in  tk«  Drm. 
goons,  dated 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Ja!«.  4,  1835. 
I  returned  on  New-Year's  eve  from  a  trip  across 
the  country  to  the  KanxM  Indians,  abont  ninety 
miles  west,  having  gone  vbcre  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  them  their    annuity.     1  was  atMcnt   eight 
days,  and  had  to  spend  four  nights  m  the  woods — 
nut  a  very  pleasant   thing  a:  this  season  of  the 
year.     My  duties  as  Paymaster  to   the   Indians 
and  Indian  Agents,  employ  a  large  portion  of  my 
time,  and  require  frequent  absence  from  the  poet, 
having  four  agencies,  and  a  ni  mber  ol  tribes  to 
pay,  some  of  them  above   Coincil  BInffs.     Thi 
Kansas  are  in  nearly  a  wild  state,  living  in  lodges 
composed  of  dirt  or  bufblo  skins,  neatly  formed. 
and  the  skins  beautifully  painted.     In   ihe  same 
lodge  you  will  frequently  find  an  Indian,  with  his 
throe  wives,  and  eight  or  l«n  children,  hviny  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  After  getting  through 
my  businesss  in   the  day,  I    generally  speni    the 
evening  in  their  lodges,  although  it  was  some. 
times  a  severe  task,  as  the  fire,  which  is  built  in 
the  middle  of  the   floor,  would  make  so  great  a 
smoke,  thai  it  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 
The   Indians,  being  accustomed  to  it,  did    not 
mind  it,  and  I  woald  cross  my  legs  before  the  fire, 
on  the   ground,   and  stand   it  as  long  as  I  could. 
In   order    to   have   a  little   spurt,   I  put  up  a  red 
blanket  for  the  squaws  to  run  lor :  about  a  dozen 
stalled,  stripped,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  around 
their  bodies.  The  race  (about  four  hundred  yards) 
was  well  contested,  and  the  winner  was  carried 
off  in  exultation  by  her  band.     I  maHe  myself 
quite  popular  with  them,  by  carrying  a  paper  of 
red  paint  in  my  pocket,    and  painting  a  number 
after  their  fashion,  both  their  hair  and  face  ;  and 
I  can  assure  yon  it  had  no:  a  bad  effect.     I  have 
a  pipe  and  tobacco  poueb,   which  was  presented 
to  me  by  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  saw  among 
them.     She  was  about  fifteen,  and  a  widow,  her 
husband,  the  sen  of  the  head  Chief,  having  died 
two  years  before — the  time  they  wear  mourning, 
or  rather,  go  in  sackcloth  and  sshes.  wearing  the 
oldest  skins   during  the   whole  time,  and  every 
morning  putting  a  parcel  of  ashes  on  their  hair  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  ashea  remain  on,  they  cannot 
either  eat  or  drink,   without  water  is  broaght  by 
some  of  their  friends  to  wash  it  off;  and  every 
night  and  morning  iliey  cry  most  bitterly  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.     The   first   morning  after 
we  got   there,  wc   were  awoke  by  three  of  the 
wives  of  the  Chief  that  had  been  killed  a  short 
time  before,  crying  most   hideously  by  our  tent ; 
and  there  they  continued  until    something  was 
given   them,   and  they  then  went  off.     The  time 
of  mourning  of  the  young  widow  being  out,  her 
father  brought  her  up,    dressed   in  iheir  richest 
fashion,  in  scarlet,  snd  painted,  to  shake  hands 
with  their  father,  as  Msjor  Cummins,  the  Agent, 
is  called,  and  the  Great  White  Chief,  (myself.) 
She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  gave  her  a  scarlet 
blanket,  and  she.  in  return,  gave  me  a  pipe  and 
pouch — (the  pouch  is  the  skin  of  a  skunk.)     I 
told  Iter  that  I  should  keep  it,  and  earry  it  on  to 
my  friends  that  lived  three  moons  (months)  travel 
from  there,  and  that  I  would  tell  them  that  it  was 
given  to  me  by  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  nation,  and 
the  daughter  of  one  of  their  greatest  Braves,  Slc. 
at  which  s'-   seemed  much  pleased. 

Railroad  Accidrnt. — On  Snnday.the  25th  ult. 
a  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  Railro  d,  near  Lexington.  The  locomotive 
was  propelling  instead  of  dragging,  two  burden 
cats  and  a  passenger  car  of  unequal  heigiit.  The 
burden  cars  were  filled  with  people,  and  no  rail- 
ing around  the  platform  on  which  they  stood  to 
prevent  their  falling  off.  In  passing  a  curve,  the 
projecting  end  of  one  of  the  burden  cars  passed 
above,instead  of  meeting  plump,the  corresponding 
projection  of  the  next  car,  and  was  thereby  raised 
up  and  thrown  off  the  rail,     --  '  -    •     ; 

I'he  sudden  jerk  and  change  of  direction, 
caused  a  considerable  shock  and  great 
alarm :  some  of  the  pasacnjjers  on  the  burden 
cars  attempted  to  jump  off — Those  ntunding  on 
the  forward  burden  car,  were,  of  course,  most 
sensibly  affected,  having  no  safe-guards ;  some 
were  thrown  backwards  and  knocked  off  those 


t  Buccrcding  car   and  ummct. 
bank  at  iHe  p«Hnt  wkmtm  ffc* 

;  been  ih«  Maan^asa**,  for  an  wmmm^  w 

itie  rails    m  jvir-^.^  •«  f»iki^  m&.—  Lfmm  Lm- 

,  kmrd  o\  Uamcum.  r,»rli#d  iW  tanil.  mi  faU  m 

roiled    back  an<trr    itt*  iii*4     sHm«I  ml  ik*  aevr 

I  car.  wbich  pmaati  wwr  «i4  kiUa4taB  :  ksaksAp 

I  im^ding   the    IrMM    wkcttt  •<  ili 

I  thus,  wiik  the  wstnm  awi—  •«  ik 

j  ginerr.  »r«veMi«f   Um  Use  «(  mi»ni 

I  The  rngineer  stoffed    iU.t  mummm  Im   saw 

accident — quicker  Utaa  a  c«mac«.  ***h 

could    have     been    nsiied — Itommd    TmIsv    0l 

Lexington,  actl    />•«•#/   Urrtm   m(  K«y*iie,  had 

.  each  a  leg  broke* — AUran4^  9h»4st  aaA  Mmm- 

i  mei  Lmng,    Sen.  of  L^t>ngto«.     Wm.    A.   f'-^eks 

and  Jaae^  Hall  ol.  IxtaieviiU.  aad  T.  M.  Tmrp. 

nmll  ol  8prihg(i(t4i,  were   alt  iJwowa  or  kawk*4 

•jiK^er  Ihe  car   by  the  sadrfoa  sliech    ar  ky  dM 

nitiliitudc  jumping  vol,  am4    erwrely 

I       .Mr.  Cockr's  escape  with  liie  wae 

In   aiiempttag.    with    his  f««t,  la  paeli   tMaatli 

,  front    the  car   after    Im   had  falW«.    dM  farisard 

j  wheel  ol  the  rear  bardaacar  caaglM  iMala*   faa* 

,  and  held  it    so  la«t,  ikai  it  waa   nocoeoary   «•  rat 

I  off  his    boot   aad  take    thai  atda  of  ikc 

'  pieces,b«forr  hr  co«itd  b«  nlrassd 

ol  the  wheel    wuuld  tiave    brea  latal  ;  am  it  waa, 

his  tool  was  very  scverly  torn. — TW  yrsoeace  of 

mind    and  promptitadc  of  iIm    £i^MMet 

hiro.— {L*rsington  Jaaraal.) 

HoLLAHD  La.«ii>  Caaraar  Caca 
tkeae  cause  •  ;agaiaai  Daaiel  K« 
trial  in  thi  district  voaii  ol  tJ»«  I'mi*^  Htaies  ka- 
lore  Jadge  Conkling.  on  Tuoaday.  liso  tttk  ak 
and  continued  from  that  iia^  aaliU 
when  a  verdict  waa  rendered  (or  iha  | 
In  this  case,  wc  loam  that  iIm  piaiaui 
a  title  to  the  landu  claiamd  %ij  liMm  fram  tha  I 
of  New  York  to  the  ^aie  al  MaaaadMai 
from  the  latter  to  Rokart  Moma.  TWy 
lied  on  a  Sheriff's  aata  andar  a  jadgmeat  aad  aa 
ecution  against  Rotert  Moms,  thraagk  ahieh 
the  tale  waa  traasastited  to  thoia.  In  tte  eaarse 
of  tbe  trial,  the  natare  of  the  Indiaa  rif  « 
under  discaaaioa,  aad  the  plawtiffa  caaaaadai 
It  was  a  mere  right  of  vccapancy.  ^faaaal  i 
Indians,  which  could  not  ba  iraaaaMttad.  Mid 
which  could  not  be  set  up  in  bar  of  aa  actiaa  at 
ejectment  brought  bv  a  parson  haviag  the  iiila  af 
the  soil :  t  lat  it  waa  to  be  deemed  axtinguieded. 
from  the  lict  that  the  coantry  waa  aad  lor  away 
years  bad  been  occupied  by  th«  vhiiaa  :  aad  the 
plaintiffs  also  gave  in  evidence  a  treaty  hold  wtifc 
Ihe  Senecas  in  1797,  by  which  their  riglM  la  tbe 
premises  had  been  eztinguiahed.  Namereae  a«- 
ceptioos  were  taken  by  ibc  detemJani's  coaaaal  la 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  vanoas  qaaattaaa 
presented.  The  esse  was  conducted  by  Jaka  C. 
Spencer  and  Daniel  Cady,  Eaqra.  far  iIm  plaia. 
tiffs,  and  by  Joshua  A.  Spaacar  aad  Sasaaat 
Stevens.  Eaqrs.  for  the  defendant. 

We  learn  that  a  third  cauae    againai  Sylvaaser 

Lock)  was  conimeneed  yesterday,  and  that  la  thia 

the  plaintiffs  counsel  have  gone  into  aaothar  chaia 

j  I  of  title  direcdjr  from    Robert    MarrM. — i.\lbaay 

Argus.J 

An  aged  Blanket. — The  Roaton  Trawacnpt 
aays,  a  boy  about  aiz  months  old,  was  carnad  lo 
church  la  be  bapuzed,  the  other  day.  wrappad  la 
a  blanket  which  oiKe  balongad  u>  iha  iaiailir  af 
the  Cottuna ;  and  waa  brought  by  Jalm  Caiiaii. 
from  England  to  tbia  place  199  years  afo.  Tike 
material  ol  which  it  is  formed,  appears  to  ba  the 
kind  aonietiroes  called  cotton  flamwl,  bat  th« 
cotton  furz,  or  nap.  is  nearly  worn  off.  The  body 
of  the  cloth  IS  siill  tolerably  gt>od,  and  aiay  law 
with  care  another  century. 

Buying  a  Hat. — •*  Mialher,  have  ye  avar  a 
palm  leaf  hat  T*  Yea,  air.  "  I  wad  be  aftkar 
purchasing  one.  and  what  will  yaa  ax  ?  Niaa 
shillinga.  "Nma  shillings!  bat  ihac  ' 
devil  intirely  I  could  buy  ihe  saoM  for 
sixpence  a  while  since  !"  Oh  wall,  watt  a  whiU 
till  su  iinier  I"  .iveraiid  yoa  may  have  (his  for 
ihat  price.  ••  True  f'-r  yo.  and  whatMl  cover  the 
head  uf  mr  ilf  «hile  '  O.  by  the  powers,  I'll  &x 
it  ao  that  iisiliprof  as  will  be  cbatad— •I'U  take 
the  bat  now  and  pay   when  the  priaa  M  dawa." 


9% 


SA]II£RI€AN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AN]> 


AcciDKNTs  ON  THE  RoAO. — Mr.  BulUrd,  a 
much  esieeniad  merchant  oi  Boston,  was  return. 
iRg  from  Ipswich  to  Boston  on  the  3d  instant  in 
the  stage,  when  it  was  upset  by  the  driver's  ran 
niB{  against  a  wagon.  Mr.  B.,  who  was  on  the 
coachman's  seat,  was  thrown  with  violence  to  the 
ground :  the  stage  fell  on  him,  broke  his  collar 
bone,  ribs,  and  otherwise  so  seriousif  injured 
him,  that  he  survived  but  a  few  hoars  His  wife 
was  inside  the  stage,  and  escaped  uninjuicd. 

On  the  4th  instant,  the  stage  to  Albany  on  the 
west  side  of  the  River,  was  upset  near  Newhurg, 
and  Mr.  E.  Tibbets  of  this  city,  a  passenger,  had 
^wo  ribs  broken. 

Whale*  in  the  Somnd. — Capt  Marther  of  the 
revenue  cutter  Wolcott,  saw  a  few  days  since, 
two  targe  whales  in  the  vicinity  of  New  London 
light  house  and  Fisher's  Island. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  was 
madu  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  receipts  for  tbe  year,  from 
rents,  dividends  and  various  otiu 
er  sources,  were  $34,744.65 

Cash  on  hand.  Slat  Dec,  1833,  3,011.96 


•36,756.61 

DisbuisementSiincIuding  11,477.49     • 

for  erecting   a  monument  to  the 

memory  of  Mr.  Randall,  $33,568.98 

Cash  on  hand,  31st  Dec.  1834,  3,187.63 


$36,756.51 
The  vested  funds  of  the  institution  at  par  va 
lue,  the  cash  on  hand,  and  the  outstanding  rents 
and  inti  rest,  amount  to  $102,754.38.  The  in- 
come for  1835,  is  estimated  at  $'29,519.74.  The 
President  states,  <hat  "  there  are  now  in  the  Snug 
Harbor  fifty-four  aged  and  disabled  seamen,  who 
are  entitled  to  support  under  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Randall's  Will,  and  the  dotirs  are  open  for 
further  applicants.  These  aged  men  are  plienti- 
fully  fed,  comfortably  clothsd,  and  supplied  with 
•very  thing  requisite  to  soothe  their  declining 
years — ^ Albany  Argus.] 

Imsfection  ok  Tobacco.— The  first  annual  re- 
port  under  the  law  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
waa^ade  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  by  James  D. 
Slewenson,  inspector. 

The  following  is  the   amount  inspected   from 
32d   April    (the    day  the  law  took  effect)  to  the 
3lrt  December  : 
Hhda.  tobacco.  Weiitlii.  Probable  value. 

5791  merch'ble  7,703.030  at  7cts.  $539,142.10 
118  unmerch.      159,433      5  7,971.65 


5909 


7,761,463 


$547,113.75 


Amount  of  fees  for  inspection,  $11,818.00 

For  storage,        .        .        .  1,556.00 


$13,374.00 
Expenses,  officers,  deputies,  coop- 
ers, Ac,  11.958.00 


$1,416.00 
Appended  to  the  report  are  a  number  of  letters, 
from  inporters  and  growers  of  the  article,  many 
of  whom  (the  inspector  states)  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  expressing  a  decided  conviction 
of  its  beneficial  operation.  Of  the  tobacco  in- 
spected, 3657  hhds.  were  the  growth  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1754  of  Virginia,  413  of  Ohio,  and  85  of 
Maryland. — [Albany  Argus.] 

Henry  A.  S.Dearborn  has  been  appointed  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Massachusetts,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

An  honorable  Anecdote  oj  Ertkine,  the  eminent 
lawyer. —  .\  poor  man,  in  a  disisnt  part  of  Scot- 
land, who  wished  to  obtain  redress  for  a  wrong 
done  to  him  by  a  wealthy  neighbor,  being  cau. 
tioncd  against  contending  for  his  right  in  such  a 
case,  gave  his  friendly  adviser  this  answer  :  *'  Ye 
dinna  ken  what  ye  say,  Maister;  there'siiac  puir 
man  in  Scotland  need  to  want  a  friend,  or  fear 
an  enemy,  while  Harry  Ertkine  Uvea .'" 


Sudden  Deith — The  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford 
died  in  his  pew  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Green  street,  a  few  minutes  after  taking  his  seat 
on  Sunday  morning.  He  walked  to  the  Church 
in  company  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bad  been 
married  but  two  weeks,  from  his  residence  in 
Mulberry  near  Bleecker  street,  and  while  on  the 
way  complained  of  some  slight  indisposition. — 
He  was  noticed  in  a  kneeling  posture  in  his  pew, 
and  after  a  supplication  to  his  God,  rose  and  fell 
back  lifeless  on  his  seal.  i 

Propensity  of  Bird*. — At  the  recent  fire  in 
Spring  street  a  covey  of  pigeons  was  observed 
hovenng  over  the  flames  at  a  great  height,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  appearance,  resembling  that 
of  gold,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  be- 
low. For  several  minutes  they  were  seen  dart- 
ing  in  every  direction,  as  if  at  a  loss  where  to 
wend  their  passage.  At  last  they  were  noticed 
to  follow  the  propensity  ascribed  to  birds  by  na. 
turalists,  and  plunf^ed  one  by  one  into  the  flames, 
where  they  perished. — [Com.  Adv.j 

Feather  Dressing — Mr.  Philip  Wilcox  has 
now  in  use  at  his  shop  a  very  simple  apparatus 
fur  cleansing  and  restoring  life  te  feathers,  by 
means  of  heat  and  action  in  a  large  revolving  cy- 
linder over  a  coal  fire.  Tl  e  feathers  are  thus 
purified  from  all  dampness,  perspiration  and  noi- 
some effluvia  collected  in  use,  and  restored  to 
their  original  life.  Mr.  George  Raynolds  of  East 
Hartford  is  the  inveniorr  Mr.  Wilcox  has  the 
last  week,  dressed  twenty  or  more  beds  for  diflfe- 
rent  families  in  this  town,  and  the  improvement 
has  surprized  them. 

So  says  the  Litchfield  (Ct.)  paper ;  but  what 
sort  of  life  it  restored  by  this  process  ? 

Capture  of  a  Slaver — The  British  brig  of  war 
Cruiser  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  18th  ult.  with 
a  schooner  which  she  had  captured,  having  on 
board  340  slaves.  Four  vessels  had  recently 
arrived  there  and  landed  their  cargoes,  consist- 
ing of  2300  slaves. 

Education  in  Russia. — The  whole  number  of 
pupils  of  schools  in  Russia,  is  65,589,  out  of  a 
population  of  fifty  six  millifaBs.  lo.  /too  to  every 
1,465  inhabitants! 

Principles  and  Practice. — "  Give  me."  said  an 
infidel,  to  a  distinguished  French  divine,  "  your 
principles,  and  1  will  be  a  better  man  than  your, 
self." 

"  Begin."  replied  the  believer,  with  being  a 
better  man,  and  you  will  soon  have  my  principles. 

The  promise  of  our  gracious  Redeemer  har- 
monizes with  this  sentiment :  "If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  lie  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God  " 

AI.ABAMA. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  ad- 
journed on  the  10th  ult: 

Among  the  acts  passed  (317  in  number!)  was 
one  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  any  bank  notes 
under  five  dollars,  of  bsnks  out  of  the  State. 

Eleven  bills  of  divorce  were  granted  by  this 
Legislature. 

We  have  recently  seen  an  estimate  in  tho  pa- 
pers, that  the  number  of  divorces  granted  annu. 
ally  in  the  United  States  is  near  two  thousand .' 

What  a  state  of  morals  does  such  a  fact — if 
true  or  approaching  to  truth — imply  ?  | 

It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce 
the  death  of  another  aged,  patriotic  and  univer- 
sally esteemed  citizen.  William  Patterson,  Esq. 
He  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
eighty-third  yearol  his  age. — [Bait.  Amer.J 

Militia  Appointnknts — By  the  Governor  and 
Senate  of  New  York. 

Montgomery — benedict  Arnold,  major  genoral 
of  2d  division  of  cavalry. 

Niagara — Edward  Cole,  major  general  of  4th 
division  of  artillery. 

Westchester — Aaron  Ward  major  general  of4th 
division  of  infantry. 

Neto  York — Ebenezer  Irving,  major  general  of 
28th  division  of  infantry. 

Jeffrrson — John  W.  Edwards,  brigade  inspec 
tor  of  4tfa  brigade  of  infantry.  / 


Commendable  Enterprixe. — We  learn  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thon> 
sand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  line  of  steamboats  to  tow  vessel* 
up  and  down  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  commenda. 
ble  rnterprize,  and  one  that  will  be  of  great  ad. 
vantage  to  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia. 

American  Quartbrly  Rrview. — We  havebe. 
fore  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  Walsh  with  his  aoa 
as  associate,  has  become  the  proprietor  of  this 
periodical.  We  may  now  add  that  Mr.  Maxi- 
milian Tovfskyis  in  this  city  with  a  view  to  obtain 
subscribers  for  the  new  series  commencing  on 
1st  proximo.  We  cordially  commend  this  Re. 
view  to  the  patronage  of  our  citizens. 

It  appears  by  the  annual  address  of  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  that  the  city  debt  on  the  Isl  Jan.  was 
$1,265,164.  the  whole  of  which,  except  $100,000 
had  been  created  since  ihe  city  was  incorporated. 
The  annual  taxation  is  $9  40  on  $1000.  The 
city  (says  the  N.  Y.  Star,)  maintains  72  primary 
schools,  having  4.014  pupils  between  four  and 
seven  years  of  age  ;  ten  grammar,  one  Latin,  and 
one  English  High  school — in  all  of  which  are 
4,009  pupils,  chiefly  from  seven  to  fifteen  yeara 
of  age.  Thus  the  city  educates  8,423  children 
at  a  cost  annually  of  $8  each  child,  ezcluriye  of 
interest  on  the  buildings.  The  number  of  pupile 
in  private  schools  is  about  4,500.  which  is  a  total 
of  12.923  pupils  in  a  population  of  70,000.  The 
city  owns  20  engines,  25  hose,  4  bucket,  and  3 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  making  in  all  14157 
memt>ers,  the  expenses  of  which  are  $16,000.— 
The  annual  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire 
the  last  three  years  is  $63,000.  The  fire  de. 
partment  is  very  efficient. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer. 
sey,  to  incorporate  a  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  1.000.000  of  dollars, 
to  be  located  atHoboken!  The  bill  is  modelled 
after  tho  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Troat 
Company's  Charter,  which  gives  prettj  ample 
powers  and  piivileges. 

Divorces  in  New  Jersey, — Matrimony  appears 
really  upon  the  eve  of  "  breaking  up  house  keep- 
ing" in  New  Jersey.  The  number  of  applications 
for  divorces  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session, 
has  been  beyond  all  former  example.  Three  pe. 
titions  were  presented  in  one  day.  during  the  last 
week.  We  are  afraid  that  bad  husbands  or  bad 
wives  are  more  plentiful  in  New  Jei*0jr,  than  the/ 
should  be.  ;^'  ''..''r."    '    "..;    yr-;.  .^^^^.^ 

Inducement  to  Matrimony. — A  Texas  letter 
writer  stales  that  the  tide  of  emigration  to  that 
country  from  the  United  Sfates  is  very  great— 
Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  te 
added  that  theMexiean  government  assigns  to  each 
settler,  if  married,  a  league  square,  4446  acres, 
of  land  as  a  bounty.  If  the  emigrant  be  a  single 
man  when  he  arrive*,  he  gets  only  1110  acres— 
but  if  he  gets  married  afterwards,  he  receives  Ihe 
very  pretty  dowry,  not  from  his  bride,but  from  the 
Government,  of  3336  acres  more  ! — [Com.  Adv.j 

A  laughable  adventure. — Not  long  since,  a 
reverend  clergyman  in  New  Hampshire,  being 
apprehensive  that  the  accumulated  weight  of 
snow  upon  the  roof  of  his  barn  might  do  some 
damage,  resolved  to  shovel  it  ofT.  He  therefore 
ascended  it.  but  having  first,  for  fear  the  snow 
might  all  slide  ofTat  once,  himself  with  it,  faeteiu 
cd  to  his  waist  one  end  of  a  rope,  and  giving  the 
other  to  his  wife,  he  went  to  work  ;  bat  fearing 
still  for  his  safety,  "My  dear,"  said  he,  "tie  the 
rope  round  your  waist.r  No  sooner  had  she  done 
this,  than  ofl'  went  the  snow,  poor  minister  and 
all,  and  up  went  his  wife.  Thus  on  one  side  of 
the  barn  the  astounded  and  confounded  clergy. 
man  hung,  and  on  the  other  side  hung  hie  wife, 
high  and  dry,  in  majesty  sublime,  dingling  and 
dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  At  that  moiBent, 
however,  a  gentleman  luckily  passing  by,  deliv. 
ered  them  from  their  perilous  sMnation;    -      , 
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PacPA&ATioN  anoPkecaution. — The  Baliimore 
American  of  yeaterday  publishea  the  annexed  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Waabingtoa:  x< 

•*Our  aqaadron  in  the  Mediterranean  is  order, 
ed  to  Gibraltar,  to  prerent  sequestration  in  a 
French  port,  or  blockadi*  in  a  Spanish.  Commo. 
dore  Elliot  hoists  his  broad  pendant  on  the  Con. 
•titution,  and  proceeds  from  New  Yorls  to  :he 
Mediterranean.  Captain  Kennedy  is  tolcommand 
the  Peaeock  and  Boxer,  and  proceed  to  the  Chi. 
nese  seas,  for  the  protection  uf  our  commerce  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  whole  naval  ei>tabli8hment 
is  to  be  put  on  a  war  footing." 

COMMEKCK  WITH  FaANCK. It     IS    WISO    tO  look 

before  we  leap,  to  count  the  cost  of  a  war  before 
we  rush  into  it.  A  communication  we  publish 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  assist  our 
readers  in  the  last  process.  A  letter  from  the 
Baltimore  Ametican,  of  which  we  also  insert  an 
extract,  seems  to  look, '  if  authentic,  as  though 
our  Goremmfint  apprehended  that  France  might 
take  the  initiative  of  hostilities. 

We  do  not  ourselves  think  this  probable,  but 
if  she  should,  it  would  overwhelm  the  commerce, 
•nd  especially  the  Insurance  Companies  of  this 
country  with  ruin.  One  single  company,  for  in> 
stance,  in  this  city,  has  insurance  on  property 
•float  to  the  amount  of  twenty  million*  of  doU 
Imra .'  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  would,  in 
the  event  of  instant  hostilities,  be  captured  or  de. 
■troyed. 

Let  us  then  pause  and  prepare — let  us  not  act 
rashly,  to  repent  at  leisure. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.} 
Omr  Trmde  Drith  France. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  our  affairs 
with  France,  the  following  statements,  uken 
from  the  Treasury  Report,  will  serve  for  a 
guide : 

JwmorU.  Cttton  exm^rteit 

f9,617,000  ,                     96.800,000 

8,9«0.000  -^ '  '                 7,650,000 

14,738,000  4,.«)0  000 

lS,7SS.a00  '                  7,735.000 

rXa                  13,963,000  8,800,000 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  imports  are  rapid, 
ly  increasing,  being  in  1833  about  45  per, cent, 
above  the  amount  of  18S9.  The  average  of  im. 
poru  fur  the  last  5  years  is  about  12  millions. — 
The  export  of  Cotton  has  augmented  about  30 
per  cent,  within  the  5  years  ending  1833,  and 
that  for  1834  will  be  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
preeedmg  year.  The  average  export  of  this 
article,  for  the  5  years  ending  1833  is  about  7 
millions  ol  dollars.  Ths  amount  of  exports  (be. 
yond  the  cotton)  neceasry  to  pay  the  balance  due 
for  the  imports,  is  made  up  of  Rice,  Tobacco, 
Ashes,  with  some  foreign  articles,  and  occasion, 
ally  Specie  is  shipped,  as  in  1829,  when  1  3.4 
million  dollars,  and  in  1831  when  3  million  dol. 
lars  were  sent.  Taking  one  year  with  another, 
7.8  of  our  exports  to  France  are  of  the  products 
of  our  soil,  carried  chiefly  in  American  vessels, 
giving  freight  and  employment  to  about  130,000 
tons  of  American  shipping.  Since  the  reduction 
of  duty,  French  tonnage  entering  our  ports  has 
increased,  and  it  now  stands  to  the  American 
from  France,  as  one  to  6ve. 

The  following  autemeni  will  show  the  lead. 
ing  articles  which  form  our  imports  from  France  : 

aUk*.    Mi.  W—l     Mi.  at-  mtu»  ^  Md  Lt^ 

lea.            to*.  firaady.  tker. 

■M       f«,365,S00    540,000     500,000  1,060,000  415,000 

^^^■■^    3,555,000    485,000     650,000  910,000  373.000 

Wm.'  '    7,140,000  1,190.000  1,545,000  914.000  585,000 

im         5,0110.000    770,0001,330,000  1,530,000  467,000 

van         6.400,000    914,000  1,083,000:  1,800,000  635,000 

The  above  exhibits  a  great  increase  for  the 
Iwt  5  years,  and  there  ia  reason  to  expect  that 
if  the  trade  suflfers  no  extraordinary  interrup. 
tion,  it  will  go  on  augmenting  in  quite  as  great  a 
ratio.  Silks,  which  make  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  imports,  are  well  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
are  become  so  common  an  article  of  clothing, 
tbat  we  are  not  likely  t*  do  without  them,  even 
if  we  have  to  seek  them  through  indirect  chan. 
nols.  I'he  Import  of  Woollen  and  Cotton  manu. 
fiwturea  ia  destined  to  be  enlarged  in  proportion 
M  by  th«  •lUattng  law  our  Tarts'  becomes  re*  * 
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duced,  and  although  Brandy  may  be  lessened  in 
demand  from  local  causes,  yet  for  the  same  rea. 
son  the  use  of  Wine  will  much  increase.  It  may 
be  too  worth  considering  whether  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people  are  not  improved  by  the  use 
of  a  wholesome  beverage  such  as  mild  wines 
offer,  rather  than  ardent  spirits,  and  whether  in 
any  event,  the  Government  would  not  show  wis. 
dom  in  keeping  down  the  duty  on  wines  tor  the 
purpose  of  a  more  extensive  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  is  still  high  on  man. 
afacturei>  ef  leather,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im. 
portation  has  kept  pace  with  those  articles  on 
which  the  duty  is  repealed, — a  proof  that  they  are 
necessary,  and  we  can  obtain  them  from  no  other 
source  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  In  short,  our  whole 
trade  is  in  a  flourishing  ^tate.  The  importatiou 
of  silk  and  leather  manufactures  has  increased 
50  per  cent,  in  five  years,  while  that  of  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures  has  nearly  doubled  with, 
in  the  same  period,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  a  further  extension  in  the  ratio  of  our  in. 
creasing  population.  Of  the  whole  imports,  less 
than  10  per  cent,  (as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,)^ 
only  is  re.exported  to  the  West  India  and  Mckr. 
can  markets, — which  clearly  shows,  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  consumption,  that  the  goods  are  suit, 
ed  to  our  wants,  and  that  we  cannot  supply  bur. 
selves  with  them  elsewhere. 

The  French  themselves  attach  much  value  to 
the  intercourse  with  this  country,  and  view  with 
satisfaction  the  interchange  of  articles  the  manu. 
factures  and  products  of  the  soil  of  each  nation, 
and  which  each  derives  benefit  in  exporting  to 
the  other.  But  according  to  data  furnished  by 
the  French  journals,  it  is  apparent  they  overrate 
the  amount  of  the  trade. 

In  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu. 
ties,  April  1834,  on  the  question  of  the  indemnity 
bill,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Duchatel, 
states  the  exports  to  ths  United  States  as  foU 
lows:— 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

These  accounts  are  from  January  to  December 
of  each  year.  Besides  the  disagreement  between 
the  French  statement  and  our  own  for  each  year, 
there  is  a  general  irregularity  in  the  sums  as 
compared  with  ours,  which  is  altogether  unac. 
counuble.  The  whole  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
possibly  for  effect,  the  Minister  being  desirous  to 
impress  on  the  Deputies  the  loss  the  nation  would 
sustain  by  an  interruption  to  the  trade,  which 
might  arise  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to 
pass  the  bill.  Tde  loose  and  inexact  manner  the 
exports  are  estimated  in  France, is  a  cause  why  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  above  statement. 
The  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  ofexports 
of  dry  goods,  is  by  weighing  them  and  fixing  a  rate 
of  export  duty  per  kilo-gramme,  which  rate  has 
been  established  many  years,  without  reference  to 
the  cost  ofmanufacture.  Thus  a  piece  of  silk  which 
cost  4f.  the  ell,  will  pay  the  same  duty  as  one 
which  cost  2f.  the  ell,  at  the  same  time  the  dear- 
er may  weigh  less  than  the  cheaper  piece. 

Our  statements  derived  from  the  Treasury  Re. 
ports  are  plain  facts,  which  shew  that  the  trade  is 
advantageous,  has  been  on  the  increase  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  will  become  still  more  extensive 
if  the  harmony  now  existing  between  the  two 
countries  be  maintained.  T. 

"  We  understand,"  ssys  the  Globe  of  yester. 
day,  '*  that  information  has  reached  the  War  De. 
partment,  stating  that  several  rencounters  have 
taken  place  between  some  of  the  citizens  uf 
Georgia  and  parties  of  the  Creek  Indians  who 
crossed  from  Alabama  into  that  State,  and  com. 
mitted  many  depredations.  Persons  have  been 
killed  and  wount'ed  on  both  sides,  and  the  inhabi. 
tants  seem  much  alarmed  at  the  conduct  and 
threats  of  the  Indians,  and  have  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  for  a  militia  force  te  pro. 
tect  them — and  the  Governor  has  requested  the 
interposition  of  the  President  to  relieve  ths  citi. 
xens  of  Georgia  from  this  state  of  things.** 

Great  age. — Jennings  Allen,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolutionaxy  war,  died  lately  in  Fairfield  Dia. 


trie*,  S.  C.  at  the  sgs  of  one  hundred  mnd  ft 
teen  ye«r«. 


Strawberries — ExTBirsivc  Brkakfast.— 
Under  date  of  May  29,  17SS,  we  And  this 
paragraph  in  one  of  Miss  H.  More's  letters . 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  of  CJie^ 
ter'a  Sermons  were  out  of  print  ia  eight 
days.  I  hope  the  age  is  not  so  bad  M  we 
took  it  to  be  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  Tery 
good,  when  the  strawberries  at  Lady  Stor- 
mont's  breakfast,  last  Saturday  rooming', 
cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

This  sum  is  equal  to  about  $700,  which 
will  support  a  whole  family  a  year,  or 
buy  land  enough  for  a  farm. 

Manual  Labor  and  Mental  Cclti- 
vATioN. — "  My  conviction — not  lightly 
taken  up,  but  the  result  of  lung  and  ear. 
nest  thought — is,  that  daily  occupation 
with  manual  labor  is  in  no  way  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  mental  cultiva. 
tion  and  refinement ;  that  so  far  from  the 
exercise  of  mechanical  employment  daily, 
for  a  moderate  time,  being  detrimental  to 
the  mental  powers,  it  has,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  a  decided  tendency  to  strengthen 
them ;  and  that  if  those  who  at  present 
serve  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  wri- 
ters,  were  to  employ  several  hours  a  day 
in  mechanical  labor,  their  bodily  health 
would  be  improved,  and  their  writings 
would  take  a  character  of  vigor,  startling 
even  to  themselves.  They  would  find 
the  workshop  a  more  healthy  atmosphere 
than  the  drawing  room.  There  is  no  rea. 
son,  save  ignorance,  why  any  thing  like 
degradation  should  attach  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  working  mechanics.  Tliere 
is  no  r<^ison,  save  ignorance,  why  they 
should  not  have  dwellings  as  good  as 
their  employers,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of 
comfort.  There  is  no  reason,  save  igno- 
rance, why  they  should  not  have  refresh, 
ing  baths,  after  their  daily  toil,  and  abun. 
dant  change  of  comely  garments  condu. 
cive  to  health.  There  is  no  reason,  save 
ignorance,  why  they  should  not  have 
abundance  of  good  and  well. prepared 
food  for  the  body,  and  access  to  books  of 
all  kinds  for  the  proper  culture  of  the 
mind.  There  is  no  reason,  save  igno- 
rance, why  they  should  not  have  acce,S8  to 
theatres,  and  operas,  and  lectures  of  all 
kinds,  and  picture  and  sculpture  galle- 
ries, and  museums,  far  more  imposing 
than  any  thing  the  world  has  yet  beheld. 
There  is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why 
the  great  body  of  the  working  people 
should  not  possess,  in  addition  to  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  comfortable  mainte- 
nance of  the  body,  all  the  pleasures  of 
mental  refinement,  which  :iro  now  only 
within  the  grasp  of  the  very  rich.  There 
is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why  the 
ruling  power  of  the  state  should  not  be 
in  their  own  hands,  and  all  else,  save 
only  the  excitements  of  ostentation  and 
expensive  sensuality." — [Tait's  Maga. 
zine.]  *      .      \ 

There  is  much  truth  and  good  sense  in 
the  preceding  paragraph — enough,  in- 
deed, to  secure  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
happiness,  to  thousands,  if  they  will  be- 
lieve, and  t0i// it.  ._«, 
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The  veaerabie  M.  D'Ornay,  member  of  th« 
Acadaray  of  Science*  of  Rouen,  died  recently 
at  Paris,  aged  upwards  of  100. 

A  I^efT^nd  of  Numbernlps, 

(A  TXRV  CELKDRA  TKD    GeRMAN  rAIRY.) 

Trantlated  from  the  German. 
Oqo  day  as  Numbernips  was  sunning  himsel 
in  the  corner  of  his  old  garden,  which  was  now 
like  any  other  pan  of  the  Harz  mountain,  there 
came  trotting  gaily  along  a  woman  who  attracted 
his  attention.  She  had  one  child  in  her  arms,  she 
carried  one  on  her  back,  she  led  one  by  the  hand, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  boy  bore  along  a  heavy 
basket,  which  was  to  be  filled  with  greens  for  the 
cow.  A  mother,  thought  Numbernips,  is  a  good 
creature  to  be  sure,  she  drags  on  her  four  chil- 
dren, waits  upon  them  without  a  murmur,  even  if 
■he  haa  the  weight  of  thj  basket  besir'e.  These 
thoughts  made  hiiu  wish  to  have  some  talk  with 
the  good  woman.  She  set  the  children  down  on  the 
grass  and  stripped  some  leaves  from  the  bushes 
la  a  little  wrhile  the  baby  began  to  grow  tired  and 
to  cry.  The  mother  left  off  her  work,  played 
•nd  frolicked  with  the  children,  took  the  little 
one  up,  jumped  about  and  sang  to  it,  at  last  rock- 
ed it  to  sleep  in  her  arms  and  returned  to  her 
work.  Soon  the  flies  bit  the  little  sleeper  and  he 
began  his  music  again;  but  the  mother  did  not 
grow  impatient;  she  went  into  the  woods  and  pick- 
ed strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  put  the 
smallest  child  to  her  breast.  This  motherly  ma- 
nagement pleased  Numbernips  much,  but  the  lit- 
tle sryer,  who  had  ridden  on  his  mother's  back, 
woold  not  be  contented,  he  was  a  naughty,  vio* 
lent  boy,  threw  away  the  berries  that  his  kind 
mother  offered  him,  and  then  cried  for  them  to 
eat.  At  last  she  grew  impatient,  and  called  out, 
come  Numbernips  and  take  away  this  screamer. 
Immediately  Numbernips  took  the  figure  of  a 
coal-man,  stepped  up  to  the  woman  and  said — 
Here  I  am,  what  would  you  have  7  The  woman 
wu  very  much  frightened  at  this  sudden  ap|>ear- 
ance,  but  she  was  a  brave  hearted  woman,  and 
•ooB  gathered  courage.  I  called  you  just  now, 
said  she,  to  still  the  children,  but  as  they  are  now 
quiet  I  do  not  need  you,  though  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness.  Do  you  know,  said 
the  old  fellow,  that  people  do  not  call  nie  here 
unpunished  ?  I  hold  you  to  your  word,  give  me 
ttie  screamer  that  1  may  eat  him,  I  have  not 
met  with  so  nice  a  bit  for  a  long  time.  As  he 
■aid  Ibis,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
boy. 

As  a  ben,  when  ahe  sees  a  hawk  hovering 
high  in  the  air,  or  the  wicked  wolf  creeping 
into  the  yard,  first  calls  her  chicks  into  the  se- 
cure hencoop,  then  ruffles  her  feathers,  spreads 
out  her  wings  and  begins  with  her  str«ng  foe, 
an  unequal  contest,  so  did  the  woman  seize  the 
black  coal.man  fiercely  by  the  beard,  doubled  her 
fist,  and  cried  out,  monster,  you  must  first  tear 
my  motherly  heart  from  my  body  before  you  take 
away  my  child.  Numbernips  had  not  expected 
so  violent  an  attack  ;  he  stepped  back,  having 
never  before  felt  the  strong  gripe  of  a  human 
hand,  ile  smiled  kindly  on  the  woman  ;  do  not 
disturb  yourself,  said  he,  I  am  no  flesh  eater,  as 
you  suppose,  and  will  do  you  and  your  children 
no  harm,  but  let  me  have  the  boy,  I  like  his 
leaks,  I  will  bring  him  up  for  my  own,  I  will 
clothe  him  in  satin  and  silk,  make  a  brave  knight 
of  him,  and  he  shall  grow  up  a  brave  knight, who 
one  of  these  days  will  support  his  father  and 
brothers.  If  yuu  ask  a  hundred  crowns  for  him 
I  will  pay  you  now. 

Ha,  ha,  laughed  the  woman,  you  like  the  hoy, 
do  you,  he  is  one  of  athousand,  that  I  would  nut 
■ell  tor  all  the  treasures  in  the  world. 

You  fool,  answered  Numbernips,  have  you  not 
besides  three  children  who  give  you  trouble  and 
pain,  whom  you  can  hardly  feed,  and  who  plague 
yon  day  and  night? 

Woman — Oh  well  I  am  a  mother,  and  must 
follow  my  calling,  children  give  pain,  but  they 
also  give  pleasure. 

Numbernips — Fine  pleasure  to  bear  with  their 
bawling,  to  drag  them  and  feed  them. 

Woman — In  truth,  sir,  you  do  not  know  a  mo. 
ther's  joys,  all  her  labor  and  fatigue  is  sweetened 
by  die  friendly  look,  the  pretty  smiles  and  lisp. 
ings  of  the  little  innocent  creatures.  If  I  look 
only  at  the  little  gold  headed  fellow  as  he  hangs 


on  me,  the  little  flatterer,  he  is  n6t  crying  now 
yeu  see.  Ob,  if  I  had  a  hundred  hands  I  would 
lift  and  carry  any  thing  in  working  for  you,  dear 
little  creatures. 

Numbernip* — But  has  your  husband  no  hands 
to  work  7 

Woman — Oh,  indeed  be  has,  I  feel  them  some 
times. 

Numbernipf — What,  does  your  husband  dare 
to  raise  his  hands,  and  against  such  a  wife  ?  I 
will  break  him  of  that  trick,  the  murderer. 

Woman — (laughing) — You  will  have  a  great 
many  necks  to  break,  if  you  break  the  necks  of 
all  the  husbands  who  abuse  their  wives — they 
are  a  poor  race,  and  those  who  wed,  take  sor- 
row to  bed — but  it  must  be  borne,  for  why  was  I 
married. 

Numbernipt — If  indeed  you  knew  that  the 
men  were  a  bad  race,  you  were  much  to  blame 
when  yon  married. 

Woman — May  be  su,  but  Stephen  was  a  brave 
lad,  who  had  a  good  trade,  and  I  was  a  poor  girl 
wittiout  a  dowry.  He  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  gave  me  a  wild  man's  dol- 
lar, and  the  bargan  was  made.  He  afterwards 
took  the  dollar  away  from  me,  but  I  have  the 
wild  man  still. 

Numbernipa — Perhaps  you  have  made  him 
wild  by  your  obstinacy. 

Woman — Oh  he  has  driven  that  all  out  of  me, 
I  assure  you.  He  is  a  violent  fellow.  If  I  be- 
haved like  an  angel  he  would  be  more  furious  in 
the  house  than  you  good  Numbernips  are  in  the 
mountain,  and  then  he  tells  me  of  my  poverty 
and  tbst  stops  my  tongue.  If  I  had  brough:  with 
roe  a  portion,  I  would  stand  my  ground  better 
with  him  1  assure  you. 
Numbernipt — What  is  your  husband's  trade  ? 
Woman — He  is  a  glass  trader.  His  calling 
makes  him  cross,  sometimes.  The  poor  fellow 
bears  his  heavy  loads  from  Bohemia,  year  out  and 
year  in.  If  he  breaks  a  glass  on  the  way  I  and 
the  poor  young  ones  must  suffer,  but  love  blows 
do  no  great  damage. 

Numbernipt — but  can  you  love  your  husband 
when  he  abuses  you  so  ? 

Woman — Why  nut  7  Indeed,  is  he  not  my 
children's  father.  That  makes  up  for  all,  and 
they  will  pay  far  all  our  troubles  when  they 
grow  up. 

Numbernipa — Poor  comfort,  children  reward 
their  parents  with  trouble  and  care  indeed  !  The 
last  drop  of  comfort  will  be  drained  from  your  cup, 
when  the  Emperor  sends  them  far  away  in  his 
army  to  be  killed  by  the  Turks. 

Woman — Oh  fie  !  that  does  not  trouble  me  : — 
if  they  die,  'tis  for  their  Emperor  and  country, 
in  their  proper  calling.  But  if  they  live,  they 
gel  booty  an>l  gladden  their  parents'  hearts. 

Upon  this,  Numbernips  began  again  to  traffic 
for  the  boy  ;  but  she  gave  him  no  answer,  crowd- 
ed the  leaves  into  her  basket,  tied  the  little 
screamer  fast  to  her  bell,  and  Numbernips  turn, 
ed  as  if  he  was  going  to  leave  her,  but  as  her 
load  was  very  heavy,  she  called  him  back  and 
■aid,  I  have  called  you  once  before,  help  me  np, 
und  if  you  would  do  me  any  farther  kinduess, 
give  the  boy  who  pleases  you  so  much  a  Good 
Friday  penny  to  buy  him  a  couple  of  biscuits. — 
To-morrow  the  father  comes  home,  and  will 
bring  us  some  white  bread  from  Bohemia.  I  will 
help  you  up,  said  Numbernips,  but  if  you  will 
nut  give  ine  the  boy,  you  shall  have  no  penny. — 
Very  well,  said  the  woman,  and  went  her  way. 

The  farther  she  went,  the  heavier  grew  her 
basket,  and  every  ten  steps  she  had  to  take 
breath.  She  thought  something  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  perhaps  Numbernips  had  played 
her  a  trick,  and  hid  a  heavy  stone  among  her 
leaves.  So  she  put  her  basket  down  on  the  next 
fence  and  emptied  it.  But  there  fell  out  leaves 
only  and  no  stone.  Then  she  filled  it  half  up, 
and  put  as  many  leaves  in  her  apron  as  it  woud 
hold,  but  soon  it  grew  too  heavy  again,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  throw  away  some  more,  which 
made  the  stout  woman  wonder  greatly,  for  she 
had  often  carried  hone  much  larger  quantities  of 
grass,  and  never  felt  such  fatigue.  Nevertheless 
she  set  her  household  in  order  when  she  got 
home,  threw  the  leaves  to  the  goatand  little  kid, 
gave  hei  children  their  supper,  putlhemto  sleep, 
said  her  evening  prayers,  and  quickly  and  gaily 
sunk  herself  to  slumber. 


The  first  red  of  the  morningt  uid  the  waking 
baby,  who  called   for    his  breakfast  with  a  loud 
voice,  disturbed  the  healthy  slumbers  of  the  bu- 
sy wife  and  called  her  to  her  daily  labor.     She 
went   first,   according  to  her  custom,  with  her 
milk   pail  to  the  goat's  stall — What  a  dreadful 
sight.     The  good  old  goat,   who  nourished   the 
family   with  milk,  lay  there  stiflf  and  cold,   her 
feet    stretched  out,   already  dead,    but  the  kid 
was    rolling   its    eyes   in   its     head,    stretched 
out  its  tongue,  and  shewed  by  many   sigm  that 
it  was  near  dying.     Such  a  misfortune  had  never 
happened  to  the  good  woman  since  she  had  been 
a  housekeeper  ;  struck  dumb  with  fear,  she  sunk 
down  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  put  her  apron  before 
her  eyes,  that   she  need  not  see   the  pain  of  the 
dying  kid,  and  sighed  deeply.     Unhappy  woman, 
thought  she,  and  where  will  my  rudu  husband 
begin   when   he  comes   home ;  the  blessing    of 
God  in  this  world  is  gone  from  me.     In  a   mo. 
ment  she  drove  this  thought  from  her  mind — If 
the  dear  goat  was  iby  only  blessing  from    God 
what  is  thy  Stephen,  and  what  are  thy  children  7 
She  was  ashamed  that  she  had  been  so  hasty. — 
Let  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  go,    said   she,  I 
have    my   husband  and  my   four  children — The 
fountain  of  milk  for  my  nursling  is   not  dried  up, 
and  there  is  water  in  the   well  for  the  rest— -And 
if  Stephen   is  angry  and  treats  me  ill,  it  is  no 
matter,  I  shsU  lose  nothing   by  it.    The  harvest 
is  near  at  hand,  I  can  go  and  reap,  and  in  winter 
I  will  spin  till  late  midnight, — so  I  shall  be  able 
to  buy  another  goat,  and  if  I  get  her,  I  shall  have 
the  kid  without  doubt. 

As  she  thought  thus,  she  dried  up  her   tears, 
gained  her  courage,  snd  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
she  saw  lying  at  her  feet  a  leaf  which  shone  as 
bright  and  yellow  as  gold.     Quickly  she  sprung 
up,  run  with  it   to  her  neighbor,  the  Jew's  wife, 
showed  her  what  she  had  found,  with   great  joy. 
The  Jewess  owned  it   to  be  pure  gold,  took  the 
usury  and  paid  her  for  it  two  thick  dollars  down 
upon  the  table.     Every  heart's  sorrow  was  now 
forgotten.    Such  a  treasure  in   money  the  poor 
woman  had    never  before  had  in  band.     She  ran 
to  the  baker  and  bought  bread  and  butter  and  • 
shoulder  of  mutton,  that  she  might  prepare  sup. 
per   for  Stephen  when  ho  came  home    at    night 
tired  and  hungry.     How  the  little  ones  jumped 
to  meet    their  mother    when    she    came  in  and 
brought   them  such  an  unusual  breakfast.     She 
gave   herself  up   to  the  joy  of  feeding  hungry 
children  ;  and  then  it  was    her  first  care   tn  get 
rid  of  the  goat,  which    she   thought    killed   by 
witchcraft,  and  to  hide  this  family  misfortune  aa 
long  as  possible  from  her  husband.     But  her  as. 
tonishment  exceeded  every    thing  when  she  by 
chance  looked  into  the  manger  and  saw  a  whole 
heap  of  golden    leaves.     If   she   had   read  the 
Greek  popular  tales  she  would  have  quickly  sup. 
posed  that  her  dear  goat    had    died    of  an    in. 
digestion   like  that  of  King   Medas  ;  as  it  wa« 
she  supposed  something  of  the  sort.     She  sharp.   • 
ened  her  knife,  cut  open  the  dead  goat,  and  fooiid 
in  its  stomach  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  a  green- 
ing apple,  and  another  smaller  one    in    the  sto. 
niach  of  the  kid. 

Now  she'knew  no  end  to  her  riches,  yet  in 
possessing  it,  she  began  to  feel  a  care  how  she 
should  keep  it.  She  became  uneasy,  fearful, 
felt  her  heart  beat,  knew  not  whether  ahe  had 
better  put  her  treasure  in  the  chest,  or  bory  it 
in  the  cellar.  She  began  to  be  afraid  of  thieves  ". 
and  treasure  diggers.  She  was  not  willing  that 
Stephen  should  know  all,  since  she  feared  that 
he  would  be  carried  away  by  avarice,  take  pos- 
session of  the  gold,  and  leave  her  and  her  child- 
ren to  starve.  She  reflected  long  how  she  should 
manage  the  matter,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
cenclusion. 

The  priest  of  the  village  was  the  patron  of  all 
good  wives  who  were  oppressed — whom  he  al- 
ways supported,  either  out  of  kindners,  or  be- 
cause he  considered  them  the  weakest  party,  he 
gave  them  all  due  honor,  and  never  suffered  those 
husbands  who  were  strikers  to  misuse  his  spirit- 
ual duughteiB,  but  if  complaints  of  such  treatment 
reached  his  ear  he  laid  a  hard  penance  upon  the 
unruly  house  tyrant,  and  always  took  the  side  of 
the  wife.  Thus  he  had  never  spared  the  staff  of 
pensnce  over  the  grumbling  Stephen,  hoping  by 
means  of  it  todrive  his  ill  humor  out  of  the  house. 
'1  he  good  woman  hastened  to  this  comforting  aool 
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curert  repeated  to  him  her  adrenture  with  Num. 
bernipe,  told  how  he  had  helped  her  to  a  great 
treasure,  and  what  anxiety  ahe  felt  about  it—  she 
proved  the  truth  of  her  story  by  showing  the 
whole  treasure  which  she  had  brought  along  with 
her.  The  Priest  crossed  himself  at  the  wonder, 
fal  occurrence,  rejoiced  heartily  at  the  fortune  of 
the  poor  woman,  and  turned  his  csp  back  and 
forward,  to  try  to  find  some  good  counsel,  as  to 
how  she  should  keep  possession  of  her  wealth, 
and  slso  to  find  means  to  prevent  the  ill-humored 
Stephen  from  getting  it  into  his  hands. 

After  he  had  considered  the  matter  for  some 
time,  he  said,  listen  my  daughter,  I  will  give  you 
good  counsel.  Weigh  the  gold  that  I  may  keep 
it  faithfully  for  you.  I  will  then  write  a  letter  in 
thr  Italian  language  which  shall  say,  that  your 
brother  who  years  ago  went  into  foreign  parts 
was  in  the  Venitian  service,  and  then  sailed  to 
India,  where  he  dted  and  left  all  his  wealth  by 
will  to  you,  on  condition  that  the  Priest  of  the 
parish  shall  take  care  of  it  for  you,  that  it  may  be 
for  your  sole  use.  I  desire  neither  pay  nor  thanks 
from  yon,  only  consider  tliat  you  owe  the  holy 
Church  a  thank  ofiering  for  the  blessing  heaven 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  and  dedicate  a  rich  mass 
robe  to  the  vestry.  This  advice  pleased  the  wo. 
man  greatly;  she  promised  the  Priest  the  robe,  he 
weighed  conscientiously  in  her  presence  the  gold 
to  the  last  drachm,  placed  it  in  the  Church  trea- 
sury, and  the  woman  took  her  leave  of  him  with 
a  gay  and  light  heart. 

Numbemips  was  no  less  the  patron  of  the  wo. 
man  thaii  the  parish  priest,  but  it  was  with  this 
difTerence — the  latter  honored  the  female  sex 
particularly  (as  he  said)  becaufce  the  virgin 
Mary  belonged  to  it,  without  having  any  pre- 
dilection for  any  individual  maiden,  which 
might  have  brought  reproach  on  his  good  name — 
Numbemips  on  the  other  hand,  hated  the  whole 
human  race  on  account  of  one  girl  who  had  jilted 
him,  though  his  humor  had  now  taken  a  mild 
tone,  and  induced  him  to  protect  and  be  gracious 
to  one  siugle  little  woman.  As  much  as  the  good 
wife  had  won  his  heart  by  her  feelings  and  her 
conduct,  bO  much  also  was  he  displeased  with 
the  rude  Stephen,  and  felt  a  great  longing  to  re. 
v«ng«  the  good  woman  upon  him,  to  play  him  a 
trick  that  would  vex  and  worry  him,  and  thereby 
make  him  so  humble  that  the  good  wife  should 
have  her  wish  and  get  the'  upper  hand  in  the 
bouse.  For  this  purpose  he  saddled  the  mom 
ing  wind,  set  out  and  gallopped  over  mountain  and 
valley,  spied  like  an  outrider  all  the  roads  and 
cross  paths  of  Bohemia,  and  when  he  saw  a 
wanderer  with  a  load  he  was  behind  him  and 
watched  bin  as  narrowly  as  the  owner  of  a  has. 
ket  lookk  after  its  contents. — In  this  way  it  was 
impossible  for  the  heavy  laden  Stephen  to  escape. 
At  the  hoar  of  vespers  came  along  a  stout  man 
with  a  great  pack  on  his  back.  Under  his  heavy 
steady  step  ihe  burden  that  he  carried  was  heard 
to  sound.  The  watcher  was  rejoiced  as  ho  saw 
him  at  a  distance,  th<it  his  prey  was  now  secure, 
and  roused  himself  to  do  his  best.  The  panting 
Stephen  bad  nearly  gained  the  top  of  the  moan- 
tain,  the  last  swell  of  it  alone  remained  before 
him,  and  then  his  way  home  would  be  all  down 
hill.  So  he  strove  to  gain  the  summit,  but  the 
mountain  was  steep  and  his  load  heavy.  He  wan 
forced  more  than  once  to  rest,  and  pot  his  knotty 
staff  under  the  basket  to  take  off  its  heavy  weight 
while  he  wiped  off  the  sweat  tUat  stood  in  great 
drops  on  his  forehead.  After  stretching  his 
strength  to  the  utmost,  he  reached  the  top,  and  a 
flae  straight  path  led  down  the  other  side.  In 
the  middle  of  the  path  lay  a  pine  tree,  which  had 
been  cut  down,  but  the  stump  was  left  standing 
as  straight  as  a  candle,  and  as  smooth  as  the  top 
of  a  table,  and  all  around  it  was  the  green  grass. 
This  sight  was  so  inviting  to  the  traveller  and  so 
convenient  for  a  resting  place,  that  he  immedi. 
ately  deposited  his  loaded  basket  on  the  stump, 
and  stretched  himself  opposite  to  it  on  the  soft 
grass.  Here  he  thought  over  how  much  clear 
gain  his  wares  would  bring  him  this  time,  and 
found  after  a  close  calculation,  that  if  he  did  not 
spend  a  single  penny  in  the  house,  but  depended 
on  the  skilful  hands  of  his  wife  for  food  and 
clothing,  he  should  make  enough  to  buy  him  an 
ass  in  the  Schmeidherg  Market,  and  to  load  him. 
The  thought  of  how  gaily  in  future  he  should 
load  bis  beast  and  trudge  along  by  his  side,  came 


to  him  at  the  time  when  his  shoulders  were 
smarting  under  the  pain  of  the  load,  and  was  so 
agreeable  to  him  that  he  continued  the  train  of  it. 
If  I  once  get  an  ass  said  he,  a  burse  will  soon 
follow,  and  when  I  get  a  horse  in  the  stall,  I  shall 
soon  get  a  patch  of  ground  to  raise  his  hay  upon 
— from  one  field  I  shall  come  to  have  two,  from 
two,  lour,  in  time  a  whole  acre,  and  at  last  a  farm, 
and  then  shall  Elsy  have  a  new  gown.  He  had 
got  thus  far  with  his  project,  when  Numbemips 
laised  a  whirl.wind  around  him  and  overthrow  at 
once  his  basket  of  glass,  so  that  the  broken 
wares  fell  into  a  thousand  peices.  This  was  a 
thunderbolt  to  Stephen's  heart :  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  he  heard  at  a  distance  a  loud 
laugh;  perhaps  he  was  deceived,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  echo  giving  back  the  sound  of  the 
breaking  glass.  He  thought  it  was  mahcious  tri. 
uniph,  and  as  the  whirl-wind  seemed  to  him  su* 
pernatural,  he  easily  divided  the  author  of  his 
misfortunes.  Ob,  complained  he,  oh  Number- 
nips,  what  have  I  done  to  you  that  yon  take 
away  from  me  my  morsel  of  bread,  my  bitter 
sweat  and  blood  —alas  I  am  a  man  dead  while  I 
am  yet  alive.  He  then  got  up  in  a  kind  of  rage, 
and  uttered  all  sorts  of  reproaches  to  the  moun. 
tain  spirit — villain,  said  he,  come  and  murder 
me,  since  thou  hast  taken  away  from  me,  all 
that  I  have  in  the  world.  Indeed  his  life  was  of 
no  more  value  to  him  in  that  moment  than  a  bro. 
ken  glass.  Numbemips  however  kept  out  of  his 
sight  and  hearing.  Poor  Stephen  resolved,  if  he 
would  not  carry  his  basket  home  empty,  that  he 
must  gather  np  the  fragments  of  glass,  that  he 
might  exchange  them  at  the  glass-house,  for  at 
least  a  pair  of  glass  dishes  for  the  beginning  ef 
a  new  trade.  Melancholy  as  the  merchant 
whose  ship  and  its  lading,  its  men  and  mice  have 
all  been  swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  ocean, 
he  descended  the  mountain  bearing  with  him 
many  hard  thoughts  and  occupied  with  many 
speculations  as  to  how  he  should  make  up  his 
loss  and  continue  his  business.  He  at  last  re- 
collected the  goat  which  his  wife  had  in  the 
stall,  yet  she  loved  it  like  her  children,  and 
willingly  he  knew  she  woald  never  part  with  it. 
He  resolved,  however,  upon  this  trick  to  pre- 
vent his  loss  being  known  at  home.  He  deter, 
mined  not  to  go  back  to  his  house  in  the  day- 
time, but  at  midnight  to  steal  in,  drive  away  the 
goat  to  the  Schmeidherg  market,  and  spend  the 
money  for  which  he  sold  it  in  purchasing  new 
wares — but  en  his  return  he  would  reproach  and 
upbraid  his  wife  for  having  through  carelessness 
suffered  the  goat  to  be  stolen  in  his  absence. — 
With  this  well  arranged  plot,  he  threw  the  bro- 
ken fragments  in  a  heap  near  the  village  in  a 
hedge,  and  awaited  with  great  anxiety  for  the 
hour  of  midnight  in  which  he  might  rob  hidiself. 
When  twelve  struck,  he  took  his  thievish  path, 
climbed  over  the  low  gate,  opened  the  inner  door 
and  went  in  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  goat's 
stall ;  he  was  fearful  lest  his  wife  should  find 
him  engaged  in  such  wicked  doings.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  the  stall  wss  open,  which  sur. 
prised  him,  though  it  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he 
found  in  the  neglect  a  sort  of  justification  of  his 
designs.  But  he  found  the  stall  all  empty  and 
bare ;  there  was  nothing  there  with  life  and 
breath,  neither  goat  nor  kid.  In  the  first  terror 
bethought  some  nore  adroit  thief  had  been  be- 
fore him,  for  misfortunes  seldom  come  single. — 
In  astonishment  he  sunk  down  upon  the  straw 
and  a  heavy  sadness  came  over  him  that  this  last 
attempt  to  renew  his  traffic  had  failed  him. 

After  the  busy  Elsy  had  come  back  from  the 
priest,  she  had  employed  herself  very  carefully' 
in  making  preparations  to  receive  her  husband 
with  a  good  feast,  to  which  she  had  invited  her 
friend  the  priest.  He  was  to  take  along  with  him 
a  mug  of  spiced  wine, and  at  the  cheerful  feast  toan. 
nounce  to  Stephen  the  news  of  his  wife's  legacy, 
and  upon  what  conditions  she  wos  to  share  it.  To- 
wards evening  she  looked  anxiously  out  at  the 
window,  to  see  whether  Stephen  was  coming, 
went  out  of  the  door  in  her  impatience,  looked 
up  the  street  with  her  black  eyes,  and  wonder, 
ed  what  kept  him  so  late  ;  and  when  night  came, 
her  care  and  anxiety  followed  her  into  her  bed. 
room ;  and  she  thought  net  of  her  supper,  and  no 
sleep  visited  her  eyes,  until  morning,  when  she 
fell  into  a  restlers  slumber.  'Poor  Stephen  was 
not  loss  tired  snd  troubled  in  the  stall.    He  had 


•o  little  strength  and  spirit  left,  that  he  dared  not 
knock  at  the  door.  At  last  he  aroused  himself,' 
knocked,  and  said  in  a  sad  tone — Dear  wife, 
awake  and  open  the  door  to  your  husband.  As 
soon  as  Elsy  heard  his  voice,  she  sprung  like  • 
dart  from  her  couch,  opened  the  door,  and  em- 
braced her  husband  with  joy,  but  he  returned  her 
hearty  embraces  in  a  cold  and  hasty  manner,  set 
down  his  basket,  and  threw  himself  sullenly  oa  • 
bench.  When  the  gay  wife  saw  his  sad  counte. 
nance,  it  went  to  her  heart.  What  troubles  yon, 
husband,  said  she,  surprised  :  what  i«  ibo  matter? 
He  answered  only  by  sighs  and  groans.  Sb« 
continued  to  question  him  about  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  and  his  heart  was  so  full  be  could  not 
long  conceal  his  misfortune  from  his  trusty  wife. 
When  she  found  that  Numbemips  had  been  play, 
ing  him  a  trick,  she  understood  the  ffood  inten. 
tions  of  the  Spirit,  and  could  hardly  repress  her 
laughter,  which  would  have  displeased  poor  Ste. 
phen.  He  did  not  take  notice  of  her  seeming 
gaiety,  but  asked  anxiously  about  the  Goat.  This 
amused  the  good  woman  still  more,  for  she  saw 
he  had  been  spying  about  the  house.  Why  are  . 
you  concerned  about  my  Goal,  said  she :  you  tMV« 
not  yet  asked  about  the  children  ?  The  gos?^,j^  . 
carried  off  to  pasture,  perhaps — leave  off  vewir 
yourself  shout  the  malice  of  Numberntps  ;  wte  ' 
knows  but  he  will  still  make  up  your  loss  l6  foa  * 
in  some  other  and  better  way  7  You  may  wait 
long  enough  for  that,  said  the  desperate  man. — 
Oh  !  said  the  wife,  good  often  comes  nnloo^d 
for — take  courage,  Stephen,  to  be  sure,  you  have 
no  glass,  and  I  have  no  goat,  but  we  have  four 
stout  children,  and  four  stout  arms  to  feed  them 
and  ourselves :  these  are  ail  onr  wealth.  God 
have  mercy,  cried  the  sorrowful  man,  if  the  goats 
are  gone  ;  then  throw  the  four  babies  into  the 
waier,  I  can  never  feed  them.  Well  then,  I  can, 
said  Elsy. 

At  this  moment  the  good  priest  came  in ;  be 
had  beard  the  conversation  while  he  stood  at  , 
the  door.  So  he  took  up  the  word,  and  preach, 
ed  Stephen  a  sermon  on  the  text  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  after  he  had 
with  sufficient  sharpness  explained  to  him  the  law, 
he  announced  to  him  the  jfood  news  of  his  wife'e 
legacy,  took  out  the  Italian  letter  and  interpreted 
the  contents  of  it,  that  the  present  priest  of 
the  parish  was  to  be  the  executor  of  the  will, 
and  that  he  had  already  received  the  money  into 
his  safe  hands. 

Stephen  stood  stupified  at  the  news,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  bow,  as  the  priest  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  the  mighty  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  took  off  his  cap  as  he  did  so ;  at  last  he  em-  - 
braced  most  tenderly  his  wife,  and  irom  that 
time  Stephen  was  the  most  pleasant  husband, 
the  kindest  father,  and  most  careful  provider, 
for  idleness  had  never  been  his  fault. 

The  honest  priest  from  time  to  time  change'] 
the  gold  into  money,  and  bought  with  it  a  good 
farm  on  which  Stephen  and  Elsy  lived  the  rest  of 
their  life.  The  remainder  of  the  money  he  put 
to  interest,  and  guarded  the  capital  of  his  pa. 
risbioner  as  carefully  as  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  never  taking  any  reward  for  h>s  services 
but  the  Mass  Robes  which  Elsy  took  care  to 
make  so  splendid,  that  an  Archbishop  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  them. 

This  tender  and  faithful  mother  hved  to  a  great 
old  age  in  happiness  with  her  children,  and  Num- 
bemips' favorite  grew  to  be  a  brave  man,  ajrved 
for  along  time  in  the  Emiteror's  army  under  Wal. 
lestein  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  became  in 
time  a  very  celebrated  officer. 

BfOTICK  TO  MANVFACTURBRS. 

Sr3-  ;$iMON  F.\IRMA>,  ol  the  villateof  Lansin;- 
b'lreh,  in  :lie  county  of  K«n«;elaer,  and  late  oINew. 
Vork,  lia<  iiivrnteO  and  put  in.  operation  a  Machine  for 
malting  Wrought  NaiU  with  square  pointe.  Thif  machine 
Kill  iiiaRu  about  tfixiy  6<l  naila,  and  about  l»i'iy  lud  naila 
in  a  niiiritr,  and  in  the  •.tme  proportion  Urger  alsea. 
evon  to  i)|)ih«,  lor  ahif  >a.  The  nail  i«  b  miniered  and  comea 
iroiii  I  In;  tnacbiiie  coiii|ilctely  hcatfd  bi  reilnrr*.  (hat  itr 
c:>pai  i(v  lor  Iteinir  clenilit  il  is  fcood  and  »ure  One  hor^e 
pimci  i«  HUltii^iciii  lodiivr  oin;  iiiacliine,  a«i'  iiiav  '••i|y 
be  d|i|>lieil  wbcit  fucli  |>ower  lor  »triviii^  uiatlnnery  iaiH 
o|wraiion.  Maid  Katrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  aaabore,  to  any  peraoriawho  may  apply  Torihaia 
a:i(0ona8  they  may  be  male,  and  on  ihe  moai  reaaonsLle 
teriiu.  He  alaodeairea  to  aell  one  haliolbia  patent  ri(hi 
for  the  ua«  ofaaid  machine*  throughout  the  United  8M(ea. 
Any  j>eri>os  deairinf  lorilier  information,  or  topurchaae, 
will  pleaae  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Ur.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Laoalngburfh. 

August  15. 1833  AaQtfBMkr 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL.. 


Raiuioad  AMD  Canal  Map. — Price,  in 
pocket-book  or  morocco  cover,  with  70  pa- 
ges of  letter-press  description,  92 — put  up 
in  marble  paper  cover,  with  the  letter  press, 
so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail,  $1.50.  The  sheet 
alone,  to  be  put  in  the  3d  volume  ot*  the 
Journal,  91. 


TLAFAYFJTE. 
HE  Eulogy  by  Johh  Uuxncy  Adami,  on  the  Life  and 
8ervic«a  of  ttiii  BeiiKfactor  of  Mankind  ;  on  n  biautiful 

Kper  «nd   type  ;  wiili  «  s[iiriie«»  medtUion  pentogrtfkie 
tnuat.    U  juft  puWIsliBd  tud  for  »«'«  J>y 
MA  D.  K.  MlNOB,35  Wallit 

9^  The  subaeriber  w.ll  •taortly  conimeiice  a  Saturday 
•veninf  newspaper— containing  ad)  the  news  of  the  week, 
Ibreign  and  domestic,  worthy  of  recording,  entitled 

KNICHT*S   I^EEKIjY    DISPATCH. 

It  will  contain  much  curious  matter  with  illustrative  en- 
gravings on  w(rk1  ;  the  price  will  be  three  tents  jier  week, 
and  in  all  cases  subscribers  will  be  called  upoit  monthly  for 
tbe  aniuunt  uf  tlieir  subscriptions ;  to  those  who  will  ^y 
in  advance  for  12  monthn  will  be  ^iven  a  handsome  copper- 
plate engraving  of  some  distinguished  cliaractcr.  An  ex- 
tended prospectus  will  shortly  be  issued. 

JOHN  KNIGHT, 
Editor  of  the  past  4  vols,  of  the 

Mevbancics'  Magazine. 

PTHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  k.  MACHINIST— 
BACTICAL  Treatises  of  Civil  Engineering,  Engin- 
eer Building,  Machinery,  Mill  Work.  Enalne  Work,  Iron 
Founding,  Jic.  Ac.  Designed  for  the  useor  Enitineerh,  Iron 
Maaters,  Manufacturers,  and  Operative  Me<:hanica.  By 
Charles  John  Blunt  and  K  Macdonald  Stephenson,  Civil 
Engineers,  Arcliitecu,  Ac.  &c.  Contiistiiig  of  examples 
workeJ  through  their  entire  detail  of  fundamental  princi- 
pla, organization,  and  progress  of  execution;  and  being  in 
every  case  the  known  great  works  af  British  and  Foieign 
Eiigiat:eriiig  complete  aud  at  length.  Exemplifying  the 
Practical  api  lication  of  the  Laws  of  Static*,  Dynamics, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  General  Me- 
chanics; accompanied  by  full  reports,  specilicaiioni,  esti- 
aaatM,  and  journals  of  progress;  and  illustrato<l  by  tlie 
formulc,  calculatioas,  tables,  Ac.  in  use  by  the  Arst  au- 
thorities. The  working  plans  and  general  -views  of  these 
twportant  subjects  are  laid  down  in  wriginal  drawings  of 
great  practical  accuracy  and  careful  execution,  and  occu- 
pying npwards  of  live  hundred  folio  and  imperial  folio 
plates.  In  DIvtsitms,  containing  from  ten  to  fourteen 
plates  in  a  folio. — Price  one  guinea. 

Of  tbiagreatwo'k,  the  three  hrst  Divisions  are  received 
and  for  sale  by  WM.  A.  CULMAN,  No.  122  Broadway, 
•gent  in  th«  Hulled  States  for  ttie  Publisher— who  soliciu 
•ubscription!>  and  the  particular  attention  of  Engineers, 
Iran  Maaura,  Manufacmrers  and  Operative  Mechanics, 
toward  the  saleia  the  United  Slates  of  ihU  excellent  and 
■aeful Publieatiun.  llfeb  3t 

RAILROAD  CASTIN08. 

MAHT  It  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Lagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Stiojt,  will  make  tu  order  car 
whaals,  chairs  und  knees,  iuiil  every  other  Jescription  of 
cai>lings  required  lor  railroads.  K-ly  lebU 

SUPERIOR 
OARDKW  AND  AORICi;t.TVRAX.   8KED8. 

4HHB^L        The   Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
'  ^^^^^B  '"PO'y  <*'  Garden  and  Field  beeJs   growth 
^H|^^^p  of  1834  ;  among  which  arc  all  the  finest  cab- 
^^^^^   bagas,  cauliflower,  brocolie,  radishes,  peas, 
...^JB^b^    fcc.  that  are  cultivated  In  England,  France, 
anil  Hiiliunt!,  tueetlier  with  every  son  that  can  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  couniiy,  an<l  which  are  grown  ex- 
pressly for  my  use  fromst<ick  furnishetl  anil  raised  by  ihe 
ninsi  experienced  sardeners  tn  ihiscouiitry  ;  in  short,  ev- 
ery article  emanating  from  my  store,  i  warrant  genuine 
an4  trash. 

Alto,  skinlese  oat:>,  poiaroa  oats.  44  lb.  weight  in  the 
buahal,  perrennial  rye  gsass,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  gra^s,  Herd's  grass,  white  mul- 
berry, and  yellow  lo.-.ust  seed*,  spiing  tares  nr  vetches, 
genuine  mansel  wuizel,  and  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
aeeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  larroers. 

Canary,  Hemp,  Kape  and  other  bird  seeiis  ;  wlioletale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommotlating  terms.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound  ami  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  deparmeni  embraces  the  choicest  vari- 
ety lo  be  lout»4  la  this  coiinirt ,  in  whieh  are  included 
chuice  double  double  D'lhlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinks,  Oerman  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal. 
soma,  with  an  cdditlon  nl  several  new  varieties,  accoropa- 
nisd  with  a  printed  direction  for  culture  and  niaiiiigenieut. 

Orders  will  be  punctually  auended  lo  and  carefully 
packed  and  tbrwarued  a«  .lirecled,  but  as  the  cidl^ction  of 
distant  debts  are  often  tr<uibles(inie  anil  sometimes  imprai- 
tibie  it  is  desired  that  iiaiisfaciury  rel'ereiice  be  nia'le  to 
per^K>n<•  in  Albany,  when  the  order  i.4  noi  urr niiipanied 
\.i<hthu  money.  W.  THOKBUKN. 

347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Olfice  ) 

•»•  Mf.Tliortourn  is  also  Agent,  and  will  at  all  times  r-  • 
ceive  subscripiioMii,  fortheNaw  York  FARMKKand  Ame 
rican  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  CIuartichly  Joirnal  ol  Ag- 
ricultuia,  Morhaniis,  and  Maiiuiactures ;  Mxchanics' 
M&aA.ziiiK  a>d  Regist«rof  Inventions  and  ImprovemenU  ; 
■edthe  Amkkican  RailroadJouknal  aud  Advocate  of  la- 
Icraal  ImprovemeMa ;  publeshed  at  No.  3o  Wall  street,lN. 
y.,kyP.  K.  MiMen,  _  F-r«tbiii 


MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  Not.  1  amd  8  or  Vol 
UMC    At   rOR  JaNHART   ANtl   FCBRCARY,    1835.— 

The  two  lirsl  numbers  of  volume  5  are  now  published  and 
for  sale  at  35  Wall  street,  and  at  the  principal  bookatorea. 
These  numbers  contain  a  great  number  and  variety  of  ar> 
licles,  both  useful  and  entertaining  ;  and  arc  printed  in  a 
style  altogether  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  numbers 
of  the  work,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kimt  pubUsbed. 

Bound  or  stitched  voluineo  may  be  had  single,  or  in  com- 
plete aettt,  at  the  office.  No.  35  Wall  atreet,  of 
D.  K.  MINOR. 

H         AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PITBLICATIONB. 
ENRY   U.    WOOUIIULL,  of   WhealMnd,   Monroe 
county.  New  York,  is  agent  for  Ihe  folktwing  Publications: 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  flOOO  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  95.00— Semi  Weekly,  at  $4  INI  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per 
annum 

The  Mechsanics'  Magazine,  two  volumes  aj  ear,  at  $3.00 
pel  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mcchanica, 
at  $5.00  per  annum,  or  91.35  per  number. 

The  Family  Magazlne,416  pages  a  year,  at, $1.50  in  md- 
vauce. 

The  Monthly  Repoailory  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  pages  a  month,  at  9100  in  advance, 
now   in  tlie  Stn  volume,  bound  volumes  $l.iS 

The  Ladies'  CoinpaniOH,  of  54  pages  a  meiith,  •t93.0o 
per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91-Min  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Monrocounty,  will  be  promptly  attendtd  to.  September 
19,  1834.  n6v0  Clf. 


<U- TOMrNSKIVD  *.  DURPKK«i>l  Palmyra, 
Uanufaclurert  uf  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
e<«tabli8haieiiii(i  Huilnuii,  under  the  ranie  ol  Dur/er,  May 
It  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out splice)  lor  incliiieil  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Asto  the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arereferredtoJ.B.  Jervis.Eng.  M.  Ii  H.R.  R  Co.  Alba- 
ny :  or  James  Archibald.  Knpineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware <>anal  and  Raihroad  Company,  Caibondule,  Lucerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hu  Ison,  Cotu.nbia  county.  New- York,  t 

January  iO.  I8.t3  \ 

PATENT  HAMMKRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

{C3~  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordera  may  be  addresaed  to  Mcssra.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING li  CO.,  Albanv,  or  lo  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepl.13-  1  y 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

S^Tlie  Proprietors  or  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiablishment,  stiualed  ana 
oiile  from  Boston.    Tbe  iniprovemsnts  consist  of 

No.  I.  BoiltT  Houte,X(tet  by  30  feel,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  L^etmetive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  BlacksmitM't  Skop,Mreel  by  30,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  beivy  work. 

No.  3.  L0c»wutiv4  Htuti,  54  feet  by  35,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Enginea.  Several  of  llie  beat  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  iitatas  have  bean  put  in  this  eatablish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  islate, 
IM  feet  by  40,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  fcc. ;  Patlorn 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  wodi ;  three  Trip 
Hammeis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupula  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  :3  horse  Steaio  Engine,  which  could  be  dispena^ 
With ;  aud  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  wiih  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  iwoCupolas,  CofC oven, Cranes,  lie.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  large 
ware-houfc,  containing  Patterns  for  tbe  Caatings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  I<ocomotive  and  oUier  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  Shafts  Sioves,  Urates,  Ice.  Ac. 
These  were  made  of  itie  mo^t  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  val»«. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feel  by  .16,  containing  a  large  slack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Sieel.  This 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  lOoms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  tor  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
teroa.  stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  tec. 

The  abiave  establitbmeat  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantage*  for  some  kinds  of  businras  than  any 
•ther  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  tbe  harbors  of-Besion,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  lo  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
blishQiert;  among  Others,  the  great  chain  and  Uft  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Nqvy  Yaid  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  oi  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Kailroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yanke.*-,"  now 
running  on  the  lalUir  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  punhasi-d 
by  the  Btatr  ol  Penn>ylvania,  were  built  at  tlusi  works. 
With  the  i'.ttterntand  Maclilnery  now  in  the  pmuiaeM,  13 
Locomoii  veil  and  as  many  tenders,  beside*  a  great  quautily 
of  cars  and  waggops,  could  be  made  per  animm- 

For  terms,  aoply  to 

THOB.  J.  ECKLEY,Treas'.  Ac  ,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Boaten,  Dec.SO,  1834. 


STKPHEMSONt 

Builder  e/a  tuperior  style  of-fa**enger  Cart  fit  Rail' 
rood, 
No.  S64  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  atreet, 
New- York. 
SJ- RAILROAD    COMPANIES    would    do    well  to 
examine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harltem   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J-Utf 

RAILROAD  CAR  IVHEELS  AKD  BOXRSf 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

XS'  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  filled  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefiferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundty,  Peterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  Ihe  subscibers  at  Paierson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tirea  turned  complete. 

J8     ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OR08VEN0R. 


RAILMTAT  IROBI. 

93  tons  ol  1    inch  by 
MO      do.     U      do. 

40      do.     I|      do. 
auo      tio.    a        do. 
800      do.    H      do. 

soon  expected. 

i  inch,        Flat  Bart  in  lengths  o 
do.      14  10  15  feel,  counter  sunk 
do.      holer,  endscutalan  ancle 
do.      of  46  degree;,  with  spli- 
do.      cfng    plates  and   nails  to 
J  suit. 

850do.of  Ed?e  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inchea  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inchea  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  "ii,  2%,  3},  3,  3|,  34,  and  3^  inchea  diameter  far 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hbove  will  be  sold  Iree  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Uovernments,  and  the  Drawback 
:akcn  in  part  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

8  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  saioples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  oi  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Biitaln,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  (o  examine  them.  d'lmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

X3^  Ciiinpassesol  varioussiiesaad  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magiiil'ying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  larre  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Inatru- 
roenis,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  Ptiecl, 

J3I  6l         curaer  of  Maidfn  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING  ■ 
INSTRUMENTS. 

!l3~TXe  eabscrbar  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru' 
nieiiis  in  tiis  prolesaion,  iiuirranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  ol  c;>3tructlon  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manulaciureti  in  the  United  States;  asvcral  of 
which  are  eniuely  a«is.  among  which  are  an  Impioved 
Compass,  wiih  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
bu  taken  with  or  without  thj  use  ol  the  needle,  with  pcr- 
IVcl  accuracy — also  a  Railruail  Ooniomeicr,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Ooniomeier 
uUactied,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  aurposes 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Inaiiument  Maker, 

No.  •  Dock  at.,  Philadelphia. 

Thefolsowing  reeemmendaiions  are  respectfully  aob- 
milled  lo  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otners  interested. 

Baliimorr,  l.lSi. 

in  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  Igairumtnts  man- 
uf'actureil  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  in- 
lormatioii.The  wIhiI:)  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
uf  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  aeven. 
The  whole  nunrbcr  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  etglit. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  (he  aerviceol  the 
Engineer  and  Uraduaiion  Department- 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tllff 
have  in  fBClaeedeil  builiulc  repairs,  except  from  acc.denis 
to  which  all  InstrumenisofthCjttind  are  liable. 

I  have  round  that  thy  paueina  for  the  levels  and  com- 
l^ses  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  decription  ol  Uoniomalerihat  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed in  laying  the  rails  on  itlli  Road. 

This  inairument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  refer- 
sing  telescope,  m  place  of  tbe  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  acarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  moai com- 
pletely adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insiiumeni  that  I  have  yet  aeen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  a>e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  beaa.highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  ihv  triend, 
JA.MES  P.  STABLER,  Sup>t  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Phllsdelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Hiving  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
SHy  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superioi:  lo  any  other  instrument 
of  I  lie  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  mostchccrfMll/  r» 
commeiiil  it  to  Enriiieersaad  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  CILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Uennaiitown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ua«d  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  YoiiU!;,  of  /liiladelphia.  In  which  he  has  comiiined 
the  propertied  of  a  Tlieodulile  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  ihese  liisiruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  uf  Engineers  aa  preferable  lo  any  others  tor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng .  Ph'Ud. 

ml  ly  Qermaai.  ai)d  Norriai.  Raitaroad 
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NEW-YORK,  FEBRUARY  '.Jl,  1835. 
■    f  ~  

We  i^ive  to-day  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Jessup's  Hotel,  on  the  even- 
ing of  7th  inst.,  in  relation  to  the  Genesee 
Canal.  We  consider  this  Canal  as  one  of 
the  principal  veins,  which,  when  completed, 
will  connect  two  great  arteries  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  surveyed,  and  should, 
beyond  all  question,  be  promptly  and  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Legislature. 

^-    The  friends  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

'  Canal  will  no  doubt  be  highly  gratified  to 

learn,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  on 

the  whole  line,  (we  allude  to  the  projected 

,  tunnel  of  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,) 
may  be  partially  obviated.  Recent  explo- 
rations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  summit,  by 
persons  qualified  to  judge,  have  satisfied 
them  that  but  a  short  distance  f|:om  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  the  waters,  east  and  west 
of  the  dividing  ridge,  may  be  connected  by 
a  tunnel  not  over  a  mile  in  length,  having 
all  the  advantages  with  regard  to  the  pro- 

Eosed  feeders  which  the  present  summit 
as.  Should  this,  on  actual  survey  and 
measurement,  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  of 
which  we  are  assured  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  continuous 
water  communication  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  will  be  removed,  and  give 
further  stimulus  to  the  friends  of  this  na- 
tional improvement  to  persevere  in  the 
grand  undertaking. — [Somerset  Whig.J 


New  Jersey  have  resolved,  10  to  3,  "that  the 
passage  oi  any  act  'ly  tne  Lesislaturc,  authori- 
'uini;  any  Railroad  across  the  State  would  b«  im- 
politic, in  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Sate,  and 
deeply  injurious  to  the  interest  oi  the  State. — 
[Journal  of  ("Commerce.] 


The  Florida  Herald  of  the  17th  iilt,  contains 
the  message  ot  Governor  £a*on  to  the  Legiala- 
lative  Council  of  that  Tc-iiory.  A  topic  of  gen-  t 
eral  interest  in  it,  is  the  information  it  gives  as  to  | 
the  want  of  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  only  charts  that  the  numerous 
Americ»3  ;iirigators  of  the  adjacent  waters  have, 
are  compilations  from  former  French  and  Brit- 
ish research.  C>overnor  Ecton  thinks  himself 
authorized  to  assert  that  statistical  investigations 
will  show  that  nearly  one  half  of  .^i«  whole  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  passes  tlirougli  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  And  yet  this  immense  amount 
of  trade  is  guided  on  a  teopestuous  and  danger- 
ous coast,  by  charts  made  by  foreign  nations,  and 
become  incorrect  from  the  alterations  produced 
in  the  bars  and  in  the  depth  of  water  by  cnrrents. 
There  arc  two  important  points  where  light  hou- 
ses arc  wanted. 


...ii7iir«ey  Railroadt. — The  Common  Council  of 


Ecvrr. — Th  s  Ottervatore  Triettina  gives  the 
following  extract  from  the    Egyptian  Moniteur  : 
"  Alexandria,  Nov.  15. 

"  The  Viceroy  set  out    some  time  ago  on  his 
annual  journey  through  Lower   Egypt,  on  which 
he  devotes  his  attention   particularly    to  agricul- 
ture.    He  will  Chen  go  to  Cairo,  and  afterwards 
(O  Upper  Egypt,    in  order  to   animate  there  also 
the  labors   of  agiiculture   by    hia  presence.     At 
the  time  when    tho  Egyptians   were    carrying  on 
the  war  in  the  Morca  there  were  at  Alexandria, 
no  more  than  thirty    inexperienced  carpenters. — 
At  that   time  large  ships   could  not    enter  this 
port  without  difficulty.     It  was  necessary  to  send  ■ 
to  Europe  lor  men  who  were  able  to  second  the  ' 
plans   of  the    Viceroy.     Every  body  ktiows  the  ! 
success  of  his  persevering    efforts.     Alexandria  ^ 
now  pus8es.<es  a  large  nrsenal,  a   well  disciplined  ' 
Act:,  commanded  by  officers  who  liavo  been  fdu-  i 
caiuii  in  France  and  England,  and  lastly,  a   naval  I 
school.     Tlie  ol&cers  of  tho    navy    now  are,   1  | 
general  of  division,  or  admiral,  1    brigadier  gen- 1 
cral,  or  vice-admiral,  I  colonel,   or  vice-admiral 
15  lieutenant    colonels.    15  adjutant  majors,  15 
adjutasis,  35  captains  ot  the  first  class,  41  ditto 
ot  the  second  class,  62  lieutenants,  55  sub-lieu. 


tenants,  80  cadeu  of  the  first  class,  31    of  the 
second,    and  55   pupils   of  the    marine.     Divine 
Providence  1  as  given  to  Ali  Pacha  numerous  de- 
scendants; these  youths  are  brought  up  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  initiated  in   serious  and   useful  stu- 
dies.    The  eldest  of  tiiem.  Said  Bey,  aged  elev- 
en years,  has    already    embarked    on   board  the 
Admiral's  ship,  the  Saint  Jean  d'  Acre,  as  cadet, 
of  the  second  class.     M.  Koenig,  a  Frenchman, 
acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language,  uccompa. 
nies  him,  to  instruct  him  in  French.     Ue  has  also 
a  Persian  mazier,  and  eminent   masters  are  ex- 
pected from  Enrope,  to  teach   him  drawing  and 
tht!  nautical  sciences.     M.  Carrey,  one  ot  them, 
who  has  already  an  appointment  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  came  to   Alexandria  to  instruct  him 
in  the  principal  of  the  other  European  languges. 
Twenty-six  cho0en  youugmen  have  the  honor  of 
iteing  adoiiited  to  be  the  <  ompanions  of  his  stu. 
dies.  Uniting  theory  with  practice,  he  will  proba- 
bly be  qualified,  in  6  years,  to  take  the  comntand 
of  a  man  of  war.     Two  months  ago  he  embarked 
at  Alexandria  to  commence    his    naval  appren- 
ticeship, en  the  coast  oi  Syria,   but  has  now  re- 
lumed.    The  disturbances   in  Syria  and    Arabia 
are  happily  terminated.     Some  late  troubles  that 
broke  out  in  Latakia  and  the  environs,  were  stop. 
ped,    as^it    were,  injtbeir  birth.     The   works  in 
cleaning    the  course  of  the    Nile    are    continued 
with  unparalleled  activity.     More   than  12,000 
workmen  are   divided  into    regiments,    and   dis- 
tributed  in  the  two   branches   of   the  river,  of 
Damietta  and  Rosetta ;  their  number  is  daily  in- 
creased ;  a    vast  quantity  of  earth  is  siready  re- 
moved, and  the  materials  for  the  works  are  ac. 
cumulating.     At  the  desire  of  the  engineers  em- 
ployed on  the    works,  Ceresy  Rey    lately  had  a 
hundred  excavating  machines  made  in  the  arse- 
nal  of  Alexandria,  which  were  immediately  sent 
and  are  now  at  work.     Thus  a    most  useful  and 
colossal   work    is  carried  on  before  our  eyeu  in 
this  country   which    possesses   so    many  monu- 
ments of  ancient   splendor.     The   prosperity  of 
Egypt  must    be  infinitely   increased  if,  as    there 
is  every  reason  to  hope,  the  plan  to  regulate  the 
inundation  of  the    river  should  b«   successful. — 
The  Pacha,  who  neglects  nothing  to  accomplish 
this  work  has  addressed  a  most  flattering    letter 
to  Mr.  Brunei,  the   conuactor  for   the  Tbamaa 
tunnel,  to  induce  him  to  come  at  least  for  one  or 
two    months    to  Egypt,  in   order  to  examine  the 
banks  oi  the   Nile,  and  to  forward  the    work    by 
his  couiisel  and  experience  :  if  Mr.   Brunei  de- 
clines  he    It)    requcsied  at   Uast   to  recommend 
tt;io;her    <  ngincir.     It     was    Marshal     Vlarmont 
wiio   snitujesicd  ".his  step  to  the  Viceroy.     Next 
in    iiniKTrtmci   to  this   great   work   will  be   the 
new  Railroad,  which  is  to  be  made  from  Cairo  to 
Suez.     Thus  there  will  be   a  convenient  channel 
of  communication  between   Europe  and  India  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Galloway,  on  whom  ike  Pacha 
has  conferred  the  dignity  of  Bey,  is  gone  to  Eu, 
rope  to  procure  materials  for  the  Ratlro^d- 
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J   Gknesss  and  Allbgany  Canal  Meet- 

iMo. Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  meeting 

of  citizens  of  New-York,  friendly  to  Inter- 
nal Improvement,  was  convened  at  Colonel 
Jessup's  Union  Hall,  corner  of  Greenwich 
and  Courtlandt  streets,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  7,  1835,  Christian  Bergh, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Messrs. 
George  F.  Hopkins  and  Edwin;  Williams 
were  appointed  Secretaries. 

After  a  full  discussion  ofthe  subject,  and 
statements  having  been  uiatle  to  the  Meet- 
ing, showing  tiie  importance  of  ihe  proposed  ; 
Canal,  the  following  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,    That   the  proposed    Canal 
^rom  Rochester  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Olean 

on  the  Allegany  river,  through  the  vall-.^ys  of 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany,  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  this  State,  and  particu- 
larly to  this  city,  as  it  would  open  a  direct 
communication  with  the  valleys  ofthe  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson. 

2.  Resolved,  That  when  we  consider  that 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany  Canal  would 
form  a  union  ofthe  Erie  Can-il  w.th  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  (the 
Mississippi  and  its  tr.tnjtaries,)  watering 
thirter-n  Stalf^*  ami  Territories  ofthe  Ame- 
rican Union,  we  rannot  but  view  it  as  supe. 
rior  in  its  advantagt^s  t'>  the  pre.'-'ent  con- 
nexion of  the  Erie  Canal  with  tlie  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  lumher,  for  ships  and  habi- 
taiiotis  in  this  coiiiniercial  emporium,  forms 
an  additional  reason  for  makin;;  the  pro- 
posed Canal,  as  in  the  valleys  ofthe  Gene- 
see and  Allegany  abundant  supplies  of  tim- 
ber, and  other  lumlier,  ofthe  best  quality, 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

4.  Resolved,  That  on  a  deliberate  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered  that  the  proposed  Canal,  of  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  is  estimtited  to  cost 
only  about  seven  hundred  thousanJ  dollars, 
•we  aie  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  project  of 
internal  improvement  promises  so  great 
benefits  to  this  city  and  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  expenditures  required. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed. Genesee 
and  Allefifany  Canal  is  the  only  feasible 
work  of  internal  improvement,  which  will 
insure  to  this  city  an  advantage  over  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  in  the  trade  of  the 
"Western  States, — an  object  for  which  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have 
expended  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing 
railroads  and  canals. 

6.  Resolved,  That  money  expended  in  the 
construction  of  Railroads  and  Canals,  is  so 
expended  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and 
increase  the  means  of  sustenance  and  com- 
fort of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens ; 
that  such  improvements,  so  far  from  con- 
suming the  capital  of  the  country,  actually 
augment  it,  iim.smuch  as  wheii  they  are 
completed,  the  money  which  thev  cost  is 
still    among    ns,^  diffused    to    the'  uses  of 

•  those  who  are  best  entitled  to  it, — name- 
ly, those  who,  bythe  sweat  of  their  brows, 
have  opened  channels  of  intercourse,  which 
experience  has  taught  us,  add  alike  to  the 
moral  and  physie::l  advantages  of  the  union  ; 
while  the  improvement  perfected,  remains 
a  perpetual  source  of  income,  thus  giving 
US  its  advantages,  by  means  eminently 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inte- 
rests of  society. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  this  City  are  hereby  ear. 
neatly    requested    to    use    their  best  exer- 


tions in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law,  at 
the  present  session,  authorizing  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  Canal  from  Ro- 
chester to  Olean. 

A  committee  of  100  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  have  this  subject  pro- 
perly presented  to  the  Legislature  now  in 
session. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  LEGISLATURE    OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW. YORK. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  Inha- 
bitants of  Ihe  City  of  New-  York,  respect- 
fully  represents : 

That  when  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Ca- 
nals   were    completed,    (in  ISi'J,)    the  as- 
sessed value  of  real  estate  in  this  city  was 
only  about    fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars ; 
that    the    same  is  now  one    himdred   and 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  ;  that  they 
believe  this  astonishing  increase  is  attribu- 
table in  a  great  measure  to  the  effects  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  is  now,  howi'ver,  only" 
partially  completed.     Its  original  projectors 
contemplated  a  connexion  of  our  tide  wa- 
ters with  the  Allegany,  the  Susquehannah, 
and  the  Delaware  Rivers.     The  two  latter 
have  been  done   by  means  of  hundreds  of 
miles    of  Canals  and  Railroads,   and  at  a 
cost  of  several  miUions  of  dollars.     For  the 
former,    not  a  cent  has  been  expended,  al- 
though   it  requires  only  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  construct  it  from 
Rochester    to    Olean,    forming    thereby     a 
communication  of  more  than  10,000  miles, 
with   navigable   rivers   that   water  thirteen 
states,  opening  to  our  market   incalculable 
quantities  of  the  choicest  timber  and   other 
lumber,   with   the  rich  productions  of  the 
tropical   regions,  and  the  produce  of  those 
great  valleys  that  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 
portion ofthe  whole  area  of  the  U.  States. 
The   interest  of  thi^  city  demands   that  it 
should  be   commenced  at  once ;  if  for  no 
other  purpose   than  to  relieve  us  from  the 
paralysing  scarcity  of  timber,  boards,   8tc., 
for  our  increasing  ships  and  houses,  which 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  habitations 
for  our  growing  population  require. 

Why  this  apparent  neglect  1  Its  impor- 
tance has  beenknown  and  long  since  press- 
ed upon  the  Legislature  in  four  successive 
messages  by  the  late  Governor  Clinton. 
Why  have  trifling  objects,  in  comparison, 
absorbed  the  attention  and  the  resources  of 
the  State  1  The  inhabitants  on  the  line  of 
this  proposed  Canal  have  never  been  out- 
lawed ;  they  are  our  patriotic  fellow  citizens, 
who  depreciated  their  own  estates  hv  con- 
tributing{to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. If  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  com- 
mon I'rivileges  of  justice,  their  sins  should 
not  be  visited  upon  your  memorialists  in 
this  city. 

The  increased  canal  revenue,  which 
would  follow  the  increased  transportation 
by  means  of  this  great  internal  opening, 
should  not  be  forever  lost  to  the  State  ;  and 
delay  is  every  day  diverting  millions  of  com- 
modities that  would  be  attracted  to  our  state, 
and  pay  tolls  to  our  canals,  and  enrich  and 
extend  our  commercial  metropolis. 

It  is  computed  that  the  immediate  en- 
hancement of  value  of  real  estate  in  this 
city  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
canal  woukl  be  at  \east five  percent.,  which 
would  amount  to  over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Pennsylvania,  under  all  her  disadvantages 
of  almost  impassable  mountains,  has  alrea- 
dy  opened  a  communication,  broken  by  al- 
ternate canals  and  railways,  and  at  an  im- 
mense  cost;  has  reached  the  Ohio  river,  and 
will  fasten  on  to  the  trade  of  the  West,  and 
bring  it  to  her  own  metropolis,  if  supine- 
ness  and  miscalculbtion  on  the  part  of  this 
State  continue  to  predominate. 


jggjYour  memorialists,  therefore,  most  re- 
spectfully, but  most  earnestly  pray,  that  a 
law  may  be  passed  the  present  session  which 
shall  require  the  completfon  ofthe  Genesee 
and  Allegany  Canal,  with  the  least  possible 
delay-  1         :  ^f 


[From  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements.] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to 
George  Carter,  of  Mottingham,  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  Gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain Improvements  in  Paddle-Wheeh. 
—Sealed  June  1,  1833. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  &c.  dtc. — iVbic  know  ye,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  George  Carter,  do  hereby  declare 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  fully  described  and  ascer- 
tained in  and  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion  thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the 
drawing  hereunto  annexed,  and  to  the 
figures  and  letters  marked  thereon  (that 
is  to  say) : 

My  invention  consists  of  certain  valvea 
added  to  the  tloat-boards  of  paddle- 
wheels,  whereby  the  water  against  which 
such  float-boards  are  acting  is  permitted 
to  flow  through,  so  soon  as  the  float-boards 
would  no  longer  be  :icting  advantageous- 
ly in  propelling  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  water  will  not  be  lifted  by 
the  float-boards  as  thev  leave  the  water, 
and  thus  the  surge  caused  by  the  back- 
water  will  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 
But  in  order  that  my  invention  may  be 
most  fully  described  and  understood,  I 
will  describe  the  drawing  hereunto  an« 
nexed.  '  v 

Fig.  1  shows  an  edge  view  orpart  of  a 
paddle-wheel  constructed  according  to 
my  invention,  there  being  only  two  sets 
of  float-boards  show'n  ;  but  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  are  similar  to  each 
set  of  float. boards,  the  invention  will  rea- 
dily be  understood  by  a  competent  me- 
chanic. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  plan  of  one  set 
of  float-boards,  together  with  the  valve 
between  them,  in  the  position  at  which 
they  are  when  under  water,  and  exert- 
ing their  most  effective  force  in  propel- 
ling the  vessel.  In  each  of  the  figures 
the  same  letters  indicate  similar  parts,  a 
being  the  main  shaft  or  axis  driven  by 
the  engine ;  b,  h,  are  float-boards,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  set  at  an  angle  with 
respect  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  inner  ends,  which  is  to 
be  closed  by  the  valves,  c,  at  the  time 
the  float-boards  are  exerting  their  force 
against  the  water;  but  the  valve  c,  turns 
on  the  axis  or  spindle,  d,  so  soon  as  the 
further  holding  the  water  would  not  be 
advantageous  in  propelling  the  vessel,  at 
which  time  thp  water  flows  freely  be- 
tween the  float. boards,  h,  and  thus  tends 
to  prevent  the  lifting  back-water.  The 
spindle  or  axis,  d,  turns  in  bearings  on 
the  framing  of  the  wheel,  and  at  the 
other  end  there  is  aflixed  a  crank,  e,  hav- 
ing a  connecting  rod,  /,  attached  there- 
to, as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  connecting 
rod,f,  is  acted  on  by  two  inclined  planes 
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affixed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  such 
manner  that  the  connecting  rod  is  aher- 
nately  forced  outwards  and  drawn  in- 
wards for  closing  and  opening  the  valve, 
c.  These  two  inclined  planes  are  shown 
separately  in  fig.  3. 

Having  now  described   the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and   the   manner  of  com- 
bining  the  various  parts,  I   will  describe 
the  manner  of  their  action.     I  will  sup- 
pose a  paddle-wheel   coostructed,  huving 
any  determined   number  of  sets  of  float- 
boards,  fitted  and  arranged  as  above  de- 
scribed.    It  will  be  evident,  that  motion 
being  communicated  to  the   same  by  the 
main  shaft,  a,  the  valves,  c,  will  success- 
ively be   closed   by  the   connecting  rods, 
^,  rising  up  the  lower  inclined  plane,  and 
will  be  kept  close  till  it  arrives  to  the  end 
of  the  plane,  when  it   will  pass  over  the 
upper  inclined  plane,    by  which   means 
the  connecting  rod  will  be  drawn  inwards 
towards  the  vessels,  which  will  turn  the 
valve,  c,  edgewise,   and   thus  no   longer 
prevent  the  water  passing   between  the 
float-boards.     I   would  observe,  that  al- 
though 1  have  here  described  the  valves, 
c,  as  turning  on    axes,  yet  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  in  place  thereof  the  same  may 
be  caused  to  slide  up  and  down  ;  nor  do 
f  confine  myself  to  the  precise  arrange- 
ment  of   parts    for  turning    the  valves. 
And  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  am 
aware  that  paddle-wheels  have  been  be- 
fore  made  with    angular  float-boards  ;    I 
do  not,  therefore,   lay  any  claim  thereto, 
but  do  hereby  wish  it  to   be  understood 
that  I  conflne    my  claim  of  invention  to 
the  placing  of  valves,  c,  to  stop  the  wa- 
ter from   flowing   between  such   angular 
float-boards  during  the  time  they  are  ail- 
vai^ageously  acting  on  the  water  to  pro- 
pel the  vessel,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  water  between   them  so 
soon  as  their  action  would  not  be  longer 
advantageous,  and  thus  tending  to  pre- 


vent  the  liitiug   the   water  as   above   de- 
scribed.— In  witness  whereof,  d:c. 
Enrolled  November  30,  1S33. 

rFriim  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Feb.] 
List  of  American  Patents  which  issued  in 
July,  18;U,  icith  Remarks  and  Exem- 
plifications by  tlie  Editor. 

1.  For  a  Saw  for  sawing  Staves  for 
Barrels,  <Sfc. ;  Aaron  Bard,  and  Simeon 
Heywood,  Lunenburg,  Worcester  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  July  8. 

2.  For  a  Machine  for  Picking  Curled 
Hair ;  John  Thompson,  3d,  Marblehead, 
Essex  county,  xMassachusetts,  July  8. 

3.  For  imprr-vements  in  the  Crane  used 
for  raising  and  removing  heavy  bodies ; 

Hezokiah    Bradford,   city  of  New-York, 
July  8. 

This  crane   is   principally  intended  for 
raising  and  removing  the  earth,  or  other 
bodies,  in  excavating  the  ground  for  ca- 
nals and  railroads,  and  it  is  so  construct- 
ed,   that    (he    boom    which  sustains  the 
load  can  he  made  to  raise  it   to  a  consi- 
derable  height,   and  deposit    it   upon  a 
bank  in  any   spot    required.     The  boom 
is  rigged  to  a  mast,   and   the   respective 
motions  are  produced  through  the  inter- 
vention   of  tackle.     The    arrangements 
have  been  made  with  much  skill,  and  so 
far  as    a  judgment  can  be  formed  from 
the  evidence  before   us,  we  see   no  rea- 
son why  the  apparatus  should  not   ope- 
rate    in   a    verj'    advantageous    manner. 
The  whole  description  has  -reference  to 
the   drawings   which   accompany   it,  and 
these,  indeed,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  its  details. 

It  is  stated  that,  "  by  the  use  of  the 
alutvc  machine,  a  horse,  or  other  animal, 
and  one  driver,  will  accomplish  the  re- 
nmval  and  deposit  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  coals,  or  other  heavy  bodies,  from  one 
spot  to  another,  or  to  and  from  a  wharf, 
barge,  scow,  or  other  vessel ;  or  remove 


and  deposit  in  the  sa'me  maiin^)-,  (ttStH^H. 
cavations,  or  in  other  similar  work,  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  or  other  heavy 
materials."    "  ..r.  ■     r. 

"  By  the  arrangements  for  altering  Ibfe 

rake  of  the  mast,  I  will,  facility  cause  the 

weight  that  is  raised  to  swing  round  whilst 

in  the  act  of  raising,  and  to  be  carried  to 

the  place  where  it  is  to  be  deposited,  go- 

veming  the  motion  thereof  so  as  to  make 

it  more  or  less  rapid,  by  merely  changing 

the  rake  of  the  mast,  and  the  position  of 

the  snatch  block,  so  that  it  shall  be  fur- 

ther    from,  or  nearer    to,  the   mast.     I 

cause  the  emptying  of  the  load,  or  the 

dumping,  as  it  is  called  by  the  workmen, 

to  be  effected  by  the  same  power  which 

raised  it,  and  at  the  moment  at  which   it 

arrives  at  its  place  of  destination." 

I      "  I  do   not  claim   as  my  invention,  or 

1  improvement,  the  introduction  of  the  use 

j  of  a  crane,  or  boom,  for  the  purpose  of 

i  raising  and  removing  heavy  bodies  ;  nor 

i  do  I  clain)  as  my  invention,  or  improve- 

I  ment,    any    of  the    several   parts    of   the 

;  above  machine.     But  I  claim  as  my  in- 

!  vention  and  improvement,  the  combina- 

;  tion  in  all   its  substantial   parts,  and  the 

above  described    new   arrangement  and 

adjustment  of  the  parts  of  said  machine 

to  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

produce  the  above  results,  when  applied 

I  to  the  purposes  above  specified." 

4.  For  a  Portable  Furnace ;  John  Lew- 
1  is,  Derby,  New- Haven  county,  Connecti- 
j  cut,  July  8. 

j  5.  For  a  Cotton  Whipping  Machine; 
I  Samuel  P.  Mason,  Killingly,  Windham 
i  county,  Connecticut,  July  8. 
i  6.  For  an  improvenient  in  the  C<m' 
1  struction  of  Haiters\  or  other,  Kettle* ; 
1  William  Porter,  and  Abraham  Sanger, 
I  Waltham,  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
j  July  8. 

j  7.  For  an  improvement  in  the  FirC' 
j  place ;  Horace  Saxton,  Erie  county, 
I  New- York,  July  8.  ♦ 

I  8.  For  a  Horizontal  Strcnb  and  Vege. 
j  table  Cutter ;  Paul  Moody,  city  of  Phiia- 
I  delphia,  July  8. 

!      The  straw,  or  vegetables,  to  be  cut,  are 
I  placed  in  a  box,  or  hopper,  in  which  they 
descend  by  their  own  gravity,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  revolving  blade, 
extending   from  the  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery of  a  horizontal  wheel.     The  pa- 
tentee says,  "  I  am  aware  that  simply  a 
wheel,  with  one  or   more  knives,  or  cut- 
ters, screwed  on  the  arms,  in  a  machine 
I  for  cutting  straw,  is  no  new  thing.     But 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  above  de- 
scribed l)ox. wheel  in  a  machine  for  cut. 
I  ting  straw,  hay.  Ace.  &c.,  which,  with  its 
regulating  bottom,  or  gauge,  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  knife  and  slitters  to  it, 
with  the  application  of  the  latter  in  the 
machine   to  cut  vegetables    square,  and 
also  the   apparatus   above  described    for 
forcing  down  and  compressing  hay,  straw, 
dtc.  &c.,  is  what  I  claim  as  my  invention 
and  improvement." 

Machines  similar  in  principle  have  been 
previously  patented  and  described  by  us  ; 
the  claim,  therefore,  should  be  only  for 
!  what  are  called  improvements,  the  gene, 
ral  construction  belonging  to  the  original 
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inventor,  and  not  being  usable  without  his 
consent. 

9.  For  a  Hammer  Hatchet ;  Joel  Howe, 
Princeton,  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 

getts,  July  8. 

If  to  tlie  hammer  pari  of  a  shingling 
hatchet,  you  add  a  claw  projpctinjf  back 
from  tho  hammer  face,  in  a  line  witli  the 
handle,  you  have  this  machine. 

10.  For  a  Plough  ;  James  Jacobs, 
Maysville,  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  Ju- 
ly 8. 

12.  For  a  Filtering  Apparatus  ;  Little- 
ton  Ayres,  city  of  Baltimore,  July  8. 

13.  For  a  Self-balancing  Slide  Valve 
for  Steam  Engines;  Johu  Kirkpatrick, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  10. 

14.  For  an  improvement  on  Hushing 
the  Sheaves  of  Pulleys,  and  on  tlieir  pins  ; 
Moses  H.  Marshall,  Gloucester,  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  July  10. 

15.  For  a  Traverse  Sleigh ;  Behi  Mark- 
ham,  Burlington,  Chittenden  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  10. 

17.  For  an  improvement  in  Railway 
Carriages^  Isaac  Knight,  city  of  Balti- 
more. !  First^jatented  March  18th,  1829; 
patent  surrendered,  and  re-issued  upon  an 
amended  specification,  July  10. 

The  same  mode  of  sustaining  the  late- 
ral thrust  of  the  axle  which  forms  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Knight,  was  also  claimed  in 
one  of  the  patents  obtained  by  Mr.  Ross 
Winans  ;  which  of  these  gentlemen  was 
"  the  true  -dnd  original  inventor,"  is  not 
a  question  for  us  to  determine. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Water  Power;  Ebenezer 
Barford,  Jay,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  July 
10. 

"  The  specific,  new,  and  superior  facili- 
ties comprised  in  the  above  described  im- 
provement, and  which  I  claim  as  my  own 
invention,  are  the  following  :  1st.  The 
construction  of  the  tub-wheel ;  its  pecu- 
liar location,  being  immersed  in  a  reser- 
voir or  cistern  of  water,  and  consequently 
not  liable  to  be  encumbered  with  ice  ; 
and  th«  manner  of  its  operation,  as  com- 
prising  the  wedge  power.  2d.  The  pe- 
culiar manner  of  using  the  water,  so  as 
to  double  its  action  upon  the  terminating 
wheel,  with  its  full  primary  force  in  each 
action.  3d.  The  general  arrangement 
and  combination  of  the  parts,  without 
specially  regarding  their  size  or  propor- 
tions, or  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed." 

Those  persons  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  hydraulics,  will  see  enough  in  the 
foregoing  claims  to  convince  them   that 
the  inventor  has  "  travelled  out  of  the  re- 
cord."    The  idea,  which  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  same  water,  in  the  same 
fall,  may  be  twice  used,  "  with  the  full 
primary  force  in  each  action,"  is  so  ma- 
nifestly fallacious,  as  not  to  require  to  be 
disproved  ;   if  it  can  be  twice  used  '♦  with 
the  full  primary  force,"  it  may  be  so  used 
a  hundred  tim»;s,  and  a  fall  of  four  feet 
would  be  as  available  as  one  of  four  hun- 
dred. 

'  In  the  plan  before  us,  a  wheel,  with 
spiral  openings  near  its  periphery,  through 
which  the  water  is  to  descend,  is  to  be 
placed  horizontally  iu  a  trunk,  or  flume  ; 


and  after  it  has  descended  through  this, 
it  is  to  be  conducted  to  an  undershot,  or 
flutter,  wheel ;  and  the  shafts  of  the  two 
wheels  are  to  be  connected  by  straps,  or 
gearing. 

19.  For  a  Steam  Bug  Destroyer  ;  Jo- 
nathan Howlet,  Greensboro',  Guilford 
county.  North  Carolina,  July  8. 

Woe  to  the  bed-bugs,  should  these 
steam  bug  destroying  machines  become 
as  numerous  as  washing,  thrashing,  and 
churning  machines,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  danger.  This  is  the  second 
from  North  Carolina,  a  State  by  no  means 
prolific  in  patented  inventions.  In  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  313,  we  described  one  from  the 
State  of  New-York,  and,  not  long  since, 
there  '.vas  one  from  the  far  West ;  and, 
what  is  somewhat  curious,  they  are  all 
alike,  and  are  also  all  of  them  similar  to 
such  as  had  been  previously  described  in 
the  English  journals.  As  the  bugs  are 
doomed  to  destruction,  it  might  be  some 
consolation  to  them  in  their  dying  ago- 
nies, to  know  that  their  enemies  will  not 
be  able  to  sustain  the  right  which  they 
claim  to  their  "  infernal  machines,"  un- 
der  the  patent  laws,  the  great  seal  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

20.  For  Propelling  Wheels;  William 
Kelly,  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
July  10. 

21.  For  propelling  machinery  by  Horse 
Potter  ;  Eliakim  Briggs,  Fort  Covington, 
Franklin  county,  New-York,  July  12. 

This  is  the  common,  inclined,  movable 
floor,  upon  which  the  horse  is  to  walk. 
The  cross  slats  are  to  be  connected  to- 
gether by  staples  and  links  on  their  under 
sides,  which,  by  their  bearing  against 
each  other,  as  the  floor  becomes  straight, 
are  to  sustain  it,  with  the  horse,  or  horses, 
upon  it.  The  doing  this  by  means  of  the 
staples  and  links,  is  the  part  claimed  as 
an  improvement.  There  are  at  least  two 
existing  pat^ts  for  sustaining  such  a 
floor,  without  ways  between  the  drums  at 
the  ends  ;  in  both  these  instances,  how- 
ever, blocks,  or  stops,  attached  to,  and 
rising  to  some  height  above,  the  upper 
sides  of  the  slats,  were  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  the  straightening  of  the  floor. 
This  latter  method  is  undoubtedly  prefer, 
able  to  that  designated  in  the  foregoing 
patent,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  safely 
depended  upon,  with  the  weight  of  a 
horse  upon  the  floor,  as  it  is  subjected  to 
a  leverage  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
cause  them  to  fail. 

22.  For  a  Chain  of  Boats,  for  inland 
navigation  ;  Gurdon  F.  Saltonstall,  Dar- 
lington District,  South  Carolina,  July  12. 

As  the  title  indicates,  these  boats  are 
to  be  so  constructed  that  two,  three,  or 
more,   may   be   linked  together.      Those 
forming  the  two  ends  present  a  sharp  bow 
to  the  water,  whilst  the  joining  ends  ter- 
minate  abruptly,  so  that,  when  brought 
together,  and   linked,  they  form  one  con- 
tinuous boat.     The   specification   points 
out   the    advantages  to   be  derived   from 
boats  thus  constructed,  and  the  patentee 
manifestly  supposes  that  the  idea  of  thus 
connecting  boats  is  altogether  new;  in  this, 
however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  will  presently 
appear.     He,  in  fact,  seems  to  think  that  | 


the  whole  arrangement  proposed  by  him 
is  original,  as  he  does  not  make  any 
claim,  01  attempt  to  point  out  in  what 
respect  the  invention  is  to  be  considered 
as  new. 

In  vol.  xii.,  p.  235,  canal  boats  are  de- 
scribed, for  which  a  patent  was  obtained, 
April  6th,  1833.  Six,  or  any  other  num. 
her  of  sections,  were  to  be  joined  toge. 
ther,  the  two  end  sections  being  so  formed 
as  to  cause  them  to  pass  readily  through 
the  water,  the  others  being  square,  to  ad. 
mil  of  their  being  conveniently  linked  to. 
gether,  just  as  in  the  case  before  us.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further  back, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
above  made. 

23.  For  a  Machine  for  Drawing  Boots ; 
Lewis  Dole,  and  Nathaniel  Peckard, 
Bowley,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
July  12. 

24.  For  Locks  for  Doors ;  Simon  Pettes, 
Bellows  Falls,  Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  12. 

25.  For  an  improved  Cider  Mill ;  Na- 
than  Booth,  Cheshire,  New-Haven  coun. 
ty,  Connecticut,  July  12. 

This  cider  mill  is  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  old-fashioned  coffee  or  bark 
mill,  with  a  conical  nut,  and  a  shell  adapt- 
ed to  it,  both  of  which  are  to  be  made  of 
wood,  the  grooves  or  spirals  upon  them 
being  formed  by  bars  of  iron  fixed  upon 
each,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. These  bars  are  to  be  an  inch 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  they  are  to 
project  their  whole  thickness  at  the  up- 
per, or  feeding  end,  but  are  to  be  let  into 
the  nut  and  shell,  so  that,  at  their  lower 
ends,  they  shall  not  rise  more  than  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch.  The  wood  between 
them,  at  the  upper  ends,  is  to  be  grooved 
out,  so  as  readily  to  admit  the  apples. 

26.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  of  Plates  for  Gun  Bar- 
rels;  Har^'ey  Mills,  Springfield,  Hamp- 
den county,  Massachusetts,  July  12. 

The  plates  are  to  be  prepared  for  weld- 
ing, by  rolling,  instead  of  by  forging,  as 
has  been  usually  done.  The  rollers  are 
to  be  somewhat  more  in  circumference 
than  the  length  of  the  barrel  to  be  formed, 
and  are  to  be  geared  together  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

Flat  bars  are  to  be  employed,  of  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  wide 
enough  to  form  the  butt  of  the   plate  by 
rolling  longitudinally ;    and  in  order  to 
give  the  taper  required,  both  in  width  and 
thickness,  the  bar  is  first  rolled  edgewise 
through  eccentric  grooves,  wide  enough 
to  receive  it,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
proper  width.     It  is  then  rolled  flatwise 
through  another  groove,  or  grooves,  ao 
formed  as  to  give  it  the  required  thickness 
at  the  butt,  the  muzzle,  and  the  interme- 
diate parts.     The    scarfing  is  performed 
in  the  same  way,  in  suitable  grooves,  as 
is  likewise  the  grooving  hy  which  it  is  fi. 
nally  prepared  for  welding.        \  -  •^:^t:.  •'. 
27.  For  a  Pump  Gauge,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel ;  James  D.  Woodside,  city 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  July 
14. 
29.  For  an  improvement  in  RaUro0d 
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Cars;  Joseph  S.  Kite,  city  ot"  Philadel- 
phia, July  14. 

30.  For  a  Platform  Balance  for  weigh- 
ing ;  Samuel  L.  Hay,  city  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  July  14. 

31.  For  a.  Bedstead  for  Invalids ;  Wil- 
liam Leo  Wooif,  city  of  New- York,  July 

16.  ''■;  ....^■..    . 

23.  For  a  Cooking  State ;  Samuel  W. 
Phelps,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  July  16. 

33.  For  a  Rarefying  Oven  Cook  Stove  ; 
Samuel  W.  Phelps,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  July  16. 

34.  For  a  machine  for  Cutting  Laths ; 
Dana  Hubbard,  Wheeling,  Ohio  county, 
Virginia,  July  18. 

A  plank,  of  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
is  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  slide  backward  and 
forward,  horizontally,  in  grooves  made 
for  that  purpose,  in  a  strong  bench  or 
frame.  The  plank  is  to  receive  its  tra- 
versing motion  of  about  eight  inches, 
from  a  pitman,  or  shackle  bar,  attached 
to  one  end  of  it,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
a  crank  on  a  fly-wheel  shaft.  A  knife, 
the  full  length  of  a  lath,  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
sliding  plank  obliquely,  making  an  angle 
of  about  20  degrees  with  the  edge  there- 
of.  The  stuff  to  be  cut  is  first  sawed 
into  boards,  and  then  cross-cut  to  the 
length  of  a  lath  ;  these  boards  are  drop- 
ped edgewise  into  a  groove  falling  so  as 
to  be  cut  by  the  knife,  the  board  bearing 
against  a  cutting  block,  faced  with  steel 
on  its  under  side.  The  laths  pass,  as 
they  are  cut,  through  an  opening  made  in 
the  plank  for  that  purpose. 

35.  For  a  Cheese  Press ;  Sylvester 
Ktbbe,  Schoharie,  Schoharie  county,  New- 
York,  July  18. 

-  36.  For  a  Steam  Fireplace ;  John  W. 
Cochran,  Lowell,  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  18. 

The  apparatus  here  patented  is  intend- 
ed to  heat  dwelling  houses,  ships,  and 
other  places,  by  means  of  steam  gene- 
rated by  a  fire  in  a  common  open  fire- 
place,  or  caboose,  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  fire  for  culinary  or 
other  purposes. 

A  boiler  of  metal  is  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  back  and  jams  uf  an  ordinary 
fireplace.  The  back  part  of  this  boiler 
is  to  fit  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
and  its  ends  against  the  jambs  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  we  apprehend,  to  be  in  contact 
with  them,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
allow  heated  air  and  flame  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  The  height  of  this  boiler, 
judging  from  the  drawing,  will  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  breast  of  the  fire- 
place, and  its  depth  at  bottom  about  a 
foot,  whence  it  is  to  slope  back  as  it  as- 
cends ;  it  is  to  have  feet  ut  the  bottom,  to 
raise  it  from  the  hearth.  There  are  to  be 
two  long  rectangular  cavities  in  the  front, 
something  like  ovens,  into  which  the  flame 
is  designed  to  enter,  to  increase  the  heat- 
ing  effect,  the  double  plates  surrounding 
these  cavities.  Water  is  to  be  admitted 
through  a  pipe  at  top,  and  steam  is  to  es- 
cape through  another  pipe,  and  to  be 
thence  conducted  around  a  room,  or 
W)ierever  it  may  be  wanted. 


37.  For  a  Bush  for  Mill  Spindles ; 
Samuel  Merchant,  Otiio  county,  Virginia, 
Ju  y  22. 

Metallic  wedges  are  to  be  so  placed  in 
the  common  woud  bush  as  to  form  a  col- 
lar around  the  neck  of  the  spindle,  with 
a  piece  of  gum  elastic,  or  some  similar 
material,  between  the  wood  and  the  me- 
tallic wedge,  so  as  to  give  elasticity  there- 
to, and  thus  to  relieve  it,  in  some  degree, 
from  dead  friction. 

38.  For  an  Improvement  in  Wagons,  or 
other  Wfieeled  Carriages  ;  Reuben  Rich, 
Albion,  Oswego  county,  New- York,  July 
22. 

The  specification  of  this  improvement 
is  somewhat  laconic,  yet  the  writer  termi- 
nates iiis  description  as  though  the  few 
remarks  made  had  been  productive  of 
some  fatigue.  The  whole  which  can  be 
called  descriptive  is  in  the  following 
words  :  "  The  wheels  are  the  same  as 
common  carriages,  except  the  hubs,  and 
the  axles  in  the  hubs.  The  axle  in  the 
hubs  is  a  bar  of  iron  through  the  hub,  with 
the  ends  made  round,  sticking  out  of  the 
hubs  about  two  or  three  inches,  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  axles  are  made 
permanent  in  the  hubs,  and  revolve  round 
with  the  wheels,  and  the  frame  is  ex- 
plained in  the  drawing ;  so  it  needs  no 
further  explanation  about  it." 

39.  For  a  Retaining  Box  for  Oil  in 
Upright  Journals ;  Henry  Barton,  Ro- 
chester, Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  July  22. 

Below  the  box  in  which  the  upper  gud- 
geon of  a  vertical  shafl  revolves,  there 
is  to  be  a  cup  for  containing  oil.  The 
box  is  secured  to  the  framework  by  a 
flanch  on  its  upper  side,  and  descends 
upon  the  gudgeon  so  that  a  cap  fastened 
upon  the  shaft,  just  below  the  box,  may 
have  its  sides  rise  so  as  to  surround  the 
said  box,  without  touching  it.  The  cup 
qfiay  then  be  nearly  filled  with  oil,  which, 
from  the  height  of  the- rim  of  the  cup,  will 
necessarily  flow  in  between  the  gudgeon 
and  the  box.  When  the  shaft  is  to  have 
a  rapid  moiion,  this,  as  the  cup  revolves 
with  it,  would  tend,  by  centrifugal  force, 
to  throw  the  oil  out  of  the  cup  ;  a  recess, 
or  groove,  is,  therefore,  formed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  cup,  to  retain  the  larger 
portion  of  the  oil,  and  thus  to  counteract 
its  tendency  to  overflow. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  retaining  box  are  stated 
to  be,  "  first,  the  efi'ectual  preservation 
of  all  such  bearings  from  becoming  dry, 
heating,  and  wearing,  and  deranging  their 
relative  positions,  prevent  fire  from  fric- 
tion, which  has  not  unfrequently  been  the 
result  of  rapid  motion.  Secondly,  a  great 
saving  of  oil,  as  the  cup  saves  all  that  is 
applied.  Thirdly,  a  saving  of  time,  for, 
with  the  addition  of  the  retaining  cup, 
once  a  week  will  be  of\cn  enough  to  ap- 
ply oil,  when,  without  it,  from  once  to 
four  times  a  day  is  required,  in  most  ca- 
ses. Fourthly,  cleanliness  in  all  fine  ma- 
chinery, as  nothing  can  flow  down  the 
shaft,  or  spindle,  to  foul  or  otherwise  dis- 
figure  or  injure  below." 

40.  For  a  machine  for  Blocking  Horse 
Collars ;  Nathan  Post,  Norfolk,  St.  Law- 

4  rence  county.  New- York,  July  24. 


41.  For  a  Regulated  Pressure  Engine ; 
Daniel  Livermore,  Civil  Ei.guieer,  Blairs- 
ville,  Indiana  cou.iiy,  Pennsylvania,  July 
24.  ^ 

This  is  a  very  ingeniously  contrived 
hydraulic  engine,  for  applying  the  power 
ot  water  to  drive  nmclnnerv,  by  a  regu. 
lated  pressure.  The  description  ol'  ii  is 
of  great  lenirth,  and  it  was  our  design  to 
have  epitomized  it,  accompanying  our  ac. 
count  with  the  necessary  cuts.  The  ar- 
tide  is  not,  liowever,  yet  prepared,  and  as 
we  anticipate  the  reception  of  an  account 
of  its  actual  operation  from  the  inventor, 
who  is  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  practi- 
cal operation,  we  shall,'  for  a  time,  post- 
pone  the  intended  publication. 

42.  For  a  Plough;  Henry  Peachey, 
city  of  Philadelphia,  July  25. 

43.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine  ;  Gideon 
Hotchkins,  Windsor,  Broome  county, 
New. York,  July  25. 

Although  a  very  labored  description  is 
given  of  this  thrashing  machine,  and 
certain  distinct  claims  are  made,  there 
still  is  not,  in  our  apprehension,  any  thing 
presented  which  is  new.  The  machine 
is  of  the  cylinder  and  concave  kind,  with 
beaters  which  swing  upon  bolts  passing 
through  circular  heads,  in  a  way  that  is 
well  known. 

44..  For  improvements  in  the  Process 
of  Tanning ;  Edward  S.  and  Daniel 
Bell,  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Virgi- 
nia, July  28. 

45.  For  a  Female  Auger  for  cutting 
Wagon  Spoke  Tenons  ;  John  Lenher,  Co- 
calico  township,  Lancaster  county,  Penn. 
sylvania,  July  28. 

Bitts  for  cutting  round  tenons,  or  pins, 
have  been  long  and  well  known,  and  have 
also  been  used  for  tenoning  spokes  for 
wheels.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
very  imperfect  description,  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  the  one  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  patent ;  if  there  is,  it  consists 
merely  in  a  change  of  shape,  without  the 
production  of  any  new  effect,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  any  improved  means. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  an  improve- 
ment in  augers,  or  bits,  of  this  kind,  by 
Mr.  Abel  Conant,  in  June,  1829,  as  may 
be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  176,  vol.  iv.  ;  at 
which  time  it  was  not  pretended  that 
there  was  any  thing  new  in  the  thing  it- 
self. The  plan,  as  there  proposed,  we 
think  decidedly  superior  to  that  now  of- 
fered. 

46.  For  a  Saw  Knife ;  Lorenzo  Gra- 
ham,  Paris,  Oneida  county,  New-York, 
July  29. 

Take  a  common  knife,  and  cut- teeth  in 
the  back  of  it,  and  you  have  the  patent 
saw  knife,  which,  we  are  told,  may  be 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  for  pruning, 
or  for  any  thing  else  which  may  be  found 
suitable. 

47.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  Chilling  Cast  Iron  Wheels  for  Railroad 
Cars ;  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29. 

48.  For  promoting  the  Combustion  of 
Anthracite,  in  Locomotive  and  other  Steam 
Engines ;  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29. 
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[Frum  the  Loadoiv  Bfoohanies'  Magwiiiie.] 
Birth's    Patent     Axletree    and  Box   for 
Carriages,  -i..    .  . 
Many  have  been  the  atterfipts   made  to 
supply     that    important    desi«fcratuni    in 
coach-inaking,    namely,    a    pemwnently 
oiled  axle,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  an 
axle  that   once  supplied  with  a  sufficien- 
cy of  oil  will  remain  so— if  not  forever, 
at  least  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  will 
obviate     the     numerous     inconveniences 
with  which  the  necessity  of  frequent  oil- 
ing is  attended ;    when  travelling,   more 
especially.  Mr.  Birch,  the  eminent  coach 
maker,  has  recently  invented  and  patent- 
ed  an    axletree  and  box,  which  seems  to 
us  to  go  much  farther  towards  supplying 
this  desideratum  than  any  other  invcn- 
tion  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ac 
quainted.  '.~ 

Fig.  1  of  the  prefixed  engravings,  re- 
presents  the  arm  and  shoulder  of  Mr. 
B[irch*8  axletree.  The  arm,  which  is  a 
perfect  cylinder,  has  a  groove  cut  in  it  to 
allow  the  passage  of  oil  ;  the  end  is  screw- 
ed to  receive  the  nut,  and  a  hole  is  cut 
iiito  it  for  the  linch-pin. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  two  loose  cylindrical 
barrels,  made  to  turn  easily  on  the  axle- 
arm  ;  each  is  perforated  with  holes,  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  oil,  and  to  re- 
ceive  any  grit  that  may  have  got  on  the 
surface. 

Fig.  4  is  the  nut,  the  back  of  which,  or 
the  end  that  meets  the  box,  is  made  con- 
vex, so  as  to  fit  into  the  concave  end  of 
the  box  and  against  the  cylindrical  bar- 
rels. The  other  end  of  the  nut  is  hexa- 
gonal, and  cut  through  the  six  sides,  in 
brdier  that  the  linch-pin,  tig.  5,  may  be 
put  in  at  any  of  these  sides,  and  the  play 
of  the  wheel  adjusted  to  a  nicety. 

JFig.  6  is  the  cup  or  reservoir  which 
i«  screwed  into  the  linch  end  of  the  box. 
Now  let  us  put  these  parts  together. 
The  cylindrical  barrels,  (figs.  2  and  3,) 
are  put  on  the  arm,  (fig.  1,)  and,  after 
these  are  inserted  in  the  box,  (which  lat- 
ter,  as  we  shall  sec  by  the  section,  has  a 
chamber  in  the  rear  for  the  oil,)  the  nut, 
(fig.  4,)  is  screwed  on,  and  the  linch-pin 
put  in.  Having  screwed  on  the  cap,  the 
box  will  be  complete,  as  inserted  in  the 
nave,  and  as  shown  by  fig.j7. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
show  the  connection  of  the  difl^erent 
parts ;  a  a  is  the  box  which  shows  the 
channels  for  the  oil ;  h  b  (he  chamber  to 
receive  the  oil ;  c  c  the  cylindrical  bar- 
rels ;  d  d  the  nut ;  e  the  axle  arm,  show. 
ing  the  channel  y";  and  g  the  cap. 

Mr.  Birch  had  fitted  up  a  gig  with  one 
of  these  axletrees,  one  wheel  of  which 
being  once  oiled,  was  never  again  dis- 
turbed until  worn  out.  The  other  wheel 
had  the  cap  taken  from  it,  and  ran  six 
hundred  miles ;  the  arm,  &c.  was  then 
well  cleaned  and  polished,  and  put  to. 
gether  without  any  oil,  when,  in  this  state, 
the  wheel  ran  sixty  miles  without  stick- 
ing fast. 

Sir  John  Conroy,  who   has  tli.«  charge 

of  the  stables  of  her  Royal  Mi^'lmeas  the 

Duchess  of  Kent,  was  tl»e  first  person  to 

notice  the  improved  axletree,  and  he  has 

'  introduced  it  in  some  of  her  Royal  High- 


nesses travelling  carriages,  where  the 
improvement  has  been  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well. 

One  of  these  axletrees  was  put  to  the 
cabriolet  of  John  Ramsbottom,  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  which  went  out  on  the  9th  October, 
1831.  One  month  afterwards  it  was  ex- 
amined  and  refitted  up,  and  was  not 
again  touched  until  the  23d  of  May, 
1833,  when  it  was  found  quite  full  of  oil. 
It  was  again  refitted  with  the  same  oil, 
and  the  cabriolet  continued  in  use  until 
the  12th  of  May,  1834  ;  when  the  axle- 
tree  and  wheel  were  examined,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Birkbcck  and  Mr.  Top- 
lis.  The  latter  gentleman  has  made  the 
following  report  of  this  examination  : 

"  Miueum  of  Nationnl  Mantriactures,  &c. 
"  Leicester  square,  May  12,  1834. 

"  I  was  this  day  present  on  the  premi 
868  of  Mr.  Birch,  coachmaker.  Great 
Queen  street,  to  see  the  state  of  a  pair  of 
his  improved  axletree  boxes,  aftc^r  the 
same  hfid  been  in  use  uhove  two  years 
and  a  half  since  the  last  replenishment 
with  oil.  They  were  in  a  cabriolet  be- 
longing  t(»  John  Ramsbottom,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

"  There  appeared  to  have  been  no  par- 
tial  wear ;  every  part  was  free  and  un- 


injured. All  the  rubbing  surfaces  were 
well  covered  with  oil,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  at  all  tjmes  sufficiently  lubri- 
cated. The  oil  had  not  become  gluti- 
nous,  nor  could  much  have  escaped,  as 
there  remained  still  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  working  parts  in  good  order 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The 
oil  was  discolored  by  the  iron,  but  had 
no  verdigris  in  it.  The  wheel  was  re- 
placed without  any  further  supply  of  oil. 
(Signed)  "  Charles  Toplis, 

"  Director  of  the  Museum." 


Specification    of  the   Patent  granted  to 

William  North,    of  Stangate,  Lam- 

beth,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Staler, 

for  an  Improvement  in  Roofing  or  Co- 

vering  Houses  and  other  Buildings  or 

P/ace«.— Sealed  January  29,  1833. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 

come,  &c.     Now  know  ye  that  my  said 

invention  is  described  and  ascertained  in 

manner  following,  (that  is  to  say)  : 

My  improvement  in  roofing  or  cover- 
ing houses  and  other  buildings  or  places, 
parti}'  consists  in  laying  and  retainiag 
upon  the  wooden  or  iron  rafters  of 
roofs,  slates   or  slabs  of  slates,   each  of 
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which,  with  the  exception  of  those  used 
in  the  lower  tier  of  all,  is  raised   at  its 
lower  end  by  means  of  a  fillet  of  slate, 
lead,  or  other  metal,  or  of  mastic  composi- 
tion  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slate 
or  slab,  which  fillet,  excepting  when  laid 
on  slates,   or   slabs  of  slates   of  uneven 
surface,    is  scolloped   on  its  underside, 
niore  or  less,  as  may  be  required,   so  as 
to  admit  air  from  without  to  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  and  to  let  steam,  heat,  and 
damp,  escape  from  within.     My  said  im- 
provement  further  consists  in  laying  or 
retaining  upon  the  wooden  or  iron  rafters 
of  such  roofs,  slates  or  slabs  of  slate,  each 
of  which,  with    the    exception    of  those 
used  in  the  upper  tier  of  all,  has  attached 
to  the  top  side  of  the  upper  end  of  each, 
a  fillet  of  slate,  lead,  or  other  metal,  or  of 
mastic  composition,  smaller  than  the  fillet 
before  described,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  slate,  or  slab,  to  which  the  smaller 
fillet  is   attached,    being  overlapped    by 
the  lower  end  of  the  slate  or  slab  to  which 
the  larger  fillet  is  attached,  the  smaller 
fillet  excludes  wet  from  without,  while  it 
does  not  prevent  the  air  from   being  ad- 
mitted to  the   timbers   of  the   roof  from 
without,  or  steam,  heat,    or  damps,  es- 
caping from  within,  which  completes  the 
horizontal  joints.      Further,  on  the  under 
side    of  each  slate   or  slab,  a  groove  is 
sunk  at  each  side,  the   outer    edges    of 
which  overlap  the  edges  of  a  slate,  or 
iron  bearer,  which  has  a  corresponding 
groove  sunk  on  each  side  of  its  upper 
surface,  forming  k  channel   for  the  dis- 
charge of  wet  that  may  get  into  the  ver- 
tical joint. 

And  in  order  that  this  my  specification 
may  be  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  com- 
petent  persons,  at  the  expiration  of  my 
patent,  to  practise  my  invention  with  the 
same  advantage  which  I  myself  now  pos- 
sess,  I  shall  describe  the  whole  process  of 
roofing,  or  covering  houses,  and  other 
baildings  or  places,  in  the  manner  which 
I  practise. 


■i. 


Description  of  Drawing. — The  slates 
or  slabs  of  slate  are  in  thickness  from 
7.S  inch  to  1  inch,  according  to  the 
strength  required,  in  length  from  2  feet 
to  6  feet,  the  breadth  about  two.thirds  the 
length.  On  the  under  side  of  each  slate 
or  slab,  is  a  groove  at  each  of  its  sides 
about  3.4  inch  wide  and  1-4  inch  deep, 
fig.  No.  1,  A,  A. 
j^  On  the  under  side  of  the  lower  end  of 


each  slate,    excepting  those  used  in  the 
bottom  tier,  or  eave  course,  is  a  groove 
3-8  inch  and  1-8  inch  deep,  into  which  is 
fastened  a    fillet  of  slate,  lead,  or  other 
metal,  about  3-8  by  5-8  inch,  by  means  of 
a  seam  of  mastic  or  oil  cement,  having  its 
bottom  edge  scolloped  according  as  little 
or    much   ventilation    is   required,  or  not 
scolloped  if  the    face   of  the  slate  upon 
which  it  bears  is  of  uneven  surface,   fig. 
No.   2,   B.     And  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the    top    end    of  each  slate,   (excepting 
tftoso   used   in   the   upper  tier  of  all,)  is 
laid   a   fillet  of  mastic  or  other  composi- 
tion,  or  of  slate,   lead,   or  other    metal, 
about  o  inch  wide,  \  inch  thick,  fig.  No. 
2,  V  :  observing,   that  1    generally  use  a 
fillet  of  lead   for  the  bottom  end,  on  ac- 
count of  its  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
its  flexible  quality  in  bending  to  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  slate,  and  a  fillet  of  mas. 
tic  for  the  top  end  on  account  of  its  adhe- 
sive quality  to  the  slate,  and  being  partly 
protected   from  the  weather.     The  bear- 
ers upon  which  the  sides  of  the  slates  or 
slabs    bear,   forming   the   vertical  joints, 
are  of  slate  or  iron,  from  1  to  2  inches 
thick,  of  the  same  length  as  the  slates, 
and  about  3  inches  wide,  with  a  groove 


about  i  incii   wide    and 


\   inch   deep   on 
face,   fig.  No.  1, 


each  side  of  the   upper 

D,   D,    I). 

Method  of  fixing  the  improved  roofing. 
— The  wooden  or  iron  rafters  must  be 
placed  horizontally,  of  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  allow  of  the  top  end  of  the  slates 
having  2  inches  bearing,  and  the  bottom 
end  to  overlap  the  slate  below  2  inches, 
the  principals  or  binders  are  about  8  feet 
apart.  The  slate  or  iron  bearers  are 
sunk  and  nailed  at  the  upper  ends,  a  suf- 
ficient depth  into  the  rafters  to  allow  of 
the  slates  or  slabs  bearing  equally  upon 
the  rafters  and  upon  the  bearers,  the 
bottom-end  overlapping  the  head  of  the 
slate  t)elow  2  inches,  and  the  sides  of  the 
slates  or  slabs  overlapping  the  sides  of 
the  bearers,  fastened  at  the  bottom.ends 
with  metal  loops,  e,  e,  countersunk  into 
the  face  of  the  slate,  and  nailed  to  the 
rafters. — In  witness  whereof,  dec. 

Enrolled  July  29,  1833. 


Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to 
John  Baptiste  Coxstantine  Torassa, 
and  others,  for  certain  Improvements  in 
Making  or  Producing  the  Pigment  com- 
tnonly  known  by  the  name  of  White 
Lead  or  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Sealed 
December  11,  1833.* 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  &c.  &c.  Now  know  ye,  that  in 
comphance  with  the  said  proviso,  we,  the 
said  John  Baptiste  Constantino  Torassa, 
Paul  Isaac  Muston,  and  Henry  Walker 
Wood,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of 
the  said  invention  to  consist  in  making 
or  producing  the  pigment  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  white  lead  with- 
out the  use  or  employment  of  vinegar, 
or  acetic,  or  acetous  acid,  in  any  other 
form  or  under  any  other  name,  and 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  white  lead, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  by  reducing 
the  ordinary  lead  of  commerce,  by  fric- 


tion  in  water,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
then  exposing  the  said  powder  to  atmos. 
pheric  air,  so  that  it  may  acquire  both 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  be 
converted  mto  the  pigment  aforesaid. 

We  cut  common  sheet  lead   into  very 
small  pieces  or  grains,  ,.,,  what   is   pre- 
ferable, we  form   lead   mto  what  may  be 
termed    shot,    in    the    same    manner    as 
patent  shot  is  made,  except  that  no  other 
mgredient  is  used  to  cause   the  lead  to 
cool  in  a  perfect  round  form.     The  exact 
shape  of  the  pieces  of  lead  is  immaterial, 
but  the    shape  of  shot  is  the   most   Con- 
venient.  /  These  shots  or  pieces  of  lead 
should    be  about   the  size   of  duck  shot, 
and  having  procured  any  given  quantity, 
we  place  them  in  an  open  shallow  wooden 
vessel    lined  with   sheet  lead,  which  we 
call  a  friction  vessel,  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  with  the   shot  or   pieces  of 
lead  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  and 
then  add  water  aufficient  to  cover  them, 
but  not  more.      We  then   tip   the  vessel 
containing  the  shot   or   pieces  of   lead, 
from   side  to  side,  in   such    manner  as  to 
cause  the  shots  or  pieces  of  lead  to  roll 
backwards  and   forwards  on  the   bottom 
of   the   vessel,  and    thus    produce   great 
friction  of  the  pieces  of  lead,  one  against 
the  other,  and   this   friction  will  produce 
an  extremely  fine  powder  of  lead  mixed 
with  the  water,  from  which  it  will  separate 
easily,  if  left  to  subside.      We  then   re- 
move   he  moist   powder,  which  is  at  an 
early    p  riod  of   the    process   of  a   dark 
color,  puss  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  ex- 
pose  it  for  about    eight  or  ten    days  to 
atmospheric  air,  whilst  the  power  is  still 
in  a  moist  state,  and  about  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream,  in  another  shallow  open 
vessel,  which    we    call    the    carbonating 
vessel,  where   we  agitate  or  stir  it  con. 
stantly,  in  order  to  expose  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air,   until    it    assumes  a  beautiful    white 
color,    and    is    thus   converted   into    the 
pigment  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  white  lead  or  carbonate  of  lead.      The 
carbonating  vessel   may  be  made  of  any 
convenient  material,  but  we  prefer  wood 
as  nearly  colorless   as   possible.      When 
the   white   lead    is   thus   produced,   if  it 
should  still  contain  <iny  moisture,  it  should 
be  well  dried  before  it  is  put  into  casks 
for  sale. 

Now,  whereas  we  do  not  claim  as  the 
said  invention  the  form  of  the  friction  or 
carbonating  vessels  here  given,  or  the 
particular  manner  hereinbefore  described 
of  agitating  the  lead,  though  the  forego- 
ing is  the  process  we  usually  employ  as 
being  the  best  adapted  of  any  we  now 
know  of  for  the  purpose,  when  engine- 
power  is  not  used  ;  but  we  claim  as  the 
said  invention  the  following  improve- 
ments, (that  is  to  say,)  making  white 
lead  without  the  use  of  vinegar  or  acetous 
acid,  in  any  other  form  or  under  any 
other  name,  and  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
drying  the  white  lead,  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and   cdnverting  the  ordinary 

*  Tlie  engraving  and  description  of  it  are  omitted. 
We  give  merely  the  proce««-  of  maou&cture. — [Ed. 
M.  M.] 
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lead  of  commerce  into  the  pigment  com- 

inoiily  khowri  by  the  name  of  while  lead 

or  carbonate  of  lead,  by  reducing  it  to  a 

fine  powder  by  friction,  as  aforesaid,  and 

then  converting  that  powder  into  the  said 

pigment  by  exposing  it  to   the  action  ot 

the  atmosphere,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

And  such   invention  being,  to  the  best  of 

our  knowledge  and  belief,  entirely  new 

and    never    before    used,  we  do  hereby 

declare  this  to  be  our  specitication  of  t!ie 

same,  and  that  we  do  verily  believe  this 

our  said  specification  doth  comply  m  all 

respects    fullv    and    without    reserve    or 

disguise    with    the    proviso    in    the    said 

hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent 

contained  ;     wherefore    we    do     hereby 

claim    to   maintain    exclusive    right    and 

privilege  to  the  said  invention.    In  witness 

whereof,  dec. 

Enrolled  June  10,  1834. 


£  Brick  iMachine. 


It  will  probably  be  recollect. 
ed  by  our  readers,  that  in  our  July  number,  or  at 
page  26,  of  volume  4th,  we  gave  a  short  descrip. 
tion  of  a  machine  for  making  bricks.  Wc  now 
give  a  very  minute  account  of  it,  witlj  three  of  the 
ten  drawings  which  accompanied  the  pamphlet. 
If  it  answers  the  recommendation  accompanying 
It,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  we  hope  to  see  one  of 
them  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
fig.  1,  a  $ection  of  the  machine. 
Fig.  8,  a  ground  view  of  the  machine  and 
wheel-house. 

Fig.  6,  the  front  view  of  a  set  of  irons  for  one 
mould,  namely,  the  foot.block,  t ;  the  piston,  <  r ; 
with  the  wrought  iron  rods,  u  v  u> ;  the  denser,  r 
g ;  the  levers,  q  q  ;  and  the  head-block,  x. 

The  above  will  suffice  for  a  general  description 
of  the  ditferent  plates.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  more  particular  and  detailed  description  of 
each  part  ot  the  machine,  by  referring  to  the  let- 
ters upon  the  different  plates. 

A  A,  fig.  1,  represent  the  ends  of  the  posts  as 
connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
These  posts  must  be  20  inches  square,  and  21 
feet  2  inches  long.  The  ends  above  the  cap.  and 
below  the  sill,  must  be  two  feet  long  ;  and  if  the 
timber  be  not  very  firm,  they  should  be  rounded  at 
the  corners,  and  banded  with  good  wrought  iron. 

B,  fig.  1,  represents  a  cap.  This  should  be 
framed  in  two  parts.  The  upper  part  50  inches 
long,  29  inches  deep,  and  20  inches  thick.  Into  the 
under  edge  of  the  cap  two  grooves  nmst  be  cut 
five  inches  square.  The  outer  edge  of  each 
groove  must  be  12  1-2  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
cap.  This  will  place  the  grooves  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  cltar.  The  under  part  of  the  cap  is 
50  inches  long,  20  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep. 
Into  this  part  of  the  cap  two  mortices  must  be 
made,  5  inches  long  and  3  wide,  which,  when  the 
two  parts  of  the  cap  are  put  together  in  the  frame, 
will  meet  the  grooves  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cap,  above  described.  Both  parts  of  the  cap 
must  have  a  strong  tenon  nt  each  end,  15  inches 
long,  to  go  through  the  posts.  The  horizontal 
grooves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cap,  as  above 
described,  and  as  seen  in  the  plate,  are  to  re. 
ceive  each  two  iron  wedges,  which  regulate  the 
thickness  of  the  brick.  The  mortices  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  cap  are  to  receive  the  liead.blocks, 
which  press  against  the  under  sides  of  the  wedgee. 

C,  fig.  1,  represents  what  may  be  called  tht 
Denser  Clamp.  In  the  side  view,  seen  in  the 
plates,  only  one  of  these  clamps  are  visible. 
They  are  46  inches  long,  26  inches  deep,  and  7 
iachefl  thick.  They  are  boxed  into  the  posts ; 
the  posts  being  left  full  in  the  centre,  (a  width  of 
6  inches.)  and  the  boxing  cut  in  7  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  deep.  Tliese  clamps  sustain  the 
irons  which  confiDe  the  dmsii.  un.i  keopii  in  ii-s 
vertical  position.  The  two  i  l.iinps  arc  imitined 
together  by  four  bolts,  the  Iumus  ni  wliidi  are 
visible  in  the  draft.  The  loji  ni  the  denser 
clamps  are  75  inches  below  ihe  bottom  of  the  cap. 

D,  fig.    1,    represents    the    Mould    CUlPpS' 


They  arc  46  inches  long,  18  inches  deep, 
and  7  1-2  inches  thick.  They  are  boxed  into 
the  posts  in  the  same  mann<!r  as  the  denser 
clamps,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of.  5  inch, 
es.  They  are  confined  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  denser  clamps,  that  is  by  four  bolts, 
with  heads  at  one  end  and  screws  at  the  other. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  place  these  bolts  in  the  po. 
sitions  represented  in  the  draft,  or  they  will  inter, 
fere  with  the  irons  connected  with  the  piston.  Into 
these  clamps  the  moulds  are  set,  by  cutting  away 
in  the  inside,  so  that  .hey  will  fit  close  when  the 
clamps  are  put  in  and  screwed  firmly  together. 
The  moulds  are  fastened  down  Jby  a  bar  of  iron 
running  across  each  end  of  them,  and  then  turned 
at  right  angles,  down  through  the  denser  clamps, 
with  screws  and  taps  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them 
firm.  These  bars  of  iron  should  be  three-fourths 
of  nn  inch  square  ;  and  the  cast  iron  blocks,  which 
form  the  ends  of  the  mould,  should  be  three, 
fourths  of  an  inch  narrower  than  those  which 
form  the  sides.  Thus  formed,  the  bar  will,  in 
fact,  compose  a  part  of  the  end  of  the  mould. 
The  bar  should  b«  made  with  a  joint  or  hook  at 
one  of  the  angles,  so  as  to  be  easily  separated, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  moulds. 
If  this  be  not  done,  the  denser  clamps  must  be 
taken  out  before  the  moulds  can  be  moved,  which 
will  always  be  difficult  and  troublesome. 

E,  fig.  1,  represents  the  Sill,  which  is  50  inches 
long  (exclusive  of  the  tenons),  34  inches  deep, 
and  20  inches  wide.  If  it  be  difficult  to  obtain 
timber  of  the  proper  size,  I  can  see  no  special  ob. 
jection  to  framing  the  sill  in  two  parts,  which 
will  require  the  pieces  to  be  17  instead  of  34 
inches  deep.  The  distance  between  the  sill  and 
mould  clamps  is  9  inches,  between  the  mould 
clamps  and  denser  clamps  10  inches,  and_  be- 
tween the  denser  clamps  and  cap  75  inches. 

F,  fig.  I,  represents  the  Driving  Wheel  Shaft. 
This,  (if  the  bottom  of  it  be  set  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  sill,)  must  be  11  feet  10  inches  long. 

G  G,  fig.  1  and  2,  gives  a  ground  and  side 
view  of  the  Driving  Wheel.  This,  if  the  cog- 
work  be  of  wood,  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  if  made  of  iron,  it  may  be  much 
smaller.  It  should  be  strong  and  firm,  as  for 
mill  gearing. 

H,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  Crank  Shaft.  This  must  be  of 
the  firmest  kind  of  timber,  14 inches  diameter,  and 
15  feet  long.  One  end  of  this  shaft  runs  on  a 
gudgeon,  which  rests  in  a  block  or  galiows,which 
gallows  hangs  from  the  beam  i  i.  To  the  other 
end  is  attached  the  crank,  by  a  wing. 

I  I,  fig.  1  and  2,  represents  the  Wallower  or 
Pinion.  This  must  be  precisely  one  half  he 
size  of  the  driving  wheel,  whatever  that  ma)  oe. 
K,  fig.  1  and  2.  In  fig.  1  and  2  are  seei  the 
edge  view  of  the  small  cog  wheel  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  crank  shaft  near  the  end  next  the 
press.         *  *  *  *  * 

The  wheel  A:  2  is  supported  by  a  short  shaft,  one 
end  of  which  rests  in  the  beam  d  d,  and  the  other 
in  a  beam  passing  between,  and  supported  •by,^the 
two  small  posts  last  named.  Upon  the  shafts  of 
the  wheel  k  3  arc  placed  four  kams,  which  roll 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  wrists.  These 
kams,  as  they  roll  round,  press  down  upon  the 
ends  of  the  levers  which  are  attached  to  the  rods 
of  the  piston,  and  thtis  raise  the  bottom  ai  the 
moulds.  The  fulcrum  upon  which  these  levers 
rest  must  be  prccissly  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  point  where  the  kams  act  upon  them,  to 
the  point  where  they  are  attached  to  the  rods. 
The  kams  being  12  inches  long,  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds  will  raise  six  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
distance. 

L  L  L,  fig.  1  and  2,  represents  the  Crank.  This 
is  a  casting  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  weight ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
description  of  it,  either  in  language  or  by  a  draft. 
The  end  tawurds  the  driving  wheel  is  composed 
of  i'  wing,  (such  as  usually  forms  a  part  of  a 
wing.gudgeon,)  which  goes  into  the  crank  shall. 
The  bearing  next  the  wing  must  be  8  inches  long 
by  four  and  three  fourths  inches  in  diameter. 
The  first  angle,  v  hich  must  he  four  and  one-half 
inches  sqii  '.re,  ami  ?o  long  ilmt  it  will  bring  ilic 
wrisi^eiglii.  and  one-half  incht- s  from  the  bearing 
jusi  described,  that  is,  by  counting  from  the 
centre  of  the  bearing  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist. 
The  first  wrist,  which  must  be  four  and  onc- 
fourth  inciies  diameter  &nd  five  inches  long,  in 


the  clear.  The  second  angle,  four  and  one-fourth 
inches  square  and  eight  and  one-half  long,  count- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  wrist  back  to  the 
centre  of  motion  in  the  crank.  The  centre  bear. 
ing,  four  inches  diameter  and  seven  inches  long. 
We  have  now  got  through  the  description  of  the 
first  half  of  the  crank,  (or  half  next  the  driving 
wheel,)  with  the  two  first  bearings.  The  second 
wrist  must  not  be  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
the  first,  but  on  an  angle  of  90  degrees  from  it, 
taking  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  crank  as  the 
angular  point :  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  wrist  ; 
next  the  driving  wheel  is  up  to  the  highest  point  ! 
of  the  circle  which  the  wrist  describes,  then,  and 
at  that  moment,  the  second  wrist  must  be  on  a 
level  with  the  respective  bearings  of  the  crank. 
-M  M,  fiig.  1  and  2,  the  pole,  or  arm  to  which 
the  team  is  hitched. 

d  d,  fiig.  1  and  2.  These  beams  sustain  the 
two  outer  bearings  of  the  crank.  In  fig.  1  the 
ends  of  these  beams  only  are  seen.  They  should 
be  so  framed  into  the  posts  that  their  upper  edges 
shall  be  37  in.  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  cap. 

//,  fiig.  1,  shows  two  of  the  comer  posts  of 
the  wheel  house.  These  should  be  one  foot 
square  and  13  feet  long,  (besides  the  tenons.) 

g  g,    fig.  2,    the  two   outside    beams   of  the 
wheel  house.     These  should  be  one  foot  square, 
and  30  feet  long  in  the  clear,     g  g,  fig.  1,  shows, 
where  these  beams  are  inserted  in  the  posts,  that 
is,  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the  posts. 

h  h,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  plates  of  the  wheel  house, 
10  inches  square,  and  32  feet  long. 

1 1,  fig.  1  and  2.  In  figure  2  are  seen  the  two 
centre  beams  which  support  the  upper  end  of  the 
driving  wheel  shaft,  and  one  end  ot  the  crank 
shaft.  These  beams  should  be  at  least  15  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  wide.  They  are  two  feet 
apart  in  the  clear,  and  are  framed  into  the  posts 
on  a  level  with  the  outer  beams. 

A:,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  head  block  which  sustains 
the  upper  end  of  the  driving  wheel  shaft.  This 
block  should  be  4  feet  long,  1  foot  square,  and 
boxed  into  the  upper  edges  of  the  beams  2  inches. 
1 1,  fig.  1  and  2  ;  these  are  mere  braces,  to  keep 
the  frame  firm  in  its  place,  so  that  the  gearing  will 
run  steady.  Too  much  care  cannot  well  be  taken 
in  the  construction  of  the  wheel  house  to  make  it 
firm  and  incupable  of  swerving. 

m  m,  fig.  1 ;  these  posts  sustain  the  centre 
beams  ;  they  must  be  1  toot  square,  and  13  feet 
long  in  the  clear.  Braces,  of  at  least  6  feet  in 
length,  should  be  framed  from  these  posts  to  the 
centre  beams. 

»  n,  fig.  1,  one  of  the  sills  of  the  wheel  house. 
The  sills  should  be  of  durable  timber,  1  fool 
square,  and  long  enough  to  form  a  square  of  30 
feet  in  the  clear. 

o  o,  fig.  2,  the  horse  track,  which  must  of  course 
be  as  large  as  practicable  in  a  square  of  thirty 
feet. 

p  p,  fig.  2,  the  four  pitman  rods  which  run  from 
thel  levers  to  the  crank,  and  serve  to  straighten 
and  bend  the  levers. 

g  ggf  Agure  6,  the  levers  and  the  denser.  The 
bodies  of  these  are  3  inches  square,  or  as  near  that 
shape  as  the  patterns  can  be  drawn  from  the  sand ; 
the  joints  six  inches  wide,  with  projections  on  the 
outside  of  the  joints  to  receive  the  snibils  or 
hooks  which  hold  the  levers  togeths-r,  (q,  1.) 
The  convex  and  concave  half  circles  upon  which 
the  levers  bend,  should  be  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  manner  in  which  these  circles  should  be  cut, 
is  obvious  in  fig.  7,  which  represents  an  edge 
view  of  the  levers  and  denser.  The  levers  should 
be  precisely  36  inches  long,  counting  from  the 
angular  points,  and  the  denser  41  inches  \ona  ; 
this,  when  the  levers  are  straight,  will  give  a  dis. 
tance  of  9  feet  6  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cap 
to  the  bottom  of  the  denser,  (allowing  one  inch 
for  the  head  block.) 

r  r,  fig.  6,  the  bottom  of  the  denser  and  top  of 
the  piston.  The  size  of  these  must  be  the  same  as 
tiie  flat  surface  of  the  brick,  which  size  will  be  re .  ■ 
gulated  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  or  the  views 
of  the  builder.  It  may  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  a  brick  9  inches  long,  4  1^  inches 
wide,  and  2  1-2  inches  thick,  contains  a  fraction 
oVer  100  cubic  inches  of  clay — whereas,  a  brick 
8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick, 
contains  only  64  cubic  inches.  It  will  therefore 
take  less  than  two-thirds  the  force  to  press  a  brick 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  description. 
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•^  »,  fig  6,  the  bottom  of  the  piston.  This  should 
b«  6  inches  long,  and  4  inches  wide,  with  a  cavity 
in  the  bottom  of  the  right  shape  to  receive  a  coni. 
cal  projection  of  the  foot  block  ;  this  conical  pro. 
jection  of  the  foot  block  should  be  2  inches  square 
at  the  base,  and  2  inches  high,  running  to  a  point 
in  the  centre.  This  shape  of  the  piston  and  foot 
block  is  necessary  to  make  the  piston,  when  it 
falls,  invariably  come  to  the  same  position.  The 
piston  must  be  cast  with  a  hole  through  it  large 
enough  to  receive  a  cross  bar,  2  1-3  inches  deep, 
and  5.8th8  of  an  inch  thick.  [See  fig.  6.]  To 
each  end  of  this  cross  bar  is  attached  a  rod 
3|4th8  of  an  inch  square.  These  rods  must  19  1-2 
inches  apart,  (from  outride  to  outside,)  and  firm- 
ly braced.  There  must  be  a  joint  in  the  rods 
at  V,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  best  to  have  ano- 
ther immediately  below  where  the  rods  are  at- 
tached to  the  raising  levers.  The  raising  levers 
must  be  forked  near  the  point  where  they  rest 
upon  the  fulcrum,  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  ends 
pf  the  rtising  rods.    In  order  to  have  these  le- 


vers  perfectly  inflexible,  they  must  be  covered 
on  the  upper  side  with  a  thin  bar  of  iron,  which 
must  be  spiked  or  screwed  firmly  to  the  wooden 
part  of  the  lever.  The  screws  at  the  top  of  the 
rods  are  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them  to 
the  raising  levers,  and  keeping  the  work  at  all 
times  tight  and  in  its  proper  place.  The  top 
of  these  rods,  from  the  j«int  at  r,  must  be  inclined 
about  two  inches  inward,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
raising  levers  from  interfering  with  each  other. 

t,  fig.  6,  the  foot  block.  This  should  be  5 
inches  deep,  and  a  little  smaller  at  the  top  than  tlie 
bottom  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  clay  which 
may  happen  to  fall  througli,  or  round  the  mould, 
shall  not  rest  up<Hi  the  block  The  bottom  of  this 
block  should  be  at  least  one  foot  square  ;  but  ail, 
e.Kcept  the  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  tlie 
piston,  may  be  only  I  inch  thick. 

A  machine  with  two  pair  of  moulds  only, 
will  make  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  bricks 
per  week.  But  if  the  regular  market  be  large, 
it    can,    by   using  a  steam  engine   of  10  horse. 


power,  work  sixteen  moulds,  (four  on  each 
side  of  the  wheel  house,)  and  make  two  hun- 
dred thousand  bricks  per  week.  It  will  pro. 
bably  be  the  better  way,  however,  to  multiply 
the  number  of  presses,  rather  than  the  number  of 
moulds  in  a  press. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  quality  of  brick,  the 
clay  must  be  pulverized,  and  rendered  completely 
clear  of  lumps  and  small  stones.  This  is  easily 
done  when  the  clay  has  been  thrown  up  during 
the  winter  and  frozen.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do  with  frozen  clay  is  to  pass  it  through  a  coerae 
wire  rolling  screen.  This  screen  may  either  b« 
turned  by  hand,  or  attached  to  a  drum  coimected 
with  the  driving  wheel.  To  screen  clay  by  hand 
is  about  the  same  labor  as  to  make  it  into  mortar. 
Every  manufacturer  can  have  his  own  plan  for 
pulverizing  his  clay. 

The  clay,  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  mnst  be 
in  a  dry  state — not  so  as  to  become  dust,  but  so 
that  it  will  in  a  measure  lose  its  adhesive  quali. 
lies  ^n  this  state,  when  pressed,  the  air  will  »b- 
cape  out  of  it,  and  it  will  become  solid.  But  if  it 
be  moist,  it  is  impossible  to  press  it — or  rather, 
the  water  renders  it  so  elastic  that  it  will  not 
•♦  stay  pressed."  I  would  advise  the  manufactur- 
er to  connect  with  his  wheel  house  a  large  shed, 
sufficient  to  protect  clay  for  150,000  bricks.  Into 
this  shed  let  him  wheel  clay  during  the  winter, 
so  as  to  have  the  whole  of  it  froien.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  supply  the  market  in  the  spring 
with  one  kiln  of  brick  as  soon  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  The  balance  of  the  clay  required  for 
the  season  should,  during  the  winter,  be  thrown 
up  into  ridges.  It  can  then  be  taken  into  the 
shed  during  dry  weather,  always  taking  care  to 
have  the  shed  so  full  that  the  press  may  not  have 
to  stop  during  a  week  of  wet  weather. 

The  Tomato. — Few  vegetables  of  equal 
value  are  so  little  known  through  this  coun- 
try. None  are  more  readily  raised — none 
better  repay  the  cultivator. 

The  tomato,  or  love  apple,  is  a  luxury  in 
common  use  through  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  Italy,  particularly,  it  is  large, 
ly  employed  in  culinary  preparations.  Ei. 
ther  raw  or  stewed,  in  soups,  or  fricassees, 
for  gravy,  or  catsup,  as  well  as  for  pickles 
and  sweetmeats,  its  utility  is  such  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  these 
various  ways.  The  experience  of  several 
years  enables  me  to  recommend  the  tomato 
to  all  who  desire  the  acquisition  in  their 
gardens  of  u  cheap  luxury.  For  salubrity 
none  can  surpass  it.  It  has  been  constant, 
ly  used  in  various  forms  at  almost  every 
meal  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons, 
by  myself  and  several  acquaintance,  whose  . 
health  continued  excellent,  even  when  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  banished  fruits 
and  vegetables  generally  from  most  tables. 

Should  any  who  are  now  unacquainted 
with  the  tomato,  make  the  experiment  of 
raising  a  supply,  they  may  add  to  the  sim« 
pie  luxuries  of  the  table  by  adopting  these 
directions  for  making  tomato  catsup : 

The  tomatoes,  when  fully  ripe,  should  be 
bruised  and  boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour 
— then  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  for  another  half  hour,  after 
adding  salt  and  spices,  but  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  water.  The  scum  should  be 
carefully  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  li- 
quid as  pure  as  possible.  It  should  be  bot- 
tled and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Afler  it  has 
stood  a  short  time,  should  any  sediment  be 
discovered  in  the  bottles,  (and  in  order  to 
know  with  certainty,  clear  glass  bottles 
would  be  the  best  for  (his  use,)  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  oil"  into  other  bottles.  la 
this  way  catsup  of  excell**nt  quality — pre- 
ferable, in  ii»y  judgment,  to  that  from  mush- 
rooms, and  clear  as  choice  Madeira— can 
be  readily  iiiade.  in  greater  quantity,  and 
with  less  trouble,  than  in  the  conupoD 
way.     IIho. — [Genesee  Farmer.] 
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UTERARY  NOTICES. 
A  Sermon  rRRACiitD  BEFeRB  the   Governor 

AND   LkGISLATURE   OK     M ASSACHUflKTTS,      ON    THE 

Annual  Ei.bction,  J  an.  7th,  1835,  by  Jonathan 
M.  Wainwriqht,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boeton.  Botton  :  L/utton  &  Wkntworth 
Printers  to  the  State. — It  is  in  some  sort  >  rule 
with  U3,  in  these  occasionBl  literary  notices,  to 
confine  ourselves,  in  regaid  to  sermons  and  other 
analogous  pubiicitions,  to  a  mere  mention  of 
their  title  and  subject.  In  the  case  before  us, 
however,  both  the  topics  selected  and  the  manner 
of  treating  them,  induce  us   to   depart  from  this 

rule. 

Called  to  preach,  according  to  a  good  old  cus- 
tom, the  annual  sermon  before  the  Government 
and  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Wain- 
Wright  happily  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
"to  exhibit  religion  in  what  maybe  called  its 
temporal  aspect,  as  advancing  and  sustaining 
principles  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
oi  civil  society."  The  text  he  chose  was  from 
Deuteronomy  xv.  ii.  "The  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land,"  and  the  lesson  which  he  thence 
eloquently  inculcated  was,  that  inequality  of  in. 
dividual  wealth  it  the  ordinance  of  Providence, 
and  eatential  to  civilization.  That  the  preacher 
acquitted  himself  ably,  it  is  only  matter  or  course 
for  one  who  knows  him,  to  say — that  he  acquitted 
bimjeU  satisfactorily  to  his  auditors,  is  evinced 
by  the  handsome  edition  of  the  discourse  now 
before  us,  published  at  the  request,  and  by  the 
order,  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  read  this  discourse  with  unfeigned 
gratification,  and  wish  it  could  be  read  by  all, 
whose  beads  may  have  been  turned  by  the  idle 
and  wicked  doctrines — with  which  selfish  and 
heartless  demagogues  have  so  recently  excited 
our  happy  country — of  incompatibility  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  There  is  no  such  incom- 
patibility; but,  on  the  contrary,  mutual  depen- 
dence and  mutual  interests.  Nor  is  this  inequalu 
ty  of  condition  among  men,  the  result  of  po' 
litical  institutions,  though  undoubtedly  it  may  be 
greatly  aggravated  thereby.  It  is  founded  in  na« 
ture,  and  sanctioned  by  revelation  -,  and  as  by 
man's  wisdom  or  agency  it  was  not  ordained,  so 
neither  by  man's  wisdom  or  agency  can  it  be 
abolished.  But  we  are  sermonizing  ourselves, 
when  a  more  accustomed  and  far  more  capable 
Preacher  invites  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  scope  of  the  Sermon  is — firtt,  to  interpret 
accurately  the  broad  assertion  of  the  text ;  aeeond. 
ly,  to  prove  that  the  inequality  of  condition  which 
it  implies,  is  essential  to  the  political,  intellectual, 
moral  and  neligious  improvement  of  the  human 
race ;  and  latlly,  to  point  out  how  "  the  mors 
grievous  and  repulsive  circumstances  attending 
upon  this  constitution  of  the  soc'al  state,  may  be 
meliorated,  if  not  entirely  removed." 

From  the  second  head  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

'*  But  follow  out  the  onsequences  resulting 
from  diversity  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  you 
will  see  accumulated  reasons  lo  assent  to,  and  ad> 
mire,  this  ordmation  ot  Providence.  No  one  who 
has  for  a  moment  thought  of  the  subject  can  doubt, 
that  in  order  to  the  comfort  even,  of  civilized  so. 
ciety,  very  many  different  occupations  must  be 
performed,  and  must  be  canied  on  at  the  same 
time — lands  must  b«  tilled,  houses  must  be  built, 
fabrics  for  clothing  must  be  made,  implements  of 
various  kinds  must  he  formed,  and  vessels  must 
b«  constructed  and  navigated.     It  it  equally  obvi- 


ous thst  the  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  giving 
full  effect  to  these  occupations.  In  addition  to 
these  employments,  there  are  various  other  trades 
and  professions  t*  be  filled,  and  also  different  offi- 
ces for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  laws — ai-d  with- 
out laws,  no  civilized  community  can  hold  togeth. 
er.  If  you  oblige  every  man  to  be  his  own  me- 
chanic, farmer,,  manufacturer  and  navigator,  and 
to  do  his  share  of  the  magistracy  upon  some  prin- 
ciple of  rotation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  none  of 
us  enjoy  as  many,  or  as  great,  advantages  as  we 
do  under  the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  all  these  various  occupation8,receiving 
only  the  divided  attention  of  an  individual,  must 
very  fast  go  backward,  and  the  knowledge  and 
dexteiity  which  men  now  possess  in  their  various 
employment i,  in  proportion  to  the  undivided  at. 
tention  they  give  to  them,  must  be  constantly  and 
rapidly  diminished.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
man,  even  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
would  choose  to  relinquish  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences  he  now  possesses,  in  his  humble  habi- 
tation. He  would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  his 
glazed  windows  which  let  in  the  light  while  they 
exclude  the  cold,  of  the  various  domestic 
utensils  of  iron  and  earthenware  in  which  his 
simple  meals  are  cooked  and  served  up,  or  the 
different  fabrics  ot  linen,  cotton,  silk,  woollen 
and  leather,  which  supply  himself  and  his  family 
with  clothing  ;  nor  would  he  choose  to  exchange 
his  convenient  tools  of  trade,  for  the  s'.one.axe 
and  (he  flint  knife  of  the  IndiaR.  Yet  such  would 
be  the  inevitable  result,  were  the  benign  and  ad- 
mirable principle  of  the  division  of  labor  to  be 
banished  from  societv-  How  then  is  it  to  be 
maintained — how  7  but  by  holding  forth  to  every 
man  a  stimulus  to  activitv,  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise, in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. — 
Many  employments  essential  to  the  existence  of 
civilized  society,  are  yet  so  unpleasant  in  them- 
selves, that  no  one  would  undertake  them  but 
from  the  excitement  of  such  a  motive.  But  were 
all  men  to  be  made  equal,  and  were  they  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  society  to  continue  bo,  there 
could  be  no  such  animating  impulse  to  the  exer- 
tion of  our  bodily  or  mental  powers.  Who  is  so 
ignorant  of  himself  and  of  human  nature,  as  not 
to  know,  that  until  we  have  secured  the  kind  as- 
sistance iif  habit,  labor  of  every  description  is 
irksome,  and  that  the  hope  of  advancing  our. 
selves,  is  the  exciting  principle  that  overcomes 
our  natural  love  of  ease,  and  sharpens  all  the  hu- 
man faculties.  Strike  this  out  of  the  social  state, 
and  we  should  deteriorate  year  by  year,  till  wo 
dropped  down  to  the  degraded  level  of  savages. 
Now  this  important,  this  essential  principle 
cannot  subsist  without  the  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor  " 

Thus  much  for  the  physical  discomforts  of  the 
stale  of  equality.  The  next  extract  illustrates, 
hy  a  fine  rhetorical  figure,  ihe  intellectual  stag- 
nation it  would  induce  : 

Were  the  circumstances  of  men  equalized, 
their  intellectual  and  mural  faculties  would  be- 
come feeble  and  sluggish,  and  the  state  of  the 
moral  world  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  our 
physical  earth,  were  the  whole  reduced  to  one  un. 
varied  plain.  The  whole  atmosphere  then  being 
one  dense,  unwholesome  vapour,  the  whole  land, 
one  dead  and  dreary  fiat,  the  whole  ocean,  one 
waveless  and  stagnant  pool,  our  world  would  be 
fit  only  for  those  huge  misshapen  creatures,  the 
next  remove  from  senseless  matter,  such  as  geo- 
logists have  discovered,  and  such  as  existed  ere 
the  Almighty  Architect  broke  up  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  and  caused  the  mountains  and  hills 
to  pierce  the  skies  and  condense  the  vapors  for 
refreshing  showers,  the  healthful  winds  te  blow 
about  them,  the  joyous  rivers  to  pour  down  from 
their  summits,  carrying  verdure  and  fruitfulnoss 
to  the  humble  valleys  beneath,  and  thus  render- 
ing it  capable  of  supporting  active  life,  in  varied 
and  countless  forms  uf  beauty  and  utility  to  man. 

One  only  extract  more,  and  we  must,  though 
reluctantly,  conclude  : 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  then,  we 
believe  to  be  not  only  an  unalterable  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  state  of  being  in 
which  he  is  placed,  but  also  the  only  system  by 
which  his  happiness  and  improvement  can  be 
promoted  in  this   state    of  being.     W«  do  not 
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deny  that  there  are  evils  attending  it,  and  that  in 
some  countries  it  has  been  fostered  by  artificial 
and  injurious  regulations,  until  it  has  become  ep- 
pressive  and  unreasonable.  The  principle -ilMilf 
is  fundamentally  true  and  just,  but  it  may  b«,  A<1 
often  has  been,  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 
When  in  any  country  there  are  only  two  classes, 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  er  when  the  ten- 
dency of  political  regulations  is  to  producelthis 
effect,  as  is  the  case  under  all  aristecratical  go- 
vernments, the  conjequences  must  be  bad.  The 
middling  class,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  is, 
the  portion  of  the  community  that  lies  between 
the  two  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty,  is  its 
strength,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Of  course  we 
may  infer,  that  that  country  is  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  happy  which  has  the  greatest  proportisn 
of  this  class  of  citizens.  It  is  one  evidence,  and 
we  may  assert  it  to  be  the  strongest,  of  Ihs  value 
of  our  public  institutions,  that  they  have  pro- 
duced this  effect,  and  that  in  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  the  middling  class  relative- 
ly  as  large  as  in  our  own.  How  then  art  we 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  this  enviable  condition  7 
Or  if,  as  is  feared  by  some,  we  are  gradually 
declining  from  it,  and  individuals  amongst  us  are 
oecoming  too  rich,  by  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  others  getting  to  be  too  poor  and  threatening 
to  become  burdens  upon  society,  how  are  we  to 
remedy  the  evil  and  prevent  its  recurrence  7  — 
I'hese  are  momentous  questions.  Can  we  ac- 
complish  the  object,  and  keep  the  happy  medium 
through  legislative  interference,  by  checking  the 
increase  of  capital,  by  forcing  the  wealthy  under 
a  process  of  unequal  taxation  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  their  superabundance,  or  by  an  agrarian  sys- 
tem of  the  division  of  property  7  None  but  a 
m&dman,  an  ignorant  enthusiast,  or  an  unprinci- 
pled demagogue  could  propose  this  latter  remedy. 
Nor  will  the  others  ae  tolerated  for  a  moment  by 
souiid  and  enlightened  judgment.  As  to  an  equal 
divittion  af  property  by  some  act  of  legalized  vio- 
lence, it  would  avail  just  as  much  as  a  child's 
play  in  drawing  squares  and  circles  upon  a  sandy 
beach;  the  returnmg  tide  of  human  passions,  en- 
terprise and  industry,  (and  return  it  would  as 
certainly  as  ocean  ebbs  and  flows)  would  sweep 
ths  whole  away,  and  leave  the  surface  marked 
as  before  by  unequal  ridges.  If  we  would  save 
the  structure  of  society  from  utter  dispolution, 
maintain  inviolate  our  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  preserve  ourselves  from  political  dangers, 
awful  and  incalculable,  let  us  most  sacredly  guard 
the  rights  of  property.  This  is  the  palladium  of 
nations,  this  is  the  pledge  of  their  improvement 
in  all  the  arts  that  civilize  and  adorn  our  nature, 
this  is  their  security  for  advancement  in  morals 
and  religion.  Once  touch  the  rights  of  property, 
let  it  be  telt  that  men  are  impeded  and  barrassetl 
in  their  effors  to  obtain  it,  that  its  possession  is 
insecure,  and  that  portions  of  it  may  be  taken 
from  them  by  unequal  taxation,  and  you  immedi- 
ately stop  enterprise,  and  with  enterprise  the  p^o. 
gress  of  knowledge,  artd  with  the  pr<»cress  of 
knowledge,  that  also  of  virtue — and  then  where 
IS  the  happiness  of  such  a  comiiiunity  t  Ik  must 
be  torn  by  intestine  commotion,  or  if  this  is  kept 
under  by  the  military  arm  of  a  strong  and  Jespo- 
tic  executive,  it  mnst  prepare  to  see  its  commerce 
sicken  and  die,  its  agriculture  decay,  its  manu. 
factories  silent  and  in  ruins,  its  schools  deserted, 
its  ruads  impassable  and  infested  with  banditti, 
and  all  its  institutions  relapsing  into  a  state  of 
Turkish  barbarism. 

Allkn  Prescott,  or  the  fortunes  of  a  New- 
England  boy;  by  the  author  of  "Morals  of  plea, 
sure,"  &.C.,  2  vols.— New  York,  Harper  &.  Bro- 
thers. It  requires  no  great  discrimination  to  find 
out  that  this  novel  is  written  by  a  lady,  or  that 
she  is  one  thoroughly  imbued  with  American 
feelings  and  principles.  The  hero,  Allen  Pret. 
cott,  the  onl>  son  of  a  destitute  and  widowed 
mother,  with  his  New  England  education,  hardi. 
hood  of  character,  and  uprightness  of  principle, 
begins  the  world  without  any  thing  but  hope  and 
energy,  and  arrives  where  so  many  living,  have 
under  almost  similar  circumstances,  arrived,  at 
honor  and  fortune.   This  simple  story,  intersper> 
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Bed  with  incidents  of  village  life,  of  curlr,  inier- 
rupted,  bul  finally,  iriumphaia  love,  is  made  ihe 
vehicle  of  illustrating  the  real  equality  <>f  ourpo- 
lideal  institutions,  and  the  opportunities  ihey  open 
mlike  to  all,  of  persona!  distinction.  The  style  is 
easy  and  equal — though  v^  e  confess  our  Jishkc  of 
the  frequent  introduction  of  the  ungraminatical 
peculiarities  of  Yankee  speech — accurate,  though 
they  dou1>tles8  are,  as  records  of  real  life.  The 
•emtmencs  and  reflections  are  always  praisewor- 
thy, aiul  often  very  happily  expressed.  Take  for 
instance  this  description  of  maternal  love  : 

*'Some  one  has  said  that  the  heart  of  a  mother 
is  the  ntaster  piece  of  Nature's  works.  It  is,  at 
least,  that  portion  of  them  which  least  asks  the 
•id  of  culture.  She  may  be  required  to  be  in- 
structed  how  to  govern,  to  punish,  or  to  teach  ; 
but  to  love — through  evil  as  well  as  good  report — 
constantly,  fervently,  deeply,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
bisrself,  even  unto  death,  what  mother,  if  she 
be  true  to  the  instincts  of  her  nature,  does  not 
ktaow." 

In  the  only  other  extract  we  have  room  for,  our 
resdjsrs  will  find  a  just  and  discriminating  view 
of  the  influence  and  effect  of  our  political  instilu. 
tijpns,  upon  the  mass  of  native  Americans: 

"There  is  in  the  laboring  classes  (a  distinction 
growing  every  day  more  reputable):  not  only  a 
practical  good  sense  and  susceptibility  of  refined 
and  generous  emotions,  but  a  patriotism,  a  true 
estimate  of  our  blessings  as  a  people,  and  of  our 
individual  responsibilities,  and  on  subjects  of  na- 
tiooal  interest,  a  justness  of  thinking,  of  which 
yon  are  little  aware.  You  proiess  to  love  your 
country  ;  but  learn  to  reduce  this  abstract  idea  to 
the  practical  test  of  love  of  countrymen — not  a 
sympathy  with  a  select  few,  having  the  same  ad- 
vantages and  pursuits  with  yourself;  your  heart 
must  warm  to  every  one  who  worthily  bears  the 
name  of  an  American!  and  must  vincerely  ap- 
prove of  those  institutions  by  which  you,  as  an 
individual,  are  rendered  of  comparatively  smull 
importance,  while  the  mass  is  elevated." 

There  is  good  feeling  and  sound  judgment  in 
these  sentiments,  and  with  these  we  take  leave 
of  the  book.     --   .  , 

Tbb  PaiNccss,  or  the  Beguine  ;  by  Ladt  Mor. 
OAN.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blaochard. — What  a  Princess  is,  all  our  readers 
kn«w,  or  think  they  do ;  but  a  Beguine,  what  is 
that?  Nothing  more  than  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
vowed  to  works  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 
gratuitously  rendered  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  dying.  The  title,  therefore,  of  this  new  novel 
of  Miladi  Morgan,  would  seem  to  embrace  the 
two  extremes  of  human  existence,  the  favorite 
of  fortune  and  of  a  court,  and  the  humble  atten. 
dant  upon  the  pallets  of  the  outcasts  of  the 
world.  How  the  apparently  discordant  attributes 
of  these  two  conditions,  are  brought  together 
and    harmonized,  it  is  not  for    us  to   reveal,  for 

^that  would  spoil  muck  of  the  interest  of  the  story. 

"-We,  therefore,  only  add,  that  there  is  much  of 
what  purports  to  be  English  high  life,  but  which, 
in  the  scale  of  morals,  may  be  set  down  as  very 
low  and  degraoed  life — some  eonnoitseurahip 
•ad  agreeaoie  gossip  about  Flemish  pictures, 
Flemisn  srchitecti^e,  and  Flemish  history,  and 
•  great  deal  of  politics  about  Belgium  and  the 
Belgian  Revolution  of,  we  believe,  four  days. — 
It  is  written  throughout  in  the  sprightly,  dashing 
vein  of  Lady  Morgaa. 

The  Pbnny  Cyclopedia  of  tub  Society  for 
■fiiB  Diffusion  of  Knowlbdob  :  Vol.  I.  London, 
Charlbs  Knight,  Neva  York  Wm.  Jackson,  Boa, 
ton  Munroe  &,  Francis — The  title  of  this  vol- 
loe  is  so  explanatory,  and  the  character  nt  the 
ireekly  iiambers  in  which  the  Cyclopedia  is  dis- 
Lribut«d,  is  so  well  known;  as  to  render  any  re. 
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marks  on  this  head  from  us,  unnecesaary.  The 
volume  now  before  us  comprises  the  numbers  for 
a  year.  It  is  a  royal  8  vo.  of  580  pp.  of  double 
columns — and  costs  neatly  bound  in  calf  $21 

As  a  book  of  ready  reference,  such  a  work  is 
i)f  great  value,  and  this'oae,  has  in  that  view  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  whereas  other  Cyclopedi. 
as  give  under  a  general  head  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  each  branch  of  knowledge,  and  refer  for  the 
explanation  of  particular  terms,  to  what  is  said 
under  that  general  head — this  Cyclopedia  gives 
under  each  term,  as  it  occurs  alphabetically,  such 
explanation  at  to  render  it  abundantly  inlelligiblo 
The  superiority,  for  occasions  of  reference  mere- 
ly, of  such  a  plan  will  at  once  be  perceived. — 
This  volume  extends  through  A  to  Andes.  The 
plates,  cats,  and  engravings  &c.,  as  in  the  sepa. 
rate  numbers,  are  all  preserved  here. 

WoNDERFOL  Cbaractbrs  by  Henry  Wilson  : 
1  Vol.  8  vo.  New  York  Harprr  &.  Brothers,  for 
sale  by  Wm.  Burnett.  Here  is  a  very  curious 
and  handsomely  printed  volume,  which  unan 
nounced  and  without  signal  note  in  advance  of 
any  sort,  comes  before  the  public  in  a  most  agree, 
able  shape.  We  know  not  whether  it  it  a  repub- 
lication from  England  or  whether-  the  collection 
embodied  in  these  pages  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  light — but  we  do  know  that  we  have 
a  capital  assemblage  of  "Wonderful  Characters" 
high  and  low,  with  engravings  of  some  of  them 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Cruikshanks.  Beggars 
and  princesses,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Bampfyld  Moore 
Carew,  figure  alternately  and  make  up  a  gallery 
of  portraits  in  which  "  the  ultimities  and  aummi. 
ties"  or  the  lowest  and  the  highest  piteh  of  which 
man's  nature  is  susceptible,  are  exhibited  and 
personified.        .:•"''*" 

The  Foreign  Quartbrlt  Review,  for  Dec. 
1834 ;  American  edition.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  being 
No.  IX.  of  the  Republication  of  the  Foreign  Re. 
views,  by  Theo.  Foster  :  New  York,  Wm.  Van 
NoRPEN. — Several  papers  of  interest  in  this  num. 
ber  will  reward  the  attention  of  readers.  One  on 
the  state  of  Italy — in  reference  to  a  publication 
by  the  Italian  Beltrami,  who  put  forth  several 
years  ago  a  ridiculous  book  in  this  country,  claim, 
ing  to  have  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Miaata- 
aippi — presents  Pome  views  of  the  actual  state 
of  that  country,  new  to  us.  That  on  the  Viscount 
^r/ineourCs new  novel — historical,  polemical,  and 
anti.Louia-  Philippist — of  which  the  Brewer  King 
of  Ghent,  Jacquea  Van  Artevelde,  is  the  hero  ; 
and  a  third  on  the  Prussian  Government  and  its 
administration,  where  the  paternal  wisdom  and 
affection  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  contrast  strong- 
ly, by  their  beneficent  results,  with  some  of  the 
realities  of  the  rule  et  our  lepublican  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate— will  be  found  interesting. 

A  Practical  Summary  op  thb  Law  of  Assign- 
ments IN  Trust  for  the  Benbit  of  Creditors, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Forms;  by  Joseph  K. 
Anoell,  Boston  :  Hilliard  Gray,  &.  Co. — This 
handsomely  printed  volume  exhibits,  in  a  me. 
thodical  form,  and  within  a  small  compass,  a 
mass  of  information  in  relation  to  the  law  of  as. 
signment,  which  will  prove  very  valuable  to  per. 
sons  engaged  in  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
about  as  absurd  to  become  one's  ,own  lawyer,  as 
for  •■  every  man  to  be  his  own  doctor,"  as  the 
advertisements  of  Empyrics  hcv?  it ;  for  in  cith. 
er  case,  people  are  equally  proue  to  quack  ihcir 
persons  or  property  to  death.  But  there  are 
branches  of  the  profession  with  which  it  is  im. 
portant  that  every  one  should  be    in  some   de. 


gree  familiar  ;  and  in  a  commercial  country  lik 
ours,  where  property  is  so  fluctuating,  every 
businosB  man  should  be  acquainted  with  the  re- 
lations created  between  debtor  and  creditor,  aod 
learn  in  what  manner,  and  subject  to  whose  di. 
rection,  the  effects  of  an  insolvent  debtor  are  to 
be  distributed  among  those  to  whom  be  is  in- 
debted, and  those  who  may  have  become  his 
sureties.  The  infinite  diversity  of  cases  that 
continually  arise,  will  indeed  render  such  knowl. 
edge  of  but  little  service  to  himself  unless  backed 
by  legal  advice  :  but  the  atuinment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  information,  will  teach  him  at  least 
when  to  resort  to  a  practitioner  :  and  we  do  not 
remember  a  work  from  which  such  knowledge 
may  be  more  readily  gathered,  than  from  that 
before  us. 

The  great  number  ol  cases  cited,  with 
the  analytical  table  of  contents,  must  render  this 
a  very  convenient  volume  to  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  Knickerbocker,  for  February  ;  N.  York, 

J.  DiSTURNKLL. 

The  U.  S.  Military  and  Naval  Maoazimb, 
for  Februai  y  ;  Washington,  Bbmj.  Homans. 

These  are  the  only  two  periodicals  for  tha 
month  that  have  reached  ua.        '  . 

The  Knickerbocker  has  a  pleasant  variety,  and 
some  good  articles.  Of  these,  we  specify  the 
first  on  "  Life,"  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Metcalf— and  the 
Historical  notice  of  Columbia  C'oUege.  The 
Cruise  ot  a  Guinea-man,  is  extravagant  and  impos- 
sible, though  evincing  considerable  power.  We 
take  an  extract  from  the  notice  of  Columbia  CoU 
lege,  which  only  does  justice  to  the  value  of,  and 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in,  that  institution  : 

In  October,  1829,  the  office  of  President  be- 
came vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  who 
had  continaed  '.o  an  advanced  age,  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity,  to  preside  over  the  institution ; 
and  early  in  the  following  December,  the  Hon. 
WiUiam  A.  Duer,  then  one  of  the  Circuit 
Judges  of  this  State,  waa  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancy. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1836,  the  new  Presi- 
dent entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflfice,  and 
within  the  same  month,  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  extended  by  the  establishment  ot  a  Li- 
terary and  Seienlific  eourae,  distinct  from  tbe 
full  eourae,  in  which  latter  the  classical  studies 
are  included,  and  students  were  allowed  to  be 
matriculated  for  any  of  the  various  branches 
compofing  the  new  course,  in  which  also  were 
comprised  the  Modern  Langnages  of  Europe — 
Free  scholarships  were  established  by  the  boun- 
ty of  the  Trustees,  the  nominations  to  which 
were  vested  in  each  of  thu  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  city,  and  in  its  leading  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  and  tbe  Pro- 
fessors of  tbe  college  were  authorized  to  deliver 
Public  Lecturjs  at  extra  hours  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science,  falling  within 
their  respective  departmenta. 

The  sub  graduate  course  of  instruction  was 
subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  lectures 
OP  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, — by  the  exten. 
sion  of  the  English  studies  in  the  younger 
classes,  and  enlarging  those  in  the  departments 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States  has  since  been  added  to  the 
studies  of  the  senior  claaa,  and  directed  to  be  de. 
livered  by  the  President.  To  enable  the  Faculty 
to  discbarge  these  increaaed  duties,  one  hour  was 
added  to  the  daily  attendance  of  the  students,  so 
that  each  class  now  auends  one  hour  every  day 
in  each  department  of  its  studies  ;  or  four  hours 
daily,  exclusive  both  of  tbe  previous  religious 
service,  and  exercises  in  declamation  in  the  Cba- 
pel ;  and  of  the  subsequent  attendance  of  one 
hour  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
or  any  et  \hc  >f  sdern  Langaages. 

The  Grariiijiar  School  ot  tbe  college  was  alao 
placed  upon  a  footing  which  has  rendered  it  saore 
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extensively  useful,  u  well  as  more  efHcient  as  a 
preparatory  Bcininary  lo  the  college,  and  the  im. 
mediate  supenniendance  of  it  committed  to  the 
Jau  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  aa 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  Scheol.  A  junior  de- 
partment haa  since  beeu  added,  and  the  number 
of  instructors  increased  to  eight  in  the  Classical, 
,  Mathematical,  and  English  departments,  besides 
i  two  of  Modern  Languages;  so  that  a  pupil  may 
'  be  received  into  the  minor  department  of  the 
Grammar  School  as  soon  as  he  can  read  the 
English  language,  and  in  nine  or  tea  years  be 
conducted  upon  one  uniform  system  of  instruc 
tion,  through  both  the  preparatory  school,  and 
the  college,  an<i  at  the  end  of  that  time  receive 
his  first  degree ;  or  in  five  or  six  years  he  may 
receive  a  compiste  English  and  Mathematical 
education,  including  any  of  the  modern  Inngua- 
ges,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  business  without  enter, 
ing  the  college ;  or  he  may,  if  duly,  qualified, 
enter  either  the  Grammar  School  or  the  college 
at  any  stage  of  their  respective  courses. 

As  the  institution  now  stands,  the  Faculty  of 
the  college  consists  of  a  President  and  five  Pro- 
fessors; all  of  whom  the  students  of  the  full 
sub.graduale  course  are  required  to  attend,  and 
any  of  whom,  except  those  of  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  students  of  the  Literary  to  Scientific 
course,  may  attend.  These  form  the  Board  of 
the  Colleg«,  to  aid  the  President  in  administering 
its  discipline.  There  are  besides,  a  Professor  ot 
Law,  Professors  of  the  principal  modern  Ian- 
gunges  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, upon  any  of  whom  the  attendance  of  the 
students  of  both  courses  is  voluntary  ;  hut  these 
are  not  members  of  the  Board. 

The  geneial  course  of  instruction  in  the  col- 
lege, may  be  considered  as  three  fold,  viz  : 

1.  The  Full  Coume,  including  every  branch  of 
collegiate  study,  and  entitling  the  successful  stu- 
dent to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Course,  which 
excln  Jes  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  but 
includes  that  of  the  Modem.  To  the  successful 
student  in  this  course  is  given,  upon  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  a  College  Testimonial,  dif- 

'     fering  but  in  name  and  extent,  from  the  Acadc. 
mical  degree  ol  the  full  course. 

3.  The  Votuntary  Course,  which  is  intended 
for  graduates  and  others,  who  have  made  some 
proficiency  in  learning^  and  is  limited  solely  by 
the  wishes  of  parents,  or  of  the  applicants  them- 
selves, both  in  regard  to  extent  and  duration,  and 
admits,  also,  of  a  t  igher  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

An  attendance  on  the  first  course  requires  the 
student  to  be  matriculated,  and  forbids  all  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  pursuits.  An  attendance 
on  the  second,  also  requires  matriculaiion,  but 
admits  of  professional  studies  at  the  same  time. 

An  attendance  on  the  third  course  is  altogether 
voluntary,  requiring  no  matriculution,  and  capa- 
ble oi  being  rendered  consistent  not  only  with 
professional  pursttits,  but  even  with  mercantile 
and  mechanical  employments. 

No  student  is  admitted  into  the  Freshman,  or 
lowest  class  of  the  full  course,  unless  he  be  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  Grammar  of  both 
the  Greek  and  Litin  tongues,  including  such 
rules  ol  Prosody  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  Po. 
ets  he  is  required  to  be  examined  upon.  He 
must  be  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  of  the  principal  Orations  of  Ci- 
cero, of  the  first  eight  Books  of  the  Mneid, 
Sallust,  certain  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  and  parts  of  the  Cyrope- 
dia  and  of  the  Iliad.  He  must  also  be  able  to 
translate  English  into  grammatical  Latin,  and  be 
well  versed  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  as  far  as 
the  end  of  Simple  Equations,  and  with  Medern 
Geography ,  and  no  student  is  admitted  into  an 
upper  class  without  being  master  sf  the  previous 
part  of  the  course, — nor  are  any  admitted  from 
other  colleges,  without  a  certificate  of  good 
standing. 

The  full  course  of  studies  in  the  different 
classes  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

First  Year.  Freshman  Class. — Parts  of  Livy 
and  Horace,  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Graca  M'ljora, 
Latin  prose  compositions,  Roman  Antiquities, 
and  AncienlGeography,  the  Elements  of  Geome- 
try, Algebra,  Universal  Grammar,  English  Com- 
position, and  outline  of  Ancient  History,  wlt|i 
Chronology. 


Sbcosd  Y«ar.  Sophomore  Class. — Virgil's 
Georgics,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Hor4ce, 
Cicero,  de  Senectute  and  de  Ajnieitia,  parts  of 
Tacitus,  Dalzel's  and  Dunbar's  Collectanea 
Graea  Majora,  Homer's  Iliad,  Latin  composition 
in  prose  and  verse,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui. 
ties,  plain  Trigonometry  and  its  applications, 
Algebra,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  English  Composition  and 
outline  of  Modern  History  with  Chronology. 

Third  Yeami.  Junior  Class, — Cicero  de 
Oratore  and  de  Officiis,  Terence,  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  Longinus,  Homer's  Iliad,  continued, 
Latin  composition,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Analytic  Geometry,  Fluxions,  Naiuial  Philoso- 
phy,  including  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Arts, 
Principles  of  Taste  and  Criticism,  English  Com- 
position, Logic,  General  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Europe,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  a  Critical 
History  of  English  Literature. 

Fourth  Ykar.  Senior  Class. — The  classical 
part  of  the  course  ot  this  year  is  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Professors  of  Languages, 
with  the  assent  of  the  President,  may  direct. — 
The  Greek  Tragedians  are  the  authors  princi- 
pilly  read.  Fluxions,  Natural  Philosophy,  in. 
eluding  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  according  to  the 
methods  of  Newton,  La  Place  and  La  Grange, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  ol  the 
United  States,  and  English  Composition. 

All  the  classes  are,  mareover,  exercised  at 
stated  periods  in  declamation  upon  subjects  con- 
nected  with  their  respective  courses.  There  are 
two  public  examinations  of  all  the  classes  every 
year.  The  first,  or  intermediate  examination, 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  March;  and 
the  second  or  concluding  examination  on  the 
fourth  Monday  preceding  the  vacation,  which  be- 
gins on  the  first  dsy  of  August,  and  ends  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October. 

An  honorory  testimonial  decorated  with  suit 
able  devices,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  college, 
is  adjudged  at  the  intermediate  examinations  to 
the  student  in  each  class  who  ismostdistinguisli- 
ed  for  his  general  merit ;  and  an  additional  tes. 
timonial  to  the  best  in  each  department  of  study  ; 
and  at  the  concluding  examination,  a  gold  mrdal 
is  adjudged  to  the  student  of  the  best  general 
standing  in  each  class,  a  silver  medal  in  each 
class  to  the  best,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  the 
next  best  in  each  department ;  all  of  which  are 
announced  and  delivered  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement, held  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  every  term. 

Of  this  number  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Ma^. 
gazine,  wo  have  only  room  to  speak  in  terms  of 
general  praise,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
finding  by  a  notice  at  the  close  ef  it,  that  its  pa- 
tronage is  largely  increased.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


SUMMARY. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  20. — Luck  is  a  fortune. — The 
Steamboat  Warsaw  arrived  at  this  port  on  Satur- 
day last  from  New  Orleans.  The  Warsaw  was 
seriously  disrbled  by  striking  a  snag  below  Ste. 
Genevieve  Island,  some  of  the  cargo  is  in  conse- 
quence damaged.  The  snag  made  a  large  hole 
in  the  bow  ot  the  boat,  and  the  pilot  at  the  wheel, 
discovered  that  she  must  go  down,  altered  her 
course  so  as  to  run  her  en  the  bar  nearly  oppo- 
site. Strangely  enough,  in  steering  on  this 
course  the  pilot,  without  seeing  it,  ran  the  boat 
directly  athwart  of  the  wreck  of  the  Steamboat 
Illinois,  which  was  sunk  some  years  since,  and 
so  great  was  her  head  way  that  the  bow  was  lift- 
ed out  of  the  water,  and  safely  moored.  She  was 
thus  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making 
the  necessary  repairs.  The  boat  remained  in 
this  position  for  twelve  hours  ;  when  the  river, 
as  good  fortune  would  again  have  it,  rose  suffi- 
ciontly  to  drift  her  clear  of  the  wreck. 

The  Mississippi  is  rising  slowly,  and  is  clear 
ef  ice  below  this  point.  Thus  far,  we  have  had 
a  remarkably  mild  winter — and  should  it  continue 
for  a  few  dsys  more,  we  need  expect  no  further 
interruption  to  navigation.  The  Olivn  Branch  and 
Potosi  have  departed  for  Louisville. 


Capuin    Gibson  of  barque   Kent,  at  Bostoiii 
reperts,  that  just  ss  he  was  leaving  St.  Heltno* 
(28th  Dec)  the  American  Coasul  informed  him  ] 
that  the  British  trade  with  China  had  been  stop-  : 
ped  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Tub  Faithful  and    Sasacioub  Ooa  aoain. — 
The  Baltimore  American  in  alluding  to  th«  ra-  . 
cent  Fires,  has  this  paragraph  : 

A  circumstance  came  to  our  knowledge  yes« 
terday,  which  shows  that  there  must  be  ineen. 
diaries  amoag  us.  The  Foreman  of  our  offic«t 
soon  after  he  reached  his  dwelling  in  Pitt  street,  - 
between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night* 
had  bis  attention  arrested  by  an  unusual  barking 
of  his  dog,  in  the  yard.  On  going  out  to  oscer. 
tain  the  canse,  the  sagacious  animal  continued  to 
bark,  and  ran  several  times  to  the'  stable  door, 
as  if  some  one  were  within.  The  manner  of  the. 
the  dog  at  once  led  his  roaster  to  open  it,  when 
he  found  a  parcel  of  combustibles  burning  on  the 
floor.  They  had  apparently  been  but  a  shorty 
time  on  fire,  and  were  extinguished  without  difli. 
culty,  bnt  it  is  evident  that  but  for  the  singular 
warning  of  the  dog  the  stable  would  have  been 
fired. 

Mediterranban  Squaoboit.^ — The  Gixetta 
publishes  the  annexed  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  Mediterranean  Squsdron. 
It  is  dated  on  board  the  United  States  Ship  DtU 
aware  in  Nov.   ;,!;     ;. '  ^  :,/■  \      ,  ■: ,  ..tl;;'-'   ri;!!"' 

"  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  scenes  almost  calculated  to 
make  death  too  familiar.  Our  ship  remains  in 
port  with  the  Shark  ;  we  sent  their  men,  as  fast 
as  they  were  attacked,  to  an  island  in  the  har- 
bor. It  hrs  been  a  melancholy  scene.  Abont 
20  of  our  men  have  died,  and  two  weie  buried 
this  day  ;  but  from  the  favorable  state  of  those 
now  under  care,  and  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  weather,  this  afternoon,  I  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  the  worst  is  over.  No  officer  has 
died  on  board,  and  but  one  petty  officer,  the  acu 
ing  boatswoid  of  the  Shark,  who  died  on  the 
15th  inst." 

Attempt  by  the  Malays  to  cut  off'  and  Murder 
the  CrevB  of  another  American  Vesssl — The 
barque  Kent  arrived  yesterday  from  Pulo  Penong, 
coast  of  Sumatra,  brings  intelligence  of  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  barque  Derby,  of  Salem,  be* 
longing  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  by  the  Malays.  The  information  ie 
conveyed  in  the  following  letter  frem  Captain 
Felt,  master  of  the  Derby,  and  published  iq  the 
Salem  Observer  of  this  morning : 

On  the  10th  June,  1834,  lying  at  Trabailf  un 
Tchute,  barque  Derby,  of  Salem,  loading  pepper  ; 
while  on  shore  that  day,  received  information 
that  a  prow  in  a  neighboiing  port  wae  preparing 
to  come  that  night  and  cut  me  off;  I  went  on 
board  immediately,  and  made  preparatioita  for 
the  defence  of  the  vessel,  and  kept  m  vigilant 
watch  through  the  night.  As  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  dicovered  the  prow  right  ahead,  coming 
slowly  down  upon  me,  and  within  musket  shot. 

I  opened  my  musketry  and  cannon  upen  liim, 
upon  which  he  gut  his  head  towards  tbe  sea,  and 
appeared  to  be  getMng  off  as  fast  oe  be  coald. 
soon  after  which  a  strong  breeze  came  op,  and  I 
saw  the  prow  pass  in  shore  towards  tbe  village 
of  Qualae  Raliseahn.  I  afterwards  learnt  from 
several  sources  that  the  prow  came  from  Qualah 
Assehan,  tmd  bad  12  men  on  board  ;  one  ef  which 
came  to  Baccongang,  while  I  lay  there,  and 
stated,  that  they  started  with  creeses  only,  calcu- 
lating to  find  us  unprepared  to  receive  them — to 
dagger  every  person  on  board,  and  to  posseae 
themselves  of  the  money — and  that  thejr  took 
freely  of  opium  in  order  to  be  more  desperate.** 

Capt.  Felt,  in  a  letter  to  his  owner,  says: — "It 
is  high  time  that  tbe  American  Government  had 
a  sloop  of  war  on  this  coast  from  March  to  Au. 
gust,  (during  the  pepper  season)  to  protest  oar 
commerce.  She  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  the  Americans." 

I  will  be  remembered  that  the  ship  Henry 
Ewing,  of  Boston,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  about  the  same  time  of  the  oecvr- 
rencc  related  above,  on  account  of  an  attempt  to 
cut  her  off  at  Aeselian. — ^(Boston  Transcript. 
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V  I  Til*  •ztr«ine  cold  of  Sunday,  the  8th  inst.,  ex 
ttiided  to  Charleiton,  S.  C,  where  the  thermc 
meter,  at  day  break,  wa«  at  zero  I  a  temperature 
(according  to  the  Soathern  Patriot)  8  or  10  de. 
gf»  colder  than  trer  before  experienced  in  that 
cltf. 

The  number  of  Asoerican  whale  ahips  at  sea, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  ult,  was  257,  comprising 
*•  aggregate  of  about,l,000000  tons,  and  manned 
by  about  9000  seamen.  There  were  in  port  at 
the  aame  date.  16  whale  ships,  making  a  total  of 
273.  The  number  of  sperm  whale  ships  which 
may  be  expected  tu  arrive  within  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  70.  and  their  cargoes  at 
135,000  hbls.  oil,  valued  at  more  that  three  mill, 
ion  dolUtr$. — f  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Natal  Cuaplajn. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
the  Rot.  C.  S.  Stewart  has  been  assigned  aa 
Chaplain  lo  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 

Dettk  of  Oen.  Hampton. — General  Wadk 
HAMrroN,  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Columbia,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  tUe  Slat  year  of 
hia  age.  Gen.  Hampton  served  with  great  gal. 
lantry  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  though 
than  a  mere  youth,  was,  with  one  or  more  of  bis 
brothers,  distinguished  in  the  partisan  warfare 
under  Marion  and  Sumter,  in  South  Carolina. — 
During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  en  the  northern  frontier.  He 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men.if  not  the  wealthiest, 
in  the  whole  Soathern  country. — [Courier.] 

<  TheBpacket  ship  Britannia,  Captain  Waite, 
which  arrived  last  week  from  Liverpool,  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  largeat  cargo  of  any  packet 
aine*  the  line  was  established.  It  appears  by  the 
manifest,  that  she  bad  on  board  1805  cases  and 
bales,  300  tons  of  iron  and  s'eel.  &c.  &c. 
Involcecost  of  the  cargo,  ^497,000 
OnecaMgold,.    ...  -  50,000 

I     Value,  OH  first  cost  of  cargo,    9547,000 
fMercantile  Adv.] 


inPORTANT  NEWS  FROIH  FRANCE. 
Recall    off    tke    Frencli    ITfinister    trout 
Waaliiiiyton — Pawsports     tendered    to 
i  dae  AsMerlcatn  IHimister  ait  Paris. 

Such  most  unhappily,  is  the  intolligooce  we 
have  thia  day  to  communicate  to  out  readers. — 
In  the  midst  of  prosperity  unequalled,  in  the  full 
tide  of  honorable  and  succesaful  enterprize, 
atraining  every  faculty  in  the  race  of  physical,  in- 
telloetual  and  moral  improvement — while  the 
ocean  is  whitened  with  our  canvass — while  the 
forests  of  the  far  wilderness  are  disappearing 
before  our  pioneers  of  civilization— while  new 
undertakinga  are  every  where  springing  up  for 
Canals  and  Railroads,  to  connect  and  benefit  re. 
giona  between  which  nature  aeemed  to  have 
placed  inaurmountable  barriera — and  when  in 
addition,  and  aa  a  grace  and  ornament  to  all 
these  enterprises  for  advancing  our  wealth  and 
material  power  and  enjoyments,  we  are  alive  to, 
and  liberally  mindful  of,  the  claims  which  the 
cause  of  education,  of  morals,  and  of  religion  has 
upon  us,  as  a  nation  of  Christian  freemen — at 
aoeh  a  period,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  career, 
the  blight  and  curse,  the  desolation  and  demo- 
ralisation i>f  war  seem  about  to  fall  on  us. 

By  the  Orpheut  from  Liverpool  we  have  our 
London  papers  of  Friday  16th  ult.  inclusive — 
and  these  furnish  from  the  Paris  Moniteur  ef 
Wadosaday  I4th.  (the  official  paper,)  a  notifica- 
tion that  M.  Serruier  had  been  recalled  from 
Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Livingaton  had  been 
•pprisad  that  passports  wore  ready  for  him — an 


intimation  to  depart,  which,  it  is  said  in  aeveral 
ot  the  Paris  papers,  he  meant  immediately  to 
comply  with. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur  which  follows 
this  annunciation  of  the  ceasauon  ef  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  "  in 
consequence  of  the  engagementa"  of  France,  the 
project  of  law  for  satisfying  the  indemnity  to 
America  would  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
Chamber,  must  be  looked  on — unless  there  is 
really  a  disposition  and  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  make  a  sincere  and  vigorous  ef. 
fort  to  carry  the  indemnity  through — as  an  insult, 
ing  mockery. 

•         «        •        It     -  •        »  We  were 

net  partiea  in,  nor  conaenting  to,  the  councils 
which  have  thus  needlessly  precipitated  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  "  being  in,"  we  must  bear  ourselves  as 
Americans,  having  a  common  cause,  and  re- 
solved,  at  all  hazards,  if  the  flag  of  war  must  be 
thrown  out,  to  rally  under  it,  even  to  the  death. 

But  we  yet  trust  that  tear  may  be  avoided — 
much,  if  not  all,  now  depends  on  Congress. 

What  then  should  Congress  do  ?  Nothinq  at 
preaent.  If  the  recall  of  the  Mio'sier  be  not  fol. 
lowed  up  by  any  other  hostile  demonatraiion — 
though  we  confess  our  apprehension  now  is,  that 
an  embargo  may  be  laid  in  the  French  poru — if 
however,  nothing  of  this  sort  occur,  we  would 
wish  this  Congress  might  adjourn,  without  adopt, 
ing  any  definitive  measure — and  that  the  Presi. 
dent  should  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation  re. 
quiring  the  next  Congress  to  meet  on  or  about 
the  lat  August.  By  that  time  the  purpoaea  of 
France  would  be  fully  developed,  the  feelings  of 
our  own  people  would  be  ascertained — and  a 
Congress  assembling  under  such  circumstances, 
and  acting  with  full  knowledge  and  calm  delib- 
eration, would  carry  with  them  the  assent  of  the 
whole  nation. 

We  annex  some  extracts  from  Ljverpool  let. 
ters,  which  shew  bow  this  question  is  viewed 
there.  ■■-.-,  .'■■-"':   "^''-' 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Liverpool,  Jan.  15. 

There  is  a  regular  demand  for  Cotton,  and 
prices  have  undergone  little  change  of  late,  good 
fair  Bowed  selling  to  day  at  9  3.4d.  Buainess 
in  Manchester  is  steady,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
steady  sale  for  yarns  for  export,  at  prices  which 
afford  some  remuneration  at  the  present  value  of 
Cotton. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  between  your  country 
and  France  is  not  pleasant.  From  present  ap. 
pearances,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
payment  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  will  be 
made,  and  the  matter  therefore  will  rest  with 
Congress  what  measures,  if  any,  are  now  to  be 
adopted.  V.       .  : 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Liverpool,  January  17. 

The  recall  of  the  French  Minister  at  Washing, 
ton  is  important,  and  will  throw  the  course  of  pro. 
ceedings  on  your  Legislature,  which  we  trust 
and  believe  will  be  temperate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
make  some  specific  offer  of  compensation,  which 

perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  accept.  British  ship, 
ping  would  certainly  derive  much  benefit  from 
war  between  France  and  the  U.  States,  but  trade 
will  thereby  be  thrown  out  of  its  customary  chan- 
nels, and  become  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
— a  paper  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  its  foreign 
information — thus  writes  about  the  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  us.  It  looks  more  favourably 
on  the  caaaa  than  ether  aecounia. 


Private  Correnondence. 

Paku,  Wednesoat,  Jan.  14. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  declarati<in  df 
American  independence  an  interruption  has  taken 
place  in  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  boih  instances  a  question  of  pecumarv 
indemnity  has  led  to  the  rupture.and  no  w,as  former, 
ly,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  French  will 
conaent  to  concede  to  the  American  people  all  that 
justice  requircH,  as  soon  as  they  have  dene  what  ia 
neceaaary  to  beal  the  wound  which  their  self-love 
has  sustained  from  the  Message  of  General  Jack- 
son. On  the  former  occasion  two  French  frigates 
were  seized  and  carried  into  American  pons,  bM 
were  afterwards  released  on  the  adjustment  ef 
the  question  at  issue.  A  still  stronger  measuro 
would  probably  have  resulted  from  the  present 
posture  of  affurs  between  the  two  countries,  had 
not  the  French  Government,  ia  the  very  act  of 
recalling  their  Minister  at  Washington,  and  of 
intimating  to  Mr.  Livingston  that  his  passports 
were  ready  for  him,  conveyed  the  ofiicial  nou- 
fica-.ion  that  the  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
American  differences  was  this  very  day  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  very  agree- 
able either  to  the  Goverament  or  the  Chamber  to 
have  been  bearded  during  the  discussion  by  the 
presence  of  an  American  Minister  in  the  Hotel  o( 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Livingston  has  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
meantime  to  embark  tor  the  United  States,  but 
takes  his  passports  in  the  first  instance  for  Lon- 
don, when  he  will  be  at  hand  to  give  his  advice 
to  Mr.  Barton,  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who 
will  probably  be  left  here  in  the  capacity  of 
Charge  d'Affaires,  unless  it  shall  appear,  contra- 
ry to  all  present  probability,  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  establishment  at  Washington  is  to  retire 
with  M.  Serrurier,  its  chief,  and  that  the  last 
postern  is  to  be  closed  to  any  thing  like  an  ami. 
cable  accommodation. 

The  National  of  this  morning,  in  a  short  but  sar- 
castic paragraph,  treats  thia  rupture  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  the  whole  course  adopted  by  this 
Government,  which  it  had  anticipated  pretty  ac- 
curately, as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war  ; 
but  suggests  that  in  eighi  days,  when  the  outrag- 
ed dignity  of  the  Citizen  King  has  been  sstisfied. 
and  the  Chamber  has  ssnctioned  the  treaty  for 
the  payment  of  the  25,000,000  of  francs  to  Ame- 
rica, peace  will  be  restored.  In  (act,  ever  aince 
the  arrival  of  the  Message,  the  opposi'ion  journal  4 
have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  tone  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, considering  the  pert  they  took  against 
the  Duke  de  Broglie's  Administration  when  the 
affair  was  formerly  under  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  ground 
for  alarm.  In  the  official  conferences  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  four  days,  between 
Mr.  Livingston    and    Admiral  de   Rigny,  every 

sort  of  assurance  was  given,  on  the  one  tide 
and  the  other,  of  the  anxiety  of  both  Govern- 
ments to  avoid  any  serious  cauae  of  quarrel. — 
On  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  this  as- 
surance was  strongly  repeated  the  night  before 
last,  and  as  late  as  yesterday,  at  the  hour  of 
post,  there  was  not  the  least  idea  at  the  Ameri- 
can  legation  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  resorted  to  as  that  which  must  by  that  time 
have  been  resolved  on,  and  of  which  you  have 
the  official  announcement  in  this  morning's  Moni- 
teur. 

We  derive  <rom  Paris  papers  of  Jan.  14,  the 
following  important  paragraphs  : — 

Confidential  instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
sea.ports,  and  principal  commercial  towns  o\  the 
kingdom,  to  get  up  petitions  for  the  immediate 
adoption  by  the  Chambers  of  the  trca'y  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Middleton,  Secretary  to  the  American  Le- 
gation at  Madrid,  arrived  in  Paris  on  Monday, 
with  inscriptions  fur  12,000,000  reals  delivered 
by  Spain  in  pursuance  of  the  new  treaty  between 
the  two  Powers  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  A. 
merican  citizens  upon  Spain. 

Old  Cobbett,  we  see,  is  re.el«cted  from  Old* 
ham,  and  is  classed  in  the  list  of  Reformers  t 
but  we  think  it  an  even  chance  if  he  does  not  sup. 
port  the  Duke. 
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The  Bteam  ship  Pyladea,  new  and  careTully 
constructed,  bound  from  Anosterdam  to  the  Eaet 
Indies,  sank  in  smooth  water  off  the  coast,  on 
the  second  day  out — without  having  met  with 
any  accident  whatever.  The  crew  and  passen. 
gers,  to  the  number  of  40  were  taken  off  by  fish- 
cmeo.  It  is  believed  that  holes  had  been  ma- 
lieionsly  bored  in  the  vessel  and  temporarily 
stopped. 

The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  husband  of  the 
young  Queen  ot  Portugal,  was  expected  in  Lon- 
don at  the  last  dates,  on  his  way  to  Lisbon. 

Old  Talleyrand  has  at  last  retired  from  public 
lif«.  His  political  testament  is  annexed.  It  was 
•aid  in  Paris  that  L»uis  Philippe  hinted,  that  it 
should  not  be  made  public,  which  the  wily 
■talesman  turned  off  by  saying,  the  only  question 
was,  "  whether  it  should  be  published  by  the 
royal  permission,  or  his  own." 

The  Moniteur  announces  officially  that  the 
King  has  accepted  the  resignation  ot  the  Prince 
de  Talleyran.l  as  Ambassador  to  England,  and 
has  appointed  General  Sebastiani  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  Princf;'s  letter  follows  : 

••  SiE — When  the  confidence  of  the  King  called 
mc  iour  years  ago  lo  the  EmbaHsy  of  London, 
the  very  difficulties  of  the  mission  induced  me  to 
obey.  I  believe  I  have  accomplished  for  the 
b«n«tit  of  France  and  of  the  King,  two  objects  of 
interest  which  I  have  always  had  in  my  mind,  and 
which  I  have  always  considered  as  closely  con- 
nected. During  these  four  years,  the  maintenance 
of  a  general  peace  has  admitted  of  all  our  rela- 
tions being  simplified.  Our  policy,  isolated  as  ii 
was,  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the  o.her 
nation*.  It  has  been  accepted,  appreciated,  and 
lionored  by  the  honest  men  of  all  countries  The 
co-operation  we  have  obtained  from  England 
has  cost  nothing  to  our  independence  or  our 
national  feelmgs  ;  and  such  has  been  our  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all,  such  has  been  the 
candor  of  our  proceedings,  that  far  from  creating 
mistrust,  it  is  our  guarantee  that  has  been  called 
for  against  the  spirit  of  Propagandism  which 
disturbs  the  old  States  of  Europe.  It  is  certainly 
owing  to  the  exalted  wisdom  and  great  abilities 
of  the  King  that  all  these  satisfactory  results 
must  be  attributed.  I  claim  for  myself  no  other 
merit  than  that  oi  having  divined  before  all  others 
the  profound  thoughts  of  the  King,  and  to  have 
announced  them  lu  those  who  have  since  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  words. 

Now  that  all  Europe  knows  and  admires  the 
King,  and  thereby  the  principal  difHculties  have 
been  surmounted — now  that  England  has  perhaps 
an  equal  want  with  ourselves  for  a  mutual  alliance 
between  us.  and  that  the  path  which  she  appears 
to  be  inclined  to  follow  must  induce  her  to  prefer 
a  mind  with  traditions  less  ancient  than  mine, 
I  conceive  I  may,  wiihout  failing  in  my  devoted 
duty  to  the  King  or  to  France,  entreat,  respect- 
fully, that  his  Majesty  will  accept  my  resignation, 
which  I  request  you.  Sir,  will  lay  before  him. 
My  great  age,  the  infirmities  which  are  its  natu. 
ral  consequence,  the  repose  they  counsel,  the  re. 
flection  they  suggest,  render  this  step  very  sim- 
ple, but  too  fully  justify  it,  and  even  render  it  a 
duty.  I  rely  upon  the  equi'y  and  goodness  of  the 
King  to  form  the  same  judgment.  Accept,  etc. 
Prince  dk  Talleyrand." 
The  followmg  is  the  answer  oi  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  only  dated  on  Wednes- 
day : — 

••Princb — I  have  laid  before  the  King  the  let. 
ter  you  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, by  which  you  entreat  his  Majesty  to  accept 
your  resignation  of  ihcr  Embassy  at  London.  His 
Majesty  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  accept  it.  In 
associaiing  yourself  with  his  sentiments  and  those 
of  bia  Government,  you  have  so  ably  concurred 
in  giving  stability  to  the  new  Monarchy  and  gran. 
deur  to  its  policy,  and  in  maintaining  the  Peace 
of  Europe,  that  the  King  could  not  consent  to  de- 
prive France  of  your  powerfnl  services  and  vast 
experience.  But  his  Majesty  has  felt  that  after 
■o  great  and   so  long  a  career,  the   attachment 


even,  and  the  gratitude  he  bears  towards  you, 
will  not  suffer  him  any  longer  to  resist  the  desire 
you  have  expressed  to  him,  on  account  of  your 
great  age,  to  retire  into  repose.     Accept,  etift 

RlONV." 


Our  venerable  fellow-citizen  Col.  Trumbull 
has,  under  his  own  signature,  made  a  statement 
in  our  columns  to.day,  not  without  interest,  as 
bearing  upon  the  French   question  of  indemnity 

Col.  I'rumbnll'a  suggestion  of  discriminating 
duties,  or  non-intercourse,  rather  than  war,  is 
surely  the  right  one  to  begin  with. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  American  : 

Sir  :  The  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  on  the  question  of  compensation  to 
the  citizens  of  the  former,  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  or  the  citizens  of  the 
latter,  and  which  the  actual  Government  of 
France,  stipulated  by  treaty  to  pay, — has  arrived 
at  such  a  stage,  as  to  require  correct  i.t)forma> 
tion,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  a  just  and  firm 
decision  on  our  part. 

I  possess  some  information  which  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  offer  as  authentic  and  accorate. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, more  than  forty  years  ago,  spoliations  to  a 
considerable  extent,  were  committed  by  sub. 
jects  of  Great  Britain  on  our  Commerce,  and  be- 
came in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay  to  London,  which  mission  resulted  in 
what  is  commonly  called  Jay'.i  Treaty.  I  acted 
on  that  occasion  as  Secretary  to  Mr.  Jay. 

The  7th  article  of  that  Treaty  is  in  the  words 
following : 

"  Whereas  complaints  have  been  made  by 
"  divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of  the 
*'  United  States,  that,  during  the  war  in  which 
"  his  Majesty  is  now  engaged,  they  have  sus. 
"  tamed  considerablo  losses  and  damages,  by 
"  reason  of  irregular  and  illegal  captures  or 
"  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  otiier  pro- 
"  party,  under  the  color  of  authority  or  commis- 
"  sions  from  his  Majesty  ;  and  that  from  various 
"  circumstances  belonging  to  the  said  cases, 
"  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  losses  and 
"  damages  so  sustained,  cannot  now  be  actually 
"obtained,  had,  and  received;  it  is  agreed, 
"  that  in  all  suc'i  cases  where  adequate  compen- 
"  sation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be  now  ac. 
"  tually  obtained,  had  and  received,  by  the  said 
*'  merchants  and  others,  in  the  ordinary  course 
"  of  justice;  full  und  complete  compensation  for 
•>  the  same,  will  be  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
"  ment  to  the  said  complainants.  But  it  is 
•*  distinctly  understood  that  this  provision  is  not 
"  to  extend  to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have 
"  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  delay,  or  neg- 
"  ligence,  or  wilful  omission  of  the  claimants. 

•'  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
"of  any  such  losses  or  damages.  Five  Commis- 
"  aioners  shall  be  appointed  and  authorized  to 
"  act  in  London,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
"  is  directed  with  respect  to  those  mentioned  in 
"  the  preceding  article,  and  after  having  taken 
"  the  same  oath  or  affirmation  (mutatis  mutan- 
"  dis)  the  saaae  term  of  eighteen  months  is  also 
"  assigned  for  the  reception  of  claims,  and 
"they  are  in  like  manner  authorized  |to  extend 
"  the  same  in  particular  cases.  They  shall  re. 
"  ceive  testimony,  books,  papers  and  evidence 
"  in  the  same  latitude,  and  exercise  the  like 
"  discretion  and  power  respecting  that  subject ; 
"  and  shall  decide  the  claims  in  question,  accor- 
"  ding  to  the  merits  of  the  scveial  cases,  and  to 
"  Justice,  Equity,  and  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  the 
"  award  of  the  said  Commissioners,  or  of  sny 
"  such  three  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  all 
"  canes,  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as  t«  the 
"  justice  of  the  case,  and  lo  the  amount  to  be 
"  paid  lo  the  claimant;  and  his  Britannick  Ma- 
"  jesiy  uiulcrlukes  to  cause  the  same  to  be  paid 
"  to  such  claimants,  in  specie,  without  any  de- 
"  duction,  in  such  place  or  places,  and  at  such 
•'  time  or  times,  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  same 


"Commissioners,  and  on  condition  of  such  re. 
"  leases  or  assignments  to  be  given  by  the 
*'  claimants,  as  by  the  said  Commissioners  may 
"  be  directed." . 

Reference  is  made  jn  the  above  to  the  Sixth 
Article,  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Commie, 
aioners  were  to  be  appointed,  it  was  as  follows  : 

"  Two  of  them  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Ma. 
"  jesty,  two  of  them  by  the  President  of  the 
"  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con. 
"  sent  of  the  Senate  thereof ;  and  the  Fifth  by 
"  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  other  Four  :  and 
"  if  they  should  not  Bgree  in  such  choice,  then 
"  the  Commissioners  named  by  the  two  parties 
"  shall  respectively  propose  one  person,  and  of 
"  the  two  names  so  proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn 
"  by  lot,  in  the  presence  of  the  four  original 
"  Commissioners." 

The  two  Commissioners  named  by  Great  Bri. 
tain,  were  Sir  John  Nichol,  and  Maarioe  Swa. 
bey,  Esq.  her  two  most  distinguished  Civil  Law. 
yers.  Those  named  by  the  United  States,  were 
Christopher  Gore  and  William  Piiickney,  two  of 
their  most  distinguished  Lawyers.     -  1  '•  ^y-vr^-  -^i^ 

These  gentlemen  could  not  agree  id  etl^tln'^ 
by  unanimous  vote  a  Fifth,  and  therefore,  re. 
eort  was  had  to  the  other  mode  pointed  out  by 
the  Treaty,  and  I  became  the  Fifth  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Board  sat  in  London,  received  a  multitude 
of  complaints,  which  were  carefully  examined, 
rejected  some,  admitted  oiheu ;  and  in  cates 
where  we  decided  that  loss  or  damage  had  been 
sustained,  for  which  adequate  compensation  could 
nut  be  obtained,  had  and  received  in  the  ordina* 
ry  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  we  referred 
all  the  papers  to  our  merchants,  (one  British  and 
one  American)  to  examine  and  make  up  the  ac- 
counts,  and  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  such 
loss  and  damage.  They  reported  to  the  Board, 
who  again,  by  themselves  and  their  Secretary, 
re-examined  the  merchants'  leport;  and  finally, 
having  determined  the  amount,  we  gave  our  a. 
ward  signed  by  each  member,  as  well  as  by  our 
Secretary,  for  such  sum,  payable  at  sixty  daye, 
at  the  British  Treasury. 

All  these  awards  were  paid  with  strict  mer- 
cantile punctuality  on  the  day  named ;  and  I  ne- 
ver heard  a  single  complaint  of  delay,  much  less 
of  a  refusal  to  pay. 

The  aggregate  amount  exceeded  10,000,000 
of  dollars,  or  50,000,000  of  French  livres.    ^  "  • 

The  period  of  time  in  which  these  British  epo- 
liations  were  committed,  was  short,  commencing 
in  1793  and  terminating  at  (he  date  of  the  Treaty, 
Nov.  19ih.  1794. 

The  spoliations  complained  of,  as  having  been 
committed  by  France,  extended  ever  many  years, 
and  were  wholesale  transactions,  comprehending 
seizures  of  ships  in  port,  and  confiscations  of  pro- 
perty on  the  land,  as  well  as  on  the  ocean. 

Who  can  believe  that  the  amount  of  these  lat- 
ter was  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  former  7  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  far  very  exceeded  them  7  From 
the  experience  which  I  acquired  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  a  great  numl>er,  1  have  not  a  doubt, 
that  if  an  accurate  examination  of  each  case  could 
now  be  made,  it  would  be  found  that  the  damage 
done  to  our  commerce  in  the  course  of  the  wild 
revolution  of  France,  decupled  the  damage  done 
by  Great  Britain  in  that  short  period ;  and  that, 
instead  ot  25  millions,  the  sum  of  250  millions 
of  livrus  would  hardly  be  an  equitable  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Legislative  power  of  France  seom  dispo. 
sed  to  nullify  the  Treaty  on  their  part,  and  have 
once  refused  to  grant  the  sum  etipuleted  to  be 
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paid  foot.  Whf  should  we  not  nnllify  it  on  oura, 
bjr  withdrawing  those  commercial  advantages 
which  are  not  only  stipulated,  but  which  France 
has  actually  enjoyed  since  the-date  of  the  Treaty? 

And  having  first  done  this,  if  we  should  in  ad- 
dition impose  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of 
French  wines,  silks,  &c.  Ac.  and  apply  the  mo- 
nies which  might  thus  be  collected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained  by 
our  citizens,  would  not  that  be  a  wiser  snd  safer 
course  than  a  resort  to  hostile  measures  7 

If  Mr.  Gore  or  Mr.  Pincknev  were  living,  I 
should  have  left  this  office  to  them,  but  being  the 
only  survivor  of  those  scenes,  1  have  felt  that 
this  duty  devolves  on  me,  notwithstanding  the 
neutral  character  which  I  held  in  the  commissien. 
I  am,  sir,  &-c,  ^c. 

12th  February,  1835.  Jno.  Trumbull. 


Lira  Iksueancb. — Andertonian  Soiree. — Last 
Monday,  Dr.  Hannay  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Life  Insurance,  which  excited  much  interest 
and  considerable  discussion,  m  which  Messrs. 
Faichney,  Retty,  Professor  Watt,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  took  a  part.  The  Doctor  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  insuranre,  tracing  its 
progress  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Greeks 
probably,  and  certainly  the  Romans,  as  was 
shown  by  the  references  to  Livy,  Suetonius,  and 
Cicero,  practised  a  moitification  of  marine  insur. 
ance,  which  succeeding  ages  have  perfected. — 
The  practice  was  lost,  with  many  other  useful 
easioms,  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Doctor  show. 
ed  that  early  in  the  15th  century  it  was  probably 
revived  at  Barcelona.  It  was  iho  more  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  marine  insurance,  as  it  had 
the  precedence  of  all  other  kinds,  and  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  which  has  human  life 
for  its  object.  The  modifications  of  the  principle 
in  respect  to  the  insurance  of  human  life  were 
next  shown  and  clearly  explained.  The  applica. 
lion  oi  it  to  different,  nay ,  to  all  ranks,  was  next  put 
in  ao  elear  a  point,  (as  the  President  remarked.) 
as  to  preclude  all  discussion.  To  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate,  to  procure  pro 
vision  for  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  'to 
the  man  of  moderate  income,  to  accompfish  in  a 
certain  manner  what  hjs  means  could  not  do  by 
its  slow  accumulations  without  much  inconveni. 
aoea ;  to  professional  men,  whose  gains  and 
estate  perish  with  themselves  ;  to  the  officer  and 
the  man  of  business ;  and  he  likewise  adverted 
to  its  extreme  usefulness  to  the  agriculturist,  an 
effect  of  life  insurance  of  more  extended  operation 
and  application  than  is  generally  balieved.  The 
disoaesion  of  the  evening  turned  on  the  question 
of  its  being  suited  to  the  operative  part  of  the 
community.  The  Essayist  contended  that  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
working  men  and  mechanics,  who,  by  saving  one 
abilling  a  week  when  of  the  age  of  25,  could  secure 
100/  at  death  to  their  heirs,  and  so  defend  many  a 
widowed  mother  and  poor  orphan  from  the  mise- 
ries of  unprotected  poverty,  aggravated  by  re- 
cent bereavement.  That  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons contribute  to  savings  banks  institutions, 
which,  though  highly  useful,  fall  far  short  of  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  provision,  which  last  at 
once  makes  the  provision  sure — sne  from  which 
the  person  insuring  cannot  draw  back  ;  and  he  is 
thus  bound  as  it  were  to  save  lo  pay  the  premi- 
um ;  whereas  he  may  in  a  fit  of  thoughtlessness 
or  extravagance,  withdraw  his  all  fiom  a  savinKs 
bank,  and  dissipate  it,  and  what  is  worse,  become 
dissipated  himself.  The  securing  of  debts  and 
the  attainment  of  a  provision  in  old  age,  were 
also  adduced  as  other  advantages  of  the  practice  ; 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  some  offices  in  the 
Way  of  loans  to  those  who  had  paid  a  certain 
number  of  premiums  was  urged  as  an  advai'tagc 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  man  in  trade. 
Various  arguments  against  it  were  combated,  and, 
the  large  meeting  to  whom  it  was  read  seemed 
to  think,  satisfactorily.  The  doctor  in  conclusion, 
showed  how  he  was  lod  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject by  its  connexion  with  the  physiological  and 
medical  question  of  the  duration  of  human  life  ; 
•odi  urged  by  his  thorough  convictions  of  its 


complete  adequacy  to  the  end  in  view,  was  anx-  I 
ious  to  make  the  great  value  of  the  practice  more 
generally  known  snd  had  recourse  to  than  it  is  in 
our  community. — [Glasgow  Herald.] 


Charlks  L\mb. — It  is  with  a  feeling  of  >he 
deepest  pain  and  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  this  friend  and  benefactor  of  huma- 
nity. Charles  Lamb,  the  fine-minded  and  noble- 
hearted  Elia,  expired  at  his  house  at  Edmonton 
on  the  morning  uf  Saturday  last.  His  death  was 
rather  sudden,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  may 
have  been  hastened  by  an  accident  which  he  met 
with  a  few  days  before.  While  taking  his  cus- 
tomary morning  walk  along  the  London  road  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell,  striking  bis  face  against 
some  stones,  so  as  to  wound  it  severely.  He  was 
recovering,  however,  when  we  heard  of  him,  (on 
Christmas  day,)  and  as  full  of  jest  and  whim  as 
ever.  Mr.  Lamb  sustained  a  severe  shock  in  the 
loss  of  his,  perhaps,  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
Coleridge — to  whom  he  so  recently  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  mortality — with  whom  he  has  been  so 
soon  re-united.  All  love  and  hunor  wait  upon 
the  memory  of  the  friends !  No  man  was  ever 
more  loved  and  honored  in  life  than  Chas.  Lamb  ; 
his  audience  was  fit,  though  few.  His  exquisite 
humor,  his  refined  and  subtle  thought,  his  admi- 
rable  critical  powers — the  fancy,  the  feeling,  the 
wit  that  gave  a  character  to  bis  essays  quite 
unique — 

"  All  were  but  roinisterii  of  love, 

And  fed  Ilia  sacred  flume ;" 

that  love  which  embraces  humanity — the  sympa- 
thy that  encircles  the  whole  family  of  life.  Mr. 
Lamb  was.  we  believe,  in  his  sixty.first  year. 
He  has  left  a  memory  to  which  years  will  but  add 
grace  and  lustre. 

Irith  Cottage. — "  Tell  me  of  the  cottage,  Lag>^ 
kin."  "God  bless  you.  Ma'am  dear,  you're 
cruel  fond  of  hearing  of  cottages ;  sure  the  his- 
tory of  most  of  them  in  this  country  is  alike ; — a 
wedding,  and  little  to  begin  with — a  power  of 
children,  and  little  to  give  them — rack-rent  for 
the  bit  of  land,  turned  out,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
that  or  the  tithe  ! — beggary,  starvation,  sickness, 
death  !  Thai's  a  poor  Irishman's  calendar  since 
the  world  was  a  world,  barrin  here  and  there, 
now  and  then,  when  he  gets  a  sight  of  good  for. 
tune,  by  mistake  !" — [New  Monthly  Magazine.] 


Leave  lllc  Not  Tet. 

Leave  me  not  yet !— through  ;osy  skies  from  far, 
But  now  the  song-birds  to  their  nests  return ! 

Tlie  trembling  image  of  the  tirst  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  l>ut  now  begins  to  burn , 
— Leave  ms  not  yet ! 

Not  yet!— low  voices  borne  from  hidden  streams, 
Heard  through  the  sbiveiy  woods,  but  now  aiise. 

Their  sweet  sounds  mingle  not  with  daylight  dreanns, 
They  ar«  of  vesper's  hymnH  and  harmonies  : 
— Leave  me  not  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  tones,  dear  love  ! 

By  day  shut  up  in  theii  own  still  rcfesi, 
They  wait  for  dvws  on  enrth,  for  stars  at>ove, 

I'hen  to  breathe  out  tiieir  voice  of  tenderness : 
Leave  me  not  yet ! 


<I3=  TOAVNSKND  4t  DURPBE^of  Palmyra, 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removiul  their 
establishmentio  tluilson.  under  ihe  name  o<  Durfee,  Mluy 
%L  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  Icnsih  (with- 
out splice)  lor  inclineil  planes  ofRailroads  at  tlie  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  In  any  of  the  principalciiiea  in 
the  United  Slates.  Asto  the  quality  ol  Rope,  thapublic 
arerut'crredtoJ.  B.  Jcrvis,  ICiig.  M.  &.  M.  R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  Jamee  Archibald,  Kngincei  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  (Company ,  Carboiidale.  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Colu.nhia  county,  Now-York,  ; 
January  19,  18S3.  \ 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANV  k  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany    Eaele 
Air  Furnace  and   Machine  Sho^,  will  make  to  oi-der  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescription  of 
ca.'tingd  required  lor  railroads.  H-Iy  I'ebK 

PATEKT  II  AMMERF.D  SHIP,  BUAT4  ARD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

85°  Kailroail  Splkuj  of  every  description  required, 
in8.du  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  atKive  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ut  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  ma.le  lull  size  under  the  bead, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING &  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepi.13^  1  y 


STKPHKBfSOBT, 

Builderofa  tupe'ior  ttyle  ff  Pastengir  Cor*  Jtt  Umil- 
TOadf  ^ 

No.  ite4  Elizabetfistreet,  near  Bleecker  strest; 
New-Tork. 
tj- RAILROAD    COMPANIES    would    do    well  to 
e.vaniiiie  tUese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  D>ay  be  seen 
ou  chat  pare  of  tne   New-York   anrf  Harlteni   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J  2a  if 

RAILROAD  CAR  VTHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

K;^  Also.  AXLliS  furnished  and  tilled  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribere  at  Paterson,  or  «0  Wall 
street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  GR08VEN0R. 

RAILIVAY  IRON. 

9i  tons  ot  I     inch  by  ^  inch, )      flat  Bar*  in  lengths  u 

-JOO      do.     1^      do.     \    do.    I  U  10  15  feet,  counter  sunk 

40      do.     1^       do.      }    do.    [hole',  ends  cut  Stan  ancle 

SOO      do.    3        do.     I    do.    I  of  4d  decrees,  wiih  spli- 

SOO      do.    -i^      do.      I    do.    I  clng    plates  and   naiU  10 

soon  expected.  J  suit.  i 

^3o0do.  ofEd^e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  rt- 

quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pine. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  >2),  ii,  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3^  inches  diameter  fer 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

riie  kOuvc  will  oe  sulii  iiee  ui  iiuiy,  tu  aiaie  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Guvurnmenis,  shu  the  Drawbark 
;aken  in  part  paymcni.  A.  Il  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  difTerenikindsol  Rails, 
Chairs.  Pioi,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  r;zhibiied  to 
those  dis|K>$od  10  exaniiiic  them.  dTIoieuwr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRl'SIENTS. 

^^]^  Compasses  ul  various  sizes  aitd  ui  au{>eri<>r  qtisl- 
l.y  warranled. 

Leveling  Iiistrumenis,  large  andsinall  sizes,  with  hi^h 
ma^nityiiig  powers  with  classes  made  by  Trnughlon,  to- 
gether wiiii  a  large  assonnieni  ol  £ngine<.riiig  Instru- 
ments, nianut'artured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  G.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  sueci, 

J31  6t  cirser  (if  Valrlen   ia.  e. 

'      SURVEYING  AND    ENGINEERIKO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

JIj^"  T'-e  subscrber  manufacture:]  ail  kinds  of  Instru- 
mems  in  his  prolession,  warranted  equal,  if .  01  superior, 
111  principles  ul  costruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
|)orte<l  or  miiiulaciureil  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of 
wtiicU  are  entiiely  aeio  .  among  which  are  an  Impioved 
Compass,  wiih  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  ancles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  ttta  use  ol  ilie  needl«,  with  per- 
Icct  accuracy — also  a  Uailroail  Gonioaieier,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— aiid  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  ada|>ted  to  Railroad  purposes 
WM.  J.  YOU.NG. 
Mathematical  Instiumeni  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St  ,  Pniladelpbia. 

The  fol. owing  recommendations  arc  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1()12. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries res(>ec(ins  the  .ysirumcnls  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  1  clieerlully  furnish  ihee  with  the  lollowin^  in- 
lormatloii.Tlie  whole  number  of  Leve's  now  in  possession 
of  the  departineiuol  construction  oi;  ihy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclu-iiveof  the  number  in  t1>e  service  ot  the 
Eiitiincer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  buthule  repairs,  except  from  accdonls 
tu  which  all  iTi:iirumanl^orihu,kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  paiierns  for  the  levels  an  I  com- 
passes have  l>een  prelcrred  by  my  asjistanis  generally,  10 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  (Compass  is  su|)enoi' 
to  any  other  ilecription  01  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed in  Laying  the  rails  on  ihi:i  Road. 

This  iiisiruiiicni,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing lelescoiui,  in  place  of  liie  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  ui  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  niostcom- 
pleielT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
iiuiiument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  10  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  factrWhen  known,  Ithink  it  will  l>eaahigh!y 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  SupHof  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
^  Philsdelphia,  February,  IMS 

Having  for  the'  last  two  years  made  constant  uee  i>i 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  tielieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  olhei  instrument 
ol'ihe  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  moktchccriullj  i>- 
coiiiOK-ud  il  tu  Kiisineeis  aud  Survryori*. 

E.  H.  tilLL,  «;ivil  Eiigii.cer. 

Gerinanlown.  Fel.maiy,  IbSS. 

For  .t  year  |i:tft  1  have  ured  Insirunieiii''  niiidc  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  i'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  cuniiMned 
the  |>roperties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  ailniiiably  calculated  lor 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tbeni  to  the 
notit»  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  loy  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ens.  Fbilad. 

ml  ly  Oermaai.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 
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Man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
nature,  said  a  great  philosopher ;  and  he 
ought   unquestionably  to  commence   the 
study  of  the  important  science  of  nature 
by   becoming   acquainted   with   his  own 
species  in  every  form  of  existence,  and  in 
every  stage   of  society,  from  the  erratic 
savage  of  the  forest  to  the  polished  inha- 
bitant of  the  city.     In  this  country  we 
behold  man  in  every  shape  and  moditica. 
tion  of  insulated  and  social  being.    When 
we  peruse  Herodotus'  description  of  the 
Scythians,   Thucydides'   of  the    ancient 
Grecians,  Cfesar's  of  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons,  and   Tacitus'   of  the  Germans,  we 
perceive  the  prototypes  of  our  Indians ; 
but  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  view  man 
in  a  savage  state  with  our  own  eyes,  with- 
out relying  on  the  reports  of  others  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time  has 
transpired,  without  more  attention  being 
bestowed  on  this  interesting  subject.    Dr. 
Robertson  says,   '  almost  two   centuries 
elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.'     This  neglect 
can,   perhaps,  never   be  fully  retrieved. 
An   intercourse    with    civilized  man  has 
changed  our  Indians  in  almost  every  re- 
spect ;  but  there  is  still  a  sufficient  rem- 
nant   of  their  manners,  languages,  and 
traditions,  left  to  interest  inquiry,  and  in- 
vite investigation.     In  some  very  remote 
quarters,  they  may  still  be  found   in  the 
unsophisticated  forms  of  original  barbar- 
ism,  unaltered  by  extrinsic  intercourse. 
Many  of  their  languages  may  still  be  re- 
deemed from  oblivion,  their  persons  may 
be  delineated,  and  their  manners  and  tra- 
ditions may  be  described  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge which    may  be  obtained,  added  to 
what  has   already  been   collected,  may 
furnish  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  hu- 
man  species.     The  number  of  languages 
in  Mexico  is  thirty-five,  of  which  fourteen 
have   grammars   and  dictionaries.     The 
Bible  has  been  translated   by  Eliot,  the 
Indian  apostle,  into  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage ;  and  two  thousand   copies  of  the 
Mohawk   version    of  St.  John's    Gospel 
Iwve   been    printed   by  the   British   and 
Foreign    Bible    Society  ;    and    we    have 
many   collections   of  words  in  different 
Indian  languages.    Our  antiquities  are  of 
two  kinds,  such  as  relate  to  the  aboriginal 
and  colonial  states.     We  have  no  Indian 
monuments    or   curiosities   that   can  be 
compared  with  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,   or 
with   the  temples  of  the  Aztecs.     There 
are  some   remains  of  Indian  pottery,  of 
weapons,  and  of  rude  paintings.    Mounds 
of  earth,  like  the  tumuli  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia  and  Tartary,  the  barrows  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cairns  in  Scotland  and  Ire. 
land,  may  still  be  seeii,  and  also  the  out- 
lines  of  extensive  fortifications.     But  the 
variegated    condition  of  the  white   man 
here   exhibits    human    nature    in    all   its 
shapes.     We  behold  him  in  everv  stage 
of  societV)  from  the  semi-savage   hunter 
to  the  polisiied  ritizeu;  ami  we  |>erccive 
every  stage  of  cultivation,  from  the  first 
tre«  that   was  cut  to  the  elegant  habita. 
tkm.     *  Id  North    America,*  says  a  dis- 
tinguished  writer,  *  a  traveller  who  sets 


out  from  a  great  town,  where  the  social 

state  has  attained  to  perfection,  traverses 

successively  all   degrees  of  civilization 

and  industry,  which  keep  diminishing,  till 

he  arrives,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  rude  and 

unseemly  hut  formed  of  the  trunks  of 

trees  newly  cut  down.     Such  a  journey 

is  a  sort  of  practical  analysis  of  the  origin 

of  nations  and  states.     We  set  out  from 

the  most  complicated  union,  to  arrive  at 

the  most  simple  elements.     We  travel  in 

retrogression  the  history  of  the  progress 

iof  the  human  mind,  and  we  find  in  space 

what  is  due  only  to  the  succession  of 

time.' — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  No*.  1  and  2  or  Vol- 
UMB  5f  roR  Janiiaet  and  Fkbruary,  1835.— 
The  two  lint  iiambeni  of  volume  5  are  now  published  and 
for  sale  at  35  Wall  street,  and  at  the  principal  bookstores. 
These  nuniben  contain  a  great  numbsr  and  variety  of  nr- 
tides,  both  useful  and  entertaining  ;  and  arc  printed  in  a 
style  altogether  superior  to  nny  of  the  preceding  nunioers 
of  ih«  work,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  published. 

Bound  or  stitched  volumes  may  be  bad  tingle,  or  in  com- 
plete setu,  at  ths  office  No.  35  Wall  street,  of 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Hmp  is  now  ready  for  those  who 
wish  It.  Its  size  is  24  by  40  inches.  It  U  put  up  in  aeon 
venient  pecket  form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  letter  prens,  giving  a  conciiie  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on 
the  Map.  It  will  also  he  put  up  in  Marble  Paper  coren,  so 
as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country ;  the 
postage  of  which,  cannot  excei^  44,  and  probably  not  25 
cents,  to  any  part  of  the  county 

Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf P.  K    MINOR. 

H         AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRV   G.    WOOUIIULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county.  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications: 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  flOOO  -Tri  Week- 
ly, at  $5.00— Semi-Weekly,  at  $4.00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per 
annum 

The  Mechsanics'  MagaEine.two  volumes  ajear,  at  $3.00 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  ^.00  per  annum,  or  $1.35  per  number. 

The  Family  M.nguzine,4I6  pages  a  year,  at  $1.38  In  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  pages  a  month,  at  $1.00  in  advance, 
now   in  the  5ui  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.35 

The  Ladies'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  menth,  at  $3.0g 
per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Monrocounty,  will  be  promptly  attendid  to.  September 
19,  1834. n6v6  Cif. 

SUPKRIOK 
OARDKN  AND  AORICUI^TVRAL    SKEDS. 

The  Subscriber  lias  now  on  haiid  a  full 
supi>ly  ol  Garden  anil  Field  ^eeds,  growth 
of  18)4  ;  among  which  are  all  the  finest  cab- 
bages, cauliflower,  broculie,  radishes,  peas, 

kc.  liiat  arecultivatcd  in  England,  France, 

a»il  Hiill.tnd,  toeetlicr  with  every  surt  that  can  be  ral.-cd  to 
advantage  in  our  own  countly,  and  which  are  ^rown  ex- 
pressly lor  my  use  from  stuck  luriii^lieil  and  raised  by  the 
most  experienced  ijardenrrs  tn  ihis  cuuiilry  ;  in  short,  ev. 
ery  article  emanating  irom  my  store,  I  warrant  genuine 
and  fresh. 

Alto,  skinlese  oato,  poiarr.a  oats.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
liushul,  )>eiTsiiBial  rye  gf»a»,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass.  Herd's  gr*.6»,  while  mul- 
berry, Hiid  yellow  locust  seed*,  spring  tares  or  vetches, 
genuine  mantel  Wuixel,  ai.d  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
se'.>ds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  lamisrs. 

Canary,  Heaip.  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds  ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Price-  lifts  by 
the  |>ound  and  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  Dower  seed  Qepatment  embraces  the  choicebt  vari- 
ety to  be  found  in  this  countrt ,  in  whieh  are  includtd 
choii-e  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnatiun  and  rhoice 
Pinks,  Ueriuan  ami  China  .^slen-,  splentlid  double  bal. 
•oms,  with  an  cddilien  uf  several  new  varieties,  accompa- 
nied with  a  piinleddirectioB  lor  culture  and  uianngemeui. 
Orders  will  l>e  punctually  tiiended  to  ami  careluHv 
packed  and  ibrwarile  i  as  Jirecied,  but  as  the  coll>  ction  of 
distaitl  debts  are  i.fien  troublesome  and  M>inelinies  iui|tra(  - 
tible  it  is  desir^  that  satbUcturv  reference  be  made  to 
p.-r^t>n'  ill  .\lt>anT,  wliru  the  unier  i'  not  arrni>panied 
<kithiheitMi>ejr.  W.  THORBURN. 

SI7  N.  Market  st.  (upnuMlc  Puct  (NEcc  ) 

*,*  Mr.Thorh«ra  UabaAgCBU  audwiti  at  all  tiuce  r  • 
Cviv*  »ub4rri|>:i<  ii-.  forlkeNaw  Voaa  FARjiaB  and  Aate   I 
rteaa  Gaidmer's  Magaaia*  :  Ui  AaTKaj.T  Jm  a>AL  ul  Ar-  I 
ricuUuie.    M-.'fkaaMS.    and    .Manuim.tHie« :    MacaASnot*  I 
MAaAZias  aa4  Rtatasrof  lareattDW  aari  liytov>—ari 
aaitlw  AMsaiCAii  RaiutOAaJoraaAL  aa4  Advocate  af  la 
Msaal iMaiasMaaia ;  |«>lrshrii  at  No.  3S  fVal aucet,>N. 
Y..>yl>L  K.  Ml—.  F— CMtt 


T  LAFAYETTE. 

HE  Eulogy  by  Jouii  Quinct  Adams,  on  the  Life  aa4 
Services  of  this  Benefector  of  Mankind  ;  on  a  beanttftil 
paper  and  type ;  with  a  spirited  mtdmlUn  p*mt»graf»fU 
liktuus.    Is  just  puWIshad  and  for  sale  by 
<ebS  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wan  st  ' 

NOTICE  TO  MANVFACTrRKRS. 

5:^  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  of  the  villate  of  Lans  ne- 
burgh,  in  :he  county  ol  Renstelaer,  and  state  ol  Mew- 
York,  lias  ibvented  and  pui  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  siiuare  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  Od  nails,  and  about  fsriy  ItKl  nails 
In  a  minrite,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sizes, 
even  to  spikes  fur  shine.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  cornea 
from  tlie  machine  completely  heated  bi  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beins  clenched  is  ^ood  and  sure.  One  horse 
power  is  sullicient  to  dilvc  one  machine,  8>ti'  may  eaHily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation  Said  Kaicman  will  make,  vend  und  warram 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  Ic,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hallof  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  ol  said  machines  throughout  the  United  State*. 
.4ny  person  desiring  luriher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
piirey,  in  the  village  ol  Lansiiigburgh. 

Auguat  lo.  18.13. ASPtfRMkF 

PATBNT    RAILROAD.  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKKS. 

!I3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  kee|<s  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  ot  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  inanufacrurcd  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  ofTereti 
in  market. 

Unilroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
in^  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holee  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads nnw  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  lacto.y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  loumi  iiivataaWc,  as  their  adhesion  is 
mure  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JC?"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent. Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  isai. 

t^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
a  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchania 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  34J  Watersueet,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  U  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiroidersa8<;arly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriberis  de. 
siruus  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 
lJ2Jam H.    BURDEN. 

|MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

QCr  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiablishment,  stiuated  ona 
mile  frjiTi  Boston.    The  Improvemunts  consist  of 

No.  1.  Bviltr  Ho*ie,50itn  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Z^ecMMttve 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  BlaeksmitkU  Skof,  5U  feet  by  30.  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locvmotive  Ho*$e.  54  feet  by  35,  useil  for  puulng 
together  Locnaiotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  est.-iblish- 
meM. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slaie, 
130  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Jcc. ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Kolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  woUe  ;  three  Trip 
Hammeis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blewlag 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  13  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dbpenacd 
With;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  svperior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven, Cranes,  ac.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Faundty  is  a  large 
ware-bou«e,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Caatings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lrfiod  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  itc.  Ike. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo^t  durable mattrials,  under  the 
direction  ef  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valne. 

No.  f>.  A  building, 65  feet  by  36,  containing  a  largestack 
of  cliiuiueys,  and  furnaces,  fur  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding- bonse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  uf  buildings,  300  feel  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  lOoms,  a  Brass  Foiii»- 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pai- 
teras.  staMe  for  two  horses,  Jtc.  Jcc. 

The  above  estaMUhmeat  being  un  tide  water,  yicseau 
greater  advantaites  for  saaie  kiads  of  busineas  Uiaa  aav 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  canted 
from  vessels  in  the  harborn  nf.Beetoa,  to  the  wharf  m  fraat 
of  the  Factory,  at  35  lo  30  cents  per  Ion.  done  o(  Ike 
largeKi  jobb  of  Iron  Wf>fk  have  beea  cowntetej  at  this « 
biishuMTt ;  amoaf  others,  the  great  chain  aai  lift  [ 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Chartesm*. 

Tb«  kiiiiatiua  i.)t  Railroad  wora  is  excaHeni,  beiav  ia 
the  angle  loraied  by  the  cnmiug  vl  tlie  PnniJracr  mmt 
Worcester  ICailruatW.  Tbr  Locoatutivr  "  Yaukcr,**  mum 
raaaia;  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Joaalhaa.' 
hy  the  i>iairul  PeaB^yhraaia,  wcee  b«ik  at  I 
With  tjie  Patterasaad  Machiaety  mam  ia  Ike  fumtrntm,  IS 
Locaaotiw*  and  as  aaay  I 
of  cars  and  wafBaas,  coald  be  i 

Far  temsa,  apfllr  la 

TWja.J.BCKI.ST,: 
RORRBT  RAUTOH.  Jr., 
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NEW-YOSK,  PEBBUAKY  5H,  183i 


Nfw-York  and  Erie  Railroad — This  sobject 

has  been,  we  perceive,  made  the  special  order  of 

the  day  for  Tuesday  next.     We  arc  gratified  to 

find  that  this  road  is  becoming  one  of  more  in. 

terest  to  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  so  to 

the  present  legislature.     It  is  truly  one  on  which 

intelligent  and  liberal  men  can  hardly  disagree. 

It  is  one  which  will  serve  as  a  further  facility  to 

induce  our  western  neighbors  to  make  the  State 

of  New. York  the  route  of  their  travel,  and  the 

city  of  New. York  the  great  mart  for  their  pro. 

duce,  and  the  source  from  whence  to  derive  those 

immense  amounts  of  merchandise  which  will  be 

required   to   supply   the    millions  of  inhabitants 

which  will,  in  a  few  years,  inhabit  the  Territory 

between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Rocky 

Mountains — which  is,  in  truth,  the  garden  of  the 

world.     We  have  neither  space  nor  time  in  this 

number  to  enumerate  ail  the   advantages  to   the 

public  in  general,  and  to  this  city  and  state  iu 

puticolu',  which  must  result  from  the  early  com. 

pledoB  of  this  worit.     The  New.York  and  Erie 

Raflroad  should  be  made  a  link  in  the  great  tho. 

ronghfitre   to   New-Orleans  ;  and  by   a   hberal 

conne  oo  the  part  of  the  State  towards  the  com— 

pmj  now  holding  the  charter,  it  must  become  so. 

if,   however,  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  its 

way,  ^id  tea  eoostmctioa  should  be  delayed  lutil 

tke  Jams  RrrtKA  KcnuwA,  (Va.)  improreroent, 

the  stock  of  which  is,  we  b«IieTe,  all  taken,  and 

tmmfiftka  of  it  by  the  State,  shall  be  constructed, 

•■d  th«  Ncw.OKLcass  &.  NasarnxE  Rail«o*»,  a 

aarrey  of  wUck  ia  now  beiag  made  by  Mr.  Ran. 

aay.  fenwriy  of  the  Lezingtoii  it  LuniaiBi,  Ky. 

JUilrand,  shaD  alao  be  coaipleted, — and  thry  wiD 


unquestionably  both  be  speedily  accomplished, — 
when  only  about  400  miles  of  road,  between 
Kenhawa  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  great  line  of  communication  from 
New.York  to  New-Orleans,  by  the  way  of  Virgi. 
nia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennesee,  instead  of,  as  every 
New.Yorker  would  desire,  through  the  state  of 
New.York  by  the  New.York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
around  the  comer  of  Lake  Erie  to  Cleaveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  by  the  Mad  river  railroad  to 
Dayton  ;  thence  through  a  comer  of  Indiana  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Ten.,  there  con. 
necting  with  the  road  to  New.Orleans ;  we  may 
long  look  in  vain  for  another  opportunity  equally 
favorable  to  secure  the  Western  trade.  The  dis. 
tance  from  the  termination  of  the  New.York  and 
Erie  road  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  about  675  miles, 
mostly  through  a  level  country,  abounding  with 
cheap  materials  for  a  road,  and  which  will  furnish 
abundance  of  business  for  the  road  when  com. 
pleted. 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  picture  which 
might  be  drawn  by  an  abler  pen.  Absence  and 
other  engagements  prevent  us  from  enlarging 
upon  it,  or  filling  it  up.  We  shall  endeavor,  how. 
ever,  to  show  more  clearly  in  our  next  number, 
if  possible,  the  importance  of  prompt  action  by 
our  Legislature  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
work,  which,  to  the  State,  and  more  especially 
to  the  city,  of  New.York,  is  of  vital  importance — 
one  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  every  enlightened  re. 
presentative  in  her  Legislature,  or  friend  of  the 
State  at  large,  will  be  found  friendly  and  ready  to 
urge  its  early  c  onstruction.  ^ 


Natigatio.n  op  thk  Ohio. — In  the  competition 
for  the  trade  of  the  great  West,  every  fact  relau 
ing  to  the  advantagrs  which   other  States  may 
have  over  na,  by  reaion  ef  their  earlier  and  more  ! 
aniniermpted  means  of  commonicatinc  with  that  , 
region,  becomes  iraponant  to  be  known.     In  this  | 
point  of  view,  we  took  upon  the  annexed  extract 
from  the  Pittsbvrs  (Pa.)  GazeUe,  thommg  the 
average  period  daring  a  scries  of  years,  in  wbtcb  \ 
aarigatir>a  on  the  Ohio  was  stiJtpcBiied,  e»Uk*r  by 
ice  to  wiMcr,  or  low  water  m  tnaMaer. 

Facts  aadi  am  arc  here  ala'cd,  aiefd  iW 
geat  argaBMnn  :bai  caa  be  adtjarr 
Ike  New  York  aad   Ene  Railraa d. 


tho  lake  (and,  if  the  road  ahonld  be  constructed 
to  Nashville,  Ten., — as  it  most  certainly  should, 
and  surely  will  be, — between  this  city  and  New. 
Orleans)  could  be  kept  up  ;  and  the  termination 
of  which  at  the  lake,  both  by  its  more  southerly 
position  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  lake 
itaelf,  would  ensure  an  earlier  and  later  navifa. 
lion  by  some  weeks  than  can  be  had  from  Buf. 
falo. 
[For  the  extract  above  referred  to,  aee  p.  117.] 

Pittsbi;roh,  Fib.  19. —  TheRtMr. — Some  time 
during  last  night  the  ice  in  the  river  was  broken 
up.  and  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  ;  it  gircs  us 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  disruption  was  vary  ^e»- 
tle,  and  that  not  the  slightest  mjury,  exc*r^  per 
baps,  the  rubbing  offa  little  paint,  was  done  to  any 
of  the  steam  boats  now  lying  along  oar  abore.— ' 
Several  of  the  steam  boats  have  already  com 
meneed  taking  in  lading,  and  na\  igatloo  will  corn, 
mence  to.morrowi  or  at  the  fa.  thest,  nextdty, 
the  26th  or  SI  St  insi am. 


d  an  fn'or  of  [ 

ky-fc-fc-   , 

■^■V  O^^  ^^B  B 


Pbimary  Geology. — Dr.  Boase  is  the 
author  of  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  an 
e.xamination  of  the  older  formations,  or  pri- 
mary geology.  From  the  few  extracts  and 
notices  made  of  it  abroad,  it  is  certain  of 
being  received  favorably  by  geologists  in 
this  country.  The  world  was  very  slow  in . 
its  progress  towards  its  present  condition  ; 
every  object  on  which  the  philosopher  fixes 
his  eye,  proves  to  him  by  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  all  this  beautiful  apparatu* 
of  vegetaUe  and  animal  organization  was 
a  long  time  in  being  developed.  The  globe 
was  in  no  condition  for  the  present  races 
of  animals  much  longer  ago.  if  any,  than 
six  thausand  years.  Traces  of  those  coo. 
stnicted  for  existing  on  the  earth  in  its  priro. 
itive  state  are  found  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
to  .show  us  what  has  been.  Certainly  the 
forms  of  animals  dimini.sh  in  complexity  of 
structure  and  in  numbers,  as  we  go  bttdk  m 
the  series,  till  tbey  are  artnaOy  lost  m  dw 
granites. 


A  trage  driver  between  Bnoreo 
xasamd  l<atpii  Wyataa,  ia*  j«»t 
ty  years   tmtt    be 
kctweea  ikaer  two 
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Man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
nature,  said  a  great  philesopher ;  an,d  he 
ought    unquestionably  to  commence    the 
study  of  the  important  science  of  nature 
by    becoming   acquainted   with   his  own 
species  in  every  form  of  existence,  and  in 
every  stage   of  society,  from  the  erratic 
savage  of  the  forest  to  the  polished  inha- 
bitant  of  the  city.     In  this  country  we 
behold  man  in  every  shape  and  modifica- 
tion of  insulated  and  social  being.    When 
we  peruse  Herodotus'  description  of  the 
Scythians,    Thucydides'   of  the    ancient 
Grecians,  Cjesar's  of  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons,  and   Tacitus'   of  the  Germans,  we 
perceive  the  prototypes  of  our  Indians ; 
but  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  view  man 
in  a  savage  state  wiih  our  own  eyes,  with, 
out  relying  on  the  reports  of  others  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time  has 
transpired,  without  more  attention  being 
bestowed  on  this  interesting  subject.    Dr. 
Robertson  says,    '  almost  two'  centuries 
elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.'     This  neglect 
can,   perhaps,  never    be  fully  retrieved. 
An   intercourse    with    civilized  man  has 
changed  our  Indians  in  almost  every  re- 
spect ;  but  there  is  still  a  sufficient  rem- 
nant   of  their  manners,  languages,  and 
traditions,  left  to  interest  inquiry,  and  in- 
vite investigation.     In  some  very  remote 
quarters,  they  may  still  be  found   in  the 
unsophisticated  forms  of  original  barbar- 
ism, unaltered  by  extrinsic  intercourse. 
Many  of  their  languages  may  still  be  re- 
deemed from  oblivion,  their  persons  may 
be  delineated,  and  their  manners  and  tra- 
ditions may  be  described  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge which    may  be  obtained,  added  to 
what  has    already   been    collected,  may 
furnish  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  hu- 
man species.     The  number  of  languages 
in  Mexico  is  thirty-five,  of  which  fourteen 
have   grammars   and  dictionaries.     The 
Bible  has   been  translated    by  Eliot,  the 
Indian  apostle,  into  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage ;  and  two  thousand   copies  of  the 
Mohawk   version    of  St.  John's    Gospel 
have    been    printed    by  the    British   and 
Foreign    Bible    Society  ;    and    we    have 
many    collections    of  words  in  different 
Indian  languages.     Our  antiquities  are  of 
two  kinds,  such  as  relate  to  the  aborigiaal 
and  colonial  states.     We  have  no  Indian 
monuments    or    curiosities    that    can   be 
compared  with  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,   or 
with  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs.     There 
are  some   remains  of  Indian  pottery,  of 
weapons,  and  of  rude  paintings.     Mounds 
of  earth,  like  the  tumuli  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia  and  Tartary,  the  barrows  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cairns  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, may  still  be  seen,  and  also  the  out- 
lines of  extensive  fortificatiouH.     But  the 
variegated    condition  of  the   white    man 
here   exhibits    human    nature    in    all   its 
shapes.      We   behold  him  in  everv  stage 
of  society,  from  the  semi-savage    hunter 
to  the  polished  citizen;   and  we  perceive 
every  stage  of  cultivation,   from  the  first 
tree  that   was  cut  to  the  elegant  habita- 
tion.     '  In   North    America,'  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  '  a  traveller  who  sets 


out  from  a  great  town,  where  the  social 
state  has  attained  to  perfection,  traverses 
successively  all  degrees  of  civilization 
and  industry,  which  keep  diminishing,  till 
he  arrives,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  rude  and 
unseemly  hut  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  newly  cut  down.  Such  a  journey 
is  a  sort  of  practical  analysis  of  the  origin 
of  nations  and  states.  We  set  out  from 
the  most  complicated  union,  to  arrive  at 
the  most  simple  elements.  We  travel  in 
retrogression  the  history  of  the  progress 
fif  the  human  mind,  and  we  find  in  space 
what  is  due  only  to  the  succession  of 
time.* — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  Not.  1  and  2  op  Vol- 
CMK  6«  ruR  Janijart  and  Fkrruary,  1836. — 
The  two  iirit  iiutnbera  of  volume  5  are  now  puhlistied  and 
for  lale  at  35  Wall  street,  and  at  the  principal  booknorea. 
Theae  numbers  contain  a  great  nnmbar  and  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, botli  useful  and  fiitertaininf  ;  and  arc  printed  in  a 
style  altogether  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  uumbere 
of  the  work,  and  nn  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  uij  other  of  the  kind  published. 

Bound  or  stitched  volumes  may  be  had  single,  or  in  com- 
plete setts,  at  th«  office  No.  35  Wall  sueet,  of 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

TEAILBOAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  thoae  who 
wish  It.  Its  size  is  H  by  40  inches.  It  Is  put  up  in  aeon 
venient  pocket  form,  in  morocco covere,  aiiid  accompanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  letter  press,  giving  a  concitie  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on 
the  Map.  It  willalsolte  put  up  in  Marble  Paper  corert,  so 
as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  10  any  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
postage  of  which,  cannot  eice<;d  44,  and  probably  not  25 
cents,  to  any  pari  of  the  county 

Publisbed  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf P.  K    MINOR. 

H         AGENTS  FOR  NF.W  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRV   G.    WOOUIIULL,  of   Wheatland,  Monroe 
county.  New  York,li  tigent  fur  the  followinic  Publications: 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  f  10  00  - Tri-  Week- 
ly, at  95.00— Semi-Weekly,  at  «4.00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railruad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per 
annum 

The  Mecliaanica'  Magazine, two  volunaes  a} ear,  at  93.00 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mcchaaics, 
at  $5.00  per  anniiin,  or  $l.2S  per  number. 

The  Family  M.'tguzine,410  pages  a  year,  at  |1.3B  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  pages  a  month,  at  9I  OC  'n  advance, 
now   in  the  5tn  volume,  bound  volume*  9I.S5 

The  Ladies'  Conipaniou,  of  54  pagea  a  manth,  at  fS.Qg 
p«r  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91-50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
MonroGOunty,  will  be  promptly  attmidid  to.  September 
19.  1834. n6v6  Ctf. 

SUPERIOR 
GARDEN  AND  AORICUI^TVRAI.   SEEDS. 

The  Subscriber  has  now  on  haiid  a  full 
dupiily  ol  Garden  and  Field  ^eeds,  growth 
oflSM;  among  which  are  all  the  finest  cab- 
ba;es,  caulltlower,  brucolie,  radishes,  peas, 

Jic..  that  arc  cultivated  in  Kngland,  France, 

anil  Holland,  toi;ellier  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raircd  to 
advantage  in  our  own  counliy,  and  which  are  ^rown  ex- 
pressly lor  Diy  use  from  stock  furnished  and  raised  by  (he 
most  experienced  ^ardeners  tn  ihis  country  ;  in  sliort,  ev- 
ery article  emanating  trom  my  store,  1  warrant  genuine 
and  fredh. 

Alto,  skinlese  oat;',  potaroe  oats.  44  lb.  vceiglil  10  the 
liuslicl,  perrennial  rye  geaus,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orcliard grans,  Herd'c  grass,  white  mul- 
berry, and  yellow  locust  seed*,  spring  tares  or  vetches, 
genuine  mantel  wutzel,  and  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  df  lai  niers. 

Canary,  Heoip,  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds  ;  wholecain 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound 'and  bushel  I'urnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  depaiment  einbracei  the  clioiceiit  vari- 
ety to  b«  found  in  this  couhtn ,  in  whieh  are  includtd 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  rhuice 
Pinks,  German  anil  China  Aster*,  splendid  double  bal. 
soins,  with  an  cdditian  ofaeveral  new  varieties,  accompa- 
nlstl  with  a  printed  direction  Cor  culture  and  niaii.'igeiiieiit. 

Orders  will  he  punctually  attended  to  and  carelully 
packed  and  Ibrwarde  I  as  Jirecied,  but  as  the  colli  ctioii  ul 
distant  debtd  arc  often  troublesome  and  iioinettnies  inipruf  • 
tibic  it  ii  desired  that  satisfactory  relrrence  be  made  to 
P'^rMon-'  In  Albany,  when  the  order  i><  not  nrrnMipanicd 
wiiliihc  money.  W.  THORBURN. 

:M7  N.  Market  st.  (opposing  Po«t  Office  ] 

*,*  Mr.Tliorburn  isalso  Agent,  and  will  ut  all  times  r  - 
Ceiye  !>ulMcri|itii'n-<,  fortheNkW  York  Farmkr  and  Aiue 
rican  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Qiartkrlv  Joi  kkal  ol  An- 
ricultuie,  M'j('h.iiii(S,  and  Maiiuiactuies  ;  Mkchanics' 
MAOAZiHt  and  Regiaterof  Inventions  and  Improvements ; 
and  the  Amkrican  RAiLROADJocRMALaHd  Advocate  of  In- 
ternal Improvements ;  publeshed  at  No.  35  Wall  street,* N. 
Y.,  by  D.  K.  Miitoa,  F— ftbl  U 


T                             LAFAYETTE. 
HE  Bulogy  by  Joun  aumcr  AoAJifl,  on  tb«  Life  an4 
Services  of  thia  Benefectur  of  Mankind  ;  on  a  beauOftii 
paper  and   type ;  with  a  spirited  wudmU»»  ptnUgrapkit 
liktn$*s.     Is  just  publisliad  and  for  sale  bv 
<eb5 D.  K.  MINCER,  35  Wall  at. 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

i:^  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ol  the  villace  ol  Lanslac- 
burgh,  in  ihe  county  ol  Renstetaer,  and  state  ol  New- 
York,  has  ibvenled  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  Thi«  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  fariy  lud  nails 
in  a  min-ite,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sizea. 
even  to  spikes  fur  shins.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  cornea 
from  the  machine  completely  heaind  t<i  redness,  that  its 
capacitv  for  beinx  clenched  is  good  and  sure  One  horse 
power  is  sufficient  to  dilve  one  machine,  axti  may  eaaily 
t>e  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  lain 
operation  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lorth^ai 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  tc,  and  on  the  mos>.  reasimatle 
terras.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hallofhls  patent  right 
for  the  use  ol  said  machines  throughout  the  United  State*. 
Any  person  desiring  i\iriher  Information,  or  topurchate, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  .Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Lanaingburgh. 

AiigiKt  1.5.  18.13. A  89  tr  R  M  liF 

PATENT    RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!C^  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keefs  conaiantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  asaurtmeni  ol  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  yeara  auc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  aabacriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads nnw  in  progress  in  (he  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  laao.-y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  I'oumt  invalnaWc,  as  their  adhesion  is 
mure  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

id"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent. Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  (o. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S31. 

8::^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factorv  prices,  by  I. 
A  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchaitis 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  aiQ  Watersireel,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  &  Smith,   Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  woulil  do  well  to  forward 
tlieiroiders  as<;arly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber4s  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  80  as  to  keep  pace 
with  (he  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 
Uajam H.    BURDEN. 

|MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

f^  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
aale  or  lease,  their  well  known  esiablishment,  stiuated  on* 
mile  frju,  Boston.    The  Improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  //oMe,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necaaaary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  L,oc*m*tive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  S.  Blacksmith'*  Skop,SUttset  by  SO.  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Loc»mative  Home,  54  feet  by  95,uae<l  for  potting 
togatber  Locomodve  Sugtues.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  ii«e  in  t>i«  United  States  have  been  put  in  thii  eatoblish- 
me«. 

No.  4.  A  thre*  su>ry  brick  building,  covered  with  state, 
ItO  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac. ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  llolhiig  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  una 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  wodt ;  tiiree  Trip 
Hamiueis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  btowlng 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel;  one  very  supe 
rior  i'i  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  wilb  a  iiiperior 
air  Furnace  and  iwoCupolas,  Core  oven, Cranes,  Ac.  fitted 
fur  the  largest  work.  Attache(^~1M^he  Faundry  is  a  large 
ware-houie,  containing  Patterns  nr  the  Caatinga  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  E^nglnes, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ac.  Ac. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo;t  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valn<>. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  b^  36,  containing  a  large  alack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  (or  making  Cast  Steel.  Thia 
buildihg  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding- house,  and  can 
arcouimodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  loonis,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loU  fur  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  establinhment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harborH  nf-Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  frtnit 
of  tlie  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  tbe 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  comple(e<l  at  this  eata- 
blishmert;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dr^  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  t.ir  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  Ibrmed  by  the  crossing  ot  tlie  Providence  and 
Worcrsiuir  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yanke«-,"  now 
running  oji  the  latter  road,  and  Ihe  "  Jonathan,*'  purchased 
by  the  StaU!  ol  Penn>ylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  (lie  PaUcriKund  Mncliiiiery  now  in  tliu  premises,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderf,  besides  a  great  quantily 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annam. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ECKLEY,  Treas'.  Ac,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PhiladelphU. 

Boston,  Dee. SO,  iH34. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW-YORK,  PEBRUAKY  i!S,  1835. 

Nfw-York  AMD  Erie  Railroad. — T his '  snbject 
has  been,  we  perceive,  made  the  special  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  next.  We  are  gratified  to 
find  that  this  road  is  becoming  one  of  more  in. 
terest  to  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  so  to 
the  present  legislature.  It  is  truly  one  on  which 
intelligent  and  liberal  men  can  hardly  disagree. 
It  is  one  which  will  serve  as  a  further  facility  to 
induce  our  western  neighbors  to  make  the  State 
of  New. York  the  route  of  their  travel,  and  the 
city  of  New. York  the  great  mart  for  their  pro- 
duce,  and  the  aource  from  whence  to  derive  those 
immense  amounts  of  merchandise  which  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  millions  of  inhabitants 
which  will,  in  a  few  years,  inhabit  the  Territory 
between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains — which  is,  in  truth,  the  garden  of  the 
world.  We  have  neither  space  nor  time  in  this 
number  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  this  city  and  state  in 
particular,  Mrhich  must  result  from  the  early  com- 
pletion  of  this  work.  The  New.York  and  Erie 
Railroad  should  be  made  a  link  in  the  great  tho. 
roughfare  to  New-Orleans  ;  and  by  a  liberal 
coarse  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  the  com- 
pany now  holding  the  charter,  it  must  become  so. 
if,  however,  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  its 
way,  and  its  construction  should  be  delayed  until 
the  James  River**.  Kenhawa,  (Va.)  improvement, 
the  stock  of  which  is,  we  believe,  all  taken,  and 
twt.fifiht  of  it  by  the  State,  shall  be  constructed, 
and  the  New.Orlxans  <&.  Nashville  Railroad,  a 
aurvey  of  which  is  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Rau- 
ney,  formerly  of  the  Lexington  &,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Jlailroad,  ahall  also  be  completed, — and  they  will 


unquestionably  both  be  speedily  accomplished, — 
when  only  about  400  miles  of  road,  between 
Kenhawa  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  great  line  of  communication  from 
New.York  to  New-Orleans,  by  the  war  of  Virgi- 
nia, Kentucky,  and  Tennesee,  instead  oi,  as  every 
New-Yorker  would  desire,  through  the  state  of 
New.York  by  the  New.York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
around  the  comer  of  Lake  Erie  to  Cleaveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  by  the  Mad  river  railroad  to 
Dayton  ;  thence  through  a  comer  of  Indiana  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Ten.,  there  con- 
necting  with  the  road  to  New.Orleans ;  we  may 
long  look  in  vain  for  another  opportunity  equally 
favorable  to  secure  the  Western  trade.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  termination  of  the  New.York  and 
Erie  road  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  about  675  miles, 
mostly  through  a  level  country,  abounding  with 
cheap  materials  for  a  road,  and  which  will  furnish 
abundance  of  business  for  the  road  when  com. 
pleted. 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  picture  which 
might  be  drawn  by  an  abler  pen.  Absence  and 
other  engagements  prevent  us  from  enlarging 
upon  it,  or  filling  it  up.  We  shall  endeavor,  how. 
ever,  to  show  more  clearly  in  our  next  number, 
if  possible,  the  importance  of  prompt  action  by 
our  Legislature  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
work,  which,  to  the  State,  and  more  especially 
to  the  city,  of  New- York,  is  of  vital  importance — 
one  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  every  enlightened  re- 
presentative  in  her  Legislature,  or  friand  of  the 
State  at  large,  will  be  found  friendly  and  ready  to 
urge  its  early  c  onstruction. 


Navigation  of  thk  Ohio. — In  the  competition 
for  the  trade  of  the  great  West,  every  fact  relat- 
ing to  the  advantages  which  other  States  may 
have  over  us,  by  reason  •f  iheir  earlier  and  more 
uninterrupted  means  of  communicating  with  that 
region,  becomes  important  to  be  known.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  look  upon  the  annexed  extract 
from  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette,  showing  tho 
average  period  during  a  scries  of  years,  in  which 
navigaiiim  on  the  Ohio  was  suspenJcil,  cither  by 
ice  ill  winicr,  or  low  water  in  summer. 

Facts  such  as  are  here  sla'ed,  atford  the  stron. 
geat  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  by  which  at 
all  aeasoDs  the  intercourse  between  this  city  and 


th«  lake  (and,  if  the  road  ahoald  be  constructed 
to  Nashville,  Ten., — as  it  most  certainly  should, 
and  surely  will  be, — between  this  city  and  Ne«r. 
Orleans)  could  be  kept  op  ;  and  the  termination 
of  which  at  the  lake,  both  by  its  more  aoutberly 
position  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  lake 
itself,  w«a]d  ensure  an  earlier  and  later  navifa. 
lion  by  some  weeks  than  can  be  had  from  Baf- 
falo. 
[For  the  extraet  above  referred  to,  see  p.  117.] 

PiTTSBUKOH,  Feb.  19. — The  Rnmr. — Some  time 
durinf  last  night  the  ice  in  ibe  river  was  broken 
up.  and  is  now  rapidly  diaappearinf  ;  it  glrcs  us 
pleasure  to  slate  that  the  disruption  was  v»ry  ftf»- 
tie,  and  that  not  the  slightest  injury.  0xc*r*f  per 
baps,  the  rubbing  off  a  lUiie  paint,  was  dona  to  any 
of  the  steam  boats  now  lying  alottg  oar  abore.— 
Several  of  the  steam  boats  have  already  com 
meneed  taking  in  lading,  and  na\igatlon  will  corn, 
mence  to-morrow  i  or  at  the  ia.  thest,  next  diy, 
the  29th  or  Slat  instant. 

Primary  Geology. — Dr.  Boase  is  the 
author  of  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  older  formations,  or  pri- 
mary geology.  From  the  few  extracts  and 
notices  made  of  it  abroad,  it  is  certain  of 
being  received  favorably  by  geologists  in 
this  country.  The  world  was  very  slow  in 
its  progress  towards  its  present  conditioo  ; 
every  object  on  which  the  philosopher  fixes 
his  eye,  proves  to  him  by  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  all  this  beautiful  apparatus 
of  vegetable  and  animal  organization  was 
a  long  time  in  being  developed.  The  globe 
was  in  no  conditiMi  for  the  present  races 
of  animals  much  longer  ago,  if  any,  than 
six  thausand  years.  Traces  of  those  con- 
structed  for  existing  on  the  earth  in  its  prim, 
itive  state  are  found  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
to  show  us  what  has  been.  Certainly  the 
forms  of  animals  diminish  in  complexity  of 
structure  and  in  numbers,  as  we  go  back  in 
the  series,  till  they  are  actually  lost  in  the 
granites. 

A  stage  driver  between  Boston  and  Medford 
named  Jobeph  Wynian,  hae  just  completed  thir- 
ty years  since  he  comenced  ranning  a  staf* 
between  those  two  places.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  he  has  never  lost  a  trip  by  ill- 
ness;  never  met  with  an  accidant,  or  loat  • 
horse. 
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[From  Uw  London  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventiona.l 
A  Method    of  Working  the  Slides   and 
Valves  of  Steam   Engines  when  using 
Steam  expansively. 

A  new  method  of  working  steam 
engines  of  the  ordinary  construction  ex- 
pansively,  in  which  the  time  of  cuttmg 
off  the  steam  is  regulated  by  the  go- 
vemor,  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a 
side  view,  in  which  some  ot  the  parts 
are  seen  in  section,  and  in  fig.  2,  which 
ia  an  end  elevation  of  the  cyhnder,  and 
nozles  and  the  gearing  for  working  the 
valves.  In  bofh  figures  the  same  letters 
are  placed  beside  the  same  parts. 

The  brackets  into  which  the  gudgeons, 
a,  a,  of  the  rocking  shaft  work,  are  bolt- 
ed  to   the    cistern;  these    brackets,  the 
weights   that    balance    the    valves,   and 
some  other  things  are  not  drawn,  in   or- 
der that  the  new  parts  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly.     b,  b,  the  shaft  which  works  the 
cut-otf  valves,  moves  in  two  levers,  c,  c, 
which  are  keyed  on  the   rocking  shaft. 
The  governor   makes  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  as   the  crank   shaft,   and 
the  wiper  d,  and  the  other  parts  connect. 
ed  with  it,  work  the  cut-off"  valves  in  the 
following  way.     Part   of  the    governor 
rod  is  turned  cylindrical,  and  there  is  one 
or  more  threads  of  a  screw  (which  makes 
one  revolution  in  about  twenty  times  its 
diameter),  raised  upon  it  at  this  place  ; 
and  the  piece  /,  is  bored,  and  it  has  a 
thread  or  threads  cut   into  the  hole,  so 
that  it  may  work  easily  upon  the  turned 
part  of  the  governor  rod,  with  the  screw 
raited  upon  it.     The  outside  off  is  fitted 
into  a  hole  bored  through  the  wiper,  in 
the  v«»ry  same  way   as   the  governor  rod 
is  fitted  into  the  hole  in  /,  only  the  screw 
should  be  raised  in  the  eye  of  the  wiper, 
to  allow  the  collars  that  are  fixed  above 
and  below  it,  to  prevent  it  from  rising  or 
falling,  to  be  as  small  in  diameter  as  pos- 
sible ;  as  this  will  diminish  the  friction  on 
the  ends  of  the  wiper,  it  will   be   more 
easily  acted  on   by  the  governor,     e,  e, 
are  friction  rollers^  and  the  parts  g,  g,  of 
the  frame  that  holds  them,  slide  backwards 
and  forwards  in  brass  guides.  The  rod,  h, 
communicates  the  motions  of  the  frame 
to  the  lever,  i,  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  elevation,)  which  gives  motion  to  the 
shaft,  b,  b,  on  which  the  levers,  /,  /,  are 
fixed ;  and   these    levers  ^  move   the  rod 
which  works  the  cut-off"  valves,  by  means 
of  the  cross  head,  s,  and  the  side  rods, 
Qt  a.     The  rods,  n,  n,  must  have  ball  and 
socket  joints,  to  allow  their  bottom  ends 
to  turn  round,  as  they  work  the  part,f, 
up  and  down. 

The  screw  that  connects  the  inside  of 
f  to  the  governor  rod,  should  wind  in  a 
different  way  from  the  screw  that  con- 
nects the  outside  of /to  the  wiper.  Both 
screws  are  drawn  on  the  same/side  in  the 
elevation,  but  they  should  be /on  opposite 
sides,  as  in  fig.  B,  which  is  af  ground  sec- 
tion of  some  of  the  parts  nc^w  described. 
As  the  screw  cut  into  the  (SUside  of  / 
has  its  lateral  direction  as  it  wind&  down- 
wards, the  same  as  the  motion  of  tKe  wi- 
per, the  friction  on  the  under  collar  will 
assist  the  governor  to  turn  the  wiper 
baekwiurds,  and  the  weight  of  the  wiper 
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will  diminish  the    friction  on  the  upper 
collar,  when  it  (the  wiper)  is  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction.     The  collars,  and 
the  brackets  to  which  they  are  fixed,  are 
not  drawn,  as  they  would  have  the  part/. 
k  is  the  lever  into  which  the  rod  from 
the  eccentric  works.     By  following  out 
the  remaining  letters  in  both  figures,  the 
positions,  6ic.  of  the  other  parts  will   be 
known.    The  levers,  wi,  m,  are  loose  on 
the  rocking   shaft  :  their  use  is  to  keep 
away  a  motion  of  the  cut-off  valves  that 
would  take  place  if  their  side  rods  were 
connected  immediately  to  the  levers,  I,  I. 
By  inspecting  the  section  of  the  valve 
in  fig.  1,  and  the  back  view  of  it  in  fig. 
A,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  is 
that  of  the  short  slide  valve,  with  an  ad- 
ditional piece  or   box    without   back   or 
front    cast   on  each    end,   of  the  same 
length  and  breadth  as  the  steam- ways, 
and   it  will  also  be  seen,  that  these  addi- 
tional parts    could   make    no   difference 
whatever  in  the  working  of  the   engine, 
unless  the  face  of  the  nozles  on  which 
the  valve  slides,  prevented  steam   from 
entering  in  at  the  front  of  the  additional 
box  that  is  next   the  steam   end   of  the 
cyhnder  when  one  of  the  small  cut-off 
valves  (shown  also  in  the  siune  figures) 
covered  the  back  part  of  this  box.     The 
rod  which  works  the  cut-off  valves  passes 
through    the   centre    of   the    valve  rod, 
which  has  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top.     In 
fig.  A  the    two  small   rods    are  shown, 
w^jch  connect  the  two  cut-off  valves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  governor  acts 
on  the  wiper  so  as  to  regulate  the  motion  [ 
of  the  engine,  will  be  understood  from 
what  follows.  The  wiper,  d,  must  be  so 
placed  when  the  engine  is  working  with 
the  governor  balls  down,  that  it  will  work 
the  cut-off  valves,  so  that  one  of  them 
will  cover  the  additional  box  through 
which  the  steam  is  passed  into  the  cy. 
Under,  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  ;  in  this  position  of 
the  balls,  the  engine  is  working  slow, 
and  it  has  the  full  pressure  of  steam  du- 


ring  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  to 
bring  up  its  motion.  If  the  screws  on  the 
down  end  of  the  governor  rod,  and  in  the 
wiper,  wind  in  proper  directions  when 
the  balls  move  outwards,  the  wiper  will 
be  turned  forward  from  its  aforemen- 
tioned position,  and  it  will  cut  off  the 
steam  nearer  to  the  conmiencement  of 
the  stroke.  This  will  keep  the  enfpine 
working  at  about  the  same  velocity,  whe- 
ther the  load  upon  it  is  great  or  small, 
unless  it  is  overburdened.  When  the 
wiper  has  made  about  half  a  revolution 
from  its  position  on  the  governor  rod  when 
the  balls  are  down,  the  balls  are  as  iar 
up  as  they  can  get,  and  the  steam  will  be 
cut  off  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
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stroke,  90  there   is  no  danger  of  the  en- 
gines running  away. 

There  is  no  pressure  of  steam,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  there  is  very  little 
friction  on  the  cut-off  valves  when  they 
are  working:  because,  the  box  on  the 
end  of  the  slide  valve  that  the  cut-off 
valve  is  upon,  is  always  so  far  past  the 
termination  of  the  face  on  the  nozles, 
that  the  steam  is  admitted  to  both  sides 
of  the  cut-off  valve  that  is  moving  off  the 
box.  This  will  be  better  understood  by 
inspecting  figures  1  and  3,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  terminations  of  the  face 
on  the  nozles  are  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  inside  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ad- 
ditional boxes,  when  both  steam-ways 
are  covered  by  the  slide  valve  ;  and  as 
the  faces  on  the  back  of  the  slide  valve 
on  which  the  cut-off  valves  work  are 
raised  above  the  back  of  the  valve,  there 
can  be  no  pressure  of  steam  on  the  valve 
that  is  open,  to  hinder  its  motion. 

The  movements  of  the  rocking  shaft 
caanot  alter  the  position  on  the  slide  valve 
that  the  cut-off  valves  are  put  into  by  the 
wiper,  d,  on  account  of  the  end  of  the 
lever,  t,  into  which  the  rod,  /*,  lirom  the 
wiper  works,  never  being  very  far  distant 
from  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  rocking 
shaft.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  shaft, 
b,  6,  work  in  fixed  brackets,  because  the 
slide  valve  is  always  in  motion  and  the 
cut-off  valves  would  have  no  correspond- 
ing motion  to  keep  them  at  their  places 
on  the  slide  valve. 

As  the  extremities  of  the  wiper  are 
composed  of  circles  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  governor  rod,  th«  wiper  will 
be  very  easily  moved  by  the  governor, 
when  the  circled  parts  are  passing  the 
friction  rollers,  for  the  friction  oF  the  wi- 
per on  the  rollers  at  that  time  will  be  no- 
thing, because  the  rollers  are  set  just 
so  far  apart  as  not  to  touch  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  wiper. 

The  stroke  of  the  cut-off  valves  is  very 
short,  and  the  ruffs  on  the  parts,  g,  g,  re- 
gulate its  length.  When  the  shaft  that 
worica  the  cut-off  valves  is  placed  (as  in 
figs.  1  and  2)  under  the  rocking  shaft, 
the  rod  h  rests  upon  the  top  end  of  the 
lever,  i,  and  its  weight  keeps  the  friction 
rollers  from  bearing  upon  the  extreme  or 
circular  parts  of  the  wiper,  by  bringing 
the  frame  to  bear  upon  two  of  the  ruffs 
of  the  parts,  g,  g. 

As  the  screw  feathers,  that  form  the 
comiection  between  the  governor  rod 
and  the  wiper,  make  only  one  revolution 
in  about  twenty  times  the  diameter  of 
the  parts  screwed,  no  power  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  wiper  can  turn  it  without 
taking  the  governor  rod  along  with  it, 
but  the  least  power  from  the  governor 
will  cause  the  wiper  to  revolve  on  the 
rod. 

If  the  wiper  is  made  long  enough,  and 
its  top  end  connected  to  the  rods,  n,  n, 
there  is  no  use  for  the  intermediate  part, 
/.  In  this  case  the  friction  rollers  must 
have  no  flanches,  and  the  wiper  will  rise 
or  fall  twice  the  distance  that  the  part,/, 
rises  or  falls. 

In  fig.  3  a  similar  kind  of  cut-off  valve 
Mspplied  to  the  common,  D,  valve,  as  in 


figs.  1  and  2.  The  end  of  the  top  educ- 
tion pipe  is  shown  by  the  darkened  cir- 
cle, and  the  fianched  branch  at  the  top 
of  the  nozles  is  under  the  eduction  pipe.. 
The  steam  pipe  is  on  the  side  of  the  no- 
zles  that  is  cut  away,  but  its  form  and  po- 
sition are  given  by  the  dotted  lines.  Only 
a  part  of  the  cylinder  is  drawn. 

Round  slide  or  piston  valves  may  have 
a  smaller  piston  working  inside  of  each 
valve  to  cut  off  the  steam. 

In  what  is  termed  the  leech  slide  valve, 
the  cut-off  valves  instead  of  sliding  may 
work  on  hinges  like  a  common  foot  or 
discharge  valve.  The  cut-off  valves  in 
this  case  will  be  up  or  down  when  they 
are  open,  and  their  position  when  shut 
will  be  nearly  a  horizontal  one. 

The  diagram  (fig.  6)  gives  a  very  sim- 
ple arrangement  of  the  rods  and  levers 
for  working  the  slide  and  cut-off  valves 
in  a  horizontal  engine.  In  this  figure 
the  same  letters  are  placed  beside  the 
same  parts  as  in  figs.  1  and  2. 

By  applying  the  apparatus  described 
in  the  above  plans  to  a  steam  engine  with- 
out a  governor,  its  power  may  be  altered 
without  stopping.it,  by  having  a  rod  and' 
handle  connected  to  the  part  f.  When 
no  governor  is  required,  it  will  be  sim- 
pler to  have  the  wiper,  d,  upon  the  crank 
shaft. 

A  cut-off  valve,  placed  betwixt  the  top 
steam  valve,  and  another  one  placed  be> 
twixt  the  bottom  steam  valve  and  the  boiler, 
if  they  were  wrought  by  a  wiper,  as  shown 
in  figs.  1  and  B,  would  work  well  if  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  was  not  upon  the 
valves  when  they  are  opening.  Valves 
constructed  like  the  one  shown  in  fig.  4, 
are  well  adapted  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses :  the  rod  that  works  the  valve  is 
seen  at  c ;  a,  a,  are  the  rods  that  sup- 
port the  principrl  part  of  the  pressure, 
and  the  rod,  d,  goes  down  the  steam  pipe 
to  work  the  cut-off  valve  at  the  bottom. 
Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  the  valve  on  a  large 
scale  :  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  its  seat, 
cork,  or;  some  other  substance  that  will 
spring  a  little,  is  put  into  the  box  b.  The 
pressure  may  be  on  any  side  of  a  valve 
of  this  sort  ;  if  the  pressure  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  valve  with  the  rods,  a,  a, 
the  joints  of  these  rods  may  be  left  the 
least  thing  loose  :  in  this  case  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  valve  by  means  of  cork 
is  not  necessary.  The  snug  on  the  top 
of  the  valve  seat,  for  the  end  of  the 
valve  to  rest  on,  is  only  wanted  in  parti- 
cular cases. 

For  sUde  valves,  the  plans  given  in 
figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  best  adapted,  and 
for  conical  valves,  the  plans  shown  in 
figs.  4  and  5  may  be  adopted. 

In  the  plans  that  are  described  in  this 
letter  for  cutting  off  the  steam  at  any 
portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  number  of  motions  of  the  parts 
are  one  half  less  ;  the  action  required 
from  the  governor  to  turn  the  wiper  is 
not  SCI  great  (as  (he  wiper  never  moves 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  friction  roll- 
ers), and  it  is  more  uniform  ;  and  the 
steam  is  cut  off  nearer  to  the  cylinder 
than  in  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field's 
plan.     Mr.  Tredgold's  method  of  work- 


'"g»  ''y  jerks,  heavy  slide-valves,  that  are 
either  firmly  packed,  or  else  have  a  great 
pressure  of  steatn  upon  them,  is  certainly 
not  a  good  one,  even  if  the  time  of  cut. 
ting  off  the  steam  could  be  regulated  by 
the  governor.  To  persons  who  under- 
stand  perfectly  the  old  and  the  new  me- 
thods, other  advantages  in  the  new  over 
old  plans,  besides  those  now  enumerated, 
will  present  themselves. 

Shifting  a  wiper  round  to  any  position 
on  its  shaft,  by  means  of  a  screw-feather, 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  me- 
chanical arrangements  besides  the  above. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that 
the  smaller  of  the  two  circles,  which 
nearly  circumscribe  the  wiper,  d,  must 
be  a  semi-circle  ;  and  I  should  also  have 
noticed,  tha^  cutting  off  the  steam  at  one 
end  of  the  cylinder,  opens  the  cut-off 
valve  at  the  other  end  always  soon  enough 
to  give  the  engine  steam  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  half  of  its  stroke. 

By  giving  this  letter  a  place  in  your 
valuable  journal,  you  will  very  much 
oblige  yours,  respectfully, 

James  Whitklaw. 

Glasgow,  Nov.  12,  1884. 

P.  S. — A  very  simple,  though  fpeij 
haps  not  the  best  plan  of  working  steam 
engines  expansively,  is  shown  in  the  ao> 
nexed   sketch,    in    which  a   is  the  pipe 


leading  from  the  boilert  ««>d  the  eo^*,  6, 
and  e,  of  the  pip«  b,  c,  go,  the  one  to 
the  top,  and  the  other  to  the  bottom  steam 
valve.  If  a  plunger,  d,  which  fits  the 
pipe,  6,  c,  exactly,  be  wrought  up  and 
down  past  the  pipe,  a,  by  means  of  a 
common  eccentric,  it  (the  plunger  d)  will 
cut  off  the  steam  at  any  portion  of  the 
s  roke,  by  shifting  the  eccentric  round  on 
its  shaft.  By  lengthening  the  faces  of 
the  cut-off  valves,  or  by  making  a  slip 
joint  on  the  rod  that  works  them,  an  ec. 
centric  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  above 
plans,  if  it  is  shifted  by  hand,  to  its  right 
position  on  its  shaft. 

By  a  trifling  modification  of  the  gear. 
ing  for  working  tho  valves,  the  plans 
given  in  this  letter  may  be  applied  to  al- 
most  every  form  of  the  steam  engine. 

Cahdkn  and  Ambot  Railroad. 
Extract  of  a  Utter  dated  Trenton,  Feb.  17**,  18S5. 

"  This  afternoon  the  following  rcBolotioa  wtm 
called  np  in  the  Conncil  on  its  final  patsage,  and 
carried  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2  : 

••  ResoUed,"  Thai  the  passage  of  any  act  by 
this  Lejjislature,  authorising  or  recognising  any 
oilier  railroad  across  this  state,  which  shall  t>e 
intended  or  used  for  the  transportation  of  pasaMi- 
gers  or  merchandise  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  would  be  unjust,  impolilic,  in  viot*. 
tion  of  iha  faiih  of  the  state,  and  dseply  tiutmoas 
to  its  interssts. 
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ing  description,  that  my  improvements  on 
drags  or  apparatus  to  bo  applied  to  car* 
riages  are  applicable  to  every  description 
of  wheeled  carriages,  only  varying  the 
length  and  substance  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels,  and  weight  of  the 
carriage ;  and  I  therefore  claim  as  ray 
invention  the  application  of  the  whole  of 
the  above  combination  as  herein  repre> 
sented  and  described,  without  limiting 
myself  to  the  use  of  any  particular  mate- 
rial.— In  witness  whereof,  &c. 
Enrolled  January  7,  1834. 


"«K^?5?^^feJ^5^ 


B[Froin  IhelReoertorv  of  Patentflnventiona.l] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  grunted  to  Da- 
vid Rees,  of  Brecon,  South  Wales, 
Woollen  Manufacturer,  for  Improve, 
ments  on  Drags  or  Apparatus  to  be  ap. 
plied  to  Carriages. — Sealed  August  7, 
1833. 

T«  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  &c.  &c. — Now  know  ye,^t\iQ.t  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  David  Rees,  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
miuinor  ill  which  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed,, are  particularly  described  and 
ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  de- 
scription thereof,  reference  being  had  to 
the  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  and  to 
the  figures  and  letters  marked  thereon, 
(that  is  to  say) : 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  a  side  view, 
and  so  much  of  a  carriage  as  is  necessa- 
ry to  exhibit  the  application  of  my  im- 
proved apparatus  which  consists  of  a 
drag.  In  the  side  view  the  drag  is  at- 
tached, in  a  working  position,  as  having 
shod  the  wheel  which  does  not  require  to 
have  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  impeded, 
to  render  it  beneficially  useful.  A  is  the 
frame  attached  to  the  axletree  of  the  car- 
riage ;  B,  the  shoe ;  C,  the  strap,  or 
cham,  which  is  attached  to  the  frame  at 
E,  passing  over  the  friction  pullies,  D,  D, 
t  o  the  fixed  catch,  F,  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  where  it  is  made  fast  by  the 
coachman  or  guard  ;  G  is  the  drag-chain. 
The  apparatus  when  out  of  use  will  as- 
sume the  position  under  the  carriage  as 
shown  by  the  drug  and  appendages  in  red 
color.*  To  piit  the  apparatus  in  motion, 
♦.he  driver  or  guard  of  the  coach  has  only 
to  slip  the  strap  or  chain  off  the  catch,  F, 

♦  Shown  bjr  dptMd  linea  in  theengraving. 


and  it  will  of  itself  fall  down  into  action  as 
represented. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  similar  views  of  ano- 
ther construction  of  drag,  intended  to 
raise  the  wheel  and  support  the  carriage, 
so  that  it  may  diminish  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  going  down  declivities.  In  all 
the  figures,  similar  letters  distinguish  the 
respective  parts.  A  is  the  frame  ;  B,  the 
skid  ;  C,  the  strap  or  chain  which  is  at- 
tached at  £,  passing  over  the  pullies,  D, 
D,  to  the  fixed  catch,  F,  on  the  fr.nt  of 
the  coRch,  where  it  is  as  in  the  before, 
described  figure  made  fast  by  the  coach- 
man or  guard. 

Figs.  5  and  6  are  a  side  and  back  view 
of  another  description  of  drag,  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  up 
whilst  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  These 
figures  are  drawn  to  represent  the  appa- 
ratus in  operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  described.  The  manner  of  ef- 
fecting this  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
fig.  7,  vhich  exhibits  a  side  view  of  the 
drag  with  the  catch,  H,  unlatched  ;  to 
unlatch  this  catch,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  driver  or  guard  to  pull  the  strap, 
I,  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  lever,  K,  as 
seen  in  fig.  6,  when  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly removed  to  allow  the  catch  to  liberate 
itself  from  the  latch,  L,  which  is  kept 
down  in  position  by  the  spring,  M.  The 
guard  or  staple  plate,  O,  is  intended  to 
retain  the  lever  in  its  proper  situation. 
Upon  removing  the  catch  by  the  means 
described,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage 
again  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground 
to  support  the  vehicle,  and  the  drag  may 
be  taken  up  to  the  position  shown  in  red 
color*  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
Now,  whereas  it  is  evident  by  the  forego. 


Shown  by  dottod  linea  in  the  •ngraving.  j 


[From  the  Jotirnal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Note  relating   to  the  hardening  of  Lime 

under  Water,  by  the  action  of  Carbonate 

of  Potassa,  4*c.,  and  to  the  hardening 

of  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  the  Air,  by 

^Potassa  and  Soda.     By  A.  D.  Bache, 

^  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philos.  and  Chem.,  Univ. 

Penn.  ,  .  itit^^  ww?^ 
HyThe  following  experiments  were  made 
more  than  eighteen  months  since,  and 
were  suggested  particularly  at  the  time 
by  the  article  of  Professor  Emmett,  on 
the  solidification  of  raw  gypsum  in  the 
air,  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  potassa, 
and  of  certain  of  its  salts.  They  com< 
menced  with  an  examination  of  the  effect 
of  certain  salts  of  potassa  and  soda,  and 
of  caustic  soda,  on  the  hardening  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  of  common  lime,  in 
the  air  ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  a 
more  interesting  subject,  the  effect  of 
these,  and  of  other  materials,  on  the 
hardening  of  lime  under  water.  Not 
having  leisure  to  prosecute  this  subject,  I 
am  induced  to  publish  the  results  already 
obtained,  that  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  some  one  who  may  be  favorably  situ- 
ated  for  carrying  out  the  course  of  expe- 
riment whit-h  they  suggest,  it  may  be 
carried  forward  to  completion.  The  con- 
elusions  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  both 
in  a  practical  and  theoretical  point  of 
view.  ■■■-'{  •'■'■    -  -    ■  ■ 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  impure 
limestones  yield,  when  calcined,  a  lime 
which  hardens  under  water,  technically 
called  hydraulic  lime.  Experimenters, 
who  have  examined  these  limestones, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  ingredient 
giving  this  hydraulic  property,  have  not 
agreed  in  their  conclusions  ;  the  essential 
ingredient  has  been  in  turn  supposed  to 
be  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  ox- 
ide  of  manganese.  My  friend.  Col.  Tot- 
ten,  informs  me  that  Col.  Troussat,  in  a 
recent  work  on  mortars,  attributes  this 
power  of  conferring  hydraulic  properties 
upon  lime,  in  certain  cases,  to  soda — an 
ingredient  which,  before  his  examination, 
had  not,  I  believe,  been  detected  in  any 
hydraulic  limestones. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
of  the  substances  experimented  upon,  in 
causing  lime  to  harden  under  water,  was 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Raucourt, 
and  described  in  his  work  on  mortars. 
The  mixture  having  been  made,  and 
brought  to  a  paste  of  a  proper  consis- 
tency, was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  vessel,  and  water  poured  gently 
upon    it.     A   wire   stem,   terminated   at 
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on«  extremity  by  a  wooden  disk,  was 
placed  vertically  upon  the  mixture  in  the 
vessel,  and  the  weight  ascertained  which 
was  required  to  pierce  the  mass;  the 
hole  thus  made  being  filled  up,  by  tamp- 
ing  the  mixture  with  a  blunt  stick,  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  water  for  any  desired  length  of 
time,  and  then  subjected  again  to  a  simi- 

lar  trial. 

As  almost  all  common  lime  is  slightly 
hydraulic,  an  examination  of  that  to  be 
used  in  the  experiment  was  first  made  ; 
having  been  slaked,  and,  when  made  into 
a  thick  paste,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wine-glass,  and  water  added,  the  test  stem 
was  applied,  the  mixture  having  set,  bore 
1  oz.  troy  upon  the  head  of  the  stem  ; 
after  an  exposure  of  one  day,  the  mass 
bore  li  oz. ;  and  after  two  days,  bore  3^ 
oz. ;  it  had  then  been  so  far  disturbed, 
that  it  would  not  resume  its  cohesion. 

This  common  lime  was  thus  shown  to 
possess  feeble  hydraulic  properties.  When 
mixed  with  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  tolerably  rich  mortar,  the  mass,  after  it 
had  set,  bore  5^^  oz.  on  the  rod,  and,  after 
two  days,  7  ounces,  which  was  the  maxi- 
mum weight  borne.  In  its  mixture  tcith 
sand^  this  lime  formed  a  mortar  which  was 
feebly  hydraulic. 

Some  of  this  lime  was  mixed  with 
caustic  Hydrate  of  soda,  which,  however, 
had  a  portion  of  adhering  carbonate. 
The  proportion  of  soda  added  was  not 
particdlarly.attended  to  ;  it  was,  however, 
mifch  less  in  weight  than  the  lime.  The. 
mass  became  so  soft,  that  when,  after 
tamping  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass,«water 
was.,a^ded,  the  test  rod  penetrated  it 
freely.  After  one  day,  the  mixture  bore 
4  oz.  troy,  upon  the  wooden  disk  at  the 
top  of  the  rod  ;  after  another  day,  5^  oz., 
which  was  the  maximum.  It  recovered 
this  strength  twice,  by  the  interval  of  a 
day  between  the  times  at  which  it  was 
disturbed  by  the  penetration  of  the  rod. 
SodOy  it  then  appears,  renders  lime,  to  a 
certain  extent,  capable  of  setting  under 
water. 

Lime  being  made  into  a  paste,  with 
soda  and  water,  acquired  considerable 
consistency  in  the  air. 

When  lime  was  made  into  a  thick 
paste,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  crumbled 
into  dust;  this  being  mixed  again  with 
water,  assumed  consistency  at  first,  but 
subsequently  crumbled. 

Lime  did  not  set  in  the  air,  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  the 
incoherent  mass  was  pulverized,  and  re- 
set with  water,  which  increased  the  cohe- 
sion, but  not  very  materially.  Under 
water,  the  paste  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  four  parts  of  lime  by  weight, 
and  one  of  sulphate  of  soda,  bore  9  oz. ; 
but  on  the  very  next  day  lost  its  cohe- 
sion. 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  lime, 
in  the  proportion  of  six,  by  weight,  of  the 
salt,  to  two  of  lime,  formed  a  mass  which 
crumbled  in  the  air  ;  but,  being  re -set 
with  water,  assumed  considerable  cohe- 
sion. 


This  same  mixture  had  hydraulic  pro- 
perties ;  for  4  oz.  of  lime,  2  of  carb. 
potassa,  and  1 1  oz.  of  water,  being  mixed 
and  placed  under  water,  bore,  after  two 
days'  exposure,  64  oz.,  or  5^  lbs.,  which 
was  all  the  weight  which  was  at  hand. 
A  mass  of  the  same  mixture,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  but 
slightly  coherent,  being  placed  under 
water,  became  quite  hard. 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  reducing  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to 
about  12  per  cent.,  to  harden  the  lime  in 
the  air ;  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

A  curious  effect  was  produced  by  soda, 
and  by  potassa,  on  carbonate  of  lime,  re- 
duced to  powder,  and,  after  mixture  with 
alkali  and  water  into  a  paste,  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  Carbonate  became,  in  one 
case,  harder  than  the  original  matsrial, 
and  in  another,  but  little  inferior  to  it  in 
hardness  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  experi- 
ment was  made  upon  chalk  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, upon  Carrara  marble.  The  marble 
had  very  nearly  the  appearance  of  the 
original  material,  and  a  cast  taken  from 
it  would  have  had  a  beautiful  appearance, 
very  different  from  the  dull  white  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  Neither  of  these  mix- 
tures was  hydraulic ;  and  when  a  mass 
of  chalk  and  soda,  which  had  hardened 
in  the  air,  was  placed  in  water,  it  was 
completely  disintegrated. 

I  had,  at  the  time  of  making  these  ex- 
periments, a  quantity  of  silica,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  passing  flao-silicic  acid 
into  water,  and  which,  never'having  been 
heated,  was  still  soluble,  though,  of  course, 
in  a  small  degree ;  after  repeated  wash- 
ings, it  still  restored  the  red  color  of  al- 
kanet,  which  had  been  rendered  purple 
by  a  feeble  alkaline  action.  This  silica 
was  mixed  with  lime  and  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  paste,  and  being  placed  under  wa- 
ter,  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  test 
rod ;  it  was  exposed  for  four  days,  and 
was  softer,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  than  at 
the  beginning. 

[From  the  Pitttburg  Gazette  of  Feb.  20.] 
Navigation  of  the  Obio. — The  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald,  some  time  etnce 
requested  as  to  give  some  account  of  the  times  at 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  was  usually  In- 
terrupted  by  ice  and  low  water,  for  some  years 
past.  We  had  intended  to  do  so.  but  other  mau 
tershave  prevented  it.  The  opesing  of  the  rivers 
yesterday  has  called  our  attention  to  it  acain,  and 
we  now  perform  that  duty  in  part.  Messrs.  Ja- 
cob  Forsyth  &  Co.  have  politely  fumiahed  us 
with  their  steamboat  reporter,  since  1829,  from 
which  we  collect  the  following  .nformation. 

This  book  commences  on  rhe  4th  of  August, 
1829,  and  gives  arrivals  and  departurea  from  and 
to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  throughout  August. 
September,  October,  November,  and  December, 
of  that  year,  and  tbrovigh  January,  February, 
March,  and  the  succeeding  months  of  1830,  until 
the  14ih  o(  July. 

The  last  arrival  in  January  was  the  Talisman, 
on  the  18th,  and  the  last  departure,  the  Lark,  on 
the  19th.  Probably  about  the  20(h  or  2l8t,  the 
river  was  closed  by  ice,  though  the  book  does 
not  state  this.  Subsequently  we  find  the  follow, 
iag  note  : — ••  River  opened  Feb.  20,  1830." — 
From  the  14th  of  July,  and  through  the  month 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  there  were 
uo  arrivals  or  departures.  On  the  23d  Novem- 
ber,  1830,  navigation  was  reaumed.  and  con- 
tinued  open  until  the  14th  January,  1831,  when 
it  ceased.  Subsequently  we  find  thia  note  : — 
"  River  opened  19<*  Feb.,  1831.  Bo»u  continued 


to  arrive  and  depart  until  the  27th  of  September, 
183L  The  last  arrival  was  the  Versailles,  on 
the  26th,  and  the  same  boat  departed  next  day. 

From  that  time,  there  were  no  arrival*  or  de- 
partures until  the  10th  November,  when  navira. 
rion  recommenced.  Afterwards  we  find  the  ioU 
lowing  note  ; — "  River  closed  Dec.  4(fc,  1831.'* 
Then  the  following  : — "  lee  broke  January  Tthy  ' 
1832."  Subsequently  the  follwwiog  : — '•  timti. 
gation  again  stopped  with  ice,  January  26ih, 
1832.'*  It  continued  closed,  however,  but  a 
short  time  ;  for,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  the 
Talisman  departed  for  Louisville  ;  and,  on  tbo 
2d,  the  Herald  (a  new  boat)  for  Mobile. 

From  this  time,  steambeats  arrived  and  depart- 
ed with  oidinary  regularity,  until  the  29th  or 
June — from  that  day,  there  was  neither  an  arri- 
val or  departure  until  the  11th  of  August,  when 
navigation  recommenced,  and  continued  until 
Sept.  4. 

From  the4tbof  September  till  the9tbof  No. 
vember,  navigation  was  suspended  by  low  water. 
From  the  9th  November,  1832.  there  was  no  in- 
terruption  until  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  1833,  except 
from  the  14th  till  the  19th  Jan.,  that  being  the 
longest  period  in  which  there  was  no  arrival  or 
departure. 

On  the2l8tof  July,  1832,  departed  the  steam, 
boats  Mount  Vernon  and  Albion,  being  the  l«8t. 
There  was  then  neither  an  arrival  or  departure 
until  the  23d  of  September.  From  that  day  till 
the  1st  of  November,  there  were  13  arrivals  and 
19  departures.  During  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  up  to  the  3d  of  January,  1834, 
the  navigation  was  briik  and  active.  Then  wa 
find  the  following  i>otes  : — "  Monongahela  river 
closed  January  Qth,  1834.  AlUgkany  eloeed 
tame  day."  Immediately  brlow  is  the  following 
note  : — '*  lee  broke  up,  vith  high  flood  Jan.  12." 
From  that  date,  until  the  29in  of  July,  naviga- 
tion waa  regular  and  uninterrupted.  During 
August  and  September,  there  was  neither  arrival 
or  departure. 

Then  comes  the  following  note  : — "  Naviga. 
tion  commenced  for  Sieam  Boatt,  Oct.  13,"  an^ 
continued  until  January,  1835,  when  we  noticed 
the  following  minute — "  River  elated  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  January,  1835."  Then—"  River 
openedton  the  23</. 

Navigation  then  became  qt^ite  briah— ^»u^  on 
the  6tii  of  Felirunry,  inst ,  it  waa  again  stopped 
by  ice.  On  the  19th  inst.,  the  ice  broke  up  agam, 
which  brings  us  to  the  present  time. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  faithful  account  of  tlie 
interruptions  o\  navigation  during  five  yeara  and 
a  half,  by  which  it  appears  that — 
In  1830,  the  interruption  by  ice  was  about  30  days, 

1831.  do  do  61    do 

1832,  do  do  12    do 

1833.  do  do  5   do 

1834,  do  do  3   do 

112  do 

In  1830,  interruption  by  low  water  about  130   do 

1831,  do  do  44   do 

1832,  do  do  109   do 

1833,  do  do  64   do 

1834,  do  do  7S   do 

433  do 

Total  interruption  by  ice  and  low  water,  535  days. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  interruption,  by 
ice,  during  these  five  years,  wa*  lea*  than  four 
months.  The  obstruction  by  low  water  may  be 
remedied. 


The  following  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Tram. 
bull,  as  an  artist,  is  just  and  the  more  valuable,  aa 
coming  from  an  artiat.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Dtrnlap  ahonid  have  ataek. 
ed  the  old  Colonel.  Colonel  Trumbull's  name 
will  endure,  and  his  pictures  be  valued  as  memo- 
rials  of  the  people  of  those  timea.  Colonel 
Trumbull's  liule  pictures  at  New  Haven  are  genu 
of  art,  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  bad  tbejr 
repreaented  British  victories  over  ua,  would  have 
filled  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  National  GaU 
lery. 


5,.<v'.:-. 
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[From  the  N»w-  York  Farmer.^ 
We  would  ask  for  the  following,  which 
we  take  from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  It  relates  to  a  subject  becom- 
-  ing  daily  of  more  importance,  and  should  be 
better  understood.  We  ask  attention  also 
to  the  able  essay  read  before  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  upon 
the  same  subject,  from  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  "  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture."  We  shall,  at  tfur  convenience, 
give  another  trom  the  same  work,  upon  the 
•ame  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
to  •ome  of  our  readers. 

LivK  Fknces. — From  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  January  number  of  the  Culti- 
▼ator,  we  select  the  following  : 

The  subject  of  live  fences  is  one  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  the  agriculture  of 
our  country.  We  have  many  champaign 
districts  of  choice  land,  particularly  in  the 
vrest,  and  independent  of  prairie  tracts, 
where  there  is  not  likely  long  to  be  a  reser- 
vation of  much  timber  ground,  and  where 
there  is  few  or  no  stone  to  construct  fences. 
In  those  districts  fencing  materials  will  soon 
become  extravagantly  high,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  threatened  with  the  alter- 
native of  either  dispensing  with  enclosures, 
•«  in  France,  or  of  resorting  to  live  fences, 
as  in  England.  The  latter  is  decidedly  pre- 
f«rable«  not  only  to  open  fields,  but  to  dead 
fences,  unless  in  districts  where  fencing  ma- 
terials are  abundant  and  cheap. 

Caleb  Kirk,  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  a 
man  of  the  highest  reputation  for  veracity 
and  practical  knowledge  in  husbandry,  pub- 
lish^ some  years  ago,  in  the  American 
Farmer,  several  numbers  on  hedging,  in 
which  he  gives  the  result  of  nearly  twenty 
jenrs'  successful  experience.  In  ldl9  he 
■  states  the  actual  cost  of  1,000  feet  of  an  effi- 
cient tvedge  fence,  as  follows  : 
1,000  plants,  planting  and  care  first 

year, 08  50 

Dressing  and  care  of  plants  6  years 

following,    -        .        .        -        .     5  00 
Expense  7th  year  for  stakes,  splash- 
ing, Stc. 11  25 

Expense  6  following  years,      .         -      4  50 


Total  expense  for  13  years,    -         -  $29  25 
The  posts  and  rails  for  1,000  feet  of 

fence  are  stated  at        -        .        -    75  00 
Showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  live  fence 
of  $45  75  in  the  13  years,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  the  live  fence  being  permanent — as 
food  Hs  new — while  the  de4d  fence  would 
ave  gone  to  decay,  and  required  a  new  ex- 
Enditure  to  rebuild  it.     In  1832,  when  Mr. 
rk's  judgment  had  been  corrected  by  four 
years'  further  experience,  he  says,  "  I  find 
that  forty  cents   a   rod  will  complete  the 
raising   to   h   mature   age,   and   one    cent 
a  rod    will    fully    maintain    forever    after, 
if  duly  attended  to,  and  applied  with  judg- 
ment.    No  failure   has  ever  appeared,  ex- 
cept  some  local  cause  is  present;  therr- 
fore  durability    is    now   well  festabiished." 
If  by  "hedge  thorn"  is  meant  the  English 
hawthorn,  (Crataegus  oxyacantha,)  our  de- 
cided opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  answer  in 
Ohio,  as  it  does  not  do  well  here  in  a  latitude 
nearly  parallel.     We  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial,   and   after   patiently  nursing  it  seven 
years,  abandoned  the  hope  of  ruccohm,  and 
dug  up  a  hedge  row  of  nf-ariy  a  half  a  mile 
of  it,  and  substituted  other  |i!iiiit-       \cithrr 
our  summers  ncrr  our  wintc.-s  srp.m  suited 
to  its  growth  and  preservation.     The  vcllow 
locust  is  wholly  unfit  for  hedges,  from  the 
fact  that  it  produces  i»nunierrtble  sprouts 
from  Its  rooi«i>  which  wonld  disfigur<tth«  | 


hedge,  and  seriously  encroach  upon  the 
fields.  Yet|we  do  not  know  of  a  tree  which 
it  would  be  more  valuable  to  plant  upon  the 
western  prairies  for  wood  and  timber,  than 
the  yellow  locust.  The  growth  is  rapid,  it 
propagates  itself,  and  it  affords  a  valuable 
materia!  for  fence  posts,  mill  works,  and 
ship  building.  It  will  attain  a  mHturity  fit 
for  these  pur|)Oses  in  twenty-five  years  from 
the  seed.  But  the  thorns  of  our  country 
afford  e.xcellent  materials  for  live  fences, 
particularly  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
found  growing  naturally.  This  we  state  as 
well  from  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, as  from  the  information  of  others.  In 
the  middle  states  we  have  seen  good  hedges 
of  the  Virginia  and  Newcastle,  or  cockspur 
thorns,  and  we  have  a  promising  hedge 
composed  of  several  indigenous  kinds,  ga- 
thered from  the  woods  and  pastures.  But 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  managing  our  hedges 
welL  Our  own  people  have  as  yet  but  little 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  too 
many  of  the  foreign  laborers,  who  profess 
a  knowledgu  on  this  subject,  are  mere 
qu  tcks  at  the  business  of  managing  them. 
Besides,  our  climate  differs  from  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  demands  a  different  cul- 
ture from  that  which  succeeds  there.  We 
have  more  cold,  more  heat,  more  drought. 
The  ditch  and  bank  will  not  do  here,  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  it  should,  as  it  caases  a 
waste  of  ground,  is  unsightly,  and  is  too 
often  a  nursery  for  noxious  weeds.  A  bank 
and  ditch  require  a  width  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
while  a  simple  hedge  does  not  occupy  more 
than  two  or  three  feet. 

It  is  believed  all   the   species    of  native 
thorn  will  answer  for  hedges,  as  welt  as 
many  others  of  our  native  shrubs  and  trees. 
The   Bostonians  speak  well  of  the   buck- 
thorn, though  we  have  never  seen  it  assume 
any  thing  more  than  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance— nothing  like  a  barrier  to  cattle.     We 
have  planted  the  honey  locust,  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos.)   as -a  material  to  experiment 
upon  ;  and  so  far  our  confidence  of  success 
remains  unimpaired  ;  though  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  re- 
sult.    The  best  evidence  of  our  confidence 
in  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  a  mile  or  two  of  hedge  row   of  the 
plants  growing,  planted  in  four  or  five  sue. 
cessive  years.     The  principal  fear  is  that  it 
may  grow  too  large,  an  objection  which  will 
not  apply  so  forcibly  in  Ohi,o,  where  land  is 
abundant,  and  where  the  level  nature  of  the 
country  renders  shelter  desirable  in  winter. 
Yet  we  think,  from  our  manner  of  training, 
the  nearness  of  the  plants,  and  by  careful 
attention  to  clipping,  when  the  growth  of 
the  hedge  requires  it,  we  can  keep  it  within 
reasonable     bounds.     The    honey     locust, 
when  cut  in,  does  not  throw  out  numerous 
shoots,  like   the  thorn,   but   the   principal 
growth  is  confined  to  a  single  stem.     Our 
remedy  for  this  defect  is,  to  bend  down  and 
lay  in  the  plant  at  a  uniform  height,  when 
the  stocks  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
thickness,    and  to   repeat    Inying  the    new 
growth  every  second  or  third  year  till  the 
horizontal  barrier  is  four  to  five  feet  high. 
The  tops   are  waitlcd  to  the  right  and  lefl 
a'ternately  of  the  adjoining  plants  ;  and  if 
t lie  top  is  not  depressed  below  a  horizontal 
position,' it  continues  to  live  and  grow,  and 
send.s  up   shoots  from    nearly    its    whole 
length.      The    hedge    of  course    becomes 
firmer  and  stronger  every  year. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  bv  advising 
Mr.  Lockwood  and  his  neighbors  to  col- 
lect, without  delay,  haws  or  seeds  of  the  in- 
digenous thorns  c!"  their  neighborhood,  and 
seeds  of  the  honey  locust,  which  we  believe 
in  a  native  of  their  forest,  and  to  sow  them 
In  the  spring  \n  beds  of  good  earth.    The  | 


first  will  not  come  up  till  the  second  yea'*, 
and  many  seeds  of  the  latter  will  not  ger- 
minate in  a  shorter  time.  Keep- the  seed 
beds  free  from  weeds,  and  after  two  years' 
growth,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  put  in  a 
hedge  row.  They  may  also  collect  in  the 
spring  from  the  woods  plants  of  the  thorn,  of 
any  moderate  size,  say  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  to  two  inches  thick,  saw  oflT  the 
tops  near  the  roots,  and  having  prepared  the 
ground  well,  make  a  trench  on  the  site  of  a 
desired  fence,  and  plant  the  roots  one  foot 
apart.  j  ..  •      -^^-^ 

[From  tho  Prize  Etways  and  TraiiMctions  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.] 
Essay  om  Raising  andManagino  Heooes. 
—In  1833,  the  Society,  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  Live  Fences  a^  one  of  much  im- 
portance, ofTered  a  premium  for  an  approv- 
ed Essay,  founded  on  experience,  on  the 
manner  of  raising  and  managing  hedges, 
and  on  the  kinds  of  live  fence  suited  to 
differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

,The  several  candidates  were  required  to 
detail  the  manner  of  forming  the  mound, 
ditch,  and  other  parts  of  the  fence;  the 
proper  period  of  planting,  the  price  of  the 
plants,  tiie  prime  cost  of  wood  for  rails, 
and  the  expense  of  sawing  and  putting  up 
the  rails;  together  with  the  subsequent 
management.  They  were  also  required  to 
state  (he  different  kinds  of  plants  adapted 
to  live  fences,  and  suited  to  differences  of 
situation,  soil,  and  climate;  to  explain  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  mixture 
of  plants  ;  and  to  offer  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  means  of  improving  the  state  of 
the  fences  of  the  country.  Three  Essays 
were  received,  to  thy  authors  of  which 
premiums  were  awarded,  and  of  which  a 
condensed  account  is  here  presented.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the 
respective  merits  of  these  essays,  and  the 

lifferent  modes  recommended,  as  each  of 
them  is  given  in  a  to'erably  detailed  form. 
Essay :  By  Mr.  Mowtgomery,  Buchanan 
House,  near  Drymen. — Various  plans  are 
in  use  for  raising  hedges.  The  first  is, 
to  plant  the  hedge  on  an  even  surface ;  the 
second,  to  place  it  on  a  raised  surface  ;  the 
third,  to  form  a  ditch,  and  to  plant  the 
hedfife  at  the  surface  in  the  side  of  the 
ditch ;  the  fourth,  to  form  a  mound,  and 
plant  the  hedge  in  the  middle  of  it ;  the 
fifth,  to  plant  a  hedge  on  each  side  of  the 
niound,  thus  forming  a  double  fence;  the 
sixth,  to  build  a  sunk  wall,  or  to  form  a 
sloping  cut,  and  to  plant  the  hedge  at  the 
top  of  th§  wall  or  cut. 


The  first  method,  that  of  planting  a 
hedge  on  an  even  surface,  is  represented  by 
Fig.  1.  The  line  being  marked  out,  the 
ground  should  be  trenched,  one  yard  and  a 
half  wide,  and  eif»htcen  inches  deep;  and 
when  of  bad  quality,  it  should  be  improved 
by  adding  good  earth.  This  part  of  \)il 
work  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  yeAV. 
When  you  are  going  to  plant  your  hec^e* 
make  a  >  even  downward  cut  with  the  spinle 
the  length  of  the  line*  along  the  middle  of 
the  trenrhed  ground,  and  lay  it  upon  one 
side.     W  hen  thin  is  done,  drop  your  plants 
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along  the  line,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted,  and  plant  them  neatly  to 
the  side  of  the  cut,  placing  them  three  or 
four  inches  apart,  according  to  their  size. 
When  they  are  fixed  along  the  line,  let  the 
mould  be  properly  trodden  to  their  roots ; 
then  dress  the  ground  to  the  hed^e.  This 
sort  of  hedge  requires  a  strong  railing  to  be 
kept  up,  until  it  become  effective  as  a  fence. 

'V         r.    '         Fig.  2. 


The  second  method,  although  similar  to 
the  first,  is  yet,  in  my  opinion,  preferable, 
on  account  of  the  surface  being  raised  a 
foot  high  in  the  middle,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2. 
You  prepare  your  ground  as  in  the  first  plan, 
but  observe  to  throw  as  much  mould  from 
the  sides  as  will  raise  it  to  the  height  in 
the  middle.  Then  plant  the  hedge  as 
above.  A  four  feet  hedge  will  be  as  good 
a  fence  on  the  raised  surface,  as  one  of  five 
feet  on  even  ground,  and  the  expense  is 
Marly  the  same. 


Fig.  3 


The  third  plan  is  the  usual  method  of 
making  a  ditch  along  the  line,  three  feet 
inside  at  the  surface,  nine  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  all 
the  earth  being  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
ditch  on  which  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted, 
it  being  usually  placed  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  3. 

':-.',:":::'■        Fig. 4..    .  - 


The  fourth  plan  is  to  form  a  mound  two 
feet  six  inches  wide  at  the  top,  five  feet 
six  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet 
h^ht  tlie  hedge  beiag  planted  in  the  middle 
orthe  mound,  as  shown  by  Fig.  4. 

In  the  fifth  method  there  is  a  mound, 
with  a  hedge  planted  on  each  side,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  5,  the  mound  being  three 
feet  six  inches  wide  at  the  top,  six  feet  six 
iadh«s  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  high. 

,Xne  sixth  plan.  Fig.  6,  is  to  have  a  sunk 
WAlI,'two  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  two 
fett  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  inches  at 
the  top.  The  wall  should  be  perpendicular 
in  iront,  having  the  j^ope  all  at  the  back, 
(mn  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  the  back 
should  be  well  packed  or  built»  filled  with 


Fig.  5. 
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good  earth,  and  the  hedge  planted  close  to 
tlie  top.  of  the  wall.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  efficient  fence,  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.  The  hedge  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  higher  than  two  feet  and 
a  half.  When  stones  are  not  easily  got, 
you  have  only  to  use  turf  a  foot  or  nine 
inches  high,  if  the  ground  is  good,  and  this 
turf  you  can  get  from  the  surface  you  move 
in  making  the  sloping  cut.  Where  the 
ground  is  good,  raise  the  wall  or  building 
with  turf  nine  inches  above  the  original 
surface ;  when  poor,  raise  it  a  foot,  and  fill 
it  well  up  at  the  back  with  the  best  of  the 
earth  for  the  hedge,  which  is  to  be  planted 
a  foot  back  from  the  front.  The  cut  re- 
quires to  be  only  two  feet  deep  if  the  ground 
is  good,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  deep  when 
it  is  poor. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  ex- 
pense of  executing  the  work  in  the  different 
w^ays.  According  to  the  first  two  plans, 
where  the  ground  can  be  worked  with  the 
spade,  the  expense  is  nearly  equal,  as  the 
additional  work  in  raising  the  surface  in 
the  second  plan  is  balanced  by  the  expense 
of  staking  being  less  than  in  the  first,  a 
stab  or  stake  four  feet  long  on  the  raised 
surface  being  equal  to  one  of  five  feet  on 
the  even  surface. 
Trenching  the  ground  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  one 

foot  six  inches  deep,  can  be  dooe  per  lineal  yard 

at jEOO  U 

Taking  out  the  spading  along  the  middle, 

and  planting  the  hedge 0  0  1 

Expense  of  plants,  nine  or  ten  to  the  yard ...  0  0  21 
Expense  of  railing,  five-feet  stakes,  two  to 

the  yard,  rafter  and  nails 0  0  21 

;  Amount  perbneal  yard jEO  0  71 

In  the  second  plan,  the  railing  requires  a 
stake  of  only  four  feet,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
a  hedge  on  the  raised  surface  will  become 
a  fence  two  years  sooner  than  one  on  the 
even  surface.  There  is  also  one-fourth  less 
expense  in  the  annual  dressings.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious,  as  a  hedge  on  the 
raised  surface  is  as  g:ood  a  fence  three  feet 
high,  as  a  hedge  of  four  feet  on  the  even 
surface. 
Expense  of  trenching  and  raising  the  ground  per  lineal 

yard .77. JEO  0  2 

For  plants  and  planting  the  hedge 0  0  31 

For  foar-feet  stakes,  two  to  the  yard,  rafter, 

nails,  and  putting  up 0  0  81 

Amount  per  lineal  yard jBO  0  71 

In  the  third  plan,  or  the  common  way  of 
a  ditch  and  a  hedge  on  the  side,  the  usual 
way  is,  when  the  ditch  is  cut  on  each  side, 


to  taiie  a  guod  turl,  and  lay  it  with  its 
grass  side  downwards,  on  the  side  of  the 
ditch  where  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted. 
Lay  the  turf  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  ditch, 
the  slope  to  be  six  inches  in  the  foot.  Then 
plant  your  hedge,  nine  or  ten  plants  to  the 
yard,  with  the  tops  of  the  plants  even  with 
the  slope  of  the  ditch,  on  the  top  of  the 
turf,  putting  the  good  surface-mould  to  the 
r>'ots  of  the  plants,  and  throwing  the  rest 
of  the  earth  that  is  taken  out  in  forming 
the  ditch  to  the  back  of  the  hedge.  Thia 
method  of  planting  the  hedge  I  do  not  ap- 
prove, for  the  following  reasons.  The  first 
year  the  hedge  looks  likely  to  succeed,  but 
the  second  year  the  frost  during  the  winter 
loosens  the  earth  about  the  roots,  whea 
much  of  it  falls  down  into  the  ditch,  and 
the  roots  of  the  hedge  become  exposed,  and 
are  injured  by  the  dry  weather  in  summer, 
so  that  the  hedge  makes  little  progress, 
and  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth. 

Ezpenan  of  forming  tb«  ditch,  as  shown  by  fie.  3,  per 
lineal  yard £0  0  t 

Expense  of  plants,  aiid  ptanhng  tbe  hedge, 

9  or  10  to  the  yard 0  0  31 

Three-feet  stakes,  rafter,  nails  and  putting  up,     0  0  2 

Amount  per  lineal  yard £0  0  7i 

According  to  the  fourth  plan,  you  begin 
with  a  surface  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
building  up  the  sides  with  turf  a  foot  high 
on  each  side,  and  sloping  six  inches  in  the 
foot,  which  will  make  the  top  of  the  mound 
two  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  and  on  each  side 
make  the  sloping  cut  two  feet  high,  which 
makes  the  mound  five  feet  six  inches 
wide  at  bottom.  The  good  earth  moved  in 
making  the  sloping  cut  is  to  be  thrown  into 
the  mound,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
for  subsiding. 

Expense  offorming  the  mound  per  lineal  y^.  JbO  0  21 
Do.      of  plants  and  planting  along   the 

middle  of  the  mound 0  0  31 

Do.      of  stakes'  of  two  feet  six  inches, 

rafters,  nails,  and  putting  up 0  0  11 

Amount  per  lineal  yard JEO  0  71 

The  fifth  plan  being  somewhat  similar 
to  the  fourth,  only  having  a  double  hed^e, 
will  require  three  feet  six  inches  of  width 
at  the  top,  four  feet  six  inches  at  the  sur- 
face, atid  six  inches  at  the  bottom.  The 
sloping  cut  on  each  side  is  shown  by 
fig,  5. 

Adding  21d.  per  lineal  yard  to  theexpense  by  the  fimrfk 
plan,  that  of  the  present  will  amount,  per  lineal 

yard,  to • JCO  0  91 

1  would  here  observe,  that  the  single 
hedge  planted  in  the  middle  is  the  most  td- 
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visable,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  fence. 
t  would  by  no  means  recommend  the 
mound-fence  in  dry  ground,' as  in  that  case 
the  mound  will  get  into  a  state  of  aridity, 
and  the  plants  will  not  grow.  Furze  may 
answer  in  such  a  case,  but  nothing  else.  I 
certainly  give  the  preference  to  the  mound 
with  the  hedge  in  the  middle,  it  being  the 
least  expensive,  the  least  troublesome  in  its 
management,  and  the  more  certain  of  the 
two  to  become  a  good  fence. 

The  plan  shown  by  fig.  6  is  the  sort  of 
fence  which  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend as  the  most  substantial  and  efficient 
for  inclosing  ground  for  planting,  and  in 
every  respect  the  most  effectual  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  attended  with  the  least 
expense  in  the  management  after  being 
planted. 

The  expense  of  the  first  method  shown 
by  fig.  6,  or  when  built  with  stone  in  front, 
is  as  follows : 

For    building    and   sloping   the   ground,    p«r    lineal 

jwrd jEO  0  6* 

Eipfnse  of  plants  and  planting  the  hedge.. .      0  0  3j 

Railing  stakes  two  feet,  rafters,  nails,  and  H      ^f- 

putting  up 0  0  H 

Amount  with  stone  feeing,  by  the  sixth  plan,  JCO  Oil 

When  the  sidejis  built  of  turf,  the  ex- 
pense is  as  follows  : 

For  building  the  side,  and  sloping  the  ground,   per 

lineal  ]rard ;^  0  2 

Expense  of  plants  and  planting 00  3 

Railing  i-teet  stakes,  rafters,  and  putting  up,     0  0  U 

>cv,..  li;0  0  6* 

The  lasA;>Ian  with  turf,  as  shown  by  fig. 
6,  is  the  cheapest  in  putting  up,  but  that 
with  the  wall  in  front  is  the  best.  The 
great  advantage  is  the  planting  of  the 
hedge  a  foot  back  from  the  front,  at  the 
top  of  the  building  with  stone  or  with  turf. 
This  allows  the  hedge  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  at  th«  root,  without  be- 
ing  injured  by  the  changes  of  the  season. 
The  railing  is  less  expensive,  as  the  hedge 
will  become  a  fence  m  half  the  time  re- 
quired {.for  the  first  and  second  methods, 
and  the  hedge  in  either  of  the  last  two  plans 
being  a  good  fence  when  two  fpet  nigh, 
whereas,  by  the  first  two  plans,  it  will  re- 
quire lo  be  four  feet  high. 

The  mound-fence,  with  the  liedge  in  the 
middle,  would,  in  favorable  situations,  be  a 
good  fence  in  the  same  period  as  by  the 
last  methods;  but  there  are  few  situations 
that  suit  this  mode  of  fencing,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  stated. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  different  serts 
of  plants  used  in  making  fences.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  kinds  respecting  which  the 
society  demands  information,  with  their 
prices  per  thousand. 

Hawthorn,     Cratmgus  oxyacanUuL,    20  to  24  inches 

high 88    to  IOh. 

Beech,     Fagiu  sylvatica, 158.  to  208. 

Hornbeam,     Ottrua  mdgarig, 15s.  to  208. 

Birch,     Betidaalha 15s.  to  20s. 

Molly,     Ilex  aquifolium, 50b. 

Furze,     Vkx  europteu* ISs.  to  20s. 

•  To  these  may  be  added, 

Yew,     Taxug  baccata,. .  ijwv. 

Evergreen  Wvet,     Lvr«*imm  vul^r^y. '.  [ '.  [ '.  i^.' 

cJder,     Aamtnteua  nigral an. 

The  thorn,  hornbeam,  holly,  and  yew, 
are  raised  from  seed,  generally  sown  in  au- 
tunan  ;  the  beech  and  whin  are  sown  in 
spring  ;  the  evergreen  privet  and  elder  are 
raised  by  cuttings  four  or  five  i»ir!ics  lo-i^, 
planting  fhem  in  the  groun.l  <nrly  in  Mart  h 
in  rows  of  a  foot  between,  nnd  ihno  inch- 
es m  the  row.  More  sorts  mijjlit  be  added, 
but  the  above  are  those  most'sinproved  of 
for  live  fences. 

The  hazel,  birch,  and   whin,'  [  de  not 
1         • 


hold  in  much  estimation,  whether  used 
singly,  or  mixed  wiih  others.  The  two 
first  do  not  repel  cattle,  and  sheep  destroy 
the  whin  in  winter,  nor  would  it  mix  with 
other  plants  to  advantage.  The  birch  is 
too  pliant  when  young,  the  hazel  grows 
too  open  and  large  in  the  leaf  to  mix,  and 
in  my  opinion  none  of  these  should  be  used 
in  live  fences. 

The  thoro,  the  holly,  and  the  yew,  are 
well  known,  and  require  nothing  to  be  said 
in  their  recommendation.  The  beech,  horn- 
beam, elder,  and  evergreen  privet,  are  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  mixing  in  live  fences, 
and  are  also  long-lived  plants. 

Those  which  I  would  most  recommend 
for  being  generally  useful  as  fences,  are 
the  thorn  and  evergreen  privet,  the  elder 
and  evergreen  privet.  When  the  hedge  is 
of  the  first  two,  let  the  proportion  be  two 
plants  of  thorn  to  one  of  privet ;  when  of 
elder  and  evergreen  privet,  let  the  number 
be  equal ;  when  of  thorn  and  beech,  let 
there  be  two  of  the  thorn  to  one  of  the 
beech  ;  and  when  of  thorn  and  hornbeam, 
let  them  be  alternately  planted. 

The  thorn  and  hornbeam,  the  thorn  and 
beech,  the  elder  and  hornbeam,  and  the 
elder  and  beech,  make  good  hedges,  and 
have  a  reddish  appearance  during  winter. 
The  evergreen  privet,  mixed  with  thorn  or 
elder,  makes  a  very  good  hedge,  and  has  a 
beautiful  olive  green  appearance  during  the 
winter,  when  dressed  in  proper  time  in 
summer.  Therefore  I  consider  it  the  best 
plant  to  mix  with  the  thorn,  or  with  the 
elder,  as  the  cattle  do  not  eat  it  so  readily, 
nor  have  I  seeii  it  infested  with  any  sort  of 
insect.  The  leaves  being  small,  are  not  in- 
jurious to  the  hedge  ;  the  roots  are  also 
very  numerous,  and  soon  fix  the  mould  at 
the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
away  from  the  hedge,  or  tumbling  down 
into  the  ditch. 

Hedges  should  be  cut  or  dressed  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  the  usual  way  of 
dressing  them  only  in-,  winter  is  very  ob- 
jectionable, the  growth  of  the  hedge  being, 
as  it  were,  lost;  from  being  allowed  to 
grow  at  the  top  all  the  season,  it  becomes 
there  luxuriant,  while  at  the  bottom  very 
little  progress  is  made,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  becomes  quite  naked  below.  By  cutting 
the  hedge  in  summer,  an  equal  growth  is 
produced  all  over,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top;  and  by  the  second  growth  its  close- 
ness is  increased,  and  the  hedge  greatly  im- 
proved. The  dressing  should  take  place 
from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  according  to  the  advanced  growth  of 
the  hedge.  By  attending  to  this  plan  of 
dressing  your  hedges  twice  in  the  year, 
you  would  do  them  in  much  less  time  than 
would  be  tlie  case  were  you  to  allow  them 
to  grow  on  all  the  season  without  cutting. 

The  season  for  planting  hedges  is  often 
too  little  attended  to,  such  work  being  left 
until  spring;  but  the  proper  time  is  when 
the  leaf  begins  to  drop  from  the  young 
thorns.  I  recommend  planting  hedges  in 
November  and  December,  and  not  later 
than  February  ;  for  then  the  juices  begin 
to  circulate,  and  cutting  the  roots  after  that 
period  allows  the  sap  to  escape,  and  thus 
retarls  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  first 
season.  The  hedge  ought  to  bejplanted, 
as  recommended,  with  well  selected  plants, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  high! 
and  two  years  transplanted.  They  arc'^to 
be  cut  down  to  twelve  inelns,  and  if  pro. 
pcrly  planted  will  make  fine  strong  shoots 
the  first  year,  which  should  not  bc^cut  un- 
til winter,  when  the  hedge  is  te  le  dressed 
in  the  wedge  form  to  18  inches  high.  Af- 
ter the  first  year  dress  your  hedges  in  sum- 


mer, and  in  the  end  of  the  season,  increas- 
ing them  gradually  to  the  height  required. 

When  the  hedges  are  well  managed, 
those  at  the  top  of  the  sunk  wall,  or  build- 
ing of  turf,  as  shown  by  fig.  6,  will  be  a 
good  fence  the  third  year ;  on  the  raised 
surface  in  four  years  ;  and  on  the  even  sur- 
face in  six. 

On  the  subject  of  weeding  the  hedges 
and  cleaning  the  ditches,  a  great  deal 
might  be  said,  were  I  to  follow  the  ordina- 
ry practice  ;  but  the  method  which  I  re- 
commend is  simple,  and  requires  few 
words.  When  your  hedge  is  planted,  sow 
on  each  side  of  it  white  clover  seed,  to  the  . 
breadth  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  as  early 
as  you  can  in  spring ;  and  once  or  twice 
during  summer  cut  the  grass  with  a  short 
scythe,  or  a  grass  hedge-hook.  If  thistles, 
docks,  or  other  strong  weeds,  rise,  remove 
them  ;  but  never  dig  about  your  hedges, 
unless  you  are  going  to  add  plants.  Let 
the  grass  be  kept  down  two  or  three  feet 
out  from  the  hedges,  and  dress  them  as  di. 
rected. 

Ditches  require  very  little  cleaning,  if  ^ 
made  according  to  the  plan  recommended  V 
above,  one  in  two  years  being  enough,  and 
the  expense  trfling.  When  the  side  your 
hedge  is  on  is  well  sloped,  there  is  little 
falling  down,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
sloped  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
there  is  very  little  filling  up,  so  that,  in 
most  situations,  the  business  may  be  done 
for  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  yard. 

When  you  put  up  your  railing  to  serve 
as  a  fence  and  as  a  protection  for  the  voting 
hedge,  particularly  in  the  case  of  that 
planted  on  the  even  or  raised  surface,  in  the 
division  of  fields,  with  cattle  occasionally 
grazing  on  each  side,  I  would  recommend 
to  put  the  stakes  alternately  on  each  side, 
one  foot  six  inches  out  from  the  hedge, 
driving  them  sloping,  so  as  to  project  six 
inches  over  the  hedge,  they  being  four  feet 
or  four  feet  and  a  half  long. 

For  the  other  fences,  stakes  two  feet  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  are  sufficient. 
Drive  them  into  the  ground  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot  from  the  hedge  ;  and  in  putting 
up  the'railing,  drive  the  stakes  on  one  side 
first,  nailing  the  rafters  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  stakes,  making  the  rafter  to  , 
be  exactly  over  the  top  of  the  hedge.  When 
this  side  is  finished,  drive  the  stakes  on  the 
opposite  side,  making  them  to  rest  on  the 
rafter,  and  project  two  inches  over  it. 

When  hedges  require  to  be  protected  on 
one  side  only,  make  your  railing  according- 
ly. For  the  sunk  wall  or  hedge,  and  build- 
ing with  turf  and  hedge,  use  stakes  two 
feet  long;  drive  them  into  the  ground  six 
inches,  and  four  or  five  feet  apart,  sloping 
so  that  the  top-rafter  will  be  even  with  the 
outside  of  the  wall  or  turf,  and  let  another 
rafter  be  half-way  between  the  top-rafter 
and  the  turf  or  wall.  Such  protection  for.."' 
the  fence  will  be  found  a  sufficient  fence 
for  repelling  sheep  or  black  cattle,  on  either 
«f  the  last-mentioned  plans,  until  the  hedge 
is  an  efficient  defence  of  itself,  it  being  ob- 
served to  bring  the  hedges  in  the  catting, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  even  with  th« 
front  of  the  turf  building  or  wall. 


I  ?j' 


On  Draught,  No.  1. — It   may  be  recol- 
lected that,  while  treating  upon  the  qualities  ' 
and  history  of  the  Horse,  1  nlluded  not  tin- 
frequently  to  the  suhiccio^ draught,  as  being 
an  int«resting  topic  of  investigation.     More 
recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  examinc'thfl  ^ 
subject    with  some  care,  with  especinl  re- 
ference to  eanalH  and  canal  transportation.  • 
To  a  superficial  observer,  the  subject  pro-  T 
mises  nothing  of  interest ;  and  men  to  motH  ' 
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reflecting  minds  it  is  often  pusscd  by,  as  a 
matter  familiar  to  all,  and  requiring  no  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  applicfttion  of  arii- 
mal  power  in  the  conveyance  of  i»rop<irty,  is 
indeed  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  we  are 
all  constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying  pnn- 
ciples  and  using  expedients,  for  which  vve 
can  give  no  more  satisfactory  reason,  than 
that  they  answer  our  present  purpose.  The 
slightest  reflection,  however,  will  readily 
convince  us,  that  the  use  and  application  of 
power,  in  every  possible  shape,  must  involve 
many  important  principles. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  discuss 
this  topic  in  all  its  varied  applications,  nor 
to  investigate  or  explain  the  numerous  phi- 
losophical principles  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  but  merely  to  offer  some  plain  re- 
flections upon  the  result  of  my  inquiries  ; 
«nd  if  they  shall  afford  any  gratiiication  to 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  they  are  heartily 
at  their  service. 

Draught,  in  the  sense  I  shall  here  use  it, 
is  the  moving  of  any  substance,  by  drag- 
ging.  The  subject  is  usually  divided  into 
three  parts :  first,  the  power  to  be  applied ; 
secoDO,  the  substance  or  vehicle  to  be 
moved ;  and  third,  the  channel  of  convey- 
ance. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  embraces  a 
wide  field  of  investigation,  inasmuch  as  the 
application  is  co-extensive  with  the  works 
of  nature. 

Power,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  principle,  and  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension.  Its  appli- 
cation, however,  in  all  the  varied  operations 
of  nature  and  art,  and  the  laws  which  go. 
vern  this  application,  have  been  subjects  of 
philosophical  investigation  from  time  imme. 
morial.  This  must  ever  be  the  exteat  of 
scientific  research  ;  for  the  moment  we  pass 
these  boundaries,  we  are  lost  in  the  con- 
temptation  of  Omnipotence. 

Aside  from  Deity,  the  great  author  of  all 
power  and  motion,  we  know  nothing  of 
their  origin  or  cause  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice,  htow  strangely  philosophers  and 
sages  have  argued  and  reasoned  on  this 
subject,  until  within  a  few  years  ;  simply 
by  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  If 
we  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  cause  of  our 
own  locomotion,  we  shall  at  once  perceive, 
that  what  is  usually  called  animal  power, 
and  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  as  njirst  cause  of  motion,  is,  after 
all,  something  we  cannot  fathom.  When  a 
person,  firom  a  state  of  perfect  inactionrSets 
his  body  in  motion,  he  exerts  great  animal 
power  ;  but  this  is  only  its  effect,  and  not 
the  cause.  Suppose  a  man  throws  a  can- 
non ball  to  any  given  distance';  he  exerts 
great  power,  and  the  man  is  considered  as 
the  moving  principle,  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ball.  But  from  whence  does  he 
derive  this  power  1  There  is  nothing  in 
bone  and  muscle  to  propel  a  ball  any  more 
than  in  a  stick  or  stone  ;  all  are  wholly  in- 
ert, until  some  moving  principle  is  applied. 
A  naass  of  flesh  exerts  no  powtT ;  nor  does 
spirit  apply  at  all  to  material  matter. 
Whence,  then,  comes  this  moving  principle  1 
It  is  not  inherent  in  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  is  it 
the  consequence  of  spiritual  agency  :  for 
beasts,  who  have  no  spirit,  exert  the  same 

Jower.  What,  then,  is  animal  power  ? 
lere  we  are  lost  in  the  infinitude  of  Omni- 
potence, nnd  are  left  to  admire  and  adore 
that  wisdom  and  froodness  which  ha.s  in- 
vested US  with  such  mysterious  and  won- 
derful qunlities.  All  we  are  permitted  to 
do,  is  to  apply  this  principle  in  all  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  our  existence,  and  lo 
investigate  its  effects,  when  thus  applied. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  only  with 
th«  application  of  this  principle  to  draught ; 


and  as  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  power, 
animal  and  mechanical,  which  are  as  yet 
applied  to  the  common  purposes  of  draught, 
I  shall  consider  only  these  two  in  their  va- 
rious applications. 

By  animal  power,  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated.^is  simply  meant  the  moving  of  any 
given  substance  by  the  exertion  of  animal 
strength,  such  as  the  drawing  of  a  cart  by 
a  horse,  or  an  ox.  Mechanical  power  is 
the  same  principle  applied  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, and  usually  is  the  effect  of  steam. 

As  much  competition  has  arisen  of  late 
between  these  two  agents,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
inquiry  to  compare  their  respective  merits, 
with  all  their  attendant  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  but  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  f>o  great  a  task.  Still,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  respective  operations. 
And  before  doing  this,  I  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  "  force  of  traction,"  a  term  which 
is  constantly  used  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  an  extract  from  a  foreign  work. 

"  A  force  is  most  conveniently  measured 
by  the  weight  which  it  would  be  capable  of 
raising  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
applied  vertically,  in  which  direction  weight 
or  gravity  acts. 

"  If  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  be  suspended  to 
a  rope,  it  is  clearly  exerting  upon  this  rope 
a  force  of  100  lbs. ;  but  if  the  rope  be  passed 
over  a  pully  void  of  friction,  and  continued 
horizontally,  or  in  any  other  direction,  and 
then  attached  to  some  fixed  point,  the 
weight  still  acts  upon  all  parts  of  this  rope, 
and  consequently  upon  the  point  to  which 
it  is  fixed,  with  a  force  equal  to  100  lbs.  ; 
and  so  inversely,  if  a  horse  be  pulling  at  a 
rope  with  a  force  which,  if  the  rope  were 
passed  over  a  pulley,  would  raise  100  lbs., 
the  force  of  traction  of  the  horse  is  in  this 
case  100  lbs."  Spring  steel-yards  being  now 
commonly  in  use,  we  naay  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  them  as  affording  another  exemplifi- 
cation of  our  meaning.  In  pulling  at  a  steel- 
yard of  this  description,  whether  the  force 
be  exerted  horizontally  or  vertically,  the  in- 
dex will,  of  course,  show  the  same  amount 
— and,  consequently,  if  the  strength  of  the 
horse  he  measured  by  attaching  the  traces 
to  one  of  these  steel-yards,  the  number  of 
pounds  indicated  on  the  dial  will  be  the  ex- 
act measure  of  the  strain  the  horse  exerts, 
and  the  amount  of  strain  is  called  the 
'  force  of  traction.'  " 

In  other  words  :  a  man  may  be  able  to 
draw  or  push  upon  a  railway  a  carriage 
weighing  2,000  lbs.,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  cannot  lift  more  than  100  lbs.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  the  latter  is  tlie  mea- 
sure of  his  strength,  or  force  of  traction, 
while  the  former  is  simply  the  effect  of  it. 

The  force  of  traction  of  a  horse  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  Muthors 
from  80  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  ;  but  the|ordinary 
average  at  a  slow  pace  is  now  rated  at  125 
lbs.,  over  and  above  the  power  necessary  to 
carry  his  own  body.  ^ 

The  comparative  merits  of  horse  and 
steam  power,  when  applied  to  the  convey- 
ance of  property,  must  depend  principally 
upon  their  practicability  and  expense. 
These  two  points  are  most  conveniently 
tested  upon  railways  ;  where  both  powers 
are  constantly  in  use,  anfl  of  course  their 

practicability  proved. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  horse  depen«^s 
upon  the  interest  of  purchase  money,  tlie 
decrease  of  value,  the  hazard  of  loss,  the 
value  of  food,  harness,  shoeing,  and  farriery, 
rent  of  stabling,  and  expense  of  attendanee. 
These  are  estimated  in  England,  by  Mr. 
Tredgold,  in  his  work  on  Railroads,  at  about 


•£60  sterling,  or  $266.40,  allowing  the  horse 
a  power  of  125  lbs.,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour,  and  the  day's  work  at 
eighteen  miles. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  steam  carriage 
consists  of  the  interest  of  first  cost,  the  de- 
crease of  value,  the  hazard  of  accidents,  the 
value  of  fuel  and  water,  renewals  and  re- 
pairs, and  expense  of  attendance.  These 
are  estimated  at  £51,  or  $226.44.  This 
power  is  equal  to  a  force  of  traction  of  155 
lbs.,  for  the  same  number  of  miles  per  day 
as  the  horse,  andjifter  de<iucting  the  power 
necessary  to  move  the  engine.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  expense  of  the  horse  is  to 
that  of  the  steam-engine  about  as  147  to 
100 ;  which  shows  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  steam  power  when  used  upon  rail- 
ways. If,  then,  the  power  of  the  horse 
and  steam  engine  could  always  be  appUed  to 
draught  upon  mils,  we  should  be  at  no  loss 
to  determine  the  preferable  agent  ;  but  un- 
fortunately we  are  compelled  to  use  roads 
as  we  find  them ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, horse  power  presents  a  different 
aspect. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  horse  power  upon 
common  roads,  the  force  of  tra**.tion  of  the 
horse  and  expense  of  keeping  will  remain 
much  the  same  as  above  stated,  while  those 
of  the  steam  carriage,  for  the  same  purpose, 
must  undergo  considerable  change.  The 
carriage  must  be  heavier  and  stronger,  and 
of  course  the  cost  more  ;  the  expense  of 
fuel  more,  and  wear  and  tear  greater,  be- 
cause more  power  will  be  required  to  over- 
come the  varied  resistance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the^  proportionate  expense 
of  horse  and  steam  power  is  estimated  to  be 
about  115  to  100. 

If  this  estimate  is  correct,  there  can  be  no 
great  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
steam  power,  even  when  the  roads  are 
good,  and  approximate  towards  the  siaooth- 
ness  of  rails,  unless  where  velocity  is  re- 
quired at  the  expense  of  power.  Ortlinarily, 
it  will  he  found  that  the  horse  will  adapt 
himself  so  perfectly  to  his  work,  increasing 
or  diminishing  his  power,  as  occasion  or 
resistance  may  require,  that  the  average 
effect  of  his  power  will  be  increased,  rather 
than  diminished,  thereby  enhancing  his 
average  force  of  traction.  On  common 
roads  great  obstructions  are  often  present- 
ed, and  constant  changes  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent occur ;  and  it  is  on  such  occasions 
that  horse  power  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

On  the  contrary,   a   steam  engine  of  a 

f riven  power  cannot  increase  or  diminish  its 
orce  to  meet  every  little  variation  in  the 
road,  and  it  must  consequently  come  to  h 
dead  stand  when  any  resistance  occurs  be- 
yond its  force  of  traction.  "  For  instance, 
suppose  the  carriage  to  be  advancing  stea- 
dily under  the  effect  of  a  force  of  traction  of 
500  lbs.,  and  that  a  stone  or  rut  suddenly 
causes  a  resistance,  which  it  would  require 
600  or  800  lbs.  to  overcome ;  if  the  impetus 
or  momentum  of  the  mass  be  not  sufficient 
\^  carry  it  over  tHis  obstruction,  the  ma- 
chine must  stop  until  some  increased  pow- 
er be  given  to  it." 

These  objections  to  mechanical  power 
are,  however,  not  insurmountable,  but  they 
present  such  serious  difiSculties  in  practice, 
that  some  farther  discoveries  must  be  made, 
and  some  greater  inducements  offered,  be- 
fore it  can  come  into  general  use. 

Under  such  circiiiiistanccs,  connected 
with  tlie  numerous  other  contingencies, 
wliich  Keriously  affect  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  power,  we  shall  readily  be  in- 
duced to  :i!ii(lf  hy  onr  old  friend,  the  horse, 
and  make  his  Imrfiien  easy,  and  his  labor  as 
effective  as  possible.  Qvbrcvs. — [Gen, 
Farmer.]  ^^" 
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NEW.YORK  AMERICAN. 

(•'EBBLTARY  31—37.  1835. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Tmk  Lirm  or  trb  Empbaor  Napolion,  with  an 
App«ndix,  conuining  an  examination  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Slc.Ac. 
by  H.  Lke  ;  Vol.  1 :  New  York.  Cha».  Dk  Bbii*. 
— It  ia  a  aource  of  just  prida  to  Aroerieans,  that 
the  best  life  of  the  great  Discoverer  of  this  new 
world  is  from  the  pen  of  an  American.  There 
was  a  apecial  fitness  and  beauty  in  the  undertak. 
ing,  and  it  was  executed  in  a  manner  that  will 
convey  to  future  times  the  name  of  Irving,  as  in. 
separable  from  that  of  Columbus. 

The  life  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  by  an 
American  has  no  such  prima  /acte  recoininenda* 
tion — that  is — there  is  no  such  special  fitness 
that  an  American  should  record  the  acts  of  a  Eu. 
ropean  conqueror,  whose  career  was  all  Europe. 
an,  as  of  a  European  navigator  whose  immortality 
rests  upon  his  discovery  of  ^^is  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Yet  there  are  considerations  belonging 
to  Ike  position,  habits  of  thinking,  and  mode  of 
estimating  men,  of  a  well  educated  American, 
which  would  seem  peculiarly  to  qualify  such  a 
man  as  the  biographer  of  one,  who,  like  Na. 
poleon  was  as  much  the  idol  of  his  own  nation 
•s  he  was  the  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  others. 
It  was  therefore  we  heard  with  pleasure,  that 
Major  Lee  had  been  employing  his  time  and  tal. 
eats  while  residmg  in  France,  on  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Napoleon.  His  capacity  and  skill  aa  a 
writer — his  patient  research  and  his  controversial 
powers — all  which,  it  waa  obvious,  after  the  nu. 
merons  biographies  of  Bonaparte  heretofore  writ, 
ten,  would  be  needed — had  been  abundantly 
proved  to  bis  countrymen  by  his  vindication  of 
his  father  from  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  JefTerson. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  first  of  four, 
through  which  the  work  ia  to  extend,  we  have 
the  earnest  that  our  anticipations  were  not  too 
sanguine.  Mr-  Lee  enters  into  his  subject  with 
teal  and  aloquence — and  at  the  aame  time,  with 
an  elaborate  minuteness  of  refutation  in  respect 
of  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  that,  although 
successful,  becomes  almost  tedious.  It  is  howev- 
er, to  be  said  here,  that  by  the  judicious  arrange, 
ment  of  throwing  all  the  controversial  matter  into 
an  appendix  (which  in  a  volume  of  586  pp.  con. 

■  atitntes  300)  the  main  narrative  is  unbroken,  and 
given  in  all  cases  with  the  coloring  and  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  after  collating  conflictii'g 
accounts,  and  examining  all  the  points  for  him. 
•elf,  the  author  conceives  to  be  the  true  ones. — 
As  to  his  impartiality,  and  fitness  for  the  task,  the 
preface  has  these  remarks.  "The  author,  re. 
moved  from  the  influence  of  national  or  personal 
feeling  in  relation  to  his  subject,  is  sensible  of  as 
little  disposition  to  respect  the  follies  of  French, 
an  the  unfairness  of  British  historians,  while  he 
records  the  actions  of  a  man,  whose  character,  in 

r-^  rising  to  a  level  with  ih  noblest  examples  of  any 
former  age,  provoked  and  encountered  the  vilest 
prejudices  and  passions  of  his  own."  The  nar. 
rative  in  this  first  volume  terminates  with  1796, 
np  to  which  period  the  ulterior  designs,  or  desti." 
•  nies  (as  it  may  have  been)  of  Napoleon,  were  too 
little  developed,  to  put  the  impartiality  of  an 
American  biographer  to  the  test,  and  therefore 
we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  open  and  undis. 
guised  admiration  everywhere  expressed  in  these 
pages,  for  the  character  and  motives  of  this  great 
man(  will  not  yield  to  regret  and  indignation,  as 


in  his  future  career,  the  contempt  which  he  dis- 
played for  human  liberty  and  human  life,  when 
weighed  against  his  own  ambitious  soarings,  was 
s<>  systematically  acted  on. 

The  style  of  this  book  has  the  faults  which 
characterize  the  previous  writings  of  Major 
Lee — redundancy,  florid  exuberance,  and  mag. 
niloqnence  exceedingly  disproportioned,  some- 
times, to  the  immediate  subject.  On  the  other 
hsnd,  it  has  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  and 
passages  of  sustained  excellence,  which  carry 
the  reader  away  ;  and  throughout,  the  narrative 
is  80  skilfully  conducted,  as  to  fix  and  retain  at. 
tention. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  controversial 
part,  though  sometimes  tedious,  was  successful ; 
and  certainly  no  one  can  examine  the  Appendix 
without  being  satisfied  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  life  of  Bonaparte,  was  too  little  cautious  in 
adopting  ill.attestcd  rumors,  and  not  by  any 
means  dispassionate,  in  forming  his  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  motives  and  cliaracter  of  his 

hero. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  this  volume  with, 
out  saying  how  admirably  it  ia  printed.  A  large, 
clear,  apcn  type,  on  white  paper — not  covering 
it  from  top  to  bottom  with  close  printed  lines — 
but  widely  spaced,  and  with  abundant,  but  not 
excessive  margin,  makes  it  the  most  readable 
book  for  the  eyes,  that  among  the  many  we 
have  to  look  at,  it  has  lately  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with. 

CnaiST  CauciPiED — An  Epic  Poem  in  twelve 
books,  by  Wm.  Ellis  WAi.i>,  M.  A.  of  Trinity 
College,  OxFoao.     1  Vol.  Oxford. 

This  volume,  handaomely  printed,  and  of 
which  the  purpose  is  to  exhibit  in  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  "  the  completion  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  divine  counsels,  for  efTecting  the 
redemption  of  mankind  ;'*  is  among  the  books 
recently  imported  from  London.  We  have  not 
found  a  moment  since  the  book  was  sent  to  us, 
to  look  into  it,  and  can  only  therefore  mention  it 
by  its  title. 

Thk  MECHAiric*s  Magazine. — ItaflTordsus  real 
pleasure  to  state,  aa  a  like  just  to  this  valuable  ma. 
gazine,and  creditable  to  tlie  parlies  concerned, that 
at  the  Novelty  Iron  Workh  in  this  city,  conducted 
by  T.  B.  Stillman,  thirty.geven  tubtcribert  fortkit 
Magazine  sent  in  their  names  a  day  or  two  ago 
in  one  list,  with  the  money  fur  a  years  subscrip- 
tion  in  advance,  amounting  in  all  (payment  for 
thrie  whole  setts  of  back  numbers  included)  to 
$130  50.  This  is  thu  patronage  the  Magazine 
aims  at  and  has  a  right  to  expect ;  the  patronage 
of  Mechanics,  to  whose  interests  and  advance- 
ment  in  useful  and  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  spo 
cial  devoted. 

A  WiNTKa  IN  THK  West,  by  A  Nbw  Yorker* 
S  vols. :  New  York,  IIarfer  &  Brothers. — It  is 
not  exaggeration  to  say,  that  these  volumes — 
which  have  been  expected  with  eagerness — fully 
lealixe,  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  interest  of  the 
scenes  they  describe,  the  highest  anticipations. 

The  writer  who,  it  is  no  revelation  of  a  secret 
to  say,  ia  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman  of  this  city,  and  who 
is  known  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  as  the  *, 
has,  in  the  letters  which  fill  these  two  volumes, 
displayed  equal  powers  and  taste  as  a  writer.  A 
portion  of  these  letters  appeared  in  this  paper,  as 
ihey  were  hurriedly  written,  sometimes  on  his 
knee,  sometimes  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  or  ary 
other  substitute  for  a  desk.  Many  of  them,  how. 
Wver,  are  now  first  given  to  the  public,  and  »11 


have  been  retouched,  so  as,  without  impMring 
their  original  freshness  aa  first  impreMioaa,  to 
correct  errors  of  baste,  and  supply  those  of  onis. 
sion.  There  are  added,  too,  in  tho  form  of  not**, 
many  fpcts  and  details  of  value  eoneeraing  the 
population,'  resources,  prices  of  land  and  Ihring, 
in  the  fsr  western  region  which  Mr.  H.  visited, 
and  which,  though  part  of  our  own  territory,  i*  in 
truth  less  known  to  u*  than  foreign  lands. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  this  was  a  winter 
visit,  adds  to  other  attractions,  that  of  novelty; 
for  before,  what  we  knew  of  that  region,  v^ae 
dressed  out  to  our  imagination  in  summer  flow, 
ers,  and  verdant  prairiea. 

Aa  a  whole  we  may,  without  fear  of  disap* 
pointing  readers,  recommend  these  volomea  to 
them,  as  combining  useful  information  concerning 
a  fast  advancing  portion  of  our  common  country, 
with  the  attraction  of  varied  personal  advemur**, 
of  many  touching  reminiscences  and  incidents  of 
fading  Indian  races,  and  of  numerous,  and  some 
startling,  historical  anecdotes  of  our  own  bold 
frontiermen:  the  whole  related  in  flowing,  spi- 
rited, and  graceful  style. 

One  of  these  Indian  reminiscences  is  embodied 
in  the  following  striking  extract :  '       'v    .J,.; 

The  tribe  of  ••The  Bald  Eagle**  liad  beeil  long 
at  peace  with  the  whites.  The  aged  sagamore 
had  acquired  their  language,  and  become  nimiliar 
with  iheir  manners.  He  was  a  frequent  Ttiiter 
at  the  fort  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenawha  ; 
and  the  soldiers'  children  would  sit  updn  the 
blanket  of  the  kind  old  Indian,  while  befitted  the 
arrows  of  reed  to  their  mimic  lows  for  them,  and 
beguiled  the  sunny  hoars  with  some  ancient 
legend  of  bis  people  ;  traditions  of  tbeir  fabnlooa 
battles  with  the  all.devouriag  Gitcbe-pezbek*,* 
that  would  make  young  eyes  dilate  with  wond«r  ; 
and  fearful  tales  of  murdered  chieftains  who, 
when  the  baishkna  (night  hawk)  flitted  through 
the  wood,  and  the  bright  foot.prtnts  gleamed 
along  The  Path  of  Ghosts,!  would  stalk  rot^id 
tho  lodges  of  their  kindred,  and  whisper  the  story 
of  their  fate  to  the  tardy  avengars  of  blood  with, 
in.  Often,  at  noon  tide,  or  when  the  ruddy  hpea 
of  sunset  were  softened  on  the  bosom  of  tb* 
broad  Ohio,  his  bark  canoe  would  be  seen  skim- 
ming the  river,  towards  the  fort,  while  the  Brehina 
ran  down  to  meet  the  harmless  old  man,  and  sup. 
plied  him  with  sweetmeats  and  tobacco,  in  return 
for  the  trifling  presents  be  would  bring  them  from 
his  forest  home — baskets  of  the  flexile  and  deli, 
caie-hued  birch,  pouches  of  the  variegated  and 
platted  porcupine  quills,  and  fillets  woven  bjr 
the  daughters  of  the  chief,  from  thu  ffam. 
ing  feathers  of  the  moninggwuna.t  Twilight 
would  come,  and  the  whipfoorwill  commence 
his  evening  csll  from  the  hill  side,  while  the 
garrulous  ancient  still  lingered  with  his  boy. 
ish  playmates ;  but  night  again  would  find  hi* 
frail  shallop  drilling  down  the  stresm,  while,  etf*r 
and  anon,  the  chief  woald  pause  as  he  plied  bis 
paddle  to  return  the  salute  of  some  frieadly^ 
pioneer  who,  in  the  existing  peace  upon  the  bor- 
der,  had  ventured  to  place  his  cabin  on  the  ahor*. 

Many  month:!  had  passed  away,  and  still  with 
each  reluming  week  the  children  watchad  for 
their  swarthy  visiter;  and  never  failed  at  leaft  to 
see  his  paddle  flashing  behind  some  greeto  pro- 
montory, and  soon  impelling  Lis  light  eanoe  uj;)- 
on  the  beach  beside  them.  B^t  at  length  the 
chieftain  came  no  more;  the  littl<e  gifts '^hich 
they  had  prepared  lost  their  novelty,  aiki  tVHy 
longed  in  vain  for  the  old  Delaware  to  string 
their  bows  anew,  or  to  bring  them  wild  piaoM 
from  the  island*,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  the  paw- 
paw from  over  the  river;  and  still  The  Bald  Ea. 
gle  came  not.  The  white  hunters  could  trll  no* 
thing   of  him,  and  the.  feif   settlers  along  the 


*  The  fossil  mammouth  ia  thus  named  by  tb« 
Indians. 

t  This  is  the  name  of  the  Milky  Way  among 
our  northern  tribes. 

t  The  high*hold  or  golden-winged  wood- 
p*«aen 
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atretm  declared  they  had  laf  t  seea  hun  fl  .aun« 
•af«lv  past  their  cabin?,  w.ih  p  pe  m  mourh  as 
UBiMl.  and  wending  his  way  lo  ihe  village  ol  his 
tribe  far  down  the  river;  but  the  nc<».l.b..rm«  In 
diaos  no  longer  brought  them  vem.on  and  w;ld- 
honey  from  the  wood,  their  ouer-irup*  '";;»  bc"^" 
withdrawn  from  the  cane-brake,  and  the  ligiit  o( 
their  torches  was  n*  more  seen  "P?" '^«  ,7"' 
guiding  them  in  the  favorite  sport  of  spearing  the 
fieh  that  teem  in  its  waters. 

The  aarnson  was  not  dismayed  at  the  ominous 
•ilence  •  yet   the  sudden  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course  between  themselves  and  ihe  Indians  threw 
a  gloom  over  the  little  communit/.     There  was 
one  among  iheir  number,  who  could  have   unra. 
veiled   the   mystery  ;  it  was  one  who,  like  the 
murderer  of  Logan's  family,  had  forged  at  least 
one  link  in  the  monstrous  chaia  o»  injury  which 
was   at    this  moment  knitting  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  whites,— it  was  the 
asaaasiu  ot  The    Bald  Eagle.     This   man.  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  had  suffered  from  the  Indians 
in  former  years,  and  in  compliance  with  a  vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  whole  raoe,  he  had  way. 
laid  the  friendly  Delaware  on  his  lonely  voyage 
down  the  river,  and  murdered  him  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  fort.   The  superannuated  warrior 
could  make  but  feeble  resistance  against  the  ath- 
letic and  implacable  backwoodsman.     The  fated 
sevage  pleaded  vainly  for  a  moment,  in  which  to 
sing  his  death-song,  but  the  heart  of  the  Indian, 
hater  was  steeled  against  the  appeal,  and  the  atro- 
cious violence  was  consummated  with  equal  ee- 
cresy  and  despatch. 

,  But  the  blood  of  the  victim  wae  yet  to  cry  from 
the  ground. 

The  revengeful  pioneer  had  accomplished  his 
first  purpose  of  taking  the  hfe  of  an  Indian:  he 
was  not  contented,  however,  until  he  had  added 
iasuU  to  injury  ;  and  with  ingenious  cruelty  en. 
sured  that  full  knowledge  of  the  outrage  should 
reach  the  friends  of  the  unhappy  subject  of  it ; 
and  tlius  he  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of 
bis  iniquitous  purpose  ; — he  first  scalped  the  hoary 
crown  of  the  old  Delaware,  and  next  fixing  the 
body  io  the  usual  sitting  posture  in  the  stern  of 
the  canoe,  he  carefully  replaced  the  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  adjusted  the  steering-paddle  to  the 
hand  of  the  corpse,  which  sooi;  stiffened  around 
It.  A  direction  was  then  given  to  the  boat  that 
bore  this  ghastly  burden,  and  the  stream  quickly 
■wept  it  far  beyond  his  view.  The  abruptness  of 
the  river's  bank,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
near  the  shore,  prevented  the  doomed  bark  from 
stopping  in  its  eareer,  and  huriied  it  on  the  voy. 
age  for  which  it  was  so  fearfully  freighted.  The 
settlers  on  the  river's  side  recognized  the  well- 
known  canee  and  accustomed  form  of  him  that 
steered  it,  and  di  taming  not  of  the  fate  that  had 
overtaken  itn  master,  they  sainted  him,  as  usual, 
from  the  shore ;  but  when  they  hailed,  no  friend- 
ly  whoop  replied  to  the  call ;  they  beckoned,  but 
the  grim  boatman  heeded  not;  the  shallop  still  went 
on,  for  the  hand  that  guided  kept  it  steadily  on 
its  way.  The  wild  deer,  drinking  from  the  wave, 
■tsrted  at  the  shadow,  as  it  glided  before  him  ; 
the  raven  snuffed  the  tainted  form,  and  hovered 
above  its  gory  head,  yet  dared  not  to  alight  be- 
eide  that  motionless  and  stern  voyager.  And 
still  that  bark  kept  on.  But  now  it  hasneared 
the  home  of  the  murdered  sagamore ;  and,  like 
a  steed  that  knows  the  dwelling  of  its  master,  it 
seems  to  be  making  unerringly  for  that  green 
headland  where  the  friends  of  the  loved  sa- 
chem are  waiting  the  wonted  hour  of  his  re- 
turn. 

What  more  is  there  to  add  ? — the  dumb  mes- 
senger fulfilled  his  mission.  The  neighboring 
bands  at  once  dug  up  the  tomahawk,  and  runners 
were  instantly  despatched  to  the  remoter  tribes  : 
the  bloody  war-bolt  passed  like  lightning  along 
tiie  border  :  the  peaceful  M ingoes  bad  wronga  of 
their  own  to  avenge,  and  needed  not  to  read  its 
mystic  \«hmpiim ;  but  the  red-handled  hatchet 
was  shaken  alike  among  the  deep  forests  of 
Ohio,  on  tnt>  sunnv  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  in  the 
dark  glens  Oi  l?eiiii»ylTania ;  while  by  the  thou- 
sand lakes  of  York,  (he  warlike  bands  that 
haunted  those  crystal  waters  clutched  with  eager- 
nees  the  fearful  emblem. 

The  allotted  days  of  fasting  had  passed  by  for 
the  friends  of  th«  murdered  Delaware  |  the  black 


liue  of  mourning  was  washed  from  their  indig- 
nant  brows ;  and  ere  the  crimson  die  of  battle 
had  dried  upon  their  cheeks,  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  resounded  with  the  war-whoop;  wh.le  the 
burning  of  their  cabins,  snd  the  massnre  of  their 
neighbors,  gave  the  terrified  settler-  ili«  tirst  in- 
timation of  the  foul  murder  of  the  Kf-nhftwa. 

The  horrors  of  the  war  of  re  t;ih<ition  ihiis  com- 
menced, continued  to  rage  un  il  L  nd  Dunmore'e 
expedition  put  a  period  to  the  strie;  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  shore  that  was  oatitcd  by  the 
dead  boatman  would  long  after  shudder  when 
they  remembered  The  last  errand  of  the  Bald 
Eagle, 

We  will  not  take  leave  of  these  volumes  with- 
out  stating  that  the  writer  of  them,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
has  become  the  proprietor  of  the  American  Month, 
ly  Magazine — a  periodical  which  has  already  at. 
tained  deserved  celebrity  in  our  city,  by  the  taste 
and  talent  v  ith  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and 
which,  retaining  the  services  and  abilities  here 
tofore  enlisted  in  its  support,  will  receive  the  ac- 
cession of  those  of  the  author  of  A  Winter  in  the 
Wett. 

We  hope,  as  we  believe  confidently,  in  Mr.  H's 
full  success  in  this  career. 

A  Sbrmow  on  Was,  delivered  January  25,1835. 
By  Wm.  E.  Channino.  Boston  :  Homer  &  Pal- 
mer.— Again  we  are  about  to  quote  a  Sermon, — 
an  eloquent  and  well-timed  Sermon, — on  the 
eviU,  the  wickedness,  and  the  desolation  of 
wanton  and  unnecessary  War. 

The  reputation  of  the  preacher, — the  topic  it 
treats  of,  now,  alas  I  not  of  disUnt  and  specu- 
lativo  interest  to  us,  but  one  tbatt  is  near,  immi- 
nent, and  coming  home  to  the  business  and  bo- 
soms of  us  all, — together  with  the  eloquent  and 
just  views  expressed,  render  this  discourse  valua- 
able,  as  it  is  well-timed. 

The  subject  is  thus  introduced : 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  war. 
I  am  aware,  that  to  some  this  topic  may  seem  to 
have  political  bearin^ik  which  render  it  unfit  for 
the  pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a  moral  and 
religious  subject.  In  approaching  it,  political 
parties  and  interest  vanish  from  my  mind.  They 
are  iorgotten  amid6t  the  numerous  miseries  and 
crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end,  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ,  and  bis  ministers 
are  bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The 
great  difficulty  on  the  present  occasion  is,  to  se. 
lect  i"ome  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field  which 
opens  before  u<>.  After  some  general  remarks, 
I  shall  confine  myself  lo  a  single  topic,  which  i.t 
present  demands  peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil,  which  stands  alone 
or  has  nothing  in  common  with  other  evils.  It 
belengs,  as  the  text  intimates,  to  a  great  family. 
It  may  be  said,  that  society,  through  its  whole 
extent,  is  deformed  by  war.  Even  in  families 
we  see  jarring  interests  and  passions,  invasions 
of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence,  force; 
and  in  common  life,  how  continually  do  we  see 
men  struggling  with  one  another  for  property  or 
distinclioB,  injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed, 
exasperated  against  one  another  by  jealousies, 
neglects  and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is  essen- 
tially  war,  but  war  restrained,  hemmed  in,  dis- 
armed by  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society. 
To  limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  proper- 
ty and  life,  society  has  instituted  government, 
elected  the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legis- 
lator wi-h  the  power  of  enacting  equal  laws,  put 
the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and 
pledged  its  whole  force  io  his  support.  Human 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  con. 
spicuously,  than  in  civil  institutions  for  repressing 
war,  retaliation,  and  p  i>«'ion;ue  resort  lo  force 
among  the  citizens  of  ilie  sHim;  State.  But  here 
it  has  stopped.  Government,  which  is  ever  at 
work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at  home,  often  lets 
him  loose  and  arms  him  with  fire  and  sword  a- 
gaiost  other  communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  de 
eolation  and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  ot  a  people  in  the  work  of 
spreeding  mieeiy  and  death.    Government«'the 


peace  officer  at  borne,  breathes  war  abroad,  or- 
ganizes it  into  a  science,  reduces  it  to  a  system, 
makes  it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were 
the  most  honorable  work  of  nations.  Strange 
that  the  wisdom,  which  has  so  successfully  put 
down  the  wars  of  individuals,  bas  never  been  in- 
spired and  emboldened  to  engage  in  bringing  to 
an  end  the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  miserieeof 
public  war.  But  this  universal  pacification,  until 
of  late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of,  and  in  read- 
ing history,  we  aie  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
that  the  chief  end  ef  government,  in  promoting 
internal  quiet,  has  been  lo  accumulmie  greater 
resources  for  foreign  hostilities,  filood-ehcd  ie 
the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have  been  butch- 
ered, and  countries  ravaged,  as  if  the  human 
frame  had  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite 
skill  only  to  be  mangbd,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler- 
Passing,  then,  in  review  the  pretexts  under 
which  wars  are  generally  undertaken,  and  ar- 
riving at  that  called  "sensibility  to  national 
honor,"  the  preacher  thus  examinee  what  coo- 
stituies  this  honor. 

The  first   elexient   of  a  nation's  honor  is  on- 
doubiedty  Justice.   A  people,  to  deserve  reepect, 
must  lay  down  ihe  maxim,  as  the  foundstion  of 
Its  intercourse  with  other  communities,  that  jus- 
tice, a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  Slates, 
shall  tike  rank  ut  its  interests.     A  nation,  with- 
out reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead  in  de- 
fence of  war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  ita 
honor ;  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain.    It  beare 
a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human  blood 
catmot  wash  away.     With  these  views,  we  can. 
not  be  too  much   shocked  by  the   language  of  a 
chief  magistrate  recently  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative  body  in  this  country.     "  No  community  of 
"  men"  (he  says)  iu  "  in  any  age  or  nation,  under 
"  any  dispensation,    political  or    religious,  has 
"been  governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations  or 
"  conflicts  with  other  States.  It  is  not  justice  and 
"  magnanimity,  but  interest  and  ambition  dignifi- 
"  ed  under  'he  name  of  State    policy,  that  has 
"  governed  aad  evf  r  will  govern    masses  of  men 
"  acting   as  political  communities.     Individuals 
"  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justica ;  but  «  bat 
"citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend 
"  for  justice  to  a  foreign  and  rival  community  in 
"  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy  •(  his  State, 
"  without  forfeiting  the  character  of  a  patriot." 
Now  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  to  our 
country  it  was  applied,  then  I  say  we  have  no  bo- 
nor  to  fight  for.     A  people,  systematically  eacn. 
ficing  jusiice  to  iu  intereets,  is  essentially  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  receivea  but  the  just  punishment 
of  its  profligacy  in  the  assaults  of  other  nations. 
But  it  IS  not  true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  mo- 
ral principles.     The  voice  of  justice  is  not  al. 
waya  drowned  by  the  importunities  of  interest ; 
nor  ought  we,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  in- 
jurious act,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,   towards 
other  Slates,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a 
necessary  working    of    human    selfishness.      It 
ought  to    be    reprobated   at    indignantly  as   the 
wrongs  of  private  men.     A  people  strictly  just 
haa  an  honor    independent   of   opinion,    and   to 
which  opinion  must  pay  homage.     Its  glory  is 
purer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  a  tbooeand 
victories.     Let   not  him,    who    prelere  for   his 
country  the  renown  of  military  spirit  and  suc- 
cess to  that  of  justice,   ulk  of  his   zeal  for  its 
honor.     He  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.     He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  de- 
sires for  his  country  no  higher  praise  than  has 
been  gained  by  many  a  savage  horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is 
a  spirit  of  Philanthropy.  A  people  ought  to  re- 
ganl  itself  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  and 
as  bound  to  bear  part  in  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement and  happineas.  The  obligation  of  be. 
nevolence,  belonging  to  men  ac  individuals,  be- 
longs to  them  iu  their  associated  capacities.  We 
have  indeed  no  rig!>:  "  iorra  un  association  of 
whatever  kind,  whioii  m^  era  us  from  the  human 
race.  1  care  not,  though  men  of  loose  principles 
scoti'  at  the  idea  ofe  nation  respecting  the  claims 
of  liunianiiy.  Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  hi|^  for 
human  mockery ;  and  this  duty  in  particular,  ao 
far  from  bi.';ii^'  a  dnuni,  has  Men  reduced  to 
practice.  Our  l>^vn  country,  in  framing  its  tree. 
ties,proposed  t<>  insert  an  article  prohibiting  pttvi 
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teering  ;  and  this  ii  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war. — 
England  from  philanthropy  aboliahed  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery.  No  nation  stands  alone  ;  and 
each  is  bound  to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  equitable,  pacific  and  beneficent  re> 
iations  among  all  countries,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  more  liberal  principles  of  intercourse  and  na- 
tional law.  Thif!  counfry  is  entrusted  by  God 
with  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  com. 
mend  to  all  nations  free  institutions  as  the  sources 
of  public  prosperity  and  personal  dignity,  and  I 
trust  we  desire  to  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of 
nations  by  fidelity  to  our  iruat.  A  people,  reck- 
less of  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  profligately 
selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far  deeper  disgrace 
than  by  subaission  to  wrongs  ;  and  whenever  it 
18  precipitated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  de> 
serve  the  execration  of  present  and  conning  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of  a 
nation's  honor,  and  that  is,  the  existence  of  In- 
siiiuiions  which  tend  and  are  designed  to  elevate 
all  classes  of  its  citizens.  As  it  is  the  improved 
character  of  a  people  which  alone  gives  it  an 
honoradle  place  in  the  world,  its  dignity  is  to  be 
measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national  im. 
provement,  for  spreading  education  far  and  wide, 
for  purifying  morals  and  refiniug  manners,  for  en 
lightening  the  ignorant  and  succoring  the  misera- 
ble, for  building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power 
and  breathing  tbe  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  de- 
gree of  aid  given  to  the  individual  in  every  condi- 
tion for  unfolding  his  best  powers,  determines  the 
rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth  adda  nothing  to 
a  people's  glory.  It  is  the  nation's  ssul  which 
constiiutes  its  greatness.  Nor  is  it  enougTi  for  a 
cunniry  to  possess  a  select  cla;«s  of  educated, 
cultivated  men ;  for  the  nation  conbists  of  the 
many  not  the  few ;  and  where  the  mass  are  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  sensuality,  there  you  see  a  de- 
graded community,  even  though  an  aristocracy 
of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  i  i  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  tke  people,  to 
which.,  the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the 
only  dignity  and  safeguard  of  the  State.  How 
needed  this  truth !  In  all  ages,  nations  have 
imagined,  tt  at  they  were  glorifying  themselves 
by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes,  whilst  at  home 
they  have  been  denied  every  ennobling  institution, 
have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyranny,  de- 
frauded of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity, 
enslaved  by  superstition,  buried  in  ignorance, 
and  cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  men.  They  have  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting  for  the  very 
despots  who  ground  them  in  the  dust.  Such  bos 
been  the  common  notion  of  national  honor ;  nor 
is  it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among  ourselves 
are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honor  as  a 
people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  insti- 
tutions and  improvement"  which  ennoble  a  com- 
munity, and  whose  chu...  -and  examples  de- 
grade and  taint  their  country,  as  far  as  their  in- 
fluenco  extends. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  elements  of  na- 
tional honor;  and  a  people  cherishing  these  can 
hardly  be  compelled  to  resort  to  wai . 


SUMMARY. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  is  cele. 
braied  to-day.  The  Artillery  Corp^,  under  Gen. 
Morton,  paraded  and  fired  a  salute  at  12  o'clock. 
The  French  brig  of  war  itAuaa,  lying  oflftb*! 
Battery,  is  dressed  out  in  her  colors,  and  also 
fired  a  (cerdal  salute  of  24  guns,  in  honor  of  the 

occasion. 

After  the  salute  from  the  Brig  which  was  re- 
turned by  loud  Hurrahs  from  the  shore,  the 
Commandant  and  his  officers  landed  and  were 
received  at  the  pier  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  General  Morton,  and  escorted  amid  cheer  < 
to  the  residence  of  Gen.  Morton,  where  a  colla. 
tion  was  prepared. 

The  23d  February  falling  on  Sunday,  was  celc 
brated  yesterday,  in  various  becoming  ways — but 
in  ne  one  more  tastefully  or  with  more  eiithu- 
•iasm,  than  at  the  ball  given  by  the  3d  Regiment, 


New  York  State  Artillery,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  George  P.  Morru,  at  Niblo's.  The  large 
saloon  was  festooned  with  drapery,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  vast  tent,  under  the  canopy  of  which, 
flaunting  banners,  and  burnished  arms,  and  bright 
lights,  and  brighter  eyes,  were  glancing, 

A  Ihousanii  hearti  beat  happily, — and  when 
Music  arose  witli  ii>  vnluptuous  nwell, 
Stifx.  eyua  lookvd  love,  t<>  ryef  which  apake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  .is  a  marriage  bell. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  occasion  we  were 
glad  to  perceive  the  officers  of  the  French  brig 
of  war  tTAtiai,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
and  General  Morton,  were  received  with  every 
msrk  of  kindness  and  consideration.  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  the  dance 
was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  a  late,  or  rather  early, 
hour. 

Old  Ironsides. — We  are  happy,  says  the  Bos- 
ton Atlas,  to  hear  that  the  veteran  Commodare 
Rodgers  is  to  take  command  of  the  frigate  Cou- 
stitutiou  after  her  arrival  at  New  York,  and  will 
proceed  in  her  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  ar- 
rival  there  he  will  assume  the  command  Ol  tbs 
squadron. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  stales  that  orders 
have  been  received  for  the  immediate  completion 
of  the  two  vessels  of  war  on  the  stocks  at  the 
Navy  Yard. 

Smau.  notes  CiroI/'lation. — The  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  as  it  has  finally 
passed  the  senate,  prohibits  the  circulation  of 
these  notes  after  a  period  of  eighteen  montht — 
six  months  for  each  denomination  under  95. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
restoring  the  salt  and  auction  duties  to  the  gener- 
al fund,  whenever  the  entire  amount  of  the  canal 
debt  shall  be  collected  and  invested,  passed  the 
house  yesterday  by  the  strong  constitutional  vote 
of  91  to  26.  Havmg  previously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, it  new  only  wants  tbe  Governor's  signature 
to  become  a  law. 

Melancholy  Accident. — Death  of  Lieut.  W. 
S.  Chandler,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.— On  the  25th 
ult.  Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Chandler,  an  estimable 
and  intelligent  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  left 
Mobile  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  Sergeant  and  lour 
soldiers,  for  fort  Morgan,  where  be  was  station- 
ed. The  boat  was  capsized  on  a  gale,  about  two 
miles  below  the  Choctow  Point  light  house,  and 
all  on  board  perished,  except  one  soldier  who 
clung  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
ofi*  the  following  morning  by  Capt.  Prior,  of  the 
steamboat  Watchman,  from  New  Orleans.  The 
name  of  the  soldier  saved  is  Clarke.  Those  in 
the  boat  was  Sergent  Grant,  and  soldiers  Wise, 
Finn  and  Stevens. 

Clarke  slates  that  Lieut.  Chandler,  as  each 
man  relaxed  his  hold  and  was  swept  uflf  from  the 
boat  by  the  current,  swam  immediately  to  his  re- 
lief, and  with  encouraging  words  and  actions, 
endeavored  to  sustain  and  save  him.  As  Lieut. 
Chandler  was  a  tall  and  athletic  young  man,  and 
an  expert  swimmer,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  escaped  with  his  lifu,  had  not  his 
strength  been  exhausted  by  these  humane  efforts. 
It  is  also  said  by  Clarke,  that  Lieut.  Chandler, 
who  was  the  last  to  sink,  a  few  moments  before 
he  descended  in  the  struggle  of  death,  told 
Clarke,  to  exert  every  nerve  to  preserve  his  own 
life — that  he  himself  could  not  endure  it  much 
longer ;  but  if  lliey  must  die  they  would  die  like 
men.  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon  af- 
ter they  were  uttered,  his  lips  wers  forever  seal- 
ed. Lieut.  Chandtar  was  a  native  of  the  dis. 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1830. 

We  learn,  (says  the  Mobile  Register)  that 
Lieut.  Chandler  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
gentleman,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  whose  name 
we  have  been  unable  to  asceruin,  who  was  also 
drowned. — [Charleston  Courier.] 

Savannah,  Feb.  10 — A  rare  tight.-  We  were 
presented  yesterday    wii.i  a   lump  of  Ice  taken 
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from  a  hogsheed  in  thn  city,  which,  was  b 
measurment.  three  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.— 
Our  readers  may  be  assuied  we  had  n  >  use  iur  it, 
while  ths  mercury  in  our  Tbermoineter  was 
playing  about  tbe  Freezing  point.  We  learn 
that  on  Sunday  last,  the  Canal  near  the  River 
was  almost  thick  enough  to  admit  of  Skating.— 
We  fear  the  indigent  have  suffered  during  tbia 
severe  weather. 

SnirwRECK  WITH  LOSS  OP  LIFE. — We  regret  to 
record  the  shipwreck  of  the  splendid  and  valua- 
ble ship  Sovereign,  Capt.  C.  Grirwold,  on  Squam 
Beach,  about  40  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook. — 
The  Sovereign  sailed  on  the  8th  of  January  from 
Portsmouth,  with  a  full  and  valuable  cargo,  and 
about  thirty  passengers.  She  made  the  back 
side  of  Long  Island  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  about  4  o'clock,  struck  on  Squam  Beach, 
where  she  now  lies — the  weather  very  severe, 
cold  and  rainy.  Mr.  Cook,  a  rtspeetable  inhabi- 
tant residing  on  the  spot,  left  yesterday,  (Thurs- 
day)  morning,  and  reached  here  via'Amboy  last 
evening.  He  states  that  all  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  not  able  t* 
land  until  Wednesday  night.  One  of  the  cabin 
passengers,  name  not  known,  a  young  man  with- 
out family,  in  attempting  to  swim  on  shore, 
drowned  in  the  surf.  The  ship  had  bilged  and 
was  full  of  water.  The  masts  were  cut  a>»ay, 
and  the  sails,  rigging  and  spars  were  on  the  Beach 
in  a  mass  nearly  destroyed.  The  ship  is  lost.— 
Her  cargo,  which  is  very  valuable,  will,  should 
the  weather  prove  favorable,  be  saved,  in  a  vary 
damaged  state.  Should  a  storm  come  on,  the 
whole  will  be  lost.  The  owners  have  no  mani- 
fest of  her  caigo,  but  the  freight  lost  is  over 
eight  hundred  pounds.  The  vessel  and  cargo 
will  be  worth  at  least  two  himdred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  being  principally  insured,  will  tall 
heavily  on  Wall  street.  There  is  a  large  araoant 
of  gold  on  board,  which  no  doubt  will  be  saved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brevet  Brig.  Gen. 
D.  L.  Clinch  was  assigned,  a  few  months  siucc, 
to  the  command  of  the  United  Stairs  troops  in  . 
Florida,  and  six  companies  of  infantry  and   ar*    ' 
tillery    were   placed    under   his    orders.  '  This'  ~ 
force,  it  was  thoiulM,  would  be  sufficient  to  pre-    ' 
serve  the  peace  of  the  Territory,  and  enforce  tho 
stipulations  of   the    treaty  entered   into   by  the    ..  * 
Seminole  Indians,  for  their  removal  west  of  lh4    ^ 
Mississippi. 

Recent  demonstration  on  the  part  of  those  In- 
dians, aided  by  tho  renegade  negroes,  who  find 
a  refuge  andvshelter  among  them,  have  induced  -> 
an  augmentation  of  tho  force  previously  assem- 
bled in  Florida.  Four  companies  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Li«ut  Col.  Fanning,  have 
just  been  ordered  trom  Fort  Monioe  t0  Fort 
King,  and,  if  it  should  be  foumi  necssary. 
General  Cunch  is  authorized  to  order  the  com- 
pany  of  infantry  now  stationed  at  Key  West. 

This  force,  consisting  of  ten  or  olsven  com- 
panies, will  be  ample,  and  must  convince  the 
Indians  that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  en  then 
part  will  be  required  of  them. — [At  my  and  Na- 
vy  Chronicle.] 

Battle  between  the  Indians   and  Poi^bs. —       ; 
It  appears  from  a  letter  received  this  week  from 
a  respectable  Polish  emigrant,  at  New  Orleans,    '  - 
that  about  20  of  his  countrymen,  not  meeting  with    '  - 
any  means  of  support,  and  totally  without  fun  Is, 
departed  from  New  Orleans  tor  Mexico,  by  land, 
through  the  Texas  country.     Having  no  gvi'le,      ..   > 
nor  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  route,  they  be- 
came  utterly  lost,  when  they  were  fiercely  a:-    '■": 
tacked  by  a  numerous  body   of  Indians.     The 
Poles  had  but  few  guns,  but  maintained  a  long    -_ 
and  bloody  conflict,  until  they  hfd  killed  a  large    -' 
number  of  their  enemy.     They,   however,  suf.    .  ' 
fered  severely,  having  had  two  of  their  number    .'- ' 
slain,  and  the    remainder   wounded.     Only  one 
Pole  was  able  to  reach  New  Orleans. — [Louia. 
villa  Journal.] 

Theatre  turned  into  a  Chwrek.-~  For  aeveral 
years  past  the  proprietors  of  the  Trr  mont  Tbe« 
tro  at  Boston  have  been  lessees  of  the  Fede''a-,-v^ 
Street  Theatre,   at   an   annual  rent    of  $3,6001  fV 
Thesa  lessees  have  recently  under  let  the  bnlld.     ; .' 
ing  to  several  geii'lemen  at  |^1500,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  a  »t  use  it  as  a  Tbeatrsi  bat  aa  ■ 
Church. — [Journal  of  Commerce.] 
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CmAMLtnoH.  Eeb  16.— Rail  Road  Accident. 
—We  regret  to  learn  that  on  Sunday  night  last, 
an  accident  of  a  aerieua  nature  occarred  <»  the 
Rait  Road.  We  understand,  from  an  official 
■ouree,  that  the  Horry,  with  a  train  of  freight 
Cart,  with  Cotton,  on  her  way  down,  having  met 
with  an  impediment,  from  breaking  a  joint,  which 
coold  not  be  repaired  until  morning,  the  Engineer 
Mr.  John  M'Candlea,  went  lo  sleep  m  the  reai 
Car,  while  on  the  main  line  of  Road.  The  Co. 
lumbia,  with  another  train  from  above,  at  a  later 
hoar,  came  down  after  her,  and  from  there  being 
no  light  en  the  train  of  the  Horry,  they  were  nn- 
able  to  diatingaiah  her,  until  the  two  traina  came 
into  colliaion,  breaking  four  freight  care  and 
throwing  the  whole  load  on  Mr.  M'Candlea,  who 

waa  killed  bjr  the  weight  tailing  upon  him,  and 
the  Columbia  considerably  injured.  About  50 
feet  of  the  Road  waa  alto  broken,  which  waa  re- 
paired yeaterday,  and  the  Cars  will  pass  up  and 
down  this  day. 

The  accident  occurred  solely  from  not  having 
firea  kindled  on  both  ends  of  the  train  of  the 
Harry,  agreeably  to  directions — [Courier.] 

FaoM  Canton. — Lettera  to  1st  October  have 
been  received  in  thia  city,  which  render  very 
doubtful,  the  account  published  yeaterday  on  the 
antboritf  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  papera,  about  ihe 
Britiih  frigate's  baring  forced  the  Chinese  bat 
tariea  and  thus  compelled  a  reatoration  of  the 
trade.  Lord  Napier  instead  of  triumphing  over 
the  Chineae  is  aaid  to  have  left  Canton  for 
Whampoo  on  Slat  September,  where  he  waa  re. 
quirad  by  the  Chineae  authoritica  to  reaide. — 
After  that,  oo  1st  October,  the  trade  with  the  Eng. 
lisb  waa  re-establiaed. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

LATsaT  raoM  Smtkna  amd  Earrr. — By  an  ar- 
rival at  Boaton  we  have  received  Smyrna  papers 
to  Dec.  13th. 

The  English  squadron  still  remained  at  Vourla. 
The  Talavera,  Tribune,  and  Columbine,  entered 
Smyrna  roads  on  Dec.  7ih. 

The  news  of  the  change  in  the  British  Minis* 
try,  which  reached  Constantinople  on  the  10th, 
and  Smyrna  on  the  13th,  created  a  strong  sense, 
tion. 

News  from  Alexandria  to  the  SDtti  November, 
announces  that  the  plague  was  raging  there  to  an 
alarming  extent.  On  the  38th  it  invaded  the  ar. 
aenal,  where  8000  workmen  were  assembled. — 
Five  Egyptian  vessels  of  war  had  the  disease  on 
board,  and  meaaures  were  taking  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them  and  others. 

The  new  steamboat  Nile  left  Alexandria  Nov. 
3Gth,  it  waa  said  to  convey  Ibraham  Pacha  from 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  be 
would  proceed  to  Cairo,  to  be  present  at  a  Grand 
Council,  after  which  he  would  return  immediate- 
ly to  Syria.  Artillery  and  munitions  of  war  con- 
tinued to  be  aent  daily  to  the  latter  Province. 

The  Cholera  was  reported  to  have  made  ita 
appearance  at  Hedjias  and  Yemen,  in  Arabia. 

BciTAliittoB  «ad  MasaAcre  at  Paiu. 

Corretpondence  of  the  Journal  vf  Comm<ree. 

PAaA,  Jan.  2\. 

On  the  7ih  inst.  at  3  o'clock  A.  M.  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  this  place.  The  town  waa  assailed 
by  armed  country  people,  who  were  joined  by  the 
regular  troops,  and  after  having  killed  the  Preai. 
dent,  the  commander  of  the  troopa,  the  Captain 
(Inglia)  of  the  port,  and  a  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tanU  both  natives  and  foreigners,  thjy  declared 
new  authorities.  Since  then  every  thing  haa 
been  in  a  gloomy  aUte,  and  all  aort  oi  business  at 
a  atand  ;  the  greater  number  of  the  merchants 
being  atill  on  board  the  veaaels  i  n  the  port  for 
safety.  The  new  President  has  iasued  an  order 
that  oaa.third  onlyof  the  dutiea  aliall  l-e  received 
in  paper.  This  measure  haa  put  a  stop  to  tne  cir- 
culation ol  paper,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
purchase  country  produce  with  that  medium. — 
There  ia  no  aettled  price  for  any  thing,  and  it  will 
be  aome  days  before  any  thing  can  bd  effected. 
Our  market  is  ginttetl  with  American  produce. 
The  Orrel  arrived  on  the  4tli  and  is  partly  dis- 
ebarged.  An  offer  has  been  made  to  her  consig. 
nae,  and  she  will  run  to  Maranham  with  passen- 
fers  fleeiag  from  the  dangers  of  thia  place.  The 


Fredonian  haa  arrived  from  Maranham,  where 
aha  was  unable  to  dispose  uf  her  cargo,  and  the 
Curlew  ia  daily  expected  from  that  place. 

P.  S.  The  town  ia  all  in  arma  again.  There  ia 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  two  iirat 
authoritiea. 


I.ATE  dc  lIUPORTANTFBOItl  FRANCE. 

The  town  was  thrown  into  commotion  laat 
evening  by  the  arrival  from  Breat  of  a  French 
brig  of  war  in  a  short  paaaage.  She  bringa  des. 
patches  for  M.  Serrurier,  but  is  not,  as  we  hear, 
destined  to  take  him  home.  The  Brig  Le  Da—aa 
sailsd  from  Brest  on  the  30th,  but  brings  no  pa- 
pera— having  received  by  Telegraph,  ordera  to 
prepare  for  sailing,  aix  houre  only,  before  the 
messenger  with  despatches  reached  her,  when 
she  put  to  sea  forthwith. 

The  Sully,  however,  from  Havre  ia  arrived, 
bringing  us  Havre  papera  of  the  17th  ult.,  and 
Paris  of  the  16th.  We  conaiderlhe  accouiuaby 
thia  vessel  are  on  the  whole  pacific,  that  ia — if,  as 
we  hope,  the  decision  in  the  Chamber  be  delay- 
ed, till  after  the  Seuate'a  proceedings  on  the  mes- 
sage should  reach  France. 

One  thing  is  eerlatn,  Mr.  Livingston  had  not 
left  Paris,  and  had  intimated  to  the  French  gov. 
erument  that  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  the 
refponsibihty  of  doing  so,  unless  positively  order- 
ed away  by  it.  In  this  we  think  Mr.  L.  haa  made 
a  just  and  patriotic  aacrifice  of  personal  feeling, 
to  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  dutiea  of  hia 
sution. 

The  decision  to  recall  M.  Serurier  waa  a  aud. 
den  one,  and  wholly  unexpected  alike  to  Mr. 
Livingaton  and  the  Americans  generally,  in 
Paria.  Thera  ia  ne  ground  for  the  surmise  of  the 
Tribune  that  M.  Serurier  is  recalled  from  diaaa- 
tisfaction  with  his  conduct — that  recall  was  put 
as  we  are  informed,  expreaaly  upon  the  ground, 
that  "  the  King  could  no  longer  suffer  his  Minis, 
ter  in  the  United  States «o  remain  expbsedto  hear 
anch  language  as  that  cabined  in  the  Message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

We  have  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  M.  Seru. 
tier,  so  lar  from  diminishing  the  effect  of  our 
claims  upon  France  by  representing  that  they 
might  be  liquidated  for  half  the  sum  stipulated 
in  the  treaty,  has  urgently  recommended  the  rat. 
ification  of  that  treaty. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Pari;  15th  Jan.,  1835 
Mr.  Livingston  has  decided,  since  yesterday, 
before  asking  for  hia  passports  to  request  an  ex. 
planation  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs 
here,  upon  the  communication  made  to  him — that 
ia — whether  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  Govern, 
meat  here  to  leave  his  taking  his  passports  to  his 
own  decision,  in  which  case  ha  will  remain  until 
he  receivea  inatructions  from  his  own  Govern, 
ment,  or  whether  thia  intention  waa  to  requeat 
him  10  take  his  paasporu,  in  which  caae  he  should 
ask  for  them.  Our  opinion  ij  now,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  be  will  remain  at  his  station 
for  the  preaent. 

The  law  for  granting  the  35  millions  for  the 
American  indemnity,  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputiea  to-day  by  the  Miniater  of 
Finance,  with  the  reserve  that  thia  money  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Caiate  de  Conaignation  until 
it  should  be  aecertainsd  that  no  reprisals  had  been 
made  by  the  authority  uf  the  American  Govern- 
ment upon  French  property.  This  was  imme. 
diately  aent  to  a  Committee  to  report  tiiereon. 

Extract  of  •  UtUr  from  an  American  in  Pvie,  «/ 
the  1 5(A  January. 
"  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  hear  te.day,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  ia 


more  favorably  inclined  to  vote  the  indemnity 
than  it  waa.  The  public  opinion  is  decidedly 
agaiuat  it.  Unhappily  it  will  be  made  a  party 
question  in  the  Hoiue,  to  defeat  the  present  Min- 
istry. Dupin  and  his  party  will  make  a  deape- 
rate  struggle  to  obtain  admission  to  power  by 
opposing  the  proposiuon,  without  any  regard  to 
ita  merita ;  in  this  the  Cot^  gancbe  will  aid  and 
assist,  and  it  may  be  that  the  government  will  be 
left  in  a  minority.  xVIy  opinion  is,  however,  that 
this  will  not  happen."  ^^ 

By  the  Independence,  we  have  our  London 
papers  to  the  36th  January,  inclnaive,  with  Paria 
datea  of  the  34th,  incluaive. 

Our  Treaty  had  not  been  touched  in  the  Cham- 
ber— but  a  aerioHS  and  now  overt  claim  bad  been 
made  b>  the  Eaiperor  of  Russia,  as  King  of  Po. 
land,  for  a  debt  due  him,  acknowledged  to  be  at 
leaat  30,000.000f.,  which  it  is  feared  will  be 
greatly  in  our  way.  The  Paris  Conatitutionnel 
of  23d  asserts  that,  though  the  Ministers  will 
leave  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  bill  for  the 
payment  of  the  35,000,000f.,  they  do  not  intend  to 
make  its  adoption  a  Cabinet  queation,  and  that, 
should  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolve  to  reject 
that  measure,  they  Wlfl  atill  retain  their  ptacaa. 
The  same  journal  intimates  that  the  supporters  of 
Ministers  need  not  be  deterred  from  voting 
against  the  bill  by  the  fear  of  endangering  the 
existence  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  London  Timoa  of  the  36th  publiahea  a  let 
cr  from  its  Paris  correspondent  of  the  24ih,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Ttie  claim  advanced  by  the  Eniperor  of  Ru-sia,  oa  Kii^ 
uf  Poland,  iu  ilio  nmiie  ot  the  (irand  Duchy  uf  Wanaaw, 
afainst  tlM:  pretttiiit  Uoverniuent  uf  France,  in  virtue  da 
convention  lor  liie  reciprucai  adjustoMtui  of  daiau  aad 
couniec  claims  t>t!twu«n  ibe  two  couulrte*,  concluded  en  tiic 
37ta  uf  iieptember,  1816,  U  likely  lo  bt;cone  a  amoililiiig- 
t>lock  in  lite  way  i>f  tbt:  aeulenicnt  uf  tlie  Americoo  4|iMi' 
tioii,  from  the  rear  tliat  is  ent<-nain«d  l«st  the  recofniuou 
of  the  uiie  dcb(  should  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  lur  the 
•cknuwIedgiDemot  iheotiier. 

M.  Dupin,iihe  President  of  iheCitamber  of  Deputies, 
bos  been  beard  witlun  tlteae  few  daya  tu  express  hun- 
8«lf  very  strongly  against  the  ratificotiun  uf  the  Wash- 
ington treaty  by  the  Charaber  ;  and  tlie  idea  seems  to 
gam  ground  among  the  members  generally  that  a  se- 
cond retool  may  be  hazarded  without  any  serious  risk 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Govemroent  of  the  United  States. 
However  erroneous  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be, 
after  the  attitude  ssnunied  by  the  American  Presideiit 
in  his  late<me88age  to  Congress,  the  &ct  of  its  being  so 
generally  entertained  may  possibly  lead  to  very  inoon- 
veniem  results. 

On  a  question  of  this  nature  the  opposition  is  likely 
ta|gain,  as  formerly,  a  ounsiderabie  accession  of  votes 
fVom  among  the  habitual  adherents  of  Ministers.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Cariists  and  the  Kepubhcans  are 
equally  aieolous  in  their  endeavors  tu  embrod  tbe  af- 
fair stiU  further  by  the  suggesuuii  of  claims  from  other 
quarters,  to  an  indefinite  and  extravagant  arooiuiti 
which  the  sanction  of  the  American  treaty  would  call 
into  being.  ( >f  all  the  opposition  journals,  the  National 
declares  itself  strenuously  against  the  proposed  recog- 
nition, and,  as  usual,  iu  arguments  ore  conducted  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  expression  to  the  biueraesa 
of  its  private  rancor  against  tbe  pesson  of  the  King. 

There  would  on  the  whole  aeem  leaa  certainty 
that  the  action  of  the  Chambers  will  be  deciaive 
in  our  favor. 

The  Tories  had  required  ao  much  atrength  in 
the  elections,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
Peel  ministry  would  not  be  sustained,  and  almost 
certain  at  any  rate  that  Mannera  Sutton  would  be 
re-elected  S{eaker  of  the  Houae. 


MISCELI.ANY. 

Claudb  LoaaAJN. — He  made  it  his  atody  lo  be 
acquainted  with  the  varying  aspects  ot  nature ;  the 
changing  hues  of  the  aky  in  simshine  or  in  storm  ; 
the  rhifting  coulors  ol  a  field  of  grass  as  the 
wind  sweeps  over  and  dishevels  it ;  the  light  and 
shade  ol  ilie  forest,  nay,  the  hues  oi  tbe  indi 
vidual  treaa  which  compoae  it ;  and  tbe  fleeting 
beauty  of  the  evening  clouds,  when 

"  Tbey  Uirn  ibeir  silvery  lininfs  on  the  uiftM,**  ^ 

were  all  mattera  to  him  of  carieua  thought. — 
iMajor'a  Cabinet  Gallery.] 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 
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A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  oi 
Deputies  on  the  10th  of  January,  from  the  ship- 
owners  of  Marseilles,  Nantes,  and  Havre,  pray- 
ixg  that  th4  commercial  navy  (or  merchant  ser- 
▼ice)  be  se'psrated  from  that  uf  the  King — io 
short,  and  in  other  words,  that  impressment  be 
prohibited  for  the  future.  Mr.  Tupinier,  (wheis 
Director  of  the  Harbors  of  France,)  opposed  ths 
petition,  on  the  groimd  of  the  inexpediency  of  al 
tcring  the  present  system  "  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  France  might  have  to  conrend  with 
a  great  maritime  Power."  (alluding  to  the  point 
at  issue  with  the  United  States  of  America.)  Ad- 
miral Dupine  followed,  stating  his  surprise  that 
the  petitioners  should  have  selected  "  such  a  time 
as  this"  for  making  such  a  demand.  The  petition 
was,  of  course,  rejected. 

We  regret  to  state  tl^t  the  fine  steamer  St. 
Wenefrede,  which  piied.between  Marseilles  and 
Naples,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Oarde 
National  of  Marseilles  of  the  7th  inst.  contains 
the  following  particulars  of  this  disaster  : — '•  The 
vessel  arrived  at  Naples  on  Christmas-day,  at 
half.past  4,  and  was  admitted  into  port  at  5.  I'he 
passcBgers  landed,  but,  on  account  of  ihe  solemn- 
ity of  the  day,  the  disembarkation  of  their  eflects 
was  deferred  until  the  following  morning,  and 
three  men  were  left  on  board  to  guard  them.  At 
8  e'clock  a  fire  broke  oi/t  in  the  vessel,  and  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  port  towed  her  into  the  roads, 
out  she  was  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Of 
67  ingots  of  gold  or  silver  which  were  on  board, 
two  only  were  missing,  and  it  is  still  hoped  they 
will  be  recovered.  Coupons  of  Neapolitan  rentes, 
in  value  from  35,000  to  40,000  ducats,  have  been 
lost.  The  same  securities,  amounting  to  from 
15,000  to  20,000  ducats,  were  saved.  A  packet, 
containing  to  the  value  of  3,000  ducats,  was  found 
ioating  about  two  miles  from  the  place  of  the  dis. 
aster."  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  lost  coupons 
belonged  lo  the  Paris  house  of  Hagerman  and 
Odler. — [Paris  paper.] 

The  Duke  of  Lruchtenberg,  the  husband  of 
Doras  Maria,  now  called  Prince  Augustus  of 
PoETUOAL,  wfil  leave  town  on  Sunday;  he  will 
dine  at  Salisbury  the  same  evening,  be  at  Exeter 
on  Monday,  and  embark  for  Lisbon  on  Tuesday, 
on  boaid  the  Monarch  steam-vessel,  prepared  for 
his  reception  at  Falmouth.  His  departure  from 
England  would  have  taken  place  earlier,  but  for 
the  desire  he  entertained  of  returning  in  a  proper 
manner  the  hospitablr  and  distinguished  atten- 
tions which  have  been  paid  him,  and  of  making 
hiiBself  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  a 
coMitiy  which  he  hopes  to  attach  to  a  still  closer 
union  with  Portugal,  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
The  strength  of  these  motives  may  be  judgjd  by 
the  lutural  impatience  the  Prince  feeU  to  proceed 
to  Lisbon.  The  impression  he  has  made  hero  on 
all  to  whom  he  has  been  introduced  has  been  de- 
eidedly  favorable,  both  trom  his  amiable  manners 
and  tbs  knowledge  and  just  principles  which  he 
has  displayed  on  political  subjects.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  the  known  attachment  which  subsists 
between  him  and  the  Queen,  so  unusual  in  Roy. 
al  marriages,  will  probably  give  him  great  weight 
and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Government. 
Ths  Prince  dined  on  Wednesday  with  the  Duke 
of  Wblunoton,  and  yesterday  went  t«  Brighton 
on  a  visit  to  the  Kino. — [Times  of  16th.] 

A  Funny  Man — Fnn  is  to  me  what  ale  was  to 
Boniface.  I  sleep  upon  fun — I  drink  for  fun — I 
live  upon  fun,  hence  our  dear  funny  friends  just 
suit  me — they  do  nothing  put  laugh  ;  they  laugh 
mtk  one  when  present,  and  at  one  when  absent — 
but  tome  that  is  the  fun — I  admit  myself  fond  of 
practical  joaking,  I  don't  mean  in  one's  own  par- 
ticular circle  ;  there  it  is  dangerous  ;  people  are 
■Ot  always  in  the  same  humor  ;  what  they  thmk 
uncommonly  good  fun  one  day,  they  will  serious. 
-  \f  resent  as  an  insult  the  next.  There's  no  judg. 
ing  with  certainty  a  man's  temper  of  mind,  and 
it  IS  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  melted  but. 
ter  a  gentleman  would  like  to  have  poured  into 
his  coat  pocket  without  kicking ;  I  avoid  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  on  the  great  scale  J  confe.^s  my 
addiction.  Corning  here  yesterday  evening,  I 
stopped  the  chaise  at  the  corner,  of  Eghcm,  in 
order  to  turn  the  finger.post  at  the  corner,  half 
round ;  sent  all  the  people  bound  tor  London  to 
Chertsey,  all  the  people  destained  for  Eghatn  lo 
Windnor,  and  all  the  people  destained  for  Wind- 


sor to  London — that's  my  way.  I've  wipped  of! 
ever  knocker  in  Sloan  street  three  nights  run- 
ning — s  hundred  and  ninety.four,  exclusive  of 
shops ;  and  if  ever  the  project  of  lighting  Lon- 
don with  smoke  should  bs  brought  to  bear,  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  hear  of  my  darkening  the 
whole  parish  of  Pancras,  by  grinding  a  gimlet 
through  a  gas  pipe  !  These  frolicks  cost  some- 
thing occasionally,  but  what  of  that  7  Evere 
man  has  his  pursuits — I  have  mine. — [Theodory 
Hook.] 

Swiss  CoNPEDERATioN. — It  is  affirmed  that  the 
Note  of  the  Germanic  Diet  will  contain  categoii. 
cal  demands,  Ist,  that  the  Confederation  shall 
force  the  Cantons  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Helvetic  Di«t,  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  allowable  for  any  minority  to  make  a  de- 
claration, or  protest  of  reserve  ;  3d,  that  the 
Helvetic  Diet  shall  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Vorort ;  3d,  that  the  Con. 
federation  shall  pronounce  a  formal  censure  as 
to  the  affair  of  the  workmen  of  Berne. — [Repub- 
licain  Suisse.] 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  has  been  marked 
by  the  removal  of  ihe  Vorort  to  Berne,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich  ;  the  ar. 
chives  of  the  Diet  have  also  been  removed  thiiher. 
The  Burgomaster  Hirzel  will  rejoice  at  being 
at  length  delivered  from  the  annoyance  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  affairs  of  the  Diet. — [Suabian 
Mercury.] 

Germany. — Two  Congresses  are  preparing  for 
the  month  of  April  next.  The  one  to  consist 
merely  of  Ministers  of  the  Germanic  S'ates,  is 
to  assemble  at  Vienna ;  the  other,  of  the  great 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  will  be  held  at  Berlin 

The  meeting  at  Vienna  would  have  for  its  spe- 
cial object,  to  examine  into  the  situation  of  Ger- 
many, and  respecting  the  results  obtained  from 
the  repressive  institutions  that  the  alarmed  Holy 
Alliance  has  imposed  upon  the  Germanic  people. 
Afterwards  it  will  be  endeavored  to  counterbal- 
ance the  immense  advantages  whTcb  Prussia  de- 
rives  from  her  system  of  customs  ;  and  Austria 
will  endeavor  to  seize  again  upon  that  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Germanic  Constitution, 
which  is  escaping  fiom  her  hands.  These  are 
said  to  be  the  reasons  why  there  is  to  be,  once 
more,  a  conference  at  Viauia. 

The  object  of  the  Coi^eas  at  Berlin,  will,  it 
is  said,  be  of  greater  importance — namely,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  Europe.  This  examina- 
tion could  not  be  completely  gone  into  at  the  time 
of  the  late  visit  of  the  Czar  at  Berlin.  The  To- 
ry Administration  was  not  constituted  at  that  pe- 
riod.— [Messagerdes  Chambres.] 

Berlin,  Dec.  26. —  The  Times  gives  a  letter 
from  Alexandria,  which  says  that  Marshal  Mar. 
mont  hail  arrived  there  on  a  mission  from  the 
Russian  Court,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Mehemet  Alii  and  the  Porte,  aru  that  it  is  possi. 
ble  that  the  French  Marshal  may  lake  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Egyptian  army.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Allgimeine  Zeitung  writes  to  the  same  ef- 
fect from  Constantinople.  There  appears  to  be 
a  great  error  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
probuble  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  received  any 
commission  from  Russia.  No  one  can  posai- 
tively  affirm  that  he  has  not;  but  then,  even  were 
this  really  so,  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  Marshal  could  appear  in  Alexandria  at  the 
same  time  as  mediator,  and  with  a  view  of-  com- 
mander-in-chief the  army  of  Mehemet,  who  is 
the  adversary  of  the  Porte.  If  he  really  wished 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  Pasha,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  view  of  being  useful  to  him  ei- 
ther in  the  field,  or  by  the  organization  oi  his 
.army  in  time  of  peace.  But  neither  would  be 
compatible  with  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  it 
would  be  very  strange  for  the  Marshal  to 
perform  it  in  such  a  manner;  for  if  he  went  to 
Alexandria  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  it  would 
be  doing  the  Porte  an  ill  service  if  he  should  at 
the  same  time  offer  his  talents  and  experience 
to  the  I'ashn,  and  suggest  to  him  the  means  of 
more  effectually  making  war  on  the  Sultan  eitiier 
now  or  &t  Kome  future  time.  This  would  by  no 
means  harmonize  with  the  prudent  conduct  oi 
the  Russian  C  itiiii«t.  The  able  journal  in  qucs. 
lion  set  ms  on  this  occafion  to  show  but  little 
tact,  and  I  y  no  means  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  Ute  English  Cabinet  respecting  the 
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aflfairs  of  the  East,  in  which  views,  so  farj[as  ia 
known  here,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  partici. 
pates.  The  Enst  no  longer  affords  any  reason 
for  ap  irehensiou  respecting  the  preservation  of 
general  peace  in  Europe  ;  and  if  some  misun 
dcrstandings  still  prevail,  if  there  is  still  sotae 
want  of  cordiality  betweet  the  Purte  and  Mehe.- 
met  Alii,  this  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  all  the  Cabinets. — [Allgemeine  Zei> 
tung,  Jan.  4.] 

Cold  ridge  made  prodigeons  efforts  to  relievo 
himself  from  the  tharldom  ot  opiuni-eaiing,  and 
he  went  so  far  at  one  time  in  Bristol,  to  my 
knowledge,  as  to  hire  a  man  fur  the  express  pur. 
pose,  and  armed  with  the  power,  ot  resolutely 
interposing  between  himaelf  and  the  door  of  any 
druggist's  shop. — [De  Quincy,  in  Tait's  Maga> 
zine.] 

New  Year's  Day  in  Paris. — The  nsual  quan. 
titles  and  variety  of  6or«  bon*  are  displayed  in  the 
shoos,  and  crowds  of  idlers  lounge  about  them  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is  a  most  criti. 
cal  day  for  ail  the  bona  Paritietu  this  snme  jour 
de  tan.  Many  a  reluctant  giver  is  forced  to  great 
btraits  and  savings  for  the  last  month  or  two  ot* 
the  year,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  what  is  ex. 
peeled  of  him  at  every  house  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting.  Even  ladies  of  the  higher  and  higb> 
est  classes  of  society  expect  or  accept  a  present 
of  some  kitad  from  each  of  their  acquaintance.  A 
nosegay  (they  are  made  very  elegant  for  the  oc- 
casion) is  the  smallest  offering  where  money  it 
not  to  be  given,  and  nosegays  on  that  day  are  not  V 
to  be  had  for  less  than  four  or  five  francs  each.  , 
It  is  calculated  that  the  sums  laid  out  in  Paris  '. 
only  in  bon  bon9  and  in  nosejiays  on  N4w  Yearns  "^ 
day  amount  altogether  to  somewhere  sbout  five 
millions  of  francs  (£200,000.)  Let  vour  politi- 
cal  economists  decide  whether  this  money  is  lost 
to  the  community,  or  promotes  its  prosperity. 

Pleasing  Death  from  Coi  i> — The  long  con.  ^ 
tinued  action  of  snow  or  cold  on  tl)«  animal  frame 
iseneviiable  death,  and  that  of  the  most   pleas- 
ing kind.     At    first  a  degree    of  langour  is  felt; 
to  this  succeeds  an  irresistible  drowsiness,whieli 
if  indulgedin,  is  surely  fatal— the  aufferer  paasingtV-' 
without  mtition  or  pain,  from  the   slumber  of  lifo  r*^ 
into  the  cold  sleep  of  death,  leaving  the  coante.;~^>' 
iintifie  as  calm  and  placid  as  if  tho  pulse  of  ex.- 
istence  still  vibrated  through  the  frame,   whil*-*- 
voluntary    muscular  power  was  quiescent  under^. 
the  delightful  enjoyment  of  profound   repose. —  -^ 
Those  who  feel  the  pleasurable  moments  whichv' 
intervene  between  the  state  of  conaeionsnoas  an4  ''' 
unconsciousners  on  approaching  sleep,  when  ii^'/'- 
distinct   visions,     and     indescribable     emotions 
are  experienced   by   the  guileless,    may  readily 
conceive  the  exquisite  mode  in  wiiich  the  sopo. 
rifio  influence  of  frost  softens  the   iron  grasp  of 
the  grim  tyrant. — [Martin's  History  of  the  BrI.' 
tish  Colonies.] 

How  TO  Preserve  Game. — Where  the  grons*  ^ 
are  found  in  the  hollows,  and  the  soil  is  boggy, 
and  consequently  fall  into  puddles  or  swampy 
ground  when  fhot,  they  should  be  carefiilly  wiped 
dry  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief ;  this  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  binis,  but  more  especially  to  snipe. — 
Half  of  the  snipes  that  are  killed  fall  into  water, 
and  in  this  state  are  poked  into  a  game  bag,  and 
in  a  few  hours  become  a  mass  of  carrion.  The 
delicate  long-bil'  should  be  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  until  the  moisture  is  shaken  off,  and 
then  wiped  quite  dry,  and  hung  by  the  legs  to  the 
strap  around  the  attendant's  waist.  On  arriving 
at  home  they  should  be  laid  in  a  warm  dry  place, 
and  if  any  of  these  dainty  birds  be  intended  for  a 
present,  and  to  be  sent  to  any  diatance,  the  fol. 
lowing  recipe  will  be  found  an  excellent  pre.  ^ 
servative;  this  wrinkle  was  afforded  me  by  iQF'V-. 
excellent  friend  and  gnastic  sportsman.  Major  B. 
When  your  snipe  are  dry,  insinuate  a  pepper-corn 
in  each  eye,  one  in  the  bill,  and  another  in  the 
vent,  and  sprinkle  them  under  the  feathers  with 
fine  white  pel  per;  ihey  should  be  tolled  up  in 
nettles  or  fine  paper,  separately,  and  ihey  will 
keep,  iliough  clocely  packed,  for  a  long  time.— 
Every  bird  of  game,  in  fact,  is  the  better  lor  this 
precajtion,  and  the  satifsfaction  that  must  accrue 
to  the  receiver,  as  well  as  the  donor,  must  pay 
the  additional  pains  bestowed  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  gift.  Hares  even  may  be  apieed  in  this 
way.— [The  Sportsman.] 
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Ajiuucan  L.ITEEATU11K. — The  scornful  que«. 
tioB  in  tb«  Quartely,  "  Who  reada  an  American 
book?**  drew  forth  the  ire  of  eTery  review  and 
newfpaper  in  the  United  State*.  A  moie  aeneible 
queation  would  have  been,  "Who  reada  an 
Amencan  book,  in  Amenea  ?"  The  good  people 
of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  readers  (of 
•very  thing  except  their  own  books)inihe  world ; 
thejr  ••  eat  paper,  as  it  were,  snd  drink  ink."  A 
novel  of  Bulwer'a  is  republished  in  three  days 
after  it  arrives  in  the  Swift  packet  from  Liver, 
pool ;  and  in  three  weeks  it  is  read  m  every  set- 
tiement  and  cabin  in  Louisiana,  and  criticised  in 
•very  one  of  the  thousand  or  two  newspapers 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi.  And  from 
Bulwer  downwtrds,— the  most  ctill-born  or  un. 
heard>ef  romance,  poem,  or  what  not,  comes 
forth  as  instantly,  in  a  cheap  editiM,  and  is 
bought  up,  and  solemnly  noticed  and  praised  in 
•very  comer  of  that  immense  country.  Noth. 
ing  is  more  common  in  England  than  to  hear  small 
authors  talking  of  their  "American  reputation  :" 
it  consoles  them  for  their  neglect  at  bome.- 
Tbey  see  their  names  in  the  Chilieothe  Banner, 
or  lh«  Kentveh/  Champion,  with  four  colums  of 
extract,  and  an  editorial  critique — and  say  to 
themsaJvea,  like  Byron,  when  be  heard  that  a 
volume  of  hia  po«ms  had  been  seen  in  Albany, 
"This  is  fame  !"  There  are  American  books, 
however,  which  the  Americans  read — those  which 
have  b«en  praised  in  England.  Fenimere  Coop- 
er's admirable  novels ;  Washington  Irving's 
works;  Miss  Sedgwick's  womanly  and  clever 
laUa;  and  Bryant's  poems,  (edited  by  Irving, 
and  published  in  London.)  are  all  very  popular — 
since  stamped  with  English  approbation.  Even 
th«  great  Channing,  though  always  revered  for 
hia  piety  and  eloquence  by  the  immediate  circle 
of  Ilia  sect,  was  never  generally  known  and  ad> 
nired  in  America,  as  the  most  powerful  writer 
uf  hia  time,  until  the  echo  came  beak  from  Eng- 
land. Then,  indeed,  his  essays  were  reprinted, 
aad  lua  works  collected  into  a  volume,  and  all 
th«  newspapers  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
**  had  been  favorably  noticed  in  England." — 
Words  could  convey  no  more. — [Aihenceum.] 

A  BMdal  has  been  suack  at  the  Hague  in  conu 
meaoration  of  the  choice  of  His  Mtyesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbitrator  of  the  ter- 
ritorial diflfereaces  between  England  and  North 
America.  The  medal  represents  the  bust  of  the 
King,  and  the  inscription  (in  Latin)  "William  L, 
King  of  the  Netherlanda,  Grand  Duke  of  Lux. 
embvrg  ;**  on  the  reverse,  with  an  oaken  wreath, 
"Chosen  by  the  English  and  North  Americans  as 
arbitrator  of  their  territorial  differences,  1829." 
[Dutch  paper.] 

It  appears  that  the  present  constituency  of 
Scotland  ameiinis  to  73,985— viz.,  36,823  for 
conaties,  and  96,162  for  burghs. 

The  attention  of  the  public  ia  at  this  moment 
attracted  to  the  construction  of  a  steamboat,  by 
M.  Seguier,  jiin.,  at  his  yard  in  the  Rue  des 
Magasins,  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  upon  the  plan 
of  M.  Burden,  in  America,  and  which  is  employ- 
ed on  all  the  rivers  of  that  country.  According 
to  tbia  principle,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  being  in  the  water,  it  is  floated  upon  two 
cylinders,  one  on  each  aide,  the  diameters  of 
which  are  greateat  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
gradually  towards  each  end  till  they  terminate 
in  a  point.  Upon  theae  cylinders,  lying  parallel 
to  •neb  other,  is  placed  the  deck,  or  body  of  the 
boat.  The  steam  engine  ia  fixed  in  the  middle, 
having  but  one  paddle,  which  works  between  the 
two  eyiinders,  the  points  of  which  are  always 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — the  entire  weight 
of  the  veaael  ia  so  calculated  that  the  water- 
mark never  rises  above  one-half  of  the  diame- 
ter at  the  wideat  part  or  centre  of  the  cylinders, 
so  that  the  friction  of  the  water  is  rendered  aa 
trifling  aa  possible,  and  the  vessel  moves  with 
an  almoat  wonderful  degree  of  velocity.  The 
boat  building  by  M.  Seguicr  is,  we  believe,  only 
intended  as  a  model ;  the  cylinders  are  lOU  feet 
long,  and  their  greatest  diameter  3  feet.  The 
•ngiiM  ia  to  be  of  eight  hora^.power,  and  the 
width  of  the  paddle  ia  6  feet.  It  ia  calculated  to 
carry  between  thirty  and  forty  passengers.  We 
undarattnd  that  if,  on  trial,  the  experiment  is 
f^nnd  to  aoeceed,  a  company  will  have  a  certain 
aanibcr  of  boata  hoik  in'  the  apriag.  upon  the 


same  construction,  to  ply  upon  the  Seine  be- 
tween Paris  and  Rouen.  There  are  veaselsupoa 
this  construction  on  some  of  the  riversof  Ameri> 
ca  of  aufficient  magnitude  to  convey  600  and  even 
800  passengers. 

Tabtk  op  tub  GvrsiKS. — The  upper  part  of  the 
wood  (in  a  picture  of  Gainsborough'8)  is  tenan- 
ted by  a  horde  of  gypsies  ;  their  asses  are  gra- 
zing among  the  glades  ;  the  party-colored  cov- 
erings of  their  wandering  camp  are  visible  a- 
mong  the  shafts  of  the  trees,  and  a  thin  and 
scarcely  distinguished  smoke  curls  slowly  away 
amid  the  boughs  of  the  forest.  This  is  one  of  the 
painter's  marks  to  indicate  great  and  natural 
beauty  of  scene  ;  be  knew  that  the  taste  of  that 
roving  people  was,  as  far  as  regarded  a  feeling 
fer  the  charms  of  external  nature,  essentially 
poetic.  If  a  lovely  spot  lies  within  their  line  of 
march,  there  they  will  fix  their  tents  and  make 
their  abode  for  the  night ;  were  landscape  pain, 
ters  to  follow  their  foouteps,  and  paint  the  senes 
in  which  they  establish  themselves — they  would 
not  fail  to  produce  a  series  of  fine  poetic  com- 
positions. — [Major's  Cabinet  Gallery.] 

Gauchos  of  the  Pampas. — The  gaucho  does 
every  thing  with  his  horse,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  nobody  without  him.  He  is  forever  on 
horseback,  which  may  in  some  degree  account 
for,  these  animals  being  exempt  from  drawing 
their  carts.  It  they  want  any  thing  from  the 
moat  trifling  distance,  they  mount  their  horses 
for  it:  they  sow  their  grain  on  horseback,  they 
carry  their  dead  to  the  burying  ground  on  horse- 
back, and  they  have  been  even  known  to  go  beg. 
ging  on  horseback.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
from  this,  that  they  are  good  horsemen,  and  real- 
ly deserve  the  good  character  they  bear  in  this 
particular;  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  careful 
of  their  animals  as  might  also  be  supposed.  The 
Arab  is  proud  of  his  horse,  but  the  gaucho  of 
Monte  Video  has  no  such  feeling.  When  he  stop* 
at  any  resting  place  on  a  journey,  he  ties  his  fore 
legs  together  and  leta  him  ahift  for  himself  as 
well  as  he  can,  knowing  that  in  this  condition  he 
can  always  catch  him  by  means  of  his  unerring 
lasso.  The  gaucho  wraps  himielf  in  hia  poncho, 
and  lays  himself  on  the  ground  with  bis  saddle 
for  a  pillow.  He  is  regardless  of  laying  in  a 
store  of  provision,  for  with  bis  laaso  he  can  at 
any  time  take  a  bullock  and  satisfy  himaelf  with 
his  flesh.  He  cares  not  for  bread — animal  food 
is  all  be  requires.  I  have  been  informed  from 
high  authority,  that,  in  order  to  cook  the  bullock 
after  he  has  been  killed,  a  part  of  the  animal  is 
used  as  fuel,  so  great  is  the  ileficency  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  extensive  plains  called  Pampas.  The 
dress  of  the  gaucho  ia  becoming.  His  complex 
ion  is  a  swarthy  brown,  hia  hair  is  generally 
black  and  long,  sometimes  platted  and  surmoun- 
ted by  a  atnall-brimmed,  neat-looking  hat.  His 
shoulders  and  body  are  concealed  by  his  poncho, 
which  hangs  gracefully  around  him,  and  by  the 
variety  and  mixture  of  its  colors,  in  which  bright 
scarlet  and  yellow  are  sometimes  particularly 
conspicuous,  adds  much  to  its  general  eiTect.  It 
descends  only  low  enough  to  leave  the  fringe  of 
his  white  trousers  conspicuous  over  his  feet, 
which  frequently  are  uncovered  either  with  ahoe 
or  stocking.  Thus  attired  he  makes  an  odd  ap- 
pearance on  his  horse,  sometimes  with  his 
Dulcinea  behind  him,  a  favorite  madrigal  with 
his  guitar  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance.— [Voyage  of  the  Chanticleer.] 

SociKTi  AT  CALCirrTA. — Pcoplc  do  not  come 
here  to  live,  and  enjoy  life ;  they  coma — and  this 
ia  the  caae  in  all  atates  of  society  here — in  order 
to  gain  something  to  enjoy  life  elsewhere.  There 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  man  of  leisure  at  Calcutta. 
The  Grovernor-General  hw  the  most  to  do  ;  next 
to  him  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and,  after  these,  the 
Advecate-General,  and  »o  on.  It  ia  almost 
wholly  among  this  class  of  men  that  some  are  to 
be  found  whose  taste  for  study  can  enable  them 
to  steal  a  few  moments  of  leihure  amid  the  duties 
uf  their  station.  All  who  are  not  men  of  highly- 
gifted  intellect  50on  luse  their  eneigy,  and  yield 
to  disgracefil  indolence.  Immediately  below  the 
high  ranks  you  find  the  most  vulger  and  common 
rabble  ;  yet,  tor  a  truly  small  number  of  Euro 
peans,  there  are  journals  without  number,  both 
political  and  liteiary;  theru  are  learned  aocieties, 
or  societies  celling  themselves  such,  of  every  de- 
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nomination — eraniological,  phrenological,  horti. 
cultural,  literary,  medical,  Wernerian,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  besides — whose  members 
•carcely  yield  cither  in  science  or  appetite  to 
similar  institutions  iu  the  United  Sut««.— [Jac- 
quemont's  Journey  to  India.] 

The  ei.detant  King  of  Sweden  has  jaat  pub. 
lished    a  pamphlet  in    French,  entitled   •'  Tb«  - 
Thirteenth  of  March,  or  Essential  Facts  of  lb#i 

Revolution  of  1809;  by  Colonel  Gutuison." ' 

"  The  author,"  says  a  Hamburgh   paper,   which  . 
gives  an  account  of  the   pamphlet,  is  still  an  ab. 
solute   Legitimist.     He     cannot  conceive  how, 
under   any    circumstances,    Governments     can 
capitulate  with  Revolutionists.    Having  inherited 
from  Gustavus   III.  an  implacable  hatred  of  th« 
French  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  profound  aver. 
•ion  for  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  States-Gea. 
eral,  he  aaw  in  Bonaparte  nothing  but  a  child  of     | 
that  revolution,  an  upstart,  who   set  up    the  pre.      ^'\ 
tention  of  taking   rank    with  kings,    and  even  of 
imposing  laws  upon  them.    Col.  Gustafaon  can* 
not  conceive   how  a  King  could  deign    to  treat 
with  Napoleon.     The  old  King  of  England  and""^ 
young  King  of  Sweden,  aaya  the  ex-King,  con. 
stantly  and   energetically   opposed    the   omnipo- 
tence   of  Napoleon.      The     writer     confesaes. 
however,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  in  a  fit  oi  ill 
humor  caused  the  arrest  of  Sir  John   Moore,  an' 
English  General,  who  was  charged  with  an  ira. 
portant  negotiation,  but  who  did  not  proceed  witb-    - 
aufiicient  dispatch.     This  was  neither  diplomatic 
nor  conformable  to  the  law  oi  nations,  and  he  re- 
pents of  having  taken  this  step ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  act   that  ruined  him — it  was  the  succes- 
sive abandonment  of  all  his  Allies,  caused  by  his 
attachment  to  legitimacy,  and  his  haired  to  Bona, 
parte.  The  ex.KingproMs,  what  by-the.bye  was  , 
well  known,  that  his  abdication  was  not  volunta-  ° 
ry.     He  gives  an  account  of  the  violence  exer- 
cised against   him,  how  he  was  arrested  in   his   ; 
palace,  and  how,  after  having  attempted  to  escape 
by  a  secret  stair  case,  he  had  thrown  the  keys  in 
the  face  of  Gen.  Aldercrcutz.    Comparing  tb« 
revolutions  of  other  countries  with  that  of  which 
hia  ci^evant  Majoeiy  was  a  victim,  he  concludea 
his  pamphlet  by  the  following  ptophecy  : — '  It  Di.    • 
vine   Providence  does  not  interfere  in    a   direct 
manner,  we  shall  soon  see  treason,  perjury,  and 
usurpation  take  the  placea  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  ' 
legitimacy.'  " 

A  Lasoe  Spider. — At  the  end  of  last  week,  aa 
some    sawyeis  at  the  Molyneux  logwood  mill, 
Prestwich,  Lancashire,  were  engaged  in  reaping 
a  small  block  of  logwood,  they  came  to  a  hole  in 
it.  from  which  a  large  spider  crawled.     It  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  tarantula  spider  and  ita  ox- 
traordinary  dimensions   somewhat   alarmed  the 
workmen,  who  were  little  prepared  to  me«t  witb 
ao  unwelcome  a   viaiter,  but  this  opinion   ia  not 
home  out  by  that  of  the  acientific  gentlemen  wW-.. 
have  examined  it.     Its  body  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  thick.     Ita  color  dark  .  ., . 
brown  :  has    ten  legs  of  great  length,  and    eight 
eyes,  the  nippers  are  black,  homy,  and  sharp,  but 
not  serrated  ;  they  were  hardly  discernible  until 
a  piece  of  quill  was  inserted,  and  then  they  wer«   . 
found  to  contain  a  small  house  fly,  which  it  must 
have  caught  after   its  liberation.     There    are  no 
antenna;  visible.  The  body  is  covered  partly  with 
long  red  hair.     Its  weight  is  half  an  ounce  within 
a  few  grains.     It  will  be  evident  from  ibe   de- 
scription  that  it  little    resembles  the    tarantula, 
which   is  besides    seldom    found    bat    in    Italy  > 
(Apulia,)  Cyprus,   Barbery,  and   occasionally  in  ^" 
the  East  Indies.     Logwood    is    brought   almoat  ^ . 
exclusively  from  Campeachy  and  the  West  Indies.- 
Ii  is  probably  the  great  American  Spider  spoken 
of  by  Buffon,  with  the  description  of  which  it  very 
nearly  corresponds.     The  hole  which  the  spider 
occupied  is  about  six  inches  and  a  half  ia  length 
and  rather  more  than  two  in  diameter,  and  in  the   '  ^ 
very  heart  of  the  tree.     The  tree  from  which  the 
block  was  sawed  was  not  a  large  one,  and  ia  aup.  - 
pueed  tu  be  undi-r    twenty  yeara*  gruwtb.     It  is    . 
conjectured  that  an  egg    iruin  which  this  spider ->  . 
has  sprung  was  deposited  in  some  little  hole  of" 
the  tree  when  a  sappling,  and  was  thus  closed  up  ^, 
in  his  cell  for  so  long  a  period.    Since  its  nttaasa  r 
it  has  become  very  torpid,  a'ld  it  appears  doofot- 
ful  whether  it  will  live.     It  is  to  be  placed  in  ths 
Mttssum  of  the  Natoral  Socisty  at  Bfancbesisr. 
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TRAIliEOAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  loag  proiniaed  Map  u  no%r  ready  for  tlioM  who 
wMi  lU  Its  atae  Is  ^  by  40  Inches.  It  Is  put  up  In  aeon 
Tenient  jwckei  form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied 
by  over  70  pafes  of  letter  press,  (iving  a  concise  deacrip- 
lion  of,  or  reference  m,  eacb  Road  and  Canal  dellnsated on 
tha  Mai^.  It  will  also  be  put  up  in  Marble  Paper  covers,  so 
aa  to  be  forwarded  by  oiail  to  any  part  of  the  country ;  the 
postage  of  which,  cannot  exce«^  44,  and  probably  not  Si 
cents,  to  any  part  of  the  county. 

Publiahed  at  35  Wall  strMt,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al8tf P.  K.  MINOR- 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  Nos.  1  *««>  *  °' ^•'•'* 
una  6,  ro«  Jakijary  ahd  Fkbruart,  1836. — 
The  two  first  numbers  of  volume  5  are  now  published  and 
for  sale  at  33  Wall  street,  and  at  the  princij.«l  bookstores. 
These  Auuibers  contain  a  great  nurob«r  and  variety  of  ar- 
lielea,  boOi  useful  and  entertaining ;  and  arc  printed  in  a 
■tyle  aitogelhiir  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  numbers 
ofthe  work.and  noetforu  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  published. 

Bound  or  stitched  voliini»?K  may  be  had  single,  or  in  com- 
pteu  aeua.  at  the  office  No.  35  Wall  street,  of 
•^  '  D.  K..MINOR. 
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AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRy  G.    WOOUHULL,  of   Wheatland,   Monroe 

county,  New  York,  is  ugent  for  the  following  Publications: 
The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  flO.OO  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  t5.0O— Semi- Weekly,  at  94.0(>  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per 
annum. 

The  Mechaanlcs'  Magazine, two  volumes  a)  ear,  at  93.00 
pel  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  $5.00  per  annum,  or  91-^  per  number. 

The  Family  Magazine,416  pages  a  year,  at  |l.50  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  pages  a  month,  at  9100  In  advance, 
now   in  tue  5ui  volume,  bound  volumes  91.35. 

The  Ladies'  Cum|>anioB,  of  54  pages  a  menth,  at  93.0o 
per  annum,  in  advance. 
The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91-50  in  advance. 
All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
MonrocouQty,  will  be  promptly  att«n«kd  to.     September 
\9,  1834. ; nfiv6  Ctf. 

TCJ"  TOWSSKND  M,  DURFEE«  of  Palmyra, 
ManufaclurfTii  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  reniovcil  their 
Rstablishnieiiito  Uuilaon,  under  itie  name  nl  Ditr/ee,  May 
h  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out splice)  lor  inclined  planes  ofltailroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  uny  ufihc  principalcities  in 
the  ITiiiied  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Ru|k;,  (he  public 
arereferredtoJ.  B.  Jervis.Eni'.  M.  fc  H.  R.  R  Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibalil.  Engineer  liutUon  und  Dela- 
ware Oaaal  and  Railroad  Company ,CarbonilaK',  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  tJolu.nbiacounty,  New-York,  t 
January  29,  1833.  S 

PATKMT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 

RAIIIROAD  SPIKES. 

.  513"  Rillroad  Spikes  of  evtry  de«cripiloii  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Kactory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Kactury  are  recommended  lo 
the  public  as  Bu|)erior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boai  Spikes  ma>le  lull  size  under  the  head. 
•<i  a-<  not  to  atlmit  water. 

Oideta  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ER  ASTUS  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TVRNiCR.  at  the 
Kactory,  Troy,  K.  Y.  sep:.13-  1  y 

SUPERIOR 
OARDEX  AND  AGRICUL.TVRAIj    SEEDS. 

The  Subscriber  ban  now  on  hand  a  full 
supply  ol  Uardcn  and  Field  freeda,  growth 
of  1834  ;  among  which  are  all  the  linesl cab- 
bages, cauliHuwer,  brocolie,radi3lie.!<,  pens, 
liC,  (hat  arc  cultivated  in  England,  France, 
auii  Uoluiid,  logellier  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
advanlai;e  in  our  own  couniiy,  and  wliich  are  ^rowii  ex- 
pressly for  my  use  Iroui  stock  furnished  and  raised  by  ilic 
most  experienced  eardeners  tn  this  country  ;  in  short,  ev- 
ery article  emanating'  irom  my  store,  1  warrant  genuine 
and  fresh. 

Alto,  skinlese  oat.'«,  potafoe  oats.  44  lb.  vreislit  to  the 
bushel,  perrsiiniul  rye  gsass,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass.  Herd's  ;;rass,  while  mul- 
berry, and  yellow  locust  seeds,  tipiing  tarrs  or  vetches, 
grnuine  mansel  wuizel,  aiid  riua  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  (aimers. 

Canary,  Hen>p,  Rape  and  other  bird  seetis  ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  luriiished  on  applieaiion,  ms  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  (lower  seed  dep.iiment  embraces  the  cluiicrst  vari- 
ety lo  tic  louni4  in  this  countr> ,  in  wliieh  arc  inclutled 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  rhoke 
Pinks,  Oerman  and  China  Aster«,  splendid  double  bal. 
•oms,  with  an  cdditivn  of  several  new  vaiieties.  accompa- 
nied with  a  printed  diruciion  lur culture  and  niunagemeut. 

Orders  will  bu  punctually  aitended  to  and  carelully 
packed  and  I'orwurde  I  us  Jirecied,  but  as  the  colltctioii  of 
distant  delKs  are  ufien  troublesome  and  sometinics  impra(- 
tible  it  is  desire<l  that  .satisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
persons  in  Albany,  when  the  order  is  not  ar<-nmpaiiicd 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBCRN. 

347  N.  Market  at.  (opposite  Poft  Office  ) 

*,*  Mr.Thorburn  Isalso  Agent,  and  »ill  at  all  tiiiirx  r>  • 
ccive  9iil>«.i  jptionx,  foriheNaw  YoKK  Farmkr  and  Anie 
rican  Gardener'*  Magazine  ;  QuARTitittY  JouRNAt,  I'l  ai:- 
nculluie,  Mo<'li:iiii(  s,  ami  ManulHCIuieti  ;  Mkcmanics' 
MAUASmi  and  Registerof  Inventions  and  Improvt-iuents ; 
aadtbe  Amrricam  RailroaoJournai.  and  Advocate  oDn- 
lemallHiprovemenia;  publeshed  at  No.  35  Wall  street,  N. 
Y.kjrD.  K.  MiN»R,  P-f«bltt 


RAn<ROAD  CASTMOS. 

MANY  k.  WARD,  Proprietors  ofthe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  ar.d  Machine  8ho;>,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheel<>,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescription  of 
caytingi  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febU 
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NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

{C^  SIMON  FAIR.MAN,  ofthe  viliaseol  Lai 
burgh,  in  ihe  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  sate  ol 
York,  has  Invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  lerty  lUd  nails 
in  a  niin'ite,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sixes, 
even  to  spikes  for  shins.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  healod  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beina  clenched  is  good  and  sure  One  horse 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may  easily 
be  apjilied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  isin 
operation.  Said  Fatrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  Ic,  and  on  tlie  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right 
lor  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
Any  person  desiring  I'liriher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum> 
plirey,  in  the  village  ol  Lansingburgh. 

August  13.  1933.  ASQtfRMliF 

PATENT    RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!t3~  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
fur  sale  avery  exienfive  assortment  of  Wrouglit  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  aub- 
Bcriber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

■  llHilroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto.-y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  aa  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

iCS'  All  order*  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attendiid  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

{3"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&.  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchant* 
in  Albany  and'l'roy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  QjQWaterstrcet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvicrs,  Baiii- 
more;  Degrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotders  ase.trly  as  practicable, as  the  sub.'irriber  is  de- 
siroua  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  an  to  keep  ^ace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

Ija^aiB H.    BURDEN. 

(MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

iO*  "Phe  Proprietor*  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  eslablishment,  stiuated  one 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvements  conxisl  of 

No.].  Butler  //ottsr,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  conuining  all 
tJie  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  /^ctmtlive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  BlacktmitJ^*  Skap,Mreet  Ijy  SO.  fitted  with  crane* 
fur  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lecemttive  House.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engine* 
in  use  In  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  thii  eatabliah- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
130  feet  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wlieels,  equni  to  40 
horsepower;  MachineShop,  filled  with  lathe*,  Ac. ; Pattern 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  copable  of  rolling  4  ton* 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  woijc ;  three  Trip 
Haminets,  one  of  which  is  very  large  ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnac(»i,  moved  by  waier-whecl;  one  very  supe 
rior  '.'i  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  SO  feet  by  45,  with  a  saperior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolaa,  Corc oven, Cranes,  &c.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Feuiidry  i*a  large 
ware-houie,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Coating*  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Stt-ani  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  Sliafti,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ac.  Ac. 
These  were  made  of  the  moHi  durable mattrlals,  under  Ihe 
direction  ef  a  very  tcieatific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valir?. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  by  3A,  containing  a  large  slack 
of  chlnineys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is  at  preneni  used  as  a  boarding  house,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  'iOO  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  itwiua,  a  Brau  Foun- 
dry, room  tor  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  eatnbliiihmeRt  !>eing  on  tide  water,  present* 
greater  advantages  for  same  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-Bostoa,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  complcteil  at  tliis  esta- 
blishment; among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  and 
Worc»-stcr  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  mad,  and  the  '*  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  Statr  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  ihesv  works. 
With  Ihe  PAiiernsand  Machinery  nuw  in  tlio  pn-mises,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tender;,  iM-nides  a  groni  quantity 
uf  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  terniM,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ECKLEY,Treas'.  Ac,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.) 

BMton,  Dec.  80,  1S34. 
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STEPHKHSOir, 

Builder  nf  a  auperior  tlyte  of  Paitengci  Cart  foi  It  ait- 
road, 
No.  SIA4  Elisabethstreet,  near Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
ICF' RAILROAD    COMPANIES    wonid   Co    well  to 
eicumine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  nf  which  taay  l>e  set  n 
on  that  part  ofthe  New-York   and  Harlem   Bailroii,d 
now  in  operation.  JiStf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEK1.8  ASD  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

JCI^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheel* 
CDmpletc  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  F.oundiy,  Petersen,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  QO  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attendtd  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GR08VEN0B. 

RAIL-WAY  IRON. 


Flat  Bart  in  length*  o 

14  10  Is  feet,  counter  sunk 

'holes,  end*  cut  at  an  angle 

I  of  45  degrees,  with  apli- 

I  ciog    plate*  and   oail*  to 

suit. 

I>er  yard,  with  the  re< 


95  tons  ot  I    inch  by  ^  inch, ' 

200      do.    H      do.     4   do. 

40      do.     H      do.  do. 

SUO      i:o.    2        do.  do. 

800      do.    H      do.      I    do. 

soon  expected. 
^aoOdo.ofEdge  Kajisof  36lbs. 
quisiie  chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  dlaneter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inckes  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  S{,  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3i  inches  diameter  far 
Railway  Cars  and  LocoDsotive*  of  patent  iron . 

The  bUivu  wiii  tjc  aolu  tree  ol  duty,  to  Slate  Oovcin- 
ment:'.  and  Incorporated  Uoveriimenis,  and  the  Drawback 
luken  in  part  payment.  A.  ti  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Model*  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kindt>ol  Rails, 
Cliairs,  Pins,  Wed^is,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  rxhibiied  to 
those  disposed  lo  examine  them.  d'lmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

1^^  Compasaea  ol  various  sices  and  ol  superior  qual- 
ity wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnilying  power*  with  gla*«e*  made  by  Trougbion,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufaciureit  and  siddby 

E.  A  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street. 

J3I  6t  corner  ol  Maiden  lair. 

SURVEYING  AND    ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£C^  TXc  aubscrber  manufacture*  all  kiiids  of  Insirn- 
roeiiis  ill  his  protesKlon,  warranted  equal,  il  i  oi  superioi, 
in  principles  ol  cnstructinn  aid  wurknianship  le  any  ini- 
ported  or  manuiactured  In  the  Ui.ited  Statek;  vevrial  bl 
willed  are  tntiiely  1ISIC  .  among  Hliith  ate  an  Impiovtd 
Cunipaiis,  with  a  Telescope  allaClicd,  by  which  angle*  ran 
be  taken  with  or  without  ihe  ur*  ot  the  iirrdle,  ^ilh  jmi- 
I'cct  accuracy — also  a  Uailruail  Uoniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  G(  niumelir 
attached,  i  articularly  adapted  to  Railroad  uuiposcs. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
',,  ';  Mathematical  instiiunent  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  »re  respectfully  sub- 
tnitteJ  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimorr,  l»<53. 

in  reply  tothy  inquiriesresiectingtbe  igsirumtniK  maii- 
ufdCtured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  ai  d  Ohiu 
Railroad.  I  <  beeifully  furnish  thee  with  thelbllowiitg  hi- 
formaiipn.l  be  «  hole  number  ol  Levels  now  in  pi>s»es*ie» 
of  the  deparimeiit  ot  construction  ol  thy  make  is  atvcii. 
The  »liole  nun  ber  ofthe  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
Tiiese  are  all  exclusive  of  the  cumber  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduatit>n  Deparin.ent. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aiein  good  repair.  Tkcy 
have,  tn  tact  needed  but  lilllc  repair*,  except  from  arcidctils 
to  which  all  inGirumciiisofihe.kind  are  liable. 

I  have  futind  that  thy  pattern*  for  the  level*  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  i<i 
any  other;  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compasr.  is  superior 
to  any  other  dccrlptiun  ot  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed in  laying  the  rails  on  thii  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevtr- 
sii.g  telescope,  in  place  ol  tne  vane  aights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  ihe  fotiuaiion  or 
convenience  ui  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
plcielv  adapted  lo  lateral  angles  td'  any  simple  and  cheap 
insiiuinent  that  I  have  >ei  seen,  Pud  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  otherc  now  in  ute  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  beasbighlx 
appreciated  for  coininon  aurveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'iorCunstrueilu» 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaiiroadL 
Philsdelphia,  February,  16U. 

Hsvine  for  the  last  two  years  made  conttaut  useeli 
Mr.  Young's"  Fatenl Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  kuperior  to  any  othci  totMrunieiif 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cbtrtfully  is 
commend  iiio  Engineers  and  8urvtyor««. 

E.  H.  (ULL,  CUU  Engineer. 
Germaniown,  Fcbruaiy,  1833. 

For  a  ji'iir  jahi  I  have  Uhed  Intl'iiimi.t*  miu!e  by  Mr.. 
W.J.  Young, ol  I'hiladelpliia,  in  which  he  has  ronit)ilieii< 
tlie  properticr  ol  a  Theodutne  with  lUi  coniiot.n  Level. 

Icoiixidcr  ilirau  lii*irunirtit.>  aduiiraJbily  calculated  fOB 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  reponmieiid  illeni  lo  tJi* 
notice  ol  KngiiieerB  ■:>  (ircfcrubl*  to  aoy  otl.ar^  lorUiak 
purriose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng .  Philndi. 

ml  Ir  Oermani.  and  Norrlst-  Raitroad 
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-  We  have  this  we*k  devoted  more  than 
our  usaal  space  to  lopal,  or  our  own  State 
works.  We  shall  give  early  attention  to 
aeteral  reports  relative  to  other  works,  now 
on  our  table. 


We  ask  attention  to  the  article  in  this 
number  from  the  Oswego  Palladium,  rela- 
tive to  a  ship  canal,  and  the  cummunica- 
tton  with  the  Canadas — it  will  be  found  of 
interest.  '"    '.  ^•*;'  ■' 

Also  to  the  article  from  "  Cincinnatus," 
on  page  138,  relative  to  the  Black  River 
Canal,  State  appropriations,  &c. 


OO*  The  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  merchants 
of  New-York,  and  requests  them  to  furnish 
him  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
merchandize,  or  the  number  of  boxes,  sold 
to  merchants  and  others  residing  southwest, 
and  beyond  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie — 
which  have  found  their  Vvay  through  other 
States,  but  would  probably  have  passed 
through  our  own  State,  if  a  convenient  and 
expeditious  mode  of  conveyance  was  in 
operation.  The  object  of.ihe  above  request 
is  to  show  the  importance  of  an  additional 
and  more  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance 
through  the  State  of  New- York — and  the 
high  interest  our  merchants  have  in  an 
early  construction  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  of  its  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
railroad  from  Nashville  to  New-Orleans. 


We  ask  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
Western  trade,  and  the  importance  of  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  insure 
the  early  construction  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad — and  also  desire  our 
readers  to  look  at  the  four  great  routes  from 
the  Atlantic  towards  Nashville — with  a 
view  of  determining  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  constructed,  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  betweea  the  Atlantic  States 
and  New-Orleans,  and  the  southwest. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  our  next 
number  an  account  uf  tl^e  amount  of  mer- 
chandize sold  in  this  city  during  the  winter 
months,  and  requiring  a  mt>aus  of  convey- 
ance beyond  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie, 
which  now  finds  way  to  its  place  of  des- 
tination either  through  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland, or  New-Orleans,  to  the  interior  of 
the  Western  States — and  which  would,  if 
there  was  a  railroad,  pass  through  our  own 
State,  between  the  closing  and  opening  of 
our  canals. 


We  ask  particular  attention  to  the  able 
and  very  important  speech  of  Alderman 
Stillwei.l,  of  the  Common  Council  of 
New-York,  upon  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing the  channels  of  comiaunicatiun 
with  the  West.  :*..        :   :     ^^  : 

We  highly  approve  of  the  suggestion  to 
establish  an  "  Internal  Improvement  Depart- 
ment," and  hope  such  a  measure  may  find 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Hudson  and  Ontario  Ship  Canal. — We 
have  received,  through  the  politeness  of  J. 
E.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Johnson,  who  recently  surveyed 
that  part  of  the  route  hetwcftn  Utica  and 
Oswego.  It  came  too  late  for  this  week, 
but  we  hope  to  give  some  further  account 
of  it,  and  several  others  which  have  been 
received.       :...'■.'' 


Query. — What  elevation,  per  mile,  may 
be  considered,  with  locomotive  power,  equi- 
valent to  an  additional  mile  on  a  level  road.' 

Will  some  of  our  railroad  friends,  who 
liaveTnore  leisure  than  we,  please  answer 
the  above  query  .•' 


Trade  of  the  Grsat  West. — This  is 
a  subject  in  which  every  citizen  of  New- 
York,  as  well  of  the  State,  as  the  city,  has 
a  direct  interest.  Every  owner  of  tbe  soil, 
and  every  practical  business  man,  as  well 
as  every  day  laborer,  is,  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, directly  benefitted  by  the  transit  of 
produce  and  merchandise  through  our  ter- 
ritory ;  and  it  is  therefore  tbe  duty  of  every 
man  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  secure,  by 
all  honorable  means,  the  trade  of  the  great 
West — and  we  should  naturally  suppose 
that  every  honorable  and  liberal  minded  ci- 
tizen of  the  State  would  exert  himself  lo 
extend,  and  perfect,  such  works  of  ioternal 
improvement,  as  will  most  effectually  se- 
cure to  our  State  a  transit  d«My  upon  the 
products  of  the  Wesit ;  and  merchandise  ia 
return;  and  to  our  cities  the  immense  bu- 
siness resulting  from  such  an  exchange. 

There  are  few  persons,  that  have  not  watch- 
ed closely  for  fifteen  years  past,  or  examined 
documents  with  much  care,  wno  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  our  present  works  of 
internal  improvement,  or  estimate  with  ac- 
curacy the  rapid  increase  of  business  upon 
those  works. 

Within  our  recollection  the  entire  busi- 
ness between  the  east  and  west  was  carried 
on  by  teams.  The  surplus  produce  was 
brought  down,  and  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  were  taken  into  the  interior,  and 
the  far  West,  by  the  aid  of  waggons  and 
sleighs.  How,  we  would  ask,  could  the 
business  of  the  present  day,  be  conducted  by 
teams.'  Where  would  teams  be  found,  and 
when  found,  how  accommodated  on  the 
road .'  Assuming  the  tonnajre  of  the  Erie 
canal,  for  1834,  to  be  equal  to  700,000  tons,  it 
would  require  12,963  teams,  of  six  horses 
each,  cnnstantly.  on  the  road,  to  perform  tiie 
business; — supposing  the  entire  trade  lo 
pass  from  Albany  to  Buflr:)lo,  and  each 
team  to  take  3  tons  at  a  load,  to  per- 
form the  trip  out  and  in,  600  miles,  in  40 
days,  including  Sundays  and  delays  for 
loading,  on  an  average  of  12  miles  per  day, 
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for  365  ^ays  in  the  year  ;  and  were  they  to 
be  in  one  continued  column,  they  would 
extend,  allowing  each  team  100  feet  space, 
more  than  245  miles,  and  keep  in  con- 
stant use  77,778  horses,  besides  at  least 
10,000  supernumeraries  to  supply  losses,  8ic. 
This  shows  the  subject  in  a  light  more  ea- 
sily comprehended.  If  we  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  this  statement,  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  transportation,  which  could  not  be 
put  at  less  than  $2.00  per  cwt.,  or  $40  per 
ton,  for  300  miles,  which  would  amount  to 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  sim- 
ply for  transportmg.weshallappreciatemore 
correctly  the  value  of  the  present  canals, 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  en- 
lightened foresight  and  liberal  policy  of  our 
statesmen. 

If  such,  ihen,  are  the  results  of  enlighten- 
ed legislation,  and  liberal  policy — and  no 
one,  we  apprehend,  will  deny  the  fact— or 
that  those  residing  near  the  rouie  of  these 
works  have  been  much  benefited  by  them — 
private  property  having  increased  in  value 
three  times  at  least  the  cost  of  the  canals, 
more  than  it  would  have  done  had  the  ca- 
nals never  been  built — why  not  continue  to 
pursue  that  policy?  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  income  of  the  Erie 
Canal  will  liquidate  its  debt  in  a  few  years, 
even  if  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  pledged 
to  it,  were  diverted  to  new  works — then 
why  not  pursue  a  course  of  policy  which, 
under  the  administration  of  Clinton,  placed 
New-York  at  the  head  of  the  Union?  Why 
do  we  see  gentlemen  residing  within  the 
influence  of  other  improvements,  construct- 
ed entirely  by  the  State,  and  who  have  been 
so  much  benefited  by  them,  as  well  in  a  poli- 
tical as  a  jiecuniary  point  of  view,  opposed 
to  all  new  improvements  which  do  not  pass 
Iheir  doors?  Such  a  course  indicates  a 
contracted  and  selfish  mind — a  mind  which 
should  never  be  possessed  by  men  who  as- 
pire to  be  legislators  and  statesmen.  Have 
we  not  arrived  at  our  present  state  of  pros- 
perity by  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment? Do  we  not  owe  to  our  canal  sys- 
tem in  a  great  measure  the  present  highly 
prosperous  condition  as  a  State?  If  so — 
and  we  presume  no  man  will  deny  it — why 
not,  in  a  spirit  of  honorable  reciprocity,  say 
to  those  sections  of  the  state  which  have 
not  heretofore  participated  directly  in  these 
improvements,  we  will  aid  in  placing  you 
on  equal  terms  with  ourselves,  and  we  will 
then  strive  togeher  to  improve  every  avenue 
of  which  the  country  is  susceptible,  that 
we  may  secure  the  prize  for  which  our 
neighboring  States  are  now  striving.  It 
would  seem  that,  with  half  an  eye,  any  one 
might  see  and  appreciate  the  importance 
of  securing  the  western  trade. 

By  the  annexed  map,  the  prominent 
routes,  or  lines  of  communication  with  the 
west  and  south-west  will  be  seen.  New- 
YoEK,  Pennsylvania,  M.\.RTLA^D,  and  Vir- 
ginia, are  competitors.  It  is  often  remark- 
ed, that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  SAvift."     In 


this  case,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
prize  will  fall  to  those  who  first  enter,  and 
leuve  the  field  last.  The  battle  is  to  be 
fought  by  us,  with  steamboats  on  canals, 
and  locomotive  power  on  railroads,  against 
stationary  power  on  railroads,  with  nume- 
rous inclined  planes. 

Those  States  have  the  advantage  of  us 
both  in  climate  and  distance,  but  New- 
York  can  reach  the  Ohio  river  with  less 
than  one-third  the  elevation  which  they 
must  surmount.  This  will,  probably,  place 
us  on  very  nearly  equal  ground ;  and  suc- 
cess depends  almost  entirely  upon  who  first 
obtains  the  trade. 

By  way  of  illustration,  and  to  show  how 
wholly  inadequate  are  our  means  for  trans- 
portation, to  meet  the  views  and  wishes  of 
western  merchants,  it  may  be  in  point  to 
say,  that,  during  the  month  of  February 
and  the  first  five  days  of  March,  inst.,  more 
than  350  boxes  of  dry  goods  have  been  put 
up  by  one  house  alone,  in  this  city,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  more  than  $100,000,  for 
merchants  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  adjoining  States,  by  the  way  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  ;  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  reach  their  place  of  destination 
long  before  our  Canals  are  navigable. 

If  one  house,  and  that. one  not  in  Pearl  St., 
has  sent  this  amount  of  goods  to  Western 
merchants  during  the  last  33  days  of  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  who  will  pretend  to  es- 
timate the  amount  sent  Jrom  this  city 
during  the  same  period  ?  or  the  amount  pur- 
chased in  Philadelphia,  whici,  would  have 
been  purchased  in  New-  York,  if  we  could 
also  have  furnished  an  easy  and  cheap 
mode  of  transpoi  talion  direct  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  through  Ohio^  by  Railroad  No  one, 
except  intelligent  merchants  here,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  would  credit  the  statement. 
It  would  appear  altogether  incredible. 

We  are  informed  that  merchants  come 
here,  but  on  finding  that  they  can  {Purchase 
many  articles  as  cheap  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
turn and  purchase  there,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  transportation. 

We  do  not  envy  our  neighbors  for  pos. 
sessing  the  facilities  which  draW  from  us 
this  trade,  nor  for  improving  them  ;  far 
from  it.  W^e  give  them  all  praise  for  their 
enterprize,  and  wish  them  all  possible  suc- 
cess, which  can  arise  from  honorable  com. 
petition.  Yet  we  cannot,  we  frankly  admit, 
pass  the  door  of  the  enterprising  house  refer- 
red to,  and  see  their  numerous  boxes  marked 
"  Ohio,"  "  Ky.,"  and  "  Tenn.,"  without 
regretting  that  that  noble  enthusiasm  — 
that  spirit  of  liberal  and  prophetic  foresight 
which  guided  the  councils  of  our  State  in 
'16,  '17  and  '18,  and  onward,  until  the  com. 
pletion  of  our  main  canals— should  be  entire- 
ly extinct ;  nor  without  a  more  fixed  resol  e 
and  deterniinatioi)  to  do  all  that  is  possible, 
with  our  means,  to  arouse  once  more  those 
whose  voice  and  wishes  no  one  will  pre- 
tend or  dare  todispute — the  people — to^n  just 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  they  possess, 


as  well  as  of  the  prize  for  which  we  con-' 
tend,  and  the  competitors  with  whom  we 


have  to  contendr^ 
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By  a  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  railroads  are  made,  making,. or  in  con- 
templation, from  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Va. — all  tend^"^ 
ing  to  one  point,  namely,  New-Orleans  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to 
either  city,  that  tt  should  have  the  termina- 
tion,  or  at  least  the  Atlantic  termination  of 
this  great  mail  route  and  thoroughfare.  One 
or  more  of  these  routes  will  probably  con- 
nect, at  Nashville,  with  the  Nashville  and 
New.Orleans  Railroad,  which  is  now  under 
survey,  and  will,  beyond  all  question,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  engineer*  be  construct, 
ed  with  all  possible  despatch ;  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  vast  consequence 
to  the  people  of  this  State,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  should  act  wisely,  libera-., 
ally,  and  promptly,  in  the  measure  now  be- 
fore them — that  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  may  become  the  eastern  termina- 
of  the  line.  The  intermediate  parts,  m  the 
different  states,  will  be  constructed,  without 
difficulty,  when  it  is  known  where  the  ter- 
mination is  to  be.  :!"■■, 

That  we  may  better  understand  the  naat*-  ^ 
ter,  let  us  suppose  that  the  road  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  com- 
pleted, and  also  that  the  Virginia  railroad, 
from  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  the.Ken- 
awha,  or  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  the  Phila- 
delphia  Railroad  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Lake  Erie,  were 
all  completed ;  leaving   a  distance  between 
Nashville    zfii  the  different  terminations 
something  like  the  following,  namely,  to 
Abingdon,  Va.,   about  250  to  300;  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  400  to  450 ; 
to  Wheeling,  of  500  to  550;  to  Pittsburg, 
of  about  600;  and  to  the  New-York  and 
Erie,  of  650  to  700  miles,  to  complete  the 
chain  to  New-Orleans.    The  question  now 
naturally    arises,  which    of    these    routes 
would  be  most  like  to  become  the  great  tho- 
roughfare for  travel,  trade,  and  the  maU  ? — 
From  Richmond  the  Abingdon  route,  proba- 
bly ;  but  when  all  interests  are  considered, 
another  route  would  most  likely  be  selected- 
In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion,  it  is  neces- 
sary   to   understand  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  the  different  roads 
must  pass ;  and  when  the  necessary  infor- 
mation shall  be  obtained,  the  longest  and 
the  shortest  will  most  probably  be  found 
the  most  feasible ;  but,  on  the  Virginia  route, 
should  it  be  completed,  the  traveller,  on  his 
arrival  at  Richmond,  will  then  be  near  400 
miles  from  the  great  mart,  as  we  cf  New. 
York    consider  our  city.      The   northern 
route  will,  therefore^probably  be  considered 
the  most  eligible  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively level  country  through  which  it 
will  pass,  from  its  termination  at  lake  Erie, 
by  the  way  of  Cleaveland,  Sandusky,  the 
Mad  river  Railroad,  to  Dayton,  and  thence 
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through  a  corner  of  Indiana  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  thence  to  Nashrille.  N»w,  we 
ask,  is  not  this  a  measure  of  great  promise 
to  our  State,  and  especially  to  our  city.  It 
is  a  measure  which  will  secure  to  the  State 
of  New-York  a  transit  doty  on  the  removal, 
as  well  as  her  citizens  a  profit  on  the  sale, 
of  her  goods.  It  will  also  secure  to  New- 
York  the  main  trarel  and  mail  to  New-Or- 
leans,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  her ;  aU 
though  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  receive  mails  from  New-Orleans  at 
very  long  intervals— which  proves  a  serious 
obstruction  to  business.        ' ''       'v-  c; 

The  following  very  appropriate  remarks, 
and  extract  from  a  "  Report  on  the  Wel- 
land  canal,"  are  from  the  Oswego  Palladium 
of  11th  February.  Th«  remark  that  "  the 
New- York  canals  have  as  yet  felt  ahaolutely 
»o«Atny  of  the  Western  trade,"  is  true,  almost 
to  the  letter ;  as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  business  is  from  our  own  State,  and  yet 
the  canal  is  not  capable,  at  the  busy  season, 
to  accommodate  the  business  without  great 
delays  and  hindrance  to  business  men.  Yet 
with  this  important  fact  in  full  view,  "  the 
State  should  not  mingle  its  funds  with  a  pri- 
vate company, nor  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  railroad."  So  says  the  gentleman  who  is 
accommodated  to  a  T,  by  canals,  living  as 
he  does  where  the  Oswego  canal  connects 
with  the  Erie  canal. 

Trade  of  the  WeU. — By  reference  to 
the  ftaport  on  the  Wetland  Canal,  it  will 
be  perceived  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Di- 
rectors, that  on  the  completion  of  the  ship 
navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ocean, 
merchandize  from  London  may  be  conveyed 
to  Cleavelaad,  Ohio,  for  ten  dollars  a  ton. 
That  the  present  cost  of  transportation  from 
Montreal  to  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  distance  of  only  130  miles,  is  from  twelve 
to  sixteeen  dollars  a  ton. 

We  suppose  the  above  estimate  of  the 
future  price  of  transportation  between  Lon- 
don and  Cleaveland,  to  be  not  very  far  from 
the  truth.     But  suppose  it  is  utterly  extra- 
vagant, will  it  not  awaken  those  whose  du. 
ty  it  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  to  inquire  at  least  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  almost  totally  deprived 
of  a  participation  in  the  great  trade  of  the 
West — a  trade,  the   future   magnitude   of 
which  is  so  vast  that  we  scarcely  yet  per- 
ceive the  falling  of  the  great  drops  which 
denote  the  overcharge  of  this  cloud.     The 
New-York  Canals  have  as  yet  felt  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  the  Western  trade.     Ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty transported  on  the  canals  is   as   yet 
the  produce  of  our  own  state,  or  the  demands 
of  its  consumption.     We  ought  not  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  great  improve- 
ments   in    Pennsylvania,    Maryland,    and 
Virginia,  will   secure  to  those  States  the 
transportation  to  and  from  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  great  North  Western 
Slates.     If  New- York  can  secure  the  trade 
of  the  northern  parts,  she  will  gain  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  hopes  of  com- 
mercial empire.    Let  us  not  then  sleep  up- 
on our  posts  while  our  northern  rival  is  upon 
the  march.     It  is  only  by  a  great  naviga- 
tion corresponding  to  the  works  of  nature 
-^a.  navigation  which  requires  no  tranship- 
ments from  the  ports  of  lading,  to  her  own 
wharves, — that  can  secure  to  New-York  an 
equal  participation  in  a  trade  to  which,  in 


a  short  period,  such  extraordinary  induce- 
ments will  be  presented  to  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence.  \N  as  the  British  Government 
ever  known  to  sleep  when  the  interests  of 
British  commerce  required  vigilance .''  An 
act  of  Parliament,  or  perhaps  an  order  in 
Council,  making  a  difference  of  35  or  50 
cents  a  barrel  in  favor  of  flour  arriving  in 
Liverpool, or  any  other  British  port,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  over  that  arriving  from  ports 
of  the  United  States,  would  at  once  deprive 
New-York  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  great 
staple  of  the  West — a  mere  immunity  grant- 
ed to  flour  from  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  (»uch  as 
would  violate  none  of  the  reciprocities  now 
existing  between  the  two  countries,)  would 
accomplish  the  object.  Nay,  might  not  a 
part  of  the  great  internal  trade  of  our  own 
State  be  withdrawn  from  her,  and  the  mills 
of  Rochester  and  Oswego  be  made  directly 
tributary  to  British  commerce,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Port  of  New-York. 
What  measure  of  advantage,  then,  will  the 
British  have  over  us,  when,  added  to  the 
political  accidents  alluded  to,  she  will  pos- 
sess a  navigation  in  which  the  works  of  art 
are  made  to  correspend  with  the  grand 
operations  of  nature .'  The  period  is  not 
distant  when  a  British  ship  of  300  tons  can 
appear  in  the  harbors  of  the  Genesee  and  of 
the  Oswego.  With  this  prospect  a- head, 
our  citizens  are  discussing  the  propriety  of 
making  our  canals  two  feet  deeper,  and 
some  ten  or  twenty  feet  wider ;  and  this, 
too,  while  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to 
construct  a  navigation  by  which  steam- 
boats may  be  passed  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Hudsen,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  canals.  Let  the 
canals  be  enlarged  if  necessary.  It  is  pret- 
ty clear  they  are  hardly  now  equal  to  the 
business  of  our  own  State  ;  but  the  great 
navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes 
must  be  made  at  last,  or  the  Westein  trade 
is  lost  to  New  York. 

We  recommend  the  following  passages 
of  the  Report  to  the  particular  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Lakes : — 

"  Contracts  are  entered  into  for  extending 
the  lock  at  Port  Colborue  to  125  feet  in 
length — widening  the  canal  from  thence  to 
the  rock  six  feet — and  cutting  a  basin  for 
vessels  to  pass  or  turn,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lock,  at  the  harbor — for  deepening  the 
rock  excavation  at  the  curve,  on  the  new 
route,  twelve  inches — widening  the  canal 
from  the  junction  to  Port  Robinson — mak- 
ing  a  guard-gate  at  Port  Colborne,  and  one 
at  the  junction — a  culvert  at  Hall  Davis's 
level — and  deepening  the  canal  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  indies,  from  Campbell's 
lock  to  Davis's  basin,  and  the  cut  from 
Marlatt's  level  to  lock  No.  35  in  Thorold — 
and  for  extending  the  west  pier  at  Port 
Dalhousie  in  a  line  with  the  east. 

"Also  for  deepening  and  widening  the 
feeder  from  the  junction  to  the  curve,  and 
cutting  basins  every  half  mile  for  the  pas- 
sage of  steamboats — making  a  culvert  at 
Broad  Creek,  and  extending  the  Berm 
bank  from  thence  to  Cranberry  Creek — 
all  of  which  are  now  in  a  rapid  state  of 
progress. 

"  To  effect  these  objects,  great  sacrifices 
were  indispensable.  The  canal  had  <o  be 
closed  as  early  as  the  15th  November,  of 
which  due  notice  was  given ;  and  conse- 
quently the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fall  business  has  been  unavoidable. 

"It  was  gratifying  to  the  Directors  to 
witness  the  readiness  with  which  those  in- 
terested in  the  trade  entered  into  their 
views,  and  relinquished  the  remaining  bu- 


siness of  the  present  year,  to  in3ure  an  ear- 
ly transit  the  ensuing  season. 

"  The  public  are  generally  aware,that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  ia  this  ca. 
nal  is  the  opening  of  the  navigation  before 
the  lower  part  oi  Lake  Erie  is  clear  of  ice ; 
an  advantage  which,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, for  want  of  means,  has  never  been 
realized,  though  the  nature  of  the  work  de-  ( 
cidedly  admits  of  it. 

"  The  Directors  have  named  the  Grst  day 
of  April  of  the  ensuing  season  for  opening 
the  canal — and  they  are  resolved  that  the 
improvements  now  in  operation  shall  not  in- 
teri'ere  with  that  determination.  To  encou- 
rage emulation  for  an  earlv  transit,the  Board 
have  offered  a  premium  of  one  himdred  dol- 
lars to  the  captain  of  the  first  vessel,  over 
fifty  tons  burthen,  wliich  may  arrive  at  Port 
Dalhousie,  laden  with  merchandize  from 
New- York,  destined  for  any  port  on  the  up- 
per Lakes — and  one  hundred  dollars  to  tho  . 
captain  of  the  first  vessel,  over  fifty  tons 
burthen,  which  may  arrive  at  Dunnville, 
on  Grand  River,  with  produce  from  Cleve- 
land, or  any  port  above  it,  destined  for  New- 
York  market;  as  they  believe  an  inter- 
change of  commodities  may  take  place  be- 
tween New- York  and  ports  on  the  upper 
Lakes,  by  this  channel,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
one  month  earlier  than  by  way  of  Buffalo. 
They  will  also  give  the  same  premiums  to 
the  first  vessel, over  fifty  tons  burtben,which 
may  arrive  at  Port  Dalhousie,  from  either 
Prescott,  Brockville,  or  Kingston,  laden 
with  merchandize  from  Montreal  market, 
destined  for  the  British  ports  on  Lake  Erie ; 
or  at  Dunnville,  from  Port  Stanley  or 
above  it. 

"  The  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nal, throughout  several  months  of.  the  past 
season,  has  afforded  the  utmost  confidence 
to  all  those  interested  in  it ;  and  owners  and 
masters  of  vessels  are  now  fully  satisfied, 
that  both  a  profitable  and  certain  business 
may  be  transacted  through  it.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  Directors  are  advised  of  twenty 
new  vesaeh  of  the  largttt  class  being  in 
course  nf  building,  on  the  American  side, 
purposely  for  this  trade. 

"There  is  also  a  degree  of  activity  pre- 
vailing in  the  ports  ou  our  own  side,  not 
heretofore  witnessed.  Vessels  are  build- 
ing, suited  to  the  double  voyage,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  this  province,  where  it  has 
been  much  required."  .       ^ 

The  whole  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  canal  somewhat  exceeds  $1,600,000. 
There  has  passed  through  it,  during  the 
late  season,  570  schooners,  334  boats  and 
scows,  and  66  rafts,  amounting  to  about 
38,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  toll  in  1832  was  £2,432 
«       .  -\imf  :':■-"  8,618 

»♦      ••  1934  4,300 

«  The  Report  states  that  although  the  in- 
come of  the  canall  during  the  late  season 
does  not  present  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
as  the  former,  the  difference  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  early  close  of  the  naviga- 
tion, [made  requisite  on  account  of  repairs,] 
and  the  decrease  of  business  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  owing  to  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  Ca- 
nal. Notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  iu  the  transportation  ihrotigh 
the  canal  of  the  principal  staple  articles 
which  are  particularly  detailed. 

The  remainder  of  the  report,  being  of  ax- 
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tremejnterest  to  all  New. York  readers,  we 
give  veibatim. 

"  By  a  report  of  Mr.  Mercer,  Chairman 
of  tlie  committee  on  railroads  and  canals, 
published  the  24th  of  June  last,  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Illi- 
nois river,  is  strongly  recomrnonded  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  As  tliis  is  a 
project  in  which  the  whole  continent  ol 
America  must  feel  a  mutual  interest,  we 
copy  the  report  of  C.  Gratiot,  Esq.  chief 
engineer. 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  re- 
quires  a  canal  of  only  37  miles  to  connect 
the  ocean  v.ith  Lake  Ontario,  28  miles  to 
connect  Lalu-  Ontario  to  Lake  Krie,  and  92 
miles  to  connect  Lake  Michiiran  with  Illi- 
nois river,  (the  summit  of  wiiicii  is  but  27 
miles,)  requiring  only  artificial  sliip  or 
steam  navigation  of  only  1  17  miles  to  con- 
nect the  gulpbs  of  Mexico  and  St.. Law- 
rence, through  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
We  also  insert  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  B.  Wright,  Esq.  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  canniil  fail  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  those  concerned  the  decided  advantages 
which  must  arise  to  the  public  by  construct- 
in"  a  canal  at  this  point  on  the  enlarged 
dimensions. 

"  Although  the  inliabitants  of  these  Provin- 
ces have   wilnes-ed   the  rnlirr  loss  of  ihe 
Western  'Trade,  witii  a  degree  of  supineness 
not  to  be  satisfactorily  accouiitqd  lor,  it  is 
cheerin.'j   to  know  that    tlie   J^i^islature   of 
this  Province  has  com  iionced  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  on   a  scale  com- 
mensurate  to    l!ie  object.     The   locks    are 
200  X  55  feet,  with  nine  feet  depth  of  wa- 
ter.    It   is   to    be    hoped    measures  will  be  , 
adopted,  the  ensuing  session,   to  continue 
this    scale    through    the    Lower    Province, 
which  v.ill  in  etfeet  make  liKl^e  interior  wa- 
ters a  sea  coast,  and  extend  the   co\nnurce 
of  t+ie  St.  Lawrence  bevond  the  most  san. 
ffuine  expectations  of  iliose  wht»  may  now 
be  considered  rnlhusiasts. 
"The  difiicuUief,  auJ  e.\pense  of  navigating 
the   St.    Lawrence   :ire   f;ir  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.     The  nnmunt  of  trade 
or  commerce  llirouixh  thai  ehannel  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  compared   with  what  is  directed 
to  the  New-^'(!rk  market.     Il  appear.-;  lliat 
'264,919    liu<!i('Is   of  wheat    were   conveyed 
through  the  Welland  c:inal  hist  season;  of  i 
which  only  is,-lij  l  busiiels  came  from  oisr  ! 
ports  on  Lake  Krie,  and  -2-2,170  frouj  Aine-  j 
rican  ports  destined  for  Montreal  market  ; 
and  the  remiiining  2-21,-2.f5  were   conveyed 
to  Oswego;  wiier<>as,  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  made  navi:rab!e,?it   would   I)e   dillicult  I 
prescribing  bounds  to  the  quantity   which 
will  be  diverted   by  this  channel  to  foreitcn 
markets,  or  the  quantitv  of  nierehaniiize  in 
.return  for  the  supply  of  the  Westerii  coun- 
try.    It  is  suppostd  that  merebnndi/e  from 
London  would  be  conveyed  to  Cleveland  jor 
2/.  IO5.  per  ton.  which  now  costs  3/.  to  4/. 
from    Montreal  to  Prescolf,  a  distance  of 
130  miles." 


New-York.    vs.    Pmi.ADKirHiA,    BAt.Ti- 

MORE,     ANU     KlCHMONP,    Va.—not    IN    LaW. 
Birr  IN   WOUKS   OF  LnTERNAI,    lMrROVr..MENT. 

— The  period  has  arrived  when  a  statement 
of  facts  is  riecossary  to  siiow  ilic  itnpor- 
iance|of  an  early  and  deci<led  movemeiit  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  New-York,  if  she 
would  retain  what  she  has,  and  obtain 
more,  of  tlie  trade  of  the  far  and  fertile 
West. 
^    By[a  referencejto  the  following  outline  of 


a  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  aie 
four  great  lines  of  commucication,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point. 

Virginia  will  noAV  push  her  James  River 
audi  Keiiaicha  Improvement.  If  this  work 
should,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  terminate 
at  the  Ohio  river,  it  will  then  only  require 
about  400  miles  of  road  to  connect  at 
Nashville  with  the  road  chartered,  and 
now  under  survey,  from  New.Orleans  to 
Nashville.  Will  Virginia  now  permit  her 
favorite  work  to  sleep  ?  She  will  not  sure- 
ly be  so  unwise,  nor  will  she  be  satisfied 
until  she  connects,  either  through  Ken- 
tucky, or  by  the  way  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  and 
down  the  liolston  to  Knoxville,  and  thence 
10  Nashvillt? — most  likely  the  latter — that 
she  may  secure  to  herself  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  those  Slate.*,  and  also  endeavor  to 
make  that  the  main  travelled  mail  route 
from  New-Orleans  to  New- York.  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  also,  are 
training  for  the  same  prize;  and  well  they 
may,  for  even  a  share  of  the  products  of 
the  millions  of  fertile  acres  and  rich  mines 
west  of  the  Allcfjanies,  is  worthy  of  all  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  it.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstruction.^  ihns  far  encountered, 
will  eventually  lap  the  Ohio;  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted too  far  to  be  permitted  to  terminate 
easf  of  the  Ohio  lliver,  or  some  other  point 
equally  favorabK*,  to  secureher  ashareof  the 
western  trade.  It  would  be  unwise  to  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  these  works  will  not  ul- 
timately r^\iA<*he  point  of  ihe-ir  early  des- 
l.'nation.  '|'ft(*  nature  of  things  ensures  it; 
the  genius  of  our  country^  demands  it;  and 
the  wind  or  the  waves  iTvay  as  well  be 
stayed. 

AVhat  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  re- 
solved, Pennsvi.vania  has  accomplished. 
She  was  slow  to  engage ;  but,  once  aroused, 
she  drank  deep  of  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments, wiiich  once,  more  than  in  any  other, 
pervaded  tliix  State;  and  hesitated  not  to 
pledge  her  credit,  to  almost  an  unlimited 
amount,  for  the  iienefit  and  prosperity  of 
her  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commer- 
cial community.  She  has  constructed  ca- 
nals and  railroads  in  almost  every  direction 
from  I  er  capital ;  she  has  not  Oiily  passed, 
but  penetrated  hvT  mouniai.is,  and  reached 
the  Ohio;  thereby  opened  a  direct  cora- 
inunication  with  the  Mississippi.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  that,  j'mwever,  she  is  noAv  push- 
ing her  canals,  in  different  places,  to  the 
line  of  our  own'Siate,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Her  people  do  not  insist  upon 
concentrating  all  their  works  in  one  heigh- 
borlio(  (1  ;  but  with  a  liberality  highly  com- 
mcndable  to  them,  strive  to  spread  wide, 
even  to  the  very  extremes  of  tiie  State,  their 
works  of  improvement.  They  do  not  say 
to  those  sections,  hitherto  excluded, — who 
now  ask  aid, —  r,3  our  wortiiy  friend  of   the 


counties :  "  If  the  xcork  tcill  pay  the  intcreU 
on  its  cost,  you  need  no  help  ;  if  it  will  not 
pay  the  interest,  the  people  for  whose  ben- 
efit it  is  to  be  made,  must   defer  their  cfe,.. 
mands  until  it  will."     Indeed,  Sir  !     is  tkm,-, 
the  way  you  intend  to  reciprocate  the  fa-V 
vors  which  you  have  so  long  enjoyed  .'    Is  it 
indeed    so,  when,  for    more    than   sixteen 
years,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coun. 
ties  have  not  even  been  permitted  to  salt 
their  porridge  Avithout  paying  a  direct  tax 
to  promote  your  interest;  and,  to  our  own 
certain  and  personal  knowledge,  have  aid- 
ed in  elevating  the  place  in  which  you  live,;^ 
since  1810,  from  three  houses,  and  a  horse, 
shed,  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  ])ools  of 
stagnant  water,  inhabited  by  frogs  and  rep- 
tiles, to  be  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  proses.} 
perous,  and  respectable  villages — we  might't 
almost  say  cities — in  the  State  .^    As  anevi-ii: 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
Ave  refer  to  sales  of  Stale  lands  in  1822,  in 
and  about  the  village  of  Syracuse,  that  were 
made  at  $7  to  ^20  per  acre,  which  could  not 
now  be  purchased  at  $1500  to  $5000  ptr  a- 
cre  ;  yet  those  directly  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  which  will  not  pass 
through  that,  almost  city,  are   told   by  the 
editor  of  the  Syracuse   Standard,  that  he 
has   "  o»    several  occasions  experienced  no 
small  dei^ree  of  surprise  at  the  apparent  zeal 
and  enrnesfnesx  teith  wkirh  the  Nctc-Vork 
jottrnals  have  vvged,  in  particular,  the  pro- 
posed railroad  throutiih  the  sovthern  counties." 
— r'-Nor  can  he  account  for  their  manifest*) 
ations  of  good  Avill  lowards  every  visioria-  ' 
ry  scbcnrfc  Avhich  radiates  from  their  cily, 
except  on  a  principle  of  such  loose  morality 

that  he  shall  not  desire  to  specify,"  &c.; 

and  then  goes  on  to  say  :       ••A-  •!■■',  ■..  -.v^'riui 

"  We  have  remarked,  thai  Aviiehever  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  has  been  re- 
comnunded,  the  measure  met  with   but  a 
cool  response,  or  a  silent  negative,  from  the  , 
commercial  emporium,  but  if  the  said  rail-' 
road,  or  the  aforesaid  stcar.i  ship  canal,  was 
introduced  into  d';,cuRson,  all   Manhattan 
was  alive  to   the   importance  of  creating- 
new    communications    through     the    State;" 
with  the  far  Avest,  io  secure  its  ttade    and  ' 
prevent  Pennsylvania   and   Maryland  from;' 
taking  a  share  in  the  grand   prize  held  ouf 
for  Atlantic  competition.     We  say  this  dfs-  • 
position  Avears  a  strange,  and  almost  unac-- 
countable  aspect." 

There  must  surely  be  more  ihan'meets 
the  eye — that  the  City  of  New-York,  de-..; 
pendent  as  she  is  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  'v 
xclinle   interior,  should  desire  to  have   the 
j  works  of  internal  improvement  pervade  all 
\  parts  of  the  country,   instead    of  running i>, 
\  side  by  side  through  any  particular  part,  - 
!  and  especially  that  Avhich  is  by  many  times' 
the  most  wealthy  section  of  the  State!     It  ' 
is,  indeed,  "unaccountable."  It  is  not,  hoAA'c  '-. 
ver,  a  fact,  that  the  "commercial  emporium") 
i  receives  Avith   a  "cool  response,  or  silent  - 
I  negative,"  the  proposition  to  "enlarge  the  ' 
j  Erie  Canal" — altho'  it  is  true,  as  the  liberal 
I  minded  editor  admits,  in  another  place,  that 
its  inhabitants"  are  fl^re  to  the  inqwrlance 
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the  Stale  with  the  far  West ;"  and  ihey  are 
equally  alive  to  the  improving  those  already 
made,  and  to  extending  them  into  every 
part  of  the  State. 

"  The  expense  of  enlarging  the  cai>acity 
of  the  Erie  canal  would  be  from  six  to 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  For  this  sura  it 
can  be  made  to  admit  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  tons,  which  may  navigate  the 
Lake  and  the  Hudson  river— receiving  and 
discharging  their  cargoes,  at  New-York, 
and  at  the  ports  on  the  Western  Lakes. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  but  half 
of  the  present  number  of  boats  would  be 
required  to  run  on  the  canal,  whilst  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  would  receive  four 
times  as  many — thus,  Avhen  the  new  des- 
cription of  boats  should  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed, being  enabled  to  bear  eight  times 
the  amount  of  tonnage  transported  upon  it 
during  the  last  season.  This  would  be 
making  provision  for  a  distant  period  of 
time,  and  it  might  be  safely  left  to  future 
generations  to  prosecute  new  enterprises 
ibr  the  security  of  anv  greater  portion  of 
trade  which  should  fall  to  our  share  from 
the  west.  The  superiority  of  this  mode  of 
improTing  our  navigation  is  too  plain  and 
palpable,  to  admit  of  question  or  dispute. 
It  is  the  mode  Avhich  nature  has  marked 
out,  and  art  never  siv^ceeds  but  where  she 
treads  in  her  sister's  footsteps." 

Now  we  have  always  supposed  that  "  art" 
and  enterprise  strayed  most  strangely,  at 
times,  from  nature's  path.  It  would  at 
least  appear  that  they  were  either  designed 
to  improve  nature's  work  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  or  they  have  been  wofully  mis- 
applied by  our  enterprising  neighbors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — where  great 
inequalities  of  surface  are  overcome. 

The  friends  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  it  would  seem,  are  not  the  only 
visionaries  in  such  matters — as  the  following 
extract  establishes : 

"The  project  of  a  steam  ship  canal  is 
almost  too '  sublimely  ridiculous'  to  demand 
serious  attention,  and  it  would  certainly 
pass  without  attracting  much  notice,  if  we 
did  not  see  a  city  engaged  in  surveying  its 
route,  and  grave  chambers  of  commerce 
employed  in  descanting  upon  its  manifold 
advantages,  it  is  but  little  less  than  a 
proposition  to  throw  away  the  Erie  canal, 
the  proud  monument  of  our  public  spirit 
and  enterprise,  and  to  hazard  35  millions  in 
opening  a  new  channel,  whereupon  to 
transport  the  same  merchandise  and  pro- 
duce which  finds  such  an  easy  transit  up- 
on our  present  communications.  Some 
reasons  must  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  change 
of  such  magnitude,  and  so  we  are  told, 
with  a  becoming  aflectation  of  gravity, 
that  the  western  trade  will  seek  an  outlet 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  unless  we  pro- 
vide new  facilities  for  its  transmission  to 
our  own  seaboard.  Evtry  one  will  perceive 
the  peculiar  force  of  this  argument.  Ano. 
ther  is,  that  the  Erie  canal  will  not  do  the 
increased  business  which  will  naturally 
flow  upon  it.  Hence  the  sage  inference  is 
drawn,  that,  although  six  or  eight  millions 
would  place  it  in  a  condition  to  ensure  the 
full  purpose  of  its  construction,  twenty-five 
millions  should  be  expended  instead,  to 
open  a  new  route  by  its  side,  which,  when 
completed,  will  do  no  more.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther, for  the  scheme  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
matured  or  familiar  to  convey  alarm  to 
sober  minded  people,  nor  do  we  now  ima- 


gine that  it  can  be  ripened  into  that  degree 
of  importance,  that  will  invite  more  than  a 
casual  notice  to  its  impracticable  and  use- 
less magnificence." 

It  may  not  be  distinctly  recollected  by 
all  of  our  readers,  but  we  recollect  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  sage  pro- 
phecies of  the  wise  men  of  the  same  re- 
gion, relative  to  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1817 
and  1818 — they  "desired  only  to  live  until 
Clinton's  '  big  ditch'  should  be  completed" 
— the  wiseacres  of  the  present  day  may  be 
as  much  disappointed. — We  will  not  reply 
to  the  insidious  insinuation,  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  any  friend  of  other  improvements 
to  "  throw  away  the  Erie  Canal,  the  proud 
monument  of  our  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prize,  and  to  hazard  twenty.five  millions  to 
open  a  new  channel  whereupon  to  transport 
the  same  merchandize  and  produce."  It  is 
an  unmanly  charge,  and  could  only  have 
been  dictated  by  an  illiberal  and  contracted 
mind. 

^  At  first  glance,"  says  the  Editor,  "  the 
construction  of  a  road  through  the  southern 
counties  is-  calculated  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  northern  interests.  The  friends 
of  the  canal,  and  the  local  interest  identi- 
fied with  it,  might  apprehend  a  division  of 
trade  and  travel  to  an  injurious  extent,  and 
be  roused  to  an  opposition  to  the  southern 
road  on  fallacious  grounds,  if  not  from  a 
wrong  principle.  That  the  southern  coun- 
ties should,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  a 
Carticipation  of  the  advantages  developed 
y  public  improvements,  Avill  not  be  denied, 
nor  indeed  has  it  been,  for  the  state  has 
liberally  extended  its  branches  from  the 
Erie  canal  into  that  region  at  all  the  most 
feasible  points,  and  would  undoubtedly 
continue  to  do  so,  if  its  policy  be  not  sud- 
denly and.jrivlently  changed.  The  state 
ought  not^  however,  to  be  called  on  to 
mingle  its  funds  with  a  private  cohipany — 
to  loan  its  credit  upon  doubtful  security — 
or  to  interest  itself,  in  short,  in  a  railroad 
at  all.*'  i"^'  -     •  T 

..-1    ...     ■  ,         i-        ■   •  .IT- 

Indeed !  "  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to 
mingle  its  funds  with  a  private  compasy." 
Very  well ;  from  which  we  should  infer  that 
the  editor  would  recommend  the  State  to 
build  the  road  entirely,  but  for  the  next  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  puts  bis  veto  upon  the 
granting  of  aid  to  these  counties  by  theState, 
by  saying,  "  the  State  ought  not  to  loan  its 
credit  upon  doubtful  security" — very  doubt- 
ful security, that  where  the  company  pledges 
four  millions  to  secure  f  wo — "or  to  interest 
itself  in  a  Railroad  at  all."     How,  we  would 
ask,  were  the  "  Erie  and  Champlain"  canals 
built?  Was  it  without  the  aid  of  the  Stale, 
because  it  would  pay  an   interest  upon  its 
capital  ?     Or  was  it  by  pledging  the  credit 
of  the  State,  and   by  taxing  the  salt  with 
which  the  day  laborer  seasoned  his  scanty 
meal  ?  and  for  the  benefit,  too,  mainly,  of 
those  who  now,  because  they  have  grown 
rich,  and  hope  to  grow  richer,  by  the  im- 
provements caused  by  the  canal,  are  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  they  consent  to  an 
appropriation  for  any  improvement — shall 
we  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say — unless  they 
•re  to  he  immediately  benefitted  thereby  ? 

What   unbounded    liberality   must    that 


heart  possess  which  dictated   the  follow- 
ing! 

"  Though  we  believe  the  true  interests  of 
the  southern  counties  should  lead  them  to 
perfect  their  connexion  with  the  grand 
canal,  yet  we  would  not  lay  a  straw  in 
their  way,  in  their  accomplishing,  by 
their  own  means,  the  work  for  which  they 
are  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  state. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  grant  them 
every  facility,  and  bespeak  for  them  the 
countenance  of-  their  northern  neighbors; — 
at  least,  we  would  deprecate  their  dis- 
favor." 

Would  you,  indeed,  grant  them  every  fa- 
cility? and  bespeak  the  countenance  of  your 
Northern  neighbors  ? 

Out  the  Editor  may  rest  assured^that  the 
people  ot  the  remote  and  unimproved  parts 
of  the  State  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
"  countentmee"  only  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  ca- 
nals. They  look  for  something  more  «wb- 
stantial;  at  least,  less  likely  to  be  affected  by 
a  self-interest. 

They  ask  only  an  equal  share  of  public 
improvements,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less. 

Even  if  the  assertion  that  *'  the  Southern 
road  is  beset  tritk  acclivities^  and  dangerovt 
crossings,  and  inclined  places,*^  to  the  ex- 
tent here  designed  to  be  understood,  were 
true, — which  we  take  the  liberty  to  deny,— 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  why  the 
road  should  not  be  made;  as  it  is  Well 
known  to  every  intelligent  reader  in  the 
country,  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land roads  overcome  much  greater  and 
more  frequent  elevations ;  and  that  both  of 
them  have  already  done  a  great,  and  are 
now  ready  to  do  a  nn»ch  greater,  business  ; 
and  will,  we  predicf,  become  successful  ri- 
vals of  the  works  in  our  own  State,  unless 
more  liberal  and  prompt  measures  are 
adopted. 

"  The  southern  road  is  beset  with  accli- 
vities, dangerous  crossings,  and    inclined 
planes,  which  will  preclude  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy   articles   over   it.     In  conse- 
quence, it  will  not   divert  the  business  of 
the  canal.     Again,  the  elevation   ol    this 
road  at  the  highest  point   is   nearly  1700 
feet,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  road  is 
very   undulating.     A  road  on  the  line  of 
the  canal  would   have  less  than  360  feet  of 
elevation  to  overcome  after  leaving  Sche- 
nectady, and  but  250  west  of  Utica.     Be- 
yond doubt,  then,  the  railroads,  now  con- 
structing  and  being  chartered,  on  the  line 
of  the  canal,  would  engross  the  principal 
travel  from  'the  west.     There  can    be   no 
ix)om,  therefore,  for  the  collision  of  rivfl 
interests,  on  the  subject  of  the  '  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad,'  and  we  hope  none  will 
be   imagined   where  none   exists.     If  our 
southern  brethren  decline  any  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Erie  canal,  they  should  be 
left  free  to  their  own  choice.  If  their  New- 
York  friends  are  generous  enough  to  make 
the  road  for  them,  we   may  admire   their 
spirit,  however  we  may  wonder  at  the  oc- 
casion.    But  when  they  come  to  the  legis- 
lature for  aid,  we  must  ask  leave  respect- 
fully to  decline  any  beyond  our  good  wishes. 
it  can  never  be  made  the  interest  or  policy,^- 
of  the  state  to  meddle  with  railroads,  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  joint  stock  cofnpuiies,  to 
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loan  money  out  of  its  impoverished  treasu- 
ry to  build  up  a  local  interest  incapable  of 
sustaining  itself,  or  to  shoulder  every  un- 
profitable work  that  may  be  pomted  oot,  in 
the  general  rage  for  speculation.  We  hope 
the  legislature  wUl  take  up  the  snbject 
calmly  and  deliberately,  and  that,  if  the  re- 
sult should  be  adverse,  as  we  anticipate,  to 
the  people  of  the  southern  counties,  so  far 
as  the  application  for  aid  is  concerned,  the 
conclusion  will  be  seen,  by  those  interested, 
to  be  the  dictate  of  sober  reasoning,  sound 
policy,  and  correct  principles." 

"Our  Southern  brethren"  do  not  decline 
connexion  with  the  Erie  Canal — they  de- 
sire all  possible  connexion  with  the  canal — 
they  do  not,  however,  "  desire"  to  be  com- 
pelled to  transport  their  produce  and  mer- 
chandize 50  to  100  miles  directly  from  mar- 
ket, and  the  same  distance  on  the  Hudson 
River,  merely  to  accommodate  gentlemen 
residing  on  the  canal — when,  with  a  rail- 
road through  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
they  might  go  direct  to  market,  and  be 
again  on  their  farms,  or  in  their  stores,  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  Hudson  River  by 
the  canals. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  the  Edi- 
tor "  respectfully  begs  leave  to  decline  any  be- 
yond his  good  wishes,  when  the  people  come 
to  the  Legislature."  It  has  not  been  gene- 
rally understood  here,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in 
which  we  are  acquainted,  that  the  Legis- 
LATOBB  of  the  State  of  New- York  is  un- 
der the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Onondaga  Standard  ! 
■*'■  We  also  hope  the  Legislature  will  take 
up  the  subject ;  and  all  we  desire  is,  that 
Ihe  subject  may  be  disposed  of  upon  "  coa- 
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Proceeding*  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  llth  Feb., 
1835.     ReporUd  for  the  New-  York  Daily  Ad. 
::^*    vertiser. 

S     . /",  L        ERIE  RAILROAD.  , V^ 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  both 

Boards  in  respect  of  the  New. York  and  Erie 

Railroad,   was  taken  up.     The  Report  was  of 

great  length,  i^d  closes  with  a  resoiuti  >a,  That 

the  members  of  Assembly  and  Congress,  at  AI- 

■  bkny  and  Washington,  be  directed  to  use  their 

-  best  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  pe. 

titibn. 

Previous  to  its  adoption.  Alderman  Stillwell 
rose  and  delivered  the  foUoMring  speech,  which 
was  taken  down  at  the  time  i— 

I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Councils  of 
the  City  of  New. York  have  at  last  aroused  from 
the  lethargy  which  has  enthralled  them,  and  re. 
adlved  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
this  great  city,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment.- 

I  rejoice,  sir,  because  I  see  in  it  the  harbinger 
of  better  times  and  wiser  counsels ;  because  I 
know,  that  it  requires  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  interests  of  our  country,  to  induce  the  peo- 
pie  to  demand  from  their  representatives  the  ear. 
nest  prosecution  of  such  measures  as  will  pro. 
mots  the  welfare  of  this  great  country. 

More  especially  do  I  appreciate  the  feeling  now 
evident  among  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  inhabitants  af  this  city,  when  I  remember 
that,  when  the  application  for  the  Grand  Canal — 
*  *'ork  which  has  banetitted  this  city  more  than 
any  portion  of  the  State-^wv  pending  before  the 
Legtslature.'it  did  not  meet  with  that  cordial  and 
unitdti  siJjkpdrt  from  lis  which  a  clear  perception 


of  its  advantages  would  have  insured  to  it.  Nay, 
sir,  a  portion  of  our  delegation  in  the  Legislature, 
so  far  from  appreciating  the  enlarged  views  and 
prophetic  wisdom  of  i^ne  of  the  greatest  minds 
which  this  country  has  ever  known,  viewed  the 
project  as  unworthy  the  serious  consideration  uf 
the  State.  But  that  mighty  mind,  which  only  saw 
difficulties  to  encounter  and  overcome  them,  met 
the  various  obstacles  which  were  presented  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  work  was  designed  ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Erie  were  mingled  with  the 
Hudson. 

The  State  owes  little  to  our  city  for  that  great 
work ;  and  I  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  prove,  that  the  lessons  of  time  and  ex- 
perience are  not  lost  upon  us — that  we  now  know 
our  own  interests,  and  are  prepared  to  say  to  the 
North  and  West,  «'  Go  on,  and  your  commercial 
metropolis  will  join  hand  and  hand  with  you  for 
the  accomplishment  of  every  work  of  improve, 
ment  which  will  redound  to  the  conunon  interest 
and  glory  of  our  State  !" 

The  report  and  resolutions  now  before  the 
Board,  recommending  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  the  company  already  formed, 
and  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  making  such  loan  of  the  credit 
of  the  State  as  may  be  required  for  the  success, 
ful  prosecution  of  the  work,  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  distinctly  point  out  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  opening  a  rail, 
road  communication  through  the  Sothwestern 
tier  of  counties  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake 
Erie.  And  I  rise,  sir,  wirh  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
to  answer  the  call  for  such  general  information  as 
I  may  possess  on  this  subject. 

I  am  not,  sir,  of  the  number  of  those  who 
suppose  that  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  on 
this  subject  would  come  more  appropriately  from 
our  representatives  at  Albany.  Sir,  it  is  the  im- 
perious duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
here,  to  express  their  opinion  on  any  and  every 
subject  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this 
city.  Standing  here,  in  my  place,  I  have  on  no 
occasion  felt  myself  acting  more  closely  within 
the  scope  of  my  delegated  duties,  than  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  on  your  table. 
What  measure,  tending  \o  facilitate  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  interior,  does  not  address  it- 
self to  the  direct  immediate  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  the  City  of  New-Y^yHt;  Let  it  be  re. 
membered,  sir,  that  this  city  contains  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  States  of  Rhode 
Isl&nd,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
or  Missouri ;  and  more  numerous  than  the  cum. 
bined  population  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan, 
Florida,  and  Arkansas,  together  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  is  equal  to  one-ninth  of  the 
population  of  Uie  State,  and  her  taxable  property 
amounts  this  year  to  180  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  state  does  not  exceed  43'J  millions, 
— making  her  liabilities,  in  case  of  a  direct  tax, 
more  than  equal  to  one  third  of  the  whole  State. 

New- York  city,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
is  more    deeply    interested    than  all    the  State 
besides.     You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  the  inter, 
commercial  trade  of  this  city  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and   that 
her  foreign  and  coasting  tonnage  exceeds  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  Union.   If  this  fact  should  ere- 
ate  surprise,  with  what  astonishment  do  we  learn, 
that  the  tonnage  passed  during  the  canal  season, 
through  one   lock  at  Utica,    has  exceeded  the 
whole  amount  of  our  forei^  tonnage  !     Does  not 
this  prove,  sir,  that  this  city,  of  all  other  portions  I 
of  the  State,  is  deeply  interested ;  and  shall  she  { 
be  silent  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  inter- 
na/ improvements?     Sir,   we   are   bound    to  ex- 
press our  opinions  ;  wc  are  the  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  a  city,  the  revenue  of  which  exceeds 
the  income  of  any  five  States  of  the  Union.     Our 
responsibilities  are  great,  .nnd  our  duties  arduous ; 
and  while  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  one,  we  will 
not  fail  faithfully  to  discli'irge   the  other.     It  is 
our  duty,   then,   to  use  every  exertion  to  inform  i 
the  public  mind,  and  push  forward  the  consumm.i   1 
tion  of  the  great  interests  i!iaf  appertain  to  us  as  I 
the  first  commercial  city  of  this  natiou,  and  of  this  i 
continent.  i 

The  route,  sir,  which  hns  lately  been  designs-  i 
ted  for  the-great  railroad  avenue,  was  long  since  : 
under  contemplation  for  the  purposes  of  a  canal  | 
or  turnpike.  ^It  has  attracted  the   attention  of . 


many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  aod  in  many 
instaiices  has  been  warmly  8dvo<;Bted.  To  every 
individual  of  intelligence,  who  casta  his  eyes 
upon  the  map  of  this  State,  add  is  acquainted 
with  the  quahty  of  the  sail,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  this  route  has  never  beea 
occupied— that  the  resources  we  posaesa  have 
not  been  applied  to  connect  the  city  of  New- 
York  more  immediately  with  the  great  lakes. 
Ahhough,  until  recently,  our  trade  with  the  weat 
has  been  very  much  confined  to  the  State  of  New- 
York,  yet  the  want  of  avenues  has  been  aerious- 
ly  felt,  through  which  to  transport  the  producu 
of  the  interior ;  and  no  time  siiould  be  lost  in 
opening  an  intercourse  with  the  west,  which 
shall  not  be  obstructed  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
or  the  drought  of  summer — which  wdl  be  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  secure  the  conveyance  of  the  pub- 
ic m  ail,  and  give  to  our  merchants  and  traders, 
both  in  the  city  and  country,  a  speedy,  certain 
and  safe  mode  of  communication. 

A  railroad  through  this  region  is  particularly 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  m- 
creasing  trade  on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany  riveis.  Thesa  riv. 
era  are  early  open  in  the  spring,  and  float  \-» 
market  beyond  our  State  an  amount  of  property 
exceeding  the  computation  of  all  who  har*  pre- 
ceded us.  These  rivers  run  through  a  section  of 
the  State  but  little  known  to  a  portion  of  the  cit- 
izens of  our  country ;  and  yat  that  region  con. 
tains  a  population  of  more  than  three  bundrfd 
thouaaad  of  as  inieiligenr,  independent,  and  an. 
terpnsing  citizens  as  ran  be  found  in  any  State  m 
the  Union. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  enier  into  a  miiate  eaicu. 
laiion  of  the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be  di- 
verted by  a  railroad  from  our  southern  neighbors, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  aay  that,  from  iha 
known  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  amenity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  difnculiics  and  daagers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  atreama  referred  to,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  travel  and  prodncia  from  the 
interior,  together  with  the  additional  nerchan- 
dize  sent  from  this  city  to  the  section  lying  aiija. 
cent  to  the  route  proposed,  will  inaurc  a  revenue 
(ufficiently  large  to  cover  ihe  intercs;  and  ex. 
f  enses  of  this  great  projected  work. 

But,  Sir,  it  ia  iu>t  my  purpose  to  confine  my 
views  to  the  aouth- ^estrrn  counties  of  ihisStaie. 
To  appreciate  fully  this  magnificent  undertaking, 
wo  must  extend  our  view  over  the  great  watcra 
of  the  mighty  Weat.  In  that  far  country,  which 
ia  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Miaeisaippi 
and  the  Lakes,  where,  but  a  short  lime  aince, 
lay  an  interminublc  forcat.  States  have  sprung 
into  being,  and  arc  now  densely  populating  with  a 
race  of  men,  well  known  for  etitetpiiae,  aod  i«. 
markable  for  iniolligcnce.  These  Siatea  wilt 
soon  send  to  mitket  an  illimiiable  amount  «l  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  receive  in  return  the 
fabrics  from  tlie  manufactoriea  of  the  Eaat  and  of 
Europe.  The  intoicourse  with  the  great  Weat  la 
without  obsirurtio'i,  after  passing  the  boundaiiea 
of  this  State.  Wi>  have  a  lake  ahore  equal  to  tha 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  open  to  navi. 
gation  at  all  aeaeona  of  the  year.  The  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  steamboat  parage  from  the  Lakea  to 
New.Orlcans.  lies  between  the  waters  of  the 
Michigan  and  Ihe  Illinois,  a  diatance  of  only  94 
miles.  And  to  remove  this  only  difficulty,  the 
General  Government  have  already  appropriated 
every  second  section  of  land  which  lies  between 
the  two  points  to  be  connected.  With  an  emcr. 
prise  and  intelligence  worthy  of  the  State,  Illi- 
nois  is  making  provision  to  construct  a  steamboat 
canal  bcttveen  Chicago  and  the  Illmoia  River,  of 
a  depth  of  15  feet,  and  a  anrface  of  90. 

The  State  will  find  very  little  difhculty  in  ani. 
ting  the  waters  contemplated. 

The  streams  which  run  into  the  lake,  and  ihore 
which  empty  in  the  river,  arc  known  at  one  point 
to  be  closely  connected ;  and  it  ia  not  oofrequent 
during  the  high  fresheis  in  the  spring  to  find  the 
waters  mineling,  ml  hoais  of  ton  tone  burthen 
have  been  floated  from  the  lake  to  the  river.   . 

When  this  ronMnoniration  shall  be  completed, 
a  romi-xioiis  stf>anihont  navigation  will  be  open- 
oil,  of  more  tlxan  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  on 
our  western  wa  *-t*. 

In  addition  to  ilii*,  a  canal  will  aonn  be  cein- 
pleted  between  the  Maumee  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Wobtah  ;  and  it  is  alao  made  manifest,  that 
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there  ia  an  easy  and  short  cut  from  the  Mauraee 
to  ihe  St.  Joseph's.  This  last  river  emptiea  into 
ibe  (fouthem  part  of  Laite  Michigan,  and  is  said 
to  be  navigable  more  than  130  Hiiica  by  steam 
boats  drawing  3  fee',  water.  We  have  also  the 
extended  Lake  navigation  to  the  north  through 
Lake  Superior  and  Huron,  and,  returning  around 
the  southern  side  ol  Erie,  we  find  the  Ohio  Cn- 
nals,  which  open  a  sonimunicat:oh  with  an  im- 
mense region  of  country  above' and  below  ihoir 
junction  with  ihe  river.  To  eontemjilato  this 
boundless  country,  bri  ught  within  'ho  water 
tangfi  of  these  great  Lakes,  and  n<»'.  fe  Jl  a  desire 
in  secure  to  our  favored  city  its  rich  com- 
merce, is  to  be  indiflurcnt  to  every  desire  which 
stimulate  men  to  active  exertion.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, sir,  forme  lo  dwell  upon  the  value  or  inipor- 
tanee  of  this  great  interior  trade — a  trade  destined 
to  surpass  (hit  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — swollen  by  the  contribution  uf  our  hun. 
dred  lakes  and  tliousaiid  rivers,  which  fertilize  a 
soil  ere  long  to  sustain  one  hundred  millions  of 
freemen.  The  commerce  of  such  a  country,  with 
such  a  population,  by  the  unerring  rules  of  orith. 
meiie,  would  roquiro  and  sustain  a  commercial 
metropolis  of  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Yes, 
sir:  I  assert  th.it  this  city  will  have  its  nu  nhere 
increased  to  that  size,  if  its  enterprise  shall  keep 
pace  with  its  interests,  i<i  giving  facilities  to  its 
interior  trade.  Rui,  sir,  we  must  be  up  and 
doing  ;  we  must  leave  nothing  undone,  which  in. 
telligenee,  enterprise,  and  means,  can  accomplish, 
to  secure  as  speedily  as  possible  this  immense 
prize  Already  hive  wo  rivals  in  the  field — com- 
petitors of  no  ordinary  cotiseiuence.  The  great 
state  of  P<;nnsylvani.i,  with  a  perseverance  unex. 
ampled.  and  a  boldness  of  purpose  which  elevates 
even  her  high  character,  has,  alter  years  of  toil 
and  millions  of  expense,  pushed  her  improve- 
ments to  the  borders  of  her  State.  The  suppos. 
«d  impracticable  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  has 
been  overcome :  her  canals  from  the  cast  have 
moved  on  slowly,  but  surely,  and  now  touch  the 
base  of  the  mountiin,  Irom  which  a  railroad  is 
thrown  over  the  ridge,  and  unites  at  the  base  on 
the  western  side  with  another  canal,  which  al- 
ready extends  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  line 
of  Ohio,  and  about  84  miles  from  the  great  Ohio 
canal  which  empties  iiiio  lake  Eric.  This  com. 
niunioaiion,  it  is  said,  wben  completed,  will  afford 
to  the  merchants  of  (he  west,  a  shorter  and 
cheaper  route  to  market  than  any  we  now  offer 
them.  We  all  know  that  these  two  considera- 
tions have  a  preponderating  influence  in  com. 
raerce,  and  must  give  a  preference  to  Fennsylva- 
nta  ;  especially,  when  we  add  to  these  the  further 
fact,  that  ihe  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are 
open  one  month  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  cdniinue 
op«o  more  than  a  inomh  later  in  the  fill.  Upon 
referrini!  to  the  several  reports  of  tiie committees 
of  the  Sta'es  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  fixed  determination  to 
unite  these  canals,  wiihin  the  coniiui;  year.  If 
this  nch.  trade  should  be  once  diverted  from  our 
own  to  any  other  city,  we  may  then  bid  farewell 
to  all  our  dreams  of  greatness. 

It  is  also  said  that  Pennsylvania,  true  to  her 
own  interests,  has  increased  her  already  large 
debt  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  by  an  appropri. 
ation  for  a  canal  up  to  onr  State  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. She  has  set  apart  one  million  fur  this 
purpose  ;  and  will  bring  her  works  within  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Chemung  canal.  This  improvement  will  draw 
down  to  that  State  a  grert  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna trade,  and  be  ot  great  advantage  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  our  State  in  that  section.  And  while 
our  own  resources  arc  not  applied  to  developc  the 
trade  of  that  region,  I  can  truly  say,  1  congratu- 
late the  inhabitants  that  they  find  the  authorities 
of  PennGylvania  more  ready  to  promote  the  i  ite. 
rests  of  cur  country,  by  wise  and  judicious  im- 
provements, than  the  legislators  of  our  own  State. 
,  Mr.  Presidciii,  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
have  heretofore  asked  in  vain.  Year  after  year 
have  they  wearied  the  State  with  unceasing  sup- 
plicatio.'i.  Coaxed,  flattered,  .ind  threatened,  by 
turns,  their  hopes  and  tears  hnvc  been  made  the 
sport  of  political  excitement  and  individual  ambi- 
tion. 

Who  can  look  to  that  region,  and  view  her 
beautiful  valleys  and  wheat.crowned  hills — her 
mountains  and  her  streams — the  great  variety  ol 


her  soil  and  productions — her  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, and  enterprising  population — and  not  admire 
the  enduring  patriotism  which  induces  such  a  peo- 
ple to  remain  subject  to  a  control  which  compels 
them  to  be,  not  only  lookers  on,  but  actual  contri 
butors,  to  the  welfare  of  other  more  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

They  arc  not  only  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  incurred  for  the  construction  of  our 
works  of  internal  improvements,  but  they  are 
pressed  with  a  double  burthen,  and  are  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  very  works  which  impoverish 
themselves,  by  enabling  their  fortunate  neighbors 
to  undersell  them  in  the  market.  This  devoted 
region  has  been  repeatedly  told  by  the  State, 
■*  that  her  mountains  were  impassable,  and  her 
soil  unproductive,  and  that  as  nature  had  net  been 
bountiful,  the  State  would  not  assist  in  bettering 
her  condition."  Sir,  destiny  cannot  be  cheated 
of  her  own;  and  I  now  predict,  that  the  region 
through  which  the  Krio  Railroad  is  to  pass,  will, 
within  twenty  years,  be  the  most  densely  popu. 
lated  and  wealthy  section  in  this  State.  But,  Sir, 
what  is  now  asked  for  this  neglected  portion  of 
our  State  ?  Not  money,  Sir  !  No.  Sir ;  that  has 
been  asked  until  delay  has  sickened  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens.  They  now  require  the  State  to 
advance  her  credit  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
millions,  after  the  work  ia  commenced  ;  and 
take  a  mortgage  on  the  road.  With  this  the 
Company  will  be  content  to  proceed,  and  will 
prosecute  the  work  with  vigor.  It  is  true  it  is  a 
small  request;  but  having  been  so  often  refused, 
this  is  all  that  the  friends  of  this  devoted  region  at 
present  demand  ;  and  this,  Sir,  they  do  demand, 
and  they  call  for  the  judgment  of  Iheir  old  asso. 
ciates,  and  those  who  arc  aware  of  the  wrongs 
and  privations  which  for  many  long  and  tedious 
years  they  have  endured.  They  are  weareid 
with  delay,  and  have  ceased  to  look  to  the  State 
for  full  justice.  They  have  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  enterprise  of  individuals,  and  they  have  not 
been  mistaken.  >Sir,  warmly  and  sincerely  do  I 
congratulate  that  section  of  the  State  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  country  are  committed 
to  the  hands  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The 
charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  has  been  pre. 
served  ;  the  stock,  to  a  certain  extent,  subscribed  ; 
and  the  Company  orgaifized.  A  President  and 
Directors  have  been  selected,  equal  to  any  other 
body  of  men  in  talent,  energy,  resources,  and 
enterprise.  In  acl4ition  vto  which,  they  are  go. 
verned  more  1^  a.-eeri8e  of  public  good  than  indi- 
vidual gain ;  and  know  well  the  great  duty  and 
responsibility  which  the  situation  they  occupy 
imposes  upon  them.  Mr.  President,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  myself  to  single  out,  in  this  great 
Stale,  the  individuals  into  whose  hands  a  work 
like  this  shotdd  be  committed,  I  could  not  have 
found  those  who  would  have  more  fully  met  my 
approbation.  These  men.  Sir,  are  deserving  of 
the  full  confidence  of  the  public  ;  and  their  cha- 
racters  give  evidence  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  shortest  period  ibcir  means  will 
admit. 

A  survey  of  this  route  has  been  made,  and 
laid  before  the  Legislature.  The  result  to  which 
the  Engineer  has  arrived  is  so  entirely  at  vari. 
once  with  all  the  established  and  received  opin. 
ions  on  the  subject,  both  as  to  grade  and  cost, 
that  the  obstacles  would  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overcome.  The  objection  which  has  so 
long  existed  to  the  improvement  of  this  country, 
has  vanished  into  thin  air  before  the  researches 
and  report  of  the  Engineer.  Late  experience 
has  proved  that  railroadM  may  be  undulating  ; 
that,  instead  of  20  feet  elevation  to  the  mile, 
steam  cars  will  overcome  176  feet;  and  that  they 
can  also  traverse,  without  danger,  serpentine 
roads  of  500  feet  radius.  The  practicability  of 
this  route  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  about  five  millions  is  to  far  within  the 
supposed  cost,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the 
construction  of  the  work. 

Its  importance  and  revenue  must  be  immense. 
Not  only  will  it  intercept  all  the  trade  going  down 
the  Susquehanna.  Delaware,  and  Alleghany,  but 
it  will  bring  the  products  of  the  far  West  to  our 
navigable  waters  at  all  season;:.  We  say  all,  be- 
cause railroads,  we  know,  are  very  little  impeded 
by  snow  and  ice.  It  will,  therefore,  have  a 
twelve  months'  trade ;   and  from  this,  together 

with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cars  will  move, 


it  will  be  able  to  transport  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  annually  than  now  passes  the  Erie  Canal. 
We  may  also  add  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
and  passengers,  because  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  passage  through  being  a  distance  of  483 
miles,  can  be  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of 
48  hours.  That  the  road  will  prove  a.  very  pro. 
fitable  concern,  when  completed,  cannot  admit  of 
doubt :  the  great  difficulty  coneists  in  procuring 
ao  large  an  amount  of  money  for  any  purpose,  in 
a  country  where  enterprise  is  only  limited  by  the 
want  of  means. 

The  cott  of  a  work  above  the  actual  value  of 
the  labor,  is  of  immense  consequence  to  our  peo. 
pie,  whether  the  money  be  expended  by  the  Stale 
or  individuals ;  for  if  a  good  work  be  constructed 
at  a  fair  expense,  the  tolls  will  be  much  less  than 
if  the  same  work  had  cost  more  than  its  value. 
This  is  the  great  point :  and  therefore,  W9  should 
be  over  careful  that  good  officers  and  servants  be 
employed.  Individuals  are  much  more  likely  to 
«cononi!se,  and  procure  the  construction  of  a 
v.-ork  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  than  the  public  ;  ■ 
therefore,  it  is  generally  better  to  a»»i$t  individu- 
als  in  a  pnblic  enterprise,  when  they  teiii  under- 
take it — than  become  the  sole  proprietor  only  in 
cases  where  individuals  do  not  desire  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

The  people  are  not  interested  in  the  ownership 
of  a  canal  or  railroad.     The  great  object  with 
them  is  to  have  them  constructed.     What  is  an 
expense  of  one,  two,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to 
the  advantages  of  a  regular,  ceruin,  speedy,  and 
cheap  intercourse  7     When  the  convenience  of  a 
whole  people  is  advanced,  how  can  you  compute       ' 
the  value  7     Cm  you  say  what  amount  of  benefit 
is  derived  to  a  particular  county  or  town  7     Bat,   . 
above  all,  can  you  tell  how  much  this  city  ia  to  be 
the  gainer,  by  the  proposed  improvement  T     In 
Id20,  when  only  a  few  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  completed,  and  one  thousand  dollars  of  tolla     v 
had  been  received,    the  population  of  this  city     ■ 
was  123,000,  and   her  taxable  property  69  mil.    ^ 
lions  :  in  1834,  her  population  was  near  360,090, 
and  her  taxable  property  180  millions,  thus  show, 
ing  that,  in  fourteen  year*,  this  city  more  ihsn 
d«ubled  the  one,  and  trebled  the  other.     This  ia 
not  the  only  insiancs  :  look  to  your  numeroua    - 
cities  and  villages,  which  have  sprung  into  ex. .  -; 
isience  since  the  termination    of    the    last    war    - 
with  Great  Britain  ;  the  immense  appreciation  of  -. 
the  lands  and  products  of  the  country ;  and  the 
thousand*  that  have  grown   rich   by  the   mere 
force  of  the  prevailing  causoa.     BufTalo,  which 
was  laid  waste  by  the  enemy  during  the  war,  has 
risen  like  a  Phoenix  from  her  ashes,  and  now   ' 
numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  as  intel. 
ligent,  independent,  and  enterprizing  a  popul  u 
lion,    as  e\er   engaged   in   agriculture   or  com- 
merce.    She  was,  at  the  gloomy  period  to  which 
I  refer,  destitute  of  commerce,  or  means ;  onv 
schooner  only  was  left  to  navigate  that  great  in. 
lend  ocean.     She  has  now  a  trade  equal  to  many 
of  our  Atlantic  cities  :  no  less  than  34  sieamtwain 
enter  her  harbor,  and  more  than  350  schooner*  . 
are  engaged  in  her  commerce.     It  were  useleea 
to  refer  to  individual  examples  nf  the  proape* 
rity  which  pervades  the  regions  wiihin  the  influ.  *■" 
ence  of  the  Erie  Canal :  we  have  grown  populeaA  '- . 
and  rich  beyond  precedent ;  and  it  ia  not  an  ex.  -^ 
iravagant  estimate  to  say,   that  the  internal  im.. 
provrments  already  completed  in  this  State  have 
added  three  hiuidred  millions  to  the  public  and  " 
private  resources  of  the  country.     May  we  not 
well   say,  that  the   people  interest  tbemselven    ; 
little  in  the  mere  ownership  of  these  great  «  orka !    - 
What  are  the  eight  or  ten  millions  expended  in 
the  construction  of  our  public  improvements,  to 
the  two  or  three  hundred  millions  which  have  -' 
been  added  to  the   general  account  T     We  mmf   , 
well  say,  then,  thai  the  people  ahould  urge  the  . 
construction   of  railroads  or   canals,  wherever 
they  can  be  made,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
dt.  bt,  or  the  hands  into  which  (he  works  may  b» 
placed.     All  rhat  should  be  required  is,  that  tho 
general   supervieoiy  power  be  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Stale.     There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  railroads  should  not  be  owned  by 
the  State,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to 
at  this  time,  and  which  do  not  appply  to  eanals  ; 
out  the  fact,  that  the  car*  and  transportation  of 
property  should,  to  a  great  exitnt,  be  committed 
t>  the  owners  of  the  road,  and  the  consequently 
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great  Bumt>er8  of  agents  and  sarvanta,  ia  of  iu 
•elfio  my  tnind  conclusive. 

BTerjr  work,  sir,  that  individuals  can  be  indu- 
ced to  construct,  may  be  aafeJy  and  properly  com. 
milted  to  their  hands — not  only  lor  the  reasons 
which  have  been  presented,  but  because  the 
state  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  do,  lor 
the  next  coming  ten  years,  and  because  it  is  her 
bounden  dnty  to  allow  no  time  to  elapse  before 
again  commencing  an  active  career. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  establishment  of  an 
internal  improvement  department,  and  a  »und  to 
be  called  the  internal  impiovcment  lund,— upon 
which  all  eipenses  should  be  charged,  and  mto 
which  all  the  revenue  from  our  public  works 
should  Aow.  Make  this  lund  eacrwd  for  the  ob- 
jecis  to  which  it  shall  be  devoted.  Le:  it  form  a 
aygtem — let  it  be  complete  in  itself — let  accounts 
be  stated  between  the  canald  and  the  stale,  and 
settled,  issuing  certificates  of  stock  (redeemable 
out  of  this  fund.)  having  nut  !c«8  than  twenty  ur 
thirty  years  to  run.  Then  let  it  bo  declared  by 
law  that  the  tolls  on  our  works  of  internal  iin. 
provement  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  in- 
terest and  expenses  on  the  works  lyr  the  next 
ten  years.  Make  your  pysiein  complete,  by  de. 
clsrin^  that  the  channels  of  intercourse  shall 
never  be  taxed  as  a  source  of  revenue  beyond 
whit  may  be  necessary  for  paying  the  principal, 
interest  and  axpenses,  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  system  itself. 

if  this  course  be  once  adopted,  the  State  will 
be  enabled  to  construct  all  the  canals  that  may  be 
needed,  and  to  subscribe  to  works  in  which  indi- 
viduals may  have  engaged,  without  any  fear  of 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  people.  This  will  be  an 
"  Interaal  Improvement  Sysiem,"  perfect  in  it- 
self, loooking  to  no  other  fund  for  o  supply,  and 
apprehending  no  imposition  for  general  purposes. 
By  establishing  this  syeieni,  and  postponing  the 
payment  of  all  debts  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  wc 
shall  be  enabled  to  accompl'sh  every  object  we 
may  desire,  withi.««ne.hatr  the  period  tvhich  any 
other  plan  can  present. 

To  any  person  conversant  with  the  extent  ot 
country  to  which  we  are  now  looking  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  our  trade,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
say  that  our  present  canals  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  increasing  intercourse  beyond  our 
own  State,  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  expeditious 
in  flBcettng  the  exigency  which  is  approaching. 
We  must  not  only  increase  the  capacity  of  our 
canals,  but  we  must  reduce  our  tolls;  >  The  re- 
daction of  tolls  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of 
trade,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  our  canals 
can  DO  longer  accommodate  the  products  which 
are  seeking  a  market  in  our  city.  The  debt  that 
now  binds  our  tolls  will  soon  bo  redeemed,  and 
we  shall  be  left  free  to  adopt  that  course  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tolls  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Stale  may 
derise. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  and  has  not  been, 
to  await  the  extinction  of  this  d«l<i  before  in. 
curring  another:  the  canals,  it  is  well  known, 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  trade,  and  tlie 
diSuliies  encountered  during  the  business  sea. 
sons  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt.  Last 
year  a  law  was  passed  with  a  view  to  some  iin. 
provement  in  ihe  navigation  o(  the  Erie  Canal — 
I  andersiand,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
width  of  tho  canal,  and  creating  double  locks. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  with  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I 
have  arriveid  at  conclusions  different  from  those 
aapposed  to  be  enter'aine-i  by  the  State  officers. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
cheapen  tSe  cost  of  transportation,  that  we 
may  enter  into  a  more  close  competition  with 
our  neighbors  on  our  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  By  deepening  the  canals  about  3 
fsei,  and  adding  to  the  loc'&a  so  as  to  most  the 
increased  depth,  an  immense  gain  wnuld  be  the 
conbequence.  If  the  canal  were  3  feet  deeper, 
the  same  boats  that  are  made  for  our  small  lake 
trade  could  i>e  loaded  with  twice  the  amount  of 
producii  they  now  carry,  and  could  he  propelled 
by  the  same  power,  abating  one  half  mile  per 
hour  ill  the  speed — that  is  to  say,  a  boat  carryir .; 
double  the  qaaaiity  could  be  propelled  at  the  rote 
of  9  miles  the  hour.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment  would  be  to  enable  the  canal  to  float  double 
|he  amouat  of  goods  on  the  same  surface,  in  the 


fame  time,  and  at  about  the  same  expense.  This 
would  be  an  eiiormeus  gain  for  a  Tcry  small  cost. 
The  two  things  most  needed  are  at  once  obtain, 
ed — quantity  and  cogt;  to  make  our  canals  com- 
petent to  do  the  business  required,  and  reduce 
the  cost,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  To 
place  the  two  modes  of  improvement  side  by 
side,  will  easily  test  the  question.  Suppose  you 
widen  the  canals  fifteen  feet,  is  it  not  evident 
that  you  must  add  to  the  number  of  boats  or 
greatly  increase  ihcir  width — that  the  present 
locks  would  have  ti>  be  altered  and  doubled,  to 
meet  the  change  in  the  canal.^and  that  no  cor- 
responding reduction  can  take  place  in  llie  co:<t 
of  iransportaiion  ?  Double  time  will  be  required 
lor  passing  the  same  quantity  of  products,  and 
consequently  double  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  the  State  officers  and  the  transporters.  In 
the  one  case,  an  addition  of  surface  to  the  ca- 
nal, with  additional  locks,  at  great  expense,  with, 
out  aflfecting  the  cost  of  transportation — in  the 
other,  a  small  expense,  whereby  the  same  boats, 
the  same  boainieii,  and  the  same  horses,  in  near- 
iy  the  same  time,  will  transport  double  the  to:i. 
nage — the  cost  to  the  boatmen  in  reduced  nearly 
one  half — the  expense  of  passing  one  boat,  in- 
stead of  two,  should  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
tolls — so  thai  we  can  with  great  propriety  say, 
that  this  siniplc  iuiprovemenr,  which  will  require 
very  little  additional  water,  will  actually  double 
the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  nearly  one  half.  The  groat  im 
portaiice  of  this  change  must  bo  evident  from 
two  prominent  facts  :  first,  that  our  canal  is  a|. 
ready  crowded,  and,  second,  that  our  neighbors 
afford  a  chfuper  and  more  expeditious  route  to 
market.  Wc  have  powerful  and  determined  rivals 
for  the  trade  which  we,  desire  to  possess  ;  and 
we  cannot  shut  oir  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  "  going  ahead"  of  us.  Our  neighbors 
have  aroused,  and  are  preparing  to  put  forth  all 
their  sireiigih.  The  current  is  already  setting 
with  some  force  towards  the  Canadian  market, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  look  in  that  direction 
for  some  information. 

The  cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Ogdcnsburg  and  Oswego,  in  this  State,  and  fro'o 
Prcscolt,  on  the  Canada  side,  to  Montreal,  is  30 
cents.  To  take  the  same  from  Rochester,  about 
40  cents  ;  from  Bufl'dio  or  Cleveland,  through  tho 
Wetland  Canal,  about  55  cents.  This  is  the  pre. 
sent  cost ;  the  toll  on  a  barrel  of  fleaf  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  is  33  cents,  and  the  oost  b^lransporta 
lion  from  65  to  80  cents.  I'he  difference  in  this 
article  alone  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  favor 
uf  the  Montreal  market.  The  cost  on  every  article 
is  of  course  in  about  the  same  proportion.  It  will 
be  perceived,  thot  if  the  tolls  were  entirely  re- 
moved, the  cost  to  our  market  would  still  be 
greater  than  to  Montreal;  it  is  th«ref ire  appa- 
rem,  that  every  improvement  should  be  made 
with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  the  expense  oj 
transpovtation.  The  tolls  we  can  change,  as  cir. 
cumstanccs  require,  but  the  labor  of  our  people 
must  have  its  just  reward.  The  expense  to  the 
Montreal  market,  as  staled  above,  will  not  long 
be  ll>e  standard.  Tiie  Canadas  are  awake  to 
their  interests  ;  already  has  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  expended  near  XGOO.OOO  sterling 
on  the  Ridau  Gaaa' — and  the  Provinces  are  now 
engaged  in  improving  ihe  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  They  employed  Judge  Wright  to 
survey  the  route  «f  tlie  river ;  and  haviiig  ascer 
tained  that  an  improvement  is  practicable,  thry 
are  p'epsring  to  innke  such  improvements  on  the 
borders  of  ilie  river  as  will  enable  them  to  pass 
vessels  of  ihe  lart'est  class  to  Prescoti,  and  from 
tiiencc  to  any  of  the  towns  on  Lake  Ontario. 
T  ley  are  ulao  about  to  purchase  the  Weliand 
dnal,  and  improve  it  by  stone  locks.  So  that, 
t'lihin  a  tew  years,  tSe  navigation  will  be  com 
liicte  for  a  square  rigged  vessi  I,  from  ihe  Ocean 
1"  any  part  of  either  of  our  great  inland  seas. 
This  will  enable  them  to  open  the  navigation 
with  Montreal  one  month  earlier  than  on  the  Erie 
Canal.  It  will  abo  reduce  t'.ie  cost  uf  transpor- 
tation to  about  25  cents  from  Cleveland  to  Mon- 
treal, on  each  barrel  of  flour;  and  will  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  ascendinj;  trade.  Compe- 
tition is  becoming  formidable ;  and  it  will  re- 
quire an  extra  exertion  to  maintain  the  ascendan- 
cy of  New  Vork.  We  must  provide  ztana  to 
communicate  with  the  great  router.;. . i  a  ■ 


of  the  vear,  and   with  great  facility  ;  and  alto  in. 

crease  the  capacity  of  our  canals,  and  reduce  the 

charge. 

And  now,  sir,  having  taken  this  general  anr- 
vey,  let  us  again  turn  to  our  own  Slate.  J  would 
now  ask,  ia  not  the  course  of  policy  we  are  to 
pursue  clearly  indicated  by  this  inves'igation  ? 

Tliai  a  ship  canal  niusibc  opened  between  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  great  lakes,  le 
so  evident,  iha:  I  cau  hardly  believe  a  differ, 
ence  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject.  After 
the  survey  we  have  made  of  the  immen»c  West, 
— of  t  le  thirty  thousand  miles  of  steamboat  navi- 
gnti(  n,  and  the  extended  minor  tributaries, — wo 
have  only  to  ask,  shauld  not  the  trunk  he  grcatrr 
than  the  biiinches  ?  it  we^ wish  to  secure  the  trade 
of  Ihe  great  West, — ii  wo  wibh  to  put  our  supc 
rioriiy  beyond  roach, — then,  there  can  be  no  doiibt. 
that  in  u  commercial  point  of  view,  a  ship  and 
sicamboai  canal  is  iiidi^pensMe  :  ind  as  we  have 
already  by  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  a  water 
communication,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ob- 
ject can  be  accomplished.  Judge  Wright  entei. 
tains  the  opinion  tliat  it  is  practicable,  and  tha.tu 
can   be  accomplished  at    a    very  moderate  cost. 

This  latter  quedion  should  hav<i  no  weight  in 
deciding  this  important  point.  The  object  itself 
is  beyond  price  ;  it  is  too  magnificent  to  permit  a 
few  millions  to  have  the  least  inilucnce.  It  eannot 
for  a  moment  compare  with  its  great  utility. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  magii  tui.c  uf  the  object.  Consider  the 
height  to  which  wc  shall  elevate  the  character  ot 
the  Slate.  Imagine  our  own  city  connected  by  a 
steamboat  communication  wiili  our  inland  seas, 
and  the  thousand  rivcrsfof  tho  mighty  Mississ  ppi. 
Look  forward  ten  years,  when  you  ahall  see  all 
this, — when  your  wharfs  shall  be  crowded  with 
steamers  from  the  ports  of  twenty  niland  States, 
— when  your  internal  commerce  shall  have 
reached  a  point  ivtiiuh  will  exceed  il»st  of  all 
the  cities  of  Europe, — you  can  then  appreciate 
the  feelings  which  compel  nie  to  say,  look  not 
to  the  cost  of  this  great  work. 

Sir.  this  question  ef  dollars  and  cents,  this  fear 
of  debt,  is  constantly  involving  usinerrore.  It 
was  the  great  obstacle  tO|the  accomplihsment  of 
the  projettsof  the  greatClinton.  He,  sir,  found 
more  difficultv  in  overcoming  this  ihsn  every  other 
prejudice.  But  he  persevered,  and  subdued 
every  enemy  to  the  proiperiiy  of  bts  beloved 
country.  His  mighty  mind  embraced  tae  com. 
pass  of  the  coniineot.  lie  predicted  the  irapur. 
tanceof  the  commerce  of  the  West.  His  ambi. 
tion  was  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country. 
And  with  an  integrity  of  purpose  and  firmness  of 
decision  never  surpassed,  he  was  at  last  enabled 
to  subdue  the  two  greatest  enemies  to  the  pros. 
perity  of  a  country — ignorance  and  «/«(A.  ^ 

It  was  he,  ,> 

"  Whose  comprehensive  view        '  ^ 

The  past,  the  present,  arul  the  future,  knew." 

The  name  of  Clinton  is  identified  with  the  best' 
interests  of  a  great  country.  He  taught  us  that 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry,  are  the 
wealth  of  our  nation.  And  that  in  a  field  so  teide 
there  can  be  no  room  for  jealousy  or  inimical  ri- 
valry. He  directed  our  ambition  to  the  improve- 
ment of  ihe  minds  of  our  youth,  and  the  developc- 
mcnt  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  through 
him  we  have  a  practical  illustration  thot  "  know, 
ledge  is  power." 

To  :  ccompiish  the  last  great  o'ojects  to  which  I 
have  calUd  your  attention,  a  large  amount  of  mo. 
ney  will  necessarily  be  required.  It  is  supposed 
(hat  fivt;  iii'llions  may  be  needed ;  and  I  am  aware 
that  notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  has  been 
presented  of  the  immense  appr<  ciaiion  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  taxablH  property  in  ihis  State,  that  this 
will  be  the  great  obslacle  to  the  attainment  of  our 
wishes.  Fear  of  debt  is  sometimes  prudence, 
and  tVcquently  coinrnerdable  ;  but  bad  our  people 
acted  upon  the  plan  of  owing  nothing,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  our  country  ?  Sir, 
debt  in  a  new  and  improving  country  like  oura  is 
the  aliment  of  its  prosperity.  Where  the  people 
arc  cnterprsing  and  prosperous,  interest  will  fl\. 
ways  be  high ;  and  where  ignorance  and  sloth 
prevail,  or  there  is  no  field  for  exertion,  as  in 
many  parts.ot  the  old  world,  interest  will  be  low. 
When  a  people  have  the  rich  resources  of  a  new 
country  to  develope,  then  the  mean*  must  be  of 
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inestimable  value.  Let  us  incur  debt,  and  press 
forward  with  every  improvement  the  country  is 
susceptible  of — deferring  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
pal  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  /(  i«  our  duty. 
Defer  the  payment  of  debts  until  the  country  has 
become  strong — until  our  immense  forests  have 
receded  before  the  strong  arm  and  enf^rprising 
spirit  of  our  people — until  the  Far  West  shall  be 
thrnwiHg  off  from  her  bosom  the  rich  fruits  of  her 
prolific  soil — until  our  city  shall  be  the  depot  of 
the  wlwlo  continent — ^until  the  trade  shall  have 
been  secured  to  our  enterprize — and  until  the 
people  can  afford  to  pay  no  more  for  the  use  of 
money,  in  their  private  business,  than  is  paid  by 
the  State.  Before  this  time  shall  arrive,  then- 
an  imposition  o(  3  cents  per  barrel  toll  on  flour  will 
pay  your  debt  as  rapidly  as  the  present  rate  of  33 
cents.  Your  trade  by|this  course  will  be  more  than 
twenty  times  the  present  aKiount.  Your  facilities 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  cost  by  transpor- 
tation  become  almost  nominal.  An  over  anxiety  to 
pay  debt  by  imposing  heavy  tolls,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  is  the  greatest  curse  tfiat  can  bcful  us.  Do 
not,  therefore,  gentlemen,  allow  yourselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  representation  that  it  is  prudent. 
It  is  the  height  of  imprudence.  Money  in  vur 
country,  when  expended  in  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, in  many  instances,  is  worth  one  hun. 
dred  per  cent.  If  any  one  doubt  it,  let  him  turn  to 
the  country2that  is  traversed  by  our  grand  canal, 
and  inquire  whether  property  has  not  advanced 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  this  work.  Go  where  you  will,  sir,  you  cannot 
place  an  estimate  upon  the  advantages  which  debt 
has,  and  will  yield,  to  our  country.  Let  us  then 
press  forward  in  the  noble  race  which  is  before 
us,  regardless  of^thc  cost,  except  sn  far  tis  to  pre. 
vent  all  useless  or  profuse  expenditure ;  nnd  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  for  our  reward.  *" 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  this 
question  of  a  ship  canal  is  to  be  considered,  and 
which  is  of  immense  importance.  It  will  have 
been  observed,  that  the  British  government  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  so  perfect  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  as 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  an  armed  vessel  from 
the  Ocean  to  the  Lakes.  This,  it  is  supposed, 
can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  about  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling.  The  communication  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  by  the  Ridau  Canal  and 
Grand  river,  is  now  completed,  at  an  expense  oi 
near  three  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  intended  as  a  medium  of  military  in. 
tercourse,  and  was  suggested  by  the  difficulties 
which  that  government  encountered  during  the 
war  in  procuring  supplies  from  below.  It  is 
su.ficiently  large  to  pa^s  small  steamboats  ;  and 
a  communication  of  this  hind  is  now  kepi  up  be. 
tween  the  two  cities.  The  proposed  canal  along  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  now  being  constructed,  and 
will  afford  in  a  few  years  the  facilities  required. 
It  will  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  nation.  The 
British  government  will  have  no  further  use  for 
military  or  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes,  in  times 
of  peace.  Ships  can  be  sent  from  the  ocean  to 
any  part  of  the  lakes  during  the  canal  navigation  ; 
and  this  fact  is  of  immense  importance  in  a  inili. 
tary  point  of  view.  Witliout  any  armament  on 
the  lakes,  tbcy  will  always  be  ready  to  defend  their 
frontier  ;  and  with  no  actual  cost  they  will  always 
be  ready  tor  war.  They  will  be  able  at  any  time 
to  cover  the  lakes  with  armed  vessels,  nnd  out 
number  us  at  every  point.  It  becomes  our  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  duty,  to  provide  against  such  an 
emergency — not  by  lining  our  shores  with  forti- 
fications, or  filling  the  lakes  with  armed  ships, 
but  by  following  the  example  of  our  neighbor, 
and  constructing  a  communication  that  would 
pass  any  of  our  armed  vessels  in  ballast.  This 
will  be  a  ready  and  sufficient  security.  It  will  be 
doing  no  more  than  our  citizens  on  the  lakes  have 
a  right  to  demand.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
general  government  ought  to  construct  every 
work  which  is  so  essentially  national  in  its  char, 
acter, — I  answer,  that  the  Empird  State  is  nble  to 
take  care  of  her  own  interest ;  and  if  «he  had  no 
pride,  still  she  has  an  inferrst  to  consuh.  This 
canal  will  be  the  grand  conduit  ihrou<;h  which 
her  commerce  with  the  great  West  must  pass. 
It  is  therefore  proper,  that  she  should  hold  the 
key— that  the  treasures,  which  are  rightly  hers, 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  another.     It  is 


properly  her  own,  and  she  would  be  unworthy  of 
her  character  for  foresight  and  enterprise,  if  she 
should  allow  any  second  party  to  participate  in  a 
work  which  is  so  worthy  of  herself. 

And  now,  sir,  may  we  not  with  great  propriety 
say,  the  State  has  enough  to  do  ;  that  there  is  no 
want  of  objects  to  which  to  direct  her  attention ; 
and  that  every  work  which  individual  enterprise 
wi  II  imdertake,  should  be  committed  to  their 
hands.  Stimulate,  sir,  by  every  means  that  may 
be  required,  this  laudable  ambition  of  individuals. 
Depend  upon  it,  too  much  cannot  be  done.  Too 
many  improvements  will  not  be  made.  Dispense 
on  all  occasions  the  munificence  of  the  State  in 
such  shape  as  will  subserve  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent ihe  interests  of  the  people. 

When  all  that  I  have  pressed  upon  your  attcn. 
tion  is  completed,  we  shall  be  on  an  eminence 
which  the  proudest  empire  on  the  globe  might 
envy.  And,  sir,  all  that  is  now  demanded  of  the 
State  can  be  effected.  This  great  channel  of 
steamboat  communication  can  be  opened.  The 
railroad,  of  which  the  one  under  consideration  is 
only  the  beginning,  can  be  completed.  And  a 
ready,  cheap,  and  certain  communication  will  be 
opened  throughout  the  year  with  the  whole  of 
our  interior.  The  cars  shall  be  pouring  into  our 
city  in  an  interminable  current — pressing  down 
through  its  centre,  and  filling  the  stores,  and 
warehouses,  and  ships  with  the  produce  of  the 
West — infusiftg  a  life  into  every  department  of 
iudustry,  and  driving  far  from  us  the  lethargy  of 
our  present  inactive  winters.  Your  island  shall 
be  one  great  warehouse  for  this  mighty  con. 
tinent — and  your  docks  and  shps,  from  Fort 
Washington  to  the  Battery,  and  from  White- 
hall  to  Harlxm,  shall  be  filled  witli  the  thousand 
steamers  that  will  navigate  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Your  harbors  shall  be  crowded 
with  the  ships  of  every  nation,  and  this  island 
will  be  the  mere  centre  of  a  city  which  shall 
spring  up  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New- 
Jersey.  Is  all  this  fiction,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Is  it  the 
offspring  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  or  is  it 
only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  our  country?  Sir,  it  is  true.  And  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  predict,  that  if  on: 
State  is  true  to  her  interest,  all  will  be  accom 
plished. 

When  our  Slate  shall  once  more  be  governed 
by  the  cwmsM^ls  of  the  mighty  dead — when  the 
mind  of  a  Clinton  shall  bo  again  the  leading  star 
in  our  councils — then  will  every  consideration 
give  place  to  the  honor,  ihe  glory,  and  the  wel- 
fare  of  our  country — then  the  name  of  New- 
York  shall  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  and 
her  sons  shall  be  proud  of  her  character,  and  re. 
joicc  in  her  prosperity.  Every  one  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  country. 
Every  true  aon  o(  New- York  will  be  alive  to  her 
every  interest,  and  while  witnessing  her  splendor 
and  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  enterprise,  will 
involuntarily  exclaim, 

"  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
That  to  hiiaselt'  halli  never  traid, 
Tku  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 


Black  River  Can.\l. — This  is  a  work 
which  has  been  long  agitated,  yet  notwith- 
standing its  great  importance,  to  restore  a 
just  equilibrium  lo  tlie  trade  of  the  State, 
and  lo  confer  equal  benefits  upon  all  its  ci- 
tizens, very  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  people  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
State,  like  those  in  the  Southern  counties, 
have  contributed  to  those  works  which 
were  designed,  commenced,  dnd  completed, 
and  which  should  always  be  considered 
on/y  as  the  great  arteries,  into  which  the 
lesser  channels  should  flow  from  every  ex- 
treme part  of  the  Slate,  lyina:  north  of,  and 
contiguous  to,  th<!  main  works. 

Wc  have  kercfofore  devoted  very  little 
space  to  I  his  contemplated  work  from  a 
lack  of  information,  but  having,  through  the 
politeness  of  friends,  received  a  report  upon 


the  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  ex.    ' 
tracts  from  it,  which  may  be  interesting'  to 

our  readers. 

I'..  -■■'*'S 

The  following  extract  from  a  communi- 
cation signed  "  CiNciNNATt;s,"  and  published 
in  the  Jefferson  county  papers  in  December 
last,  is  a  well-written,  plain,  honest  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  applies  to  other  sec- 
tions with  equal  truth  as  to  the  Black  river 
section.'  We  shall  endeavor  to  find  room 
for  more  of  the  communication,  and  should 

i  like  to  hear  directly  from  its  writer,  for  the 

!  Journal. 

"  Let  the  faith  of  the  state  be  pledged  for 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  drawn,  the 
purse  strings  of  the  capitalists  unloosed, 
the  iiand  and  foot  of  the  honest  laborers 
put  upon  the  spade  ;  let  the  improvement 
no  longer  be  merely  talked  of  as  'a  pro- 
ject,' a  fruitful  source  of  debate ;  let  the 
groundhe  broken — the  waters  of  two  streams 
united  for  a  valuable  purpose;  bid  the  for- 
ests recede — agriculture,  manufactures,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  flourish  ;  let  us  have  no 
more  of  that  cold  calculating  policy  designed 
to  determine  what  amount  the  state  may 
speculate  out  of  our  trade  within  a  given 
number  vf  years — through  the  medium  of 
tolls ; — we  say  emphatically,  do  unto  us  as 
you  have  done  unto  yourselves  and  others, 
aided  by  means  derived  from  the  whole,  and 
for  which  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  state 
stand  pledged ;  we  will  then  be  upon  an 
even  footing,  realizing  advantages  extend- 
ed to  others,  but  heretofore  withheld  from  us, 
vastly  increasing  our  means  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing off  our  increased  indebtedness.  Our 
claims  being  just — the  practicability  of  con- 
struction admitted  —  the  consequent  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country  in  view, 
the  credit  of  the  state  '  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency'— where,  we  repeat,  are  to  be  found 
tenable  objections  to  making  an  immediate 
grant  for  the  work  .'  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  to  talk  about  the  subject  will  satisfy 
us — effective  measures  are  now  demanded. 
Do  we  say  demanded  ?  Yes  !  demanded,  as 
well  by  that  sense  of  justice,  due  from  one 
portion  of  a  community  to  another  portion 
of  the  same  community,  as  between  man 
and  man. 

"  Maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  divide  the  bounties  of  the 
state,  as  equally  as  their  judgment  and  the 
rights  to  which  they  have  access  may  ena- 
ble thern,  the  same  rule  applies  to  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  whole  which  should 
not  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  but  a 
part,  and  deny  to  a  remaining  part  the  like 
facilities.  Unnecessarily  to  procrastinate  is 
in  its  effects  equal  to  a  denial." 


Specijication  of  the  Patent  granted  lo  John 
Baistox,  of  Goswell  Road,  in  the  Coun' 
iy  of  ^fxhllcsex,  Engineer,  for  Int. 
provciiiLiUs  in  tlie  Construction  and  Ap- 
plication of  Pumps  and  Machinery  for 
raising  Fluids  and  other  Purposes. — 
Sealed  June  1,  1833. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  stiali 
come,  &c.  dtc. — Now  know  ye,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  John  Barton,  do  hereby  declare  the 
nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed 
nnd  carried  into  effect,  are  fully  described 
nnd  ascertained  in  and  by  the  following 
description  thereof,  reference  being  hid 
to  the  drawings  hereunto  annexed,  and  to 
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the  figures  and  letters  marked  thereon, 
(that  in  to  say) : 

My  invention    consists  in    certain  ar- 
rangements of  apparatus  and  machinery, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  any  vibration  which  may  be  produced 
to   the  body  or  apparatus  or   vessel,  in 
which  ray  improvements  are  placed,  and 
thereby  produce  to  the  pump  or  pumps  a 
constant  working  action ;  thus,    for   in. 
stance,  in  a  ship  or  vessel,  the   motion 
caused  whilst  sailing  or  lying  at  anchor 
will  at  all  times   be   producing  more  or 
less  action  to  the  pumps  on  board,  when 
constructed  and  applied  according  to  my 
improvements.     And  my  invention  con- 
sists in   so  suspending  or  connecting  a 
weight  or  weights  to   the  piston-rods  of 
pumps,  that  in  whatever  direction  an  in. 
clination  may  take  place,  such  weight  or 
weights,  from   their  being  able  to  act  in 
any  direction,  will  cause  a  working   mo- 
tion to  the  pumps,  and  it  is  the  giving  a 
universal    power  to  such  weights  to  turn 
to  their  work,  in  whatever  direction  the 
inclination  or  oscillation  may  take  place, 
which  constitute    my    present    improve. 
raents.     But  in  order  that  my  invention 
may  be  most  fully  understood,  I  will  de. 
scribe  the  drawings   hereunto   annexed, 
which  represent  an  arrangement  or  com- 
bination having   four  pumps,  by  which  it 
will   be   evident  that  other   numbers  of 
pumps  may  be  worked  in  like  manner  by 
my  improvements.    But  I  conceive  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
more  than  these   arrangements,   as   any 
competent  workman  will  from  these  be 
able  to  apply  my  improvements  to  other 
numbers  of  pumps.     And  I  would    ob- 
serve, that  my  invention  does  not  relate 
to  the  ordinary  parts  of  pumps,  the  con- 
structions of  which  are  well  known. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  elevation  ;  fig.  2, 
a  plan  ;  and  fig.  3  is  also  a  plan  of  the 
cross-arms  and  handles  by  which  the  four 
pumps  are  warked.  By  these  three  fi- 
gures my  iov^ntion  is  represented  as  ap- 
plied  tmd  arranged  for  working  four 
piMRps ;  a,  a,  being  four  ordinary  pump- 
barrels  or  cylinders;  b,  b,  their  piston 
>oda ;  c,  c,  their  induction  or  suction 
p*ty*t  and  d,  d,  their  eduction-pipes, 
whieh  discharge  themselves  into  the 
pipes,  e,e,  from  whence  the  water  may 
be  conveyed  to  ftny  direction  from  the 
point;  f,  by  connecting  proper  pipes 
thereto ;  ^  is  a  rod  suspended  from  above 


at  h,  where  the  rod,  g,  has  a   spherical 
ball  at    its   end,  which    works  within   a 
spherical  socket  formed  at  h,  and  thus 
producing  a   universal  joint,  as  is   well 
understood  by  mechanics,   by  which  the 
rod   is  capable  of  oscillating  in  any  di. 
rection.     On  to  this  rod,  g,  is  afiixed  the 
cross-arms,  j,  which  arms  are  at    right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  work  the  four 
piston-rods,  as  will  be  evident  on  inspect- 
ing the   three  figures  of  the  drawings, 
the  piston-rods  being  connected  by  con- 
necting rods,  working  by  universal  joints, 
in  like  manner  to  that  before  described. 
Now  it  will  be  evident,   that  if  a  weight 
be  suspended  to  the  rod,  g,  sufRciently 
heavy  to  work  the  four  pistons,  and  the 
quantity  of  this  weight  will  vary  even  for 
the  same  sized   pump-barrels,  depending 
on  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  lift,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  parti- 
cular  dimensions  ;  all  that  it  will  be  desi- 
rable  to  observe  is,  that  wht^ever  be  the 
pressure   of  the  water  to  be  lifted,   the 
weight  in  falling  from  side  to  side  shall 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance. 
Having  now  described  the  nature   of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  combin- 
ing and  using  the  same,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  aware  that  a  weight- 
ed pendulum  has  been  already  used  for 
actuating  pumps,  but  has  only  been  capa- 
ble  of  swinging  or  vibrating  in  one  direc- 
tion, consequently  was  of  no  use  in  situ- 
ations where  the  vibration,  or  oscillation, 
is  continually  changmg  its  direction ;  I 
do  not,  therefore,   lay  any   claim  to  a 
weighted  pendulum  working  in  such  man- 
ner,  but  I  claim  the  giving  a  universal 
property  to  turn,  in  any  required  direc- 
tion,   to  a  weighted   pe^idulum  actuating 
pumps,    whereby,  in    whatever    direction 
the  vibration    or  inclination    may  take 
place,   the  said  weighted    pendulum,  or 
other  similar  apparatus,  may  be  able  to 
turn  in  that  direction,  and  work  the  pump 
or  pumps;  for  I  would  observe,  that  al- 
though I  have  only  described  an  arrange- 
ment of  four  pumps,  it  will  be  evident  that 
similar  effects  may  be  produced  to  one  or 
more  pumps. — In  witness  whereof,  Ate. 

Enrolled  November  30,  1833. 


Revenuf  op  New.York. — The  amonntof  du. 
ties  accririni;  from  imporutioos  in  thia  city  for 
the  year  1834,  in  ascertained  to  be  ten  millions 

ONE    HUNDRED   AND    EIQIITT    tOUR   THOUSAND     DOL- 


Anchor  Ice.     By  Jack  Frost.     [For  the 
New- York  Farmer  and  American  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.] 
1    .-     There   is   perhaps   no  operation   in 
nature  which  occurs  so  frequently,  and 
yet  is  so   little   understood  by  people  in 
general,   as   what    is    commonly   called 
anchor  ice  ;  or  the  formation  of  ice,  ^ther 
adhering  to  the  bottom,  or  to  stones  ^nd 
other  solid  bodies  below  the  surface  of  ihi 
water,'  and  which  is  generally  considered 
a  prognostic  of  an  approaching  thaw. 

it  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
that  "  a  mystery  explained  is  a  mystery 
destroyed,"  and  nothing  could  exemphfy 
this  saying  better  ihan  the  wonderful 
mystery  of  anchor  ice,  which  a  very 
little  explanation  will  render  no  mystery 
at  all. 

It  is  a  constant   law   of  nature,    that 
every  substance  is  expanded  by  heat  and 
contracted   by  cold.     And  it   is    another 
law,  that    any  substance  immersed  in  r 
fluid  or  liquid,  will  float  at  the  top  or  sink 
to  the  Iwttom,  in  proportion  as  it  is  speci- 
fically lighter  or  heavier  than  the  medium 
in    which   it    is   placed.     Hence,    if  any  - 
particles   of  water   are   colder  than   the 
rest,  those  particles  will  be  condensed  and 
become     specifically    heavier,    and     wiM  •. 
therefore    sink    to"  the  bottom.      Thus, 
as   the   particles  of  water   give  off  their 
heat  to  the  superincumbent   atmosphere, 
which  is  colder,  they  sink  to  the  bottom, 
giving  place  to  others,  which  are  cooled 
and  sink  in  like  manner  ;  and  the  particles 
thus  cooling   and  sinking,  receive   fresh 
heat     from    the    surrounding    particles, 
which  are   warmer,   and   of  course  rise 
again,   giving  place  to    the   colder   ones 
behind  them;  thereby  keeping  up  aeon' 
stant   action   of   ihe   particles   of  water 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from   bottom  to 
top,  which  is  more  or  less  active,  accords 
ing  to  the  difference  of  temperature  be. 
tween    the    water   and     the    atmosphere 
above  it. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
the  coldest  water  will   always   be  at   the 
bottom,  no  water  can  ever  beconoc  frozen 
at  the  surface  until    the  whole    body  of 
water   becomes  cooled  down  to  near  the 
freezing  temperature  ;  and   this  explains 
the  cause  why  deep  waters  do   not   freeze  " 
as  soon   as  shallow,  and  why  the  ocean 
never    freezes    at   all.*     And    from    the 
same  causes,  were  it  not  for  a  counteract- 
ing principle,   showing  an   equal  display 
of  infinite   wisdom,  water  would  alway» 
begin  to   freeze    at    the   bottom,   and   we    ' 
should  know  no  ice  but  anchor  ice. 

When  the  water  has  given  off  that  por- 
tion of   caloric,    which    was    necessary, 
under  the  atmospheric   j)rcssure,  to  sus-- • 
ta'in  it   in  a  liquid  state — in  other  words, 
when  it  is  cooled  down  near  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  —  Fahrenheit — the  change  com-  " 
mences,  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  ; 
in  which   change,   as   the    operation  •  of    . 
chrystalization  begins  to  take   place,  the 
frozen   particles,  instead  of  farther   con-  • 
densation,  begin  to  expand,  and  becoming  • 
specifically  lighter,  float  on  the  surface^'  • 
and  this  process  continuing   for  a  time,  ^ 


*  Except  in  sl;nllow  placfi  round  the  edges,  and 
w'thin  the  pjlar  circle*. 
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^he  water  becomes  covered  with  a  body  j 
of  ice.  j 

Along  near  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone  the  water  is  seldom  covered  with  ice 
more  than  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  j 
Below  this  the  water  still  remains  above  ^ 
freezing  temperature.  The  ground,  un-  i 
covered  with  water,  probably,  at  times,  j 
and  in  exposed  places,  freezes  a  little  ^ 
deeper. 

If  from  a  pond  or  lake  which  is  frozen 
over,  the  water  discharges  itself  by  a  short  I 
and    pretty    rapid   streani,  into   another,  j 
which  is  also  frozen,  the  water  in  passing  j 
will  not  perhaps  cool  sufficiently  to  freeze  | 
in   its  passage ;  aud  if  the  stream  is  of 
considerable   depth,    it    will    protect   the 
ground  from  freezing  below.     But  where 
the  stream  is  shallow,  if  the  cold  weather 
continues  long  and  severe,  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  becomes  frozen,  and  the  water 
passing  over  it  freezes  to  it ;  a?id  every  ! 
stone  or  other  substance,  lying  upon  the 
bottom,  becomes  the  nucleus  to  a  body  | 
of  ice.  ! 

In   hke   manner,  where   the  water  is 
raised    by    a   dam,  and   the  pond    frozen  j 
over,  if  the  weather  continues  very  cold  i 
for  a  long   time  ;    and    especially    if  the  i 
dam  is  long,  and  consequently  the  sheet  of 
water  which  passes  over  it  very  thin,  and 
therefore  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  dam 
from  frost,  the  dam  in  that  case  will  be- 
come so  cold  that  the  water  will  form  ice  j 
in  passing  over  it,  which  adhering  to  the  | 
dam  as  a  nucleus,  the  whole  dam  will  be-  I 
come  covered   with  ice,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  thickness,  till  the  ob. 
structed   water  rises  and   breaks   away, 
unless  it  finds  an  outlet  somewhere  else. 

In  common  streams,  when  the  cold 
commences  suddenly,  the  su  rface  b«jcomes 
frozen,  before  the  ground  at  the  bottom  is 
cooled  to  freezing  point.  But  when  the 
cold  becomes  intense  and  continues  long, 
the  ground  and  stones  at  the  bottom  are 
often  cooled  far  below  freezing,  and  though, 
perhaps,  already  frozen  at  the  top,  freezes 
to  the  bottom  and  to  the  stones,  and  fre- 
quently so  interrupts  its  own  passage  as  to 
force  its  way  over  the  ice  above,  or  if  the 
surface  was  not  frequently  frozen,  the 
bottom  will  be  covered  with  ice  and  the 
water  will  run  over  it. 

With  respect  to  its  indicating  a  thaw, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  just  as  sure 
a  token  as  a  long  spell  of  severe  cold 
weather,  for  one  can  scarcely  happen 
without  the  other,  and  as  one  extreme  of  I 
weather  generally  follows  .another,  when 
tlie  weather  has  been  very  cold  for  as 
long  a  period  as  usual,  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  it  will  not  cojitinue  so  much  longer, 
and  of  course  there  will  be  a  thaw  ;  just 
as  after  a  long  season  of  dry  weather  we 
eipect  rain.  Jack  Frost. 

Lansingburgh,  17  Jan.,  1835. 

Political  Agriculture.  By  H.  C.  [For 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  and  Manufactures.] 

What  should  the  Government  of  the 
1  United   States  do  for  .\griculture  ?     This 
IS  an  important  inquiry.     Agriculture  is 
essentially  the  great  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  just  protection  of  commerce,  the 


fostering  of  our  manufactures,  and  all  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening  of  our  rivers,  the  forming  of  canals 
the  laying  of  railroads,  and  all  the  various 
facilities  and  forms  of  mutual  intercourse 
and  exchange,  arc  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
have  a  favorable  bearing  upon  its  prospe- 
rity  ;  but  our  particular  inquiry  is,  what 
ought  the  Government  to  do  to  promote 
the  art  and  science  itself;  to  make  its 
principles  better  known ;  to  improve  its 
practice  ;  to  excite  and  encourage  a  strong- 
er emulation  ;  and  to  increase  those  means 
and  facilities  for  its  advancement  which 
are  within  the  iMJwer  of  the  government 
alone. 

The  British  Government  has  been  most 
wise  in  their  concern  and  liberal  in  their 
expenditures  for  this  object.  They  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Agriculture,  nt  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  that  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  cause.  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  Under  their  direction,  an 
exact  and  complete  survey  was  made  of 
the  several  counties  of  England  and  Scot, 
land,  the  reports  of  which  surveys  were 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  They 
embody  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  contributed  in  an  effectual 
manner  to  the  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
ture ol  the  United  Kingdom. 

General  Washington,  himself  passion- 
ately devoted  to  agriculture,  familiar,  even 
amidst  all  his  various  concerns,  with  its 
practical  details,  and  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  in  some  letters  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  who  had  sent  him  some  of 
these  reports,  perceived  at  once  their  giv;it 
value,  and  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  similar  board  among  us,  whose 
labors  might  be  directed  with  equal  success 
to  the  same  valuable  results.  His  letters 
are  deservitig  of  attention,  and  1  here 
quote  parfe  oTtheni. 

»  Philadelphia,  20th  July,  1794. 
*«  1  have  received  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  approbation  the  specimens  of  the 
county  reports  you  have  sent  me.  Such 
a  general  view  of  the  ugriculture  in  the 
several  counties  of  Great  Britain  is  ex- 
tremely interestuig,  and  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing  very  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  con- 
cems  of  your  country,  aud  those  of  every 
other  wherein  they  are  read.  I  am  so 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution 
myself,  as  to  pray  you  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  direct  your  bookseller  to  continue 
to  forward  them  to  me,  accompanied  with 
the  cost,  which  shall  be  paid  to  his  order, 
or  remitted  as  soon  as  the  amount  is  made 
known  to  me.  When  the  whole  are  re- 
ceived, I  will  promote  as  far  as  in  me  lies 
the  reprinting  of  them  here. 

"  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more 
real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered 
to  my  country,  than  by  improving  its 
agriculture,  its  breed  of  useful  animals,  and 
other  branches  of  a  husbandman's  care  ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  any  place  more  condu- 
civc  to  this  end  than  the  one  you  have  in- 
troduced for  bringing  to  view  the  actual 
state  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
by  which  good  and  bad  habits  are  exhibited 
in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misconceived  ; 
for  the  accounts  given  to  th«  British  Board 


of  Agriculture  appear  in  general  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  so  as 
fully  to  answer  the  expectations  formed 
in  the  excellent  plan  which  produced 
them, — atfording,  at  the  same  time,  a  fund 
of  information,  useful  in  political  economy, 
and  serviceable  in  all  countries." 

A  second  letter  is  dated  Philadelphia, 
10th  July,  1795  :  "  I  could  not  omit  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  as  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Strickland  affords  me,  of  present- 
ing my  best  respects  to  you,  and  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  views  of  agriculture, 
in  the  different  counties,  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  for  the 
diploma  (received  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jay,)  admitting  me  a  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  For 
this  testimony  of  the  attention  of  that 
body,  and  for  the  honor  it  has  conferred  on 
me,  1  have  a  high  sense  ;  in  communicat- 
ing to  the  Board,  I  shall  rely  more  on 
your  goodness,  than  on  any  expression 
of  mine  to  render  it  acceptable,  I  •-  i:^-  " 

"  From  the  first  intimation  you  were 
|)leased  to  give  me  of  this  institution,  I 
conceived  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  its 
utility  ;  and  the  more  I  have  seen  and 
reflected  on  the  plan  since,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  its  importance,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  not  only  to  your 
own  country,  but  to  all  others  which  are 
not  t«x>  much  attached  to  old  and  bad 
habits  to  forsake  them  ;  and  to  new 
countries  that  are  just  beginning  to  form 
systems  tor  the  improvement  of  their  hus- 
bandry." 

A  third  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  is 
dated  Philadelphia,  10th  December,  1797  : 
"  The  result  of  the  experiments  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Foiilyce  must  be  aa 
curious  as  they  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  science  of  husbandry^  Not  le-ss  so 
will  be  ati  intelligent  solution  of  those  in- 
quiries relative  to  live  stock,  which  are 
handed  to  the  public." 

"  A  few  months  more,  say  the  third  of 
March  next,  and  the  scenes  of  ray  politi- 
cal life  will  close,  and  leave  me  in  the 
shades  of  retirement  ;  when,  if  a  few 
years  are  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it  (many  I 
cannot  expect,  being  upon  the  verge  of 
sixty-five,)  and  health  is  continued  to  me, 
I  shall  peruse  with  pleasure  and  edification, 
the  fruits  of  the  exertions  of  the  Board  for 
the  Improvement  of  Agriculture ;  and 
shall  have  leisure,  I  trust,  to  realize  some 
of  the  useful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  science  of  husbandry. 

'*  Until  the  above  period  shall  have  ar- 
rived, and  particularly  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  which  corrimenced 
the  5th  iiisi.,  i  can  give  but  little  attention 
to  maliurs  out  of  the  line  of  my  imme- 
diate  avocations.  I  did  not,  however.  Omit 
the  occasion  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
to  call  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture.  What  will  be 
the  result,  I  know  not  at  present,  but  if  it 
should  be  favorable,  the  hints,  which  you 
will  have  it  in  your  power  to  give,  cannot 
fail  of  being  gratefully  received  by  the 
members  who  may  constitute  the  Board.' 

1  regret  that  I  have  not  at  this  time  ac> 
cess  to  the  speech  to  which  he  refers  in 
this  letter;  but  it  is  understood  that  he 
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proposed  to  Congress  the  eatablishment  of 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  Great  Britain.  Such 
were  the  views  of  this  great  man,  this  true 
patriot,  of  the  importance  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture  to  the  United  States ; 
and  of  means  within  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Government,  by  which  they  could 
most  essentially  subserve  its  advancement 
and  prosperity.  It  is  certain  it  has  not  re- 
ceived that  direct  attention  and  patronage 
to  which  it  is  entitled;  and  though  the 
Government  has  done  something  for  the 
protection  of  the  wool  grower,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  silk  and  sugar,  by  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  valuable  treatises 
on  these  two  important  subjects,  yet  very 
little  has  been, nothing  compared  with  what 
might  be,  may  1  not  add,  ought  to  be  done, 
both  for  these  and  other  important  interests 
of  agriculture.  The  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  like  the  English 
Board,  composed  of  a  few  of  our  most  en- 
lightened,  enterprising,  and  patriotic  farm- 
ers,  or  planters,  whether  in  Congress  or 
out  of  it,  who  would  give  their  attention  to 
obtain  a  thorough  agricultural  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  would  be  of  the  highest 
benefit.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  universal 
advantage,  and  in  which  no  party  views 
could  mingle,  unless  they  were  forced  in 
by  violence,  I  can  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  if  it  were  distinctly  presented  and 
urgedupon  Congress  by  a  respectable  array 
of  names,  in  different  partsof  the  country, 
it  would  be  favorably  considered.  But  if 
the  plan  should  be  thought  too  extensive  to 
be  feasible  by  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  ought  to  be  urged  upon  the 
different  States.  Let  the  Empire  State, 
the  magnificent  republic  of  New- York, 
take  the  lead  in  this  as  in  other  splendid 
essays  of  improvement.  Massachusetts, 
never  behind  in  any  good  work  for  the  ge. 
nerul  welfare,  and  Pennsylvania,  now  al- 
most breathless  in  her  public  enterprises, 
will  no  doubt  follow  in  her  train  ;  and,  hi 
due  time,  a  mass  of  agricultural  intelligence 
would  be  obtained,  and  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense,  which  would,  in -its  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  States  who  should 
undertake  such  a  thorough  agricultural 
survey  of  their  own  territories,  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  a  hundred  times  its 
cost. 

With  a  view  of  communicating  my  own 
ideas  more  fully,  and  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  others  to  the  subject,  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  presuming  too  much  if 
I  subjoin  such  a  form  of  memorial  as  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  a  future 
session,  with  the  names  of  many  of  our 
distinguished  and  influential  fellow-citizens 
attached  to  it ;  and  if  it  should  fail  of  sue- 
cess  there,  or  there  should  be  so  little  hope 
of  success  as  to  discourage  and  prevent  tlie 
application,  such  an  one  as  might  properly 
be  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of  several 
of  our  States,  hoping  that  at  least  there  the 
obvious  advantages  of  such  a  survey 
might,  from  being  nearer,  be  more  fully 
seen,  and  the  project  be  received  with  fa- 
vor. I  am  very  far  from  presuming  that 
this  is  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  the 
particular  object, — that  is,  a  thorough  agri- 


cultural survey  of  the  country  ;  and  enter- 
tain  no  exclusive  partiality  for  my  own 
own  views  ;  but  this  is  a  mode  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  with  all  due  respect  I 
leave  it  to  the  wise,  inteltigent,  and  patri- 
otic, among  the  friends  of  agriculture,  to 
suggest  a  better. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opi- 
nions. By  S.  F.  [For  the  New-York 
Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine.] 
Butter. — Tliere  are  three  requisites  iu 
producing  an  easy  separation  of  cream — 
the  milk  should  have  a  large  surfiMse,  be 
kept  perfectly  still,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  54  to  56  degrees.  If  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  cream,  the  milk  should  not  be 
skimmed  as  soon  as  it  curdles.  The  best 
butter,  however,  is  ma<le  from  the  cream 
that  rises  first.  If  the  room  containing  the 
milk  is  too  warm  in  the  hot  season,  the  floor 
should  be  often  washed,  and  salt  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  over  it.  The  sooner  the 
cream  is  churned  the  better  will  be  the  but- 
ter, and  the  less  the  laaer  is  washed  with 
water,  the  more  deli«aie^and  pleasant  will 
be  its  flavor.  Iu  theJalPand  winter,  Mr.  W. 
Allen,  of  North  Andover,  obtains  butter  by 
churning  ten  minutes.  He  raises  his  cream 
to  72  or  73  degrees.  ?  f| 

Cut  Staw  for  Horses.— At  this  season 
of  the  year,  horses  that  are  used  much,  or 
that  perspire  freely,  are  apt  to  take  cold,  and 
become  hide-bound.  They  require  once  or 
twice  a  couple  of  table  npoonfuls  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  their  food,  whicTi  skonld  be  of 
cut  straw,  and  corn  and  cob,  and  oats, 
ground  together.  If  well  curried,  their 
skins  will  soon  be  loose,  and  they  will  begin 
to  thrive  immediately. 

Hav  on  Barn  Floors. — When  hny,  par- 
ticularly  clover,   is   thrown  on    the  floor, 

much  of  it,  and  the  most  valuable  part,  too, 
breaks  and  crumbles  into  so  small  pieces, 
that   the  fork  will  not  take  them  up.    In 
most  barns,  this  is  entirely  wasted  or  shov- 
ed  out  into  the  yard,  wbere  but  compara- 
tively little  of  it  is  picked  up  by  the  stock. 
•'  I,"  says  an  aged  farmer,  "  keep  my  barn 
floor  as  clean  as  my  wife's  parlor,  and  every 
day  shovel  intojanold  sleigh  or  box,  which  i 
keep  standing  by,  all  the  leaves,  seeds,  and 
fine  parts  of  the  hay.     This  makes!su]>erior 
feed  for  my  cows :  if  moistened  with  water,  | 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  meal  added,  I 
and  given  about  the  time  of  calving,  nothing  I 
appears  more  nourishing  to  them.  { 

Morus  Multicaulis. — Seeds  of  this  plant  I 
have  been  sown  in  this  country,  in  the  vici-  | 
nily   of  Northumberland,  Mass.,   I    think.  ; 
Perhaps   some  reader    of  the    New- York  | 
Farmer  will  state  the  result  in  reference  to 
this  plant  being  a  mere  variety.     It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  French   Royal    Society   of 
Agriculture  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species  | 
— that  its  seed  will  not  produce  its  like —  ^ 
that  it  cannot  be  preserved  except  by  pro-  j 
pagsiting  it  by  layers,  cuttings  and  grafts —  j 
and  that  it  is  exclusively  by  these  means 
that  the  Chinese  have  reared  this  plant  from 
time  inunemorial. 

Stone  Wall  for  Sheep. — A  farm  well 
fenced  with  stone  is  luuch  more  valuable 


than  one  with  rails,  even  if  suitable  timber 
grows  on  the  farm.  There  is,  however, 
one  drawback.  One  unruly  sheep  will 
take  a  flock  over  a  whole  faroK  and  soon 
learn  them  to  skip  over  the  best  of  wall 
fences,  with  so  much  ease  that  it  is  iropossi. 
ble  to  keep  them,  exce)H  where  they  are 
disposed  to  remain.  Some  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry 
on  this  account.  If  the  stone  wall  is  high, 
and  well  faced,  and  the  pasture  good,  sheep 
may  often  be  kept  without  much  inconveni- 
ence  or  damage.  Ordinary  stone  fences, 
with  a  top  rail,  will  not   prevent  unruly 

sheep  from  scaling  them.  They  will  ap- 
proach  the  fence  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  skip  over  it  with  the  ease  of  a  deer.  If 
the  top  rail  is  made  to  project  over  towards 
the  field  in  which  the  sheep  are,  it  answers 
a  much  better  purpose.  The  best  top  rail 
in  red  cedar,  with  all  the  limbs  left  on  to  the 
length  of  two  feet.  If  two  fields  are  fenced 
in  this  manner  a  farmer  need  not  be  troublMl 
with  unruly  sheep.  Alternating  them  in 
these  tots  will  ever  afford  good  pasture,  and 
enrich  the  ground. 


Swine.      By    H.    C.      [For    the    New. 

York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 

Magazine.] 

Mr.  Editor  :  To  inquisitive  minds 
facts  are  always  instructive  and  valuable. 
<(  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do." 
This  is  a  lesson  of  the  highest  practical 
utility.  The  experiments  of  others  ex- 
cite competition,  and  their  success  en- 
courages and  animates  our  exertions.  For 
these  reasons  1  propose  to  give  you,  from 
my  agricultural  minutes,  a  few  accounts 
of  the  success  of  some  individuals  in  fat- 
tening swuie.  1  shall  not  refer  to  any 
examples  of  hogs  which  have  been  kept 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  on  account  of 
their  extraoi-dinary  size  have  been  carried 
through  the  country  fur  exhibition.  Some 
of  these  have  been  of  an  enormous  size. 
But  1  propose  to  give  you  the  weight  of 
some  which  have  been  fatted  for  consump- 
tion, and  their  weight,  when  dressfd  for 
the  market.  I  shall  put  down,  where  they 
are  ascertained,  the  place  and  year  where 
and  when  they  have  been  raised,  their 
owners'  names,  their  age,  and  weight. 

1815— Eli  Couley,  Deerficld.  Mass.,  UUmI  eigkl.  Tbejr 
wpre  all  <»f  oi\fi  litter,  aod  were  19  month* 
old.  Tlieir  weight  as  subjoined— 577, 492, 5tO, 
423,  492,  445,  4U5,  455— total 3S09  lb*. 

1823— P.  Denton,  Gn-enfield,  N.  V. 

four  piss,  9monthi>  17  days,  ut.  348, 

318,  310,  308— total, 1284    " 

1824 — Oliver  Cliickfring,  Shrewsbury,  Mau. 

oiK>,  19  months 650  '• 

G.  Wlieelock,    do. 

one,  20  raontlifl, 584  ** 

1825— Mask*"!!  Warn,  Rhodeatuwn,  N.  J.  : 

one, 740  •* 

Johnston,  Bridgton,  N.J. 
two,  19  montlM, 1100    '• 

1823— Enoch  James,  Deerfiold,  N.  II. 

one,  18  months, 716    " 

Smith,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

five  1k>^«,  the  oklext  12  m<>tah»,  four  ' 

less  than  1 1  ntontlia  ;  largest,  329  Iba.; 
Bmallest,  268 ;  weight  of  ihe  whide.  .1501  " 

1829— Stary  Hall,  Portainooth,  N.  H. 

one,  22  months 682  " 

Thi«  liog  ^:iiiM>d  500riw.  ill  lf>Ha  ihuii 
a  year.   He  was  of  the  By  Held  breed. 

1830 — ALuuiou  Sesvk>iu>,  Cumberland,  R.  1. 

one, ,'. €75    •» 

one 645     " 

Kichd.  Incisure,  Swanzcy,  R.  I. 

one,20month8, • 718     " 

1831— John  King,  Medft>rd,  Maaa. 

one,  30  montlu, 7W    " 
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^  Samuel  Dare,  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

-    ;    V     one 954;.lb«. 

Weight  alive,  1074  lb«.        -^^.j^-jw^ms^ 

D.  Rowell,  iMadison, 

■ix  h»f«,  wt.  427,  436,  449,  483,  492, 
538— lotal 2825    " 

Capt.  Mackay,  Weston, 

two  hogs,  20  raontlw— wt.. . . ... .  .1218    " 

Fanner  in  Dunning  street,  N.  Y 

twenty-nine  hogJ,  aveiage  wt  each  400    " 

1832— Earl  Stimson,  Galway,  N.  Y. 

twenty  liogs,  average  wt.  each 414 

]932 — Asa  Littlefield,  Framingham,  Mara. 

one,  18  to  19  montlis, 678    " 

1834— In  Nantucket,  Mass. 

one 470    " 

Increase  in  267  days,  -".'5  lbs. 

Sable  Kogera,  Springfield,  .Mass. 

one,  2  years  old, 703    " 

E.  Thayer,  Charlemont,  Mass. 

one,  17  months, 542    " 

.  -  Pittaton,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y. 
two,  15  months 893    " 

— —  Lanaingburgh,  N.  Y. 

one,  14  months, 4121  •* 

R.  Benedict,  Lagrange,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
sixteen  hogs,  average  each 333     " 

8.  B.  Clapp,  Laerange, 

one,  10  iiioiulis, 310    " 

Called  the  Mocho  breed  ;  probably 
aume  local  designation. 

Andrew  Lake,  Sharon,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
twenty-one  hogs,  average  wt 351    " 

. Doty,  Hempstead,  L.  1. 

Two  hogs,  14  montlis  old,  one,. ...  611     " 

" 578    " 

F   The  above  were  fed  upon  apples  and 

milk  through  the  last  of  the  sum- 
^  mer;  in  the  fall,  upon  Indian  meal, 
, '  how  prepared  is  not  known. 

De  Wolfe,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

two  hogs,    one, 432    " 

" 482    " 

1835 — Eben.  Burrill,  Jr.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Three  hogs,  age  not  ascertained,  but 
believed  not  to  exceed  19  months  : 

one 492    " 

" 610    " 

" 743    ' 

■Total 1845  " 

Solomon  Williams,  Deerfield,  Mass.  J 

one, 482  " 

1^" 528  " 

.     ■      Total 1010    " 

Such  results  as  the  above  are  certainly 
remarkable  and  encouraging.      Much,  un- 
doubtedly,  of  such  success  is  owing  to  the 
particular   breed  of  hogs  ;  not  a  little  to 
the  management  and  mode  of  feeding.    In 
no  branch  of  husbandry  has  there   been 
greater  and  more  acknowledged  improve, 
menl  than  in  the  race  of  swine,  within  in- 
deed  the  memory  of  most  of  us.     This 
improvement,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  butchers  and  pack- 
ers of  pork   in  Boston,   has   added   hun. 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Massachu. 
setts.     The  origin  of  the  Byfield   breed  I 
perfectly  well  remember.     A  respectable 
friend  of  mine,   living   in   Byfield,  one  of 
the  parishes  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  being  at 
market  one  day    in  New  bury  port,  found 
a  small  Chinese  boar  pig,  recently  arrived 
in  a  vessel  from  India  or  Canton  ;  which 
\  ''obtained  and  carried  home  in  his  pannier 
or  r-irket  cart;  for  it  was  then  common 
to  cu.. y  moat  to   market    in   two  large 
square  baskets,  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
saddle,   where    the   furmer    rode.      From 
this  animal  he  propagated  the  stock  with 
success,  which  has  spread    through    the 
whole  country,  and  even  to  Europe,  under 
the  same   name.     This   could   not   have 
been  far  from  the  year  1790,  and  this  good 
inan  and  excellent  farmer  is  still  living. 


Since  that  time  various  crosses  have  been 
made,  and  other  valuable  breeds  introduc* 
ed  into  the  country.  Without  question, 
the  finest  boar  in  appearance  which  I 
have  ever  seen  is  owned  by  Dav^  Hosack, 
Esq.,  M.  D.,  at  his  magnificent  establish- 
ment at  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson ;  whose 
superlatively  tine  stock  of  Improved  Dur- 
ham Cows,  not  surpassed,  and,  when  the 
number  is  considered,  not  equalled  by  any, 
which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
and  whose  admirable  flock  of  pure  Dishley 
bucks  and  ewes,  reflect  the  highest  honor 
upon  his  public  spirit,  and  his  truly  pa- 
triotic liberality.  Mr.  Caleb N.  Bement, 
of  Albany,  the  keeper  of  an  excellent 
hotel  in  Market  street,  a  spirited  and  in- 
telligent farmer,  as  well  as  a  courteous 
and  attentive  landlord,  has,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Hosack,  a  boar  from  his 
stock,  which  promises  extremely  well. 
He  has  likewise  a  cow  from  the  improved 
stock  of  I.  Whitaker,  of  England,  of  most 
extraordinary  excellence  in  appearance 
and  product ;  and  much  other  stock,  de- 
serving the  attention  and  examination  of 
every  admirer  of  fine  animals. 

H.  C. 
Meadowbanks,  Jan.  7,  1835. 


Tanner^s  Bark  and  Leaf  Mould  for  Straw- 
berries. By  D.  F.  A.  [For  the  New- 
York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine.] 

Mk.  Fleet  :  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer  I  notice  a  communication  by  H.  H., 
on  the  use  of  tanner's  bark  in  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  strawberry.  I  tried  it  some 
years  since,  and  though  a  very  good  thing, 
it  has  some  disadvantages  :  First,  it  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor 
to  the  fruii;  secondly,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured at  all  times,  and  then  but  in  few 
places,  unless  at  too  much  expense.  I  have 
this  year  tried  a  substitute,  which  I  recom- 
mend in  preference,  as  every  wood  or  cop- 
pice will  furnish  the  material.  ^      ; 

Rake  away  all  the  loose  leaves  from  a 
eorner  or  hollow,  where  they  annually  set- 
tle, and  gather  the  coarse  mould  beneath  ;  or 
prefer  the  decayed  wood  from  an  old  stump 
or  fallen  tree,  that  has  decomposed,  until  it 
has  become  nearly  in  appearance  like  tan- 
ner's bark.  It  is  without  that  astringent 
quality,  and  will  answer  in  all  respects, 
prevent  weeds,  preserve  moisture,  warmth 
in  winter,  foo<l  in  spring,  and  by  selecting 
the  wood  from  different  trees,  a  variety  of 
tints  may  be  formed  that  will  make  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  when  this  chilly  season  de- 
prives us  of  so  much  of  our  garden  foliage. 
I  subjoin  my  method  of  cultivating.  In  the 
fall,  cover  the  beds  sUghtly  with  straw,  and 
burn  all  down ;  then  dig  in  between  the 
hills  with  a  trowel  or  deep  hoe,  rake  smooth, 
and  replace  with  a  fresh  dressing  two  inch- 
es thick,  for  winter  protection,  ice.  The 
hills  ought  to  be  no  more  than  twelve  inch- 
es apart,  and  two  or  three  stems  in  a  hill. 
While  the  fruit  is  setting,  water  morning 
and  evening,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  salt  to 
each  pail  of  rain  or  river  water ;  if  well  wa- 


tered, it  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  some 
days.  A  bed  planted  from  any  good  variety 
in  full  bearing  will,  thus  treated,  always  in- 
sure  a  crop.  Karly  in  September  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  choosing  the  first  made 
runner  plants,  or  some  ofisets  for  immediate 
bearing.  The  runners  will  come  in  the  se- 
cond  and  third  season.  D.  F.  A^^. 

December,  1634. 


SUPPLTINQ    THE    CrfT     WITH     WaTER-— lo    thS 

board  of  Alderman  last  evening,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  supplying  the  eitf  with 
water,  was  read  and  accepted.  "The  pian^Mys 
the  Times  *-  it  to  obtain  water  fron  the  Crotoa 
tiver — the  grand  reservoir  for  the  city  to  be  the 
summit  of  Muiiay  Hill,  about  three  miles  out, 
and  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  hoaee  in 
the  city.  The  cost  of  bringing  water  to  Murray 
Hill,  is  calculated  to  be  $4,250,000.  and  from 
thence  through  ihe  city  $1,262,000  more.making 
in  all  95,512,000.  The  pipes  already  down  will 
answer  tor  a  part,  and  iheir  cost  may  be  taken 
from  the  above  amount.  It  was  stated  that  in 
110  fires  last  year  the  loss  of  property  which 
was  insured  amounted  to  $910,931,  and  that 
there  was  about  half  as  much  more  not  covered 
by  nsurance.  The  loss  by  fire  in  the  city  of 
New  York  averages  91.000,000  a  year,  os« 
fifth  ot  the  cost  of  the  |irojected  water  works, 
most  of  which  would  be  saved  by  a  ready  and 
abundant  supply  of  water."  .  ■  "  ;  11^ T-r  ?**-' 
We  trust  the  Board  of  Assistants  will,  at  tbeir 
next  meeting,  concur  with  the  Aldermen,  and 
that,  at  the  Spring  Election,  there  will  be  a  clear 
vote  in  favor  of  this  useful,  this  magnificent,  sod 
only  certain,  project. 

23d  CO.\GRCSS-Secon«l  Seeston.    '     .  ° 

hIST  OF  ACTS  ---^ 

Passed  nt  the  second  session  of  the  23d  Congrett. 

An  act  to  render  permanent  the  present  ixodr 
of  supplying    tite    Army  of    the  United  States, 
and  fixing  iho  salary  of  certain  clerke  therein 
named. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Bragdon,  Da. 
vid  Chase,  and  the  owners  of  the  scboonir  Hal. 
cyon.' 

An  act  for  t)ie  relief  of  Charles  Gordon,  and 
the  crew  of  the  schooner  Two  Sons. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  P.  Zantxinger, 
Purser  in  the  Navy  of  ihe  United  States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Silas  D.  Fisher. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Menrin  P.  Mix. 

An  act  for  (he  relief  of  Humphrey  B.  Gwath* 
mcy- 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Hailc.    <-  ;<<  *<^- 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan  Edwards. 

An  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Simuel  S.  Lord,  and 
the  owners  and  crew  of  the  fishing  schooner 
Mary  and  Sally,  of  Vork.  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances  LasccU  and 
others.  Michigan  volunteers.  ,      _,    ^  _ 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Butler.^,*.  ^''''' 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Job  Barton.        r"  '  ^j" "  " 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Kincaid.  ^i^""    "  '  •' 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stevens  Smith,  and  the 
heirs  of  Patrick  McRowan  and  crew  of  the  fishing  - 
I  schooner  Rising  Slates,  of  Bath  Bay,  in  the  Slats 
of  Maine. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mathew  0.  Perrjr,  a' ' 
Master  Commandant  in  the  Navy  of  the  Uni(e4^ 
States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  R.  Shubrick.  of  the 
United  Stales  Navy. 

An  act  for  the    relief  of  Riddle,    Beetle,  and  ' 
Heidiagton.  _ -- 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Avery.>^  j"   >' 

Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  Gatlin. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Owens. 

An  act  fer  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of 
Thomas  Clemmons. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sbubael  Contm. '''   ^^ ' ' 
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Aa  ace  for  the  relief  ihe  legal  representativea 
of  Aaron  Smith. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Ball. 

An  act  for  the  final  adjus'ment  of  the  claims 
to  land  in  the  southeastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  lla«iiell  and 

An  a«t  for  the  relief  of  John  Ck>Uin»,  a  Boldier 
i«f«l»e  «e*«lutionary  war.  ,     .  . 

An  act  for  the  final  adjustment  of  claims  to 
lands  in  the  Slate  of  Louisiana. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to    Amasa  A.  lim. 

An  act  to  regulate  \he  pay  of  the  Navy  of  the 

United  Slates.  ^         .      . 

An  act  graating  a  pension  to  Isaac  Janvier. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  1  ripleit. 

An  act  authorising  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  refund  to  Richard  Buunan  the  tonnage 
^uiy  imposed  on  the  schooner  Brandy  wine. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Wm.  Wilgea. 

Anacr  for  the  relief  of  Simeon  Meachum,  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Dominick 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Mead. 
An  act  gr.  niing  a  pension  to  Benjamin  Leslie. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Young. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Awkward. 
An  act  granting  pensions   to  William  Baden 
«nd  James  Harrington.  ;    \ 

An  act  tor  the  relief  of  John  Ashton. 
An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Gerod*Ile. 
An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Shelmer> 

^ine. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Gilbert. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  reprcsenla- 
(ivea  of  John  Mullown«y. 

An  aet  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Morton. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy  Jordan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  an(i  legal  re. 
^esentatives  of  Bailey  £.  Clarke. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
iaaue  letters  patent  to  James  Jones. 

An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Swartwood. 
I?  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  E.  Boutwell 
«nd  David  Pearson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Page. 

An  act  to  allow  further  time  to  complete  the 
issaing  and  locating  of  mihtary  land  warrants 
during  the  late  war. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Ruford. 

An  act  to  make  appropriations  lor  the  payment 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  other  pensioaera^wf  the 
United  States,  lor  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty.five. 

An  act  to  extend  the  lime  of  issuing  military 
and  land  warrants  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutioary  army. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  army  for  the  year  oneHhousand  eiglii  hun. 
4lrtd  and  thirty.five. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  ludian  Department,  for  ihc  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Mooi'e. 

All  act  making  appropriations  fur  ^he  riaval 
aervioe  iisr  ^m  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
And  thirty.five. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  Indian  aniiu. 
ilies  and  other  similar  objects  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.five. 

An  acl  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  <'  an  act  au. 
tliorixing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Potomac,  and  repealing  all  acta  in  relation 
thereto." 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C.  Seaton. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Bryant. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Laroard  Stallow. 

An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Richard  T.  Archer. 

An  act  to  change  the  place  of  holding  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  of  ihe  District 
of  Mississippi. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Tice,  assignee  of 
William  Pennington. 
Anactgraniing  a  pension  to  Noah  Miller,  an 

invalid  major  of  the  militia. 

An  act  making  appropriations  lor  certain 
roads,  and  for  examinations  and  surveys,  fur 
the  year  one  thoaaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
five. 

An  act  placing  Captain  Cole,  a  Seneca  Indian 
Chief,  on  the  pension  roll. 

An  act  making  additional  appropriations  for  the 


Delaware  breakwater,  and  for  certain  harborR, 
and  removing  obetructionj  in  end  at  the  mouths 
of  certain  rivers,  for  ihc  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty.five. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  O'Neale  and 
Robert  Morrison. 

An  act  for  <he  relief  of  Benjamin  Holland. 

An  act  authorizeing  the  construction  of  a  Dry 
Dock  for  the  Naval  service. 

An  act  making  app  opriations  fur  building  light 
boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  and  placing 
buoys  fur  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty, 
five,  and  for  ether  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  City  Council  of  St. 
Augustine  to  widen  a  street  in  St.  Augustine* 

An  act  to  authorize  lelteis  patent  to  be  issued 
to  Francis  B.  Of  den. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  expenses  of  Government  for  the  year 
one  thousaml  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  for  the  continua. 
lion  of  the  Cuniberland  Koad. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Wapaughkonea  to  Lima,  in  the  Stale 
of  Ohie. 

An  act  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of  Consuls, 
Commercial  Agents,  and  others,  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands  bu. 
longing  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

An  act  for  improving  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Raisin,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

An  ac:  granting  to  the  borcugh  of  Michilimack- 
inac  certain  grounds  for  public  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  completion  of  certian  improve, 
meiits  in  Florida. 

Au  act  for  therelief  of  Col.  J.  Eugene  Leitens. 
dorfer. 

All  aet  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Moses  Shepherd,  deceased. 

An  act  fur  the  relief  of  John  Dougherty,  an 
Indian  Agent. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lemuel  Tanner,  as- 
signee of  Pierre  Dufresne. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Military  Barracks  at  New  Orleans. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  further  compensation 
ofihe  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Deiawaie. 

All  act  to  authorize  the  conslrnctieu  of  a  rail- 
road upon  the  public  lands  irom  Tallahassee  to 
St.  Marks,  in  Florida. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act 
lo  authorize  the  inhabitants  ot  the  3tct«  <ii  Louisi- 
ana to  entur  the  back  lands. 

An  act  to  continue  the  office  of  Commission- 
er of  Pensions. 

An  act  for  the  continuation  and  repair  of  tho 
Cumberland  Road,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  India- 
na,  and  Illinois. 

An  act  to  complete  certain  roads  of  the  Terri. 
tory  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  in  amendment  of  the  acts  for  the  pun. 
tahment  of  efTences  against  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  establish  branches  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  to  compromise  the  claims  allowed  bv  the 
commissioners  under  the  Treaty  with  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded  Oct.  14,  1832. 

An  act  further  to  suspend  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  ot  **  an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  approv- 
ed Jiiiy  14,  1832. 

An  act  further  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  commission 
fur  carrying  into  effoct  the  convention  with 
France. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Justus  Cobb. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Eckright. 
An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Sulumon  Case. 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Dis. 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  held  at  Clarksburg. 

An  act  supplementaiy  to  an  act  entitled  "an 
act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construction  and 
use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  into  and  within  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

An  act  to  provide  for  paying  certain  pensioners 
at  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

An  act  to  extend  the  patent  of  Robert  Eastman, 
for  a  further  period  of  seven  years. 
Joint  Resolution,  giving  the  right  of  way  thro' 


■he  properly  of  the  Uni'ed  States  M  fiarf«i^ 
Ferry,  tujhe  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company*. 

Resolution  for  the  (sale)  of  %  Lion  and  two 
Hoises,  received  at  a  present  by  tha  Consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Tangier,  from  tha  Empeior 
of  Vlorocco. 

Resolution  presenting  a  gold  medal  to  Geo. 
Croghan,  and -a  sword  to  each  of  the  officer* 
under  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  in  Uie  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  m 
1813. 


The  President  has  recognized  Nicholas  D.  C. 
MoLLER,  as  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Venezue- 
la,  for  the  city  of  New  York.  .  , 

Massachusetts — Governor  Davis  transmit* 
ted  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
resigning  the  office  ot  Goremor  and  accepting 
that  of  Senator  in  Congress.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ornor  Armstrong,  by  the  Constitution,  is  empow'- 
ered  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  tho 
prerogatives  of  Governor,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  until  a  Governor  shall  have  bdco 
chosen  and  qualified  in  his  stead. 

The  Arabian  horses,  lately  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  t>  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  were  sold  at  auction,  at  Wsah. 
ington,  on  Monday,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  Congress.  One  was  bought  by  Mr.  Fioumojr 
of  Virginia,  for  1205  dollars  ;  and  the  other,  hf 
Messrs.  Ilorton  and  Tammany,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  860  dollars. 

The  Boston  Transcriittof  Monday  evening  says 
••The  Frigate  Conttttution  got  under  way  this 
morning  ai  halt  past  1 1,  and  was  towed  oat  of  tbs 
harbor  by  the  steamboat  Bangor.** 

Extract  from  ihe  Gmtit  NuticnaL 

Marseilles,  Dec.  19,  1834. 
General  ttutenunt  of  commeree,  of  France,  1833. 

The  second  result  oUcred  by  the  administratioit 
nf  the  cuaium-house,  in  its  Tahleuu  Genrtal.  ia 
that  ot  the  whole  of  our  relations  with  each  of  ths 
great  commercial  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  continue  to  be  placed  very 
far  ahead  of  the  nations  with  which  we  hold  the 
most  extensive  trade.  In  1833  our  importations 
amuunteii  tu  99,079,212  francs,  and  ourezporta- 
lions  to  ll7,3'J(;,d3(>  Irancs.  After  the  United 
States,  the  following  is  the  order  of  lh«  Powers 
with  which  our  relations  are  the  most  sxteusiva  : 

laipmw.  £X|>oru. 

Bi!|land,  couiprlsini;  M.ilta,  Oib- 

r.tlur,  and  llie  IcNiiaa  IslawU,..  39,74l,ri39  116,195  8M 

nelgiuii &<,Kt4,U33  5-2,3M.ISn 

:^puiii.inclU(tiiielli«:Caii;«rv  Idanda  41,844,395  09,491,500 

Sardinia.  iilanU  itiid  cniiiiuani 66.737,6U0  49,4J87|m 

Aii!!(ri.i,   including  ihe  Lombard 

VciiitUin  Kiiisduni 48,34.1,379  fi,G57,4Sl 

Switzerland 31,10.003  58,191.499 

Germany SS.-ViT.ilte  4I.94S.770 

Russia i23,lU3.H0U  ]0,S5S,79I 

Priuj^ia SU,49l,£)j  7,40I,06H 

India 37,406,138  S,3US,Ili! 

TuTkey,   including  tha  islaadu  ur 

the  Arclii;)ela£o n,:64,9U  14,413,779 

§  The  following    statements    are  taken  from 
the  official   tables  for  the    financial  yeara,  ending 
the  30>h  Sspicmber  of  each  year. 
Imports  from  France. 

Years.  TiMal  Silk*.  VVim-.  Rrandy. 

IRj4  8  1'JI.HiO  SJt40  000  300  0(10  5<IU.aM) 

]83.-i  1 1. 836  0(10  5C3i0uU  412  000  Wil.OOO 

1836  9^9(IUU«  4.131000  CTtSOiie  450  000 

1H37  9  449IXIU  4.Sai0lW  565  (100  6(«4  MM 

1K28  10.388  (klfi  :i.98J  000  438  000  I  L«4  000 

18-.>9  <)6I7  0(X)  4.*3tail0>)  444  000  614  Om» 

18.111  M.-J4 1.0011  as  18  000  465  000  SIDAW 

lt<31  I4  7:i-<.unu  0.8f8.WW  r>5Mi00  3.<6.0U0 

18:13  ]3.755.(I0U  5  044  0(«  903  000  615.000 

IB33  13.<J£t.000  6.3^.003  990.000  830  000 

Exporla  to  France. 

Cotton.  Am  ion.  Pr  ton. 

Venn.      Total.  lb«.  Value,      cleared,  cloar'il. 

i8-:t   i0  55eiir>')  40t;<>>ooo  r.^rui.oiio   ioi.mm    esau 

181.1  ]i88io.Mt  3(ioie(KW  5»iG<xiu  jou .vm  14..Vin 

l&in  13.IIMi.Mlll  C^.34J.U0ll  H.|7tS.O0O  ISIJMIO  I6.0UII 

1(^37  1J.V:.>.II0<)  70.43J.O(XI  7  35(1  .(Ml  ]47.7l»  J6  6tlU 

1H3;)  LMtit^OiO  5X4^1.000  5  903  000  13U.300  14^1 

IHAt  13.1'33t)00  n7.4(>4.0U(>  fi.BJS.OoO  1S7.700  13.100   ' 

It»t  11.806000  7.'i|Uj.U'U  7.G4t>.<)UU  148.7UU  ll40n 

1831  9.e."3  00U  4«.J87.0<(0  4.eCt.(lU0  9B.H00  7Jf« 

1833  13.345.000  77.4''7.(iOO  7.733.000  r.'3JS00  91. «» 

1S33  14.435.000  76.t!»00tt  8.84S.000  119.800  23.4e» 
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Novel,  Practicable,  and  Clieap  Mode  of 
obtaining  Good  Crops  of  Wheat.  By 
O.  P.  Q.  To  the  Editor  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  Complete  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Economist,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  a  work  of  great  merit, 
the  following  directions  are  given  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  on  the  juitliority  of 
John  Townsend,  of  Andovtr,  Conn.  We 
make  only  a  short  extract :  After  a  crop 
of  corn,  "  plough  tliree  inches  deep,  and 
spread  on  evenly  four  or  five  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  ,  and  sow  three  pecks 
of  good  clean  wjieat  to  the  acre,  and  un- 
less something  disastrous  happen,  the 
summer  /hllowing  your  garufr  may  he 
filled  with  the  finest-  wheat." 

Now,  we  ask,  very  respectfully,  of  the 
"editor  of  the  Complete  Farmer,"  to 
whose  authority  we  have  heen  long  dis- 
posed  to  defer,  to  inform  us  who  is  the 
happy  farmer,  saving  always  Mr.  Jno. 
Townsend,  of  Connecticut,  wlio  has  ma- 
nure  enough,  and  time  enough  to  put  it 
on,  to  spread  evenly  four  or  five  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  over  his  wheat  fields? 
and  to  let  us  know  whether  "any  thing 
disastrous"  has  happened  to  Mr  Town- 
send  since  he  adopted  this  very  pleasant 
and  feasible  operation  ?  This  is  hook- 
farming  with  a  witness.  O.  P.  Q. 

Stones  on  Tillable  Ground. — It  is  the 
practice  of  most  farmers  to  pick  the  stones 
off  their  fields  after  they  are  laid  dovrn  to 
grass  the  spring  prior  to  mowing.  Is  it 
not  better  to  carry  them  off  when  putting  in 
the  seed,  and  prior  fo  the  last  harrowing. 
By  thus  doing,  grain  and  grass  will  grow 
in  the  places  occupied  by  tlie  stones  ;  and 
these  are  often  very  considerable  portions 
of  the  surface.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  up  the  stones.  Last 
fall,  I  sowed  five  acres  of  stony  ground 
with  wheat  and  rye,  and  picked  off  all  the 
stones  after  tlie  seed  was  sown,  and  before 
the  harrowing  was  finished.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  field  was  very  much  improved. 


Plaster  of  Paris. — At  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  gypsum  answers  a  v^-ry  good 
purpose  on  clover  ;  and  yrt  salt  water  as- 
cends near  a'luuidred  an«l  filty  niih'S  above 
this.  On  Long  Island,  it  is  sup))osed  not 
to  succeed  on  jiccount  of  the  proximity  of 
salt  wateri 

Clover  with  Oats. — Many  of  the  farm- 
ers in  West  (Uii'-stcr  and  Putnam  counties 
BOW  clover  seed  with  their  oats — think  it 
takes  belter  than  with  rye  or  wheat.  The 
ordinary  rotation  in  most  parts  of  tliis  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  is  corn,  oats,  rye,  or 
wheat  with  clover.  In  order  to  secure  the 
enriching  properties  of  clover,  I  should  sup- 
pose, even  in  this  rotation,  il  would  be 
profitable  to  sow  clover  with  a  view  of  turn- 
ing  it  under  fif<r  rye  or  wheat  in  the  fall. 
The  expense  of  seed  and  sowing  is  but  a  tri- 
fle.  The  pasture,  from  the  tinx-  the  oats  are 
cut  to  that  for  fall  ploughing,  will  pay  fur  all 
e.vpenses. 

Stockings. — Those  made  of  common 
vTool  are  .said  to  be  more  durable  than  from 
^erjno  wool.      .     ^  _^ 


<IJ>  TOtVJSSKIID  A  DL'RFE:E«c>r  Palmyra, 
tSanufaeturf.ra  of  Railroad  Rope,  liaving  removed  their 
■■Ktabliiihiiieniio  Hudson,  uiuki  ihe  rame  ul  Durfet,  May 
k  Co.  nfler  to  aupply  Rope  nl'  any  requiretl  length  (with- 
out tplice)  for  inclined  planet  orRailroacs  at  the  shortem 
notice,  and  deliverihem  in  any  of'the  principalcitiei  in 
(ha  United  States.     Aa  to  the  qualiiy  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arerercrredtoJ  B.  Jcrvlt.Enj;.  U.  ic.  H.  R.  R.Co.    Alba- 
ny ;  or  Jaine*  AKhibalil.  Engineer  Hudson  and    Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Conripany^Carbondale,  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylrania. 

Hutlaon,  Colu.nbia county,  New-York,  / 
January  19,  18.^3.  S 


KAIL.UOAU  9AST1KOS. 
M«NV  II  WARD,    P . npn.  i(>r<i  (tl  tiie  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace   and   Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
«he  l«,  chairs  iinil  kn<i«a,  and  every  other  Je«cription  v( 
CAi'liTiffi'  required  lor  railroads.  K-Iy  leliU 

PATEXT  fl  AaiDIEIlKD  SHIP*  Bi>ATt  ASiD 
RA1L.UOAD  liPlK.ES. 

^^  Railroad  Spike*  oi  ev.  ry  uescripiion  required, 
inaUi'  nl  the  Albany  Spike  Kaciory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Kart.iry  sre  recommemlrtl  lo 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  id  the  kind  nuw  in  use. 

Ship  and  Biiai  Spikex  niatlu  lull  size  under  Uie  head, 
eo  a:*  noi  v>  admit  vtater. 

OrJ  It  may  be  aodie^rcd  t.i  Messrs  KP.ASTITS  COK- 
UING  kCO.,  \Ibany,ort..  THOMAS  TUBKKR.ai  the 
Ka>-iiirv.  Trnv.  IV     Y  *f-\->    13-  I  V 


PATENT    RAIL.UO>tU,   :»lliP  AAI>  UOA'A' 
SPIKED. 

Jt3"  fhc  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Kaciory  keeps  constantly 
Tor  aale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  .Nails,  from  3  in  10  inche>.  uiui.uiuciiirbd  l>y  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alUM  five  years  sue- 
cet.-iruleperaiion  and  n'<w  iiluiu.si  universal  U8C  in  ihc  Uni- 
ted Slates  (as  well  as  Enelaiid,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  lound  superior  to  any  ever  ofTcreo 
in  market. 

Itiiilroad  Companies  may  lie  supplied  with  Spikes  h.iv- 
ing  countersink  heads  snittible  lu  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  snd  <in  short  imtice.  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
raa<ls  now  in  progress  in  the  Uniird  Slates  are  Tasiencd 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  al>ove  named  lacio.y — lor  w liich 
purpose  they  ai«  h<Mni  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spiKcsmade  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

B:^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agenu 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

£3"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  Tartory  price;,  by  I. 
&  J  Townsend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Bruwer,  iX-i  Watersircet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  k.  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. —  Riiilroad  Companies  would  do  well  in  forward 
Iheiroidera  as^arly  as  practicable, as  the  aub^-r.riber  is  de- 
sirousot'extendin^  the  maniif.icturinfr  so  as  in  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasini!  demand  for  hiK  Spikes. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

ft^-  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  otfer  jfor 
sale  or  lease  tlieir  well  kn<;wn  establishment,  sliiiatrd  one 
mile  fnm  Bamom.    The  itiiproveiiicnis  coufisi  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  Mouae,  50  (eel  by  30  feet,  containing  ail 
the  urcessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Locanutivt 
and  other  strain  Engines, 

No  'J.  Hlackimtlh's  Skep,5hTeel  by  30.  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Loe«m»Uve  Home.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  Locnniotivt-  Engines.  Several  of  the  b<gt  F.ngines 
in  uve  in  the  United  (States  have  t>e»n  put  in  this  esiablith- 
m>-nt. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buihling,  co\-ered  with  slatp, 
190  fe^:t  liy  46,  containing  two  M'.-<ter-wh(.-els,  eqtiiil  to  40 
horse  power ;  .Machine  Shop,  fillf  d  with  lalheii,  &c  ;  Potlern 
8h<>p  ;  Unlliiif!  Mill  and  Furiiarefl,  capabh-  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Triji 
IlHinineis,  one  of  which  is  veiy  l.trge ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cu|Mda  Furnaces,  mov»-d  by  wuti  r-wheiH  ;  one  very  supe 
rinr  >^S  horse  Steam  Enzliic,  winch  could  be  diyiteusrd 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  marliinerj'. 

No.  5.  An  li-on  Foundry,  Ml  feet  l>y  4.5,  with  a  sujierior 
nir  Furnace  and  twoCuiMilas",  Core  oven,  Criiiii'i',  &c.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Altaclied  to  the  Ftiundiy  is  n  larg 
warv-hou«e,  cootaining  I'ailrrns  for  the  Costings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  L.ocoiiiotive  and  other  Steam  Engine^! 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiiiig,Minri«,  Stoves,  Grates,  &.c.  &c. 
'I'liese  were  nisde  Af  Ihe  ino>t  durable  materials,  under  the 
dirt'Ciioii  of  n  very  srieiilltic  and  practical  Engl ueer,  and 
are  supiMtecd  to  be  of  great  vali>". 

No.  6.  A  building,  G5  feet  by  :ui,  containing  a  largo  slack 
of  cliiiciiieys,  and  furnaces,  for  uiakiiig  Cast  Sle<H~.  This 
building  is  at  present  ured  as  a  boarding- bouie,  and  can 
a)'C4>uimodate  a  large  number  of  im-n. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  'M)  leet  long  by  n6,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  lUomK.  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  lor  cleaning  casliiigr,  a  large lolt  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  &:C.  &c. 

The  above  establUhmiHt  .'leing  <  n  tide  w  ater,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  busiiu-s<  than  any 
other  in  the  Unitml  Htntcs.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  liurborn  of-B«»tOB,  toihe  wb:irf  m  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  2J  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Oowt  of  ihc 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  iMfii  com|ilotefl  at  this  e.ita- 
blishmcr.t;  amoHg  otlw-rs,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
fur  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  f.>r  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  ky  (he  crossing  ot  the  Provideiicir  and 
Worcester  tiailroads.  The  I.oiiimolive  "  Ytiiikre,"  now 
ruiiuinr  on  the  latler  road,  and  the  "  Joniithnn,"  purchast-d 
by  the  State  of  Peiuuylvania,  were  btnli  at  these  work!>. 
With  the  PatteriKand  .Machinery  now  in  the  premiers,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders, bei<ides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  maile  per  aniiom. 

For  terms,  apply  in 

TH OS.  J .  ECK LEV, Treas'.  Ac  ,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Doston,  Dm. SO.  isni. 


STEPHEHSOHt 

Builder  pf  a  superior  ttyle  of  fattenger  Cars  for Kait- 
rooa, 
No.  M4  EliialMth street,  nearlleackerstrtci, 
New-York. 
i3-  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
examine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  nay  be  actn 
oil  that  part  of  llie  New-York  and  Hatlam   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JMtf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHBEX.S  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
comideie  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aad  Foundiy.  Petersen,  R.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  Ncw-Tork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR8PBINGS 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J9  ROUEUS.  KETCHUM  k  OR08VEN0R. 

RAILWAY  IROH. 

Ootnnsotl    Inch  by  i  inch,  ]      .F/a(  £ar«  in  lengths  o 

•ioo      do.    li      do.     *   do.    j  14  10  15  feeiicoonicr'sunk 

•10      do.    1|      do.     I    do.    [holes,  ends  cut  at  aa  angle 

300      do.    a       do.     j    do.    [of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 

900      do.    -.2^      do.      I   do.    I  cing    plates  and  nails  lo 

soon  expected.  j  suit. 

230  do.of  Edire  Kails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quiriiic  chiiirs,  kevr>  dnd  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rluis  of  30,  33,  and  30  ioclica  dianctn 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inckea  dluneicr 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axie»  of  m,  3},  ii,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3^  inches  diuaeter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  paieul  iron. 

The  dUivc  will  be  rolu  treu  ol  duty,  to  &iaie  OoverB. 
menis  and  Incoiporatcd  Uoverijmenis,  aiiu  Uie  Drawback 
laken  in  part  payment.  A.  k.  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  oi  all  the  different  kinds  id  Kails, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  couiiiry  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  txhibitsdio 
those  disposed  to  examine  iheni  d'loieowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRDHBHTS. 

Sij^  Compasses  Ol  various  sizes  and  ol  superior  qoaL 
ily  ivarraiited. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sices,  with  high 
maenitying  powers  with  gl.isses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  inairu. 
menis,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lai.e. 

SURVEYING  AND    ENOINBERIIIO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

}n3"  TKe  subscrbcr  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
meias  in  his  prolesaion,  warratHed  equal,  if  i.ot  svpcrior, 
in  principles  ui  costriiction  and  workmansiiip  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufaciured  in  the  United  States;  sevrial  of 
which  are  emit ely  »ev  .  among  wliich  are  an  Iiripiorcd 
Compass,  wiih  a  Teluscnpe  attached,  by  which  cnelescan 
be  taken  wiih  or  without  tli«  nr^  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — iilso  a  Railroact  Uuniomeler,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Lrveling  Instrument,  wiih  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adafited  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YCUNG. 
Mathematical  Insliument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  61.,  Philadelphia. 

The  foPowing  recommendations  are  respecilully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Purveyors,  and  otiiers  interested. 

-  Baltimore,  IPsa. 

In  reply  tothy  inquiricsresrcctingtheinsirumtntsnisn' 
ufaciured  h)  tlite,  now  in  tire  op  the  Baltimore  aiid  Ohio 
Railroad,  1  rheerfuliy  furnish  thee  the  following  inlor- 
Diaiion.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
ol  the  dcparimeni  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven. 
The  wliole  nun  litr  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  ore  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  athl  Graduation  Deparimenl. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aic  in  good  repair.  Ther 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  acckierils 
to  which  all  instrtunents  ofthe.kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  burn  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo 
uny  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
lo  any  other  dc  Bcriptlon  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  ilie  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  insirumeni,  more  recently  improved  with  arerer- 
sii.g  ielesco|)c,  in   place  oi  the   vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Cempass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pletely adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  1  liave  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
il  will  be  |>relt-rred  to  all  oihert'  now  in  ute  lor  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fuel,  when  known,  1  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Kesprctfully  ihv  Irlend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'lof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  anil  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelpbia,  February,  18S8. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
.Mr.  Young's"  Paitiii  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  t-uperiorto  luiy  oihei  instrument 
of'ilie  kind,  now  in  use,  anil  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend ilio  Engineerb  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  IS3S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  uted  Instruments  nicdc  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, ol  i'hilat!elphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  ol  a  Tlicodoliie  »-ith  the  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  cakolaied  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  (hem  lo  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  lo  any  others  lor  thtt 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad. 

ml  Ij  Oercpani.  and  Norriic  iltilroad 
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Maryland,  as  contrasted  with  New- 
York,  Enterprise. — The  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Maryland  have  authorized  a  loan 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  Cumberland.  This  is  truly  an 
evidence  of  liberality.  This  canal  termi- 
nates in  another  territory — yet  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  a  spirit  of  true  and  judi- 
cious munificence,  or  liberality  to  its  Wes- 
tem  citizens,  who  are  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  work,  lends  her  credit  to  insure  its 
completion — as  she  also  has  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  by 
the  loan  of  a  million,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore. 

WjUl  the  great  State  of  New-York  imitate 
her  example  ? 

Ontario  and  Hudson  Ship  Canal. — We 
have  commenced  in  this  number  the  Re- 
port of  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnson,  upon  that  part 
of  the  canal  between  Utica  and  Oswego. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  it  en- 
tire, but  its  length  has  prevented.  We 
shall,  however,  give  in  the  next  number  his 
very  appropriate  and  correct  remarks  upon 
the  importance  of  the  work.    They  exhibit 


the  enlarged  views  of  a  liberal  mind — and 
should  be  read  by  every  man  who  doubts 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work. 
The  annexed  extracts  from  Mr.  John. 
son's  remarks  will  show  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  ship  canal  navigation. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  the 
distance  by  the  Ontario  route  is  378  miles, 
and  exceeds  that  by  the  Erie  Canal  only  15 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  146  miles  is  along 
the  Niagara  River  and  through  Lake  On- 
tario ;  about  62  miles  mojre  of  improved  na- 
vigation along  the  Oswego  and  Oneida  Ri- 
vers and  Oneida  Lake,  letving  only  140 
miles  from  the  latter  point  to  the  Hudson 
at  Albany. 

''^he  increase  in  lockage  by  the  Ontario 
route  is  240  feel,  which  being  overcome  by 
30  locks,  will  occasion  a  delay  of  four  hours; 
making  the  liberal  allowance  of  eight  min- 
utes for  the  passage  of  a  single  lock.  To 
compensate  (or  this  delay,  we  have  the  grea- 
ter celerity  of  motion  on  the  Ontario  route, 
which  may  be  rated  as  follows : 

Buffalo  to  I^cwiston,    30  miles,  3  1-3  miles  pr.  hour,  9  hour?. 
Lewifton  tu  Oswego,  IM    "      9  "        "        ]G    " 

Oswego  to  Albany,      002    "      512     "        "        37    " 

Total,  378  miles  in  (Mbours. 

By  the  Erie  Canal  the  distance  is  363 
miles,  which,  at  2^  miles  per  hour,  the 
average  speed  for  freight  boats,  gives  145 
hours;  making  a  diflference  in  favor  of  the 
Ontario  route  of  83  hours,  or  reducing  the 
time  more  than  one  half. 

My  estimate  of  the  probable  relative  cost 
of  transportation,  is  deduced,  in  part,  from 
a  printed  tariff  of  rates  established  by 
companies  engaged  in  that  business,  for  the 
year  1834,  and  since  tire  reduction  of  the 
tolls. 

From  this  tariff,  the  charge  per  mile,  per 
1,000  lbs.,  for  heavy  goods,  conveyed  as  de- 
scribed, is  as  follows: 

.Millx. 
New  YorktoAlbanv,      7.3    Steam  on  tbe  Hudson  River. 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  '      22.0    By  the  Erie  Canal. 


\  11.3 

t  18.7 
f..2 


By  vessels. 


> 


to  15th  Oct. 


steamboats  \ 
By  fchooners  to  20!h  Soft. 


Duffiilo  to  Detroit, 

Buffalo  to  Chicago, 

Oswego  to  Nispara,       14.5  )  _    ,-^  October 

Osw. go  to  Toronto,      l;i.2  i  ^  "  '*'"  '^"'^'^^ 

The  preceding  exhibits  a  great  difference 
in  favor  of  navigation  by  wind  and  steam 
upon  the  larger  waters,  when  compared 
with  a  canal. 

On  the  Hudson  Rivtr  the  cost  is  only  one 
third  of  that  upon  the  canal  for  the  same 
I  distance.  


On  Lake  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  it    ■-'    I 
is  one  half  by  sail  vessels  and  three  fourths 
by  steamboats.     On  Lake  Ontario  it  is  two 
thirds,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  but  little 
more  than  one  fourth. 

The  reason  for  a  higher  charge  upon 
Lake  Ontario  than  Lake  Erie,  is  undoubt- 
edly in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  less 
amount  of  business  upon  the  former,  a  dif- 
ference which  will  not  exist  when  Lake 
Ontario  shall  become  a  more  general  me- 
dium of  transportation. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  on 
the  Ontario  rcute,  one  third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance is  lake  navigation.  It  will.not,  !  ap- 
prehend, be  unreasonable  to  infer  froiu  the 
facts  presented  above,  that  the  co*t  of 
iran.sporiation  Avill,  in  consequence,  be  n  a- 
terially  reduced. 

»  CO-  At  the  close  of  of  the  Report  * 
given  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  is  a 
transposition.  The  table  of  flg-^e|r<rfe  sec- 
tions should  ccine  before  the  general  re- 
marks, and  the  few  paragraphs  in  the  head 
of  general  remarks  belong  to  that  part  of 
the  Report  not  published. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  in  reU. 
tion  to  the  reported  new  channel,  or  cntraoce  to 
the  Suwanee  River,  from  an  officer  of  the  Army :  • 

Tallahassee,  Florida,  Feb.  26,  1835. 

Sir, — I  perceive  that  you  have  inserted  in  the 
Railroad  Journal  an  article  first  published  in  the 
Floridian  ot  this  place,  giving  an  account  of  a 
pretended  new  discovery  ot  a  channel  into  the 
Suwanee  River — which  discovery,  if  true,  would 
be  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the 
country  on  the  river,  but  to  the  Atlantic  seaport 
cities,  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  Gtilf  of  Mexico, 
as  a  route  of  communication,  by  means  of  the 
Suwanee  and  r^t.  John's  Rivers,  between  them. 

The  report  of  the  discovery  originated  with 
Mr.  Watson,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability 
and  intelligence,  who  resided  near  the  spot — who 
has  assured  me,  on  inquiry  of  him,  that  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  his  meaning  has  been  taken 
by  the  author  of  ihe  article  in  quesiion.  His  only 
discovery  v.ns  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  th»' 
river,  which  is  the  some  surveyed  by  Capt.  Swift, 
of  the  V.  S.  Toposraphical  Engineers,  some  years 
since,  and  where  Col.  Gadsden  found  the  vessel  • 
at  anchor  belonging  to  Arbuthnot  &  Ambrister, 
when  St.  Marks  was  talten  by  Gen.  Jackson,  ss 
he  has  described  to  me  in  person. 

I  give  you  this  information,  that  you  may  save 
many  from  being  mialcd,  who  may  feci  tn  interest 
in  this  quarter.  , 
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Report  of  E.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  relation 

to  a  Ship  and  Steamboat  Canal  from  Utica 

to  Oswego. 

The  city  of  Utica,  the  point  where  ray 
examination  commoncud,  is  situated  in  the 
upper,  or  western  part  of  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, in  a  region  of  country  fertile  and 
healthy,  and  already  considerably  advanced 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  a 
commercial  view,  it  occupies  a  prominent 
position  on  the  line  of  the  great  thorough- 
fore  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes,  and  is 
the  first  point  of  divergence  of  the  trade  in 
its  course  west,  being  situated  near  the 
western  entrance  to  tl»c  deep  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  B^rie  canal  passes  longitu- 
dinally through  it,  and  it  is  the  point  of 
termination  of  two  important  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  both  of  wliich  are  in  a 
course  of  conslrnciion,  viz.:  the  Chenango 
Canal  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road ;  the  former  connecting  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal with  the  valley  of  the  Sus(|uehannah, 
and  the  latter  uniting  with  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railway,  and  forming  there- 
with  a  railway  communication  to  the  Hud- 
son  River  at  Albany.  The  Mohawk  Ri- 
ver, which  bounds  the  city  on  the  north,  is 
30  feet  below  the  Erie  Canal,  ami  390 
above  tide  water.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
elevated  country  at  the  north  and  Avest,  its 
head  waters  interlocking  with  those  of  Fish 
Creek  and  Black  River,.  Thence  it  runs 
southerly  to  the  village  of  Rome,  from 
which  place  it  pursues  an  easterly  course 
to  its  junction  with  the  Hudson  River, 
nine  miles  above  Albany. 

From  Rome  to  Utiea,  15  miles,  the  de- 
scent by  the  river  is  30  feet,  the  most  of 
which  occurs  in  the  first  S  miles.  The  in- 
tervening valley  is  composed  of  an  alluvial 
bottom,  varying?  from  one  half  to  one  mile 
in 'breadth,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by 
the  slopes  of  the  elevated  ridges  which 
form  the  contines  of  the  valley.  The 
channel  of  the  river  between  the  points 
mentioned,  is  exceedingly  serpentine.  In 
breadth  it  varies  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  in  depth  from  2  to  10  or 
12  feet.  The  banlis  and  land,  on  either 
side,  are  low;  from  7  to  8  feet  only  above 
low  water,  and  durinj  the  spting  floods 
are  completely  submerged  in  many  places 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  Mo- 
hawk, in  the  distance  mentioned,  receives 
several  important  tributaries,  viz. :  the  Six 
and  Nine  Mile  creeks  on  the  north,  and  the 
Little  Oneida,  Oriskany,  and  Saquoit  creeks 
on  the  south  ;  the  two  latter  of  which  af- 
ford  numerous  and  valuable  hydraulic  pri- 
vileges, many  of  which  are  improved. 

The  village  of  Rome  occupies  the  height 
of  land  between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  west, 
and  the  Atlantir  on  the  east,  and  is  the 
lowest  summit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Champlain,  between  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence basin,  and  the  Atlantic  Orean.  The 
ground  on  which  the  villagt?  stands  is 
about  25  or  30  feet  above  the  Mohavvk  Ri- 
ver. Towards  the  south  it  is  lower,  and 
swampy.  On  the  margin  of  the  lower 
ground  skirtmg  the  village,  is  the  site  of 
the  "Old  Rome  Canal,"  constructed  some 
30  years  since,  by  the  Western  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  forming  at 
the  time,  in  connexion  with  ihc  Mohawk 
River,  the  waters  of  Wood  Creek,  Lake 
Oneida  and  the  Oswego  Rivor,  the  only 
navigable  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  west.  The  village  of  Rome 
is  likewise  the  point  of  termination  of  the 
proposed  Black  River  Canal,  a  project 
■which  has  been  some  time  in  contempla- 
tion, and  which  has  beeu  viewed  as  consti- 


tuting an  important  feature  in  the  system 
of  inland  navigation  in  the  Slate. 

Proceeding  from  Rome  west,  the  country 
assumes  a  different  aspect.  We  now  enter 
the  broad  valley  of  that  beautiful  series  of 
inland  lakes,  wnich  are  distributed  through 
the  interior  of  the  Stale,  viz.:  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Crooked,  and  Canandaigua. 

These  lakes  are  the  recipients  of  the 
drainage  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  region, 
the  waters  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
Seneca  and  Oneida  Rivers  to  a  point  of 
junction  forty-six  miles  west  of  Rome,  and 
from  thence  constituting  the  Oswego  River ; 
which,  after  running  northwesterly  a  dis- 
tance of  23^  miles,  empties  into  Lake  On- 
tario  at  the  village  of  Oswego. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  valley,  from 
Rome  to  the  Oswego  River,  is  somewhat 
elevated.  The  ridge  which  bounds  it,  is 
nearly  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario,  declining 
in  elevation  towards  the  Oswego  River, 
but  possessing,  it  is  believed,  no  point  of 
depression  less  elevated  than  the  Rome 
summit,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Os- 
wego River. 

At  the  foot  of  this  northern  slope  is  the 
Oneida  Lake,  21  miles  in  length,  with  a 
medium  breadth  of  five  miles.  This  lake 
lies  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
receives,  as  tributaries,  Fish  Creek,  with 
several  smaller  streams  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  Oneida  and  Chitteningo  Creeks 
on  the  south.  The  valley  in  the  hitter  di- 
rection, although  much  diversified  in  its 
surface,  is  broader  and  more  open,  and 
more  advanced  in  cultivation  than  the 
country  north. 

It  is  along  this  slope,  parallel  with,  and 
elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  la1|^e,  that 
the  Erie  Canal  is  located.  From  a  point 
9|  miles  east  of  Utica,  the  canal  is  one 
continuea  level  westward  to  Syracuse,  a 
distance  of  69^  miles.  At  Utica  it  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  30  feet  above 
the  Mohawk  River.  At  Rome,  it  occupies 
the  low  ground  already  described,  lialf  a 
mile  south  of  the  village.  Between  Utica 
and  Rome  it  passes  through  the  flourishing 
villages  of  Yorkville,  Whitesborough,  and 
Oriskany,  crossing  the  Saquoit  and  Oris- 
kany  Creeks  by  two  siqueducts.  At  Rome, 
it  receives,  by  two  feeders,  the  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  River,  together  with  those  of 
Little  Oneida  and  Wood  Creeks.  From 
Rome,  west,  to  the  terniination  of  the  level, 
it  receives  a  supply  from  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  south,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Oneida  Creek,  ar- 
rangements for  the  admission  of  which 
have  already  been  made  by  a  provision  in 
the  charier  of  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Com- 
pany, who  are  now  engaged  in  opening  a 
communication  between  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  Oneida  Lake,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity. 

The  direct  course  from  Rome  to  the 
Oneida  Lake,  leads  along  Wood  Creek. 
The  distance  is  14  miles.  This  creek 
unites  with  Fish  Creek,  a  large  aitd  pow- 
erful stream,  a  short  distance  before  it  en- 
ters the  lake.  The  channel  of  Wood  Creek  is 
very  crooked.  The  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  formerly  improved  for  small 
boats,  by  means  of  dams  and  locks.  For 
the  remaining  distance,  the  curvature  was 
so  great  as  lo  render  it,  notwithstanding 
the  great  descent,  a  comparatively  slug 
gish  stream. 

For  six  miles  adjoining  the  lake,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  on  either  side, 
the  ground  is  low  nrd  swampy,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  or  nix  ffet  «boy«  the  waters  of 


the  creek,  and  subject  at  times  to  be  over- 
flowed. 

From  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  to 
the  lake,  and,  indeed,  for  some  distance  up 
the  main  or  Fish  Creek,  the  depth  varies 
from  14  to  25  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  is  a  btoad  bar,  extending  out  for  some 
distance,  having  a  minimum  depth  of  wa- 
ter of  2^  feet.  The  water  is  likewise 
shoal  along  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  The 
remainder  of  the  lake  has  sufficient  depth 
fur  navigation.  The  level  of  this  lake  va. 
ries  at  diflerent  seasons ;  the  maximum 
difference  observed  in  the  spring  is  6  or  7 
feet ;  the  average  from  four  to  five  feet. 
The  level  of  low  water  is  subject  to  less 
variation  than  that  of  high  water.  Five 
years  since,  the  State  directed  the  surface 
io  be  reduced,  by  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  outlet,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming the  low  lands  contiguous  to  its 
eastern  and  western  margins. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  distance  is  from  5  to  6 
miles.  About  midway  of  this  distance  are 
the  Cawassalon  and  Caneseraga  branches 
of  the  Chitteningo  Creek,  running  parallel 
with  the  lake  for  some  distance.  These 
streams  are  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh, 
elevated,  it  is  stated,  from  17  to  24  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  separated  frem  it  by  a 
tract  of  hard  land. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  by  a  stream  of 
large  size,  having  an  aveiage  breadth  of 
from  300  to  350feet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  ten  or  twelve  places,  exceeding  10  feet 
in  depth,  in  its  lowest  state. 

This  outlet  is  termed  the  Oneida  River. 
Its  length  is  19^^  miles,  and  its  descent  9^ 
feet,  to  where  it  unites  with  the  Seneca  and 
Oswego  Rivers.  The  land  on  either  side 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  flood  waters,  and  has  an  undula- 
ting suiface.  The  stream  pursues  a  very 
circuitous  course,  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween its  two  extremes  being  only  8  miles. 
From  Three  River  Point,  the  place  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers, 
to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  the  distance  is 
234  miles,  and  descent  112  feet. 

The  Oswego  River  is  very  broad,  not 
less,  on  an  average,  than  600  feet,  and  dis- 
charges a  large  quantity  of  water ;  being 
the  drainage  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles 
of  country.  It  is  likewise  very  equable  in 
its  flow.  The  extremes  of  flood  and  drought 
not  causing  a  greater  difference  than  Irom 
4  to  5  feet,  and  by  the  ordinary  rains  is  sel- 
dom swollen  to  a  greater  height  than  from 
12  to  20  inches.  This  is  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous lakes  from  whence  it  draws  its  wa- 
ters, and  which,  in  connexion  with  its  mag- 
nitude, renders  it  eminently  fit  for  naviga- 
tion by  the  aid  of  dams  and  locks. 

An  improvement  of  this  kind  has  already 
been  effected,  and  adapted  to  boats  of  the 
size  of  those  navigating  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  uniting  with  that  work  at  Syracuse 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Rome  level.  The 
number  of  dams  is  eight,  which  are  passed 
by  means  of  short  canals  and  locks  con- 
structed on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river; 
the  number  of  the  latter  being  14,  and 
overcoming  109  feet  of  descent,  the  balance 
to  112  being  made  up  in  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  tlie  river.  The  njost  of  this 
descent  occurs  in  the  12  miles  nearest  the 
lake. 

From  Three  River  Point  to  Oswego  Falls, 
12  miles,  the  place  where  the  greatest  de- 
scent begins,  the  banks  are  not  high,  vary- 
ing from  12  to  10  feet.  There  is  but  little 
low  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river ;  on  one  of  its  tributaries,  however, 
from  the  west,  Ox  Creek,  the  land  i»  low 
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/or  tome  extent,  and  is  said  to  be  injured  by 
the  setting  back  of  the  Avatersfrbm  the  dam 
below. 

At  Oswego  Falls  is  siiuated|  the  village 
of  Fulton,  possessing  great  advantages  in 
the  amount  of  its  hydraulic  power,  t  rom 
thence  to  the  lake  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
uniformly  high  and  steep,  in  iome  places 
rock  bound,  unbroken  by  any  ikvmes,  and 
presenting  an  unvarying  saraebess  of  ap. 
pearance.  The  river  for  this  distknce  passes 
over  a  rocky,  and  in  some  places  gravelly 
bed  of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  i 

At  it«  confluence  with  Lakepntario  is 
situated  the  flourishing  village  of  Oswego, 
occupying  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  possessing  many  commercial  and 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  latteir  of  which 
are  improved  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  harbor,  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  40  acres,  is  protected  by  a  pier  erect- 
ed by  the  General  Government.  The  place 
is  favorably  situated  for  concentrkting  the 
trade  of  the  lake,  and  constitutes  « it  is  be- 
lieved) the  best  termination  for  Ithe  pro- 
posed canal.  <      .    .-  .;  -  i 

Size  and  Character  of  the  proposeOi  Canal. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  instructions  on 
this  subject,  I  have  assumed  for  th^  dimen- 
sions ot  the  proposed  canal,  a  depth  of  8 
feet;  breadth  at  surface,  90  feet.  Inside 
slope  of  banks,  3  horizontal  to  1  p<;rpeudi- 
cular.  The  banks  to  be  well  fac«(d  with 
stone;  the  canal  to  be  provided  with  a  tow- 
ing path;  the  locks  to  be  30  by  130]  feet  in 
the  clear  in  the  chamber,  with  a  lift  of 
about  8  feet;  and,  together  Avith  the  cul- 
verts, to  be  built  of  stone,  in  the  mOst  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  aqueducts,  waste- 
V  weirs,  and  bridges  to  be  f;onstructed  with 
,  substantial  stone  abutments;  the  latter  to 
be  formed  with  draws,  for  the  convenience 
of  passing  vessels. 

A  depth  of  8  feet  has  been  adopted,  as 

,    being  suited  to  the  draught  of  such  vessels 

as  can  navigate  the  great  lakes  with  safe- 

l':    ty;  that   being  the  depth  of  water  in   the 

■    Welland  Canal,  and  likewise  the  depth  to 

-  which  the  Delaware  and  Rarilan  Canal 
has  ultimately  been  increased;  both  of 
which  canals  are  designed  for  vessels  navi- 
fSLting  the  larger  waters.  The  locks  are 
assumed  double  the  width  of  those  now 

'  used  in  the  New- York  canals,  to  enable 
boats  from  those  canals  to  pass  them  by 
pairs.  This  width  is  but  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  would  be  required  for  vessels 
of  suitable  proportions  for  lake  service, 
drawing  7  feet  water;  and  it  was  there- 
fore deemed  the  most  proper  dimension  to 

-  adopt. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  adapted  to  a  ca- 
nal of  the  above  dimensions,  n^ay  be  rated 
/  nearly  as  follows :       '    -j  j 

Schooners, 160  tons. 

Freight  veasela  to  be  towed  by  steamers, 190     " 

'       Steamboats, 140    '• 

Provision  for  the  protection  of  the  banks 
has  been  made  in  the  estimate,  to  guard  | 
:  thera  from  tne  effects  of  abrasion  by  the  i 
wave  or  swell  caused  by  boats  moving  ra-  ; 
pidly,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  other- 
wise, and  a  towing  path  constructed  to  al-  j 
low  the  use  oi  animal  power.  Bridges  ! 
for  the  accommodation  of  farms  are  not  i 
contem{)lated,  from  a  conviction  that  they  | 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of  j 
:   the  navigation.  -     .rJ  -L 

The  dimensions  assumed  for  the  canal  ; 
:l   aire,  it  is  believed,   sufficiently  moderate,  j 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  j 
.  a  larger  channel  would  be  preferable,  cor- 
responding in  size  to  the  improvements  on 
tke^St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  proposed  en- 


largement of  the  Welland  Canal.  Whe- 
ther this  magnitude  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  will  depend,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  character  of 
that  portion  of  the  route  between  Utica 
and'Albany,  not  included  in  the  present 
examination.  A  canal  of  the  largest  size 
practicable  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  the 
best. 

The  present  avenue  of  communication 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  has  been  in 
full  and  successful  operation  only  9  years, 
and  is  now  hardiv  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  trade.  It  would  be  evident  impo- 
licy in  the  proposed  undertaking,  to  limit 
the  view  so  much  as  to  render  a  revision 
and  enlargement  necessary  at  the  expira- 
tion of  another  ten  or  fifteen  yearsL 

[We  omit,  at  this  time,  the  particular 
description  of  the  route,  giving  merely  the 
points  and  distances.] 

Total  Distance  from  Utica  to  Osicego. 

Mis.  cli«. 

Utica  to  Fort  Bull  (Erie  Canal  enlarged), 16.42 

Fort  Bull  to  Fish  Creek  (new  canal), 10.24 

Channel  of  Fish  Creek  to  Oneida  Lake,..  }....  2.00 

Oneida  Lake  (a.ssumed), 21 .00 

Oneida  River  to  Caughuioy, .^.^.. . .  4.54 

Canal  at  Caughaiioy  (new), "^'rf 1^ 

Oneida  River  to  Three  River  Point,.. .. .......14.33 

Oswego  River  to  Plioenixville,. 2.23 

Canal  enlarged  to  BraiKiy  Creek, 52 

Oswrgo  River  to  Horse  Shoe  Dam, 3.69 

Canal  enlarged  to  Ox  Creek, 1 .01 

Oswego  River  to  Oswego  Falls,  upper  landing, .  3.63 

Canal  enlarged  at  uppe.  landing, 34 

Oswego  River  to  Fulton, .<'....     .37 

Canal  enlarged  to  Mooney's  Baf .'....  1 .60 

Oswego  River  to  Braddock's  Dam, 1 .57 

Canal  enlarged  to  Devil's  Horn, 2 .  15 

Oswego  River  to  AlcKinster's  Dam, .70 

Canal  enlarged  to  Lock  No.  19, 1 .07 

Oswego  River  to  High  Dam, 1.16 

Canal  enlarged  to  Lock  No.  21, .'..!!      .26 

Oswego  River  to  Oswego  Dam, .54 

Canal  enlarged  to  Oswego  Harbor,..  ....*! '  .* .   1 .  16 

Total, ..92.49 

From  the  above  is  deduced  the  following : 

' .  ■ "  -       Mis.  chs. 

Total  extent  of  enlarged  cana!,.V 25. 13 

"  of  new  " 10.40 

35.53 

"  of  Fish  Creek     '• 2.00 

'•  "of  Oneida  Lake  " 21 .00 

"  of  Oneida  River" 19.07 

•♦  fif  OiwegoRiver  " 14 .69 

,^4\.  •->,  56.76 

li::      '-'   Total ]..,., ..92. 49 

Making  a  total  of  35  miles  and  53  chains 
of  canal  navigation,  and  56^ miles  and  76 
chains  of  lake  and  river  navigation. 

;  ;  V      General  Reinark*.f     W  ^    - 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  practicability  and  proba. 
ble  expense  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
steamboat  canal,  lying  between  Utica  and 
Oswego. 

I  have  thought  it  not  improper,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  subject,  to  advert  to  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  the  relations  which 
a  work  of  that  magnitude,  connecting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  tide  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic, Avill  bear  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country. 

That  there  is  no  other  loule  presenting 
the  same  or  equal  facilities  for  an  enlarged 
navigation,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  west 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  most  direct  man- 
ner to  the  sea-board,  will,  I  believe,  be 
readily  conceded  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  pliysical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  important  question,  there- 
fore, which  remains  to  be  decided,  is,  whe- 
ther the  jime  has  arrived  for  forming  such 
a  communication.  The  evidence  of  this 
must  be  deduced  principally  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  and  prospective 


increase  in  trade  of  that  region  of  country, 
the  surplus  produce  of  which  will  naturally 
find  its  Way  to  market  along  the  great 
thoroughfares  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 
son. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  past, 
with  the  prospective  increase  in  population 
of  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned, 
deduced  from  the  census  taken  at  the  pe- 
riods  stated  from  1800  to  1830. 


^     Aggregate  of  Sections. 

Section. 

Distance. 
Mis.  chs. 

'Q<MI.^ 

Eri«  Canal  enlarged,                1 

2.14 

%  41,812 

2 

3.55 

57,670 

« 

2.10 

33,911 

■« 

4.32 

44.347 

2  10 

39.303 

2.01 

18,330 

Total  distance. 

16.42 

$236,473 

Erie  Canal  to  Fish  Creek,      7 

1.76 

51,386 

^     fi 

2.47 

65,460 

% 

3.75 

77,944 

10 

t.66 

52,166 

Total  distance, 

10.24 

$246,956 

Fish  Creek  &  Oneida  Ijike,  11 

23.00 

25,115 

Oneida  River,                  .     12 

.41 

20,635 

IS 

4.29 

34,636 

.          1*    - 

6  14 

31,020 

IS 

5.O0 

36.410 

■   !• 

3.19 

20,820 

Total  distance, 
0«wego  River,                     17 

19.23 

143,521 

2.23 

15,300 

8 

.52 

20,509 

3.69 

7.071 

j|9  ' 

1.01 

25,790 

fl 

3.63 

6,820 

-               -»: 

.34 

36,617 

.       « 

.37 

1,055 

■  a* 

1  60 

66,701 

.  ■  »^  • 

1.57 

2,479 

'  '    -%■ 

8.15 

45,374 

'-'IB. 

.70 

2.392 

-  -    ".«• 

1.07 

39.134 

■  - » • 

1.16 

2.586 

■■  at 

.26 

30,880 

^lt^ 

.54 

1.296 

.;.««.. 

1.16 

73,008 

Total  disunc^. 

23.40 

$377,016 

Whole  distance, 

92.49 

fl,029,081 

Superintendence  &.  contingencies, 

lOpr.ct. 

102,908 

Wht)le  cost  of  the  canal,  $1,131,989 

To  the  preceding  amount  of  $1,131,989, 
must  be  added  whatever  expense  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  incur  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  supply  of  water,  as  likewise  the 
damage,  should  it  be  necessary  to  allow 
any,  for  injury  to  the  business  prospects  of 
the  Oneida  Lake  Canal. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute.] 
Specification  of  a  Patent  for  an  Improve, 
ment  in  the  Mode  of  Chilling  Cast  Iron 
Wlieeh  for  Railroad  Cars.  Granted 
to  PiiiNKAs  Davis,  Civil  Engineer,  city 
of  Baltimore,  July  29,  1834. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that,  in 
the  casting  of  what  are  called  chilled 
wheels,  fur  railroad  cars,  that  the  part  of 
the  wheel  which  is  most  liable  to  wear, 
namely,  th«  rise,  cone,  or  curve,  between 
the  tread  of  the  wheel  and  the  ilanch,  i.s 
usually  U'ss  hard  than  the  other  parts,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  metal  is  thcr*; 
less  rapidly  cooled  by  the  chill. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
casting  iron,  are  aware  that  the  operation 
of  chilling  consists  in  placing  within  the 
mould,  so  as  to  make  a  part  thereof,  a 
piece,  or  pieces  of  iron,  which,  when  the 
metal  is  poured  in,  rapidly  cools  that  por* 
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lion  with  which  ii  is  in  contact,  and  rend.  \ 
ers  it  hard.  In  the  casting  of  wheels  for  I 
railroad  cars,  the  chill  consists  of  an  iron 
hoop,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  with  j 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  wheel,  in- 
eluding  its  flanch  and  tread,  is  in  con- 
tact ;  but  from  its  form,  as  I  have  alre;idy 
indicated,  there  is  one  part  of  if,  uniting 
the  tread  with  the  flanch,  whicii  is  less 
rapidly  cooled  than  tiie  others.  To  re- 
move 'this  difficulty,  I  cnijiioy  what  may 
be  denominated  an  interiialciiill  ;  this 
consists  of  an  iron  hoop,  or  ring,  which  I 
usually  form  of  round  rods,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  givin'js  to  the  hoop,  or  ring, 
such  a  dianicler  as  shall  cause  it,  when 
laid  in  the  Hask,  and  the  casting  made,  to 
he  .surrounded  by,  and  completely  imbed- 
ded within,  the  cast  metal,  ar)d  to  stand 
about  half  an  inch  within  the  body  of  that 
part  of  the  whe^l  whicli  forms  the  curve, 
or  cone,  before  spoken  of,  and  opposite 
th-  CGuirc  thereof.  But  as,  in  the  usual 
thickness  of  the  rims  of  such  wheels,  the 
said  ring  would  be  covered  on  tlie  inside 
by  only  a  thin  shell  of  metal,  I  form  such 
ahead",  projection,  or  thickening,  opposite 
thereto,  on  the  inside  of  the  pattern  of  the 
wheel,  as  wdl  cause  the  metal  to  cover  it, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Iron-founders  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  supporting  such  articles  as 
the  before  described  ring,  within  the 
flask,  so  that  they  may  be  embraced  with- 
in the  cast  metal.  The  method  which  I 
have  adopted  of  elTeoting  this  in  my 
wheels,  is  the  following.  I  take  four 
strips  of  iron,  which  may  be  one-tcnth  of 
an  inch  thick,  one-fdurth  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
one  end  of  each  of  these  I  bend  round  the 
ring,  so  as  to  clasp'it  tightly,  the  remain- 
der  of  the  strap  fbrmnig  a  shank,  or  bear- 
ing, which  rests  upon  the  sand  in  the 
lower  flask.  These  clasps  stand  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and,  when  in  the  mould, 
point  toward  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
The  pattern  must  be  so  made,  that  the 
parting  of  the  sand  in  the  flask  will  be 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  ring.  Fa- 
cing sand,  of  the  usual  description,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  mould.  The  ring, 
before  being  placed  in  the  mould,  should 
have  Its  surliico  made  bright,  by  tiling,  or 
otherwise.  It  must  also  be  heated,  say  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  to  dissi- 
pate any  moisture,  or  other  evaporable 
matter,  which  might  otherwise  cause  it  to 
blow.  The  casting  should  be  performed 
imniediatrly  after  placing  the  ring  in  the 
llask. 

Although  I  have  described  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  casiing,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  process  for  forming  wheels  within 
which  arc  imbedded  a  ring  of  wrought 
iron,  I  do  not  claim  these  as  making  any 
part  of  my  invention  ;  hut  I  do  claim  the 
using  of  ii  hoop,  or  ring,  of  wrnight  iron, 
to  be  laid  and  cast  within  the  body  of  a 
railroad  wheel,  in  such  manner  as  to  ope- 
rate as  an  internal  chill,  to  cool  more  ra- 
pidly, and  consequently  to  harden,  the 
part  which  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  the  curve,  or  cone  thereof;  I 
claiip  no  more.  Piuneas  Davis. 


[From  tbo  itame.] 
Specjficaiion  of  a  Patent  for  Promoting  the 
Combustion  of  Anthracite  in  Locomo. 
tice  and  other  Steam  Engines.  Grant- 
ed to  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29,  1834. 
The  means  by  which  1  promote  the 
combustion  of  anthracite,  or  other  fuel,  is 
by  the  employment  of  fan  wheels,  or 
vanes,  revolving  within  drums,  in  a  man- 
ner well  known  to  machinists ;  and  my 
improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  I  employ  the 
waste,  or  escape  steam,  to  give  motion  to 
such  fans,  or  vanes.  For  a  locomotive 
engine,  I  usually  employ  two  ftin  wheels, 
and  I  have  found  them,  and  their  appen- 
dages, to  answer  well  in  practice,  when 
made  of  the  dimensions  which  I  am  about 
to  indicate,  although,  in  this  particular, 
there  may  be  considerable  variation, 
without  injury  to  the  efTcct.  The  wheels 
may  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
diaujeter,  aiid  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
wide  ;  they  may  be  placed  upon  the  same 
axis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  clear;  in 
many  instances,  two  vanes  to  each  wheel 
will  be  sufficient,  but  a  greater  number 
may  be  used  ;  the  drums  within  which 
the  wheels  revolve  do  not  difler  from 
those  ordinarily  employed  in  similar 
blowing  machines.  The  wind  is  conduct- 
ed from  these  drums  through  tubes  seven 
or  eight  inches  square,  which  lead  from 
them  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  described  by  the  wheels,  into  a 
tight  ash-pit  under  the  grate  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  the  air  is  thereby  forced 
through  the  fuel  whh  such  velocity  as  to 
cause  the  fire  to  burn  with  great  energy, 
so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of 
steam  from  anthracite,  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  that  fuel  to  pack,  and 
thereby  to  impede  the  ordinary  draft, 
when  employed  for  locomotive  engines. 

In  order  to  give  motion  to  the  fa.u 
wheels,  I  place  a  steam  wheel  »pon  the 
same  shaft  with  them,  generally  at  the 
centre  thereof,  so  as  to  be  equidistant  from 
them.  This  steam  wheel  is  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  nearly,  as  the  wind 
wheels,  diflfering  from  them  principally  in 
its  dimensions,  and  its  being  acted  upon 
and  impelled  by  an  elastic  fluid,  (steam,) 
whilst  they  act  upon  and  impel  an  elastic 
fluid,  (air.)  The  steam  wheel  has  usually 
four  wings,  or  vanes,  from  three  to  five 
inches  in  width  ;  and  it  may  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 
This  wheel  is  enclosed  within  a  drum,  of 
such  dimensions  as  just  to  allow  the 
vanes  to  revolve  freely  within  it.  A  tube 
connected  with  the  exhaust  pipe,  from 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  enters  tlie  drums 
tangentically,  and  the  waste  steam  is  thus 
injected  forcibly  against  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  vanes,  impelling  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  wind  wheels,  with  great  velo- 
city. The  steam  which  thus  enters 
escapes  at  an  opening,  or  openings,  in 
the  centre  of  the  drum,  made  similar  to 
those  at  which  the  air  enters  from  the  ac- 
tion of,  and  to  supply  the,  fan  wheels. 

As    it  id    necessary   to  command   the 
blast,  so  as  to  regulate  the  intensity  of 


the  fire,  whicli  would  often  be  too  great 
were  the  whole  of  the  waste  steam  dis. 
charged  upon  the  steam  wheel,  I-  attach 
a  branch  pipe  to  that  which  conducts  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  to 
the  steam  wheel,  and  employ  a  valve,  or 
valves,  so  arranged  as  to  enable  me  to 
direct  the  whole,  or  any  desired  portion, 
of  the  steam,  through  such  branch  pipe, 
and  thus  attain  the  desired  object  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.     ,  .      ,,  -|;.  ;.    :    , 

The  continued  fresh  supply  of  steam, 
and  the  diminished  centrifugal  force  of 
that  which  has  acted  upon  the  vanes,  con> 
tinues,  however,  to  operate  until  the  mo- 
ment of  its  escape  at  the  opening  surround- 
ing the  centre,  provided  the  parts  are 
properly  proportioned  to  each  other,  for 
although  its  energy  is  diminished,  so  also 
is  the  actual  velocity  of  the  vane,  as  the 
centre  is  approached.  -.- 1,  •    ,-'   r 

The  opening  in  the  steam  wheel,  for  the 

escape  of  steam,  1  usually  make  on  one 
side  only,  and  cover  this  with  a  cap,  or 
drum,  and  from  this  cap,  or  drum,  a  tube 
extends  upwards  to  carry  off  the  steam 
in  such  a  way  that  no  inconvenience  may 
be  experienced  by  its  discharge. 

Although  I  intend  always  to  use  the 
waste  steam  from  the  cylinder,  or  cylin- 
ders, it  is  manifest  that  steam  may  be  sup. 
plied  from  the  boiler,  to  act  upon  the 
steam  wheel;  but  this  procedure  would 
not  be  economical,  and  would  yet  be  a 
manifest  invasion  of  my  rights. 

I  am  aware  that  wind  wheels,  such  as 
I  have  described,  have  been  used  to  sup- 
ply a  blast  to  the  furnaces  of  locomotive 
engines ;  I  am  also  aware  that  wheels 
have  been  propelled  by  the  action  of  steam 
upon  wings,  or  vanes,  surrounding  them  ; 
I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  either  of  these, 
singly  and  separately,  as  my  invention  ; 
but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts  such  as  I 
have  described,  by  which  the  waste,  or 
escape  steam,  is  made  to  act  upon  vanei 
revolving  within  a  drum,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  motion  to  wind  wheels,  to  feed 
the  furnaces  of  steam  engines. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  have 
herein  explained  and  set  forth  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
waste  steam  to  accomplish  the  proposed 
object,  but  that  I  do  not  intend  thereby  to 
confine  myself  to  this  precise  mode  of 
construction  and  arrangement,  but  to  vary 
the  same  as  I  may  find  convenient,  whilst 
I  operate  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
attain  a  like  end  by  analogous  means. 

PiiiNKAS  Davis. 


We  insert  the  following  communica- 
tion with  pleasure,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  often  from  its  author. — [Ed.  R. 

R.  J.]  '     .        ■■  :.<'■     ■■■•■:   4^:-'    ■■ 

Remarks  relative  to  the  Steam  Engine. 
To  the  Editur  of  the  Ruilroad  Journal :  v      '^■'i 

Sir, — If  you  consider  the  following  re. 
marks  relative  to  the  steam  engine  wor. 
thy  of  attention,  oblige  me  by  giving 
them  a  place  in  your  Journal.  .^. 

In  all  machines   it    is    a  desideratum, ' 
that  just  such  an  amount  of  power  should 
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be  applied  as  is  necessary  to  |)roduce  the 
desired  effect.  When  the  effect  to  be 
produced  requires  different  degrees  of 
power  at  different  times,  the  machine 
sliould  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to 
exert  more  power  at  one  time  than  at 
another  ;  and  it  should  at  no  time  exert  a 
power  greater  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  the  effect  required  at  that  time.  The 
want  of  thus  apportioning  the  power  and 
effect  is  obvious  in  many  cases  where 
steam  is  used,  particularly  so  when  it  is 
used  as  Jthe  motive  power  on  rail  and 
other  roads ;  and  a  great  waste  of  power 
is  the  consequence. 

In  cases  where  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines are  used  on  railroads,  which  are 
undulating,  or  various  in  their  grades,  it 
is  common  to  give  them  such  loads  as 
they  are  capable  of  moving  up  the  steep- 
est   ascents  which  tliey  are   expected    to 

encounter  between  their  places  of  start. 
ing  and  destination.  If  they  are  expect, 
cd  to  pass  ascents  of  24  feet  to  the  mile, 
they  only  take  half  the  load  which  they 
are  capable  of  moving- on  a  level,  and  if 
they  have  to  pass  descents  of  that  inch, 
nation,  as  well  as  ascents,  tliey  have  no- 
thing to  do  while  they  are  tlius  descend- 


ing- 


When     stationary   steam    engines 


are  used  to  draw  boats  or  cars  up  inclined 
planes,  they  are  generally  idle  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time,  yet 
the  steam  must  be  kept  at  its  full  pressure, 
9d  as  to  be  ready  for  any  work  which 
may  offer. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  waste  of  steam 
when  used  as  the  jrrimary  power,  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  the  engine  during  its 
moments  of  ease  and  leisure,  in  con- 
densing atmospheric  air,  which  condensed 
air  will  he  used  as  a  secondary  or  reserved 
power,  and  be  applied  to  assisting  the  en- 
gine when  it  has  the  most  to  do. 

The  atmospheric  air  to  be  condensed 
in  air  chambers  of  globular,  cylindrical, 
oval,  rectangiilar,  or  other  shape,  as  may 
be  found  best  suited  to  the  case,  and  to 
be  made  of  copper,  iron,  or  other  suitable 
material. 

The  air  to  be  passed  from  the  air 
chamber,  through  hot  tubes,  to  one  or 
more  working  pistons,  similar  to  the  pis- 
tons of  a  high  pressure  steam  engine ; 
the  tubes  to  be  kept  at  as  high  a  tempe- 
rature as  is  found  expedient,  so  that  the 
air  may  enter  the  cylinder  of  the  work- 
ing piston  rarified  as  much  as  possible, 
whilst  the  air  in  the  chambers  will  be 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
Although  the  use  of  the  hot  tubes  will 
greatly  tend  to  economise  the  use  of  air, 
it  may  not  be  found  expedient  to  use 
them  in  all  oases. 

In  cases  where  globular  air  chambers 
are  used,  they  may  be  provided  with  air 
measures,  so  that,  although  the  .lir  in  the 
chamber  may  have  a  pressure  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  necessary  for  producing  the 
desired  effect  on  the  working  piston,  yet 
such  a  quantity  only  shall  be  let  out  at 
one  time  as  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
effect.  This  may  be  done  by  having 
something  like  a  safety-valve  to  the  mea- 
sure,  so  adjusted  as  to  shut  off  the  sup- 


ply of  air  from  the   chamber  at  the  mo- 
ment it  raises. 

In  cases  where  the  air  chambers  have 
a  shape  other  than  globular,  they  may  be 
provided  with  a  piston  so  arranged  as  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  chamber  as  the 
air  is  used  ;  that  is,  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
air  used  by  the  working  piston,  the  air 
chamber  shall  be  reduced  in  size  one  cu- 
bic foot,  by  which  means  the  full  pressure 
of  air  will  be  kept  up,  until  it  is  all  ex- 
hausted. These  pistons  may  have  a  ver- 
tical or  a  horizontal  motion,  and  may  be 
forced  into  the  chamber  by  levers  and 
weights,  cords  passing  round  drums,  or 
cog  wheels  working  in  racks-  . 

After  the  air  has  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  working  piston,  it  is  proposed 
to  pass  it  into  the  fire  of  the  engine,  so 
as  to  hasten  the  combustion  of  its  fuel. 

VVIieii  locomotive  engines  have  not 
weight  enough  to  produce  the  necessary 
adiiesion,  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the 
wiicels  of  the  entitle  with  those  of  its 
tender,  and,  if  necessary,  with  those  of 
several  of  the  loaded  cars  following  next 
after  it.  The  forward  and  after  wheels 
of  the  engine  and  cars  may  be  connected 
by  cranks  and  connection  rods  ;  and  the 
wheels  of  one  car  with  those  of  another, 
by  chains,  with  suitable  links,  passing 
round  cog  wheels  fixed  on  the  middle  of 
the  axles.  The  chains  may  be  made  to 
work  tiglit  on  the  cog  wheels  by  pressure 
wheels,  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the 
two  sides  of  the  chain,  that  is,  the  sides 
of  the  chain  above  and  below  the  cog- 
wheel, to  approach  each  other,  and  to 
operate  only  when  necessary. 

An  engine  having  the  two  kinds  of 
power  thus  combined,  it  will  be  proper  to 
entitle  the  Pneumatic  Steam  Engine,  and 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  combination  are  obvious.      "": 

The  capacity  of  the  ordinary  locomo- 
tive steam  engine  used  on  railroads^  must 
be  greatly  increased  by  it ;  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  doubled.  Even  when  it  is  used 
on  level  roads,  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  pressure  of  steam.  By  having  con- 
densed air  on  hand,  the  deficiency  of 
power  on  account  of  the  low  pressure  of 
steam  will  not  only  be  supplied,  but  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  hastened,  and  con- 
sequently steam  generated  more  rapidly, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  wanted. 

Ry  combining  the  secondary  and  pri- 
mary power,  in  steam  engines  at  the 
head  of  inclined  planes,  the  steam  engine 
need  only  have  a  power  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  instead 
of  a  power  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
heaviest  load,  which  may  be  offered  at 
any  one  time.  :    '■      '' 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using, 
steam  carriages  on  common  roads, — viz.j 
too  much  weight  for  their  power, — will 
be  measurably  removed  by  tlie  combina- 
tion. 

The  combination  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation  and  economy,  in 
all  cases  where  the  steam  engine  is  called 
on  to  exert  a  greater  force  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  and  where  the  intervals 
of  time,  during  which  the  greater  force 
has  to  be  exerted,  are  too  long  for  the  ad* 


vantageous  use  of  the  fly-itheel ;  and  it 
may  be  used  wjib  advantage  as  a  regula- 
tor of  hydraulic  as  well  as  steam  power. 

In  submitting  the  above  remarks  to  the 
public,  I  ;in»  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
which  surrounds  me,  iu  common  witJi 
other  inventors  :  that  of  being  blinded  by 
my  partiality  to  the  products  of  my  own 
mind.  Perliaps  i  have  already  fallen 
into  the  snare  ;  certain  it  is,  that  if  there 
are  any  insunuountablc  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  combination,  I  cannot 
sec  Ihem  ;  but  I  wisli  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  therefore  invite  criticism. 
Respectfully, 

J.  D.  iSxi:ELK,Jr. 

EUicott's  Mills,  Md.,  Feb.  15,  1^35. 

We  have  been  fiivored  with  the  following 
Statement,  tdcen  from  the  Journal  du  Com- 
merce of  29lh  January  last,  relative  to  the 
Railroads  in  France.  We  give  it  at,  anotlier 
evidence  of  the  increased  favor  with  which 
Railroads  are  viewed. 

Memorandum  of  the  Chemins  de  Fer  {Rail- 
roads) novo  in  Prance. 
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,V.-.-rr».     Mifet-    py. 

1.  From  St.  Euonne  to  llie  Loire    iil,'285=S  13     1194 

2.  From  ist.  Etienns  lo  I^yon  ))y 

St.  Clinmond  a:id  Givors  .     f.0.000=  37     1495 

3.  From  Andrezioux  to  Roanne..     fi^,000  =  -42     1J4I 

IN     CONSTRUCTION. 

4.  From  Alttis  lo  BeiHicaire 70,000^43    2624 

5.  From  Epiiiey  t«)  (lie  Caiml  of 

Burgundy. 38,000=17    210fi 

IN     E  N  G  I  N  E  K  R  I  N  O  . 
-      '  K'trts-  Milt*.  y-J*. 

6.  From  Paris  to  Orleans 45=  28    ' 

7.  From  Paris  to  Ponioisp 28=  17 

I!  o  o  K  8    o  r  K  N . 

8.  From  Pari*  to  Havre  and  Ca- 

laiit 

9.  From  Lyon  to  Mo.itaubaii . . . 


TOl 


320=198     1484 
52=  32       54'J 


[From  the  Nevv-Vork  American] 

iMPOilTANT    TO    BALTLVIOKt:    C/Wf/  TO  NeW    VoKK. 

—The  House  of  Delegates  ct"  Maryland  have 
passed  a  bill  authorising  a  loan  n{  tu/o  millions o( 
dolhrs,  to  the  Cbcsnpeake  and  Uhio  Canal  Co  n- 
pany,  whicit  will  Huffice  to  complete  that  canal  it* 
Cumberland;  and  a  loan  of  one  indUon  nf  <loll»trf, 
to  the  liaUim..rc  aitd  Sanqueh'.nriiih  RaiiroaJ, 
wiiicii  wtil  complete  that  road  lo  \'oi!.,  •"  f--—, 
tyloania.  The  beaate,  i' wxs  coutideiuiy  ^uvv- 
ed,  would  cuacur.  .     • 

The  Mayor  of  ii.'iiiimorc  hail  in  conscqiiciicc, 
and  in  coiiiorMity  with  an  appUcitioii  from  inauy 
moEt  respectable  citizens,  cuiivcned  a  town  meet- 
ing for  liiia  day,  lo  c:(prc£S  their  gratiAcation  at  (bis 
event,  and  to  take  iaiiiicdiatc  means  to  make  it 
available. 

Will  njt  these  c.Torts,  and  liiose  scarcely  less 
strenuous  making  in  Pennsylvania,  ^irouee  our 
Stale — and  this  city  and  the  south. western  coun- 
ties in  particular — "o  the  necessity,  the  pressing, 
urgent  cecessiiy — it  they  mean  to  maintain  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  late  F-ilf,  and'early  Spring, 
trade,  with  the  great  West — of  at  once  enterinK 
upon  the  constructio  i  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad?  There  is  no  other  path  but  that, 
through  which  New  York  can  secure  to  herself 
the  benefits  which  natural  advantages,  and  the 
present  course  of  trade,  put  wiiliiu  her  reach. 

Let  1  er  noi  from  mistaken  viewi.  of  economy — 

or  from  doub;s  unworthy  of,  and  umuihorissd  by, 
her  own  experience — lose  the  golden  opportu- 
nity. 
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[From  the  "  Merhanic*'  Magazine  and  Kfgbter  of 
Inventions    and  Improvements. "j 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Bartlett,  editor  of  the  Albion,  for  the 
following  drawing  and  description  of  a 
Rotary,  or  "  Gravitating  Rotary  Engine." 
It  ia  singula>  in  its  construction,  although 
not  new  to  us  in  the  aj>pHcatiou  of  the 
steam  through  tlie  main  shaft  and  arms. 
Th«  hollow  rim  and  "  gravitating"  part 
of  the  machine  arc  to  us  entirely  new. 
EllioU't  Gravitating  Rotatory  Engine. 

A  new  and  highly  important  discove- 
ry has  recently  been  made  in  the  appli. 
cation  of  steam  to  a  very  simple  ma- 
chine,  by  combining  those  two  powerful 
agents,  steam  and  gravity,  together,  and 
called  a  Gravitating  Rotatory  Steam  En. 
gine,  (or  generating  a  steady  rotatory  mo. 
tion  by  the  pressure  of  steam  exerted  be- 
tween a  gravitating  weight  and  a  closed 
and  alternating  valve,*  and  capable  of 
communicating  a  direct  rotatory  motion, 
as  VL.Jirst  mover  to  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
hy  means  of  a  single  wheel  on  a  shaft,  re- 
quiring neither  crank  or  piston,  or  but 
very  few  of  the  incumbrances  of  the  com- 
rnon  steam  engines  now  in  use. 

The  above  is  the  invention  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  James  Elliott,  a  native  of 
Rothbury,  Northumberland,  Eng.,  a  prac- 
tical mechanic,  who  has  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of 
mills,  and  other  machinery,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  New-Brunswick,  and  has  occu- 
pied the  most  of  his  leisure  time  for  the 
last  eleven  years  in  its  completion.!  We 
liavc  procured  a  drawing  at'  this  gravita- 
ting rotatory  steam  engine,  and  from  the 
following  brief  description,  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished,  we  presume  that 
any  scientific  person  may  form  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  its  plan,  simplicity,  and 
capabilities.  As  to  its  application  as  a 
first  mover,  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is 
unequalled. 

The  principal  part  of  this  gravitating 
rotatory  steam  engine  consists  of  a 
strong  cast  iron  wheel,  of  any  given  di- 
ameter, having  a  hollow  rim,  with  three, 
four,  or  more  arms  in  it,  some  of  which 
are  also  hollow,  for  conveying  steam.  A 
part  of  the  space  in  the  hollow  rim  of  this 
wheel  is  very  nicely  fitted  inside  with  a 
piece  of  solid  cast  iron,  or  other  heavy 
metal,  forming  the  gravitating  weight  in- 
tended to  fix  the  maximum  of  the  desired 
power,  which  weight  slides  freely  all 
round  tliis  rim,  or  more  properly  the  rim 
round  it,  and  is  made  steam  tight  at  or 
near  its  (>nd.->,  either  with  packing  in  the 
common  way,  or  with  mercury.  The 
steam  is  made  to  enter  the  wheel  at  its 
centre,  by  a  moving  steam-tight  collar, 
fitted    on   the  wheel    shaft   close   to  the 


•  Uenrnibling  in  oppration  a  dog  in  a  tnm-spit ;  but 
as  the  weight  will  not  move  like  itie  do«,  the  steam  is 
iiitroduced  between  the  weight  and  valve,  to  repre- 
sent the  dog's  motion  ;  or  rctiemljliiig  a  sailor  setting 
an-md  a  bale  or  barrel  :  he  places  hi.i  back  against 
something  solid,  and  sief  ring  hi«  feet  asninst  thn  bale, 
pudiM  it  inki  iu  place.  Jn  this  o,')oraiii>t',  iho  neam 
mtroducrd  mt  bcll>re  r.>prf  s.-nts  ih  •  niun's  inniiim. 

t  The  model  of  the  first  attempt  having  been  dr- 
I  atroyed  in  ih-t  great  fire  at  Miraniiclii,  in  the  year 
I        182J. 
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wheel,  and  passes  by  a  valve  into  one  of 
the  hollow  or  working  arms,  which  con- 
ducts the  steam  to  the  rim  while  that  arm 
is  at  the  lower  circumference,*  when  the 
valve  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  shuts, 
and  brings  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
contact  with  the  gravitating  weight  in  the 
hollow  rim,  where,  acting  with  its  expan- 
sive force  against  the  end  of  the  weight, 
and  pressing  against  the  closed  valve,  a 
separation  of  these  parts  takes  place,  the 
rotatory  motion  is  generated,  and  the 
wheel  is  moved  round  by  this  joint  resist- 
ance (the  weight  remaining  suspended  at 
the  pressure)  until  that  arm  is  carried 
round  to  the  top,  when  the  valve  attached 
to  it  opens  and  lets  the  weight  slide 
quite  clear  of  it ;  whilst  the  valve  in  the 
opposite  arm  being  at  the  bottom  in  its 
turn,  now  shuts  through  and  cuts  oli"  .i 
small  body  of  the  steam  at  its  pressure, 
and  resists  the  flowing  steam  as  the  first 
one  had  done  before,  at  the  same  instant 
opening  the  exit  valve  immediately  be- 
hind  It ;  the  valves  attached  to  the  work- 
ing arms  thus  alternatingjwith  great  me- 
chanical  regularity,  let  the  speed  be  ever 
so  great,  being  instantly  and  simultane- 
ously shut  when  at  the  bottom,  and  open 
when  at  the  top  of  the  circumference. 

A  rotatory  engine  of  100  horse  power, 
of  this  descriptive  principle,  would  not 
weigh  more  than  lij  or  2  tons — need  not 
be  over  10  feet  diameter — or  the  hollow 
rim  not  more  than  from  10  to  18  inches 
wide  ;  for  although  the  longest  leverage 
is  at  all  times  the  most  desirable,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  construction  is  somewhat  in- 
creased by  so  doing.  For  steamboats, 
this  rotatory  eng?ne  is  put  immediately 
on  to  the  paddle-shaft  which  crosses  the 
boat,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  boat  ; 
or  two  smaller  wheels  may  be  used,  plac- 
ing them  near  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  which 
boiler  may  be  in  the  middle. 

As  stated  before,  the  motion  produced 
is  one  continued,  steady  rotation ;  there 
is  no  waste  of  steam  in  the  operation, 
and  not  an  atom  of  steam  goes  into  the 
wheel  but  what  must  exort  its  whole  force 
— !s  subject   to  no   unequal    pressure,  no 

*  Each  working  arm  is  fitted  with  sliding  va'TPs 
worked  hy  lirnd  gearing',  for  starting  iho  machinery, 
or  reveraing  the  motion.  ; 


retardation  or  jerking  (inseparable  from 
the  use  of  cranks) — no  minor  parts  of 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no  fric- 
tion except  the  shaft  in  its  boxes,  the 
steam  collar,  and  the  sliding  of  the  gra- 
vitating ^yeight  through  the  rim  ;  its  ad- 
vantages  also  in  time  saved  are  as  much, 
superior  to  engines  on  the  old  principle^ 
as  a  wheel  lathe  is  to  a  pole  one.  •  The 
cost  of  construction  will  not  exceed  one 
fourtii  the  price  of  an  engine  on  the  old 
principle,  nor  occupy  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  usual  space — can  be  worked  on 
either  the  high  or  low  pressure  principle: 
when  for  the  latter,  he  adds  a  small  wheel 
of  the  same  description,  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  not  over  4  feet  diameter,  or  3 
inches  square  in  the  rim,  for  an  air  pump  ; 
and  makes  double  steam  pipes  in  the 
working  arms  of  the  large  rotatory  wheel. 
It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  lov. 
ers  of  science  in  general,  that  this  high- 
ly  important  discovery  of  a  new  applica- 
tion of  steam  has  been  made,  and  to  learn 
that  this  engine,  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  scientific  gentlemen  and 
practical  mechanics,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  the  early  days  of  the  high, 
ly  gifted  Watt  to  the  present  time,  should 
at  length  have  been  discovered  amidst 
the  forests  of  New-Brunswick,  by  ai:  un* 
assuming  mechanic,  among  other  pur. 
suits  occupying  his  winter  evenings' 
amusement. 

Labor  omnia  vincii. 

References — w,  w,  w,  w,  exhibits  a  ull 
view  of  the  engine  wheel,  exposed  with 
one  of  the  side$  otT,  on  a  scale  of  a  quar. 
ter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  ;  a,  the  gravitat. 
ing  weight,  occupying  so  much  of  the 
hollow  rim  ;  h,  b,  the  working  arms  ;  c,Ct 
the  valves  attached  to  the  arms  ;  c,  d,  the 
lower  valve,  shut  for  resistance  ;  f,  the 
exit  valv'j  open,  blowing  off  the  waste 
steam,  supposing  the  wheel  to  have  al. 
ready  performed  half  a  revolution ;  b,  c,  g, 
the  upper  arm  with  the  valve  oped  to 
pass  the  weight,  and  the  exit  valve, ^o, 
closed — the  dotted  lines  on  the  two  work- 
ing arms  show  the  passage  for  the  steam  ; 
h,  ihc  steam-tight  collar  on  the  shaft;  t, 
the  shafts — the  motion,  as  the  plan  now 
lays,  will  be  against  the  sun  ;  m,  w»,  m, 
m,  the  space  occupied  with  steam  when 
the  Tnioh  who  should  not  have  it  in  his 
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in  motion.  The  wheel,  as  here  repre- 
sented, shows  the  position  of  the  gravi- 
tating weight  when  working  at  a  high 
pressure.  When  the  steam  gets  at  a  lower 
pressure,  the  weight  will  gravitate  and 
balance  lower,  and  the  valves  open  at  a 
different  part  of  the  circumference  ;  and 
as  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  valves 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  weight, 
and  are  governed  by  it,  they  never  can 
come  in  contact  with  it,  except  as  exact- 
ly  wanted.  The  hand  gearing  is  not  re- 
presented  on  the  plan,  because  there  are 
several  methods  of  fitting  it ;  and  on  so 
small  a  scale  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  clear  representation  of  any  of 
them.    ;■  .■  ;■    ■/.,...-.  .;•.-."  :^' 


[From  the  Juuriial  of  tlie  Franklin  Lislitute.] 
Extract  of  a  Report    upon  the  Employ. 
,.    ment  of  Hot  Air  in  smelting  Iron  with 

Charcoal.     By  M.  E.  Gukymaku,  En- 
■' gineer-in-Chief  of  Mines. 

A  successful  experiment  in  the 
smelting  of  iron  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  air 
blast,  has  been  made  at  the  furnace  of 
Riouperoux,  (Depart,  of  Isere.)  In  this 
furnace,  the  distance  from  the  blowing 
machine  to  the  tuyere  was  insufficient  for 
the  erection  of  the  apparatus  for  heating 
the  air  which  the  machine  furnishes  ; 
they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  the 
conduit  pipe  semicircular. 
,  Six  kilns,  or  ovens,  were  made  with 
one  chimney,  54 i  feet,  (French,)  high, 
placed  against  the  stack  of  the  furnace. 
The  fuel  used  in  them  was  anthracite, 
which  was  applied  to  heat  a  pipe  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  long ;  the 
part  of  the  tube  which  traverses  the  fire 
was  protected  by  a  coating  of  fire  clay, 
one  inch  thick,  covered  by  a  shield  of 
cast  iron,  which  received  the  direct  ac- 
tion  of  the  fire. 

Five  months'  work  have  proved  the 
efficacy  of  this  arrangement ;  the  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
for  heating,  including  a  tube  for  water, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,009  francs, 
(1,001  dollars.)      •  vr  •    . 

Upon  the  blast  pipe,  and  close  to  the 
tuyere  of  the  furnace,  is  placed  an  air 
gauge,  and  a  thermometer.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  by  the  air  oven  has  been 
fixed  at  150  kilog.  (300  lbs.)  of  anthra- 
cite in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  on 
the  3d  of  April  ;  the  fires  were  lighted  in 
succession,  and,  on  the  15th  of  May,  five 
of  them  being  lighted,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  raised  to  125°  R.,  (313"  Fah.) 
and  even  as  high  as  130^  R.,  (324°  Fah.) 

Before  the  introduction  of  hot  air,  the 
furnace  was  charged  each  time  with  65 
kilog.  (130  lbs.)  of  soft  charcoal,  and 
with  77  litres  (2|  cubic  feet)  of  ore. 

Gradually  the  hot  air  was  introduced, 
the  temperature  being  raised  more  and 
more.  They  have  been  able  to  use  with 
the  same  load  of  charcoal,  quantities  of 
ore  increasing  as  82,  87,  91,  102,  and  up 
to  105  litres  ;  a  quantity  which  has  not 
been  exceeded.  It  was  observed  that,  at 
this  maximum  charge,  the  scoria,  or  slag, 
was  more  liquid,  and  the  metal  of  a  better 
quality,  and  finer  than  before.  i 


The  consumption  of  the  five  fires  was 
750  kilog.  (1500  lbs.)  of  anthracite  in 
twenty-four  hours.        "v 

When  they  worked  with  cold  air,  the 
mouth  of  the  tuyere  was  eighteen  lines, 
(li  inches,)  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  equalled  twenty-four  inches  of 
water.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  hot 
air,  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  lines,  (I3  inches,)  and 
the  pressure  decreased  to  twenty  inches. 
The  number  of  charges  were  forty  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  first  case  ;  but 
in  the  second,  they  could  not  exceed  thir- 
ty.four  or  thirty-five.  Afterwards,  having 
restored  the  pressure  to  twenty-four 
inches,  tliey  were  enabled  to  increase  the 
number  of  charges  to  forty. 

The  economy  of  fuel  by  the  use  of  hot 
air,  at  the  fiirnace  of  Riouperoux,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  results  of  the  castings 
made  during  the  month  of  June,  being 
about  the  average  of  three  months'  expe- 
rimciits,  and  about  the  same  with  those  of 
the  months  of  July  and  August. 

During  the  month  of  June,  57,989  kil. 
of  pig  iron  were  made  by  the  consump- 
tion of — Ore,  110,400  litres;  charcoal, 
1,104  charges. 

To  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
by  using  the  cold  air  blast,  would  have  re- 
quired 1,434  charges  of  the  same  char- 
coal. There  was,  therefore,  a  saving  of 
330  charges,  of  which  the  value,  at  5  frs. 
per  charjxe,  =         f.  1,650 

Add  8  days'  work  of 
workmen,  at  19.36  f.,     154.88 


1804.88: 

Deduct  for  the  expense  of 
heating  the  air, 

Attendance  of  fireman,    45 

21,500  kil.  anthracite,  516 

Interest,  10  pet  cent., 
on  cost  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  41.10 


$360.98 


/.»*r* 


602.10=   120.42 


.  f.  1202.78  =$240.56 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  hot  air  was,  for  one  month, 
1202.78  francs,  ($240.56,)  or  2,072  f. 
($4.14,)  per  1000  kilog.  (20  cwt.)  of  the 
casting  produced.  This  is  the  minimum 
gain.  Since,  the  general  expenses  are 
not  given,  and  refractory  mixtures  of  ores 
have  frequently  been  used,  during  the 
month  of  June.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  saving  of  21,450  kilog.  (42,900  lbs.) 
of  charcoal,  made  in  the  casting,  had  re- 
quired a  consumption  of  21,500  kilog. 
(43,000  lbs.)  nearly  an  equal  weight  of 
anthracite,  of  which  the  value  is  much 
less  than  that  of  charcoal. 

The  tuyere  was  burnt  through  three  or 
four  times  in  twelve  hours,  an  inconveni- 
ence which  was  remedied  by  surrounding 
it  with  water,  after  which  the  working  of 
the  furnace  became  perfectly  regular. 

The  sixth  fire  having  heen  lighted,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  maintained  at 
130°  R.  (324°  Fah.),  and  was  sometimes 
raised  above  ;  but  no  change  was  found 
in  the  working  of  the  furnace,  nor  could 
the  charge  be  increased  beyond  105  litres  ' 


(3f  cubic  feet)    of  mineral,   to   65  kilog. 
(130  lbs.)  of  charcoal. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tuyere  moutji, 
and  tlie  pressure  of  the  air,  were  varied, 
and  the  results  were  always  inferior  to 
those  alreatly  stated  ;  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum ertcct  produced,  with  the  mixture  of  j 
ores  employed,  was,  with  a  pressure  of 
twenty.four  inches  of  water,  a  diameter 
of  tuyere  of  iwcntv  lines,  the  temperature 
of  the  blast,  130°  R.  (324°  Fahr.)  and  105 
litres  of  ore  to  65  kilog.  of  charcoal, 
j  A  mixture  of  more  refractory  ores  than 
I  the  preceding,  and  which  could  not  be 
smelted  with  the  cold  air  blast,  was  re- 
duced with  much  facility,  but  the  charge 
of  ore  could  not  exceed  100  litres.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  blast,  whicii  appeared  to  give  a 
maximum  efl^ect  at  temperatures  not  ex- 
ceeding 130^  R.,  was  much  below  iho 
temperature  of  melted  lead,  (604^  Fah.) 
to  which  it  had  been  carried  in  the  expe- 
riment made  at  Vienna  in  a  coke  furnace. 
Hemarks  on  the  foregoing,  by  the  French 
Kdilor. 

1.  M.  Gueymard  has  correctly  observ- 
ed, that  unless  the  air  can  Ix;  heated  by 
the  flame  which  issues  from  the  mouth  oi 
the  ciiarcoal  furnace,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  procure  a  cheap  combustible  for 
the  heating  furnace,  and  continue  to  work 
with  cold  air,  must  be  most  unfavorably 
situated. 

Happily,  the  attemjits  made  in  Germa- 
ny, and  the  apparatus  there  contrived, 
and  which  has  already  been  imitated  in 
France,  have  shown  that  the  flame  which 
escapes  from  the  furnace  will  heat  to  a 
proper  temperature  all  the  air  which  is 
required.  It  is  recommended  that  at  fur- 
naces where  charcoal  is  used,  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  shall 
thus  be  used,  instead  of  the  separate  appa- 
ratus  for  heating  air,  thus  augmenting  the 
profits  of  smelting  with  heated  air,  by  the 
whole  value  of  the  combustible  consumed 
in  the  fires. 

Thus  at  Riouperoux,  the  saving  which 
has  been  made  of  1202.10  fr.  wiM  be  car- 
ried  to  1763.78  fr.  per  month,  or  to  30  fr. 
perflOOO^kiiog.  of  iron  produced,  in  place 
of  20  fr. 

2.  The  best  pl.in  yet  presented  for 
heating  the  air  by  the  Hume  ut  the  top  of 
the  furn.ice  is  the  following,  wliich  dif- 
fers a  little  from  that  employed  at  Was- 
seralringen,  and  described  by  M.  \'olz. 
The  air  required  for  the  blast  is  passed 
through  twenty  small  columns  or  vertical 
tubes,  four  feci  long  by  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  in  a 
space  or  oven  near  the  mouth. 

By  this  means,  the  air  is  more  heated, 
and  there  is  less  friction,  than  by  passing 
it  through  a  long  tube  horizontally,  be- 
cause the  air  passes  slower,  and  has  only 
four  feet  to  traverse. 

The  diminution  of  the  resistance  to  he 
overcome  by  the  blowing  machine  is  cor. 
siderabin  and  very  important,  because  the 
watercourses  are  frequently  hardly  »uffi. 
cient,  during  the  summer,  to  furnish  the 
(quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  consump. 
tion  of  the  iron  furnaces. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  air  thrown 
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into  the  furnace  of  Wasseralfingen,  has 
been  raised  constantly  to  105°  R.  (403° 
FahT.)and  often  to  210^  R.  (504°  Fahr.) 
with  increased  effect. 

M.  Gueymard,  on  the  contrary,  has 
observed  tliat  the  production  of  iron  was 
not  augmented  by  an  elevation  of  the 
temperature  above  130°  R.  (324"  ¥nhr.) 

At  Wasseralfingen,  with  the  air  heated 
to  a  temperature  varying  from  lt)5  to 
210°  R.  (329  to  400?  Fah.)  to  produce 
1000  kilog.  (2000  lbs.)  of  iron,  1130  kil. 
(2260  lbs.)  of  charcoal  was  consumed,  in 
place  of  1730  kilog.  (3460  lbs.)  burned 
when  the  cold  air  was  used.  The  weekly 
production  has  been  carried  from  527 
iocnl  quintals  to  734  quintals — equal  to 
357  metrical  qukitals,  (         lbs.) 

At  Riouperoux,  with  the  air  heated  to 
130°  R.  (266°  Fahr. )  they  have  consumed 
for  1000  kilog.  (2000  llis.)  of  castings, 
1270  kilog.  (2540  lbs.)  of  soft  charcoal^in 
place  of  1610  kilog.  (3220  lbs.)  with  cold 
air.     <- 

The  differences  between  the  results 
obtained  in  these  furnaces  are  not  consi- 
derable. It  is  remarked  that  in  both  the 
f]uantity  of  charcoal  consumed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  not  augmented,  but  the 
charge  of  coal,  and  the  daily  produce  of 
casting,  has,  by  the  employment  of  the 
hot  air  blast,  received  a  considerable 
increase. — [Annales  des  Mines.] 


[Krom  tbe  Loncon  Mechanics'  Magazine  J 

Lnproved  Portable  Fire. Ladder. 
Sia  •  1  have  several  times  had  occa- 
sion to  ii.iiice  the  improved  fire. ladders 
employed  by  the  London  Fire  Establish- 
ment, and  as  I  may  frequently  have  to 
refer  to  them  again,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  a  description  of 
them  for  instruction  in  your  Magazine, 
the  more  particularly  as  they  cannot  be 
too  well  known. 


so  made,  as  to  slip  into  the  lower  part  of 
another,  and  the  iron  straps  a  a,  and  b  b, 
embrace  the  ends,  making  a  safe  and 
substantial  joint.  As  every  ladder  in 
the  service  is  made  precisely  alike,  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  they  are  taken, 
as  all  will  fit  one  another. 

Every  engine  carries  two  lengths  of 
these  ladders,  so  that  on  all  occasions 
the  firemen  can  command  a  ladder  of 
any  required  height,  by  joining  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  lengths  together,  and 
they  have  frequently  found  them  of  in- 
finite  service.  When  used,  the  first  lad. 
der  is  held  as  high  as  the  men  can  con- 
veniently reach,  and  a  second  ladder  is 
pushed  up  to  it,  the  top  pieces  going 
into  the  straps  b  b,  while  the  lower  ends 
of  the  first  ladder  enter  those  marked  a  a, 
making  a  secure  joint ;  the  second  lad- 
der  is  then  raised,  and  others  added  until 
the  required  elevation  is  obtained.  Three 
ladders,  which  will  reach  about  18  feet, 
are  easily  handled  ;  bat  when  four  or 
more  lengths  are  to  be  joined,  the  rais- 
ing of  them  becomes  more  difficult  in 
proportion  to  the  height ;  every  little  pro- 
jeclion  in  the  wall,  against  which  they 
are  raised,  catches  the  ladders,  and  im- 
pedes their  ascent.  , 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  single  ladders,  on  a  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot ;  the  top  of  the  ladder  is 


Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  a  simple  piece  of 
apparatus,  which  T  have  contrived,  for 
obviating  the  above  difficulties ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  short  side-pieces,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bottom  part  of  a  ladder,  with 
the  joints  b  b.  On  the  upper  part  is  an 
iron  axle,  carrying,  a  pair  of  small  light 
wheels  ;  a  serai-circular  connecting-rod 
of  iron  preserves  the  proper  position  of 
the  side-pieces,  when  not  mounted  on 
the  ladder.  For  convenience  of  stowage, 
the  wheels  take  off,  when  the  who)e  lays 
flat  in  a  small  compass.  Each  end  of 
the  axle  c  is  provided  with  rising  springs, 
similar  to  those  in  an  umbrella-stick, 
which  allow  the  wheels  to  be  slipped  on 
the  axle,  but  effectually  prevent  their 
sliding  off  again  until  the  springs  are 
depressed.  These  springs  answer  the 
purpose  of  linch-pins,  without  the  trou- 
ble attending  their  use,  and  thus  enable 
the  apparatus  to  be  titled  up  for  use  in  a 
(q\v  seconds.  When  mounted  with  this 
carriage,  any  number  of  lengths  may  be 
j(Htied,  and  the  compound  ladder  run  up 
with  the  greatest  facility,  as  the  wheels 
vvoidd  traverse  all  the  inequalities  of 
surface,  cornices,  window-sills,  <Scc.,  with- 
out subjecting  the  men  to  any  unpleasant 
jerks  and  strains. 

Some  few  provincial  fire-offices  have 
adopted  this  kind  of  ladder,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  their  advantages  arc 
sufficiently  known,  and  duly  appreciated 
their  use  will  become  very  <,'eucral. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectful !y, 

Wm.  Baddeley. 

London,  Dec.  10,  1834. 


Specification  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Henky 
Crane,  Merchant,  and  John  Young, 
Patent  Lock  Manufacturer,  for  their 
invention  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
making,  manufacturing,  or  forming, 
of  Iron  Hoops  for  Casks,  and  other  pur- 
poses — Sealed  20th  March,  1834. 
These  improvements  in  making,  ma- 
nufacturing,  or  forming,  of  iron  for  noops 
for  casks,  and  other  purposes,  consist  ia 
giving  to  the  narrow  strips  of  hoop  iron 
a  curved  figure  ;  that  is,  bending  th« 
strips  of  iron  from  the  usual  straight  form 
in  which  they  are  delivered  by  the  ordi. 
nary  operation  of  rolling,  into  such  a 
curve  suited  to  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
round  which  tho  hoops  are  intended  to 
bind,  as  will  enable  them,  when  formed, 
to  lay  close  to  the  conical  or  elliptical 
surface  of  the  barrel.  This  is  effected  by 
a  pecidiar  method  of  acting  upon  the 
strips  of  iron  by  means  of  rollers,  in  order 
that  such  required  lengths  of  iron,  when 
cut  off"  and  bent  round  into  the  circular 
hoop  shape,  may  be  formed  slightly  ta. 
pering,  or  as  the  frustrums  of  cones.  '"' 
The  method  by  which  this  is  effected, 
is  by  drawing  out  the  bar  or  rod  of  iron 
by  rolling,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  heat- 
ed  state,  in  the  usual  way,  until  it  has 
been  reduced  to  nearly  the  required  thick- 
ness ;  we  then  set  tiie  rollers,  so  that 
their  axles  incline  ;it  a  slight  angle  from 
the  true  parallelism,  by  which  means  the 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  will  be  nearer 
together  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
the  strips  of  iron  being  then  passed  be. 
tween  these  inclined  rollers,  will  be  ne« 
cessarily  compressed,  or  formed  on  one 
edge  thicker  than  at  the  other  edge 
— that  is,  of  a  wedge  shape,  if  cut  in  a 
transverse  section.  This  may  be  done  by 
relieving  the  screws  which  confine  the 
axle  at  one  end,  and  tightening  them  at 
tlie  other  end  ;  or  the  same  might  be 
effected  by  making  the  grooves  and  ribs 
of  the  two  rollers  inclined  to  each  other, 
instead  of  parallel. 

When  the  strip  of  iron  has  assumed  this  ' 
wedge  shape,  in  its  transverse  sectional 
figures,  we  "then  pass  it,  in  its  heated 
state,  between  a  pair  of  parallel  rollers, 
which,  by  pressing  principally  the  thick- 
er part  of  the  substance  of  the  strip  of 
iron,  causes  that  thick  part  to  expand  and 
elongate  more  than  the  thinner  part  of  the 
strip,  and,  consequently,  to  extend  or 
elongate  the  strip  more  on  one  edge  than 
on  the  other. 

This  mode  of  operation  will  cause  the 
strip  of  iron,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
parallel  rollers  in  the  last  instance,  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  regular  curve,  and 
which  curve  may  be  varied  to  suit  any 
required  diameter  and  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  cask,  or  barrel,  by  varying 
the  inclination  of  the  rollers,  or  the  bevel 
of  the  groove,  by  which  the  strips  are 
compressed  into  the  wedge  shape,  that  is, 
thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  other  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  strip  of  iron 
from  bending  into  irregular  curves,  as  it 
passes  in  its  heated  state  from  the  rollers, 
we  have  found  it  useful  to  place  a  curved 
guide,  or  conductor,  near  the  rollers, 
which  will  enable  the  workman;  as  he 
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draws  out  the  strip  of  iron  from  the 
rollers,  to  preserve  its  desired  figure  with 
great  accuracy. 

Lastly,  we  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that 
as  the  rolling  of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  mto  thin  and  narrow  strips  for 
the  manufacture  of  hoops,  is  not  new,  of 
course  that  process  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  claimed  by  us ;  but  the  taking  of 
strips  of  iron,  previously  made  thicker  on 
one  edge  than  on  the  other,  and  passing 
them  between  parallel  rollers,  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  metal  on  one 
side  of  the  strip  more  than  on  the  other 
side,  and  thereby  giving  to  the  strip  a 
curved  figure  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
rollers,  being,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge  and  belief,  new,  and  never  before 
employed  by  any  other  person,  or  persons, 
in  the  manufacturing  of  hoops,  we  claim 
that  mode  of  operation  as  our  invention, 
and  forming  the  essential  feature  of  our 
present  patent  right. — [Lond.  Journ.] 

AGRlCUI.TURE,&c. 

[From  the  NeiO'  York  Farmer.} 

Adam,  the  Gardener.     By  Charles  Cow. 

DEH  Claske,  Author  of  Tales  in  Prose 

,:  from  Chaucer:  Revised  by  the  Editor  of 

>  the  Popular  Librarv.     Boston,  John  Al. 

;  tKN  &  Co.,  1835,  18mo.,  pages  252. 

Every  attempt  to  implant  a  love  for 
rural  pursuits  in  the  breasts  of  youth 
should  be  very  favorably  regarded — as  likely 
to  be  productive  of  great  and  varied  bene, 
fit,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increased 
capabilities  of  adding  to  the  physical  resour- 
ces, but  to  the  moral  worth,  of  the  rising 
generation.  With  pleasure,  therefore,  we 
opened  this  little  volume.  Its  perusal  has 
led  us  to  approve  both  of  its  contents,  and 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  that  selected  it  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Juvenile  Popular  Library. 
Although  the  work  was  written,  so  far  as 
practical  directions  are  concerned,  for  the 
climate  of  England,  yet  it  abounds  in  so 
much  that  is  of  general  interest,  and  the 
whole,  too,  is  in  so  lively  and  pleasing  style, 
that  no  youth  can  fail  of  deriving  pleasure 
in  its  perusal.  For  those  of  our  own 
country,  residing  south  of  New-Jersey,  much 
of  the  practical  information  is  very  appro- 
priate, and  much  needed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stock,  the  parents  of 
Adam,  appear  admirably  qualified,  or  rather 
properly  exert  themselves,  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  The  following 
extracts,  under  the  head  of  March,  are 
lengthy,  but  tliey  convey  so  many  useful 
suggestions  to  parents,  and  afllbrd  so  much 
for  a  just  comparison  of  the  climate  of 
England  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
that  our  readers  will  not,  we  presume,  think 
them  unworthy  the  space  they  occupy  in 
our  columns. 

MARCH. 

"  Ab  yet  the  trembling  yrar  is  tinconCrm'u, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  remimes  the  breere, 
'•     i:'*!^  •'•*  I^'*  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  fleets 
^      Deform  the  dav.  delightless.      •      *      » 

I      11*,       ',       *.      At  length,  array M 
i  ..  In  all  the  colon  of  the  fltuliing  year, 
^       By  nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 

1  lie  garden  glows.' ' 


"  The  last  two  or  three  days  of  February, 
and  the  first  week  of  the  present  month, 
March,  were  so  storniy,  and  attended  with 
such  floods  of  rain,  that  Mr.  Stuck  found  it 
was  of  very  little  use  attempting  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  garden  ;  he  therefore  told 
Adam,  that  as  the  weather  was  so  unfavora. 
ble,  he  should  take  advantage  of  it,  and  get 
on  as  fast  as  he  could  with  his  arithmetic 
and  geography  ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  you  know 
how  often  I  have  told  you  that  the  real 
meaning  of  independence  is  our  being  able 
to  do  every  thing  for  ourselves.  Now,  you 
are  aware,  that  no  man  could  he  able  to 
prepare  and  luake  every  thing  he  wanted. 
A  North  American  Indian,  or  any  other 
wild  man,  would,  because  his  wants  are 
fewer  than  ours;  every  thing  he  requires, 
he  can  make.  His  mat  for  a  bed  ;  his  bow 
and  arrows,  and  fishing  lines  and  nets,  to 
procure  him  food ;  and  he  can  build  him- 
self a  but.  But  we  are  brought  up  in  a 
different  manner  from  these  people,  and 
our  habits  of  life  compel  us  to  stand  in  need 
of  many  things  that  an  Indian  never  thought 
of.  Therefore  an  Indian  is  more  indepen- 
dent than  we  are.  But,  if  we  choose,  we 
may  be  very  independent,  too  ;  and  the  way 
is,  by  getting  all  the  useful  knowledge  we 
can  ;  by  being  diligent  in  our  business,  and 
contented  with  what  we  gain.  Now,  Adam, 
you  will  never  be  an  independent  man  if 
you  know  no  more  of  arithmetic  than  you 
do  at  present ;  because  you  will  not  be  able 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  things  which 
you  wish  to  sell,  but  must  have  a  person  to 
do  this  for  you  ;  and  then  you  will  be  de- 
pendent indeed.  You  cannot  think  of  this 
too  often,  that  if  you  wish  not  to  be  in  the 
power  of  any  man  living,  (for  that  is  being 
independent,)  you  must  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  possible  ;  be  honest,  and  be  con. 
tented.' 

"  This  dreary  week  having  passed,  and 
Adam,  to  say  the  truth,  tired  of  confine- 
ment, the  weather  cleared,  and  a  brisk  wind 
sprung  up,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  dried 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  they  could 
go  to  work.  Mr.  Stock  toW  Adam  that 
this  would  be  a  very  busy  month  for  them. 
'  In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  '  we  must  v/eed 
the  beds  which  we  sowed  the  last  two 
months.  The  onions,  the  parsnips,  the 
carrots,  the  lettuces,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
beds.  And  if  we  persevere  now,  while  the 
weeds  are  young,  we  shall  keep  the  garden 
clear,  and  benefit  the  plants.  But  you  must 
be  very  careful,  and  distinguish  the  wee<ls.' 
This  was  a  tedious  task,  and  Adam  began 
to  be  wearied  ;  but  as  his  father  helped  him, 
and  kept  steadily  at  it,  he  did  not  complain. 
When  they  had  finished,  his  father  showed 
him  how  to  dress  the  artichokes,  and  take 
off  the  suckers  for  fresh  plants.  Afterwards 
he  saw  him  fork  up  and  rake  up  the  aspara» 
gus,  and  sow  the  seeds  for  fresh  beds. 
When  this  was  done,  they  sowed  some 
more  beet-root,  beans,  and  broccoli,  for  the 
first  crop ;  carrots,  parsnips,  and  onions, 
for  the  principal  crop,  and  for  the  winter. 
His  father  showed  him,  too,  how  to  prick 
out  the  celery,  and  plant  it :  and  then  they 
transplanted  the  young  cauliflower  plants 
which  had  been  all  the  winter  under  glasses : 
they  also  sowed  radishes  and  mustard  and 
cress,  covering  up  the  beds  from  the  cold 
winds.  '  Now,  Adam,'  said  his  father,  '  you 
may  take  the  barrow,  and  wheel  in  some 
manure  from  the  vard,  and  we  will  make  a 
cucumber  bed.  \Vhrn  we  have  finished 
this,  we  will  plant  out  our  ))etatoes  ;  and  I 
will  show  yon  how  to  cut  Ihem  into  quar- 
ters, so  ns  to  leave  in  eaoii  pitrtition  what  is 
called  an  eye  ;  for  wli*r«*  thorn  is  an  eye, 
there  will  be  a  shoot,  and  a  fresh  plant. 
And  when  this  is  done  we  will  sow  two  or 


three  more  rows  of  our  favorite  peas  ;  tuid 
we  will  have  one  or  more  beds  of  turnips." 
All  this,  I  should  suppose,  occupied  tbeni 
nearly  a  fortnight.  During  the  time  they 
were  at  work,  the  season  was  very  various. 
It  might  truly  be  called  'March  many- 
weathers  ;'  for  in  the  course  of  one  day 
they  iiad  wind,  and  sunshine,  stiow,  rain, 
and  fierce  storms  of  hail.  •  it  itj  well,  Adam,' 
said  Mr.  Stock,  *  that  we  covered  up  our 
tender  flowers,  and  screened  the  fruit  trees  ; 
or  theopening  blossoms  would  have  suffered 
bitterly  from  '  the  slanting  bullets  of  the 
storm.'  But  we  must  not  complain;  for 
all  this  violent  weather  had  better  come  now 
than  later  in  the  year,  when  our  blossoms 
would  be  more  opened.  And  indeed,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  gleams  of  sunshine 
after  the  dark  t-ionns,  and  to  see  the  great 
clouds  moving  before  the  wind  like  moun- 
tains of  sttow,  and  to  watch  the  shadows  of 
them  passing  over  the  ploughed  lands  ;  and 
when  they  are  far  off,  to  sec  the  showers, 
descend  in  long  streaks.  See,  now,  how 
beautiful  those  pigeons  look,  hurrying  home 
after  their  meal,  with  the  black  cloud  behind 
them  !  Then  we  have  the  lively  song  of 
the  chaffinch  between  the  showers.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  rising  vegeta- 
tion to  have  these  changes  of  rain,  wind, 
and  8un!«hine  ;  because  the  moisture  is  al- 
lowed to  sink  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  brings  them  and  the 
seeds  forward.  ***** 
"  •  Come,  you  shall  help  me  plant  out 
these  few  sweet  herbs,  which  I  sowed  last 
year  ;  and  here  we  will  have  a  row  of  pars- 
ley ;  then,  if  the  weather  be  likely  to  hold 
up  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  we  will 
dine  early,  and  tjike  a  long  walk.'  They 
did  so,  and  away  they  all  went.  By  tlie 
side  of  a  farm-yard,  on  a  dead  branch, 
at  the  top  of  an  elm  tree,  they  heard  a 
thrush  making  the  homestead  ring  with  his 
fine  note.  Their  father  told  them  that,  if 
they  w^ere  now  near  some  wood  of  beech 
trees,  they  would  hear  the  ring-dove  cooing, 
and  perhaps  the  crowing  of  pheasants,  the 
most  beautiful  birds  in  our  country.  *  The 
rooks  also  are  now  in  a  great  bustle,'  said 
he,  '  building  their  nests  ;  and  as  (he  spring 
is  fully  set  in,  and  the  air  mild,  I  make  no 
doubt  we  shidi  see  the  bat  fluttering  like  a 
butterfly  around  the  farm-yards  in  search 
of  gnats  and  other  insects,  its  food.  I  told 
you,  if  you  recollect,  that  the  bat  is  one  of 
the  animals  that  remain  torpid  all  the  win- 
ter ;  that  is,  that  it  sleeps  through  the  whole 
of  that  season.  It  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  roofs  of  thatched  roitages,  and  in 
small  holes  in  the  walls  of  old  out-houses, 
hanging  by  the  hind  legs,  and  covered  over 
with  its  wings.  If  you  had  found  one 
during  the  severe  weather  of  January,  and 
had  kept  it  in  your  hand  for  some  time,  or 
placed  it  near  the  fire,  it  would  have  awa. 
kened  an<l  begun  to  fly  about.  But  it  would 
be  a  cruel  thing  to  do  so,  for  as  there  is  no 
food  for  it  at  that  time  of  the  year,  the  little 
creature  would  certainly  die.'  Adam  said 
it  could  go  to  sleep  again.  ♦  Yes,'  said  his 
father,  '  so  it  could  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
we  have  two  or  three  warm  days  during  the 
winter  .season,  they  will  awake  and  come 
from  their  hiding-places ;  but  then  the  same 
warmth  brings  forth  the  insects  which  are 
their  food,  and  when  the  fro.sty  wind  returns, 
they  do  go  to  sleep  again,  well  fed.  But  if 
you  were  to  rouse  one  hy  bringing  him  to 
the  fire,  he  would  wake  almost  star\'ed 
from  luH  long  fast  Hij.  and  would  flutter 
about  iji  srnrch  of  foo<l.  If  he  did  not  soon 
meet  with  some,  l>eing  so  weak  with  hunger, 
he  would  very  shortly  die. 

( 7*0  be  continued^ 
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Political  Agriculture.     By  H.  C.     [For 

the   Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 

Mechanics,  and  Manufactures.] 
(CoBcluded.) 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
represents : 

That  agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of 
every  civilized  community — the  mother  of 
all  the  arts — and  the  basis  of  a/I  national 
prosperity — and  in  this  view  claims  the 
fostering  care  of  every  ]mtriotic  and  en- 
lightened government. 

That  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  essentially 
an  agricultural  people  ;  and  that  an  im- 
proved  agriculture  must  directly  and  most 
favorably  conduce  to  its  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  to  the  substantial  comfort 
and  best  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

That  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
although  in  an  improving,  is  yet  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition  ;  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  very  partially  unfolded  ;  the 
cultivation  yields  by  no  means  those  ample 
returns  which  it  may  be  made  to  com- 
mand  ;  and  is  far  from  that  improvement 
and  perfection  to  wbich  it  may  with  the 
highest  advantage  be  advanced. 

Thai  it  would  contribute  essentially  and 
immediately  to  this  object :  that  a  general 
agricultural  survey  of  the  whole  country, 
should  be  undertaken  and  gradually  prose- 
cuted to  its  completion.  That  this  survey 
should  embrace  the  actual  condition  of  its 
agriculture  in  different  parts  ofthe  country, 
going,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  personal 
observation  and  intercourse  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  cultivators,  into 
detailed  and  statistical  accounts  of  the 
crops  cultivated,  the  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  averagij  yield,  the  value  and  application 
of  labor,  the  disposal  of  the  produce,  the 
implements  ofhusbandry,  the  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  improvements 
of  which  the  agriculture  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  country  is  susceptible,  and,  in 
general,  whatever  may  be  immediately 
connected  with  its  agricultural  advantage 
and  prosperity,  pjirticularly  in  the  manner 
j  of  Arthur  Young's  Agricultural  Tours, 
I  Radcliffe's  Survey  ofthe  Agriculture  of 
Flanders,  the  County  Reports  of  England, 
Sinclair's  Reports  of  the  Agriculture,  and 
his  particular  account  ofthe  Husbandry  of 
Scotland. 

Thai  such  survey  should  particularly 
.  embrace  the  cultivation  of  the  leading  pro- 
»  ducts  ofthe  country — maize,  wheat,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  wool,  ami  silk  ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  valuable  forest 
trees;  together  with  other  crops  and  pro- 
ducts not  less  essential  to  comfort  and  use, 
but  of  less  comparative  importance  and 
extent;  and  the  character,  rearing,  and 
management  of  every  species  of  live 
stock. 

That  the  informatioa  thus  obtained 
should  be  immediately  furnished  to  the 
Government,  and  measures  taken  for  its 
general  diffusion. 

Your    memorialists    would    further    re- 
spectfully suggest,  that  to  accomplish  this 
;       most  valnable  object,  ther(?  he  appointed  a 
joint    and    standing    committee    of    both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  or  otherwise,  there  be 


selected,  in  any  mode  deemed  best,  aS  ma- 
ny as  five  individuals  from  the  citizens  at 
large,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  United  States. 

That  there  be  appointed  one  or  more 
competent  individuals,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  prosecute  such  survey  ;  and  whose 
further  duty  it  shall  be  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington  at  least  one  month  during  every 
session  of  Congress  ;  and  to  them  make  a 
full  report  of  liis  or  their  doings,  surveys, 
and  travels ;  and  who  shall  themselves  act 
as  Secretaries  to  said  Board. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  survey- 
or or  surveyors,  to  spend  at  least  

months  in  every  year,  under  the  direction 
of  said  Board,  in  the  actual  and  personal 
survey  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  diffusing  the 
fullest  agricultural  information  ;  and  that 
he  or  they  shall  present  a  written  and  full 
report  of  all  his  or  their  doings  and  obser- 
vations annually  at  the  first  meeting  ofthe 
board. 

That  it  be  the  duty  ofthe  said  Secretary 
or  Secretaries,  under  tJie  sanction  and  di- 
rection  of  said  committee,  to  procure  models 
of  all  new  and  valuable  machines  to  be 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  one  of 
each  kind  of  which,  as  far  as  may  be 
adapted  to  that  part  ofthe  country,  shall 
be  deposited  at  Washington,  and  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  each  State  in  the 
Union ;  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
distinguished  individuals  abroad,  and  in 
different  parts  ofthe  country,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  agricultural  interest  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  obtain  and  circulate  such  va- 
luable seeds  or  plants  for  agricultural  pur- 
|)oses  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce 
into  the  country,  or  diffuse  in  different 
parts  of  it. 

That  it  be  the  duty  ofthe  said  Secretary 
or  Secretaries  to  manage  and  superintend, 
under  the  sanction  and  order  of  said 
Board,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
such  reports  and  papers  as  may  be 
deemed  of  general  utility  and  impor- 
tance. 

That  for   these  objects   there   be   an- 

uually   appropriated   the  sum    of 

dollars. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  outlines  of  a 
plan,  simple  enough,  in  my  opinion  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  ofthe  most  obvious  and 
highest  utility  ;  and  the  expense  of  which, 
compared  with  the  public  advantages  to 
accrue  fmm  it,  would  be  of  no  considera- 
tion ;  and  compared  with  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  for  objects  of  far 
more  doubtful  utility,  would  be  hardly  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  How  many  individuals 
it  might  be  necessary  to  engage  in  such 
survey,  and  how  long  a  time  might  be 
occupied  in  it,  would  be  matters  of  further 
consideration.  One  active,  intelligent,  and 
practical  man  might  accomplish  it.  Two 
would  doubtless  be  ample.  It  would  not 
be  an  affair  to  be  hurried,  and  the  statisti- 
cal information  to  be  collected  would  re- 
quire  great  care  and  exact  inquiry.  Six 
years  would  not  be  too  short  a  time,  if  the 
country  were  divided  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, to  accomplish  it  in  a  proper  msnncr. 


As  the  survey  progressed,  much  valuable 
matter  would  be  gradually  elicited. 
Every  farmer  and  planter  of  any  conside- 
ration in  the  country  would  be  excited 
and  interested  by  it ;  would  from  patriotic 
motives  be  emulous  to  communicate  all 
the  information  in  his  power;  and  from 
personal  considerations,  would  be  anxious 
to  put  his  property  in  the  best  condition 
for  examination.  Massachusetts  has  al- 
ready set  the  example  of  a  thorough  and 
able  geological  survey  of  her  territory. 
New-York  has  done  the  same  in  respect 
to  several  of  her  counties  ;  but,  precisely 
to  what  extent,  I  am  not  apprized.  An 
agricultural  survey,  conducted  in  the 
manner  above  described,  would  be  of 
more  value,  and  might  itself  be  instru- 
mental of  furnishing  much  geological  in- 
formation ;  and  exposing  many  of  the 
mineral  as  well  as  vegetable  treasures  of 
the  country. 

I  shall  not  now  go  farther  into  detail  of 
the  advantages  M'hich  I  think  would  ac- 
crue to  the  country,  if  this  project  could 
be  intelligently  and  properly  executed. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  wholly 
visionary.  I  offer  these  suggestions  with 
diffidence  ;  but  with  the  strong  desire  that 
they  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  distinguished  statesmen  and  citizens, 
who  estimate  justly  the  importance  of  an 
improved  agriculture,  and  are  willing  to 
labor  at  its  advancement ;  and  that  it  will 
call  out  from  such  men  opinions  and  dis- 
cussions,  which,  if  not  favorable  to  it,  will 
lead  to  wise  and  better  plans.  No  one  will 
listen  to  such  opinions  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, or  co-operate,  in  any  useful  and  feasi- 
ble projects  for  the  same  objects,  as  far  as 
my  humble  power  extends,  than  myself. 

H.  C. 

Meadowbanks,  Jan.  30,  1835. 

Surinam  Potatoe.  By  Alkx.  Edoak. 
[For  the  New.York  Farmer.] 
Mk.  Flkkt, — Among  the  many  excel- 
lent varieties  of  potatoes  cultivated  in 
America,  the  yam,  or  Surinam  potatoe,  is 
not  to  be  found.  It  has  been  long  known 
in  Scotland,  and  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle. 
The  produce  is  from  15  to  20  tons  per 
Scottish  acre.  It  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  turnips  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  turnips  are  done.  It  will  grow  on 
soils  too  that  the  common  turnip  and  ruta 
baga  would  not  yield  roots  exceeding  a 
conunon  sized  egg.  Yams  present  eve- 
ry advantage  which  can  be  got  from  ruta 
baga,  and  are  not  so  pettish'  in  their 
growth.  Their  culture  is  a  matter  of  far 
less  difficulty,  as  such  will  grow  upon  soils 
where  ruta  bnga  would  starve.  They 
require  less  manure,  and  may  be  planted 
as  late  in  the  season  as  the  others,  thereby 
enabling  the  farmer  to  bestow  the  like 
previous  preparation  upon  the  ground, 
the  want  of  which  is  a  general  argument 
against  ordinary  potatoe  husbandry.  If 
you  think  the  above  lines  worth  a  place 
in  the  Farmer,  they  are  entirely  at  your 
service.  1  have  read  your  Farmer  seven 
years,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and 
profit  too  :  and  was  it  in  my  power,  there 
should  not  be  a  farmer  nor  a  gardener  in 
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possession  ;  for  without  reading,  a  farmer 

may  plough    and  mow,   and   a   gardener 

may  dig  and  hoe,  to  the  dud  of  their  ex- 

istence,  and  then  know  but  little  of  the 

art  of  their  profession. 

Alkx.  Edgar. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  22,  1835. 


A  SuhsfUute  for  the  Lima  Bean.  By 
Wm.  Pbince  dt  Sons.  [For  the  New. 
York  Farmer.] 

Dbar  Sir, — We  think  the  point  has 
at  length  b^en  attained  of  obtaining  a 
substitute  for  the  Lima  Bean,  nuited  to  a 
more  northern  climate  than  that  very  ten- 
der  variety.  The  Prolific  Lima  is  of  re- 
cent introduction,  and  not  having  been 
cultivated  beyond  the  limits  of  two  or 
three  gardens,  is  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  white,  or  ra- 
ther creatn-colored,  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Small  Lima,  but  exceeding  it  in  thick- 
ness, and  has  a  peculiarly  rich  appear- 
ance,  which  is  verified  by  its  quality.  It 
fully  equals,  and  it  is  even  contended  that 
it  excels,  both  the  other  Lima  varieties  in 
richness;  is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier, 
and  its  produce  is  far  greater,  we  think  we 
may  say  four-fold.  Like  the  Lima,  it  is 
used  as  a  shell  bean,  and  we  think,  from 
its  various  advantages,  it  promises  to  ri- 
val that  variety  even  here,  and  to  super- 
sede it  in  more  northern  latitudes.  We 
do  not  invite  applications  for  it,  having 
only  a  small  supply  of  two  bushels,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  all  ap. 
plicants  can  receive  such  quantity  as 
they  desire.  The  Dwarf  Bonavista  Bean 
also  deserves  particular  notice  for  its  re- 
markable richness  and  delicacy,  and  may 
be  considered  as  holding  the  same  rank 
in  this  respect  among  the  dwarf  pr  bush 
varieties  that  the  Lima  does  among  the 
climbers  ;  it  is  also  exceedingly  prolific. 
We  intend,  in  a  future  communication, 
to  mention  the  public  spirited  individual 
to  whom  our  country  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Prolific  Lima  Bean, 
and  other  very  choice  horticultural  pro- 
ductions, in  a  manner  better  calculated  to 
do  him  justice,  as  a  public  benefactor, 
than  we  could  possibly  do  in  this  short 
article.     Yours,  very  respectfully,     . 

Wm.  Prince  «fe  Sons. 
Linnsan  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing, 
Feb.  2,  1835.    -.^--r. 

On  Chess.  By  Farmer  C.  [For  the 
New-York  Farmer.] 

Mr.  Editor, — In  looking  over  old  pa- 
pers not  long  since,  I  was  somewhat 
pleased  with  a  description  of  the  plant 
commonly  called  "chess,"  by  a  New- 
England  farmer,  in  some  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer.  I  here  give  a  contrary 
opinion  to  his. 

The  vulgar  opinion  respecting  the  ori- 
gin  of  the  chess  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  need  at  this  time  a  particular  account. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  many 
farmers  are  quite  indifferent  about  its  be- 
ing mixed  with  seed  wheat  or  rye,  assert- 
ing  that  it  is  not  produced  by  its  own 
seed.  When  error  of  opinion  results  in 
a  practice  so  absurd,  it  is  time  for  those 
who  know. better  to  enter  a  protest.     It 


is  frequently  inquired,  if  chess  does  not 
come  from  wheat,  why  do  we  find  it  on 
new  ground  where  wheat  is  the  first  crop, 
and  where  chess  has  never  been  sown  ? 
It  is  a  circumstance  familiar  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  clearing  land,  that  in 
places  where  fire  passes  over  the  ground, 
many  plants  spring  up  and  grow  sponta- 
neously, and  where  log-heaps  have  been 
burned,  we  have  frequently  seen  the 
earth  entirely  covered  with  sumach  {Rhus 
tyhinum),  and  fire  weed  (Senecio  hieraci' 
folius).  Now,  chess,  wheM  mixed  with 
wheat,  is  extremely  deceiiful,  and  we 
conclude  it  mav  either  have  been  sown 
unperceived  with  the  gram,  or  it  may 
have  been  scattered  by  birds,  or  other- 
wise. This  seed  is  so  small  as  to  render 
its  detection,  to  a  careless  observer,  im- 
probable.  It  is  true,  botanists  have  given 
us  a  list  of  hybridous  plants,  but  the  chess 
has  not  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being 
placed  on  the  catalogue ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  this  belief, 
that  seed-wheat,  from  which  this  monster 
is  said  to  rise,  is  guilty  of  vegetable  adul- 
tery. They  admit  that  the  wheat  plant 
may  rise  perfect  from  the  ground,  but 
after  being  injured  by  cattle  or  unfavora- 
ble situations,  its  nnture  becomes  changed, 
and  the  stalk,  instead  of  being  crowned 
with  the  golden  grain,  is  only  burlhened 
with  the  shrivelled  chess.  Now  would 
it  not  be  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  no- 
thing analogous  to  such  traiisformalion 
can  be  produced  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  we  here  remark,  that  chess,  though 
a  weaker  plant  than  wheat,  is  yet  more 
hardy,  and  where  that  grain  is  thick  and 
flourishing,  the  chess  drops  among  the 
stubble ;  but  when  the  winter,  cattle,  or 
excess  of  moisture,  have  injured  the  , 
wheat,  the  other  shoots  forward  with  re- 
newed  vigor,  and  fills  the  vacancy.  Chess  , 
is  a  perfect  plant,  as  different  from  wheat 
as  that  is  from  other  grain,  with  seed  com- 
pletely capable  of  vegetating,  and  known 
in  science  by  the  name  of  Bromus  secaii- 
nus.  Botanists,  whose  observations  are 
incomparably  closer  than  the  assertcrs  of  i 
this  doctrine,  would  no  sooner  admit  this 
plant  to  be  a  degeneracy  of  nature,  be- 
cause it  grows  in  our  wheat  fields,  than 
the  zoologist  would  admit  a  g(At  to  be 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  the  cow,  be- 
cause  they  fed  in  the  same  pasture. 

-    r-'.  Farmer  C . 

Manllus,  Jan.  20,  1835. 


Btoduce  of  a  Small  Farm.     By  H.  C. 

^To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York   Far- 

*  mer. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  procured  from  an 
esteemed  neighbor,  Mr.  Horatio  Hoyt, 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  produce  of 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1833,  a  result  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  cultivator  and  the  soil ;  and 
which,  I  presume,  will  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  more  than  others  have  done  or 
can  do;  very  far  Irom  litis;  but  wo  hope 
il  may  induce  oiliors  lo  say  what  llioy 
have  done  or  can  do,  for  si:rh  communi- 
cations cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
useful    to   the    agricultural    comipuoity. 


The  produce  is  estimated  at  the  market 
prices  at  the  time. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
H.  C. 
Hay,  31  tons,  a»  $12  per  ton,        042  00 
Wheat,  11  busheln,  at  $1  5U  per 

bushel, 
Stubble  and  clover,  1  ton,  . 
Corn   fodder,  stalks,  blades  and 

husks,  3  tons,     . 
Cum,  120  bushels,  at  80  cts. 
Potatoes,  117  bushels,  at  20  els. 
Apples,  60  bushels,  at  12^  cts. 
Pumpkins,  1  cart  load,  . 

$199  40 
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Bi'Ryixj;  TifRNirs. — OtT-DOOR  Cel- 
lars  Early  in  last  December  I  slightly 

buried  some  turnips  with  straw  and  earth 
in  a  situation  well  protected  from  cold 
winds,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Jn  the 
latter*  part  of  January  I  took  them  out. 
Notwithstanding  the  previous  very  severe 
weather,  they  were  in  growing  state,  hav- 
ing sprouts  half  an  inch  long.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  a  shady,  cool  situation  is  pre- 
ferable, although  it  is  probable  that  the 
heat  exists  in  the  turnips. 

In  an  out. door,  or  dirt  cellar,  there 
were,  in  a  little  cooler  place,  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  potatoes.  During  some 
of  our  most  severe  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture in  this  cellar  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
evaporated  moisture  from  the  potatoes  to 
remain  in  small  drops  on  the  rafters  and 
planks.  Such  cellars  are  far  the  best  for 
preserving  vegetables.  They  should  bo 
well  covered  with  earth,  and  very  tight 
about  the  door.  A  small  ajierture  at  tbe 
top,  rising  in  steeple  form,  two  feet  above 
the  outer  surface,  should  be  made  for  a 
ventilation.     '    '  S.  F. 


Inflvencr  or  Color  on  Heat,  thb  De- 
position OF    Dew,  akd  of  Odors.  —  Dr. 

Stark,  in  a  paper  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  (>5,  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that 
unn  principle  operates  in  the  production 
of  all  the  above  results.  A  blnck  color, 
whether  in  solids  or  fluids,  nb«orl>s  heat 
more  rapidly,  and  parts  with  it  most  rapidly ; 
dew  is  also  deposited  more  rapidly  on  this 
color  than  on  any  other,  and  with  propor- 
tionate rapidity  evajiorated  from  it.  Odors, 
whether  agreeable,  offensive,  or  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  are,  in  like  manner,  ab- 
sorbed with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  greater 
quantity,  in  a  given  time,  by  black  colors; 
and  discharged  by  these  colors  with  pro- 
portionate quickness.  The  otiicr  colors 
are  next  to  black  in  lh«=.  order  of  blue, 
brown,  green,  red,  yellow,  and  lastly  white  ; 
which  last  absorbs  and  gives  out  heat,  dew, 
and  odor  more  slowly  than  any  other  color. 
These  facts  will  aflbrd  valuable  hints  to 
gardeners  for  the  colors  of  walls,  of  walks, 
of  rockwork,  of  soilji,  of  coverings  for 
protection,  and  even  of  their  drr-sses. — 
[Card.  Mag.] 

New  Potatoes. — We  were  shown  last 
week  a  quart  or  two  of  new  potatoes,  just 
out  of  their  trorw  bed.  They  were  raised 
by  the  gardener  of  Col.  B.  C.  Howard,  and 
have  come  to  ihrir  present  state  from  the 
planting  within  iIm-  last  seven  weeks.  One 
nt  ihriu  now  before  us  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  of  the  kind  called  in 
our  catalogue  "earliest  white."--[B«lti- 
more  Firmer.]  .    — .. 
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1,AXE  FROiH  FKANCi:. 

The  Rhone,  packet  ship,  from  Havre,  brings 
Paris  accounts  to  the  11th  ult.  They  are  highly 
favorabie,  certainly,    to    our  affairs. 

The  rarious  bureaux  into  which  the  Chamber 
is  Jivided,  have  each  elected  a  member  to  cem- 
pose  the  committee  to  which  the  examination  and 
preparation  of  a  Report,  on  the  American  indem. 
ty,  are  confided.  Ot  these  nine  members,  all  but 
one  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  carrying  the  Treaty 
into  efl'ect.  M.  DeUuert,  who  is  chosen  the 
Chairman  and  Reporter  of  the  Comniiiiee.  is  un- 
derstood to  be  clear  and  strenuous  in  that  opinion. 

We  fetl  great  confidence  that  as  our  Havre  P. 
fc>.  states,  "  all  will  be  well"  with  th<>  trea'y. 

The  course  of  the  thing  was  this.  0;i  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  5th  and  6ih  February,  the  Cham, 
bcr,  in  its  bureau?,  and  not  in  public  sitting,  dit. 
cujscd  tho  proposed  law.  After  the  discussion 
in  each  bureau,  and  when  the  sentiments  of  mem. 
bers  were  ascertained,  the  committee  ol  nine 
was  foimed  by  one  from  each  bureau.  One  only 
of  tho  nine  bureaus  was — not  hostile  to  the  pro. 
j*!Ct — but  in  favor  of  reducing  the  amount  pro. 
pijsed. 

Un  the  7th  February  the  report  of  the  Senate's 
unanimous  vote  reached  Paris.  It  is  thus  an- 
pounced  by  the  Journal  dt$  Dehatt :  *'Thi8  is  a 
fresh  aad  striking  censure  of  that  portion  of  the 
President's  Message  which  concerns  France." — 
Such,  certaialy,  was  not  its  character,  fur  it  sus. 
tained  the  lead  ng  views  of  ttie  Message,  though 
objectmg  to  the  remedy  proposed. 

We  annex  various  letters  received  by  us,  and 
copy  some  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Extract  of  a  letter  duted 

Paris,  6ih  Fcbruart,  1835. 
As  we  have  led  you  to  expect,  every  thing  has 
gone  in  favor  of  the  American  question  here. — 
The  committee  chosen  to  report  upon  this  sub. 
ject  have  been  seven  out  of  nine  in  favor  of  it. — 
This  is  a  further  indication  of  the  sense  of  the 
Chamber,  and  we  now  consider  the  majority  cer- 
tain, and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
as  considerable  as  Jifly.  This  month,  we  have 
reason  lo  think,  will  see  tte  cxecmioa  of  the 
tl 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 
Harvk,  Feb.  7, 1835. 
The  Committee    has  been  named,  to  examine 
ond  report  on  tiio  Aineiicun  Treaty.     The  dis- 
cussion will  lake  plaet)  in  ten  ur  twelve  days 

henca. 

The  Chamber  is  divided  into  nine  bureaux  : 
each  names  a  member,  and  of  the  nine  named, 
eight  ore  in  favor  of  the  Treaty,  that  is,  to  vote 
the  25  milf^ons.  The  other  is  for  the  Treaty,  but 
thinks  the  sum  ought  to  be  rrduced,  A  discus- 
aion  takes  place  at  the  nominations  in  the  bu. 
reaux,  and  as  far  as  opinions  could  bo  ascertain, 
ed,  not  unly  as  lo  tho<e  named,  but  those  not 
named,  iliere  must  be  a  decided  majority  in  favor 
i)(  the  projet  dc  loi  now  before  the  Chamber. 

A  Postscript  of  ths  8th  soys — 

All  goino;  on  well.  Ttic  packet  cannot  sail 
to-day.  If  you  hear  nothmg  further  from  me, 
take  it  for  granted  there  ix  noihin<r  new. 

Tha  Journal  du  Havre  of  7th  February,  gives 
this  under  the  liead  of  "  Privnto  Corretpon. 
denee,"  dated  Paris  6th.  It  makes  tho  vote  in 
our  favor  certain,  as  it  strikes  us. 


The  nomination  of  a-Committee  all  ministerial, 
made  yesterday  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Chamber, 
for  the  examination  of  the  American  credit,  must 
not  bs  taken  as  pre-tiguring  absolutely  the  adup. 
tion  of  the  law  proposed.  Many  circumstances 
may,  before  the  discussion  takes  place,  and  dur- 
ing  the  discussion,  modify  the  ideas  of  the  ('ham- 
bcr.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  in  all 
the  bureaus  many  members  who  did  not  vote 
against  the  rejection  ef  the  credit  asked  for, 
nevertheless  expressed  tho  opinion,  that  it  might 
be  reduced. 

As  for  the  rest,  never  did  a  question  witness 
more  extraordinary  changes  of  opinion.  In  one 
bureau  M.  Realier  Dumas  and  M.  DeUttert,,ytho 
h)retofore  were  for  rcduuiogthe  credit  to  thirteen 
millions,  voted  yesterday  lor  tventy-fite,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  vote  .M.  Delessert  was  nam. 
ed  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Yet  M.  Dele- 
sseri  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  1831 
and  in  the  majority  of  that  Committee  which  vot> 
ed  thirteen  viilUons  tnly. 

Many  Ministerial  Deputies  expressed  opinions 
more  or  less  in  favor  of  the  law,  especially 
Messrs.  Bresson,  Lascases,  Malleville,  and  Bes- 
lay,  the  father,  (who,  like  M.  Delessert,  waa  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  ld31  )  Moreoxer, 
Messrs.  Maes,  Dacus,  du  Tracy,  de  Sade,  La- 
fayette, the  son,  warmly  advocated  the  law, 
the  rejection  uf  whicii  they  would  look  upon  as 
a  manilestation  of  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  American  people — the  people  et  all  others 
whom  France  should  look  upon  as  her  most 
faithful  ally. 

We  annex  the  names  of  the  Deputies  who  in 
the  bureaux  spoke  for  and  against  the  law: 

Against. — Messrs.  Salverte,  Lepelletier 
d'Aulnay,  Laniartine,  Df  Ranc£,  Teste,  Mathiea, 
Lascases,  Roger,  Bresson,  Issmberl,  Hector 
d'Aulnay,  Dugabe,  Lacrosse,  Odillon  Barrot, 
Chas.  Dupin,  Berryer,  Bignon,  and  oiliers. 

For  the  Law. — Messrs.  Uanncron,  Bugead, 
Maes,  Jaubert,  Meyiiard,  Realier  Dumas,  Anis. 
eon  Dupenon,  B.  Delessert,  Amilhan,  Dumon, 
Ducos,  Persil,  Do  Rigny,  Thiers,  PonI,  Palaille, 
Duchft.tel,  Keratry,  Fteury  De  Chaboullon,  Tracy, 
Sade,  Lafayette,  &c.  &c. 

There  were  at  one  time  40G  deputies  present 
in  the  Bureaux — 401  ballots  were  received,  of 
which  about  240  were  in  favor  of,  and  161  against, 
the  law  as  proposed  ;  a  majority,  which  a  change 
of  40  votes  would  also  change  :  and  it  is  not  im. 
possible  tha'  amendments  tending  to  reconcile 
the  desire  of  doing  what  is  just,  with  that  of  not 
approving,  what  through  thoughtlessness,  if  not 
from  speculation,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  may 
bring  about  such  a  result. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  has 
addressed  the  followiug  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  : 

Marseilles,  Ja.x,  31. 

An  important  political  question,  one  of  peace 
or  war,  is  soon  to  be  decided — dhall  the  treaty 
with  ihe  United  Stales  be  ratified,  or  a  second 
time  rejected  by  the  Chamber  7  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apprehension  felt  by  the  commerce  of  this 
city,  notwithstanding  the  uiieaiiness  which  per- 
vades it,  nolwithstaildiMg  the  frightful  i>roapect 
of  disasters  whicli  would  overwhelm  it,  in  case 
iho  friendly  reiaticns  between  Franco  and  the 
United  States  should  be  interrupted,  we  have, 
until  now,  i»fraintd  from  expressing  to  you,  our 
0|  inion  upon  a  question  of  such  great  interest 
to  us. 

Fullof  conlldence  in  our  Legislators,  we  were 
persuaded,  as  we  fiill  are,  that  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  His  Majesty,  they  will  learn  how  io 
conciliate  what  is  required  by  national  dignity, 
with  what  is  due  to  the  interests  uf  commerce 
and  industry,  now  so  scriousiytnenaced. 

Wo  would  be  among  the  first  tu  offer  those  as 
a  sacrifice  to  our  country,  if  the  national  honor 
were  compromitted.bu:  we  shall  not  be  so  here, be* 
cause  true  honor  coiisists  in  being  just,  ia  repair, 
ing  the  evil  one  may  have  committed,  in  paying 
what  one  owrs,  in  fuifiHing  engagements  entered 
into.  We  did  not  siip(><>»e  that  truths  such  as 
these  could  t>c  made  matter  of  doubt,  and  there- 
foro  it  waa  Mr.  Miui.iicr  that  wo  awai  ed  calmly 
the  termination  of  a  discussion  in  which  we 
sli  >u!d  see  iiuthing  to  dread,  if  the  spirit  of  par. 
ty,  for  tho  furtherance  of  its  own  ends,  had  not 
mingled  with  the  question. 


Of  ■  question  of  good  faith,  •  point  of  national 
honor  is  sought  to  be  made — the  subjtanceislust 
sight  of,  to  cavil  at  the  form,  and  without  eza. 
mining  whether  the  claim  upon  us  is  legitimate, 
we  are  told  to  look  at  the  unbecoming  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented ;  pains  are  taken  to  re- 
present the  sum  stipulated  as  excessive,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  advantages  on  oar 
side  from  the  treaty,  and  which  ensure  to  our 
industry  and  to  the  public  treasury,  an  immense 
equivalent  for  the  momentary  sacrifice  imposed 
upon  us  by  true  national  honor.  No  scruple  is  felt 
about  hazarding  our  fortunate  peace,  which  is  for 
all  Franco  a  source  of  prosperity  :  on  the  con. 
trary,  wo  are  urged  on  to  war,  which  will  aug. 
ment  tho  debt  now  refused  to  be  paid,  diminish 
the  public  resources,  ruin  commerce  and  indus. 
try,  and  of  which  the  whole  result  would  be,  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Liberty,  in 
forcing  into  hostilities,  two  nations  whose  insti- 
tutions  repose  upon  that  base. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  when  uncertainty 
has  already  checked  the  actitity  of  all  sorts  of 
industry — when  ail  maritime  expeditions  are  sus. 
pended,  from  a  provident  caution  leat  the  ills 
under  which  eur  city  has  heretofore  suf. 
fered  so  much,  should  be  again  visited  on  us,— 
we  esteem  it  a  duty  to  break  silence,  and  to  op- 
pose the  voice  ot  apprehension  of  our  ciiizens, 
to  the  perfidious  joy  of  those  who  found  upon 
our  misfortunes,  the  hopes  of  making  their  reve* 
ries  triumphant. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  examine  this  queetion, 
beyond  its  bearings  upon  us.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  point  out  to  Government,  the  danger  to 
which  our  commercial  relations  would  be  ex* 
posed,  if  a  second  rejection  of  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  should  become  the  s-gnal  for 
a  conflagration,  of  which  the  coniequences  can. 
not  be  li  oked  at  without  terror. 

Our  intercourse  with  Americans  is  immense  : 
no  one  more  than  you  is  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  presume  that  interests 
of  such  magnitudu  should  be  without  influence 
upon  the  decision  to  be  formed.  It  is  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  the  enlightened  champion  of  the  in- 
terefcls  of  commerce,  who  have  already  done 
so  mush  for  it,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  ad. 
dressing  ourselves,  in  order  to  beg  you  to  be. 
come  our  advocate  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  not  for 
the  conuneree  of  our  city  alone  that  we  ask  your 
aid,  but  for  all  France — whose  growing  prosperi. 
ty  is  the  envy  of  her  enemies — their  criminal 
hopes  will  not  bo  realized — peace  will  not  be  in. 
terrupted.  Your  opinion  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
great  influence  in  a  discussion  of  which  we  awiit 
the  tesult  with  equal  impatience  and  anxiety. 

[Hero  the  signatures  follow.] 

This  document,  published,  as  it  is,  in  the  Jour- 
nal dcs  Debats,  must  thence  be  deemed  to  bav« 
the  Sanction  of  Ministers.        -,  :,  ,■. .  •  v.ri  tu:' 

Great  Britain. 

By  the  way  of  Havre,  we  have  the  following 
intelligencu  from  Liverpool,  2d.  Feb.  Marksis 
firm,  wilh  a  tendency  to  rise.  Advices  exfresa 
great  confidence  in  the  future. 

Liverpool,  5th. — The  noarket  wery  animated  on 
the  4lh,  wilh  a  rise  of  1.8  to  1.4  in  Cotton,  was 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  vetteU  from 
the  United  States. 

The  accounts  fio.m  London  are  to  the  6ihFeb. 
ruary.     They  furnish  little  of  interest.  .    ;, 

The  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  of  England — 
which,  when  first  alluded  to  in  the  Court  Jour, 
nal,  was  deemed  a  ''calumny" — ^is  confidently  as- 
serted at  the  latest  dates  ;  and  the  joy  of  the  To. 
ries — at  the  prospect  of  thus  shutting  out  the  Priii. 
oesa  Victoria,  and  a  liberal  Regent — is  exeea* 
sivc. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  it  seems,  is  to  be  drop, 
ped  as  Speaker  by  the  Ministry,  and  Mr.  Aber. 
cromby  is  to  be  put  forward.  j^<;<  )\*.'i 

His  Majesty  will  open  the  new  Parliament  in 
person,  and  will  leave  Brighton  for  that  purpose 
on  tho  19ih  Inst.,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
several  of  the  suite. — [Brighton  Gazette.] 

We  believe    that  Count  Pozao  di  Borgo's  stay 
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ere  *ill  not  extend  to  more  than  a  month  after 
*be  aeaembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  aa  he  will 
then  return  to  resume  hia  funciiona  at  the 
Toileriea.  Count  Woronzow,  on  whom  the  C*ar 
baa  determined  to  confer  the  poet  of  Ambasaador 
to  thJa  Court,  will  not  arrive  until  the  advance  of 
the  Spring.  He  was  lately  Governor-General  of 
Odeasa,  and  ia  the  aon  of  the  Ute  respected  Count 
Simon  Woronzow,  the  predecessor  ot  Frince 
Lieten  here,  and  who  died  in  London  at  an  ad- 
vanced  age  in  1832.— [Chronicie.J 

Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  town  from  hia  aeat 
in  the  country  for  the  expreas  purpose  of  meeting 
the  Duke  of  Lcuchtcnberg,  after  he  had  visited 
and  dined  with  the  King  at  Brighton.  The  Duke 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  met  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where  tUey  were  cloaetcd  for  several 
boura — [Courier.] 

The  report  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen, 
though  not  officially  announced,  ia  generally  be. 
lioved  in  the  higher  circlea. 

According  to  calculation,  which  we  believe  to 
be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  rat.isr  unfavora- 
ble than  otherwise,  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
Commons  is  aa  follows  :  Anti-Ministerialists  370, 
Miniaterialista  237,  Doubtful  51.  Total  658.— 
[Courier.] 

The  opposition  party  are  in  great  spirits,  and 
are  apreading  reports  that  they  have  secured  at 
least  260  voter  upon  the  question  of  the  Speaker- 
ship. This,  if  true,  insuies  a  majority,  we  should 
think ;  but  we  regret  to  aee  an  issue  taken  upon 
auch  a  question. — [Herald.] 

London,  F«b.  6.  Intelligence  has  been  re. 
ceivud  of  the  loaa  of  the  fine  American  ahip 
Lyon,  which  aailed  from  Liverpool  on  Friday. — 
She  waa  bound  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  cum. 
manded  by  Captain  Bursley,  brother  of  Captain 
Buialey  of  the  American  packet  ship  Orpheus  — 
The  crew  consisted  of  14  men,  including  the 
Captain,  She  struck  on  a  ledge  «>f  rocks  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  abort  distance  from  Portpatrick,  nearer 
to  the  Iriah  than  the  Scotch  coast.  The  wind  at 
the  time  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  northwest, 
and  she  immediately  went  to  pieces.  Three  ot 
the  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  the  nearest  land, 
and  were  saved  ;  but  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  the  Captain  and  ten  men,  have  found  a  watery 
grave.  The  Lyon  aailed  from  the  highly  respect, 
able  house  of  Haggerty  &.  Jerdein  of  this  town. 
— [Liverpool  Albion.] 

SUMMARY. 

Diplomatic  kklations  with  Portugal. — We 
find  in  the  Globe  of  Wednesday  the  following 
notice : 

Official. — DxrARTiiENT  of  State- — Senor  Joa. 
quim  Cesar  de  Figaniere  e  Morao  yesterday 
preaented  his  credentia.'s,  and  waa  re-recognised 
as  Charged'  Affaires  of  Portugal. 

March  11. 1835.     ;;,  ^.a  ,  ^!<  . 

Naval  Drt  Dock  in  Nkw  Tobk. — The  fol. 
loafing  act  authorising  the  conaiructidn  of  a  Dry 
Dock  "  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  or  its  adja. 
cent  waters,"  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dry 
dock  for  the  naval  service. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Houte  of  Ri^pre- 
aentatitet  of  the  Vnitid  States  of  America  in 
Congrett  aaeetnbled,  I'hat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  ihe 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
purchase  a  aite,  ahould  it  be  deemed  moat  advis. 
able,  and  to  cause  a  dry  dock  for  the  naval  ser. 
vice  to  be  constructed,  upon  the  most  approved 
plan,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  or  its  adjacent 
waters  ;  and  that  towarda  defraying  the  expense 
thereof,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
be,  and  the  aame  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise  appropriated.  x  ■•.>-    .•..•.■ 

ArrtoyKp.  March  3.  1835. 

PaoMOTiONS  at  the  Nav^ . — Masters  Command* 
ant  Foxall  A.  Parker,  Edward  R.  M'Call,  Dan. 
ial  Turner  and  David  Conner,  to  be  Captains. 
Lteutenanta  Thomas  Cribb,  Edward  B.  Bab. 
Mttf  JaiOM  Armatroog  and  Joseph  Smoot,  to  be 


Maatera  Commandant.  Passed  Midshipmen  Ar* 
thur  Sinclair,  Edwin  W.  Moore,  Robert  B.  Hitch, 
ceck  C.  11.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Thomas  W.  Brent, 
George  M.  Bache,  Ezra  T.  Doughty,  Joseph  Lan. 
man,  John  W.  Cox,  and  JofanK.  Micbell  to  be 
Lieuteuants.  >"   '.-l'^  ,/: 

The  Constitution  frigate  was  towed  np  from 
the  lower  bay  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Wednsday  afiar 
noon  by  steamboats  American  Eagle  and  Her. 
cules.  \-V    .?0'-v  ■;,'  .  ■   ,   ■."- 

M.  Serrurier,  the  French  Minister,  hia  family 
and  suite,  were  passengers  in  the  packet  ahip 
Albany,  which  sailed  from  this  port  yesterday  for 
Havre.  ■.■-■>:.     !c''\'^:'-'' 

[From  the  Penaacola  Gazette,  oj  Feb.  ZUt.] 
Naval. — Arrived  here,  on  Sunday  last,  the 
United  Stales  Sloop  of  War  Vandalia.  Wo  un- 
derstand thai  the  cold  weather  experienced  here 
on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  was  felt  on  board  Ihe 
Vandalia,  then  at  sea,  on  the  South  aide  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  United  States  Schooner 
Grampns,  from  a  cruise  among  the  Virgin, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  She  is  last  £ro|n  Guracoa  and 
Jamaca. 

The  brig  Lexington,  from  Cadiz,  which  waa 
ashore  at  the  Hook,  got  off  at  high  water  yes- 
terday, after  throwing  ever  2,500  bushels  salt, 
arrived  at  the  wharf  last  evening  in  tow  of  the 
steamboat  Hercu  es.  She  does  not  leak,  and 
has  sustained  litt!  n  or  no  injury.  The  cargo  con 
sisted  of  llOlastd  salt  to  E.  Mix,  and  4  boxea 
flulphate  bark  to  P.  Harmony  &■  Co. 

The  lighter  Walter  R.  |  Jones,  Schenck, 
which  was  engaged  in  discharging  the  cargo  of 
the  ship  Sovereign,  and  blown  offin  t'le  violent 
gale  of  the  27th  ult.,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost, 
has  we  are  happy  to  say,  returned  m  safety. — 
[Gazette.] 

Affecting  and  unufual  occurrence. — In  the 
midst  of  the  public  service  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  2J  Dutch  Church,  the  congregation  waa 
thrown  into  a  great  confusion  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  wife  ot  Mr.  Anthony  Van  Santford,  an  aged 
member  of  that  church.  Mrs.  V.  had  attended 
church  in  her  tisual  health  and  a:  moment  before 
the  painful  occurrence,  was  obeerved  intently 
fixed  on  the  preacher,  who  we  understand  was 
preaching  on  Heb.  lii  7,  and  had  juai  concluded 
some  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  life.  The 
firat  indication  that  any  thing  had  taken  place, 
was  hearing  what  aeemed  a  loud  snore,  which 
directed  all  eyes  to  her — her  head  had  fallen 
forward— immediately  she  was  lifted  up,  and  it 
was  8i:pposed  for  a  moment  she  had  fainted  ;  ahe 
breathed  a  few  times,  and  then  it  was  seen,  that 
her  spirit  had  departed.    Most  solemn  admoni. 

tion  to  all  !      Most  affecting  seal  to  the  truths  the 

congregation  were  hearing !  The  effect  of  the 
annunciation  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the 
worship,  that  she  was  dead,  was  indescribable. — 
[Albany  EveniRg  Journal,  of  Wednesday.] 

From  the  South. — By  the  steaoi  packet  Wm. 
Gibhont,  Captain  Wright,  we  have  received 
Charleston  papers  to  the  evening  of  the  7th 
inst.  with  Mobile  dates  to  the  24th,  and  New 
Orleans  to  the  21st  ult. 

Charleston,  Feb.  7— The  Weather.— We 
must  again  advert  to  this  almost  interminable 
topic,  to  note  the  disagreeable  change  which 
has  taken  place,  giving  us  rain  and  gloom,  in 
lieu  of  the  lovely  snow  fall,  cheering  though  cold, 
and  disaolving  into  filthy  mud  the  mantle  of  puri. 
ty  which  so  lately  covered  and  adorned  our  streets. 
About  9  o'clock,  on  Thursday  night,  snow  and 
sleet  recommenced  to  fall  in  thick  ahowers,  but 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  dienchiug  rain,  which 
continued  until  morning.  The  whole  of  yesier 
day  waa  raw  and  rainy,  and  attended  with  all  the 
concomitants  of  downright  bad,  if  not  the  very 
worst  weather. — [Courier.  | 

Georgetown.  S.  C  March  5. — Sneig. — It 
commenced  snowing  in  this  place  yesterday  mor. 
ning  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.  and  continued  unil 
this  morning.  The  Snow  is  now  lying  about  7 
or  8  inches  deep. 


Natal.— The  Norfolk  Beacon  aUtes  that  the 
brig  Mary  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  left  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  11th  January,  the  United  Sutes  ship 
Natches,  Schra.  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  the  Utter 
62  days  from  Norfolk,  had  experienced  very 
severe  weather,  lost  spare,  &,e.  was  repairing  and 
would  sail  in  5  or  6  days  for  the  Pacific.  The 
Erie  waj  at  St.  Salvador,  a»d  the  Oatarte.  Capt 
Salter  at  the  Falkland  Islands — Officers  and 
crews  all  well. 

The  steward  of  the  £M(rrprtae,w'io  was  char* 
ged  with  an  attempt  to  blow  up  that  vessel,  waa 
tried  by  a  court  martial  and  acquitted. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair,  late  •(  the  United 
States  ship  Natehex,  and  6  discharged  aeamen, 
came  passengers  in  the  Mary,  and  have  arrived 
at  Norfolk. 

{From  the  Mercantile  Advertiaer.] 
Auction  Dntiea. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Williams  has  famished 
us  with  the  following  statement  of  Auction  Daties, 
paid  last  year,  as  prepared  for  liis  forthcoming 
Annual  Register,  for  1835.  which  we  underaund 
will  be  publiahed  early  in  April. 
Amount  of  Duties  on  Auction  Sales  paid  by  Aoc 

tioneers  in  the  city  ot  New  York,  for  the  year 

ending  September  SOtb,  1834  : — 

1.  David  Auaten,  #43.723  49 

2.  Lindley  M.  Hoffman,  28,272  68 

3.  Wiliiatr.  C.  Haggerty,  27,449  95 

4.  Henry  L.  Patteraon,  <      20,509  18 

5.  William  Timpaon.  *  15,845  02 

6.  Edwaid  G.  Thompaon,  -.      12,182  69 

7.  Richard  Lawrence,  7.632  12 

8.  Rowland  R.  Mintum,  6,660  61 

9.  Joseph  W.  Corlies,  6.489  42 

10.  Anthony  W.  Bleecker,  i  3,615  73 

11.  Duncan  C.  Pell,  J  2,377  08 

12.  Thomas  M.  Hooker,  3.364  25 

13.  William  Gerard,  3,221  94 

14.  Thomas  W.  Pearssll,  2,701  15 

15.  George  M'Kay  Morrill,  ..         1,555  33 

16.  Samuel  Philips,  "  1,494  80 

17.  J.»hn  J.  Bedient.         -         /  914  78 

18.  William  D  .M'Carty;  ,,         626  56 

19.  John  Herriman,  ,.;.    .;.*,  w.^  496  64 

20.  William  M'Donnell,  <      .    466  63 

21.  Aaron  Levy,  .:  317  43 

22.  James  M.  Miller,  ,305  96 

23.  Sidney  P.  Ingraham,  305  90 

24.  Lawrence  Power,  ,197  49 

25.  Wil horn  J.  Brown.  -     191  05 

26.  Aaron  B.  Nones,  130  97 

27.  Jesse  Cady,  -     .      ;       86  61 

28.  George  S.  Mann.  ■    -    84  85 

29.  Robert  C.  Morris,  .         '<       75  77 

30.  Corncliua  Agnew.  71  20 

31.  Willliam  H.  Franklin,  Sft  59 

32.  Thomas  Beli,  ,     49  80 

33.  John  Langdon,  49  54 

-    82  as 

'^     28  37 

27  28 

26  23 

18  05 

17  72 

15  19 

.    12  41 

11  29 

-      9  91 

3  84 

3  64 

1  83 


34.  Daniel  Sparks, 
S5.  John   Pearson. 

36.  Solotnon  Seixai, 

37.  Tboiiias  Aaten, 

38.  Albert  J.  Fontaine, 

39.  Joseph  Daymon, 

40.  Samson  M.  Isaacs, 

41.  Isaac  T.  Doughty. 

42.  Wilham  M'Laugblin. 

43.  James  C.  Smith, 

44.  Richard  Crawford,      ..,    ..     . 

45.  Jacob  Van  Wuikle, 

46.  Gilbert  Lewis, 
Total  amount  paid  by  Auetioneera  in .— 

New  York  city,  $191,923  63 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  1,546  51 

Total  amount  of  Auction  Dntiea  for . 

1631,  •193.470  19 

Total  amount  of  Duties  in  1833,  t23S.719  45 

We  understsnd  that  the  roof  of  the  Livery  9>a. 
ble  in  Fulton  street.  Brooklyn,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Snedeker.  fell  in  on  Tuesday  from  ttie  weight  of 
the  snow,  and  caused  great  damage  to  the  on. 
merous  carriages  and  vleighs  in  the  building, 
some  of  them  having  been  broken  to  pieces.— 
The  horses  also  narrowly  escaped  being  iiilled. 
Many  of  the  vehicles  belonged  to  piivate  tndi. 
viduaU. 


I5^ 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,   AND 


W«  Utro  that  during  the  violent  anow  storm 
}retterday,  the  cnginea  of  the  Camden  and  Amboir 
Railroad  Line,  going  to,  and  coming  from,  Phtla. 
delpliia,  approached  each  odier  without  being 
perceived  until  they  came  into  collision.  Tbc 
guide  wheels  of  the  train  forNew  York,  were 
•o  much  injured,  as  cnt  their  proceeding^ 

and  the  passengers  ni'  'o  wait,  until  one  of  the 
•nginvs  emidoyed  in  cleariug  the  rails  of  snow, 
could  be  got.  They  then  again  started,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  New  York  until  1  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  been  further  delayed  by  the  w  er  lu 
the  tanks  of  the  engines  gi»ing  o  t,  owing  to  the 
delays  caused  by  the  deep  snow  on  ihe  rails. 

Th£  Twkntv  FoutTH  Congress. — 1  he  fol. 
lowing  States  have  elected  to  the  24tli  Congress 
the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  they  are 
respectfully  entitled. 

Maino 
Vermont 
Ma«sachusetts 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Obio 

Being  twenty  two 

Wayne  ol  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  Slates  since  his  elec- 
tion. There  arc  therefore  only  142  qualified  to 
take  their  seats.  In  the  following  states  the  elec- 
tions  will  be  held  as  follows  : 


8 

Illinois 

3 

5 

Delaware 

.     1 

12 

S.  Carolina 

9 

40 

Georgia 

9 

6 

Louisiana 

3 

28 

19 

•                         -  -  • 

143 

more 

than   a   quorui 

n.     Mr. 

New  Hampshi 

re    4 

in  March 

Rhode  Island 

3 

April 

Connecticut 

6 

April 

Indiana 

7 

August 

Alissouri 

a 

August 

Maryland 

8 

October 

Virginia 

21 

April 

Kentucky 

13 

August 

N.  Carolina 

13 

Augnst 

Alabama 

5 

August 

Mississippi 

2 

May 

Tennessee 

13 

August 
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Commodore  Downks  has  been  sppoin'ed  to  the 
command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown, 
(near  Boston,  Maas.)  to  succeed  Commodore 
Rlliut,  appointed  to  command  the  Couatitution 
Frigate. 

We  lenrn  that  Surgeon  Juhn  S.  Wiley,  of  the 
United  Stales  Navy,  who  was  dismissed  by  sen. 
tsnee  of  a  Court  Martial,  has  been  restored  by 
the  President,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Navy. 

We  are  assured,  and  readily  believe,  that  this 
re -appointment  is  hailed  with  universal  satisfac. 
tiun  by  the  Navy. 

From  Port  Maiion. — Mr.  C.  S.  Mead,  pasven. 
ger  in  the  brig  Alice,  from  Cadiz,  inforniii  that 
he  loft  at  Port  Mahon  on  the  15th  of  January, 
the  United  Stales  ship  Delaware,  frigate  Polo, 
nac,  sloop  of  war  Jjhn  Adams,  and  s.hooner 
Shark.  All  well  on  board.  The  Delaware  was 
•xpected  to  sail  soon  for  home.  Mr.  Moid  also 
•tates,  that  an  express  had  just  reached  Cadiz 
(3!)th  January)  from  Frince.  It  was  reported  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  United  States  and 
Franco  were  on  the  ove  of  a  war,  which  caused 
much  exciteuicRt. 

Baron  dr  Rocn.vr,  Chargd  d'AfTaires  from 
Prussis,  and  M.  Stkc.m  Bills,  Charge  d'Aflaires 
for  Denmark,  left  their  Winter  residence  in  this 
city  yesterday  :  the  former  for  New  York,  the 
latter  for  Philadelphia. 

PauKNTATiON  OF  SwjRDS. — Thursday  the20ih 
February,  was  the  time  appointed  by  Governor 
Thomas,  for  the  delivery  of  the  swords  which  the 
L*gi«l«tuie  of  Maryland  directed  to  be  presented 


to  |CoI.  (now  General)  Towton,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Captain  Gallagher  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  as  ajtestimony  of  the  high  sense  en- 
tertained by  their  na:ive  State  of  their  eflicient 
services  and  gallant  conduct  during  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Those  officers  reached  the 
city  during  the  forenoon. — At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  large  number  of  persons  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  Executive 
and  Judicial  Departments,  oflTtcers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  visiters  and  citizen?,  assembled  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

There  the  Swords  wcie  presented,  with  suita. 
ble  addresses  by  the  Governor,  and  modest  and 
becoming  replies  by  the  distinguished  officers, 
who  received  them. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  13th 
February,  having  been  75  days  in  session.  They 
passed  several  bills  of  general  importance.  The 
State  Bank  bill,  Cana!  bill,  ami  the  bill  for  ex- 
tending the  charter  of  the  Shawneetown  Bank, 
have  passed.  The  capital  of  the  State  Bank  is 
91,500,000,  and  the  amount  which  is  authorised 
to  be  borrowed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Canal,  is  $500,000.  The  subject  of  Common 
Schoolt  received  no  definitive  action. 

Small  Notes. — The  law  prohibiting  the  mak- 
ing and  circulation,  in  New  Jersey,  of  notes  un. 
der  Jive  dollar;  which  for  notes  of  one  dollar 
takes  effect  on  4th  July  next,  of  two  dollars  on 
1st  January  next,  and  of  nil  others  under>*ee  dol- 
lars, on  4ih  July,  183G,  is  enforced  by  a  penalty 
oifive  dollars  for  each  ofTence,  as  to  any  note  of 
a  State  Bank,  and  ol//<y  dollars,  as  to  any  note 
of  a  bank  out  of  the  State. 

Quebec,  Fkb.  27. — Privilege  of  a  Colonial 
Assembly. — We  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Speaker 
Papineau  has  issued  his  warrant  lor  taking  into 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- at.arms,  Henry  Jes- 
sor,  Esq.,  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs, 
on  the  ground  of  his  refusing  to  obey  a  resolution 
calling  tor  certain  papers  in  his  department,  with, 
out  either  his  having  received  the  order  of  the 
Governor  or  that  of  any  competent  officer  of  the 
empire. 

The  Philadalphia  Gazette  of  Saturday  evening 
■ays: — "The  river  Schuylkill  broke  up  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  inst.  The  ice  is  fast  disappear- 
ing in  the  Delaware,  and  from  present  ap< 
pearances,  the  naviKaiion  will  be  entirely  open  in 
a  few  days.  The  thermometer  at  7  o'clock  ihii> 
morning,  was  at  33,  and  we  have  had  this  morning 
some  hail  and  rain  with  wind  fiom  the  northeast. 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Robinson,  that  a  line  of 
steam  packets  has  been  established,  by  a  compa- 
ny at  Havre,  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  be- 
tween that  place  and  Hamburg,  which  leaves 
twice  a  week  ;  their  average  passages  are  54 
hours.  These  vessels  are  450  tons  each,  with 
double  engines  of  130  horse  {tower,  and  170  feet 
in  length ;  they  are  very  swift  vessels,  built  in 
the  strongest  uinnner,  of  the  best  materials,  and 
finished  in  a  style  of  elegance  equal  to  any  vcs. 
sels  that  float ;  in  fact  no  expense  has  been  spared 
liy  the  company  to  make  them  very  superior  ves- 
sels. These  packets  sfTord  a  quick,  regular  and 
almost  direct  coinmunicaiion  for  passengers  and 
freight  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  both 
of  which  are  taken  at  low  rates ;  this  intercourse 
was  very  much  wanted,  inasmuch  as  shippers  of 
German  merchandize  had  frequently  to  wait 
monihtf  for  veseelis,  nr  transport  the  goods  by 
land  to  Havre,  at  a  heavy  expense. 

The  cjuipany  intends  lo  have  another  line  to 
run  between  Havre,  Lisbon,  Cadiz  and  GibraU 
tar,  wnich  will  afTord  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

There  are  on  the  stocks  at  Havre  5  large  ships, 
2  brigs,  and  3  steamboats. — [Merc.  Adv.] 

Unparalleled  Despatch  ! — Captain  Shinn,  of 
the  packet  sehooner  Portsmouth,  politely  handed 
ua  last  evening  the  New  York  papara  of  the  pre> 


ceding  day,  (Tuesday)  havrag  accomplished  the 
whole  distance  from  wharf  to  wharf  in  (we  be* 
lieve)  the  unprecedented  period  (ff  twenty-eight 
hours.  The  papers  contain  no  foreign  news. — 
[Norfolk  Beacon.] 

A  physieian,Ramed  Moniz,took  op  Itls  residence 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  when  driven  from  Portugal 
during  the  political  troubles  some  years  ago.  The 
change  in  aiTairs  in  that  nation  induced  the  Doctor 
to  return;  and  he  was  soon  elected  a  member  of 
the  Cortes — where  he  bad  scarcely  taken  hia  seat, 
before  be  offered  a  resolution  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,expre8sing  the  grateful  sense  with  which 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  was  regarded  in 
relieving  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verds. 

Ab  Advertisement  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
offers  a  reward  of  three  guineas  for  a  set  of  gen. 
(lemon's  teeth,  which  were  lost  in  an  omnibus. 
Only  think  of  going  out  to  dine,  and  when  the 
rosst  and  boiled  stand  in  all  their  glory  before 
you,  finding,  confound  it !  that  you  have  not  got 
your  teeth  in  your  pocket  ! 

Six  Acre  Factory. — The  Behrenaof  Monehes. 
are  erecting  a  huge  power-loom  mill  at  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  which  will  cover  six  acres  of 
ground.  The  whole  is  to  be  one  story  high  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  loftier 
buildings,  from  the  machinery  in  the  upper  sto- 
ries.    It  is  to  be  called  the  **  Six  Acre  Factory." 

An  elderly  lady  at  a  village  in  Norfolk,  ESng* 
land,  has  adopted  the  singular  idea  that  rbe  is  an 
old  hen.  Her  restlessness  and  vexation  were 
excessive  so  long  as  her  friends  contradicted  the 
notion  ;  but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  her  medical  advi- 
ser, suffered  her  to  think  and  act  as  she  pleased. 
In  consequence  of  this  indulgence  the  good  dame 
is  more  positive  than  ever  of  her  feathered  state, 
and  has  even  gone  as  far  as  :o  make  herself  a 
nest  in  a  clothes  basket  where  she  sits  a  great 
part  of  the  day  with  most  praiseworthy  patience 
on  three  Dutch  cheeses,  asserting  that  they  will 
be  hatched  in  seven  weeks  time. — [Suffolk 
Chronicle.] 

Animal  Instinct. — A  seaman,  belonging  to 
the  wood  party  of  a  ship  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
had  straggled  with  his  companions,  and  was  using 
his  axe  freely  in  the  woods,  when  a  large  lioness 
approached  him,  face  to  face.  The  man,  for  the 
first  momems,  gave  himself  up  for  lost ;  but  very 
soon  afterwards  be  began  to  perceive  that  the 
manner  and  expression  of  countenance  of  the 
lioness  was  mild,  and  even  mournful,  and  that  he 
had  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  her.  She  look- 
ed at  him,  and  then  behind  her,  and  upward  into 
the  trees,  and  went  a  few  steps  from  him  upon 
the  path  by  which  she  came;  and  then  returned, 
and  went  again,  and  acted,  in  abort,  much  as  a 
dog  would  act  that  wished  you  to  follow  him. 
The  seaman  yielded  to  her  obvious  desire,  and 
she  led  him  some  little  distance,  till,  near  the 
foot  of  a  tall  tree,  she  stopped,  and  looked  up, 
with  plaintive  cries,  into  its  branches.  The  sea. 
man,  directed  by  her  eyes  and  gestures,  looked 
upward  also,  and  soon  discovered,  at  a  consi- 
derable height,  an  ape,  dandling  and  playing 
with  a  cub  lion,  which  be  had  carried  thither 
for  his  amusement.  The  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  lioness  were  now  easily  understood.  The 
lion  species,  though  usually  reckoned  among  the 
species  of  cat,  differ  absolutely  from  it  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  particulars,  that  it  cannot 
ascend  a  tree  ;  a  distinction,  by  the  way,  which 
ought  to  satisfy  us  at  onse  of  the  error  of  those 
who  talk  to  us  of  lions  in  America,  where  in 
reality  there  is  no  lion,  and  where  the  puma 
and  jaguar,  which  they  call  lions,  so  readily 
ascend  a  tree.  But  equally  in  vain  would  it 
have  been  fur  the  sailor  to  climb  after  the  cub; 
for  the  ape,  at  the  liest,  would  have  enjoyed  the 
frolic  of  leaping  with  his  plaything  from  branch 
lu  branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree,  as  he  approach- 
ed. The  only  chance,  therefore,  was  to  fell  the 
tree  before  the  ape,  seated  near  its  top,  should 
have  the  sagacity  to  provide  against  the  effiect 
of  the  strokes  of  the  axe  at  its  bottoms  To 
work,  therefore,  be  went — the  lioneas,  which 
had  seen  other  trees  fallen  by  the  ax«  of  the 
stranger,  standing  by,  and  impatiently  waiting 
the  event.  The  ape  kept  his  seat  till  the  tree 
fell,  and  then  f«U  vrith  it  \  and  tb«  Uontw,  th« 
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moineDt  the  robber  reached  the  ground,  epruig 
npen  him  with  the  swiitneM  »nd  •urenesi  of  a 
cat  epringing  upon  a  mouse,  hilled  him,  and 
then,  taking  her  cub  in  her  mouth,  walked  con- 
tentedly away  from  the  benefactor  to  wiioae 
akitl  and  friendly  aaaiatance  ehe  had  made  her 
torrowful  appeal!  "I  can  ao  much  the  aoore 
readily."  obaerved  Mr.  Gubbina.  "believe  that 
even  wild  animaia  ahould  put  faith  in  the  »kiU 
end  helping  diapo.ition  of  mankind,  aa  I  have 
wyeeli  met  with  a  few  striking  examples  of  that 
faith  and  expectation  in  domesticated  species, 
to  whose  observations,  however,  the  human  arts 
and  powers  must  be  more  familiar.  A  short 
tiHM  sines  I  >»*•  riding  over  a  common,  at  aome 
distance  from  my  house,  when  a  pig,  which,  in 
the  course  of  feeding,  had  ao  twisted  the  trian- 
galar  yoke  upon  hie  neck  that  the  narrow  por. 
lion  of  it  pinched  hia  throat  and  threatened 
him  with  suffocation — no  aooner  saw  me.  than 
he  came  as  near  as  to  the  fore-feci  of  my  horse, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  atruggling  to  over- 
come bis  difficulty.  That  he  believed  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  assist  him  was  evident ;  but 
he  had  alao  his  feara  of  that  human  power,  aa 
possibly  more  dangeroua  to  hia  throat  than  all 
the  pressure  of  his  inverted  yoke ;  so  that 
whenever  I  alighted  from  my  horse  with  the 
design  of  helping  him  he  ran  away,  and  yet, 
aasoon  aa  I  was  again  aeated,  he  returned,  con. 
tinuing  to  travel  with  me,  eloae  to  the  horse's 
fore-feet,  or  as  near  to  my  own  person  aa  he 
waa  able,  hia  mouth  atill  foaming,  and  his  ef. 
forta  to  eacape  aufibcaiion  atill  prolonged.  In 
the  end,  aeeing  a  farm*house  a  little  upon  one 
aid*  of  mjr  road,  I  pulled  my  bridle  that  way,  the 
pig  atill  accompanying  me,  till,  reaching  the 
yard-gate,  I  called  to  some  of  the  people  and  ap. 
prised  them  of  the  pig's  presence  and  misiortane, 
as  my  best  means  of  promoting  hia  relief. — [Bur- 
ford  Cottage,  &c.] 

Latest  fbom  Portoqai.. — The  brig  Opulence 
arrived  last  night,  having  sailed  from  Oporto  on 
the  8th  Feb. 

Capuin  St.  John  brought  no  papers.  We  learn 
from  him,  that  a  ateamboat  arrived  the  day  he  left 
from  Lis' ion,  with  Donna  Maria  and  the  Due  de 
LenciHenburg,  her  husband;  andihtt  there  was 
great  rejoicing  upon  the  occasion.  The  same 
steamboat  brought  the  heart  of  Don  Pedro  in  an 
urn !  Captain  St.  John  alao  informs,  thst  it  was 
reported  the  day  he  lei't,  that  France  had  djclar- 
ed  war  againat  the  United  States,  which  report 
caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 

Our   accounts  direct  from   France  render  the 
UMtb  of  the  report  impossible,  aa  without  any 
such  infornution,  it  would  be  most  extremely  im 
probable. 


MECHAMC8'  MAUAZINE,  Not.  1,8,  and  3  or 
VOLUMK     6,     rOB     JaMVAST,    FmBBVART,      AMD 

Mabci.    ISS.t.  ..   >.   ,      J 

TUms  thrr«  numbers  of  volume  5  are  now  pubhvneo  and 
fuf  tat*  at  3S  Wall  «reet,  and  at  the  prii>cip«l  tnKtkBtores. 
Th«M:  nuuibvn  contain  n  great  number  and  varirty  uf  nr- 
li^M,  both  uwful  aud  emertainuiK  ;  and  arc  printed  iu  a 
myle  fttaocetlMir  •upvrior  to  any  of  tlie  preceding  uimiiiers 
uf  tb«  work,  and  no  elforta  will  be  (pared  lu  rendec  tite 
work  rquBl  to  any  uilter  of  lite  kind  pubtialM-il. 

Buoad  or  stitOicd  voluiDe«  inav  be  badslngte,  or  in  com> 
DMte  ietu.  at  the  oilice  Mo.  35  VVaU  Urtet,  of 
*^  D.  K.  MINOR. 


HAOBNT8  FOR  NF.W  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY  G.    WOOUIIUL.L,  of  Wheatland^ Monroe 
county,  New  York,U  uscntforthe  folbiwiiiR  fulAcutiuiis: 

Th«  New  York  American  l>ally,  at  f  10.00  -Tri-Week- 
ly,  at  t&.00— 8eml-Weekty,  at  94-00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railruad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per 
anttUDi. 

Tba  Mechsanica'  Masaxine.two  volumea  ajear,  at  $3.00 
pat  annum. 

Ttie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Afrlculture  anJ  Moenanlct, 
atU.OOper  annum,  or  $1.35  per  number. 

Tbe  Faintly  MagaEine,41S  page*  a  year,  at  %\.5»  w  ad- 
vance. 

Tbe  Montkly  Repoaitory  and  Library  of  Gntertaining 
Kaewiedcc,  of  36  pagea  a  month,  at  $100  in  advance, 
■ow  la  tlteStu  volume,  bound  volumei  $1.S5 

The  Ladles'  Compauioii,  of  54  pagea  a  month,  at  $3.0() 
peraaaum,  iB  aAvauce. 

Ths  Bocbeaur  Oen,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  WbMiland 
Msaroconnty,  will  be  promptly 'Bttsndtd  to.  Beptembor 
1»,U9I.  f       I"'  |iev«Ctf. 


RAIIiROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  h.  WARD,    Froprietori  of  the  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  cbah^  and  kaeea,  and  every  other  Jetcripiion  of 
ca^ting^  required  lor  railroaila.  K-Iy  febl4 

NOTICE  TO  MANVFACTURKUS. 

tJr  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ol  the  villateof  Lanaing 
burgh,  in  :he  couiily  ot  Kensoelaer,  and  stale  of  New- 
York,  lias  Invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  pointi.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  fid  naili,  and  about  (any  lOd  nails 
in  a  aiinate,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  aizea. 
even  to  apikca  for  ships.  Tbenaitiabaninieretl  and  comes 
from  the  machine  cuninletely  heated  to  redness,  that  ita 
capacity  fur  beiiix  clenrneU  is  goo<rand  sure.  One  horse 
power  is  suflicienttu  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may  eajsily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  Wrivin;  machinery  i«in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vei.d  and  warraiH 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  inem 
assoonasthey  may  be  male,  and  on  the  must  reasonable 
terms.  He  alsudeaiies  to  sell  one  ballof  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  Slater. 
Any  person  desiring  t'driher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shoD  of  .Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Laiuingburgh. 

August  13,  IS33.  A29tfRMliF 

PATENT   RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

J3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  consianily 
for  sale  avery  ejitensive  assortment  of  Wruught  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  si.c- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  tbe  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  faieot,)are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Kaitroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  imn  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  un  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  In  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facioi-y — for  which 
purpose  they  are  fount)  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

J3-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  aitrndoil  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

J3^  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1. 
AJl'ownsend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  *iJ  Water utreel.  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Desrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Kailroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiruiders  asearly  as  practicable, aa  the  sub8r.ril>t.r  is  de- 
sirousof  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  >>ace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

{Or  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Fuundry  otfer  jfor 
sale  or  lease  thvir  well  known  t^taV'iskment,  sliuai^d  one 
mile  frur.  Boston.    The  iuiprovemi.nt«cuni>iat  uf 

No.  1.  BoiUr  H4)Ute,M  Cert  by  'M  ftrt,  containing  ail 
the  urcessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  fur  /.oc«m«ttcc 
and  other  steam  Knginea. 

No.  3.  BlaektmiWt  Shap,Mfeet  by  30.  fitted  with  cranes 
fur  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  J.»covulive  Hoit.»t.  54  feet  by  35,  used  for  putting 
togother  Locomotive  Unginea.  tjeveralof  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  Stataa  have  bevu  put  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
1%0  fe«t  by  46.  containing  two  wnter- wheels,  e«]ual  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  SiMip,  tilled  with  lathes,  gtc. ;  Poiiern 
Sliop ;  Uolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  Lapable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  excluyive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Hanuneis,  one  nf  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  waivr-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  i3  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machiuery . 

No.  5.  An  Iion  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolaa,  Core  oven ,  CraiMv,  lie.  hucd 
fur  th«  largest  work.  Attaclied  to  the  Fvuiidiy  is  a  targ 
ware-boufe,  containing  Patterns  fur  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locumotive  and  otlier  Steam  Enginece 
Lead  MillKolls,  Geeriug,  Shafts  Stoves,  Urates,  &.c.  &c. 
These  were  made  d(  the  mo.t  durable matcnals,  under  the 
direction  ef  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valne. 

No.  6.  A  building, 65  feet  by  :Mi,  containing  a  large  slack 
of  chimneys,  and  lurnaces,  for  making  Cast  Sluel.  This 
building  is  at  prrm-nt  ueed  as  a  boarding- hotue,  and  can 
ai'.cowiiiodate  a  targe  number  ol  uii'ii. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  'JUU  feet  king  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  lOoms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
<lry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  iargclufl  fur  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  tic.  lit. 

Tbe  above  establiihinewt  being  un  tidewater,  presents 
greater  advantages  lor  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  c.irrieil 
from  vessels  in  the  harlxirK  of-B«stuR,  to  the  wharf  \n  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  3U  cents  per  ton.  Some  ol  the 
largest  Jobs  of  liun  work  have  been  cumplcteil  at  \\t\t  esta- 
blisliuiur.t;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  puni|>s 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  tile  Navy  Yaid  Charleatou. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  worK  is  excellent,  t>«ing  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  ol  the  Providenci:  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankei-,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  Penniylvania,  were  built  at  tlies<^  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  13 
Lucomoti  ves  and  as  many  tender; ,  besides  a  graat  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  amiiun. 
For  terms,  apply  to 

TU08.  J.  ECKLE Y,  Treas*.  Ac,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PhiladelBbla. 
Boston,  OecSQ^  MM. 


n, 


STEpHENSONt 

BuUdertfa  superior  style  of  fasvenger  C»r$  f»^MmU- 
roatt. 
No.  264  Elizabethstrest,  near Bieecker street, 
New-York. 
83- RAILROAD    COMPANIES    would    do    well  to 
CKamine  these  Cars;  a  i,prcimeii  of  which  may  be  set « 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlaem   Railroail 
now  in  operation.  Jiitf 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXKS* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CA8TIKG8. 

E^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jeflerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machiuo 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Patersoii,  N.J.  All  orocrs  hd- 
dressed  to  the  aubscibers  at  Faterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  ' 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turMcd.complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  kGROBVENOR. 

RAIL. MT AY  IKON. 

95  tons  ol  1    inch  by  ^  inch,  ]     Flat  Bart  In  lengths  o 

200      do.     1^      do.      ^    do.    I  14  to  la  leel,  countirsunk 

•10      do.     1^      du.     f   do.    [holes,  endscui  atanangle 

800      do.    3        do.      i    (Jo.    (of  4o  degrees,  with  spli> 

8(XI      do.    *J^      do.      I    do.    I  cing    plates  and   nails  lo 

aoon  expected,  J  suit. 

93M<lu.orEdse  Railsof  SO  lbs.  per  yard,  withtbc  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inclice  dlawetrr 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inckea  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  21,  34,  2t.  3.  3^,  3|,  and  3^  incbca  diameter  for 
Bail  way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hbove  will  t>e  solu  tree  ol  duty,  tu  iMaic  Oovera* 
ments  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  Ii  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  From  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kiiidsol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plater,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Biiiain,  willbeczhibiied  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

t;^  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  aad  ol  superior  qual- 
ity wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troaghton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
menta,  manufaciursd  and  sold  by 

£.  k  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  suect, 

J31  6t  coraer  of  Maiden  laiic. 

SURVEYING  AND    EXGINEERINO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3~  Tkc  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
roeiitain  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.oi  superior, 
in  principles  of  coatruciion  ai;d  workmanship  to  any  im- 
porte<l  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Stales)  several  of 
which  are  entirely  xte  .  among  which  are  an  Iropiovrd 
Compass,  wlili  aTelLscope  attached,  by  which  ang it-scan 
be  taken  with  or  withoi.t  iba  ub«  uf  the  aeedlr,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — alao  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  G.miomcier 
aUached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpuaea. 
WM.  J.  YOUKG. 
Mathematical  Inaiiumerit  Maker, 

No.  tt  Dock  St.,  Pbiladclphia. 
The  following  recommendations  arc  rrspectlhlly  aub- 
mitteJ  to  Kngineers,  Surveyors, and  others  interested. 

Baltimors,  IdSS. 
In  reply  tothy  inquiriesrespectiogthc  lusirumtnu  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  ure  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  ilieerfully  furnish  tbee  the  following  intor. 
maiion.  T  he  whole  numtter  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  sevcti. 
The  whole  nuicber  ol  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  i:umherinihescrvicaot  th« 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depanment. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aiein  good  repair.  They 
have  III  factncede<l  builiiile  repairs, except  from  accideuia 
to  which  all  instruments  olth-s.kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paucius  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  t>een  prelerred  by  my  asaisiunts  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  ikscription  ol  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  (his  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevrr. 
siiig  telescp|ie,  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  sny  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Comiouts.  It  is  indeed  the  moMroiu- 
pletelv  adai'ted  to  laieial  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insiiument'ihat  I  have  yet  seep,  and  1  cannot  but  belwve 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u»e  for  laying  of 
rails—  and  in  fact,  when  known,  Itliink  it  will  be  as  bigniy 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 

Resprcilully  ibv  Iriend,  , 

JAM£S  r.  STABLER,  Sup'tofConstraction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Phllsdelpbia,  February,  ISSS. 
Havlne  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Youllg'^  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  aafely 
say  I  believe  it  lo  Ite  much  kuperior  to  any  othei  instrumriit 
ot  ihe  kind,  now  in  ute,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineeisand  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1833. 

Fur  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insirumeois  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InstrumenU  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tham  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  aa  preferable  to  any  otiiers  lor  the  t 

purpose.  jjjjjjj^Y  R.CAMPBELL.  Eng.rhilad. 
ml  1 J  OeriBaot.  sad  n  orrlst.  RaUrea4 
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[Prom  Jlie  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

CATCHixfi    Shad   by  Stkam. — When 
Solomon  said,  many  hundred  years  ago, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  thai  a  portion 
oC  mankind  so  universally  known  as  the 
♦'  Yankees"  would  be  continually  invent- 
ing something  "  new  under  the  sun,"  and  ^ 
bring  the  elements  so  completely  in  sub.  i 
jeetion  to  their   will  and   pleasure  as  to 
change  the  order  as  well  as  the  "  eternal  i 
fitness   of   things."     Man    has  been  told  ; 
that  he  should  live  by  the  "  sweat  of  his 
brow  ;"   but  the   "  Yankees"  by  their  in- 
genuity appear  to  be  seeking  out  a  way,  ! 
if   not   to   counteract   this  injunction,    at  ' 
least  to  make  it   as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible.     They  have  earned  a  nanie  by 
their  enterprize,  their  during,  and   their  i 
ingenuity,  which,  although  some  envious  ] 
minded  individuals  may  atiect  to  cast  odi-  ■ 
uin  upon  it,  has  given  ttiem  a  character  ot 
which  these  same  individuals  are  proud, 
and  which  is  blended  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion so  strongly  as  to  leaven  the  whole. 

Among  all  the  inventions  that  have 
ever  been  patented,  the  one  I  am  about  to 
mention  not  only  caps  the  climax,  but  cer- 
tainly it)  the  last  any  one  would  have 
thought  of  projecting  and  putting  in  ope- 
ration— IT  IS  cat<  hino  Shad  hv  Stkam. 

In  the  absence  of  a  drawin<r  and  tech- 
nical terms,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  though  I  presume  a 
more   accurate  description  will  be  given 
when  it  is  in  operation,  which  will  be  very 
soon,  in  North  Carolina — where  catching  ' 
shad  in  a  very  extensive  business,  employ, 
ing  for  three  or  fuqr  monthiis  a  great  njany 
negroes,  inc.  at  considerable  expense,  as 
their  neti;  arc  a  mile  in  length.     A  steam 
engine  («)  of  small  power  is  placed  nefir 
the  water's  edge,  with  a  concave  wheel 
(6)  attached  to  the  shaft.      Abreas   of  the 
engine,  and   at  a  suitable  distance  from  ' 
the  shore  {k)  for  dropping  the  nets  into 
ihe   water,    is   a  buoy  (r)  anchored,  with 
two  blocks  fastened  to  it ;  at  a  distance 
to  thp  right  nnd   letl  of  the  centre  bnoy  | 
are   twj  more  {d  and  e)   with  one  block  i 
each.     On   the  right  and  lef\  of  the  en-  { 
gine   are   five  more   (/  and  g),  making  j 
ten,  with  blocks  also.    From  the  concave 
wheel,  two  ropes  (A  i)  rini  parallel   with 
each  other  to  the   centre  buoy,  through 
the    blocks,   one  passing  to  the  hnov  on  . 
the   right,    the  other  to  the  buoy    on    the 
left,  froni  thence   to  the   shore,  and  run- 
ning through  the  blocks  there,  to  the  con.  j 
cave  wheel  connected  with  the  engine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  engine  is  i 
put  in    motion,  the  ropes  are  in  motion 
^\^o,     Two  boats,  having  the  net  equally  ! 


divided  between  them,  are  fastened  to  the 
ropes  running  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  are  carried  out  by  them  to  the  centre 
buoy,  thea  to  the  right  and  Ief>,  and  of 
course,  as  they  separate,  the  net  runs  off 
from  the  boats  into  the  water  until  they 
reach  the  other  buoys.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  men  in  the  boats  to  do 
next,  IS  to  take  the  ropes  attached  to  the 
net  for  hauling  it  in  to  the  shore,  which  is 
done  by  having  the  rope  as  it  runs  ashore 
take  the  boat  with  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  carried  out.  When  this  is 
done,  the  rope  running  through  the  blocks 
on  shore  is  cast  from  them,  (being  made 
so  that  it  can  be  done,)  and  the  ropes  for 
hauling  in  the  net  take  its  place,  and  be. 
ing  attached  to  the  engine,  the  shad  are 
rapidly  wending  their  way  to  the  shore. 
The  time  occupied  in  taking  out  the  net 
to  the  buoys,  when  placed  in  the  boats 
and  hauling  it  again  to  the  shore,  must 
be  much  less  than  it  has  been  by  physical 
strength  heretofore.  The  plan  certainly 
appears  feasible;  and  if  so,  a  great  revo. 
lution  will  take  place  in  this  business. 
So  great,  that  some  other  "  Yankee"  must 
invent  some  new  method  of  separating  the 
bones  from  the  meat,  so  that  it  can  be 
consumed  as  rapidly  as  the  market  is  sup. 
plied;  for  I  understand  that  the  patentee 
calculates  that  the  net  will  make  its  voy. 
age  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
it  is  put  in  inotiun  on  board  the  boats. 
So  confident  are  those  interested,  (the 
patentee  lives  in  this  city,)  that  it  will  be 
fully  tested  next  spring.  K.  N. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1835. 


Mechanical  Powers. — From  a  late 
foreign  periodical  wc  have  gleaned  the 
following  interesting  items,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  steam  is  not  the  only, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  economical 
power,  that  may  be  used  for  mechanical 
pur|}Oses.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  dis. 
covered  in  the  arena  of  nature. 

New  Moving  Power. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation was  read  from  M.  Thilorier,  a 
skilful  chemist,  who  exhibited  to  the  Aca. 
demy  the  apparatus  by  which  he  pro- 
cured a  litre  (a  quart)  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  in  a  few  seconds.  The  properties  of 
this  substance,  he  observed,  have  been 
but  little  examined,  chiefly  because  it  re. 
quires  to  be  confined  in  close  vessels, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  groat  pressure.  It  surpasses  all 
known  bodies  in  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  it  undergoes  from  given 
variations  of  temperature  ;  from  32  to  86° 
Fahrenheit,  a  column  of  the  liquified  gas 
is  elongated  one  half.  With  the  same 
change  of  temperature  a  similar  column 
of  air  is  only  elongated  one-eighth.  This 
enormous  dilation,  M.  Thilorier  thinks, 
will,  in  future,  aflbrd  the  elements  of  a 
moving  power  infinitely  more  eflfeclive,  as 
well  as  economical,  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  vapor. 

New  yfechanica}  Power. — An  ingenious 
mechanic  at  i^russcls  has  jurt  applied  a 
new  power  to  mechanics,  from  which 
great  results  appear  to  be  expected.  This 


new  power  is  galvanism.  Across  a  fly- 
wheel, which  is  to  give  motion  to  the  ma. 
chine,  he  has  placed  a  metallic  bar,  pre- 
viously  magnetised  by  a  galvanic  pile, 
and  within  the  attraction  of  two  very 
powerful  magnets.  The  moment  that  th« 
bar  arrives  in  a  rotary  course  at  the  limit 
of  the  attractive  power,  and  when  it 
would  necessarily  stand  still,  the  inventor, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism,  suddenly 
converts  the  attractive  into  a  repulsive 
power,  which  continues  the  motion  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  these  alterations, 
well  managed,  the  whole  acquires  a  rapid 
rotation.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  completely  successful,  and  the  ma. 
chine  worked  a  whole  hour. 


Hooks  and  Eyes. — A  young  man  in 
Boston,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
whaling  voyage,  has  constructed  an  un. 
commonly  ingenious  machine,  in  School 
street,  for  manufacturing  hooks  and  eyes. 
It  possesses  advantages  over  any  hereto, 
fore  constructed,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  by  altering  a  few  screws,  hooks  or 
eyes  may  be  made  of  different  sizes. 
Those  ordinarily  in  use  can  make  but 
one  size.  After  viewing  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  which  seems  to  possess  con. 
sciousness,  from  the  manner  of  its  hand, 
ling  a  skein  of  brass  wire,  we  were  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  complica. 
ted  apparatus  efiecting  such  surprizing  la- 
bor, or  the  man  who  must  have  contrived 
the  whole,  and  witnessed  its  unerring 
operations  in  an  ideal  form,  before  a  sin- 
gle portion  of  it  ever  assumed  a  tangible 
shape. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


PATEXT  HAMMKRKD  SHIP,  BOAT«  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

f;^  Railroail  Spihea  of  evtry  dencripiion  required, 
made  ai  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikej  made  at  the  abore  Factory  are  recoramendedlo 
the  public  aa  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  ua«. 

Ship  and  Boai  Spilcea  oaaile  Tull  aiie  under  the  head, 
■o  aa  not  tn  nilniit  water. 

Order*  may  be  addreaaed  to  Meaara.  ERASTU8  COR- 
NING k.  CO..  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  aapLlS- 1  y 


SUPERIOR 

GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

Tha  Subacriber  haa  now  on  baud  a  fall 
supply  ol  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  frowth 
of  1834  ;  among  which  are  all  (he  finest  cab- 
bages, cauliflower,  brocc^.e,  radiabea,  pe««, 

lie.,  (hat  are  cultivated  in  England,  France, 

antl  Holland,  togetlier  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  country,  asd  which  are  grown  ex- 
preraly  fur  my  use  Tromstoclc  furnished  and  raised  by  tke 
most  experienced  gardeners  in  (his  couutry  ;  in  short,  ev- 
ery article  emanating  irom  my  store  I  wurani  genviae 
and  Tresh. 

Aleo,  skinleas'oats,  potatne  oais.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  perennial  rye  grass,  while  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass.  Herd's  grass,  white  aivl> 
berry,  and  yellow  locust  seeds,  ipring  tares  or  veichee, 
genuine  mangel  wutiel,  and  ruta  baga,  and  flald  turnip, 
seeds  well  worth  (he  attention  of  larmers. 

Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds ;  wholeaale 
dealrrs  supplied  on  sccommodating  (eims.  Price  liats  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  alao 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  department  embraces  the  choicest  vari 
eiy  10  be  tound  in  (his  countn ,  in  whieh  are  ineludwA 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Finks,  German  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal- 
rams,  with  an  cddition  of  several  new  varieties,  accoopa- 
nisd-with  a  piioted  direction  for  culture  and  mauagenent. 

Orders  will  he  punctually  attended  to  and  carelullr 
packed  and  forwarded  ps  Jlrecied,  but  aa  the  colUction  of 
distant  debts  arc  often  tinublesome  and  sometimes  imprac- 
t  cable,  it  is  dcsijedlthat  latisfaciory  reference  be  made  (o 
perrans  in  Albany,  when  the  order  ia  not  accompanied 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBURN. 

347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  OCec  ) 

*,*  Mr.Tfaorburn  is  also  Agent,  and  will  at  all  times  re- 
celve  subscriptions,  fortheNaw  YobxFakmkk  »nd  Amc> 
rican  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Quabtsblt  JovKXAl  of  Ag* 
riculture.  Mechanics,  and  Manufactures ;  Mccvamca' 
Maoasimb  and  Rcgisterof  Inventions  and  InproTeiBcnie ; 
Bii4tbe  Ambbicam  RailboadJocbmal  and  Advocate  ofln. 
teraal  Inprovementa ;  pubUabed  at  No.  39  Wall  street,  N, 
Y.,byD  K.  MiaOR.         ^ , ^  .  F-Mltt  ^ 
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We  continue  in  this  number  the  general 
remarks  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnsow,  which  ac 
companied  his  Report  relative  to  the  Onta- 
rio and  Hudson  Canal.  They  show  a  mind 
well  informed,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  immediate  action  upon 
all  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments, in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  the 
great  West. 

We  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  re- 
mainder— which  we  are  prevented  from 
doing,  as  ,the  copy  has,  by  accident,  been 
lost.      

We  would  ask  for  the  communication  of 
•♦  GovERNEDR  MoRRis"  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. 


The  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  bill 
finds  greater  opposition  in  the  Assembly 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  indeed  be- 
lieved by  its  friends  that  tliere  was  some 
degree  of  liberality,  or  sense  of  justice, 
amongst  those  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  so  much  benefitted  by 
the  State  works.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
look  for  liberality  there — or,  at  least,  a- 
mongst  many  of  them. 
-  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Al- 
bany shows  that  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  are  handled  without  mittens. 


"  In  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
bill  to  "aid  and  expedite  the  construction 
of  a  Railroad  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  City 
of  New- York,"  Mr.  WiLKixrsow,  from  Sy| 
racuse,  (Onondaga),  spoke  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  vituperation.  His  argu. 
ments  were  principally  repetitions  of  a  late 
publication  in  the,  Syracuse  "Standard," 
going  to  show  that  no  internal  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  made  in  the  State  of 
New-York  other  than  along  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  consequently  through  the 
village  of  Syracuse. 

"  He  arraigned  the  motives  of  the  hono- 
rable and  patriotic  citizens  of  New-York, 
who  have  become  subscribers  for  the  stock 
in  the  contemplated  railroad,  h  .i  iTB|>Qted 
to  them  the  fraudulent  design  of  specula- 
ting in  the  stock  without  any  intention  to 
construct  the  road. 

"  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Bcrke,  of 
Cattaraugus,  in  one  of  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing replies  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Mr.  B. 
kept  the  whole  house  in  almost  breathless 
attention  for  about  two  hours.  Mr.  W.,  if 
he  possesses  a  particle  of  sensibility,  must 
have  felt  (as  did  all  others)  that  he  was 
annihilated.  The  constituents  of  Mr.  Burke 
owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude^  for  his 
able  assertion  and  defence  of  their  rights, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Well  may 
the  people  of  Cattaraugus  be  proud  of  their 
representative !" 

Pennsylvania  Canals. — TheHarrisburgChron- 
icle  ofl^thinst.  tayt :  "the  Canal  ii  filled  with 
water,  and  navigation  has  commenced  " 

The   Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Tueadoy  says  : 

"  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  opened  for 
busineea  yesterday  morning.  The  Schuylkill 
Navigition  will  open  to  morrow.  Tiie  weather, 
for  the  last  day  or  two,  has  been  deliehtful.  Ves- 
■eU  arrive  and  depart  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pennsyl- 
VAMA  Canals  are  now,  and  have  been  since 
about  the  10th  inst.,  in  full  operation  ;  by 
which  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  antici- 
pate us,  by  at  least  six  weeks,  on  our  canals  ; 
but  also  by  nearly  luilf  that  time  on  our 
"  noble  Hudson" — and  yet  our  liberal  friends 
on  the  line  of  the  canal,  are  determined  that 
our  State  and  City  shall  not  derive  the  ben- 
efit of  increased  or  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  West,  unless  the  new  works 
pass  directly  by  their  own  doors,        ^ 


We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  subject  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
new  country,  who  erect  their  dwellings  to 
please  themselves,  and  then  insist  that  the 
main  road  shall  pass  their  cUxtr ;  be  it  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  course^ it  matters  not.  So 
with  some  of  our  friends  on  the  line  of  the 
canal — after  they  have  had  millioits  of 
public  money  spent  amongst  them,  and 
have  taxed  the  salt,  and  calicoet,  and  teas, 
and  sugars  consumed  by  other  parts  of  the 
State,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
Lakes,  passing  their  doors ;  and  theivby 
doubling  the  valae  of  their  property — they 
now  say  to  other  parts  of  the  Stat«,  asking 
aid  to  open  a  communication  to  market, 
"  If  your  work  will  pay  an  interest,  you 
need  no  aid — if  not,  the  State  should  not 
enter  into  unprofitable  speculations." 

Is  this,  we  ask,  th^.^pirit  and  course  of 
reasoning  which  is  tcTretain  for  the  State 
of  New- York  her  proud  pre-eminence  for 
enterprise  and  public  spirit.' 


The  passenger  cars  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road are  propelled  by  locomotive  engines. 
The  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  82 
miles,  is  made  in  about  six  hours  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  soon  be  made  in  four 
hours. 

Steam  Navigation  to  India. — We  find 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Eklinburgh  Quar- 
terly Review,  which  has  just  come  to 
hand,  a  long  article  on  this  subject,  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  whom  it  was  referred — affording  much 
interesting  information.  We  shall  give  it 
a  place  in  the  Journal  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Vignoles,  Civil  Engineer,  has  invent* 
ed,  as  we  learn  from  the  London  Mechan- 
ics' Magazine,  an  apparatus  called  spring 
connectors,  for  connecting  trains  of  cars, 
by  which  the  unpleasant  concussions  at 
stopping  and  starting  the  engine  are  dimin^ 
ished.  .         rv      ^  .     ^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Have  you,  sir,  seen  the  new  Locomo- 
tive RoTAKY  Steam  Engine  of  Wm. 
Avery,  on  the  Newark  Railroad,  in  ope- 
ration  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  hope  you 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining  it,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  th« 
most  ingenious  yet  simple  machines  i 
ever  saw,  and  its  operation  is  highly  sat- 
isfactory  to  those  who  have  seen  its  per- 
formance.     Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A  Mechanic. 
In  reply  to  the  above  question,  we  can 
say  that  we  have  not  yet  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  engine  on  the  railroad, 
although  we  saw  one  of  them,  many 
months  since,  in  operation,  in  the  machine 
shop  of  Elam  Lynds,  Esq.  and  William 
Avery,  at  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.»  which  performed  to  admiration, 
carrying  at  the  same  time  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  an  e^Jftensive  machine  shop, 
blowing  the  bellows  of  a  cupola  furnace, 
and  performing  other  work,  with  only  an 
18  inch  arm,  or  .'3  foot  engine,  and  mak- 
ing the  almost  incredible  number  of  over 
3000  revolutions,  as  we  were  informefl, 
in  a  minute.  Several  engines  of  the 
same  description  are,  as  we  have  been 
also  informed,  now  in  operation,  and  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  those  who  use  them. 

We  have  been  promised  an  early  de- 
scription  and  drawing  of  the  ^engine  for 
the  Journal,  which,  when  received,  will 
be  given  to  our  readers  without  delay, 
when  we  hope  the  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising  inventor,  and  gentleman  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  Mr.  Lynds,  will 
derive  ample  remuneration. 

Report  of  E.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  relation 

to  a  Ship  and  Steamboat  Canal  from  Utica 

to  Oswego. 
L..-  -  (Continued  from  page  147.) 

General  Remarks 

I  have  thus  far  conHned  myself  to  an  cx- 
ammation  of  the  practicability  and  proba. 
ble  expense  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
steamboat  canal,  lying  between  Utica  and 
Oswego. 

I  have  thought  it  not  improper,  in  conti- 
nuation of  tiie  subject,  to  advert  to  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  the  relations  whicli 
a  work  of  that  magnitude,  connecting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  tide  waters  of  the  ki- 
lantic,  will  bear  to  the  internal  conunerce 
of  the  country. 

That  there  is  no  other  route  presenting 
the  same  or  equal  facilities  for  an  enlarged 
navigation,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  west 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  most  direct  man- 
ner to  the  sea-hoard,  will,  I  believe,  be 
readily  conceded  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  important  question,  there- 
fore, which  remains  to  be  decided,  is,  wiie- 
ther  the  time  has  arrived  for  forming  such 
a  communication.  The  evidenci?  of  this 
must  be  deduced  principally  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  and  prospective 
increase  in  trade  of  that  region  of  countrv 
the  surplus  produce  of  which  will  naturally 


find  its  way  to  market  along  the  great 
thoroughfares  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 
son. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  past, 
with  the  prospective  increase  in  population 
oi  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned, 
deduced  from  the  census  taken  at  the  pe- 
riods stated  from  1800  to  1830. 
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If  the  estimated  increase,  as  exhibited  in 
the  table,  is  not  overrated,  the  population 
of  all  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned 
will  be  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years. 

The  population  of  a  country  Ivis  not  un- 
frequently  been  assumed  as  a  proper  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  of  its  trade,  or  of  its 
ability  to  furnish  a  surplus  produce  to  ex- 
change for  the  commodities  of  other  re- 
gions. 

This  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to 
countries  having  equal  natural  resources, 
possessing  equal  facilities  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  in  which  the  total  amount  of 
productive  power  is  fully  and  profitably 
employed. 

That  much  depends  upon  the  full  and 
profitable  employment  of  the  productive 
power,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  an  esti- 
mate recently  made  of.  the  comparative 
amount  of  animate  and  inanimate  force 
applied  respectively  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  From  this  comparison  it  appears 
that  France,  with  a  population  nearly  dou- 


ble that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  climate 
and  soil  in  no  respect  inferior,  has  a  pro- 
ductive power,  in  agriculture,  but  little 
greater,  and  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  two 
thirds  less  than  Great  Britain.  Great  as 
this  difference  is,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
exceeded  if  the  comparison  were  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  country, 
the  trade  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  upotk 
the'New-York  canals,  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  has  reached  that  point  where  it  catk 
boast  of  more  than  its  agricultural  power, 
and  even  this  is  in  no  respect  fully  devel- 
oped. 

The  surplus  productions  of  a  country,  ilk 
the  early  stage  of  its  settlement,  bear  a 
less  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation than  when  more  advanced.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  first  settlers  are 
mainly  occupied  in  procuring  for  them- 
selves and  families  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence; in  clearing  ground  for  cultivation  ;  ia 
erecting  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  opening 
the  necessary  roads. 

They  have,  consequently,  but  little  re- 
maining to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  pvo- 
ductions  of  other  regions.  It  is  not,  more- 
over, until  a  country  has  been  some  time 
settled,  that  the  extent  of  its  ^mineral  re- 
sources, and  the  fitness  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  the  perfection  of  various  produc- 
tions, can  be  fully  ascertained. 

It  is  only,  likewise,  in  a  country  some- 
what advanced,  where  the  business  and  oc- 
cupations of  individuals  are  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
are  derived  from  an  economical  division  of 
labor,  and  its  surplus  or  exchangeable 
wealth  increased  to  its  greatest  amount. 
The  accession,  likewise,  to  its  wealth, 
from  tliose  mutual  exchanges,  through  the 
aid  of  whicli  each  separate  territory  is  ena- 
bled to  produce  those  commodities,  and 
those  alone,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  excel,  cau  never  be  fully  realized  until 
the  avenues  of  exchange  are  opened,  and 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  each  fully  un- 
derstood. 

The  influence  of  these  several  causes  up^ 
on  the  amount  of  trade,  is  particularly  ax-- 
emplified  in  llie  progressive  increase  of  the. 
business  upon  the  New- York  canals,. since 
the  period  of  their  completion. 

In  the  very  able  report  of  the  Cdjoa^Qdm- 
missioners,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  in  18-25,  there  iV  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  increase  in  revenue  upon  the  Erie 
Canal  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  based 
upon,  and  corresponding  with,  the  assumed 
increase  in  population  for  the  same  period. 
This  estimate  gives  for  th«;  population, 
whose  surplus  produce  is  conveyed  upon 
the  canal  in  1834,  $1,800,000,  and  for  the 
whole  revenue  for  the  same  vear,  $900,000. 

How  much  the  assumed  differs  from  the 
actual  increase  in  population,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  enough  may  be  inferred 
from  the  table  above  given,  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actual  increase  has 
been  less  than  was  anticipated,  while  the 
receipts  from  tolls,  instead  of  $900,000, 
have  been  increased  to  12  or  $1,300,000, 
the  much  larger  portion  of  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  interior  of  New- York,  com  - 
prising  but  a  moiety  of  the  population  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  estimate.* 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  there  have  been 
two  successive  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
toll,  amounting  to  nearly  40  per  cent. ;  the 


*  The  tolls  collected  at  Buffalo,  in  1832,  unounted 
to  little  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  'wbote  r«Te- 
Due  of  the  canaLt,  and  in  1833,  to  one  seveateentb. 
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country  having,  in  the  mean  time,  suffered 
much  embarrassment  in  its  commercial  re- 
lations, from  the  visitations  of  Providence, 
and  other  causes.  All  which  goes  conclu- 
sively to  support  the  principle  I  have  en- 
deavored to  illustrate,  viz.:  that  in  a  grow- 
ing country  advance  in  wealth  must  neces- 
sarily exceed  tiiat  in  population. 

From  the  table  above  given  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  the  country,  west, 
may  be  safely  calculated  to  double  its  num- 
bers during  the  next  fifteen  years.  This 
country  isliow,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  condition  I  have  already  described,  but 
partially  advanced  from  a  state  of  nature: 
fertile  in  soil,  and  fruitful  in  its  latent  re- 
sources, waiting  only  the  hand  of  labor  and 
of  art  for  their  speedy  and  easy  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  region,  a  lapse  of  time  of  fifteen 
years,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  characteristic  enterprise  of  its  people, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  but  just  enter- 
ed upon  the  great  business  of  trade,  must 
exhibit  changes  and  improvements  which 
we  can  now  scarcely  appreciate,  and  the 
increase  in  exchangeable  wealth,  instead  of 
being  doubled  in  the  ratio  of  the  population, 
will  more  probably  be  trebled. 

If  we  look  forward  but  the  half  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  shall  perceive  that  tlic  population, 
at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  will  amount 
to  fifty  millions,  and  will  then  only  equal  in 
density  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut at  the  present  lime.  Whetlier  this 
ratio  of  increase  will  continue,  caanot  be  af- 
firmed :  but  this  we  do  know,  that  so  long 
as  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  our  govern- 
ment shall  be  preserved,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  privilege  to  pursue  legiti- 
mate private  interest  are  held  sacred ;  in 
■fine,  so  long  as  our  country  shall  continue 
to  maintain  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
it  now  occupies  in  the  great  scale  of  na- 
tions, so  long  will  it  continue  to  increase 
in  population  and  wealtli,  and  in  no  part  of 
it  will  this  increase  be  more  rapid,  or  in  ilie 
t^nd  attain  a  higher  maximum,  than  in  tlic 
rich  vallies  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Upper 
Mississippi. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  it  will  bo  evident  that 
any  material  increase  in  its  business  could 
not,  in  its  present  stale,  be  accommodated. 

The  plan  of  doubling  the  locks  will  add 
to  its  capacity,  but  even  this  improvement 
will  not,  it  is  feared,  ten  years  hence,  prove 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  trade;  and  to 
realize  the  utmost  advantages  from  it, 
should  be  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
its  channel,  otherwise  mucli  will  be  lost 
which  might  be  saved  in  the  force  of  trac- 
tion;  and  Avhat  is  of  still  greater  moment, 
the  flow  of  the  water  upon  the  longer  le- 
vels may  be  found,  in  extreme  cases,  insuf- 
ficient without  such  enlargement,  for  the 
purpose  of  lockage. 

Could  the  business  upon  the  canal  be 
equalized,  the  boats  freighted  uniformly 
to  their  maximum  tonnage,  and  their  peri- 
ods of  arrival  and  departure  likewise  ren- 
dered uniform  and  regular  for  the  whole 
navigable  season,  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
in  both  its  present  and  improved  state, 
would  be  more  than  doubled ;  but  such  an 
arrangement  can  scarcely  be  efllcted  con- 
sistent with  the  convenience  and  interest  of 
the  community. 

The  fluctuations  of  trade,  which  are 
ever  ceaseless  and  often  great,  occasioned 
by  the  alternations  of  seed  time  and  har- 
vest, and  the  changing  character  of  the 
seasons,  combined  Avith  other  causes  of  a 
political  nature,  will  not  admit  of  subjec- 
tion to  a  Procrustean  system,  without  a  sa- 


crifice on  the  part  of  community,  which  it 
will  be  their  aim  to  avoid,  by'seeKiug  oilur 
channels  for  the  traaimissiou  cf  iheir  pro- 
duce. 

The  evils  arising  from  restrictions  upou 
commerce,  wliether  natural  or  artificial, 
and  however  transient,  are  always  attend- 
ed with  serious  consequences.  'I'he  coun. 
try  has  but  recently  witnessed  the  injurious 
ettects  of  a  similar  interference  in  the  ac- 
customed flow  of  its  currency;  and  a  like 
restriction  upon  trade,  in  the  transfer  of  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  the  various  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  still  more  prejudicial. 

The  necessity  of  an  improved  communi- 
cation is  becoming  daily  more  apparent, 
not  only  from  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  efforts  which  are  ma- 
king in  other  sections,  to  divert  tiie  trade  of 
the  west  into  other  channels. 

On  the  south,  liie  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  are  each  strenu- 
ously engaged  in  overcoming  tiie  barrier  of 
the  Alleganies,  while  on  the  north,  a  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels  has  been  opened  by  our 
Canadian  neighbors  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  only  remaining  ob- 
structions to  a  descending  navigation  along 
tlic  St.  Lawrence,  to  tide  water  in  that  di- 
rection, are  now  being  overcome  by  a  canal 
constructed  on  the  same  magnificent  scale 
with  the  one  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  competition  by  which  the  State  of 
New-lfork  is  thus  threatened,  and  which 
she  will  soon  be  compelled  to  encounter,  is 
truly  formidable,  and  slioul(f  be  met  by  an 
increased  elVort  and  determination,  not  only 
to  secure,  but  to  add  to  the  ascendancy 
which  she  already  possesses  over  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

That  the  proposed  steamboat  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  aid  in  promoting  this  object, 
does  not,  1  conceive,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
This  it  will  accomj)lish,  by  its  effect,  in 
expediting  and  in  cheapening  transporta- 
tion. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  the 
distance  f)y  the  Ontario  route  is  378  miles, 
and  exceeds  that  by  the  Erie  Ca  lal  only  15 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  14()  miles  is  along 
the  Niagara  River  and  through  Lake  On- 
tario ;  about  G-2  miles  more  of  improved  na- 
vigation along  the  OsAvego  and  Oneida  Ri- 
vers and  Oneida  Lake,  leaving  only  140 
miles  from  the  latter  point  to  the  Hudson 
at  Albany. 

Tiie  increase  in  lockage  by  the  Ontario  j 
route  is  240  feet,  which  being  overcome  by  ' 
30  locks,  will  occasion  a  delay  of  four  hours; 
making  the  liberal  allowance  of  eight  min- 
utes for  the  passage  of  a  single  lock.  To 
compensate  for  this  delay,  we  have  the  grca- 
ter  celerity  of  motion  on  the  Ontario  route, 
which  may  be  rated  as  follows  : 

nuffaloloLcwiston,    :)0niiles,3  Itimiiespr.  hour, 9 hours. 
I.K\vi>.U>n  tuObwegi),  146     "      !>  "        "         16     " 

Oswego  lo  Albany,     202    "      5  1-2     "        "        W    •* 

Total,  378  miles  in  fi-i hours. 

By  the  Erie  Canal  the  distance  is  363 
miles,  which,  at  2^  miles  per  hour,  the 
average  speed  for  freight  boats,  gives  145 
hours;  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Ontario  route  of  83  hours,  or  reducing  the 
time  more  than  one  half. 

This  is,  probably,  a  greater  difference 
than  would  be  proper  to  assume,  if  tlie 
comparison  were  made  between  the  canal 
and  vessels  propelled  solely  by  wind  upon 
the  lake.  But  if  the  average  is  taken  of 
sail  vessels  and  steamboats  upon  the  lake, 
with  steam  upon  the  canal,  I  believe  the 
truth  will  not  be  exceeded  by  placing  the  rat  io 
of  lime  at  one  half,  or  at  most  two  thirds. 


]  which  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  will  bear 
to  the  Erie  route.  This  saving  in  time,  al- 
though produced  mainly  by  the  superiority 
of  lake  navigation,  combined  with  the  use 
of  steam,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
continued  interruption  to  their  progress,  to 
which  boats  on  the  canal  are  subject  in 
passing  each  other,  is  in  a  great  measure 
avoided,  and  likewise  to  the  diminished 
resistance  to  which  boats  are  subject,  when 
moving  in  a  larger  channel :  an  advantage, 
which,  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  speed, 
will  be  gained  in  power. 

My  estimate  of  the  probable  relative  cost 
of  transportation,  is  deduced,  in  part,  from 
a  printed  tariff  of  rates  established  by 
companies  engaged  in  that  business,  for  the 
year  1834,  and  since  the  reduction  of  tlie 
tolls. 

From  this  tariff,  the  charge  per  mile,  pe^ 
1,000  lbs.,  for  heavy  goods,  conveyed  as  de- 
scribed, is  as  follows: 
Milb. 
Now  York  to.Mhany,      7.3    .Steam  on  the  Ifiidwn  River. 
Albany  to  KutTalo,         22. «    By  the  Erie  <'anal. 

Bulfalo  to  Detroit,  J" -2    »y  vessels.  ',„,5„,rtrt 

'  (l>*.t      "   strain  boats.  J        ^.'^'• 
ButTaio  lo  fhicae-i,  ti.2    By  schooners  to  2«lli  Se^l. 

t>s\vf;;o  to  .Ni.itara,       14.5  )~    „.,  ^  .  . 
()*w,-g„  to  Toronto,       1.1.2  )  ^"  '^''  OclotK-r. 

The  preceding  exhibits  a  great  difference 
in  favor  of  navigation  by  wind  and  steam 
upon  the  larger  waters,  when  compared 
with  a  canal. 

On  the  Hudson  Rivtr  the  cost  is  only  one 
third  of  that  upon  the  canal  for  the  same 
distance. 

On  Lake  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  it 
is  one  half  by  sail  vesseU  and  three  fourths 
by  steamboats.  On  Lake  Ontario  it  is  two 
thirds,  and  from  ButValo  to  Chicago  but  little 
more  than  one  fourth. 

The  reason  for  a  higher  charge  upon 
Lake  Ontario  than  Lake  Erie,  is  undoubt- 
edly in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  less 
amount  of  business  upon  the  former,  a  dif- 
ference which  will  not  exist  Avheu  Lake 
Ontario  shall  become  a  more  general  me- 
dium of  transportation. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River, on 
ihe  Ontario  rente,  one  third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance is  lake  navigation.  It  will  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  unreasonable  to  infer  from  the 
facts  presented  above,  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  will,  in  consequence,  be  ma- 
terially reduced. 

A  very  important  saving  may  likewise 
be  anticipated  from  the  greater  celerity  of 
motion  by  which  the  same  amount  of  fixetl 
capital  invested  in  vessels,  &,c.,  will  yield 
a  greater  annual  profit.  This  is  infened 
from  the  fact  that  age,  and  not  severity  of 
usage,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of 
vessels. 

We  may  calculate  likewise  upon  a  far- 
ther icduction,  by  the  time  and  expense 
saved  in  the  transfer  of  freight.  On  the 
proposed  route  through  Lake  Ontario,  with 
an  enlarged  steam  navigation  to  the  Hud- 
son, there  will  he  no  breaking  of  bulk  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Erie 
to  New. York.  That  this  is  not  an  item  of 
inconsiderable  importance,  will  appear, 
when  we  reflect  that  in  the  process  of  lad- 
ing and  unlading,  much  time  is  consumed, 
vessels  are  lying  idle,  merchandize  liable  to 
be  injured,  and  warehouse  expenses  in- 
curred. It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
the  transportation  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile, 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  is  but  half  of  that 
from  llie  same  place  to  Detroit;  the  dis- 
tance in  the  former  case  being  quadruple 
that  in  the  latter.  It  is  likewise  from  this 
principle,  that  the  rate  of  transportation  at 
Avhich  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
is  conducted  upon  the  high  seas,  is  still 
less    than    the    preceding,    although    the 
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charges  for  insurance  are,  in  general,  much 
the  greater  in  the  latter  case.  In  account- 
ing tor  this  difference  in  expi'nse,  it  should 
in  part  be  considered  that  large  vessels  are 
navigated  with  a  less  number  of  men,  and, 
in  general,  cost  less  in  proportion  to  their 
tonnage,  than  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

An  important  saving  in  expense,  is  like- 
wise anticipated  by  the  use  of  steam  as  an 
impelling  power.  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  navigating  the 
smaller  canals  by  steam,  have  invariably 
failed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if 
this  great  and  growing  power  in  the  arts, 
can  be  applied  at  all,  to  artificial  naviga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  canals  of  a  large  size. 
That  it  can  be  so  applied,  on  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  canal  from  lltica  to  OsAvego, 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  applying 
this  power,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  towing, 
by  which  one  or  more  vessels  are  propelled 
by  a  single  steamer,  in  the  manner  at  pre- 
sent practised  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son. Where  there  is  much  lockage  to  be 
overcome,  this  method,  from  the  delay  at- 
tending the  passage  of  the  locks  by  a  train 
of  boats,  cannot  so  conveniently  be  adopted. 

[Fur  the  Aroerican  Railroad  Journal.] 

New-  York. — Her    Internal    Improvements, 

present  and  prospective. 

The  State  of  New. York,  in  her  system 
of  internal  improvements,  is  approaching 
a  new  era.  Her  main  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  the  West,  the  Erie  Canal,  if 
not  already,  will  soon  be  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  trade.  This  canal  has  been  in 
successful  operation  scarcely  ten  years,  and 
in  that  time  the  business  upon  it  has  almost 
quadrupled  in  amount — and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  has  been  principally  derived 
from  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  With 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  fiiture.  For  the 
next  ten  years,  it  will  not  be  improper,  we 
imagine,  to  anticipate  a  similar  and'  even 
greater  increase ;  more  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  trade 
within  the.liinits  of  tlie  State,  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  very  great  accession  from  the 
States  and  Territories  W  est,  which  are 
now  just  beginning  to  furnish  a  surplus 
produce,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufac- 
tares  and  productions  of  the  East. 

The  great  problem  now  to  be  solved  is 
this:  What  further  means  must  be  devised 
for  the  cheap  transmission  and  full  accom- 
modation  of  this  great  and  growing  trade. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
a  rival  method  of  intercommunication  has 
been  introduced,  which  bids  fair  to  take 
the  precedence  of  canals  in  most  situations. 
We  allude  now  to  railroads.  Their  pecu- 
liar advantages  arc  obvious— greater  eco- 
nomy in  construction— very  great  saving  in 
power  under  high  velocities— available  at 
all  seasons— adapted  alike  to  passengers 
and  freight,  and  possessing  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and 
the  various  purposes  fur  which  a  eheap  and 
rapid  communication  is  required. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  deep  interest,  requiring 
careful  and  profound  investigation  to  deter- 1 


mine  which  method  should  be  allowed  the 
preference. 

Already  two  lines  of  communication  are 

E rejected,  to  extend  from  the  Hudson  to 
lake  Erie:  one  through  the  central,  and 
the  other  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  A  navigation  on  an  enlarged  scale 
has  likewise  been  projected,  suited  to  ves. 
sels  navigating  the  larger  waters,  and  de- 
signed to  unite  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  Hud. 
son. 

A  plan  has  likewise  been  proposed  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners  for  enlarging  the 
Erie  Canal,  retaining  the  present  size  of 
the  locks,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
addition  to  their  length,  and  doubling  their 
number.  This  improvement,  if  the  canal 
is  made  7^  feet  deep  anH  70  feet  surface, 
will  cost  the  State  t),000,000  dollars.  The 
same  amount  of  money  will  form  a  com- 
munication of  much  larger  dimensions,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  on  the  latter  rouie,  one  half 
the  total  distance,  nearly,  is  natural  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  from  this  circumstance,  likewise, 
that  we  anticipate  with  certainty  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  will  be  less,  the  pre- 
sent rates  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes  be- 
ing from  one  third  to  two  thirds  less  than 
on  the  canal:  such  is  the  superiority  of  na- 
tural water,  aided  by  steam,  over  artificial. 
The  delay  and  cost  of  transshipment  will 
be  saved.  These  points  of  superiority  of 
the  Ontario  route  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  securing  the  "  far  West"  trade ; 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  danger,  from 
foreign  and  domestic  rivalry,  of  being  di- 
verged to  the  more  northern  and  southern 
markets. 

The  importance  of  the  Ontario  route  is 
likewise  greatly  enhanced  from  the  antici- 
pated connection  between  Lakes  Hudson 
and  Ontario,  which  is  about  bein^  accom- 
plished by  the  Canadians,  and  which  will 
shorten  the  navigable  distance  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  whole 
country  north  and  west  of  Detroit,  nearly 
250  miles.*  Considering  the  vast  amount 
of  trade  which,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  to  an(l  from  the  seaboard  and 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  vallies,  it  is 
evident  that  a  navigation  on  the  largest 
scale  possible  should  be  formed. 

On  no  other  route  can  a  canal  of  as  large 
dimensions  be  constructed,  as  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario;  and  on  no  other 
can  the  transportation  be  conducted  at  so 
low  a  rate. 

We  have  stated  our  convictions  that  rail- 
roads will  supersede  canals  in  most  situa. 
tions  ;  but,  whether  railroads  are  success- 
ful or  not,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  naviga- 
tion on  an  enlarged  scale  will  be  re- 
quired between  the  Hudson  and  the  great 
Lakes. 

The  extent  of  natural  bears  so  large  a 
proportion  to  artificial  water,  as  to  require 
that  the  chain  oi  navigation  be  perfected 
and  unbroken  throughout  (the  whole  dis- 
tance inland  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mis-  i 
sissippi. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  thus  far  drawn  most  I 
of  its  business  from  within  the  limits  of , 
the  State.  As  the  general  course  of  trade  , 
is  to  and  from  the  interior  and  the  seaboard,  ; 
that  portion  of  the  canal  nearest  the  latter  ' 
point  has  been  the  most  crowded;  the  bu-  ' 
siness  upon  it  from  Lake  Erie  is  increas- 
ing towards  the  Hudson  almost  in  an  un- 
limited ratio;  so  that,  although  it  has,  as  a  '■ 
whole,  been  supplied  with  business  almost 

♦  Se«  R«port  of  E.  F.  Johnton,  EUq ,  Doc.  No   195, 
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to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  western 
portion  of  it  is  susceptible  ot  a  still  farther      * 
increase,  and  will  not  need  relief  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Under  this  general  view  of  the  subject, 
it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  great  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  country  West  will  b« 
best  subserved  by  directing  the  attention 
and  the  energies  of  the  State  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  navigation  on  the  largest  scale 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Lake  Frie. 

When  this  is  completed,  a  continuous 
line  of  railroad  will  probably  be  in  opt  ra- 
tion from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  we  shall 
know  by  actual  experiment  whether  any 
enlargement  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  will  be  needed, — which  we  will 
venture  to  assert  will  not  be  the  case. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  we  shall  make 
sure  of  the  very  best  navigable  communi- 
cation between  the  Hudson  and  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  West;  and  we  shall  avoid 
likewise  the  great  hazard  of  sacrificing  the 
large  amount  of  money  required  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  would  be  entirely  lost 
in  case  the  expectations  as  it  regards  rail- 
roads are  realized. 

The  State  has  thus  far  acted,  in  forming 
its  plans  for  future  improvement,  without 
sufliicient  reflection  and  investigation. 

The  project  of  doubling  the  locks  was 
hastily  planned;  but,  without  enlarging  the 
canal,  it  has  been  found  an  useless  mea. 
sure,  and  suspended.  The  present  project 
of  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  canal,  in 
connection  with  the  doubling  of  the  locks, 
must  likewise  be  abandoned.  First,  be- 
cause of  the  great  disparity  between  the 
breadth  of  the  canal  and  that  of  the  locks 
and  boats;  and  secondly,  because  it  fails,  to 
remedy  an  important  defect  in  the  present 
size  ot  the  Iqcks,  from  their  not  being  large 
enough  for  steamboats  and  vessels  naviga- 
ting the  larger  waters.  It  must  be  aban- 
doned, likewise,  because,  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  no  plan  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  intercommunication  can  be  judi- 
ciously formed,  without  some  regard  being 
paid  to  the  effects  and  advantages  of  rail- 
roads, and  because  the  Ontario  route,  the 
one  which  will  bo  found  the  cheaper  and 
preferable  of  the  two,  is  not  embraced  or 
considered  in  the  proposed  improvement. 

Surely  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate  mode 
of  legislation  does  not  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  a  great  and  growing  State  like 
New- York. 

The  experience  of  the  few  past  years, 
combined  with  that  enlightened  forecast 
which  should  pervade  all  the  more  impor 
tant  acts  of  the  State,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  most  momentous  ques 
tion.  -  ^— " 

We  have  arrived  at  that  point  where  ei- 
ther a  cornplete  revision,  or  the  carving  out 
of  an  entire  new  system  of  intercommuni- 
cation, is  imperiously  demanded  ;  and  the 
subject  should  be  approached  and  examined 
in  the  most  serious  and  thorough  manner, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  forecast 
worthy  of  the  State,  and  of  the  great  ob. 
jects  to  be  attained. 

GovERNEUR  Morris. 


npor-  , 

)ught  I 

ques-  1 


[From  the  New- York  Amerirnn.] 
The  cause  of  Intel  nal  Irrprovement  in  this 
State  seems  tu  be  retarded  in  some  moat  ioauepi- 
cious  way  ;  or,  if  advanced  at  all,  only  in  tha 
line  where  already  »o  much  haa  been  done — that 
in  and  about  the  Erie  Canal.  Now,  it  is  the  far* 
theat  thing  in  the  world  from  our  wiah,  to  objoet 
to  any  reasonable  proposition  for  rendering  tbi« 
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canal  still  more  useful,  and  tributary  to  the  ad- 
Taniage  of  the  State  ;  for  it  lias  proved  itself  en. 
titled  to  every  additional  aid  that  can  be  benefi* 
cially  applied,  and  we  hold  up  both  hand*  for 
granting  it.  But  when  this  feeling  of  entire  con- 
fidence and  liberality  ia  both  felt  and  express- 
ed  towards  that  great  work,  is  it  not  fair  to  anti. 
cipate,  that  something  of  a  corresponding  feeling 
■hould  be  evinced  by  those  on  the  line  of  the  ca- 
nal,  towarda  other  great  works  under  contempla- 
lion,  or  in  progress?  We  refer  not  now  to 
any  one  particular  project,  but  to  several,  which 
are  before  the  Legislature,  and  all  of  tvhich, 
more  or  less,  seem  to  meet  with  an  unaccounta- 

\,\f though    frequently   covert,    and    therefore 

more  mischievous— opposition,  from  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Brie  Canal.  This 
is  not  either  politic  or  just.  There  is  room,  and 
•cope,  and  employment,  enough  for  all ;  and 
when  a  reasonable  probability  is  exhibited,  by 
the  investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals,  that  any  contemplated  work  may 
prove  lieneficial,  this  State — which  has  so  liber- 
ally Ventured  heretofore,  and  so  largely  profited 
by  its  liberality — ahould   not  hold  back. 

Our  wealth,  enterprise,  industry,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  the  possession  ot  a  seaport  which,  like 
the  city  of  New  York,  commands  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  all  combine  to  render  it  obligatory 
on  those  who  rule  the  State,  to  foresee,  and  pro. 
vide  in  advance,  for  the  new  outlets  and  inter, 
communications  required  by  our  rapid  growtli. 
Lei  not  a  niggard  calculation — which  in  the  end 
is  any  thing  rather  than  economy — and  still  less, 
a  spirit  of  party,  which  fears  to  hazard  out  of  its 
own  hands,  the  application  of  the  public  wealth 
to  the  cause  of  general  improvement — let  no 
such  calculation  retard  our  onward  march.  Ar. 
rest  it  they  cannot,  for  it  voill  still  be  onward. — 
But  it  may  be  impeded,  troubled,  and  eventually 
less  assured,  than,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  State,  it  would  otherwise  bo. 

Again,  therefore,  we  press  it  upon  the  Legis- 
latKie,  to  look  with  a  large  and  liberal  view  at 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  and  wherever 
reasonable  probability  exists,  that  the  good  to  be 
accomplished  exceeds  the  hazard  of  loss,  to  go 
forward  boldly. 


Niw.YoRK  must  look  to  it,  or  her  communica. 
tion  with  the  Great  West — through  her  own 
roads  and  canals — will  fall  oflT.  The  current  of 
trade  now  sets  in  our  favor,  and  if  we  provide,  as 
we  should,  new  channels  as  they  are  needed,  it 
cannot  be  diverted.     If  not,  it  toillbe. 

The  Baltimore  Ameiican — in  announcing  the 
final  passage  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Bill 
by  the  State  of  Maryland — a  bill  which  gives  mil 
lions  to  the  Baltimore  4"  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to 
the  Chetapeake  ^  Ohio  Canal — thus  breaks  forth 
in  rejoicing : 

Thus  has  passed  the  bill  which  makes  the 
name  of**  Mary  lander"  one  which  may  be  proud- 
ly boasted  of.  Thus  has  the  State,  with  a  single 
stride,  assumed  the  highest  rank  among  her  sis. 
ters ;  and  as,  in  olden  time^,  the  first  Magistrate 
of  Venice  performed  the  nuptial  ceremony  with 
the  sea,  which  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of 
her  Republic,  so  has  Maryland  now  wedded  her. 
•tlf  to  that  mighty  Wedt,  which  teems  with  the 
•  ements  of  her  future  and  ever  increasing  pros, 
ferity." 

A  daily  line  of  Steam  Packets  between  Pittfa 
burgh  and  Louisville,  went  into  operation,  as  w  a 
learn  fiom  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  on  Monday  la^  » 


OriNiNO  OP  THB  CANAI.S. — We  are  authorized 
to  say  that  directions  will  be  given  for  placing 
all  the  canils  of  the  State  in  a  condition  to  be 

navigable   on  the  15th  of  April  next [Albeny 

Argus.] 


Tubular  Boilers. — The  ferry  boat  Es- 
sex, built  for  the  Cortiand-street  and  Jersey 
City  Ferry,  is  furnished  with  two  of  Dr. 
Nott's  tubular  boilers  —  constructed  for 
burning  anthracite  coal. 

These  boilers,  a  part  of  which  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  small  malleable  iron 
tubes,  of  about  1  ^  inch  diameter,  and 
three  feet  in  length,  placed  perpendicularly, 
arc  seven  feet  in  length,  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  width,  by  seven  feet  high.  The 
supply  of  water,  entering  at  one  end,  near 
the  bottom,  is  forced  up  through  the  small 
tubes,  between  which  the  heat  passes  to- 
wards the  chimney. 

The  furnace,  or  place  for  the  fire,  is  at 
the  side  of,  extending  its  whole  length,  and 
on  a  level  with,  the  tubular  part  of  the 
boiler,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width 
by  four  in  height,  the  flame,  or  heat,  pass- 
ing in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the 
tubes  of  the  boiler,  and  thence  into  the 
chimney,  or  smoke-pipe,  which  is  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  boiler,  opposite  to  the 
fire.  ' 

The  fuel  used  on  Monday  last,  when  a 
short  excursion  was  made  up  the  Hudson, 
was  entirely  of  Lackawana  coal,  used 
mostly  in  large  lumps,  resting  on  a  se- 
ries of  moveable  grates,  similar  to  those 
used  in  Dr.  Nott's  stoves.  When  the  boat 
left  the  foot  of  Cortiand-street,  many  of 
the  lumps  of  coal  were  but  'partially  igni- 
ted :  the  wind  being  aft,  and  the  chimneys 
very  low,  calculated  only  for  crossing  the 
river,  as  a  Ferry  Boat,  the  full  effect  of  the 
fire  was  not  felt  until  the  boat  was  put  a- 
bout,  to  return  to  the  city,  although  she 
made  twenty-three  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
It  was  perceived,  however,  on  going  agaitist 
the  wind,  that  the  fire  had  become  a  perfect 
mass  of  glowing  heat — at  which  one  could 
not  look,  on  opening  the  furnace  door,  with- 
out much  the  same  sensation  as  when  look- 
ing at  the  brightest  meridian  sun.  The 
interior  of  the  furnace,  which  is  lined  with 
fire-brick,  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  by  2| 
in  width,  and  four  in  height.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  one  who  did  not  witness  the  trial^ 
to  be  convinced  of  its  entire  success.  We 
have  heard  much  said  of  the  beauty  of  an- 
thracite coal  fires,  especially  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, or  Peach  Orchard  coal;  and  we  have 
seen  specimens  which  were  all  that  could 
be  desired  ;  yet  we  have  never  seen  any 
thing  equal  to  that  made  of  Lackawana  coal, 
on  board  of  the  Ferry  Boat  Essex. 

There  were  some  gentlemen  on  board 
several  experienced  machinists;  and  it  was 
conceded  by  all,  that  the  experiment  was 
eminently  successful — and  that  it  is  no  lon- 
ger a  question  as  to  the  entire  feasibility  of 
the  use  of  Lackawana  coal  for  steam  navi> 
gation. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Nott  for  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued  so 
important  an  object,  and  the  success  with 
which  his  efforts  have  been  attended.  The 
public  are  much  indebted  to  him  also  for 


the  construction  of  %  boiler  which  is  safe» 
almost  beyond  possibility  of  accident — as 
if  one  of  the  tubes  should  burst,  no  danger 
could  occur,  as  it  is  inclosed  in  an  iron 
case,  and  the  waiei  would  rather  serve  to 
extinguish  tiie  fire. 

In  case  of  accident,  thvjire  may  be  wholly 
turned  from  the  tubes, or  boiler,  and  the  cold 
air  made  to  pass  through  them,  so  as  to  cool 
them  more  rapidly. 

The  engine  and  machinery  were  con- 
structed at  the  Novelty  Works  in  this  city, 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Stillman,  and  do  him  much 
credit.  We  are  promised  a  drawing  and 
more  full  description,  which  we  hope  to 
give  in  a  subsequent  number. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Albany  ;  ainl  by  way  of 
eliciting  the  information  he  desires,  which 
we  have  not  by  us,  we  publish  his  letter  en- 
tire ;  and  request  gentlemen  possessing  it 
to  furnish  us  with  the  statements  desired. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Kailroad  Jonrnal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
inquiry  whether  you  have  in  your  posses, 
sioii,  or  at  command,  the  reports  of  any  rail- 
way ill  England  for  their  last  year's  trans, 
portation  and  dividends  ;  what  1  wish  access 
to  is  official  statements.  As  also  the  same 
information  in  relation  to  any  of  the  rail, 
roads  in  this  country  ;  either  of  their  actual 
cost  completed,  or  their  expense-account  the 
last  or  preceding  year. 

I  shall  examine  your  Journal,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  of  works,  and  the 
account  of  a  year's  business  from  their 
books,  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  as  also  the  Patcrson,  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  either  of 
them. 

I  inclose  you  a  year's  subscription,  $3, 
for  the  Journal. 

If  you  can  give  me,  or  rcfv^'r  me  to,  any 
information,  as  stated  above,  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  particular  favor      Sincerely  yours. 


The  whole  stock  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Susquehanna  railroad, —  §400,000,  —  was 
promptly  subscribed  last  week.  The  por- 
tion of  stock  allotted  to  Wilmington  was 
taken  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  states  that  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  the  opening  of  the  books  in  the  latter 
city,  the  persons  who  were  in  waiting  to 
make  subscriptions  were  informed  that  all 
the  Slock  had  been  already  taken.  It  sold, 
a  few  hours  after,  at  four  dollars  advance 
per  share.  , 

The  Railroad  in  question  is  designed  to 
connect  Wilmington  with  Simper's  Point, 
at  the  head  of  the  North  East  river  (a  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna)  —  five  miles  from 
Havre-(iC-grace.  The  length  of  the  road 
will  be  twenty-five  and  a  half  miles. — 
[Baltiiror3  American.] 

•J  ™^^^^  Mil  I  — ^— ^— ■^ 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailwav  — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Com- 
pany was  held  on  the  2id  Januarv,  Charles 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  in  the  'hair.  The  report 
cf  the  proceedings  of  the  last  half  year, 
ending  December  31.  18.34,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  A  dividend  of  4/.  10s. 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  the  3d 
of  next  month. 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inslituie.] 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bridges, 

Public  Roads,  and  Mines,  upon  the  Use 

of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron    Works  of 

Scotland  and  England.  By  M.  DrKia:- 

i«oY,  Engineer  of  Mines.     Paris,  1834. 

Some  experiments  by  Mr.  Neilson, 

Director  of  the  Glasgow  Cas  Works,  led 

him    to    think   that  advantage  \vould    be 

gained   by   previously   heating  the  air  to 

supply  the  smelting  furnace.     Ho  com- 

municated   his  ideas  to  IMr.  Mackintosh, 

long  known  for  his  inventive  genius,  and 

ihey  united  in  undertaking  at  the  Clyde 

Iron  Works,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Wilson, 

one    of  the   proprietors  of  the  cstablisii- 

raent,  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 

this  important  question. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  air  from 
the  blowing  machine  was  passed  through 
a  rectangular  trunk  of  sheet  iron,  ten  fei;t 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide, 
where  it  was  heated  previous  to  its  en- 
trance  into  the  furnace. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
this  method,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  air  could  not  be  raised  above  200° 
Fahr.,  it  was  evident  from  the  experiment 
that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Neilson  was  destined 
to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron. 

This  first  apparatus  was  soon  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  its  renewal 
being  very  cosily,  they  substituted  a  cast 
iron  pipe,  having  in  the  middle  an  en- 
largement  like  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer. 
This  second  apparatus  produced  bene- 
ficial effects ;  it  lasted  much  longer,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  by 
it  to  289°  Fahr.  This  increase,  though 
small,  produced  a  visible  economy  in 
iuel.  Messrs.  Neilson,  Mackintosh,  and 
Wilson,  then  understood  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  raising  the  tem- 
perature many  hundred  degrees.  They 
abandoned  this  heating  tube,  and  con- 
structed  a  new  apparatus,  presenting  a 
great  number  of  tubes,  heated  in  many 
points  of  their  length.  By  this  means, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  to 
612°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  al>ove  that  of 
melted  lead. 

Though  this  temperature  was  much  be- 
low that  required  for  smelting  iron,  (esti- 
mated at  about  1500^)  it  produced  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  Another  advantage  was  obtained 
of  great  importance — that  of  being  eiia- 
■  bled  to  substitute  crude  cttal  for  coke, 
without  injury  to  the  walling  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  quality  of  the  iron  was,  on 
the  contrary,  improved,  and  the  furnace, 
which  produced  but  little  more  than  half 
its  quantity  of  No.  1  and  half  of  No.  2, 
when  fed  with  coke,  gave  a  proportion 
much  greater  of  No.  1  iron,  after  the 
substitiition  of  cnute  coal.  Besides,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  was  considonibly  di- 
minished. This  last  circuiustance  was 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact,  tli;it  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  becoming  higlior, 
it  was  not  necessary  t<»  add  so  grcnt  u 
quantity  of  flux  to  insure  the  vitrification 
of  the  gangue  which  accompanied  the 
mineral.     It  is    probably   owing   to    this 


elevation   of  temperature  that  coal  may 
be  substituted  for  coke. 

The  better  to  judge  of  the  progressive 
increase  of  economy  obtained  at  the  Clyde 
Works,  in  the  experiments  to  be  noticed, 
we  give  for  each  of  them  the  different 
consumptions  of  coal  and  flux. 

In  1820.     The  combustion  being  main- 
tainetl  by  cold  air — 
Coal.      1.    For  fusion,  three    tomp.  cwt.  qrs. 

tons  coke,  corresponding  to       0  13     0 
2.  For  the  blast  en- 


gjue 


0     0 


7  13     0 

Flux 10     2 

In  1831.  The  furnace  [being  in  blast 
with  air  l.eated  to  450°  Fahr.,  they  still 
burnt  coke  for  the  fusion  of  the  metal — 

ToiiK.  cwt.  ijrs. 

Coal.      1.   For  fusion,    1  ton 

16  cwt.,  corresponding  to       4     0     0 

2.  For   the    heating 

apparatus      .     .       0     5     0 

3.  For  the  blast  en- 

gine   ....       070 


4   18     0 
Flux 9     0 

In  1833,  July.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  raised  to  612°  Fahr.,  and 
crude  coal  used  for  fusion — 

Tons.  cwt.  qr!«. 

Coal.     1.  For  fusion      .     .       2     0     0 

2.   For   the    heating 
»  apparatus      .     .       0     8     0 

;  3.  For  the  blast  en- 

gine   ....       0  10     0 


2  18     0 
Flux  .     .    ■» 7     0 

At  this  last  epoch,  the  employment  of 
heated  air  had  augmented  the  yield  of  the 
furnace  more  than  one-third,  and  conse- 
quently had  efliccted  a  great  saving  in  la- 
bor. In  fine,  the  quantity  of  air  required 
to  maintain  combustion  in  the  furnace 
was  also  found  to  be  sensibly  diminished. 
The  blast  engine  of  seventy  horse  power, 
which  was  sufficient  in  1821)  for  only  three 
furnaces,  was  found  of  ample  power  for 
the  blast  of  four. 

By  comparing  the  residts  which  will  be 
indicated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
economy  in  combustion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature.  As  to 
the  absolute  saving,  it  varies  in  each  fur- 
na»e  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal, 
and  the  care  used  in  carrying  on  the  ope- 
ration. 

In  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  these 
experiments,  the  introduction  of  heated 
air  into  the  iron  works  encountered  great 
difficulties.  It  was  necessary  to  conquer 
not  only  the  power  of  habit,  but  the  pro- 
judice  generally  existing,  that  the  coal  is 
sulphureous,  and  that  its  transformation 
into  coke  is  not  only  favorable  to  combus- 
tion in  the  smelting  furnace,  but  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  making  of  iron  of 
good  quality. 

This  plan,  in  use  four  years  in  the  en- 
virons of  (ilasgow,  wliich  it  has  saved 
from  certain  ruin,  has  scarcely  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  However,  the 
wondcrfiil  advantages  which   it  has  pro- 


duced, have  began  to  triumph  over  these 
prejudices,  and  gradually  to  extend  its  use 
in  the  different  [irovinces  of  England.  I 
know  of  twenty-one  works  containing 
sixty-seven  furnaces,  which  work  with  hot 
air.  In  Scotland,  six  ;  Flintshire,  one ; 
Derbyshire,  three  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
two  ;  Newcastle-under-Line.  two ;  Staf- 
fordshire, five ;  Fontepool,  two.  Total, 
twenty-one. 

Tl>e  iron  made  at  these  furnaces  is  gc- 
nerally  No.  1,  proper  for  casting  the 
nicest  work. 

The  |dan  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
metal  intended  for  bar  iron.  To  obtain 
this  quality  of  metal  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  the  proportion  of  fiiel  and  mine- 
ral. The  forges  upon  the  Tyne  Iron 
Works,  near  Newcastle — ofCodnor  Park, 
near  Derby — employ  for  the  manufacture 
of  bar  iron,  none  but  the  pig  metal  pro- 
duced in  the  hot  air  furnaces. 

In  n)ost  of  the  establishments  cited,  the 
crude  coal  has  been  substituted  in  place 
of  coke.  In  some  works,  where  this  sub- 
stitution has  not  yet  been  adopted,  they 
assured  nie,  as  at  Monkland  Iron  Works, 
near  Clasgow,  that  the  Icnqierature  of  the 
air  was  not  raised  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  pass  from  tlie  manufacture  by 
coke.  In  some  others,  the  quality  of  the 
coal  being  extremely  bituminous,  as  near 
Newcastle,  appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  coal  in  the  natural  state. 

The  em|>loyment  of  hot  air  is  not  yet 
introduced  into  the  great  works  at  Merthyr 
Tidvil,  Wales.  The  small  consumption 
of  coal  which  is  employed  crude,  as  I  shall 
indicate  at  the  close  of  this  report,  and 
the  high  price  «f  the  patent,  has  retarded 
its  adoption  ;  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  will  produce  in  this  country  a  sensi- 
ble saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

To  appreciate  the  advantage  which  re- 
sults from  the  employment  of  hot  air,  I 
shall  give  a  statistical  view  of  the  wt.rks 
vihited.  I  will  describe  the  apparatus  as 
far  as  thcv  difler  from  each  other  :  and 
I  will  compare  the  consumptions  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  iron,  before  the  introduction  of  hot  air, 
and  at  present.  This  description  will  no 
doubt  appear  tedious,  but  in  so  important 
a  question,  ar.d  one  which  may  have  im- 
mense  influence  upon  our  forges,  I  think 
nothing  should  be  omitted  tending  to  in- 
struct our  iron  m.isters.  I  will  then  give 
some  details  u|)on  the  coals  used  in  these 
works,  and  upon  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facturc  in  the  Welsh  works. 

Finally,  I  will  terminate  the  report  by 
a  recapitu!:i';on  of  the  principal  e^xperi- 
ments  wliicii  have  been  made  in  France 
to  introduce  the  use  of  hot  air  in  the  .iron 
works. 

Before  commcnoing  this  description,  I 
should  pay  a  just  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
wliich  I  have  visited.  Almost  all  have 
procured  me,  with  a  noble  generosity,  the 
means  of  studying,  their  establishments 
with  advantage.  They  have  shown,  in 
ttiis  circmnstance,  that  the  sole  rivalry 
which  exists  between  France  and  Eng* 
land  is  that  of  emulation. 

To  be  continued.] 
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[From  the  Genesre  Farmer.] 
Ok  Draught.  No.  II.— In  my  last  num- 
ber, I  alluded  to  power,  in  the  abstract,  and 
:inade  some  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
difference  bftween  animal  and  mechanical 
.power.  Leaving  the  subject  of  mechanical 
power,  as  I  then  proposed,  I  shall  now  pro. 
«eed  to  consider  the  application  of  animal 
power ;  and  in  so  doing,  shall  have  refer- 
*nce  principally  to  the  power  and  use  of 
the  liorse,  whose  services  are  in  constant 
Tequisition,  and  whose  powi-rs  are  lamiliHr 

.to  us  all. 

The  application  of  the  power  of  a  horse, 
•in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  as  it  really 
lis,  and  hardly  worth  a  minute  investigation  ; 
and  yet  we  shall  find,  as  we  progress,  that 
the  result  of  every  animal  eflort  must  de- 
;pend  upon  a  vast  variety  of  principles  and 
icircumstances,  connected  with  the  e.iertion 
made. 

Upon  the  structttrc  of  the  animal,  nuich 
:niay  depend,  as  I  hJid  dCCHsion  to  notice 
■when  treating  upon  the  HorSe  in  vol.  ii. 
'Every  animal  is  a  beautiful  if>iece  of  me- 
chanism, made  up  of  exquisitely  line 
•wrought  pullies  and  levers,  which  arc  forced 
into  vigorous  action  at  every  exertion  of 

Kower.  A  horse,  from  the  very  nature  of 
is  formation,  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
draught.  To  exemplify  this,  let  us  con. 
aider  for  a  moment  the  diflTcrence  in  apply. 
ing  the  power  of  a  man  and  a  horse.  The 
process  of  dragging  is  produced  by  throw, 
mg  the  body  forward,  and  making  its  weight 
■available  as  well  as  its  strength,  thus  mak- 
'ing  the  feet  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  the 
weight  and  strength  the  effective  power. 
The  centre  of  gravity  in  both  animals  is 
about  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  wit,  just 
behind  the  shoulders  in  the  horse,  and  just 
ibelow  the  arms  in  the  man.  Now,  suppos. 
ing  the  weight  and  strength  of  both  animals 
■to  be  the  same,  the  fact,  that  tite  hind  legs 
of  the  horse  must  be  considered  the  fuU 
crum,   necessarily   throws    the  centre   of 

! gravity  much  further  forward  in  the 
lorse,  than  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
man.  Consequently,  the  effect  produced 
must  be  in  pro|M)rtion  to  the  weight  of  the 
'body  and  the  distance  the  weight  is  applied 
beyond  the  fulcrum.  This  is  constantly  the 
case  in  practice.  The  muscular  strength 
of  a  man  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  a 
Jiorse,  but  from  his  upright  construction,  he 
•cannot  apply  it  in  the  same  way.  He  can 
carry  a  great  weight  up  a  ladder,  if  applied 
to  his  shoulders,  and  yet  in  the  act  of  pulling, 
his  power  is  lost,  for  the  want  of  weight, 
and  Its  proper  application.  The  horse  too, 
in  ascending  a  steep  hill,  can  produce  very 
little  effect,  because  in  that  ca.se  his  whole 
muscular  strength  must  be  exerted  against 
his  own  gravity  and  that  of  the  load  ;  while 
on  a  horizontal  surface,  he  is  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  his  great  weight,  as  well  as 
muscular  powers. 

Now,  although  the  weight  of  a  horse  may 
remain  the  same,  and  be  applied  under  most 
circumstances  with  the  same  effect,  not  so 
with  the  muscles.  A  constant  strain  upon 
tUeiu  will  soon  destroy  their  power  of  ac. 
tion,  and  render  the  animal  useless.  We 
are  all  aware  of  this  from  experience, — 
thus  we  feel  more  fatigue  by  standing  than 
by  walking,  because  one  particular  set  of 
muscles  is  then  kept  constantly  exerted. 
We  tnust  therefore  vary  the  resistance,  so 
as  to  suit  the  power  and  gait  of  the  animal. 
But  in  varying  the  resistance,  it  cannot  be 
elastic  or  yielding,  except  at  the  expense  of 

^K^*ij*  '"'' '"  *^^*^  case:,  if  toi)  much  power 

should  be  applied,  the  horse  would  naturally 

J  .°'"^^''*''**'  «nd  thereby  lose  his  exertion  ; 

and  if  the  power  should  be  insufficient,  he 


would  be  drawn  back  by  the  strain,  and  it 
would  require  a  greater  effort  to  restore  the 
motion.     This  is  constantly  exemphtied  in 
towing  catial  boats,  and  in  the  lead  horses 
of  stage  coach  teams.     In  the  former  case, 
the  length  and  curve  of  the   rope  give  ati 
elasticity  to  the  strain  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  rope  out  of  the  water  com- 
pels  the  animal  to  keep  up  an  unremitted 
pull  in  an  oblique  direction.  So  in  harness- 
ing horses  unc  before  another,  the  leader  by 
tightening  the  traces  is  constantly  relieving 
the  strain  from  the  wheel  horse,  and  the 
wheel  horse  from  the  leader,  so   that   these 
horses  labor  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  long,  elastic,  and  constantly  yielding  load, 
which  is  not  only  fatiguing,  but  prevents 
their  united  exertion  upon  the  carriage.     A 
horse  therefore,  to  work  to  advantage,  must 
have  a  rigid  resistance^  but  neither  uniform, 
nor  without  remission.     Hence  we  readily 
perceive,  why  a  horse  works  easier  on  an 
undulating  roa'l  than  upon  a  perfectly  level 
one,  and  also  why  he  will  draw  more,  when 
attached  directly  to  his  load,  than  when  at  a 
distance. 

The  e^ff'ect  gained  by  the  action  of  a  horse, 
or  in  other  words  his  productive  mutcular 
power,  must  depend  upon  his  rale  of  speed, 
the  power  of  traction  he  can  exert,  and  the 
number  of  hours  he  can  work.  As  these  are 
important  considerations,  connected  with 
the  application  of  animal  power,  it  is  desira. 
ble  to  examine  them  more  in  detail,  and 
with  that  view,  I  shall  avail  myself,  as  here- 
tofore,  of  the  statements  and  calculations 
of  Mr.  Tredgold  and  others. 

Neither  the  speed  or  power  of  a  horse 
can  be  of  any  avail,  unless  some  useful 
effect  is  produced,  over  and  above  mere 
velocity.  Now,  the  limit  of  speed  in  any 
horse  is  the  distance  he  can  accomplish  in 
a  given  time,  for  several  days  in  succession, 
without  weight ;  and  the  limit  of  his  power, 
is  when  the  weight  can  scarcely  be  moved. 
The  medium  point  between  these  two  limits 
is  evidently  the  one  most  advantageous  for 
the  application  of  his  power.  This  medium 
is  said  to  be  half  the  extreme  or  limit  of 
velocity  of  a  horse  working  unloaded  ;  and 
the  force  of  traction,  half  the  limit  of  his 
power.  For  instance,  if  six  hours  be  the 
length  of  a  day's  work  decided  upon,  and 
if  a  horse  working  that  time  can  go  six 
miles  per  hour  unloaded,  and  therefore  pro- 
ducing  no  useful  effect,  and  supposing  the 
limit  of  power  of  the  same  horse  equal  to 
250  lbs.,  it  is  found  that  he  will  do  the  most 
work  in  the  same  number  of  hours,  when 
drawing  a  load  at  the  rate  of  half  six,  or 
three  miles  per  hour  ;  and  half  of  250  lbs. 
or  125  lbs.,  will  be  the  strain  corresponding 
to  this  speed.  As  the  limit  of  velocity  de. 
pends  upon  the  time  the  speed  is  kept  up, 
the  following  table,drawn  from  experiments, 
will  show  the  proportion  of  duration  of 
labor,  and  maximum  of  velocity,  of  the  ave. 
rage  of  horses : 

Duration  of  labor  Velocity  in  mileii  per 

ill  hours.  ^  hour  uiiloadtni. 

1 14} 

2 10* 

3 8* 

4 7* 

5 6f 

6 6 

7 .-ii 

8 5t 

10 41 

This  evidently  shows  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  speed,  and  prolonging  the  ex- 
ertion. It  will  here  also  be  seen,  that  the 
velocity  of  horses,  corresponding  to  eight 
hours'  work,  is  five  miles  and  a  quarter  per 
hour ;  and  consequently  the  rate  at  which 
he  would  travel  when  loaded  is  but  little 
more  than  two  miles  and  an  half  per  hour. 
But  Mr.  Tredgold  estimates)  from  long  ex- 


periencf ,  the  time  in  which  the  average  of 
horses  can  accomplish  most  work  without 
injury  to  themselves,  to  be  only  six  hours 
per  day,  instead  of  eight,  which  will  of 
course  increase  his  average  velocity  when 
loaded,  to  three  mile«  j»er  hour. 

But  we  cannot  always  cr.ntrul  the  veloci- 
ty  and  time  of  duration,  as  li,.re  suprwsed, 
for  our  stage  coaches,  and  other  conveyan. 
ces  for  passengers,  have  reference  only  to 
speed,  and  the  great  object  of  proprietors 
is  to  obtain  it  with  the  greatest  economy 
Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  a  table  which  shows 
at  onre  the  reduction  of  effect  by  increasing 
the  velocity.  A  force  of  traction  of  125  lbs. 
continued  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and 
considered  equal  t©  the  arbitrary  number, 
1,()00.  The  first  column  will  show  the  ve- 
locity  or  rate  per  hour,  continued  for  six 
hours  per  day ;  the  second  represents  the 
force  of  traction  of  which  the  animal  is 
capable;  and  the  third,  the  comparative 
effects  produced. 

Mil(^8   per 
hour. 

2  -      - 

3  -      - 


force  of  traction  Effect  pro- 

III  lbs.  ducpd. 

■--'<■•<■> 888 

-      -        125        ....    1000 
^/ 101 97:4 

4  -     -     -      -         83       ....       888 
4t 62i 750 

5  -     -      -      -         411      ....       555 
5i 36* 300 

If,  however,  the  hours  of  labor  be  lessen, 
ed,  taking  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  useful  effect,  the  results  will  b« 
much  greater,  and  the  velocity  may  be 
raised  much  higher,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table. 

Here  the  first  column  is  the  length  of 
day's  work,  the  second  the  velocity  corres- 
ponding to  that  time,  (»r  half  the  limit  of  ve- 
locity shown  in  table  first,  and  the  third 
column  the  comparative  effect  produced, 
the  force  of  traction  being  in  each  case 
125  lbs. 

Duration  of  labor  Velocity— niilrii  Effect  pro* 

ill  hours.  pet  hour.  duced 

2  -         -         .         .    5i    -        -        .578 

3  -         -        -        4*         .         .  709 

4  -        -        -        .    81    -        .        .813 

5  -        -        •        3i        .        -  909 

6  -  -  -  -  3  .  -  .  i.oai 
~  -  -  -  21  .  .  1,063 
8    -        -        -        -    2*    .        .        .   1,110 

To  attain  higher  velocity,  it  is  necessary 
still  further  to  reduce  the  load,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  calculated  upon  the  supposi. 
tion  of  the  strain  being  only  one  half  the 
last,  viz.  62^  lbs.  ;  this  is  about  the  average 
exertion  of  each  horse  in  a  tour  horse  heavy 
stage  coach. 


Duration    of   labor- 

Effect  p 
duced. 

hours  per  day. 

Velocity. 

4    . 

5i    . 

.    613 

3 

-     6  2-5. 

534 

2    - 

7  4-5       . 

-    434 

1 

.    11 

307 

In  mail  or  light  coaches,  where  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  attained, 
the  average  strain  of  each  horse  is  barely 
40  lbs.,  and  the  effect  produced,  not  much 
more  than  one  half  the  above,  or  160. 

These  tables  are  calculated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  roads  are  good  and  the  re.~ 
sistance  small,  and  therefore  allowance 
must  always  be  made  when  roads  are  un- 
even, for  increased  resistance,  and  a  cor- 
responding expense  of  power.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  in  rapid  travelling  the 
power  is  much  more  expensive,  owing  to 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  increased  velo- 
city ;  and  the  bad  consequences  of  a  uni- 
form strain  are  more  severely  felt  by  the 
horses,  and  therefore  occasional  relief  much 
more  urgent. 

From  all  that  has  hf  re  been  stated,  it  will 
readily  he  seen  how  important  it  is  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  iransporting'property 
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to  understand  fully  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate the  increase  or  diminution  of  effect 
E reduced  by  their  teams,  and  no  persons 
ave  a  greater  interest  in  tliis  subject  than 
farmers.  Their  great  object,  witli  others, 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  effect, 
•with  the  least  expense,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power.  Let  every  man 
then,  investigate  this  subject  for  himself, 
that  he  may  know  when  and  how  he  is  ob- 
taining  the  greatest  possible  effect,  Ironi  the 
expense  and  power  applied.       Quebcus. 

.    No.  III. 

In  farther  pursuing  our  inquiries  relative 
to  the  application  of  animal  power,  the 
modii*  operandi,  or  the  manner  of  attachnig 
the  power  to  the  weight,  forms  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  We  have  seen  that  the 
structure  of  the  animal,  his  muscular  pow- 
er, speed  and  bottom,  and  the  quality  and 
degree  of  resistance,  all  have  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  effect  produced  ;  and  we 
shall  now  find  that  the  mode  of  harnessing 
a  horse,  and  attaching  him  to  his  load,  also 
has  an  influence  upon  his  productive  labor. 

If  we  could  always  use  our  draught 
horses  upon  railways,  where  the  resistance 
is  so  slight,  and  its  quality  exactly  what  it 
should  be,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, in  ordinary  cases,  how  we  con- 
nected them  with  their  loads  ;  but  while  we 
have  to  encounter  every  variety  of  resis- 
tance, up  hill  and  down,  over  rough  roads 
and  smooth,  it  is  important  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  circumstance,  however  tri- 
fling, which  may  increase  our  products 
without  injury  to  our  animals,  or  expense  to 
ourselves. 

In  ancient  times  the  harnessing  a  horse 
was  a  very  simple  matter.  A  strap  around 
the  neck,  or  a  band  around  the  girth,  with  a 
connecting  rope  or  leather,  was  all  that  was 
thought  necessary  ;  and  even  in  more 
modem  times,  every  nation  has  a  mode  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  though  all  depend  upon  one 
and  the  same  principle  for  effect. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  preferences,  or 
however  many  our  expedients,  to  decorate 
our  animals,  or  modify  their  labor,  the  effect 
they  produce  will  always  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
traces. 

The  angle  of  inclination,  or  in  other 
words,  the  direction  of  the  traces  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  load,  has  been  a  topic  of 
much  discussion.  There  are  but  three 
modes  of  directing  the  traces  :  horizontally 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  load — an  upward 
inclination  from  the  same  point — and  a 
downward  inclination.  These  have  all  had 
their  advocates  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  ybrce  of  traction  is  not  altered  in  either 
case.  If  the  trace  inclines  upward  from 
the  shoulder,  then  a  portion  of  the  animal's 
weight  is  borne  by  the  trace,  and  of  course 
-  communicated  to  the  carriage ;  and  if  the 
trace  is  inclined  downward,  the  effect  is, 
that  the  horse  litis,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
load  ;  while  in  both  rases,  the  force  of  trac- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  exerted  upon  a 
horizontal  trace.  In  the  first  case,  the  effect 
is  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  animal  ; 
in  the  latter,  by  his  muscular  strength,  or 
capability  of  sustaining  weight.  The  ad- 
.  vantage  or  disadvantage,  then,  of  either  of 
these  modes  of  application,  must  depend 
upon  something  else  than  mere  force  of 
traction. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  advantages  to 
be  gained  in  the  use  of  thes«(  several  modes. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  very  consirnction  of 
different  horses,  that  their  capabilities  are 
essentially  different,  though  their  force  of 
traction  may  be  ;he  same.  One  may  be  a 
•mall,  mnacular,  nervous  animal,  exerting 


an  average  force  of  traction  of  125  lbs. ; 
another,  with  large  muscular  legs,  is  per- 
haps calculated  to  sustain  a  great  weight; 
while  a  third  may  possess  an  unwieldy  bulk 
of  flesh  and  bone,  which  of  itself  is  a  load, 
and  yet  neither  of  the  latter  horses  be  able 
to  exert  a  greater  force  of  traction  than  the 
former.  In  the  first  case,  comparing  one 
animal  with  the  other,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  deviating  the  traces  from  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  In  the  second,  an  evident 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  inclining  the 
traces  downward,  for  then  the  effect  would 
be  int-reased  by  putting  a  part  of  the  load 
upon  the  horse,  thereby  leaving  less  weight 
to  be  operated  upon  by  his  force  of  traction. 
And  in  the.  last  case,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage would  be  obtained  by  inclining  the 
traces  upward,  so  as  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  animal's  weight  in  addition  to  his 
strength.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  so  far 
as  the  animal  is  concerned,  the  inclination 
of  the  traces  ought  to  depend  upon  his  par- 
ticular capability,  and  not  upon  any  general 
rule. 

But,  independent  of  the  animal,  there  is 
another  consideration  which  should  influ- 
ence the  inclination  of  the  traces.  In  the 
above  cases,  I  have  supposed  the  weight  to 
be  moved  upon  a  sinootli  surface  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  where  the  road  is  rough  and  the 
resistance  constantly  varying,  a  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  gained  by  enabling  the  horse 
to  lilV  a  part  of  his  load  over  the  obstacles  ; 
which  will  be  effected  by  inclining  the  tra- 
ces downward,  let  the  animal's  capabilities 
be  what  they  may.  On  most  of  our  roads, 
however,  there  is  a  constant  variation  from 
smooth  to  rough,  from  ascent  to  descent ; 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  for  every 
man  to  fix  upon  that  inclination  whi«h  on 
the  whole  will  best  suit  his  circumstances ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  trace  at  every  change  of 
surface.  Hence  we  find  how  much  more 
effect  wheel  horses  are  enabled  to  produce 
upon  our  conj^non  roads,  than  leaders  ;  for 
the  latter  can  never  apply  their  strength  ex- 
cept in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  while  the 
former  exert  the  same  force  of  traction,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  effect,  by  their 
nearness  to  the  load,  and  relieving  the 
weight.  Hence,  too,  it  is  evident,  that  upon 
ordinary  roads,  the  mode  of  harnessing 
horses  one  before  another,  as  in  our  stage 
teams,  is  not  the  most  efficacious  mode  of 
applying  their  powers.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  New.Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  teams- 
ters, of  harnessing  four  horses  abreast,  and 
directly  to  the  carriage,  is  doubtless  the 
most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  convenient. 

The  common  use  of  the  gig,  or  dray  cart, 
is  another  exemplification  of  this  principle. 
The  weight  thrown  upon  the  shafls  is  the 
same  thing  as  weight  applied  to  the  traces 
by  a  downward  inclination  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  practical  men,  that  most  horses 
will  carry  the  same  load  easier  in  this  way, 
if  correctly  divided,  than  where  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  animal's  force  of  traction. 
The  fitting  of  the  trace  to  the  collar  is 
another  point  worthy  of  remark.  The 
structure  of  the  horse,  however,  determines 
this  matter  almost  wholly  ;  and  generally, 
in  this  country,  it  is  judiciously  applied. 
The  connecting  point  between  the  collar 
and  the  trace  should  be  about  two.thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  collar  to 
its  lowest  extremity,  for  there  the  collar 
bone  is  smallest,  and  the  most  muscle  is 
presented  to  sustain  the  pressure.  The 
old  fashioned  New-Kngland  mode  of  a|>ply- 
ing  a  connected  trace  around  the  breast, 
and  sustained  by  a  strap  over  the  neck,  was 
exceedingly  irksome  to  the  horse,  as  the 
whole  strain  passed  directly  over  the  joint 


of  the  collar  bone,  and  thereby  nearly  para- 
zed  the  operation  of  that  joint. 
In  general,  then,  where  the  road  is  smooth 
and  the  gait  slow,  the  traces  should  be  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible  ;  unless  where 
an  extraordinary  exertion  is  required,  and 
then  the  traces  should  be  a  little  inclined 
downward,  so  as  to  put  a'small  part  of  the 
weight  upon  the  horse.  When  the  road  is 
rough,  and  the  gait  also  slow,  the  traces 
should  be  applied  still  lower  down,  so  as  to 
give  the  horse  the  greatest  power  over  ob. 
stacles.  But  where  great  velocity  is  re- 
quired, without  much  attending  weight,  the 
nearer  the  traces  can  be  brought  to  hori- 
zontal the  better,  for  then  the  horse  is 
enabled  to  exert  his  force  of  traction  with- 
out any  counteracting  influence. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider,  in  part,  the  second  branch  of  this 
subject,  to  wit,  the  vehicles  to  be  moved, 
in  connection  with  the  channels  of  convey- 
ance, but  with  especial  reference  to  Canals 
and  Canal  boats.  Quercus. 


Chinkse  Gongs.  —  We  have  been  fur- 
nished by  a  friend  with  sieveral  numbers  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  composition  and 
manufacture  of  the  "  Chinese  Gong,"  an 
article  now  much  in  use  in  hotels.  They 
are,  especially  to  those  unaccustoined  tu 
early  rising,  instruments  of  "horrible 
music  ;"  yet,  to  many,  an  article  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  it  has  often  been  said, 
and  by  many  believed,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  in  this  country. 

Composition  of  Chinese  Gongs. — In  the 
Annals  de  Chimie  for  November,  there 
is  the  following  account  of  the  Chinese 
process  of  manufacturing  gongs  and  cyn- 
bals,  translated  by  M.  St.  Julien  from  the 
Teen-kong-kae-weV'  "  Chinese  encyclopaj- 
di:i  of  arts  and  manufactures  : 

*'  The  red  copper,  used  in  making  musical 
instruments,  must  be  alloyed  with  mountain- 
tin,*  which  does  not  contain  a  particle  (lit. 
a  vapor)  of  lead.  In  order  to  make  gongs 
(lo),  &c.,  eight  pounds  of  copper  are  alloyed 
with  two  pounds  of  tin.  It  you  wish  to 
make  little  bells  or  cymbals,  the  red  copper 
and  the  tin  must  be  nmch  purer  and  finer 
than  for  gongs. 

"  When  a  gong  is  to  be  made,  it  must  not 
be  cast  in  the  form  it  is  to  have,  and  then 
forged  with  the  hammer.  You  nmst  begin 
by  founding  a  thick  sheet  of  metal,  which 
must  be  cut  round,  and  then  beaten  with 
the  hammer.  For  this  last  purpose,  tlie 
round  sheet  of  metal  must  be  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  if  the  instrument  is  required 
to  be  of  large  size,  four  or  five  workmen 
must  be  placed  around,  to  hammer  it.  The 
sheet  will  spread  out  and  enlarge  under  the 
hammer,  and  its  edges  will  rise  up.  Then 
the  instrument  will  begin  to  emit  sounds, 
resembling  those  of  a  musical  cord.  Ail 
these  souiir's  proceed  from  the  points 
which  the  hauimer  has  struck  (lit.  from  the 
points  struck  by  the  cold  hammer.)  In  the 
centre  of  this  drum  of  copper,  a  boss  or 
round  elevation  is  formed,  which  is  struck, 
and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  give  it  the 
tone.  Two  tones  are  distinguished  in  the 
gong ;  the  male  tone  and  the  female  tone. 
Both  depend  upon  the  rising  being  less  or 
greater  than  ought  to  be  given,  with  rigorous 
exactness,  to  the  boss,  according  as  one  or 
other  is  desired.     By  doubling   the  blows 


*  The  rhin<>8P  have  two  sorts  of  tin,  monntain>tia 
and  river-tin;  both  are  fittind  in  th»  province  of 
Kwang-se.  ^         , 
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o(  the  hammer,  the  instrument  acquires  a 
grave  tone." 

M.  Darcet,  in  a  note  upon  this  transla- 
tion,  observes  :  "  The  ouly  thing  I  find 
correct  in  this  account  is  tiie  composition 
of  the  alloy,  of  vrhich  the  Chinese  author 
states  these  instruments  are  formed.  I  have 
analysed  seven  gongs  and  twenty-two 
cymbals,  and  1  have  always  found,  m  100 
parts,  about  80  of  copper  and  20  of  tm.  It 
is  true,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  an  ori- 
ginal letter  was  communicated  to  me  from 
a  missionary,  which  stated  that  gongs  con- 
tained, besides  copper  and  tin,  yItt  o^ 
bismuth ;  but  the  properties  of  this  alloy 
and  the  result  of  the  analyses  just  mention, 
ed,  siiow  that  the  workman  deceived  the 
missionary  on  this  point.  I  regard  then,  as 
a  fact  proved,  that  these  gongs  and  cymbals 
are  composed  of  an  alloy  formed  with  80 
parts  copper  and  20  of  tin  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  sutficient  to  enable  us  to  fabricate 
these  instruments ;  for  this  alloy  is  as 
brittle  as  glass,  and  if  it  be  used  as  it  comes 
from  the  crucible,  it  would  be  not  only  im- 
possible to  forge  it,  but  even  to  use  such 
instruments,  merely  cast  with  this  alloy, 
without  their  breaking.  This  happened  to 
an  untempered  gong,  which  had  been  made 
at  the  school  of  Chalons  for  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  to  the  gong  at  the  opera,  which 
being  cracked,  was  heated  in  order  that  it 
might  be  mended  with  silver  solder.  The 
alloy  of  80  parts  copper  and  20  of  tin  is  so 
brittle,  especially  when  hot,  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder.  This  alloy  has  great 
density  ;  its  grain  is  very  fine,  and  its  frac- 
ture almost  as  white  as  that  of  bell-metal. 
Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals,  on  the  contra- 
ry, have  a  small  specific  gravity,  and  a 
fibrous  fracture  exhibiting  the  color  of  the 
alloy,  of  90  parts  copper  and  10  tin,  used 
for  cannon.  Fragments  of  gongs  and 
cymbals,  far  from  breaking  under  the  pestle, 
are  malleable,  and  may,  moreover,  be  bent 
till  the  two  sides  of  the  oi^^ce  form  together 
an  angle  of  130  or  Iw'degtees,  without 
breaking.  It  follows  clearly  from  this  com- 
parison, that  gongs  and  cymbals  cannot  be 
fabricated  as  the  Chinese  author  pretends ; 
that  it  is  only  by  means  of  some  pecuHar 
proce88,|some  sleight  of  hand,  that  an  alloy 
of  80  parts  copper  and  20  tin  can  be  em- 
ployed in  (his  manufacture.  This  secret 
consists  in  tempering  the  alloy  ;  in  fact, 
when  heated  to  a  dull  cherry  red,  and 
plunged  into  cold  water,  it  takes  instantly 
all  the  physical  characters  of  the  gong  and 
cymbals  :  I  have  manufactured  by  this 
process  upwards  of  sixty  pairs  of  cymbals, 
and  experience  has  fully- justified  what  I 
have  stated. 

Nothing  is  said' in  the  Chinese  account 
about  tempering ;  yet  without  this  operation, 
it  is  impossible  to  fabricate  these  articles. 
As  to  the  mode  of  making  them,  the  alloy 
of  80  parts  copper  and  20  tin,  even  when 
tempered,  cannot  possibly  be  forced,  and 
especially  beaten  out.  All  the  Chinese 
author  says  about  casting  the  alloy  in  the 
form  of  a  plate  and  beating  it  out  with  the 
hammer,  is  a  mere  fiction,  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  Chinese  artificer,  just  as  our  arti- 
ficers endeavor  to  mislead  curious  visitors 
in  our  manufactories.  The  following  method 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  one. 

"  The  model  of  the  instrument  is  forged 
in  red  copper  or  brass ;  to  this  model  is 
given  exactly  all  the  desired  forms,  by 
making  the  lace  of  the  hammer  penetrate 
more  or  less  on  the  two  surfaces,  so  as  to 
form  that  continuity  of  spherical  hollows 
and  salient  parts  we  see  upon  cymbals,  an«l 
especially  gongs.  When  the  model  is 
finished,  it  is  employed  to  make  a  mould  in 
sand,  in  putty,  or  in  metal.     An  alloy  of  80 


parts  of  pure  copper  and  20  ot  fine  tin  is 
prepared,  which  is  run  into  an  ingot ;  it  is 
then  re-cast  and  run  into  the  mould.  The 
piece,  when  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is 
rough-scraped ;  it  is  tempered  as  is  done 
with  steel.  If  it  is  misshapen,  by  plunging 
it  red  hot  into  cold  water,  the  shape  may  be 
rectified  by  the  hammer  and  by  flattening 
it  with  gentle  blows.  The  required  tone 
may  be  given,  either  at  first,  by  forcing  the 
temper  more  or  less,  or  afterwards,  by 
hammering ;  it  is  polished  by  means  of  a 
lathe,  as  is  done  with  saucepans  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  and  the  instrument  is  fin- 
ished." 

Buildings  of  Canton. — In  the  buildings 
of  Canton,  we  have  doubtless  as  great  a 
variety  of  structure  and  style,  and  as  fair 
specimens  of  Chinese  taste  and  art,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  empire.  A  large  part 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  built  on  low 
ground  or  flats.  Special  care,  therefore^  is 
requisite  in  order  to  secure  for  houses  i^nd 
temples  a  solid  basis.  Near  the  river,  and 
in  all  the  most  loot^e  or  muddy  situations, 
houses  are  raised  on  woo<len  piles,  which 
make  the  fouiidation  as  secure  as  brick  or 
stone,  and  perhaps  more  so.  In  some 
cases,  the  piles  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  the  buildings,  con- 
structed of  wood,  rest  directly  on  them  ; 
but,  in  other  instances,  the  piles  reach  only 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  foundation  is  made  of 
mud,  brick,  or  stone.  When  this  is  done, 
the  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  carried 
up  and  completed  with  the  same  material. 
Not  a  few  of  the  houses  are  entirely  base- 
less, or  have  only  a  slender  foundation  of 
mud,  of  which  also  their  walls  are  com- 
posed ;  and  hence,  in  severe  rain-storms 
and  overflowings  of  the  river,  many  of  the 
walls  are  prostrated. 

Bricks  are  in  most  general  use  for  the 
walls  of  houses ;  perhaps  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  city  are  built  oi  this  material ;  of 
the  remaining  part,  a  very  large  portion  is 
constructed  of  mud  :  most  of  the  Tartars 
in  the  old  city  inliabit  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Stone  and  wood  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  w^alls  of  houses  ;  the 
first  is  frequently  employed  about  gateways 
and  for  door-posts  ;  and  the  second  for 
columns,  beams,  and  raflers.  Many  of  the 
floors  of  houses  and  temples  are  formed  of 
indurated  mud  ;  marble  flags  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  often  tiles. 
The  latter,  when  made  very  thin,  are  used 
for  roofs ;  they  are  laid  on  the  rafters  in  , 
rows  alternately  concave  and  convex,  and  ■ 
forming  ridges  and  furrows,  luted  by  a 
cement  of  clay.  Windows  are  small,  and 
rarely  supplied  with  glass ;  paper,  mica,  or 
shell,  or  some  other  similar  translucent  sub- 
stances, taking  its  place.  Very  little  iron  is 
employed  in  building  houses. 

Such  is  the  general  style,  and  the  usual 
material,  of  the  buildings  of  Canton.  In 
passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the 
spectator  is  struck  with  the  JiflTerence  he 
finds  in  its  various  buildings — though  this 
diversity  does  by  no  means  fully  exhibit  the 
relative  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
people.  A  few  only  are  rich ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  their  houses  does  not 
at  all  exceed  in  elegance  those  of  the  mid- 
dling class.  Many  are  very  poor  ;  and  the 
aspect  of  their  habitations  exhibits  abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  ahjeet  state.  The 
poorest  pi'ople  are  to  Im-  t'oun«l  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  snl)nrl)s,  along  the  banks 
of  the  canals,  and  in  thf  northern  part  of 
the  old  city;  their  houses  are  mere  mud 
hovels — low,  narrow,  dark,  uncleanly,  an<l 
without  any  division  of  apartments.     A 


whole  family  of  six,  eight,  ten,  and  some- 
times twice  that  number  of  individuals,  i« 
crowded  into  one  of  these  dreary  abodes. 
It  is  surprising  that  people  can  live,  and 
enjoy  health,  and  even  long  life,  in  these 
circumstances.  To  pass  through  the  streets 
or  lanes  of  such  a  neighborhood,  is  8ufli> 
cient  to  reconcile  a  person  to  any  ordinary 
condition  of  life.  Neither  intelligence  nor 
industry  could  ever  be  confined  in  such 
miserable  cells. 

In  habitations  a  little  more  spacious  and  '» 
cleanly  than  these,  perhaps  one-third  part 
of  the  population  of  Canton  have  tlieir 
abodes.  These  stand  close  on  the  streets, 
and  have  usually  but  a  single  entrance, 
which  is  closed  by  a  bamboo  screen  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the  door.  Within 
these  houses  there  r.re  no  superfluous  apart- 
ments :  a  single  room,  allotted  to  each 
branch  of  the  family,  serves  for  a  dormitory, 
while  a  third,  whicli  completes  the  number 
into  which  the  whole  enclosure  is  divided, 
is  used  by  all  the  household  as  a  common 
eating- room.  Chinese  houses  usually  open 
towards  the  south ;  but  in  titese,  as  also  in 
the  poorer  kind,  this  favorite  position  is 
disregarded.  Houses  of  this  description 
are  rented  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  month. — 
[Chinese  Kepos.] 

Quicksilver  ts.  Steam. — It  it  ataied  in  the 
London  Timra  ibnt  the  E«rl  «f  Dundonald  (bet. 
ter  known  as  Lurd  Cochrane)  was  examined  U»t 
seasion,  before  the  Comnton'  Coramiitee,  on 
steam  navigation  to  India.  His  Lordship,  among 
oilier  matters,  said  he  bad  projected  *•  a  substi. 
lute  for  steam,"  as  well  as  "  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
pelling vessels."  The  substitate  tor  steam  is 
quicksilver  ;  and  he  employs  it  "  to  produce 
power  by  exhausting  one  vessel  and  compress 
ing  air  in  anothc,  thus  forming  an  atroospber. 
ic  plenum  or  vacuum,  which  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  plenum  and  vacuam  formed 
by  the  generation  of  steam  and  its  condensation.* 
This  plan  (superseding  the  necessity  of  cartying 
coals)  he  added,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sgiUli  d 
water  like  the  sea.  The  pUn  may  be  wholly 
worked  without  fuel.  The  evidence  and  papers 
are  too  long  for  extract,  but  his  lordship  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  evidence  with  statins, 
that  "  vessels  filled  with  quicksilver'  appanns 
might  b«  provided  with  sails  of  the  u^ual  kind 
there  would  be  no  smoke  nor  any  fire,  and  there 
need  be  n<»  indication  Irom'their  external  appear- 
ance  that  they  arc  equipped  in  any  other  manner 
than  as  sailing  vessels.  As  to  the  method  of 
propelling  tcilhout  fiddle  ioA^e/»  (his  Lordship 
says).  I  almuld  be  happy  to  lay  it  t>ofore  the 
committee,  were  my  paientright  secured." 

How  TO  AcquiKE  Knowledge. — Young  men, 
would  you  be  intelligent  ?  Carry  a  book  about 
yon  always.     Not  a  novel— but  a  work  of  utihty 

a  work  in  which  you  may  read  of  realities,  not 

fiction.  Would  you  be  wise?  Open  and  read 
that  book  whenever  you  have  a  moment  of  lei. 
sure.  I  recollect  to  have  rend  an  anecdote  of  a 
shoemaker,  even  after  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man, who  always  kept  a  book  o|»cn  before  him, 
so  that  he  might  not  lose  a  momtnt,  but  be  pre- 
paring  himself  for  future  usefulness  ;  and  the  re. 
suit  was,  that  he  became  not  only  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  but  one  of  the  most  usirci.  men 
of  his  day.  Why,  my  yoiinj:  friend,  may  you  not, 
by  pur.snin?  a  similar  course,  also  become  emi. 
nent  niul  useful  to  your  country  and  your  fellow 
men  ?  .\ilopt  ihe  cour«e,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  if  yon  do  not  ciiececd  fo  the  extent  of  your 
ambition,  I  will  Lii;irantcc  that  you  will  not  be  the 
worse  mechanic,  or  citizen,  for  the  experiment. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

OrMSOT's  Pe.NTUURAPHiC  ILLU8TRAT10N8  OF  THE 

IIoLV  ScRirTiiKts,  &c.  &.C.,  Part  1 :  Ormsbt,  22 
Naascu  street,  Now  York. — We  have  had  occa. 
«ioii  heretofore  to  apeak,  of  the  ingt-nions  ma- 
chine— ilie  Pcnio^raplier — wliichdoca  by  mecha- 
iiimn,  what  the  conibiiied  operation  o(  the  human 
«yc  and  hand,  was  alone  eupposed  able  to  effect. 

The  work  row  before  ua,  furnishea  accurate 
copies  of  the  remarkable  series  of  medals  exe. 
ciitcd  by  Thomiiavn  oi  Birmingliaui,  illustrating 
the  Scripiurcs — and  the  cfTect  produced  by  (he 
engravings  is  really  almost  rqnal  to  ihat  oi  the 
medals  themselves.  The  reverse  of  each  medal 
presented  a  hrict  hiatoric<il  exiruct  from  the  Bi- 
ble, explanatory  of  the  siil'ject  selected.  This  is 
given  too' by  ihe  Pi.niogrdph,  so  that  the  face  and 
th«  r«vers«  ut  liic  medal  aiu  equally  well  pre- 
eetved. 

The  whole  will  be  completed  in  eight  numbers, 
to  be  issued  monthly  at,  for  subscribers  37  1.2 
cents  each,  for  non-subscribers,  50  cents. 

ReraiNT  of  Blackwood's  Edinbijru  Magazine, 
TiiK  Metropolitan  NNuFoRKKJN  QuARTKRLr.Noa. 
a  and  3  :  JV.  Haten,  PtCK  &,  Nkwton  ;  N.  York, 
r.  HsLL  &  Co. — This  is,  we  are  told,  the  only  re. 
|irint  of  Blackwood,  or  the  Metropolitan.  The 
three  works  v^hich  this  ondertakmg  comprises, 
would  cost,  il  imparled,  935.  They  are  offered 
here  together  for  seven  dollart .'  and  well  printed. 

Franklin  Lirrabv  of  Mohbrn  Literature, 
Parts  XU.  Xill.  XIV.  XV.;  N.  York,  Wallis  &^ 
Newcli^ — The  Bondman,  a  story  of  the  time  of 
Wat  Tyler,  and  Talc*  of  Woman's  Trials,  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  chiefly  occupy  these  four  numbers,  o( 
which  the  prico  is  only  one  shilling  each. 

TiiE  American  Monthly  Magazine,  New 
Series,  No  1  ;  edited  by  C.  F.  Hoffman  and  H. 
W.  Heruert:  New  York,  D.  K.  Minor,  &  P. 
Jj^  C.  Wood. — This  is  no  ntw  candidate  for  pop- 
ular favor,  but  one  (Uat  has  given  proofs  of  de- 
serving it,  and  wears  well,  what  it  has  fairly  won. 
In  one  respect  it  does  indeed  present  a  new  claim, 
and  that  is.  its  havmg  passed  into  the  possrsaion 
of  the  author  of  "A  Winter  in  the  West,"  Mr. 
C.  F.  lloHiiian.  We  feel  assured  (hat  thiii  is  a 
claim  wh:cii  will  be  readily  allowed,  and  (hLt 
the  talciiis  and  ac*iuimiictils  which  he  will  bring 
to  ihis  Maguzine,  will  i,(ld  (o  the  favor  with 
which,  while  under  lh<^  sole  control  of  Mr.  Ilcr- 
birt.it  has  been  so  dw^crvcdly  received.  Tbeir 
united  labors,  aided  by  contributions  from  well 
practiced  and  well  renowned  pens — as  we  have 
reason  to  know  they  will  be — cannot  f.iil  lo  es- 
labl.sh  (he  reputation  and  extend  the  circulation 
of  this  periodical.  The  number  before  us,  has  a 
a  large  sliaro  of  good  papers ;  the  first  and  the 
last  alone,  we  apprehend  are  trciii  the  pens  of 
the  editors.  In  "iho  foriunes  of  (he  Maid  ol 
Arc,"  It  is  impossihle  not  lo  rscognize  the  glow, 
ing  pen  —111*  abounuing  incident— the  impassion 
»d  style,  and  iho  admiruble  lidolity  to  historical 
rotluine,  which  made  "Some  Passages  in  ih«i 
Life  o!  Maiy  Qjien  of  8c.»i»,"  and  oUier  papers 
on  analu^'ous  subjects,  so  eiiiiiienily  a'iractivc  and 
impressive. 

Ill  "The  GlioHt  rider*,"  ihc  descriptive  pow. 
rrs,  Ihe  delight  id  Indian  li-gen^.s,  and  the  vi\id 
iinagination,  which  givtt  to  "the  Winter  in  the 
West"  ihc  interest  of  ronmiice  without  depariinf 
from  the  <>ubcrne>-s  of  truth,  are  ag.nin  exhibited 
!u  advantage.     I;  in  a  (hrlling  story. 

But  \vc  liiid  il  iMpossiblc  to  speak  ot  length  of 


all  the  coBtenis  of  the  Magazine,  tho'  we  will  not 
deprive  our  readers  of  one,  at  least,  of  its  tales, 
it  is  not  long,  and  ii  is  exceedingly  well  told. 

A  word  to  the  publishers.  The  paper  should 
be  belter,  and  tho  stereotype  more  regular  and 
accurate. 

An  Incident  at  Al|cicr«, 

OURINQ  TIIE  VISIT  OF  UeCATOR'S  SQUADRON  IN  1815. 

The  bay  of  Algiers  is  one  of  (he  most  bcauti. 
ful  I  have  ever  seen.  The  harbor  is  in  a  semi- 
circular form  ;  at  tho  lurthcr  recess  o!  which  (he 
city  rises  gently  from  (ho  sea;  and  her  whito 
walls,  flat  roots  and  terraces,  from  tho  narrow, 
ncss  of  the  streets,  seem,  from  the  seaside, 
joined  together  until  they  reach  the  surround, 
ing  hills — which  are  crowned  with  vineyards, 
and  form  altogether  a  striking  and  picturesque 
amphitheatre.  On  tiie  western  point  of  this 
harbor,  a  neck  of  land  projects  into  the  sea,  and 
on  its  extremity  is  built  one  of  the  strongest  cas. 
(les  for  (ho  pro(ection  of  (ho  place.  It  was  from 
the  gunsof  this  castle,  that  in  r  lew  months  after 
tho  period  of  which  i  am  speaking,  the  ship  com. 
rnanded  by  Admiral  Milne,  in  the  gallant  attack 
of  Lord  Exmouth,  suffered  so  severely.  Close 
inwiihthi«  fort  our  boats  were  obliged  to  pass 
on  their  way  from  our  ships  to  the  landing. 

Delightful  as  was  the  appearance  of  all  this 
to  the  eye,  yet  from  our  early  recollections  of 
blood  and  crime  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  place,  we  beheld  it  but  as  a  "  whitened  se- 
pulchre," and  the  intimaiion  that  we  were  soon 
to  sail  for  the  ulterior  objects  of  our  expedition, 
was  received,  1  believe,  with  general  satisfac. 
tion. 

A  constant  intercourse  had  been  established 
between  the  squadron  and  the  shore  from  the 
moment  when  our  difficulties  with  the  Doy  had 
becD  adjusted,  and  tho  treaty  bad  been  signed 
"  word  (or  word  as  it  had  been  sent  on  shore." 
Crowds  of  olTicers  were  daily  visiting  the  town, 
and  among  th^m  the  midshipmen  of  the  different 
ships  were  always  to  be  seen  dispersed  over  the 
place,  seeking  with  :i  perfect  unconcern,  «ven  in 
sacred  and  forbidden  ground,  for  objects  to  gra. 
tify  their  curiosity  ;  receiving  the  courtesy  of 
those  Algerines  with  whom,  when  they  were  our 
prisoners,  they  had  become  acquainted,  wiih  as 
sincere  a  good-will  as  if  ihey  had  never  been 
enemies,  or  returning  tho  haughty  scowl  of 
some  stranger  Turk  with  a  smilo*  of  reckless  in. 
diflferonce. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  addition  to  my  or. 
dinary  visits  on  leave  to  the  shore,  to  attend  tho 
commodore  as  one  of  his  aids,  in  those  which  he 
made  to  the  chief  officers  oi  the  government ;  and* 
1  often  had  my  feelings  strongly  excited  by  the 
humble  looks  and  broken-hearted  demeanor  of 
the  Christian  slaves,  by  whom  the  lemonade  and 
coffee  were  prepared  and  handed  to  us.  Al- 
though hahiieJ  in  the  loose  petiicoatilrawcrs, 
and  slippers  of  the  Turk,  tlicy  were  easily  dis- 
tinguiirhcd  by  (heir  long  plaited  lair,  the  absence 
of  iNoustache  and  beard,  and  above  all  by  their  de- 
jected mein,  from  their  lazy  and  overbearing 
masters.  I  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  (hem, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  many  ol  their  faces. 
Among  them  there  was  i  young  Italian  of  about 
five  and  twenty,  the  melancholy  expression  ot 
whor'c  handsome  features  had,  upon  my  first  see. 
ing  him,  attracted  my  attention.  There  was 
something  in  his  eye  that  spoke  of  proudei,  hap. 
pier  days ;  and  tho  qtiet  and  almost  indignant 
manner  with  which  he  calmly  received  his  mas- 
ter's bidding,  indicated  that  his  spirit  was  not  yet 
quelled  within  him,  and  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  readiness  with  which  that  bidding  was 

obeyed  when  it  adininisieied  to  our  pleasures 

It  was  evident  that  from  some  cause  his  feelings 
towards  us  were  those  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. It  might  be  (ha:  he  looked  upon  us  as  con- 
nected with  him  by  our  common  laith,  or  per. 
haps  he  felt  grateful  lo  us  as  the  victors,  wl>o 
had  humbled  (hose  who  had  enslaved  him:  and 
perhaps — and  more  truly  as  I  afterwards  thought 
— the  hope  of  freedom  v.  a«  dawning  on  his  spirit, 
and  he  regarded  usasfrieods|iiponwlioin  he  might 
."oon  call  for  aid  and  pro'ection.  But  whatever 
wore  his  feelings,  ours  had  been  so  Pirongly  in. 
terested  in  his  iavor,  that  several  of  us  jcniors 
were  at    soniu  pains    lu  learu  his  story ;   and 


through  the  kiiidneM  of  Mr.  P.,  of  Virginia — who 

had  been  detained  since  the  capture  of  hia  ve*- 

sel,  a  paroUed  prisoner  at  Algiers,  until  released 

by  our  squadron — we  were  enabled  to  gratify  unr 

curiosity.     Ti-e  lalo  of  poor  Angelo  SaNini  haa 

often  been  told    with    darker   additions,   but  I 

thought  it  gloomy  enough,  when  I  first  heard  it. 

It  was  a  beau'iful   night  in  the  spring-lime 

season,  and  the  breeze,   that  floated  along  the 

coast  of  Calabria,   though   rife  with  a  thousand 

sweets,  was  not  more  blithe  in  its  gambols  over 

tree  and  rock,    and  moon-tipped  wave,  than  two 

young  hearts  whicii  there  swelled  with  rapture, 

as  a  bridal  party  danced  upon  the  strand.     An 

hour  afterwards  the  scene  was  fearfully  changed. 

There  were  marks  of  disorder  in  the  adjacent 

thicket,  as  if  a  large  body  of  men  had  ruthed 

from  them   towards  the  shore,  and   there  wers 

traces  upon  the  beach  that  could  hsrdly  be  left 

by  tho  light  f»ot  of  a  dancer — 

"  St<-|i8  staiiipe,!  and  daihi-d  into  lUn  tsml, 
'I'lic  |irint  of  iiiiiily  a  ^trugKtin|I  liand" — 

and  a  silken  scarf,  or  torn  mantle,  flattered  on 
ihe  water's  edge,  or  drif(ed  before  the  rising 
wind,  which  now  moaned  around  the  headlands, 
as  if  unwilling  to  fill  the  lessening  sail  of  tho 
Corsair  that  -was  springing,  with  her  prey,  be- 
fore it. 

Poor  Angelo !  he  knew  not — and  well  he  did 
not — what  became  of  hisbride.  But  like  all  exiles, 
who  fondly  think,  thai,  can  they  but  aee  their 
native  land  again,  they  may  recover  all  that  mad* 
it  dear,  his  whole  soul  seemed  bent  upon  aeeing 
his  Italian  home  once  more,  when  somehow  by 
the  blessing  of  "  our  Lady,"  all  would  come 
right.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and  there 
was  that  Earnestness  of  expression  in  his  face — 
that  blending  of  manly  resolution  and  winning. 
i;entlenc8s,  which  had  so  struck  and  touched  ua 
at  once — which,  in  a  word,  had  interested  all  of 
us  most  deeply  in  his  fate. 

The  incidents  of  that  cruise  were  generally  ao 
novel  and  interesting,  that  the  story  of  Angelo 
Salvini  may  have  been  forgotten  by  other  officers, 
among  themes  of  a  gayer  and  more  engaging  ch«> 
raoter.  But  there  are  reasons  why  it  can  never 
be  erased  from  my  memory. 

The  arrival  and  vicinity  of  our  squadron  had 
caused  an  additional  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoneis,  and  as  s  procaution  against  their  ca- 
caping  to  any  of  our  ships,  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  about  with  them  n  ball  and  chain,  which 
in  eur  country  are  only  worn  by  the  moat  deape- 
rate  felons.  Decatur,  with  that  generosity  which 
so  distifnguished  him,  did  not  hesitate  at  his  in. 
terview  with  the  Dey,  strongly  to  remonstrate 
against  this  degrading  sight,  which  he  and  hia 
officers  wore  compelled  tu  witness.  The  Dejr 
replied,  that  this  severity  w  a  indispensable, 
while  the  Christian  ahips  were  in  the  ofRng  ; 
bat  that  if  Commodore  Decatur  would  pledge 
his  word  as  an  .\tnerican,  and  hii  honor  as  an 
ofHcer,  that  he  would  not  countenance  the  ea. 
cape  of  any  of  the  captives,  their  rigorous  treat- 
ment should  be  relaxed,  and  every  indulgence 
short  of  liberty  should  be  accorded  them  dur- 
ing  the  stay  of  the  American  vessels.  The  pledge 
was  given  for  the  captives'  sake,  and  strict  orders 
were  issued  throughout  the  squadron,  that  no 
prisoner  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  boat,  or 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  brought  off  to  the 
ships. 

It  was  about  noon,  one  day,  when  after  land, 
ing  a  superior  ofKcer  on  tho  mole,  from  the  se- 
cond cutter,  we  had  shoved  off*,  and  letting  fall 
our  oars,  were  soon  under  rapid  way.  We  had 
proceeded  the  whole  length  of  the  basin,  and 
were  just  doubling  the  casile  which  I  have  al- 
ready described,  giving  it  only  berth  enough  to 
avoid  the  low  rocks,  that  are  piled  for  some 
short  distance  around  its  base,  and  behind  which 
a  person  might  easily  be  concealed.  We  were 
so  near,  as  we  passed,  that  the  musquetoon  of 
tho  Turkish  sentinel  was  perfectly  perceptible, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  between  the  groups 
of  cannoniers,  who  were  eyeing  us  through  the 
embrasures  of  two  large  pieces  of  ordnance, 
that  nearly  ranged  with  the  point  towards  which 
I  was  pulling  from  the  shore.  My  attention  was 
directed  to  them,  and  the  water  was  a  ittlle 
rough,  which  perhnps  prevented  me  from  W«- 
ing  any  object  floating  near  the  boat ;  and  I 
WM  nut  a  little  surprised,  when  I  saw  lbs  head 
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of  tt  m«n  suddenly  dart  above  the  gunwale, 
holding  with  his  teeth  a  knile,  while  his 
hands  grasped  eagerly  at  the  blades  olthe  oars, 
as  the  headway  of  the  boat  appeared  to  bo 
carrying  it  past  him,  before  he  could  make 
good  his  hold.  His  hands  were  on  the  quarter 
before  my  order  had  saved  him  from  more  than 
one  blow  with  the  looms  of  the  oars.  I  seized 
the  struggling  swimmer  by  the  shoulder,  and 
with  the  aid  of  my  siout  coxswain,  he  was  quick- 
ly  placed  beside  me  in  the  stern  sheets:  but 
what  was  my  horror  upon  discovering,  while  the 
man  yet  clung  to  the  gunwale,  that  it  was  a 
Christian  captive — that  it  was  Angelo  Salvini. — 
The  instant  commoiion  among  the  people  collect- 
ed  on  the  mole,  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
screen  him  for  a  moment.  To  carry  him  off  to 
the  ship,  in  the  teeth  of  the  orders  I  had  receiv- 
ed, would  have  been  madness.  Yet,  how  could 
1  deliver  him  up  to  the  hellhounds  that  were  even 
now  opening  upon  (heir  prey  !  There  was  a  dis- 
cordant cry  from  the  inluriated  crowd  upon  the 
mule,  which,  atihuHgh  unintcUi.iblo  to  me,  yet 
its  dreadful  import  to  pool  Angelo  could  not  be 
niistaken;  and  in  a  inumcnt  the  cannoniers  hur- 
ried along  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  while  a 
dozen  caiques  shot  from  bcnea'.h  its  battlements. 
The  eyes  v(  my  gallant  crew,  that  but  now  melt- 
ed with  pity,  flashed  defiance,  as  they  beheld  this 
movement  around  the  bristling  cannon.  Dut 
when  they  saw  boats  hurrying  in  pursuit,  they 
curled  iheir  lips  in  scorn,  and  griping  their  oars, 
with  a  nerve  that  made  ihem  quiver  in  their  row. 
locks,  they  glanced  at  me  so  imploringly  for  the 
captive,  and  so  triumphantly  for  themselves,  t:iat 
pity  and  pride  almost  obtained  the  mastery  over 
duty,  iu  my  bosom.  A  single  word  from  my  lips, 
and  the  destruction  threatened  by  the  Infidels 
would  not  have  prevonten  my  noble  fellows  from 
sweeping  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Corsair  boat. 
men.  A  sing'o  word,  and,  if  we  escaped  the  fire 
of  the  Moorish  battery,  which,  from  past  cxpe. 
rieiice  no  one  dreaded,  the  hapless  Angelo  would 
have  been  at  least  iu   temporary  safety  beneath 

Jia  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  1  knew  my  comman- 
er  too  well  to  tamper  with  an  order,  that  had 
been  so  imperious  as  that  in  relation  t«  the  cap- 
tives. His  honor  as  an  officsr,  and  his  duty  as  a 
dieciplinariau,  would  alikf  f^ave  insured  the  eur. 
render  of  Angelo,  and  the  punis(iment  of  myself; 
an  aggravation  of  misery  to  the  one,  and  the  dis- 
grace attending  so  gross  a  breach  of  orders  to 
the  other,  would  have  been  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  my  pursuing  a  different  course  of  con- 
duct from  what  I  did.  Yet,  I  shall  ever  remem- 
ber it  as  one  of  the  most  painful  moments  of  my 
life,  when,  as  the  barge  of  a  Turkish  oiliccr  haul- 
ed alongside  of  me,  I  determined  to  surrender 
the  fugitive.  I  turned  for  a  moment  to  look,  be- 
fore the  act  was  done,  at  Angelo, — there  was  a 
resolved  fixedness  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
as  he  eyed  the  exulting  look  of  those  who  claimed 
him,  that  revealed  the  determined  purpose  he 
had  formed.  Freedom  had  been  almost  w<th>n 
his  grasp,  and  yet  not  a  murmur,  not  an  imploring 
word  escaped  his  lips — they  moved,  but  I  thought 
it  was  in  prayer  to  that  cross,  the  bright  symbol 
of  his  faith,  and  before  which  be  felt  the  crescent 
had  often  paled. 

But  when  I  gave  him  up,  and  they  were  drag- 
ging him  somewhat  rouglily  into  their  t>oat,  he 
turned  and  gave  me  one  parting  look,  while  his 
eye  rapidly  moved  from  my  button  to  my  face, 
as  if  he  almust  expected  to  see  my  countenance 
bear  witness  to  what  he  deemed  the  tarnished 
badge  of  our  service.  That  look,  1  never  can 
forget,  It  was  a  mingled  look  of  contemptuous 
scorn,  and  disappointed  confidence.  And  yet,  I 
could  not,  and  1  did  not  blame  him.  He  knew 
not  that  /,  as  well  as  himself,  was  the  vij>im  of 
my  orders.  He  knew  not  that  the  pledge,  given 
by  aschivalrie  a  sailor  as  ever  stepped  a  ship's 
deck,  was  given  for  the  captives'  comfort,  and 
must  be  fulfilled  for  our  honor:  but  that  look,  and 
the  appealing  murmuisof  my  meii,  almost  shook 
my  purpose  ;  and,  boy  as  1  was,  I  so  far  forgot 
myself  as  almost  involuntarily  to  seize  my  dirk, 
and  to  threaten,  in  my  own  language,  as  I  leaned 
over  ihc  quarter,  my  impotent  vengeance  against 
the  officer,  in  ciee  h«  harmed  the  Italian.  "  The 
rualignant  and  turban'd  Turk"  only  answered 
with  a  scowl,  as  he  turned  round  after  gaining  a 
boat's  length  from  lue. 


The  rapidity,  with  which  the  succession  of  in. 
cidents  had  occurred,  prevented  me  from  ob- 
serving what  had  become  of  the  kni!c,  which, 
when  I  first  naw  the  poor  captive  in  the  water, 
had  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  presumed  that 
in  liftinfir  him  on  board,  it  had  dropped  into  the 
sea. 

My  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to  such  a 
thrilling  pitch  of  excitement,  that  ordering  my 
men  to  drop  the  boat  astern,  in  order  to  gain  a 
more  distinct  view  of  the  landing,  wo  laid  upon 
our  oars  watching  his  reception  on  the  shore. 
A  yell  of  delight  told  that  they  had  touched  iht 
strand  with  their  prisoner.  There  was  an  ex- 
cited movement  in  the  crowd — a  rush  and  a 
struggle  along  the  mole.  My  boat's  crew  sprung 
to  their  feet  involuntarily, — and  the  tail  bowman 
swore  that  he  saw  the  knife  of  tho  Italian  rod 
with  the  blood  of  at  least  one  Moslem,  before  a 
a  dozen  aiaghans  fiad  cut  him  to  pieces. 

Four  Salvini  I  To  avoid  the  horrible  futc 
that  he  knew  awaited  him  in  being  baatinadocd 
to  death,  he  had  stabbed  the  Turkish  officer, 
and  had  fallen  an  immediate  victim  to  the  ven 
geancc  of  his  men.  O. 

We  abridge  our  Review  to-day,  not  unwilling- 
ly, to  in?ke  room  for  some  poetry  breathing  of 
flowers  and  spring,  sent  to  us,  loo,  witk  a  bou- 
quet of  most  fragrant  double  violets,  of  which  the 
odourandthe  associations — time  ha-^bcen — would 
have  almost  moved,  even  our  editorial  gravity,  to 
the  perpetration  of  rhyme.  As  it  is,  we  have 
only  plain  prose  to  thank  our  unknown  lady  cor- 
respondent— for  lady  she  surely  is,  not  less  by 
the  taste  of  the  encoi,  than  by  the  delicate  hand 
writing  of  the  annexed  note — and  to  insert  at  the 
earliest  moment  the  lines  it  enclosed. 
To  the  Editor  uf  the  Neto  York  American  : 

At  this  season,  when  exotics  are  carefully  pre- 
served  in  green-houses,  1  am  often  reminded  of  a 
sprightly  and  appropriate  effusion,  suggested  by 
an  admirer  of  those  beauteous  and  care-demand, 
ing  favorites.  The  poetry  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend  some  time  since,  as  having  b.  en  a  source 
uf  much  entertainment  in  her  vicinity. 

Will  you  be  so  indulgent,  as  to  distinguish  the 
enclof>ed  by  a  space  in  your  columns?  and  oblige 
an  Unvaried  Peritskk. 

Mr.  ■,  after  arranging   his  conservatory 

for  (he  winter,  placed  the  following  lines  there, 
and  proceeded  on  an  excursion  :  upon  his  return, 
he  found  ••  tho  complain  I."        :  7, 

ON  A  (J IlE EN-HOUSE. 

Ilrre,  ride  by  «i<le,  in  beautiful  array. 

'J'he  bliishinp  plant*  tbrir  variou:i  fornht  dirplny,     ' 

Wntcb  tlie  clear  s<iii,  and  open  all  tli<*ir  yiiiilfs, 

Wlieiiliein  c>url8hi|i  Willi  lii»  w.Minth  bcxuilu. 

Uny  t'liiigr-inu!  tu  iliis  f.iir  liiiiil  tht-y  coinr. 

Anil  call  this  peecel'ul  dcoiie  their  ii.iiivi-  Iiuiik;  ; 

Tin;  South  seiidK  niitni,M)Mie  the  Tropic'*  clinic. 

Here  Kpring  ri;i|;u.<  cvt-r, — ever  in  iw  prime  , 

Her  Jasmi»e,  Cat:  Ionia  ffmis  from  lar, 

That  filisiens  gay  with  m.-iiiy  an  iv-iry  Fi.ir  ; 

t*pan^led  with  gnld,  .^cuba  rirlily  qhines, 

Like  ifulian  decked  fioiii  biighi  Peruvian  uineE ;' 

With  scarltt  liimori",  the  romrgranat* iflow*. 

And  frafiriinl  Daphne  blixiins  'niid  winter':)  tXMVlf  ; 

Her  araiuatic  sci'iit  Firbina  *Uri\9, 

And  vari<iu8  tbriititi  ukm  Ix-re  fri.ui  spicy  beds ; 

Tlte  pay  Ctrrckorm  on  the  iieiii-  inwern, 

S^preiid*  ilie  elt'iilgencc  nflii^i  golden  fl.twers  ; 

\Vhile  niiideet  yielets,  beneath  hi:i  iV-rt, 

A:!d  hunilile  Ice  plant  creep  from  (heir  retreat  ; 

Hibisevt  niid  Jivdranfia,  wnU:iy  lriciid'<, 

Asseiiiltle  here  ;  this,  ricli  niiii  blosvoni."  btndd, 

The  other,  uiouiiu  alufi,  luu  high  it*  tKsauty  M-nd^. 

With  yellow  friiifce,  Hgfiirium  is  dresl. 

Purer  than  snow  Cape'jtsmtnc  we.v«  a  crcfl ; 

N'l  neck  ofswan  so  while  wa«  ever  wen, 

As  her  cha'tc  flowers  ciishriiieil  in  ;;!niwy  green ; 

CameUia,  here  with  tiviil-liiKire  i;lnws. 

And  hlooiH  iinceuslnc  tipriiigj  troui  fVit/ia'(  Rmi ; 

Tho  riidily  Orange,  of  no  ,« jndii  afraid. 

Am!  kindred  L,emon^  join  tlirir  »tM:iai  ^hade; 

Mimoga  seems  a  plant  thai  fxcU,  amt  ih  iik<, 

L.ikea  coy  uiaiil,  rroin  sli-^!:ti  ^t  loncli  «lie  shrinks; 

In  nightly  «loep  *1k;  cli»*e«  .ill  ln-r  Imvtfsi, 

But  the  new  mora,  eip.-i-i-'init.  »l  r  revive*  ; 

I><<cked  with  wbiie  bl<l^^<•l>l^.  h<  it,  ihe  Hvbut  sinndy, 

'J'liat  lot>k«likc  ctiriiru"  nof  k.   In.m  •  hin.  m-  liami-; 

line  »ltiiie«  Ihc  Mi/rtle,  \vi;li  (Irr  ii-iums  pnd-. 

And  rich  CTirgsaHArmuin   liK''  ••'.  w  ern  liride  ; 

'J'ke  fali/anthns,  With  a  A>  •ntojiH  e),-, 

And  briglii  Dzalit.  ihyx  in  ryi.au  ily<' ; 

Wlih  PimLt,  and  la  It  i'trt  oin-mif,  tlomt.h  Inrf, 

And  •iititiH  more,  w  i!h  ::l.iii  nii.  i<>1m->  ap|M-ar  ; 

'J'o  ini«  retreat,  ap|irii  ih  u  iiii  do  irlul  miiol 

Here  nature's  sweetKsl,  lotelib^l,  lurnis  wc  &i\^  ; 

Another  Eden  rinc*  to  i  ur  vl«w, 

VViih  colors  ever  brijlii,  a;i«i  ev«r  new. 


THB  COMPLAINT. 

At  a  ftill  rongre|[at.oii, 

•  'f  lliv  lealy  creatwin  ; 
In  tlii<  nnce  happy  cirden  assemhlfd  ; 

WiUi  one.:  voice  'iwas  afrved. 

Thai  'iw*.  Hike  In  procvtil, 
As  our  giiefn  r^>uM  nnmore  be  diawcmMcd. 

AndllHHiitb  nearly  rriixcn, 

A  JiiH^nil  Wa*  cli  tHeii, 
To  act  as  our  M-iil<e  fur  lh«  day! 

And  llic  plants  that  were akck^ 

W'ure  prop'i  du  a  stick. 
To  hear  what  thciipeaker  would  «;«y. 

Ke^tlve<l,  that  each  fl  iwer, 

That  e'er  docktd  a  bower, 
To  our  i'atron,  shall  i^rateiutly  ImnmI; 

And  for  all  favorn  pact, 

Kreiy  lirealli  'till  (he  Iai4.  * 

Its  e\\  ertnesii  shall  cheerfully  WwA- 

l<e«<il\(4.  OUT  rnniflaini, 

Thoii):b  'iwore  aliiio-t  ion  Taial 
To  S|Mfik  half  llie  aiisilii>h  we  fi-el 

Should  )<  t  l>e  cipr»M-d. 

Tha'  we  niiiy  be  redrenM-d, 
'Tu  deiigluliil  such  ^oriuws  to  deal 

Tlie  wito  e  summer  Iottk, 

r.ii>iH  d  away  like  a  •.•i>{. 
We  thi  II  »  ere  m  happy  and  (ay ; 

'I'liG  rnu  ill  ihe  n>orurnK, 

Our  bl.>^«<i  I  radoinine. 
And  rnirrd  iiictoceot  ilieday. 

Rill  thinned  are  our  ranks. 

From  thr  cre<'ii»uniiy  banki<. 
When.'  can  lejis  we  flouiishml  and  grew  ; 

Our  Hislerii,  and  briitliern. 

And  variuun  i>tlH-r!i, 
One,  by  one,  from  our  circle  withdrew. 

Ill  Ihe  (iri'i  n  iIi'Uih:  protrcttd. 

While  we  are  neuler.ied, 
Scciiri  d  Ironi  iIm:  cold  chiliiug  air ; 

W.'ierc  Itiey  rii  »nup,  and  warm, 

And  heed  iiol  lh« siorra. 
While  we  are  Ictl  naked,  ar.d  i*are. 

And  now,  'lis  »->  rickir, 

A  "  Trar"  iLat  wa«  "  piickty," 
Hasiiuiie  died  away  with  the  cold  ; 

And  "  tt-ff',^'  and  "  l.tlitt" 

AimI  "  swiet"  scented  "  li'iUiit," 
Have  all  prrniatiire!y  grown  old. 

This  fad  chillli  %  wealbcr,      . 

And  envy  ioe<  (her, 
Wb?n  we  *ee  iheni  so  Kay   Ihroiith  ih**  glass; 

We  couUl  march  <Mil  in  "  fkUx," 

And  give  lliroi  a  '*  A«z,'' 
Fcr  vexation  wWemvcr  (hey  pass. 

The  "  Hgdntrngia"  Imi, 

Having  iHithiiis  III  do. 
Would  drink  all  ;he  day,  if  he  cnuM, 

Ami  priiend*,  (who'd  l»-li»ve  him?) 

'Twa»d<me  to  relieve  liim, 
Tho'  hard  diinking  we  know  doi-s  no  gou4. 

And  'b'ti  on  a  rliclf, 

'I'hinkinc  oniv of  self. 
Sits  Ihe  liiile  ••  Mtmifa,"  m>  shy ; 

f>li.-'s  «t  v.-ry  |enati«>ui«, 

And  fn  liiilr  gracious. 
Not  one  uf  us  dare  to  conn:  ni(h. 

t  Ih  !  'tis  ••  H  orm    tod"  and  "!?•«," 

Thus  to  have  in  «Hir  view. 
Our  iMire  niei-k,  !ii:d  huniMe  relatiims  ; 

When  Mirh  eolds  in  our  htrads, 

Ki-ep  us  all  in  our  bt-d^. 
To  mourn  o'er  our  own  uiutilationn. 

<lur  "//rirM-rnjft"  if  IttSl, 

"  .himf-Kp  -fc-^nHj"  !•  dead! 
The  "l.^irksfiur  '  IIII  loiijer  can  »o*r; 

And  ihi-  ".VymjA  <*  Ihr- Uoirrr," 
.^lld  "/,»»  .'  hiei til Hjf  II  >wei," 

Will  iie'i  r  fee!  the  nioruinc  breere  mote. 

I  I.I :  how  (rt'ople  w  ill  chan;>' ! 

'Tis  a^  irii.-  a*  'lis  liiraiijir. 
That  the  KWeel  "  F.rrming  I'rimrvn"  ^  line, 

Whii'li  wan  watrh'd  with  d>-liglil, 

When  It  t'ur>l  on  ihe  siKbt. 
Now  wilhi-;?;  and  none  will  repine. 

Not  •iveti  Ihe  ".Ui«l" 

('■■iild  buy  ^iuch  a!  lit. 
As  ui  CK'd  our  '  (^KceK-Mai-gareCti" 

lint  I  hafi:  iio"7'*|(ine," 

TiilH-in^  ii  la  rhyiiH^ — 
lUuwn  laded  tieauty  mn>t  spei<k. 

Till- "  r<i»«rr' ary  *«.7," 

H.is  iimii  UK  own  knell. 
And  now  i.*  I>i<i  liiidei  the  k/*'  ! 

Hut  from  fjriher  mrlect. 

His  friesds  to  protect. 
One  plant  waves  its  bright  "fi.*/rfea  ewd." 

Oh  now  (lien  r-  lent, 

Of  miclilreainienl  repent. 
And  h't  ii.<i  be  ha|tpy  logetlu  r  ; 

And  each  KruretuI  vine, 

III  (Ksauiy  will  twine. 
And  a^itin  wave  our  gay  "  Princ€ftfemtk«r.'" 

'•rA/W/frfwipa  yball  lie  spread, 
T.i  i-ilbiw  thy  !i.-il. 
And  never  aeam  will  we  ipurril ;  -  •» 

.\wJiiip  r  til  Cr-iOK."  ■"".■.'' 

Wil!  I'-.iil  h  (lol.own,  _!;„ 

And  iliy  l»ro»v  -'laii  b-  de«  ked  with  the  ••  /.aurH. 
R»  order  of  ih.  it  .;.rd.  JOHN  UlULL,  Bcc'y. 

Wc  think  o.ir  reahr*  will  be  gmtefiil  to  our 
f^ii  correspondent  for  iliefe  charming  lines. 
There  is  y  t  an  answer  to  the  complaint,  which 
oor  circuaisciibcd  limit*,  ccmpel  ua  lo  ©mil. 


'  clieek  : 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,   AND 


I 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bj  the  packet  Virginiait,  Capuin  Harris,  from 
Lixerpoolf  we  have  papers  of  the  llih  ult.  from 
that  port,  and  to  and  of  the  10th  from  London. 

Our  continental  intelligence  by  the  Rhone,  is 
later  than  tha:  by  this  ship.  Our  direct  advices 
from  Bogland,  before,  were  only  to  the  3d  or  3d. 

We  iind  nothing  ot  material  interert.  Tl  e  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  Parliament,  and  (he  eflort 
to  be  made  by  the  opposition  to  oust  Sir  C.  Man- 
sers Sution,  (who  is  still.  It  would  seem,  to  be 
the  candidate  of  the  Administration,)  and  lo  elect 
Mr.  Abercromby,  occupy  «he  chiei  space  in  the 
newspaper  discussions.  The  lownt  and  counties 
were  entering  bo  earnestly  into  the  subject,  as  by 
public  resolutions  to  instruct  their  representatives 
to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  on  the  first  day 
of  meeting. 

The  reduction  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austris,  for  which  we  give  the  official  decrees, 
is  estimated  by  the  London  Times,  not  to  exceed 
20,000  men,  which  as  it  well  reasons,  on  a  per- 
manent standing  army  of  350,000,  is  not  much 
like  reducing  it  to  a  peace  establishment. 

••  A  Winter  in  the  West,"  is  we  s«  e.advertised 
in  the  London  papers,  as  about  appearing  there 
from  the  press  of  R.  BtatUw.  We  predict  con- 
fidently, a  very  successful  run  for  it. 

The  London  Courier  of  9th  pronounces,  upon 
the  authority  *'  of  a  professional  gentleman  who 
has  reason  to  be  well  informed,"  that  tlie  preg. 
nancy  of  the  Queen  was  certain. 

The  present  King  of  Great  Britain  was  born 
August  21,  1765,  and  the  Queen,  August  13, 
179Q.  They  were  married  July  U,  181S.  and 
hav«  no  children.  The  present  heiress  presump. 
live  of  the  crown,  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria, daughter  ot  the  lato  Duke  of  Kent,  was 
bora  May  24,  1819. 

It  turns  out  to  be  true  that  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
do  iderry  has  been  appointed  Amb;>ssador  to  the 
Court  of  Russia.  . 

The  British'ship  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  was  lost 
on  the  Cape  de  V«rd  Islands,  the  captain,  crew 
and  passengers  were  brought  into  I'lymouth  in 
the  American  brig  Maine,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Wit. 
liams. 

The  late  general  election  hss  rciurred  ore 
hundred  snd  ihir:y-sevcii  military  and  naval  ofli- 
cera  to  Parliament. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  London  from  his 
seat  in  the  coun'ry,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Duke  of  Lcuchienberg,  alter  the 
Prince  hsd  visited  and  dmcd  with  the  King,  at 
hie  palace  at  Brighton.  The  Duke  and  Joseph 
'Bonaparte  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
they  were  clos.Mcd  for  several  hour«. 

It  appears  by  accounts  received  from  Vienaa, 
that  Austria  has  come  to  tiie  determination  of  re- 
ducing her  armies  to  a  peace  estal  l-shment,  or 
ders  having  been  given  to  sell  10,000  horses  be- 
longing to  the  artillery,  to  send  home  part  of  the 
landwchr,  and  put  the  frontier  regiments  into 
their  ordinary  cantonments. 

Our  news  from  Madrid  is  of  the  29th  uli.  nt 
whicli  lime  a  general  alaim  existed  lest  a  rcvn. 
luiion  should  break  nut,  and  frenh  troops  are  or- 
dered into  the  capital  from  Ea:remadurh.  The 
greatest  viigiiance  is  cxertrd  on  the  part  of  the 
Gorrrnmcnt — tiic  post  office  is  strongly  guarded, 
and  large  patroU  circulate  through  the  streets  nt 
night.  Ill  the  Pr^cero'',  on  the  37ih,  (icn«ral 
Quessdit  at  acked  Liander  in  a  violent  mann»;r, 
recommending  that  he  should  be  watched.  The 
ex-minister  had  left  Madrid  on  his  way  t>  Bar- 
celona, where  it  was  !>upp<ised  lie  wa.s  to  rest  ine 
the  Captain- GeneraUhip  of  Catainnia,  hut  the 
impolicy  of  entrusting  him  wi  h  such  a  cominand 
haa  been  S'>  strongly  urged  on  ihe  ministers,  ihst 
we  do  not  think  he  will  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
post.  It  was  reported,  indeed,  that  he  had  been 
aeiuaMjr  recalled.     The   j  roiuises  to  tbe  tnuii. 


nous  regiment  o(  Arragon  have  been  broken. — 
Cadero  and  others  were  ordered  to  the  island  of 
Island  ef  Majorca,  but  suspecting  evil  designs 
against  them,  they  made  their  escape.  The  non- 
commissioned olRccrs  were  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice, the  men  drafted  into  our  corps,  and  the  re- 
giments disbanded. 

PACiriOATioN  OF  SrAiN. — The  London  Morning 
Herald  gives  the  following  as  the  outline  of  Lord 
Wellington's  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Spain  : 

CONDITIO.NS. 

1.  Abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  favor  of  hia  eld. 
est  son. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  Queen  Chrialine  from  the 
Spanish  dominions. 

3.  Immediate  betrothment  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Carloa  with  Isabel  II. 

4.  The  Government  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Charles  VI.  and  Ihe  Estato  Real  to  re- 
miin  in  force. 

5.  A  Council  of  Regency  to  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  govern  the  country  until  the  young 
Prince  he  of  age,  (his  majority  being  fixed  at  18,) 
and  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  am<mg 
whom  Zumalacarreguy  and  the  Maiquis  de  las 
Amarillas  arc  necessarily  to  be  included. 

6.  An  unconditional  amnesty  fur  all  political 
offences. 

7.  Securities  to  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre,  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  fueros. 

8.  All  luana  or  debts  contracted  in  the  name  of 
ihs  Anii.Saliqne  dynasty,  or  in  that  of  Don  Car- 
los, to  be  acknowledged  and  considered  as  the 
Royal  debt  of  Spain. 

9.  All  ranks,  title?,  and  decorations,  conferred 
by  the  present  Queen  or^  Don  Carlos,  to  be  de- 
clared the  properly  of  those  to  whom  ihoy  have 
been  granted. 

Lord  Fitzrojr  Somerset  is  said  to  have  actually 
left  England  on  this  identical  mission.  Don  Car- 
los is  to  be  allowed  jC50,000  a  year. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — The  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  of  the  9th  ult.,  says — 

'•  We  venture  to  state,  from  circumstances 
which  have  come,  under  eur  own  observation, 
thai  if  ever  Loid  Popsonby  be  invited  to  submit  to 
Parliament  an  account  of  his  mission  toConstan. 
titicple,  he  will  be  enabled  to  show  that  he  has 
struggled — and  not  inetl'eciually — though  almost 
single  handed,  sgainst  the  scarcely  concealed 
exertions  of  Russia  tor  the  ruin  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  European  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  It  will  appear,  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  that  our  present,  or  rather,  perhaps,  our 
late  Ambass  idor  to  the  Porte  has  ardently  devoted 
all  the  energies  of  a  powerful  and  accomplished 
mind  to  the  solution  of  the  many  perplexities  by 
which  the  Turkish  question  is  still  unpappily  sur. 
rounded.  Above  all  it  will  be  made  manifest  that 
his  counsels,  if  they  had  been  followed, would  have 
contributed  to  save  Turkey  from  the  ruin  which 
now  awaits  Iter,  and  would,  moreover,  have  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  by  which  we  must  yet  rescue  Turkey 
from  the  fetteisoi  Russia,  if  eventually  we  shall 
resolve  not  to  suffer  Great  Britain  to  be  excluded 
from  the  commerce  of  the  Levant." 


The  EiTriiRATES  ExrEuiTioN. — This  expedition 
which,  owing  to  adverse  winds,  has  been  so  long 
detained,  is  now  fairly  under  wcifh,  ih«  bark 
George  Canning  having  sailed  yesterday.  As 
soon  as  this  fine  ship  reaches  the  cua^t  of  Syria 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Aleppo 
will  be  marched  across  the  deter*,  about  eighty 
miles,  to  the  town  of  Bir,  on  the  rivt  r  Euphra. 
tes,  where  additional  fortification  will  be  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  artificers  while 
(uuting  up  the  two  iron  steamers,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  and  as  a  permanent  depot  for  the 
stores.  Every  means  «"ill  be  ureJ  to  conciliate 
the  Arabs,  and  we  tru<it  successfully.  It  is  only 
from  the  smaller  wandering  tribes  that  hostile 
•  p,)osition  is  to  be  apprehended.  With  the  more 
p  iwerful  tribes,  who  are  chiefly  stationary,  such 
arrangements  will  be  entered  into  as  arc  likely  to 
make  thi^m  comprehend  the  peaceable  nature  of 
ihe  undertaking.    If  no  untoward  accident  occur 


there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  steamers 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  commence  the  de< 
scent  of  the  river  to  the  Persian  Golf  by  the 
middle  of  May.  Although  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition  be  the  opening  of  steam  com*  v 
municaiion  through  Mesopotamia  with  India,  it  ie 
hoped  that  the  officers  of  the  departments  of  as- 
tronomy, geography,  geology,  natural  history, 
antiquities,  &c.  will  have  sufficient- time  for  pro. 
secuting  their  researches  in  this  new  and  inter, 
eating  field.  The  result  of  their  labors  will  be 
looked  for  with  anxiety  by  the  whole  scientific 
world.  The  expedition  is  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cbcsney,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who 
was  lately  gazetted  with  the  temporary  rank  of 
colonel  while  on  this  particular  service  in  Asia, 
and  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  by  the 
public  for  his  science  and  enterprise. 

Officers  of  the  steamer  Euphrates  : — Liente. 
nant  Cleveland,  R.  N.,  of  H.  M.  steam  vessel 
Phoenix,  fourth  in  eommand  ;  Mr.  Cbaslewood, 
mate,  R.  N.,  of  H.  M.  (team  vessel  Salamai  d«r, 
eighth  in  command  ;  Mr.  Fitzjames,  mate.  R  N., 
of  H.  M.  S.  Winchester,  ninth  in  command  ;  0R9 
engineman  and  two  assistants. 

Officers  of  the  s'eamer  Tigris  : — Lieut.  Lynch, 
Indian  navy,  second  astronomer,  and  second  in 
command  ;  Mr.  Eden,  mate,  how  in  Syria,  mak. 
ing  preparation,  R.  N.,  sixth  in  command ;  Mr. 
Hector,  master,  late  of  the  El  Bourka,  of  the  Ni. 
ger  expedition;  one  engineman  and  two  assist, 
ants. 

Scientific  department : — Capt.  Estconrt,  43d 
Light  Infantry,  pendulum  and  magnetic  expert, 
menler,  third  \n  command ;  Lieut.  Murphy,  R. 
E.,  astronomer  and  director  of  trigonometrical 
survey,  fifth  in  command  ;  Lieut.  Cockbum,  R. 
A.,  assiatani  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  aeTenth 
in  command. 

Dr.  Staunton,  R.  A.,  physician  and  natnralist. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  surgeon  and  geologist. 

Mr.  Staunton,  chemist  and  assistant  naturalist. 

Mr.  V.  Germain,  draughtsman  and  aasistant  en. 
gineer. 

Mr.  Thomson,  second  draughtaman,  and  ia 
charge  of  the  chronometers. 

Signer  Riga,  apothecary  and  interpreter. 

Hadgi  Halil,  second  interpreter. 

By  the  above  arrangement,  there  is  a  reserre 
in  every  department  of  duty  and  science,  in  case 
of  illness  or  death. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  details  of  the 
steamers : — Baphratee — 105  feet  long  ;  19  beam ; 
2  engines,  25  horse  power ;  weight  of  iron,  ex. 
elusive  of  machinery,  33  tons,  Icwt.  3qrs.  7lbe.  ; 
weight  of  boilers,  16  tons  6cwt.  Iqr.  ISlbs. ; 
draught  of  water  under  3  feet ;  weight  of  engine, 
25  1.4  tons.  Tigris— 85  feet  long  ;  16  beam  ;  S 
engines,  10  horse  power,  weight  of  iron  work,  ' 
14  tons  17cwt.  2qrs.  lib. ;  weight  of  boilers,  7 
loRs  14cwt.  3qrs.  5lbs. ;  draught  of  water  under 
2  feet ;  weight  of  engine  11  1-2  tons. 

The  Ge<>rge  Canning  will  probably  lay  in  pro. 
visions  at  Cork,  and  stop  a  week  at  Malta ;  and, 
thence  proceeding,  land  the  heavy  baggage,  in- 
cluding the  iron  steamboat,  the  diving-bell,  dte. 
up  the  Orontes,  most  likely  at  Antioch.  A  per.  '' 
tion  of  the  expedition,  however,  it  is  proposed, 
s'lall  land  atScanderoon. 

Arrived  at  Bir,  the  first  object  contemplated  is 
an  exploratory  exciirsion  down  the  river,  to  mske  - 
friends  with  the   Arabs,    both   the  fixed  and  the 
wandering  tribes ;  and  examine  more  minutely     '. 
than  herettifore  the  general  chance  ol  auccess  in       . 
the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.    It  would  then  . 
sail  for  Bassora  or  Korna  ;  and,  while  the  larger   . 
steam  vessel  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  keepinf 
up  and  pYotecting  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  smaller  one  would  be  employed  in  assisting 
the  labors   in  the  sciences  of  geography  and  na.  ■ 
(ural  history,  by  navigating  the   Tigris  and  the 
Kawun.     This,    indeed,  must  be  the  most  novel 
and  interesting  episode  connected  with  this  very 

important  enterprise.  .  . 

.1  .   .f  ■ 

Thk  Finbst  Peasantry  on  the  Face  or  th« 
Earth. — Again  we  have  to  record  another  of 
those  barbarous  muiders  that  disgrace  this  eonn. 
try.  Some  time  since  a  B'ack  visited  the  neiglu 
borhood  of  Carnacon,  and  occasionally  kept  a  /. 
boxing  school,  to  which  the  young  men  about  the 
place  resorted  fur  instruction.  Two  of  thesft 
Wslsh  and  Byrne,  had  been  sparring,  and  Byrne 
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knocked  W«Uh  down  «nd  indiscreetly  boasted  of 
it.  W»Uh  for  thii  felt  offended,  and  on  Chrnt- 
IDM  day,  in  presence  of  many  peraone,  required 
■atiaiaction  for  the  offence  by  fighting  him  on  the 
•pot.  Both  took  off  their  coats  and  were  about 
to  engage,  when  a  man  named  Peter  Staunton, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  came  between 
them,  »nd  endcatored  to  prevent  the  quarrel,  as 
thsy  were  all  friends  and  nearly  related.  While 
performing  the  kind  office  of  peace.maker,  ho 
waa  struck  behind  on  the  head  with  a  stick  by 
Walsh's  brother  Paddy,  and  instead  of  resenting 
this,  be  turned  round,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
kisMd  him,  and  said  he  would  never  striKe  him 
iq  return.  Walsh  then  struck  him  again.  Some 
rioting  titer  this  took  place,  and  Staunton  and 
aome  others  with  him  attempted  to  escape 
through  a  potato  field,  when  he  was  knocked 
down  by  another  man  named  Staunton,  with  a 
■tone,  into  the  furrow,  where  he  lay  unable  to 
rise,  and  there,  while  on  the  ground,  was  struck 
with  t  long  stone  in  the  head  by  J.  Walsh,  the 
man  whom  he  before  attempted  to  save  from  be- 
ing hurt.  He  wa «  also  struck  twice  on  the  side 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  by  one  Kilcoyne.  On  ezam> 
ination  it  was  found  that  his  skull  was  severely 
fractured,  and  his  body  otherwise  injured.  An 
inquest  has  been  held  and  warranta  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  those  concerned. — [Mayo  Con. 
•titntion.] 

Facultiks  of  the  Ea». — It  is  eztraordiiiary 
what  an  effort  nature  makes  upon  the  loss  of  sight 
to  restore  the  deficiency  by  aharpening  thw  sense 
of  hearing  and  touch  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Huber  the 
great  naturalist,  who  has  made  so  many  discov. 
•ries  in  the  minutis  of  insects  ;  and  also  of  Mr. 
Goff,  of  Kendal,  an  eminent  botanist,  who  can 
icU  the  name  or  species  of  any  plant  or  flower  by 
the  touch.  Dr.  Darwin  informs  us,  in  his  Zoon- 
onia,  that  the  late  Justice  Fielding  walked  for 
the  first  time  into  his  room,  when  he  onco  visited 
him,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words,  said,  "  this 
room  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and 
twelve  high,"  all  of  which  be  {luesrcd  by  the  ear. 
Blind  people  have  a  peculiar  meihod  of  presenting 
the  ear,  and  in  some  cases  acquire  ihe  power  of 
moving  it  when  much  interested.  The  incessant 
use  tkey  make  of  it  gives, them  an  indescribable 
quickness  ;  th(  y  judge  of  every  thing  by  sound ; 
a  aoit  sonorous  voice  with  them  is  the  symbol  of 
beauty  ;  and  so  nice  a  diacerner  is  a  Hind  person 
of  the  accents  of  speech,  that  through  the  voice 
he  fancies  he  can  see  the  soul.  Sir  John  Field- 
ing possessed  a  great  faculty  of  this  sort ;  and 
he  could  recollect  every  thief  that  had  been 
brought  before  him,  by  the  tone  and  accent  of  his 
voice,  for  more  than  forty  years. — [Gardiner's 
Music  of  Nature.] 

Billets  de  part. — Whenever  a  birth  happens 
in  families  of  gentility,  it  is  usual  to  send  notes 
to  the  friends,  apprising  them  of  the  event,  the 
•ex  of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  its  health,  and 
of  its  mother's.  The  same  formality  takes  place 
upon  a  death,  when  the  note  indicates  tl  e  day, 
hour,  and  place  of  funeral ;  again,  la  the  case  of 
a  wedding,  two  printed  circulars  are  sent  to. 
gather  in  the  name  of  the  parents  of  each  party, 
to  the  respective  friends  of  both  families.  The 
most  intimate  friends  are  invited  to  the  wedding 
•ntertainments,  whilst  the  more  distant  acquain. 
tances  are  merely  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  the  ('hurch.  The^e  notes 
tud  circulars  bear  the  common  name  of  billets 
de  part,  and  those  announcing  a  (carriage,  an- 
Bouncing  a  marriage,  answer  to  the  bride's  cake 
of  the  English,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  lat. 
ter  are  sent  after  the  wedding,  while  the  former 
indicate  when  the  ceremony  is  to  take  [place. — 
ILa  Mariage  en  France.] 

TaKATaicAi.  coLoasD  plamb The  Journal  des 

Connaiaaances  Usuelles,  gives  the  following 
processes  for  pruduijing  various  colored  flames 
at  theatres  ;  flame  of  a  red  tinge,  like  carmine, 
is  produced  by  burning  three  parts  o(  alcohol 
with  one  of  nitrate  or  hydro-chlorate  of  stren. 
tiura.  Red,  the  sune  proportion  of  cinnabar 
and  alcohol ;  sulphate  of  soda  with  alcohol  will 
produce  the  same  light  at  a  less  intensity. — 
Orange  color  is  obtained  by  the  combination  of 
alcohol  with  hydro.«hlorat«  of  calcined  soda. — 
Yellow,  by  alcohol,  and  nearly  all    the   hydro. 


chlorates,  in  proportion  of  one  of  the  first  to  three 
of  the  last.  An  emerald  green,  with  alcohol  and 
nitrate  of  copper;  green,  with  alcohol  and  hydro, 
chlorate  of  copper ;  blue,  with  alcohol  and  boracic 
acid. 

M.  Dupuytren  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  Feb. 
ruary,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  months, 
aged  57.  He  has  left  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  operating  surgeon  in  France,  and  |irobably  in 
Europe.  Domestic  affliction  preyed  upon  his 
mind  for  the  last  few  ye^rs  of  his  life.  He  has 
left  Madame  Beaumont,  his  only  daughter,  a  for. 
tune  of  nearly  7,000,000f.,  besides  a  legacy  of 
SOO.OOOf.,  to  found  a  chair  of  inedico.chirurgical 
pathology.  He  has  also  left  100,0lK)  crowns,  to 
found  an  asylum  for  twelve  aged  physicians. 


SUMMARY. 

The  River.— .The  Albany  Evening  Journa 
of  Tuesday  aays,  "  tbe  river  is  nearly  free  of 
ice.     A  sloop  has  arrived  at  Hudson." 

Kenebec  Road. — This  road  is  now  travelled 
over  by  very  many  persons,  and  we  have  observ. 
ed  lately  a  number  of  the  American  winter 
sleighs  andcarioles  in  town.  The  Maine  papers 
and  private  accounts  represent  the  timber  busi. 
ness  on  the  Kennebec  and  the  adjoining  streams 
as  the  most  active  for  many  years  past.  The  de. 
mand  for  hay  and  oats  a  little  beyond  our  lines  is 
almost  unlimited,  and  much  of  it  has  been  supplu 
ed  by  our  Canadian  habitants  at  20  dollars  a  hun. 
dred,  and  2^.  fid.  a  bushel.  The  demand  for  lands 
lOr  settlement  on  the  American  side  is  also  very 
great  and  the  rpirit  of  enterprise  which  the  peo. 
pie  of  Maine  display  in  advances  towards  us,  is 
astonishing  ;  a  few  years  must  make  the  route  of 
communication  quite  frequented,  and  give  Que- 
bec a  very  expeditious  intercourse  with  the  whole 
of  the  States  and  Europe. 

[From  the  Quebec  Gazette.] 
The  troops  frequently  viei<  the  ice  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  afternooitt  the  Royal  Artillery 
had  a  field-day  on  the  ice,  with  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, on  sledges,  going  through  a  number  of  ra- 
pid evolutions  with  their  guns,  firing  blank  cart- 
ridge with  great  despatch,  and  affording  an  ex. 
cellent  idea  of  the  mancBuvrifig  of  artillery  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Saluting  an  Earthquake. — We  mentioned  a 
day  or  two  since,  that  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Omoa,  (Central  America,)  »n  tbe  22nd  and  23d  of 
January,  It  was  occasioned,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Boston  Transcript,  by  an  eruption  of  a  moun- 
tain, east  of  Omoa — supposed  to  bo  tlie  Cong  re. 
hoy.  The  noise  was  like  the  aound  of  distant 
cannon  and  continued  18  hours.  It  was  heard  at 
the  Belize,  Honduras,  20U  miles  distant,  and 
teas  answered  by  a  salute  from  the  fort,  suppo. 
singrjt  to  proceed  from  a  nian.of.war  outside  the 
Keys. 

Hard  ro  Bicat. — We  are  informed  that  a  fe- 
male in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  has  given 
birth  to  seven  children  witliin  the  last  ten  months, 
four  at  one  birth  and  three  at  another, — [Rich. 
Va.  Compiler.] 

If  this  prolific  mother  was  of  that  complexion, 
"  incompatible  with  freedom"  what  a  treasure 
she  would  be  deemed. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Amerieom  of  yesterday. \ 
Steamboat  Explosion. — The  opening  of  the 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Western  waters  for 
the  present  season  has  already  been  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  exploiion  and  loss  of  lives. 
Nothing  short  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Con. 
grcss,  with  the  strictest  regulations  and  heaviest 
penalties,  can  effectually  prevent  the  risk  and  loss 
of  life  and  property  to  which  they  appear  to  be 
especially  subject  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 

The  Cincinnati  Republican  of  the  9'h  inst. 
slates  "  that  the  steamboat  Cavalier,  Captain 
Thompson,  burst  one  of  her  boilers,  on  her  pas. 
sage  from  New  Orleans  up  the  Misaijsippi,  about 
one  hundred  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
where  aha  now  lies.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk, 
who  was  standing  upon  the  boilerdeck,  was 
thrown  up  several  feet  and  landed  on  the  shore 
with  two  of  hia  ribs  broken.  Capt  Thompson 
I  was  confined  to  his  state  room  by  sickness,  and 


escaped  uninjured.  The  lat  Enginaer  died  a 
few  hours  previous  of  the  small  pox.  Several 
persons  were  injured,  and,  we  learn,  two  more 
killed.  The  boat  belonged  to  Ripley,  in  Ohio, 
owned  in  part  by  the  captain  and  clerk :  both 
very  deserving,  industrious  and  enterprising  men. 
The  crew  have  been  brought  to|Cincinnati  by  tba 
Wyoming,  captain  Holton." 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Ohio  adjourned  on  Mon- 
day the  9th  —after  a  session  of  14  weeks. 

The  American  schooner  Sophronia,  Amos 
Chick,  master,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
laden  with  piicb.pine  lumber,  rice  and  oats,  and 
bound  to  Msrtinique,  during  the  strong  gale  and 
hazy  weather  of  Friday,  struck  on  the  North, 
west  breakers,  bilged,  and  filled  immediately. — 
The  Crew  and  part  of  the  cargo  were  landed  at 
Mangrove  bay,  and  the  bull  of  the  vessel  waa 
being  towed  in  yesterday,  by  four  of  tbe  Somer. 
set  Pilot  Boats. 

The  brig  Enterprse,  Smith,  matter,  of  this 
port,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  from  Alexandria,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  destined  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  after  being  blown  off  the  coast, 
put  into  Bermuda,  where  the  slaves  were 
brought  up  on  Hokeas^Corpus,  and  liberated. 

The  Bermuda  papera  state  that  they  all  had 
been  provided  for  as  Mrvanu  in  families, 

American  Trade  with  Cuina. — This  trade  dur. 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  yeara,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  ves. 
sels  which  arrived  in  China  under  the  American 
flag,  and  departed  tlierefrora,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30(h,  1834.  The  whole  number  iss«. 
tenty-nine.  Of  these  33  sailed  for  New  York, 
13  for  Manilla,  9  for  Batavia,  6  for  Philadelphia, 

4  for  Boston,  3  for  Valparaiso,  4  for  Cowes,  1  for 
Lims,  1  for  Baltimore,  1  for  Salem,  1  for  the 
Texel,  1  for  Hamburgh,  1  for  Kamtschatka,  1  for 
Norfolk  Sound,  1  for  the  United  States  (port  not 
specified,)!  for  South  America  (port  not  speci* 
(led,) — [Journal  of  Commerce.] 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  in  t'le 
port  of  Buenos  Ayresduring  the  year  1B34  from 
foreign  ports,  was  261,  of  which  67  were  Ame- 
rican (in  1833,  91,)  61  British  (in  1832,  74.)  43 
Brazilian,  43  Sardinian,  14  Hamburg,  10  French, 

5  Bremen,  5  Danish,  4  Portngnese,  2  Neapolitan, 
2  Dutch,  2  Belgian,  and  of  Russian,  Chilian  and 
Roman,  1  each. 

From  Bermuda. — By  the  brig  Neptune  from 
Bermuda,  we  have  the  Bermuda  Gazette  of  3d 
instant.     The  following  are  extracts  : 

The  Rhadamanthut,  Steam  Frigate.—  Thia 
vessel  liaviiig  made  a  longer  stsy  here  than  was 
expected  on  her  arrival,  has  given  very  many  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  her;  and  the  aitentiooef 
Captain  Evans,  and  bis  officers,  has  added  much 
to  the  pleasures  attendant  on  such  an  inspection. 
To  those  who  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Rbadamanthus,  we  subjoin  a  few 
particulars  of  her  dimensions  as  well  as  of  her 
machinery,  to  assist  them  in  forming  some  idea 
of  the  size,  power,  Sic.  of  this  splendid  vessel. — 
The  Rbadamanthus  has  now  been  from  England 
about  nineteen  months,  and  ber  officers  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  her  qualities  aa  a 
sea  boat  and  fast  sailer. 

Length  165   feet. 

Breadth  inside  of  paddle.wLccls       46    " 

Tonnage  '  'Wf; . "" 

Eng:ne  Horse  power  Si 

Paddle.  Wheel,  diameter  21  feet. 

Boilers  hold  50  tons. 

Coals  '        300 

and  consumes  on  an  average  when  in  full  power, 
ene  ton  per  hour,  and  is  propelled  by  every  turn 
of  the  padd'ea  half  a  mile  ;  the  wheel  revolves 
usually  about  IB  timea  per  hour. 

Armament — 6  guns. — 1  34  lbs  long  gun  en  the 
forecastle — 1  32  long  gun  aft. — 2  32  short  on 
each  gangway. 

A  Sloop  of  War's  Complement  of  men. — 4 
Engineers  and  16  Stokers. 

Samuel  T.  Armatrong.  who  haa  baen  elected 
several  years  Lieut.  Governor  of  Maaaachuaatia, 
and  is  now  acting  Governor,  declinea  a  ra* 
election. 
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Boundary  Quarrel. — Ohio  and  Michigan,  the 
on«  a  Sute,  the  other  a  Ten  itory,  have  k  dispute 
•bout  th«  boundary  which  separates  the  north 
part  of  Ohio  from  the  South  part  of  Michigan. — 
Ohio  claims  to  run  a  line  from  the  South  point  of 
Lake  Michigan,  direct  to  Lake  Eric.  Tnis 
would  inciudt)  the  whole  of  the  Mauinee  Bay, 
and  its  sui  rounding  rich  lands.  These,  hereto- 
fore, we  believe,  have  been  in  possession  of 
Michigan.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  ordered 
its  Governor  to  take  possession  of  ihuse  UnJs. 
Michigan  says  she  will  resist,  and— according 
to  the  United  StatesGazeiio,  of  Phila  Je'.phia— "  a 
law  i«  published,  enacted  for  ilie  occasion,  which 
renders  it  criminal  for  any  one  to  hold  any  oiTice 
in  that  territory,  or  in  any  pan  of  it  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  unless  he  is  appointed  by  the  au« 
tkoriiies  of  that  territory,  or  uf  the  United  States. 
The  acting  Governor  has  ulso  giten  directions  to 
BrigadierGeuoral  J.  A.  Brown,  to  proceed  into  the 
disputed  territories,  and  there  ascertain  whether 
any  officers  are  holding  conimisyinns  under  the 
new  movement  of  Ohio,  and  if  so,  imniediaie'y 
to  enforce  the  act  against  them,  calling  to  his  aid 
the  potte  eontitatus,  if  necessary.  The  acting 
Governor  remarks,  that  there  is  but  one  feeling 
in  Michigan,  and  thst  is  deci(lcdly  against  Ohio. 
Of  course  his  Gzcvlli-ncy  means  out  of  the  dis. 
puted  territory.  In  obedience  to  instructions 
from  the  Executive,  General  Brown  announces 
that  the  critis  anticipated  has  arrived,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  orders  out  three  brigades,  and  gives 
notice  that  if  there  is  an  officer  in  them  who  is 
not  willing  to  peiil  "  life,  fortune  and  Uunor"  for 
the  territory,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  up  liu  coin. 
mission.  Thetie  general  orders  conclude  with 
the  expression  of  a  deteriuinaiion  never  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  the  invasion  of  their  soil,  whutevor 
force  Ohio  may  brin|;  against  them. 

General  Brown  attended  a  public  meeting  held 
in  the  disputed  territory,  and  was  very  roughly 
received.  The  meeting  refused  to  hear  him  and 
bis  instructions,  thoigh  subsequently,  tha»e  of  the 
meeting  who  were  friendly  to  the  authorities  uf 
Michigan,  organized  thcmseUes,  /listened  to 
General  B.    and  passed   a    resolutioa   approving 

the  procecdint;s  of  the  executive^  Tins  is  ihw 
present  hituuiiuii  of  tiie  diiipuie  'between  the 
autitreigu  State  uf  Ohio,  and  the  appanage,  Miclii. 
gan."    • 

Commerce  ofNkw  York. — The  amount  of  du- 
tics  which  accrued  at  the  port  of  New  York,  da- 
ring tlie  year  1834.  wus  $LU,183,152 

Amount  of  value  ol  Imports  for 
•ame  period,  76.87o,.')G5 

Value  of  do  for  1833,  ()<l,94 1,4(10 


Excess  in  183 1.  }  1.'>.9 13,965 

Showing  an   increase  in  the  uniount  of  goods 

imported  at  this  port,   of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

in  one  year,  and  that  a  year  of  unusual  mercan 

tile  embarrassment. 

Cvndition  of  the  Ohio  Hanks,  January,  1835. 

Capital  Stock,  §12.200,000 

Capital  paid  iu,  5.847,525 

Specie,  2  439.912 

Circulation,  .         4.5G4.8US 

Discounts,  0.799.247 

Circulation  over  ^.'i,  .    3.382,321 

Circulation  under  $5,  1,182,577 

The  whole    number    of  Banks  in    ihe  State  is 

twcoly-seveu.     The  laruost  capitul  is  that  of  the 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  which  is  two 

millions    of  dollars.      The    CoinnK^rciul,    Fr.-iiik- 

lin,  aiid  I.,af4yette  Dunks,  all  ut  Cincinnati,  Imve 

capitals    of  one    million    each.     Sover<il  oiht^rs 

have  capitals  of  halt  a  million,  and  several  of  one 

hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sracii. — The    Globe     state*   that   the  whole 
•moant   of  specie  imported   into    this    couutry 


Captain  King,  of  the  schooner  Despilch,  arrived 
last  evening  from  Omoa,  states  that  a  severe 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  that  place  en 
the  25ih  January.  An  Indian  village,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Omoa  with  all  its  inhabitants,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  or  four  men,  who 
were  up  in  ihe  nionntains.  Capt.  K.  was  one 
hundred  miles  distant  at  ihe  time,  and  I  eard  the 
report  like  a  cannon.  The  ashes  fell  to  the  depth 
of  an  ei<:hth  of  an  inch  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner. 


since  October,  1833,  is  $24,428,594.     Exported 
in  the  same  time,  $3,000,000. 

Naval. — The  United  States  Frigate  Constitu- 
tion, Commodore  Elliot,  sailed  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

List  of  OfHcers  attached  to  the  United  States 
Fritjate  Constitution  : 

Commodore  J.  D.  Elliot,  Commander. 

Lieutenants — J.  B.  Montgomery,  F.  Ellery, 
W.  C.  Nicholson.  E.  C.  Rutledge,  G.  F.  Pear- 
son, F.  E.  Neville,  L.  M.  Powell. 

1st  Lieut.  Marines,  J.  II.  Hardy. 

2d    do.         do.        Thos.  T.  Slone. 

Surgeon,  T.  J.  Boyd. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  I.  BrinkerhofT,  R.  Wood- 
worth, 

Purser,  II.  Etting. 

Chaplain,  J.  Everett. 

Master,  J.  Ferguson,  Second  Master,  J.  M. 
Berrin. 

Passed  Midshipmen,  J.  F.  Duncan,  C.  Steed, 
man,  J.  W.  Revere,  J.  VV.  Cook,  W.  T.  Muse, 
J.  L.  Henderson. 

Midshipmen— G.  T.  Sinclair,  G.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, R.  N.  Maflit,  T.  Oakes,  B.  F.  Shattuch, 
VV.  S.  Parkinson,  E  C.  Anderson.  S.  D.  Tren- 
churd,  E.  E.  Rodgors,  R.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  B. 
Lewis,  T.  S.  Haggcrty,  J.  II.  Tilghman. 

J.  E.  Dow,  Schoolmaster. 

J.  II.  Prince,   Captain's  Clerk. 

Geo.  C.  Thomas,  Purser's  Clerk. 

Boatswain,   W.  Hart. 

Carpenter,  J.  A.  Dickson. 

Gunner,  T.  Rilcy. 

Sailmaker,  N.  C.  L'llommcdieu. 

VicK  CoNstjLs  or  Portugal — The  President 
has  recognized  Jnhn  Vaughan,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Luig  F.  de  Figaniere,  of  New  York,  aa  Vice 
C  insuls  of  Portugal  fur  those  ports  respectively.  \ 

Liberality. — The  death  of  John  Stocking,  Jr.  i 
E»q.,    Mayor,   of  Mubilo,   was   mentioned  some  { 
days  a<;o.     He  was  a  much  esteemed  magistrate  I 
and  citizen,  but  died  leaving  a  large  family  with, 
out  property.     A   subscription    was    started   for 
their  benefit  by  sonic   generous  individuals,  and 
in  a  short  time  four  thousand  dollars  was  pledged  ; 
upon  it,  and  otter  sums  \\ere  expected. 

Ttiere  are  now  between  teven  and  eight  hun- 
dred slaves,   offered  by  their  owners,  in   various 
States  of  the  South  and  West,    to  the  American  ' 
Colonization  Society,  for  liberation   and  removal 
to  Liberia,  it  the  Socivty  had  the  means  of  send.  ' 
iiig  them.     Unfortunately  it  has  not.     Cannot  the 
benevolent    and    patriotic  of  tiiis  opulent  nation  ', 
furnish  ilio  ineuns  ?     Let  the  appeal  be  made,  and  ' 
we  arc  sure  they  will. — [National  Intelligencer.]  , 


[From  Ihe  Neio  Orleans  Bee,  Feb.  26M-] 
From  Mk.mco. — By  dates  from  Mexico,  the 
2d  instant,  we  have  received  advices  of  the  re- 
signation of  Santa  Anna  of  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Mexican  republic.  The  Congress  having 
nominally  accepted  his  resignation,  they  ordered 
the  election  of  President  for  a  subsequent  diy  ; 
and  elected  General  Miguel  Barragan,  President 
during  the  interval — through  the  influence  ol 
S;inia  Anna.  By  a  third  decree  of  the  Congress, 
the  ofliL-e  of  Vice-President  was  declared  null; 
so  thjt  -Gomez   Farias  was  obliged  to  resign. 

It  i.<  not  unlikely  ihJt  at  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent ad  decreed,  Santa  Anna  will  be  elected  per- 
petual chief  magistrate,  or  dictator,  of  the  fallen 
republic.  There  does  not  appear  to  bo  sufficient 
inielligenco  in  Mexico  to  warrant  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Liberty  never  existed 
where  knowledge  did  not  prevail. 


VARIETIES.  .    . 

From  late  Foreign  paper*.  . -^  \ 
Steam  navi(;ation,  by  Austrian  vessels,  has 
commenced  between  Trieste  and  Constantinople, 
touching  at  Corfu,  Nauplia,  Smyrna,  and  the 
Dardanelles,  from  which  latter  place  to  the 
capital  the  voyage  is  completed  in  from  14  to  18 
hours.  A  vessel  of  120  horse  power  is  building 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  enterprising  house  of  Chal- 
ton,  Whittal,  and  Co.,  British  merchants  at 
Smyrna. — [Hampshire  Telegraph.] 

Interior  of  Africa. — In  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Captain  M'Conochic  at  the  London  University 
ladt  week,  he  made  the  following  ob.<>ervations  : 
— "  It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  of  the  na. 
tions  of  the  interior  of  Africa  were  comparative, 
ly  in  a  state  of  civiliza:ion,  and  that  the  Govern, 
ments  under  which  they  existed  were  stable — 
Lilies  of  investigation  had,  by  tiie  expeditions  of 
various  travellers,  been  marked  out  uQ  the  tract 
now  sought  to  be  more  fully  explored,  from  the 
east,  the  west,  and  the  south  ;  it  was  an  expan. 
sion  of  those  lines  that  was  required  ;  it  was 
breadth  in  the  future  researches  that  must  be 
given  to  those  lines,  and  the  angles  contained  be- 
tween them  must  be  filled  up.  The  continent  of 
Africa  had  alreudy  been  penetrated  1400  miles 
north  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  coun- 
tries farther  north  were  foundtobethe  furthest 
advanced  in  the  art  of  civilized  life.  At  the  dis. 
tance  of  1400  miles  from  the  Cape  the  arts  of 
smelting  iron  and  copper,  and  of  carving  in  ivory, 
were  known.  Commerce  had  penetrated  in  that 
direction  nearly  1400  miles,  and  a  trade  to  the 
amount  of  X1600  had  been  carried  on  in  one  ex. 
pedition,  though  under  the  disadvantages  of  the 
commodities  of  tho  trading  having  been  convoyed 
in  wagons,  and  not  by  water." 

Civilization  and  Championship  of  England. — 
The  discussions  lespecting  this  pugilistic  dignity 
have  been  lately  reviveJ  in  the  sporting  circles. 
Some  time  ago  Ward,  the  present  nominal  pus. 
sessur,  was  challenged  by  a  well  known  charac- 
ter. Deaf  Burke,  to  sustain  his  pretensions  to 
the  honor.  An  offer  was  mado  to  slake  .i^200, 
oesides  the  right  to  the  title  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  Ward  at  first  consented  ;  but  after- 
wards refused  to  enter  the  lists  unless  tho  sum 
were  raised  to  i^30Q;  fnd  on  that  being  agreed  to, 
unless  it  were  made  jC500 — a  sum  which  Burke 
was  unable  to  collect.  This  conduct  of  Ward 
was  by  some  considered  capricious,  and  by  others 
pusillanimous  ;  so  that  at  a  late  meeting  upon 
the  subject,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried 
to  the  effect  that  the  maximum  stake  in  such  a 
contest  should  be  i^200,  and  that  it  Jem  Ward 
refused  to  come  forward  on  these  terms,  Buike 
should  assume  the  titlo  uf  Champion  of  England. 
— [London  paper.] 

Natural  Histort. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  by  M.F.  Cuvier, 
on  the  growth  of  feathers,  hair,  and  the  quill  of 
the  porcupine,  among  a  variety  of  curious  infor* 
mation  it  was  remarked  that  the  hair  of  certain 
animals,  though  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  part 
of  the  skin,  has  a  very  acuto  sense  o.**  touch,  as 
in  the  cat  ;  for  it  was  observed,  if  the  smallest 
particle  of  dust  fall  on  the  fur  of  this  animal,  it  is 
immediately  sensible  of  it,  and  endeavors  to  shako 
it  off. 

Princess  de  Chimav. — The  Princess  de  Chi- 
may,  formerly  Madame  I'allien,  so  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  the  part  she  played  during 
the  first  French  revolution,  died  on  the  I5th 
of  January  at  her  chateau  at  Chimay.  She  was 
born  in  Spain,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Gabarus, 
who  was  twice  Minister  of  the  Finances  of  that 
country.  Before  the  Revolution  she  had  marri. 
ed  M.  de  Fontenay,  a  Councillor  in  the  Roticn 
Parliament.  In  1789,  she  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  prevalent  Revolutionary  opinions. — 
On  passing  through  Bordeaux,  subsequently  to 
the  memorable  Khh  of  August,  she  waf  arres. 
ted,  but  the  celebrated  Member  of  the  Conven. 
lion,  Tallien,  being  in  that  city,  she  captivated 
him  by  her  beauty.and  through  his  interposition 
was  released.  On  returning  to  Paris,  she  was 
again  thrown  into  prison,  and  only  restored  to 
liberty  in  1794.  It  was  then  she  became  known 
under  the  name  of  Madame  Tallien,  and  acquired 
that  fame  which  she  long  retained.    On  Talii(  n'a 
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a.pirture  for  Egypt.  Madame  Tallien  remained 
in  Parii,  where  ahe  was  eurrouuded  wiih  wor- 
■bippert.  Among  them  was  Barras,  Member  ol 
the  Directory,  through  whoae  credit,  u  niuat 
•rer  be  aaid  to  her  honor,  ahe  nobly  rendered  m- 
numerable  aervice  lo  the  victima^f  the  Revolu- 
lion,  by  whom  ahe  waa  graielully  cMtd  Notre 
JMme  de  ban  Secourt.  She  waa  often  a  rival  ot 
Joaephine  Bonaparte,  but  never  could  obtain  the 
•lighetat  access  to  Napoleon's  good  grace.  When 
Tallien  returned,  she  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  declared  that  all  tiea  with  him  were  severed. 
In  1805  she  married  M.  de  Caraman,  who  in 
1815,  aasumed  the  title  of  Prince  de  Chimay. 

Th »  bourgeoisie,  aad  anbsUntial  citizens  gene- 
rally, begin  to  complain  of  the  exelu$ivenesa  of 
Louit  Philippe't  entertainments.  At  first  the 
Vitixen  King  !  used  lo  make  his  invitations  very 
general ;  but  lately  at  a  grand  concert  at  the 
palace,  none  but  nobles,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
deputies,  were  to  be  seen. 

The  Tribune  was  again  aeized  and  auppressed 
for  the  107ih  time,  on  5tli  February — not  as  was 
aaid  for  a  biographical  article  on  M.  Argout,  but 
for  certain  statements  relative  to  an  alleged  ar- 
rangement made  by  Gen.  Bernard  in  New  York, 
4>ii  the  subject  of  the  25  million  indemnity. 

JMuaic  makes  its  nobles  we  find ;  for  Bellini, 
!for  his  new  opera  of  the  Puritani  has  received 
Kbe  decoration  of  the  legion  uf  Honor. 

Mbter-bekr,  baa  recently  been  elected  a 
(foreign  jassociato  of  the  Aeademie  de$  Beaux 
ArUMd  the  King  hadapproved  the  choise. 

We  have  before  us,  says  a  Paris  paper,  the 
Royal  Almanac  of  Spain  tor  1835,  and  find  in  the 
list  of  the  Grand  Crottet  of  the  order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  the  name  of  M.  Rothschild.  This 
dignity  confers  on  whoever  is  invested  with  it, 
the  title  of  Most  Excellent.  Hitherto  M.  Iloth*. 
child  has  been  very  silent  in  Paris  about  this  new 
favor  from  Matia  Christina — a  favor  conferred 
upon  the  eve  of  his  paying  several  millions 
At  any  rate,  the  admission  of  an  laraelitish  capiial- 
ist  into  the  Catkolie  order  of  Isabella,  is  a  proof 
of  the  progreas  of  ideas  in  Spain,  and  especially  of 
tbe  irresistible  progress  sf  the  power  of  money, 
-  over  the  most  invcterato  prejudicea  in  the  hab> 
its  of  a  mation. 

The  following  atatement  characterizes  at  once 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  tbe  vir- 
(uta  which  auch  scenes  soiRetimes  call  into  play  : 

Lately,  near  tiernani,  a  ('arliat  party  captured 
about  forty  persons,  men  and  women,  who  were 
going  to  St.  Sebastians  with  provisions.  In 
conformity  with  the  orders  of  Dju  Carlos  they 
should  all  have  been  ahot,  but  the  Chief  who 
took  them,  contented  himself  with  ordering  the 
execution  of  seven  only  out  of  the  party.  Four 
men  and  three  women  were  designated  by  lot. 
One  of  the  women  had  three  children  at  home. 
She  obtained  permission,  before  dying,  lo  see  her 
twnily,  which  was  near  bv.  Alter  a  brief  inter- 
view with  them,  her  husband,  deeming  that  she, 
better  than  himself  could  provide  fur  their  chil. 
dren,  offurod  to  take  her  place  as  the  victim,  was 
•ccepted,  and  with  the  other  six — shot  i 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Account  or  his  Election. — The 
election  over  in  an  hour  and  three  quariera  in  the 
whole  \  And  anyihiiig  so  well,  so  sensibly,  so  C'oety 
vislj  nicely  conducted,  I  never  saw  before.  The 
returning  officer,  James  Lees,  Esq  just  as  polite 
and  amiable  looking  a  young  man  as  can  be  ima< 
gined.  Mr.  Fielden  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshua 
.  Milne,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Travers.  I 
waa  proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  and 
■econded  by  Mr.  Hague.  Here  was  si-nse.  We 
had  no  placarda  ;  we  had  no  addiess  ;  we  asked 
no  man  for  a  vote  ;  we  did  not  aak  tbe  collective 
body.  We  had  nothing  of  expense  of  any  aort 
•Ten  for  our  own  personal  entertainment.  Here 
waa  no  nonaenae  ;  no  flattery ;  no  coaxing  ;  no 


bombast;  nor  waa  there  any  nonsense  aboat  "stop.  11 
ping  the  supplies."  "Wo  told  our  consfiiuenta 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  feel  giateful  to  the  King 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  that  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  take  care  to  avoid  every  thing  tending 
to  thwart  his  servants,  if  they  appeared  to  be  die. 
posed  to  act  in  conformityto  the  good  of  hispeopK  : 
and  that  nothing.we  are  resolved,  should  induce  us 
to  give  our  countenance  to  anyfactious  proceeding, 
having  for  its  object  to  lessen  the  constitutional 
weight  and  auih  irity  of  the  King  or  of  the  Lords. 
In  all  which  we  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of  our 
constituents. — [Political  Register.] 

Neves  DesrAiR. — A  recent  London  paper  givca 
thia  account  of  a  whole  crew  saved  by  the  ener- 
gy and  example  of  the  commander. 

In  the  Mangles  from,China  came  passenger 
Gapt. Theaker,  of  the  late  ship  Earl  of  Eldon, 
which  was  destroyed  at  sea,  by  her  cargo  of 
cotton  igniting,  when  on  her  passage  from  Bom. 
bay.  The  Captain's  conduct  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  what  may  be  effec  ted  under  the  most 
distressing  privations  and  difficulties,  by  skill 
and  selfpos9es:$ion.  In  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  safely  conducted  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, amounting  in  number  to  forty. five  per- 
sons, in  two  boats  (one  a  long  boat  about  22  feet 
by  7  feet,  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  thirty- 
five  persons,  bread,  water,  provision*,  chart, 
compass,  &c.,  the  other,  a  jolly-boat,  containing 
10  persons.)  across  a  space  ot  the  Indian  Ocean 
of  nearly,  1,050  miles,  weathering  two  storms, 
and  ill  13  days  carried  them  into  p2.rt  (Port  Louis) 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  or  any  real  ex- 
tremity  of  suffering  beyond  that  inseparable  from 
their  situation. 

Origin  of  the  Word  Quiz. — Very  few  worda 
ever  took  such  a  run,  or  waa  saddled  with  so 
many  meanings,  as  this  monosyllable  ;  and.  how- 
over  strange  the  word,  'tis  still  more  strange  that 
not  one  of  our  lexicographers,  from  Bayley  to 
Johnson,  ever  attempted  an  cxplanition,  or  gave 
a  derivation  of  it.  The  reiison  ip  very  obviou*. 
It  is  because  it  hsa  no  meanJRg,  nor  is  it  derived 
from  any  language  in  the  world  ever  known  from 
the  Babylonish  confusion  to  this  day.  When 
Richard  Daly  was  patentee  of  the  Irish  theatres 
he  spent  the  evening  of  a  Saturday  in  company 
with  many  of  the  wita  and  men  of  fashion  of  the 
day  :  gambling  was  introduced,  when  the  mana- 
ger staked  a  largo  sum  that  he  would  have  spoken, 
all  through  tiie  principal  streets  of  Dublin,  by  a 
certain  hour  next  day,  Sunday,  a  word  having  no 
meaning,  and  being  derived  from  no  known 
language — wagers  were  laid,  and  stakes  de 
posited.  Daly  repaired  to  the  theatre,  and  dis- 
patched all  the  servants  and  supernumeraries 
with  the  word  "  Quiz,"  which  they  chalked  on 
every  door  and  every  shop  window  in  town.-'— 
Shops  being  shut  all  next  day,  every  body  going  to 
and  coming  from  their  diflcrcnt  places  of  worship 
saw  the  word,  and  every  body  repeated  it,  so  that 
"Quiz  "was  heard  all  through  Dublin;  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  strange  a  wo.d  being  on  every 
door  and  window  caused  much  surprise,  and  ever 
since,  should  a  strange  story  be  attempted  to  be 
passed  current,  it  diawa  forth  the  expression — 
you  are  quizzing  me. 

ExTRAORUiNARv  SuiciDK  IN  Fkanc'e. — A  dash- 
ing young  man,  who  frequented  the  best  soiiety, 
conceived  the  design  of  committing  suicide, 
which  he  executed  in  the  following  singular  man. 
ner,  a  fuw  evenings  aince  : — After  having  arran- 
ged  himself  in  full  dress  as  tor  an  assembly,  he 
lighted  six  tapers,  and  placed  them  in  order  round 
his  bed,  and  near  the  latter  was  a  pan  of  charcoal. 
The  deluded  man  gaily  said  to  his  neighbors, 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  long  voyage,  and 
immediately  entered  his  room,  which  he  was  to 
leave  no  more  alive.  The  faial  charcoal  was  ig- 
nited, and.  in  two  hours  he  was  found  lifeless. — 
[Galignani  1 
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PATK.\'T  II AMMBRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMU 
RA1L.UUAI>  itPIICUi). 

S^*  Rullruitit  Spikra  ol  rv.  ly  tlt;Hcri|)(inn  rii|Uireil, 
iimUt:  at  the  Albany  Mpike  Kutiory. 

8pikea  made  at  the  .itiovu  Kactury  are  recnnimeiided  lo 
the  public  ad  auperiur  lu  any  thing  ul  ihe  kind  now  in  uae. 

Snip  and  Buai  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  bead, 
ao  as  no(  to  almit  water. 

Ordeia  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  RR  ASTU5  COR- 
NING H  CU.,  Albany,  or  to  TilOM4S  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  scp(.l3-ly 


duo 
40      do.     li      ,io. 
300      uo.    %        do.      i 
iMW      do.    ^      do.      j 
soon  expected. 
:<S30  do.  of  Edse  Hail*  of  96  lbs.  |ier  yard,  with  the  re 
quinite  chain*,  keyn  dind  pin*. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  90,  33,  anil  36  iarlK-s  dUmctt  p 
rw  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aud  of  00  iucbi-s  diamelt-P 
fur  LocoiuotivK  whirels 

Axles  of  2i,  -Xi,  il,  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3i  inclies  dtaairier  toi 
Railway  Care  aud  LrfKoniutives  ul  piiient  iroa. 

The  iibove  wiil  be  soUl  liee  ol  duiy,  tu  Soiie  GoverM- 
nieiils  and  Incurftorated  Uoveriinienis,  and  itie  Drawback 
:aken  in  prf.rt  )iaynieni.  A.  It.  <>.  RALSTON. 

V  South  Kroiit  street,  Pliiladelphia. 

Models  and  iianiplesui  all  thedilTereiiikii.dtot  Rails, 
Ch:iirs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spike*,  and  i»|ilicinc  ri«ir«,lii  iiKe 
both  in  thia  couniry  and  Orcai  Bi  itain,  will  be  rxliiliiitil  lu 
lhn,ieili«p(>sed  i<>  •■xaniiyn' ih»-ni  d'lBi  'wr 

PATENT    RAILROAD,   SHIP  AM)  BOAT 
SPIKEie. 

!I3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
fur  aale  avery  extenrive  aifsortmciit  of  Wruu^tlrt  Spikrs 
and  Nails,  rr<iin  :i  m  10  inches,  ninnuraciured  by  the  aub- 
.>cri!ier's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alici  fivi'.  >ear8  suc- 
cessful «|>«;raiion  and  n<  w  almost  uuivrrsal  u<^e  in  ihc-  Viii. 
led  Sialea  (as  well  as  Ensljod,  where  the  suhscrittrr  ob- 
tained a  Puient,)  are  found  xuperior  lu  any  ever  ofierid 
in  market. 

Haitruad  Conipanips  may  be  supplied  wUh  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  honda  gnitable  in  the  h»le«  in  iron  rails, 
to'any  ani<iunt  and  on  ahurt  notice.  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
rodJa  now  in  progress  in  the  Uiiiiiil  Stales  are  lasiencd 
with  Hpikes  maile  at  the  aliove  oanifnl  lactn.y — lor  whirli 
pur|M>se  they  ais  louiii!  iiivaluublr,  as  their  adhesion  is 
inure  than  double  any  coinnion  »pikca  made  by  (he  liaoi- 
iner. 

itj"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  aiti^nded  to. 

HENRV  BURDEN,  A^ent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S3I. 

\^  8pikei!  art  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  hy   I.  ■ 
k.i  Townecnil,  Albany, and  ilie  principal  Iron  Merchaiita 
In  Albany  and  Tny  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  ii-i  Waierstrrel,  Ni-w- 
York  ;    A.M.   Jones,  Philndelphia  ;  T.  JanviLira,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  k  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  3. — Railroad  Companies  would  ilo  well  to  forward 
theiroiders  aa  early  aa  |>raciicable,aalhe  8ut>»rribir  is  dV- 
sirousofexieiiding  the  manufaciuiing  mi  as  lo  keep  )>are 
wiih  the  daily  increasing  demand  fur  his  Spike*. 

lJ2oain  II.    BtJRDEN. 

SVRVEVINO  AND    RNCJINEKKIKO 
IXSTRVMENT8. 

S:3~TXe  subscrber  nianula('tuie<4  all  kinds  of  Inslru- 
nieiits  in  his  piotes.xion,  warranlrd  e(|iiul,  if  i  oi  »iipeiiur, 
III  principle:)  ol  cu9iructiiLn  ai:d  workiiiiiiikhip  lo  uny  im- 
ported or  maiMilaciurett  Inihe  Ui'iled  Siutrs;  sevrial  ul 
which  are  f-Diiiely  new  .  among  wliivh  air  an  Impiovcd 
Conipa^s.  with  aTrliscnpe  attaiUicd,  by  which  anfltscao 
lie  taken  wiih  or  without  tha  iisc  ol  the  medlK,  wiih  im.-i- 
f.-ct  accuracy — also  a  Hailroaii  (ioniomctcr,  wiib  IwoTtl. 
escopo: — and  a  Leviling  Instruniei.t,  with  a  tJcjiiomcicr 
alliched,  raiticularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purp<iacs. 
WAI.  J.  YcUMJ, 
MathewHtica !  InsliUu.enl  Maker, 

No.  O  Dock  St  ,  Pnliadelphla. 

Thefol'owing  recomnicndaiions  are  respecttully  suh- 
iniited  lo  Kngiueers,  Surveyois,und  utiicraiuurt'Sicd. 

.tialtimorr,  Irij-i. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiriesrespectins  the  iffsirunitnts  man- 
ufactured by  ihce,  now  in  use  un  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  •  heertglly  luinifh  ihee  the  roltowin^  li.l<-r- 
iituiiou  Ihe  whole  number  of  LeveU'  ii<  v  in  |><>«>ersii  n 
ol  the  depaninciit  ot  coiisiruction  oi  thy  make  is  sevm 
The  whole  nun  ber  ol  Ihe  "  Improved  Compass'*  ia  ci|'li( 
Thexcare  all  exclutiveof  the  number  in  the  service  ul  tha 
Kiif  iiieer  and  iiradualiun  Ueparuneni. 

Both  Levels  and  Compassee  aie  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  butliule  iepairi>.excspt  fiuoi  accidciils 
lo  which  all  inntriuneiii^iofihe^kiiidare  liable. 

I  have  luiiHd  ihai  thy  patten's  lor  the  level*  and  com- 
)ia9:<e»  have  lieen  preteired  by  my  assisiaiii*  generally,  lo 
any  others  in  U3c,  and  ihe  lm|«ruvcd  Compaas  i^  8U|K'rior 
lo  any  oilier drscripiioii  ol  Uoiiioineier  I hal  we  have  te( 
tried  in  layini;  the  railr  on  ihU  Koad. 

This  insiruiiienl,  more  recently  improved  wiih  a  rever- 
sing telesco|ie,  ill  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leave*  the 
en^jneer  scaroely  any  thins  to  deciie  in  ihe  furinaiion  i>r 
convenieiiie  ol  the  Coii>|.ass.  It  in  indeed  the  liow(rr>ni- 
picielv  ailai  till  lo  lairial  an|:Iea  olany  himple  and  <  Leap 
iiisiiumei.t  lliul  1  have  yet  keen,  snd  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prrifrred  to  all  oibcrt  now  in  u^e  for  lay  li>^  of 
raiU— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  beaa'hichiy 
appiecialcd  I'oi  eoiiiioon  surteying. 
Re.->p<ciUilly  ihv  Irirnd, 
J.\.MKS  P.i^TABLER,  Snp'tofConvtruciJon 

ol  Baltimore  and  (Jhiu  RailroaU. 
Philadelphia,  February,  I88S. 

Hivin:  for  the  lust  two  yeais  made  Constant  uve  o 
.Mr.  Yoiiiii;'*  "  I'alcni  Improved  Compass, >>  1  can  salt  ly 
say  I  believe  it  t<>  tie  niucli  superior  to  any  othei  insirumei  t 
olliie  kind,  iiow  in  um-,  anil  as  such  moalcheerlully  le- 
conimend  il  to  l^ngiiieeis  aud  Hurviyorf. 

C  II.  (ilLU,  Iwvil  Kiifineer. 
Germanitiwii,  Kebruaiy.  Ib33. 

For  a  year  paifl  I  have  nred  In^iruiiieni,  mule  by  Mr. 
W.i.  Y(Un:,ol  rhiladclphia,  in  wlnrh  Ik  ban  eouiWln  d 
the  pro|>eiiier  ol  a  I'heodoliie  with  the  ct  niincn  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  iha  t 
purpose. 

H£NRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Enc .  Philad. 

ml  ly  Oeruiaat.  and  Norfist  Railroad 
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METEOROLUGICAL  RECORD. 
r^       Jif«p<  at  AvoyOe  Ferry,  Red  Rieer,  Lou.— {Lot.  31.10  N.,  Long.  91.59  W.,  nearly.) 

rOK    THE   MONTH   OP   DECEMBER,    1834. 


Thermometer. 


Mom.   Noon.    Nigbt 


Dec.     1 

"  8 

"  3 

"  4 

•^  5 

"  6 

"  7 

••  8 

..  9 

"  10 

»  11 

"  12 

"  13 

"  14 

"  15 

"  16 

..  17 

"  18 

"  19 

'«  20 

"  21 

"  22 

«  23 

..  24 

"  25 

"  26 

«  27 

"  28 

"  29 

"  30 

"  31 


58 

75 

68 

61 

66 

61 

44 

67 

44 

32 

64 

48 

53 

61 

60 

42 

64 

6(1 

44 

66 

64 

38 

47 

45 

39 

48 

45 

41 

42 

43 

37 

59 

56 

as 

61 

56 

32 

61 

56 

56 

70 

60 

36 

70 

63 

43 

n 

79 

57  • 

59 

57 

54 

65 

61 

50 

58 

60 

52 

54 

42 

48 

52 

51 

51 

56 

54 

ff2 

57 

58 

58 

72 

67 

56 

70 

53 

41 

50 

48 

31 

64 

S5 

51 

65 

59 

38 

65 

61 

44 

62 

60 

34 

59 

54 

Wind. 


BR 

calm 

N 

calm 
calm 

8 
NW 

N 
NE 

calm 


Weather,  Remarks,  &c. 


NW 

calm 

NW 

calm 


Cloudy — rain  in  the  evening 

clear — at  noon  U.  8.  snag-boats  went  up  Red  River  to  clear  out  the 

[rait — three  Mteam  and  four  keel  boats, 
cloudy — white  frost,  and  rain  in  the  morning — Red  River  rising 

. .    — heavy  rain  all  day 
clear  all  day 
cloudy — rain  in  the  evening 

. .    — white  front — clear  in  the  evening 

. .    all  day 

. .    — hail  in  the  morning — rain  at  noon — clear  in  the  evening 
clear — light  white  frost 

, .    — heavy  white  frost  and  cloudy  in  theevening 
. .    all  day 

, .    — light  white  frost 
. .    all  day 

cloudy — rain  in  the  morning  and  all  'lay 
. .    — clear  at  noon — Red  River  rising 
. .    — rain  morning  and  noon — cloudy  evening 
. .    — rain  all  day 

. .    — io^gy  morning — rain  noon  and  night 
— rain  oli  day 

— thunder  before  day — rain  at  noon — clear  evening 
. .    all  day 
clear  all  day 

.    — heavy  white  frost 

.    all  day — Red  River  ;on  a  [stand 

.    — white  frost 

.    all  day 

.    — heavy  white  frost 


Red  River  rose  tliis  month,  21  feet  1  inch. 


Below  high  water,  8  feet  10  inches. 


PER 

CENT. 

Par. 

Jitk. 

Cffer. 

100 

118 

— 

50 

105 

104^ 

, 

106 

1051 



9U 

91 

lOU 

116 

114 

100 

.^ 

__ 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 



106 

105 

100 

98 

98 

100 

120! 

liO 

PRICES  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS, 

At  tXe^ew-Y'ork  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

MARCH   20,    1835. 


Moltawk  and  Hudson 

Pateraon.. ; 

^ia^atoga 

Harlem 

Bojtton  and  Providence .... 

New-Jersey   Railroad    and 

Transportation  Line... 

Cantden  and  Amboy 

Providence  and  Stonington . 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton . . 
Uiita  and  Schenectady .... 


JiS^ricultut'itl  4*  JWerhauieai 
REPOSITORY, 

AND    OFFICE    OF    THE 

NEW.YORK  FARMER, 
MECHAIVICS*   iHAOAZI.^E, 

AND 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 

Km,  3d  Wall  Mtreet,*  Ne wYork,  and 
BS  5l«rtlt  Pearl  »tr«e«,  Albany. 

Where  may  also  be  had   the 
AMERIC  AN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  ok  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS.    AND    INTERNAL    IM- 

PROVE3IENT8. 
PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS, 
EULOGY  ON   LA  FAYETTE. 


TR^ILBO.M)  AND  (MNAL  MAP. 
HIS  long  pruiiiism  Map  is  how  rrailyHir  (hose  w It. i 
wish  It.  Its  fize  is';!  by  lOliichey.  Il  U  |uii  up  in  a  eon 
VKuiriil  iiocket  Ibriii,  111  iiM>roccui-oviT«,  and  uccniiipiiiiied 
liyuvvrTU  psf (^  i,l  li  tirr  pres*,  giving  a  c..nci»f  U.M;ri|H 
ti>iii  or,  iir  rcrereiicu  to,  each  Koad  arnl  (J.inaldrliiiviaeiloii 
tlMMa|i.  It  wlllalgobe  put  up  III  .A/drWc  I'a^rr'cuvt-i*  su 
as  to  be  forwarded  l»y  iiialt  lu  any  pari  of  ihu  couiiiry  ;  i!i« 
puatage  uf  which,  cunuul  excet'd  44,  and  piobably  liut  :I5 
cenu,  to  aay  uari  of  the  county. 

PaMlstwU  at  a  Wall  strsat,  N.  Y  ,  by 
*Wtf  D.K.  MINOR. 


SUPERIOR 
GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS. 

The  8ub»crib«r  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
4upiily  ol  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  growth 
of  1814;  mnon;  which  are  all  the  finest  cab- 
ba«e8,  caulilluwer.  brocolie,  radishen.  peas, 
lie  ,  (hat  are  culiivaied  in  England,  France, 
aud  H.iliaiiil,  toeetlitr  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
^dvantujfe  In  our  own  touniry,  ami  which  are  frown  ex- 
pressly lor  my  u*e  Iroiii  niock  rurnished  and  raised  by  the 
most  ex|)erienced  eartlenrrs  in  (his  country  ;  in  short,  ev. 
ery  article  emanating  irom  my  store  1  warrant  genuine 
and  fre«h. 

Also,  skinless  oat.-i,  potaros  oat*.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  ve<sn»'"l  ryo  grai*,  while  clover,  lucerne  or 
Frsnch  clover,  orchard  grdss.  Herd's  tfTtaa,  while  ."nul- 
berry,  and  yellow  locust  .«eed«,  spring  tares  or  veiches, 
gi-nxiine  ni.-tnsel  wuizel,  ai.d  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds  well  worth  the  :ii;eniion  of  tarniers. 

Canary,  llenip.  Itape  and  other  bird  seeds  ;  wholesale 
ile.tlers  supplied  on  arconiniodating  lernio.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnii«hed  on  application,  ss  also 
ca(alorriirs  of  wh<ds  collection. 

The  llower  seed  depar  nient  embraces  the  choicest  vari 
ety  to  be  loun»l  in  tlii.-«  conntn ,  in  whieh  are  included 
choice  d  lubte  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinks,  Uermaii  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal 
sani-*,  with  an  tddiiion  of  several  new  varieties,  accoin|)a> 
ni«d  with  a  pi inted direction  forculture  and  nianagenieni. 

Order*  will  b.;  punctually  attended  to  and  carelully 
packed  and  I'orwarde  I  as  Jirected,  but  as  the  colUction  of 
distant  debt*  are  cfien  ir>iublei>nme  and  sonictimoa  imprar- 
t'cable,  it  is  desir  :d,iliat  ^alisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
perxon'  in  Albany,  when  the  order  ii<  noi  arrompanicd 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBIJRN. 

347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

•»*  Mr.Thorburn  is  also  Agent,  an  I  »ill  at  all  limes  re- 
ceive '•uhirripiKin.'i.  forllieNiew  YoaaFARMKR  and  Ame- 
rican Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Ui/articrly  Joirnal  of  Ag- 
rlcultuie,  M-rh»iii'S  and  Manufacturev ;  Mkciiahics* 
Mauazirr  and  Refisturof  InvsntioDs  and  Improvements- 
and  the  Amkrican  RAiLRnADJotrRNAi.  and  Advocate  of  In- 
terna I  linprovoments;  publ  shed  at  No.  33  Wall  street  N. 
Y.,  by  U.  K.  Minor.  F— fobl  iI 

H         AGENT)?  FOR  NRW  PUBLICATIONS 
ENRY    G.    WUOllllULL,  of   Wh^atlmd.   Monroe 
county,  New  York,  If  Mgent  for  the  following  Piibtcaiioiis: 

Tilt!  New  York  American  Uaily,  at  910  00  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  •5.00— Bemi-Wcekly,  at  (4  On  in  advance. 

The  Aoicrican  Railroad  Joarnal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  pel 
annum. 

The  Meclisanics'  Magazine, two  Tolumes  aj  e.ir,  at  $3.00 
pel  aiinuui. 

The  Uuarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  andMochanics, 
at  ^.Ull  per  amiiini,  or  $1.^  |ier  iiuoiber. 

The  Family  M.'\gNziiiu,4IO  pages  a  year,  at  |1  50  In  ad- 
vance 

'I'hi-  .Monthly   RetHViiiory  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Kiiowli  dse,  of  3ti  pases  a  month,  at  91  no  in  advance 
now    ill  the  5in  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.05  ' 

Tlie  Ladies'  Cumpaniou,  of  54  pages  a  uiaiitfa,  at  t3.0b 
(isr  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Roclivster  Gem,  at  91-50  in  advaiKe. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Monrocouniy,  will  be  promptly  atlandid  to.  September 
'».  »834.  B«v6  Cir. 


RAII.ROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  tL  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescription  of 
castings  required  lor  railroads.  K-Iy  febl« 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

t^  Compasses  of  various  sizes  aid  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  t«- 
getber  with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  snd  sold  by 

E.  li  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3I  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

STEPHENSON, 

Bmlderofa  superior  ttyle  oj  Paitengtr  Cart  for  Hail- 
road, 

No.  364  Elizabethstrect,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
|t3-  RAILROAD    COMPANIES    would    do    well  to 
e«aniiiie  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  set-n 
on  that  part  if  the  New- York  and  Hailsm   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J^tf 

RAILROAD  CAR 'WIIEEI.S  AND  BOXESf 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
13-  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  « heels 
complete  at  ihe  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Pateraon,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Also,  CAR  SPRINGS.  [  .. 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  turned  complete. 
Ji  ROGERS.  KETCHVM  fc  OR08VEN0R. 

. • 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

[^  SI.V10N  FAIRMAN,  of  the  village  o(  Lansiiig 
burgh,  in  ihe  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  ofNew- 
York,  has  invente<*  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  WroughtNailswith  srjnare  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  Isny  lUd  nails 
in  a  niin'ite,  and  In  the  same  proportion  larger  sizes, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  isbammereiJ  and  cornea 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beinii  clenched  is  good  and  sure  One  horse 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aid  may  easily 
be  applieil  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  isin- 
operation  Said  Fairmanwill  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  forihp.m 
assoon  asthey  may  be  male,  and  on  the  must  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hallofhispatent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
Any  person  desiring  luriher  information,  or  to  f.urchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Lansingburgh. 

AueuHtl.'S.  I8.'B. A2.3trRMhF 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE. 

i^The  Proprietors  of  ilie  Mill  Dam  Foundry  ntferifor 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  e,i|abllshment,  stiuated  one 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvniicnts  runsist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  Aoitte,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  maktug  boilers  for  /.ocsaistios 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  2.  BlacktmitA't  SAf,  50  feet  by  30.  fitted  » ilb  cranes 
fur  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  House.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  puttln( 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  l>est  Engine* 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  establiali- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
190  fe^t  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equni  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  fillid  with  lathes,  Ac  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  copable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
llamineis,  one  of  which  is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupula  Furnaceij,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  >'^  horse  Bteain  Engine,  winch  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  Ao  Lon  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  t woCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  Jkc.  filled 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Feuudiy  is  a  largT 
ware-houie,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Caatings  o 
Hydraulic  Presses,  lA)comntive  and  other  Pteam  Eiiglnese 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  ^liaH*,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ice.  *.c. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo^t  durablemadrials,  under  the 
direction  «f  a  very  kcientiAc  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valo';. 

No.  6.  A  building,65  feet  by  36, containing  a  largeMack 
of  chiuineys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  Thi* 
building  is  at  prrf>eiit  used  as  a  boarding  house,  and  can 
ai:coBimodate  a  large  number  of  oirn. 
.  No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining couotiiig  room,  several  store  roonu,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large lott  for  storing  pal- 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  establishment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
Other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harborw  of-Bofton,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  3.^  (o  30  cents  per  ton.  ctoine  of  lb« 
largest  JoIm  of  Iron  work  bsve  been  completetl  at  this  e«ta- 
blishmcrt;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumpa 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Y  aid  Charlesioa. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  iMrfiig  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providenct^  an4 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  roa«l,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Penn>ylvania,  were  built  at  these  woiks. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  IS 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderr ,  besides  a  great  quaMily 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  aniiiun. 

For  leraisi,  apply  to 

TH08.  J.  ECKL£Y,Treaa'.  Ac,  Boaton,  01  to 
BOBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphl*. 

Boaton,  Oec.80. 1B34.  *^ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW-YORK,  MARCH  'iS,  lti:»5. 


Avery's  Rotary  Steam  Engine  —  ap- 
flied  to  a  Locomotive, — We  were  much  gra- 
tified, yesterday,  with  an  'rtcursion  to 
Newark,  on  the  Railroad,  the  cars  being 
drawn  a  part  of  the  way  by  Mr.  Avery's 
Rotary  Engine. 

This  is  the  first,  and  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied to  know  that  it  has  proved  an  entirely 
t-uccessful  application,  of  this  ingenious, 
yet  exceedingly  simple  engine,  to  Railroad 
uses.  Mr.  Avery  had,  for  near  two  years, 
one  of  these  Engines  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  his  machine  shop  at  Syracuse — 
which  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that 
it  might  be  applied  to  other  purposes  ;  and 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  success 
which  has  crowned  his  efforts,  he  has  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine,  which  is  now  in  use  on 
the  Newark  Railroad,  performing  that  part 
of  the  route  only  between  the  Hackensack 
and  Newark.  Theie  being  no  revolving 
platform  at  Jersey  City,  it  does  not  yet  run 
through  the  whole  line. 

Mr.  Avery  is  unfortunate  in  the  road  on 
which  he  makes  his  first  trial.  A  straight 
and  smooth  road  is  necessary  in  order  to  at- 
tairt  a  high  velocity  ;  but  the  Newark  road, 
unfinished  as  it  is,  and  in  some  places  more 
or  less  affected  by  frost,  with  one  or  two 
very  short  curves,  will  not  admit  of  the 
speed   which  this  engine   is  capable  of  at- 

aitung,     On  returning  from  Newark,  how- 
ever, we  noted  the  time  of  starting  from  the 


east  side  of  the  Passaic  bridge — where  the 
engine  was  stopped,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing parted  the  fast  by  which  it  was  connect- 
ed with  the  car, — and  of  arrivhig  at  the  re- 
volving  platform,  within  a  f«w  rods  of  the 
Hackensack,  called  4^  to  5  miles,  which  dis- 
tance was  performed  in  a  fraction  less  than 
eleven  minutes. 

This  Engine  is  an  experiment  only.  It  is 
the  first  and  only  eflbrt  to  apply  it  to  such 
purposes,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  poor  wood,  and  a  road  much  in  want  of 
adjustment, it  maybe  considered  as  a  highly 
successful  experiment. 

When  Mr.  Avery  shall  have  completed 
another  and  more  powerful  engine,  which 
he  has  now  in  course  of  coastruction,  de- 
signed to  test  the  principle  more  effectually, 
on  a  more  perfect  road,  we  doubt  not  of  his 
attaining  a  greater  velocity  than  has  ever 
yet  been  attained  in  this  country — or  even 
in  Europe — we  shall  probably  be  deemed 
"  Rotary  Engine  mad,"  when  40  miles  per 
hour  is  named  as  not  of  difficult  attainment. 
With  true  Yankee  enterprize,  Mr.  Avery  | 
and  his  associate,  Capt.  Lynde,  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  by  taking  one  of  their  engines,  com- 
plete and  ready  for  use,  to  England. 

This  engine,  though  very  simple  in  its 
construction,  can  be  much  more  clearly  de- 
scribed with  engravings,  which  we  expect 
soon  to  receive,  and  therefore  we  omit  a 
particular  description  for  the  present. 

Annexed,  owever,  is  a  short  account  of 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  small  sized 
engines  built  by  Mr.  Avery,  which  we  ob- 
tained when  on  a  visit  to  Syracuse  last  fall, 
and  saw  the  whole  in  operation. 

The  Engine,  that  is,  the  shaft  and  arms, 
weigh,  as  I  learn,  only  15  lbs. ;  the  arms 
from  centre  of  shaft  to  their  ends  are  18 
inches,  and  in  their  revolutions  describe  a 
circle  of  9  feet  5  inches  in  circumference  ; 
the  two  apertures  at  the  end  of  the  arms 
are  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  superficial 
inch,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,   will   balance  a    weight    of  10 

lbs.    From  some  experiments  made,  it  is 


estimated  to  carry  a  load  of  8  pounds 
through  a  space  ot  37,606  feet  per  minute. 
The  boiler  has  69  feet  surface  exposed  to 
the  fire,  and  consumes  daily  ^  a  cord  of  soft 
dry  wood. 

There  is  in  the  establishment  the  follow- 
ing  machines  in  operation,  viz  :  2  large  En- 
gine Lathes ;  2  small  do.  do. ;  2  Hand 
Lathes  ;  1  Boring  Mill  for  boring  CylirKlers  ; 
2  Drilling  Lathes;  1  Grindstone  ;  1  Mill  for 
grinding  Coal ;  2  Bellows,  40  double  strokes 
each  per  minute,  which  will  force  580  cubic 
feet  ot'  air  ])er  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
1^  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  Engine  had  been  in  operation  about 
18  months,  during  which  period  it  did  not 
stop  one  hour  in  consequence  of  the  operm- 
tmg  part  being  out  of  order. 

We  hcpe,  and  expect,  soon  to  be  able  to 

exhibit  one  of  these  Engines  in  operation, 

in  printin<T  the   Railroad  Jotirnal,  and  both 

sides  of  the  sheet,  at  the  same   time,  or  be- 

fore  it  comes  from  the  press — and  shall  be 

happy  lo  show  it  to  our  subscribers,  and 

others  (of  course  we  mean  those  who  pat 

IN  ADVANCE,)  and  do  us  the  favor  to  call 

about  the  first  ot  May  next. 

The  Nrw-York  and  Erie  Railkoad  bill, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  been  defeated.  The 
cause  why,  and  the  means  koto,  it  has  been 
done,  we,  for  the  present,  shall  not  refer  to. 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  opposition  has  not  arisen  from  a  spirit 
of  liberal  enterprise,  or  from  enlarged  view* 
of  the  importance  of  securing  to  our  State 
the  immense  transit  duty  upon  the  Western 
business.  We  shall,  ere  long,  refer  again  to 
the  subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain,  for  publication,  a  full 
report  of  the  debate  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.   Church. — The  attention   of  many 

persons  was  attracted  on  Saturday  to  Dr. 

Church's    beautiful    steam-engine,    which 

was  running  on  the  Covington  road.     The 

ground  run  over  was  six  miles  out  and  six 

home;    and,    notwithstanding    the    roads 

were  in  the  heaviest  possible  state,  in  one 

of    the    trips    four    niilesfoncs   (i.  e.  three 

miles)  were  passed   in  nine  minutes;  and 

I  two  milestones  were  passed  in  the  extraor- 

I  dinary  short  space  of  two  minutes  and  % 

'  half.— [Birmiiigrha™  gazette.]    ^i^  .:. 
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[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

The  Undulating  Railway — Mr.  Badnall  in 

Explanation. 

Dear  Sic;  Your  readers  might  naturally 
expect  that  I  should  have  taken  a  much 
earlier  opportunity,  either  of  publishing  the 
particulars  of  those  experiments  to  which 
I  so  urgently  invited  their  attention  some 
time  ago,  or  that  I  should  have  given  some 
satisfactory  explanation  of  my  motive  for 
withholding  them.  1  am  not.  however, 
without  a  hope  that  this  letter  will  prove  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  my  conduct  against 
any  charge  of  neglect  or  Avilful  delay. 

In  my  letter  of  the  20fh  August  last 
(1834,)  (  stated  that  the  Whiston  Branch 
Railway  was  completed,  but  that  our 
experiments  were  unavoidably  delayed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Directors  ot  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  to  accom- 
modate us  by  the  loan  o(  a  suitable  loco- 
motive engine.  At  the  same  time,  I  inti- 
mated that,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  endeavor  to 
obtaiu  an  engine  elsewhere,  either  on  loan 
or  hire. 

With  this  view  I  made  every  necessary 
inquiry;  but  the  only  engine  which  1  could 
hear  of  as  being  disengaged  was  the  Man- 
chester, which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Gal 
loway.  Bowman  and  GJIasgow;  and  tljough 
capable  of  dragging  a  considerable  load, 
she  was,  from  her  particular  construction, 
by  iio  means  adapted  to  the  safe  attain- 
ment of  that  velocity  which  could  alqne 
•determine,  on  the  Whiston  line,  tlie  com- 
parative superiority  of  an  undulating  or 
horizontal  railway.  I  say  upon  the  Whiston 
line,  because  the  dip  of  the  undulation  was 
greater  than  I  should  ever  recommend  in 
practice;  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact,  that  a  loaded  waggon,  descending 
from  the  colliery  by  gravity  alone,  attained, 
after  traversing  aboat  500  yards,  a  vt-locity 
of  upwards  of  SO  miles  per  hour. 

Perceiving,  however,  that  I  iiad  little,  if 
any  other,  chance  of  trying  immediate  ex- 

geriments,  I  consulted  my  partner,  Mr.  R. 
tephenson,  sen.,  on  i'  e  subject,  who,  from 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  engine,  strongly  objected  to  her 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  in  quesion, 
it  being  his  opinion  that,  although  a  very 
powerful  engine,  when  in  good  repair,  the 
Manchester  could  not  be  trusted  at  those 
velocities  which,  upon  the  Whiston  undu- 
lation, it  would  be  necessary  to  attain.  Mr. 
George  Stephenson  was  also  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

Thus  situated,  I  resolved  on  making  a 
second  application  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  offer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  lor  pay- 
ment of  any  damage  which  the  engine 
might  sustain,  and  explaining  the  difliculty 
in  which  I  was  placed,  by  having  publicly 
announced  the  trial  of  my  experiments ; 
which  announcement  I  was  induced  to 
make  in  consequence  of  a  verbal  communi- 
cation which  I  previously  had  with  Mr. 
Booth,  and  from  which  I  had  formed,  it  ap- 
pears, erroneously,  an  opinion  that,  if  a 
f guarantee  were  given,  there  would  be  no 
onger  an  objection  to  the  loan  of  an  engine 
being 'granted  me.  To  this  second  ajipli- 
cation  I  received  the  following  reply : 

"  Railroad  Officp,  Oct.  13,  1834. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  submitted  to  the  Board 
your  renewed  application  for  the  loan  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  for  your  i)roposed  experi- 
inents  on  the  Whiston  Branch  Railway, 
and  am  required  to  inform  you  that  the 
Directors  regret  they  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  They  gave  the  matter  due 
consideration  previous  to  their  former  de- 


cision, and  they  do  not  see  reason  to  alter 
the  determination  they  then  came  to.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your*  most  obediently, 

"  H.  r.  Booth. 
»  Richard  Badnall,  Esq." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  finding 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  obtain  a 
suitable  engine,  and  feeling  how  deeply  I 
had  committed  myself  in  your  pages,  by  a 
declaration  that  the  perion  was  arrived 
when  the  whole  question  should  be  deter- 
mined without  further  delay,  I  was  resolved 
to  adopt  the  only  means  which  were  left 
me  of  even  partially  fulfilling  my  pledge 
to  the  public.  On  the  21st  October,  I  there- 
fore called  on  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Co., 
I  and  solicited  the  loan  of  the  Manciiester 
engine  for  a  few  experiments,  under  the 
promise  that  the  maximum  velocity  attain- 
ed should  not  exceed  from  -20  to  i25  miles 
per  hour.  With  a  liberality  for  which  I 
feel  greatly  indebted,  Messrs.  G.  and  Co. 
granted  my  request,  merely  requiring  a 
guarantee  that  I  would  return  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  I  received  it.  On  examining 
the  state  of  the  engine,  it  was  found  that 
the  pistons  required  repacking;  but  as  we 
could  not  expect  to  come  to  any  very  de- 
cided result,  (the  velocity  being  limited,)  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  make  any  al- 
teration for  a  first  trial.  On  the  24th  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  sen.,  and  Mr. 
Gill,  accompained  me,  therefore,  to  Whis- 
ton ;  and  the  Railway  Directors  having 
accommodated  us  with  empty  waggons,  we 
proceeded,  after  loading  them  with  coal,  to 
the  trial  of  such  experiments  as  we  deemed 
compatible  with  safety,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce  some  data,  whereon  an  opinion,  pro. 
or  con.  could  be  formed. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  state, 
that  the  Whiston  branch  line  was  complet- 
ed by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  under  contract.  That 
gentleman  had  previously  given  me  a  sec- 
tion, and  although,  upon  that  section,  the 
summit  levels  were,  no  doubt,  accurately 
defined,  no  intermediate  levels  had  been  de- 
noted, either  on  the  section  or  by  stakes,  on 
the  ground  itself;  our  only  course,  there- 
fore, was  to  start  from  such  parts  of  the 
descending  line  from  the  colliery,  as  would 
prevent  our  attaining  a  dangerous  velocity, 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  train  would 
rise  on  the  opposite  ascent ;  marking  the 
starting  and  jesting  points,  until  future 
levels  could  be  taken.  Had  the  inclinations 
been  regular,  this  precaution  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  as  the  measurement  of 
the  distances  would,  in  such  case,  have  de- 
termined the  elevations.  But  the  Whiston 
line  forming  one  extensive  undulation,  va- 
rying according  to  the  surface  of  the  land, 
no  criterion  could  be  formed  from  such  cal- 
culation. 

An  accident,  which  some  time  ago  oc- 
curred to  the  Manchester  engine,  which  left 
the  rails,  when  descending  the  Sutton  in- 
clined plane,  had  unfortunately  given  her 
the  character  of  an  unsafe  engine  at  high 
velocities;  and  it  was  evident  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  both  the  engineer  and 
fireman  were  afraid  of  her.  We,  however, 
made  eight  experiments;  Mr.  Stephenson, 
myself,  or  Mr.  Gill,  accompanying  the 
engine-man  on  each  occasion.  Our  load 
was  80  tons  ;  which,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  engine,  was  an  ample  one,  as 
she  was  proved  to  be  only  capable  of  draw- 
ing on  that  day  about  15  tons  up  an  incli- 
nation of  1  in  84,  her  steam  being  at  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  on  the  inch  pressure,  though 
partially  escaping  between  the  piston  and 
cylinder. 

By  these  experiments,  we  were  enabled  to 
prove  one  very  satisfactory  circumstance — 


which  was,  that,notwithstanding  the  many 
disadvantages  under  which  we  labored, 
the  train  invariably  rose  to  a  higher  summit 
than  that  from  which  she  had  previously 
started.  For  instance,  in  the  first  experi. 
ment,  the  train  started  from  a.  given  ))oint, 
which  was  carefully  denoted,  and  rose  to  a 
higher  point  on  the  opposite  ascent,  which 
was  also  denoted  ;  the  total  distance  being 
760  yards — time,  2'  35".  The  power  then 
being  reversed,  the  train  rose  34  yards 
higher  than  it  had  originally  started  from; 
again  being  reversed,*tbe  tram  rose  64  yards 
higher  than  on  the  first  experiment ;  total 
distance  862^  yards,  time  2'  26".  The 
power  being  again  reversed,  the  train  rose 
38  yards  higher  than  before — total  distance 
900  yards;  when  again  reversed,  the  train 
roso  171  yards  higher  than  before — total 
distance  1071  yards;  and  on  the  next  occa- 
sion the  total  distance  was  1167  yards. 

On  the  7th  trial,  no  accurate  result  could 
be  deduced,  as  some  of  the  brakes  were  on 
the  waggon  wheels. 

On  the  8th  experiment,  the  steam  was 
brought  down  to  10  lbs.  upon  the  inch  ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  when  I 
am  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  a  precise 
statement  of  the  level  from  which  it  started 
and  at  which  it  rested,  it  will  befouad  that 
the  SO  tons  were  conveyed  at  that  low  pres- 
sure, very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  from  summit 
to  summit.  ,  r  ; 

Your  readers  will,  I  fear,  be  disapjwint- 
ed,  and  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  rude 
statement  which  I  now  feel  it  imperative 
upon  me  to  publish  ;  but  until  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  deciding  the  full  merits 
of  the  question,  I  can  only  put  them  in 
possession  of  facts  as  they  really  occurred — 
this  I  have  done  myself.  In  justice  to  my- 
self, however,  and  to  the  cause  which  I 
have  conscientiously  advocated,  and  still 
continue  to  advocate,  I  ask  them,  what 
could  I  have  done  more .''  or  what,  under 
existing  circumstances,  can  1  do.''  All  men 
of  science'  must,  I  am  persuaded,  sympa- 
thise in  my  regret,  that  experiments  of  such 
a  nature  should  be  delayed,  when  such  de- 
lay could  be  so  easily  avoided ;  and  with 
regard  to  any  chance  of  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion being  come  to,  by  employing  the 
Manchester  engine,  I  need  only  refer  to 
Messrs.  Galloway  &.  Co.  themselves,  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  bear  testimony  to  her  being 
in  every  point  of  view  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose.  She  is,  as  before  observed,  an  en- 
gine capable  of  drawing  heavy  loads  at 
moderate  velocities,  but  her  many  moving 
parts  and  general  construction,  render  her 
altogether  unfit  for  the  trial  in  question. 
It_was  my  wish  to  have  sent  with  this  let- 
ter a  correct  section  of  the  Whitson  branch, 
with  the  exact  distances  denoted  thereon, 
which  the  train  traversed  at  our  recent  ex- 
periments;  but  severe  indisposition,  which 
has,  since  the  end  of  October,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  days,  confined  me  to  the 
house,  has  prevented  my  paying  that  ai- 
teution  to  the  subject  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  done.  Wishing,  however,  to 
•have  an  impartial  survey  of  the  line  made, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Warrington,  beg-- 
ging  him  to  prepare  the  necessary  sections, 
showing  the  various  levels.  Sic;  but  he 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  undertake  it,  ow- 
ing to  his  time  being  entirely  occupied  in 
completing  a  survey  of  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  to  deposit  for  Parliament:  when  the 
section  alluded  to  is  completed,  I  will  for- 
ward you  a  copy  of  it.  As  a  proof  of  the  [ 
unfifness  of  the  Manchester  engine,  for  the 
trial  of  experiments  on  the  W^hitson  line,  I 
need  only  remark,  that  over  a  great  portion 
of  each  undulation,  her  power  was  not  only: . 
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ineffectual,  but  she  was  almost  aa  incum- 
brance, owing  to  the  loaded  waggons  at- 
taining, by  gravity,  a  greater  velocity  than 
she  could  effectually  command  in  advaace 
of  them.  This  will  easily  be  understood 
by  those  who  consider  the  difference  in  the 
friction  of  a  railway  waggon,  and  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  her  description.  It  also 
shows,  that  upon  deep  uadulations,  such 
as  the  Whitson  line  (where  we  have  a  fall 
of  more  than  SO  feet  in  500  yards),  none 
but  engines  capable  of  sustaining  an  ex- 
cess of  speed  above  that  whi«h  is  produced 
by  gravity,  can  be  employed  wiih  full  effeet. 
Such  was  my  view  when,  in  allusion  to  the 
Whitson  line  (see  page  214,  No.  51t»),  I 
said,  "fA«  fuU  effect  of  practical  experi- 
ment must  depend  upon  the  momentum  ac- 
quired  by  the  conxbiiied  forces  vf  gravity  and 
steam  being  safely  and  effectually  maintain- 
ed down  the  descending  tine  of  each  undu. 
lation."  For  the  same  reason,  also,  I  have 
before  mentioned  that,  for  general  practical 
purposes,  a  dip  of  about  15  feet  in  a  curve 
of  1,000  to  1,200  yards,  would  be  the  pro- 
portion I  should  most  strongly  recommend: 
though  exceptions  might,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vantageously made,  where  the  nature  of 
the  ground  required  it — especially  in  pass- 
ing under  or  over  cross-roads,  canals,  &c., 
or  where  the  inclined  planes  would  not  be 
so  deep  or  so  extensive  as  to  produce  a  dan- 
gerous velocity  without  the  employment  of 
the  brakes — considering,  as  I  do,  that  ve- 
locity on  railways  is  always  dangerous 
when  the  engine  (her  full  power  being  em- 
ployed) is  not  able  to  keep  up  a  dragging 
influence  on  the  succeeding  carriages,  or,  if 
behind  the  train,  a  propelling  influence  on 
the  carriages  in  advance. 
^So  convinced  did  I  feel  that  no  further 
impediment  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  a  full  and  impartial  trial  of  the  undu. 
lating  railway  theory  at  Whiston,  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  [  as  publicly 
announced  my  intention  of  immediately 
bringing  the  question  to  issue,  as  I  had 
previously  done  in  your  pages.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any 
disrespect  to  your  readers,  to  yourself,  or 
to  th**  public  at  large,  for  a  breach  of 
engagement  which  it  has  been  entirely 
out  of  my  power,  for  the  present,  to  ob- 
viate.    I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Rich.  Badnall. 
Farm-hill,  near  Douglas,  Isle-of-Man, 
Dec.  31,  1834. 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Mills' 
Report  of  his  survey  of  the  route  for  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal.  A  part  only 
is  given  in  this,  and  it  will  be  continued  in 
the  next  number. 
Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engineer,  to 

the  Honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 

the  State  of  JVew-  York. 
Gentlemen — 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received 
from  your  Board,  also  from  Jonas  Earll, 
jr.,  acting  Commissioner,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  "Act,  passed  April  30th,  1834," 
I  have  made  a  survey  and  examination  for 
a  navigable  canal  "  from  Rochester  up  the 
Genesee  valley  to  Olean  on  the  Allegany," 
and  also  for  "  a  side  cut  from  the  village  of 
Dansville,  down  the  Canascraga  Creek,  to 
the  aforesaid  canal,  at  or  near  Mount  Mor- 
ris," and  very  respectfully  submit  the  re- 
sult of  my  examinations  in  the  following 
report,  illustrated  by  the  requisite  maps, 
profiles,  and  plans. 


In  examining  the  country,  embracing  all 
the  routes  possessing  claims  to  considera- 
tion (within  the  provisions  of  the  act),  I 
have  been  ably  assisted  by  Henry  Stanley 
Dexter  and.  J.  Clements  Stocker,  and  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  my  obligation,  for 
the  intelligent  and  assiduous  performance 
of  the  several  duties  assigned  them ;  I  also 
received  material  aid  from  the  result  of 
former  surveys,  and  from  residents,  who  for 
some  time  have  been  alive  and  thoughtful 
on  the  subject. 

Having  learned  that  the  principal  diffi- 
culties on  the  route  were  south  of  Mount 
Morris,  and  that  the  most  important  were 
the  slide  banks  on  the  Genesee  River,  above 
Portageville;  the  pass  round  the  falls  of 
the  Genesee,  in  the  town  of  Nunda  ;  the 
summit  and  the  amount  of  lockage  thrown 
together  at  the  village  of  Mount  Morris; 
my  attention  was  early  directed  to  those 
points,  and  before  making  a  permanent  lo- 
cation of  any  portion  of  the  main  line,  and 
with  the  hope  that  I  might  Hnd  a  route 
which  would  avoid  the  greatest  part  of 
these  difficulties,  1  made  my  examinations 
upon  an  extended  and  liberal  scale,  and  af- 
ter traversing  much  of  the  country  on  the 
range  of  high  grounds,  forming  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  waters  that  flow  into 
the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  I  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Oil  and  Black  Creek  summit  presented 
the  most  favorable  point  of  connection  with 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany.  In  the  atlas 
accompanying  this  report,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made,  you  will  find,  first,  a  ge- 
neral map  of  the  country  from  Olean  to 
Rochester,  including  the  surveys  of  Lime, 
Beaver,  Mud,  and  Fish  Lakes,  in  the  north 
part  ot  Cattarraugus  county.. 

Secondly,  a  map  upon  an  enlarged  scale, 
upon  which  I  have  delineated  the  profiles  of 
all  the  different  routes. 

Thirdly,  plans  of  locks,  aqueducts,  cul- 
verts, bridges,  Stc.  In  addition  to  which, 
I  have  executed  in  a  condensed  form  and 
annexed  to  this  report,  a  general  map  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  route, 
on  a  scale  of  'i^  miles  to  the  inch. 

The  line  which  I  have  selected  as  the 
basis  ot  my  estimates,  has  been  located 
with  unusual  care.  It  commences  ntar 
the  boathouse  on  the  level  of  the  Allegany 
River,  at  Olean  Point ;  thence  (to  avoid 
high  lands)  the  line  winds  round  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  village  of  Hamilton,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Olean  Creek  valley,  upon 
the  west  side,  over  very  favorable  grounds 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ischua  feeder  with  the  summit 
level,  and  is  9^  miles  in  length  from  Olean 
Point. 

Estimated  cost,  $109,619.87.^ 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  route  1  have  lo- 
cated 10  levels,  varying  from  4.55  chains  to 
3  miles  46  chains  in  length,  9  locks  of  8 
feet,  and  1  of  7  feet,  1  culvert,  18  bridges, 
3  waste-weirs,  and  1  wooden  aqueduct,  60 
feet  long,  on  stone  piers,  in  crossing  the  Is- 
chua, about  50  chains  north  of  Hinsdale. 

If  necessary,  a  feeder  from  Olean  Creek 
may  be  added  at  a  very  small  expense, 
about  one  mile  below  Hinsdale.  The 
Olean  is  a  very  sluggish  stream,  formed  by 
the  unipn  of  the  Ischua  with  Oil  Creek  at 
Hinsdale,  flows  through  fertile  alluvial 
flats,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  200  feet 
below  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 
From  the  summit  level,  there  is  a  descent 
to  the  Allegany  River  at  the  confluence  of 
Olean  Creek,  of  79  feet,  and  at  the  boat- 
house  (37  chains  below)  of  80^  feet. 

SUMMIT    LEVEL. 

This  level  commences  on  E.   Wood's 


1  land,  and  following  up  the  Oil  Creek  val- 
I  **>|'  t'>rough  parts  of  the  (owns  of  Hins- 
dale, Cuba,  and  Haighf,  terminates  on  the 
I  head  waters  of  Black  Creek,  about  4  miles 
^  51  chains  from  the  village  of  Cuba.     On 
this  summit,  between  the  Genesee  and  the 
I  Allegany,  a  little  eastof  Cady  &.  Baldwin's 
Mills,  there  is  a  swamp  of  about  two  miles 
in  length,  principally  covered  with  timber, 
the  waters  of  which  drain  both  ways,  form- 
ing  tributaries  to  Oil  and  Black  Creeks. 
(Deepest    cut    on    the   summit,    12  feet.) 
From  Cady's   Mill,  the   line  was  carried 
down  on  the  north  side  of  Oil  Creek  valley, 
to  the  first  lock,  descending  south  near  Mr. 
Wood's,  where,  from  a  feeder  of  2|  miles 
in  length,  the  whole  of  Ischua  Creek  can 
be    received    into    the  summit;    3  waste- 
weirs,  11    farm  and  G  road  bridges,  will  be 
required. 

Cost  of  summit  level,  8.e;i,riS3.22. 

'J'hc  summit  pond  miglit  be  extended 
down  either  side  of  the  creek  with  faciliiy, 
obtaining  generally  a  choice  of  rut  without 
running  much  upon  the  face  of  the  ste^-p 
side  hill;  and  on  first  travelling  over  the 
ground  (having  in  view  the  accommodation 
of  villages  on  the  liye),  I  thought  most  fa. 
vorably  of  the  south  side;  but  on  a  more 
minute  examination,  found  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  materially  increased,  owing 
to  an  additional  aqueduct,  and  very  high 
and  long  embankment  necessary  for  con- 
ducting the  Ischua  feeder  over  Oil  Creek 
valley,  at  which  point  the  surface  of  the 
creek  is  32.65  feet  below  bottom. 

On  Oil  and  Ischua  Creeks,  there  are  5 
saw  mills,  2  carding  machines,  and  2  grist 
mills,  which  will  lose  all  their  water  by  tne 
canal  in  the  dry  season.  Six  saw  mills  and 
one  grist  mill  on  Olean  Creek  will  sustain 
a  proportionable  loss  of  water  during  the 
same  season.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  damage  (if  any)  will  be  small,  inas. 
much  as  the  saw  mills  are  seldom  run,  ex- 
cept in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  walcr.*j 

The  summit  will  be  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  is  79  feet  above  the  Alle- 
gany at  OlAn  Point,  978  feet  above  the  Erie 
Canal  at  Rochester,  and  1,484  feet  above 
low  tides. 

A  passage  here  from  the  Ohio  valley  to 
the  Genesee  valley  is  less  elevated  than 
any  other  passage  that  has  been  examined, 
except  I  he  route  up  the  Conewango  valley, 
via  Lake  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. 

According  to  Mr.  Whippo's  survey,  this' 
summit  is  724  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  as 
L.Erie  is  568  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  results 
that  the  said  summit  stands  1,292  feet  above 
tides;  192  feet  lower  than  that  of  Oil  and 
Black  Creeks. 

It  is,  however,  observable,  that  in  all  the 
examinations  that  have  been  made  from 
the  Ohio  valley,  either  to  the  Potomac  or 
the  Susquehannah  valley,  no  passage  has 
been  found  so  low  as  the  one  I  have  adopt- 
ed, by  some  hundred  feet. 

That  of  Blair's  Gap  summit  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  route,  is  2,291  feet,  and  that 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  1,898 
above  the  Atlantic.  To  pass  the  latter,  a 
tunnel  of  4  miles  in  length  will  be  required. 
The  former  is  effected  by  a  railroad  36.69 
miles  in  length  (from  Jonnstown  to  Holli- 
daysburgh).  overcoming  an  aggregate  as- 
cent and  descent  of  2,570  feet;^  1,398  of 
which  is  on  the  eastern,  and  1,179  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  summit,  the  line  takes  »  nortli- 
easterly  direction  down  the  valley  of  Black 

*  Smith's  mill*  will  sustain  aerioua  injury,  and  an 
appraisal  of  damaf  e«  will  be  necenarjr. 
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Creek.  iTor  about  5  miles  (except  some 
few  poiats  where  ilie  high  bank  approaches 
the  creek  abruptly,  which  points  may  be  a- 
voided  by  turnmg  the  channel  of  the  creek 
at  a  very  small  expense,)  a  favorable  route 
can  be  obtained  over  a  regular  surface,  gra. 
dually  descending  at  the  rate  of  12  feet  to 
the  mile  to  Bruce's  mill,  where  a  rapid  fall 
takes  place.  In  2^  miles,  which  brings  us 
to  the  point  of  leaving  Black  Creek  valley, 
there  are  11  locks  of  8  feet  each. 

Lock  No.  20,  is  at  the  hea.l  of  this  rapid 
descent,  iu  a  narrow  tietile  caused  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  high  rocky  bunks  on 
either  side  of  the  creek.  In  passing  this 
point  considerable  rock  excavation  will  oc- 
cur, owing  to  ihc  necessity  of  cutting  the 
body  of  the  canal  into  the  steep  side  hill  for 
about  -20  chains,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek.  The  embankment  must  be  protect-- 
ed  by  a  stone  wall.  The  rock  is  principally 
gray  sandstone,  and  easily  quarried.  It  is 
tine  building  stone,  and  will  be,useful  in  the 
construction  of  locks. 

Upon  this  rapid,  Willard  Bruce,  the  pro- 
prietor, has  erected  a  saw  mill,  fulling  mill, 
and  grist  mill,Avith  two  run  of  stones,which, 
toirether  with  100  acres  of  land,  is  valued 
at'$2,800. 

He  has  12  feet  head  and  fall,  and  water 
sufKcient  in  the  dryest  season  to  turn  one 
run  of  stones.  The  mills  will  be  injured 
by  the  canal,  and  be  a  subject  of  claim  for 
damages ;  but  the  land  will  be  enhanced  in 
value. 

Between  the  moutiis  of  Black  and  Craw- 
ford Creeks  on  the  Genesee  River,  there  are 
several  slide  banks  of  a  serious  character, 
which  are  entirely  avoided  in  the  present 
location.  At  the  point  of  leaving  Black 
Creek,  about  one  mile  above  its  junction 
with  the  river,  is  a  favorable  valley  putting 
thro'  the  high  grounds,  winch  bound  Black 
Creek  valley  on  the  norili,  through  which 
we  pass  (2  miles),  in  a  very  direct  line, 
coming  out  upon  the  Genesee  River  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Ketchura's,  near 
Crawford's  Creek,  by  which  we  not  only 
avoid  the  slides,  but  save  nearly  two  miles 
m  distance.  Here,  from  a  feeder  of  20 
chains  in  length,  and  a  dam  of  small  ele- 
vation, the  whole  of  the  Genesee  River  may 
be  received  into  the  canal. 

The  distance  from  the  summit  to  this 
point  is  9^  miles — the  descent  242  feet.  To 
overcome  this  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consiruct  27  locks  of  8  feet  lift,  2  of  7  feet, 
and  2  of  6  feet. 

There  are  3  culverts,  'i  waste-weirs,  6 
road  and  14  farm  bridges,  required  on  this 
portion  of  tlie  route.  Estimated  cost, 
#223,052.35. 

,  Following  down  the  river  from  this  to 
Portageville,  20  miles,  the  valley  is  often 
wide,  free  from  higli,  precipitous,  rocky 
shores,  and  (with  the  exception  of  some 
obstructions  by  slip  banks  of  clay)  presents 
unusual  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
•  canal,  and  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  estimates  of  each  section  in  detail) 
bears  a  remarkable  comparison  with  the 
same  distance  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gen- 
esee  River  from  Mount  Morris  to  Roches- 
ter, lockage  excepted. 
;.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  seri- 
ous  slide  bank  we  have  to  encounter,  is  on 
section  No.  38.  It  is  a  high  steep  bank, 
and  embraces  several  acres  of  ground.  At 
'  thig  point  (as  seen  on  the  map)  the  Jiene- 
see  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  to  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  af- 
ter washing  the  base  of  the  slip  bank,  con- 
tinually increasing  its  depth  (now  20  feet), 
as  well  as  increasing  the  tendency  of  the 
bank  to  slide,  it  makes  off  again  across  the 


valley,  touching  the  eastern  hill  Avithin  22 
chains  of  the  point  of  leaving  it. 

To  secure  against  these  slides  is  difiicult; 
great  disasters  are  often  occasioned  by 
them,  and  in  order  to  get  by  this  point  witn 
safety  to  the  canal,  I  propose  changing  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  constructing  the  tow- 
ing path  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  old 
channel. 

Near  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  val- 
ley, is  a  natural  ravine,  through  which,  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  dam  across  the  ri- 
ver, and  cutting  down  a  narrow  ridge  5^ 
chains  in  lengtn,  the  Genesee  River  may  be 
turned  at  comparatively  small  expense, 
which  is  the  most  feasible  plan  of  avoiding 
all  danger  from  the  slide. 

The  Genesee  sends  forward  5,007  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  at  the  point  pro- 
posed to  take  it  into  the  canal,  as  a  feeder 
above  Crawford  Creek. 

From  Crawford  Cr«"ek  to  Portage  we 
cross  Caneadea,  Cold  and  West  Koy  Creeks, 
all  line  permanent  streams,  discharging  in 
the  dryest  season  2,800  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,  which  may  be  received  into  the 
canal  with  facility. 

The  least  expensive  mode  of  crossing 
these  streams  would  be  by  the  construction 
of  dams  with  wooden  towing  paths;  but 
as  the  crossing  of  ponds  of  this  description 
is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
from  the  strong  current  iu  the  time  of 
freshets,  1  prefer,  and  have  adopted,  the 
more  expensive  plan  of  crossing  in  aque- 
ducts, and  introducing  the  several  streams 
by  short  feeders,  with  appropriate  bulk- 
heads. 

In  case  it  should  be  deemed  necessary 
hereafter,  the  Genesee  River  may  be  taken 
iu  at  several  points  between  Cold  and  West 
Koy  Creeks. 

On  this  21  miles  and  30  chains,  there 
will  be  3  aqueducts  with  wooden  trunks,  1 
with  stone  arches  in  cement,  14  culverts,  3 
waste-weirs,  and  20  roid  and  35  farm 
bridges. 

PORTAGE  HILLS. 

At  Portage  the  continued  high  grounds 
which  come  down  from  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  river,  and  enclose  the  valley 
and  fertile  Hats  above  the  falls,  arc  separa. 
ted  only  by  a  deep  chasm  through  which 
the  river  passes,  with  high  perpendicular 
banks  on  both  sides,  descending  274  feet  by 
3  successive  falls  in  the  distance  of  two 
miles. 

The  perpendicular  banks  generally  are  of 
aluminous  shale  or  gray  wacke,  with  occa- 
sional strata  of  sand  rock  of  a  texture  suffi- 
ciently hard  for  building  purposes,  and  at 
some  few  points  between  the  second  and 
third  falls,  the  banks  are  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

Judge  Geddes,  in  his  report  of  1826,  pro- 
posed  passing  this  point  by  going  round  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Mr.  Jones  plan  was 
to  tunnel  the  hill  at  a  favorable  point.  To 
pass  this  ridge,  by  either  of  those  routes, 
appeared  exceedingly  difficult  and  expens- 
ive. Different  plans  were  proposed,  various 
routes  suggested,  and  many  examinations 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the 
view  of  finding  some  one  more  feasible, 
but  without  success. 

Finding  no  alternative,  but  the  adoption 
of  one  or  other  of  those  routes,  and  having 
some  doubts  which  was  the  most  favorable, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a  minute  sur- 
vey and  estimate  of  both,  which  has  result- 
ed in  favor  of  the  river  route,  although  it 
increases  the  distance  above  the  one  through 
the  tunnel,  nearly  l|mile,  the  river  at  this 
place  making  a  long  circuit  round  the  hill. 
^The  estimated  cost  of  the  tunnel  route 


upon  the  first  plan,  (which  I  would  recom- 
mend) is  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the 
river  route ;  but  the  hazard  of  encounter- 
ing unforeseen  difficulties^  in  tunnelling 
through  a  hill  where  quicksand  occurs,  has 
induced  me  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter  route. 

The  canal  crosses  the  river  at  Portage- 
by  an  aqueduct  280  feet  long,  and  to  main, 
tain  the  best  elevation  for  passing  the  ridge 
on  either  route,  it  must  be  36  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  trunk  to  be  of 
wood  on  stone  abutments,  and  piers  42  feet 
apart  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  site 
for  an  aqueduct  is  a  very  favorable  one. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  a  flat  horizontal 
rock,  with  high  banks,  and  stone  in  abun- 
dance may  be  quarried  near  the  spot. 

In  the  village  of  Portageville  the  line 
will  run  west  of  the  main  street,  crossing 
it  at  a  point  where  two  buildings  only  ob- 
struct the  passage,  if  the  line  should  be  lo- 
cated on  the  river  route ;  but  should  the 
tunnel  route  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  four  buildings. 

The  lines  diverge  at  Portageville,  the  one 
pursuing  an  easterly  direction  for  65  chains, 
over  the  upland  slope  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  passes  the  ridge  by  a  tunnel  26  chains 
in  length;  the  other  following  round  by 
the  river,  runs  under  a  steep  bank  or  preci- 
pitous hill,  requiring  a  very  high  embank- 
ment, principally  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  protected  from  the  floods  by  a 
heavy  stone  wall,  until  it  gains  the  table  or 
upland  slope  at  the  end  of  section  52,  im- 
mediately below  the  first  falls. 

About  50  chains  further  on,  another  spur 
of  the  hill  comes  out  abruptly  to  the  deep 
defile,  in  which  runs  the  Genesee  river,  not 
less  than  380  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank. 

After  passing  this  ridge,  which  rises 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal  98  feet  to  its 
summit,  and  is  22  chains  through,  the  hill 
suddenly  recedes  to  the  east,  and  leaving 
the  river's  bank,  the  line  follows  along  the 
north  slope  of  Portage  ridge,  over  tables  of 
very  favorable  elevation,  to  the  north  end  of 
the  tunnel,  Avhich  is  2  miles  and  68^  chains 
from  Portageville. 

In  making  the  survey  with  a  view  to  a 
line  througii  the  hill,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  204  feet 
above  bottom,  and  that  the  tunnel  would 
not  exceed  26  chains  in  length. 

The  soil  or  upper  covering  of  the  hill  is 
of  clay  and  gravelly  loam,  the  hill  steep  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel,  with  a  valley  below, 
ofliering  great  facilities  for  the  deposite  of 
surplus  excavation.  From  the  appearance 
of  tne  rock  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
in  all  the  ledges  of  that  vicinity,  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  excava- 
tion for  a  large  portion  of  the  tunnel  would 
be  through  rock  lying  in  horizontal  strata, 
easily  broken  up,  yet  sufficiently  hard  to 
support  (he  archway  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
sonry, and  had  it  not  been  proved  by  subse. 
quent  examination,  that  the  contrary  was 
the  fact,  the  superiority  of  this  route  would 
have  been  unquestionable. 

To  determine  this  point,  and  to  show  the 
character  of  the  excavation  in  the  interior, 
sliaAs  were  sunk  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
near  the  ends  of  the  tunnel,  where  quick- 
sand made  its  appearance  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  rendered  it  quite  impracticable  to 
sink  the  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  canal.  It 
was  still  the  opinion  of  some  that  rock 
would  be  found  nder  passing  the  slopes  of 
the  hill.  To  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  that 
might  arise  upon  the  subject,  I  directed  an- 
other shaft  to  be  settled  near  the  centre  of 
the  ridge,  which  was  carried  down  through 
sand  and  gravel  to  within  30  feet  of  the 
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bottom  line  of  the  canal,  at  which  point  we 
again  encountered  quicksands. 

To  construct  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
through  such  materials,  would  undoubtedly 
prove  very  expensive,  and  any  estimate  that 
can  now  be  made  of  its  cost,  must  in  some 
degree  be  founded  on  conjecture,  and  of 
course  liable  to  vary  from  the  truth.  How. 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have 
estimated  for  a  tunnel  wide  enough  to  pass 
two  boats,  the  arch.way  to  be  constructed 
of  permanent  stone  masonry,  with  a  wood- 
en  horse  path,  and  in  the  following  state- 
ment present  the  approximate  cost,  from 
the  aqueduct  to  the  north  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. 
Cost  from  aqueduct  to  south 

end  of  tunnel,  .  -  -  $4,474  45 
Total  cost  of  tunnel,       -        .     140,106  52 

Aggregate,     ....  l|  144,580  97 

To  pass  the  point  of  rocks  or  deep  cut 
of  98  feet  by  the  river  route  on  section  53, 
two  plans  were  proposed,  one  a  thorough 
cut,  the  other  a  short  tunnel  of  16  chains 
in  length.  The  line  here  is  far  enough  from 
the  margin  of  the  gulf  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  canal,  and  yet  so  near  that  the  sur. 
plus  materials  may  be  conveniently  dis. 
charged  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
will  tend  very  much  to  diminish  the  expense 
on  either  plan. 

The  estimate  for  the  tunnel  is  $14,240 
less  than  cutting  down  the  hill,  and  should 
this  plan  be  adopted,  (which  I  would  recom- 
mend,) the  whole  cost  for  the  river  route 
will  be  $163,232  49,  being  $18  651  52  more 
than  via  the  long  tunnel. 

In  the  detailed  estimate  marked  H,  for 
the  eastern  or  long  tunnel,  will  also  be 
found  an  estimate  for  a  tunnel  of  less  width, 
calculated  to  pass  only  one  boat  at  a  time, 
the  cost  of  which  is  $56,228  57  less  than 
the  other ;  and  should  this  mode  of  con. 
struction  be  deemed  suitable  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  this  may  possibly  be  the 
cheapest  way  of  overcoming  the  obstacles 
at  Portage. 

From  Portage  tunnel  to  the  Dansville 
side  cut  at  Mount  Morris,  the  descent  is 
549  feet. 

[To  be  Continued.'] 

The  annexed  extract  from  Mr.  Johnson's 
Report  gives  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  distance,  lockage,  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  Ohio  River  to  New. 
York,  on  three  different  routes. 
RoiUet  of  communication  to  the  Ohio  Valley. 
In  order  to  exhibit  the  comparative  ad. 
vantages  of  the  different  routes  proposed 
and  in  use  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the 
Ohio  River,  I  subjoin  the  following  account 
of  the  distances,  lockage,  cost,  and  time  of 
transportation  on  them.  It  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  these  statements,  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  upon  the  Allega- 
ny River  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  will 
Sreclude  the  possibility  of  the  trade  of  the 
Lochester  and  Olean  Canal  being  drawn 
through  that  channel,  or  through  any  other 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  State. 

Ist.  To  New-York  from  Portsmouth,  via 
the  Ohio  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Erie 
Canal. 

Lockage 
..•    i  .  ALles.    in  feet. 

30S       1,207 

190 

S63  689 

145 


Ohio  Canal,   - 
Lake  Erie,      ,.. 
Erie  Canal, 
Hudson  River, 


1,006       1,896 


2d.  To  Philadelphia  from  Pittsburgh,  via 
Portage  Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
Union,  and  Schuylkill  Canals. 

Miles.  Luckage. 
From   Pittsburgh   to  Johns- 
town, 105  474 
Portage  RailroJid,  36J  2,570 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  15.S  646 
Union  Caaal,  80  50.S^ 
Schuylkill  Canal,  m  182;J 

434|     4,345J 

Thence  to  New- York  as  follows: 

Miles.    Lockage. 
Delaware  "iliver,  30 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,    43  112 

Raritan  River  and  Staten  Isl- 
.   and  Sound,  40 


113  112 

Add  from  Pittsburgh  to  Phil- 

adelpliia,  as  above,  434|     4,345J 

Total  from  Pittsburgh  to  New- 
York,  .747|     4,457  J 

To  New- York  from  Olean,  via  Rochester 
and  Olean  Canal,  Eric  Canal,  and  Hudson 
River. 

Rochester  and  Olean  Canal, 

Erie  Canal, 

Albany  to  New- York, 


105» 

270 

145 


1,057 
630 


Total,  520  J       1,687 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
From   Wheeling   to   George- 
town, 310        3,153'' 
From   Pittsburgh  to  George- 
town,                                   341 J       3,215 

From  Pittsburgh  to  New-York,  via  the  ' 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  proposed  Mary-  i 
land,  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  and  i 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals,  will  be  ! 
615  miles.  Lockage  3,661  feet,  which,  redu- 
ced to  a  level,  will  be=146,44x615=761.44 
miles  total  distance. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that 
the  length  of  the  route  now  in  use  from  the 
City  of  New-York  to  the  Ohio  River, 
through  this  State,  is  1,006  miles,  with  a 
lockage  of  1,896  feet;  which,  considering 
25  feet  of  lockage  equal  to  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance (including  unavoidable  detentions  at 
ihe  locks),  is  equivalent  to  a  distance  of 
1,081.85  miles,  of  which  335  are  steamboat 
navigation.  By  the  route  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  repyrt,  the  distance 
from  Olean  to  the  City  of  New- York  will 
be  520 J  miles,  and  a  Itxikage  of  1,687  feet, 
making  in  all  587J  miles,  of  which  145 
miles  is  steamboat  navigation.  From  Olean 
to  Pi'tsburgh  by  the  river,  is  280  miles, 
and  there  is  an  average  fall  of  2J  feet  per 
mile.  The  transportation  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia  is  effected  by  canal,  with 
the  exception  of  36|  miles  of  railroad  over 
the  Allegany  Mountains.  The  distance  is 
434|  miles,  in  which  a  rise  and  fall  of 
4,345|  feet  is  overcome  by  means  of  locks 
and  inclined  planes,  with  stationary  power, 
equal  in  all  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  603.58  miles,  and  from  New- York 
to  Pittsburgh  to  726  miles,  including  lock- 
age. 

Summary  of  the  length  of  the  preceding 
routes : 

MilM. 
From  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  Ri- 
ver, to  New- York,  via  Erie  and 
Ohio   Canals,   (including   lock- 
age,) 1,081.85 
From  Pittsburgh  to  New-York,  via 


Hochcster  and  Olean  Canal  and 

Erie  Canal,  867.60 

t  rom  Pittsburgh  to  New.  Vork,  via    , 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  and 
Rantan  Canals,  726.00 

From  Pittsburgh  lo  New-York,  via 
Chesapeake  and  Oliio,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Raritan  Ca- 
nals, &c.,  761.44 

The  following  calculations,  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  upon  different  canals  are 
founded  upon  information  received  from 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  forwarding  busi- 
ness, and  upon  ihe  Erie  and  Ohio  Canals, 
conform  to  the  tariff  agreed  to  at  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  forwarding  merchants  at  Buffalo, 
on  the  9th  iust. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  New- 
York   to   Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  by  the 
Etie  and  Ohio  Canals,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  86 
Light  "  ■ "  2  00 

Returnius;. 
Flour,  per  barrel,  I  80 

Whiskey,    pork,    butter,    beef,   lard, 

&c.,  per  100  lbs.,  0  90 

The  average  time  required  to  make  a 
trip  to  New-V'ork,  is  from  18  to  24  days. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pennsylvania  im- 
provements, is  as  follows  : 
Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  25 
Light  "  "  1  50 

Returning. 

On  produce,  (to  Philadelphia,)  0  70 

Price  of  transportation  from  Philadelphia 

to  New- York : 

On  light  goods  or  merchandize,  via 

canal,  .^^  0  25 

On  heavy      "  0  12 

Returning. 

On  produce,  0  10 

Making  the  total  c  ost  of  transportation 
from  the  City  of  New-York  to  Pittsburgh, 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  37 

1   75 


Light 


I  Returning. 


Produce,  0  80 

The  average  time  required  to  make  a  trip 
to  Philadelphia,  is  15  days,  and  it  requires 
about  the  same  time  to  return:  but  to  get 
goods  from  New-York  by  this  channel,  I 
am  informed  by  Judge  Griswold  E.  War 
ner,  (a  gentleman  residing  in  Pittsburgh, 
requires  from  20  to  25  days,  some  delay  be- 
ing unavoidable  in  making  an  extra  trans- 
shipment  upon  the  Schuylkill  River  into 
the  canal  boats. 

The  probable  expense  of  transportation 
from  New-York  to  Olean,  via  the  Roches. 
ter  and  Olean  Canal,  would  be  as  follows: 
Oil  heavy  goods,  per  100  lbs.,  fO  96 

On  light         "  "  1  07 

Returning. 
On  produce,  per  100  lbs.,  0  53 


PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

MARCH  27,   1835. 

PER   CENT. 


Pnr. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100 

Falersoji 50 

Saratoga — 

Harlem — 

Boston  and  Providence. .. .  100 
New-Jersey    Knilroad    and 

Transportation  Line...  100 

Camden  and  Amboy ICO 

Providence  and  Stonijigton .  100 

Boston  and  Worcester — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  . .  100 

Utica  and  Schenectady ICO 


Jitk. 

qfcr. 

117* 

llTi 

103 

103 

1061 

106 

80 

78 

1151 

114 

115 

115 

146 

— 

142 

_ 

103 

103 

96 

92 

117 

117 
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[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
The  Eakl  of  Dunoonalu's  Revolv- 
iNG  Steam  Engine.— The  engravings  on 
the  preceding  page  exhibit  the  construe 
tion  of  a  rotary  engine,  which  has  been 
recently  patented  by  the  Earl  of  Dundon- 
ald,  and  the  manner  of  its  application  to 
the  propulsion  of  vessels.     The  Earl  him- 
self describes  it  in  a  circular,  with  a  copy 
of  which  we  have   been   favored,  as  sur- 
passing   in   efficiency   every  tiling  of  the 
kind  hitherto  produced — as  being,  in  fact, 
so  perfect,  that  perfection  can  no  farther 
go.  "  The  cause,"  says  his  lordship,  "  of 
the  uniform  failure  in  the  construction  of 
rotary  engines,  has  been  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  obtainin«r,  within  the  machine,  a 
base  of  resistance  on   which  the  steam 
might  act    in    propelling    the    moveable 
piston.     The   means  by  which  this    has 
been  hitherto   attempted,  have  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  very  imperfect  mechanical 
contrivances,  all  of  which   have   proved 
quite  inadequate    to  the   successful  em. 
ployment  of  this  sort  of  engine ;    but  in 
the  REVOLVING  ENGINE  uow  offered  to  no- 
lice,    this    great   difficulty    is  completely 
overcome.     This  engine  is  constructed  on 
a  principle  thait  gives  the  most  yer  feet  Jul- 
erum  or  resisting  base,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  nothing  on  this  head  to  be  desired — 
indeed,   it    is   as  perfect,  and  nearly  as 
simple,  as  the    fixed  cover  or  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  ordinary  reciprocating 
engine.     The  great  and  paramount  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  suitable  fulcrum  be- 
Ing  thus  completely  overcome,  nil  other  oh- 
■  stacles  to  the  employing  of  this  sort  of 
engine  at  once  disappear  ;  in  truth,  from 
the  result  of  numerous  trials,  during  two 
vears'  experience,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
this  engine  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner   as  to  render  it  equally  perfect  and 
efficient  as  the  best  reciprocating  engine  /" 
Nor  does  the  perfection  of  this  engine 
rest  on  the  noble  lord's  own  testimony ; 
for   that    verv 


injienious 


engmeer, 


Mr. 


Alex.  Gordon,  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  Ele- 
mental Locomotion,"  2d  edition,  18.34, 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  equally  enco- 
miastic terms  :  "  Of  the  many  rotary  en- 
gines  none  have  stood  tlie  test  of  long 
trial  ;  and,  indeed,  as  yet  there  is  none  in 
practical  vsc,  if  we  exc-pt  that  of  the 
Earl  ofDnndonald,  (the  j^nllant  and  inge- 
nious  Lord  t'ochrane.)  wliich  h\ds  fair  to 
rictil  the  ht  St  r>ri.procaling  rnr^ine.  *  * 
Tho  cause  of  uniform  faihirr  of  other 
ingecious  persons,  in  the  construction  of 
rotary  engines,  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  within  the  machine,  a  base  of 
resistance  on  which  the  steam  might  act 
in  propelling  the  moveable  piston.  The 
means  by  which  this  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, have  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
very  imperfect  mcclianical  contrivances, 
all  of  which  have  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  the  successful  employment  of  this  sort 
of  engine  ;  but  in  the  revolving  kn(jink 
now  under  notice,  this  diffinilfij  ix  coin- 
pUtely  overcome.  Thiscngme  is  cruistrucf. 
ed  on  a  principle,  that  gives  a  prrfrrf  ful- 
crum,  or  resisting  base  ;  indeed,  it  is  as 
perfect,  and  nearly  as  simple,  as  the  fixed 
covers  or  heads  of  the  cylinder  in  ordi. 
jiary    reciprocating    eugint'^),    dtc.    &c. 


3. 
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Th«  great  and  paramount  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  fulcnim  having  been 
thus  completely  overcome,  all  other  obsta- 
cles to  the  employing  of  this  sort  of  en- 
gine at  once  disappear :  in  truth,  from 
the  result  of  numerous  trials,  during  two 


years    experience, 


this 


engmc    is   con- 


structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
equally  perfect  and  efficient  as  a  recipro- 
eating  engine."  *  Equally  encomiastic 
terms  !'  we  think  wc  hear  the  reader  ex- 
claim — '  Why  they  are  literally  the  same 
terms — his  lordship's  own  words  over 
again.'  So,  gentle  reader,  in  truth  they 
arc.  What  Lord  Dundonald  says,  and  all 
he  savs  of  his  engine,  Mr.  Alex.  Gordon 
says,  and  little  more  ;  not  a  tittle  of  dif- 
ference  is  there,  in  three  of  the  four  sen- 
tences we  have  cpiofed  from  Mr.  Gordon's 
book,  save  just  as  much  as  might  serve  to 
make  it  appear,  [no  quotation  marks 
being  used,]  that  Mr.  Gordon's  words  are 
his  own  words,  and  not  merely  a  parrot- 
like repetition  of  those  of  his  lordship. 
But  though  the  identity  of  the  language 
employed  in  the  two  quotations  be  cer- 
tainly very  singular,  it  is,  after  ail,  but  nn 
identity  in  language,  not  necfssarUy  ex- 
tending  to  the  matter  of  the  extracts 
themselves.  Mr.  Gordon  may  have  frit 
unable  to  say  what  he  honestly  thought  of 
ttte  engine  in  question,  in  better  terms 
than  those  previously  used  by  the  noble 
inventor  himself  i  and  if  so,  can  he  be  to 


blame  that  he  made  use  of  the  same  terms 
over  again  ?  Obviously  not.  His  lord- 
ship's patent  covers  only  the  engine  itself 
— not  the  words  employed  by  his  lordship 
to  describe  its  perfections.  There  could 
be  no  piracy  in  the  case — only  a  little 
convenient  appropriation.  But,  it  may  he 
said,  if  Mr.  Gordon  was  driven  by  such  a 
sense  of  fitness  to  employ  the  same  words 
as  his  lordship's,  he  might  at  least  have 
had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  the  same,  in  orderj  that  his 
readers  might  be  enabled  to  judge  ft  r 
themselves  whether  they  are  actually  so 
fit — so  peculiarly  appropriate — that  n> 
|)erson  desiring  to  give  a  discrimineUinf^ 
independent,  and  impartial  opinion  of  tha 
invention,  could  employ  any  belter;  cr 
whether  the  identity  is  but  such  as  migl  t 
be  expec!'(',  where  a  person  has  iei  t 
himself  to  pufi'the  pretensions  of  anothei, 
without  any  care  for  truth,  honor,  or  re. 
putation.  VVe  confess  there  is  something 
in  this  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  have 
done  our  best  to  make  up  for  Mr.  Gor- 
don's  not  very  candid  omission.  No  owt 
— (if our  readers  at  least — will  now  be  r: 
any  loss  to  determine  for  himself  the  de- 
gree of  weight  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  opinion  in  the  present  instance. 
Mr.  Gordon,  it  will  be  observed,  goes 
on  one  material  point  considerably  fur- 
ther than  the  Earl  himself.  The  Ear 
sj>eaks  only  of  "  numerous  trials"  of  hit 
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engiae  ;  Mr.  Gordon  talks  of  its  being 
"  in  practical  use  ;"  and  the  words  are 
put  in  the  original,  as  here,  in  italics,  to 
impress  them  more  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  4he  reader.  The  obvious  intention  of 
the  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Gordon  is  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  engine  has  not  only  had  many 
"  trials"  by  his  lordship  himself,  but  has 
been  thought  so  well  of  by  others — by 
practical  persons,  requiring  the  use  of  a 
steam>engine  for  practical  purposes, — 
that  they  have  had  engines  made  on  this 
plani  in  preference  to  reciprocating  en- 
gines, and  arc  now  actually  using  them 
with  great  advantage.  But  what  truth  is 
there  in  this  ?  What  "  practical  use" 
can  Mr.  Gordon  specify  ?  Can  he  name 
a  single  vessel — not  a  "  trial"  one  mere, 
ly — where  a  marine  engine,  on  his  lord- 
ship's plan,  is  employed  ?  Or  refer  us  to 
a  single  mill  or  manufactory ,.where  a  re- 
volving.engine  of  Lord  Dundonald's  is 
employed  as  the  moving  power?  We  are 
greatly  misinformed,  if  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not,  certainly,  as  an  engine  in 
'*  practical  use,"  nor  even  tis  one  very 
likely  to  be  so,  that  we  now  bring  it  under 
the  -notice  of  our  readers.  We  think  by 
no  means  so  highly  of  it  as  either  his 
lordship  or  his  echo,  Mr.  Gordon.  We 
give  a  place  to  the  present  description  of 
it  in  our  pages,  for  two  reasons,  very 
distinct  from  admiration  :  first,  because 
of  the  considerable  talk  there  is  about  it, 
owing  partly  to  the  celebrity,  (for  other 
things  than  machine  inventing,)  of  the 
noble  inventor,  and  partly  to  his  prodi- 
giously confident  representations  of  its 
amazing  capabilities ;  second,  because  if 
we  are  wrong  in  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  of  it,  (which  not  beihg  persons  of 
such  infallible  stuff  as  his  lordship,  nor  of 
such  ready  faith  as  Mr.  Gordon,  we  ad- 
mit to  be  a  possible  case) — if  it  has  realty 
left  "nothing  to  be  desired,"  in  the  way 
of  producing  an  effective  rotary  engine 
— it  were  a  thousand  pities  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  an  invention,  calculated  to  con- 
fer so  much  benefit  on  the  mechanical 
world,  and  to  save  so  much  trouble  and 
mortification  to  hundreds  of  ingenious 
mechanics,  who  are  now  occupied  with 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  of  trhich  it  is 
said  to  furnish  the  best  possible  practiced 
solution,  should  not  be  as  speedily  and  as 
widely  diffused  as  possible. 

Fig.  1  is  a  representation,  copied  from 
Lord  Dundonald's  circular,  of  two  en- 
gines of  this  description  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  a  vessel.     A  A  are  the  en- 

Snes  ;  B  the  air-pump ;  CC  the  deck; 
a  strong  beam  on  which  the  engines 
and  air-pump  rest ;  E  the  space  for  the 
boiler.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  sectional 
views  of  one  of  the  engines,  exhibiting, 
under  different  aspects,  the  peculiar  mode 
of  construction  by  which  Lord  D.  flatters 
himself  he  has  '*  completely  overcome" 
t^*e  "  great  difficulty"  in  the  case.  We 
oopy  these  views  from  Mr.  Gordon's 
hook ;  and  shall  copy  also  from  it  the 
following  explanatory  details : 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section,  with 
the  blade  or  piston  A  in  one  part  of  it.:* 


course  (a  lunette   space).     Fig.  3  is  a 
cross  section,  showing  the  blade  or  piston 
A.    Fig.  4  shows  the  piston  in  a  different 
part  of  the  lunette  space  ;  F  is  a  fixed 
centre  or  axle,  upon  which  the  piston  A 
turns — the    radius   sweeps  round  the  in- 
side  of  the   larger  circle  D  D  ;  G  is  the 
mathematical  centre  (for  there  is  no  axis 
through  the  centre  of  the   inner  cylinder 
C  C  C,  &c.)  around  which  the  cylinder 
C  C  turns.     The  piston  A    works    in  a 
ball-cock   or  stuffing  at  B  ;  and  in   tra- 
versing the  lunette  space  formed  between 
D  D  and  C  C  C,  is  obliged  to  slide  out 
and  in  through  B.     At  one  time  this  pis- 
ton A  will  have  a  larger  portion  protrud- 
ing   from  C  C  C,  as  in  fig.  3  ;  and  at 
another   time  it  will  protrude  less,  as  in 
fig.  5.     At  one  time,  in  each  revolution, 
A  will  be   at  a  point  where  there  is  no 
part    protruding.      The  piston  cratcls  out 
of  and  into  the  cylinder  C  C  C  (through 
B)  constantly.  The  steam  from  the  boiler 
is  admitted  through  the  hole  S,  and  rushes 
along  the  opening  Y,  in  the  direction  of 
the  small  arrow  :  it  cannot  escape  where 
the  cylinders  C  and  D  are  in  contact,  and 
therefore  it  forces  round  the  piston  A  in  a 
contrary   direction.     The   other  part  of 
the  lunette  space  evacuates  itself  in  the 
direction    of   the    double    arrows.     Of 
course  the  power  of  the  engine  is  always 
varying,  because  the  surface  of  the  piston 
is  always  either  increasing  or  diminishing. 
To  compensate  for  this  variation,  two  cy- 
linders are  used  ;  the  one  to  be  in  full 
activity,   while   the   other  is  passing  the 
dead    point.     As  the  one  decreases  the 
other   increases  ;  and  thus  a  continuous 
and  rotatory  motion  is  maintained,  which 
can  be  applied  in  every  case  where  the 
reciprocating  engine  is  used  for  rotatoiy 
purposes." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  description  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  is  very  clear  or  intelligible  ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  extremely  loose  and  con- 
fused— in  some  parts,  indeed,  nonsensical. 
However,  such  as  it  is,  we  must  leave 
our  readers  to  digest  it  as  they  best  can. 
It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  done 
to  order,  like  the  encomiums  we  before 
quoted  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  offer 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
emendation.  The  engravings,  at  least, 
are  plain  enough  ;  and,  with  their  help, 
the  intelligent  reader  will,  we  dare  say, 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  clftar  no- 
tion of  all  that  is  meant  by  mathematical 
centres,  crawling  pistons,  spaces  ecacua- 
ting  themselves,  6ic.  &c. 

Mr.  Gordon  adds,  that  "  by  some  re- 
cent alterations  in  the  steam- ways,  the 
patentee  has  been  enabled  to  use  two 
pistons  in  one  cylinder,  and  thus  to  save 
weight  to  a  still  greater  extent.  By  this 
new  arrangement,  one  piston  increases  in 
power  in  proportion  as  the  other  dimin- 
ishes in  power." 

Supposing  the  engine  to  be  as  efficient 
as  it  is  represented  to  be,  the  following 
are,  according  to  Lord  Dundonald,  the 
principal  advantages  to  bo  expected  from 
its  adoption : 

"  1st.  It  will  not  occupy  one-sixth  part 


of  the  space  required  for  the  reciprocating 
engine. 

"  2d.  It  may  be  placed  so  low  in  a  ves- 
sel as  to  JKJ  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  gun- 
shot ;  or  the  cylinder  may, be  made  shot 
proof,  without  the  sliglitesi  disadvantage. 

"  3d.  The  revolving  engine  does  not 
require  any  valve  or  slide,  consequently 
there  is  no  waste  of  steam  thereby  ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  loss,  as  in  the  space  lefl 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cyhndcrs  or 
reciprocating  engines. 

"  4th.  There  is  much  less  friction  than 
arises  from  the  sum  of  all  the  bearings 
required  to  convert  the  rectilineal  force 
of  the  common  engine  to  circular  motion. 

"  5th.  There  arc  no  beams,  cranks, 
side  rods,  connecting  rods,  parallel  mo- 
tions,  levers,  slide  v;ilves,  eccentrics, 
&c.,  witii  tlieir  nicely  adjusted  joints  and 
bearitigs  ;  therefore  the  revolving  engine 
is  not  liable,  even  in  one-tenth  degree,  to 
the  accidents  and  hindrances  of  other 
engines. 

"  6th.  The  working  of  the  revolving 
engine,  in  a  steam-vessel,  is  much  more 
pleasjmt  to  passengers,  by  the  absence  of 
tremor,  now  occasioned  by  the  alterna-. 
ting  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  moving  mat- 
ter, twice  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine. 

"  7th.  The  revolving  engine  being 
contained  within  a  cylinder,  may  be  com- 
pletely finished  and  united  in  the  manu- 
factory  ;  and  may  be  lowered  into  a  ves-. 
sel,  and  fixed  in  fewer  days  than  weeks 
are  now  [required  to  erect  and  adjust  a 
reciprocating  engine. 

"  9th.  As  the  moving  parts  of  the  re- 
volving engine  pursue  their  course  in 
perfect  circles  (without  stop  or  hiudrance) 
this  engine  is  capable  of  progressive  ac- 
celeration, until  the  work  performed 
equals  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  va- 
cuum, or  'in  the  atmosphere  :  an  advan- 
tage which  the  reciprocating  engine  docs 
not  possess. 

"  9tK.  The  revolving  engine  id  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  command- 
er of  a  vessel,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  engineer  ;  simply  by  connecting  a  rod 
or  line,  from  his  usual  station  on  deck,  to 
a  cock,  by  which  he  can  set  the  engine 
going,  stop,  or  reverse  its  motion. 

"  10th.  The  diminished  bulk,  weight, 
and  absence  of  tremor,  add  to  the^  capa- 
city, buoyancy,  velocity,  and  durability 
of  vessels  in  which  the  revolving  chgine 
is  placed. 

"  11th.  This  engine  can,  with  equal 
aptitude,  be  constructed  to  propel  the 
largest  vessel,  or  the  smallest  boat  ;  to 
pump  the  ship,  weigh  the  anchor,  embark 
or  discharge  the  cargo,  and  perform  the 
most  laborious  duties  of  a  crew. 

"  12th.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  lo- 
comotion on  land  ;  there  being,  in  the 
revolving  engine,  no  part  requiring  to  be 
oiled,*  exposed  to  the  adtlfesri^n  of  dust  or 
grit,  now  so  destructive  "tcf"  the  rods, 
joints,  and  bearings  of  locpinotive  en- 
gines. .-    • 

♦  "  Th'^  offensive  smfW,  so  nmoh  ^impUinefl  of 
in  steam-vesselB,  arising  frtMU  tb**  «J*campo«iUon  of 
greaiie  and  animal  oils,  spilt  in  lubricating  the  bearings 
of  the  numerous  parte  in  motion,  may  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and,  with  cin-,  may  he  wholly  avoided  where 
the  rc\o!\iiig  eniniie  is  us;d.''     ^         _  .    _ 
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"  13th.  Tlie  revolving  engine,  from 
the  solidity  of  its  parts,  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
impulsive  action,  can  be  kept  in  repair  at 
less  expense  than  the  reciprocating  en- 
gine  ;  and,  if  used  for  mines  or  manufac- 
tories, an  engine-house  is  not  required; 
a  simple  shed  or  covering  being  suffi- 
cient. 

"  Lastly.  One  quarter  of  the  cap.acity 
of  ordinary  steam-vessels  (or  lialf  the  en- 
gine room)  is  restored  to  useful  purposes  ; 
whilst  the  vessel  can  be  navigated  by  the 
same  number  of  engineers  and  seamen, 
and  with  the  same  consumption  of  fuel. 
Thus  the  comparative  cost  of  building  the 
useful  portion  of  a  steam-vessel,  and  the 
expenses  of  ail  kinds,  are  diminished  one- 
third  ;  whilst  the  p»-ofit  froni  an  increased 
amount  of  cargo  or  passengers,  or  the 
facility  of  preceeding  to  more  distant 
parts,  is  in  the  like  ratio  augmented." 

[From  the  New- York  Amerirnn.] 
ReJecCton  of  the  Vlll   for  Aldins:  in  tbe 
Construction    of   the    Kew    VorR   and 
Erie  Hallroad. 

Since  our  notice  of  this  subject  on  Monday, 
in  which  we  ga»o  an  analysis  of  the  final  vote, 
wa  htve  been  furnished  with  a  atalemenl  of  the 
vote  in  Committee  of  tbe  »vhole,  on  the  amend- 
meat  proaoaed  by  Mr.  Sibley.  It  was  by  this 
vote  that  the  atrength  o(  the  parties  was  shown 
and  the  fate  of  the  bill  decided.  It  was  the  ob. 
ject  of  this  amendment,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
tbe  Bufiiciency  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  the 
Railroad  company,  before  the  issue  of  the  slock 
which  was  to  be  loaned  by  the  State.  It  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  Company  had  constructed 
and  finished  a  single  track  of  their  Railway  Irom 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  to  a  point  as 
fcr  west  as  Binghampton,  9500,000  of  stock 
■hould  be  issued  ;  when  they  bad  finished  a  sin. 
gle  track  from  the  point  above  mentioned,  to  a 
point  as  far  west  as  Elmira,  a  further  issue  of 
like  amount  should  be  made  ;  when  they  had  ex. 
tended  the  track  as  far  west  as  Olean,  a  ihird  half 
million,  and  when  the  remaining  portion,  extend- 
ing  to  Lake  Erie  was  completed,  a  like  amount 
should  be  issued. 

We  are  informed  that  it  was  understood  by  the 
members  generally,  that  this  amendment  would 
be  proposed,  and  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  considered  the  adoption  of  these  provis- 
ions essential  to  the  8uccc^s  ol  the  liiU.  The 
mnendment  wac  rejected  by  a  majority  of  2  only, 
at  will  appear  by  the  f«liowiiig  statement : 

For  the  amendment.  Against  it. 

Allegany,  I  Albany,  3 

Broome,  1  Cayuga,  3 

Cattaraugus,  1  Clinton,  1 

Cayuga,  I 

Chatauque,  2  Columbia,  3 

Chenanso,  2  (ienessec,  1 

Cortland,  3  (irecn,  1 

Delaware,  2  Hnrkiiner,  I 

Dutchess.  2  Lewis,  1 

Franklin,  1  Mad  son,  9 

Genesxee,  3  Montgomery,  3 

Green,  1  New  York,  4 

Jefibrson,  3  Ouo.i.tj.  5 

Livingston,  2  Onondagn,  4 

Madison,  1  Oawet;.!,  | 

Monro*.,  3  Otsego,  2 

New  York,  *  Queen?,  I 

Niagara,  1  Ken»iel«^r,  2 

Ontario,  3  Saratoga,  2 

Orange,  9  Schonrctady,  1 

Orleans,  1  Schoharie,  2 

OiBegot  3  Seneca,  1 


Rockland, 

Seneca, 

Steuben, 

Sullivan, 

Tiogu, 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

St.  Lawrence  2 
Suffolk.           2 
WasUmgton,    2 
Wayne,           2 
West  Chester  3 

Tcmpkin^, 
Warren, 

3 

1 

55 

Washington, 
Yates, 

1 

1 

53 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  three  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  left  the  iluuse,  and  four 
others,  on  subsequent  motions  joined  the  majority, 
which  reduced  the  minority  to  4(i. 

Of  'he  members  who  had  ^onc  to  their  homes, 
it  is  believed  that  one  from  Chenango,  I  from 
Erie,  two  from  Dutchess,  and  two  from  Ulster, 
wuulil  have  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  for  the 
bill, had  they  been  present;  and  likewise  several 
of  those  who  were  out  of  the  house,  probably  on 
the  supposition  that  no  question  would  be  taken 
a:  that  sitting. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  members  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  thirty  were  from  fourteen 
counties  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Erie  Canil  route  ; 
seven  from  lour  counties  north  of  that  route  ; 
thirteen  from  five  counties  east  of  Hudson  River, 
(including  Queens  and  Suffolk,)  and  tivo  only 
from  counties  south  of  Albany,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  River. 

Of  the  members  who  voted  for  the  amendment, 
41  Here  from  tweniy-five counties  west  of  IJud- 
sua  River,  and  south  of,  or  intersected  by,  the 
Erie  Canal ;  six  from  lour  counties  north  of  the 
Canal :  and  six  Irom  two  counties  eaat  of  the 
River. 

Supposing  the  four  votes  of  members  from  this 
city  against  the  amendment  to  have  becnsocaet 
on  at  count  oi  their  "  pledge,"  it  will  appear  that 
25  coutitiei*  supported  the  measure,  I'J  opposed 
it,  and  ihc  votesof  six  x.ere  divided.  If  the  lour 
votes  from  this  city  were  owing  to  the  pledge, 
and  not  to  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  then  a  just 
estimate  of  the  strengih  of  the  opposition  requires 
that  they  should  bo  deducted  iroin  the  55  voice 
abovo  stated,  which  would  reduce  the  number  to 
51,  and  leave  a  mt.jority  of  two  in  favur  of  the 
measure.  Add  to  this,  six  votes  of  absent  mom. 
hers,  abovo  referied  to,  and  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  the  Southern  counties  would  be 
eight. 

Wc  ask  attention  to  these  facts,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  follow  us,  in  the 
remarks  which  wo  propose  from  time  to  time  to 
offer,  in  explanation  of  the  great  interests  thus 
contemptuously  disregarded  by  the  Asembly — 
and  of  the  motives  for  their  course — which  we 
mean  thoroughly  to  probe,  and  hope  to  be  enabled 
(o  lay  bare — names,  and  manccuvrett,  equally. 

AGRlCUL.TUR£,&c. 

Means  of  Increasing  the  Productive 
Powers  of  Soils. — The  nieans  at  our  coin- 
niand  of  increasing  lh«  productive  powers 
of  soils  may  be  coniprehended  under  the 
general  following  heads  : 

1.  Supplying  to  the  soil  those   organic 
and  earthy  substances  which   may  be   re-  i 
quired.  | 

2.  Altering  its  texture,  depth  and  pro- 
perties, by  tillage  and  other  means. 

3.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture. 

4.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
temperature. 

Vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  a  de- 
cmiposing  state,  appear  to  act  in  various 
ways,  in  iiicn-aKJii;;  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil.  They  improve  its  texture,  and 
ihey  may  be  suppoi^cd  to  increase  its  power 
to  ab.sorb  and  retain  moisture  :  but  above 
all,  they  supply  that  matter,  which,  in  what- 
ever  form  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  plants, 
lends  to  nouri<!h  them.  This  matter  being  i 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  it  must  be  ' 
supplied  wbeu  cAbausted.  _  | 


Experience  has  in  every  age  accordingly 
tHUght  the  husbandman  to  supply  those 
substances  to  the  soil ;  and  the  doing  so 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  means  at 
his  command  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
its  fertility. 

Besides  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
which  is  ini.xed  or  combined  with  the 
mineral  part  of  the  soil,  and  is  essential  tu 
its  productiveness,  the  mineral  parts  them« 
selves,  it  has  been  seen,  require  to  be  mix- 
ed together  in  certain  proportions,  and  in 
certain  states  of  division,  m  order  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Silica  and  alumina  form  the  principal 
mineral  part  of  the  soil.  If  one  or  the 
other  of  these  earths  be  in  excess,  the  soil 
is  defective  in  its  composition.  If  the 
alumina  prevails  the  soil  is  too  adhesive ;  if 
the  silica  prevail,  it  is  too  loose.  A  medium  is 
seen  to  be  the  best ;  and  although  the  precise 
proportion  in  which  the  alumina  and  silica 
should  e.xist  have  not  been  determined,  it  is 
safer  that  there  be  a  tendeticy  to  an  excess 
of  alumina  tli<in  siliea. 

Further,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends 
on  the  stale  of  division,  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, of  these  minerals. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  a  nieans  o*^ 
improving  the  composition  of  a  soil,  to  add 
to  its  silicious  matter  when  it  is  found  to  be 
too  stiff',  and  aluminous  matter  when  it  is 
found  to  be  loo  loose  ;  and,  further,  to  re- 
duce the  substances  to  their  greatest  degree 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  division. 

Sometimes,  accordingly,  we  have  the 
means  of  improving  the  constitution  of  soils, 
by  mixing  sand  with  clay,  or  clay  with  sand. 
But,  in  practice,  the  direct  mixture  of  these 
two  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  produe- 
ing  a  soil  of  better  texture,  is  rare  ;  Firs:, 
'vcause  the  expense  of  this  species  of  inn- 
provement  is  considerable  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  state  in  which  sand  and  da/ 
are  usually  available  for  this  purpose,  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  aluminous  matter 
of  the  one,  or  the  silicious  matter  of  the 
other,  is  in  tiifit  state  of  minute  division 
which  is  favorable  to  fertility. 

It  is  otiierwise  with  earth  lime.  This 
can,  in  all  cases,  be  reduced  by  heat  to  that 
state  of  minute  division  which  is  favorablt>, 
to  the  productiveness  of  soils  ;  and  bene  ) 
can  always  be  applied  with  benefit  to  those 
soils  in  which  it  is  wanting. 

Lime  is  sometimes  mixed,  in  its  natural 
state,  with  aluminous  and  silicious  matter. 
It  then  forms  a  marl,  a  substance  which  is 
frequency  applied  to  soils  as  a  means  of 
improving  them  ;  it  is  chiefly  to  the  lighter 
soils  that  lime  is  applied ;  for  then,  is  nc 
only  lime  applied,  but  alumina,  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  »soiI.  It  is  by  means  o ' 
this  mi.xlure  that  some  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements on  silicious  sands,  that  havu 
taken  place  in  Europe,  have  been  effected. 

There  are  cases  in  which  even  calcareous 
matter  is  in  excess  in  soils.  This  occurs 
especially  in  districts  where  the  chalk  for- 
mation c.vibis.  When  the  earthy  stratum* 
resting  upon  chalk  is  very  thin,  the  chalky 
matter  becomes  mixed  with  it,  and  being 
then  in  excess,  forms  a  barren  soil. 

An  obvious  means  of  amending  the  com- 
position of  a  soil  of  this  kind,  is  by  adding 
any  of  the  other  earths,  whether  silicious 
or  aluminous.  We  need  not  here  scruple 
to  apply  ihcni,  because  the  clay  is  coarse  or 
the  satid  silicious.  We  may  add  them  in 
almost  any  form  in  which  they  can  be  con- 
veniently procured  ;  for  the  effect  will  be  to 
improve  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

There  is  another  case  in  which,  in  like 
manner,  silicious  and  aluminous  matter 
may  be  applied  directly  in  almost  any  state 
ill  which  it  niny  be  found.    This  is  id  tlte 
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case  of  peat.  Here  the  vegetable  matter  is 
in  excess,  and  the  addition  aeeordiugly  of 
any  other  earths  is  an  amendment  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil. 

We  see  then,  that  the  composition  of 
soils  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  also  in 
many  cases,  by  the  addition  of  the  earths 
in  which  they  may  be  deficient,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  of  lime,  which  we  can  al- 
ways apply  in  t'>^  form  of  minute  division 
best  suited  to  improve  the  composition  of 
the  soil.  This  is  the  first  of  the  means  r«;. 
ferred  to  of  adding  to  the  productive  power 
of  soils,  and  will  be  considered  in  detail 
under  the  head  manures,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  management  of  the  farm. 

The  second  mean  referred  to  of  increas- 
ing the  productive  power  of  a  soil,  is  alter- 
ing their  texture,  depth  and  properties,  by 
tillage  and  other  means. 
I  The  mere  efTect  of  that  communition  of 
the  parts  of  soil  which  it  undergoes  in  the 
common  operations  of  tillage,  is  seen  to 
have  a  beneficial  intluence  on  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil.  Whether  the  soil 
imbibes  from  the  atmosphere  any  thing  but 
aqueous  vapor  or  not,  it  is  known  that  the 
exposure  of  the  matter  of  the  soil  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  thecommunitingof  its  parts 
bv  tillage,  add  permanently  to  its  fertility. 
Thus  we  learn  from  experience  the  good 
effects  of  tilling  lands  well  ;  soils  once  tilled 
are  rendered  for  the  most  part  more  pro- 
ductive by  the  process.  Peaty  turf,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  its  original  state,  may 
continue  to  produce  nothing  but  heath  and 
the  most  useless  plants ;  but,  if  merely 
ploughed,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  at  once  tend  to  pro. 
duce  grasses  of  a  better  kind,  and  of  greater 
variety ;  and  again,  if  a  subsoil  of  coarse 
clay  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  generally  at  the  first  very 
unproductive,  »nd  it  is  not  until  ader  long 
exposure  to  the  air  that  it  becomes  produc- 
tive. This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  clay  marl,  a  substance  in  itself  contain- 
ing the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil,  but  which 
is  oflen  barren,  until  afler  pulverization  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is,  indeed,  conformable  to  analogy,  as 
well  as  to  experience,  that  soils  should  be 
improved  by  pulverization  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  our  examination  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  soils,  we  have  seen 
that  their  fertility  is  in  a  great  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  proportion  of  minutely  divided 
earthy  matter  which  they  contain. 

The  effect  of  tillage,  therefore,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  promote  this  divi- 
sion, both  by  the  mechanical  action  of  our 
instruments,  and  by  exposing  the  particles 
of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Another  object  sometimes  produced  by 
tillage,  and  subservient  to  the  amendment 
of  the  8oil,^is  the  deepening  of  the  upper 
stratum. 

The  subsoil,  it  has  been  seen,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  soil  so  called,  by  its  con- 
taining less  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  so  being  less  suited  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  even 
found  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  It  is 
generally  important,  however,  that  there 
be  a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  thus  it  is  oflen 
expedient,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  surface,  to  plough 
up  and  mix  with  it  a  portion  of  subsoil, 
even  though  that  subsoil  should  in  itself  be 
infertile. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  mechanical 
means  by  which  we  can  improve  the  soil, 
and  thev  will  be  considered  in  detail,  under 
the  various  heads  which  relate  to  the  opera- 
tions of  tillage.' 


Another  mean,  indeed,  of  changing  the 
composition  of  soils,  is  incineration,  com- 
monly called  paring  and  burninar.  This 
process  will  be  described  as  connected  with 
the  operations  of  tillage,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  mechanical  means 
possessed  by  us  of  adding  to  the  produc- 
tiveness  of  the  soil. 

The  third  mean  referred  to,  of  adding  to 
the  productive  power  of  soils,  is  changing 
their  relation  with  respect  to  moisture. 

In  warmer  countries  the  soil  is  compara- 
tively little  injured  by  an  excess  of  water, 
and  more  frequently  suffers  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  it.  In  climates  like  that  of 
Britain,  however,  the  operation  of  convey- 
ing away  the  water  which  is  in  excess  is 
an  essential  one,  and,  if  neglected,  the  best 
devised  scheme  of  improvement  may  fail. 
The  surplus  water  is  either  stagnant  upon 
the  surface,  or  penetrates  below  the  surface. 
The  freeing  of  cultivated  land  of  water 
upon  the  surface,  gives  rise  for  the  forma- 
tion of  land  into  ridges,  by  which  the  water 
escapes  without  stagnating  upon  the  ground, 
or  sinking  into  the  subsoil  below.  This  is 
an  object  necessarily  connected  with  till- 
age, and  will  be  described  when  the  manner 
of  cultivating  land  is  treated  of. 

The  freeing  of  the  soil  again  from  that 
superfluous  water  which  is  contained  below 
the  surface,  forms  a  peculiar  branch  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  will  be  described 
under  the  head  Draining. 

As  draining  is  more  required  in  colder 
countries,  so  irrigation,  or  the  wat<;ring  of 
land,  is  less  required  than  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  heat  and  evaporation  are 
greater.  Irrigation,  however,  is  a  curious 
and^interesting  branch  of  rural  economy, 
derived  by  us  from  very  ancient  times.  In 
this  country  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  water- 
ing the  lands  in  grass  during  the  months  of 
winter  and  spring. 

The  last  of  the  means  referred  to  of  add- 
ing to  the  productive  power  of  soils,  is  by 
changing  the  relation  with  respect  to  tem- 
perance. 

This  mean  of  adding  to  the  productive 
power  of  soils,  is  less  within  our  control 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  wc  can  improve  the  climate  of 
a  country.  It  is  chiefly  by  draining,  and 
the  raising  of  hedges  and  wood  :  all  of  these, 
accordingly,  form  important  objects  of  rural 
economy,  and  will  be  partially  treated  of  in 
this  work. 

The  means,  then,  of  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil, — namely,  sup- 
plying the  organic  and  earthy  substances 
which  may  be  required — altering  its  texture, 
depth,and  properties,by  mechanical  means — 
and  changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture, — will  all  ba  treated  of  under  the 
diflferent  divisions  of  our  subject ;  and  we 
shall  begin  with  that  which  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  nature  and  property  of 
soils,  the  nature  and  property  of  those  sub- 
stances which  we  apply  to  the  soil  under 
the  name  of  manures. — [Cultivator.] 


Italian  Rvk  Grass. — The  following  com- 
munication  relates  to  a  grass  of  great  prom- 
ise, if  it  will  withstand  our  winters.  The 
French  and  Scotch  comm?nJ  it  as  highly 
as  the  Germans,  thouch  it  is  of  but  recent 
introduction  among  ihcin;  and  our  person- 
al observation  tallies  witi  the  high  charac- 
ter which  all  give  it.  We  sowed  some  in 
Sept.  1333.  It  promised  rem'»rkably  well 
— but  the  winter  killed  it.  We  supplied 
some  friends  with  see  I,  which  was  sown 
last  season  ;  it  is  of  course  not  vet  known 
what  eflfect  the  winter  has  had  upon  it. 
The  State  Society  have  directed  a  quantitv 
of  seed  to  be  provided  for  distribution,  with 


the  view  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial  among  us. 

Description  and  Culture  of  the  Italian 
Lolch. — (Translated  from  the  German.) — 
The  Italian  Lolch,  (Lolium  perenne  italiom 
aristatum,)  vieldsthe  most  abundant  fodder 
of  any  kind  of  grass  that  is  known.  Its 
extraordinary  yield  has,  for  several  years 
past,  extended  the  culture  of  it,  in  one  part 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  very  rapidly, 
and  also  in  France  some  agriculiurists  have 
made  experiments  with  it  which  were  com- 
pletely successful. 

If  sown  in  October,*  its  growth  being  ve- 
ry rapid,  before  winter  sets  in,  it  makes  a 
thick  sward  equal  to  that  on  old  grass  land, 
and  the  first  crop  of  hav  is  double  to  that 
of  a  common  meadow.  'Fhe  Italian  Lolch 
is  entirely  different  from  the  English  ray 
grass,  which  latter  serves  only  as  a  means 
of  making  a  sward  on  the  land  for  pastur- 
age, does  not  grow  over  2^  feet  in  height, 
and  gives  but  two  ordinary  crops  in  one 
season,  while  the  former  commonly  grows 
to  a  height  of  4  feet,  on  a  soil  more  moist 
than  dry,  and  gives  always  four  abundant 
crops  in  one  season,  and  frequently  more. 

The  haulm  is  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
light  green  color.  The  most  proper  time  to 
sow  it,  is  in  the  fall.  After  a  crop  of  grain 
is  taken  off  from  the  land,  turn  the  stubble 
over,  harrow  it  and  sow  the  seed.  And 
frequently  it  grows  large  enough  to  cut  be- 
fore cold  weather  5  but  it  is  advisable  not 
to  cut  it,  because  it  will  take  better  root  if 
left.  Such  a  meadow  shows  itself  before 
winter  thick  and  well  overgrown,  like  an 
old  one,  and  the  first  year's  crop  was,  by 
haying  time,  a  full  one.  Sowing  it  in  the 
spring,  or  month  of  April,  requires  moipt 
weather  and  more  seed.  The  plant  is 
lasting.  And  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  these  meadows  are  as  vigorous 
as  they  were  in  the  first  year.  If,  however, 
light  places  are  to  be  seen,  they  may  be 
renovated  by  letting  the  seed  get  ripe,  and 
shell  out,  on  such  places,  or  they  may  be 
sown  with  new  seed.  A  soil  more  moist 
than  dry  is  generally  best  adapted  for  this 
plant,  but  it  has  been  tried  on  high  lands 
and  on  the  Alps,  where  it  likewise  perfectly 
throve. 

After  grain  or  potatoes,  (or  other  hoed 
crop,)  a  shallow  tillage  is  sufficient.  After 
clover  or  lucerne  a  deeper  tillage  is  neces- 
sary, but  on  old  meadow  it  is  advantageous 
to  cultivate  first  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  grain, 
and  after  these  being  harvested  in  the  fall, 
sow  the  Lolch.  These  meadows  are  treated 
like  other  meadows;  every  three  years 
they  receive  a  manuring — top  dressing — 
and  the  first  one  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The 
ground  ought  to  l)e  well  harrowed.  The 
seed  is  sown  broad-cast — ^about  40  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  If  sown  in  the  spring,  8  to  10 
lbs.  more  are  necessary,  and  one  chooses  as 
much  as  possible  a  wet  time  to  sow  it. 
After  the  seed  is  sown,  harrowing  may  be 
dispensed  Avith,but  the  ground  ought  to  be 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  This  operation 
has  the  double  advantage  to  press  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  smooth  the  land  for 
mowing.  H.  D.  Grove. 

Hoosick,  Rcns.  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1835. 

*  Note  by  ili«  trannlator. — Th«»  winter  in  thoae  p«rti» 
of  Germany  where  the  lolch  i*  cultivated,  doea  not  »et 
in  80  early  as  in  thia  aection  o{  the  country. 


.  ••  The^  VBonU  slay  put." — The  aubjoined  atti- 
cles  of  inielligence  tnav  be  relied  on  a*  accarato. 

Divorced  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Friday, 
20ih  Feb.  1835,  for  inidleiablo  aererity,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Tyler  from  Mr.  S»muel  Tyler. 

Married,  on  Monday,  23ii  Feb.  1735,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel  Tyler  to  Mra.  Nancy  Tyler.— [Green  Moon-' 
tain  Democrat.] 
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Culture  or  the  Mulberry. — It  seems 
to  be  a  milter  well  established,  that  at 
least  the  white  mulberry  will  do  well  in 
our  state.  We  wish  we  could  affirm  as 
much  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  but  our  ex. 
perience  compels  us  to  say,  that  its  success 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  is  at 
least  doubtful.  The  next  question  to  be 
solred  is,  can  the  ^ilk  business  be  rendered 

Erofitable  r  .  That  it  can,  in  families  who 
ave  females  and  children,  who  will  gather 
the  leaves  and  take  care  of  the  worms,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  last  Farm- 
er's Register  contains  an  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  translated 
from  the  French,  which  the  restricted  limits 
of  a  monthly  sheet  prevents  our  publishing 
in  detail,  as  it  does  many  other  articles  of 
interest.  It  is  written  by  M.  Carrier,  of 
Areyron,  into  which  department  the  silk 
business  has  been  recently  introduced,  to 
M.  Bonafous,  director  of  the  royal  garden 
at  Turin,  giving  an  account,  among  other 
things,  of  the  product  and  profits  of  his 
silk  business  in  1833.  This  is  stated  in 
the  foUowmg  extract: 

"I  will  now  show  you,"  says  the  writer, 
"  the  account  of  the  sale  of  my  silk  of  1833. 

1  shall  take  care  to  subtract  the  expenses, 
and  you  may  see  the  clear  profit. 

29  1-5  kilograms  white  silk,  at 

63  francs  the  kilogram,    .     .  l,830f.  (JOc. 

2  11-12  inferior  silk,  at  18  fr. 

the  kilogram S3     95 


Deduct  for  portage 


l,894f.  55c. 
16     00 


l,868f.  55c. 
Value  of  the  different  remains, 
coming  from  the  remains  of 
the  filatures  used  at  my  house,    115     00 


Sum  realized       .     .  I,983f.  55c. 
For   the   expense   of  manage- 
ment,    .     .     .     .     171  f.  75c. 
For  filature,  reeling,  263    85 

435     60 


IProfit     .     .     l,548f.  95c. 
"  To  appreciate   the  advantages  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  one  must  re- 
member that  ttiissum,  1,548  francs  df  profit, 
(after  deducting  all  the  expenses,)  is  ttie 

{iroduct  of  leaves  furnished  by  trees  which 
lave  occupied  for  eight  years,  on  an  ave. 
rage,  a  piece  of  ground  rather  less  than 
half  a  hectare,  or  at  most  two  seterees,  a 
local  measure." 

The  kilogram  is  two  pounds  two  ounces 
and  four  grains,  avoirdupois ;  the  franc 
is  18  f  cents;  the  c.  (centime)  one  hun- 
dredth  part  of  a  franc  ;  the  half  hectare  is 
about  l\  acres.  Hence,  the  gross  product 
ia  silk,  from  one  and  a  quarter  acres  in 
mulberries,  was  69 J  lbs.  which  sold  for 
9350.25,  or  about  $5  the  pound,  and  after 
paying  all  expenses  afforded  to  the  proprie. 
tor  a  net  profit  in  one  year  of  about 
$-290.40. 

We  quote  again  from  M.  Carrier's  letter : 
"  The  proprietor  who  wishes  to  occupy  a 
plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  supposing  he 
had  already  at  his  disposal  a  quantity 
equal  to  those  which  I  stripped  last  spring, 
and  in  the  same  condition,  that  is,  pro- 
ducing 160  quintals  of  leaves,  at  lour  francs 
the  quintal.  Well,  this  proprietor  could 
have  obtained  from  half  a  hectare  (about 
1}  acres)  of  ffround,  with  no  other  expense 
than  ithat  of  cultivating  the  trees,  a  reve- 
nue of  640  f.,  or  320f.  for  each  seterec,  com- 
posed of  640  square  fathoms. 

"  The  person  who  would  have  bought 
this  quantity  of  leaves,  to  devote  himself 


only  to  the  raising  of  silk  worms,  would 
have  had  (as  I  did)  928  pounds  of  cocoons, 
and    would    have   sold    them  at  If.  50c.  a 
pound,  according  to  the  course  of  that  time  : 
this  sale  would  have  produced    l,392f.  00c. 
Deduction    of   expenses,    pur- 
chase  of  about  8  ounces  of 
eggs,  at  3f.  the  ounce,  24f.  00c. 
Expenses  of  all  kinds 

for  the  management  171     75 
Price  of  160  quintals 

of  leaves,  at  4f.  640    00 

Rent  of  the  room,  60     00 


His  part  of  the  profits  for  40 
days'  attendance      .... 

The  filateur,  who  buys  the  co- 
coons, obtains  a  quantity  of 
silk  equal  to  mine,  and  sells 
it  in  the  same  manner,     .     . 

He  draws  from  the  remains  .     . 


895     75 
496     25 


1,868 
115 


55 
00 


Total,  l,983f.  55c. 
It  is  necessary  to  deduct  from 
this  sum,  as  the  cost  of  928 

f)Ounds   of  cocoons,    at   one 
ranc  50  c.  .     .     l,.392f.  00c. 
Expenses  of  the  fi- 
lature   ....      263     85 

1,655     85 


Clear  gain  of  the  winder      .     .     327f.  70c. 

"The  laborer,  with  a  family,  takes  for 
his  share  the  remains  of  this  filature,  em- 
ploys his  wife  and  children  to  prepare  and 
wind  the  low  and  different  qualities  of  silk, 
which  are  in  much  request  and  readily 
sold.  These  products  can  be  valued,  after 
having  received  all  the  suitable  work, 
at.  .  •  «  •  ,  .  165f. 
Deduction  for  the  purchase  of  the 

first  materials        .         .         50f. 
Hand  work,  although  gained  by 

the  family     .        .         .         .30 

—  80 

Profit,  without  including  his  work, 

already  paid,  ....     85f, 

"  A  simple  recapitulation  will  make  the 
result  better  understood  than  this  division 
of  the  labor,  which  division  certainly 
agrees,  in  many  cases,  with  the  taste  or 
situation  of  persons  who  neither  wish,  nor 
are  able,  to  undertake  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  land   owner,  who  sells  160  qumtals  of 
leaves,  at  4f.  receives         .         .  640f.  00c. 
The  person  who  buys  them,  and 

manages  the  raising,  gams  496  25 
The  winder,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  cocoons,  winds  them, 
and  receives  for  his  labor  .  337  70 
The  laborer  who  works  up  the 
remains,  does  the  labor  for  30f. 
and  gains  besides    .        .        .      85     00 


Sum    equal   to   the    total  profit 

which    I    have    made  by  the 

union  of  all  these  operations  l,548f.  95c. 

*'  The  calculations  which  I  have  just 
presented,  speak  loudly  enough  without  my 
adding  the  least  observation  to  make  the 
evidence  more  sure;  I  will  only  say,  one  of 
the  ^reat  benefits  of  this  direction  of  indus- 
try IS  to  make  a  considerable  mass  of  work 
for  all  classes  of  society,  and  for  all  ages." 

A  plantation  of  mulberries  may  soon  be 
obtained,  by  procuring  the  young  trees  from 
the  nurseries,  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  An 
ounce  of  seed  will  produce  from  two  lo 
three  thousand  plants.  Sow  early  in  May, 
upon  a  bed  of  good  earth,  well  pulverized, 
in  drills  a  foot  apart;  cover  with  half  an 
inch  of  fine  mould,  compress  the  surface 
slightly  with  a  hoe,  that  the  soil  may  better 


retain  moisture,  and  come  in  [contact  >rith 
the  seeds,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  water 
occasionally,  to  aid  germination,  and  to 
enable  the  young  roots  to  get  firm  boH  of 
the  earth  ;  keep  the  b«d  free  from  weeds, 
and  after  one  or  two  years,  prune  out  the 
plants  in  nursery  rows,  three  feet  apart, 
and  in  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  to  set 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  permanently. 
— [Cultivator.] 

•  Things  a  Farmer  smoi7ld  wot  do.— ^A 
farmer  should  never  undertake  to  cultivate 
inore  land  than  he  can  do  thoroughly;  half 
tilled  land  is  growing  poorer— well  tilled 
land  is  constantly  improving. 

A  farmer  should  never  keep  more  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  hogs,  than  he  can  keep 
in  good  order;  an  animal  in  high  order 
the  first  of  December,  is  already  half  win- 
tered. 

A  farmer  should  never  depend  on  his 
neighbor  for  what  he  can,  by  care  and  good 
management,  produce  on  his  own  farm ;  he 
should  never  beg  fruit  while  he  caa  plant 
trees,  or  borrow  tools  while  he  can  make  or 
buy ;  a  high  authority  has  said,  the  bor- 
rower is  a  servant  to  the  lender. 

The  farmer  should  never  be  so  immersed 
in  political  matters,  as  to  forget  to  sow  his 
wheat,  dig  his  potatoes,  and  bank  up  his 
cellar ;  nor  should  he  be  so  inattentive  to 
them  as  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  great 
questions  of  national  and  state  policy  which 
wi'l  always  agitate,  more  or  less,  a  free 
people. 

A  farmer  should  shun  the  doors  of  a  b«nk, 
as  he  would  an  approach  of  the  plague  or 
cholera  ;  banks  are  for  men  of  speculatioB, 
and  theirs  is  a  business  with  wnich  farm- 
ers should  have  little  to  do. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  ashamed  <rf 
his  calling;  we  know  that  no  man  can  be 
entirely  independent,  yet  the  farmer  should 
remember,  that  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess that  enviable  distinction,  he  is  the  man. 

No  farmer  should  allow  the  reproach  of 
neglecting  education  to  lie  against  himself 
or  family ;  if  knowledge  is  power,  the  be- 
ginning of  it  should  be  early  and  deeply  laid 
in  the  district  school. 

A  farmer  should  ictver  use  ardent  spirit 
as  a  drink  ;  if,  while  undergoing  severe  fa- 
tigue, and  the  hard  labors  of  the  summer, 
he  would  enjoy  robust  health,  let  him  be 
temperate  in  all  things. 

A  farmer  should  never  refuse  a  fair  price 
for  any  thing  he  wishes  to  sell ;  we  have 
known  a  man  who  had  several  huidred 
bushels  of  wheat  to  dispose  of,  refuse  8<». 
because  he  waiited  8».  6rf.,  and  after  keep- 
ing his  wheat  six  months,  was  glad  to  eet 
6*.  6rf.  for:it.  ^ 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  bis  wood-' 
house  to  be  emptied  of  wood  during  the 
summer  months ;  if  he  does,  when  winter 
comes,  in  addition  to  cold  fingers,  he  must 
expect  to  encounter  the  chilling  looks  of  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  be  compelled,  in  a  series 
of  lectures,  to  learn,  that  the  man  who 
burns  green  wood  has  not  mastered  the  A 
B  C  of  domestic  economy. 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  his  win- 
dows to  be  filled  with  red  cloaks,  tattered 
coats,  and  old  hats;  if  he  does,  he  will 
most  assuredly  acquire  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  tarries  long  at  the  whiskey,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  to  freeze  or  starve 
at  home. 

There  arc  three  things  of  which  the  man 
who  aims  at  the  character  of  a  prosperoas 
farmer  will  never  be  niggardly — maftCtrc, 
tillage,  and  seed  ;  and  there  are  three  thiii|f8 
of  which  he  will  never  be  too  liberal — pro- 
mises, time,  and  credit.  W.  G. — [Genesee 
Farmer.]  .      .  .  i 
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Co(J8iii't  RxroKT  ON  Education  in  Prussia,  bb 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  and  republished  in 
this  city  by  Wilty  «f  Long,  is  a  book  of  so  much 
value,  that  wc  gladly  make  room  for  the  annexed 
paper — founded  on  its  recommendation  of  normal 
aehools— by  J.  OrvilU  Taylor.  We  wish  we 
coufd  induce  all  who  either  have  children  to  edu. 
cate,  or  any  connection  with  schools,  to  read 
Cvuain.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  while  a  novel,  fre 
quently  more  likely  to  corrupt,  thai  to  improve, 
the  miod,  is  eagerly  sought,  this  sdmirable  book 
baa  foand  few  or  do  purchasers  in  this  city. 

SEMINAEIES  FUR  TEACUEKS. 
•  ■>-.-:,:■  By  J.  Orville  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Austin,  the  accomplished  translator  of  M. 
Cousin's  Report  on  "  Public  Instruction  in  Prus. 
sia,"  says  "  there  are  two  or  three  other  points 
which  I  would  fain  recommend  to  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  most  import* 
■nt,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  a  con- 
stant supply  of  walUtrained  schoolmasters.  Time 
and  experience  have,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  nearly 
removed  the  illusion  of  **  mutual  instruction"  as 
asubatitate  for  the  instruction  communicated  by 
a  mature  to  an  immature  mind : — as  an  auxiliary 
in  certain  mechanical  details,  no  one  disputes  its 
utility.  Observation  long  ago  convinced  me  of 
the  entire  truth  of  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the 
Prussian  government,  and  approved  by  M.Cousin, 
that,  "As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school."  There 
is  no  truth  more  evident  than  the  one  expressed  in 
this  maxim.  The  schools  must  frctn  the  neces- 
sity of  the  esse  be  like  their  teachers,  hence 
the  absolute  necessity  of  using  proper  means  to 
qualify  them  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  In 
this  department  of  instruction,  Prussia  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  United  States.  That  despotic  go- 
vernment  (though  at  present  paternal  in  adminis. 
tration)  reqaires  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  to  pass  through  certain  stages  of  prepa- 
ration in  a  normal  achool,  before  they  can  assume 
the  difficult  and  responsible  station  of  Instructor. 
The  organized  school  system  in  neither  of  our 
Sta'e  governments,  makes  no  such  requirements. 
We  have  not  till  very  lately  given  any  encourage, 
mcnt  to  youn^  men  that  would  isduce  them  to 
make  suitable  preparations  to  teach  even  a  district 
school.  The  State  of  New  York  has  just  made 
some  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers ; 
tbfe  plan  we  shall  speak  of  before  we  close  this 
article.  There  have  been  a  few  private  semi- 
naries which  have  made  the  education  of  teachers 
their  principal  object;  but  these  have  received 
no  assistance  from  government,  and  have  done 
very  little  towards  supplying  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  Seminary  at  Andover,  con- 
ducted for  several  years  paat  by  the  Rev.  iS.  R. 
Hall,  has  done  much  good,  both  as  presenting  a 
model  for  such  institutions,  and  by  sending  out 
many  able  instructors.  At  present  it  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  such  institutions  are 
indispensible,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
sovemments  to  establish  and  sustain  them. — 
Since  we  are  about  to  open  seminaries  for  teach- 
era  among  us,  it  is  fortunate  tkat  we  have  a  full 
and  faithful  report  by  M.  Cousin,  of  the  workings 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  in  Prussia.  The 
Amsricsn  edition  of  this  work  will  furnish  our 
Legislature,  School  Committees,  and  School 
Teacbera,  with  instruction,  not  only  from  the 
highest  authority,  but  albo  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened aource.  While  apeaking  of  the  necessity, 
Aatuk'e»  studies  and  benefits  of  seminaries  for 
teachers,  I  tball  avail  myself  of  such  parts  of 
this  report  as  will  give  light  and  interest  to  the 
subject,  for  says  M.Cousin:  "The  true  great- 
neaa  of  a  people  doea  not  conaist  in  borrowing 
nothing  from  o:ber8.  but  in  borrowing  from  all 
whatever  is  geod,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it 
apvrbprialtt." 

In  M.  Courin^t,  remarks  on  the  training  of  pri- 
mary instructors  he  ssye,  "  the  best  plans  ol  in- 
structi«n  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  good  teachers;  and  the  State  has 
done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does  not 
watch  that  those  who  devote  themeelvea  lo  teach- 


ing be  well  prepared ;  thea  auitably  placed,  en-  i 
couraged  and  guided   in  the  duty  of  continued 
self-improvement;  and  lastly.promoted  and  reward 
ed,  in  proportion  to  their  advancement,  and  punish- 
ed according  to  their  faulu.      Such  is  the  object 
of  title  6,  of  the  law  1829.     We  translate  that,  as 
we  did  those  which  preceded.     A  schoolmaster, 
to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  should  be  pious,  dis 
creet,  and  deeply  impressed  wi!h  the  dignity  and 
sacredness  of  his  calling.     He    should   be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  ti;e  duties  peculiar  to  the 
grade  ol  primary  instructiou  in  w-hich  he  desires 
to   be  employed  ;  he   should  poaseds  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge,  with  that  of  moulding 
the  minds  of  children  ;  he   should  be  unshaken 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  State,  conscientious  in  the 
duties  of  his  office,  friendly  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  with  his   fel-  \ 
low-citizens  in  general;  finally,  he  should  strive  ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  school,  . 
and  secure  to  it  their  favor  and  support. 

'*  Of  the  Training  of  Schoolmaster^. — In  or-  [. 
der  gradually  to  provide  schools  with  masters  of  I 
this  charaeter,  the  care  of  their  training  musti.ot  j 
be  abandoned  to  chance  ;  the  foundation  of  prima-  { 
ry  normal  schools  must  be  continued.  The  ex-  j 
pensesof  these  establishments  should  be  defrayed  < 
partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the  state  and  part-  ; 
ly  by  the  departiaental  funds  for  schools." 

Here  Cousin  unequivocally  declares  that  the  i 
*'  State  has  done  nothing  lor  popular  education"  t 
if  it  does  not  see  that  the  teachers  are  well  qual-  | 
ified.     The  legislature  uf  each  state  should  im- 
mediately make  provioion  for   the  education  of  | 
common  school  teachers.     That  Prussia  has  done  | 
this,  is  the  whole  secret  of  her  superior  schools.  | 
But  teachers  must  not  only  be  "  prepared,"  they 
must  also  be,  and  this  by  the  government,  *'  euita- 
biy  placed,  encouraged,  guided  and  rewarded." 
How  far   short  are    we  of  Consin's  advice    and 
Prussia's  practice ! ! 

The  establishments  for  educating  teachers  in 
Prussia  are  supported  bythe  government  funds  and 
by  the  smaller  and  local  divisions  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  us  the  school  fund  of  each  state, 
may  erect  suitable  buildings,  remunerate  the  pro- 
fessors, furnish  a  library  and  apparatus,  and  bear 
a  part  of  the  atudenta  expenses  while  preparing 
himself  for  teaching.  This  would  give  encour- 
agement, to  make  teaching  a  study  and  a  profes- 
sion for  life. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Consin's  report, 
and  is  translated  by  him»elf  from  title  6  of  the  law 
of  1819.  We  make  tnis  extract  to  show  the  de- 
sign which  the  Prussian  government  had  in  estab- 
lishing teacher's  seminaries,  or  to  use  the  Prus- 
sian name  "  Normal  Schools."  "  The  principal 
aim  of  the  primary  normal  schools  should  be,  to 
form  men,  sound  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  to 
imbue  the  pupils  with  the  sentiment  of  religion, 
and  with  that  zeal  and  love  for  the  duties  of  a 
school  master  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  reli- 
gion." It  is  seen  that  their  design  is  to  make 
their  pupils  men,  in  knowledge  and  in  person,  and 
not  only  this,  but  religious  men,  and  men  in  love 
with  their  business.  The  next  extract  designates 
the  length  of  time  to  be  spent,  and  marks  out  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  fn  these  semina- 
riea. 

"  In  each  primary  normal  school  the  length  of 
the  course  shall  be  three  years,  of  which  thefiret 
is  devoted  to  supplemental  primary  instruction, 
the  second  to  specific  and  more  elevated  studies, 
and,  the  third  to  practice  and  occasional  experi. 
ments  in  the  primary  school  annexed,  and  in  other 
schools  of  the  place.  When  the  supplemental 
instruction  is  not  required,  the  course  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  years." 

The  plan  proposed  for  this  State  in  the  report 
of,  and  adopted  by,  the  rrgcnis  of  the  University, 
in  to  select  one  academy  in  each  of  the  eight 
Senate  districts  of  the  Slate  ;  lo  appropriate  five 
hundred  dolltrs  t*  ^ach,  lor  ilie  purchase  of  a 
li'uary  and  apparatua  adaiiird  lo  the  use  of  those 
who  are  pripahng  to  be  teM-r.err,  thus  reserving 
six  thoujand  dollars  out  of  tlic  prrmaneni  lund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  now  on  hand,  lor  tutiire  con. 
tingencies  ;  and  from  the  annual  surplus  revciiiic 
ol  tie  literature  fund,  ^e.-<i,i  inied  at  three  thou, 
■and  five  hundred  dollan>,)  to  appropriate  four 
li'indred  dollar*  to  each  ot  the  Academies,  to 
provide  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teavbing. 


The  following  academies  have  been  Mtecied 
for  this  purpose. 

For  1st  Dist.,Era8mus  Hall  Academy,  King's  Co., 
*•  2d     "      Montgomery     "  Orange  Co., 

•>  3d     ••       Kinderhook       •<  ColnrobiaCo., 

"  4th  ••      St.  Lawrence     "     St.LawrenceCo., 
"  5th  ••      Fairfield  »        Herkimer  Co., 

•'  6th  "       Oxford  ••         ChetuingoCo., 

•*  7th  **       Canandaigua     >■  Ontario  Co., 

"  8ih  "       Middlebury       "  GeneseeCo., 

In  regard  to  the  courso  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
it  is  remarked  in  the  report,  that  the  etandard 
should  be  raised  "  as  high  as  possible."  bccans* 
"  the  qualifications  of  those  who  follow  it  will 
incline  to  range  below,  and  not  above,  the  pre— 
scoibed  standard."  It  proposes  that  none  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  course,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
giammar,  and  so  much  of  geography  as  is  found 
in  the  duodecimo  works  on  this  subject,  usually 
studied  in  our  schoo's.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  study  proposed  for  the  teacl'ers* 
course,  which  are  required  to  be  thoroughly 
taught,  anil  while  they  are  not  intended  to  ex- 
clude others,  sbsll  not  be  allowed  to  give  way  tu 
any. 

1.  The  English  language. 

2.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written  ;  and  Book- 
keeping. 

4.  Geography  and  general  History,   combined 

5.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  and 
Surveying. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elements  of 
Astronomy. 

8.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  State*,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

10.  Select  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
the  duties  of  Public  Officers. 

11.  Mornl  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

12.  The  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Although  the  Regent*  have  not  excluded  other 
studies  than  those  contained  in  this  programme, 
yet  I  am  surprised  that  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Agriculture,  and  even  Physiology,  are  not  in* 
eluded. 

What  more  interesting  and  useful  studie*  for 
our  young  farmers  than  Botany,  Zoology,  Agri- 
culture 7  And  how  important  is  it  ttiat  they 
should  have*  teachers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  departments  of  Natural  History. — 
Composition  likewise  is  not  mentioned ;  one  of 
the  most  important  parta  of  every  mans'  eduea. 
lion. 

To  secure  the  services  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  State,  to  make  such  follow  the 
business  of  teaching  as  a  profession  for  life  i* 
the  most  difficult  thing  of  this  part  of  Legislation. 
The  graduates  of  Teacher's  Seminaries  will  be 
qualified  to  demand  a  much  higher  compensa. 
tion  lor  their  services,  than  the  employers  of  di*< 
trict  schools  will  feel  disposed  to  give  them  :  and 
unless  there  is  something  to  prevent,  ihe  laborer* 
will  go  where  they  are  best  rewarded.  There 
are  two  ways  of  securing  the  services  of  tho*« 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  teacher's  semina- 
ry. The  first  is.  by  creating  a  disposition  in  p*. 
rents  to  reward  their  teachers  with  an  adequato 
compensation.  If  pareuts  are  disposed  to  psy 
these  teachers  as  much  as  they  will  be  able  t* 
get  at  any  other  employment,  they  will  secure 
them  as  teachers  ;  but  they  will  not  teach  unless 
parents  pay  more  than  they  do  at  present.  This 
reel*  with  parents  ;  and  we  de  hope  that  they  will 
adequately  reward  those  who  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  preparing  tbemtelrcs  to  teach. 

The  other  way  is  adopted  by  Prussia.  I  think 
the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  our 
government  would  forbid  this.  1  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It  may 
perhaps  in  part.  The  following  extract  from 
Cousin  will  show  the  Inns  regarding  those  who 
have  be«;n  qualified  to  lenvh  by  the  government. 
'  Every  pupil  »(  a  normal  school  i*  obliged,  at  . 
the  expiration  of  the  trrm,  to  sceept  the  maater. 
ship  t »  which  I  he  provincial  conaiatories  may  ap> 
point  him;  the  inofii.ct  ..f  advancement  bauif, 
however,  alwnv"  «f!  Iitforc  him  as  the  coi}*«> 
quenee  of  continued  pood  conduct.  This  com- 
pels every  one  who  is  competent  to  become  a 
schoolmaster.    If  they  are  not  competent,  they 
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&re  either  rejected  altogether  or  cent  back  to 
review  their  Btudiea.  This  will  be  •een  in 
another  part  of  the  satne  work  referred  to  above. 

**  Every  young  man  whose  competency,  is  ad. 
mittbd  ehail  receive  a  certificate,  delivered  and 
signad  by  the  whole  commission,  his  examiaers, 
by  their  president,  and  by  the  head  master  of 
the  primary  normal  school  or  other  establishment 
in  which  he  was  trained  to  bis  calling.  Ic  must 
slate  his  moral  character,  and  his  degree  of 
aptitude  for  teachin<;,  such  as  provo  incompetent 
shall,  by  a  formal  decree,  bo  wholly  rejected,  or 
sent  back  to  continue  their  diudies." 

The  Prussian  government  is  careful  not  to  ad- 
mit  those  into  >he  normal  schools  who  are 
physically  or  morrally  disqualified  from  making 
good  teachers.  To  show  this  w«  make  another 
oxtract  fromCTouein. 

**  The  normal  school  is  by  no  means  designed  for 
those  who  are  unhtfor  any  business,  and  think,  if 
they  ran  read  and  write,  they  are  capable  ol  bccom. 
ing  schoolmastois.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  root. 
eU,  that  you  hear  fathers  declare  with  all  the  sim. 
plicity  in  tho  world — "My  son  is  too  delicateto 
learn  a  business,"or"I  don't  know  what  lo  make  ot 
my  son,  but  I  think  of  getting  him  into  the  normal 
»chool."  We  reply  to  such,  that  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound 
both  in  body  and  mind,  afid  able  to  brave  the  toils 
and  troables  of  a  career,  as  laborious,  as  it  is 
honorable.  Much  neglect  unfortunately,  still  ex- 
ists, on  a  subject  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, the  methodical  preparation  of  these  yoon^ 
men  for  the  calling  which  i:  is  desired  they  should 
embrace.  A  false  directioh  is  often  given  to 
their  pieiimmary  studies.  A  young  man  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  normal  school, 
if  he  have  passed  tho  limits  of  elenientaiy  in- 
struction, and  if  he  have  acquired  a  greater  mass 
of  knowledge  than  other  pupils.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  candidates  who  come  stion^ly  re. 
commended  from  school,  pass  the  examination 
without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected.  The  most 
immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  in- 
struction, is  to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man  ;  to 
awoken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render 
him  not  only  di8posi:d,  but  able,  to  fulfil  his 
du'ies.  In  this  view  alone  can  knowledge  and 
talents  profit  a  man  ;  otherwise,  instruction, 
working  upon  sterile  memory  and  talents  purely 
mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utility.  In  order 
that  the  teacher,  and  particularly  ihe  master  of 
the  primary  school,  may  make  his  pupils  virtuous 
and  enlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  so  himself.  Thus,  that  tho  education  of  a 
normal  school,  essentially  practical,  may  com- 
pletely aoccoed,  the  young  candidate  must  pos. 
sesa  nobleness  and  purity  of  character  in  ihe 
highest  pfluible  degiee,  the  love  of  the  True 
and  the  Beautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind, 
the  utmost  precision  and  clearness  in  narration 
and  style."  The  board  of  examiners  connected 
with  our  seminaries  may  obtain  some  valuable 
hints  from    the  preceeding  extract. 

Attached  to  every  teacher's  seminary  should 
be  a  department  fur  ica-hing  the  elementary 
branches  ol  an  english  education.  This  is  ne- 
cessary that  t'lose  who  are  ^preparing  to  teach 
may  make  a  practical  application  of  their  insiruc- 
lions.  On  "  Practical  Teaching"  hear  Cousin. 
".All  th«  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  of  our  pu- 
pils would  be  fruitless,  and  the  normal  school 
would  not  fulfill  the  design  of  its  institution,  if 
the  young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establish- 
ment,without  having  already  methodically  appli. 
ed  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing 
by  experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  haw  to 
aet  about  it.  To  obiain  ihis  result,  it  is  not  suffi. 
cieni  that  the  young  men  should  see  the  course 
gone  through  under  skillful  masters,  or  that  they 
should  themselves  occaaioanlly  give  lessons  to 
their  thool.fclluws ;  ihey  must  have  tauijht  tho 
children  in  the  annexed  school  lor  a  long  time, 
under  the  direction  o(  the  masters  of  the  normal 
school.  It  is  only  by  familiarizing  ihemsiclves 
with  the  plan  o(  instruction  fur  each  practical 
branch,  and  by  teaching  each  for  a  certain  time 
themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
without  method." 

At  St.  Louia,  (Mo.)  at  8  o'clock  on  tho   morn, 
ing  of  the  7ih  Feb.  the  mercury  stood  at  18  de- 
grees helou  zero,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  Sth 
»t  the  same  hour,  it  was  down  to  22  below  zero. 


SUMMARY. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  adopted  a  resolution 
that  a  gold  medal  be  presented  to  Col.  Croghan, 
and  a  Sword  lo  each  of  the  ofHcers  under  hira  for 
their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Stephenson,  during  the  late  war.  To  the  abi. 
lity  and  bravery  of  Col.  Croghan  and  those  under 
him  on  this  occasion  is  af  cribed  the  discomfiture 
of  tho  British  plans  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813.  But  for 
the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  the  milU 
tary  stores  of  the  American  Array  and  the  fleet 
with  which  Perry  afterx  ards  gained  his  glorious 
victory  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
British.  The  defence  of  the  Fort  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  but  it  was  also  one  of 
the  tnopt  important  achievements  of  the  war.  The 
names  of  his  companions  .o  whom,  or  their  eldcFt 
male  heirs,  swi  rds  have  been  voted  are,  Capt. 
James  Hunter,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Johnston,  Cyrus 
A.  Baylor,  John  Meek,  and  Ensigns  Joseph  Dun. 
can  and  Edmund  Shipp. — [Baltimore   American.] 

Cylinder  Cannon. — Mesbrs.  Allen  &  Ball,  of 
Springfiold,  Mass.,  have  invented  what  they  call 
a  cylinder  cannon  ;  upon  the  cylinder  may  be  pla 
ced  as  many  burrtrU  as  may  be  desired,  each  bar- 
rel capable  of  making  two  discharges  a  second. 
It  was  built  for  a  company  in  Lowell,  who  have 
procured  a  patent  in  this  country  and  France, 
and  have  now  an  agent  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  patented  there.  "  It  was  to 
us,  says  the  Ilamdeu  Whig,  "altogether  a  no 
vel  piece  of  machinery, and  the  idea  of  a  cannon 
being  fired,  gun  alter  gun,  by  an  operation  like 
that  of  a  boy  turning  a  grindstone,  struck  us  as 
strangely  singular." 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico  have  eul>jecied  American,  in  common  with 
other  foreign  productions,  loan  increase  of  duties, 
amounting  almo&t  to  prohibition. 

The  Antiquaries  Humbuged. — The  British 
Museum  recently  purchased  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  one  of  the  "mon. 
sters  born  before  the  flood,"  and  paid  for  it  the 
Kum  of  $2500.  It  has  been  proved  within  a  few 
weeks  to  be  an  ingenious  fiction,  in  platter. 

If  a  certain  contingency  takes  place  in  relation 
to  the  pieMent  Royal  Family  ot  England,  the 
Queen  would  become,  on  the  death  of  the  King, 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  by  a  law  pased  in  1830. 
1   Wm.  4.  Chap.  ^ll. 

There  is  Iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  42  men, 
to  make  a  ploughshare  weighing  24  pounds. 
The  quantity  of  Brass  in  their  faces  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  accuracy. — [Buffalo  paper.] 

Marrying  Daughter*. — The  Spaniards  say — 
"at  eighteen  marry  yonr  daughter  to  her  superior 
a:  twenty  to  her  equal — at  thiriy  to  any  body 
that  wi  I  have  her." 

\From  Ihe  Barbadian,  February  7.] 

We  have  this  morning  received  by  Mail  boats 
papers  from  the  colonics  of  Oemarara,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Urenada,  and  St.  Vincent.  The  ap- 
prenticed labourers  seem  to  be  acting  their  parts 
well  every  where  except  in  Domarara. 

The  Cincinnati  p.-ipers  mention  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Bisiior  McKk.ndrer,  of  tho  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  occurred  on  ihe  5th 
instant.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  place  or  cause  of 
the  Bishop's  decease. 

Among  the  business  transacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture o."  New  York,  is  the  permission  given  to 
Posteritas  Pope  Benton,  to  take  and  use  the  name 
Posteritas  Benton  lo| «.  They  should  have  made 
his  Jirat  name  last. — [V.  S.  Gazette.] 

The  Duke  oj  Wellingston's  Fathtr.— The  first 
and  last  Lord  MurniiigtoH  (Garrett  Wollsley) 
had  always  a  strong  partialiry  lor  the  harpsi. 
chord,  and  contrived  to  steal  intervals  of  prac- 
tice in  spite  of  his  sister's  assertion  that  ho  only 
spoiled  the  instrument.  His  father  about  this 
time  declaring  his  intention  of  having  an  organ 
for  his  chaplet,  Garrett  undertook  to  ofiiciate  as 
orgaiiilt  the  moment  the  instrument  should  be 
finished.  This  was  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  sal  down  at  the  maker's,  and  played  an 
extempore  fuugr,  to  the  astonishment  of  ail  pro 
sen:,  who  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  have  ex. 
ccutcd  n  bar  of  a  single  tune. — [The  Georgian 
Era  volume  IV.]  | 


The  Quarrels  »/  Benevolence. — The  following 
ia  a  liberal  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of 
provoking  one  another  to  good  works.  We  lake 
it  from  the  Cazetiovia,  New  York,  Monitor: 

A  strife,  of  rather  ax  unusual  character,  waa 
carried  on  in  Buffalo,  during  the  last  cold  wca>har. 
The  Mayor,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  gave  public 
notice  in  the  city  papers  on  the  10th  February, 
that  he  would  furnish  35  cords  of  Wood  to  such 
poor  families  as  were  unable  to  supply  themaelves, 
with  a  proviso,  that  *'none  need  apply  whose 
poverty  has  hern  caused  by  intemperance." 

This  brought  out  Manly  Coltnn,  Esq  ,  on  the 
18ch,  who  gave  a  like  notice,  that  he  would  give 
"to  the  shivering  mothers  and  children  of  the 
city,  who  have  I  ecome  poor  and  destitute  in  eon. 
sequence  of  the  beastly  crime  of  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  their  protectors,"  25  cords  of  Wood. 

The  next  day,  O.  H.  EHbble  gave  notice  that 
he  would  furnish  25  cords  of  i^ood  to  such  families 
as  were  unable  to  purchase  it,  without  requiring 
them  to  prove  either  that  are  they  "  beastly  drunk, 
ards,"  or  "ihat  they  have  never  expended  money 
in  intemperance." 

The  day  following,  Samuel  Twitchell,  jr. 
offered  to  give  25  cords  of  wood  lo  such  as  were 
destitute,  and  unable  to  purchase,  "  no  matter 
from  what  cause  they  became  so." 

On  the  same  day,  Alaneon  and  Julia  Palmer 
announced,  that  they  would  give  one  hundred 
dollars,  in  provision*  and  clothing,  to  the  needy. 
They  say,  "  It  is  enough  tor  the  applicania  to  be 
poor — we  wish  not  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
misfortune,  but  wish  all  to  be  temperate,  in. 
dustrioos,  and  happy." 

John  Wheelock.  a  butcher,  also  gave  notice  on 
the  same  day,  that  he  would  give  to  the  suffering 
poor  of  the  city,  25  founds  of  beef,  for  every 
cord  of  wood  that  the  Mayor  should  furnish— and 
would  "not  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Aato 
they  became  needy." 


Greek  Fire — Constantinople  was  indebted  for 
her  preservation  to  a  new  and  fortunate  discove. 
ry  which  chemistry  accidentally  opened  to  the 
Greeks  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  cour- 
age, patriotism  nor  talent  in  cither  commander  or 
men  suRicient  to  repel  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
An  inhabitant  of  Heliopolis,  (there  were  two 
towns  of  that  name,  one  in  Syria,  the  other  in 
Bgyp't)  named  Callinicus,  discovered  a  composi. 
lion  of  naphia,  or  oil  of  bitumen,  pitch,  and  aul. 
phur,  which,  once  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  water ;  which  adhered  to  wood  with 
destructive  activity,  and  consumed  with  equal  fa. 
cilitv  a  single  ship  or  a  whole  fleet ;  and  which, 
when  thrown  on  the  combatants,  insinuated  itself 
between  the  joints  of  their  armour,  and  destroyed 
them  by  a  death  of  torture.  Callicinus,  a  aubject 
of  the  khaliphs,  but  a  Christian,  brought  his  ee. 
cret  to  Constantinople  and  used  it  in  defence  of 
Christendom.  This  secret  waa  preserved  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  waa 
superseded  by  the  still  more  tremendons  inven. 
lion  of  gunpowder.  Its  qualities  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  us.  The  Greeks  called  it  "  li- 
quid, or  marine  fire."  The  prows  of  ve^eels  and 
the  ramparts  of  towns,  were  furnished  with  lubea 
by  means  of  which  this  blazing  oil  waa  thrown  lo 
a  large  dis'ance  ;  a  piston  prrjectod  it  with  great 
velocity  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  con. 
tact  wi:h  which,  it  became  ignited  by  some  pro- 
cess unknown  to  us  ;  the  devoted  victims  saw  it 
approaching  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  serpent,  till  at 
last  it  fell  in  a  burning  shower  on  Tessela  and 
men.  An  hour's  fight  would  cover  the  sea  with 
this  flaming  oil,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
sheet  of  fire.  The  Saracen  fleets  wet  e  repeat- 
edly destroyed  by  it,  and  thcii  most  valiant  war- 
riors, whom  the  near  aspect  of  death  had  never 
daunted,  recoiled  from  the  terrors  and  tortures  of 
this  liquid,  which  crept  beneath  their  armour  and 
clung  to  every  limb. —  [Lardner's  Cyclopedia.] 


DincoTery  mt  m  MinklBfr  Ve>a«l>    ; 

DaUNKKN  FaRNZT.  , 

The  Eddystone  light  was  just  dipping  on  tho 
verge  of  the  horizon,  when  the  bright  flaah  of  a 
gun  was  seen  broad  on  her  starboard  bow,  which 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  another.  Old  Blow, 
hard  had  the  watch,  and  it  was  immediately  re* 
polled  to  the  Captain.    "Can  you  make  out  anj 
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iliinf  with  your  fises,  Master?"  inquired  ibe 
•kipper.  *'  No  Sir,"  returned  the  old  man,  ••  nor 
htve  w«  heard  the  reports,  which  makes  me 
think  it  must  be  some  vessel  in  distress." — 
"  What  rate  is  she  travelling  at,  Mr.  Blowhard  T" 
asked  the  Captain.  "  The  mate  of  the  watch  has 
joslhoT*  the  log,  Sir,"  replied  the  Master,  »'and 
she  was  going  eight  and  a  half;  but  I'm  think- 
ing. Sir,  with  a  head  sea,  we  cannot  give  her 
more  than  eight  knots."  ••  By  hauling  up  a  point 
or  two,  it  will  throw  us  more  to  the  windward, 
certainly,"  said  the  Captain,  speaking  to  himself, 
"and  if  there  are  fellow  creatures  in  danger,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  leave  them  to  perish.  Still  my 
orders  are  positive  not  to  b«  turned  out  of  my 
coarse  for  anything.  Do  you  really  suppose,  Mr. 
Blowhard,  that  it  is  some  craft  in  distress  ?"  **  It  is 
not  possible  for  man  to  say  for  sartin,"  answered 
the  Master,  "  but  I've  been  all  my  life  upon  the 
ocean.  Sir,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Creator 
had  given  the  creatures  he  designs  to  witness  his 
wonders  on  the  deep  a  nat'ral  instinct  to  discov- 
er many  things  that  are  not  revealed  to  the  out- 
ward eye ;  and  so  when  I  saw  the  flashes,  it 
seemed  to  strike  my  mind  that  they  came  from 
one  who  needed  a  friend."  "  Haul  up  in  the 
direction.  Master,"  said  tho  Captain ;  "  I'll  be  on 
the  deck  directly."  "  Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  replied 
the  old  man  ;  "we  shall  soon  make  out  what  it 
is."  He  closed  the  cabin.door  and  ascended  to 
the  deck.  "  The  watch  trim  sails — starboard 
cat.bead  there  !  have  you  seen  any  more*  flashes  ?" 
"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  man,  "and  there 
seems  to  be  a  sail  in  that  direction."  "  Why, 
where  else  should  a  flash  come  from  you  lubber  7" 
grumbled  the  master  :  "  you  may  run  upon  that 
course  till  tho  card  of  the  compass  slues  itself 
end  for  end,  and  never  touch  a  bit  of  land  Urge 
enough  to  grow  a  gooseberry-bush !  Brace  up 
the  yarda  !"  he  vociterated  through  his  speaking 
trumpet ;  "  get  a  pull  of  the  main  fore  sheets  ; 
trim  the  jib  there,  forud !  and  afte:.gnard,  haul 
in  the  boo  m  sheet.  Port,  boy — port  a  little." 
"  Port  it  ia,  Sir,"^replied  the  man,  putting  the  til- 
ler  to  leeward  :  "  shall  I  bring  her  to  the  wind. 
Sir?"  "Yet,  lufl*  bier  up,  boy!  full  and  by; 
remember  so  as  to  let  her  walk.  Forud,  there! 
steady  the  weather  leeches  by  the  bow-lincs — 
taut  d'ye  hear?  Keep  a  good  look. out  before 
for  the  stranger,  and  don't  let  your  eyes  gtt.plug. 
ged  up  with  your  night-caps."  At  this*  moment 
the  ('aptam  made  his  appearance  <Wi  the  quarter- 
deck. "  We  must  havo  the  hands  up,  Mr.  Blow, 
hard ;  for  if  we  hug  the  wind,  we  shall  want 
vnother  reef  in  the  topsails.  Quartermaster, 
how  does  she  head  V  "  W.  N.  W.,  Sir,  clean 
cap  full,"  answered  the  man;  "and  I  just  seed 
a  flash  about  a  point  to  tooard  of  the  bowsprit 
end." 

The  hands  were  turned  up :  every  sonl  took 
his  station ;  and  as  mine  was  on  the  ibrcastle, 
I  directed  my  eagc  r  gaze  towards  the  point  where 
the  stranger  was  supposed  to  be :  but  I  could 
make  out  nothing,  so  very  dark  was  the  night. 
The  topgallant  masts  were  bending  like  coach- 
whips,  and  the  sweet  little  brig  was  dashing 
•long  the  M«a,  and  throwing  aside  the  waters 
like  a  grampus  in  sport.  "Do  you  see  any 
thing  of  the  stranger,  forud  7"  hailed  the  Cap. 
tain.  "No,  Sir,"  replied  I;  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  had  answerd,  another  bright  flash  broke 
out  of  the  gloom,  and  a  heavy  report  of  a  gun 
came  sullenly  booming  over  the  dark  waters, 
and  was  borne  away  to  the  leeward  on  the  gale. 
"  There's  another  gun !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  she 
must  be  about  a  point  and  a  half  under  our  lee, 
as  we  are  heading  now."  "  Keep  her  W.  b. 
N.,**' cried  the  Captain  to  the  helmsman  ;  "  Mr. 
Derrick,  let  them  give  her  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
sheets."  The  brig  felt  the  freedom  she  was 
enjoying,  and  bounded  away  at  a  more  rapid 
pace.  **  Man  the  fore  and  main  clew  garnets, 
and  the  t'gallant  clew  lines,"  continued  the 
skipper;  "and  before  the  watch  is  called  again, 
Mr.  Derrick,  we'll  double.reef  the  topsail.  A 
good  luok-out,  before,  there  !" 

The  "aye,  aye.  Sir,"  had  scarcely  been  utter- 
ed, when  I  discovered  a  (lurk  log-like  object,  oc- 
osionally  appearing  and  disappearing  as  it  rose 
UB  the  summit  of  a  sea,  or  sunk  into  the  hollows 
between  the  rolling  waves ;  it  laid  directly  a  head 
of  us,  and  we  neared  it  so  rapidly,  that  I  had  bare 
If  time  to  ting  out  "  up  with  the  belra-^keep 


her  away !"  and  have  the  order  obeyed,  before 
we  had  shaved  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel  so  close 
that  our  weaiher-quarter  was  struck  by  the 
stump  of  his  bowsprit — the  only  remnsnt  of  a 
spar  (hey  had  left  standing.  The  shock  stagger, 
ed  us  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  but  the  Captain's 
voice  shouiing  "  up  courses — in  top-gallant  sails 
— square  away  the  main  yard,"  aroused  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  sails  were  reduced,  and  the  brig  came 
up  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack  ;  but  iiaving 
ranged  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
stranger,  we  wore  round,  and  passed  under  his 
lee.  "  Ho.  the  ship  a-hoy  !**  bellowed  the  Cap- 
tain. "Halloo!"  was  the  response.  "From 
whence  came  you  7"  inquired  the  skipper.  "  P'roin 
Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,"  was  the  reply. — 
"  Where  are  you  bound  to  7"  continued  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  mind  your  weather-helm,  boy,  she's  run. 
ning  up  intu  the  wind's  eye.  Where  are  you 
bound  to  7"  "  To  the  bo. lorn  unless  you'll  take  us 
aboard,"  answered  tho  person  aadiessed ;  "  our 
hold  is  filling  fast,  one  of  the  pumps  is  choked, 
and  the  men  are  completely  worn  out."  "  Hoist 
the  boats  out,  Mr.  Derrick,  and  come  aft  here, 
and  lower  the  jolly.boat  down,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  I 
was  directed  to  board  the  stranger  and  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  affecting  in  viewing  a  mastioss  vessel 
rolling  her  heavy  sides  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
with  nothing  aloft  to  steady  her  :  it  is  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  awakening  the  most  painful  emo. 
tions  in  the  mind  of  a  seaman ;  and  I  felt  it  so 
when  I  had  reached  her  deck,  and  found  the  sky 
every  where  above  me  without  a  rope  yarn  to 
checker  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  blackened 
clouds  that  flew  noiselessly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  The  seas  beat  over  the  devoted  vessel  as 
she  tolled  her  gunwales  in,  and  the  phosphoric 
light  of  the  salt  water  glistened  like  a  thousand 
stars,  aa  if  the  waves  in  mockery  would  array 
their  victim  in  bright  gems  previous  to  tbe  sacri. 
flco.  Yet  what  a  strange  compound  is  man  !  In 
the  midst  of  this  devastation,  whilst  the  grim 
king  of  terrors  was  threatening  to  break  tbe  hour 
glass  of  time  to  many  a  hapless  being,  the  man 
who,  above  all,  should  have  retained  his  self-pos- 
session— the  master  of  the  ship — was  beastly 
drunk. 

The  mate  informed  me  that  her  name  was  the 
Neptune,  of  Liverpool ;  they  had  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  had  collected  a  valuable  car- 
go of  ivory,  some  sort  of  wood  (I  forget  the 
name)  used  in  dyeing,  and  gold  dust ;  they  had 
lost  their  masts  during  the  galuof  the  preceding- 
days.  "  And  is  there  no  chance  of  saving  her  7" 
B'aid  I;  "whereabouts  is  your  leak,  and  how 
much  water  have  you  in  the  hold  7  A  lantern 
here,  my  lads,  and  bear  a  hand  with  it."  "it's 
of  no  manner  of  use.  Sir,"  replied  the  mate. — 
"  Haik  for  a  moment,  and  you'll  soon  diskiver 
she's  near  her  flurry,  if  you  are  any  way  skill- 
ed in  tlie  death— moans  of  a  sinking  ship." — 
There  certainly  wai  something  eztren*ely  ap- 
propriate in  the  term  '  death. moans,'  for  the 
struggling  of  the  water  against  the  pentup  wind  in 
the  bold  did  produce  sounds  l.ke  the  groans 
which  may  be  supposed  to  |  roceed  from  a  strong 
giant  in  the  last  convulsive  pangs  of  expiring  ex. 
istence.  Nevertheless  I  was  determined  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  cf  the  vessel  myself,  as  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  tricks  employed  to  chea-  the 
the  underwriters,  though  in  the  present  instance 
there  certainly  was  nothing  to  lead  any  one  to 
entertain  the  leail  suspicion  but  that  the  whole 
had  been  caused  by  tbe  violence  of  the  weather, 
to  which  also  might  be  added  the  neglect  of  the 
master,  through  confirmed  habits  of  intern  per. 
ance.  Calling  Peters  to  my  side  with  a  lantorn, 
I  went  down  below,  had  the  hatches  removed, 
and  found  the  hold  was  fast  filling  from  the 
pumps  having  been  totally  defierted.  "  Well, 
I'm  blessed,  Mr.  Oldjunk,"  said  Peters,  "but  I 
should  like  to  get  a  little  gold.dust,  for  they  tells 
me  its  a  capital  thing  to  clean  the  teeth  with  ;  and, 
talking  about  teeth,  my  dear  eyes,  <'o  look  at 
them  elephant's  tusks  and  'what  not,  as  Mr. 
Warner  would  say.  Arn't  it  a  pity  they  should 
all  go  to  the  bottom  7  Wc!l,  I'm  blowed.  :f  old 
Davy  won't  have  enough  in  his  locker  to  set  up  a 
dentist's  shop  for  whales,  snd  such  like ;  and 
there's  aome  on  'em  big  enough  for  the  krakeens 
ofi*  the  North  Cape.    Do,  pray,  Sir,  let  me  take 


hal(-a  dozen  aboard  for  Mr.  Blowhard — he's  ra- 
ther short  of  ivories,  and  I  could  pick  'em  out 
just  to  fit  his  jaw  T'  ••  Be  silent,  Peters,"  said 
I,  "  and  attend  to  your  duty  ;  this  ia  no  time  for 
cracking  your  jokes !— .ee,  the  water  rises  fast. 
Away  there  on  deck  all  of  you,  and  bear  a  hand 
into  the  boats."  I  soon  became  aensibie  of  the 
utter  impcssibility  of  saving  tl  e  ship,  anp  there, 
fore  directed  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  men,  especially  as  the  great, 
cr  part  of  them  were  more  or  leas  in  a  state  of 
iniuxication,  and.  with  the  characteristic  reck, 
lessness  of  sailors,  were  getting  up  their  baga, 
instead  of  thinking  about  the  immediate  danger 
that  surrounded  them.  I  hsd  not  seen  the  mas. 
ter,  but  descending  the  companion,  I  entered  a 
very  handsome  cabin  panelled  with  mahogany, 
against  which  the  bright  cutlasses,  bayonets  and 
pistols  were  arranged  in  exact  and  pretty  or- 
der ;  a  noble  pier  glass  was  aflixed  to  the 
rudder  case,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed-places 
as  well  ss  those  of  the  stern  windows  were  taste- 
fully festooned  with  green  silk.  The  master  was 
on  his  knees  scrambling  against  the  bulk  head, 
(and  receiving  many  a  severe  bruise  as  the  heavy 
vessel  rolled,  (endeavoring  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
the  numerous  weapons,  and  at  the  same  time 
muttering  blasphemous  curses  against  himself, 
his  men,  and  even  his  Creator.  He  had  contriv. 
ed  to  pull  down  a  bayonet  which  laid  by  h-na  on 
the  deck,  the  point  having  become  fixed  in  the 
timber,  which  secured  it  from  fetching  away.  I 
directed  some  of  the  people  to  remove  him  upon 
deck,  but    he  grasped  the    bayonet  and  tried  to 

raise  himself  up,  swearing,  "Nod d  manof. 

war's  man  ahould  usurp  bis  authority,"  and  that 
his  men  were  a  set  ol  mutinous  dogs,  who  had 
deserted  him :"  he  then  called  to  the  mate  and 
ordered  him  "  to  hoist  the  jack  forud  for  a  pi. 
lot."  To  reason  with  a  wretched  creature  in  iiia 
state  was  useless,  and  therefore  I  had  him  seized 
and  carried  up  the  companion.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  horror  of  bis  look  when  the  light  from 
the  lantern  flashed  upon  his  face,  and.  aupported 
by  two  men  who  sea'ed  him  on  the  aky.hgbt,  he 
beheld  his  vessel — that  beautiful  creature  which 
a  few  hkurs  before  stemmed  the  waves  in  graii- 
de«r — now  a  complete  wi  eck  :  it  sobered  his  rea- 
son for  the  raomeat,  but  only  for  the  moment ;  a 
yell  of  bitter  anguish  escaped  him,  and  reason 
look  her  flight ;  for  he  became  a  perfect  mad- 
man, and  his  ravings  were  dreadful  to  hear, 
whilst  the  violence  of  his  parozsyms  rendered  it 
very  diflicult  to  hold  him  fast.  Under  all  circum. 
stances  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  secure  his 
arms  and  legs  by  lashings,  as,  in  case  of  acci* 
dent,  he  would  have  been  entirely  deprived  of 
tl  (c  powers  of  self-assistance  ;  but  I  determined 
to  pinion  him  the  moment  we  had  got  away  from 
the  ahip,  as  his  unceasing  struggles  might  endan- 
ger the  safely  of  the  whole  ;  but  his  own  conduct 
rendered  my  intentions  unavailing.  I  was  hold- 
ing  on  at  the  gangway,  and  hurrying  the  ship's 
crow  into  the  boats,  when  a  cry  from  Peters 
aroused  my  attention,  and,  turning  my  head  a  lit- 
tle, the  wind,  from  a  heavy  blow  aimed  with  a 
hand>>pike,  came  rushing  down  upon  mc,  and  the 
next  instant  the  maniac  master,  overpowered 
with  the  force  of  his  own  exertions,  and  missing 
the  resistance  which  he  would  have  met  with  had 
his  design  taken  eflect,  dartid  over  the  side  head- 
foremost  into  theses— the  ro.l  of  the  ship  throw, 
ing  him  beyond  the  boat  iha*  laid  alongside. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  save  him,  but  with, 
out  avail :  he  arose  after  a  short  distance,  aa  we 
could  judge  by  the  commotion  in  the  water,  and 
then  disappeared  forever.  The  fpectacle  that 
had  just  been  witnessed  rendered  the  ship's  crew 
more  tractable,  and,  after  acme  difficulty.  I  got 
them  all  into  boats  except  one  man  who  cou!d  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  conjectured  be  had  fallen 
into  the  hold  and  been  drowned ;  but  a^^ter  we  had 
shoved  off  we  could  hear  the  most  pier.:ii)g 
shrieks,  and  I  was  about  to  put  back  when  the 
heavy  mass  rol'.ed  into  the  sea,  an  explosion  like 
the  discharge  uf  artillery  succeeded,  and  the  foU 
lowing  wave  curled  up  its  head  ui  buriiieiicd — 
she  had  gone  down.  We  were  soon  on  board 
the  sloop,  the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and  the  brig 
kept  away  S.  W.  with  as  much  canvas  aa  she 
could  stagger  under,  and  by  daylight  we  were 
well  in  with  Uabvit,  ruiuiing  at  the  rate  of  tea 
knots  an  hour. 
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Governors'  Salaries,  &c. 
The  followiag  tubular  statement  of  the  Gover. 
nois'  Salaries,  the  number  of  Senators  and  Re. 
preseniatives,  and  their  pay  per  day,  of  each 
Stale  in  (he  Union,  is  taken  from  the  American 
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1200 
1000 
1000 
1500 


25 
12 
4(» 
10 
21 
none 
32 
14 
33 

y 

15 
32 
C4 
45 
90 
22 
II 
17 
20 
38 
36 
30 
26 
18 


JVWnirr 
Rejii. 
186 
230 
5G0 

72 
208 
230 
128 

50 
100 

21 

80 
134 
134 
124 
115 

72 

36 

50 

60 

loo 

72 


Pay  pet 

day. 

$2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

3  00 
3  00 
3 
2 


00 
50 


4  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  00 


Slate 
Sweden 
Russia 
Denmark 
G.  Britain 
Holland 
Belgiuiii 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Brunswick 
Nassau 
Hesse-Ham 

burg 
lldsse.Cas- 

sel 


Reigning  Sovereigns 


Name. 
Charles  XVI 
Nicholas  I 
Frederick  VI 
William  IV 
William  I 
Leopold 
Fred'k  Wm.  Ill 
Anthony 
William 
William 

Louis 


William  II 


52 
55 

59 

OF  EuRorE. 
Title. 
King 
Emperor 
King 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Duke 

do 

Landgrave 
Elector 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 


Age. 
70 
38 
66 
09 
62 
44 
55 
69 
28 
42 

64 

67 


*  In  Connecticut  the  Senators  have  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  the  Rcpresentaiivos  one  dollar  fifty 
cents. 


Baden  Ch.  Leopold  Fr. 

Wurtemb'g  William 
Bavaria        Louis 
Austria         Frsncis 
France         Louis  Phillippe 
Switzerland  John  J.  Hess 
Spain  Maria  Isaballa  II 

Portugal       Donna  Maria 
Sardinia       Cha's  Emanuel 
Tuscany      Leopold  II 
Parma  Maria  Louisa 

Modena        Francis  IV 
Lucca  Charles  Louis 

Stales  of  the 

Ch.  Gregory  XVI 

Two  Sici- 
lies Ferdinand  II 
Greece  Otho 
Turkey        Mahmoud  II 


Gr«nd  Duke 

King 
do 
Emperor 

King 

Land'man 

Queen 

do 
King 

Grand  Duke 
Duchess 
Duke 

do 

Pope 

King 

do 

Sultan 


45 
53 
48 
66 
61 

4 
15 
56 
37 
43 
55 
35 

69 

29 
19 
49 


[From  the  Washington  Globe.] 

Official — Department  of  Statb.— iVo/tc«  to 
Claimamtt  in  Colombi*. — In  a  despatch  received 
at  this  Department  Irom  the  Charge  d' Affaires 
at  Bogota,  dated  the  16th  of  January  last,  it  is 
stated  that  a  Covention  between  the  States  of 
New  Granada  and  Vanezuela,  was  concluded'en 
the  23rd  of  December,  1834,  providing  for  the 
recognition  ond  settlement  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
former  Colombian  Government,  with  interest. — 
New  Granada  is  to  pay  fifty,  Venezuela  twenty, 
eight  and  a  hal',  and  Equador  twenty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  convention  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  each  State,  and  ratified  within 
eight  months  of  its  date ;  and  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ra'ifications,  a  Board  of  Com. 
missioners  will  assemble  at  Bogeta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  and  deciding  upon  all  claims. 
Head  Quarter*  off  Ibe  Armyf 

Adjutant  General's  OFricE,  > 
Washington,  March  14,  1835.      \ 

The    following  communication  has   been  re. 
ceived  from  the  War   Department,  and   is  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  all  concerned  : 
Department  of  War, 
March  3,  1835. 

The  provivo  in  the  act  of  Congress,  passed 
March  3,  1835,  entitled  "An  act  making  addi 
tional  appropriations,  for  the  Delaware  Breakwa] 
ter,  and  for  certain  harbors,  and  removing  ob- 
structions in  and  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers, 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty five,"  and  which  prohibits  the  allowance  of 
extra  compensation  to  officers  of  the  Army,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Geneial  for  his 
opinion,  and  that  olficer  has  decided  that  it  ex- 
tends to  and  prohibits  the  allowance  of  all  extra 
compensation,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  for 
wkich  provision  is  not  made  by  law.  Hereafter, 
therefore,  no  such  extra  compensation  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

This  prohibition  took  elTect  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  law,  and  extends  to  the  foU 
lowing  cases : 

Pur  diem  to  officers  on  bureau  duty. 

Per  diem  to  ofiicers  in  charge  of  working  par- 
ties. 

Per  dicni  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Military 
Board. 

Per  diem  to  Engineer  officerj,  for  disbursing 
public  money. 

Per  diem  to  the  Assistant  Engineer  at  the  Del- 
awsro  Breakwater. 

Per  diem  to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Board. 

Per  centage  to  Topographical  ofiicers  disburs- 
ing in  the  field. 

Monthly  allowance  or  per  centage  to  officers 
of  (he  line  temporarily  performing  staff  duties. 

Percentage  to  officers  for  disbursing  funds  not 
properly  appertaining  to  their  department. 

Allowance  to  the  Medical  officers  purchasing 
supplies  for  the  medical  service. 

Per  centage  to  Military  Storekeepers  for  dis- 
bursements. 

Compensati  )n  to  officers  on  duty  connected 
with  the  removal  of  the  Indiana,  except  their  ac 
lual  travelling  i  zpenses,  which  are  allowed  by 
the  act  of  June  3i4ih,  1834,  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs.' 

Allowance  to  the  officer  disbursing  money  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  under  the  regulation  ol 
the  War  Department  of  May  31st,  1833. 


Extra  compensation  to  the  AsslsUM  Sflrgeon 
for  attending  laborers  on  the  works  at  Uampiot 
Roads. 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting  as  Adjdtint  at 
the  Military  Academy. 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting  Pfofessor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Military  Academy. 

These  cases  are  enumerated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Army,  and  embrace  all  the  extra  aU 
lowanees  which  have  been  reported  to  t|iis  de- 
partment,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  made.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
may  have  been  omitted,  and  the  enumeratioii  will 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  sanctioning  the 
allowance  of  any  claim,  because  it  is  not  herein 
expressly  provided  for.  But  the  coiutruetioo  of 
the  act  will  apply  so  as  lo  prevent  the  granting 
of  any  extra  compensation  of  any  nature  whatev- 
er, unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  • 

The  Attorney  General  has  decided,  that  the 
general  clause  in  the  above  proviso  will  render  il- 
legal the  allowance  of  any  per  centage  or  com. 
pensation  for  disbursing  appropriations,  made 
previous  to,  as  well  as  during,  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Lewis  Cabs." 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb,  Major  Gen- 
oral,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Roger. Jones,  Adj.  General. 


.  [From  the  Daily  Albany  Argua.\ 
DisTRiBtrrioN  of  tub  income  of  the  Litera- 
ture Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  instant, 
the  distribution  of  $12.(MM)of  the  income  of  the 
Literature  Fund  for  the  last  year,  was  made 
among  the  several  Academies  entitled  tn  partici- 
pate therein.  A  certificate  of  the  distribution 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Comptroller,  by  whose 
warrant  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  Academy 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Slate,  on 
drafts  or  orders  therefor  drawn  on  him  by|  the 
treasurer  of  the  several  Academies  :  such  drafts 
or  orders  being  accompanied  by  a  proper  certifi- 
cate from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  acad- 
emy, under  its  corporate  seal,  that  the  person 
signing  said  draft  is  the  treasurer  of  the  academy, 
duly  appointed  by  the  trustees  thereof: 

M'amet  of  lk»  Jleademiea  entitled  (•       AmouHt  apprrtionei 

ptrtictpate  i»  Ike  4i»lrib%tiom.  ta  each  Aeadewty. 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 

Clinton  Academy,  $96 

Erasmus  Hall,  280 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  630 

Oysierbay,  179 


65 
70 


Union  Hall, 


312 


35 

40 

90 


SiCeND    DISTRICT. 

Delaware, 

43  54 

Dutchess  County, 

309  65 

Farmer's  Hall, 

87  08 

Kingston, 

-  Ill  27 

Montgomery, 

S12  91 

Mount  Pleasant, 

248  97 

Nowburgh, 

309  65 

North  Salem, 

72  57 

Red  Hook. 

106  36 

fti'tOQ  no 

THIRD    DISTRICT. 

Albany, 

278  80 

Albany  Female, 

470  08 

Albany  Female  Seminary, 

197  45 

Hudson. 

133  30      ' 

Jefferson, 

42  80       .■    -  - 

Kinderhook, 

140  41 

Lansingburgh, 

34  66          '   ^ 

Schenectady, 

203  50      •     • 

•KOA  n 

rOiniTR    DISTRICT. 

Cambridge,  Washington. 

98  51 

Caiiijoharie, 

197  02 

Franklin, 

147  77 

Gouverneur  H.  School, 

205  95      .  - 

Granville, 

80  60 

Johnstown, 

80  60 

Plattsburgh, 

111  93 

St.  Lawrence, 

291  115 

Washington,  (Salem) 

286  57 

J&ICAA  i\n 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Bridgewater,  56  53 

Clinton  Gr.  School,  31  OU 

Fairfield,  118  50 


•V,  •»-  :*  ■'.»=    .;-*•• 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


^s*'-  y 


101 


1 


fluBilUia,  -  198  48 

LawtiUe,  ^     69  26 

OmUa  lattitute,  198  65 

ReBMclaer,  Oiwcjo,  105  73 

S«Ri.  of  O.  dc  G.  Conference*, . 

CMesoTia,  ^19  00 

Union,  ( Jeffereon Co.)  £'Vf   *»*  ^5 

Whiieeboro',  123  95 


.1  ..?«^ 


. 'ii-it* 


11500  00 


■IZTH  SlBTliCT. 


Cherry  Valley.        v     .r 

207  iO 

Cortltnd, 

551  05 

Franklin, 

182  »S 

Hsrtwick* 

145  03 

Ithaca,                   .  '    ■ 

53  87 

OxTohI.     . -- 

227  9S 

O«r*fo. 

60 

11500   0 

alVKNTH  DISTRIIT. 

Auburn, 

209  55 

Canrndaigua. 

109  5S 

Cayuga, 

119  71 

Onondaga. 

Ontario  Female  Seminary, 

56  52 

289  35 

Ovid, 

113  08 

Palmyra  H.  School, 

269  45 

Pompey, 

36  58 

Yaiea  Co.  Academy  and 

Fe- 

male  Seminary, 

206  21 

•i^nn  nn 

■  '■        -T    :  .    S|«HT8  DUTRICT. 

Fredonia,  .     < 

279  62 

Lewiaton, '        '             .  ' 

204  02 

Li?in(aton  Co.  H.  School, 

75  60 

Middlebury, 

241  82 

Rocheater  H.  School, 

513  78 

Springville,  (Erie  Co.,} 

185  16 

A  true  copy.  Gideon  Hawlby, 

Secretary  of  the  Univeraity. 
Albany,  Feb.  2Sth,  1835. 


^--  '"       Ne'er  Ccnaiia  Law. 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  third,  part  first  of  the 
revised  statutes,  entitled,  of  ihe  cenvas  and 
cnameration  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  State, 
Passed  March  16,  1835. 
The  petfU  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  repre. 
tented  m  Senate  and  At9embly,do  enact  aefolloue: 
4  1.  It  shall  I  e  the  duly  of  th«  Secretary  of 
SMte,  ao  to  extend  the  blank  returns  for  enuine. 
rating  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  contained  in 
chapter  third,  pan  firat,  of  the  revised  siatutea, 
that  tb«  blind  inhabitants  of  this  State  shall  here, 
after  b«  enumeiated  in  the  same  manner  aa  is 
now  provided  by  said  chapter  for  the  enumera. 
tion  ot  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  the  number 
of  glaaa  faetories,  rope  factories,  chain  cable 
factories,  oil  cloth  factories,  dying  und  printing 
facloriea,  clover  roilla,  paper  miUs,  tanneries, 
brsM erica,  and  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  manufactured  in  each,  and  thevalue 
of  the  manufactured  article  manufactured  in 
eaeh  the  preceding  year,  together  with  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
manufactured  article  uaed  and  manufactured  the 
preceding  year  in  auch  other  manufactories  as 
are  enuntorated  in  the  reviacd  statutes. 

^  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  author, 
ized  to  forward  to  the  clerka  ot  the  diiTerent 
counties,  the  blank  returns  and  copies  of  the 
(bird  chapter  of  the  revised  statutes,  together 
with  a  aufficient  number  of  copiea  of  this  act,  in 
auch  manner  aa  he  may  deem  proper,  instead  of 
transmitting  them  by  mail,  aa  required  by  the 
third  aeciion  of  aaid  chapter. 

(  3.  Thia  act  ahall  uka  eflfsct  immediately  af. 
ter  iii  passage. 

FaAzca'a  Maoazinb. — In  an  arltcl*  entitled 
"  The  Songa  of  luly,"  we  find  a  translation  of  Pe- 
trareb'a  aomtet  to  the  Fountain  of  Vauciuse,  so 
beautiful  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  it. 

VUioiM  of  love  !  ye  dwell  .     , 

lu  utemury  ntlll  cn»hriii«d. —  .*-  . 

Here,  a*  ilie  once  reclined, 
A  •howsrof  l>|.MMiaii  on  her  b.w<Mn  fell ! 
And  while  tit' euanoured  lre« 
Prom  all  iu  brand. e<  thus 
KaiasdndoriienMu, 
8hti  Mt,  unconscious,  all  humlHly. 
Mlxt  wiU  htr  gAidw  bair,  those  Mossoms  sweet 
;      UnpMdsMMBbersMiBed: 
Vofpe  tbelr  aUeifsnce  deeniea 


Dne  to  i>er  flowhif  robe  and  lovely  feet : 

Others,  disfMirtinf!  took  ,.         : .   u^ 

Tbeir  course  adown  tbe  brook  ' 
Others  alof),  wafted  in  airy  •{<ort. 
Seemed  to  proclaim,  "Tu-day  Love  holds  his   aicrry 

court  ;"  .  . 


TO- 


Oh,  tell  nse  not  of  dance  or  song,  of  banqueting  or  ball, 
Or  of  the  bright  eyes  beaming  round  tliy  I  airy  festival ; 
Oh,   tell  me  not  ibose  tyes  were  blue  and  holy  "  like  tbe 

lifh: 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  Bkie»,"or  dark  eyes  still 

more  bright. 
Oh,  tell  me  not  of  rosy  lips,  of  sunny  smiles  that  weave 
Tlieir  sp*.l  of  deep  encbantBisat  roand— the  brightest  may 

deceive ; 
Oh.tellroenot  of  Itraided  baIr,  of  spirits  bright  and  free. 
They  speak  of  eanh  and  happiness,  and  what  are  these  to 

uel 

Oh,  tell  me  not  of  spring's  bright  flow'm,  I've  seen  tbem  all 

decay; 
Have  seen  tbe  winds  of  autumn  come  and  sweep  tbiu  far 

away; 
And  Uiey  who  watcb'd  thcni  in  tbeir  pride  of  beauty,  can 

tbey  tell 
Where  now  may  be  tbe  dwelling-place  i>f  all  they  lov'd  so 

Weill 
Ob,  tell  me  not  of  runshiiie'N  mirth,  the  murmur  of  tlie  >iec. 
Or  the  ;lad  song  iirtUH.ni<r  birds,  for  what  are  these  to  m>-t 
They  dohui»(>eal(  of  van ish'd  hours  ofbappiDess  iltat  ne'er 
Can  reach  the  heart  when  blight  and  wrong  are  darkly 

brooding  ihrre. 
Oh,  tell  me  not  of  happy  homes,— you  little  know  the  sting. 
Tbe  burning  thought  of  agony  that  little  word  can  bring. 
The  da'kesi  bird  that  tries  its  wing  can  find  at  eve  a  ue«t,— 
flow  weary  is  the  spirit,  then,  that  fiuds  no  place  of  rest : 

Ob,  tell  me  u>)t  of  starlight  hours,  ob,  tell  me  not  of  lovs 
Oh,  tell  me  not  how  bright  the  moon  is  bcatninij  rr.ini  above; 
Oh,  tell  me  not  of  youth  and  tope,  but  look  Uiioii  my  brow, 
And  tell  me  if  tbese  words  can  chase  one  dark  ahade  from 

It  now. 
Then  tell  roe  not  of  all  these  things,  aor  wordcr  if  I  seeai 
To  thee  a  thing  so  "  changeable."— remember  where  the 

stream 
Is  deepest,  there  'Us  darkest  too,  and  o'er  Its  gloomy  breast 
Tbe  sun's  bright  rays  may  glance  awhile,  but  never,  never 

rest!  KurA. 


H         AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY  G.    WOODHULL,  of   Whe;illand,   Monroe 
county.  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Piiblcatioiis: 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  flU  00  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  $5.00— Semi- Weekly,  at  $4Mt  in  advance. 

Tbe  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per 
annum. 

Tbe  Mecbsanics'  Magazine,two  volumes  a) ear,  at  fS.flO 
per  annum. 

The  Uiiarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanicf , 
at  ^.00  \>cr  annum,  or  $1.25  per  number. 

The  Family  M.'teazine,416  pages  ayear,  at  |1.S0in  ad- 
vance ' 

The  Monthly  |lepoaitory  and  Library  of  Catertaining 
Knowledge,  of  36  p.iges  a  month,  at  $100  in  advance, 
now  in  tlieStn  volume,  tmunU  volumes  $1.85 

The  Ladies'  Compauiou,  of  54  pages  a  manth,  at  93.0o 
per  annum,  in  advance. 

Tbe  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  ComniuiiicatioBS  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Monrncounty,  will  be  promptly  attend,  d  to.  8eptenil>er 
19,  1834..  n6v6Clf. 

SUPERIOR 
GARDKJT  AKD  AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS. 

The  Subscriber  ha«  now  on  haiid  a  full 
supi'ly  ot  Garden  anil  Field  ^pells  $ro«ih 
oflSVI;  among  whicli  are  all  the  finest  cab- 
bares,  cauliflower,  brocol-e,  radishes,  peas, 

fcc',  that  are  culiivauil  in  England,  France, 

ahu  U.tlluud,  tueetlicr  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  country,  anil  which  are  grown  tx- 
prefsly  for  my  use  from  stoca  furnislied  and  raised  by  the 
most  experiencetl  rardenrrs  in  ihis  country  ;  in  short,  ev- 
ery article  emanating  iron)  my  store  1  warrant  genuine 
and  fresh. 

Also,  skinless  oat.i,  potaloe  oa(«.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
liusbel,  varennial  rye  ^rais,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass,  Hirl'g  gr,iss,  white  niul. 
i>erry,  and  yellow  locust  seeds,  spiing  tares  or  vetch^, 
genuine  manjrei  wuizel,  ar.d  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds  well  worth  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Canary,  Henip.  Rape  und  other  bird  seeds  ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  arcumroodating  trrms.  Price  li;li  by 
the  pound  And  busbiil  furni^itied  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

Tbe  flower  seed  depanmeot  embraces  the  choicert  vari 
ety  to  be  tounrf  in  this  cnuQlrf.iii  which  are  included 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinks,  GermAn  and  China  Astern,  splendkl  double  bal 
sam^,  with  an  ^llditlon  of  several  new  varieties,  accon)|ia- 
nied  with  a  pi inted  direction  forc4jlture  and  management. 

Orders  will  be  ttunctually  attended  to  and  carelully 
IMcked  and  tbrwarde  I  as  Jhrecteil,  but  aa  the  colltctiun  of 
distant  debts  are  often  troublesome  and  sometimes  imprat- 
Hcable,  it  is  desired  .that  satisfactory  relerence  be  made  to 
person:<  in  Albanr',  when  tbe  order  is  not  arrompanicd 
with  the  money.  W.  TnORBUBN, 

347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Pott  Office  ) 

%*  Mr.Thorburn  isalso Agent,  »n\  will  at  all  llnim  rr. 
ceive  sobirripiiohi).  forilieNitw  YoBiFAaMsa  and  Ame- 
rican Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Quarikklv  Journal  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mdchanifs,  and  Manul'actures ;  Mechanics* 
Maoazikk  atid  Reglaterof  Inventions  and  Improvements; 
and  tbe  Amsbican  Rau-roadJovsnal  and  Advocate  of  In- 
ternal Improvements:  pubUbed  at  I(o.  35  Wall  street,  N. 
v.,  by  D.  K.  MiHoa.  .       .  r-fcbl  U 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  k.  WARD,    PropneioTf  ol  the  Albany  Eagla 
Air  Furnace   and   Machine  Sho^,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  kaees,  and  every  «Uier  deAcriptlofi  ef 
ca)>tings  required  lor  railroads.  R-)y  fcbU      i 

SURVEYORS*  insTRUMEVTS. 

l:;^  Compasses  ol  various  sites  and  ol  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Initrumenis,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  birh 
magnilying  powers  with  •.-lasses  madr  by  Truughton,  i»- 
getber  witti  a  lar?e  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  t  ud  sold  I  y 

E.  It  U.  W.  BLUVT,  U4  Water  street, 

J31  6t  orser  of  Maidrn  Isne. 

STKPHENSONs 

Bnilderr/a  tupfior  utifU  of  futvettgir  Cart  fm  Rail- 
road, 

No.  S64  Elizibethstrect,  near Bteecker street, 
New-Tork. 
r^  RAILROAD    rOMPAMES   would   do    well  ta 
cuamine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  sern 
on  that  part  of  the   New-York   and  Harlsem   Railroad 
now  in  opecation.  Jttif 

RAILROAD  CAR  M^HEELS  AKD  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

|3>  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fiticd  to  wheals 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy.  Patersun,  N.J.  All  ordrra  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paiereon,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended (•. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,   Flange  Tires  turned  romplelr. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GROBVENOK. 

HOTICE  TO  MAHUFACTURER8. 

{^  SI-MON    FAIRMAN,   ol  the  villateof  Lansing 
burgh,  in  ;be  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  slate  ol  New- 
York,  lias  invented  and  put  in  ojieration  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.    Thismacbiie 
will  wake  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  fany  Itkl  naila  . 
in  a   niin'ite,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sizct.  , 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.   The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the   machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beins  clenrhed  is  good  and  sure     One  horaa 
power  is  sufficient  to  dilve  one  machine,  a«d  mav  easily 
t>e  apjdied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  ia 
operation.    Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
mactHne?  as  above, lu  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  ihraa 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  nia  le,  aad  on  the  most  reatxuiaLle 
terms.     He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hallorbi»[>aient  right 
for  the  use  olsaid  niacliines  throughout  the  United  Staler. 
Any  person  deeinng  lonher  information,  or  tof.urchasc,  ' 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
plirey,  in  the  village  ol  Lanaingburgh. 

August  l-i.  IS33. A89tf  RMfcF 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE. 

^f!^  Tlie  Proprietors  of  tbe  Mill  Dam  Foundry  ofier  for 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  et-iabhrhment,  stiualed  one 
mile  fniii  Boston.    'J'he  iaipmveiiisnls  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  Uoutt,50teet  by  30  feet,  coniaiuinf  all 
the  uecea>sary  machinery  for  making  tioilenfor  Accaawrtrs 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  Bltektmitk's  Sk»p,X  feet  by  80.  fitted  «tlh  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  /^commtive  Hou$*.  54  feet  by  SS,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  tbe  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  Staiwi  have  been  put  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
l^t  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  4* 
horse  power ;  Machine  SlK>p,  tilled  with  lathes,  jcc  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Kolling  Mill  aiK)  Furnaces,  lapatde  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  |ier  diem,  exciut-ive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hammcis,  one  of  which  is  very  large  ;  Engine  tor  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  wati-r-Mli^-el ;  one  very  supe 
rior  ;4  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  tte  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  leer  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  Jtc.  fitted 
fur  the  largest  work.  Attnched  to  the  Foundiy  la  a  larg 
ware-bou«e,  containing  Patterns  for  tbe  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Pree>ies,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Enginet« 
I.ead  MillHolls,  Geeiine,  t^haft.,  Stoves,  Graivs,  4tc.  He.  . 
These  were  made  nf  the  mo-t  durable  matiria'.s,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  irientific  and  practical  Eugiaecr,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valo*.. 

No.  6.  A  building, 65  feet  bv  3S,  containing  a  large  slack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  (or  making  Cast  Steel.  ,  This 
building  is  at  pre>«nt  ust^  as  a  boarding  tiuuse,  and  can 
ae.commodate  a  large  nuiiitier  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  ran|:c  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  xeveral  Kture  looma,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  t'orfcbaiiing  castingi!,  a  large  lutt  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  lor  two  horses,  kx..  Jcr. 

The  above  eiiabli>hiueat  being  <  n  tide  water,  preseaia 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  C(,al  and  Iron  can  lie  carried  ^ 
from  vessels  in  the  liiirlMir*  of-Bof  ton,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  li.e  Factory,  at  25  to  30  centa  per  ton.  Some  oi  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta-  - 
blishmert;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lifl  pumps 
fwrfreeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Y  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  f<>r  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  lieing  la 
the  angle  for  mid  by  tbe  crossing  ol  tlM>  Pro»ideiM:e  and 
Worcester  liailroad^.  TIk-  Locomj>tive  "  Yanker,"  ih»w 
running  on  tlie  latter  road,  and  the  "  JonNtlian,"  purchased  ' 
by  the  Stati-  ol  Peiiii>ylvaiiia,  were  buili  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  IS 
Locomiaives  and  as  many  tender;,  iK^ides  a  groat  qaautiiy 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  tic  made  per  anunaa. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THoa.  J.  ECKLE Y,  Tress',  fcc.,  Bostcn,  or  ta 
ROBKKT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  rhiiadelphia. 

Boston,  Dec.80,  lti34. 


r'V^  .7     "*r.*-f,." 
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[From  the  New-£lngland  Farmer.] 

Cold  Weather. — The  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Breck,  ia  your  paper  of  January  14, 
respecting  the  difference  of  cold  on  the 
high  and  low  land  in  still  cold  weather,  are 
undoubtedly  true,  although  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  generally  known.  I  have 
conversed  respecting  it  for  many  years,  but 
have  found  almost  all  persons  incredulous. 

My  house  is  elevated  from  fifteen  iiun- 
dred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  tide  wa- 
ter. And  I  learned  from  my  feelings,  many 
years  since,  that  in  still  cold  weather,  the 
cold  in  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning 
was  much  more  intense  in  the  valleys  than 
on  the  high  lands.  I  have  many  times  left 
my  house  at  sunrise,  when  the  cold  was 
not  uncomfortable,  and  in  an  hour  descend- 
ed a  thousand  feet,  where  I  found  the  cold 
very  intense.  1  have  as  often,  in  very  cold 
still  evenings,  when  the  weather  was  con- 
stantly growing  colder,  ascended  from  the 
same  valley,  when  I  was  almost  frozen,  and 
constantly  as  I  ascended  grew  warmer  un- 
tH  I  came  to  my  house. 

Every  person  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  maple  sugar,  knows  that 
frost  is  necessary  to  the  manufacture  oi,  it. 
The  sap  will  not  run  from  the  tree  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  thawed, 
until  it  is  again  frozen.  In  the  sugar  sea- 
sou,  which  is  in  this  country  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  the 
triees  are  generally  frozen  in  the  night  and 
thawed  in  the  day,  when  the  sap  runs.  In 
one  fourth  part  of  the  year,  there  are  many 
days  in  succession  in  which  no  sugar  is 
made  veiy  near  me  from  the  want  ot  frosts. 
Whereas,  at  the  same  time,  people  living 
not  more  than  six  hundred  rods  distant,  but 
on  ground  a  few  hundred  feet  lower,  make 
it  constantly  with  great  success.  This 
happens  only  in  still,  calm  weather.  This 
circumstance  cannot  lie,  however  variant 
and  improper  the  construction  of  thermo- 
meters may  be. 

I  now  come  to  the  observations  made  on 
different  iberniomeiers,  and  I  can  only  com- 
pare those  in  this  vicinity,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  communicated  from  differ- 
ent places  this  winter. 

I  will  first  remark,  that  my  thermometer 
generally  indicates  a  less  degree  of  heat,  or 
greater  degree  of  cold,  than  the  thermome- 
ters in  the  valleys  in  this  vicinity.  The 
average  difference  for  this  year  is  six  to  se- 
ven degrees. 

1  see  it  stated  in  your  paper  of  Jan.  14, 
that  the  thermometer  at  Montpelier,  in 
Vermont,  stood  on  December  26th,  in  the 
morning,  at  28  degrees  below  zero.  Of  this 
I  had  heard  before.  Mine,  which  is  also 
Fahrenheit,  stood  at  11  degrees  below;  a 
difference  of  17  degrees.  I  am  eleven 
miles  from  Montpelier,  and  elevated  pro- 
bably twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
that  place. 

At  9,  P.  M.,  of  January  3d,  my  thermo- 
meter was  at  'iO  degrees,  and  at  sunrise  of 
the  4lh,  it  was  23  degrees  below  zero.  At 
Montpelier  that  morning,  the  mercury  was 
frozen,  as  it  was  also  in  another  valley 
four  miles  from  me.  In  another  valley,  in 
a  different  direction,  five  miles  from  rae,  the 
thermometer  was  40  degrees  beluw  zero. 
This  last  thermometer,  by  a  comparison, 
ranges  exactly  with  mine.  The  two  last 
mentioned  valleys  arc,  probably,  a  thou- 
sa  id  feet  below  me.  On  the  morning  of 
January  lllh,  my  thermometer  was  14 
degrees  above  zero.  In  the  valley  five  milts 
from  me,  it  was  II  degrees  below  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  same  at  Montpelier,  a 
difference  of  25  degrees.  On  the  morning 
of  January  12,  mine  was  16  degrees  above 


zero,  in  the  valley  five  miles  from  me,  it 
was  10  below;  a  difference  of  25  degrees. 

Mr.  llreck  put  his  thermometer,  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  10,  at  14  degrees  below 
zero ;  mine  was  seven  above,  although  two 
degrees  further  north. 

After  the  cold  morning  of  the  4th,  my 
thermometer  the  five  succeeding  mornings 
stood  as  follows : 

Jan.  5,  zero.  For  a  fortnight,  commenc- 
ing before  the  cold  wea- 
ther, and  ending  ufter  it, 
the  air  was  unusually  still. 

6,  14  below. 

7,  19     do. 

8,  12     do. 

9,  1     do.     The  thermometer  on  this 

day,  Jan.  9th,  was  10 
degrees  above  zero  at  1 
P.M. 

My  thermometer  is  at  the  north  end  of 
my  house,  facing  directly  to  the  north,  and 
three  feet  from  the  ground. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  thermome- 
ter has  been  lower  two  or  three  times  in 
each  winter,  in  still  cold  weather,  in  the 
valleys,  than  mine  was  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  difference  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  before  this  winter 
been  more  than  thirteen  degrees. 

There  has  been  but  one  colder  morning 
here  than  that  of  the  4th  of  January  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  was  the  19'th  of 
January,  1833.  The  cold  was  then  26°  be- 
low zero. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  unusual  depression 
of  the  mercury  in  the  valleys,  which  Mr. 
Breck  seeks  to  learn,  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  much  knowledge.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  show  you  my  opinion. 

It  is  known  that  the  air  is  generally 
heavier,  and  mure  dense  in  the  valleys, 
than  on  the  adjacent  high  lands,  and  it  is 
therefore  capable  of  containing  more  cold 
and  frost.  - 

y  JAs  to  the  other  branch  of  Mr.  Breck's  in- 
quiry, "^Whether,  if  there  had  been  any 
wind  the  cold  Sunday  morning,  there  would 
have  been  any  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hills  and  valleys?"  This 
question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with, 
out  any  hesitation.  But  the  difference 
would  have  been  the  other  way,  if  there 
had  been  much  wind.  It  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  theory,  but  it  may  by 
facts.  And  the  facts  which  I  shall  adduce 
will  show  that  the  cold,  in  a  cold  windy 
time,  is  greater  on  the  high  lands  than  in 
the  valleys,  by  several  degrees. 

From  observations  I  have  made  for  seve- 
vcral  years  past,  I  have  found  that  my 
thermometer  lias  stood  in  the  morning  in 
very  cold  windy  weather,  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees lower  than  those  in  the  valley  before 
alluded  to.  Indeed^  whenever  the  thermo- 
meter is  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
wind  strong,  the  cold  is  greater  here  than 
it  is  in  the  valleys.  But  the  extent  of  the 
difference  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  strength  of  the  wind.  And 
a  greater  difference  in  such  cases  than  ten 
degrees  has  not  come  within  my  knowledge, 
and  then  the  thermometer  on  the  high 
lands  was  20  and  22°  below  zero,  and  that 
in  the  valleys  10  and  12°  below. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  not 
so  easily  accounted  for  as  in  the  other  case. 
If  it  should  be  said,  as  I  have  often  heard 
said,  that  the  high  wind  blows  the  dense 
cold  air  to  the  high  lands,  how  would  the 
less  dense  and  warmer  air  descend  into  the 
valleys  to  take  its  place?  This  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
To  he  continued.] 
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^SoOdii.ofEdse  lUilfof  «6  ib«.  per  yard,  wiihth*  re- 
qui!<ite  chairs,  keya  and  pint. 

Wrought  Iron  Rima  or  30,  33,  and  3C  iaclies  diameter 
for  Wlieela  of  Railway  Cnrt,  and  of  6U  Inckea  diameter 
fur  I^oconiotive  wlxwla 

Axleii  or  ii,  2},  2|,  3,  Sf,  3J,  and  3^  inchei  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotivex  of  patent  iron. 

The  hbove  will  be  toltl  tree  ol  duty,  to  Slate  Oorern. 
men«  and  Incorporaleil  Uovernnients,  and  the  Drawback 
laken  in  paripaynicn;.  A.  Ii  G.  RALSTOK. 

V  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  all  ihedilTereiit  kiiidsul  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedgeo,  Spikes,  and  Splicint;  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibiie«l  to 
those  diHpo<ipd  in  examinr  them.  dTlmi^nwr 

njATKNT    RAILROAD,  8HIP  AKD  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!t3~  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Kactory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
andr\ails,  liom  3  to  10  inches,  inanufaciured  by  the  sub- 
ecribcr'tf  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almuai  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  ti^ncUod,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

llailroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spike*  hav- 
ing cuuniorsink  heada  snitableio  the  holec  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Hatl- 
road8  iii>w  in  progrexs  in  (he  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facio.'y— for  whick 
purpose  they  ara  foun/^'  invaluable,  as  llieir  adhesion  i* 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

i£3"  All  orders  directed  to  lh«  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Aseot. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

53"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I, 
li  J  Townsenil,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchania 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  'iii  Waiersueet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  J<ines,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
iiiorc  ;  Degrand  A  Snilih,  Boston. 

P.  S. —  Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiroiders  asearly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  ia  d'e- 
sirous  of  extending  the  nianuf;tcturing  so  aa  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

Uaoam H.    BURDEN. 

SCRVRYIKO  AKD    I^SOIIKKKRIKa 
IXSTRVMKNTS. 

IC^T'.'C  subscrb^  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lasirv- 
menis  in  hia  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  lOt  superior, 
in  principles  ol  coslruciion  ar.d  workinaijthipto  any  inj- 
porte.1  or  manulaciured  In  the  United  Stales;  sevrial  of 
which  are  entiiely  aeio  .  among  iKhirh  aie  an  Impiovtd 
Compass,  wiih  a  Telescope  allachru,  by  which  angieacaa 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  tre  ol  the  aredle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Kailroan  Gonion.etcr,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— aiid  a  Leveling  Insirumeiii,  wiiti  a  Gi  niimicier 
attached,  particularly  aiiupitd  to  K.iilroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  Yi  UNG. 
MathcoisticHi  Insiiun.ent  Maker, 

No.  O  Duck  St ,  Pbiladelphlh. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  resp«<.ilblly  sub- 
mitted to  Kngineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  intercaioU.   ,    . 

Baltimorr,  IHSS.  * 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  if^sirunicntf  man- 
ufactured by  thse,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba  timure  ar>d  Ohio 
Raiiroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  irilor> 
mation.  '1  he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  |iof»essibD 
of  the  department  ol  construction  of  thy  make  is  sevirn 
The  whole  nuu  bcr  ol  the  "  Improved  Compass"  ia  eight 
These  ore  all  exclui<iveof  the  iiumher  in  the  service  ol  th« 
£ii|eine<:r  and  Grailuaticm  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aiein  good  repair.  They 
have  III  lact  needed  builiule  repairs,  except  from  accidenia 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe^kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  l>een  preferred  by  my  aaaiatants  generally,  to 
anv  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  «ke  kavc  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rail*  on  this  Road. 

This  iiisiruineiii,  more  recently  improved  with  arevtr- 
sihg  telescope,  in  place  of  me  vane  sights,  leuves  ih« 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Ccmpass.  It  ia  indeed  the  n.oM  com- 
pleielv  adapted  to  laieial  angles  of  any  vimple  and  cheap 
insiiumenl  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  l>eli«*a 
it  will  b«  prelerrcd  to  all  others  now  in  u>e  for  laylog  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Uhink  it  will  be  aa  biglll7 
appi eclated  for  common  surveying. 
Resptctfully  thv  Iriend, 
JAM£S  P.  STABLER,  SupUofConMrucUon 

of  Baltimore  and  Uhiu  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18S9. 

Hsvlns  for  the  last  two  yeals  made  comrlani  ui<e  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Coropaas,"  1  can  safeljr 
say  I  believe  itto  be  mucli  euperiortoany  othei  instrumeiit 
ul  the  kind,  now  in  uce,  and  aa  such  moslcheerlully  ra- 
comineud  it  to  Engineers  and  Survevon*. 

E.  II.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Gerniantown,  Kebrnary,  IbSt. 

for  a  year  past  I  have  m^  liieiruments  mude  by  Kr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  rhila!lclphi:i,  in  >^'llich  he  has  cumuiped 
the  iiropeiifsof  a  'I'heodoliie  with  the  commi'ii  Level. 

Icunsiiicr  i'..cj<:  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  uui  Kailrnads,  uiid  can  recommend  them  to  tha 
notice  of  Engineer*  a*  preferable  to  any  other*  tor  ttia I 
purpoae. 

HENRY  RCAMPBELL,  Enf.Pbilad. 

ml  ly  Oermaat.  andNorri*t.B«Uxok4 
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NEW-YORK,   APRIL  4,  UXi. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  tNe  Hon.  C.  F.  Me^- 
cERt  for  a  copy  of  his  Report  on  Itbads  oidCanals, 
to  Congress,  in  April,  1824. 

Also,  to  Col.  Wetmorr,  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  John  B.  JBRviSt_HoLMEs  Hittchinsom,  and  Fre. 
DERiCK  C.  Mills,  Esqs.,  for  copies  ot  their  Re- 
port relative  to  the  cost  of  Canals  and  Railroads. 


New. York  and  Erie  Railroad. — The  first  feel- 
ings of  indignation  towards  those  who  caused  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  to  aid  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
having  subsided,  the  liberal  mind  naturally  seeks 
for  the  cause  why  those  citizens  wlio  have  been 
80  much  benefitted  by  the  canal  system,  are  so 
hostile  to  a  project  which  promises  so  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  busineas  and  intercourse  of  the 
State  ?  Is  it  purely  out  of  charity  to  their  less 
enlightened  neighbors,  who  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  "  reside  in  those  counties  so  largely  in- 
Jested  by  u)olve$  ?"  Or  is  it  for  want  of  intelli- 
geuee,  and  a  just  knowledge  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  question  ?  Or  rather,  Pure  ttlfithnett — 
which  induces  them  to  believe  that  the  route 
patt  tkeir  doors  must  of  course  be  the  most  di. 
rect  to  market— even  if  it  should  be  the  farthest 
teay  round  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  favored  many,  who  have 
been  made  so,  and  become  so,  by  the  liberal  poli- 
cy heretofore  adopted  by  liberal  men,  and  by 
them  designed  to  be  continued  as  the  settled  poli- 
cy of  the  State,  have  mingled  more  with  society, 
and  may  therefore  be  more  courtly  and  polished  in 
their  mftoaers ;  but  we  should  doubt  exceedingly 


of  their  being  more  honest,  or  more  deserving ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  see  whether  they  will  vole 
their  noble  selves  the  necessary  amount  to  com- 
plete those  now  constructing — ^to  enlarge  those 
now  in  use — or  to  commence  new  works  ? 

The  following  paragraph  from  an  Oswego  pa- 
per  does  credit  to  the  Editor. 

"It  is  with  feelings  ol  moriificatioo,didappoint- 
ment  and  regret,  that  we  announce  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  in  '.he  Assembly,  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
The  vote  stood  61  to  45  !  Who  could  have  cal. 
culated  upon  such  a  result  ?  Who,  in  vie  w  of  the 
strong  claims  which  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
have  upon  the  Slate,  and  the  acknowledged  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  road,  who  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  course,  at  the  handi  of  a  Leg. 
islature  claiming  to  be  honorable  and  high  mind- 
ed ?  No  one.  We  do  not  besiute  lo  say,  that 
their  conduct  has  been  illiberal  ami  •njuct  in  this 
matter,  and  dishonorable  to  them  as  legislators. 

Bin  wo  console  ourselves  with  the  conviciiop, 
thai  the  matter  is  not  going  to  rest  here.  This 
road  must  an  :  will  be  bailt.  The  intelligent  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  south  western  coun- 
ties will  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  duped  in 
this  manner.  They  have  RIGHTS,  which  iliey 
will  be  bold  to  assert,  and  we  trust  found  able  lo 
MAINTAIN.  It  treated  in  this  way,  they  uill 
be  driven  to  the  ballot  box  for  rediets.  There 
they  can  make  themselves  heard — and  there  they 
uill  be  found.  For  our  humble  self,  we  would 
wave  every  political  consideration,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  system  of  persecution,  so  unjustifiable 
and  so  dishonorable.  No  man  shall  have  our 
vote,  tohelher  for  Governor,  or  a  less  responsible 
station,  who  has  not  foresight  enough,  and  firm- 
ness  enough,  and  independence  enough,  to  conae 
out  boldly  and  independently  in  favor  of  this 
grsnd  improvement." 


Importance  OF  Internal  Improvements. — Dots 
any  person  desire  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
immense  value  of  works  of  internal  improvement, 
than  the  annexed  paragraph  ?  _• 

The  extent  of  the  Coal  trade  prosecuted  on  the 
Schuylkill  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  stated  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government  to  Pottsville — "  That  the  aggregate 
of  all  shipments  to  foreign  countries  from  the  se- 
venteen Collection  Districts,  commencing  with 
Amboy  and  ending  with  Wilmington,  (N.  C.) — 
which  included  all  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
warp,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
and  the  chief  ports  of  North  Carolina, — barely 
exceeded  the  shipments  of  coal  alone  from  Schuy  1- 
kill  county  in  1833,  ton  for  ton ;  and  that  if  the 
trade  of  the  Schuylkill  had  its  station  among  the 
'  total  value  of  exports'  of  the  United  States,  her 
shipments  of  coal  alone  (including  loll  and  freight 


to  Philadelphia)  would  amount  to  one  eleventh  of 
the  whole." — [italtimore  American.] 

If  they  do,  they  must  be  operated  on  by  a  woo> 
derful  degree  of  self-interest. 


AvERv's  Rotary  Engine. — In  our  brief  notice 
of  this  Engine  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jountal, 
we  omitted  to  state  a  very  iinportfnl  fact  in  rele. 
tion^to  the  construction  of  its  boiler  and  chimney. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  very  important  raattrr, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made,  to  construct  lo- 
comotives in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  sparks  from  the  chimney — with 
what  success  others  have  met,  we  catmot  say ; 
but  in  this  respect  Mr.  Avery  has  been  emiiMoUy 
successful — as  when  we  were  with  it,  in  running 
near  ten  miles,  not  a  particle  of  fire  was  disco- 
vered to  issue  from  the  chinuiey — aixd  we  are  told 
that  neither  fire  nor  cmder*  evr  innoy  pessenger*, 
as  they  never  come  oiJt  of  the  chimney. 

From  further  experinienta  and  invcMigation  in 
relation  to  this  engine,  we  are  disposed  to  pre. 

diet although  no  preten.<;ions  are  mace  to  the 

gift  of  prophecy — that  a  Locomotive  Engine  will 
be  constructed  upon  Avery's  plan,  within  the 
next  six  months,  which  shall  make  a  trip  from 
Jersey  City  to  Newark,  and  back  again  to  the 
Ferry,  in  45  minutes,  with  100  passengers — pass- 
ing the  Bergen  Hill,  with  an  elevation  of  152  feet 
to  the  mile. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal— The  Uniontowu 
Democrat  has  the  following  paragraph  in  relation 
to  this  important  work : 

•'  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  appropria. 
ted  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  it  ia 
thought  will  secure  its  completion  eighteen  miles 
above  Cumberland.'" 

This  will  bring  the  termination  of  that  great 
work  within  about  ninety  miles  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
there  is  already  a  good  road  throughout  the 
whole  intervening  distance.  From  the  same 
point  to  Wheeling,  the  distance  will  not  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  milee.— [Pittsburgh 
Gazette  j 

Remarks  and  Calculations  on  the  best  form 
for  Railway  Bars,  and  on  the  defects 
which  exist  in  the  present  method  of  sup- 
porting the  same.  By  R.  Stkphenson, 
Kngineer. 

It  is  abundantly  proved,  both  by  expe. 
riment  ;ind  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  when  n  beam  is  8up|>orted  at  both  endK. 
and  sustains  a  load,  either  uniformly  dtstn- 
buted  over  the  whole  length,  or  placed  at 
any  point  between  the  supports,  it  la  of 
equal  strength  throughout,  if  the  foim  be  • 
semi-ellipBis.    In  pi^ctice,  this  form  is  aU 
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most  invariably  adopted  as  the  most  econo- 
mical.  giving  the  greatest  strength  with  the 
least  quantity  of  niHteriHl,  especially  in  cast 
iron,  which  admits  of  the  elliptical  shape 
being  accurately  given  to  the  beam.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  cast  iron  was  employed 
for  railway  purposes,  the  elliptical  rail  was 
adopted  by  common  consent.  The  circum- 
stance, also,  of  this  kind  of  rail,  when  care- 
fully  proportioned,  scarcely  ever  breaking 
in  precisely  the  same  part  of  the  length, 
proved  experimentally  that  the  form  given 
to  them  was  a  close  approximation  to  that 
of  equal  strength. 

On  the  substitution  of  malleable  for  cast 
iron  for  railway  bars,  it  was  considered  im- 
practicable to  give  the  elliptical  shape  to 
the  rails  ;  the  first  malleable  iron  rails  were, 
consequently,  made  parallel,  or  uniform  in 
depth,  throughout  the  whole  length  between 
each  bearmg.  This  deviation  from  the 
elliptical  form  was  deemed,  by  some  engi- 
neers, a  serious  defect ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  mallesiblc 
iron  for  railway  bars,  was  for  some  time 
retarded  :  this  dirtlculty,  however,  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  ingenious  application  of  an 
eccentric  roller,  by  which  h  form  was  pro- 
duced, which,  though  it  did  not  correspond 
accurately  witli  the  equation  of  ihe  ellipse, 
yet  approached  it  so  nearly  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  any  deviation  being  made  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  form  for 
malleable  iron  rails,  some  engineers  have 
returned  to  the  original  parallel  rail,  con- 
ceiving that  the  application  of  the  eccentric 
roller  tends  to  destroy  the  uniform  arrange 
ment  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  iron,  which 
in  the  parallel  rail  may  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  end 
to  end  of  the  rail,  which  is,  consequently, 
better  prepared  to  withstand  the  kind  of 
strain  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected. 

Pfow  far  this  anticipation  is  correct,  is 
evidently  more  a  matter  of  experiment  than 
of  calculation  ;  it  may,  however,  be  inte- 
resting, ia  the  first  place,  to  compare  the 
relative  lUporctical  strengths  of  the  elliptical 
and  parallel  rails,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  of  the  same  weight  for  a  given  dis- 
tance ;  and  afterwards  to  compare  the  the- 
oretical deduction  with  experiment,  which 
will  show  tlip  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
the  application  of  tjxe  formula  to  cases 
where  experiment  is  not  within  reach. 

It  is   well  ascertained  that  the  transverse 
strength  of  beams   varies  directly   as   the 
breadth   and   square  of  the  depth,  and  in- 
versely as  the  length.     It  niav   be   repre- 
6.  e/3 

sented  thus, ;    when  b  =  breadth, 

I 
d  =  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
/  =  length.  In  comparing  the  parallel  and 
elliptical  rails,  the  breadth  and  length  may 
be  taken  as  constant ;  the  relative  strength 
will  therefore  vary  as  d-.  Now,  if  d  = 
depth  of  the  elliptical  rail  in  the  middle,  and 
X  =  the  difference  of  depth  between  the 
middle  and  the  ends,  (or  what  is  usually  de. 
nominated  "  the  belly  of  the  rail,")  d  —  i  or 
will  be,  nearly,  the  depth  of  a  parallel  rail 
of  equal  weight;  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  rails  will  therefore  be  as  d- :  (d 

(d-^xy 

ix)2,  or,  1: . 

The  last  fraction  is  olenrly  less  than  1  ; 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  parallel 
rail  must  always  be  less  than  the  elliptical, 
and  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  x,  or 
the  swell  of  the  rail. 

In  the  view  just  taken,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  projecting  ledge  on  each  side  of  the 
vertical  rib,  forming  the  surface  of  the  rail, 


has  made  no  part  of  the  consideration,  be- 
cause it  is  common  to  each  kind  of  rail.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  introduce  it,  but  it  would 
add  to  the  intricacy  of  the  formula,  and 
would  give  r  result  a  little  more  in  favor  of 
the  elliptical  rail,  as  it  would  e  'evate  the 
neutral  axis,  and  thus  operate  in  favor  of 
that  rail  which  has  the  greatest  depth. 

The  above  formula  applies  merely  to  a 
vertical  pressure  ;  but  as  railway  bars  are 
also  subject  to  severe  lateral  strains,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out,  in  this  respect,  where 
the  elliptical  rail  still  has  the  advantage. 

A  lateral  strain  upon  a  railway  bar  is  ev- 
idently nething  more  than  a  vertical  pres- 
sure,  if  the  rail  be  supposed  laid  upon  its 
side ;  the  same  formula  then  applies,  mak- 
ing b  and  d  change  places  ;  for  what  was 
the  breadth  in  the  foraier  case,  now  be. 
comes  the  depth,  and  as  the  depth  and 
length  are  supposed  the  same,  the  relative 
strengths  will  be  directly  as  the  breadths  ; 
that  is,  as  b  :  (b  —  ^x.) 

These  results  are,  however,  only  appli- 
cable  to  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate 
strength ;  but  in  considering  the  relative 
advantages  of  railway  bars,  the  ultimate 
strength  of  which  ought,  in  all  cases,  far  to 
exceed  the  working  strain,  it  would  appear 
that  the  quantity  of  defl(^xion,  rather  than 
the  breaking  load,  ought  to  be  the  measure 
of  their  comparative  merits. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  on  a  little  con. 
sideration,  that  great,  if  not  absolute,  rigid- 
ity is  extremely  desirable  in  a  railway  bar  ; 
and,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  attain 
this  object,  we  are  justified  in  making  every 
effort  to  approach  it,  by  adopting  that  form 
of  rail  which  possesses  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness, with  the  least  quantity  of  material.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  increased  depth 
of  the  rail,  obtained  by  making  the  longitu- 
dinal section  a  semi-ellipsis,  produces  a  very 
sensible  advantage,  and  places  the  merits  of 
the  latter  form  in  a  much  stronger  light, 
than  the  comparison  of  the  ultimate 
strengths. 

The  stiffness,  or  rigidity,  of  beams  has 
been  proved  by  Barlow,  Young,  Tredgold, 
and  others,  by  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, to  vary  directly  as  the  breadth  and 
cube  of  the  depth,  and  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  length.  When,  therefore,  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  the  two  beams  are  the 
same,  the  relative  stiffness  will  be  as  the 
cube  of  the  depth  only.  Now,  the  depths 
at  the  middle  of  an  elliptical  and  parallel 
rail  of  the  same  weight,  have  already  been 
stated  to  be  as  d  :  d  —  ^x.  The  relative 
stiffness  will  therefore  be  as  d^  :  (d  —  i^y, 

(d-^xy 

or  as  1 : ,    a     proportion     much 

d^ 
more  in  favor  of  the  elliptical  rail,  than  that 
previously  stated  as  representing  the  ulti- 
mate strength. 

This  ratio,  it  must  be  observed,  requires 
modification,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
a  parallel  beam  being  more  rigid  than  an  el- 
liptical beam  of  the  same  depth  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  this  deduction,  however,  is  not  such 
as  to  interfere  in  a  great  degree  with  the 
result  indicated  by  the  formula,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  experiments  adduced  in  the 
sequel  of  these  remarks. 

In  determining  the  form  of  railway  bars, 
little,  if  anv.  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  deflexion  ;  it  appears,  therefore, 
the  more  necessary  in  this  instance  to  con- 
sider  its  effects,  as  it  is  apprehended  that  it 
is  productive  of  several  injurious  conse. 
quences,  which  have  hitherto  been  attribu- 
ted to  a  wrong  cause.  The  usual  method 
of  uniting  the  rail  chairs  and  blocks,  by 
keys  and  pins,  tends  clearly  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  inflexible  line,  no  one  part 


being  capable  of  changing  its  position, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  change, 
or  distortion,  in  the  adjoining  one.  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  on  the  slightest  deflexion 
taking  place  in  the  rail  between  the  sup- 
ports, the  position  of  the  key  which  con- 
nects the  rail  and.  chair  is  disturbed,  as  it 
necessarily  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
same  angiilar  position  as  the  rail.  If  this 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  grooved  recess 
in  the  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  key, 
the  effect  is  merely  to  transfer  the  tendency 
from  the  key  to  the  chair,  which  is  thereby 
made  to  rest  on  one  side,  or  arris,  of  its 
base,  and  on  the  other  alternately.  This 
continual  transfer  of  strains  from  the  rail 
to  the  key,  from  the  key  to  the  chair,  and, 
finally,  from  the  chair  to  the  block,  olr  sleep- 
er— originating  from  the  deflexion  of  the 
rail — never  fails  to  destroy  one  or  both  of 
these  connections ;  thus  giving  rise,  not 
merely  to  perpetual  expense  in  replacing 
keys,  but  to  a  continual  jarring  noise  when 
carriages  pass  over  them,  from  the  loose- 
ness of  the  rail  and  key  in  the  chair.  Now, 
it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the 
rail  between  each  two  supports  perfectly 
inflexible,  it  ipeems  only  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  every  attempt  to  connect  the 
parts,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  structure 
partakes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the 
movement*  of  the  adjoining  one,  must  be 
abortive.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  inevitable  deflexion  in  the  rail  is  the 
only  source  of  derangement ;  but  when  we 
add  to  this,  the  constant  settling  of  the  foun- 
dation upon  wh-ch  the  blocks  are  placed,  as 
well  as  the  unequal  yielding  of  the  same, 
which  destroys  the  parallelism  between  the 
surface  of  the  rail  and  the  bed  of  the  block, 
the  consequences  just  alluded  to  present 
themselves  with  increased  force. 

These  reflections  appear  to  countenance 
the  conclusion  that  much  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  sotne  me- 
thod of  connecting  the  rail  and  chair,  which 
would  admit  of  deflexion  in  the  rail,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  )>osition  of  the  block, 
without  destroying  the  accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  connections. 

A  model  of  rail  and  chairs,  contrived  with 
the  view  of  obviating  the  imperfections 
arising  out  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  in- 
flexible" plan  of  connecting  the  rail  and 
chair,  accompanies  these  remarks.  The 
method  described  by  the  model  is  not  affirm- 
ed to  be  free  from  objection,  but  is  suggest- 
ed as  much  less  objectionable  than  the  me. 
thod  usually  followed,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  step  towards  that  perfection  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will,  ere  long,  be  attained  in  this 
very  important  part  of  the  construction  of 
a  railway. 

If  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  that  is, 
if  the  deflexion  of  the  rail  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  present  rapid  work- 
ing loose  of  the  rails,  keys,  and  chairs— 
which  would  continue  to  be  the  case,  even 
after  the  road  has  obtained  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation — it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that 
the  quantity  of  deflexion  may  be  diminish- 
ed, a  stronger  rail  than  has  been  hitherto 
employed,  is  desirable,  independent  of  any 
consideration  in  reference  to  increased 
weights  to  be  conveyed. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  apparent 
cause  of  derangement  in  the  accuracy  of  a 
railway,  is  Ihe  yielding  of  the  material 
which  supports  the  road  ;  and  as  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  this  shrinkage  points  to  a 
comparison  between  the  parallel  and  ellipti- 
cal rail,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to 
it  in  an  especial  manner. 

When  a  malleable  iron  railway  bar  is  first 
laid  and  adjusted,  each  support  throughout 
the  five  yards,  (the  ordinary  length  of  each 
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rail,)  may  be  considered  as  duly  performing 
its  part.  Immediately  on  any  of  the  inter- 
luediate  supports  yielding,  or  falling  below 
the  general  level,  from  the  unsoundness,  or 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  ballasting,  the 
block  is  forced,  by  the  superincumbent 
weight,  deeper  into  the  ground  ;  as  soon  as 
the  weight  has  passed  over,  the  elasticity 
of  the  irou  (which  is  not  destroyed)  causes 
the  surface  of  the  rail  to  resume  its  original 
level ;  it  cannot,  however,  do  this,  without 
lifting  the  block  from  the  bed,  or  foundation, 
into  which  it  was  forced,  during  the  pro. 
gr«88  of  the  weights  along  the  rail.  This 
effect  is  not  perceptible,  until  the  operation 
has  been  frequently  repeated  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  as  long  as  the  elasticity  of 
the  rail  remains  perfect,  and  the  solidity  of 
the  foundations  uf  the  road  imperfect,  the 
operatioH  of  alternately  forcing  the  block 
deeper  into  the  ground,  and  suspending  it 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  rail,  must,  as  a  ne. 
cessary  consequence,  be  going  on  in  every 
railway  where  long  malleable  iron  raits  are 
employed,  with  several  supports  under  each 
rail.  It  is  obvious  that  each  block  so  lifted, 
(on  weights  being  passed  over  the  rail,) 
rauft  be  forced  as  by  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  foundation,  thus  rapidly  accelerating  the 
sinking  of  the  ballasting,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts,  when  once  allowed  to  be- 
come defective.  Now,  the  tendency  to  the 
operation  just  described,  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
blocks,  and  diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the 
rail  at  the  point  of  bearing  ;  it  is,  however, 
impracticable  to  adopt  either  of  these  ex- 
pedients to  an  extent  that  would,  in  a  ma- 
terial degree,  approach  to  the  removal  of 
the  effect,  because  any  feasible  increjised 
weight  of  block  is  inappreciable,  when 
compared  with  the  elasticity  of  the  rail. 
The  effect  is  mentioned  in  this  place,  mere- 
ly to  prove  that  the  reduction  in  strength  at 
the  point  of  support  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  defect  in  the  elliptical  rail ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  such  a 
reduction  is  desirable,  nKher  than  the  con- 
trary :  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces.sary  to 
jihow  that  these  observations  respecting  the 
•uspension  of  the  blocks,  and  the  rapid  sue- 
cession  of  violent  blows,  like  that  of  a  ram, 
upon  the  ballast,  are  not  merely  ideal. 
.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  expense  of  keeping  malleable 
and  cast  iron  railways  in  order,  the  latter 
scarcely  exceeding  one  half  the  former,  and 
in  some  cases  ^(if  report  is  to  be  received) 
rather  less  than  that  proportion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  a  com- 
parison between  ca^t  and  malleable  iron, 
on  different  railways,  is  not  a  suitable  cri- 
terion, as  the  traffic  and  speed  may  be  so 
far  different  as  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  expense ;  this  objection  is,  fortunately, 
not  tenable,  as  applied  to  the  Darlington 
Railway,  because  there  the  cast  iron  rails 
are  placed  on  an  embankment,  over  which 
the  traffic  And  speed  are  the  same  as  on 
other  parts  of  the  line.  Here  the  compari- 
son is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cast  iron, 
and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  about  the 

Eroportion  above  stated ;  and,  although  I 
ave  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  detail 
of  the  expenses  "of  each,  the  chairman  of 
that  railway  company  informed  me,  that  af- 
ter careful  and  minute  examination,  he  had 
completely  satisfied  himself  on  the  point, 
and  as  it  {corroborates  my  own  observa- 
tions, i  am  led  to  regard  it  as  a  well  estab- 
lisbed  fact.  The  only  difference  in  con- 
struction between  the  twoj  descriptions  of 
rails,  consists  in  the  cast  iron  rail  having  a 
.flexible  joint  above  each  support ;  when, 
ih«refore,  the  foundation  sinks,  the  blocks 
•ink  with  it ;  but,  there  being  no  re-action, 


from  the  elasticity  of  the  rail,  the  blocks  ne- 
ver become  suspended  ;  consequently,  the 
ram-like  action  is  never  culled  into  play. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  flexibihty 
above  the  supports  is  not  so  weighty  an  ob- 
jection to  the  elliptical  rail  as  has  lM*en  ima- 
gined. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  an  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  parallel  rail,  that  the 
great  strength  above  the  supports  enables  it 
to  sustain  the  load,  even  though  the  block 
may  have  sunk  below  the  original  level.  If 
this  be  true,  it  appears  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  admission  that  it  is  unneces- 
sarily strong  when  supported  by  the  blocks, 
which  it  in  fact  always  is,  because  the 
deflexion  of  any  railway  bar  of  the  ordina- 
ry strength,  where  the  supports  are  six  feet 
apart,  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  rapid 
velocities  more  destructive  than  they  are ; 
for  the  deflexion  }being  directly  as  the  cube 
of  the  length,  would  be  eight  times  greater 
than  where  the  rail  is  supported  at  every 
yard  ;  moreover,  the  supports  of  a  railway 
should  never  be  allowed  to  assume  that  con- 
dition, in  which  one-half  of  the  blocks  are 
supposed  to  become  useless.  Preparing, 
therefore,  by  the  sidoption  of  parallel  rails, 
fcr  circumstances  which  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable to  avoid  in  a  public  line  of  road,  but 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  take  place,  ap- 
pears at  least  unnecessary  ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  ma- 
terial thus  expended  in  adding  strength  to 
the  rail,  above  the  supports,  tany  be  applied 
to  other  parts  of  the  rail,  where  strength  is 
more  required,  it  certainly  increases  the  in- 
ducement to  follow  the  elliptical  form. 

The  difficulty  of  manufacturing,  and  a 
proportionate  incre.ise  of  expense  in,  the  el- 
liptical rail,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  the 
principal  causes  of  its  rejection  by  some. 
To  these  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  most 
impartial  consideration  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing,  if  any 
really  exist,  I  am  convinced  it  arises  from 
inexperience,  as  the  operation  consists,  in 
addition  to  the  rolling  of  ordinary  bar  iron, 
of  merely  once  or  twice  passing  it  through 
the  rollers  by  which  the  elliptical  shape  is 
given.  That  this  should  be  considered  a 
difficulty,  creating  an  objectionable  expense, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  since  it  occupies 
but  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  source 
of  this  objection,  (which  arose  originally,  I 
believe,  with  some  iron- masters,)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficuU,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  introduce  into  the  elliptical 
shaped  rail,  iron  of  inferior  quality,  as  the 
nature  of  the  process  almost  invariably  de- 
tects  it.  This  is  a  recommendation  so  pal- 
pable, that  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
countervail  it  by  stating  that  the  process  by 
means  of  the  eccentric  roller  destroyed  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres,  and  injured  the 
strength  of  the  rail.  Experiment,  of  course, 
is  our  best  guide,  and  on  referring  to  this 
test,  it  does  not  countenance  the  supposition 
that  iron,  of  the  best  quality,  is  sensibly  in- 
jured by  the  process  oif  rolling  into  the  el- 
liptical form.  An  examination  of  the  table 
hereafter  referred  to,  will  be  a  sufficient  re- 
ply to  this  objection. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  chairs  required 
for  these  two  descriptions  of  rail,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  differ  considerably  iu  the 
depth  of  the  recess  for  receiving  the  rail, 
that  for  the  parallel  rail  being  deeper,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  chair  higher,  thus 
elevating  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rail 
above  the  bearing  surface  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chair.  Now,  the  chair  for  the  elliptical 
rail  is  lower  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  swell 
of  the  rail,  which  of  course  brings  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  rail  nearer  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  chair.  This  difference  in  the  con. 
struction  of  the  chair  renders  lateral  blows 
less  effective  in  straining  it,  and  contributes 
much  to  the  steadiness  of  the  rail  in  the 
vertical  position,  supposing  each  fitted  with 
equal  care  and  accuracy. 

When  the  period  arrived  for  laying  down 
the  rails  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  the  engineers  consulted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  This  occasioned  them 
to  resort  to  actual  experiment  upon  rails,  ex- 
pressly made  by  the  advocates  of  each  class. 
They  weighed  50  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  and 
were  designed  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
deemed  most  suitable  for  such  a  trial,  by 
each  party.  The  following  table  describes 
each  expTiment,  with  every  detail.  The 
care  taken  throughout  the  experiments  is 
evinced  by  the  minutiae  of  ttie  measure, 
ments,  the  deflexion  being  ascertained  to 
be  less  timn  the  ToVot*^  P*"^!  of  an  inch  at 
every  increase  of  loaid. 

Experiment*  on    the    Comparative  Strem^th  of 

Different  Malleable  Iron  Raila,  Oct  10.  !«»». 

[Deflexion  meaaared  in  lOSSii.  ^mui* of  an  inch.] 
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On  examining  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
*l««»t  the  deflexions  were  measured  at  a 
Hhort  di8i)in««  on  each  side  of  the  centre, 
between  the  bearings.  This  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  •v*»ijrht  being  ap- 
plied at  the  centre,  which,  of  <!ourse,  ren- 
dered it  inconvenient  to  apply  instruments 
at  that  point  for  measuring^  the  quanttVy  of 
deflexion. 

Without  noticing  the  results  at  each  ad- 
dition of  weight,  as  detailed  in  the  table, 
which  is  suflficiently  explanatory  in  itself,  it 
may  answer  our  present  purpose  to  take 
the  results  indicated  when  that  weight, 
which  will  probably  be  the  maximum  in 
practice,  was  applied,  say  62  cwt.  With 
this  weight,  the  bearings^  three  feet  apart, 
and  each  rail  equal  to  very  nearly  49  lbs., 
the  deflexion  of  the  elliptical  rail  is  to  the 
deflexion  of  the  parallel  rail  as  eighteen  to 
thirty,  nearly. 

If  the  comparison  of  the  other  deflexions 
exhibited  by  the  table  be  followed  up,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do  not  difler  essentially 
from  the  above  ratio. 

If  the  weights  producing  permanent  de- 
flsxion  (or  that  point  where  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  is  destroyed)  be  compared, 
it  is  scarcely  less  decisive ;  for  we  lind  that 
174  cwt.  produced  a  permanent  deflexion  of 
three  in  the  parallel  rail,  whereas  2^30  cwt. 
did  not  reach  this  point  with  the  elliptical 
rail. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  there  is  only 
one  other  point  to  which  I  would  beg  parti, 
cularly  to  direct  attention,  as  it  seems  to 
corroborate  what  has  previou.sly  been  stated, 
respecting  the  impropriety  of  relying  upon 
any  ordinary  railway  bar  for  supporting 
the  load,  when  the  bearings  are  six  feet 
apart.  I  allude  to  the  deflexion  which  takes 
place  with  the  weight  of  62  cwt.  placed  on 
the  parallel  rail,  when  the  distances  between 
the  bearings  are  increased  to  six,  instead 
of  three  feet.  Her6  we  find,  at  34  J  inches 
from  one  bearing,  and  38 jj  inches  from  the 
other,  the  deflexion  amounted  to  y|Jg  of  an 
inch,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
taken  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  the  middle 
point. 

Now,  it  mu.et  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
resull  is  with  a  weight  perfectly  stationary, 
and,  consequently,  unassisted,  in  any  way, 
by  percussion  ;  whereas,  a  similar  load, 
moving  on  a  railway,  oscillates  upon  the 
springs  of  the  engines,  or  carriage.s,  and 
would  produce  an  eflTect  greater  than  ,-'„th 
of  an  inch,  but  permanent  deflexion  would 
take  place  at  considerably  less  than  t^tlis  ! 
of  an  inch.  We  thus  have  it  demonstrated 
how  essential  it  is  to  preserve  the  blocks 
at  a  uniform  level  with  malleable  iron  rails, 
oth«rwi8e  the  texture  of  the  iron  must  soon 


becom^ permanently  destroyed.  It  also 
proves  how  seldom  we  can  take  advantage 
of  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  chief  advan- 
tage  of  the  parallel  rail,  and  that  only  when 
the  railway  is  in  improper  order,  in  which 
case  (as  the  experiments  most  distinctly 
prove)  there  will  be  great  risk  of  permanent 
deflection. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  an  apparent 
advantage  which  the  parallel  rail  has  over 
the  elliptical  rail,  but  which  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  adduced,  or  much  in- 
sisted  upon.  In  the  narallel  rail,  any  weight, 
when  above  a  block,  or  support,  is  divided 
more  equally  over  three  supports  than  in 
the  elHptical  rail,  owing  to  the  greater 
flexibility  of  the  latter  immediately  over 
each  block,  or  sleeper.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  appears  to  be  a  striking  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  must  be  compared  with  the 
fact,  that  in  cast-iron  rails,  where  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  rail  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
where  each  support  in  succession  bears  the 
superimposed  load,  without  transferring 
any  portion  to  the  adjoining  blocks,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  road  in  order  is  less 
than  in  malleable  iron  roads.  Hence,  it 
seems  lair  to  conclude  that  the  capability, 
in  a  rail,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
strain  to  the  adjoining  blocks,  is  productive 
of  injurious  consequences,  which  are  not 
adequately  compensated  for  by  this  apparent 
advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  view  of 
difficulties,  or  imperfections,  arising  out  of 
having  a  number  of  bearings  under  one  rail, 
is  supported  by  a  case  in  the  construction 
of  machinery,  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it 
may  be  considered  absolutely  so,  and  fully 
appreciated^by  every  practical  mechanic.  I 
allude  to  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  placing 
more  than  two  bearings  under  one  a.\le- 
tree.  It  is  found  so  difficult  to  keep  such  a 
construction  in  order,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
adopted,  and  where  the  axle  is  long,  it  is 
generally  divided  into  parts,  making  each 
bearing,  and  ius  portion  of  axle,  indepen- 
dent. Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  done 
in  cast-iron  railways ;  each  support  and 
rail  has  a  duty  to  perform,  which  it  does, 
independent  of  any  other. 

[To  be  continued.'] 

The  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia  Rail, 
road.  [For  the  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal.] 

This  is  a  work  of  great  national  im- 
portance, and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad 
communication  which  must  in  a  few  years 
be   made   between  the    Northern  Atlantic 
cities  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and   more 
especially,  the  great  South-western  Enipo. 
rium,  the  city  of  New-Orleans.     The  route 
of  this  road  is  from  the  waters  of  Pensacola 
Bay,  through  Florida,   to  the  dividing  line 
between  that  Territory  and  the  state  of  Al- 
abama ;  and  thence  through  the  counties  of 
Conecah,    Covington,  Dale,  Pike,  Butler, 
Russell,  and  Barbour,  in  Alabama,  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  opposite  the  growing 
and  important  town  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
a  distance  of  190  miles,  or  thereabouts.  The 
country  through   which   the  contemplated 
road  will  pass  is  well  adapted  for  a  work  of 
that  character,    being  almost    a    dead  le- 
vel the  whole  distance,  with  but  very  few 
inconsiderable  water-courses  to  cross.  This 
section  of  the  country  is   said  to  be  fertile 
and  produces  the  great  staple  of  the  South 
in  great  luxuriance.     It  is  anticipated   that 
before  the  road  is  completed  the  amount  of 
cotton  raised  in  its  vicinity  will  exceed  lOO,- 
000  bales,  and  in  five  years  the  amount  will 
not  fall  far  short  of  200,000  bales,  all  of 
which  must  necessarily  find  a  market  by 
the  means  of  this  road.     In  addition  to  this, 


the  supplies  of  goods  for  that  whole  sec- 
tion, which  must  be  transported  by  this 
road,  is  estimated  to  ttmount  in  bulk  to  at 
least  150,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  An- 
other source  of  revenue  to  the  road  will  be 
the  direct  travel  between  the  North  and 
South,  now  amounting  by  stage  coaches  to 
25,000  persons  annually,  and  which  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  the  facilities  of 
travelling  are  augtnented.  The  great  South- 
ern mail  will  also  find  a  speedy  and  direct 
transit  to  and  from  New-Orleans  by  the 
means  of  this  road,  with  not  only  an  im. 
mense  saving  in  time  but  expense. 

An  examination  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  through  which  this  road  will  run, 
will  at  once  show  its  great  utility,  not  only 
in  times  of  profound  peace,  but  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  The  Alabama  river  on  one  side, 
the  only  channel  through  which  the  people 
of  the  up-country  carry  their  produce  to 
market  and  receive  their  supplies,  is  gene. 
rally  so  low  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  that  it  is  unnavigable  for  any  thing 
else  but  flat  boats  and  barges,  always  dan- 
gerous  as  well  as  dilatory  conveyances,  and 
in  this  period  is  generally  included  an  im- 
portant business  portion  of  the  year,  viz. 
November  and  December,  at  which  time 
the  cotton  is  ready  for  market,  but  the 
planter  cannot  get  it  there  to  avail  himself 
of  the  high  prices  with  which  the  market 
most  generally  opens,  and  to  receive  his 
supplies  of  cotton  bagging,  salt,  groceries, 
negro  clothing,  &cc. :  articles  always  essen- 
tially important,  but  especially  at  that  junc- 
ture. The  Chattahoochee  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  Alabama,  and  simi> 
lar  difficulties  exist  with  regard  to  its  iiavi. 
gation.  This  road,  commencing  opposite 
the  town  of  Columbus,  the  head  of  naviga. 
tion  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  run- 
ning within  a  few  miles  of  the  Alabama 
river,  will  aflbrd,  at  all  seasons,  the  planter 
and  merchant  a  speedy,  direct,  certain  and 
cheap  communication  with  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  decidedly  the  best  south  of  the 
Chesapeake :  a  harbor  unrivalled  in  the 
South  on  account  of  its  easy  access,  its  ca- 
pacity to  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
then, the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  its 
peculiar  location,  being  the  point  from 
whence  tlie  whole  commerce  of  the  Gulf 
can  be  protected  from  piracy  and  foreign 
aggression.  It  is  doubtless  known  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  the  Govern- 
ment has  considered  Pensacola  harbor  the 
most  important  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— 
that  it  has  established  there  a  Navy  Yard 
upon  H  large  scale — that  it  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  the  West  India  Squadron — that  a 
large  and  impregnable  fortification  has  just 
been  finished,  and  another  in  progress,  for 
its  defence. 

With  regard  to  this  project,  we  under- 
stand that  in  the  month  of  December,  1833, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pensa- 
cola was  called,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  practicability  of  the  proposed  roadi 
that  after  mature  reflection  and  great  re- 
search, it  was  not  only  deemed  feasible,  but 
the  examinations  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  promised  to 
be  a  road  yieldmg  great  profit.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Alabama  Legislature,  then 
in  session,  tor  a  charter,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  short  period  before  its  adjournment, 
there  was  no  defmite  action  thereon.  In 
November  last  a  special  agent  was  sent  to 
the  same  Legislature,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  favorable  charter.  The  Florida 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session  gave  its 
assent  to  that  charter,  and  authorised  the 
continuance  of  the  road  from  the  Alaba- 
ma line  to  the  waters  of  Pensacola  Bay. 
and  at  the  same  time  amended  the  charter 
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^  .  of  the  Bank  of  Pensacola,  (a  bank  now  in 
high  credit,)  and  increased  its  capital  to 
^^500,000,  with  authority  to  subscribe  for, 
or  purchase  at  par  value,  the  stock  of  the 
railroad.  To  enable  the  bank  to  make  the 
purchase  or  subscription,  it  is  authorised  to 
issue  bonds  of  $1000,  bearing  an  interest 
of  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
redeemable  after  the  year  1860,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  (both  principal  and  interest) 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Territory,  and  its  faith 
pledged.  We  think  the  members  of  that 
Legislature  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit, 
not  only  on  their  immediate  Territory,  but 
the  whole  country,  by  their  liberal  course 
of  policy  in  granting  the  amended  charter 
of  the  bank  with  the  guaranty  and  faith  of 
the  Territory,  whicli  is  well  guarded  by  the 
charter,  and  at  once  rendered  secure.  Mea- 
sures have  already  been  taken  to  effect  a 
■ale  of  the  bonds,  and  we  understand  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  entertained  but 
that  it  will  be  effected  at  a  premium ;  in- 
aleed,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise, when  the  security  offered  is  so  satis- 
factory, and  the  work  to  be  executed  so  im. 
portant.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  work 
will  be  speedily  commenced,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  the  services 
..  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the 
country. 

A  superficial  view  of  the  map  convinces 
us  that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  works  of  similar  character.  This 
road  must  be  connected  with  a  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  a  liberal  char- 
ter for  which  has  already  been  granted  by 
the  Alabama  Legislature  to  the  people  of 
Montgomery.  This  work  is  consequent 
upon  the  one  now  about  to  be  commenced, 
and  we  should  not  be  deemed  visionary, 
when  we  declare,  as  our  solemn  conviction, 
that  Pensacola  will,  in  five  years,  be  what 
it  was  designed  by  nature,  a  town  of  the 
first  commercial  importance. 

United  States  Natal  Howitju^ 
near  Ptntueola,  Feb.  18. 

Di^AK  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  in  which  my  opiRion 
is  requested  on  certain  points  relative  to  the  sa- 
lubrity of  Pensacola.  It  will  afford  me  ereat 
pleasure  at  all  times,  to  give  vou  such  infurma- 
tion  as  1  may  possess,  and  in  attempting  on  this 
occasion  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  will  be- 
gin by  stating  your  questions  : 

"  1st.  Is  there  any  natural  cause  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Pensacola  to  render  it  subject  to  bilious 
or  yellow  fever  7 

**  2d.  What  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  visi 
tation  of  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  to  Pensacola 
about  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  after  intervals  of 
perfect  health  T     Can  these  causes  be  remedied, 
and  how  ?  and  at  what  probable  expense  7 

**  3d.  Is,  oris  not,  the  climate  of  Pensacola 
•specially  beneficial  to  persons  sufTerini;  from 
diseases  of  the  chest — equally  so  with  St.  Au. 
gustine — and  much  mere  so  than  New  Orleans, 
;^  Mobile,  er  any  Southern  cities  situated  on  rivers, 
or  affected  by  fresh  water  air  ?" 

The  natural  causes  of  bilious  and  yellow  fevers 
in  Pensacola  are  extremely  few,  situated  as  it  is 
on  an  arid  plain,  remote  from  any  fresh  water 
river. 

The  chief  element  in  the  generation  of  dis- 
eases,  is  decayed  vegetable  matter.  If  animal 
nutter  be  added,  the  cause  will  be  more  active, 
and  the  disease  will  be  somewhat  modiOed.  Heat 
and  moistare  mast  be  superadded  to  these.  The 
■crabby  oak,  the  dwarf  pine,  and  the  fine  sand  of 
Pensacola,  proclaim  their  inadequacy  to  the  pro- 
dvction  ot  vegetable  matter,  the  essential  ingre- 
dient, and  indeed,  the  tint  qua  non  of  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever.  The  stream  which  nearly  en- 
circles the  city,  it  is  true,  gives  life  and  vigwr  to 
'  a  growth  of  shrubbery,  but  the  shrubbery  is  ever- 
gtmn,  and  its  leaves  only  drop  gradually  and  sin. 
ffiy,  (being  continually  renewed  by  other  leaves,) 
and  are  instantly  immersed  in  that  lively  httle 


stream  which  is  ever  gushing  from  its  bed,  or 
they  find  a  screen  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
thick  shade  that  covers  it.  These  springs  of 
water  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  soft- 
ness :  they  commence  nearly  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  running  in  different  directions, 
form  an  estuary  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  city,  about  a  mile 
from  each  other.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
breadth  of  this  springy  ground  varies  from  tenor 
fifteen,  to  one  hundred,  and  even  two  hundred 
yards,  and  generally,  though  not  throughout,  it  is 
a  purely  sandy  bottem.  There  are  some  few 
spots  only,  in  which  rich  mud  is  largely  mixed 
with  the  sand. 

This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  lefl  for  the 
present,  to  be  reverted  to  in  the  consideration  of 
the  second  question.  And  here,  I  must  dissent 
from  the  aduiiasion,  that  bilious  and  yellow  fe- 
vers do  visit  Pensacolaas  often  as  once  in  six  or 
seven  years  ;  as  I  do  not  find  on  record  any  ac- 
count of  these  diseases  reigning  here  previous 
to  our  times,  except  those  given  by  Dr.  Lind, 
which  occurred  in  17G5.  This  author,  however, 
only  informs  us  that  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed 
in  a  regiment  newly  arrived  from  England.  He 
does  not  mention  that  it  affected  the  inhabitants, 
and  states,  that  on  board  the  ships  in  port  every 
person  enjoyed  good  health.  Some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Pensacola,  who  are  noted  for  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  inform  me  that  they  had 
the  fever  in  1811  ;  these  two,  added  to  the  visi- 
tations  of  1822,  '27  and  '34,  seem  to  constitute 
the  sum  of  its  history  here,  both  written  and  tra- 
ditional. 

We  have  in  possession  certain  facts,  which 
lead  with  great  readineus  to  the  answer  of  the 
question,  **  What  seem  to  be  iIm  causes  of  the 
vieitations  of  the  yellow  fever  to  Pensacola  7" 
And  the  most  striking  and  important  one  is,  that 
neither  this  disease  nor  any  of  its  family  has  ev- 
er occurred  here,  except  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  tain  in  July  and  August.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  so 
much  so,  that  those  months  are  proverbial  for 
being  prolific  in  copious  showers  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  Yet  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, that  dry  weather  alone  at  the  period  above 
mentioned,  will  with  certainty  bring  yellow  fever 
at  Pensacola ;  for  although  the  springs  above 
described,  become  rather  low«r  and  leave  some 
dead  vegetable  substances  exposed  to  a  high  tem. 
peraturc,  those  of  uswhoaie  familiar  with  their 
copiousness  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  ever 
sufficient  pabulum  supplied  from  this  source  alone 
to  impregnate  ihe  atmosphere  with  deleterious 
efHuvia.  The  nuisances  of  the  city  create  oth- 
er impurities  in  the  air,  which,  united  with  the 
exhalations  from  the  margins  of  the  streams,  form 
a  poison  sufficiently  concentrated  during  unusu- 
ally dry  seasons  lo  cause  yellow  fever.  No  one 
acquainted  with  Pensacola  will  deny  that  the  back 
yards  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabited  lots  exhibit 
a  fearful  accumulation  of  "unclean  things," 
which  remain  undisturbed  equally  by  the  police 
and  by  the  occupant.  From  the  proximity  of  the 
springs  to  the  surface,  the  sinks  are  shallow,  and 
are  very  liable  to  overflow  and  '*  scatter  their 
odors  to  the  winds."  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  thnt  the  mass  of  rotten  sea- weed  which  lay 
upon  your  strand  all  last  summer,  the  stench  of 
which  is  siill  strong  in  our  recollection,  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  city  nuisances.  It  will  be 
readily  suggested  to  any  one  how  easily  these 
substances  may  be  removed,  and  their  qualities 
neutralized.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  city  ef  Balti- 
more was  visited  annually  with  sporadic  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  They  had  their  origin  in  local  caus- 
es, which  were  pointed  out  by  members  of  our 
profession,  and  removed  by  an  enlightened  police. 
Professor  Potter,  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, has  repeatedly  said  in  hia  lectures  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  communities  would 
be  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  fe- 
vers in  question,  that  it  would  be  considured 
criminal  in  the  authorities  to  allow  them  to  occur 
in  large  cities.  This  prediction  is  now  almost 
literally  verified  in  bis  own  city.  This  gentle, 
man  has  treated  the  subject  more  ably  than  any 
other  writer,  in  a  little  work  "  on  Contagion,"  a 
work  which  will  hand  his  name  down  with  fresh- 
ness to  succeeding  generations. 

The  following  observations  tend  to  prove  that 


without  the  superadditton  of  locU  causes  found  in 
the  town  itself  to  the  malaria  of  the  marshes, 
ye'low  fever  would  be  unknown  at  Pei.s  cola. 

1st.  Yellow  fever  never  originates  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pensacola — not  even  on  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  marshes,  where  the  popnlatioa  is 
sparse. 

2d  It  never  originates  among  the  shipping  at 
the  anchorage,  direcilv  opposite  the  town.  The 
Falmouth  ship  of  war  furnished  only  two  cases 
of  it  to  the  hospital  last  «ummer,  and  they  were 
officers,  who  probably  contracted  it  in  town. — 
The  schooner  Grampus,  it  is  true,  suffered 
from  the  disease  while  lying  in  port,  but  she 
had  all  the  materials  for  its  causation,  as  it  waa 
proved,  in  the  decayed  and  decomposed  state  of 
the  plank  of  her  ceiling.  It  apprared  on  board 
this  vessel  l.i  days  previous  to  the  existence  ot 
any  signs  of  it  at  Pensacula. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  miirih 
effluvia  alono  of  the  place  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  the  disease  in  question,  it  may  t>«  appro* 
priatc  to  add  the  following  facts.  The  east  and 
west  village.*  of  the  Navy  Yaid  arc  equally  ex- 
posed, as  It  regards  the  bay  and  the  small  ponds 
in  their  rear.  One  of  them  fronisthe  bay  on  the 
east,  having  a  series  of  smaM  ponds  west  of  it, 
the  other  fronts  the  bay  on  the  south,  snd  !»•■ 
the  ponds  to  the  north.  Tfe*  p*md»  in  question 
were  dry  last  summer,  and  their  bottoms  pre- 
sented  to  veiw  «  thin  layer  ot'  mud.  The  east 
village  did  not  turnish  a  case  of  sickness  last 
autumn ;  but  in  the  south  village  eight  or  ten 
cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other,  and  two  of  them  died.  The  south 
village  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  slsngbter  house 
situated  immedateU  in  its  rear,  which  waa  ex- 
ceedingly otfensivc.  The  Navy  Yard,  equally 
exposed  with  either  village,  to  the  effluvia  of  the 
ponds,  remained  perlectly  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  who  had 
a  sligiit  atuck,  traced  to  Pensacola.  I  waa  an 
obaerver  here,  in  1827,  when  no  case  originated 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  n>>r  at  either  village. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  upon  good  au- 
thority, that  the  swamp  or  shrubbery  of  the 
springs  of  Peneacoia  was  cleared  up  n  1811  and 
1822.  We  all  recollect  that  streets  were  opened 
through  in  1827,  and  I  think  it  was  partially  cut 
up  agoin,  the  summer  before  last.  These  are 
certainly  remarkable  coincidences.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  insalubrity  would  follow  these 
clearings,  provided  the  ground  were  put  under 
cultivation,  but  clearing  without  cultivation  has 
the  effect  to  expose  the  surface  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  heat,  and  probably  to  produce  an  evolu- 
tion ot  unhealthy  effluvia  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  quiescent. 

The  causes  of  yellow  fever,  at  Pensacola, 
therefore,  are  local,  and  are  wiihm  the  power  of 
your  police.  They  can  be  remedied  with  a  little 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. The  successful  means,  used  by  many 
cities  in  the  United  States,  which  were  formerly 
visited  almost  annually,  by  this  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  confirm  our  views  of  the  nature  of 
these  causes,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  efforts 
of  man,  for  their  removal. 

For  your  third  question,  I  have  but  little  room 
left.  Indeed,  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  com- 
munication, and  as  I  propose  to  resume  it  on  some 
future  day,  I  will  content  mysell,  with  stating  it 
as  my  l>elicf,  that  this  is  the  finest  climate  upon 
the  globe,  for  consumptive  persons,  and  offer  for 
your  consideration,  two  facts,  only,  lat,  I  have 
never  known  nor  heard  o(  a  case  of  consump 
tion  originating  here.  2d  1  have  known  several 
desperate  cases,  to  be  cured  here,  with  very  lit- 
tle medical  treatment. 

When  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  came  in  search 
of  this  country,  he  sought  a  spring,  the  waters  of 
which  were  to  rejuvenate  man. 

The  fable  which  gave  spirit  and  animation  to 
his  enterprise  like  most  others  among  rude  na- 
tions had  certain  truths  for  its  basis.  The  fotin- 
tain  of  health,  of  not  of  youth,  has  a  real  exis. 
tcnce  here,  and  in  the  extent  of  benefts  it  is 
destined  to  dispense  to  the  human  family,  the 
bright  visions  of  the  Spanish  hero  will  be  more 
than  realized.     I  am  respectfnlly,  sod  truly  yonrs, 

Isaac  Huubk. 
To  Walter  Gregory,  Esq.  Pensacola.    •  r  ■*: 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Frankhn  liwtitiite.l 

American  Patents  issued  in  August,  1834. 
1.  Forja Cooking  Stove;  Horace  Bart- 
lett,  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  New-York, 
August  1.     The  claim  in  this  patent  is  to 
the  "  extending  the  bed  of  the  fire  so  far 
back  that  it  receives  long  wood,  in  such  a 
way    that  only  about  one   half  of  it    is 
burning  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  draft 
door  is   opened  at  the  back,  which  may 
be    done    when   more  heat  is  ref^uired  ; 
thus  putting  in  long  wood,  and  leaving  it 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  mana- 
ger, consuming  no  more  than  what  is  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  thereby  saving 
the    expense    of   cutting  the    wood    into 
short  pieces  ;  thus  acting  somewhat  like 
the    principle  of   burning  coal  from  the 
base,  but  applied  to  wood  for  a  cooking 
stove." 

2.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Appara- 
tus for  Tanning ;  James  R.  Deniston, 
ConT\«rsville,  Fayette  county,  Indiana, 
August  1.  In  the  petition,  it  is  stated 
that  the  improved  apparatus  "consists  of 
a  vat  protected  from  freezing  in  the  bark 
house,  in  which  is  manufactured  onze  of 
every  desirable  quality,  from  which  it  is 
Htrained  off  into  a  general  reservoir,  from 
whence  it  is  dispersed,  as  required, 
throughout  the  yard,  or  raised  to  an  ele- 
vated vat,  and  then  dispersed,  nil  by 
means  of  pipes,  so  placed  under  ground 
as  to  prevent  freezing.  The  hides  are 
hung  perpendicularly  in  the  vats  of  the 
yard.  By  means  of  this  improvement 
there  is  a  vast  saving  of  labor  and  bark ; 
at  least  twice  the  usual  expedition  ;  and 
excellence  in  tanning  is  secured,  and  no 
weather  prevents  the  usual  operations  of 
the  yard." 

3.  For  a  Washing  Machine  ;  Avery 
B.  Gates,  Connersville,  Fayette  county. 
Indiana,  August  I. 

4.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Mode  oi 
constructing  the  Roofs  of  Buildings,  and 
a  Composition  for  covering  all  Kinds  of 
Roofs,  Brick  or  Stone  Walls,  Boards  and 
Timber,  exposed  to  the  Weather  ;  Dan- 
iel A.  Balcom,  Northampton,  Bucks 
cotmty,  Pennsylvania,  August  1.  The 
compound  resinous  cement,  here  patent- 
ed, is  composed  of  eight  parts  tar,  four 
parts  rosin,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  parts 
of  finely  pulverized  dry  clay,  which  arc 
to  be  nuxed  together,  and  boiled  until  all 
thfe  water  has  evaporated.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  ingredients  be  so  propor- 
tioned, heated,  and  incorporated,  that  the 
mixture  shall  not  be  liable  to  melt  and  run 
by  the  action  of  solar  heat,  or  to  crack 
by  its  contraction  from  cold.  The  ce- 
ment is  to  be  laid  on  witli  a  hot  trowel,  and 
all  cracks  and  interstices  must  be  careful- 
ly filled  up.  Among  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it,  the  coat, 
ing  of  ships'  bottoms,  instead  of  copper 
sheathing,  is  mentioned. 

5.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Thresh, 
ing  Machine  ;  John  Murshi;!!,  Jr.,  Swe- 
den, Monroe  country,  Neu-York,  Au. 
gust  1.  The  so-called  impntvcmont  is 
rather  an  appendage  to  the  threshing 
machine,  as  it  is  intended  to  agitate  and 
carry  away  the  straw  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  the  ordinary  beaters.  An 


endless    apron  is  to  be   made   by  taking 
two  long  ropes  to  form  its  sides  or  edges, 
and  from  one  to  the  other  of  the^e  ropes, 
slats,  or  wires,  are  to  extend,  parallel  to 
and  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other. 
This  apron  is  to  be  stretched  upon,  and 
to  pass  over,  rollers,  and  upon  it  the  straw 
is  to  be  delivered  as  it  is  threshed.     It  is 
to  be  of  such  length  as  to  carry  the  straw 
out  of  the  barn,  and  during  its  passage  a 
beater  is  to  strike  upon  it  to  agitate  the 
straw,  and   shake  out  the  last  portions  of 
the  grain.   It  is  to  be  moved  by  the  same 
power  which  gives  motion  to  the  thresh- 
ing machine. 

6.  For  a  Truss  for  the  Cure  of  Her- 
nia ;  Thomas  Lawrence,  Clarke  county, 
Kentucky,  August  4.  A  pad  is  to  be 
made  of  wood,  which  may  be  round,  and 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
side  intended  to  be  worn  next  the  body  is 
to  be  convex,  and  the  opposite  side  flat ; 
this  pad,  or  block,  is  to  be  perforated 
through  its  centre,  to  admit  a  wooden  pin 
to  slide  in  it,  which  pin  has  a  head  of  such 
size  as  shall  pass  into,  and  bear  upon, 
the  ruptured  cavity. 

7.  For  a  New  Manufacture  of  Figured 
Fabrics ;  John  Smith,  Shaeffers-town, 
Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  4. 

"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it 
known,  that  I,  John  Smith,  of  Shaefiers- 
town,  Lebanon  county,  in  the  State  of 
Peimsylvania,  have  invented  a  new  man- 
ufacture of  woven  figured  stuffs,  such  as 
carpeting,  coverlids,  table  covers,  and  va- 
rious other  articles,  either  in  single  or 
mixed  colors  ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  my  said  invention  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
chain  to  fortn  tlio  ground  or  basis  of  such 
articles,  and  that  the  following  is  a  full 
and  exact  description  thereof. 

"  I  make  the  chain  of  the  various  arti- 
cles which  I  manufacture,  by  taking  two 
double  and  one  single  thread  alternately  ; 
and  in  weaving  the  figures,  the  filling  never 
floats  over   more  than  five  threads  ;  that 
is  to  say,  over  four  double  and  one  single 
thread,  instead  of  over  nine  threads,   as 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weaving.     The 
filling   is  also  in   part  of  single   and    in 
part  of  double  thread,  the  single  thread 
being  employed   to  bind,  or  interweave 
with,  the  double  thread  of  the  chain  ;  and 
the  double  thread  of  the  filling,  which  is 
usually  of  woollen  yarn,  is  bound  by  the 
single  thread  of  the  chain.     By  forming 
my  patterns   in  this  way,   no   part  of  the 
fabric  is   loose  from,  but  is   interlocked 
with,  the  pattern  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cloth,  and  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
distinctness  of  pattern  is  given,    which 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  chain 
composed  entirely  either  of  double  or  of 
single  threads,  whilst,  at   the  same  time, 
each  thread  of  the    filling  interweaving 
with  one  of  the  chain,  at  shorter  inter- 
vals tlian  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weav- 
ing, the  article  is  rendered  more  ilurablo, 
uid  the  donlile  thread  of  the  filliiig  beiiif 
bound  down  by  the  single  thread   of  the 
chain,  the  paliern    fiinned  by  the  double 
filling  is  left  as  distinct  in  its   form  and 
colors  as  in  the  more  loose  fabrics,  in 


which  the   filling  floats  or   passes  over  a 
greater  number  of  threads. 

"  All  the    variety  of  patterns  given  to 
goods  of  this  description  may  be   pro- 
duced   in  my    mode  of  weaving,  and   al- 
though  I  have  made   some  improvements 
in  the  loom  which  I  use  for  the  purpose, 
similar  articles  may  be   woven  in  the  or- 
dinary  figure    loom ;  I  do   not,  therefore, 
describe  or  claim  any  particular  machine- 
ry for  effecting  the  object  in   view,  but 
claim  only  the   arrangement  of  the  dou- 
ble  and  single  threads   in  the   chain,  and 
in  the  filling,  applied  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose   herein  described.     Al- 
though I  have  spoken  of  double  and  sin- 
gle threads,  both  in  the  chain  and  filling, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  denomi- 
nations respect  the   size  of  the  threads 
employed,  rather  than   the   mere  fact  of 
their  being  double,  or  single,  as  a  double 
yarn  may  be   employed  in  lieu  of  that 
which  I  denominate  single,  provided   its 
fineness  was  such  as   to  produce  the  in- 
tended   effect,   and  a   fine    double  yarn 
thus  used  I  should  consider  as  interfering 
with  my  invention,  as  it  would  enable  the 
weaver  to  produce  a  maniifiictured  article 
essentially  similar  to  that  described." 

8.  For  a  Blacksmith's  Striker;  Joel 
Woodel,  Jackson,  Madison  county,  Ten- 
nesrsee,  August  6. 

9.  For  a  Cast-iron  Sink ;  Zenos  Tar- 
bon.  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  and  Levi 
B.  Tarbon,  Oneonta,  Otsego  county,  New- 
York,  August  6.  The  description  of  this 
affair  is  so  very  brief  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  about  it  in 
fewer  words  than  those  used  by  the  pat- 
entees, which  are  :  "  The  sink  is  thirty 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  a  soap  dish  in  one  corner, 
and  a  hole  through  the  bottom  to  let  off* 
the  water ;  all  of  which  is  made  of  pot- 
metal,  and  cast  whole." 

10.  For  improvements  in  the  Construe 
tion  of  Bee  Hives,  and  the  Management 
of    Bees  ;     Levi    H.    Parish,    Brighton, 

I  Monroe  county,  New- York,  August  6. 
I  In  the  construction  of  the  hives  here  re- 
commended,  there  is  nothing  very  pecu- 
liar ;  but  they  are  to  be  large,  and  to  be 
divided  into  separate  compartments,  by 
means  of  smaller  boxes  fitted  into  them, 
which  boxes  may  be  removed  and  re- 
placed at  proper  periods.  The  main  thing 
insisted  upon  is  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  hives  within  doors,  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  a  dwelling,  or  other  suitable  building. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  this  are  fully 
set  forth,  with  much  earnestness  and  good 
sense. 

11.  For  an  improvement  in  Weavers* 
Harness;  J.  Blackmar,  Killingly,  Wind- 
ham county,  Connecticut,  August  7. 

12.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Art  of 
Manufacturing  Nails ;  Freeman  Palmer, 
Buffalo,  Erie  county.  New- York.  Patent 
first  issued  October  25th,  1832  ;  surren- 
dered and  re-issued  upon  an  amended 
specification,  August  7. 

13.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Saw  Mill ;  Thomas  Blan- 
chard,  city  of  New-York,  August  8. 
"  The  principle  of  this  invention  consists 
of  the  combination  of  a  circular  saw  wft^ 
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a  common  saw  mill    log  carriage,  o( 
convenient  construction." 

14.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Mode 
of  Manufacturing  Butt  Hinges;  Dorwin 
Ellis,  Attleborough,  Bristol  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  8.  This  patent  is  ta- 
ken for  the  process  by  which  the  hinges 
are  manufactured,  there  being  confessed- 
ly  nothing  new  in  the  machinery,  which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  merely  adapted  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Strips 
of  metal,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
of  a  proper  width,  are  to  be  cast  with  a 
projecting  ridge  along  their  whole  length, 
which  ridge  forms  the  knuckle  or  joint  of 
the  hinge.  The  strips  or  plates,  so  cast, 
are  to  be  passed  between  rollers,  having 
grooves  in  them  corresponding  to  the 
ridge  in  the  strips  ;  by  this  means  they 
are  equalized,  and  are  then  to  be  placed 
in  a  screw  or  other  press,  where  they  are 
cut  off  and  the  joints  formed.  The 
blanks  or  halves  are  next  to  be  fixed  in  a 
drilling  machine  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion, after  which  they  are  ready  for  the 
pins. 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  single 
twist  Screw  Auger ;  Nathaniel  C.  San- 
ford,  Meriden,  New- Haven  county,  Con- 
n«cticut,  August  8. 

16.  For  an  improvement  in  the  spiral 
Screw  Auger  ;  Alfred  Newton,  Meriden, 
New-Haven  county,  Connecticut,  August 
8.  This,  instead  of  a  two,  is  to  be  a 
three  lipped  auger. 

17.  For  a  Fire  Engine ;  Thomas  A. 
Chandler,  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New-York,  August  8. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Dying  and  Printing ;  James  Rennie, 
Lodi,  Bergen  county,  New-Jersey,  Au- 
gust 8.  The  specification  informs  us, 
that  the  invention  here  claimed  is  "  an 
improvement  and  combination  of  ma- 
chinery for  dying,  stamping,  or  printing, 
two  or  more  different  colors,  mordents,  or 
shades,  at  one  impression,  which  im- 
provement and  combination  I  denominate 
the  magic  sieve."  This  is  followed  by  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  patent  obtained  by  the  same 
gentleman  on  the  9th  of  June,  1@34,  and 
before  noticed ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  description  of  the  magic  sieve, 
which  consists  of  an  extension  and  va- 
riation of  the  same  principle  or  combina- 
tion that  was  the  subject  of  the  former 
patent. 

19.  For  a  Churn  ;  Joshua  Ricker, 
Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 9. 

20.  For  a  Composition  of  Matter  ap- 
plicable to  the  Construction  of  Roads, 
Streets,  &c.  ;  John  Martineau,  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  county,  New-York,  August  11. 
The  claim  at  the  close  of  the  specifica- 
tion  of  this  patent  will  exhibit  clearly  the 
object  for  which  it  is  obtained. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and 
improvement,  is  the  application  of  tar, 
turpentine,  or  any  other  of  that  class  of 
cohesive  substances,  reduced  before  use  to 
a  fluid  state,  and  in  that  state  used  as  a 
cement  to  apply  to,  and  combine  with, 
sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  pulverized  stone, 
such  as  is  used  for  a  M'Adamized  road. 


or  cobble  stones  ;  the  interstices  of  coarse 
materials  being  in  all  cases  filled,  as  well 
as  may  bo,  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  ce. 
mented  with  tar,  or  turpentine,  to  form 
the  wearing  surface  of  roads,  streets, 
<kc.,  in  the  manner  described  in  this  spe- 
cification, however  the  same  may  be  mo- 
dified or  varied  in  practice.  I  also  claim 
the  application  of  the  before  mentioned 
cohesive  substances,  combined  with  sand, 
or  other  material,  to  the  lining  of  canals, 
raceways,  flooms,  reservoirs,  cisterns, 
&c.  dtc.  in  all  the  varied  forms  which 
practice  may  suggest,  however  modified 
or  varied." 

21.  For  Hulling  Clover  Seed  ;  Benja- 
min Wood,  Doylestown,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  August  11.  The  clover 
is  fed  on  to  a  sloping  sifter,  by  the  shak- 
ing of  which  it  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  straw  ;  this  sifter  has  a  tight  bottom, 
and  above  this  a  false  one,  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit the    seed  to  pass  through. 

22.  For  a  Heat  Retaining  Cooking 
Stove ;  John  Moflit,  Buffalo,  Erie  coun- 
ty. New- York,  August  13.  From  what 
we  can  gather  in  the  specification,  the 
main  object,  in  the  view  of  the  patentee, 
was  to  construct  a  stove,  which  should  be 
surrounded  by  reflecting  and  non-con- 
ducting substances,  forming  an  inner 
and  outer  case.  For  this  purpose  a 
wooden  case  is  made,  having  its  interior 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  which,  however, 
is  to  be  sustained  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  A'om  the  wood,  the 
space  between  them  being  compactly 
filled  with  cotton.  There  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  space  of  several  inches  be- 
tween the  case  and  the  stove  in  all  direc- 
tions. To  allow  of  a  free  play  of  heat 
within  the  case,  the  sadeis  of  the  stove 
are,  in  part,  constructed  of  vertical  bars. 

23.  For  a  Fly  Driver ;  R.  H.  Faunt 
Le  Roy,  New-Harmony,  Posey  county, 
Indiana,  August  13.  The  fly  driver  is 
"  intended  to  keep  or  scare  away  flies, 
moschettoes,  and  other  insects,  from  beds, 
cradles,  tables,  and  other  places  where 
said  insects  arc  troublesome,  by  means  of 
fans,  wings,  brushes,  curtains,  or  feathers, 
kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  machine, 
without  the  attention  of  any  person." 

24.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  Proof 
Wrought  Iron  Chests,  and  in  locks  and 
fixtures  therefor.  First  patented  March 
7th,  1826  ;  patent  surrendered  and  re-is- 
sued on  an  amended  specification,  August 
13. 

25.  For  a  Press  Tub,  for  pressing 
seeds,  kernels,  &c. ;  Francis  Follett,  Pe- 
tersburg,  Virginia,  August  14.  The  prin- 
cipal improvement  claimed  in  this  patent 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  strainer  is  made 
that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

26.  For  a  Cooking  and  Heating  Stove  ; 
Samuel  B.  Sexton,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14. 

27.  For  an  improvement  in  forming 
Bodies  for  Hats  ;  William  Nunns,  city  of 
New-York,  August  14.  Hair  cloth,  formed 
of  horse,  or  other  hair  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  combined,  if  desired,  with 
other  filamentous  substances,  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  body,  and  stiffened  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  methods.     The  body  so 


formed  is  intended  principally  as  a  founda- 
tion for  silk  hats,  but  it  may  be  used  with 
other  material,  or  by  itself,  which  use  tbe 
patentee  would  consider  as  a  part  of  the 
present  invention. 

2S.  For  a  Horse  Power  ;  John  A.  Pitts, 
and  Hiram  A.  Pitts,  the  former  of  Brin- 
throp,  Kentiebeck  county,  the  latter  of 
Livermore,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 15.  The  improvement  in  the  horse 
power  claimed  by  the  patentees,  they  de- 
nominate an  "  Endless  chain  and  cog 
band."  * 

29.  For  a  machine  for  l)oubling,  Twist- 
ing,  and  Laying,  Spun  Tobacco  ;  James 
Maurcy,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  August  15. 
This  machine  resembles,  in  iu  general 
construction,  some  of  those  used  for 
doubling  and  twisting  cordage,  but  so  al- 
tered as  to  adapt  it  to  perform  the  same 
operation  upon  tobacco,  and  thus  to  faci- 
litate, in  an  important  degree,  the  manu 
facture  of  twist. 

30.  For  an  improved  Oven  ;  Richard 
R.  Tonge,  Fryeburg,  *>xfo*J  county, 
Maine,  August  15. 

31.  For  a  Machine  for  Hatchelling 
Hemp,  Flax,  and  Wool  ;  Daniel  Tread, 
well,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  18. 

82.  For  machinery  for  Tarring  Rope- 
yarns  ;  Daniel  Treadwell,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  18.  The  patentee 
states  that  his  improvement  consists  in 
three  distinct  parts.  First,  in  the  method 
of  heating  the  tar  ;  second,  in  rubbing, 
or  untwisting,  the  yarn,  for  the  purpose  of 
saturating  it  with  tar  ;  and  third,  in  the 
nippers  for  pressing  out  the  superabun- 
dant tar. 

33.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
Extracting  the  Precious  Metals  from  their 
Ores  ;  John  L.  Sullivan,  city  of  New. 
York,  August  IS.  It  is  our  intention  to 
give  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent ; 
but  knowing  that  the  patentee  intends  to 
introduce  further  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  procedure  pointed  out  by  himjin 
his  specification,  we  will  at  present  mere- 
ly observe,  that  by  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, the  ores  of  gold,  and  more  espe- 
cially auriferous  iron  pyrites,  are  to  be 
exposed,  when  pulverised,  to  the  united 
influence  of  heat  and  motion ;  the  heat 
being  principally  supplied  by  a  current 
of  air,  which  will  carry  off  the  sulphur 
and  other  volatile  matters,  ynd  thus  leave 
the  gold  in  a  proper  state  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  ore  by  amalgamation, 
either  in  the  same,  or  in  an  auxiUary 
instrument. 

34.  For  a  Threshing  Machine ;  Isaac 
Gallop,  Plainfield,  Windham  county,  Con- 
necticut, August  18. 

35.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  Lad. 
ders  ;  James  Lee  Hannah,  M.  D.,  city 
of  New-York,  August  19.  A  ladder  is  to 
be  made  in  the  usual  way,  but  having  the 
two  sides  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
topmost  round  is  to  be  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  is  to  project  tlirou;rh  the  cheeks  of 
the  ladder,  and  is  to  have  a  round  roller, 
or  wheel,  at  each  end,  which,  by  their 
rolling  upon  the  wall,  are  to  facilitate  the 
raising  of  it.  The  main  ladder  may  be 
forty  feet  in  length  ;  but  there  are  to  be 
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additional  sections,  each  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  long,  to  be  fastened  on  its  bot- 
tom, when  necessary  ;  strong  bolts  at  one 
end  of  tliese  sectional  pieces  are  to  pass 
through  staples  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ladder. 

(To  be  continued.') 

Engraving  in  Relief. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  ; 

Sir, — Every  well-wisher  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  must  have  been 
gratified  at  observing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  during  the  last  few  months 
in  this  elegant  department  of  engraving. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  it 
should  be  brought  forward  now  as  a  new 
invention,  when  the  fact  must  be  known 
to  almost  every  one,  that  a  specimen  was 
inserted  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute"  so  long  ago  as  September, 
1832.  On  reference  to  page  206  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
the  following  account  is  given  of  its  in- 
troduction, accompanied  with  an  engrav- 
ing and  a  particular  description  of  the 
machine. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
for  September  last,  contains  an  elegatU 
engraved  portrait  of  William  Congreve, 
the  Dramatist,  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Spen- 
cer, of  Philadelphia,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  has  inserted  the  following 
proofs  that  the  invention  can  be  claimed 
for  America. 

"  Believing  that  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  fur  medal  ruling  is 
due  to  America,  we  will  briefly  set  forth 
our  proofs,  and  then  speak  of  the  im- 
provements  which  of  late  years  the  me- 
thod has  undergone. 

"  The  proofs  to  be  given  of  the  exist- 
ence and  statf  of  a  maeWine  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  results  produced  by  it. 

"  In  1817,  by  the  use  of  a  machine 
which  had  been  invented  in  Philadelphia, 
Christian  Gobrecht,"  die-sinker,  produced 
upon  copper  an  engraving  from  a  medal, 
having  upon  it  the  head  of  Alexander  of 
Russia  ;  from  this  engraving  impressions 
were  taken  and  distributed.  One  of 
these  impressions  we  have  seen. 

"  In  1819,  Asa  Spencer,  (now  of  the 
firm  of  Draper,  Underwood,  Ac  Co.,  bank 
note  engravers,)  took  with  him  to  Lon- 
don a  machine  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to,  which  was  designed  principally  for 
straight  and  waved  line  ruling.  This  ma- 
chine was  used  in  London  during  the  year 
just  mentioned,  and  the  mode  of  ruling 
wavetl  lines,  and  of  copying  medals,  was 
then  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer to  several  artists,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Turrell,  who  took,  by  permission,  a  draw, 
ing  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one  made  for  his  own  use. 

"  Little,  however,  was  done  in  the  way 
of  medal  ruling  until  about  three  years 
since,  when  a  desire  to  apply  the  me- 
thod  to  the  engravings  of  designs  for 
hank  notes  caused  it  to  bo.  revived  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  bestowed  gre:it  atten- 
tion upon  it,  and  overcame  the  dinicultics 
met  with  in  the  outset. 

"  The  peculiar  construction  of  this  ma- 
clnnc  has  never  been  mad?  a  secret,  nor 


has  it  ever  been  patented,  although  pruden- 
tial  motives  have  required  that  it  should 
not  be  minutely  described,  and  thus  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  its 
use  might  be  perverted.  In  consequence 
of  this  free  communication  in  relation  to 
this  machine,  it  is  now  made  with  modifi- 
cations in  the  details  for  engravers,  by 
some  of  our  machinists.  We  have  late- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  one  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  by  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Fletcher,  &  Co. 

"  'Phe  operations  performed  by  this 
machine  are  the  ruling  of  parallel  straight 
lines  at  any  required  distances  apart,  and 
either  continuous  or  broken  ;  ruling  con- 
verging straight  lines  ;  ruling  waved  lines, 
the  waves  being  either  similar  or  vary- 
ing by  more  or  less  imperceptible  grada- 
tions ;  and  medal  ruling,  or  transferring 
to  copper  the  fac-simile  of  a  medal,  with- 
out injuring  its  surface,  the  waved  lines 
presenting  a  copy  of  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  medal. 

"  Mr.  Bate  is  sai^l,  in  the  extract  which 
we  have  given,  to  be  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing a  machine  for  medal  ruling  :  in  his 
patent  he  claims  the  improvements  on  a 
machine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  far  this  latter  claim  may 
be  borne  out,  since  a  description  of  the  pa- 
tented improvements  has  not  yet  reached 
us. 

"That  Mr.  Spencer  has  essentially 
perfected  this  machine,  as  far  as  beauty 
of  execution  and  fidelity  of  representa- 
tion  in  the  work  to  be  done  by  it  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ;  am' 
that  the  public  here,  and  our  brethren  of 
England,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for 
themselves,  we  have  obtained  from  Mr. 
Spencer  a  specimen*  of  medal  ruling  ex- 
ecuted with  his  machine,  an  impression 
from  which  we  give. 

"  The  engraving  is  made  from  a  cop- 
per  medal  placed  in  an  embossed  card  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  The  surface  of  the 
medal  bears  not  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
jury from  the  machine,  and  even  the  yield- 
ing surface  of  the  card  is  not  roughened 
by  it. 

"  An  impression  taken  thus  from  a 
plate  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  exqui- 
site effect  produced  by  engravings  them- 
selves made  by  this  machine  upon  a  pol- 
ished surface  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  A  series  of  the  Napoleon  medals, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  series  of 
medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  the  first  French  revolution,  at. 
test  the  skill  of  Mr.  Spencer." 

It  is  with  unfeigned  surprise  and  re- 
gret, that  I  observe  Mr.  Ormsby,  of  this 
city,  advertises  himself  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's"  is  a  rule  the  wri- 
ter  is  always  anxious  to  act  up  to,  and  he 
would  be,  indeed,  glad  to  learn  in  what 
possible  shape  Mr.  Ormsby  can  have  any 
claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art.  If  he 
has  any  such  claims,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
your  columns  will  be  open  for  him  to  sub- 

*  "  Various  specimens  of  this  work  have  been  long 
■ince  sent  lo  Lorn  Ion.  and  may  be  found  in  the  potses- 
•ion  of  Messrs.  PerkioM  and  Ilealh,  and  of  other  art- 
ists." 


stantiate  them  ;  if  not,  he  and  all  others 
who  assume  to  themselves  merit  where 
none  is  due,  should  be  made  to  feel,  ex- 
perimentally, that  the  real  inventors  may, 
with  some  justice,  apply  the  language  of 
the  immortal  bard  to  them,  when  he  says, 

"  lie  that  filclies  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  liini,  «iS 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed."  « 

J.  K. 

New- York,  March  16,  1835. 


The  Philadelpeia  GazeUe  of  Tuesday  sayi 
that  about  half  the  stuck  in  the  Lancaster  and 
Harrisburg  Rail  Road  was  sold  yesterday,  when 
the  books  were  closed.  They  will  b«  re.opcned 
this  (lay,  at  10  o'clock,  for  a  short  time,  to  receive 
the  number  required.  We  subjoin  a  calculation 
based  upon  the  actual  receipts  on  the  Columbia 
road,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation.  Oureapa- 
taiJBts  should  not  eufler  the  opportunity  to  escape 
them.  1  ;  V 

The  following  calculation,  based  'upon  data 
which  cannot  mislead,  is  submitted  to  those  dis. 
posed  to  engage  in  this  important  work. 

The  amount  of  Tolls  collected  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Columbia  rail  road  during  the  last  five 
weeks  has  averaged  per  week  more  than  3000 
dollars. 

'i  aking  the  average  of  3000  dollars,  they  will 
amount  per  annum  to  156,000  dollars. 

At  the.  same  rate,  the  tolls  on  ihe  Uarrisburg. 
Portsmouth  and  Lancaster  rail  road,  which  is  39 
mileb  long,  the  former  being  89,  will  amount  to 
72,975  dollars  78  cents. 

The  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  Road  between 
Portsmouth  and  Lancaster  is  estimated  by  Mon- 
cu re, Robinson,  Esq.  at  from  13  to  16  thousand  dol. 
lars  per  mile ;  taking  the  average  of  14  thousand, 
29  miles  is  $406,000 

Estimated  cost  from  Portsmouth  to 
llarrisburg,  60,000 

Estimated  cost  of  long  Tunnel,  in 
case  it  should  be  determined  on,  from 
60  to  70  thousand  dollars  ;  taking  ave- 
rage of  .  65,000 

rV    •■-'     '•»■  '■  

Estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work,  $551,000 

On  which  72,975  dollars  is  upwards  ot  thirteen 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  neighbors  who  learned  a 
useful  lesson,  from  the  early  success  of  N.  York 
enterprise,  the  spirit  of  which,  unfortunately,  no 
longer  pervades  our  councils,  are  enjoying  tl.e 
benefits  of  their  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  use,  and  with  a  spirit  which  does  them 
great  credit,  are  pushing  forward  other  works, 
which  will  eventually,  unles  oiet  promptly  by 
our  citizens,  divert  a  large  share  of  the  business, 
which  might  easily  be  secured  to  our  city  and 
state. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
permit  this  diversion  without  a  struggle  to  retain 
it. 


[Extract  oj  a  Utter  dated  Harrithurg  March  26. J 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  general  im. 
provement,  -.a  reported  in  committee  ol  the 
whole : — "  The  first  section  appropriates  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railway,  110,600 
dollars.  To  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railway. 
146,600.  To  the  Lycoming  Line  of  the  West 
Branch  Division,  and  the  Lewisburg  and  Bald 
Eagle  side  cuts,  47,000  dollars.  For  the  Wyom. 
ing  Line  of  the  North  Brsnch,  40,500  dollara. — 
To  pay  contracts  for  new  work  upon  finished 
lines,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  Canal  Commia- 
sioners,  their   Secretary,    0/Tice  expenses,  iio^ 

125,000  dollars.     For  repairs,  200,000  dollars. 

For  damages.  30,000.    In  all  699,700  dollars. 

The  2i  Section  appropriates  towards  new 
works,  as  follows:  Towards  the  constniotion  of 
ten  miles  of  canal  between  the  head  of  the  towing 
path  above  New  Castle  and  Sharon,  in  Merc«r 
county,  100)000  dollars.    Towards  conetmctioy 
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90  miles  of  CaRal,  beginning  at  the  north  western 
terminaiiou  of  the  French  creek  feeder,  towards 
Lake  Erie,  200,000  dollars.  Towards  construct. 
ing  a  railwajr  from  Noristown  to  Ailentown, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Pcrkioming, 
75,000  dollars.  Towardt  constructing  a  lowing 
path  along  the  feeder  dam  at  Dunnstown,  and  to 
continue  the  alack  water  navigation  up  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  100,000  dollars. — 
Towards  continuing  the  North  Branch  Canal,  not 
exceeding  20  miles,  towards  New  York  State 
line.  109,000  dollars.  Towards  the  construction 
of  15  milts  of  railway  from  Columbia  lowarJa 
Chambersbargb,  via  York  and  Gettysburg, 
75,000  dollara.  Towards  the  construction  of  a 
navigable  feeder  from  some  point  on  the  Alleghe- 
ny river,  to  the  aqueduct  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitas,  100,000  dollars.  For  the  relief  of 
the  Chambersburg  and  Bedford,  Bedford  and 
Stoystown,  Sioystown  and  Grecnsburg — ^tbe 
Someraat  and  Mount  Pleasant — the  Williamsport 
and  Washington — and  the  Washington  and  Pitts< 
burgh  turnpike  road  coitipanies,  80,000.  And 
to  the  Somerset  and  Cumberland  turnpike,  5000 
dollars.     In  all  835,000. 

The  third  Section  appropriates  8,000  for  the 
survey  of  a  route  for  a  Canal,  alack  water  and 
riilway  from  Dunstown  through  Cleartield,  Jef- 
ferson and  Armstrong  counties,  to  Franklin,  in 
Venango  county  ;  and  from  the  Sinnetnahoning 
creek  to  Clarion  River. 

The  4th  Sectton  appropriates  6000  dollars  to 
the  turnpike  road  from  Johnston  to  Ligonier  ;  and 
10,000  dollars  towards  opening  a  State  road  from 
Tamacqiia,  in  Schuylkill  county,  to  Mifflin. 
burg,  in  Columbia  county.  Jn  all  24,000  dollars. 
Total  amount  of  appropriations,  one  million  fiee 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  geven  hundred 
doUara." 


Canals  in  Use  vs.  Canals  in  Icb. — Whilat  the 
New  Yoik  Canals  are  yet  ice-bound,  those  of 
Pennsylvania  »re  yielding  a  rich  harvest,  as  will 
be  learned  from  the  following  statement  : 

Amount  of  tolls  received  at  the  Collector's 
Office,  Columbir,  for  the  week  ending  March 
3lBt,  1835,  $1355,93. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Elmira  (Tioga 
Co.)  Republican  of  the  28th  ul'.,  showing  the  ad. 
vantage  Pennsylvania  enjoys  over  New  York  in 
•arly  navigation,  says : 

Two  packet  boats  from  the  Erie  Canal  arrived 
in  this  village  last  fall  with  their  owner,  hia  fam- 
ily, and  workmen,  on  their  way  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canals.  The  smallest  passed  on,  with  the 
fsmily,  household  fuiniture,  and  tools  for  building 
boats,  which  waa  the  object  of  the  journey,  and 
arrived  in  safety  ;  the  other  followed  yesterday. 
Taken  altogelbar  it  is  a  novel  circumstance,  aa  it 
is  an  unfrequented  route  for  such  craft,  and  as  the 
boats  answered  the  double  purpose  of  freight 
boats  and  a  habitation  by  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer. The  steamboat  has  commenced  running  on 
Saneca  Lake. 

There  ia  now  a  fine  rise  in  the  Chemung,  and 
our  merchants  are  sending  off  arks  laden  with 
aalt.  platter,  shingles,  &c. 

The  Chemung  Canal  connects  with  the  Che- 
mung- river  at  Elmiip,  and  of  course  opens  a 
communication  with  rivers  and  canals  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Trenton  Gazette  states  that  the  Delaware 
and  and  Raritan  Canal  is  now  in  full  operation  for 
vessels  drawing  six  feet  water.  Several  vessels 
have  passed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Vork.  It 
ia  said  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
heavy  business  the  ensuing  season.  The  Com- 
pany have  placed  a  large  number  of  horses  on 
ihe  line,  in  order  to  furnish  vessels  with  relays 
at  shoit  intervals;  and  thus  expediate  tbeir  pas- 
•age. 

r  QuieJc  Work — An  individual  left  this  city  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  Wednesday  for  South  Amboy, 
where  he  chartered  a  locomotive  and  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  arrived  there  at  9  P.  M.  He 
iraiiaacted  hia  business  there,  and  immediately 
returned  by    the  same    route,  and  reached  New 

/'I.  ^**"*  *"^y  yesterday  morning  !— iGaiette 
9}  rnday.l 


New  Yobk  and  Erie  Railroad. — The  final 
vote  on  this  bill  to  aid  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  this  road,  of  46  to  61|  should  not  be 
taken,  as  it  was  not  con^ideicd,  as  the  test  of 
strength  of  the  friends  of  the  road.  The  real 
and  (rtre  test  was  on  the  amendment  o(  Mr.  H. 
Sibley,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  M.  H.  SiBiET  offered  an  amendment,  with, 
out  which  he  declared  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill.  It  provided  that  certiticates  of  stock 
should  be  issued,  to  the  umouni  of  $500,000,  upon 
the  completion  by  the  company  of  a  Railroad 
from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  Bing- 
hamton — to  the  amount  of  stock  upon  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  road  to  .Elmira — to  the  same 
amount  upon  the  completion  ot  tho  road  to  tlic 
village  of  Glean — and  to  the  ^ame  amount  on  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  Luke  Erie 

After  considerable  debate,  the  question  was 
taken  on  this  amendment,  and  lost — 53  ayes, 
and  55  noes ;  upon  this  decision,  some  ol  the 
best  friends  of  the  road  left  Albany,  because  it 
had  been,  and  was,  considered  the  defeat  of  the 
bill ;  and  others  voted  with  the  majority,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  enabled  to  move  a  re- consider- 
ation. There  is  no  doubt  but  thit  iherc  was  a 
majority  of  the  members  in  favor  of  the  bill  ; 
and  had  they  all  been  present  when  the  vote  tras 
taken  on  the  amendment,  it  would  have  been 
carried,  and  the  bill  would  have  paased,  at  least 
in  the  Assembly.  M. 


Remarkable. — When  the  properties  of  steam 
and  its  power  were  first  ascertained,  it  was 
supposed  human  genius  could  extend  no  further  ; 
still,  since  then  we  have  had  our  streets  and 
houses  lighted  by  gas,  and  now  we  are  to  have 
our  residences  warmed  and  our  provisions  dress, 
cd  without  the  use  of*'  fire,  flame,  smoke,  steam, 
gas,  oil,  spirit,  chemical  preparation,  or  any 
dangerous  substance  whatsoever."  Incredible 
as  this  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true,  an  ingenious 
German  having  invented  a  machine  by  which  it 
may  be  accomplished.  It  is  made  of  brass,  is 
about  22  inches  high,  12  inches  wide,  and  6  d«ep, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  chc^t  of 
drawers,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  inverted  cres. 
cent,  which  is  hollow  for  the  purpose  ot  contain- 
ing water.  It  is  called  "  Wenn's  Solar  Stove," 
and  ia  heated  by  "  elementary  heat,"  produced 
(according  to  the  words  of  the  inventor)  by 
"separate  and  combined  elements."  It  may  be 
used  with  great  safely  in  ships,  and  in  manufac- 
tories and  warehouses,  where  in  consequence 
of  the  combustible  natutc  of  the  stock,  fires  are 
prohibited.  The  process  of  heating  is  so  clean 
and  simple  (hat  a  lady  having  white  gloves  on, 
may  perform  it  without  spoiling  them,  or  a  child 
three  years  without  injury. 

Yesterday  ita  powers  were   exhibited  at   the 
West  India  docks,  before   Captain   Parish  the 

dock  maater ;  T.  Sheldrake,  Efq  engineer, 

Beck,  Esq.  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  dock  company,  and  who 
expreased  the  greatest  astonishment  at  Mr. 
Wenn's  invaluable  discovery,  and  said  they 
considered  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
Ihe  navy,  &c.  Heat  was  pruduccd  by  invisible 
means  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  in  three 
minutes  afterwards,  water,  which  hid  been  put 
ill  cold  in  the  crescent,  boiltd  with  tuch  force 
that  the  window  of  :he  room  in  wiiich  it  was  tried 
was  compelled  to  b.:  opened  to  let  the  fteatn 
escape.  There  is  a  drawer  in  the  machine  in 
which  a  steak  or  chop  can  be  cooked  in  its  own 
gravy,  but  there  not  be  n^  one  at  hand  the  experi- 
ment was  not  tried.  Three  hours  after  it  had 
been  heated,  from  which  time  nothirg  had  been 
done  to  it,  it  was  found  to  be  still  so  hot  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  touched  wjih  the  naked  hand, 
although  it  had  t>een  carrinl  from  the  dockJ  lo 
the  city — We  underntanil  it  ij  the  intention  ol  the 
ingenious  inventor,  who  has  expended  all  he  was 
possessed  of  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  to  exhib- 
it to  the  public  at  the  niuseam  of  arts  aid 
sciences,  in  Leicestsr  square. — [London  Merning 
Chronicle.] 
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To  at  l<^»Iit«ir>'  Old  Oaik  fa  tkc  Wewt. 

Thou  art  M  iiionuDt«iit  of  biiricd  war,: — 
Wliii'ii  lie,  CHii  luuk  ii|KMi  tliv  hoary  i  unk. 
And  think  maon  ihv  vccncabylliet;  Im-IhiM? 
Niiw  a«  llir  uusr«n  wind  kh.tkt^  ihy  bioad  I^tim, 
Mrthiiik*  ibrrt;  U  a  voice,  that  rprakw  of  days, 
Wlieii  by  li:r  Mdc,  vlund  many  rucli  .:•  tboa. 
Anil  'nenth  tlieir  Itroad  arm*,  llie  rwifl  fonied  tlcer 
Fled  ai  Ihe  rtd  man  •  M<-|>a — and  tliou  I, art  •<>  n 
I'lic  arruw  (lierci-  hi<  side — ilriiik  his  waiiti  hknti, 
An<l  >lr<-lcli  hliu  on  thtr  wiiIm  nil  l)-nvr«  lo  die- 
llerc  ha<i  tlie  council  niel,  tkc  Warrlorr  hrre 
And  old  men -of  tlwl'r  be— .-ind  ibou  iia<l  livtcn'd 
To  ilie  gta-iii  *l(><)uen'  c  of  unt»u|;hl  ntiadii,  ^ 

lln^t  *een  ihe  bloody  token  of  rtvense 
Torn  friKD  ilx  (rave,  liaai  beard  the  wharlionp  hiM 
And  ti.e  fiurce  Jit  uad s'afk  ol  bard  fouskt  bailira ; 
And  lb)' rtd  dnttvor  84>in<:  |irc>nd  li<-;<ri,  liave»iaiOed 
I'be  ydlow  le.nve*,  which  many  are*  lafl, 
llnv«  fallen  Irniii  thy  boU2b:<,  and  now  ihoac  men, 
VVIhmv  hiMnrit^i  are  only  know  n  to  ilier^ 
Are  buried  near  thee,  and  Ihy  wide-fpn-iid  rnf>la, 
i'.xt'-ndiiig  ihroush  il  eir  tra\'iii,  encircle  bona* 
Ol  Kincs,  and  wreatht  Uie  bruHsnl  Warrior*. 

W.  B. 

Sii.K  Manufactitre. — Mr.  Gay,  of  Poughkerp- 
sie,  has  ainved  in  this  city,  with  ?he  intention  of 
establishing  a  Silk  Mauulactory  here,  on  a  per- 
manent bisis.  He  has,  l*y  close  obserration, 
much  experience  and  uncommon  talent,  succeed, 
ed  in  stripping  the  manufacture  «f  Silk  of  all 
mystery  and  difficulties.  He  has  reduced  it  to 
a  simple  and  certain  business,  capable  of  prodn- 
cing  regular  returns,  and  discovers  the  best  rvi. 
denco  of  the  fact  by  his  determination  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  himself  in  several  difTerent 
places.  Those  desirous  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
fabrics  in  his  possession,  and  the  plans  by  v>  hicb 
they  are  produced,  will  find  it  to  their  advanisgs 
to  call  on  Mr.  Blydcnbtirjrti,  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Repository,  9G  North  Pearl  si-, 
Albany,  where  further  particulars  may  be  learned. 

JV>»  Arrangen>ent  of  the  London  Packet  Lime. 
— By  referring  to  our  advertising  columns,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Prorrietorsof  the  I<ondon  Pack. 
ets  have  been  increasing  the  number  of  them  by 
adding  several  new  *hipa  to  the  Line.  Hereafter, 
a  packet  will  be  diHpaiched  every  ten  days.  We 
understand  that  the  new  ships  are  of  the  largest 
class,  and  are  fitting  up  in  the  most  attractive 
style  :  thus  furnishing  to  the  numerous  passen. 
gsrs  that  patronize  the  Packets,  new  inducements 
to  visit  Europe.  Our  Packets  already  vie  with 
those  of  any  part  of  the  world — and  all  improve- 
ments  deserve  commendation.  We  cordially 
offer  them  our  best  wishes. — [Ctimmercial.] 

Florida  Land  Claims. — On  the  16th  inst.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pronounced 
a  decree  in  lavor  of  the  claimanis,  in  the  case  of 
"  Colin  Mitchell  and  others,  vs.  the  United 
States."  This  settles  (says  the  Savannah  Geor- 
gian) in  favor  cf  the  proprietors  the  right  to  the 
large  tract  of  land  in  Midille  Florida,  called 
Forbes'  Purchase,  the  title  to  which  was  deriwd 
from  the  Aborig  nal  Indians,  wiih  ihe  coasrnt 
and  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  Goveroment,  but 
which  has  hitherto  been  kept  ia  suspense  ar»d  liii> 
gation  since  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States.  This  tract  of  land  comprehends  aboat 
75  miles  of  the  coast  of  t!ie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
Cape  St.  Bias  to  the  Bay  of  Appalschicola,  and 
ranges  into  the  interior  about  40  miles  to  the  vi. 
cinity  of  Tallahassee,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  a  million  at.d  a  quarter  of  acres.  Being 
watered  by  the  river  Appalachicola  at  the  West, 
ihe  St.  Mark's  at  the  Eisi,  and  the  Ocloekny  in 
the  middle,  this  tract  embraces  a  variety  of  soil ; 
and  we  are  informed  (hat  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
proprietors  to  bring  it  into  markut  at  as  early  a 
period  as  practicable. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  Statistical  View  «k  the  Umtkd  States, 
including  also  an  accoant  of  the  Banks,  Manufac- 
fures.  Internal  Jnipraremcnis,  &,c.  &o.,  together 
with  the  RcTcnucsand  Expenditures  of  the  Gen. 
•ral  GoTernment,  bjr  Timothy  Pitkin  :  1  vol. 
New  Haven,  Durrib  &•  Peck. 
'  Ii  is  ei|[htecn  years,  sine*  Mr.  Pitkin,  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  from  Connecticut,  publish- 
ed the  first  edition,  of  this  most  useful  and  ac- 
curate work.  Since  that  period,  the  population 
of  the  United  Slates  has  nearly  douliled;  our  in. 
ternal  resources  have  been  wonderfully  develop- 
ed, and  our  commerce,  modified  by  the  univer- 
s-il  state  of  peace,  has  found  new  and  varied 
channels. 

It  was,  therefore,  well  imagined  by  Mr  Pitkin, 
lo  republish  a  new,  and  more  enlarged  edition, 
of  this  work,  brought  down  to  the  last  year. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  statistics, 
properly  so  called  ;  embracing  details  respecting 
the  population,  commerce,  wealth,  industry,  re- 
sources, and  occupations  of  the  United  States, 
on  which  this  book  does  not  give  full,  late,  and 
accurate  information — wherever  accuracy  was 
obtainable  by  consulting  either  public  documents, 
or  the  moat  authentic  private  sources. 

The  History  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Inquisi. 
TioN,  compiled  from  various  suthors,  with  an  in. 
irodaction,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrut  Mason,  Pastor  of 
the  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  Yoik.  1  vol  — 
Philadtlphia:  H.  Perkins  ;  for  sale  by  D.  Applt* 
ton.  New  York. — The  immediate  motive  for  pro- 
■entiag  at  this  time  to  the  youth  of  America,  a 
popular  history  of  tiie  Inquisition,  is  stated  to 
bt  the  fact,  that  these  United  States  are  now  the 
favorite  ground  of  Propagandism,  selected  by 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  has  recently  appoint. 
«d  "  an  ecclesiastical  ambassador,  a  legate  with 
plenary  power.  ti>  manage  the  cau»o  of  Roman- 
ism in  the  new  world."  Hence  it  is  desired,  ti  at 
Americans  should  understand  what  the  aims  of 
Catholicism  have  been,  a.id  what  it  is  assumed 
they  may,  when  the  power  exists,  again  be. — 
This  compilation  is  derived  from  authentic  ma. 
terials,  and  is  made  by  one  whom  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mason  vouches  for,  as  a  person  who  has  en 
joyed  the  best  **  oppportnn'ties  for  making  a  fair 
esti;nate  of  the  institution  described  in  his  glow- 
ing and  patriotic  pages  ;"  and  who  writes  under 
'the  conviction,  that  "  liberty  and  happiness  could 
never    be  the    portion   of  the   people,  who    had 

yielded  themselves  to  the  influence  of  Ro. 
manism-" 

This  question  of  religion  is,  like  every  other  in 
this  country,  to  be  determined  by  the  people  for 
themselves — they  are  free  to  choose  or  to  reject. 
In  order  that  such  decision  may  he  intelligent, 
this,  among  other  works,  n  published.  The 
truth  must  result  from  knowledge,  but  in  order 
to  insure  such  an  issue,  the  truth  should  be  told. 

Whatever  the  Inquisition  may  in  other  days 
have  been,  it  has  of  late  years,  been  rather  a  po- 
litical, than  a  religious  institution.  But  even  as 
a  religious  institution,  it  is,  we  think,  forcibly, 
and  justly  argued,  by  the  National  Gazette,  in 
soma  comments  on  this  book,  that  ■'  ihe  Ri>man 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  not  more  re. 
sponsible  for  its  aliominaiions,  now  centuries  old, 
than  ths  Pro'estants  are  for  the  executions  in  the 
reign  of  Qu««n  Elizabeth,  the  Calvin  as  for  tie 
atrocities  at  Geneva,  or  ih-t  preseut  generati>  n 
of  Yankees  for  tho  burning  of  the  witches  at  Sa- 


lem,  and  the  proscriptive  intolerance  of  their  pil- 
grim fathers.  To  publish  now  histories  of  the 
excesses  of  the  several  branches  of  Protestant, 
ism,  with  illustrative  engravings,  would  not  be 
more  unjust  and  uncharitable  against  them,  than 
the  publication  of  this  volume  is,  with  reference 
to  those  whom  and  whose  worship  it  is  designed 
10  injure.  Mutual  forbearauce  is  important  for 
the  common  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  wise 
man  and  good  Christian  who  ssid — "  Nothing 
has  driven  more  people  into  ttie  harlot  lap  of  in. 
fidelity  and  indifference  than  the  muiual  hatred  of 
Christian  Congregations.  It  it  dreadful  to  revive 
the  dissensions  and  animosities,  which  have 
slept  fur  a  century ;  but  if  we  must  be  driven, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  to  recollect  ihose  unbap. 
py  transactions,  let  our  memory  be  complete  and 
equitable — let  us  not  forget  the  privocations,  the 
outrages  and  persecutions,  on  every  side,  and  if 
we  do  not  then  piously  hate  and  annoy  each  oth- 
er moie,  we  may  make  some  reciprocal  allow* 
ances,  and  the  result  may  be  favorable  to  com- 
mon good  will.  As  long  as  men  hold  charity  and 
justice  to  be  essentui  parts  of  religion  there  can 
be  little  danger  from  a  strong  attachment  to  par. 

ticular  tenets   of  faith." 

While,  hcrefore,  we  entertain  the  opinion  that 
Catholicism — if  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
— is  little  favorable  to,  civil  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
gress  of  popular  education,  we  would  not  seek 
to  oppose  it,  by  any  other,  than  open,  free,  and 
unprejudiced  discussion. 

Six  Months  in  a  Convent,  or  the  Narrative 
of  Rebeeea  Thtreta  Heed,  an  inmate  of  the  Ursu. 
line  Convent  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  1  vol. : 
Botton,  Russell,  Odiorne  &,  Metcalf;  N.  York, 
Lkavitt,  Lord  &  Co. — Our  readers  have  already 
heard  so  much  of  this  little  volume,  that  we  shall 
be  excused  for  passing  it  over  without  any  long 
notice.  It  is  ushered  to  the  world  by  "  a  Com- 
mittee of  Publication,"  who,  however,  avouch  its 
identity,  aa  to  facts  and  thoughts,  though  altered 
somewhat  in  language,  with  the  original  MS., 
written  aoon  alter  the  author  escaped  from  the 
Convent.  This  was  in  February,  1832,  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  before  the  Convent  was  burnt. 
For  nearly  a  year  previous  to  that  event,  the  MS. 
had  been  in  the  sole  keeping  of  tha  Reo.  Mr. 
Crotwell,  of  the  F.piscopal  Church.  The  main 
object  of  the  publication  seems  to  be,  to  deter  Pro. 
testant  parents  from  send  ng  their  children  for 
•dncation  to  a  Catholic  Seminary. 

Our  only  marvel,  on  this  bead  is,  we  confess, 
that  any  worning,  or  argument,  should  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  containing  the  first 
six  Books  of  £uclid,  &c.,  by  John  Playfair,  F. 
R.  S.  London,  &c. ;  a  new  edition,  entirely  re- 
modelled, by  Jas.  Ryan,  author  of  an  elementary 
treatise  on  Algebra,  &c. ;  1  vol. :  N.  York,  W. 
C  Dean. — '1  his  is  a  standara  hook,  and  has  long 
been.  It  hss  received  from  Mr.  Ryan,  a  skilful 
mathematician,  some  amendments,  elucidations 
and  additions,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  render  it 
a  more  useful  book  to  American  learners. 

Tub  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 
—No.  I.  Vol.  XXVllI.  Benjamin  SiUiman,  M.D. 
LLD.  &^.  New  Haven  :  H.  Howe  &■  Co.  New 
Vork  :  G.  &  O.  Carvill. — It  is  with  real  concern, 
and  no!  without  a  sense  of  shame  for  a  people 
who  insist  upon  being  considered  "  tho  most  on. 
lightened**  under  the  sun,  that  we  find  it  stated  in 
this  number  of  Ihe  Journal,  that  unless  reinvigo. 
rated  by  new  subscribers,  it, — the  only  scien- 
tific  Journal  which  has  had  any  prolonged  exis. 
tenre  in  the  United  States, — must  die  of  inani. 
lion  !     Shall  it  be  said,  that  because  there  is  in 


it  no  politics, — no  scandal, — no  appeals  to  pas- 
sion or  prejudice, — to  the  frivoloua  intereeta  of 
fashion, — to  the  fleeting  excitements  of  the  hoar, 
— one  able,  calm,  methodical  repoaitory  for  the 
recording,  and  discussion  of,  important  facte, 
principles,  practici)!  results,  and  theories,  in  aci. 
ience,  cannot  live  ?  We  hope  not, — we  believe 
not.  Let  each  man  who  either  feels  an  interest 
in  such  subjects,  or  in  the  reputation  of  the 
country,  more  or  leea  connected  as  it  is  with 
such  a  work,  undertake  to  procure  a  single  sub* 
scriber,  and  the  work  ia  done  ;  and  tn  no 
other  uiay  can  it  be  done  with  any  hope  of  ptr- 
manent  benefit. 

No  FICTION — a  narrative  founded  on  fact,  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.  D.,  1  vol.,  N.  Y.; 
HAarER  &  Brothers. — We  had  occasion  «\  itbin 
a  short  period  to  speak  of  Martha,  by  the  same 
author,  whose  previous  work — not  of  fiction,  but 
yet  with  the  interest  of  romance — is  now  present, 
ed  to  the  public.  The  history  of  Lefevre,  oi  his 
temptations,  struggles,  doubts,  triumphs,  is 
fraught  with  deep  attraction  and  instruction — and 
wrought  out  with  equal  tiuth  and  ski'.l.    . 

Discipline,  a  novel  by  Mart  Brunton,  aalbor 
of  Self.Control ;  2  vol.,  Phila.,  Key  &  Biddle. 
— Though  less  decidedly  a  religious  novel,  or 
tale,  than  that  noticed  immediately  before  it;  this 
— as  most  of  our  rcadera  by  the  way,  we  dare 
say  know,  for  it  is  not  a  new  work,  though  it  t« 
a  new  edition — is  a  book  which  inculcates  in  § 
very  pleasing  way,  that  moral  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  excellence,  and  which  if  it  stood 
alone  in  the  sacred  volume,  would  attest  the  di. 
vine  origin  thereof — '*  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by." 

The  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  Saml.  L.  Kkatt. 
1  vol. :  N4  York,  Wiley  A,  Lomo. — We  are  dis. 
appointed  in  this  book.  It  is  inelegant  in  style, 
meagre  in  facts,  and  cxceaaive  in  admiration  of 
iu  sabjcct.       '.' 

The  early  services  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  especially  hia  ahare  in  the  ha. 
zardous,  daring,  and  most  trying  march  of  Ar. 
nold's  command,  throagh  ths  wilderness  to  Que. 
bee,  in  1775,  connected  his  name  so  favorably 
with  the  cause  of  Free  America,  that  nothing 
short  of  HotorioDs  misconduct  on  his  part,  coold 
have  divorced  him  so  efTectiially  as  he  is  di. 
vurced,  from  the  sympathies,  the  respect,  and 
confidence  of  his  countrymen.  There  is  an  entire 
want  of  discrimination,  therefere,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  the  generally  eulogistic,  and  always  excu- 
satory, strain  in  which  this  notice  of  his  life  is 
written  ;  for  it  fails  entirely  to  account  in  any  sr. 
tisfactory  manner,  for  the  desertion  of  Burr,  by 
all  men  of  all  parties. 

With  greit  defects  as  a  biography,  or  as  af. 
fording  materials  for  authentic  history,  there  are 
nevertheless  many  interesting  facta  and  docu. 
mcnts  brought  together  in  these  pages  in  a  small 
compass.  Among  the  most  curious  of  the  latter, 
is  an  original  journal,  kept  by  Arnold  of  bia 
march  from  the  Kennebec.  There  are  also,  in 
the  Appendix,  though  not  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  some  important  papers  connected  with 
the  contested  election  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr  in  1801. 

We  have  little  room  for  extracts — bat  must  sd. 
vert  to  the  following  statement,  which  is  at  Tari- 
ance  entirely  with  all  that  haa  been  hitherto  re. 
lated  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  innocence  of  sny  partici. 
pation  in  her  hust>and*s  treason ;  and,  if  tnwb 
shows  her  to  have  been  4<>  acdoitiplisbed  actreefr 
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Colonel  Burr,  in  1780,  waa  on  a  vinit  to  Mra. 
ProToat,  the  ladjr  who  not  lone  'ft®'  became  hia 
wiie,  wh«n  Mra.  Arnold  atopped  at  her  house,  on 
Iha  way  to  the  city  ot  New  York,  in  orJer  to  join 
her  husband.  At  the  firat  news  o(  his  treason, 
Mrf.  Arnold  excited  the  sympathy  of  every  onr. 
Her  lamentations  and  screams  might  be  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  many  feared  that  her  reason 
would  beahaken  from  its  throne.  Several  of  the 
officers  at  West  Point  at  that  time,  wrote  moat 
affecting  descriptions  of  her  wretchedness  ;  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  woun«Js 
given  to  the  heart  of  an  elegani  and  an  accom* 
plished  woman,  deserved  as  much  punishment  as 
the  treaton  Arnold  had  committed.  Wasliington 
was  deeply  ailccied  by  her  situation,  and  rendered 
her  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  with 
great  gallantry  sent  her  a  letter  of  safe-conduct 
to  the  lines.  Mra.  Provost  was  the  widow  of  a 
British  officer,  and  to  her  Mra.  Arnold  could 
unbosom  herself ;  and  being  assured  tbat  no  one 
was  near  but  those  of  strict  honour,  ahe  threw  off 
the  mask,  thanked  God  that  the  farce  of  hypocri- 
sy waa  over,  for  she  bated  to  be  an  actress  any 
longer.  She  arid  that  ahe  had  commenced  the 
correspondence  with  the  British  commander,  and 
had  brought  her  husband  to  the  deed  at  last, 
stating,  also,  that  ahe  hud  long  abhorred  the 
American  cause,  and  now  was  happy  that  she 
was  free  from  the  rebels.  This  spoils  the  pathos 
of  many  brilliant  descriptions  of  her  patriotism 
and  aenaibility  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  gcaeroua 
feeling  in  which  they  were  written  will  still  re- 
main as  proofs  that  there  was  nothing  revengeful 
or  low  in  the  dispositions  of  those  who  achieved 
our  independence. 

The  Dukk  db  i^  Rochkpoucavlt^s  Maxims, 
&<€.,  with  a  biographical  preface  and  an  appendix 
by  the  Editor  :  New  York.  G.  &  C.  Caktiu.  Sl 
Co. : — This  should  be  a  welcome  book ;  for  it  is 
one  of  established  fame,  in  all  languages — and 
almost  ont  of  piint,  we  were  going  to  say,  in  our 
own.  The  trsnslaiion  is  not  new,  though  in  some 
instancea  revised.  The  short  biographical  me- 
moir, prefixed  by  the  present  editor,  does  justice 
tojtbo  character  and  abilities  o(  La  RoehefoueauU. 
The  appendix  contaioa  some  maxims  by  the  ed- 
itor, modelled  on  those  of  Lis  author ;  but  Mt  ak' 
waya  happily. 

pRACTiCAi.  EnucATioN ;  by  Maria  Edokwortr 
and  Ricu'd  Lovbll  Edgeworth,  1  vol.  N.  Y." 
Harter  &.  Brothers. — No  parent  aheuld  fail  to 
read  this  admirable  treatise,  of  which  we  have 
here  a  new,  handsome,  and  compact  edition ; 
as  none — however  they  may  have  aiudicd  the 
varioua  theories  of  education,  or  been  practical 
observers  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  from  infancy 
to  childhood— can  read  it  without  profit. 

Close  observation,  and  eminently  practica' 
good  sense,  are  exhibited  in  every  page  of  the 
work — of  which,  morover,  the  character  has 
long  been  tao  universally  established  to  need 
any  commeudation,  at  this  time  of  day,  from  our 
pen.^v'V^'"    V"        ■,.;';■ 

Cajvvasbing.  A  tale — by  the  O'Hara  family  ; 
I  vol. ;  Phila.,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — This 
is  a  tale  of  higher  life  and  less  fierce  passions 
than  the  last  which  preceded  it  from  the  same 
pen,  (Ae  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap,  but  not  therefor  of 
less  general  interest. 

A  Catechism  of  Phrenology,  illustrative  of 
the  principles  of  that  science.  Phila.,  Caret, 
Lea  St  B1.ANC11ARD. — An  elementary  work,  of 
which  the  best  recommendation,  we  presume,  is 
to  say — especially  for  one  uninitiated  in  and 
wiihal  sceptical  as  to,  that  science  7— that  it  haa 
gone  through  six  editions  in  Glasgow. 

AuTOBioaRAPBY  OF  Jack  Kktch,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  Meadows  ;  1  vol. :  Philad.,  Caret,  Lea 
&  Blancharu.— This  is  a  moral  book— though 
its  title  would  hardly  aeem  to  imply  suck  charac- 


ter ;  and  though  we  think  the  unqne^ionablc  la- 
lent  displsycd  in  it  might  have  framed  n  more 
agreeable  mode  of  making  itself  felt,  we  take  the 
good  as  we  find  it. 

The  HtTDsoN  Rivkr  Guide.  N.  Y.;  J.  Dis. 
turnell. — This  neat  little  pocket  book  gives  tor 
50  cents,  a  good  engraving  of  the  Battery  and 
Castle  Garden,  a  colored  map,  neatly  folded  up 
of  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  with  vn  shore  and 
prominent  points  laid  down  accurately — and  sev- 
eral pages  of  letter  press,  dcscribiHg  the  landings, 
the  principal  places,  the  stage  and  coach  routes, 

&C.     iirC. 

The  Environs  of  Quebkc,  by  A.  Hawkins — 
is  a  neat  and  well  executed  little  map,  giving 
an  account,  view  and  enumeration  of  the  remark, 
able  placer,  and  recent  settlements,  around  Que- 
bec. 

The  Mirror  of  this  week  is  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  engraving,  by  Smillie,  Irom  a  painting 
by  l^'etr.  We  copy  the  beauiitul  lines  o(  Bryant, 
published  long  years  ago  m  this  pspcr,  to  which 
the  engraving  is  ao  happily  adapted,  and  the  de- 
scripiion,  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  o(  the  lake  and 
acene  embodied  in  it. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Mirror  is  good. 
AS  AU'I HMNAL  EVENING. 
"  VVhiiher,  ni;d«t  fnllinc  «lfw, 
While  clow  ilie  lii-aveiig  with  ihe  last  iitp|t<>  of  day 
Fai ,  itiroufli  their  ra«y  depths,  d'l^  thou  purmic 
Tliy  solitary  wny ! 

"  Vainly  the  fowlcr'F  eye 
Might  mark  thy  dintaot  flight  to  lio  th««  wrong, 
Af,  tiarlily  painted  on  thu  crimanii  sky, 

J'hy  figure  floaig  ainn;. 

"  £teek'it  ihou  the  pl.-.xhy  lirink 
or  weedy  lake,  (ifiuarfe  of  rivvr  wide. 
Or  whera  IIm;  rocking  bil'owK  ri<«!  aiul  sink 

On  the  chafed  occau  Hide  ? 

"  There  ia  a  Power  whi>se  care 
Teaches  thy  way  aloni;  tliai  paihluas  coast— 
Tbedeseit  and  illiiniialile  air — 

Lone,  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

"  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  tlie  colJ  thin  ntioosphere, 
Yet«loop  not,  wtary,  to  the  welconit  land, 

Though  tlie  daik  night  is  B<(ar. 

*' And  soon  tbat  toil  ftiiall  end,  "      %-. 
Roun  shall  thou  find  a  suiimer  home,  and  ri-sl, 
And  scream  among  thy  fillnws;  ret-ds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  uliclicrd  nen. 

"Tbou'rt  gone,  Ihe  attyas  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  upiliy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
UcKply  haih  «unk  the  lesson  liiou  ha^t  given, 

And  vhail  not  toon  depart. 

*'  He,  who  from  zone  10  zone. 
Guides  through  the  tKiunillos«  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
Id  the  long  way  that  I  iniioi  tread  alune. 

Will  leSh  luy  slops  uriglit." 

I  Bryant's  Waterfow  I  ] 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  Ihis-number 
of  the  Mirror,  is  from  a  painting  by  Weir  from 
nature.  The  scene  is  a  romantic  little  lake,  im. 
bosomed  in  the  mountains  o^  the  Highlan.ls,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  West  Point.  It  is  now  commonly 
called  Sutherland's  lake,  but  in  former  days  bore 
the  appellation  of  Skenando's,  from  an  Indian 
chief  of  that  name,  who  had  fixed  his  residence 
there.  He  was  well  known  to  our  Datch  nnd 
English  ancestors,  among  the  early  colonists, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  1  hem,  for  lung-continued 
friendship  and  many  inipor  ant  services.  The 
lake  is  surrounded  by  steep,  rocky  banks,  from 
which  the  only  view  is  tint  of  the  dark  quiet 
water  at  your  feet,  the  sky  pbove  your  head,  and 
tho  summits  of  neighboring  mountains  encircling 
the  horizon.  It  is  begirt  with  the  primeval  moun- 
tain fotest,  which  bears  no  trace  of  having  ever 
been  touched  by  any  human  hand.  Here,  while 
the  eagle,  banished  from  hie  old  residence  on  the 
plains  and  shores  to  these  hi.s  mountain  citadels, 
wheels  above  your  head,  hi  M  111  atr,  in  wiile  a<- 
cendipg  circles,  and  the  «ile::cu  ol  the  thicket  is 
broken  only  by  the  rustimor  oi  the  leaves  under 
the  squirrel  or  the  rabbit,  or  by  the  chirp  of  biids 
such  as  love  not  man's  neighb)rhood,  every 
thing  conspires  to  give  to  ilii.4  spot,  the  character 
of  profound,  tranquil,  and  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
iaie.ise  solitude — a  solitude  i  le  more  impresKive, 
from  the  frequently  recurring  thought  that  within 
a  short  distance  frooi  the  inououin  walls,  hedging 


in  this  lonely  lake,  flows  the  great  Hudson,  the 
thoroughfare  of  thr  Union,  beanng  on  its  broad 
tide  the  ircasures  of  agriculture,  commerce,  art 
and  luxury,  as  well  as  crowds  of  travellers,  the 
iixiay,  the  gay,  the  curious  and  ihe  resilesa  idle, 
Iresh  from  the  great  city,  or  hurrying  thither, 
their  minds  tilled  with  hfe>  cares,  and  their 
hearts  tlirobbing  wiih  its  hopes,  fears,  enviea,  sor- 
rows  or  fierce  desires,  and  angers. 

The  artist  viewing  this  scene  with  a  poet's  eye, 
has  painted  it,  as  it  appears  at  u  time  of  day  and 
a  season  of  the  year  most  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings, which  It  i«  always  fitted  to  excite.  He  re- 
presents  it  as  »cen  in  one  of  those  pensive  bat  de- 
licious hours,  that  so  often  occur  in  our  clinMie, 
at  the  close  ol  a  mild,  bright,  calm,  aatumnal 
day.  The  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  weatem 
mountain-top j,  but  the  skies  still  gljw  with  the 
rosy  hues  of  departing  light.  The  glories  and 
freshness  ol  the  summer  arc  quite  departed,  and 
so,  too,  are  ike  brightness  and  splendor,  the  gold- 
en  and  purple  hues  of  our  earlier  autumn.  The 
woods  arc  now  quite  imbrowned,  though  not  yet 
much  thinned  ol  their  leaves.  In  ihe  distance, 
another  indication  of  the  nvar  approach  of  winter 
is  given,  in  fltghis  of  wild-fowl,  just  seen  agaiNst 
the  crimson  sky.  pursuing  their  unwearied  way 
through  the  pathlu<»s  air  toward  their  diitant  win- 
ter home,  in  ihe  warm  south. 

The  painter,  we  have  said,  had  looked  on  ibw 
scene  with  s  poet's  eye,  and  he  transferred  it  to 
his  canvass  with  the  feeling  ot  a  faithful  worship, 
per  and  student  of  nature.  Neither  adding  to, 
nor  varying  from,  what  he  saw  belore  him,  he  lias 
clothed  and  inr.bucd  that  literal  truth  with  the  ex. 
pression,  the  sentiment,  the  poetry,  which  the 
season,  the  hour,  iho  seclusion  of  the  acene,  lh« 
very  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  silence  of 
the  spot,  all  unite  to  breathe  into  the  soul. 

But  it  happened  that  some  years  before  Weir 
bad  first  sketched  this  landscape,  at  the  sameau. 
tuinnnl  season  and  early  evening  hour,  a  scene, 
not  the  saino,  but  like  this,  had  been  viewed  and 
painted  by  another  of  our  country's  artists,  and  a 
great  one;  and  he,  too,  when  "the  heavens 
glowed  with  the  last  steps  of  day,"  had  followed 
"  far  through  their  rosy  tfepihs"  the  lonely  water- 
fowl in  his  solitary  flight,  as 

"  Darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Its  figure  duals  along." 

Thus  it  was,  that  when  Weir  bad  finished  his 
picture,  Ite  found  that  bs  ttad  but  copied  ftofn  na- 
ture what  had  been  copied  before  with  equal  6d«. 
lily  and  power,  with  tho  same  feeling,  tlie  same 
pure  and  simple  severity  of  tas:e,  the  same  har- 
monious uniun  of  perfect  truth  of  detail  with 
imaginative  ideality  of  expression  and  efTrct.  in 
short,  he  had  et>ibodied  on  his  canvass  the 
thought,  the  seiiiinient.  the  pensive  depth,  yet 
tranquillity  of  feeling  that  Bryant  hod  before 
clothed  in  the  simplest,  bat  the  most  poeiicsl  of 
language.  In  such  a  coincidence  ttiere  is  nothing 
to  wonder  at.  For,  what  the  pe inter  had  l*oked 
upon  with  a  poet'«  eye,  the  poet  had  seen  with 
a  painter's  ;  foi  both  were  votnricj  of  nainre,  and 
had  worshipped  at  her  migh'y  shrine,  amidst  the 
twilight  of  old  mossy  mountain  groves,  and  th«i 
stern  solitude  of  deep  lonely  glens,  and  both  had 
drunk  gladness  and  inspiration  from  her  kiodor 
and  ma'crnal  smile,  when 

'•  Came  and  lintered  on  their  siglit 

Ul  flowers  and  sir<;am*  liiai  bluoiu  aiid  light 
And  $1  try  ol  the  ctark  and  sun  ;" 

And  these,    says   the    poet  himself — and  who 
shall  deny  or  doubt  his  authority — 
"  And  thCM;  and  poetry  arc  onk." 

A  Winter  in  the  West. — The  Montreal 
Gazette  bears  litis  just  testimony  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  .Mr.  Hoffman's  volumes. 

Tho  New  Yorker  is  a  person  who  ingratiates 
himself  very  speedily  with  bis  resders  indeed  we 
scarcely  have  lime  enough  to  get  through  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  before  we  feel  an  interest  in  his 
movements — are  affected  by  his  misfortunes — 
delighted  by  hts  successes — and  charmed  by  all 
ihe  scenes  which  he  paints. 

He  who  con  produce  auch  lively  emobolM  •• 
these,  IS  evidently  one  of  no  ordinary  endow, 
ments.  To  an  aci'Ufa:e  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
an  enquiring  dts|><>c  tioii,  and  excellent  powers 
of  description,  he  adds  a  deep  and  devoted  attach- 
meQt  to  t)is  sub^.    it  is  truly  rslreebiaf  after 
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being  filled  to  repletion  with  scenes  in  the  Penin. 
•Hia,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  or  any  other  realm 
to  which  Bieamboan  ever  steamed,  or  stage, 
coach  rattled,  freighted  with  book-making  Cock- 
neys,  or  Subalterns  on  the  "U.  P.  unatiachrd" 
list,  to  meet  with  such  a  work  as  that  before  us. 
U  haa  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  primit'vo 
forests,  which  in  its  pages  we  find  so  eloquently 
described. 


8UMIIIARY. 

The  name  of  the  ••  Dutchess"  Post  Office-in 
the  County  of  Dutchess  of  which  Isaac  Merrill, 
Esq.  is  Postmaster,  has  been  changed  to  Harts* 
villa:{e. 

Mabch  ! — Not  forward,  march  I  nor  retrograde, 
march  !  but  the  cold  windy  forerunner  of  rpring, 
has  nearly  spent  his  fury,  and  is  alwut  to  yield 
hin  sceptre  to  his  milder  successor.  We  have 
not  in  this  instance,  as  in  another  that  we  wot  of, 
any  forebodings  conccr.iing  the  reit.n  of  she  sue 
cessor,  for  we  are  quite  well  pleased  wiih  his 
sway,  although  he  makes  his  entree  wiih  an 
idiot's  phiz  and  a  "  Fool"  in  .his  mouth.  Once 
in,  however,  he  conducts  himself  more  wisely. 
— [Lansingburgh  Gaxeite.] 

From  the  KeesYille  Herald,  of  the  25th  inst. 
it  appears  that  snow  fell  in  that  village  on  the 
pre-*ioua  Sivturday  night  and  Sunday  (22d)  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet ;  and  that  the  weather  was 
cold  and  the  sleighing  good. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  state  that  the  coal  bu. 
siness  haa  commenced  for  the  season  at  Pottsrille. 
The  following  is  the  statement  given  by  the  Mi- 
ner's Journal,  for  tho  three  days  of  last  week  : — 
Departed,  38  boats,  carrying  1,284  tons  ol  coal. 

ArrOINTHENTS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT. 

Benjamin  Renshaw,  to  be  consul  for  the  port 
of  Laguayra,  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  in 
the  place  of  John  Y.  A.  Williamson. 

Joseph  Cullen,  to  be  Consul  for  the  laland  of 
Teneriffe,  in  the  place  of  Payton  Gay. 

Samuel  Haighi,  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Campeche,  in  Mexico,  In  the  place  of  Henry 
Pcrrine. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  observes — 
"That,  in  painting,  the  Chinese  artists  have  some 
colors  of  their  own,  which  no  Eloropean  skill 
has  as  yet  •rivalled,  i<  a  (bet  as  well  ascertained 
as  any  in  the  world.** 

•'  We  once,"  says  the  same  journsl,  *'  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  declare,  that  a  clause  of  an  act 
of  Parliament,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  was  the  best  that  could  be,  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  as  ilie  finest  stanza 
of  Spencer's." 

Steamboat  Raited. — The  steamboat  General 
Porter,  which  sunk  in  Ulack  Rock  Harbor  on 
Sunday  evening,  was  raised  yesterday  al'ternooii, 
by  the  aid  of  two  fire  engines  from  this  city — the 
Mayor  having  given  permission  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  sati^ractorily  ascertained 
that  the  sinking  of  the  boat  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  the  standing  pipe  through  the  ac- 
tion of  frost. — [Bufialo  Com.  Adv.] 

ExrKNUlTURES  OK  THE  GOVERNMENT. The  fol- 

lowing  authentic  statement  of  the   expenditures 
of  the  Guvcrnment  from  1823  to  18S3,  inclusive, 
(the  last  being  the    latest  year  to   which  the  ac- 
counts were    fully  made    up)   is  appended  to  the 
Documentary  edition  of  Mr.  Calhoun'a  Report  up. 
on  the  growth  of  Executive  patronage  : 
Statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  (hiclud- 
ing   payments  on  account    of    pensions,  and 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt.)  from  the  year  1823  to  thu  year  18.33. 
Year.  Amount. 

1823  $9.784,1.54  59 

1824  10,328.144  71 

1825  11,490.359  94 
11^6  13,062,316  37 
1827                            12,653,095  65 

.       ItiaS  13.296.041  iiO 

,       1829  12.659.490  70 

•    •      1830  13.229,533  30 

.  .     1831  13.864,067  90 

.     1838  16,516,388  77 

1833  22.713.755  11 


It  is  stated  in  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser  that 
upwards  of  Jivetnilliont of  aere$  oflandia  Louis- 
iana are  subject  to  annual  inundation,  and  that 
that  amount  comprises  about  one. sixth  of  the  en. 
tire  territory  oi  ihe  Stnte.  From  the  same  paper 
we  learn  that  the  gross  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation does  note.\ceed  forty  thousand  acres,  the 
annual  product  of  which  is  about  ten  milliona  of 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  In  view  of  these  singular  and 
striking  facts,  the  editor  urges  the  ncccfsity  of 
suitable  efforts  lo  reclaim  the  inundated  lands,  the 
profits  arising  from  which  would,  ho  contends,  be 
enormous. — [Bait.  American.] 

Andrew  Dunlap,  Esq.  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  resigned  tho  office  of 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Boston. 

We  noticed  the  other  dsy,  that  bacon  was  in 
brisk  demund,  and  prices  advancing  in  Cincinna- 
ti The  same  might  justly  have  been  said  of  pork 
and  lard.  All  are  ready  sale,  and  large  purcha. 
ses  have  been  made.  For  the  list  two  weeks, 
the  business  has  been  immense.  Vast  quantities 
of  our  produce  and  manufactures  have  been  ship- 
ped for  the  market  below  us.  There  has  been 
activity  and  bustle  of  the  most  cheering  cha- 
I  racter. — [Cincinnati  Gaaette.] 

,  The  Montreal  Gazette  says  that,  as  t'le  voya- 
geurs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  be  sent 
off  for  the  Interior  and  Hudson's  Bay  as  early  as 
the  navigation  will  permit,  wa  are  requested  to 
intimate  that  those  having  letters  to  go  by  that 
conveyance  will  require  to  send  them  to  the  Com. 
pany's  office  at  Lachine  by  the  20tli  April. 

A  Noble  Act,  ami  voorlhy  of  imitation. — Some 
months  since,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb,  lost  80  dollars.  It  appears  th.-it  an 
honest  tar  found  it,  und  sailed  the  next  day  (or  a 
port  in  India.  While  absent,  he,  by  chance, 
read  in  a  New  York  paper  the  Iota  of  the  money, 
and  knowing  from  the  contents  that  the  money 
belongeil  lo  Mr.  Ward,  Jaek,  on  his  return  home, 
returned  the  money  to  ihe  owner.  Thn  dishon- 
est, in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  will  blush  at  this 
fact,  of  which  we  have  the  authrnticated  particu. 
lars — [Ghizetie.] 

[From  the  Untied  Statea  Onzetle.] 
A  Doo  Sraav. — A  genilcman  who  knows  that 
we  arc  friendly  lo  good  dogs,  and  do  not  like  to 
see  even  a  cur  abused,  stopped  to  tell  us  a  story 
about  one  of  these  half  reasoning  animals,  which 
we  in  the  exercise  of  our  friendliness,  give  to  our 
readers. 

Laat  week  a  laree  Newfoundland  dog.  kept  in 
a  tan  yard  m  the  Northern  Liberties,  had  per. 
suaded  a  small  dog  to  play  with  him,  and  while 
they  were  amusing  themselves,  the  smaller  ani. 
mal  was  accidentally  rolled  into  an  open  tan  pit, 
in  which  the  water  was  quite  deep,  though  it  did 
not  quite  reach  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  edge 
of  the  vat.  Tho  little  fellow  flounced  about  ter. 
ribly,  but  could  not  get  out,  and  the  largu  dog 
could  not  reach  him.  Some  of  the  workmen  saw 
the  whole  occurrence,  and  felt  d'sposed  to  watch 
at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog.  Ho  ran  round  the  vat  in  great  concern,  then 
hast(  ned  to  the  building  where  the  men  had  I  een, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  He  then  ran 
back  and  took  another  mournful  look  at  his  little 
play  mate,  and  then  tried  again  for  help.  None  was 
to  be  had,  and  matters  were  becoming  desperate 
in  the  vat.  The  Newfoundland  dog  then  selec. 
ted  a  placa  at  the  edge  ol  the  vat,  where  some  of 
the  tan  had  been  removed,  and  where  the  edge 
was  not  more  than  twenty  inches  above  the 
water.  He  then  stretched  himself  out,  and  thrust 
his  foie  feet  down  to  the  water,  edging  himself 
along  wiih  csre,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  balance  and 
fall  in  himsolt.  This  was  a  matter  of  nice  calcula. 
lion,  as  the  weight  of  the  puppy  was  to  be  added 
lo  that  of  his  head  and  shoulders.  At  length 'he 
appeared  to  have  adjusted  the  weight  to  his  mind. 
He  then  reached  out  and  look  the  little  dog  with  a 
strong  grip  in  his  lore  paws,  and  being  unable,  ol 
course,  to  riso  up  wiih  the  weight  hanging  over 
tho  edge  of  the  pit,  he  drew  himself  back  with 
great  efi<>rt.<,  and  after  considcrablo  exertions, 
succeeded  in  landing  the  half  drowned  dog  in  safe, 
ty — and  great  and  sincere  was  the  joy  manifested 
by  both  animals  at  the  fortunate  deliverance. 


Wheat  was  selling  at  Rochester  on  the  23d,  fo' 
91  cents  per  bushel.  Flour  for  $4  and  #4  75  p«' 
barrel. 

On  Tuesday,  March  24th,  the  Bishop  of  tbia 
Diocese  laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  John'* 
Church,  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Lland,  on  a  beau, 
tiful  site  presented  by  the  late  owners  of  the 
Denyse  estate.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  of  this  city.  The  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  attached  to  the  Fort,  and  the  aceom. 
paniment,  in  the  solemnities,  of  their  Baud — 
[Churchman.] 

We  comply  with  a  request  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

.Mr.  Stevens's  great  match  of  going  on  foot  10 
miles  within  the  hour,  will  take  place  on  the  Un- 
ion Course,  on  Friday  the  24ih  of  April,  (the 
weather  and  state  of  the  course  permitting.)  As 
Mr.  Stevens  has  received  a  great  many  letters 
from  persons  in  training  for  it,  we  give  this  notice 
of  the  day  fixed,  and  also  again  state  the  ttrms, 
viz  :  a  purse  of  91000  will  be  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors — ^500  to  the  one  that  comca 
out  ahead,  $300  to  tho  second,  and  9200  to  the 
third.  If  but  one  performs  the  feat,  be  receives 
the  whole  purse  ;  if  all  fail,  nothing  is  paid  aa  in 
that  event  Mr.  Stevens  loses  the  wager.  We 
also  understand  that  some  fine  racing  may  be  ex. 
pected  on  the  same  day,  and  a  great  display  of 
horses  at  the  Course,  in  readiness  for  the  first 
meeting  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  in  May. 

Mr.  Bolts,  on  whose  Course  the  match  will 
take  place,  will  give  any  further  information  to 
any  person  interested,  by  addressing  to  him  at 
Jamacia,  Long  Island. 

Survey  of  Boston  Harbor. — The  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  having  ordered  a  Survey  of  the 
Harbor,  the  acting  Governor  and  Council  have 
appointed  Loami  Baldwin,  Col.  Thayer  mnd 
Jame*  Hayward,  Commissioners  for  the  Surrey. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  dales  from  EngiaiLd 
via  Bahama  and  Charletton  are  as  late  at  this 
moment,  as  the  advices  received  direct.  In  both 
oases  Hiey  are '47  days  old. 

Launch. — A  steamboat  of  peculiar  eonstnie- 
lion,  was  launched  on  Saturday  from  ih«  point  of 
Corlear's  Hook,  with  her  engine  on  board.  She 
IS  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length  on  deck, 
very  narrow.and  we  should  judge,  from  her  appear 
ance,  that  she  will,be  a  remarkably  fast  boat.  She 
isowned  by  Capt.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  is  in- 
tended to  run  between  this  city  and  Hartford. 

Another  steamboat,  somewhat  similar,  but 
much  more  burthensome,  will  be  launched  at  Cor- 
lear's Hook  on  Wednesday.  She  is  intended  to 
ply  between  New  York  and  New  Haven. — [Ga- 
zette.] 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  schooner  Climax 
arrived  yesterday  (rum  Chargres,  ia  Capt.  Ralph 
Voorhees,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  left  Panama 
on  the  25th  ult.  at  which  time  the  U.  S.  Sleop  of 
War  Vincennes  and  the  Dolphin  were  lying  there, 
officers  and  crew  all  well.  Capt.  Voorbees  is  bear- 
er of  despatches  for  Go\'ernment. 

[From  the  Washington  Globe  of  yetterday.] 
The  following  states  have  yet  to  elect  their 

members  of  the   House  of  Represeatatives,  be. 

fore  the  next  Congress  will  be  completed  : 
Manhtrt.  Eltcticn*. 

Rhade  Island  2  April 

Connecticut  6  April 

Virginia  21  •  ~'^April 

Indiana  f  v-'J       '  ■  Angust     ' 

Missouri  i  '   9  -  August        . 

Maryland  |     ig  r  .  ,     October 

Kentucky  19  '■••;.  August  ^ 

North  Carolina       13       -:■  "■  August    '  j. 

Alabama  5  .   -  August 

Mississippi  2  May 

Tennessee  ,    13         .    .  y  •     August 

The  •«  half  human  sarages"  in  New  Holland. 
have  b«en  found  by  travellers  to  be  ths  best  mi. 
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miet. — Coleridge  remarks  that,  in  civilized  soci' 
et^f  minds  of  the  rerjr  lowest  stamp  alooe  sattr* 
(se  by  fpying, 

BttrdenU  Pmleitl  Hor**  Skoet. — We  wete 
■hown  a  few  dajra  since,  some  patent  Horse 
Shoes,  mado  at  Troy,  in  a  machine,  the  inventirn 
of  Mr.  Burden,  the  constructor  of  the  steamboat, 
which  was  unfortunately  lost  last  year  on  the 
North  River.  These  shoos  are  manufactured  of 
wrought  Iron,  and  the  Iron  is  put  into  one  end  of 
the  machine,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  end  a 
complete  horse  shoe,  curved,  regulated  and  uni- 
form.  We  understand  that  the  machine,  throws 
off  thirty  in  a  minute !  This  invention  cannot 
fail  to  secure  a  liberal  recompense  to  Mr.  Bur. 
den,  who  was  so  great  a  sufferer,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  by  the  loss  of  his  boat. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  B.  tho  other  day,  he 
informed  us  that  a  boat  on  his  plan  was  now 
building  in  Troy,  intended  to  run  on  the  Farming* 
ten,  Uampden  and  Hampshire  Canal,  and  that 
she  would  go. in  operation  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  He  has  received  letters  from 
gentlemen  of  science  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
his  boat, — and  one  has  been  constructed  on  his 
niedel,  to  ply  between  Paris  and  Rouen. — [Gaz.j 

natural  Oat  Workt. — A  most  remarkable  fact 
is  stated  by  the  Abbe  Imbert,  who  visited  China 
a  few  years  since.  By  means  of  tunnels  of  bam. 
boo  pUces  in  communication  with  fountains  of 
carbonated  bydrogei>  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
at  many  ••  three  hundred  chauldrons  are  supply 
ed  with  heat  lor  boiling.  Street s,  halls,  work 
shops  are  sll  lighted  by  this  gas,  which  is  the 
same  used  in  all  artificial  gas  work*.  Arago 
sajrs  that  atveral  village*  in  the  United  Stales 
have  long  been  supplyed  in  this  manner.  This 
expression  is  a  little  too  strong,  though  it  is  true, 
we  believe  in  respect  .to  Frebonia,  on  Lake  Erie, 
in  our  State,  where  the  light  house  is  also  sup« 
plied  in  this  way  from  natural  sources.  Jn  Onta- 
rio county,  near  Cacandagut,  there  are  also  eev. 
eral  of  these  gaseous  emissions  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  are  called,  in  common  par. 
lance,  'Burning  Springs.' — [American  Traveller.] 

{From  the  Appeal.] 
<  Tub  Best  Mode  of  Dyii«o. — The  notions  of 
naankind  respecting  the  easiest,  and  most  com- 
fortable, mode  of  **8hufflmgoff^is  mortal  coil," 
are  exceedingly  various  and  contradictory.  Some 
think  drowning  is  the  easiest  mode  ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  profess  to  have  tried 
it,  who  say,  "it  is  as  easy  as  preaching!"  that 
when  they  bsve  once  sunk  to  rise  no  more — 
when  they  are  l)ing  flat  on  their  backs  in  thebot. 
torn  of  the  ocean,  river,  or  whatever  body  of  wa. 
ter  it  may  be— when  breath  has  departed,  and 
eight  has  gone  out,  and  they  are  just  taking  their 
leave  ot  sublunary  things,  they  feet  as  happy  as  a 
prince  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  or  a  man  on 
his  wedding  night — that  a  thousand  pleasant  and 
"  delectable  shapes"  run  sporting  and  dancing 
through  the  brain — that  their  ideas  are  moat  de- 
lightful, and  their  sensations  most  ecstatic — and, 
in  short,  that  it  is  really  worth  while  for  a  man  so 
to  die  now  and  then  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the 
thing. 

Some  think  that  freezing  must  be  the  most  de- 
lectable mode  of  putting  out  the  fire  of  life  ;  and 
a  paragraph  is  now  going  the  rounds,  which  as- 
serts and  describes  the  incemparable  pleasure  ot 
dying  through  the  medium  of  frost.  It  is  so  cool 
and  comfortable  !  And  then  one  goes  out  of  the 
world  with  a  charming  numbness  to  all  the  "  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  at  the  same  time  that  he 
carries  with  him  a  "  stiff  upper  lip." 

Others  again  think  the  better  mode  ol  "  shuf. 
fling  off  this  mortal  coil,"  is  to  put  a  coil  about 
their  necks.  And  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
seem  to  be  the  most  numerous  party,  judging  from 
the  great  majority  of  auicides  that  depend  on  a 
rope.  Whether  these  think  it  the  mobt  ecstatic 
mode  of  dying ;  or  whether,  like  Jack  Ketch, 
they  consider  it  the  "only  iiaturdi  death;"  or 
whether  in  the  third  place,  they  adopt  ii  as  a 
means  of  raising  them  nearer  to  Heaven — not 
having  any  direct  information  from  ihoae  who 
have  tairly-  kiUed  themselves — we  cannot  de- 
cide. 

Some  preiisr  a  pistol— probably  that  they  may 
nak*  s  noiffe  io  the  world  at  the  tinw  of  their 


death.  If  "  report  shall  no  more  be  made  of 
them,"  they  have  at  least  made  a  report  nl  them, 
selves  at  iheir  going  off.  Some  prefer  the  knife  ; 
some  the  dagger  ;  but  most—  the  bowl ;  we  mean 
the  intoxicaiing  bowl,  which  usually  allows  them 
tke  luxury  of  two  or  three  years  death. 

Females — rejecting  all  coarse,  bloody,  and  dis- 
gusting  modes  of  departing  this  life — prefer  being 
squeezed  to  death.  Encasing  their  fair  bodies  in 
a  tight  bodd'cc,  until  the  £Oul  case  is  too  narrow 
for  the  soul,  they  had  rather  go  off  in  the  prime  if 
life  by  stays,  than  to  stay  behind  and  finally  go  off 
through  the  tottering  footsteps  ot  old  age. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  had  various 
tastes  in  dying.  Curtius  leaped  the  yawning 
gulf,  armed  capapie,  with  a  good  horse  under 
him.  Brutus  fell  upon  his  sword  ;  Cassius  ditto, 
and  Cato  the  same.  Seneca  opened  his  veins, 
and  bled  to  death  Icasnrely,  while  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  warm  bath.  Cleopatra,  the  char- 
ming queen  of  Egypt,  preferred  dying  by  means 
of  a  venemous  serpem,  an  asp.  And  Sappho, 
the  poetress,  employed  her  feet  in  leaping  from  a 
huee  rock  into  the  sea. 

But  among  the  various  deaths  by  which  man- 
kind, either  ancient  or  modern,  have  preferred  to 
take  themselves  off,  we  do  not  know  of  any  well 
authenticated  case,  where  the  traveller  has  or.ce 
passed  the  bourn  of  life,  that  he  has  ever  return, 
ed  to  give  an  account  of  the  particular  delights 
oi  their  exit.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  from  any 
evidence,  to  be  at  all  relied  ou,  so  to  compare 
notes  as  to  be  able  to  decide  on  the  easiest, 
most  judicious,  and  comfortable  way  of  departing 
this  life. 

As  for  those  who  pretend  to  pronounce  by  their 
own  experience,  in  favor  of  freezing,  drowning, 
or  any  other  special  mode,  we  take  them  to  be 
little  better  than  false  knaves,  who'  were  never 
"  clean  dead"  in  all  their  lives ;  and  we  advise 
every  body  patiently  to 

"  Wait  the  great  teacher,  Deatli." 
rather  than  give  heed  ^o  the  pernicious  accounts 
of  a  set  of   voygers,    who  were   never    out    of 
sight  of  this  earthly  land,  and  who  are  not  to  be 
relied  on. 

Easy  Jr«e  Drnce.— By  H  Has  ingt  ff'eld. 
"The  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Joseph  Bruce,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  Joe  Bruce, — for  as 
he  wjis  a  noble,  easy  fellow,  no  b«dy  thought  of 
allowing  him  more  than  a  half  of  a  name,  or  of 
anything  else  which  belonged  to  him.  "The 
devil !  I  see  by  the  paper  that  Hawk  and  Harpy 
have  assigned.  I  meant  to  have  secured  my  debt 
yesterday  !"  He  left  his  coffee  half  drank,  stum- 
bled  over  the  threshhold,  and  went  almost  at  a 
run  to  the  compting  room  of  Hawk  and  Harpy. — 
One  half  of  that  speed  the  day  before  would  have 
saved  his  debt ;  as  it  was,  he  was  jast  in  aeason  to 
put  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  doyen  and  a  half 
preferred  ones,  to  receive  ten  per  cent.  He  went 
back  to  his  unfinished  breakfast  with  what  appe- 
tite he  might. 

*  Why  did  you  neglect  this  so  long,  Mr.  Bruce  ?' 
said  his  helpmate  and  comforter, 

*  I  meant  to  have  attended  to  it  yeaterday,  my 
dear.' 

•  You  meant  !  That  is  always  your  way,  Mr. 
Bruce.  You  carelessly  neglect  your  business  to 
the  very  last  moment,  and  then  put  yourself  in  a 
haste  and  heat  for  nothing,  my  dear.' 

♦  Really  Mrs.  Bruce ' 

But  Mrs.  Bruce  did  not  allow  him  a  chance  to 
defend  himself.  On  she  went,  in  the  most  approv. 
ed  conjugal  manner,  to  berate  him  for  his  care- 
lessness and  inattention. 

'Really  Mrs.  Bruce ' 

And  it  was  really  Mrs.  Bruce,  for  few  of  the 
feminine,  and  none  of  the  masculine  gendtr 
could  have  kept  pace  with  her.  Certainly  easy 
Joe  Bruce  could  have  not.  The  clatter  of  a  cot. 
ton.mill  would  not  have  been  a  circumstance  lo 
the  din  ahe  raised — nay  we  doubt  whether  a 
philippic  against -one  of  those  said  mills  ftum  the 
lungs  of  Benton  Toiians  cou!g  tiave  bie-i  heard 
above  her  voice  ;  Easy  Joe  pulled  a  ci^ar  ca;e 
out  of  hia  pocket — eUpped  his  feet  on  the  fender 
— and  it  almost  teemed  thai  the  smoke  render, 
ed  his  ears  impervious  to  the  bleatings  «f  tha 
gentle  lamb,  his  spouse,  so  plscid  was  his  coonte 
nance  as  the  vapor  escaped  in  graceful  volumes 
from  his  mouth.     But  j,>eopl«  orerabooi  the  mark 


sometimes  ;  Mrs.  Bruce  certainly  did-  Had  she 
spared  her  oration,  the  morning's  loss  would 
have  induced  her  husband  to  have  been  punc. 
tual  to  his  business,  for  one  day  at  least.  As  it 
was,  he  took  the  same  sort  »f  pride  in  neglecting 
it  under  her  lecture,  that  the  Grande  Nation  will 
probably  take  in  refusing  to  pay  the  claims  of 
our  citizens. 

"  Breeze  away,  Mrs.  Biucel" 

'Breeze  away  sir!  Breeze  away!  I  wish  I 
could  impart  one  title  of  my  energy  to  you,  Mr. 
Bruce— I — I ' 

"D— n— t— n.  Madam." 

As  Bruce  sprung  to  his  feet,  crash !  came  an 
elegant  mantle  clock  down  upon  the  hearth. 

'  There,  Mr.  Bruce  !  that  clock  haa  stood  there 
three  months  without  tasteiiing — a  single  screw 
would  have  saved  it — but ^ 

♦  Well,  I  meant  to ' 

"You  meant!  Mr.  Bruce — you  memnt  won't 
pay  the  damage,  nor  Hawk  and  Harpy'a  note ! 
You  meant .'  indeed  !" 

Bruce  seized  his  hat  and  cloak.  In  a  few  nvi. 
nuies  he  was  on  'Change.  Nobody  could  read 
in  his  face  any  traces  of  the  late  matrimonial 
breeze,  and  nobody  would  have  suspected  from 
(lis  countenance  that  Hawk  and  Harpy  failed  in 
his  debt.     Easy  Joe  Bruce. 

'Well  Mr.  Bruce  they've  routed  him.  . 

•Who?' 

•  Our  friend  Check.  Pingree  was  cliosen  Pre. 
sident  of  the  Bank,  this  morning  :  oue  vote 
would  have  stopped  him.' 

*Huwdeuced!y  unlucky.  I  meant  to  have  been 
present  to  vote  for  ChccX  myself  ?' 

'  Never  mind,  Bruce,  said  another.  *  You  are 
a  lucky  man.  Thj  news  of  the  great  fire  in 
Speederville  has  just  reached  town  by  express, 
and  I  congratulate  \ou  that  you  was  fully  in- 
sured.' 

"The  devill  My  policy  expired  last  week,  and 
I  meant  to  have  gor  it  insured  this  morning.' 

Joe  posted  home  in  no  very  happy  humor. — 
When  an  easy  man  is  fnirly  up,  be  is  the  most 
uneasy  and  unreasonable  man  in  creation . 

'Mrs.  Bruce,  by  staying  at  home  to  hear  yon 
scold,  I  have  lost  thousaoids.  I  meant  t«  have 
got  insured  this  morning — I  did  not — Speeder* 
ville  is  burnt  down  and  I  am  a  beggar.' 

'  Why  did  you  oot  do  it  yesterday  Mr.  Bruce  ?" 

*  I  was  thinking  of  Hawk  and  Harpy.* 
'Thinking!     Why-  4*4   yon  not   yecureyo;!- 

self  ?' 

•I  meant  to,  but ' 

♦  But — me  no  buts.' 

*  You  are  in  excellent  spirits,  Mrs.  Bruce' 
♦Never  in  better.' 

'  Vastly  fine  .Madam.     We — 

Mrs.  Bruce  svt  down,  clapped  her  feet  on  the 
fender  after  her  husband's  manner  in  the  morn, 
ing. 

•  We  arc  beggars.  Madam,'  Bruce  replied. 
'Very  good — I  will  take  my  guitar,    and  yon 

shall  sliolder  the  three  children.  We'll  play 
under  Mr.  Hawk's  window  first  and  then  under 
Mr.  Harpy's,  and  then  beg  our  way  to  Speeder, 
ville  to  play  to  the  ashes  of  what  was  once  your 
factory, — which  yott  meant  to  have  insuied.  I 
should  like  begging  of  all  things. 

'  You  abominable  woman  I  siiall  go  mad.* 
'  Don't,  1  beseech  you,   Mr.  Bruce.     They  pal 
mad  beggars  in  Bedlam.' 

Bruce  sprang  for  the  door.  His  wife  int>  rcepi- 
cd  him.  '  Here,  Joseph,  is  a  paper  /  mtaiit  to 
have  showed  you  (lii»  morning.* 

•  A  policy  !     And  dated  yesterday  ** 

*  Yes.  You  meant  to  get  it  renewed  to-day—/ 
meant  it  should  be  done  yesterday — 1  told  your 
clerk,  from  you,  to  do  it.  Am  I  not  an  abomina. 
ble  woman  V 

*  When  I  said  so  I  was  in  «  pet,   I  meant * 

'  No  more  of  that  Joseph.     Now  tell   me  who 

is  first  on  Hawk  4t  Harpy's  assignment.' 

*  Your  brother.  I  wish  I  hsd  your  energy  er 
even  hi?.' 

'  Ilis  claim  covers  you  both.* 

'  You  are  an  a.^gel !' 

Easy  Jue  became  an  altered  man,  and  hia  wife 
was  released  from  her  watch  over  hie  o«t  door 
business.  She  died  some  yeara  before  him — and 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  after  her  death 
Joe  partially  relapsed  into  his  old  habits — ao  tru* 
it  is  that  habit  is  a  second  nature. 
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(From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  ArU.] 

A  live  Snake  suspended  by  Spiders. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1835. 

Sir,— In  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times"  of 
this  village,  of  the  date  of  Aug.  26,  1834, 
I  puhlistied  over  the  signature  of  "  A 
Witness"  nn  account  of  a  snake  found 
suspended  by  spiders'  web,  by  the  tail,  in 
the  wine  cellar  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
villaf|:e. 

A  gentleman  who  also  saw  and  exam- 
ined the  phenomenon,  promised  to  send 
you  a  drawing  and  account  of  it.  Whe- 
ther he  has  done  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  And  as  the  story  has  been  treat- 
ed as  a  fuble  by  some  of  the  papers,  I 
send  you  enclosed  the  account  above 
mentioned,  and  a  correct  drawing,  (though 
rough  and  done  in  haste,)  made  by  James 
Mitnor,  Jr.  Esq.,  a  clerk  in  the  Holland 
Company  Land  Office. 

The  gentleman  in  whose  wine  cellar 
the  snake  was  found,  is  the  Hon.  David 
E.  Evans,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  who  requests  me  to  forward  to 
you  the  drawing  and  account,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Milnor,  Mr.  Mix,  Doct. 
Van  Tuyl,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  examined  this  subject  crilically 
on  several  different  days,  while  the  snake 
was  yet  alive,  and  all  concur  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account. 

1  hope  you  will  procure  u  correct  en- 
graved cut  of  the  drawing,  and  publish  it 
with  the  account  in  your  journal.  And 
if  you  do,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  all 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  letter,  or  to 
publish  it  at  length,  if  you  think  pro- 
per. 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

I  S.    CuMMINUS.* 

Tlie  following  is  the  account  alluded  to 
in  the  above  letter  : 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.,  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  village  found  in  his  wine 
cellar  a  Jive  Striped  Snake,  nine  inches 
long,  suspended  between  two  shelves,  by 
the  tail,  by  spiders'  web.  The  snake 
hung  so  that  his  head  could  not  reach  the 
sitelf  below  him,  by  about  an  inch  ;  and 
several  large  spiders  were  then  upon 
him,  sucking  his  juices.  'J'he  shelves 
were  about  two  feet  apart ;  and  the  lower 
one  was  just  below  the  bottom  of  a  cel- 
lar window,  through  which  the  snake  pro- 
imbly  passed  into  it.  From  the  shelf 
,  ubove  it,  there  was  a  web  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  cone,  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  lop,  and  concentrated  to 
a  focus,  about  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  under  side  of  this  shelf.  From  this 
focus,  there  was  a  strong  cord  made  of 
the  multiplied  threads  of  the  spiders' 
web,  apparently  as  large  as  common  sew- 
ing silk  ;  and  by  this  curd  the  snake  was 
suspended. 

Upon  a  critical  examination  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  following  curious 
facts  appeared  :  The  mouth  of  the  snake 
was  fast  tied  up,  by  a  great  number  of 
threads,  wound  around  it,  so  tight  thai  he 
could  nut  run  out  his  tottgue.  His  tail 
was  tied  in  a  knot,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
loop,  or  ring,  through  which  the  curd  was 
fastened ;  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  above 


this  loop,  to  the  length  of  something  over 
half  an  inch,  was  lashed  fast  to  the  cord, 
to  keep  it  from  slipping.  As  the  snake 
hung,  the  length  of  the  cord,  from  his 
tail,  to  the  focus  to  w  hich  it  was  fastened, 
was  about  six  inches ;  and  a  little  above 
the  tail,  there  wjj^  observed  a  round  ball, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Upon  inspec- 
tion, this  appejired  to  be  a  green  fly, 
around  which  the  cord  had  been  wound  as 
the  windlass,  with  which  the  snake  had 
been  hauled  up  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
threads  were  fastened  to  the  cord  ubove, 
and  to  the  rolling  side  of  this  ball  to  keep 
it  from  unwinding,  and  letting  the  snake 
down.  The  cord,  therefore,  must  have 
been  extended  from  the  focus  of  the  web, 
to  the  shelf  below,  where  the  snake  was 
lying  when  first  captured  ;  and  being  made 
fast  to  the  loop  in  his  tail,  the  fly  was  car- 
ried and  fastened  about  midway,  to  the 
side  of  the  cord.  And  then,  by  rolling 
this  fly  over  and  over,  it  wound  the  cord 
around  it,  both  from  above  and  below,  un- 
til the  snake  was  raised  to  the  proper 
height,  and  tiien  was  fastened,  as  before 
mentioned. 

In  this  situation  the  suffering  snake 
hung,  alive,  and  furnished  a  continued 
feast  for  several  large  spiders,  until  Sa- 
turday forenoon,  the  16th,  when  some 
persons,  by  playing  with  him,  broke  the 
web  above  the  focus,  so  as  to  let  part  of 
his  body  rest  upon  the  shelf  below.  In 
this  situation  he  lingered  ;  the  spiders  ta- 
king  iio  notice  of  him,  until  Thursday 
last,  eight  days  after  he  was  discovered ; 
when  some  large  ants  were  found  de. 
vouring  his  dead  body. 

A  Witness. 

As  this  extraordinary  case  has  been 
doubted,  we  think  it  fair  to  annex  the  ac- 
count of  another  witness,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Cum- 
mings,  but  not  identical. — Ed. 

Nkw-York,  Aug.  26,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  rude  sketch  of  a  curi- 
osity, which  came  under  my  observation 
a  short  time  since.  A  gentleman  residing 
in  the  village  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  go- 
ing into  his  wine  cellar,  discovered  astri- 
ped  snake,  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
suspended  by  and  from  the  web  of  a  spi- 
der, in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the 
enclosed  skc'tch.  From  a  survey  of  the 
premises,  it  would  appear  that  the  snake 
had  taken  up  his  abode  upon  one  of  the 
shelves  in  the  cellar,  when  the  spiders 
(for  there  are  three  which  appear  to  be 
engaged  as  partners  in  the  business)  first 
formed  the  design  of  making  him  their 
captive.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  a 
large  web  upon  (he  under  side  of  a  shelf 
directly  above  the  snake,  from  which  they 
descended,  and  made  fast  a  large  number 
of  fibres  to  different  parts  of  his  body, 
bracing  them  in  every  direction,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  escape,  and  render  thei.'*  ope- 
rations more  secure  ;  they  next  proceed- 
ed to  niu'A'/Ae  him,  by  winding  a  web  many 
limes  around  his  head,  so  as  entirely  to 
deprive    him  of   the  use   of  his   mouth. 
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Having  thus  secured  him,  they  next  set  (o 
work  to  suspend  him  from  their  web. 
You  will  observe  a  knot  in  the  tail  of  the 
snake.  How  this  was  formed  I  am  una- 
ble to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  spi- 
dcrs  took  advantage  of  it,  and  by  winding 
the  knc»t  with  a  web,  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  loosing  it.  They  then  appa- 
rently proceeded  to  attach  a  large  num- 
ber of  fibres,  running  from  various  parts 
of  the  web  above,  to  the  loop  formed  by 
the  knot,  which  they  glued  and  fastened 
together  by  winding  them  with  another 
fibre,  thus  forming  a  strong  cord.  This 
done,  the  most  difficult  part  was  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  this  was  to  swing  him  clear 
from  the  shelf.  To  do  this,  they  procured 
a  large  blue  fy,  (2,)  which  they  made 
fast  to  the  web  or  cord,  and  by  continuing 
to  roll  the  fly  over  in  the  web  or  cord,  and 
making  it  fast  to  each  turn,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  swing  the  snake  about  three  inches 
clear  from  the  lower  shelf.  The  snake 
was  alive  and  active  when  discovered,  and 
five  days  after,  when  I  was  there  last,  he 
was  still  living,  suspended  in  the  manner 
above  described.  During  the  day,  no  spi- 
ders were  visible  in  or  about  the  web,  but 
at  night  there  were  three,  much  smaller 
tlian  the  common  fly,  seen  feeding  upon 
the  body  of  the  snake. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 
D.  Lyman  Beechek. 

The  inquiry  has  been  made,  whether 
the  snake  might  not  have  fallen  by  acci- 
dent  into  a  web  previously  made,  and  thus 
have  become  inextricably  entangled. — 
Ed. 


*  We  iindoraland  that  Mr.  Curaminga  is  first  Ju<)ee 
of  the  Court  ui°  Cummon  Pieas  m  litis  county,  and  alio 
Postraaater  or  Batavia. 


Mechanical  Powers. — From  a  late 
foreign  periodical  we  have  gleaned  the 
following  interesting  items,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  steam  is  not  the  only, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  economical 
power,  that  may  be  used  for  mechanical 
purposes.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  dis. 
covered  in  the  arena  of  nature. 

New  Moving  Power. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation was  read  from  M.  Thilorier,  a 
skilful  chemist,  who  exhibited  to  the  Aca. 
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demy   the  apparatus  by  which  he  pro- 
cured a  litre  (a  quart)  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  in  a  few  secondH.     The  properties  of 
this  mibatance,   he  observed,   have  been 
jbut  little  examined,  chiefly  because  it  re- 
fluirea  to   be  confined  in  close  vessels, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  capable  of  re. 
sisting  a  great  pressure.     It  surpasses  all 
known   bodies  in  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  it  undergoes  from  given 
variations  of  temperature ;  from  32  to  86° 
Fahrenheit,  a  column  of  the  liquified  gas 
is  elong&ted  one  half.     With    the  same 
change  of  temperature  a  similar  column 
of  air  is  only  elongated  one-eighth.  This 
enormous  dilation,  M.  Thilorier  thinks, 
will,  in  future,  afford  the  elements  of  a 
moving  power  infinitely  more  effeclive,  as 
well  as  economical,   than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  vapor. 

Neto  Mechanical  Power — An  ingenious 
mechanic  at  Brussels  has  jusrt  applied  a 
new  power  to  mechanics,  from  which 
great  results  appear  to  be  expected.  This 
new  power  is  galvanism.  Across  a  fly- 
wheel, which  is  to  give  motion  to  the  ma. 
chine,  he  has  placed  a  metallic  bar,  pre- 
viously  magnetised  by  a  galvanic  pile, 
and  within  the  attraction  of  two  very 
powerful  magnets.  The  moment  that  the 
bar  arrives  in  a  rotary  course  at  the  limit 
of  the  attractive  power,  and  when  it 
would  necessarily  stand  still,  the  inventor, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism,  suddenly 
converts  the  attractive  into  a  repulsive 
power,  which  continues  the  motion  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  these  alterations, 
well  managed,  the  whole  acquires  a  rapid 
rotation.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  completely  successful,  and  the  ma- 
chine worked  a  whole  hour. 

Botanic  Phizes.  —  About  five  years 
ago,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 
London,  instituted  two  prizes,  a  gold  and 
a  silver  medal,  for  the  best  written  and 
oral  examination  in  medical  botany.  Two 
students,  Edwin  Edin  and  Arthur  Tibson, 
took  the  medals.  This  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  and  evidences  either  a 
want  of  industry  or  a  want  of  research, 
or  both,  in  those  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  vastly  wiser  than  they  really  are. — 
[Scientific  Tracts.] 

Lisbon  AauEDucT. — The  magnificent 
aqueduct  that  furnishes  the  city  of  Lisbon 
with  water,  and  which  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  army  of  Don  Miguel,  may  be  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  modern 
structures  in  Europe.  From  report,  it 
will  not  yield  in  grandeur  to  any  aqueduct 
left  us  by  the  ancients.  That  portion  of 
it  situated  in  the  valley  of  Alcantara, 
about  a  mile  from  Lisbon,  is  of  admira- 
ble structure,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
arches  at  least,  by  which  a  stream  of  the 
purest  water  is  carried  across  a  deep 
valley  formed  by  two  mountains.  The 
height  of  the  middle  arch,  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  is  263  feet  10  inches ; 
the  breadth  of  the  principal  arch  is  107 
feet  8  inches.  Each  block  of  stone  is  in 
general  23  feet  high.  The  arches  on 
each  side  diminish  in  thickness,  in  con- 
formiQr  to  the  size  of  the  stones,  which, 
«t  the  temaination,  are  only  8  feet.    They 


owe  the  execution  of  this  magnificent 
monument  to  John  V.,  who  laid  its  foun- 
dation in  1713  ;  nineteen  years  af\er 
which  it  was  completed.  The  expense 
was  covered  by  a  tax  of  one  real  upon 
every  pound  of  meat  sold  in  the  capital. — 

[lb.]    ^ 

New  Mode  of  Making  Spectacles. 
—  Before  the  Eclectic  Society,  Mr- 
Samuel,  an  optician,  exhibited  a  contri- 
vance which  was  technically  called  a 
sliUing  machine,  the  use  of  which  was  to 
cut  or  slit  out  crystal  lenses,  for  specta- 
cles. It  seemed  to  attract  considerable 
notice,  and  it  is  probably  calculated  to 
be  of  essential  service  in  the  arts,  a 
least. — [lb  J 

(Fur  THB  Nbw-Vork  American.] 
Imasriuation. 

How  oft  I  ve  faiiclttl  it,  my  buniblelot, 

Anhuiik:  hMl|<;  In  aonit:  •«-4)u«*t«('tl  vpul — 

Far  from  \.\n*  world  of  luiiiult  and  of  ga'ii 

Contettt  tn  dwrll  'mid  naiureV  wild  d(HN«iu, 

With  coBipeleiice.  vulliclem  to  be>tow 

Fret^oiu  from  nenial  toil,  or  lauour*  low. 

One  Iriend  alone,  to  cheer  with  aiixlo«M  love. 

My  j<iurrM:y  thro'  life'*  vale,  to  realm*  above — 

With  tcndernewi  to  wile  each  grief  away. 

And  bid  my  iiiou(bu  to  cbeenul  pleasure  «uay. 

Kot  the  jay  rout— or  Theatre**  broad  glare, 

Oh  !  iHtartfelt  pteuure  ucver  enter'd  there. 

The  aching  heart,  the  soul  whence  viriu»:'*fled. 

May  fieek  ilMi«e  hauuta,  (he  grave  of  jov*  long  dead — 

There  ponder  o'er  hctilioU!<  tale*  of  grikf, 

Aud  for  a  uioiueiit,  hud  a  v»lii  relief, 

Or  uiadly,  still  with  roHai  wreathe  the  hair, 

Whilatthe  heart  (igtic  with  aiiguiKh  urdc*pair. 

Not  these  the  joy*  that  could  my  boaom  mwOI, 

Bat  oVr  •out  gentle  lay — some  witching  apell — 

To  por«  unwearied,  or  sohmc  graver  |tage, 

Or  Uagbing  wt,  our  evening  houis  engage — 

AtauniM't  r'>ve  togetlter  ocean'*  »ide, 

Soolh'il  by  the  mufinur  of  ixa  Mowing  tide, 

List  to  it*  roar— and  with  a  P«>et'*  ear— 

III  it*  deep  mutt'rings,  future  ti-iupeal*  hear, 

Slormaineacb  bla«t— a  wreck  in  every  wave. 

Id  fancy  start,  some  «iruggliiig  form  to  vavc. 

Or  wa'td'riiic 'tiealh  rich  iiulumn'*  go!d«ii  aky, 

Trmpto  aiidTurreu  in  it*  cloud*  e»py — 

Hee  Moor  and  Chrii>tlan  in  its  fadini:  glow. 

The  croK  triumphant — and  the  erescrnt  low-- 

Lkiwn  with  the  Heathen,  diouted  with  each  gleam 

Of  vUioned  faulchlon,  mixed  with  Moorish  tcream. 

Then  wake  'a<  1  do  now,  from  Fuet'a dream. 

And  ob  !  CelMtial  Maid,  whoae  gentle  powvr. 
Can  soothe  the  sadHece  of  eac    bitter  hour— 
Misueaa  of  each  Kweet  iiiiell,  alt  liaraiony, 
*  Muaic — brigh luymph-what pica; urei> cpring rrom Uie  1 
Sort  lay.- — the  frolic  glee-th*  isocial  dance — 
Gather  freah  spirit,  from  thy  inerrv  glance, 
1  own  thy  pow«r — at  humble  dirtance  trvail 
And  follow  timidly,  wh<Te  iImiu  hact  led. 
Htill  dearer  joys  ib.ni  Ihefe,  my  woman's  aoul. 
Would  crave,  to  mother's  known  ilic  sweet  cuiilrol 
Of  Infant  love— of  chihUioo.-!'*  .uiless  kiss, 
Cih  can  tliere  he  a  greater  joy  than  thivt 
To  fkcl  their  little  armti  around  you  twine. 
And  fee  thvir  eyes,  witli  true  all'trciion  shine, 
Their  artlois  acreuu,  scarcely  learnt,  betray — 
Tile  deep,  deep  love— that  their  pure  bomnu  swRjr; 
Oh  !  I  can  And,  in  chiidliood's  whi«|«f  low — 
A  baliu  for  grief,  a  e«re  for  every  wo— 

^BLLA. 

SONC. 

By  Miss  E.  L.  Montaook. 

Ob  di.ipa,  dinna  blame  liim.  Hihhcr, 

Pinna  blame  him,  now  he'y  gaiie; 
lieUiiiik  yeo' ihKda)*,  nither, 

Wben  be  was  a'  mv  ain. 
W*  twa  tiR*  roaiaed  wlicre  the  brackcna  bend, 

Tlie  b<mny  bravaaiiiang; 
We  twa  had  loved  ere  either  kenned 

Sic  lov*  could  e'er  be  wraug. 
Oh,  dinna,  dinna  s«rk  him,  briilier, 

If  ye  wouldna»(e  me  die — 
liis  hand  l*  on  the  steel,  brilher, 

And  hi.>  border  Mood  i«  hi|th. 
Ah.  8eek  him  nt  wi,  vengeful  ee. 

For  I  forgie  him  a'. 
An' ye  maun  stop lo  comfort  me 

Wlivn  lie  is  far  awa'. 
Ah  dinna,  diniiR  itetX,  sister. 

t>ae  biteily  and  SRir 
Cast  tlie  tear-drop  frae  your  een,*islct, 

An'  mine  shall  weep  nae  uiair. 
Oh,  never  inair  we'll  iianie  llie  name 

O'  thkK  fnuse  hive  o'  mine, 
Bu:  we'll  turn  a;!aiD  unto  wur  Imme, 

All,  the  lueiuory  o'  laiigt^yne. 
Bui  dinna,  dinna  cuise  biui,  failier, 

Ve  kenna  what  yedo; 
O,  think  upon  the  time,  father, 

Wben  he  was  gude  an'  true. 
Or  if  that  bitter  word  maun  steal   ' 

Frae  ii|M  where  bleMlngs  be, 
Oh,  blew  the  be«<l  I  lave  me  wed, 

An,  fa'  tbM  ciURe  or  me. 


8TKPH£IV801iri 

Buiiderifa  tupfior  utfle  rf  Fasuettgit  C'ar*/*i  Jtei'l- 
fMM/, 

No.  iC«4  Eliziibclhstrecl,  near  Blercker  alreel, 
Kew-York. 
Ci^RilLROAD    nOMPAMF.S    wouM    do    well  !• 
CKauiliie  these  Cart;  R  t-perinien  uf  vthiil.  i»«)  te  tern 
on  that  pan  iT  the    Ncw-Yoik    anrf   Haila-m    Railittd 
now  ill  operation.  Jlall 

RAILROAD  CAR 'W1IKEL8  ASiD  BOXKS, 

AMU  OTHIlK  kailkuau  castirgs. 

yy  Also.  AXLtS  furnikbcd  an))  liiiKt  i«  «kcrlB 
complete  at  the  JelTrrson  Cotton  anil  Woel  MarliiiiC 
Factitry  and  Kouixliy.  r«ier»>H,  K.J.  All  orders  ••<- 
iJressiMl    (0    the  subscrlbtr*    at  Paierfoii,   or  M  Wall 

street, Jlicw-York,  will  be  pruaiptly  altefidcdlo. 
Also,  CAll  tirUINUS. 
Also,  Klaiipc  Tires  turned  Complete. 
ii  ROUKKS.  KETCHUM  It  GROSVFNOR 


KOTICE  TO  MANVFACTVRICRil. 

t^f  SI.MON  FAIR.MA>',  ol  the  villa|r*ol  Lansinr 
burvh.  In  :he  county  ol  Kenanilacr,  and  s'atciilNe»- 
Vork,  lian  liiventeil  *nd  put  in  operation  a  Ma<  hlne  li  r 
niakint:  Wruiight  Nallf  with  square  points.  Tlii«  niarliii  • 
will  make  about  sixty  &I  nail*,  ami  about  laiiy  IU<I  naila 
in  a  oiin'ite,  and  in  the  same  propurtioR  larger  sice», 
even  to  spike*  forsliii'>a.  The  nail  i*  himmerrd  and  cor.cs 
from  the  macbiiio  completely  heat<-d  to  redness,  that  its 
ca|>acilV  for  t>«in(  clenched  isfood  and  »urc  One  borss 
power  is  sullicieut  todrlve  one  machine,  aai*  wav  ea«ily 
be  applieil  where  (uch  |  ower  lor  •triviiif  mathinrry  1*  in 
o|>eraiioti  i>ai<l  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machine*  a*  above,  to  any  |ier)ion»i»lio  (oay  apply  lor  the« 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  :t,  ami  on  the  most  rca8»nRl>te 
term*.  He  aUo  desire*  to  sell  one  hallof  hlb|iaieiit  ri^ht 
for  the  use  ofsaiti  machines  throughout  the  United  Stale*. 
Any  person  desiring  /uriher  infornLitkin,  or  lo  (.uicbaav, 
will  plea«c  lo  call  at  the  uiarhine  rhop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  (he  village  ol  Landn^burch.' 

Aoru-t  Id.  l«33  AV'fRMliF 

SURVKTORS*  IKSTRrMKHTB. 

tJ"  Compasses  ol  varioussicesafed  of  superior  qual- 
ity orairanted. 

Leveling  liutrumenl*.  laree  andsmslt  sites,  with  high 
nagnifyine  power*  with  vlaavea  madr  by  Troophion,  to- 
gether with  a  larire  assoriment  ol  Engiiietiiitg  lusiru- 
inents,  maiiufartured  and  solathjr 

E.  au.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street, 

Jai  6t  cuTRer  of  Maiiirn  lane. 

SVRVEYIKG  AND   ENUIHEEUIR« 
INSTRVMKMT8. 

SC^Tye  subkcrber  manulaciure*  all  kind*  of  Inkiru- 
ineoi*  10  his  prolessioii,  warranted  equal,  it  .  ot  ru|«rior, 
in  principles  ol  coslruciion  aid  workmaiithipto  any  mu- 
porteil  or  inanulaciureil  In  the  Vi  iied  States-,  sevrial  of 
which  are  emiiel>  aelD  .  amone  mliirh  air  an  Iaipio»td 
Compa**.  Willi  a  TrU-acope  ailaclieil,  by  whicii  aiicii*  ra«< 
be  taken  wiili  or  witlioui  tha  its  ot  the  nrolie,  with  i«i- 
feet  accuracy — alii-i  a  Kailroar  Uoiiiomeier,  *iHi  iro  T»I- 
e*copei> — aod  a  Leveling  Insirumeiil,  Willi  a  U..nionist«:r 
attached,  larlicuiarly  adapted  to  Railroad  puriMwea. 
WM.  J.  V'  VSii, 
MaihemaiitKl  liistiR.neiii  Mjkrr, 

No.  •  Dork  St  ,  PliilsdrlphiR. 

The  fol  nwlnir  reconinietidaiion*  r.-c  reapeciiully  svb- 
milleJ  lo  Kngiuceis,  Surveyots,uiid  oti.erv  iniiristed. 

Baltinior*.  IK»«. 

In  reply  tolhy  iiiquirie*rea|ectiiiclhe  iDi>iruai<  nii'  man- 
ufactured by  line,  now  in  ure  or  the  Ua  iini<>rc  ai.d  Uliiu 
Kailroail,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  loltowing  inter* 
maliou.  1  he  whole  number  ol  Leveia  now  in  (lotrerkicR 
of  the  deparimeni  ot  ctmkirurtioii  of  thy  make  is  a.  vm 
The  whole  nun  ber  of  the  "  Improveil  Couip***"  is  elgl  t 
These  are  all  exclutiveof  tlo  number  in  lhe*<rviccol  ihs 
Eiieine4r  ami  liraduaiion  Depann.eia. 

Buih  Levels  and  Com^iasscB  aic  in  good  rcfiair.  Thcf 
have  in  fact  needed  builiKlc  repiiii»,exee|ii  from  accittcnts 
to  which  all  Instrunientsofthc.kiiid  are  liable 

I  hsve  loiiMd  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  ccHn- 
passee  have  been  |treterred  by  uiy  asvwiants  jfCiieially,  to 
any  oiheri  in  u*c,  an<l  the  luipTovetl  l°ompai>>.  i*  koi'erior 
to  any  other  ilerrriptiou  ol  Uoiiif>n.ei<r  ihal  we  have  yet 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  thi*  Koad. 

This  insiruiueut,  more  recently  ini|>rove>1  wiih  a  rcvtr- 
siiig  tele*cu|>e,  in   place  ol  tne  vane  »if  bis,  leave»  the 
enfinerr  rcarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  lisriiiauoR  or 
convenieiK-e  ol  the  Cen>|.a*s.    It  ic  iMtfee<2  il.t  m<«i  rcsu- 
pletelv  adapted  to  laicial  snples  ol  sny  rimple  anil  rlicap 
insiiunicnt  that  I  have  yet  seen,  ond  I  csiinoi  but  ttrlieve 
It  will   be   prelerrcd  to  alt  othtrt  now  in  u.e  lor  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  kmiwn,  Ithink  it  will  bca«lii(bly 
appreciated  lor  eoinnton  surveying. 
Respictlully  ihv  triend, 
JAMES  r.i^tABLER.  Sup'iof  ConvtrudioR 
»l  BaKiniore  ami  Ohio  RaiiiHod. 

rkilsdclphia,  February,  ItiU. 
Htvinr  for  the  last  two  yeai*  made  cohsiani  um  o 
Mr.  Youne'* -' Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  salely 
aay  I  believe  It  to  be  niuch  tuperior  to  any  othei  insii  urh  i.t 
ot  ihe  kloU  now  in  use,  srHi  as  such  u.u*i  cherrlully  ic- 
commend  itio  t.ngineeis  sRtl  bur**)""'- 

E    H.  I. ILL,  Civil  Kngii.e*r. 

Oeriuaniown.  Fetruary,  IhSt. 

For  a  ye»r  pact  I  havt  ureO  Inoiriinina*  mede  by  Vr. 
W.J.  Young,  ol  rhiladelphia,  in  which  be  has  c<>Ril>irir<l 
the  properties  of  a  "Theodoliie  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InsirumeoU  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  ilxm  in  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preierable  to  any  oibara  lor  thai 
purpose. 

HENBT  B  CAMPBELL,  Eng.PhilRd. 

ml  Ij  OcrmRot.  Rod  Rorrisi  RRilrcR4 
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T«  PriauTMc  EiUc4  witlt  ]II«nilnff  Dew. 

Ut  U.  Hkkiiick,  1648. 
Wby  do  ye  weep,  vwect  bmbe«  1  Can  teart 
Speak  grK-r  iii  you 
who  werr  but  bom 
Jntt  88  the  modt^t  ninrn 
Tf^niM  her  refrefhiiif  dew  1 
Alaa !  you  lave  not  known  thai  nliQW'r 
That  niiis  a  flotvur  ; 
Nor  Ifll  111'  iinkiiiil 
Breath  uf  a  blajt;nr  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  worH  with  yrura  ;  ., 

Or  wnrir'd  as  we, 

Who  think  h  otrancn  to  see 

i^ueh  pretiy  Aower«, -like  tu  orphans  youi'g, 

Tu  apeak  by  t<  an  before  >  e  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whiaip'rinf  ynunglingg;  and  uiuke  known 
The  reatoii  wii> 
Ye  druiip  and  weep, 
If  it  fur  want  of  fcl<-ep  ; 
Or  ctiildiyh  lullaby  T 
Or,  thai  }e  have  not  !>eeii  oa  yet 

The  violet  7  i 

■  >r  brpui^lit  n  klu  ' 

From  that  <weet  heart  to  thia  ! 
No,  n  i^iliU  lorrnw 

Uy  your  tears  itlicd, 
Would  have  this  lec'ure  read— 
"  That  thin;;*  of  xrratesi,  to  of  niean*^t  worth, 
<.'•  neelv'd  with  grief,  are  with  tear^  bruiiglit  forth." 


nOI.D  REGION  OF  THE  UNITLI)  Sl'ATES 

i^  Now  in  press  and  will  be  published  in  a  fetv  days, 
the  flrstof  a  »eries  of  nuniberii,  giving  a  minute  and  ( ar- 
ticular descriptioa  of  the  entire  Ot:d  Regiun  tf  the  United 
Sflrt. 

Kach  number  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Map,  on  which 
will  b«  laid  down,  and  numbered,  with  owner's  name,  i  n 
the  Older  of  4*8cuv«ry,  of  every  Gold  Mine  within  thv  dis- 
trict of  which  I  he  number  treats,  so  that  any  )i«rs«)n  can 
ascartain  the  location,  ownei's  name,  and  ctndition,  ay  late 
asJanU'iry  I,  1835,  of  every  Gold  Mine,  or  place  wheic 
pdd  has  been  discovered  in  the  United  Status. 

Tba  first  number,  which  will  be  i.^ued  by  the  Wih  of 
April,  will  give  the  Gokl  region  ul  Nunh  Carolina  :  togeth- 
er with  ■  very  inicresliag  Essay,  u|m>ii  the  tiol.l  ref ion  of 
th«  United  States,  from  tlic  tronsactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Penn«ylvaiiia,  by  Jamks  |)i<  kxon,  Erq  ,  K.  C. 
8.  of  1^  Rilon,  C.  M.  G.  H.  of  reiinsyivania,  &(-.  Ac. — 
\Vl!huUl«r  interacting  and  Important  information  in  rela 
lion  to  tfaesujiply  and  coiisumpiion  of  Gold. 

Tlie  information  and  maps  are  by  a  rcieniitic  gentleman, 
who  has  visited  |  ersamally  what  be  dt'Fcribus. 

No.  3,  Including  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
will  be  publislied  by  the  fir«t,  or  du.-iiii  tlie  moiitli  of, 
June. 

M<>.  3,  giving  Pcun«ylvania,  New  Jen^ey  and  New^York, 
by  tlie  Orst  of  Auguvt.  And  ilie  succeeding  number.*,  4  and 
3,  which  will  probably  C4MUt*lcte  the  siries,  by  the  lirot  of 
January  naxt. 

The  terms  will  b«  91  p<!r  number,  or  $3  lor  the  Series.— 
Sulincriplions  addresied  to  I).  K.  MINOR,  or   to  thv  |iub 
llidiera,  T    A  C.  WOOII. 

No.  7  Wall  street. 

•»•  Gentltniea  who  may  li.sve  particulars,  or  detail'',  of 
prateBlctHidilion  of  mines  in  North  Carolina,  will  oblige 
lua  by  cumniiinicattng  the  same,  iliat  the  work  may  lie  as 
complete  ««  possible.  D.  K.  MINOR. 

NOTICE. 
83r  Ths  Board  of  Dinctors  of  tlie  NEW  YORK  AND 
BRIE  KAILRCJAU  COMPANY,  believing  that  the  iuter- 
fsla  of  this  Ciiy  demand  that  tlie  couslructiun  of  their 
Railway  «lH>uld  be  immediately  commenced,  and  having 
resolved,  with  undimiuii<he<l  confidence  in  the  merits  and 
early  pro  luctiveness  of  the  undertaking,  to  proceed  in  tiieir 
r>peralirins  wiilmut  delay,  liercbv  give  JWCi'ce,  that  in  order 
to  provide  uieaHs  adequ-itc  to  the  completion  of  a  single 
track  of  the  Railway  over  an  exleiidtd  and  ntost  import- 
aut  portiuH  of  the  route,  suh^riptions  fur  Tita  Milli»mo( 
ihe  eapiul  stock  will  be  received  at  their  I'ffice,  No.  29 
Wall  street,  on  the  I3lh  day  of  April  mil,  and  the  two 
succeeding  days.  Five  Dollars  on  eiH'h  kliare  is  required 
lobe  |taid  at  ti.e  time  of  subscription. 

It  is  to  be  understootl  that  no  further  Issue  of  Slock  will 
be  made  within  two  y<  ars,  and  that  it  Is  the  otiject  of  the 
Coaapauy,  before  the  explratloa  of  that  period,  «ith  this 
and  the  former  s'lbscrlption,  to  put  such  |hiiiioii  of  ilR'ir 
Road  in  o|>«raliou,  a4  will,  they  confidently  tieiieve,  yield 
a  profitable  return  on  ;he  ci>8t  thereof. 
New  York,:HNh  March,  ltJ35. 
Uy  otdwt  of  the  llosrd. 

JAMK->  G.  KIMG, 
JOHN  G    COUTER. 
PETER  G.   !*TUYVi:aA.\r, 
MICHAEL  nUUNIIAM, 
KLEA/AR  LORD, 
GOOLD  llOY'r. 
CtTEPHEN  WHITNEY, 

ia:SO  tA16  CofiBlttee  ko  rtcoive  SubKiipiiooa. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  EiRiiT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  sunject  of  in- 
ternal improveineiiU,  in  all  its  various  raodoM  and 
ibrms.  f 

Three  voloraes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Term-s,  f3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previotjs  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  tiie  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  dohneated  all  the  Railroads  luid  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  constniriiun,  and  roost  of  those  in  coii- 
tcmplntiun;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  tu,  each,  uimI  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
terpress. The  map  is  on  bank  t>ote  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  toe  country. 
Price  »2. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  years. 
It  is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  goou  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereottfed  from  the  fi rst  number, 
and  therefi>re  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.-'  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  niuncrous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Meclianics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
aimtmi,  in  advance.     Previous  volumes  $.,50  each. 

THE  APPRENl'ICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  Irnbits  of  i.\dl'«trv,  temperance, 
and  FRi;tiALiTr  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFFY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.  K.  MINOR. 

*,*  All  letters  must  b«  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  t5,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  f  10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  mode  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  eitlter  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  p&- 
J  ges  per  month,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  when  paid  m  ad- 
vatice  eight  udditioiiat  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volum-s  6  and  7,  or  I  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  vo- 
lume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  compiosed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there  - 
fore  be  understoad  by  reading  t-hoee  advertisements.  It 
Ims  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  $4 
ucr  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  contain  about  22C  pctges. 

These  works  may  all,"  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 

S.   Blydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D 

Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi 

adelphia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

PATEXT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT*  AND 
aAlt.KOAD  SPIKES. 

tj"  R'dilroiiil  Spikes  of  evtry  description  require', 
nisu.  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  raatic  at  the  atKive  Factory  are  rcconimemlrd  lo 
the  pub'ic  »f  superior  lo  any  thing  ul  ilic  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  maile  full  size  unJei  the  head, 
so  a^  not  i<i  a.lnni  ««airr. 

Oid.isMiay  be  a'idies-ed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  .Albany,  or  to  THOM.\S  TURNER,  at  the 
Ka -'niy,  Trov.  N    Y sept.13-  I  v 

|>  TOWNSKXO  At   OURFEEfoi  P^iimyra. 
ilaHtilarlurm  uf  Hailroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 

•MtatjL.'liiociitio  tli'il iiiilerihc  i-ame  ul  Durfee,  May 

k.  Co.  "(Ter  to  ■ii;|ii'l.v  Ro  leof  any  rei^uircd  lenutli  (wiili- 
out  splice)  lor  iiiclino*!  planes  of  Aailr(  ads  at  the  short>  st 
o.i.iK  .  and  ildiitei  ilieni  in  any  of  the  prin^ipalcilie^  in 
lite  Ui^iicd  »t«i>'S.  As  to  the  qiialily  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arerelerredio  J  B.  J<  rt  is.  Eiif.  M.  ti  H.  R.  R  Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  JAine."  Archil>al<l,  Eniiineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Oanal  aii.1  Railroad  Company,  Carboudale,Luterne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  colu.nbia  county,  New-York,  ( 
January  M,  ItN.  { 
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RAILROAD  CASTIHOS. 
MANY  Ic  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Ea^la 
Air  Furnace   and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
tvhnela,  chairs  and  koees,  and  every  other  Jescnption  of 
caytini?-  required  lor  railr(<a(*s.  R-ly  febl4 

RA1I.1VAY  IRON* 

95  tons  01 1    inch  by  \  inch, )     Flat  Bart  in  lengths  o 
'""       '        li      do.     *   do.    I  14  10  la  feet,  countersunk 
\t      do.     I   do.      holes,  ends ciit  al  an  angle 
i    no.      of  46  degrees,  with  sfli- 
i   do.      cing   plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected,  J  suit. 

SdOdo.oflCdse  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
t]u<site  chairs,  kevs  snd  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.1,  and  36  iarhes  Hiameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GU  iuckes  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2A,  2),  2i,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hlKive  will  be  sold  tree  ul  duty,  to  State  Oovein- 
ineutsand  Incorporated  Uovernments,  and  the  Drawback 
:aken  in  part  payment.  A.  k.  Q.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Railr, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedges,  Siiikes,  and  Splicinj;  Plates, inure 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  biitain,  will  be  rxhiljiied  to 
those  (lispoKetl  in  examine  iheni  d'lmenwr 

PATEflTT    RAI1.ro  tD«  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
■P1KES.1 

JCj'  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  oi  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber'j  Pateut  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cess rulu|>eraliuii  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  (as  well  as  tlnxland,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Rnilruad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing cuuntcrsjnk  headv  snitablr  lo  the  lioieS  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice..  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
roaHi  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  laciery — lor  which 
purpose  they  arc  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

)C?°  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  aiiecded  lo. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  A$«nt. 

Tioy,  N.Y.July,  lUX. 

S^"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factorv  prices,  by  I. 
A  J  Tuwiiscml,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Msrchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Bruwer,  3-i-iWatcrsueei,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  PhiUilelphia  i  T.  Janvicrs,  Haiti- 
more  ;  Degrand  li  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8 — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiroiders  as-^arly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  Aemaud  for  his  Spikes. 
IJ2,>am  H.   BURDEN. 


MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

DO"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer /or 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  establishment,  stiuated  on* 
mile  from  Boston.    The  Improvenunts  consist  of 

No.].  BviUr  House,  50  feel  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  ft>r  J^ctmttiv* 
and  other  sieain  Kngines. 

No  3.  BlAcktmitk't  Skop,M{eel  by  30.  fitted  «ith  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  I^comttive  HQise.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
togsther  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  Ihe  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  bevn  put  ia  this  Mtablisli- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
IM  fe^t  by  4li,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  44 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  llulliiie  Mill  .-ind  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  excturive  of  other  work  ;  three  Tri,i 
Hauuneis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupada  Furnace*,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  W  horse  Steam  Engine,  wiiich  could  be  dispensed 
With :  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  I'ret  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  ami  twoCupolas,  Core  oven.  Cranes,  Ac.  fltled 
for  the  largest  work.  Attaclied  to  the  Faundty  is  a  larg 
ware-houie,  coiuaining  Pallet  ns  for  the  Casttafi  e 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines* 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing,  Sliaft*,  Siovet,  Graias,  Ac.  Ac. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo^t  durableinait.rlals,  under  Ik* 
direction  of  a  very  srieiiiihc  ai.d  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valns. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  b^  OK,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  f(>r  making  Cast  Steel.  Thia 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding- bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for(cleaninc  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  A.c.  Ac. 

The  above  esiabli.bmeHt  iieing  on  tidewater,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  Slates.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carrM 
from  vesi^ls  in  the  lisrbtirs  of-Bostim,  tu  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  ton.  tiomeof  the 
largest  jobs  <if  lion  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esia- 
blishmer.t;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lifl  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Y  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  tor  Railroad  work  is  excelleni,  t>eing  in 
the  angle  fnrnM?d  by  the  crossing  ol  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  Thv  I.oco<iMitiva  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purrhased 
by  the  Slate  of  Penn  ylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  .Unchiiieiy  now  in  thv  premisea,  IS 
Locomotive;  and  as  many  t>'nderF,be!iides  a  grrat  quantity 
uf  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  por  aanam. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ECKLEY,  Trea*'.  Ac,  Bmiob,  «r  l« 
ROBKBT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PklladclnUt. 

Boston,  Dec. 80.  UJ34. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOUUNAL. 

NEW-YORK,    APRIL  ll,  1835. 

We  continue  in  this  numbKr  the  Report 
«f  Mr.  Mills  upon  his  survey  of  the  Ro- 
«hester  and  Olean  CanaL 

We  would  ta&e  this  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect aa  error  in  the  12ih  No.  In  a  short 
editorial  introduction  to  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Mills'  Report,  showing  the  coiupara. 
live  distance  of  the  three  great  routes  from 
this  city  to  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  said  to 
be  from  Mr.  Johnson's  Report,  whereas  it 
•houkl  have  been  "from  Mr.  Mills'  Report." 

Railroad  Locks. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal :        ' 

Sir, — Locks  on  railroads,  like  most  other 
departures  from  established  modes,  will 
have  to  contend  with  ridicule  and  opposi. 
tion ;  and  whether  their  merits  can  sustain 
their  pretensions,  experience  must  deter- 
mine. Public  safety,  without  regard  to  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  demands  some  o- 
ther  than  the  present  method  of  surmount- 
ing elevations,  by  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
tionary steatn  engines  ;  and  locks  are  now 
proposed  for  public  consideration,  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  immense  capital  already  con- 
tempUted  to  be  invested  in  railroads,  (42 
being  completed,  and  146  projected,)  the 
•pint  of  emulation  that  exi«t«  in  several 


States,'  to  surpass  each  other  in  that  mode 
of  intercourse,  and  the  general  predilection 
prevailing  throughout  the  Union  in  their  fiu 
vor,  gives  any  probable  improvement  in 
the  safety,  economy,  and  convenience  of 
their  construction,  claims  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  numerous  inventions  that  are 
daily  urged  on  the  public,  of  no  practical 
utility,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  men 
adhere  to  preconceived  opinions,  render  it 
difficult,  without  great  exertion,  to  bring  in- 
to general  and  immediate  use  designs  high- 
ly important  to  community. 

Improvements,  however,  v  so  rapid, 
and  the  country  has  derived  such  acquisi- 
tions of  general  prosperity  and  convenience, 
from  steam  navigation,  railroads,  and  ca- 
nals, that  locks,  so  internally  connected 
with  a  favor  te  subject  of  public  interest, 
may  iind  less  difficulty  of  access  to  public 
patronage  and  confidence,  than  usunlly  at- 
tends new  designs.  In  presenting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  public,  the  relative  claims  of  rail- 
road locks,  and  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
tionary steam  engines,  tu  the  important 
considerations  of  safety,  economy,  and  ex- 
pedience, will  be  submitted,  though  the  lat- 
ter  of  the  two  modes  being  the  only  one 
in  use,  will  not  require  otiier  than  general 
remarks.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  editor  of  Wood's  Treatise  on  Rail- 
loads,  that  inclined  planes  and  stationary 
steam  power  "are  an  opprobrium  to  the 
present  advanced  stale  of  civil  engineer- 
ing ;"  and  they  certainly  betray  a  greater 
want  of  invention  than  displays  itself  in 
any  other  case,  where  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement is  so  evident. 

That  method  of  surmounting  altitudes, 
since  its  adoption,  has  been  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  England,  and  the  fatal  disas- 
ters they  have  occasioned  strongly  pressed 
for  their  discontinuance.  In  the  United 
States,  their  destructive  effects  are  not  as 
generally  known,  or  yet  as  severely  felt ; 
but  the  frequent  accidents  attending  their 
operations  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  other  places,  have  produced  sentiments 
of  disapprobation,  that  are  gaining  ground 
in  the  public  mind.  The  only  recommen- 
dation that  inclined  planes  have  to  sanction 
their  cootinuance  is  speed ;  sad  that,  in  the 


opinions  of  reflecting  men,  will  not  comj>eu. 
sate  for  tlie  least  of  the  three  objections  lo 
that  mode  of  ascending.  The  views  of  the 
editor  above  alluded  to  are  pertinent,  and 
express  the  sentiments  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  danger,  expense,  and  inconve- 
nience of  that  mode  of  ascending  ;  he  ob. 
serves,  "  hence,  any  available  plan,  which 
will  enable  locomotive  engines  to  ascend, 
with  their  full  compliment  of  wagons,  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  stationary  engiaes, 
and  their  appendages,  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  utihty  of  railways,  and 
unless  the  weight  to  be  overcome  be  great- 
er, compared  with  the  length  of  the  wtiole 
line,  the  delay  resulting  from  a  diminution 
of  speed  will  be  a  trivial  iiu;onvenienre, 
when  tlie  advantages  of  disprneing  with  SB 
e.xpensive  stationary  power  are  estimated." 
It  is  not  probable  that  locks,  such  at  are 
conieinp.ated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  invi-ntor, 
occurred  .o  Mr.  Smith  ;  as  they  embrace  all 
the  requi&'ites  he  req  jirrs  for  an  elevating 
power,  with  the  uddii.onal  and  most  impor- 
tant one  of  perfect  safety.  W.  G. 

Undulating  Railway t. 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  30,  1835. 
To  the  Editur  uf  the  Railroad  Juumal : 

Dear  Sir — .Messrs.  fiadnall  &.  Stephen- 
son, in  their  views  respecting  Undulating 
Kuilroads,  arc  both  r.gljt  and  both  wrong. 
Mr.  Badnaii's  experiments  prove,  that  in 
locating  Railroads  in  this  country,  where 
they  must  necessarily  b«'  undulating,  an  ef. 
feet  of  power  may  be  had  not  differing  ma. 
ter  ally  from  the  f  ffert  had  upon  level  rail- 
roads ;  and  it  becomes  the  duly  of  engi- 
neers, to  whom  this  subject  more  pariicu- 
lar.y  belongs,  lo  give  par//eu/ar  attention  to 
it. — Mr.  Stephenson's  views  are  correct  in 
favor  of  level  railroads  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  have  them  level  for  any  consid- 
erable length  in  this  country,  or  any  other. 
We  must  then  consider  the  results  of  Mr. 
Bagnall's  experim«nts  as  highly  useful  and 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  demonstrate 
that  the  useful  effect  upon  a  railroad  over 
an  undulating  country  may  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite  equal,  to  the  effect  if  the  road  were 
level.  1  belong  to  the  craft  whose  duty  it  i* 
to  make  these  subjects  their  study,  and  if 
you  do  not  greet  me  too  roughly,  may  re- 
mind you  occRsionaliy  of 

Most  respectfully,  your 

Fribvd. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  furtbtr 
communications  from  a  "  Friend." 
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Remarks  and  Calculations  on  the  best  form 
for  Railway  Bars,  and  on  the  defects 
which  exist  in  the  present  method  of  sup- 
porting the  same.  By  R.  Stephenson, 
Engineer. 

(Concluded  from  our  last  number.) 

I  am  afraid  this  digression  from  the  point 
more  immediately  under  discussion,  may 
appear  irrelevant,  but  it  is  one  which  I  feel 
is  necessary,  fully  and  clearly  to  explain  the 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
respecting  the  ttexibdity  of  the  rails  above 
the  supports,  which  I  hold  to  be  beneficial 
in  more  respects  than  one  ;  for,  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  rail  is  rendered  greater  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  the  height  of  the 
chair,  and  the  level  of  the  rail,  is  reduced, 
which  contributes  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
construction. 

Having  learned  that  the  elliptical  rail  on 
the  Liverpool  Railway  had  frequently 
broken,  1  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Dixon  on  the 
subject.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter  : 

"  Our  old  rails,  I  am  convinced,  are  too 
weak  ;  not  for  the  waggons,  but  for  engines 
that  bear  six  tons  on  one  pair  of  wheels  ; 
and  the  weakest  part  is  evidently  the  end 
next  a  joint,  for  altiiough  as  deep  at  that 
point  as  at  the  places  where  the  other 
chairs  are  fixed,  it  has  not  the  support  from 
the  next  rail,  as  if  it  were  welded  there,  or 
were  one  continuous  bar,  especially  when 
the  joini  chair  gets  loose  on  the  block,  key 
loose,  and  the  block,  or  sleeper,  itself 
settles.  If  fact,  they  generally  bend,  or 
break,  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  end 
of  the  rail.  I  believe  the  best  rail  for  econo- 
mising iron  would  be  to  make  all  the  rail 
undulating  as  usual,  but  the  two  extremes 
parallel,  the  parallel  pan  to  be  as  deep  as 
the  belly  of  the  undulations  ;  but  probably 
this  could  not  easily  be  made,  and  would 
be  then  only  a  substitu.e  for  a  httle  more 
iron." 

This  intelligence  induced  me  to  ascertain, 
by  calculation,  the  weakest  point  in  the 
Liverpool  rail,  and  compare  it  with  Mr. 
Dixon's  statement.  If  the  calculation  ac 
corded  with  the  practice,  it  is  clearly  easy 
to  provide  against  a  similar  imperfection. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,*  figs.  1 
and  2  are  sections  of  the  old  Liverpool  rail, 
weighing  35  lbs.  per  yard  ;  figs.  3  and  4 
are  similar  views  of  a  proposed  elliptical 
rail,  to  weigh  50  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rela- 
tive strength  pf  these  two  rails,  at  eight 
inches  from  the  end,  is  as  6  to  15.3,  or  rather 
more  than  1 :  2J. 

Such  an  increase  of  strength  beyond 
those  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man. 
Chester  Railways,  which  were  used  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  thereby  injured, 
during  the  execution  of  the  work,  would 
appear  to  be  ample. 

If  we  apply  the  formula  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  for  the  strength  of  the 
rails,  to  the  Liverpool  elliptical  rail,  we 
shall  find  that  it  indicates  the  weakest  point 
at  about  nine  inches  from  the  end,  being, 
in  fact,  at  that  point  of  the  curve  where  it 
deviates  most  from  the  true  ellipse,  which 
would  have  been  equally  stronjf  throuch- 
out.  °  * 

Now,  the  depth  of  the  elliptical  rail,  at 
nme  mches  from  the  end,  is  exactly  the 
depth  due  to  a  parallel  rail  of  the  same 
weight  per  yard.  We  have,  therefore,  data 
to  calculate  what  would  have  been  the 
strength  of  the  parallel  rail  in  the  middle 
of  Its  length,  compared  with  the  strength 
ofthe  elliptical  rail  at  that  point,  which 

y  The  drawing  here  referred  to  did  not  accompany 
the  manuscript  from  .Mr.  Stephenson. 


has  been  found  insufficient  for  six  tons 
upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  letter. 

The  depth  of  the  Liverpool  rail,  at  the 
point  of  fracture  may  be  taken  at  2J  inch- 
es :  whereas  the  deipth  of  a  parallel  rail  of 
equal  weight  would  be  three  inches ;  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  two  rails,  at  the 

usual  place  of  fracture,  would  be2||',  3|^,  or 
as  8\ :  9,  in  favor  of  the  parallel  rail  at  this 
point. 

Now,  to  continue  the  comparison,  we 
must  suppose  the  same  load  which  broke 
the  elliptical  rail  at  seven  inches  from  the 
end,  transferred  to  the  middle  of  the  parallel 
rail,  and  calculate  its  adequacy  under  these 
conditions. 

Since  we  find  the  elliptical  rail  break  at 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  end,  where 
the  depth  is  2|  inches,  we  are  perhaps  near 
the  truth  in  taking  three  inches  as  the  pro- 
per depth,  being  the  depth  of  the  parallel 
rail  |wnich  we  havej  just  shown  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  the  rate  of 
8^:  9. 

We  know  also  that  the  strain  produced 
by  the  same  weight,  fnlaced  in  different 
parts  of  a  beam,  is  as  the  rectangle  of  the 
segments  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  ; 
the  comparative  strains,  therefore,  produced 
by  a  given  weight,  seven  inches  and  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  end,  will  be  as  7  -|-  29 : 
18',  or  as  5  :  8,  very  nearly. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the 
parallel  rail  as  correct,  at  seven  inches  from 
the  end,  it  must  be  too  weak  in  the  middle, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  to  5  ;  and  we  may, 
consequently,  from  these  premises,  draw 
the  following  conclusions,  viz.  :  Had  the 
Liverpool  Railway  been  laid  with  parallel 
rails,  ;}5  lbs.  per  yard,  the  breakage  would 
have  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  nearly 
5  :  8,  and  the  place  of  fracture  would  have 
been  midway  between  the  bearings,  instead 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  end.  If 
we  take  the  weakest  part  of  the  elliptical 
rail,  as  calculation  gives  it,  viz. :  nine,  in- 
stead of  seven  inches,  then  the  proportional 
breakage  would  have  been  as  6  :  8. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  risk  is  in- 
curred in  thus  endeavoring  to  represent 
numerically  a  comparison  which  is  perhaps 
not  susceptible  of  rigid  calculation  ;  but  I 
am  anxious  that  the  truth  on  this  much 
disputed  point  should  be  elicited,  and  in 
this  attempt  to  establish  a  comparison  upon 
grounds  partly  experimental  and  partly 
theoretical,  it  is  believed  a  numerical  state, 
ment  will  tend  to  define  that  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  hitherto  been  more  than 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  thus  bring  the 
subject  more  within  the  grasp  of  legitimate 
argument. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  if  I  have  in  any  part  of  them 
betrayed  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  elliptical  rail, 
without  a  sufficiently  powerful  reason,  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  hearing  it  pointed 
out,  with  a  view  to  correction.  I  have  en- 
deavored sincerely  to  give  the  subject  that 
impartial  consideration  which  its  impor- 
tance demanded,  and  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  it  has  given  me  some  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  experimental  and  theoretical 
results  coincide  sufficiently.  This  satisfac 
tion  is  enhanced,  when  I  find  that  the  con- 
clusion in  favor  of  the  elliptical  rail  is  con- 
sistent with  the  opinion  and  experience  of  Mr. 
John  Dixon,  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man. 
Chester  Railway— of  Mr.  Thomas  Storey, 
the  engineer  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway — and  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  table  of  experiments  embodied  in 
these  remartu.    The  circumstances  which 


gave  rise  to  these  experiments  have  already 
been  explained,  and  I  am  enabled,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wood,  to  add  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  appointed  to  examine  the 
subject  by  experiment.  I  also  add  copies 
of  letters  received  from  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Storey. 

COPY  OF  REPORT  OF  DBPVTATION  ALLUDED 
TO  ABOVE. 

Result  of  trials  made  at  Walker  Foundry, 

October  10th,    and  3lst,  1832,  to   show 

the  comparative  merits  of  Fish-bellied  and 

Parallel  Rails. 

"  Various  experiments  were  made,  but 
tho.se  which  appear  to  the  committee  to 
have  more  immediate  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  directors,  are  the  following. 

"  Three  trials  were  made  of  fish-bellied 
rails,  of  50  lbs.  per  yard  ;  three  trials  of 
parallel  rails  of  the  same  weight ;  and  two 
trials  of  fish-bellied  rails,  weighing  40  lbs. 
per  yard. 

"The  weights  laid  on  in  these  trials 
reached  different  amounts,  but  90  cwt.  is 
taken  in  the  following  for  each  trial,  which 
the  committee  conceive  to  be  a  load  s'uffi- 
cient  to  meet  any  practical  object.  The 
weight  of  the  steelyard  was  6  cwt.,  and 
l4  cwt.  was  added  each  time  ;  the  measure 
of  deflexion  was  taken  in  parts,  1088  of 
which  go  to  an  inch. 

WThe  first  six  loads  (90  cwt.)  on  the 
three  trials  of  50  lbs.  fish-bellied  rails, 
measured  164^  parts  of  defievion,  which 
give  an  average  of  9.14  parts  as  the  mean 
advantage  on  each  14  cwt.  loading. 

"  The  first  six  loads  (90  cwt.)  on  the  three 
trials  of  50  lbs.  parallel  rails,  measured 
230  parts  of  deflexion,  or  an  average  of 
12.77  parts  mean  advance  for  each  14  cwt. 
loading. 

"The  first  six  loads  (90  cwt.)  on  the 
two  trials  of  40  lbs.  fish-bellied  rails,  measur- 
ed  185  parts  of  deflexion,  averaged  15.41 
parts  mean  increase  of  each  14  cwt.  load- 
ing. 

"  Rejecting  fractional  figures,  the  com- 
mittee consider  these  results  to  show,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  that  a  fish-bellied 
rail  of  45  lbs.  per  yard  is  equal  to  a  parallel 
rail  of  50  lbs.  per  yard,  because,  as  jusi 
expressed,  nine  parts  represent  the  50  lb». 
fish-bellied  rails,  twelve  parts  the  50  lbs. 
parallel,  and  fifleen  parts  the  40  lbs.  fish- 
bellied,  bringing  the  parallel,  as  nearly  as 
need  be,  midway  between  50  lbs.  and  40  lbs. 
fish-bellied  rails." 

(Signed,)  B.  Thompson, 

N.  Wood, 
R.  W.  Brandlino, 
W.  LosH, 
Jas.  Thompson, 
Fras.  Giles, 

W.W©ODS. 
copy  of  a  letter  from  MR.  WOOD. 

Killingworth,  24th  AUy,  1834, 
My  dear  Sir:  As  the  information  you 
required  was  the  result  of  private  experi. 
ments,  I  did  not  like  to  give  it  until  I  had 
the  sanction  of  the  directors,  which  I  now 
have.  The;  experiments  were  occasioned 
by  a  diflTerence  of  opinion  whether  parallel 
or  fish-bellied  rails  were  best,  and,  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  directors  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  experiments  were 
ordered  to  be  made  upon  both  rails — Mr.  B. 
Thompson  furnishing  the  section  of  parallel, 
and  the  fish-bellied  being  furnished  by  my. 
self.  Enclosed  are  the  sections,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  the  wearing  surface,  or 
top,  of  the  rail,  and  the  base,  were  precisely 
the  same  ;  the  extreme  depth  of  the  paraUct 
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being  4  in.,  fiah-bellied  5  in. ;  the  base  of 
Che  latter  bteing  a  semi-ellipse,  3^  in.  deep, 
.1^  in.  from  the  end  of  each  three  feet,  the 
curved  knob  being  three  inches.  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
.  care,  and  the  deflexion  measured  in  1068th 

farts  of  an  inch.     The  weights  were  added 
4  cwt.  at  a  time,  upon  6  cwt.,  the  weight 
of  the  steelyard. 

Taking  the  first  96  cwt.  laid  upon  the 
middle  of  the  rail,  the  rail  being  supported 
at  each  end,  tlie  deflexion  was  y|*,  parts  of 
an  inch,  fish-bellied  ;  ,2  J,  parts  of  an  inch, 
parallel,  of  .'iO  lbs.  per  yard  each  ;  and  ,-g§g 
parts  of  an  inch  40  lbs.  fish-bellied  ;  al- 
though the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  direc- 
tors was,  that  the  parallel  50  lbs.  was  equal 
to  the  mean  between  the  50  and  40  lbs.  flsh- 
55+98 

bellied,  viz. : =  76A  1 ;  the  com- 

2 

Earative  stifTness  of  50  lbs.  parallel  and  flsh- 
ellied  rails,  was  as  55  :  77. 
As,  however,  the  directors  took  every 
thing  into  consideration,  the  [form  of  the 
two  rails,  the  fact  that  the  saving  of  material 
in  fish.belUed  lieing  only  in  the  keel  of  the 
rail,  the  conclusion  that  a  45  lbs.  fish-bellied 
is  equal  to  a  50  lbs.  parallel,  is,  I  believe,  a 
just  estimate  of  their  comparative  merits. 
We  have  found  the  circular  knob  an  ex- 
cellent form  for  securing  a  good  material  of 
iron,  as  it  is  difRcult  to  form  with  the  com. 
mon  iron.  Any  other  information  on  the 
subject  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you.  I  am> 
roy  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed,)  Nich.  Wood. 

■^  To  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  STOREv's  LETTER. 

St.  Helen's,  Auckland,  May  31, 1834. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  form  of  rail  best  suited  to  railways. 
On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
you  know  we  have  only  the  fish-bellied 
kind,  which  form  I  have  mrariably  sup- 
ported, as  the  strongest,  and  best  suited  for 
railways,  with  the  least  weight  of  material 
in  them,  and  liable  to  be  the  letst  afTected 
by  lateral  blows,  on  account  of  the  point  of 
support  being  nearest  the  centreline  of  the 
mass  of  iron  forming  the  rail. 
,  One  point  is  settled  with  me  —  that  the 
better  the  qunltity  of  iron,  the  less  it  is 
suited  for  railway  bars. 

I  have  used  rails  made  from  Scrap  No.  2 
Mine  Iron,  with  a  Swede  bar  on  the  top  ; 
Cable  Iron,  manufactured  into  rails  ;  No.  2 
Mine  Iron,  do. ;  with  none  of  which  I  am 
yet  satisfied. 

I  have  lately  ordered  2.50  tons  of  rails 
(to  replace  our  Ught  ones)  for  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  Company,  to  be 
manufactured  in  a  diflferent  way ;  which, 
if  I  succeed  in  getting  of  the  fish-bellied 
shape  perfect,  I  am  of  opinion  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

If  I  do  not  succeed  in  that  shape  (with- 
out faults  and  cracks  on  the  under  side)  it 
is  my  intention  to  resort  to  the  parallel 
rail,  as  of  that  shape  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  answering. 

The  process  I  have  described  ia,  that  good 
strong  mine  iron  is  to  be  used,  that  has 
passed  through  the  refinery  and  puddling 
funutees,  and  reduced,  under  the  forge 
hammer,  from  seven  to  five  inches  square, 
before  rolling  into  rails.  The  price  is  only 
a  shade  higher  than  if  manufactured  from 
No.  3  mine  iron  bars,  and  10».  per  ton  more 
than  the  parallel  bar  of  the  same  qualtity 
and  manufacture. 

You  will  find  that  very  heavy  malleable 
iron  rails  are  subject  to  rapid  decomposition 
on  the  surface,  until  they  attain  the  strength 
(hat  passing  weights  will  give   motion  to 


the  particles,  when  that  decomposition  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  cease  ;  thereby  proving 
my  theory,  that  beyond  a  certain  weight  is 
a  wasteful  and  useless  expenditure.  Dear 
Sir,  yours  always,  truly, 

(Signed,)  Thomas  Story. 

To  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq. 

On  the  above  report  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  I  have 
little  to  remark,  except  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  which  would  seem  to 
exist,  on  comparing  the  results  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  report,'.with  those  described 
by  the  table  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  N. 
Wood.  In  the  report,  other  trials  were  al- 
luded to,  with  which  the  results  are  blended, 
so  that  the  average  is  below  those  stated  in 
the  table.  The  other  experiments  were,  I 
believe,  varied  by  allowing  the  rails  to  be 
placed  loosely  on  the  supports,  when  the 
superiority  of  the  elliptical  rail,  as  regards 
stift'ness,  was  not  so  decided.  The  table  is 
founded  on  experiments,  where  the  rail 
was  firmly  keyed  into  the  chairs,  and  was, 
therefore,  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
a  railway  in  perfect  order.  This,  I  appre- 
hend, will  account  for  the  relative  stiffness 
of  the  two  rails  being  stated  as  55  :  77, 
whereas  calculation  gives  it  .55  :  85,  and, 
by  the  table,  where  the  rail  was  firmly 
keyed  to  the  supports,  it  is  55  :  91. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
elliptical  rail  was  made  with  a  circular  pro- 
ject ion,  which  fitted  into  a  corresponding 
recess  in  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  Losh's  patent.  I'his  would 
render  the  keying  more  efficient,  and  add  a 
little  to  the  rigidity  of  the  elliptical  rail. 

This  may  probably  account  for  the  stiff- 
ness by  experiment  sometimes  exceeding 
that  represented  by  calculation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  case  where  the  form  of  the 
beam  is  reduced  in  depth  towards  the  end. 
The  comparative  stiffness,  however,  taken 
from  the  average  of  the  experiments,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Wood's  letter,  viz.  as  55  :  77, 
does  not  differ  so  much  from  65  :  85,  as  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  theoretical  view 
affording  means  for  a  tolerably  near  ap. 
proximation. 

The  relative  ultimate  strengths  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  but  from  the  table 
they  may  be  found  to  be  as  12  :  15,  and 
calculation  gives  12  :  16,  which  is  again 
sufficiently  nciir  to  show  that  the  princi- 
ples adopted  in  the  calculations  are  cor- 
rect. 

In  Mr.  Storey's  letter,  he  mentions,  in  a 

E articular  manner,  the  difficulties  he  has 
ad  with  respect  to  the  qualtity  of  the  iron 
employed  in  making  rails ;  and  though  he 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  less  it  is  suita- 
ble for  railway  purposes,"  I  am  persuaded 
he  intends  this  to  be  taken  with  great  limi- 
tation, as  it  is  evident  he  would  not  mean 
to  convey  the  converse,  viz. :  that  the  worse 
the  quaUty  of  the  iron,  the  better  it  is 
suited  for  railway  purposes. 

Mr.  Storey  is  not  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  the  railway  iron  should  not  be  of  the 
best  quality  ;  it  is  urged  by  many  that  iron 
of  the  best  quality  is  liable  to  laminate  more 
rapidly  than  iron  of  a  poorer  description.  I 
cannot  say  that  my  experience  has  led  me 
to  this  conclusion  ;  yet  there  may  be  coh- 
sistency  in  rejecting  the  use  of  the  finest 
cable  iron,  as  not  forming  a  rail  propor- 
tionally stronger  with  the  increased  ex. 
pense.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  much 
of  the  evil  complained  of  on  the  Darlington 
Railway,  from  the  lamination  and  splitting 
of  the  rails,  may  be  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  carriages  being 
without  springs,  and  some  of  the  very  heavy 


locomotive  engines  with  springs  applied  in 
such  a  manner,  that  th«y  operate  only  to  a 
partial  extent. 

On  the  Warrington  and  Newton,  on  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington,  and  on  \het 
Stanhope  and  Tyne,  Railways,  I  recom- 
mended the  rails  to  be  made  from  best  Ao. 
2  bar  tron,  entirely  free  from  cinder.  The 
ra^ls,  when  manufactured,  are,  therefore. 
No.  3  mine  iron.  This  mode  of  manufac- 
ture would  give  rails  of  similar  quality  to 
those  weighing  28  lbs.  per  yard,  laid  down 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in 
1825,  which,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  chairman,  were  in  better  condition 
now,  afler  several  years'  wear,  than  some 
rails  of  40  lbs.  per  yard,  recently  laid 
down. 

[Journal  of  Franklin  Imtitule.] 

Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Enfrineer,  to 

tlie  Honorable  tlie  Canal  Commissioners  of 

the  State  of  A'etP-  York. 

(Continued  from  number  12.) 

In  selecting  a  line  having  in  it  this  amount 
of  lockage,  particular  regard  was  had  to  the 
faciUties  offered  for  the  equal  and  proper 
distribution  of  the  locks. 

Several  routes  were  suggested,  two  of 
which  were  minutely  surveyed ;  one 
through  the  deep  cut  at  Col.  Williams', 
down  the  Cashaquo  valley,  via  Nunda,  to 
the  Dansville  line  near  Mount  Morris ;  the 
other  following  the  same  route  for  IJ  mile 
over  an  undulating  surface,  (with  some  ex- 
tra cutting  through  points  of  ridges,)  which 
continues  of  like  character  for  about  4 
miles,  then  passes  on  to  a  smooth  faced 
country  of  clay  soil  on  a  rocky  base,  gently 
declining  towards  the  river,  over  which  the 
line  was  continued  down  the  hill  at  Mount 
Morris  to  the  junction  witli  the  aforesaid 
Dansville  route,  and  is  14J  miles  in  length. 
Several  examinations  were  made  down  the 
hill,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  easterly 
line,  a  profile  of  which,  together  with  one 
of  the  line  down  the  ravine  behind  General 
Mill's  house,  will  be  found  in  the  atlas,  folio 
No.  17^. 

In  descending  this  hill,  there   is  a  fall  of 
469  feet  in  the  distance  of  .*]|  miles. 

In  locating  the  locks  on  this  canal,  I  have 
endeavored  in  all  cases  to  obtain  a  "  pound 
reach"  between  them  of  sufficient  length  to 
fill  a  lock  with  water  without  deprestsing 
the  level  from  which  it  is  drawn  more  than 
six  inches.*  To  keep  within  the  rule,  and 
overcome  so  large  an  amount  of  lockage  aa 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  above  distance 
by  single  locks,  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  although  combined  locks  are  con- 
sidered objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  waste  of  water,  but  also  from  the  loss 
of  time  occasioned  when  two  boats  arrive 
passing  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  ar- 
riving  last  being  unavoidably  detained  until 
the  first  has  passed  all  the  locks  forming 
the  combination  ;  yet  in  locations  of  rapid 
descent,  and  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant,  it  is  deemed  advantageous  to 
construct  combinations,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  an  important  saving  both  in  the 
expense  of  building  the  locks  and  in  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  excavation 
and  embankment  necessary  in  forming  the 
requisite  "  pound  reach"  for  single  locks  ; 
and  there  would  also  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  lock-houses  and  tenders.  I 
have  therefore  in  the  rapid  descent  to  Mount 
Morris,  located  11  combinations  of  3  locks 
each,  6  combinations  of  2  locks  each,  and  2 
single  locks.  They  are  all  10  feet  lia  ex. 
cept  the  2  single  locks,  one  of  which  is  8 

*  This  require*  that  the  distance  between  the  locka 
ehoold  t>e  aa  many  chain*  as  the  lock  below  into  whicb 
tli«  water  w  drawn  luw  lift  in  (ast.     ._    _  ^ 
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and  the  other  11  feet  lift,  equal  in  all  to  469 
feet. 

The  proper  length  of  level  is  obtained 
throughout  the  line  except  in  five  cases, 
'  which  occur  at  the  above  point.  These 
vary  from  11.10  to  13.3o  chains  in  length; 
the  required  surface  may  however  be  added 
by  widening  the  levels,  for  which  liberal 
provision  is  made  in  the  estimate. 

There  is  one  other  combination.  It  is 
formed  of  3  locks  of  10  feei  lift  each,  and 
occurs  about  7A  miles  above  Portageville, 
in  the  descent  of  Round  Flat,  (so  named 
from  its  pecuhar  shape.)  For  length  of 
levels,  lift  of  locks,  total  distance  ot  each 
from  Olean,  and  the  names  of  proprietors 
through  whose  land  the  canal  passes,  see 

statement  L.  .  ,    • .    . 

Tins  distance  of  17i  miles  is  subdivided 
into  17  sections,  on  which  are  located  56 
locks,  (45  are  combined,)  7  culverts,  12 
waste-weirs,  24  road  and  24  farm  bridges. 
Estimated  cost  of  construction   $53(5,767 

14. 

The  Nunda  valley  route  presents  greater 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  locks,  and 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  profiles, 
(folio  26-27,)  allows  a  distance  of  14 
miles  to  attain  the  elevation  effected  on  the 
other  line  in  3^  miles  ;  but  the  extra  dis- 
tance, several  expensive  ravines,  and  the 
deep  cut  (45  feet)  through  Nunda  hill  at 
Williams',  render  this  route  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

It  is  13^  miles  long,  and  will  cost  $559,- 
733.73;  ^202,391. 4(i  more  than  the  river 
line. 

Several  intelligent  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion  that  a  more  favorable  route  might 
be  found  down  Dish  Mill  creek  to  its  con- 
iiuence  with  the  Genesee,  and  thence  under 
the  perpendicular  river  bank,  partly  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  to  Mount  Morns  dam. 
On  passing  over  the  ground,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  the  necessary  protection 
required  where  the  canal  must  be  exposed 
to  the  river,  would  swell  the  cost  far  above 
that  of  either  of  the  other  routes,  and  as 
there  would  be  no  improvement  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  locks,  the  survey  was^aban- 
doned. 

MOUWT    MORRIS  TO  ROCHESTER. 

In  making  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
valley,  the  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
a  canal  appeared  so  nearly  equal  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  survey  and  locate  two  lines. 

The  estimates  for  both  have  been  care- 
fully made  out,  and  the  cost  is  herewith 
presented. 

This  portion  of  the  Genesee  valley  has 
some  peculiar  features,  which  may  be  wor- 
thy 01  remark.  The  flats,  which  exceed  in 
fertility  and  beauty  any  to  be  met  with  in 
this  State,  lie  upon  a  bed  of  quicksand 
about  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are 
generally  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  de- 
scending towards  Rochester  with  great  uni- 
formity, at  the  rate  of  two  feet  to  the  mile. 
Through  these  flats  the  Genesee  river  takes 
a  circuitous  course,  frequently  mingling 
its  waters  with  the  quicksands  below, 
and  occasionally  cutting  the  base  of  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

JVest  Side.' 

The  route  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river 
crosses  the  Genesee  near  Mount  Morris  dam 
by  an  aqueduct  of  234  feet  in  length.  Im- 
mediately below  the  mill-dam  the  rock  dis- 
appears, and  is  not  again  seen  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  rapids  near  Rochester. 

An  aqueduct  constructed  at  the  point 
proposed  must  rest  upon  gravel,  and  pro- 
Dably  quicksand,  ia  which  case  piles  will 


be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  founda- 
tion. Thence  over  the  Moscow  flats  to 
Tracy's  store-house,  4}  miles,  the  line  is 
very  nearly  straight,  with  the  requisite  cut. 
lings,  and  of  easy  excavation. 

Here  the  river  washes  the  base  of  the 
hill;  but  by  some  extra  cutting  the  canal 
may  pass  without  requiring  protection  from 
the  river. 

From  this  point  to  Rochester  the  loca- 
tion is,  with  a  few -exceptions,  on  the  flats 
near  the  upland  slopes,  and  sufficiently 
elevated  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
floods. 

The  base  of  the  hill  is  washed  by  the 
river  at  6  points,  together  measuring  Ifj 
miles,  40  chninsof  which  will  require  extra 
protection,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
estimates. 

Slide  banks  occur  at  two  points ;  near 
Gardner's  store-house  9  chains,  and  below 
Fowlerville  bridge  36  chains,  =  45  chains. 

To  guard  against  these  slides  will  be 
difficult  and  expensive;  though  for  the 
most  part  they  may  be  secured  by  driving 
piles.  Another  mode  (by  which  ihe  prin- 
cipal slides  would  be  avoided,)  is  to  cut 
down  the  hill  and  pass  into  a  ravine,  as 
seen  on  sec.  81  of  folio  21  in  atlas.  This 
will  increase  the  expense,  but  add  to  the 
security  of  the  work. 

Dumplin  hill  is  a  high  sandy  point  com- 
ing out  of  the  river's  bank  near  Tone's 
tavern,  74  miles  from  Rochester.  The  first 
or  river  line  encounters  this  hill.  On  fur- 
ther examination,  however,  a  very  favora- 
ble pass  was  discovered  to  the  west  of  the 
ridge,)  through  which  the  line  may  run, 
and  avoid  the  river  without  increasing  the 
distance. 

On  this  side  we  pass  Beard's,  White, 
Dugan's,  Allen's,  Big  and  Little  Black 
creeks.  Allen's  creek  sends  forth  3,386.40 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  is  the 
only  stream  on  which  we  can  depend  for  a 
feeder.  It  maybe  received  into  the  canal  at 
Scottsville  with  facility,  and  is  12^  miles 
from  Rochester. 

Connected  with  the  Mount  Morns  dam 
is  a  canal  about  3  miles  long,  running  to 
the  village  and  thence  across  the  flats  to 
the  Canascraga,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Geneseo  road.  This  work  was  constructed 
by  John  R.  Murray,  of  New-York,  for 
hydraulic  purposes;  upon  it  are  erected  1 
saw-mill,  1  hemp  factory,  and  a  flour-mill 
with  4  run  of  stones. 

The  line  from  Olean  and  the  Dansville 
side-cut  come  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  under  the  village,  and  intersect  the 
Morris  canal  at  the  flour-ipill  about  1  mile 
from  the  dam.  In  the  event  of  continuing 
the  route  to  Rochester  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  it  mav  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  mill  canal  for  the  purposes 
of  a  feeder,  or  as  part  of  a  maia  trunk  ; 
and  in  that  case  public  security  would  de. 
mand  that  the*]  State  should  assume  the 
control  oi  the  water. 

The  dam  appears  to  be  well  built;  it  is 
founded  on  rock,  and  by  some  additional 
protection  at  the  ends,  and  enlargement  of 
the  embankment  along  the  canal,  and  a 
new  guard  lock  and  pier  at  the  pond,  it  may 
be  used  to  advantage  for  the  ^eder,  or  as 
part  of  the  main  canal,  in  case  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
pond,  which,  however,  (unless  there  be  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  it 
calculated  to  recommend  the  plan,)  shoul*^ 
always  be  avoided.  The  rise  here  from 
extreme  low  to  high  water  mark,  is  6^  feet ; 
and  the  pond  is  favorably  situated  for  this 
mode  of  crossing. 

A  company  have  made  arrangements  for 
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constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Genesee 
river  at  a  convenient  point,  for  the  connec- 
tion of  a  towing  path  ;  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  form  a  just  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  lines,  I  have  made  an 
estimate  of  both,  and  1  find  the  cost  of 
this  to  be  $8,588.03  less  than  the  other.    ', 

EAST  BIDE  GENESEE. 

The  route  upon  this  side  of  the  river 
crosses  the  Canascraga  near  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh's,  and  by  some  extra  cutting  to  avoid 
the  river  and  a  few  deep  ravines  which  oc- 
cur, passes  on  to  the  end  of  section  73,  three 
miles  below  Geneseo,  principally  over 
grounds  gently  sloping  towards  the  river, 
and  in  a  very  direct  and  favorable  line. 
Here  high  lands  intervene,  and  force  us  ofi* 
to  the  left,  over  broken  grounds,  in  a  circui- 
tous direction  round  by  the  river's  bank, 
encountering  the  steep  side  hills  above 
Fowlerville  bridge,  and  requiring  protec- 
tion from  the  stream. 

After  passing  the  bridge  we  leave  the 
river's  bank  and  run  on  to  Avon  Springs, 
with  a  more  favorable  line,  avoiding  seve. 
ral  serious  slides  by  keeping  up  the  level 
over  the  high  grounds. 

Gentlemen  residing  on  the  liae  were  of 
opinion  that  a  much  shorter  and  cheaper 
route  might  be  obtained,  by  running  across 
the  ridge  past  Hogmier's,  on  the  uplands  to 
Black  creek,  avoiding  all  the  slides  on  the 
river  above  Fowlerville  bridge.  A  survey 
was  made,  but  finding  the  cutting  would  be 
65  feet  in  the  summit,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

From  Avon  Springs  to  Rochester  the  lo- 
cation is  less  upon  the  upland  slope,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  points  near 
Markham's,  two  below  Scottsville  road  in 
Rush,  one  in  Henrietta,  and  that  near  the 
feeder  dam  at  Rochester,  a  not  unfavorable 
line  is  obtained  upon  and  near  the  river 
flats. 

After  passi'ou^  the  Canascraea,  the  canal 
crosses  Fall  brook,  Jacocks  run.  Black 
creek,  Conesus  outlet,  Honeyoye,  Massau- 
ga  and  Red  creeks,  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  except  the  Conesus  and  Honey- 
oye. These  are  the  outlets  of  Conesus, 
Hemlock,  Scaneitice,  and  Honeyoye  lakes, 
and  together  send  forward  in  the  driest  s^a. 
son  3,311*65  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  mi- 
nute. 

These  streams  may  be  received  info  the 
oanal  as  feeders,  and  their  capacity  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  damming  the  laves, 
and  reserving  the  surplus  waters  for  the 
dry  season. 

This  plan  to  some  extent,  and  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  was  adopted  some  years  since, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  portion  of  the 
Erie  canal  with  water. 

Ninety  chains  of  slide  banks  occur  ou 
this  line.  They  are  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  on  the  \iest  side  of  the  river, 
and  require  the  like  protection. 

The  Genesee  river  runs  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  fifteen  places,  together  measur- 
ing 3  miles,  1^  miles  of  which  require 
docking  to  protect  the  canal. 

Dams  and  short  feeders  necessary  to  re- 
ceive the  Conesus  and  Honeyoye  into  the 
canal,  are  provided  for  in  the  estimate. 

The  descent  to  the  Erie  canal  is  72  feet, 
having  9  lift  locks,  3  aqueducts,  21  culverts, 
7  waste-weirs,  and  14  road,  and  59  farm 
bridges. 

The  distance  from  Mount  Morris  to  Ro- 
chester, on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is 
38r»jf  miles,  and  the  canal  is  estimated  to 
cost  $406,607.67. 

The  west  side  is  87^^,  miles  long,  hav- 
ing the  same  descent,  with  9  locks,  S  aque- 
I  ducts,  36  culverts,  11  waste-weirs,  39  road. 
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estimated  cost,  8305,- 


and  S6  farm  bridges : 
087^5. 

DANSTILLE    SIDE    CVT. 

The  Canascraga  valley,  in  which  this 
canal  is  located,  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  that  of  the  Genesee  below  Mount  Morris, 

K  and  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  it. 

'I  The  flats  average   about  one  and  a  half 

miles  in  width,  and  extend  to  the  village  of 
Dansville,  45  miles  from  Rochester,  by  the 
road,  and  52|Vir  nules,  by  the  contemplated 
caiial. 

Opposite  this  place,  and  above  McWhor- 
ter's  mill,  is  the  confluence  of  Great  and 
Little  Mill  creeks  with  the  Canascraga.  I 
gauged  these  streains  in  October  last,  during 
a  severe  drought.  Great  Mill  creek  then 
furnished  687  cubic  feet,  and  the  Canascra- 
ga, below  its  junction  with  the  above 
streams,  2,458  cubic  feet,  in  a  minute. 
They  have  a  rapid  descent  to  this  point, 
aflfbrding  valuable  water  privileges.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  are  four  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  each 
having  a  double  engine  ;  also  4  or  5  grist 
mills,  1  clover  mill,  1  blast  furnace,  2  trip 
hammers,  and  several  tanneries. 

The  paper  mills  employ  84  persons, 
manufacturing  about  80,000  dollars  worth 
of  paper  annualljf.  The  clover  mill  has 
prepared  for  market  1,500  bushels  of  clover 
seed  in  one  season. 

South  of  the  village  (he  land  abounds 
vrith  pine  timber,  of  a  quality  not  inferior 
to  any  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles  there  are 
55  saw-mills,  making  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  the  principal  part  of  which  would 
be  conveyed  to  market  by  this  canal.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  alluvial 
flats  and  superior  bottom  lands.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  up- 
lands, is  fine  quality  wheat  land.  Sparta, 
(in  which  the  village  is  located,)  is  the  lar- 

{jest  town  in  the  county.     In  1830  the  popu- 
ation  was  3,777  :  it  is  uotr'  estimated  to 
contain  4,500. 

In  terminating  at  the  village,  the  supply 
of  water  for  2^  miles  of  the  canal,  in  which 
are  11  locks,  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
wholly  from  Mill  creek  at  Dr.  Falkner's 
dam,  which  will  divert  the  water  from  his 
paper  factory,  diminish  the  supply  at  Mc'- 
Whorter's  grist-mill,  and  at  the  mills  be- 
longing to  John  Wood  &  Co. 

The  line  crosses  the  Canascraga  by  an 
aqueduct  near  the  dam  and  head-race  con- 
ducting the  water  to  Wood's  mills,  and 
thence  on  to  Mount  Morris,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  over  grounds  unusually 
favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 
'  John  Wood  &  Co.  have  in  operation  one 
carding  and  fulUng  mill,  one  saw-mill  and 
a  grist-mill,  with  2  run  of  stones,  designed 
for  4.  Suitable  stone  for  the  mechanical 
work  is  found  near  these  mills,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dansville. 

The  total  descent  from  the  village  is  126 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
feeder  at  Faulkner's  dam  to  Mount  Morris, 
15^  miles.  It  is  divided  into  15  sections, 
iu  which  are  15  locks,  1  aqueduct,  7  culverts, 
4  waste-weirs,  8  road  and  23  farm  bridges, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $156,604.25. 

In  the  above  estimate,  I  have  provided  for 
a  dam  and  feeder  immediately  below  Wood's 
mills. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  occasioned  by  Alteration  and 
evaporation  of  12^  miles  of  the  canal  be- 
low all  the  mills  of  much  value  on  the 
•tream,  which  will  materially  reduce  the 
damages  that  would  otherwise  be  sus- 
tained. 
"^. I  have  alec  made  an  estimate  for  a  ter- 


mination at  McWhorter's  mill,  about  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Dansville.  This 
will  reduce  the  whole  distance  1  mile  ;  the 
lockage  46  feet,  and  diminish  the  expense 
$30,079.r3. 

In  computing  the«e  estimates,  frequent 
reference  was  had  to  the  copious  field-notes 
and  observations  made  on  the  ground,  nnd 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  swell  the  amount  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  so  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  it  amply  suflScient  for  the 
construction  of  the  work  in  a  permanent 
manner. 

I  will  add  also,  that  the  line  has  been 
carefully  located,  and  to  show  the  character 
of  the  excavation,  shafts  were  frequently 
sunk,  and  particularly  at  points  where  there 
were  any  indications  of  a  change. 

The  soil  generally,  is  easy  to  excavate, 
and  I  think  better  calculated  for  the  reten- 
tion of  water  than  any  other  hundred  miles 
of  canal  I  have  ever  examined. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  embankments 
may  be  rendered  suflficiently  impervious  to 
water  by  a  careful  assortment  of  the  ma- 
terials,  keeping  the  firmer  and  more  tena- 
cious in  the  front  of  the  work :  yet  the 
scarcity  of  water  on  the  summit,  and  the 
unavoidable  expense  of  procuring  the  re- 
quisite  supply,  have  induced  me  to  make 
provisions  for  guarding  against  waste  by 
leakage,  in  all  cases  where  the  soil  exhibit, 
ed  indications  of  a  porous  character.  Li- 
beral allowance  has  accordingly  been  made 
in  the  estimates  for  lining,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  reports,  containing  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  work. 

The  estimates  for  excavation  and  em- 
bankments are  made  upon  the  plan  of  al- 
lowing the  banks  a  slope  of  two  feet  hori- 
zontal base,  to  one  foot  vertical  on  the 
inside  of  the  canal,  and  one  and  a  half  feet 
horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  towing-path  bank  to  be  12  and 
the  berm  bank  8  feet  wide  on  top,  and  7  feet 
high ;  the  canal  to  be  26  feet  wide  on  bottom, 
and  42  feet  at  the  surface,  with  four  feet 
depth  of  water.  The  side-cut  to  Dansville, 
the  Ischua  creek,  and  the  Genesee  river 
feeders  at  Ketchum's  and  at  Mt.  Morris, 
and  also  Allen's  creek  feeder  at  Scottsville, 
have  the  same  dimensions  as  the  main 
canal,  being  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  All  the  other  channels  intend- 
ed for  supplying  the  canal  with  water,  to  be 
16  feet  wide,  with  banks  of  the  same  form 
and  size  as  the  canal,  except  the  width  on 
top,  which  is  7  feet. 

In  many  cases,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  provisions  in  the  estimates,  (as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  thereto,)  for  protect- 
ing the  banks  of  the  canal  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  streams.  Wherever 
stone  could  be  procured  with  facility,  and 
the  foundation  was  such  as  would  ensure 
the  permanency  of  the  work,  the  estimates 
have  been  made  with  the  view  of  erecting 
permanent  stone  wails  on  the  exterior  of 
the  banks.  With  a  single  exception,  this  is 
the  case  at  all  the  points  exposed  to  the 
abrasion  of  the  streams  from  Olean  to 
Mount  Morris,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  distance  requiring  protection. 

On  the  Genesee  river,  below  Mount  Mor- 
ris, docking  has  been  estimated  for,  in  place 
of  stone  wall,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
stone,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  quick- 
sands  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first 
cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  a  stone 
wall,  but  it  is  believed  the  latter  would  be 
the  cheaper  in  the  end,  inasmuch  as  the 
interest  on  the  difference  in  the  expense 
will  not  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  former. 
On  canals    located  in  valleys  of  much 


depth  below  the  summit  of  the  surrounding 
uplands,  and  at  the  foot  of  steep  side  hills, 
the  embankments  and  other  works  are  of- 
ten in  jeopardy,  and  frequently  sustain 
great  injury  from  the  sudden  swelling  of 
the  streams  in  the  time  of  freshest.  The 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal  is  not  greatly 
exposed  to  these  torrents;  yet  a  portion  of 
this  route  is  so  situated,  and  to  avoid  these 
difllcultiee,  (so  far  as  practicable,)  I  have 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  locality,  for  passing  the  flood 
waters  under  the  canal  by  culverts  and 
aqueducts. 

Waste-weirs  have  also  been  estimated 
fully  adequate  to  draw  oflTthe  surplus  accu- 
mulation of  water  in  the  canal. 

The  ^plans  adopted  for  the  mechanical 
work  on  the  canal  are  generally  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  Chenango 
canal. 

The  variation  which  occurs  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  several  structures  is  partly 
owing  to  the  diflerence  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing the  materials  and  partly  to  the 
quantity  used. 

The  culverts  are  to  be  made  of  stone 
masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  as  are 
the  aqueducts,  except  those  where  the 
streams  are  too  near  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  to  allow  space  for  turning  the  re- 
quisite  arches.  In  such  cases,  wooden 
trunks  are  substituted  on  stone  abutments 
and  piers. 

The  abutments  for  bridges  are  of  stone 
masonry,  laid  in  quicklime  mortar,  at  50  feet 
apart,  upon  which  a  strong  truss  bridge  is 
laid.  * 

The  bridges  for  roads  much  travelled  are 
22  feet  wide.  Other  road  and  farm  bridges 
12  feet  wide. 

The  plan  for  waste-weirs  generally  has 
stone  abutments  to  sustain  thf  earth,  with 
a  timber  gate-way,  and  where  the  ground  is 
favorably  situated,  it  is  designed  to  add  long 
wates,  by  a  depression  in  the  top  of  the  bank 
paved  with  stone. 

I  have  made  estimates,  in  detail,  for  two 
plans  of  locks,  with  chambers  90  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide :  one  for  a  composite  lock 
of  wood  and  stone,  like  those  now  being 
built  on  the  Chenango  canal — and  the  other, 
for  a  lock  of  stone  masonry,  wholly  laid  in 
hydraulic  cement.  The  quoin  and  coping 
to  be  cut  stone  ;  all  the  other  masonry  to 
be  substantial  and  smoothly  hammered 
work. 

The  composite  lock  from  head  to  8  feet 
below  upper  gates  to  be  of  stone  masonry 
laid  in  cement — the  remainder,  a  dry  wall 
with  a  wooden  chamber  made  within,  bolted 
to  and  supported  by  the  masonry.  The 
plans  for  the  foundation  and  gates  are  the 
same  in  both  locks. 
For  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 

locks,  see  statements  A  and  B 

"         culverts,  "    C     ;  -  . 

»«         wood  trunk  aqueducts,  "    D 

•'         stone  aqueducts,  *'    C 

"         bridges,  •«    p 

"         waste-weirs,  "    G 

Drawings  of  each  plan  of  locks  and'  of 
the  aqueducts,  bridges,  culverts.  Ace,  will 
be  found  at  folios  32,  33,  34  and  35  of  the 
Atlas.  - 

There  is  a  diflerence  in  the  expense  ol 
the  same  kind  of  structure,  occasioned  by 
the  location  and  by  the  greater  facility  of 
obtaining  materials  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  The  statements  here  referred  to, 
however,  are  ralculaird  from  medmm 
cases,  and  are  designed  to  show  the  average 
cost. 

(7*0  he  eoittmucd.) 
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(From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitute.] 

American  Patents  issued  in  August,  1834. 

(Continued  flxMn  our  laat  number.) 

36.  For  an  improvement  in  instruments 
for  Cutting  and  Crumbling  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder;  James  Lee  Hannah,  M.  !)•> 
city  of  New. York,  August  19.  These 
instruments  for  cutting  and  for  crushing 
the  stone,  are,  when  closed,  in  the  form 
of  a  sound  or  catheter,  but  considerably 
curved  at  the  end  which  is  to  enter  the 
bladder.  According  to  the  drawing,  the 
shaft  is  straight,  but  the  end  is  bent  round 
so  as  to  form  a  quarter  of  a  circle  of 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  radius. 
This  quadrant  constitutes  the  jaws  by 
which  the  cutting  and  crushing  are  to  be 
effected  ;  these  jaws  work  on  a  pin  near 
the  extreme  end,  and  when  closed  form 
a  round  smooth  body,  having  no  projec- 
tion  to  obstruct  it  in  its  entrance  ;  its 
opening  commences  at  the  point  where 
the  curve  terminates  and  joins  the  straight 
shaft.  This  straight  shaft  consists  exte* 
riorly  of  a  thin  silver  tube,  and  through 
this  tube  passes  a  steel  spring  like  a 
watch  spring,  which,  when  pushed  in,  al- 
lows the  jaws  to  open,  the  spring  being 
attached  to  the  jointed  piece.  The  cut- 
ting instrument  has  edges  like  shears,  the 
crusher  opens  like  forceps,  and  has  teeth 
to  hold  and  crush  the  particles  of  stone 
which  have  been  divided  by  the  cutter. 

37.  For  a  Machine  for  Grinding  Grain  ; 
Joseph  Grant,  Providence,  county  of  Pro. 
vidence,  Rhode  Island,  August  19.  This 
is  to  be  a  cast  iron  mill,  consisting  of 
three  cylinders  and  a  concave,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  so  fluted  as  to  form  teeth 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Two  of 
the  cylinders,  with  a  hopper  above  them, 
are  to  be  placed  horizontally  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  lower  cylinder  has  a 
concave  under  it,  which  is  adjustable  by 
means  of  a  screw.  The  cylinders  are 
all  to  move  with  different  velocities,  the 
last  with  the  greatest  speed. 

38.  For  a  Threshing  Machine  ;  Chas. 
Wilson,  city  of  New- York,  August  19. 
This  machine  is  to  have  a  frame  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  the  concave  is 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  triangular  cast 
iron  bars,  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  an  inch  apart,  allowing  space 
for  the  grain  to  fall  through  between 
der  is  also  to  be  of  cast  iron,  consisting 
them.  The  whole  surface  of  the  cylin- 
of  bands  or  hoops,  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  projecting  pieces  for  beaters  cast  on 
them.  These  bands  are  to  be  driven  on 
to  a  wooden  cylinder. 

39.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Per- 
cussion Cannon  Lock;  Enoch  Hidden, 
city  of  New-York,  August  20. 

40.  For  a  Filtering  Machine  ;  Isaa\; 
Wiseman,  city  of  New-York,  an  alien, 
who  has  resided  two  years  in  tlu5  United 
States,  August  20.  The  principal  diftei- 
ence  between  this  and  the  filtering  ves- 
sels ordinarily  employed,  consists,  first  in 
there  being  a  separate  vessel  to  receive 
the  water  which  has  been  filtered,  and 
which  vessel  can,  therefore,  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  of  the  sedi. 


ment  which  always  finds  its  way  into 
such  reservoirs  ;  and,  secondly,  in  inter- 
posing between  the  layers  of  broken 
quartz,  sand,  charcoal,  &c.,  perforated 
plates  of  earthen  ware,  metal,  or  other 
substances,  which  will  prevent  their  mix- 
ing with  each  other  from  agitation  in  re- 
moval from  place  to  place.  Such  perfo- 
rated plates  are  not  new. 

41.  For  a  Revolving  Turning  Steel  ; 
Benjamin  E.  Hoyt,  Ipswich,  Essex  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  August  20.  This  steel 
is  for  turning  the  edges  of  curriers',  or 
other  knives,  by  passing  a  roller  instead 
of  a  burnisher  over  them.  ^ 

42.  For  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Percussion  Powder;  Samuel 
Guthrie,  Sacket's  Harbor,  Jefferson 
county.  New- York,  August  21. 

43.  For  a  machine  for  Separating 
Gold  from  the  Soil ;  John  Dobson,  Burke 
county.  North  Carolina,  August  21.  This 
machine  has  an  inclined  rocker,  similar 
to  that  used  in  many  others,  and  various 
appendages  which  have  no  claim  to  nov- 
elty.  Afler  describing  these,  the  paten- 
tee says  :  "  although  I  have  been  particu- 
lar in  describing  the  construction  of  the 
above  machine,  yet  I  rest  my  claim  only 
on  those  principles  of  the  bucket  or  re- 
ceiver, by  which  a  peculiar  rolling  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  mercury,  most  appli- 
cable to  the  collection  of  the  gold  ;  which 
principles  and  advantages  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention  as  understood  by  me. 
In  the  first  place,  a  larger  quantity  of 
mercury  can  be  used  than  by  the  present 
mode,  without  danger  of  loss,  and  extend- 
ing from  side  to  side  of  the  bucket,  pre- 
senting  a  rolling  edge  to  the  approach  of 
the  gold,  of  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

44.  For  a  Clover  and  Herdgrass  Hull- 
ing  Machine ;  Reuben  Ranger,  Wilton, 
Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  August  21. 
The  hulling  is  to  be  effected  by  rubbing 
the  seeds  between  perforated  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  one  portion  of  which  is  a  coni- 
cal body,  and  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a 
shaft  placed  horizontally ;  this  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  concave  similar  in  form, 
and  surmounted  by  a  hopper.  The  rub- 
bed seeds  pass  out  through  an  open- 
ing in  one  end  of  the  machine,  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  base  of  the  cone. 

45.  For  an  improvement  in  Finishing 
Leghorn,  Straw,  Grass,  and  Palm  Leaf 
Hats  and  Bonnets  ;  Joseph  Snyder,  city 
of  Philadelphia,  August  22.  The  hats 
and  bonnets  are  to  be  varnished  with  any 
of  the  known  suitable  varnishes,  adapted 
to  the  color  of  the  article. 

"  The  object  intended  to  be  attained  by 
the  foregoing  improvement  is  to  preserve 
hats  and  bonnets  from  moisture,  that  they 
may  retain  their  proper  shape." 

46.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Spin- 
ning of  Rope  and  other  Yarn  ;  Sidney 
D.  Whitlock,  Brooklyn,  Kings  county. 
New- York,  August  22.  It  is  observed 
ill  the  petition,  that  this  patent  is  claimed 
for  a  "  new  application  of  the  machine 
for  which  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  were  granted  to  a  certain  Robert 
Graves  of  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1819." 

_  lu  the  specification  it  is  stated,  that  the 


original  machine  is  modified  by  the  use 
of  a  double  railway  for  the  machine,  or 
machines,  to  run  upon ;  using  at  each  end 
of  the  double  track,  a  detached  section  of 
the  track,  made  to  revolve  like  the  turn> 
abouts  upon  railroads,  so  as  to  accommo> 
date  the  equalizing  machine.  "Each 
track  is  furnished  with  an  endless  band 
and  rope,  operating  as  described  in  the 
specification  of  the  said  Graves'  machine 
herein  referred  to,  alternately  on  the 
equalizing  machines  as  they  change 
tracks." 

47.  For  an  improvement  in  Shearing 
Machines  for  Shearing  Woollen  Cloth  ; 
Reuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Windham 
county,  Vermont.  First  patented  May 
13tli,  1834.  Patent  surrendered  and  re- 
issued  on  an  amended  specification,  Au- 
gust 22. 

48.  For  improvements  in  the  Power 
Printing  Press  ;  Otis  Tufts,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  22.  We  are  infornned 
in  this  specification,  that  "  the  principal 
difference  between  this  power  press  and 
others  now  in  use  consists  in  supplying  it 
with  paper  to  be  printed  from  one  side  of 
the  frame,  by  using  two  friskets,  one  of 
which  is  under  the  operation  of  an  im- 
pression from  the  platten,  while  the 
sheet  of  paper  last  printed  is  being  re- 
moved from  the  second  frisket,  and  ano. 
ther  sheet  is  applied.  As  soon  as  the 
frioket  first  mentioned  has  received  an 
imprint  from  the  types,  it  is  withdrawn 
by  the  operation  of  the  machinery  from  be- 
tween the  platten  and  form,  and  the  se- 
cond frisket  caused  to  pass  in  between 
the  platten  «pd  frame,  there  to  be  acted 
on  in  its  turn.  So  in  succession  each 
passes  out  from  between  the  platten  and 
frame  with  its  printed  sheet,  while  the 
other,  with  the  sheet  to  be  printed,  is 
made  to  pass  in  between  the  platten  and 
frame." 

49.  For  a  Double  Cylinder  Truck,  for 
Raising  Stone,  Timber,  dtc.  ;  Simon 
Frieze,  Waterloo,  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  August  23. 

This  truck  is  to  run  up  an  inclined  plane 
or  railway  formed  of  parallel  timbers, 
rising  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  thirty 
degrees.  Instead  of  four  wheels,  there 
are  to  be  two  rollers  turning  on  gudgeons, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  truck.  An  ofl- 
set  is  to  be  turned  down  at  each  end  of 
the  rollers,  to  form  a  shoulder,  or  flanch, 
to  keep  them  in  their  places  on  the  way^j. 
The  part  turned  down  is  to  be  cham- 
phered,  to  cniise  the  truck  to  keep  the 
track  the  more  readily.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  inclined  plane  there  is  to  be 
a  block  with  a  rope  passing  over  its 
sheave,  one  end  of  which  rope  is  attach, 
ed  to  the  truck,  and  the  other  drawn  by 
horses  or  other  animals,  to  raise  the  load. 

50.  For  a  Machine  for  Hulling  Clover 
and  other  small  Seeds  ;  Merit  Baily,  At- 
tleborough,  Bucks  countv,  Pennsylvania, 
August  23. 

51.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Joseph  B. 
Streeter,  Middlesex,  Yates  county,  New. 
York,  August  26. 

52.  For  Jointing  and  Manufacturing 
Staves  for  Barrels;  <&c. ;  Cyrus  M'Gro* 
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for,   Newport,    Sullivan    county,  New- 
[ampshire,  August  26. 

53.  For  an  improvement  in  the  surgi- 
cal instrument  called  a  Scarificator  ;  Geo. 
Tiemann,  city  of  New-York,  August  26. 
The  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  scarificator,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  patent,  appears  to  us  to  deserve 
the  appellation,  as  we  think  that,  both  m 
construction  and  in  operation,  it  will  be 
found  superior  to  those  made  either  in 
the  English  or  the  German  manner.  The 
patentee,  after  describing  the  usual  mode 
of  forming  this  instrument,  informs  us, 
that  the  principal  improvements  made  by 
him  are  the  use  of  pointed  lancets,  in- 
stead of  those  with  rounded  ends  ;  a  con- 
trivance for  using  them  with  more  exact- 
ness, and  so  as  to  cause  less  pain,  and 
produce  a  more  profuse  bleeding  than 
heretofore,  whilst  the  mechanism  is  more 
compact,  and  more  easily  kept  clean,  and 
in  order,  than  in  the  old  instrument. 

The  lancets,  instead  of  standing  in 
rows  upon  an  axis,  or  shaft,  are  all  fixed 
upon  a  flat  plate,  which  fits  into  a  box,  si- 
milar to  those  now  in  use,  but  smaller. 
For  the  purpose  of  moving  the  plates  con- 
taining  the  lancets,  an  axis  and  jointed 
levers  are  placed  under  it,  which  are  ope- 
rated  upon  by  suitable  springs,  and  other 
appendages,  that  are  fully  described,  and 
perfectly  represented  in  the  drawing. 
There  is  no  distinct  claim  made,  but  the 
difference  between  this  and  other  instru- 
ments for  the  same  purpose  is  clearly 
designated,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever respecting  the  points  upon  which 
the  dependence  for  originality  is  placed. 

54.  For.  Stoves  for  Bvrning  Coal  ; 
Abial  Smith,  North  Providence,  Provi- 
dence  county,  Rhode  Island,  August  27. 

55.  For  a  Threshing  Machine  ;  John 
Matthias,  Manchester,  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  August  27. 

56.  For  a  Bedstead  for  the  Sick  ;  Wm. 
Woolley,  city  of  New- York,  August  30. 
[For  a  description,  with  drawings,  see  p. 
74,  vol.  iv.,  of  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

1  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Green 
apply  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
branches  of  mechanics  in  this  country. 
We  certainly  have  the  talents  and  the 
enterprize,  and  only  want  patronage  from 
those  who  now. go  abroad  for  their  arti- 
cles,     .i.':--;.  -  '...■•.■■.■ 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 
On  the  construction  of  the  Barometer,  and 
^    other  Philosophical  Instruments,  in  this 
"■  country.    By  James  Green,  Philosophi- 
cal Instrument  Maker  in  Baltimore. 
To  Professor  Silliman : 

-Dear  Sir, — Early  after  the  publication 
of  No.  1,  Vol.  XXVII.,  of  your  very  va- 
luable Journal,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  an  article  on  the  construction  of  the 
Barometer;  and,  although  interested  in 
all  improvements  of  the  means  of  making 
philosophical  observations,  I  felt  particu- 
larly so  in  the  present  instance,  from 
having  received  an  order  on  account  of 
the  public  service  to  construct  a  Baro- 
meter  that  would  furnish  accurate  indi- 


cations of  atmospheric  pressure,  on  any 
plan  which  my  experience  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  might  approve. 

In  perusing  the  article,  I  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  coincidence  which 
existed  in  the  construction  of  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Durant's  instrument,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  Gay  Lussac's  Barometer  by 
M.  Bunten,  a  favorable  report  of  which 
was  read  before  the  French  Institute,  by 
Messrs.  Savart  and  Arago,  and  which 
subsequently  received  a  fiivorable  notice 
from  Baron  Humboldt,  who,  after  having 
used  the  instrument  during  a  travel 
through  Germany  of  several  months,  tes- 
tified to  its  efficiency  in  preventing  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  mercurial  col- 
umn. The  Globe  Portable  Barometer  of  | 
Mr.  Durant  seems  to  present  all  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  that  arrange- 
ment, with  some  additional  securities. 
However,  I  must  freely  confess  that  the 
gratification  which  a  Philosophical  In- 
strument Maker  might  be  presumed  to 
derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  was  in 
some  measure  diminished  by  discover- 
ing the  writer  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  there  existed  an  indifference  to  all 
eflforts  at  the  perfection  of  so  important 
an  instrument  as  the  Barometer,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer,  who,  I  hope, 
may  be  often  found  both  "willing  and 
able"  to  resort  to  all  the  precautionary 
means  necessary  to  insure  as  perfect  an 
instrument  as  practicable,  when  such  an 
instrument  is  wanted.  In  so  far  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  may  depend 
upon  the  boiling  of  the  mercury  in  his 
tube,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  with  him 
to  take  the  "patient  c«re"  required  in 
this  operation.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my 
uniform  practice  to  observe  this  precau- 
tion in  all  instances  where  such  accuracy 
was  desirable,  and  also  to  use  mercury 
that  had  been  redistilled. 

I  have  been  induced  to  state  these  facts, 
because,  from  the  tone  of  the  article  allu- 
ded to,  an  individual  who  might  desire  a 
perfect  instrument  would  be  brought  na- 
turally to  the  inference,  that  in  as  much 
as  good  Barometers  are  constantly  being 
made  somewhere,  if  he  cannot  obtain  one 
here,  he  can  do  so  abroad. 

I  do  not  suppose,  howerer,  that  either 
yourself  or  the  writer  would  wish  to  in. 
crease  the  already  unfavorable  prepos- 
session  which  to  some  extent  exists,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  instrument  makers 
of  this  country.  They  labor,  it  is  true, 
under  disadvantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  parts  of  a  philosophical  appara- 
tus, which  are  not  experienced  elsewhere. 
But  the  Barometer  does  not  belong  to 
this  class.  In  its  construction  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
principles  it  involves,  and  that  facility  of 
manipulation  which  experience  usually 
yields. 

On  visiting  London  and  Paris  in  the 
years  1830  and  '31,  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  the  great  advantages 
which  those  cities  afford  for  improvement 
in  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  the  colla- 
tion of  philosophical  fects,  and  while 
there,  being  engaged  in  some  experimen- 
tal observations  on  the  construction  of 


the  Pyrometer,  I  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  most  deservedly  distin- 
guished instrument  makers  of  the  former 
city,  who  I  found  entertained  a  more  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand  for  good  instruments  in  the  United 
States  than  my  experience  authorized  ; 
that  opinion  doubtless  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent orders  he  received  to  furnish  such 
for  this  country.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  many  of  these  were  of  a  cha- 
racter that  could  have  been  readily  fur- 
nished  here,  had  there  existed  that  confi. 
dence  which  many  of  our  own  workmen 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Conceding,  however,  tlie  imperfections 
of  the  ordinarily  manufactured  Barome- 
ter,  I  cannot  join  with  the  writer  in  at- 
tributing to  this  circumstance  mainly  the 
existing  neglect  of  so  useful  an  instru- 
ment, when  used  as  a  weather  glass  ;  but 
would  rather  refer  it  to  the  lengthened  se- 
ries of  observations  it  is  necessary  to 
make  in  every  particular  place,  before 
such  satisfactorj'  general  rules  can  be  de- 
duced as  will  enable  us  to  infer  from  spe- 
cific movements  in  the  barometric  column 
definite  changes  of  weather,  few  persons 
being  found  willing  to  make  periodically 
precise  observations. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark, that  in  view  of  the  advancement 
of  meteorological  science,  the  want  of 
uniformity  both  in  the  principle  and  con- 
struction of  the  various  instruments  usi^d 
throughout  this  extensive  country,  in  or- 
der  to  furnish  correct  meteorological  ta- 
bles,  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  any 
plan  that  could  be  suggested,  which  might 
obviate  this  difficulty,  i>y  establishing  such 
uniformity,  would  doubtless  materially  en- 
hance the  value  of  these  records  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  10th,  1834. 


Effects  of  Lime  on  Fish.  —  As  a 
barge  laden  with  lime  was  proceeding  up 
the  Ouse,  from  Lewes,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  it  sunk  near  Barcombe.  The 
effect  on  the  fish  in  the  river  was  in- 
stantly manifested.  Hundreds  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  a  great  number  were 
taken  by  hand.  Pike  were  seen  darting 
about  in  great  agony ;  and  most'  of  the 
finny  tribe  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  the  accident  occurred  were  ren- 
dered blind,  from  the  burning  nature  of 
the  lime.  It  is  calculated  that  some 
thousands  of  fish  perished.  —  [Scientific 
Tracts.] 

An  Aid  to  Learning. — In  the  royal 
printing  office  of  Paris,  there  are  types 
of   fifty-six    oriental    alphabets,    compre- 
bending  all  the  known  characters  of  the 
languages   of    Asia,   ancient  as    well  as 
modern  ;  and  sixteen  alphabets  of  those 
of  European  nations,  who  do  not  employ 
the  Roman  letters.     There  are  forty-six 
fonts  of  various  forms  and  sizes.     All  the 
presses  in  the  establishment  are  able  to 
throw  off  278,000  sheets  a  day,  equal  to 
9,266  volumes  8vo,  of  30  sheets  each. 
The  number  of  printers  engaged   in   the 
office  is  three  hundred  and  fifty. — [lb.] 
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TuANSpoRTATioN  ON  Railroads. — We  earnest- 
ly invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
elated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  PhiladeU 
phia  paper: 

••Oo  Wednesday,  last  week,  n  train  of  3S  cars 
laden  almost  exclusively  wiih  dry  goods,  lor  the 
far  West,  left  this  ci-y,  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road We  learn  from  the  Collector,  that  the 
goods  carried  by  tliis  train,  weighed  114.8S41b8. 
(naarly  58  ton^.)  After  the  6th  of  April,  there 
will  be  9  locomoiive  engines,  running  between 
thts  city  and  Columbia,  daily." 

On  this  road  there  are  not  only  two  inclined 
planes,butali.o  grades  of  ascent  constantly  pas«ad 
with  locomotive  •ngines.  at  a  rate  of  acclivity 
equal  to  45  feet  in  the  mile.  And  yet  emissa- 
ri«s  who  have  been  sent  from  Albany  to  our  city. 
M  dissuade  "ur  capitalists  Irom  subdcribing  to  the 
•tock  oi  the  New  Yotk  and  Erie  Ruil  Road, 
venture  to  aeserf,  that  a  railroad  exceeding 
in  atcl.vity  iwen-y  leet  to  ihe  mile,  cat. not  be 
auv«ntai:e  ■u.'';y  used  fwr  ihc  iran.-portation  of  i.ier. 

ebandise. 

Of  he  483  milea  oi  the  Erie  Railroad,  upwards 
of  4U>  >iKits»  'ittVe  urudes  ot  a«c«ni  less  than  40 
feet  to  the  mile,  54  mile  are  on  n  dead  level,  and 
16'j  miles  are  at  rates  less  than  10  tc  timhe  mile- 
Cit«n«  J.iielligtni  cinaens  ot  this  nietrop<ilis, 
ia  the  fa-e  of  these  and  other  important  lacis,  be 
induced  t»  listen  to  the  assestions  ol  men  who 
I^ave  neither  the  patriotism  to  aid  the  work,  by 
loaning  tho  credit  of  the  St.iio  upon  undoubted  se- 
curity ;  uor  the  liberalit>  to  leave  the  company 
to  make  it  at  their  own  risk? 

For  our  part  we  believe  that  tho  company's  suo. 
Bcription  books  will  soon  put  at  rest  all  doubts 
npon  this  subject.  O* 

Oraat  laiprovtment  on  Railways, — The  Balti- 
more Gazette  eays  :    "  We   noticed  in  December 
Isst  the  successful  attempt  to  pass  a  L<  coinoiive 
ateam  engine,  by  its  own  power,  with  a  moderate 
load  attached    to  it,    over  the   inclineti  planes  at 
Parr'd  Ridge,  on   the  Baltimora  and    Onio  Rail 
road  ;  one  of  which  has  an  acclivity  of  about  two 
hundred    and  sixty    feet  in  a  mile.     Since    that 
time,  the  successlul   running  of  the  Locomotive 
Engine,  during  a  season  well  adapted  to  furnish 
foil  opportunity  to  test  all    kinds  of  difficulties, 
that  might  be  cauacd  by  the  weather — has  result- 
ed in  the  s&tisfac'ory  and    eniire  conviction,  that 
Locomotive  gleam  Engines  can  he  conatructed,  on 
the  plan  adopted  and  now  pursued,  at  the  Manu- 
factory of  Machinery  of  tht  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad    Company  in    this  city,    each  of  which 
engines,  with  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel, 
will    be  capable   of  transporting,  with  certainty 
and  safety,  one    hundred   passengers  with     the 
requisite  cars  to  contain    them,  up    an  inclined 
plane  ascending  one  hundred  feel  in  the  mile,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an   hour.     This  triumphant 
and   highly  important  result   furniabes  additional 
evidence,  in    this  age  of  wonderful  discoveries, 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam 
power — tho  extent  of  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble even  to    imagine — as  every    moHth,    every 
week,  brings  ta   view,  and  into    p;actic8l    uao, 
eome  new  benefit  conferred  on  man  by  the  aid  of 
this  powerful  agent. 

The  obvious  benefits,  and  they* may  truly  be 
said  to  be  immense  in  their  extent — which  will 
be  derived  from  the  result  thus  ascertained,  are 
great  reduction  in  the  expen<6  of  graduating  the 
road  beds  on  most  routes  for  railways,  which  in 
countries  even  moderately  undulating,  will 
probably  be  at  least  fifty  per  cent — and  great  in- 
crease of  practicable  routes  lor  the  location  of 
railways  capable  of  being  used  bcnrlicinlly  with- 
out the  aid  of  stationary  power.  It  i-j  now  be- 
lieved to  be  not  -merely  probable,  but  in  laci 
beyond  a  rsasonablo  doubt,  that  a  nnite  will  be 
found  on  examination,  for  the  continuance  of  tho 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  river, 
free  from  all  inclined  planes  that  may  not  be 
passed  over  without  the  aid  of  stationary  power. 
It   is   also  not    less    confidently   btlieVcd,  that 


passengers  can  be    conveyed  the  whole  distance 
in  each  direction  in  twenty-four  hours." 

The  application  of  steam  power,  to  Railroads 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  American  : 

I  find,  Sir,  in  the  BuSfah  Whig  of  tho  1st  of 
April,  the  following  notice  of  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad : 

The  application  to  our  Legislature  for  a  loan  to 
assist  in  constructing  the  chartered  Railroad 
through  the  Southern  tier  of  counties  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  was  rejected  in  the  As- 
sembly, on  the  2Uih  ult.,  by  a  vote  oi  61  to  45. 

Thi«  result,  mo  see  by  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, is  taken  very  much  to  heart,  by  those  who 
huO  luolied  for  a  diffe  ent  result.  Wv  could 
Miah,  ourselves,  the  bill  had  taken  a  diD'erent 
course.  Thf  pr- jeut  of  this  road  uas  claimed 
ail  one,  the  c-ilrryitit!  out  ol  which  would  t>e  of  the 
liilfbest  imporiance  to  the  city  oi  New  York.  I: 
might  have  been  wpIi  then — inasmuch  a«  the 
Coiiinion  Cuunoil  ot  New  York  had  seen  fit  lo 
lake  s  line  action  upon  the  6Ut>jeci, — lo  have 
passed  ilie  ttill,  fo  amended  us  lo  authorize  th  - 
Corporation  of  Nnw  York  to  raise,  by  loan,  on 
lie  lu'ih  ol  ihe  CI!),  ihe  tuu  millions  required, 
and  loan  it  to  ilie  company. 

but  the  iru-h  is  ti  p  plan  is  uf  no  value  in  itself 
— the  road  not  Mor  h  the  making.  Benjamin 
Wrighi'H  Report  ot  the  siirvu;  ol  thui  Rouu  la 
conclusive  on  this  point.  This  it  is  wliii  h  has 
killed  alt  the  coiihdei'ce  that  ever  was  in  the 
scheme.  We  deny  not  to  the  many  Viiluable  men 
III  New  Yolk  eiigaj^eU  in  rhis  underisKing,  good 
sense  and  s<iund  discretion  in  those  matters  which 
pertain  to  their  pursuits,  iliere  ;  but  mis  does  not 
fit  them  lor  every  thing.  They  talk  ol  using  that 
Ituad.  if  constructed,  in  winii:r!  Was  it  because 
an  Omnibus  can  truvers  Wall  street  all  the  year  ? 
They  should  know,  and  should  reflect  that  the 
winter  snows  fall  deep,  in  the  mo  iniains  along 
that  rou'e ;  and  that  the  Rail,  if  laid,  where  ii 
winds  round  the  sharp  acclivities  of  these  moun- 
taina,  ••  upon  curves  of  no  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  radius,'*would  often  lie  hurried  beneath  shape 
less  drifts,  while  at  others  the  ice  would  form  far 
above  the  surface.  Then  I  he  route,  too,  ia  longer 
from  New  York  to  Dunkirk  than  by  way  of  Al- 
bany and  BufTdlo,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  !  No, 
no ;  the  scheme  of  a  RaiUroad,  by  that  route,  is  a 
visionary  one  ;  useless  to  New  York,  if  made, — 
useless  to  the  country  through  which  it  would 
pass — useless  to  the  west.  Mr.  Wright  has  put 
the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  the  thing  so  that 
nothing  seems  likely  to  remove  it ;  and  gentlemen 
should  louk  at  the  subject  as  if  it  were  a  question 
of  science,  controlable,  of  course,  by  the  known 
laws  of  traction  and  gravity,  and  subject  to  the 
known  action  of  the  elements.  Viewed  in  this 
light  it  shows  itself  not  dependent  upon  the 
votes  of  a  Legislative  body  ;  it  is  condemned  by 
physical  laws,  which  legislative  enactments  can. 
not  remove.  A  Rail-road  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo could  be  used  more  months  in  the  year, 
and,  with  the  Hudson  would  convey  property 
quicker  to  New  York,  than  the  proposed  road, 
if  made. 

If  gentlemen  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  will 
look  calmly  at  this  question,  and  compare  it  with 
mathematical  demonstration,  instead  of  flying  out 
into  "hot  and  furious  condemnation"  of  us,  for 
these  remarks,  they  will  arrive  at  tho  same  con 
elusions  to  which  our  inquiries  have  brought  us, 
in  the  matter. 

Even  if  it  were  true,  which  is  not  admitted, 
that  the  road  could  not  be  used  in  winter,  its  op. 
ponents  will  hardly  pretend  that  it  will  be  ob- 
structed by  snow  and  ice  until  June — or  even  unt  I 
May — or  indeed,  until  the  1st  of  April — and  per. 
haps  they  will  admit  that  it  would  be  obstructed 
only  for  a  few  weeks,  or  ju?t  long  enough  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  continued  intercourse. 

The  following  reference  to  the  subject,  from 
the  Pittsburg  Gaaeite,  shows  conclusively  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  this  city,  and  to  the 
Southern  counties.     What  ia  most  surprizing  to 


me  is,  that  all  works  which  do  not  pass  through 
Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  are  impracticable 
— •<  ot  no  valae  in  themselvea," — and  '*not  worth 
making-"  :'^'^:'"^.'V':-' 

Oi.EAN  AND  Buffalo. — Having  had  some  cnri. 
osity  to  know  st  what  time  navigation  of  the  AU 
Icghany  river  from  Olean  to  Pittsburgh  usually 
commences  in  the  spring,  we  yesterday  called  on 
Mr.  Joseph  Welsh,  who  keeps  the  tavern  at 
which  many  p<irsons  from  that  country  stop.^to 
get  inform-ition  on  that  point.  In  reply  to  our 
que.ition,  be  furnished  us  the  following  staiemeat, 
taken  from  his  books.  The  first  arrival  from 
Olean  was,  in  1831,  on  the  30th  of  March. 

1832,  '•      15th  " 

1833,  •'      31»t  " 

1834,  ••      20th  •• 

We  believe  thdi  the  harbor  at  Buflral'>  is  not 
usually  open  before  about  the  first  of  May. or  cer- 
(ainly  not  earlier  than  the  24  h  of  April.  So  that 
New  York  would  have  an  outlet  to  the  Ohio,  by 
(he  way  ol  Ooan,  at  Ivasi  one  month  earlier  than 
by  Uutfalu.  In  ilia*,  time  a  steamboat  could  ran 
Irom  Olean  to  St.  Louis,  ditcharge  and  rtetive 
cargo  iiierc,  and  return  to  Olean. 

The  dates  abivu  mentioned  are  the  times  when 
rafm  arrived  ut  PiMsburgh  from  Olean,  so  thatthey 
must  have  leii  the  latter  place  five  or  six  days 
earlier.  TijIS  stuienient  ol  lact^  exhibits  the  im» 
portance  ul  ihe  Rocliebter  and  Olitan  Canal,  and 
the  Erie  Ra  I  Road  in  a  Flrong  light. — [Piitt. 
buruh  Gazette. j 

Since  writing  the  above  paragaph,  we  noticed 
iha  the  Legialaiure  of  New  York  have  rejected 
the  bill  in  r  ilation  to  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Riiilroad. 

The  I  eglect  to  make  this  road  will  deprive  the 
city  of  New  York  of  some  of  the  advantages 
which  it  might  enjoy  by  the  navigation  of  the  Al. 
leghony  from  Olean. 

TUe  New  York  Canal,  not  usually  being  open 
before  the  15th  of  April,  that  is,about  three  weeks 
later  than  the  average  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Allegheny  river  from  Olean.  The  Railroad,  be-. 
iig  available  earlier,  would  be  adopted  to  deliver 
merchandize  at  Olean,  until  the  Canal  would  be 
opened. 

If  "  Benjamin  WrighCs  report  is  conclusive  on 
this  point,  *•  that  it  is  not  worth  making  and  of 
no  value  in  itself'  it  is  also  conclusive  en  an- 
other point — as  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  will  learn, 
viz.,  that  the  road,  when  made,  will  operate  as  a 
machine  by  which  business  men  may  clear  the 
ice  in  Buffalo  harbor — alth>>ugh  it  may  be  some- 
what difiicult  for  them  to  clear  the  harbor  of  ice — 
before  the  first  of  May.  M. 

The  cnrrespondem  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer 
writes  that  the  bill  reported  fionm  select  conunittec, 
byMr.  Hcston,  entitled  "an  act  to  impiove  the 
St  itc  by  Railroads  and  C.in^ls,"  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45. 

Chesapeakk  and  Ohio  Canal. — We  leam 
from  the  Williamsport  Banner  of  Saturday,  that 
the  water  was  let  into  the  Ciinal  below  that  place 
on  the  1st  inst.,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  a  ve- 
ry few  days  tho  Canal  would  be  navigable  the 
whole  distance  from  Dam  No.  5,  above  Williamr. 
port,  to  Washington  City,  (about  110  miles.) — 
The  Banner  sif- :  tho  basen,  at  the  foot  of  Po. 
tomac  sticet,  lias  been,  for  upwards  of  a  week 
paki,  crowded  with  boats,  arks,  &c.  laden  with 
coal  and  flour,  and  that  the  busy,  bustling  ap- 
pearance which  the  arrival  of  the  boats  has  given 
to  that  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canal,  is  truly  gratifying,  and  brings  to  mind 
the  wharves  of  a  commercial  city.  No  breach 
had  occurred  in  the  CannI,  either  above  or  be 
low  that  town,  since  the  adn*ission  of  the  water. 

That  part  of  the  work  spoken  of  above  is 
new,  and  the  water  has  now  been  let  into  it  for 
ihe  first  time.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  construction  that  it  has  s'ood  the 
test  of  :he  first  admission  of  the  water,  although 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  can  stand  the 
'  searching  operation'  so  far  as  to  remain  alto- 
gether free  from  leaks  before  the  work  becomsti 
thoroughly  settled  by  use. — [Nat.  Intel.]        <t-.  - 
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TAe  firtt  arritial  at  Cleveland — The  Cleve- 
l.nd  (O.)  Herald  of  ihe  21sl  uh.  says,— "The 
fchr.  John  Q.  Adams  arrived  ai  ihi»  port  from 
Sandusky  last  evening.  She  reports  that  the 
navigation  between  the  two  placea  was  unob- 
■tructed.  The  Atlantic  which,  she  spoke  <>"  •>" 
passace  down,  is  hourly  expected.  The  John 
Q.  Adams  is  the  first  vessel  which  has  arrived 
this  season." 

Lake  Ontaria— The  navigation  of  this  lake 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  for  the  season. 
A  achr-ai  rived  at  Oswego,  from  Toronto,  on 
the  31st  ult.  Both  harbors  are  free  from  ice. 
a*  are  also  Port  Dalhousie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wetland  canal,  and  the  canal  itself  aa  lar  as  St. 
Catharine's.  The  Oswego  Palladium  of  the  lat 
insi.says  that  several  schrs.  were  read^for  sea, 
and  would  sail  on  that  day  ;  and  that  that  port  has 
never  exhibited  bo  gieat  a  promise  of  buisness  so 
early  in  the  season.— [Argus.] 

The  first  engine  has  been  placed  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Greenwich  Railway,  preparatory  to  the 
Easter  fair;  about  30  dollnrs  per  day  haa  been 
received  tor  penny  passcngors  alone  by  ihe/oot- 
path  to  Greenwich. 

A  novel  machine  was  a  few  days  ago  exhibit, 
•d  in  the  Kennington  and  Clapham  roads.  It 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  carriage-wheel  which  car- 
ries a  Railroad  tor  itself,  upon  whicn  the  car- 
riage  travels  with  great  facility  and  qiiickneas. — 
It  was  composed  of  a  jointed  square  instead  of  a 
circle,  and  has  four  rollers,  not  touchiag  the 
road,  and  four  feet  which  al  emately  come  to  the 
ground,  producing  a  kind  of  walking  and  escap. 
ing  obstacles.  We  understand  it  is  the  invention 
01  Lewis  Gompertz,  Esq.  Should  these  machines 
be  adopted,  probably  common  Railroads  may  be 
partially  or  wholly  dispensed  with. 


[From  the  New-England  Farmer.] 

■     .-.         COLD    WEATHER. 

[Continued  from  page  192.] 

I  have  said  that  the  air  being  heavier  and 
more  dense  in  valleys  is  capable  of  contain, 
ing  more  cold  and  frost,  ^d  I  frankly 
confess  I  am  somewhat  a  heretic  with  res- 
pect to  the  theory  that  cold  or  frost  is  a 
mere  negative  of  heat.  From  a  longcour.se 
of  observation  on  the  effects  of  frost  on  the 
various  phenomena  connected  Avidi  it,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  frost  i  ^ 
bomething  positive,  something  material, 
capable  of  attracting  and  being  attracted. 
And  I  think  the  various  phenomena  of  frost 
are  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained 
by  this  hypothesis  than  on  the  other. 

I  know  that  air,  being  a  conductor  of 
heat,  will  sometimes  when  rapidly  applied 
to  a  substance  conduct  off  the  heat,  so  as 
to  produce  frost.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  frost  is  not  material.  It  only  proves 
that  when  the  heat,  the  antagonist  princi- 
ple of  frost,  is  drawing  off,  frost  as  a  sub- 
stance makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  spring  and  fall,  when  we  are 
afraid,  from  the  coldness  of  the  day,  that 
there  will  be  frost,  if  a  brisk  breeze  springs 
up  towards  night  or  in  the  evening,  our 
fears  cease,  and  no  frost  ensues. 

Every  person,  who  makes  much  observa- 
tion respecting  the  effects  of  frost,  knows 
that  in  the  fall,  when  'cold  weather  com- 
mences, that  in  a  field  of  potatoes,  a  slight 
breeze  of  air  will  protect  the  hills  a  little 
elevated  above  the  others,  while  those  hills 
not  more  than  three  feet  from  them,  and 
depressed  six  inches  below  'them,  so  that 
they  cannot  feel  the  influence  of  the  breeze, 
are  much  injured  — thj  higher  hills  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  breeze  upon  the  lewer. 

Every  person  in  Vermont  knows  that  the 
frost  falls  later  in  the  spring,  and  earlier  in 
the  fall,  ia  the  valleys  than  on  the  hills,  un. 
less  there  be  a  fog  in  the  valleys  to  prevent 
It.     .\nd  there  is  almost  always  less  motion 


in  the  air  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  high 
lands.  Why  in  these  cases  should  not  t^e 
brisk  air  on  the  hills  conduct  off  the  heat 
so  as  to  prevent  frost,  while  it  lights  on  the 
lower  ground,  when  there  is  scarce  any 
motion  in  the  air. 

I  will  mention  one  more  fact  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Some  years  since  I  saw 
in  the  paper  that  a  person  hung  a  pail  of 
water  on  a  favorhe  fruit  tree,  while  in 
blossom,  to  protect  it  from  frost.  At  the 
time,  I  supposed  that  if  it  could  have  any 
effect  it  must  be  by  creating  a  miniature 
fog.  . ^ 

Now  for  the  fact  —  a  few  years  since  I 
was  deliberating  where  I  should  place  some 
early  potatoes  for  seed,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  frost,  and  from  being  mixed  with  other 
potatoes.  I  was  advised  to  put  them  into 
a  cellar,  "where  there  was  a  water  cisieru  ; 
this  was  the  coldest  Cellar  under  my  house. 
But  I  adopted  the  advice,  and  have  pursued 
the  practice  ever  since.  On  the  4th  of 
January  the  water  froze  over  in  the  cistern, 
and  within  two  days  the  ice  was  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick.  I  then  thought  of  my 
potatoes,  and  supposed  them  worthless. 
But  they  were  not  touched  by  the  frost. 
Was  this  because  the  air  conducted  the 
heat  from  the  water  to  the  potatoes?  If  so, 
why  did  it  not  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
potatoes  ?  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  >vater 
attracted  the  frost,  if  a  material  thing, 
with  greater  power  than  the  potatoes  pos- 
sessed ? 

I  have  slated  the  foregoing  facts,  that 
you  and  your  readers  may  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  them,  and  not  to  support 
any  vague  theory  of  my  own.  And  as  it  is 
not  my  intention  nor  wish  to  disturb  the 
long  repose  of  the  theory  alluded  to,  I  will 
stop  here,  and  subscribe  myself,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  A  Vermontek. 

Jan.  14,  1835. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the 
New-England  Farmer  of  Jan.  21st  has 
come.  And  to  your  annoyance,  and  pos. 
sibly  that  of  your  readers,  I  have  read  the 
communication  of  A.  G.  in  it,  upon  which 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks. 

A.  G.  says,  that  the  greater  density  of 
the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  degree 
of  cold  in  the  valleys.  I  certainly  shall  not 
quarrel  with  this,  for  it  is  the  only  reason 
I  have  assigned  for  it  in  calm  weather. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  reasons 
for  that  effect.  He  says  that  air  is  a  great 
conductor  of  heat.  That  is  true.  But  how 
does  this,  by  itself,  account  for  the  greater 
degree  of  cold  in  the  valleys.  From  what, 
at  such  times,  does  it  conduct  it.'  As  to 
this  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  It  may,  if 
possible,  conduct  it  from  the  frozen  earth, 
colder  than  itself.  But  at  any  rate,  the  heat 
which  it  conducts  from  the  frozen  earth, 
must  be  in  very  small  quantities,  and  a 
very  cold  kind  of  heat. 

Although  the  air  frequently  robs  us,  in 
these  hyperborean  regions,  of  more  heat  than 
we  well  know  how  to  spare,  yet  I  doubt, 
whether  we  ought  to  charge  all  the  incon- 
venience we  feel  from  frost  to  the  air. 

A.  G.  says  in  answer  to  Mr.  Breck's 
second  question,  that  he  thinks  if  there  had 
been  wind  on  Sunday  mcrning  there  would 
have  been  very  little  difirrcnco  in  the  cold, 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  ;  and  adduces 
theoretical  arguments  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  But  these  arguments  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  I  have  stated  —  facts 
well  known  in  Vermont  since  the  multipli- 
cation of  thermometers. 

The  causes  assigned  for  cold  and  frost 
are,  generally,  mere  theory,  and  present  the 
finest  topics  imaginable  for  dieputation,  as 


they  cannot  be  brought  to  the  "  searching" 
test  ot  facts. 

— ^^  -   a         _ 

By  the  Editor.— The  facts  above  stated 
by  our  respected  correspondent,  are,  some 
of  them,  new  to  us,  and  the  knowledge  they 
convey  may  be  of  much  practical  utility  in 
agriculture  and  rural  economy.  We  do  not, 
however,  altogether  coincide  with  biro  re- 
specting the  causes  of  some  of  the  effecttt 
which  have  met  the  attentiou  of  hit  ob- 
serving mind.  For  instance,  we  believe 
that  cold  or  frost  is  nothing  but  the  want 
of  or  rather  a  less  degree  of  heat.  Like- 
wise, we  are  of  opinion  that  tie  heat  given 
out  by  water  while  freezing  saved  his  po- 
tatoes from  frost.  But  we  have  not  at 
present  time  nor  room  to  give  the  reasons 
for  our  belief;  and  this  is  not  of  much  con. 
sequence,  since  facts  are  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  theories.  We  hope,  some 
time,  to  resume  the  subject,  with  allusion 
to  the  valuable  facts  with  which  we  have 
been  obliged  by  "  A  Verinonter ;"  and  solicit 
the  continuance  of  his  favors  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  for  which  we  are  already 
much  his  debtor. 

[From  the  Caliivatur.] 
RootCclture  presents  many  advanta. 
ges  to  the  stock  farmer.  Roots  are  less  ex- 
hausting to  the  [soil  than  grain  ;  they  are 
admirably  fitted  to  form  a  part  of  a  course 
of  crops  ;  are  very  beneficial  in  pulverizing 
the  soil ;  afford  abundance  of  food  for  grain ; 
and  serve  to  augment  and  improve  the 
valuable  product  of  the  cattle  yard.  An 
acre  of  ground,  under  good  culture,  will 
produce,  on  a  fair  average,  twenty  tons  of 
Swcdi-h  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  carrots, 
parsnips,  or  potatoes.  Supposing  a  lean 
animal  to  consume  one  bushel  a  day,  and  a 
fattening  animal  two  bushels,  the  produce 
of  an  acre  will  then  subsist  three  lean  bul-  ^ 
locks  110  days,  nearly  the  period  of  our 
winter,  and  three  -fatting  ones  ad  days. 
We  merely  assume  these  as  reasonable 
data,  and  ask  if  the  result  does  not  prove 
the  profitableness  of  their  culture.  But  we 
are  not  permitted  to  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  tried  them,  and  whose  continu. 
ance  in  the  culture  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
value.  Roots  enter  largely  into  the  system 
of  Flemish  husbandry,  which  h.Ts  been  ex- 
tolled as  inferior  to  none  other ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  Groat  Britain,  turnips  are  con- 
sidered the  basis  of  profitable  farming.  In 
our  country,  root  culture  is  winning  its 
way  to  notice  and  to  favor.  Few  who  nave 
managed  it  judiciously  have  been  willing 
to  relinquish  it ;  while  others  are  annually 
commencing  it.  The  gfreat  obstacles  to 
the  more  rapid  extension  of  the  culture 
among  us  is  the  want  of  experience,  ibe 
want  of  proper  impUments,  as  drill  bar- 
rows, cultivators,  &c.,  and  the  labor  of  se- 
curing the  crop  in  winter.  The  appatent 
magnitude  of  these  obstacles  is  daily  di- 
minishing, and  we  shall  ere  long  discm'er,' 
that  root  crops  may  be  cultivated,  «nd  se- 
cured for  winter  use,  as  easily  as  other  farm 
crops  We  have  had  very  little  experience 
in  cultivating  carrot*,  parsnips  or  mangel 
wurzel,  as  field  crops ;  but  the  Swedish  tur- 
nip has  been  a  favorite  crop  for  scroe 
years:  and  we  can  truly  say,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  sure  .md  profitable  that  we 
have  taken'  from  our  grounds. 

Wlt«E      FROM     THB     CoMMOH    BrAMRLE. 

Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of 
honey  and  six  of  wator,  boiled,  strained, 
and  left  to  ferment,  thou  boiled  again,  and 
put  in  casks  to  ferment,  are  said  to  produce 
an  excellent  wine. — [Receuil  Industriel.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tub  Sacrbd  History  or  the  World.  Br 
Sharon  TuRNKR.  Vol.  2d.  Harper  &  Broth- 
CRS. — The  continuation  of  this  admirable  seriea 
of  lattera,  wHl  be  weleoaied  with  pleasure  by 
those  who  hove  perused  the  first  volume  of  Tur- 
ner's outlines,  and  appreciated  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  ao  folicitomlv  blended  in  thia  ex- 
cellent  work.  The  volume  before  us  carries  on 
the  investigation  commenced  in  that  which  pre- 
ceded it;  and  the  chief  object  of  its  ingenious  and 
lear.ied  author  has  been  to  observe  and  dcline* 
•te  the  divine  econoniy  in  its  more  special  refer, 
•nee  to  mankind,  and  to  exhibit  the  plans  and 
principles  and  purposes  which  seem  to  have  been 
pursued  in  respect  to  them  and  to  the  progress 
of  human  nature  in  their  successive  generations. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  the  most  abundant  il. 
lustration  derived  from  the  most  diversified  sour- 
ces ;  and  the  faahionable  productions  of  the  day-  - 
the  novels,  poems,  and  travels  of  the  last  few 
yeara — have  supjilied  the  philosophical  genius 
of  the  author  with  annotations  not  less  striking 
than  those  which  he  often  derives  from  the  most 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  and  pagan  writers. — 
There  ore  some  minds  which  see  good  in  every 
thing,  which  find  flowers  in  barren  places,  and 
draw  wholesome  nourishment  from  sources 
whick  are  only  fraught  with  baneful  properties 
for  others.  To  such  minds,  when  bent  upon  a 
task  like  that  ao  happily  accomplished  by  Mr.Tur. 
tier,  the  familiar  ways  of  life  supply  an  inex- 
haustable  store-house  and  armory;  and  while 
building  up  the  muniments  of  religion  from  the 
Very  material8,often,tliat  others  have  crrayed  for 
its  destruction,  they  meet  infidelity  where  its  at. 
tacks  are  most  dangeroua  and  insinuating,  and 
crush  the  assailant,  as  il  were,  upon  our  own 
bearth-stones. 

The  following  view  of  the  position  of  our  firs' 
parents  in  Paradise  and  of  the  nature  of  the  triaho 
which  they  were  sul  jected,  affords  a  most  simple, 
satisfactory,  and  beautiful  series  of  comments  up. 
on  one  of  the  most  important  pans  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  work  before  us :  * 

But  although  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
and  evil  in  our  actions  and  emotions  is  essential, 
both  to  right  and  conduct  and  to  happy  life,  yet 
therd  is  also  another  circumstance,  which  daily 
experience,  with  odr  own  consciousness  proves 
to  be  as  indispensable,  and  this  is  self-govern. 
MKNT  ;  the  power  and  will  of  spontaneous  self- 
regulation  ;  the  habit  of  always  doing  what  pre- 
cept, information,  and  reason  show  us  to  be  ne- 
cessary. No  one  can  donbt  how  impossible  it  is 
lor  any  one  to  act  morally  or  rationally,  if  this 
main  element  of  all  rectitude  and  comfort  be 
omitted. 

We  see  and  feel  its  importance  every  hour.  In 
the  present  ago  of  the  world,  we  are  living,  as  it 
were,  in  an  ocean  of  moral  truth,  ever  flowing 
about  us,  and  bathing  our  eyes,  and  ears,  and  in- 
tellectual feeling,  wherever  wo  move  or  act. — 
Every  ceusure  is  precept,  and  who  is  without 
censure  rs?  Every  advice  is  tuition,  and  who  is 
wanting  in  advisers  7  Conversation  is  mostly  a 
series  of  criticism  on  others  ;  and  thus  we  are  all 
lecturing  and  hearing  lectures  almost  every  time 
we  meet.  But  does  this  influx  and  exercise  of 
moral  tutorage  produce  in  any  a  correspondent 
Tightness  of  conduct  I  Is  this  at  any  time  pro. 
j>oriioned  to  our  knowledge  of  what  it  ought  to 
"be  7  Do  we  perform  the  things  we  ought  to  do, 
and  abfetain  from  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  because 
we  are  fully  apprixcd  of  the  duty,  and  of  the  con. 
sequences  which  will  follow  its  neglect  orinfrac 
tion  ?  The  aoswer  is  patent  to  us  all  ia  our  daily 


memory  and  consciousness.  We  follow  too  much 
the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  heart.  We 
have  the  abundant  knowledge  ;  we  have  even  the 
convinced  judgment ;  but  we  have  not  the  neces. 
sary  sell-government.  For  this  reason,  we  err 
and  stray  from  His  ways,  who  would  by  them 
lead  us  to  increasing  happineas.  We  ofTeud 
against  his  laws,  although  their  wise  and  benev- 
olent operations  would,  if  they  were  universally 
observed,  soon  expunge  all  evil  from  human  life 
and  human  nature  ;  and  were  meant  and  given  to 
us  to  do.  It  is  this  want  of  self-government, 
which  ia  the  source  of  so  much  that  is  annoying 
and  pernicious  in  every  descendant  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  it  was  as  requisite  to  them  as  it  is  at 
this  moment  to  ourselves.  All  laws,  and  pre. 
cepts,  and  instruction,  are  but  words  without  it. 
It  must  produce  and  therefore  precede  the  obe- 
dience which  is  desired,  and  the  moral  conduct 
on  all  occasions,  which  will  be  ao  advantageous, 
and  is  to  every  one  so  honorable.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  foreseeing  act  of  his  divine  wisdom,  and 
not  less  of  his  philanthropy,  that  their  Creator 
began  his  benign  education  of  his  new  creatures, 
by  the  mild  imposition  of  one  command — whose- 
direct  object  was,  by  an  caay  and  daily  efibrt,  to 
lead  them  gently  to  the  momentous  habit  of  con 
linual  self  government ;  of  restraining  natural  in- 
clinalion  by  reason  and  recollection  ;  of  regulat. 
ing  their  desires  and  gratifications,  in  conformity 
to  rules  and  tuitions  ;  of  feeling  sensorial  excite- 
ment,  and  yet  of  preventing  it  from  over-ruling 
their  will  and  from  governing  their  conduct. 
•  «  »  • 

All  intellectual  life  in  human  beings,  or  in  any 
other,  must  be  guided  by  the  judgment  and  by 
moral  principle,  and  therefore  by  continual  aelf- 
restraint  and  by  the  proper  modifications.  How 
rigidly  do  we  exact  it  from  our  domesticated 
animals  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  their  self-govern- 
ment, and  of  their  acquired  habits  of  obedience, 
how  much  self-restraint  do  they  not  at  least  learu 
to  exercise,  and  become  in  this  respect  a  pattern 
to  us  their  instructers  ! 

To  the  human  race  self-government,  according 
to  appointed  rules,  to  socially  exacted  observ- 
ances, or  to  the  due  feelings  and  rights  of  others, 
is  necessary  every  hour  of  our  living  day.  It  is 
not  in  what  eoneVms  property  alone,  or  the  use 
oi  Qur  hands,  or  our  inclinations  and  passions  ; 
but  there  are  the  temper,  and  the  speech,  and  the 
behaviour  to  others,  that  require  unceasing  self- 
guaid  and  watchful  regulation,  from  the  want  of 
which,  so  many  evils  and  so  much  provocation 
follow. 

These  certainties  make  it  expedient  that  all  cd. 
ucation  should  begin  with  the  injunction  and  prac- 
lice  of  self-government  ;  and  by  causing  us  all  to 
be  born  as  children  under  parents,  it  is  naturally 
made  to  bo  so.  They  take  care,  aa  lung  aa  we 
are  under  their  direction,  that  from  our  cradle 
until  their  instructing  duty  ceases,  the  habit  shall 
be  daily  exercised  by  us  ;  but  Adam  and  Eve  had 
no  other  parental  tutor  than  their  Creator,  and 
it  was  expedient  that  they  should  be  practised  by 
him  in  this  fundamental  principle  :  with  this  view 
his  command  was  given. 

The  Philosomiy  of  a  Future  State.  By 
Thomaa  Dick.  1  vol.  Key  &  Biddi.e,  Philadel. 
pliia. — The  increasing  popularity  of  the  excellent 
author  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  induc- 
ed the  publication  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his 
works,  which,  judging  from  the  specimen  before 
us,  will  be  very  handsomely  executed.  The 
works  already  prepared  are — 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Futrb  State. 

The  Christian  PniLOSopHEo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  Improvement  of  Socikty  by  tub  Diffu- 
sion or  Useful  Knowledge. 

Those  which  are  in  a  course  of  preparation 
are — Tbe  Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  or  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Means  by  which  a  General  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  may  bo  promoted  ;  and  The 
Scenery  of  the  Heavens  ditplayed,  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
World:  The  important  and  interesting  charac- 
ter  of  these  UMtises  will  make  thein  form  a  most 


valuable  addition  alike  to  tha  library  of  tbe  lay. 
man  and  divine.     "■.  ■•   -4     ~    '-»^  •  ly 

The  Juvenii-«  Popular  Libraet — Dmietti. 
cated  AnimaU,  I  vol ;  Jno.  Allen  &  Co.,  Boston. 
— The  habits  of  the  brute  creation  supply  an  in. 
exhaustible  fund  of  interesting  observation  to 
those  who  will  stoop  from  their  "  high  estate"  to 
study  the  humbler  parts  of  ereation.  The  dog 
alone — of  whom  an  ungriteful  anecdota  baa 
never  been  told — might  make  many  a  biped  blush 
who  should  read  his  history  in  the  entertaining 
little  volume  before  us.  But  we  fear  that  the  long 
enumeration  of  his  good  qualities  here,  will  hard. 
ly  plead  for  him  when  the  days  of  his  evil  star 
come  round,  and  the  Corporation  fiat  has  gone 
forth.  This  work,  like  all  that  we  get  from 
Boston,  is  very  neat  in  its  mechanical  execution. 

D- 

The  KNicKEaBocKER,  OR  New  York  Macmu 
ziNE,  April  1. — Our  two  popular  magazines  for 
this  moi'lh  come  to  hand  at  the  same  time,  but, 
as  in  duty  bound,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  present  number  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  like  those  which  have  for  some 
time  preceded  it,  is  enriched  with  articles  from 
a  great  variety  of  popular  pens — is  exceedingly 
well  printed — and  contatns  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  diversified  reading.  We  select  tbe  fol- 
lowing from  several  pieces  of  poetry,  by  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  others  equally  well  known  to 

fame :  ,      ..   . 

The  Silent  larater.  '■«-•- 

By  thk  authok  or  '  Guv  Rivcas,' '  Martin  Faber,'  etc 
Wben  tbat  roy  oiood  ia  sad,  anil  in  the  aoise 

And  iNistle  of  the  crowd,  I  feel  rebuke, 
I  turn  my  fooutcps  fioui  Us  hollow  joys. 

And  sit  me  down  beside  thU  llttl* brook : 
The  w  aters  hava  a  mHsic  to  saine  ear 
It  glads  me  aiuc.i  to  liear. 
It  U  a  quiet  (l«n,  aa  you  may  see, 

Shut  in  from  all  inuuslon,  by  the  trees 
Tbat  •prGa4  ibeir  ciant  braaclies,  broad  and  free, 

The  sltenC  Hr^ili  of  many  centurltM ; 
And  make  liallew'd  lime  Tur  hapless  moods. 
The  Sabbatn  of  the  Woods- 
Few  know  iu  quiet  shclier,— none,  like  me, 

Doseek  it  out  with  such  a  fiHid  desire, 
Poriiie,  in  idless  mood,  on  flower  and  tree, 

And  listening  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respire,— 
Wlien  tbe  far  travelms  breeze,  dane  wanderlag, 
ResM  here  his  weary  wing 
And  a<l  the  day,  with  (ancio-^  ever  new, 

And  sweet  companions  from  liteir  fiuitnil  store. 
Of  merry  t-lvus,  btispanglsd  alt  with  d«w, 

PantRstic  creatures  of  the  old-time  lore,— 
Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play, 
I  fling  the  hours  away. 

A  gracious  couch,— the  root  ol  an  old  oak, 

VVhoio  branches  yield  it  moss  and  canopy, — 
Is  mine  :  and  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 

Securo,  shall  never  be  resign'd  by  me  : 
It  hangs  above  tbe  stream  that  idly  plies,  -    ■.    , 

Heedless  of  any  eyes.  '' 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut ,  but  upward  bent, 

Sweetly  I  muse  through  many  a  quiet  hour. 
While  many  a  sense  on  earnest  mission  sent. 

Returns,  thonght-ladcn,  back  with  bloon  and  flower  ; 
Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  tliose  who  moil, 
A  profitable  toil. 
Andrttll  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  fi«t, 

Wind  on  ItiKir  way  with  gentlest  melody. 
Yielding  sweet  muwc  which  the  leaves  r«pe»l,    .■       , 

Above  them,  lolliegay  breiie  gliding  by,— 
Yet  not  so  rudely  ns  to  send  one  souod 
Through  the  thick  copse  around. 
tJoraetiraco,  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  the  r»st,         ■-  '         ^ 

Hangs  o'er  the  archway,  opening  through  the  trees. 
Breaking  tbe  spell  that,  like  a  slumber,  press'd 

On  my  worn  spirit  its  swtet  luxuries, — 

And  with  awakrntd  vision  upw  Aid  beat,  ., 

I  watch  the  firmament-  , 

How  like  its  sure  and  unnistiirb'd  retreat. 

Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  from  storm.      ,  r 
To  the  pure  wrters  trickling  at  my  feet,  ■■.,, 

The  bending  trees  that  overshadv  my  form ; 
So  far  as  sweetest  things  of  earih  may  scvm       ■•;;;>,'     . 
Like  those  of  which  we  dream-l  .,  .     , 

Thus,  tomy  mind,istbephil<isophy  .. 

The  young  bird  leaches,  who,  with  sudden  Hight 
Sails  far  lato  'he  blue  tlmt  spreads  en  high. 
Until  I  line  liim  from  mylstrainingaigUt,-         j"^ 
With  a  most  lofty  discontent  to  fly.  _^ 

Upwaid.  from  eanh  tosky.  W.  O. ». 

The  American  Monthlt,  for  April,  exhibitt  a 

marked  improvement  in  its  typographical  depart. 

ment,  and  the  render  will  find  in  tho  present 
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number  ample  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy,  m  to 
the  literary  merits  of  this  Magazine.     "  The  Che- 
valier Bayard  and  the  Fair  Widow,"  is  a  graceful 
and  entertaining  story,  sustaining  throughout  an 
admirable   tone  of   legendary   simplicity.     The 
article  entitled  ••  A  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  is  a 
great  improvement    upon  what    was  well  com. 
menced  in  the  last  number,  a  comparative  view 
of  the   world  now,   and  a  century  since.     The 
writer  evinces  unusual  and  varied  erudition,  and 
a  witty,  polished,  and  vigorous  style.     His  pro. 
mise  of  a  continuation  of  bis  sketches,  will,  we 
trust,  be  fulfilled.    "  The  Voice  of  the  Stream- 
let," from  the  initials,  we  take  to  be  f  om  the 
pen  of  the  clever   and  popular  author  of  Guy 
Riven.    "  The  Gallery  of  a  Misanthrope,"  we 
caimot  altogether  commend  :  it  is  outre  and  ori- 
ginal to  a  degree  that   rather    transgresses  the 
rules  of  good  taste  ;  bnt  it  is  written  with  decid. 
ed  vigor  and  power.    "  PuMic  Instruction,"  no- 
ticing Cousin's  work   on  the  state  of  Public  In. 
struction  in  Prussia,  is  a  gra\eand  learned  essay, 
and  exposes  very   cleverly    our  popular  error 
in  supposing  the    standard  of  education  in  thig 
coniury  to  be  more  elerated  than  elsewhere  ;  and 
points  out  deficiencies  and  evils,  the  correction 
of  which  requires  vast  and  determined  exertion. 
**  I'he  Fortunes  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,"  is  out  of 
the  most  brilliant  sketches  which  we  have  seen 
from   the  pen  of  its  brilliant  author.     We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  commend  his  productions, 
and  know  few  periodical  writers  who  bo  uniform 
lysustain  the  interest  and  ability  of  their  perform- 
ances. The  hawking  scene,  with  which  it  opens, 
is  worthy  the  happiest  mood  of  the   author  of 
Richelieu.     The  other  articles  of  the  work,  in- 
cluding the  literary  notices,  we  have  not  exa- 
mined, with   the  exception  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
which  is  a  strong  and  manly  pap^ypon  the  sub. 
ject  of    American    Biography,    and   which    we 
should  like  to  see  followed  up  by  others  in  (he 
same  vein.  O" 

rOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Thirty  Days  l<ater  from  Europe* 

By  the  Roscoe,  Gapt.  Delano,  from  Liverpool, 
12th  March,  we  have  very  late  and  interesting 
news.  The  Caledonia,  Capt.  Graham,  of  the 
31st  from  Liverpool,  and  the  Utica,  Capt.  Depey. 
ster,  of  the  28th  February,  from  Havre,  have  also 
iriived. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  files  by  the  Roscoe, 
which  are  London  to  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and 
Liverpool  of  the  12th,  inclusive,  we  have,  through 
the  politeness  of  Capt.  Delano,  a  London  paper 
of  the  llth. 

1^  We  find  in  the  Liverpool  Advertiser  of  the  12lh 
March,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  E.  Rossiter,  of  the  Silas  Richards,  dated 
Studwall  Roads,  March  3,  1835 :      ^,.  ;    . 

"  It  is  with  sincere  regret  I  have  to  inform  you 
of  my  being  here.  Last  night,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
off  WickloNV  Head,  the  night  dark  and  blowing 
fresh,  I  came  incontact  with  the  brig  Sarah,  from 
Liverpool  toCharieston,  which  vessel  soon  filled 
and  sunk.  I  have  the  Captain,  his  wife,  and  eight 
of  the  brig's  crew  on  board.  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  wc  lost  our  bowsprit,  there  being 
a  heavy  sea  on,  the  foremast,  main  topsail  yard, 
fore  topgallant  yard,  cross  jack  yard,  &c.;  in  fact 
the  ship  is  a  complete  wreck  in  rigging,  hull  and 
sails.  The  sea  was  so  high  and  the  ship  laboring 
so  hard  that  th»re  was  no  timp  to  be  lost  in  clear, 
ing  the  wreck.  We  therefore  cut  away  as  fast  as 
we  could  ;  the  only  thing  left  to  carry  sail  on  was 
the  main  yard." 

The  Paris  dates  are  to  the  9th,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  indemnity  bill  had  not  been  acted 


upon.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  it  would 
be,  and  that  the  result  would  be  favorable, 
although  it  is  pretended  that  important  documents 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Fits  James,  which 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  committee. 

The  French  Ministry  is  again  dissolved,  and 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
reorganize  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pekl  Ministry  have 
been  twice  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
yet  they,  however,  still  retained  their  places, 
and  Mr.  Peel  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he 
hoped  and  believed  be  should  be  able  to  carry  en 
the  Government."     ;^         \i'^/>        ♦ 

A  great  effort  has  been  nude  to  repeal  the 
malt  tax. 

Death  of  toe  EMrxaoa  of  Austria. 

Later  accounts  than  those  contained  in  the  fol. 
lowing  paragraph  as  will  be  seen,  intimate  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  long  prevailing  policy  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  entire  success  of  Metternich. 

The  Moniteur  of  Saturday,  contains  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  the  French  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Vienua,  staling  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus. 
tria  died  suddenly  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  3d  inst.  lie  was  in  his  67. h  year,  and 
had  been  Emperor,  first  of  Germany  and  then  of 
Austria,  since  IS04.  He  is  succceeded  by  his 
sou  Ferdinand,  now  42  years  of  age.  This  event, 
it  is  probable,  will  cause  a  groat  change  in  the 
future  policy  of  the  empire,  as  the  present  cmpe. 
ror  is  said  lo  entertain  a  strong  dislike  against 
Prince  Metternich. 

The  Courier  of  the  lOih  has  the  following  ru- 
mor, which  is  fully  sustained  by  the  latest  ac 
counts  from  Paris.   ■-:■■      .\  ■;-   ■'•; 

*  L  is  reported  that  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Vienna,  by  express,  stating  that 
Prince  Metternich  has  received  from  his  Empe- 
ror the  same  unlimited  confidence  shown  to  him 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of.^  London  Times 
points  out  a  cause  of  difEculty  amongbt  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Holy  Alliance.     '.  '    •-'^^  •  •'' 

The^  Presidency  of  the  Germatiic  Diet,  is 
now  likely  to  set  Prussia  and  Austria  at  vari- 
ance. The  mass  of  the  Germans  have  long  looked 
at  Austria,  whose  possessioob  in  Germany  form 
but  a  imall  part  of  that  empire,  with  great  jealju- 
sy  and  dislike.  By  the  true  Germans  she  is  inva- 
riably spoken  of  as  not  a  German  Power,  and 
they  desire  to  see  the  Presidency  of  the  Diet  con. 
ferred  on  Bavaria  or  Prussia.  The  claims  which 
Francis  derived  from  his  age,  and  from  having 
been  EnJperor  of  Germany,  will  not  devolve  on 
his  sen,  whose  title  to  the  Presidency  may  proba- 
bly be  disputed  with  success  by  either  of  the  two 
other  powers  just  mentioned.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  cannot  make  up,  we  believe,  by  command- 
ing  talents,  for  want  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  late  Emperor.  Prince  Mktternich  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  retain  the  Presidency  for 
Austria.  We  have  both  German  and  Dutch  pa. 
pers  this  morning,  but  they  do  not  allude  to  this 
subject,  and  do  not  otherwise  bring  any  intelli- 
gence.— [Courier.] 

The  London  Courier  of  10th  Mareh  says: 
"  We  have  received  Lisbon  papers  to  the  23d  of 
February  inclusive,  which  announce  a  change  in 
the  Portuguese  Ministry,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  stated  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  is  carry, 
ing  on  its  measures  of  improvement  quioily.  The 
Project  of  the  Law  for  the  sale  of  notional  proper- 
ty was  still  under  discus^iun.  as  was  a  law  for 
excluding  firom  all  their  title?,  employments,  and 
decorations,  several  numerous  classes  of  fuoc. 
tionaries  who  served  under  the  Usurper." 

OpenlBir    of     Parliamenf,    Election    of 
«p«a]cer  and  Defeat  of  ITIiniMterK. 

"Parliament  was  opened  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  formality,  on  Thursday  Feb.  26.  by  the  King 
in  persoQ.    Hii  Majesty,  on  his  progress  to,  and 


arrival  at  the  Parliament-house,  was  respectfully 
if  not  cnihusiasiically,  received  by  his  loyal  sn^. 
jects,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  their  feel* 
ings,  touching  'he  recent  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gativc  in  the  dismissal  of  ihe  Melbourne  Minis, 
try  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Reformed 
House  of  Commons,  never  forget,  evon  wiiiie 
disapproving  and  condemning  those  acts,  that  to 
William  the  Fourth  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  early,  and  for  a  time  consistent, 
support  of  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform." 

Speaker  of  the  Hocsk  of  Commons, — Tha 
Reformers  carried  their  candidate  for  Speaker, 
Mr.  Abercromby,  by  a  majority  of  10  votes, 
thus: — 

For  Mr.  Abercromby,     .......    316 

For  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton, 306 

Majority  for  Mr.  Abercromby,     .     .     10 

On  the  announcement  of  the  division,  the  cheers 
both  within  and  without  the  House  were  deafen* 
ing  beyond  precedent. 

Second  Defeat  of  MiNisTKas. — In  the  House 
of  Commons  February  26th,  after  a  debate  of 
three  days,  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  re- 
ply  to  the  King's  Speech,  moved  by  Lord  Mer* 
peth,  was  carried  against  Ministers  by  a  major, 
ty  of  7. 

London,  Feb.  24. — This  day  his  Mnjcsty  pro. 
cecded  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  de* 
livered  the  following  speech  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice. 

•♦  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  avail  myself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  meeting  you  in 
Parliament  after  having  recurred  to  the  sense  of 
ray  people. 

*'  You  will,  I  am  confident,  fully  participate  in 
the  jegret  which  I  feel  at  the  destruction,  by  ac- 
cidental fire,  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  Palace 
of  Westminster  which  has  been  long  appropria- 
ted to  the  uso  of  the  two  Houses   ot  Parliament. 

"  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity,  I 
gave  immediate  direction  that  the  best  provision 
of  which  the  circumtsances  of  the  case  would 
admit  should  be  made  for  the  present  meeting; 
and  it  will  be  my  wish  to  adopt  such  plans  for 
your  permanent  accommodation  of  the  two  Hou- 
ses of  Parliament  as  shall  be  deemed  on  yoar 
joint  considerarion,  to  be  the  most  fitting  and  con- 
vcnicnt. 

'  I  will  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  be- 
fore you  the  Report  made  to  me  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  reference  lo  the  organ  of  the  fire, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  tttat  Report  was 
founded. 

"The  assurance  which  I  received  from  my 
Allies,  and  generally  from  all  Foreign  Princes 
and  States  of  their  earnest  desire  to  cuUtvat*  the 
relations  of  amity,  and  to  maintain  with  me  the 
most  friendly  understanding,  justify  on  my  part 
the  confident  expectation  of  the  continuance  of 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

"The  single  exception  to  the  general  tranquili- 
ty of  Europe  is  the  civil  contest  winch  still 
prevails  in  eome  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain. 

"  I  will  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before 
you  Articles  which  I  hare  concluded  with  my 
Allies,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Queen  Re- 
(rent  of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of  April, 
1634,  and  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  complete 
attainment  of  the  objects  c>»nteroplated  by  that 
Treaty. 

"  I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret 
that  the  relations  between  Huliond  and  Belgium 
still  remain  unsettled. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons— I 
have  directed  the  Estinii>icf>  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  laid  before  you  without 
delay. 

"Thry  have  been  framed  with  the  strictest  at. 
tentioR  to  economy,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
acquainting  you  that  the  total  amount  of  the  de. 
mands  for  the  public  service  will  be  leaa  on  the 
present  than  it  has  been  on  any  former  occasion 
within  our  recent  exp«rience. 

"  The  satisfactory  state  of  the  trade  and  coi&». 
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merce  of  the  country,  and  of  the  publie  revenue, 
fully  justifies  the  ezpectction,  that  notwithstaad. 
ing  the  reductions  in  taxation  which  were  made 
in  the  last  session,  and  which,  when  they  shall 
have  taken  effect  will  tend  to  diminish  the  exist- 
ing surplus  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  re- 
raain  a  sufficient  balance  to  meet  the  additional 
annual  charge  which  will  arise  from  providing  ilw 
compensation  granted  by  Parliament  on  account 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions. 

'*I  deeply  lament  that  the  agricultural  interest 
continues  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  c«osideratioo  whether 
it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  und  consist- 
ently with  the  steadfast  mamtenance  of  (he  pub. 
lie  credit,  to  devise  a  method  for  mitigating  the 
pressure  of  those  local  charges  which  bear  heav. 
ily  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  for 
distributing  the  burden  of  them  moro  equally  over 
other  descriptiuna  of  property. 

"  My  Lord*  anj  Gentlemen — The  information 
received  (rom  the  Governors  of  my  Colonies,  to. 
gather  with  the  Acts  passed  in  execution  of  the 
Uw  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  will  be  commu. 
nicateJ  to  you. 

"It  ia  with  much  satisfactionjtbat  I  have  observed 
the  general  coocuirence  of  the  Golunial  Legisla- 
tures m  giving  effect  to  this  important  measure; 
anc,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  subject  is  necessarily  attended,  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  abate  my  earnest  hopes  of  a  lavora. 
ble  issue. 

«•  Under  all  circumstances,  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  anxtous  drjire  and  unceasing  efTurts  fully 
to  realize  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"There  are  many  important  subjects — some 
of  which  have  already  undergone  partial  discus* 
aiona  in  Parliament— the  adjustment  of  which  at 
•s  early  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  the  mature 
consideration  of  them,  would,  bo  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  intereaia. 

•♦  Among  the  first  in  point  of  urgency  is  the 
Slate  of  the  til  ho  question  in  Ireland,  and  the 
ineaos  of  affocting  an  equitable  and  final  adjust, 
ment  of  it. 

"Measures  will  be  proposed  for  your  consid. 
eraiioti  which  will  have  for  their  respecting  ob- 
jecta —  o  promote  the  commutation  of  tiiho  in 
England  and  Wales,  to  improve  our  civil  juri»pru. 
dence  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  eccles- 
tial  causes,  to  make  provision  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  relieve  ih  ise  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
or  discipline  of  the  Church  from  the  necessity  of 
celebrating  the  ceremony  of  marriage  according 
to  its  riles. 

••  1  have  not  yet  received  the  Report  from  the 
Commissioneis  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
ol  Afunicipal  Corporations,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  u  will  be  made,  and  that  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  you  at  an  early 
period. 

••  I  have  appointed  a  Commisaion  for  consider, 
ing  the  stale  of  the  several  Dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenues,  and  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  e. 
pitcopal  du:ie8 ;  (he  state  of  the  several  Cathedrals 
and  Collegiate  C'lurches  wiih  a  view  to  the  aug. 
gesiion  of  such  measures  as  m«y  render  them 
most  conducive  to  the  elKciency  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  ;  and  for  devising  iho  best  mode  of 
providing  for  the  cure  ot  souls,  with  reference  to 
the  residence  of  the  Clergy  on  their  respective 
iwnefices. 

"The  especial  object  which  1  have  in  view  in 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission  is  to  extend 
more  widely  the  means  of  religions  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  doc>rints  of  the  Established  Church 
an  '  to  confirm  its  hold  upon  the  veneration  and 
aflfRCiions  of  my  people. 

"  I  feel  it  also  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  your  \ 
earnest  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Church 
of  Scoiland,  and  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
enabled  lo  incren!ic  the  opportunities  of  religious 
worship  fur  the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*•  It  has  been  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  direct 
yoor  consideration  to  various  important  matters 
connected  with  our  d.imeiitic  policy 

"I  rely  wiih  entire  confidence  on  your  willing 
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co-operation  in  perfecting  all  such  measures  as 
may  be  calculated  to  remove  just  causes  of  com- 
plaint,  and  to  promote  the  concord  and  happiness 
of  my  sobjecis. 

"  I  relv  alao  with  equal  confidence  on  the  cau« 
tion  and  circumspection  with  which  you  will  ap. 
ply  yourselves  to  the  alteration  of  law  which  effect 
very  extensive  und  complicated  interests,  and  are 
interwoven  with  ancient  usages  to  which  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  my  people  have  conformed. 

"  I  feci  assured  that  it  will  be  our  common  ob. 
jeot,  in  supplyiBg  that  which  may  be  defective  or 
in  renovating  that  which  may  be  impaired,  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  those  institutions  in 
Church  and  Staie  which  are  the  inheritance  and 
birthright  of  my  people  ;  and  which  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs,  have  proved,  nn. 
der  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  the  truest 
guarantees  of  their  liberties,  their  rights,  and 
their  religion." 

Hia  Majeaty  then  retired  ;  a  royal  aalute  was 
fired,  and  on  his  return  to  ibe  palace  the  same 
mixed  deiiomsirations  of  popular  sentiment  were 

observable. 

Tde  fiouse  adjourned  till  five  o'clock,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  hia  seat  on  the  Wool, 
sack,  and  his  Majesty's  speech  was  read. 

ToiTLON,  Feb.  94. — We  are  assured  that  in 
structions  have  been  sent  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Bellona  frigate,  which  has  just  left  our  port 
for  Mahon,  to  remain  there,  in  order  to  keep  in 
observation  tlie  American  squadron  which  is  to 
rendezvous  in  thai  port.  On  the  aame  account, 
orders  havo  been  issued  for  several  maritime  ar- 
maments to  he  held  in  readiness  to  act  until  the 
isAue  shall  be  known  of  the  rending  discussions 
between  Fiance  and  the  United  Statea. 

PORTUOAL. 

Lisbon,  Feb.  23.— The  change  of  Ministry 
which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time 
has  at  length  taken  place.  The  Duke  of  Palmel. 
la  has  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  the  Bi»hop  of  Ctiimbra  has  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and,  in  consequence,  has  reaign. 
ed  the  Home  Department,  which  has  been  given 
to  Freiro — the  latter  hAS  been,  as  you  know,  Mia. 
ister  of  Marine  ;  and  Ceunt  Villa  Real  has  been 
appointed  to  the  office  thus  left  vacant. 

We  are  here^-^rfeotly  quiet.  The  Cortea 
and  the  Government  apoear,  at  present  to  go 
in  present  in  perfect  unison. 

Grbkcb. 

Athkks,  Jan.  21, 1635. — The  latent  intelligence 
received  from  the  Morea  represents  that  penin- 
sula to  be  in  a  very  disturbed  state ;  and  it  appears 
that  in  the  diatrictsof  Mesbcina,  which  were  last 
year  the  scene  of  civil  discord,  di&content  is  most 
openly  manifested. 

The  b'isis  of  a  treaty  have  been  entered  into 
between  our  government  and  Mr.  Grorge  Coch- 
rane, for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam* 
packets  between  Marseilles,  Malta,  Athens, Lyia, 
and  Turkey. 

Turkey. 

Tremendous  Conflagration. — Two  thirds  of 
the  city  of  Adrianople,  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks,  was  on  the  24th  Feb.  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  value  of  English  manufactures  de. 
stroyed  is  said  to  havo  amounted  to  3,000,000 
piastres. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  to  28th  January 
state  that  the  insurrection  in  Albania  was  at  an 
end.     The  troops  were  returning. 

London,  March  5th. — The  following  intelli. 
gence  from  Levant  has  been  brought  by  a  vessel 
which  left  Alaxendria  on  the  23d  o(  January, 
and  has  just  arrived  in  France,  after  touching  at 
Maltit — "  As  aoon  as  the  departure  of  the  English 
squadron  was  known  at  Conataniinople,  three 
Russian  ships  ol  war  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and 
have,  it  is  said,  cast  anchor  at  Mytilene.  A  fonrth 
ship,  which  left  the  straits  at  the  same  time,  is 
gone  to  take  up  her  station  at  Tencdos.  The 
Admiral  at  Malta  his  sent  notice  of  these 
movements  to  London.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
the  squdron  of  Josias  Rowley,  had  been  severa 
days  at  Malta.  The  retreat  of  tho  English  squad 
ron  is  attributed  lo  a  promise  made  by  Russia  to 
the  Porte,  to  relieve  it  from  the  importunate  pre. 
sence  of  the  English — a  promise,  the  fulfilmehtof 
which  is  due  to  iiie  good  will  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry."  •    .•».  -.     •- 


Paris,  March  5.— Tke  new  Ambaaaador  from 
the  Ottoman  Court  to  that  of  London,  Mowri  £f. 
fendi,  arrived  at  Paris  yesterday,  and  alighted  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Tuikish  Embassy. 

On  the  2l8t  uli.  Don  Miguo]  was  at  Rome 
leading  a  retired  life. 

Sir  Charles  Manners  Suiton,  the  diaeomfited 
candidate  fur  the  Speaker's  Chair,  bad  been  called 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Canterbury. 

Sir  Francis  Buroktt,  the  long  tried  friend  of 
the  people,  has  given  great  ambrtf  e  to  his  con. 
atiiuents,  by  voting  for  the  re-appointment  of  Sir 
C.  M.  Sutton,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  after  stating  that  be  eoald  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Abercromby,  left  the  House. 

A  debote  had  taken  place  in  the  house  onCana. 
da  affairs,  in  which  the  ministers  had  expressed 
their  intention  to  send  out  a  commiasioner  to 
Canada,  with  full  powers  to  set  on  the  questions 
which  Rfitaied  that  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  Morning  Herald,  which  originated  the 
gossip  about  the  Queen,  stated,  on  Friday,— -**Wa 
have  authority  to  aay  that  there  ia  no  truth  in  tha 
statement  which  has  lately  been  circulated  aa  to 
the  interesting  aitaation  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen." 

The  price  of  gold  is  raised  }  it  is  now  3/.  17«. 
10  \.2d.  per  ounce. 

Raise  of  tke  Cotton  Trade.-— -In  tho  beginning 
of  Iho  reign  of  George  the  Third  (1760)  this 
trade  gave  employment  to  40,000  peraons,  and 
the  value  of  the  goods  produced  was  600,000i. — 
It  now  employs  not  less  than  1,500,000  peraons, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  producod  ezeoods 
thirty.one  millions.  The  cotton  yarn  annually 
spun  in  England  would,  in  a  single  thread,  girdle 
the  globe  203,775  times ;  it  would  reach  fifty  .one 
times  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  it  would 
encirc'e  the  earth's  orbit  eight  times  and  abalf. 
— [Athensum  ] 

Henry  Hunt, — Weil  known  aa  one  of  tho 
greateat  demagogues  that  ever  lived,  died  recent. 
ly  in  Etigland.  The  I-ondon  Standard  says,  he 
"  waa  seized,  about  three  weeks  ago,  with  a  vio. 
lent  attack  of  paralysis,  when  in  the  art  of  »tep> 
ping  from  hia  phaeton,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  threatened  imrrediate  dis. 
solution  ;  but,  by  the  prompt  administration  of  ac- 
tive remedies,  the  immediately  alarming  aymp. 
loms  were  subdued,  and  his  friends,  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  hia  vigoroiu  constitution  and 
powerful  frame,  indulged  hopes  that  years  might 
be  added  to  his  life,  although  his  medical  attend* 
ants  gave  no  expectations  of  his  ever  recovering 
the  use  of  his  left  side.  During  his  illness  Mr. 
Hunt  enjoyed  the  perfect  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
maintained  a  compoaed  and  even  cheerful  demea. 
nour  throughout.  On  Tuesday  last,  a  return  or 
unfavorable  symptom  rendered  it  necessary  to 
call  ill  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  Winchester, 
who  abandoned  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and 
since  that  day  he  gradually  sunk  till  Friday,  when 
upon  his  busy  and  active  life  the  scene  closed  for. 
ever.  He  had  recently  left  Uondon,  en  a  journey 
of  business  into  the  west  of  England.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somer- 
set, and  possessed  some  property  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol.  He 
had  been  bred  a  farmer  in  Somerset,  and  waa  af- 
terwards a  brewer  in  Bristol ;  and  during  the  last 
wenty-five  years  had  been  a  Radical  Reformer. 
He  died  possessed  of  but  a  amall  property*  He 
was  an  exceedingly  good  farmer,  and  a  man  much 
devoted  to  field  sports.  He  was  considered  a 
first.rate  shot,  and  a  skilful  angler;  and  ■«  a  fly> 
fiaher,  was  equal  to  the  celebrated  Isaak  Walton. 

The  name  of  Henry  Hunt  will  long  be  remem. 
bered,  in  association  with  the  "  Manchester  Mas- 
sacre"— he  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  that 
occasion.  He  was  the  sesaion  before  iMt  M.  P. 
for  Preston — and  latterly  extensively  eogBged  in 
manufacturing  blacking. 

London,  March  S. — From  tke  following  extract 
which  is  taken  from  the  Brett  Journal  of  the  34th 
ult.,  it  will  be  accn  that  publie  opinion  ia  notvo- 
ry  tavcrible  to  the  idea  of  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  American  claims  : 

•'  Pevdral  applications  for  letters  of  marqua 
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j,gy0  bc«a  sent  from  our  department  to  the  min- 
i«iry.  TheMiniiier  of  Mar  ae  has  replied  to  one  of 
iheaa  applications,  that  in  the  uncertainty  which 
preraila/especting  the  issue  of  the  difference  with 
America,  he  con  Id  not  at  present  positively  acc«°« 
to  this  application,  but  that  he  would  take  ane 
notice  of  it,  promising  to  pay  attention  to  it  it 
oceMion  should  arise." 

Paris.  March  3— There  are  terrible  accounts 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  consequence  of  the  gale 
on  the  African  coast. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  had  been  robbed  of  jew- 
elry  to  the  amount  of  XIO.OOO. 

A  letter  from  Florence,  of  the  9th  of  Februa. 
ry  says  that  on  the  7ih,  at  50  mmutes  past  7  in 
the  evening,  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
had  been  fait  there.  No  damage  had  been  done, 
except  some  trifling  injury  to  the  Castles  of  Lue- 
eo  and  Vecchio,  nor  had  any  persons  been  hurt. 

CoKMHAatif,  Feb.  28th. — I  hasten  to  inform 
yon  that  the  address  I  spoke  of,  signed  by  near 
600  individuals,  mo*t  of  them  persons  of  high 
standing  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizeiu, 
has  been — not  carried  up  by  a  deputation,  but — 
smuggled  by  a  back  door  into  the  palace  of  the 
King.  His  Majest)  has  been  pleased,  through 
its  medium,  to  reply  to  the  petition  ef  his  subjects 
in  the  terms  following : — 

"  Wa  have  seen  with  surprise  thyt  a  body  of 
our  dear  and  faithful  subjects  have  petitioned  us 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  of  the 
press  ;  for,  as  it  constantly  has  been  the  object  of 
oar  paternal  solicitude  to  do  all  that  lay  in  our 
royal  power,  {tending  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
(he  State,  and  the  People,  so,  likewise,  none  but 
oorself  alone  can  be  in  condition  to  judge  of 
what  is  to  the  true  good  and  benefit  of  both— an 
object  which  it  will  be  our  care  to  promote,  in 
the  time  to  come,  with  the  aame  zeal  and  un. 
abated  love  for -our  people  as  heretofore.  Wo 
pray  God  to  take  you  into  his  holy  keeping. 

iMFOftTANT  FROM  Framce. — The  packet  ahip 
Fruneoit  /.,  Capt  CastoiT,  from  Havre,  came  up 

yeaterday.  She  aailed  from  Havre  on  the  13ih 
ult.  The  packet  Silvie  de  Grasse,  from  this  port, 
arrived  oa  the  10th.  The  market  for  Cotton  con- 
tinued lively.  ♦  • "' 

A  letter  from  Pari*  of  the  10th  March,  says— 
**We  remain  still  without  any  Ministry  being 
formed,  and  it  appears  that  the  difficulties  rather 
iticrease  than  diminish.  This  is  particularly  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  report  of  the  Commitieea  on 
the  American  question  is  ready  to  be  maJe,  and 
is  waiting  only  for  a  Ministry  to  present  it.  Let 
the  Ministers  be  who  they  may,  it  will  pass  by  a 
large  majority. 

[From  ike  Canton  Register.] 
Populaitian  of  China. 

The  Roman  empire,  including  the  provincials 
tnd  cooquered  nationt,  is  aaid  to  have  compre- 
hended, under  the  Antonies,  about  130  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  its  territory  was 
fully  equal  to  China  proper  ;  and  although  some 
of  the  provinces  were  only  lately  reclaimed  from 
barbariani,  and  therefore  by  no  means  well  culti. 
vated,  its  ancient  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  were,  if  not  superior,  at  least  eqnal 
in  pepulonsness  to  China.  From  whence  does 
then  arise  the  disparity  between  120  and  361 
raillioos  7  Luxury,  as  well  aa  the  frequent  wars 
may  have  thinned  the  population,  but  they  cannot 
have  reduced  it  to  such  odds. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  we  can  cherish  no 
doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  imperial  state- 
■Moi,  that  the  numbers  are  according  to  a  well 
authenticated  cenaus,  as  near  to  the  truth  as  pos. 
siWe,  hot  we  stato  freely  some  difficulties,  which 
wiser  men  than  ourselves  will  be  able  to  remove. 

In  Shing.king  or  Leaon-tung,  the  imperial  sta- 
tinics,  estimate  the  census  to  942.003  ;  now  wo 
have  viaited  some  dit^tricts  of  this  territory  our- 
•elves,  and  with  all  allowances  for  mirtakes,  we 
suppose  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  must  at 
least  b.  four.fold.  In  Kirin,  it  is  said  that  there 
•w  only  307,761  inhabitants.  We  know  that 
thiB  country  j.  extremely  thinly  inhabited,  but 
tWa  censM  would  only  give  11  inhabitants  to  a 
3?SI  -^!-  '  T^'*''  "  incrediWe,  on  account 
•f  Ui*  coRtwatd  inflBx  of  CbioMe.    la  TMtstban 


there  are  only  2398  families,  which  considering 
the  numerous  tribes  living  scattered  throughout 
this  extensive  country,  must  be  far  below  the 
truth.  Perhaps  those  only  who  pay  tribute,  and 
serve  in  the  militia,  are  included  in  the  number. 
We  will  not  now  discuss  the  census  of  Kokoner 
and  of  Ele  (the  same  remarks  apply  to  thia  coun- 
try) bat  merely  intimate,  that  the  numeroas  Mon- 
gul  tribe  IS  not  comprised  under  the  361  millions. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  census  is  below 
the  actual  number,  but  in  some  provinces  it  is 
the  reverse,  Butrwe  arc  rather  cauiious  toad- 
eance  npinions,  which  might  militate  against 
facts.that  give  here  the  list  ot  the  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  each  province. 

Pe-chih-le  ;  extent,  58,949  square  miles ;  in- 
habitants 27,990,874;  upon  each  square  mile  473. 

Shon-tung  ;  extent,  65,104  s.  m.  inhabitauts 
38,958,764  upon  each  s.  m.  515. 

Keang-nan  (the  two  provinces  Keang  soe 
Ganhwwy)  extent,  92,9(>1  s.  m.  inhabitanu  72,. 
011,560  upon  each  s.  m.  774. 

Shan.se;  extent,  55,268  s.  m.  inhabitants  14,. 
004.210;  upon   each  a.  m.  253. 

Honan ;  extent,  65,104  square  miles,  inhabitants 
23,037.171 :  upon  each  s.  m.  354. 

Keangjse  extent,  721,176  square  miles,  inhabi- 
unts  30,426,999;  upon  each  s.  m.  421. 

Fokien;  extent,  square  miles  53,480,  inhabi. 
lants,  14,777,410;  upon  each  s.  m.  276. 

Che.keang;  extent,  square  miles  39,150  in. 
habitants  36,266,784  {  upon  each  a.  m.  671. 

Hoo.pth  and  Hoonan  ;  extent,  square  milea 
144,770,  inhabitants  46,022,605;  upon  each  s.  m. 
317. 

Shense  and  Kan-sub ;  extent,  square  miles 
154,008,  inhabiunts  25,420,381 ;  upon  each  a.  m. 
164. 

Sze.chuen;  extent,  166,800,  square  miles, 
inhabitants  21,435,  678  ;  upon  each  s.  m.  128. 

Kwan((-tung ;  extent,  79,456  square  miles, 
inhabitaiita  19,174.030;  upon  each  s.  ni.  241. 

Kwangse ;  extent,  78,250  >  quare  miles,  in. 
habitants  7,317,895  ;  upon  each   s.  m.93. 

Yun-nan  ;  extent.  107,869  square  miloa,  in- 
habitants, 5.561,320;  upon  each  e.  m.  51. 

Kwei-chow  ;  extent,  64,554  square  miles.  In- 
habitants 5,288,219  ;  upon  each  s.  m.  82. 

We  ask.  the  political  econoaatM, -whether  774 
human  beings  can  live  upon  one  square  mile, 
which  is  thrice  the  population  of  England,  where 
only  225  hve  upon  the  same  spot.  If,  however, 
the  census  of  Ganbwuy  and  Keang-soo  is  correct, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  sput  upon  the 
whole  glebe  which  is  so  thickly  populated  ;  nor 
can  a  larger  number  possibly  live  upon  the  same 
extent  of  territory.  Keang-soo,  moreover,  is  full 
of  lakes,  and  haa  also  considerable  marshes, 
which  are  of  course  not  arable.  The  utmost 
industry  can  subsist  the  cultivator,  yet  he  has  no- 
thing to  spare  from  his  hard  earned  produce;  and 
nevertheless  both  Gan-hwuy  and  Keang-soo  have 
very  largely  to  contribute  towards  the  mamten. 
ance  of  the  imperial  court.  Shan-fung  and  Che- 
keang  are  mountdinous  provinces,  with  many  bar- 
ren  tracks  and  unproductive  plains,  yet  accarding 
to  the  imperial  census  the  former  has  515  and  the 
latter  671  inhabitants  upon  each  cquare  mile. — 
We  allow  the  Chinese  to  be  a  most  frugal  people, 
who  do  not  require  half  the  extent  of  territory 
to  maintain  themselves  aa  an  European  would 
need,  to  live  in  a  state  of  comfort,  but  can  617 
human  beings  find  subsistence  in  so  small  a 
space  ?  Surely  if  the  imperial  ttatistica  are  cor- 
rect, the  popuiousness  of  Keang-so,  Gan-hwuy 
and  Che-keang  overthrows  the  theory  of  Malihus. 
Pihchile  IS  apparently  barren,  but  baa  neverthe. 
less  473  inhabitants  upon  the  square  mile. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  find  out  why  Yan-nan 
should  have  fewer  inhabiunta  than  Kwei-choo, 
the  most  unproductive  of  all  the  provinces,  nor 
can  we  make  out  why  Kwan-iung  and  Honan, 
both  possessing  a  dense  population,  should  not 
have  an  equal  number  with  Che-keang  upon  each 
square  mile,  whilst  the  former  is  only  one  third, 
the  latter  one  half  ad  populous. 

it  is  not  with  a  view  to  impeach  the  statements 
given  in  the  Repository,  that  we  write  this,  but 
we  are  anxious  that  uur  doubts  should  be  solved 
for  our  own  aaiiafactton.  Uupon  the  whole,  we 
think  that  the  total  amount  of  361  millions  ia  not 
too  mneh  for  the  Chiaese  empire.  It  is  very 
OTJdeot,    that   the  Chinese  are  the  most  prolific 


nation  on  the  globe.  Inaiead  vf  coaquering  other 
nations  like  the  Romans,  they  took  posseitsion  by 
the  numerical  force  of  tiieir  population,  colonized 
and  spread  until  mountains  and  deserts  prevent 
their  farther  progress.  A  nation  like  the  Chihese, 
so  numerous,  guided  by  the  same  laws,  attached 
to  the  system  of  the  ancients,  were  nsore  likely 
to  abide  the  subjects  of  one  prince,  tbaa  the 
heterogeneous  tribes  who  acknowledge  the  awajr 
of  the  Romans.  The  striking  characteristics, 
which  doubtless  constitute  the  Chinese  nation  a 
people  distinct  from  all  human  kindred,  contri« 
buted  much  to  that  unity  of  deaign,  which  caused 
■  hem  to  abhor  foreigners  and  to  crowd  under  the 
proection  )of  their  native  leaders. 

Has  China  ever  been  so  populous  as  it  is  now  Y 
Can  a  nation  continue  )o  increase  in  proportion, 
without  absorbing  finally  all  rfsoinces  ?  These 
are,  the  questions  which  we  should  faiily  ask,  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Tho  rising 
generation  is  at  the  present  moment  so  great,  aa 
to  frighten  the  mandarins,  who  tremble  at  tha 
prospects  before  them.  Fully  persuaded,  how. 
ever,  that  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  popula- 
tion keeps  pace  «ith  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  if  increasing  to  excess,  finds  an  outlet  ia 
emigration,  we  fondly  hope  that  the  thresteuing 
evil  may  be  averted  from  this  empire.  Mam. 
choria  presents  a  still  larger  field  for  Chinese 
colonists,  they  may  also  fiiKl  uncultivated  laada 
on  the  western  frontiers,  and  may  evea  aead 
colonies  to  tha  west  coast  of  America.  It  ia 
very  obvious,  that  this  g.-eat  mass  of  mankind  is 
near  a  grand  crisis.  The  world  has  changed, 
without  their  partaking  in  those  changes,  and  it 
will  be  finally  their  turn  to  yield  to  the  common 
impulse  given  from  the  west.  If  a  handful  of 
barbarians  from  the  desert,  could  change  tha  face 
of  the  country,  should  the  ei.lightened  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  now  pervadea  Europe,  remain 
dormant  on  its  approach  to  the  Chinese  froniiersT 
We  should  regret  if  so  many  millions  got  into  a 
state  of  fermentation,  tor  the  consequences 
would  be  awlul ;  but  if  they  do  not  advance  with 
the  world,  tiny  will  sooner  or  later  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  their  stubbornness. 

Intelligent  Chinese  in  reading  this  paper  might 
perhaps  quote  a  paaaaga  of  their  aages,  and  leave 
matters  tu  proceed  in  their  natural  course,  -whilst 
they  with  all  their  countrymen  perseveicd  in  the 
beaten  track.  Such  is  also  the  maxim  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  nothing  inflMences  it  but  rare  necesai. 
ty.  Time  is  on  the  wing  with  its  revoiations, 
but  they  do  not  heed  this  flighty  companion,  until 
it  is  too  late  to  keep  pace  with  him. 


SUMMARY. 

New  York  Citv  has  a  greater  population  (ban 
either  af  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  or  Missouri. 

Defence  of  Nete  Orleunt. — The  steamboat 
Henry  Cley  passed  down  the  river,  opposite 
Natchez,  on  the  5th  ult.,  with  fifty  tons  of  cannon 
balls,  bound  'o  New  Orleans.  A  hundred  tons 
of  cannon  have  been  ordered  from  the  Pittsburg 
foundry  for  the  same  poat— at  least  so  asys  tha 
Natchez  Courier. 

New  Catholic  Convent. — The  Church  of 
Rome  has  appropriated  ^60,000  for  the  esubl  ia% 
roent  of  a  Catholic  Convent,  at  Bertrand,  Michi- 
gan. 

Meeting  hf  Wool  Growers. — A  meeting  of  a 
number  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  County  of 
Franklin  was  held  at  Shelbarue  Falls,  on  the  27 
ult.  A  corresponcing  committee  of  eleven  mem- 
bers was  appointed,  who  were  requested  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  fleecea  raiacd  for  the  aaar. 
ket  in  their  respective  towns,  and  to  report  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  90th  of  May.  Tha 
Franklin  Mercury  states,  that  the  prooeedinga  of 
the  meeting  are  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  s  general  wu^Lmarkei,  to  be  held  in  some 
contral  place  in  tlVwotil  growing  diatrict. — [Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.] 

Another  SUambwit  sunk.—T\\9  Steamboat 
Sheldon  Thompson  was  discovered  about  day- 
light this  morning,  sunk  at  her  moorings  near 
the  south  bank  u(  Buffalo  Creek,  opposite  the 
Storehouse  of  J,  Mayhew  &.  Co.  She  liea  with 
the  principal  part  of  her  main  deck  under  water. 
No  aatisfactory  cause  has  been  asaif  nad  for  tbia 
iresh  diasater. — [Buffalo  Com.  Adv.] 
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NeiVKpa- 


[From  Tait't  Magazine.] 

VrivAte  lliHt«r7  •<  U>c  London 

per  Preiis. 

'  **  If  I  live  to  remrn  to  London,  I  will  t«ar  the 
milk  oflT  ibeae  men,  and  show  the  public  what 
■ort  of  persons  they  are  who  thus  govern  the 
world  ander  the  mysterious  appellation  of  *We.' " 
— [Speech  ol  D.  O'Coonell,  Bsqr.,  at  Dublin,  No. 
vember.l 

Mr.  O'Connell,  you  are  right.    It  is  due  to  jus* 
tice,to  honor,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  magnanioious 
character  of  tliis  nation,  that  iheae  men  should  be 
uomaskeJ.  When  so  vast  an  influence  ia  exercia-  , 
•d  by  the    Press,  it  is  merciless  that   the  mask  | 
should  be   worn :  the  most  Jisiinguished  of  our  ' 
public  men,   themselves  unprotected  by  the    vi- 
zor,  have  thus  fallen  by  mysterious  hands — stab- 
bed in  the  back  by  men  who  fight  upon  the  'vant' 
age  ground.      As  circumstances  have  given  us  I 
an  eztenaive  knowledge  of  the  ptrtonell  of  the  | 
Press,  we  are  willing    to    lend  a  passing  hand  j 
m  this  good  cause — thus  doing  for  you  and  for  | 
the  world,  what  neither  you  nor  the  world,  with- 
out such  assistance,  can  have  the  means  of  doing 
for  yourselves.  I 

The  order  to  be  observed,  in  our  account  of  the  ' 
Newspaper  Press,  is  evidently  to  examine  its  di  | 
visions  as  they  principally  appear  before  the  pub-  ! 
lie  eye.  These  are,  Jirtt,  '.he  Morning  Daily 
Newspapers ;  tecond,  the  Evening  Papers ;  and  I 
,  third,  the  interminable  varieties  of  the  Weekly 
Press. 

Accordingly,  wc  proceed  to  raise  the  curtain 
upon  the  operators  at  (he  morning  newspapers, 
commencing  with  that  monarch  of  periodical  lit* 
erature — the  all  powerful  Times. 

The  Times  is  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is 
held  in  cwenty.four  siiares,  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walter — the  father  of  the  present 
honorable  member  for  Herkshire — were  sold  at 
the  low  rate  of  £100  per  share.  Through  the 
exertions  ot  that  talented,  high  minded,  and  much- 
persecuted  man,  and  the  continued  exertions  and 
ulant  displayed  by  his  son,  this  once  insignificant 
concern  has  risen  to  its  present  extraordinary 
height  of  prosperity  and  power  in  the  political 
world.  It  is  now  valued  at  the  rate  of  £20,000 
per  share.  Of  the  number  of  shares,  sixieen,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Waller  himself — be  deriving  from  his  interest  in 
'  the  Times  sn  income  of  mere  than  jC:JO,000  per 
annum — and  this  continually  on  the  increase. 
Fat  many  years  be  was  the  managing  pro- 
prieioi — receiving  an  additional  allowance  of 
JCa.OOO  per  annum  ;  but  since  (ho  acquisition  of 
his  very  enormous  fortune,  he  has  retired  from 
Printing-IIouse  Square,  and  set  up  in  the  capacity 
of  a  country  gentleman.  He  now,  in  no  way 
whatever,  interferes  m  <he  management  of  the 
Times. 

The  groat  gun  of  the  establishment  is  now  a 
Mr.  Sterling-     This  gentleman  was  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  served  in  (he  Peninsular  War.    lie 
is  well  known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
thoufh  no  longer  connected  with  the  service,  he 
yet  continues  to   reside  at  Knight^bridge,  oppo. 
•ita  the  horse  barracks,  and  in  the  constant  socie- 
ty of  military  men.     He  is  the  writer  of  the  prin-  : 
cipal  leading  matter  in  the  Times — all  the  "ihun.  , 
der"  of  that  journal  having,  for  now  a  nnmber  of  , 
years,  proceeded  irom  his  pen.     He  first  intro. 
duced    himself   to    the   ooncern  by  sending  in  a  ' 
aeries  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  >•  Vetus,"  ! 
the  brilliancy  of  thought  of  which  procured  him  \ 
an  engagement   upon  terms   which    have    been 
continually  increasing  to  his  present  great  salary 
of  jCISOO  per  year.     Mr-  Sterling  has,  however, 
no  connection  with  the  general  business  of  the 
establishment,  receiving  that  large  income  only 
for  sending  in  from  his  own  fi  eside  the  principal 
leader  of  the  day.     He  is  possessed  of  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  powers  oi  composition — 
•ometintfea  producing  in  a  single  hoiir  a  full  co. 
lumn  of  matter — compared  faMvhich  nothing  cer- 
tainly has  bi<en  seen  in  the  ^Titical  literature  of 
England  since  the  days  of  Swiit.  h  is  mere  style 
however,  for  wliich  this  gentleman  in  disiinguish- 
ad;  for,  in  the  impetuosity  and  tire  of  his  mind, 
puliiicat  principles  are  deserted,  iciurned  (o,  and 
deserted  again,  with  all  that  rapidity  wich  gives 
■o   strong  a  character   for   inconsistency  to  (he 
pohtics  of  the  Times.    This  has  olien  been  felt 
ty  ibe  proprietors ;  but  so  military  are  his  de- 


portment, habits,  snd  political  views,  and  so  proud 
and  unmanageublo  the  temper  of  the  man,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  bear  much  upon  this  head, 
for  the  influence  derived  from  the  power  and 
splendor  of  his  style.  Thus  does  Mr.  Sterling 
carry  over  the  Times  to  which  eamp  he  will.  The 
present  support  of  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  entirely  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
not  asserted,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing 
corrupt  in  hia  motives — fur  Mr.  Sterling  is  a  man 
who  would  neither  brook  the  control  nor  touch 
the  mereenaiy  gold  of  tho  mightiest  monarch  on 
the  globe.  The  public  may  rest  assured  that  he 
never  will  be  enslaved  to  any  party  whatsoever, 
nor  part  with  the  power  to  dun  into  ten  thousancl 
pieces  all  who  dare  to  prove  disobedient  to  his 
will.  Thus,  in  his  rage  at  being  baffled  in  his  ef-  | 
forts  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law 
Bill,  he  has  mercilessly  malleted  out  the  brains 
of  the  fallen  tumbler  of  Vauxhall.  Tho  some- 
what  brutal  attacks  upon  Mr.  O'Connell  respect- 
ing his  rent — sn  affair  altogether  of  a  private  na. 
ture  between  himself  and  those  who  choose  to 
retain  him  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  the  scorn 
heaped  upon  that  invaluable  public  servant,  whom 
he  designates  as  a  "  Mr.  Joseph  Hume ;"  the 
abuse  of  that  accomplished  politician,  **  his  ap-  | 
prentice  Roebuck,"  who  presumed,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Sterling,  to  prevent  a  contempti- 
ble  little  Tory  from  becoming  the  representative 
for  Bath  ;  all  tho  abuse  of  the  "  dirty  Radicals," 
the  "Kensington  butcher,"  and  the  "Brumma. 
gen  Hampden,"  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  this 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  So  great  his  power  tor 
evil  or  for  good,  snd  so  savage  is  the  use  which 
he  latterly  has  made  of  its  abilities,  that  it  really 
is  high  time  that  the  people  of  England  should 
know  something  of  the  profession  and  temper  of 
a  man,  who  thus,  from  bis  house  at  Knights, 
bridge,  can  fling  down,  as  ha  would  make-be- 
lieve. Ministers  of  State,  and  make  and  mar 
whom  he  will.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  become 
more  moderate  now  that  he  is  known,  and  that 
these  lines  will  be  felt  as  a  salutary  hook  in  the 
nose  of  this  leviathan  of  all  the  waters  of  tho  po- 
litical world. 

Next  in  importance  as  manager,  or  what  is 
termed  *•  the  responsible  editor"  of  the  Times, 
is  a  gentleman  named  Dames.  The  thunder  hss 
long  been  wroagfully  attributed  to  him.  He  sel- 
dom,  indeed,  produces  original  matter  of  any 
kind — and  then  principally  upon  subjects  of  litsra- 
lure  and  the  fine  arts.  He  is  an  excellent  lin. 
guist,  and  a  very  learned  and  accomplishtd  mnn. 
He  is  also  an  indefatigable  man  of  business,  and, 
by  night  and  by  day,  none  can  labor  harder  at  the 
wheel.  His  salary  is  1U002.  a  year,  and  he  is 
now  the  possessor  of  one-half  of  a  twenty-fourth 
share  in  the  concern.  Possessed  of  a  well-erder. 
ed  and  very  comprehensive  mind,  this  gentleman 
carries  on,  with  infinite  ability,  the  whole  ma. 
chinery  of  the  vast  establishment  of  Printing. 
House  Square.  Whether  iu  tho  appointment  of 
correspondents  abroad,  or  in  the  selection  of  the 
corps  of  reporters  and  others,  who  in  numbers 
are  supported  from  the  profuse  and  well  directed 
expenditure  of  the  establishment,  the  discern- 
ment of  Mr.  Barnes  is  seen  in  every  nnmber  of 
the  Times.  Ho  exacts  the  most  implicit  obedi. 
ence  to  his  will  ;  and,  excepting  the  mighty  Mr. 
Sterling,  all  bow  down  to  Mr.  Barnes.  In  poli- 
tics his  views  are  favorable  to  liberty — ha  feels 
the  dignity  of  his  past,  despises  sll  attempts  to 
draw  him  from  his  own  course — has  no  disposition 
abuse  his  power,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  a  fair 
and  honorable  man.  Therefore  wa  advise  him  to 
live  further  from  Priniing-House  Square  than  his 
present  house  in  the  borough  ;  and  thus,  taking 
more  pedestrian  exercise,  endanger  not  himself, 
from  huge  overgrowth  of  body  and  from  over  ex. 
ertion  of  the  mind — to  that  kind  of  dissolution — 
which  comes  "  as  butcher  fells  an  ox." 

The  division  of  iha  Times  called  '*  the  city  ar- 
ticle." is  written  by  Mr.  Alsager.  a  gentleman  in 
Birchin  Lane  He  has  the  large  salary  of  £800 
per  annum,  which  he,  indeed,  very  amply  de- 
serves. Mr.  Alssger  is  possessed  of  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  iha  principles  of 
commerce  &  finance, through  which  he  has  render- 
ed important  services  to  his  country  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  and  also,  by  well  directed 
speculations,  procured  a  considerable  fortune  lor 
bimielf.      Hia  opinions  ire  of    great  weight 


amongst  the  monetary  bodies  in  the  city,  nnd  ma. 
ny  a  tremendous  blunder  his  warnings  have  pre. 
vented  amongst  the  men  who,  seated  in  a  parlor 
in  Threadneedle  street,  have  the  keeping  of  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  the  greatest  empire  on 
the  earth.  Were  things  well  ordered  in  this  com. 
mercial  community,  such  men  aa  Mr.  Aslager 
would  become  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  like.  Sheep-  feeding  Lords  make  sad  slaugh- 
ter  in  finance. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  the  sub-editor  of  the  Times; ha 
and  Mr.  Murray  write  well  and  in  a  amooih  style. 
Mr.  Walters  himself  has  not  force  enough  for  the 
Times  ;  and,  knowing  that  Mr.  Barnea  bM  a  de- 
cided objection  to  his  matter,  he  has  long  had  too 
much  judgment  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  productions  of  Mr.  Sterling  have  been  ire. 
quenly  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham.  Every  pos. 
sible  precaution  is  taken  to  conceal  this  Mr.  Ster. 
ling;  and  a  reporter  who  wishes  to  remain  upon 
the  Times,  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  third  person,  and  look  vary  carefully 
round  all  points  of  the  compaaa,  before  he  will 
venture  even  ta  mention  his  very  name.  It  is 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Altogether, 
there  is  no  newspaper  establishment  in  the  world 
which  can  bear  the  shadow  of  a  comparison  with 
this  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  armies  of  enemies 
raised  up  by  tlie  occasional  indiscretions  of  Mr. 
Sterling,  theie  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Times* 
will  very  long  continue  to  maintain  a  considera. 
ble  share  of  power  in  the  political  world. 

Next  in  antiquity,  and  till  recently,  in  political 
consequence,    comes    the    memorable   Mmnting 
Chronicle.    All  remember  this  newspaper  in  ttie 
high  and  palmy  days  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Perry. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  sold  to  Mr.  Clemanta  of  the  Strand, 
for  the  sum  of  £30,000,  a  price  not  certainly  too 
large  to  a  person  of  the  capital  and  ability  of 
mind  to  grapple  with  such  a  speculation.     The 
new  purchaser  was,  unfortunately,  not  possessed 
of  either  ot  these  requisites  to  success  in  this 
very  perilous  attempt,  and  his  paper  maker  very 
soon  obtained  an  eztenaive  mortgage  upon  the 
copy  right  of  the  paper.    Thus  crippled  in  his  re. 
sources,  the  greet   expenditure  required  for  for- 
eign correspondence,  and  for  first-rate  talent  in 
reporting    from  the   Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Police  OiHces,  and  the   Courts  of  Law,  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.     Then  did  the    Chronicle 
fall  fast  into  the  rear.     Not  only  was  the  foreign 
correspondence  invariably  copied  from  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  of  the  preceding  day,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  were  curtailed  by  the 
use  of  types  of  double  the  ordinary  size,   with 
straggling  intervals  called  "  windows,**  and  oth- 
er expedients  for  saving  a  few  daily  shillings  of 
expense.    Thus  dwindled  away  the  circulation  of 
this  once  celebrated  paper  ;  and,  latterly,  itaaale 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  two  thousand 
copies  per  day.     Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Clements,  in  January  last,  disposed  oi  hia  inter- 
est in  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  the  sum  of  £17,- 
000,  to  Messrs.  C^rote  the  banker,  Easthope  the 
stock-jobber,  and  Joshua  Parkss,  the  great  Bir. 
mingbam  Whig.     But  even  these  gentlemen  can. 
not  be  much  flattered  upon  thair  present  know* 
ledge  of  the  very  difficult  mysterieaof  ihaaews- 
paper  trade.     The  foreign correspondonca  is  cer. 
tainly  improved,  and,  from  the  important  poinuof 
Paris  and  Madrid,   the  Chronicle  is  amongst  the 
earliest  in  the  lield ;  but  still  the  windows  remain 
open  in  the  type,  and  '.here  ie  not  more  than  two. 
thirds  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  appears  in 
the  Times.     But  more  injurious  by  far  ia  the  in. 
terpolation  of  the  writing  of  aome  of  the  propri. 
etors  themselves  in  the   columns  of  the  Chroni- 
cle.    This   is  a  most  fatal  mistake.     How  many 
fortunes  have  been  meliad  into  thin  air  throiigh 
this  most  expensive  of  all  the  follies  of  the  vain  ! 
Though  Mr.  Parkaa  should  write  himself  up  into 
the  Cabinet  of  the    Whigs,  yet  not   then  will  he 
find  himself  repaid  for  all  the  tbouaanda  ha  will 
squander  on  the  way.     Men  follow  not,  in  these 
days,  the  leaders  whose  battle  ia  not  for  the  lib- 
erties  of  mankind,  but  for  the  high  places  for 
themselves.      The  philosophic    and    invaluable 
Mr.  Black  should  here  be  allowed,  without  later 
molestation,  to  expound  to  the  world  bis  own 

•  The  errora  of  the  Timaa  htva,  of  lata,  got 
far  bayond  indiacrationa.         ,,'..}  v;-  s 
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moat  mwtarljr  Ttewt  upon  politics  and  life.  He 
if  the  Socrates  of  tke  age,  and  ought  not  to  be 
•upeneded  by  babblers.  Upon  public  grounds 
we  take  the  libertf  of  saying  these  things,  be 
eause  it  is  the  absence  of  all  power  of  compet!- 
tion  which  enables  the  giant  of  the  Times  to 
drire  back,  and  to  scorn  and  defy  the  advancing 
■pint  ot  the  ajra.  There  noTor  was  such  an  op- 
portBBityaathe  apostacy  of  the  Times  presents 
to  the  advance  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  Jfemiuir  JVeieshas  been  built  upon  the  ru- 
ins  of  the  Guardian  and  Public  Ledger,  which  it 
is  fast  following  to  the  tomb. 

The  Miming  Pott  is  well  known  upon  the 
Conservative  side.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
Measrs.  Byrne,  one  of  whom,  dying  ef  the  chole- 
ra  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  m  the  year  1833, 
occasioBed  the  Post  to  be  sold,  far  the  sum  of 
X34,0f  0,  to  the  tame  elephant,  and  others  of  his 
party.  The  circulation  is  small,  but,  going  much 
into  the  aristocratic  circles,  t^io  advertisements 
are  charged  st  a  high  price,  and  form  a  profitable 
return.  Mr.  Walton  is  the  writer  of  the  political 
articles,  which  are  rabid,  and  therefore  lose  iheir 
effect.  . 

Morning  is  now  over,  and  we  pass  to  the  doings 
of  the  Evening. 

Of  the  evening  papers,  the  Globe  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  sinee  the  advent  of  the  Whig 
administration.  It  is  edited  by  nir.  Gorton,  the 
compiler  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  other 
very  fair  works.  This  gentleman  has,  however, 
been  a  mere  cipher  for  the  la*t  four  years,  the 
political  articles  having  come  regularly  an  J  dai- 
ly from  the  offices  of  Lords  Palmerston  and  Mel- 
bourne. It  is  called  '•  Cupid's  Album,"  because 
it  is  written  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  is  called  Cupid,  because  he  kills 
ladies  with  his  gold  chain.  Should  the  course  of 
Cupid  not  again  run  smooth,  the  Globe  will — but 
we  will  not  prophesy  its  fate  till  we  have  fur. 
ther  proved  its  new  charaeier. 

The  Courier  is  a  joinustock  company,  the 
■hares  twenty,  four,  and  held  by  a  diversity  of 
persons.  Political  principle  it  has  absolutely  none, 

and  of  all  the  e ts   that  ever  walked  the 

streets,  this  has  probably  been  th«  worst.  A. 
roongst  others  who  write  editorial  articles  for  its 
colanwB.  i*  no  less  a  personage  than  Louis  Phi. 
lippe,  the  King  of  the  Barricades.  Thua,  if  the 
leader  will  turn  to  the  file  of  the  Courier  of  the 
date  of  Thursday,  March  29,  1833,  he  will  there 
see,  in  the  shape  of  an  editorial  article,  the  de. 
fenee,  by  himself,  of  the  King  of  the  French — 
and  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  defence — upon 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  towaids  his  Minister 
Lafitte,  ill  auffering  his  property  to  be  sold.  For 
the  last  twelve  montlis  the  Coui  ier  has  been  un- 
der the  editorshifi  of  Mr.  Jamea  Stuart,  a  Scot> 
tish  gentleman  of  talent,  and  the  author  of  a  popu- 
lar work  of  travels  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. This  gentleman  was  before  the  public  some 
years  since,  in  consequence  of  his  duel  with  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell.  Why  wo  mention  the  pri 
vate  affaire  of  Mr.  Stuart,  which  is  done  with  the 
greateat  respect,  is  to  undeceive  the  public  as  to 
the  present  ■tanJing,  property,  and  influence  of 
the  new  Courier  ;  for  it  is  given  out,  and,  out  of 
Scotland,  very  extensively  believed,  that  Mr. 
Stuart  has  merely  become  editor  of  the  Courier, 
for  the  purpose  of  menial  occupation,  and  to  drive 
away  bia  cares  consequent  upon  the  affair  alluded 
to  above.  So  honorable,  wealthy,  and  dignified  a 
person,  it  is  said,  would  never  have  accepted  an 
appointmeatas  the  editor  of  anewtipaper,  without 
the  moat  perfect  liberty  of  action,  upon  principles 
of  hie  own;  and,  therefore,  the  independence  of 
the  Courier  is  now  undoubted  and  complete. — 
These  assertions  may  be  true,  and  the  public 
may  probably  possess  the  guarantee  for  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Courier,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  do  not  inform  our  readera  that  Mr.  Stu- 
art no  longer  is  possessed  of  any  property 
whatever,  his  estates  in  Scotland,  and  everything 
possessed  by  him  in  the  world,  having  been  swept 
away  by  reason  of  indiscreet  speculations  at  the 
period  of  the  panic.  The  public  has  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  be  informed  that  the  person  who  states 
**  that  Mr.  O'Connell  wheedles  and  cheats  the 
pMMBtry  of  Ireland  out  of  t  wo-pences  and  pence," 
IS  quite  as  likely  to  be  comnunded  by  his  employ 
•rf  to  say  those  things,  an  any  other  person  whose 
ffabtiitewo  depwds  ttpon  his  pen.    The  Courier 


lately  prostrated  itself  in  the  dirt  at  the  feet  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  Grace  did  not  deign 
to  pick  it  up.  It  ia  trying  to  recover  from  the 
false  stumble — but  the  mud  sticks. 

The  Sun  is  an  evening  paper  of  moderate  no. 
toriety.  Mr.  Murdo  Young  is  the  proprietor  of 
this  luminary.  He  also  found  favor  with  the 
Whigs,  and  be  still  fights  well  in  their  behalf. 

The  Standard  is  owned  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Gifford  and  the  well  known  Maginn. 
This  paper  is  another  instance  of  the  power  of 
mere  style  ;  for  it  has  fought  its  way  to  a  large 
circulation  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  los- 
ing cause. 

Finally,  we  shall  glance  at  that  very  important 
division  of  the  metropolitan  press,  the  Sunday 
newspapers. 

First,  then,  is  the  colossus  of  weekly  litent- 
ture,  the  Dispatch.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Harmer  of  Hatton-garden,  who  has  made  many 
thousands  of  money  by  its  success — previous  to 
which  he  possessed  not  much.  Its  principal 
writer  is  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  produces  the  first 
or  principal  leading  article,  and  the  letter  under 
the  signiture  of  Publicola.  This  gentleman  was 
formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  in  which 
capacity  he  acquiied  his  view  of  the  former 
tyrannical  horrors  of  our  vessels  of  war,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  has  given  such  a  tremen- 
dous power  to  his  pen.  His  father  was  an  Amer- 
ican loyaliat,  and  related  to  General  Hayne,  the 
late  very  distinguished  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Williams  has  also  been  the  editor  of 
an  edition  of  Thompson's  Seasons,  and  of  Mil. 
ton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  author  of  an  original 
and  powerful  work,  called  •*  The  Tales  of  Old 
Mr.  Jefferson  :*'  books  which  the  public  ought  to 
buy,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  noblest  warriors  that 
ever  ydt  appeared  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of 
man. 

Superior  in  brilliancy  of  style,  and  little  infe- 
rior to  the  Dispatch  in  fixedness  of  purpose,  comes 
that  bright  gem  of  political  literature,  the  Specta. 
tor  newspaper.  Great  sums  of  money  here  have 
been  lost,  and  certainly  very  honorably  lost.  Mr. 
Day,  formerly  the  blacking-maker  of  Holborn, 
has  had  much  comiection  with  this  paper,  ex- 
pending most  liberally — because  with  little  pros- 
pect of  remuneration — a  portion  of  his  fortune  in 
the  support  of  this  bright  and  HtMrai  publication. 
The  price  of  the  Spectator  is  the  only  stumbling 
block  to  its  triumphant  success.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that,  by  a  diminution  uf  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  the  partial  discontinuance  of  ita  refin- 
ed productions  in  liierature,  theatricals,  and  the 
fine  arts,  the  Special  or  might  be  conveniently 
sold  at  the  ordinary  price.  With  this  change  it 
would  rise  to  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  in  a 
aingle  month.  Ita  editor  is  a  Scottiah  gentleman 
— Riotoul  by  name. 

There  is  also  the  Sunday  Timet,  a  pleasant  and 
inoffensive  print.  It  goes  chiefly  into  "families," 
and,  therefore,  pretends  not  to  any  particular  po- 
litical deciaion.  This  paper  was  founded  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Harvey  ;  whose  eiierge:ic  writings  ad- 
vanced it  to  the  large  circulation  of  ten  thousand 
copies  per  week.  That  gentleman  then  sold  it 
foi  the  sum  of  j£7090  in  money,  and  an  annuity  of 
;C400  per  annum,  which  he  enjoys  at  the  present 
tine.  Its  circulation  is  go«d,  but  has  much  gone 
down.  Mr.  Gaspy  is  the  editor  and  partly  the 
proprietor  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  JohH  Bull  is  still  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook.  This  paper  was  established  by  tha  Gov. 
ernment — the  expenses  having  been  paid  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  first  six  weeks.  Owing  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Croker,  and  style  of  Mr.  Hook, 
further  assistance  was  not  required — the  paper 
having  been  brought  to  be  a  valuable  property  in 
that  unexampled  abort  period  of  time.  Owing  to 
the  change  in  the  health  o**  Mr.  Hook,  the  John 
Bull  ia  now  much  less  piosperous  than  in  the 
early  part  of  its  career.  This  gentleman  was 
seized  with  apoplexy  at  his  house  at  Putney,  and 
lay  tor  a  considerable  time  in  a  ver/  debilitated 
state.  Since  that  period,  both  in  his  political 
writings  and  in  his  literary  productions,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  vigor  of 
his  mind.  Mr.  Hook  has  recently  sold  one  of  his 
remaining  quarter  ahares  in  the  John  Bull  for  the 
sum  of  £4000. 

Into  the  lower  region  of  the  press — the  stews 
wherein  dwell  the  Age,  and  the  other  children  uf 


John  Ball — at  present  at  least  we  will  not  go  to. 
The  True  Sun,  the  Morning  Adtertiaer,  and  the 
Examiner — all  honest  men  laboring  in  the  good 
cause — we  also  reserve  for  the  present. 

HAIL-WAT  IROH* 

M  tons  01 1    inch  by  i  incU, )     rial  Jtare  in  length*  o 

300      tlo.    li      do.     I   do.    |l4io  Ureet,  coiuiiersur^lc 

40      do.    ^^     do.     i   du.    Iltolei,  ends  cut  Stan  anf  Is 

800      do.    S        do.      {    do.    |uf  «&  decrees,  wlib  ■!  II- 

SUO      do.    H      do.      I    do.      cine  4>lMea  uid   nail«  to 

■onn  expected.  J  fuU. 

SaOdo.ofEdKC  Kail* of  S6  lln.  per  yard,  witlitbc  re- 
qui«iie  chaim,  keys  and  pin*. 

Wrought  Iron  Rinia  of  30,  33,  and  36  ischca  diuneter 
for  Wlieelt  of  Railway  Cars,  and  uf  GO  Indies  diauiftcr 
for  Locomotivt!  wbeels 

Axles  of  2i,  2],  3i,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3^  Inches  disjuetet  for    ' 
Railway  Can  and  Loconiotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bbuve  will  be  kold  tree  ol  duiy,  lo  Slate  Ooveia- 
iaent«  and  incor|K>ratril  (JoTcrrimeni*,  ard  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  paymcbi.  A.  h  Q.  BALSTON. 

•  Soutti  Front  atreet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  aamples  ol  all  the  different  kind«iil  Bails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  in  ure 
both  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  ezhlMic4  le 
thtiae  disposed  lo  examine  ihem.  dTlnaeowr 

PAYEWT    liAIl<IlUA.D,  aHlP  AMD  BOAT 
SPIKJC8.i 

Jtj"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Kaclory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assnrtaeiii  ol  Wrought  Spikes 
and  flails,  frtini  3  to  10  inches,  manufaciured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operatioa  and  now  alouMt  universal  use  in  the  Vrti- 
ted  Scales  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Uailroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  bav* 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  bole*,  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  faatened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  altove  named  laacry— tor  whick  ' 
purpose  they  aia  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  ia 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  lUe  ham- 
mer. 

it3~  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  If.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  atti^nded  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agomt. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S3I. 

t3r  Spiltes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factorv  prirrs,  by  I. 
A  JTownsend,  Albany, and  the  pr:ncipal  iron  Mcrchania 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brvwcr,  3-iJ  Waiernreet,  Kcw- 
Yurk  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  JanvK-rs,  Balti- 
more ;  Uegrand  A  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  oidere  as<;arly  as  practicable, as  the  subcr.riber  is  de- 
siruus  of  extending  tlic  inanufaciuring  so  aaio  keep  paca 
with  I  he  daily  increasing  deanand  for  his  Spikm. 
Uawm H.   BURDEW. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

Uf  The  Proprirturs  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  tiBcr/or 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  estal>lt8hment,  stiuatce  one 
mile  frjib  Boston.    The  improvements  ctmsiti  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  Koits«,  SO  feet  by  30  fe<>t,  containing  all 
liie  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Imc*wi»hv« 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  3.  Black imitA's  SJk^,  SO  feet  by  SO,  fitted  w  ilk  cranes 
fur  lieavy  work. 

Nu.  3.  locomotive  House.  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomtnive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  tJiis  establUk 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slat4h 
ISU  feet  by  Vt,  containing  two  water-wheels,  tt^^ln\  lo  W 
horse  power ;  Machine  diiop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac  ;  Pattani 
Shop  ;  Itoilinc  Mill  and  Furnarex,  capable  uf  rolliiis  4  l4MiS 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Hamineis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  Mowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  wuer-wbeel ;  otte  very  supe 
rior  it  horse  Steam  Fjiglne,  whicti  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  otiier  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnac«  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  Ac.  fitle4 
for  the  largest  v«ork.  Attached  to  the  FMiudty  is  a  larg 
wareboute,  containing  Palter iia  for  the  Castiafli  o 
Hydraulic  Prcfkes,  Locomotive  and  otlier  Steam  EngweM 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeting,  Sliafu,  Stoves,  GraiM,  Ac.  Ac. 
These  were  made  nf  Ihe  most  durable  BBaltrials,  under  (he 
dirrciion  of  a  very  tciciiiific  and  practical  Engineer,  an4 
are  BUpp«H>ed  to  be  of  preat  valii<>. 

No.  6.  A  building, 65  feet  by  .16, containing  a  large  slacic 
of  chiuineys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.    This    - 
building  is  at  pre><eDt  used  as  a  boarding  house,  and  can 
aitconimodale  a  large  number  of  OM'n. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  ro4iro,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  l'or|cl>-aning  c.-uimiii',  a  large  lutt  for  storing  pat- 
terns, ptuble  tor  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  eslabli^hlncMt  iieing  uu  tide  water,  presenia 
greater  advanta;:es  for  some  kinds  of  business  tiian  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  tke  harbors  of-Beeum,  to  lite  wbarf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  lo  30  cents  per  ton.  (tome  of  ttie 
largest  Jobs  of  iron  work  have  Iteen  complctad  at  this  esta- 
blishnient;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lilt  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Tiry  Dock  at  Uie  .Navy  V  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  I'.ir  Railroad  work   is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  ol  ibc  Provideric*  aiiA 
Worcester  Uailritads.    The  Locuntoiivs  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Junatban,"  purchased: 
by  the  Stale  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  ibrse  works.   ' 
Willi  the  PatieriKaiid  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  M.: 
Locomotives  and  as  many  lender, ,  ln-i>ide«  a  gr«at  4juaniil|i 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  wade  |M)r  auuum. 

For  ternan,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ECKLET.TrcM'.  Ac,  Boston,  or  «• 
ROBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr ,  PbiladelplOa. 

Boston,  Dsc.90,  lU3i. 
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PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Slock  and  Exchange  Board, 

AtxiL    9,   1835. 


Par. 

Muhawk  and  Hudson. ....  100 

Pateraon ,      50 

Saratoga.. , — 

Harlein — 

Boston  and  Providence ....  100 
New-Jers«y    Railroad    and 

Transportation  Lina...  100 

Camden  and  Amboy 1^ 

Providence  and  Stonington.  100 

Boston  and  Worcester — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton . .  100 

Utica  and  Schenectady 100 


rSIl   CENT. 


JItk. 

Ofr. 

116 

115 

lOH 

lOU 

106i 

106 

89 

88 

115 

114 

115 


loot 

— 

103 

102t 

100 

9C 
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RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  OP 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  in  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  fbrm< 
of  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvemeiiUi,  in  all  iu  various  modes  and 
Ibnns. 

Three  volnmes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  ih>w  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  in  advajuce.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  CatiaLi  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation; together  with  a  concise  doticription  oC  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bonk  note  paper,  and  put  up 
m  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  moil  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Pnce92. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  years 
It  is  pubhdheil  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  uoges  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  iot\w  two  good  sized  vo- 
liunra  a  year,  of  381  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  l\imish  original  communications, 
m  addition  to  its  selection;*  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjpcts  on  which  il  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  .Magazinr;  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
annum,  in  advance.     Previous  volumes  $.,50  each. 

'  •       THE  APPRENnCE'S  COMPANION— 

A  monthly  publication,  in  lar^  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pagtts  each  immber— designed  to  persuade  ArpRKNTi- 
CES,  and  others,  to  habiis  of  indlstrt,  temperance, 
and  FRnoALiTV  —  is  published  at  the  ofHce  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFPY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers- 
by  D.K.  ]VnNOR. 

*,*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bera  sent  to  one  address  for  95, —  and  twentv- 
TfOiEEfor^lO.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR 
DENER'S  MAGAZINE. 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Acricultcki  snd 
HoRTicur.Ti'KE ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  sulilects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  iu  8ih  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasunable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affordH,  ur  lo  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa- 
gea  per  month,  at  f3  per  annum,  and  u>hen  paid  in,ad- 
tiance  eight  udditional  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volumes  6  and  7,  <jr  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  vo- 
lume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  iu  character  may  there- 
iiire  be  understood  by  reading  thoso  advertisemt'nts.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 
per  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quartt-rly  num- 
ber to  contain  al)oiit  220  pages. 

Tliesc  works  may  all,  or  either  of  ih-m,  be  had  of 
«.  BIydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Woshinglon  street,  Boston ;  Feesenden,  Phi- 
ndalphia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
.  34  Wall  street,  New- York. 


GOLD  BEGION  OF  THE  UNITHD  tirATES. 
^fy  Now  in  press  aad  will  be   published  in  a  Tew  days 
the  first  ot  •  scries  of  numbers,  givinf  a  miuute  and  par- 
ticular descriplioB  of  the  entire  Gold  Region  of  the  Uniu4 
Statei. 

Each  Dumber  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Msp,  on  which 
wilt  belaid  down,  and  norobered,  witii  owner's  name,  in 
the  order  of  discovery,  of  every  Gold  Mine  within  the  dis- 
rict  of  which  the  number  treats,  so  that  any  person  can 
ascertain  the  location,  owner's  name,  and  condition,  as  late 
as  January  1,  1835,  of  every  Gold  Mine,  or  place  where 
Huld  lias  been  di«covt:red  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  nOnbor,  which  will  be  issued  by  the  30(h  of 
April,  will  give  the  GeU  rvRiun  of  North  Carolina :  togetli- 
er  with  a  very  inicrestlHg  Essay,  upon  the  Gidtl  region  of 
tiie  United  States,  from  tlie  transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  or  Penujylvania,  by  Jambs  UirKSON,  Esq.,  F.  G 
S.  of  London,  C.  M.  G.  S.  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  ttc. — 
With  other  interesting  snd  important  information  in  tela 
tion  to  the  supply  and  coneuupiiou  of  Gold. 

The  inrormation  and  piups  are  by  a  scientiflc  gentleman, 
who  has  visited  |  ersonally  what  h«  describes. 

No.  3,  Includins  the  Slates  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
will  be  published  by  the  first,  or  during  the  month  of, 
June. 

No.  3,  giving  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  andNew^Vorli, 
by  llie  first  of  Augui>t.  And  the  succeeding  numbers,  4  and 
3,  which  will  probably  complete  the  series,  by  the  first  of 
January  next. 

The  terms  will  be  91  per  number,  or  95  for  the  Series.— 
Subscriptions  addressed  to  D.  K.  MINOR,  or  to  the  pub 
Ushers,  T.  fc  C.  WOOD. 

No.  7  Wall  street. 

•»•  Gentlemen  who  may  have  particulars,  or  deuils,  of 
pretent  condition  ot  mines  in  North  Carolina,  will  oUiee 
me  by  commanicaiiiig  tlie  same,  that  the  work  may  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  D.  K.  MINOR. 

NOTICE. 
9y  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NEW  YOBK  AND 
ERIE  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  believing  that  the  luter- 
esu  of  tills  Ciiy  (leniand  that  the  coustniction  of  their 
Railway  sitould  be  immediately  commenced,  and  tiavmg 
resolved,  with  undiniiulshed  coufidenee  in  themoriui  and 
early  proJuctiveness  of  ibe  underialiing,  to  proceed  in  their 
0|i«rations  without  delay,  hereby  give  Mttict,  ih.it  in  order 
to  provide  means  ad«qunte  to  the  completion  of  a  single 
track  of  the  Railway  over  an  extended  and  most  import- 
ant iiortion  or  the  route,  subscriptions  for  Tmo  MUlionM  of 
the  cspital  stock  will  be  received  at  their  Office,  No.  89 
Wall  street,  on  the  15tb  day  of  April  next,  and  the  two 
rucceeding  daya.  Five  Dollars  on  each  share  Is  required 
in  be  paid  at  ilie  time  of  subscription. 

It  Is  to  be  understood  that  no  further  Issue  of  Slock  will 
be  made  within  two  years,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Company,  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  «ltb  this 
aiul  the  foriiter  subscription,  lo  put  such  portion  of  their 
Koad  in  operation,  as  will,  ihey  confidently  believe,  yield 
a  profitable  returu  on  :be  cost  ihcrtof. 
New  York,  nutb  March,  lt)35. 
By  ordsrof  the  Board. 

JAMES  O.  KINO, 
nr  JOHN  0.  COSTER, 

;    ».  .         PETER  C.  STUYVF.8ANT, 
^  ;^  MICHAEL  BURNUAM, 

•  :!?  EL.EAZAR  LORD, 

:  •  GOOLD  IIOYT.       .     . 

STEPHEN  WHITNEY, 
m.M  tAI6  Committee  lo  receive  Subscriptions. 

T  LAFAYETTE. 

HE  Eulotiy  by  Joux  Qdinct  Adams,  on  the  Life  and 
Services  of  fins  Bi'nefacti>r  of  Mmikind  ;  on  a  beautiful 
ptper  and  ty|>«  ;  with  a  spiriieil  mtdaiion  ptntografkie 
tikenets.    Is  lust  mibiished  and  for  sale  bv 

I«b5  D.  K.  MINOR.  35  Wallsk 

RAII.ROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  It  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eafle 
Air  Furnace  aii<i  Machine  Shnp,  will  make  to  order  car 
AhaeU,  chairs  snd  knees,  and  every  olher  Jescriptlon  of 
casiinga  r«'|uired  (or  railroads.  K-ly  leOl-l 

PATKMT  IIAMMKRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
liAIl<ROAD  SPIKES. 

53"  Railroad  Spikes  of  ev.  ry  de«cripilnii  required, 
mai:e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Faunry. 

Spikes  iiiSilo  at  the  dbove  Fs'-tury  are  recnnimended  lo 
he  public  ai<  S'lperior  to  any  tliln;  oi  the  k'nid  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boai  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  head. 
su  ai  not  to  a  Imit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COB- 
NITVO  fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTVRNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  X.  fept.tS- 1/ 


STEPUESSON, 

Btulderifa  tuperior  style  of  fuitengtt  Van  fot  Rail- 
road, 
No.  364  Elizabethatreet,  nehrBleeckerstreet, 
New-Vork. 
tj-  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
examine  these  Cars  :  a  epecimen  of  wbirh  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New- York  and  Harlasm   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  Jiiif 

RAI1.ROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

Il3~  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  si  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Puterson,  N.J.  All  orders  aO- 
dressed  to  the  siibsfibers  at  Paterson,  or  W  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  atlSiidedto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned.complste. 

J8  ROGEUS.KETCHUMliGROSVENOR 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

53-  3I.M0N  FAIRMAN,  ol  the  village  of  Lsnsine 
btr^h,  in  ihe  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  s'ateofNew- 
York,  has  iiiTeuied  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wroii^lilNalld  with  squaie  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  fsny  lud  nails 
in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same  pruportion  larger  sixer, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  Thenaii  is  hammered  itnd  coniea 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  u>  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beinx  clenched  is  good  and  sure  One  liorxa 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  am)  may  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  in  in 
operation  Saul  Fairnian  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
niachiiiesas  above,  to  any  persona  w ho  may  apply  for  ihj-m 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sellone  hallof  hispaient  right 
fur  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  Suits. 
Any  person  desiring  .'uriher  information,  or  to  purchase,' 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Lanaingburgh. 

AueuKt  15.  1833.  ASQtfRMAF 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

t^"  C'>'»P^*««*o(  various  sizes  aid  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Lfvelinj  Instruments,  large  andsnnall  sizes,  with  high 
magiiilying  powers  wiih  claaees  made  by  Troughion,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engioecring  Insiru. 
ments,  manufactured  end  sold  by 

E.  k.  O.  W.  BLUNT,  IS4  Water  street, 

•Jai  fit  corser  of  Msidrn  lane. 


SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3- The   subacrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Insiru 
meiics  in  his  prol'esaion,  wsrranted  equal,  If,  ot  superior 
In  principles  ol  costruciion   ai.d  workmanship  lo  aar  im' 
ported  ur  manufaciured  In  the  Uiiitcd  States;   several  o 
which  are  entiiely  new  .  among   which    are  an  Impicvcd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  artgitscan 
he  laken  with  or  without  ih«  i.se  ol  the  needie,  wiUi  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Rallroai:  Goniometer,  with  iwo  Tel- 
eacoprs — and   a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  0<  niomsicr 
attached,  particularly  adapird  to  Railrtisd  purDoaes 
WM.  J.  Y'  UNG. 
Maiheniutica!  iDsiiurr.ent  Maker, 

No.  «  Dock  St  ,  PniladelpMa. 

Thefol'owing  recommendations  are  ree|>ei.ttully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otiiers  interested. 

Baltinion ,  l^fi. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquirlesrespectiiigthe  igsirununtf  msn* 
ufactured  by  ihee,  now  in  use  or>  the  Ba  limnre  aiid  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  lotlowir.g  Inlor- 
mation.  The  whole  number  ol  Levels  ricw  in  poaMSsioa 
of  the  department  ol  construction  ot  thy  make  ia  stvtn 
The  whole  nun  ber  of  the  "improved  Compass*'  is  cigtl 
These  sre  all  exclusive  of  (lie  iiumberih  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depariaieni. 

Boita  Levels  and  Cvmpasaca  aiein  gr>od  repair.  They 
have  Ml  factnceded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accMcBts 
to  which  all  mtiruments  ofthc^kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  thai  Ihy  patterns  for  the  Isvcls'and  com* 
passes  have  been  prelerred  by  my  Msisisnts  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  ihr.  linpruvcd  Compass  to  superior 
to  any  Olher  description  01  Guiiionteter  that  we  have  yel 
tri  eil  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Read. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever- 
sliig  telescope,  in  jilace  ol  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
ensinecr  tcarcciy  any  ihlog  to  deaire  in  the  formadan  or 
convenierce  ol  the  C<'ini>asa.  It  ia  indeed  the  Djosi  c(>m- 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  anglee  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
ins:rumeni  that  I  have  yei  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  othert  now  in  ure  for  laying  of 
rails— snd  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  bvashignly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Reapictfuiiy  ihv  Iriend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sop'tof  ConstrueUon 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiiread. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  18M. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
ssy  I  believe  it  to  be  much  auperior  to  any  tHhei  Instrument 
of  I  ha  kind,  now  in  ute,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  ic* 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermaniown,  February,  IS3S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  u>ed  iDstroments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Yuung,  of  r'hiladeiphia,  in  which  he  has  romoined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  ihe  cummon  Level. 

Ironeider  these   Instrumenls  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Rjilruads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineere  as  preferable  lo  aoy  oibera  lor  iba 
purpose. 
*^  HCRRT  R.  CAMPBELL,  Cnr.rbilad. 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norrisi.  |l»llroa4 
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Charleston  Railroud. — Tke  southern  Patriot 
says,  the  increasing  travel  wid  transportation  on 
the  Charleston  Railroad,  since  the  commence- 
ment  ot  the  present  year,  kavs  sxceeded  the  ex. 
pectations  of  every  one.  The  actual  receipts,  as 
18  well  observed,  furnish  the  b«at  evidence  of  tho 
prosperity,  and  by  coioparison,  of  the  inereasiog 
business  of  the  road.  Thvse  receipts  are  given 
tor  the  first  three  months  of  !b«  eurrtnt  year,  and 
the  corresponding  peiiod  of  laat  y«ar,  as  foUows  : 

1834.  ^      .. ;?  1836. 

Janiary,     »4,229^         "  Jautary,     $13;890 

February,     8,174  Febroary,     1^875 

March,      11,989  -JkWii,         17,458 


Swift  Passage-Boats  on  Cana]^,  and  Steam 
Carriages  on  Common  Roads, 

London,  February  6,  1835.     " 

To  the  Editor  of  tb*  fiailrovl  Journal : 

Sir, — I  observe  you  have  published  in 
your  Journal  of  the  lltth  December  la«C 
my  letter  to  you  relative  to  the  locomo- 
tives plying  on  the  common  turnpike — 
the  "  City  road" — fro«  the  nei|(hborhood 
o^  the  Bank  (f  Enfl«Dd  to  Paddingtoa. 
Since  I  addre.'^ed  y<Mk  1  have  been  on  a 
tour  to   the  r^rth,  as  Tar  as   Dundee,   iu 


=8k: 


We  lay  before  onr  readers  a  very  inter, 
•eating  letter  from  an  Xniericaii  gentletnnn 
in-Loatdon,  upon  the  subject  of  rapid  travel, 
ling  on  canals,  and  of  steam  carriages  on 
common  roads.  The  writer  will  plense  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  this,  and  other  favors 
past;  and  permit  our  readers  to  thank  him 
al»o,  in  tidvance,  for  other  letters  which 
they  anticipate  from  him  through  the  me- 
idium  of  the  Journal. 

A  continuation  of  Mr.  Mills'  Report  of 
hia  survey  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Ca. 
naikvill  be  found  in  this— it  will  be  conclu- 
dea  in  the  next  number. 

0:^  The  books  of  the  Company  for  a 
further  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  were  opened 
on  Wednesday.  On  the  first  day  over 
$600,000  were  subscribed,  and  on  closing 
them  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription was  over  a  million  ;  which,  with 
the  #1,000,000  before  subscribed,  will  ena- 
ble them  to  commence  operations  at  once, 
and  to  complete  about  200  miles  of  the 
ro»d.  This  will  beyond  question  secure 
th«  construction  of  the  road,  notwiihstand- 
ing  the  opposition  of  gentlemen  in  the  more 
iiirertd  mcUoii  of  the  State. 
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Thiss.Tew;  a  great  tncrcaw,  indeed  ;  ttw  rs  .ScoUand,  an  i  MfMmi  most  of  the  imiW- 
ceipis  nearly  doubling,  in  the  eourss  of  a  single  ,,  way  s  and  RAnufaotftries  of  locomobv«L; 
ye«T.     The   number  «1' ^s^enfcers  who  travelled    i  engitMS  of  tl.e    islaiMl 

|!      VVhen  at  ^Slnsgcrtv  /  visited  the  " 
'HcT-  and  the^-FoTvV  «td  C\^ 


the    road,  daring   the  ysir  en-ttng  on  the   1st  of 
Ajiril,  is  stated  «l.340<  •*    ■■ 

Thus  it  is  on  the  Cii.Tr!ei>loa  &t>ad,  ai.d  thus  it 
teUl  lie  on  the  Ncw-York  anJ  Erie  Road.  The 
increase  of  business  from  iraproved  facihiios  is 
not  geceraUy  appreciated. 


[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 
VVashi.ngton  Railroad. — We  learn  ihat  a  de-  ; 
Bniiive  and  entirely  patislaciory  arrangement  has  i 
oeiia  agreed  upon  bitween  liie  Corporation  of 
Washington  and  the  Baliimoru  &.  Chio  Railroad 
Company  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  rail- 
way within  that  city.  A  most  liberal  and  accom- 
modating spirit,  wears  infoiroed,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  city  authorities  there  towards  the 
Company,  and  under  the  provisions  oi  the  ordi- 
nance jujt  passed,  the  Railroaa  Company  arc  au- 
thoriaed  to  use  steam  as  a  moving  power  to  the 
point  desired  by  them,  near  the  western  foot 
of  Capitol  Hill,  from  which  place  the  road  will 
be  continued  across  PenosyWania  avenue  to  the 
Canal 

The  satisfactory  sdjustment  of  this  matter 
leaves  the  oo.  from  free  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  immediate  completion  of  the  work,  and 
the  entire  line  both  for  graduation  and  masodry 
is  already  untler  contract,  under  a  couiident  ex- 
pectstion  that  within  three  months  the  road  will 
be  open  for  travel. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  bring 
the  two  cities  into  a  very  intimate  intercourse,  re. 
ciprocally  beneficial.  The  trip  will  no  doubt  be 
regularly  performed  within  two  hours,  and  will 
afford  a  most  oeli/htfi'l  excursion — hundreds  will 
daily  avail  of  it,  and  wc  doubt  but  that  tho 
commercial  as  well  as  social  relations  ol  both 
cities  will  be  greatly  promoted.  Indeed  the 
whole  Union  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  work; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  travellers  leaving  Washington  in  the 
morning  will  dine  in  Philadelphia,  and  iirrive  tho 
Mtine  sveniog  in  I^ew  York. 


and  as  our  coriarry  isver\'  much  interest- 
ed  in  oumI  navigation,  some  memoranda 
reiutive  lo  lite  swtfl  passage  boats  on  those 
iwu  canals  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers. 

First,  of  the  "  Paisley   Canal,*'  which 
has  been  the   longett  known,  and  is   still 
tno.<!t  successful  as  regards  quick  travel- 
ling.    Tliis   canal   commences    at  Glas- 
gow,  and  goes  through  Paisley  (8  miles 
distant)  to  Johnston,  where  it  terminates  ; 
12  miles  long ;   no  lock  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance.     The    boats  are   of   iron,  of  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  70  feet  long, 
5  ft.  9  in.  broad,  and  weigh  16  cwt.  14  lbi.v^. 
This  is  the  weight  of  the  iron  part  alone. 
The  total   weight  of  the   boat,  including 
the  wood  work,  (the  cabins   are  of  this 
tnateriul,)  fixtures,  &c.  is  33   cwt.  ;  and 
with  100  passengers,  draws  19  inches  aft 
and    18    inches    forward.     Two    horses 
draw  the  boat  in  stages  of  four  miles  each ; 
the  pair  of  horses  go  only  12   miles  per 
diem.    There  are  four  boats,  which  make 
six  journeys  each,  or  twenty-four  jour- 
neys  for   the    whole,  each   day.     These 
boats     have    been    running    four    years. 
They  are  generally  full.     They  meet  the 
greatest    encouragement,   and    are    very 
profitable  to  the  proprietors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fare   is  so  very  moderate.     The 
charge    is    6     pence,    in  the   after    cab- 
]  in,  and  9  pence  in  the  forward,  to  Pais- 
I  ley,  8  milea ;  to  Johnston,  12  miles,  the 
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charge  is  9  pence  in  the  after  cabin, 
and  12  pence  in  the  forward  cabin.  The 
time  usually  employed  between  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  is  50  noinutos,  or  9|  miles  per 
hour. ,  This  is  the  narrowest  canal  1  ever 
saw,  generally  30  feet  wide  and  f>  feet 
deep.  The  captains  of  the  boats  on 
board  of  which  1  travelled,  told  me  that 
on  a  narrow  canal^^uch  as  this,  tlie  horses 
can  pull  a  boat  easier,  whett  travelling 
rapidly,  than  on  one  o(  greater  section. 
This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is 
verified  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  "  Forth 
and  Clyde"  canal,  which  is  of  9  feet 
depth,  and  GS  feet  breadth,  the  boats, 
which  are  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
(68  feet  long,  and  5^  feet  broad,)  as  those 
on  the  Paisley  canal,  are  drawn  by  three 
horses,  with  70  passengers  on  board,  and 
yet  travel  at  about  the  same  velocity  as 
on  the  narrower  an(>«hallower  canal.  I 
asked  these  captains,  and  also  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  some  eminence,  whom  I  met  on 
board,  returning  from  .lohnston,  how  they 
could  account  for  this  circumstance. 
Their  reply  was  as  follows  :  On  a  narrow 
canal,  say  30  or  40  feet  wide,  the  boat 
passing  swiftly  through  the  water,  throws 
the  wave  against  the  shore,  which  being 
thrown  back  again  against  the  boat,  raises 
it  up,  and  thus  propels  it.  The  wave 
strikes  the  boat  about  two  thirds  of  its 
length  from  the  bow.  But  if  the  canal 
were  much  wider,  the  boat  would  pass 
by  before  the  reflected  icave  could  reach 
the  boat,  and  thus  give  it  aid.  I  give 
this  explanation  nearly  in  the  words  of 
these  captains,  and  am  responsible  only 
for  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  what 
ih^y  told  me.  I  hope  this  will  meet  the 
eye  of  our  distinguished  c/auntryman, 
Gen.  C.  F.  Mercer,  ^Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Internal  Improvements  in 
the  H.  of  R.,  wha  advocates  with  so 
much  ability  broad  and  deep  canals  for 
transportation,  as  far  more  economical 
than  narrow  canals.  I  will  now  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  fast 
travelling  on  the  "  Forth  and  Clyde"  ca- 
nal. 

This  canal,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  68 
feet  broad  by  9  feet  deep,  and  the   iron 
boats  are  68  feet  long  and  5^  feet  broad, 
and  when  light  draw  8  inches  water,  but 
with  70  passengers  draw  20  inches  ;   this 
is  when  in  a  state  of  rest, — when  in  ra- 
pid  motion  they  draw  less.     There  are  3 
horses   employed  to  each  boat,  and  the 
passengers  who  get  into  the  boats  at  Port 
Dundas  (Glasgow)  are  set  down  at   Port 
Hopetown    (Edinburgh)   in  6i  hours,   a 
distance  of  56   miles,  or   nearly   9  miles 
per  hour.     It  is  necessary  to  explain  to 
you  that  the  passengers  go  only  a  part  of 
the  distance  on    the  "  Forth  and  Clyde" 
canal.     They    start    from    Port    Dundas  ! 
and  go  to   Port  Downie,  (the  commence-  | 
ment  of  the  "  Union  Canal,")  a  distance  | 
of  24|  miles,  which  includes  4  locks.   In  , 
the  next  half  mile  are  eleven  locks,  wliich  ' 
are  avoided  by  the  passengers  being  con-  i 
vdyed    in    omnibuses    to     boats    in     the 
•'  Union  Canal,"  which   carry  them  on  a 
level  of  31  miles  to  Port  Hopetown  (Ed. 
inburgh).     I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  a 
inemorandum  of  the  cost  of  these  iron 


boats,  which  are  light  and  beautiful  ves- 
sels, and  being  fearful  of  making  a  mis- 
take I  do  not  quote  from  memory.  On 
the  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Kendal  ca- 
nals, there  are  rapid  boats,  but  not  hav- 
ing travelled  by  them  I  do  not  give  you 
any  details.  Btiiif  any  of  your  readers 
feel  an  interest  in  the  above  remarks, 
and  wish  further  information,  I  can  with 
facility  procure  it,  and  will  with  pleasure 
communicate  it  to  you. 

Since  my  return  fiom  the  north  I  have 
called  on  Mr.  Hancock,  in  company  with 
Mr.  T.,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Bos- 
ton  and  Providence  Railway.     Wc  found 
that  for  the  last  two  months  the  "  Era"  and 
the  "Autopsy"   have    discontinued  run- 
ning, owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock in  Ireland,    whither  he  went    with 
the  "Era,"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  he  could  profitably  introduce  loco- 
motives   on    the    roads   of   that  country. 
He  is  now  returned  to  London,  and  will, 
I    am     informed,    recommence     running 
these  two  engines    on    the    metropolitan 
roads  in  a  few  days.      Mr.  T.  and   I  also 
went  to  see  Mr.  Russell's  steam  carriage, 
recently  arrived  from  Glasgow,  which  will 
in  a  few  days  ply  regularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  of  this  gentleman's  make, 
between    Hyde   Park  Corner,  and  Ham- 
mersmith (the  commencement  of  the  great 
western  road  out  of  London.)     This  car. 
ringe   is  by  far  the   most   tasteful   of  all 
the  steam   carriages  I  have  seen.     It   is 
built  exactly  like   the   stage  coaches   of 
this  country,  except  the  dimensions  are 
larger.     The  whole  of  the  machinery  is 
in   the   hind   boot.     Tlie  water   and   the 
coke  are  in  a  tender,  or  separate  carriage 
on  two  wheels,   beiiind  the   locomotive. 
This  steam  coach  will  carry  six  inside 
passengers  sitting  vis-a-vis,  14  outside  on 
the  roof,  and  six  on  the  tender ;  total,  26 
passengers.     From    the  favorable   terms 
in  which  I  have  heard  Mr.  Russell's  en- 
gine  spoken  of,  both   here  and  in  Glas- 
gow, I  feel  a  great  curiosity  to  ride  on  it, 
and  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  first  op- 
portunity  to  do  so,  and  will  report  to  you 
respecting  it,  as  well  as  others  which  will 
no  doubt  be  introduced  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances.    You  may  inquire,  why   did  not 
Mr.  R.  remain  in  Glasgow?    I  will  re- 
ply in  nearly  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
who  shewed   us   this  carriage.      He   said 
the  prejudice  against  it  was  great,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  unfortunate  accident  by 
which  12  or  13  passengers  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;  that  it  was  expedient  to  come 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.     He  told 
us,  that  for  several   months  this  engine 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and 
performed  in    a    manner  to    give  entire 
satisfaction ;  and  in  consequence,  the  stage 
coach  proprietors  and  trustees  of  the  road 
were  alarmed  lest  this  and  others   would 
gain  so  much  in  public  estimation  as  to 
become  regular  coaches.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  drive  it  off,  if  possible.      This 
they  accomplished    by   picking    up    the 
turnpike,  and   putting  fresh  metal  down 
in  unusual  and  extraordinary  quantities. 
Notwithstanding  the  road  was  made  al- 
most   impassable,    the    engine   was  still 
continued,    and   plied    regularly  several 


times  each  day  for  a  whole  month,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent 
persons,  that  it  could  overcome  such  dif. 
ficulties.  It  however  was  finally  injured 
by  being  driven  for  so  long  a  time  over  a 
road  so  much  tcorse  than  it  was  constructed 
for,  and  one  of  the  hind  wheels  getting  into 
a  hole  (made  by  order  of  the  turnpike  pro- 
prietors), it  broke,  and  the  carriage  turn- 
bled  to  the  ground ;  4  or  5  persons  were 
killed,  and  8  or  9  others  seriously  maimed 
and  wounded.  But  none  of  them  were 
hurt  from  the  explosion  of  the  engine, 
or  the  escape  of  steam,  but  from  being 
thrown  with  great  violence  agamst  the 
rough,  new  mettled  road — the  same  kind 
of  injury  as  would  be  received  from  a 
common  stage  coach  breaking  one  of  its 
wheels  when  travelling  rapidly.  I  am 
informed  that  an  action  is  brought  by  the 
owners  of  the  steam  carriage,  as  well  as 
by  several  of  the  survivors  and  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  killed  by  this  meiancholjrn 
event,  against  the  road  company,  for  ob- 
structing  the  King's  highway,  and  caus. 
ing  the  injury  and  death  of  a  number  of 
persons,  besides  loss  of  property.  San- 
guine hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
guilty  will  be  severely  punished. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  above,  that  the 
swell  on  the  two  canals,  caused  by  the 
quick  passage  of  the  boats,  is  very  incon- 
siderable. .   .  ..}  ..•-•;/: 

I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient 
servant,  Gerard  Ralston. 

P.  S. — The  demand  for  railway  locOk.> 
motives  is  very  great.  1  am  sending  nine 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  both  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Bury  have  orders  to  give  them  full 
employment  for  several  months  to  come. 

Report  of  Frederick  C.  MUls,  Engineer,  to 
the  Honorable  the  Canal  Cotnmissioner*  of 
the  State  of  JVew.  York. 

(Continued  from  number  14.) 

For  the  purpose  of  acertaining  the  quali> 
ty  of  stone,  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
them,  1   examinad    the   quarries  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  canal.     For  tfio  ■ 
line  from  Genesee  to  Rochester,  limestone  " 
will  be  used,  and  is  found  of  a  very  supe-.i; 
rior  quality  near    Avon    Springs    and    at  ^ 
Caledonia.     There   is   stone    at   Rochestefr 
which  may  be  used  in  some  parts  of  tha  * 
work  ailjacent ;  but  of  an  inferior  charac.  ^ 
ter. 

All  the  quarries  from  Mount  Morris  south, 
either  on  the  Oansville  side  cut  or  in  th6  -i 
vicinity  of  the  main  canal,  are  sand  or  grit  :f 
stone  varying  in  hue  from  pale  blue  to  ash  ^, 
color.     They  are  fine   building  stone,  (of 
the  kind)  quarry  easily,  and  in  good  shape 
for    the    construction    of   tlie    mechaniea^j) 
work;    they   are   abundant  and   generally yr 
convenient  to  the  line,  especially   on  that"" 
part  of   the   route    from    Portageville    to':* 
Olean.  ♦! 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  de^Ji 
tailed  estimate  of  the  different  proposed  ^ 
kinds  of  locks,  that  the  average  cost  of  a , ' 
composite  lock  of  10  feet  hfl  will  bv'^, 
$3,700.79,  and  of  a  hammered  stone  lock'-^ 
$5,193.98,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  T- 
the  first  descriptfon  of  lock  of  S1,49;J.19. 

The  difference  between  these  two  modes  »' 
of  construction  is  small  when  it  is  borne  ill'''' 
mind,  that  the  former  will  require  a  thoi" 
rough   repair  of  all    the  wood  work    con*tfi 
nected  with  the  chamber,  once  in  8  or  9 
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yMTS,  which  is  rendered  still  more  [ex- 
pensire  on  aecount  of  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  per- 
forni  the  work,  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  as  little  as  possible.  The  esti. 
mates  throughout  the  line  are  made  upon 
the  latter  mode  of  construction,  which  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  adopt,  at  least  be- 
tween Mount  Morris  and  Rochester,  where 
the  stone  is  particularly  suitable,  and  where 
the  euspension  of  the  navigation  would  be 
sensibly  felt.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  line 
it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  substitute 
the  composite  lock,  as  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  quarries  on  Caneadea  creek  and  in 
that  vicinity,  the  stone  is  not  of  so  good  a 
quality  as  that  below  for  making  permanent 
hammered  work,  coping  or  quoins. 

FEEDERS.  ' 

The  question  of  supplying  the  summit 
of  this  canal,  and  the  lower  levels  dependent 
upon  it  with  water,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  for  consideration. 

On  referring  ,to  gauges  taken  by  Judge 
Geddes  in  1825,  on  the  same  summit,  I  was 
led  to  doubt,  whether  a  quantity  adequate 
to  the  demand  could  be  obtained,  and  con- 
sequently devoted  much  time  to  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain, 
a  more  favorable  opportunity,  has  not  oc- 
curred for  several  years,  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  which  may  at  all  times 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  supply  of  the  sum- 
mit level,  on  account  of  the  very  low  state 
of  the  water  in  all  the  streams  at'  the  time 
of  gauging.  For  this  purpose  dams  were 
thrown  across  the  several  streams,  with 
apertures  and  sluices,  in  a  form  best  calcu- 
lated to  concentrate  and  shape  the  volume 
of  water  for  measurement 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
minium  flow  of  ruiming  water,  that  may  be 
«ommanded  for  the  summit,  viz 


Ischua  creek,       •■ 

Lime  lake,       .         - 

Fish  lake,  -         .         -         . 

Beaver  and  Mud  lakes,    - 

Black  creek,       -        -         -    ^ 

Oil  creek,        .        .        .       \ 

Little  Oil  and  Swamp  creek,  ' 


Cubic  feet 
in  a  minute. 

-    1,122.00 

258.00 

311.64 

244.80 

33.58 

3G.00 

38.00 


ft-3 

"iff 


-  2,044.00 
the  summit 
will   be   re- 


2  miles  52  chains. 
1     "      39     •* 


2 
2 


6G 
27 


V       Total,        :    '     .        V: 
To  conduct   this  water  to 
nnii«s   of  artificial   feeders 

?uired,  viz ; 
'or  Ischua  creek,    -    - 
"     Lime  lake,       -     - 
"    Beaver     and     Mud 
lakes,  ■  ^   ^-  . 
••    Fish  lake,  -  '  i.    - 
Which,  together  with  the  requisite  dams 
and  bulkheads,  are  estimated  to  cost  $29,- 
06d.33. 

The  water  from  these  lakes  must  be 
turned  into  Ischua  creek,  and  occupy  its 
channel  to  Ischua  feeder,  a  distance  of  about 
14  miles,  through  which  it  will  be  received 
into  the  summit  level. 

Lime,  Beaver,  Mud  and  Fish  Inkes,  lie 
in  the  towns  of  Machias,  Freedom  and 
Fantiersville,  all  within  the  compass  of  7 
miles. 

Lime  lake  is  18^  miles  from  the  canal,  and 
156  feet  above  the  summit  level.  Beaver 
lake  is  209,  Mud  lake  218,  and  Fish  lake 
267^  feet  above  the  same  point.  Tl»c  south 
end  of  Lime  lake  is  separated  from  the 
Ischua,  by  a  Tameracb  swamp  IJ^  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  on  an  average,  2^  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  said  lake. 
At  the  time  of  making  the  survey,  I  was 
informed  that  the  water  in  this  lake  had 


been  raised  from  2  to. S  feet  above  its  or- ♦]  for  the  above  time,  after  making  allowMce 
dinary  level,  by  a  dam  at  the  outlet,  and   i  ior  the  filtration  and  evaporation  incidental 
iras  the  intention  of  the  proprietors   j  to  the  increased  surface  of  the  lakes,  toge- 
i^l  -2  feet  more.     This  may  be  done     ther  with  the  cost  of  construction,  whurh 

will  perhaps,  be  as  well  calculated'  lo  aid 
you  in  determining  the  relative  advantages 
and  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  supplying 
the  canal  with  water,  as  any  thing  I  may 


that  it  was  the 

to  raise 

at    small    expense,  and    by  excavating  a 

channel  to  the  Lschua,  not  exceeding  8  feet 

in  depth,  the  lake  may  be  drawn  down  7 

feet, 

Ou  the  outlet,  near  the  above  mentioned 
dam,  a  grist-mill  is  being  built,  estimated 
to  cost  $5,000,  and  should  the  water  of  Lime 
lake  be  turned  to  the  south,  this  mill  will 
sustain  an  injury,  and  be  a  subject  of  claim 
for  damages.  The  reservoir  would  average 
an  area  of  135  acres  by  7  feet  deep. 

Fish  lake  is  divided  into  two  parts  of 
unequal  size  and  of  difierent  elevations; 
the  upper  and  largest  division  is  6  feet 
above  tiie  other,  and  in  the  dry  season  has 
no  discharge  into  the  lower  division,  un- 
less it  be  through  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage. 

Willard  Law  has  a  saw-mill  at  the  out. 
let  of  the  lower  pond,  and  is  building  a  dam 
180  feet  long,  by  which  he  designs  raising 
the  water  so  as  to  flow  back  into  tJ^e  upper 
pool  2^  feet.  "  ■    ' "       ;  ': 

In  order  to  use  this  Jake  as  a  reservoir, 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  Mr.  Law's  dam  7 
feet  higher,  which  will  give  an  area  of  120 
acres,  from  which  10  feet  in  depth  may  be 
drawn. I 

The  outlet  flows  intoCflear  creek,  a  branch 
of  Cattaraugus  creek.  Between  Fish  lake 
and  Cattaraugus  creek,  there  are  3  grist- 
mills, 3  saw-mills,  and  2  card  and  clothing 
works,  which  in  part  receive  their  supply  of 
water  from  this  source,  and  should  the  water 
be  used  for  a  feeder  or  leserroir,  claims  for 
damages  will  ensue.   '    .. 

Mud  lake  lies  about   rbree  miles  south  \ 
west  of  Fish  lake,  and  upon  the  plan  pro-  \ 
posed,  the  waters    of  the  latter    may  be  i 
drained    10  feet   dee|^   below   its   contem-  j 
plated  surface  into  the-fornlter,  by  a  chan-  ! 
nel   not  exceeding   9^  feet   in   depth,  and 
2|    miles  in   length.     On  referring  to  the 
map,  it  will  be  seen,  that   the  waters  of 
these   lakes   will  then  pass  on  through   a 
natural  channel,  and  unite  with   those  of 
Beaver  lake  near   its  outlet,  whence  they 
will  be  conducted  into  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ischua,  by  an  artificial  feeder  of  2 
miles  and  66  chains  in  length.     Mud  and 
Beaver  lakes  cover  50  acres  each,  and  may  : 
be  conveniently  raised  6  feet  higher,  which  ' 
will  add  about  70  acres  to  their  area  =  170  i 
acres.     On  the  outlets  of  these  lakes,  there 
are  a  few  saw-mills  and  other  works  of 
sn<all  note,  which  will  sustain  some  injury.  ; 
The  surface  of  country  drained  by  them,  is  ^ 
estimated  at  20^  square  miles.     Their  prin-  : 
cipal  and  most  permanent  sources  of  sup-  | 
ply,  especially  in  the  dry  seasons,  is  from  i 
springs.  1 

It  is  difficult  lo  determine  with  much  pre-  j 
cision,  the  extent  of  damage  that  may  be 
sustained  by  diverting  the  waters  of  these 
lakes  from  their  natural  channels.  They 
flow  north  into  Cattaraugus  creek,  and 
should  there  be  any  want  of  water  at  the 
mills  on  that  stream,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  suppose,  that  claims  for  damages  will 
be  presented  ;  the  most  depressed  of  these 
lakes,  is  about  1,072  feet  above  Lake 
Erie. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lakes,  and  other  streams 
available  on  the  summit  level;  and  ti»e 
quantity  that  may  be  held  in  reserve  by 
damming  the  lakes  to  be  used  during  the 
dry  season,  which  from  my  investigations 
on  that  subject,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
rarely  if  ever  exceeds  140  days,  showing 
also  bow  much  way  be  drawn  per  minute 


say  further  on  the  subject. 


Names  of 
Feeden. 

Lime  lake, 
Beaver  and  Mud, 
Fish  lake, 
Ischua  feeder, 
Black  creek, 
Oil  creek, 
Little  Oil  and 
Swamp  creeks. 


Prw'tarea 
in  acres. 

130 

100 

82 


Cubic  ft.  of  wa- 
ter after  (Mac- 
ling  Uss  by  c- 
v«}ior«tion,4M:. 
208.00 
151.80 
236,64 
852,00 
33.56     I 
36.00 

38,00 


Total  cubic  feet  pet  minute,      1 ,556.00 


Naniea  of 
Lakes. 

Lime  lake, 
Beaver  lake, 
Mud         " 
Fisk 


Cubic  fhet  of 
wat<>r  after  de- 
ducting low  by 
evaporation  & 

nitration. 
41,004,117 
22,941,734 
19,948,302 
51,631,668 


Cnbic  fl.  per 
minute  to  dis- 
charge the  re- 
serve water  in 
140  days. 
208.30 
110.30 
98.00 
256.10 


Amount  per  feeders  as  above, 


667.70 
1,556  00 


Total,  -•>;,-   -t    -;•        2,223.70   • 

Cost  of  feeders  and  reservoirs,  34,825.38 

The  summit  levels  and  the  levels  prinei*- 
pally  dependent  upoa  it  for  their  supply  of 
water,  are  together  30^  miles  in  len|;th, 
and  (with  the  exception  uf  a  few  points 
where  lining  must  be  used)  the  material  of 
which  this  portion  of  the  canal  will  be 
constructed^  is  of  the  best  quality  for 
making  tight  banks,  and  on  that  part  of 
the  line  extending  through  the  deep  cutting 
in  the  summit  swamp  very  little,  if  any, 
waste  of  water  will  occur,  except  what  is 
o'^casioned  by  evaporation. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  what  quan- 
tity of  water  will  be  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand in  this  portion  of  the  canal. 

John  6.  Jarvis,  Esq.  gives  437  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  mile,  as  the  probable  quan- 
tity of  water  that  will  be  required  lo  sup- 
ply the  Chenango  canal,  from  the  summit 
level.  This  estimate  is  predicated  upon  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  pass  20  boats  each 
way  every  24  hours,  allowing  20  per  cent, 
for  waste  from  the  locks,  and  100  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  mile  for  filtration  and 
evaporation. 

In  referring  to  this  subject  in  your  annual 
report    to  the  Legislature  in   1^34,  1   find 
the  Commissioners  were  apprehensive  that 
the  amount  allowed  for  filtration  and  eva- 
poration on  the  Chenango  canal,  woald  be 
found  insufficient;  but  that  they  were  "in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  with  proper  care 
in  guarding  against  the  waste  of  water, 
100  cubic  feet    per  v^e   per   minute    for 
leakage,  filtration   and   evaporation  would 
be  a  safe  estimate  for  the  western  and  mid- 
dle sections  of  the  Erie  canal."     If  neces- 
sary I  might  go  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
and  state  the  results  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments made  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
Those,  however,  upon  which  much  reliance 
may  be  placed  with  regard   to  our  canals, 
i  have  been  principallvmade  in  the  States  of 
New-York,  Pennsylyania  and  Oliio,  and  as 
those  together  with  my  own  estimates  and 
experience  in  this  matter,  only  go  to  corro- 
borate and  confirm  the  opinion  advanced  by 
the  Commissioners,  1  deem  it  sufficieat  to 
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meatioa,  that  t'roiu  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  (he  materials  coiU}>osmg  the  banks  of 
the  Erie  canal,  the  soil  through  which  this 
30^  miles  ol°  the  Uochester  and  Olean  canal 
passes,  will  not  sutfer  by  comparison,  and 
should  the  work  be  performed  with  proper 
care,  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  no  more 
water  will  be  required  for  leakage,  drainage 
and  evaporation  per  minute  per  mile,  than 
was  found  necessary  for  the  same  purpose 
on  the  twenty  miles  of  canal  west  of  Ro- 
Chester  aqueduct,  as  gauged  by  Mr.  Bates 
ia  1834. 

It  results  then,  ihat  by  a  careful  con- 
struction of  the  work  contemplated,  the  es- 
timated  100  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  mile, 
Will  be  a  safe  allowance  for  filtration  and 
evaporation. 

Now  assuming  an  average  of  2S  boats* 
to  pass  each  way  from  the  summit  every 
24  hours,  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
maximum  of  (iO  lockage*  of  water  per  day, 
and  as  the  locks  which  govern  this  question 
are  7  feet  lift  each,  the  quantity  required 
will  be  367^  c.  feet ;  to  this  add  25  per  cent, 
for  waste  from  the  locks,  and  we  have 
459  c.  feel  for  lockage  water  per  minute. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
water  requisite  to  supply  the  summit  and 
south  toOlean.and  then  north  toKetchura's, 
(where  it  is  proposed  to  take  iti  the  Genesee 
river  as  a  feeder,)  is, 
For   filtration    and  evaporation 

30^  mues.  .         .         .     3,0-25  c.  ft. 

For  lockage  water  per  minute,        459    " 


8,484 


Total, 
Th«  sources  of  running 
wateras  heretofore  con- 
templated, .  .  2,044 
Deduct  lo£S  by  filtration 
and  evaporation  incon- 
duciing  said  water  on 
to  summit,  .  ,         488 

1,556 

Deficiency,       .         1,928 
To  make  up  this  qu.tn'ny  it  be- 
comes   necessary   to  resort  ,  •'•  • 
to  reservoirs,  three  of  which  "^ 

are  artificial  and  four  natu> 
ral  ponds  or  lakes.  The 
lakes  will  furnish  per  min- 
ute, (as  seen  in  the  preced- 
ing table,)         .         .         .     667.70 


1,260..S0 
1,460 .90  cubic  feet  per  minute  still  re- 
main to  b3  made  up  entirely  from  artificial 
res.  rv<^rs. 

The/saSjest  of  supplying  canals  from 
these«ourjes  has  been  treated  on  at  large 
in  reliiion  to  ihe  Chenango  canal,  and 
presu.ning  that  I  can  present  nothing  new, 
or  that  would  aid  the  Commissioners  in 
d:»termiain?  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
I  will  br;efly  state  the  result  of  my  survey, 
the  c.\picity  of  tlij  reservoirs,  and  the  plan 
upon  which  the  estimate  is  made. 

The  Isjhui  creek  reservoir  is  located  3 
miles  from  the  suiomit  level,  near  the  head 
of  the  feeder  at  Fareweirsmill  dam.  The 
present  dam  is  4  feet  high  and  9  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  catRl.  It  now  overflows 
about  15  acres,  the  principal  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  limber.  The  creek  has  an 
averaje  fall  of  about  12  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  hills  on  either  side  are  high  and  pre- 
cipitous. The  widiii  of  the  valley  at  the 
dam  is  14  chiins,  and  for  the  length  of  the 
reservoir  average  15  chains.    By  raising  the 

♦  This  ia  quadruple  the  number  necessary  to  do 
ths  prewnt  business  of  the  canal ;  but  it  has  been 
thought  prap«r  to  make  proviflon  fwr  a  large  incrwaae 
•f  trade. 


mill  dam  12  feet  higher,  the  water  will  set 
back  1^  miles,  covering  an  area  of  180 
acres.  The  soil  is  clayey,  of  an  impervious 
character. 

The  road  up  the  valley  will  be  overflow- 
ed by  the  pond,  making  it  necessary  to  build 
a  new  one  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  for  20 
chains  in  length. 

An  allowance  must  be  made  for  damages 
to  Farewell's  saw-mill,  which  is  supplied 
with  water  from  this  source. 

This  reservoir  has  a  drainage  into  it  of 
65  square  miles  of  country,  and  taking  one- 
filth  of  the  down  fall  water,  (36  inches,) 
as  the  quantity  which  will  drain  oflT,  we 
have  1,083,825,760  cubic  feet,  a  quantity 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir 
eleven  times. 

I  proposed  building  two  reservoirs  on  Oil 
creeK,  which  crosses  the  canal  about  2 
miles  north  of  Cuba.  At  Cady's  mill  the 
valley  bordering  on  the  creek  is  contracted 
to  5  chains  in  width,  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  high  grounds,  at  which  point  it  is 
contemplated  to  raise  an  embarkfnent  and 
dam  12  feet  in  height  above  the  mill  pond. 
Cady's  dam  overflows  about  12  acres,  which 
will  be  increased  by  adding  to  the  height 
of  the  dam  to  120  acres,  affording  a  spa- 
cious reservoir  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. Immediately  above  is  the  site  for 
upper  Oil  creek  reservoir:  this  artificial 
pond  will  cover  an  area  of  260  acres,  the 
principal  part  ot  which  is  a  swamp  of  little 
value.  The  plan  contemplates  a  dam  and 
embankment  12  feet  high  and  25  chains  in 
length,  with  the  requisite  gates  and  fix- 
tures for  drawing  water  and  passing  sur. 
plus. 

Baldwin's  saw-mill  near  the  head  of  the 
lower  reservoir  will  be  destroyed,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made,  and  also  for  da- 
mages that  will  occur  to  Cady's  mills  at 
the  lower  dam.  The  drainage  of  9,817 
acres  will  descend  into  these  reservoirs, 
and  (as  will  be  seen  in  (he  subjoined  state, 
ment  showing  the  capacity  and  cost  of  the 
artificial  reservoirs,)'ts  equal  to  256,577,1 12 
cubic  feet. 

^«'*^-°«'-     firs.  1|S,i  . 

.?*"      1.00     •s2"2co 


Cost. 


<<2 


Ls-a-s 


u  e 


Ischua  cr'k,  86,543,432  492.20  $6,767  65 
Lower  Oil,  57,708,288  284.20  9,215  00 
Upper    "     125,034,634     620.20       9,080  00 


Total,  1,396.60  $2.5,062  65 

Area  of  drainage  in' acres  of 

Ischua   creek    reservoir,  41,660 

That  of  Upper  creek      "  9,817 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  above  sour- 
ces, we  may  have  a  surplus  over  and  above 
the  quantity  required  of  136  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise 
from  the  location  of  the  ponds  or  reservoirs 
on  the  streams  proposed  for  feeders. 

The  Ischua  creek  valley,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  drainage,  its  peculiar  forma- 
tion, and  the  impervious  character  of  the 
soil,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  reservoirs.  I  would  there- 
fore remark,  that  in  case  any  contingency 
should  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
sources  than  those  specified  as  adequate  to 
the  supply  wanted,  additional  reservoirs 
may  be  constructed  immediately  above  the 
one  in  contemplation  at  Farewell's  mill- 
pond. 

The  natural  flow  of  water  from  Lime, 
Beaver,  Mud,  and  Fish  lakes,  as  before 
stated,  is  814.44  cubic  feet  per  mintHe. 
Their  cap&city  will  be  increased  by  raising 


dams  and  embankments  667.70  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  140  days,  (in  the  dry  sea- 
son,) equal  in  all  to  1,482.14  cubic  feet  in  a 
minute.  Three  artificial  reservoirs,  each 
of  the  same  capacity  of  the  one  in  contem- 
plation at  Farewell's  pond,  would  afford 
1,476.60  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  should 
the  commissioners  think  it  best  to  resort  to 
this  plan  instead  of  using  the  waters  of  the 
lakes,  such  reservoirs  can  be  constructed 
above  the  one  proposed  on  Ischua  creek,  at 
an  expense  not  very  much  exceeding  the 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  same  amount 
of  water  from  the  lakes  above  mentioned. 

For  estimates  in  detail  of  all  the  reser- 
voirs and  feeders  connected  with  the  sum- 
mit level,  see  statement  1. 

From  the  point  where  the  Genesee  river 
is  received  into  the  canal  to  Mount  Morris, 
is  a  distance  of  37  miles  and  35  chains. 
Caneadea  and  West  Koy  creeks  are  also 
taken  in  by  means  of  dams  and  short  feed- 
ers, the  creeks  being  previously  crossed  by 
the  canal  in  aqueducts. 

Cold  creek,  yielding  174  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  could  be  introiduced  if  absolutely 
necessary  ;  but  as  the  supply  of  water  will 
be  abundant,  I  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  incur  the  expense  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  that  object.  The  whole  amount 
of  water  obtained  from  these  several  sour- 
ces is  9,123  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Locks 
of  larger  lift  occur  from  the  above  point  to 
Rochester  than  on  that  portion  of  the  route 
supplied  from  the  summit,  and  will  conse- 
quently require  a  proportional  increase  of 
lockage  water;  to  provide  for  this,  and  for 
combinations  at  Round  Flat  and  Mount 
Morris,  I  have  allowed  1,147^  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  quantity  required  as  far 
as  Mount  Morris,  will  be  4,891  ^  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  leaving  an  amount  of  water 
over  and  above  the  demand,  of  4,231^  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  '!  ' 

Although  the  quantity  of  water  necessa- 
rily wasted  is  very  great,  where  so  many 
locks  occur  together,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Moi+t's;  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  so  large  a  surplus  as  that  above  men. 
tioned  will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  supply  ; 
of  any  contingencies  arising  from  that  : 
cause. 

Some  damage  will  bo  sustained  by  the 
saw-mills  upon   the   Caneadea  and    West 
Koy  creeks  in  consequence  of  the  water  be- 
ing taken  from  fhem  in  the  dry  season,  and 
its  passage  through  the  race  being  partially 
obstructed  at  all  limes.     No  injury  will  be 
sustained 'by  the  mills  at  Mixville,  situated 
at  the  West   Koy  Falls,  the  water  being 
taken   in  below  tnem  and  not  setting  back 
far  enough  to  flood  their  wheels.     At  the 
point  where  the  Genesee  river  is  taken  in, 
I  propose  to  construct  a  guard. lock,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  lumber,  produce, 
8tc.  &(•.,    of  the  country  around   its  head 
waters.     This  lock  will  be  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Buttstown,  where 
are  several   saw-mills  and   a   sash  factory, 
and  from  which,  as  also  from  many  other  .^ 
places  on  the  river,  considerable  quantities  ■ 
of  lumber  may  be  expected  to  pass  annual-  . 
ly  through  the  canal.  No  other  guard-locks, 
except  those  at  Mount  Morris,  will  be  ne- 
cessary, unless  the    Genesee  river  should  '> 
be  taken  in  as  a  feeder  at  some  other  point,  <■ 
which    the    following    statements  of  the  v 
quantity  of  water  furnished   and   required 
on  both  .'iides  of  the  river,  between  Afount  • 
Morris  and  Rochester,  will  show  to  be  un- 
necessary.    Upon  the  east  side,  the  streams  ': 
which  will  be  received  into  the  canal  are  ^. 
outlets  of  the  Conesus,  Hemlock,  and  other  ■- 
lakes,  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
report,  which  afford,  together  with  thtt  aU  i 
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ready  in  possession,  12,434  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  the  distance  supplied  from  ihese 
sources  being  in  all  a  fraction  less  than  76 
miles,  showing  a  surplus  beyond  the  re- 
quired amount  of  8,732^  cubic  feet  per 
miaute. 

\'.i  The  stream  on  the  west  side,  proposed  as 
a  feeder,  is  Allen's  creek,  12^  miles  south 
of  Rochester.  The  total  length  of  canal 
to  be  supplied  on  this  route  is  74,3„\  miles. 
The  quantity  of  water  at  command  is  1-2,. 
609  cubic  feet  per  miuute  ;  the  quantity  re- 
quired is  10,531,  showing  an  excess  ot  the 
amount  furnished  over  that  required,  of 
1,978  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Allen's  creek 
is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  with  a  lock  of  7 
feet  lift  connected  with  it,  and  the  water  is 
taken  from  the  creek  upon  the  lower  lock. 
Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing in  the  water  upon  a  level,  which  is  de- 
pressed as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  work,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  injuring  the  hydraulic  piivileges  at 
Scottsville.  Tiie  water  in  the  proposed 
feeder  dam  will  rise  about  4  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  their  tail  races,  reducing 
the  head  and  fall  to  14J  feet,  which  will 
claim  for  uama^ies,  if  the 
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nal should  be  constructed  upon  this  side  of 
the  river.  The  hydraulic  works  consist  of 
•2  flouring  mills  with  7  run  of  stones,  1  saw- 
mill, 1  turning  lathe,  and  1  stave-mill. 
•<  Many  circumstances  combine  to  render 
it  advantageous  to  take  out  a  feeder  from 
the  Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris,  espe- 
cially if  the  canal  shovild  be  located  upon 
the  west  side;  among  which,  ihe  necessity 
of  drawing  the  whole  supply  of  water  for 
the  canal,  below  Mount  Monis,  through 
the  locks  in  that  vicinity,  is  not  the  least 
important.  Should  the  route  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  river  be  adopted,  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  relation  to  supplying  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  canal  would  exist,  and  though 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  in  a  feeder,  yet  it  would  place  the 
work  out  of  danger  of  any  disagreeable 
consequences  which  might  Te^i4t  from  neg- 
lect in  passing  through  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  water. 

I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  report,  that  in  case  of  taking  in  the 
Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  State  to  take  the  control 
of  the  water  now  used  there  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  river 
damages  would  ensue  in  taking  in  the  out- 
let of  the  Honeyoye  lake,  to  the  mills  built 
thereon  ;  for  on  account  of  the  great  height 
which  it  is  necessary  to  build  the  canal  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  the  floods,  the  water 
to  supply  it  will  seriously  curtail  the  head 
and  fall  of  these  mills  by  being  dammed  up 
against  the  wheels.* 

In  the  foregoing  observations  nothing  has 
been  said,  nor  have  any  calculations  been 
made,  upon  the  supply  of  water  which  will 
be  furnished  from  the  Canascraga  creek  by 
means  of  the  Dansville  side  cut.  Upon 
this  head  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  15  miles  from  Dansville  to  Mount 
Morris  will  require  2,057  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  to  supply  which,  the  Canascraga 
furnishes,  below  the  confluence  of  mill 
creek,  2,458  cubic  feet,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  401  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  necessary  structures  to  sup- 
ply the  canal  with  water,  excepting  those 
on  the  summit,  will  be  found  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  sections  upon  which  they  oc- 
cur. 


The  aiDount  of  stirplua  witboiit  this  'feeder  will 
be  948.85  cubic  feet  per  minute.  So  great  an  excess 
•'x'J*  the  demand  may  render  it  unnecessary  to  take 
in  the  Honeyoye  outlet,  in  which  case  the  damages  to 
the  m»lh  situated  on  it  will  be  avoided. 


:     RECAPIT?I.AT10If.  , 

First  Statement. 

Aggregate  cost  from  Olean 
to  Mount  Morris,  as  per 
statement  K,    .         .         .  $1,197,159  98 

Mount  Morris  to  Rochester, 
via  east  side  of  the  river,        406,607  67 

Feeders  and  reservoirs  not  . 
included  in  the  estimates  . 
for  sections,  as  per  state- 
ment I,      .         .         .         . 

Dansville  side  cut. 


Add  for  contingencies  and 
superintendence,  iO  per 
cent.,        .        ,    .  ^ 


59,888  03 
156,604  25 

$1,802,259  93 


180,225  99 


Total,  $1,982,485  92 

Second  Staiement. 
Aggregate  cost  from  Olean  to  Mount  Mor- 
ris, including  feeders  and 
reservoirs,  .         .        .  $1,257,048  01 

Mount  Morris  to  Rochester, 

via  west  side  of  river,  •        .  305,087  85 
Dansville  side  cut,       ..        .         156,604  25 


$1,718,740  11 
Add  for  contingencies,  &c. 
10  per  cent.,         .        .        .     171,874  01 

Total  with  hammered  stone 

locks,         .         .      -.•-      .$1,890,614  12 

Third  Statemeia. 
Should  composite  locks  be 
substituted  in  alLcasea  ex- 
cept where  combinations 
occur,  deduct  $150  per  <". 
foot  lift  on  the  amount  of 
lockage,  (7044  ft.)  plus  10 
percent.,        ....  116,242  00 

Total  with  part  composite 

locks,         .       • .      J;t      '.  $1,774,372  12 

[For  the  Statement  relative  to  the 
"  Routes  of  Communipation  to  the  Ohio 
Valley,"  proposed  and  in  use,  from  the 
Atlantic  Cities,  see  No.  12  of  the  Railroad 
Journal,  where  it  was  erroneously  stated  as 
being  extracted  from  Mr.  Johnson's  Report, 
instead  of  Mr.  Mills'.] 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain 
on  the  subject,  boats  of  light  burthen  can 
ascend  and  descend  the  Allegany  river  for 
about  three  months  in  the  year;  and  from 
calculations  made  whilst  at  Olean,  pre- 
dicated upon  statements  made  by  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  entitled  to  credit,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  property  may 
be  transported  down  the  river  to  Pittsburgh 
for  25  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  up  to  Olean 
$  1 ,20  per  1 00  lbs.  The  average  lime  which 
would  probably  be  required  to  make  a  trip 
from  Olean  to  New- York,  would  be  about 
9^  days,  and  to  return,  about  10  days. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  Ohio  river 
is  in  navigable  order,  the'price  of  descend- 
ing freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  Portsmouth, 
is  20  cents  per  100  lbs.,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  instead 
of  passing  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  to  New- 
York,  passes  to  and  from  Philadelphia  by 
means  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail- 
road. Light  goods  can  therefore  be  brought 
for  68  cents  less,  and  heavy  goods  for  41 
cents  less  than  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  a  saving  would  also  be  effected 
in  the  time  of  transportation  of  from  10  to 
14  days  in  passing  from  the  City  of  New- 
York  to  Olean.  If  this  difference  in  time 
and  expense  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  said  to  exist  upon 
the   Allegftuv    river,   no   peasoQa(>le   doubt 


can  exist  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  route  for  goods  ^oing  west,  so  long  as 
the  City  of  New- York  is  preferred  by 
those  making  purchases  for  the  western 
market. 

To  exhibit  the  opinion  entertained  of 
this  improvemeui  by  persons  interested  ia 
other  avenues  to  the  Ohio  river,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  Appendix  to  report 
No.  414,  of  Congressional  Documents,  col- 
lected by  the  Hon.  Chas.  Fenion  Mercer, 
M.  C: 

"The  excess  in  length  of  the  present 
northern  (Erie  canal,)  over  the  proposed 
southern  (Chesapeake  and  Ouio,)  route 
from  New-Yoik  to  Pittsburgh,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  less  than  175  mile?  ;  a  distance 
which  exceeds  any  possible  reduction  of 
the  former  that  can  be  hereafter  effected, 
b)  cconecting  the  Genesee  and  Allegany 
rivers,  a  work  in  itself  of  great  public 
utility,  since  it  would  nor  only  cut  oflT  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  distance  between 
New-York  and  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river, 
by  the  northern  route,  but  save  two  trans- 
shipmenrs,  and  the  hitzard  of  the  lake  na- 
vigation, as  well  in  peace  as  in  war ;  and 
so  far  greatly  contribute  to  the  value  of 
the  Erie  canal,  in  a  national  as  well  as 
local  view." 


To  be  continued.] 


Saratoga  and  Wofhington  Railroad.-— Kchtr. 
ter  for  this  Railroad,  extendinj;  from  Saratoga 
SptingB  to  VVhi  ehati,  was  procured  at  ih«  iaai 
ssssi'in  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  capital  atock 
o\  »ix  hundred  thouaund  dollvrt.  The  books  oi 
subscription  were  opened  in  this  city  a  few  days 
since  for  the  stock  iA  'his  road,  and  the  whoie 
amount  of  the  capital  was  promptly  subacribed. 
We  are  inlnrmed  that  it  is  the  inicniion  of  the 
Company  to  commei>ce  the  construction  of  the 
road  withuui  delay.  When  ihis  contemplated 
railroad  shall  'le  completed,  it  will  form — in  coru 
neciion  wi'.h  the  »teambo«t  lites  en  the  St.  Law. 
rence  river  nnd  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  with  the 
railroad  now  nearly  (inished  beiwein  St.  Johna 
end  Lapxarie — an  uninterrupted  roinmuntcation 
by  steam  betwec-a  N«<r-Y.>r^  and  'htt  city  and 
the  f  reat  commercial  empunums  ol  Canada,  Que- 
bec and  Montreal.  1't.e  advantages  wliich  thia 
road  will  pos-fctf  over  every  aveniio  to  the  Sooth, 
fro  n  Canada,  must  unquretionsbly  secure  to  it 
almost  entirely  the  increasing  travel  of  (he  north, 
and  must  make  the  iovps'.ment  a  very  profitable 
one  to  the  stockholders. — [Troy  Whig  ] 


Aurora  and  Buffalo  Railroad. — We  learn  from 
the  Whig  of  yebierday,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  ot  Uiifc  Company  held  on  the 
30ih  ult.  Mr.  William  B.  Gilbert,  was  appoint- 
ed Engineer  ot  the  Road,  who  immediately  en- 
ters apon  his  duties.  A  portion  of  the  Road  has 
been  already  lecated,  on  which  operationa  are  to 
commence  forthwiili. 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
Buffalo  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser.  It  iadi- 
cates  prosperity  and  enterprise  amongst  tha  in. 
habitanta  of  that  flourishing  inland  eit^ ;  and  it 
shows  also  the  immense  importance  of  internal 
improvements,  to  the  State, — aa  it  may,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  be  assericd,  that,  but  fur 
the  construction  of  the  Csaal,  there  would  not,  ia 
many  lone  years  yet  to  come,  have  been  a  eitff 
of  Buffalo,  nor  a  Buffalo  "  Daily  Commercial 
Advertiser." 

If  Buffalo  and  the  liKe  of  the  canal  have  derived 
advantages  so  far  beyond  our  ability  to  estimate, 
in  consequence  of  works  already  made  by  tb« 
State,  why,  we  woulJ  ask,  are  the  resideata  of 
that  section,  so  aTer*e  to  giving  others  eqmml  ad- 
vantage* /  Do  they  npi  perceive  that  every 
work    completed    c«««"ba:«8    to    its    gciterai 
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[From  the  forthconiing  number  of  the  Mechanics'  Mag- 
axine  and  Register  oflnwntiom  and  Iinpro>tement8.] 

'  ficiEKCB  OF  Pkojkctiles. — This  is  the 
name  for  that  branch  of  mechanical  phi> 
]o8ophy  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
bodies  projected  from  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  and  influenced  by  the  action  of 
terrestrial  gravity. 

>o;  Any  body  projected  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon  must  describe  a  conic  section, 
having  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  one  fo- 
cus, and  it  will  describe  round  that  focus 
areas  proportionar  to  the  times.  And^  it 
might  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  if  a 
velocity  of  projection  were  to  exceed 
36,700  feet  io  a  second,  the  body,  (if  not 
resisted  by  tUe  air,)  would  describe  a  hy- 
perbola ;  if  it  were  just  36,700,  it  would 
describe  a  parabola ;  and  if  less  than 
this,  it  would  describe  an  ellipsis.  If 
projected  directly  upwards,  in  the  first 
case,  it  would  never  return,  but  proceed 
forever,  its  velocity  cotitinually  diminish- 
ingi  but  never  becoming  less  than  an  as- 
signable  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  ini- 
tial velocity  above  36,700  feet  in  a  se- 
cond ;  in  the  second  case,  it  would  never 
return,  its-  velocity  would  diminish  with- 
out being  extinguished  ;  in  the  third  case, 
it  would  proceed  till  its  velocity  was  re- 
duced to  an  assignable  portion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  36,700  and  its  initial  ve- 
locity, and  would  then  return,  regaining 
its  velocity  by  the  same  degrees,  and  in 
the  same  places,  as  it  lost  it.  These  are 
necessary  consequences  of  a  gravitating 
force  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance.  But,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
jections that  we  are  able  to  make,  the 
gravitations  are  so  nearly  equal,  and  in 
directions  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  affectation  to  pa}'  any  re- 
gard to  the  deviatioos  from  equality  and 
parallelism.  A  bullet  rising  n  mile  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  loses  only  jjVif 
of  its  weight,  and  a  horizontal  range  of 
four  miles  makes  only  four  minutes  of 
deviation  from  parallelism. 

Let  us  therefore  assume  gravitation  as 
equal  and  parallel.  The  errors  arising 
from  this  assumption  are  quite  insensible 
in  all  the  uses  which  can  be  made  of  this 
theory. 

The  theory  itself  will  ever  be  regard- 
ed with  some  veneration  and  affection  by 
the  learned.  It  formed  the  first  fruits  of 
mathematical  philosophy.  Galileo  was 
the  first  who  applied  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  the  motions  of  free  bodies,  and 
this  was  the  subject  on  which  he  exer- 
cised his  fine  genius. 
•'  Gravity  must  be  considered  by  us  as  a 
constant  or  uniform  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding  force,  according  as  it  produces 
the  descent,  or  retards  the  ascent,  of  a 
body.  A  constant  or  invariable  accele- 
rating  forcQ  is  one  which  produces  a  uni- 
form acceleration  ;  that  is,  which  in  equal 
times  produces  equal  increments  of  ve- 
locity,  and  therefore  produces  increments 
of  velocity  proportional  to  the  limes  in 
which  they  are  produced.  Forces  are 
of  themselves  imperceptible,  and  ore  seen 
only  in  their  eii«cts,  and  they  have  no 
mea»ur«  but  tht  «ffbot,  or  what  ttwuitni 
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the  effect ;  and  every  thing  which  we  can 
discover  with  regard  to  those  measures, 
we  must  affirm  with  regard  to  the  things 
of  which  we  assume  them  as  the  mea- 
sures. Therefore,  the  motion  of  a  fall- 
ing body,  or  of  a  body  projected  directly 
downwards,  is  uniformly  accelerated,  and 
that  of  a  body  projected  directly  upwards 
is  uniformly  retarded  :  that  is,  the  ac- 
quired velocities  are  as  the  times  in  which 
they  are  acquired  by  falling,  and  the  ex- 
tinguished velocities  are  as  the  times  in 
which  they  are  extinguished. 

Cor.  1.  If  bodies  simply  fall,  not  be- 
ing projected  downwards  by  any  exter- 
nal force,  the  times  of  the  falls  are  pro- 
portional to  the  final  velocities  ;  and  the 
times  of  ascents,  which  terminate  by  the 
action  of  gravity  alone,  are  proportional 
to  the  initial  velocities. 

2.  The  spaces  described  by  a  heavy 
body  falling  from  rest,  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  acquired  velocities  ;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  these,  spaces  are  as  the  differ- 
ences of  the  squares  of  the  acquired  ve- 
locities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heights  to  which  bodies  projected  up- 
wards will  rise,  before  their  motions  will 
be  extinguished,'  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
initial  velocities. 

3.  The  spaces  described  by  fulling  bo- 
dies are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
times  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  ; 
and  the  spaces  described  by  bodies  pro- 
jected directly  upwards,  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  the  ascents. 

4.  The  space  described  by  a  body  fall- 
ing from  rest  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  the  body  would  have  uniformly  de- 
scribed  in  the  same  time  with  the  velocity 
acquired  by  the  fall  ;  and  the  height  to 
which  a  body  will  rise,  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  is  one  half  of  the 
space  which  it  ^Mitd  uniformly  describe 
in  the  same  time  with  the  initial  velocity. 

In  like  manner  the  difference  of  the 
spaces  which  a  falling  or  rising  body  de- 
scribes in  any  equal  successive  parts  of 
its  fall  or  rise  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  it  would  uniformly  describe  in  the 
same  time  with  the  difference  of  the  ini- 
tial and  final  velocities. 

This  pro{>osition  will  be  more  conve- 
niently expressed  for  our  purpose  thus  : 

A  body  moving  uniformly  during  the 
time  of  any  fall  with  the  velocity  ac- 
quired thereby  wiU  in  that  time  describe 
a  space  double  ofthat  fall ;  and  a  body 
projected  directly  upwards  will  rise  to  a 
height  which  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  it  would,  uniformly  continued,  de- 
scribe in  the  time  of  its  ascent  with  the 
initial  velocity  of  projection. 

5.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  a  heavy  body  falls  rather 
more  than  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  and  therefore  acquires  the  velocity 
of  thirty-two  feet  per  second.  This  can- 
not be  ascertained  directly  with  the  pre- 
cision that  is  necessary.  A  second  is  loo 
small  a  portion  of  time  to  be  exactly 
measured  without  some  mechanical  con- 
trivanco  ;  but  it  is  done  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  comparing  the  motion  of  a 
falling  body  with    that  of  a  pendulum. 


falling  through  half  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  as  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle is  to  its  diameter.  The  length  of  a 
pendulum  can  be  ascertained  with  great 
precision,  and  it  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  till  it  makes  a  given  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  day. 

Atvoood's  machine,  which  has  already 
been  described  under  that  article,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  beautiful  mode  of 
illustrating  the  velocity  which  a  falling 
body  acquires  in  a  given  time.  And 
here  we  may  digress  for  an  instant  to 
point  out  the  advantages  which  our  mod- 
ern schools  of  science  and  public  lec- 
ture rooms  possess  over  those  in  the  "old- 
en time."  Newton  is  said  to  have  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  gra- 
vitation by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  and  if  he 
had  desired  to  illustrate  the  subject  fami- 
liarly, he  must  still  have  pursued  the  samt; 
course  with  his  pupils.  Instead,  howev. 
er,  of  an  apple  or  stone  descending  from 
the  roof  of  the  lecture  room,  with  the  ve- 
locity  of  the  wind,  we  now  see  a  lai^u 
brass  weight,  that  the  eye  can  easily  fol- 
low, passing  over  a  graduated  scale,  and 
exactly  measuring  the  velocity  it  has  ac 
quired  in  every  part  of  its  path. 

As  all  other  forces  are  ascertained  by 
the  accelerations  which  they  produce, 
they  are  conveniently  measured  by  com- 
paring  their  accelerations  with  the  accel- 
eration of  gravity.  This,  therefore,  has 
been  assumed  by  all  the  later  writers  on 
mechanical  philosophy,  as  the  unit  by 
which  every  other  force  is  measured. 

This  has  made  philosophers  so  anxious 
to  determine  with  precision  the  fall  of 
heavy  bodies,  in  order  to  have  an  exact 
value  of  the  accelerating  power  of  ter- 
restrial gravity.  Now,  we  must  here  ob- 
serve, that  this  measure  may  be  taken  in 
two  ways :  W«  may  take  the  space  through 
which  tb^h^avy  body  falls  in  a  second  ; 
or,  we  may  take  the  velocity  which  it  ac- 
quires in  consequence  of  gravity  having 
acted  on  it  during  a  second.  The  last  is 
the  proper  measure.  The  action  of  gni- 
vity  has  changed  the  state  of  the  body — 
and  this  is  effected  by  giving  it  a  determi- 
nation to  m<ttion  downward  ;  this  both 
points  out  the  kind  and  the  degree  or  in- 
tensity of  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
space  described  in  a  second  by  falling  is 
not  an  invariable  measure  ;  for  in  the 
successive  seconds,  the  body  falls  through 
16,  48,  80,  112,  &c.  feet,  but  the  changes 
of  the  body's  state  in  each  second  is  the 
same.  At  the  beginning  it  had  no  deter- 
mination to  move  with  any  appreciable 
velocity ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  second 
it  had  a  do'cnnination  by  which  it  would 
have  gone  on  for  ever  (had  no  subsequent 
force  acted  on  it)  at  the  rate  of  thirty, 
two  feet  per  second.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  second  it  had  a  determination  by 
which  it  would  have  moved  for  ever  at  tbc 
rate  of  sixty-four  feet  per  second.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  second  it  had  a  de- 
termination by  which  it  would  have  moved 
for  ever  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  feet  per 
second,  &c.  d^c.  Thus,  the  difference  is 
a  determination  to  the  rate  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second.     This  is  therefore  coh- 
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sore  of  ifc«  constant  or  invariable   force 
of  gravity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  very  elaborate  il- 
lustration of  the  path  of  a  projectile  as 
applied  to  the  science  of  gunnery,  and 
it  may  be  enough  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  familiar  view  of  the  general  ef- 
fects  of  gravitation  as  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject. 


In  the  above  diagram  a  d  h  represent 
the  horizontal  path  of  a  bail  supposed  to 
be  projected  from  the  point  a.  Now,  in 
tiiis  case  we  suppose  the  existence  of  no 
gravitating  force  ;  but,  as  there  is  a  con- 
tinual tendency  in  all  bodies  to  approach 
towards  the  earth's  surface,  we  must  place 
the  cannon  at  e  if  we  wish  the  ball  to  ar- 
rive at  b.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  law  which  draws  all  bodies  towards 
the  earth's  centre.  Instead  of  placing 
the  piece  at  the  elevation  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  gunner  elevates  the  point  of 
his  piece,  and  by  giving  it  an  ascending 
range  ensures  his  object  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. Thus  he  would  direct  his  piece 
from  a  in  the  direction  of  c,  and  although 
it  would  not  take  precisely  the  path  a  c, 
yet  it  would  go  for  a  certain  distance  near- 
ly  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  change  its 
path  till  it  arrived  at  b,  u  little  beyond 
which  it  would  wtrike  the  ship.  The  Brit- 
ish sailors,  from  long  exj^rience  and 
much  practice,  rather  than  from  a  high 
degree  of  science,  have  obtained  conside- 
rable precision  in  the  range  of  their  guns. 

In  the  practice  of  cannonading  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  the  hurry  of  ser- 
vice allows  no  time  for  geometrical  me- 
thods of  pointing  the  piece  after  each 
discharge.  The  gunner  either  points  the 
cannon  directly  to  the  object,  when  with- 
in 200  or  300  yards  of  it,  in  which  case 
he  is  said  to  shoot  point  blank  ;  or,  if  at 
a  greater  distance,  he  estimates  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  the  deflection  cor- 
responding to  his  distance,  and  points  the 
cannon  accordingly.  Or  lastly,  when  the 
intention  is  not  to  batter,  but  to  rake  along 
a  line  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  can- 
non is  elevated  at  a  considerable  angle, 
and  the  shot  discharged  with  a  small 
force,  so  that  it  drops  into  the  enemy's 
post,  and  bounds  along  the  line.  In  all 
these  services  the  gunner  is  directed  by 
his  practice. 

The  principal  use  of  the  parabolic  the- 
ory  is  to  direct  the  bombardier  in  throw, 
iiig  shells.  With  these  it  is  proposed  to 
break  down  or  set  fire  to  buildings,  to 
hreak  throi^h  the  vaulted  roofs  of  mag- 
azincs,  or  to  intimidate  and  kill  troops  by 
biirsting  among  them.  These  objects  are 
always  under  cover  of  the  enemy's  works, 


and  cannot  be  touched  by  a  direct  shot. 
The  bombs  are  therefore  thrown  up- 
wards, so  as  to  pass  over  the  d^fieaces 
and  produce  their  effect.  k-Wv^jiW-,-- 

These  shellsi  are  frequently  many  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight.  The  mortars 
from  which  they  are  discharged  must, 
therefore,  be  very  str»ng,  that  tliey  may 
resist  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which 
is  necessary  for  throwiag  such  a  mass  of 
matter  to  a  distance.  Very  little  change 
can  be  made  in  their  elevation,  and  there- 
fore their  ranges  are  regulated  by  the  ve- 
locities given  to  the  ^ell.  These  again 
are  produced  by  the  quantities  of  powder 
in  the  charge  ;  and  esperience  (confirm- 
ing the  best  theoretical  opinions  that  wc 
can  form  of  the  subject)  has  taught  us 
that  the  ranges  are  nearly  |>roportional 
to  the  quantities  of  powder  employed, 
only  not  increasng  quite  so  fast.  This 
method  is  much  easier  than  by  diflerences 
of  elevation ;  for  we  can  select  the  ele- 
vation which  gives  the  greatest  range  on 
the  given  plane,  and  then  we  are  certain 
that  we  are  employing  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  powder  with  which  the  service  can 
be  performed  :  and  we  have  another  ad- 
vantage, that  the  deviations  which  una- 
voidable causes  produce  in  the  real  direc- 
tions of  the  bomb  will  then  produce  the 
smallest  possible  deviation  from  the  in- 
tended range.         ^-v-iiiw  j>,     tr 

The  only  other  circumstance  in  which 
we  are  interested  is  the  time  of  the  flight. 
A  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary  for  the 
bombardier,  that  he  may  cut  the  fusees 
of  his  shells. to  such  length  as  that  they 
may  burst  at  the  very  instant  of  their  hit- 
ting the  mark. 

In  making  exfierimental  observations 
on  tiie  path  of  a  projectile,  a  jet  of  water 
or  mercury  gives  us  the  tinest  example, 
because  we  have  tliQtiwUole  parabola  ex-< 
hibiied  to  view  in  the.  simultaneous  pla- 
ces of  the  succeeding  particles.  Yet 
even  in  these  experiments  a  deviation 
can  be  observed.  When  the  jet  is  made 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  curve  care- 
fully traced  on  a  perpendicular  plane 
held  close  by  it,  it  is  found  that  th<i  dis- 
tance between  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  and  the  mark  is  less  than  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  spout,  and  that 
the  descending  branch  of  the  curve  takes 
a  more  perpendicular  direction  than  the 
ascending  branch.  And  this  difference 
is  more  remarkable  as  the  jet  is  made 
with  greater  velocity,  and  reaches  to  a 
greater  distance.  This  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
diminishes  the  velocity,  without  aflecting 
the  gravity  of  the  projectile.  It  is  still 
more  sensible  in  the  motion  of  bombs. 
These  can  be  traced  through  the  air  by 
the  light  of  their  fusee ;  and  we  see  that 
their  highest  point  ife  always  much  near- 
er  to  the  mark  than  to  the  mortar  on  a 
horizontal  plane.     ->/::  -tt',^   ,;•/>•  . 

The  greatest  horizontal  range  on  this 
plane  should  be  when  the  elevation  is  45 
degrees.  It  is  always  found  to  be  much 
lower. 

The  ranges  on  this  plane  should  be  as 
the  sines  of  twice  the  elevation.  A  ball 
discharged    at   the   elevation   of   19°'5', 


ranged  448  yards;  at  the  elevation  of 
9= -45',  330  yards.  It  should  have  ranged 
by  theory  241  yards. 

The  range  at  an  elevation  of  45^^  should 
be  twice  the  iinpe'us.  And  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  a  musket  ball, 
discharged  with  tlie  usual  allotment  of 
powder,  has  the  velocity  of  1700  feet  in 
a  second.  This  requires  a  fall  of  45,- 
156  feet,  and  the  range  should  be  90,- 
312,  or  17 J  miles;  whereas  it  does  not 
much  exceed  half  a  nnle.  A  twenty- 
four  pound  ball,  disch«rged  with  sixteen 
I  pounds  of  powder,  should  range  about  16 
i  miles;  whereas  it  is  generally  short  of 
j  three  miles.  As  the  motion  of  projectiles 
is  performed  in  the  atmosphere,  it  follows 
that  the  air  is  displaced  or  put  in  motion. 
Whatever  motion  it  acquires  must  be 
taken  from  the  bullet.  The  motion  com- 
municated to  the  air  must  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  quaotily  of  air  put  in  mo- 
tion,  and  of  the  velocity  communicated 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  4ire  displaced  air  be  al- 
ways similarly  displacM,  whatever  be  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  motion  commu- 
nicated to  it,  and  lost  by  the  bullet,  must 
be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  bullet  and  to  the  density  of 
the  air  jointly.  Therefore,  the  diminution 
of  its  motion  must  be  greater  when  the 
motion  itself  is  ~rcatei,  and  in  the  very 
great  velocity  of  shot  and  shells  it  ntust 
be  prodigious.  It  appears  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  a  globe  of  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  twenty  .five  feet  in  a  second, 
sustained  a  resistance  of  315  grains, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Sup. 
pose  this  ball  to  move  800  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, that  is,  thirty-t«^o  times  faster,  its 
resistance  would  be  3*J  x  32  times  threc- 
(juarters  of  an  ounce, -or  768  oz.,  or  48 
lbs.  This  is  four  times  the  weight  of  a 
ball  of  cast  iron' of  this  diameter  ;  and  if 
the  initial  velocity  had  been  1600  feet  p«r 
second,  the  resistance  would  have  been 
at  least  sixteen  times  the  weight  of  the 
ball.  It  is  indeed  much  greater  than  this. 
This  resistance,  operating  constantly 
and  uniformly  on  the  ball,  must  take  away 
four  times  as  much  from  its  velocity  as  its 
gravity  would  do  in  the  same  time.  We 
know  that  in  one  second  gravity  would  re- 
duce the  velocity  tr'OO  to  768,'  if  the  ball 
were  projected  straight  upwards.  This 
resistance  of  the  air  would  therefore  re- 
duce it  in  one  second  to  672,  if  it  opera, 
ted  uniformly  ;  but  as  the  velocity  dimin- 
ishes continually  by  the  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  diminishes  along  with  the 
velocity,  the  real  diminution  will  be  some. 
what  less  than  128  feet.  Wc  shall,  how- 
ever, see  afterwards,  that  in  one  second 
its  velocity  will  be  reduced  from  800  to 
687.  From  this  simple  instance,  we  see 
that  the  resistance  of  the  air  must  occa- 
sion great  deviation  from  parabolic  mo- 
tion. In  orJer  to  judge  accurately  of  its 
eflect,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  retarding 
force,  in  the  same  way  as  we  cooeider  gra- 
vity.      , 'V  :/•...>., *::v.'   -  ...   ^  •;.  ■_  -      .^; 

If  we  consider  this  resistance  as  a  re- 
tarding force,  we  can  compare  it  with 
any  other  such  force  by  means  of  the 
retardation  which  it  produces  in   similar 
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circumstances.  We  may  comparo  it  with 
gravity  by  comparing  the  diminution  ot* 
velocity  which  its  uniform  action  produ- 
CC8  in  a  given  time  with  the  diminution 
produced  in  the  same  time  by  gravity. 
But  we  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  this 
directly  ;  for  when  the  resistance  of  the 
air  diminishes  the  velocity  of  a  body,  it 
diminishes  it  gradually,  which  occasions 
a  gradual  diminutioa  of  its  own  intensity. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  grfivity,  which 
has  the  same  action  on  «  body  in  motion 
or  at  rest,  so  that  we  cannot  observe  the 
uniform  action  of  the  air's  resistance  as  a 
retarding  force.  We  must  therefore  sub- 
stitute some  other  way  of  making  the 
comparison.  We  can  state  them  both  as 
dead  pressures.  A  ball  may  be  fitted  to 
the  rod  of  a  spring  steelyard,  and  exposed 
to  the   impulse  of  the   wind.     This    will 

•  compress  the  steelyard  to  the  mark  3,  for 
instance.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  the  bail 
will  compress  it  <o'-the  mark  6.  We 
know  that  half  tiiis  weight   would    com- 

•  press  it  to  3.  We  account  this  e»]ual  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  because  they  bal- 
ance  the  same  elasticity  of  the  sprin«r. 
And  in  this  way  we  can  estimate  the  re- 
sistance by  weights  whose  jiressures  are 
equal  to  its  pressure,  and  wu  can  liius 
compare  it  with  other  resistances,  weigh  is,  ■ 

■  or  any  other  pressures.  In  fact,  we  ar«! 
measuring  them  all  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  spring.  This  elasticity  in  its  rliffer- 
ent  positi<ms  is  supposed  to  liave  the  pro- 
portions of  the'weights  which  keep  it  in 

■  these  positions.  Thus  we  reason  from 
the  nature  of  gravity,  no  longer  consi- 
dered as  a  dead  pressure,  but  as  a  retard- 
ing  force  ;  and  we  apply  our  conclusions 
to  resistances  which  exhibit  the  same 
pressures,  but  which  we  cannot  make  to 
act  uniformly. 

The  most  elaborate  mathentatical  cal. 
culations  lead  us  to  the  following  impor- 
tant results. 

1.  Balls  of  equal  density,  projected 
with  the  same  elevation,  and  with  veloci- 
ties which  are  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
diameters,  will  describe  similar  ctirves. 
This  is  evident,  because  in  this  case  the 
resistance  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
quantities  of  motion.  Therefore,  all  the 
homologous  lines  of  the  motion  will  be  in 
the  proportion  of  the  diameters. 

2.  If  the  initial  velocities  of  balls  pro- 
jected  with  the  same  elevation  are  in  the 
inverse  sub-duplicatc  ratio  of  the  whole 
resistances,  the  ranges,  and  all  the  homo- 
logous lines  of  their  track,  will  be  in- 
versely as  those  resistances. 

These  theorems  are  of  considerable 
use,  for  by  means  of  a  proper  series  of 
experiments  on  one  ball  projected  with 
different  elevations  and  velocities,  tables 
may  be  constructed  which  will  ascertain 
the  motion  of  an  infinity  of  others. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  liv- 
ing two  or  three  tables,  computed'  from 
the  principles  established  aliove,  and 
which  serve  to  bring  into  one  point  of 
view  tlio  principal  circumstances  of  the 
motion  in  a  resisting  medium.  In  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  made  at  Woolwich,  ! 
W'hich  wore  continued  for  several  days, 
a  >t  only  do  iJjc  c-\j)eriinejit8  of  one  ^lay 


differ  among  themselves,  but  the  mean  of 
all  the  experiments  of  one  day  difiers 
from  the  mean  of  all  the  experiments  of 
another  no  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  experiments  in  which  the 
greatest  regularity  may  be  expected,  are 
those  made  with  great  elevations.  When 
the  elevation  is  small,  the  range  is  more 
affected  by  a  duutge  of  velocity,  and  still 
more  by  any  deviation  from  the  supposed 
or  intended  direction  of  the  shot. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

2 

92 

420 

4 

121 

428 

9 

159 

456 

18 

200 

470 

32 

272 

479 

The  first  table  shows  the  distance  in 
yards  to  which  a  ball  projected  with  the 
velocity  of  1600  will  go,  while  its  veloci- 
ty is  reduced  one  tenth,  and  the  distance 
at  which  it  drops  sixteen  feet  from  the 
line  of  its  direction.  This  tabic  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  resistance  observed  in  Mr. 
Robins'  experiments.  The  first  column 
is  the  weigiitof  the  ball  in  pounds.  Tiie 
secniid  column  remains  the  same  whatever 
be  the  initial  velocity,  but  the  tliird  column 
lepends  on  the  velocity.  It  is  horc  given 
for  the  velocity  which  is  very  usual  in 
military  service,  and  its  use  is  to  assist 
us  in  directing  the  gun  to  the  mark.  If 
the  mark  at  which  a  ball  of  twenty-four 
pounds  is  directed  is  474  yards  distant, 
the  axis  of  the  piece  must  be  pointed 
sixteen  feel  higher  than  the  mark.  These 
deflections  from  the  line  of  direction  are 
nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 


I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

200 

416 

349 

106 

360 

400 

1664 

1121 

338 

11.50 

GOO 

3740 

1812 

606 

1859 

800 

6649 

2373 

866 

2435 

1000 

10390 

2845 

1138 

2919 

1200 

14961 

3259 

1378 

3343 

1400 

20364 

3640 

1606 

3734 

1600 

26597 

3950 

1814 

4050 

1800 

33663 

4235 

1992 

4345 

2000 

41559 

4494 

2168 

4610 

2200 

50286 

4720 

2348 

4842 

2400 

59846 

4917 

2460 

5044 

2600 

5106 

2630 

5238 

2800 

5293 

2762 

5430 

3000 

1 

5455 

2882 

5596 

3200 

5732 

The  next  table  contains  the  ranges  in 
yards  of  a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  pro. 
jected  at  an  elevation  of  45°,  with  the 
different  velocities  in  feet  per  second  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  column.  The  second 
column  contains  the  distances  to  which 
the  ball  would  go  in  vacuo  in  a  horizon, 
tal  plane  ;  and  the  third  contains  the  dis- 
tances to  whiili  it  will  }ro  liiroiigh  the  ;tir. 
The  fourth  column  is  added  to  show  the 
heigljt  at  which  it  rises  in  the  .lir :  and 
the  fifth  shows  the  ranges  corrected  fV)r 
the  diminution  of  the  air's  density  as  the 
bullet  ascends,  artd  may  therefore  be 
culled  the  corrected  range — [Partington.] 


[From  tl»e  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 
— We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  a  complete  copy  of  the  Report 
made    by  the  Directors  of  this  Railway  to 
j  their  constituents  at  their  last  half-yearly 
i  meeting  (the  sixth),  on  the  22d  of  January 
!  last,  when,  as  stated  in  our  last,  a  dividend 
!  of  j£4  10s.  per  share  (for  the  half  year)  was 
I  declared.     It  furnishes  another  most  com- 
plete answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Cort 
and  his  patrons;  showing  that,  after  paying 
;  all  expenses  ("  interest"  on  loans  included) 
I  during  the  past  half-year,  there  remained 
'  a  nett  balance  of  profit  of  J&40,346  6s.  7d. 
The  Directors,  it  will  be  observed,  have  re- 
I  solved  to  discontinue  the    practice   which 
i  they  have   hitherto  followed,  "  of  publisb- 
{  ing  minute  particulars  of  the  trafnc,  with 
detailed   subdivisions  and  classifications  of 
!  the  diebursetncnts."     Tfie  practice  was''a 
I  good  one,  and  we  are  sorry  that  it  has  been 
!  departed  from.     The  hit  at  the    •*  Naviga- 
I  tion  Compjinies',"  for  not  furnishing  "  their 
quota  to   the  general  stock  "  of  statistical 
'  information  on  the  subject  of  inland  trans- 
i  ports,    is   very   fair;  but  the    more    these 
i  bodies  are    to  blame   in    this  respect,   the 
more  it  would  have  been  to  the  honor  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Di- 
,  rectors   to  persevere   in   the  patriotic   and 
i  enlightened  course   they   at  first   adopted, 
^  of  laying   the  fullest   possible  informatiou 
on  every  branch  of  their  proceedings  be- 
:  fore  the  public— [Ed.  L.  M.  M] 

i  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — Sixth 
!         .  Half- Yearly  Meeting:      >,     ,   .. 

I  REPORT. 

I  Liverpool,  January  21,  1835. 

The  Directors   are  happy  to  inform  the 
Proprietors  that  the  business  of  the  Com- 

I  pany  in  the  last  half-year  appears  to  have 

I  been   gradually  on  the  incrcHse  compared 

'  with  that  of  the  corresponding  six  months 
in  fbrm<  r  years.     The  following  is  a  state. 

i  ment  of  the  receipts  in  the  different  depart- 
ments,   and  .of    the    disbursements,    exhi- 

,  bited  under  the  usual  heads  for  the  s,ame 

j  period : — 

HALF  YEAR  ENDING  3l8T  DECEMBEK,  1834. 

Receipts. 

'  Coaching  Departiaent,      ....     je60,292    7  4 

I  Merchandise    do 41,197  18  C 

;  Coal                  do.;             ....         3,408  16  4 


I  >         ExpenMf. 

'  Bad  Debt  Account, 

:  Coach   Disbursemeiit  Account,  viz.: 
guards  and  porters'  wnges,  i^I,205 
§5.  'id. ;  parcel  carts,  horsekeep  and 
i      drivers'  wages,  Jt365  10«.  td. ;  raa- 
I       terials    for    repairing,   JCI,131    \&*. 
i      lid.  ;     men':)     wages     repairing, 
j      Jt'l,503  7«.  5</. ;  gas,  oil,  tiUSuw,  cor- 
'      dage,  &c.,  X'155  lis.  2d. ;  duty  on 
pastiengprs,  X'3,284  Vis. ;  Hiatiunery 
and  petty  eipeiwes,  :C30S  19«.  id. ; 
j      taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  on  offices  and 
I      stations,  jt'lTl  16«.  Id.,   .... 
'  Carrying  l>isl)iir*>riieiit  Account,viz. : 
j       agents'  an-I  cieiks'  salaries,  l,804^ 
I       Vi».  9d.;  purlers'  and  brakesmen's 
j       wages,  5,02M.   14«.  dd.;     gas,  (»il, 
'       tallow,  cordage.  &c.,  208/.  3».  5d.  ; 
I      repairs  to  jiggers,  trucks,  stations, 
I       &LC.,  591J.  As.  9d. ;    stationery  and 
petty  expenses,  JC487  15».  9d. ;  tax- 
es, insurance,  <JL-c.  on  offices  and  f'ta- 

tions,  451/.  8«.  8d., 

C<ial  Disbursement  Account,  . 
Cartage  (Liverpool)       do.       ... 

Do.     (Manchester)    do. 
Charge  flir  Direction    do. 
Coinpeiisatioa  (Coaching)  do.   . 
Coinp;n<'ation  (Carrying) do.  .      .     . 
Coach-oflico  Esiablisluneut  do.,  viz.: 
agent.-s'  and  clerks'  xilaries,  601/. 
15s.;  rent  and  taxes,  74/.  10»., 
Engineering  Department  Account,    . 
Interest  do. 

Locomotive  Power  do.;  viz. : 


i;i04399    2    2 
X292    2    6 


8,128  16    2 


8,5«e  0  e 

320     1  8 

r^Q  16  8 

3,847    8  3 

301    7  O 

43    1  II 

222  19  8 


6/C    5    0 

352  10    0 

6,725  14    5 


■A :  ±  t* 
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poke  and  cartiriK,  3,654/.  7s.  fxl. ; 
tvdgM  to  cuke  fillers  and  watering 
enpnes,  349t.  15*.  lOd.;  gas,  oil, 
t^Tow,  hemp,  &c.,  932/.  8s.  lOd.; 
copper,  brass,  iron,  timber,  &c.,  for 
repturs,  3,295/.  19«.  9d. ;  men's  vvii- 
ges  repairing,  4,892/.  3».  «</. ;  en- 


cinemen  and  firemen's  wages, 
12».  7d. ;    out-door  repairs  to  eii- 
•     ginea,  1,320/.  3«.  Id. ;  three  neweu- 
**  gines,  2,880/.  13s.;  new  Nnler  and 
shod  at  water  station,  223/.  8s.  Ho., 

Law  Disbursement  Account,   .     .     . 

Maintenai.ee  of  Waydo  v,z.:  ws^je. 
and  smaU  maU^rials,  4,163/.  0»  00. ; 
stone  blocks,  sleepers,  <&c.,  1,08-/. 

-  10».  4d.;  new  rails,  cliairs,  pouus, 
cro98inp<,<fec.,2,500/.ll..M.;  bal- 
last and  leading,  217/.  Ss.Sd.,  .      . 

Office  Establishment  Accoun^  '.tz.  : 
milaries.  767/. ;  rent  and  laies,  /O/. 
10». ;  sutionery,  &c.,  49/.  11*.  Id. 

Police  Account ,       .     •      •      •     •     . 

Petty  Disbursement  Accoimt,       .     . 

Rent  do.       ... 

Repairs  to  Walls  and  Fences  do.. 

Stationary  Engine  Disbursement  Ac- 
count, viz. :  coal,  303/.  164.  3d. ;  en- 

s    gineman  and  Bremen's  wages,  102/. 

;  6s.;  materials  andrepairing,  63/.  9s. 
9d.;  gas,  oil,  tallow,  &c ,  5.3/.  1.5^. 
5rf. ;  deepening  engine  wells,  44/. 
2*.  6d 

Tuni»el  Disbursement  Account,  viz. : 
brakesmpn's  vvacea,  226/.  3*. ;  gas 
and  repairs,  91/.  19*.  8d.  ;  new 
sheeves,  oil,  cordage,  <fcc.,  90i.  14s. 
4d. 

Tax  and  Rate  Accoiuit,     .... 

Waggon   Disbursement   do.,   smiths' 

.     ima  joiners'  wages,  1,207/.  1 1*.  lOd. ; 

;     steel,  iron,  timber,  &c  ,  1,322/.  10s. 
lOd.;    cordage,  grease,  paint,  oil, 
&C,  149/.  1»*.  8d.,    .     .     .     .     . 
'.    t  >-,^^-*?  ,-■•  ;■.."■    ;.    •    .v'-  " 


18,364  12 
100    0 


7,963    8  10 


887     1 

1,033    4 

40     0 

233  15 

712    9 


1  ' 
0  I 


567    9  11 


wfu   0 
2,729  17    6 


2,680    2    4 
61,552  15    7 


■     -  Nett  profit  for  six  raonilts,  40,346    6    7 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on 
Capital  Account,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking  to  31*/  December,  IS'S 4. 

Trea»vrer,  Dr.  £        s.    d. 

To  amount  of  Joint  Capital  in  Shares 

and  Loans, 1,131,185     0     0 

Ditto  of  Dividends  not  paid,     .     .         1,426  17    5 
Ditto  of  Reserved    Fund    and    In- 
terest,  . 3,930  13     6 

Surplus  in  hand  after  payment  of 

the  8th  Dividend  in  August,  183 1;    "'■    164  II     0 
P^Nett  Profits  of  the  <^oncern  for  the 
half  year  ending  31st  December, 
1834, 40,346    6     7 


jei,  197,053    8    6 


Treasurer,  Cr.  £       «.    d. 
By  amount  of  Expenditure  on  the     . 
Cktnstruction  of  the  U'ay  and  the 
Works,    including    the    Tunnel  ' 
Excavations,  &c.,  now  in   pro- 
gress,     1,156,563  18    3 

Ditio  in  the  hands  of  Moss  &■  Co.. 

Bankers, 23,790  14    6 

DiitointhehandsoftheTreaiJurer,  117    4    8 

Ditto  Arrears  of  Calls,   ....  18     8     6 

Ditto  Balance  of  Book  Debts  due  to 
theCompan}',  r     .     .     »  ,  i     .       16,563    2    7 

-:  -..'■'^•■:  -■--'■ '^^ '■■':'':'■;'  .■/'      £1,197,053    8    6 


On  the  subject  of  the  accustomed  half.  , 
yearly  reports,  the  Directors  beg  leave  to 
recomtnend  to  the  proprietors  a  departure 
from  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  of  publish- 
ing minute  particulars  of  the  traffic,  with 
detailed  subdivisions  and  classifications  of  : 
the  disbursements ;  and  in  doing  so,  they 
will  state  brieHy  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  them  to  this  recommendation. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  1 
•being  the  first  great  undertaking  of  the  ; 
kind,  the  Directors,  on  the  opening  of  the 
line,  were  aware  that  according  to  the  raea-  : 
•lire  of  its  success  would  be  the  probability 
of  similar  enterprises,  founded  on  thi.s  first  ; 
experiment;  every  step,  therefore,  in  (hrir  i 
proceedings,  whether  with"  reference  to  ex-  \ 
tent  of  traffic,  mechanical  improvetnents,  ; 
or  finaiicial   results,    was    interesting,   as  { 


1  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  prtMirietora ;  | 
j  and  under  that  conviction  the  Directors  i 
1  published,  half  yearly,  those  minute  details  \ 
j  of  the  concern,  which  have  found  their  i 
!  way  into  every  portion  of  the  globe.  It  | 
!>  was  obvious,  also,  that  had  their  e.xauiple  j 
I  in  this  respect  been  followed  by  the  con-  ■ 
j  ductors  of  the  great  Water  Conveyances,  j 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  extent  and  i 
gradual  increase  of  their  aggregate  traffic,  ! 
whether  comprising  ruw^aterials,  moving  j 
from  the  seaport  into  the  interior,  or  manu-  { 
factured  commodities  brought  from  the  | 
country  to  the  port  for  shipment,  valuable  • 
statistical  information  might  have  been  ob-  ! 
tained.  i 

During  four   years  the   Directors  have  ! 
pursued  the  plan  of  unreserved  publicity;! 
their   difficulties  and   their  mistakes ;    but  '■ 
notwithstanding  these — their  success  in  the  ' 
great   features  of  their  undertaking,  have  i 
been  made  familiar  to  the  public.  The  subject  ' 
is  now  understood   in  all  its  parts,  and  so  i 
well  satisfied  are  the  public  and  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  general  result,  that  the  con- 
struction of  railways   iu   "treat  lines  from 
north  to  south  of  the  kingdom,  has  become 
a  distinguishing   mark  of  the  present  age. 
The  object  of  publicity  has  thus  been  gain- 
ed.    It  has  been  determined  by  the  country 
and  the  government  that  railways  shall  pro- 
ceed ;    and  tlie  e-xtent  to  which  (hey  will 
hereafter  be  carried  will  depend  on  the  suc- 
.  cess,  not  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchesler 
i  line,  but  of  those  groat  works  which  are 
!  now  in  progress.     The  Directors  are  of  opi- 
j  nion,  therefore,  that    the   time   has  come 
I  when  they  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  consult 
the  interest  and  convenience   of  the  Raii- 
'  way  Company,  regarded  as  a  great    iner- 
!  cantile  concern,   whose  proceedinjrs    may 
henceforward  be  considered  as  matters  of  j 
I  business,   in  which  the  proprietors   alone  j 
j  are  concerned.     It  is  obvious  that  no  sta-  } 
tistical  information  can  be  expected  from  ! 
I  the  publication  of  their  accounts,  as  none  ' 
of  the  Navigation  Companies,  the  great  ri.  I 
I  vals  and  competitors  of  the  Rjiilway,  will  | 
furnish  their  quota  to  the  (^neral   stock.  | 
i  Such  existing  railways  also  as  have  np  to  i 
I  the  present   period   b«««n  completed,  have  i 
i  forborne  to  furnish  any  detailed  statements  ! 
of  account ;  and  the  Directors  are  not  aware  j 
that  the  conductors  of  the  great  north  and  ' 
south  lines,  now  iu  course   of  execution,  ' 
intend  to  deviate  from  th»^  general  rule ;  nei-  | 
ther,  perhaps,  should  it  be  considered  mat.  ' 
I  ter  of  surprise,  that  tlu-  managers  of  other 
•  concerns,   regarding  the  conduct  of  their 
several-  undertakings,  exclusively   in    the 
way  of  business,  and  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  their  respective  propri- 
etors, should  decline  expo.sing  gratuitously 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  operations, 
and  the  e-\act  increase  or  decrease  of  their 
I  traffic,    with    its   corresponding    profit    or 
loss,  to  the  examination  of  rival  or  oppos- 
ing establishments.  -:         ^,rr4f^;^-  iv 

On  the  subject  of  locomotive  power,  the 
Directors  have  again  to  observe,  that  they 
consider  the  travelling  engines  to  be  in  a 
state  of  gradual  but  marked  improvement. 
The  8up<>rintending  mechanics  of  the  Com- 
pany,  by  lengthened  experience,  unremit- 
ting attention,  and  c«)nstant  examination 
of  the  working  of  thf  various  engines,  have 
endeavored  to  add  soiiir-  improvement  to 
each  machine  as  it  ha.'<  ji  is.-^ed  successively 


the  cost  of  three  new  and  powerful  engines, 
and    the   entire    re-construction   witb   new 
materials  of  a  fourth,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  cylindrical  boiler.      Whilst   hI. 
terations  were  continually  making,  at>d  iui* 
provements  suggested,  the  Director*)  were 
unwilling  to  have  ou  hand  a  large  slock  of 
imperfect  machines  :  they  are  now  of  opi- 
nion, however,  and  they  have  begun  to  act 
on  (hat  opinion,  th;rt  with  their  present  ex> 
perience  it  will  be  advantageous  to  increase 
their  supply  of  locomotive  engines,  and  ao 
provide  for  all  needful  repairs  being  effpet- 
ed  with  less  of  night  w«JHc  ;  and  with  that 
completeness    which    is    impos^iible   when 
engines  are,  oi    necessity,   hurried  out  of 
the  repairing  shops,  in  order  that  the  ordi. 
nary  traffic  of  the  line  may  not  be  stopped. 
Engineers  and  8<:ienirfic  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  not   unfrequent  vi- 
siters at  the  Company's  workshops,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible  for  the  benefit  of 
the    public — whether    for    the    purpose   of 
scientific  research,   or   of  practical   iwfor- 
malion. 

The  excavatiou  of  the  new  tunnel  from 
Waverlree-lane  to  Lime-street  is  opened 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  will  hoou 
be  ready  for  laying  down  the  blocks  and 
rails. 

The  Directors,  in  former  reports,  have 
alluded  to  the  course  which  they  had  con- 
sidered  it  expedient  to  adopt  of  substituting 
heavier  and  stronger  rails  in  place  of  those 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  bent  or 
broken,  owing  to  the  service  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  from  (he  speed  and  weight 
of  tlie  engines,  being  far  more  severe  than 
was  origmally  e.ontemplated.  From  ex|»e. 
rience  of  (he  drcided  8Uperiori{y  of  those 
part.s  of  the  wiiy  which  have  already  been 
laid  with  (he  stroufer  rails,  the  Directors 
feel  (he  propriety  of  proceeding  to  relay 
with  heavier  and  stronger  rails  such  por- 
tions of  the  line  as  have  from  time  to  time 
to  be  taken  up  for  (he  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting  stone  blocks  for  the  original  wooden 
sleepers  ;  and  they  douht  not,  in  so  doing, 
they  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
proprietors.  -    -S^.-^. 

By  the  forpguing  Rtntemoit  of  acotxnits 
it  appcam  tluit  I  hern  is  a  nett  dispos- 
able profit  fi»r  i1k>  halfyoar  of.  .  .  .40,316/.    6   7 

Whidi  adde<i  to  I  hi  surplus  Oom  thf* 
l;wt  half-year Ifrl     II    0 

Amoimis  to  40,510/.    17  ',7 

Out  of  this  sum  the  Directors  recom- 
mend  (hat  a  diviilrnd  be  now  made  to  the 
proprietors  of  JL'i  lOs.  per  JtlOO  share, 
amounting  to  Jt:a>,859.  That  £3,000  be 
appropriated  to  the  relaying  of  the  way 
with  stroiigei*  rails;  and  that  the  remaining 

I  sum   of    .CI,G5I  17s.  7d.    be    carried  as  a 
generel    bnlance   to    the    next    half-year's 

!  account. 

Charles  Lawrence,  Chairman. 


through  their  bauds.  .And  the  Directors  ' 
feel  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  trips  i 
of  the  locomotive  engines,  for  the  last  six  | 
months,  have  been  ]»erlornied  with  a  speed  ! 
and  regularity  superior  to  what  has  been  J 
accomplished  in  any  (brnter  period.  The 
disbursements  in  this  department  for  the 
last  six  months  arc  bt^Hvy,  but  they  include 


Sttamhoat  Ntttigaiion  on  Lake  Ontario. — The 

Steamboat    Uswego  commenced    the    seLson    of 

S:eamboat  navigation  on  the  morning  ot  the  ^ib. 

I  She  left  our  harbor  in  heautiiul  eryle    bound    for 

'  the  Genesee  river,  TtTonto,  (U.  C.)ond  Niagara. 

She    has  taken  (he  lead  up. in  the  like  and  gives 

strong  prool  »f   her  abilitf    to  maintain   it.     The 

\  tirmuess,   nautical   f^klll  and  experience  of  her 

commmder,  Capt.  iloinans,  entitle  him    to  claim 

from  the  public  ihe  highest  degree  otconddeDi-e. 

[Oswego  Palladium.] 

The  ijsMjks  of  the  Sen  IriMU-ujtce  Compiiij'  arr. 
t'jiM^njK^iicii  Umiioitow,  ;uid  the  two  succeeding 
«t'Vs:M  tin".  Uii  f»n  IJ.«iik.  We  tinderstand  their 
c'lartrr,  in  addUif>»t«i  IM-iinc  Insur.uKC,  ^ives  ex- 
lcn:>ive  privili;:-'  s  (•,;  i  ,-mi.<ji<>  »n  our  inkuid  n:iv»- 
gcitionand  li.uis)ijir.tio(i..i<'t!tcs,  which  has  been 
j  much  needed,  uikI  utters  very  fi- vonibic  prospects 
tor  invtsUiicni.  M. 
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.    |.    .  ■   'V  LITERARY  NOTICES.       ; 

Tub  CiiATON  MiflCELi^ANT — A  Tour  on  the 

pRARItSS.       By  TUK  AUTUOK  OF  TM£  SkBTCII  BooK, 

;.l  VOL.  :  Philadelphia,  Carky,  Lka  &,  Blanchaed. 

°   We  hav«  perused  this  engerly  anticipated  volume 
with  unalloyed  delight.    We  received  it  only  last 
evening  and  sat  down  at  first  merely  to  take  a  taste 
of  it ;  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  see  bow  the 
author  had  treated  his  object,  and  then  lo  reserve 
•  he  book,  (or  quiet  and  leisurely  enjoyment  after, 
ward.     In  this  mood  we  re-read  the  introduction, 
(which  has  already  feund  its  way  into  the  papers, 
and  which  is  decidedly  among  the  most  felicitous 
pieces  of  Mr.  Irving's  writings,  exquisite  in  style, 
■lid  noble  in  tentiment)we  neit  looked  alitile  fur- 
ther in  advance,  in  order  to  discover  the  immedi- 
ate scenes,  the  author  had  before  bini — nnd  then 
lea/ning  the  precise  quarter    in  which    he   was 
bound,  we    could  not   lay  down   the   book  with- 
out ascertaining   who  were  to  be  his  compan- 
ions.    We  made  the  acquaintance  of  each  al- 
most  before  \  e  were  uwaru  ol  it  and  became 
interested  in  the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in 
the  wild  expedition  before  him. — We  were  anx> 
ious  to  see  them  all  well  mounted  and  fairly  started 
on  thvir  journey. — We  could  not  help  following 
them  to  their  general  rendezvous.     They  crossed 
the  border — and  still  we  loiteied  near  to  wiine»s 
their  first  interview  with  the  rangers.     They  be- 
gar  their  march. — The  bugle  rang  out  on  the  soft 
air  of  a   still   Indian    summer    morning. — The 
mounted  riflemen  filed  off  slowly  beneath    the 
boughs  of  the  rich  autumnal  fores  . — The  hunters 
and   trappers  spurred  more   eagerly  along   the 
flanks,  and  ^hot  off  in  the  adjacent  piaties.     We 
watched  the  gleam  of  t.ieir  rifles  as  their  forms 
were  gradually  lessened  and  lost  over  the  rolling 
plain,  and  the  shouts  of  Tonish  echoed  back  by 
his  hulf-brecd  compeers  as  the  last  pack  horse  di«- 
appeared  in   a    ravine,  came  distinctly  upon  our 
ears.     W«  looked  around  over  the   grassy  do- 
main, diversified  with  its  scattered  groves  and 
tbrests  and   glassy  pools,  reflecting  their  paint- 
ed   foli  igc :  we    moved   a    little    to   catch     an 
other  glance  of  the   last  straggler  that  remain, 
od   to  give   life  to   the    landscape,    and    bclore 
he  had  joined  the  column,  we   found  ourselves 
gallopping    by    his    side,    and     in^  full     career 
over  the  Grand  Prarie.     Nor  could  we  then  tear 
ourselves  from  the  party  until  tneir  wayworn  and 
jaded  horses,  after  many  a  bufTaloe  hunt  and  wild 
foray   were  stabled   once   more  at    Cantonment 
Gibson,  and   their  riders  had  dispersed  to  iheir 
distant  homes.     In  a  word  we  never  laid  down 
the  book  until  we  had  read  it  completely  through. 
He  who  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  kind  of 
lite  here  described,  will  find  no  where  so   capti- 
vating, and  yet  thoroughly  fiiihful  a  picture  ofits 
realiues  as  is  presented  in  Mr.  Irving's  work.  Ho 
who  has  once  tasted  it,  will  burn  at  every  page  to 
be  otKe  more  upon  the  praries.     There  is  no  sto- 
ry in    the  book — no  single  tissue  of  strange  ad- 
venture— no  train  of  declamatory  common  places 
and  theatrical  sentiment.     It  is  simply  a    picture 
of  life — a  picture  drawi)  with  the  most  easr  and 
unaffected  hand — but  laid  in  colors,  rich,  warm 
and   enduring — (or  the   style     of  the  writer  like 
the  Claude-like  atmosphere  of    our  Indian  sum. 
mer,  embalms  every  ohjeci  in  mellow  jet  glorious 
repose.  • 

[A  number  of  beautiful  passages  meant  to  ac- 
company this  notice,  shall  appear  hereafter.] 

Advice  to  a  Brother: 

Mlssionart  Remains.  Now  York  :  Taylor  & 
Gould,  Brick  Church  Chapel. — These  two  works 
of  religious  instruction,  are  very  hundsoniely  print- 
ed IBinos.  Tho  first  is  written  hy  !\  Missionary, 
nnd  the  second,  which  comrncinonites  the  lives  of 
those  of  his  departed  brethren,  i.s  a  hrirt",  hut  not 
inelegiint  eulogy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  \ 

The  Book  of  Sciknce,  P.iit  I — Aioi'li.anic  : 
Phihddpliia :  Cary,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — This  lit- 
tie  work  is  a  familiar  intnxkiction  to  the  princi[ilrs 


of  natuiid  philosophy,  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  yound  people;  and  as  an  elementary  tre:A- 
lise,  we  should  thing  it  would  prave  valuable.  It 
appears  to  be  prepared  with  care  and  simplicity, 
and  it  is  well  illustrated  witli  «li  the  mscessary 
diHjrmins  and  figures.  — •       ~         ."'     1 

Valerius,  A  Roman  Stort,  2  vols.  Harper's. 
— We  arc  happy  to  meet  with  a  republication  of 
this  excellent  work  of  LockharU  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  first  ap])earancc,  has  confirm- 
ed llie  f.ivor  of  its  reception,  and  established  Vale- 
rius as  one  of  llie  standard  novclsof  the  day.     The 

beauty  ef  the  style,  the  interest  of  tlie  story,  and 
the  aftecling  scenes  it  describes,  during  the  early 
struggles  of  Christianity,  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, reconunend  this  work  to  every  reader  of  taste 
and  feeling.  \ 

Elements    of    Algebra — translated    from 

THE    Frk.nch    of    M.  Bourdon.     Riviskd    and 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  COURSES  OF  MATHEMATICAL  IN- 
STRUCTION IN    THE     IGNITED    StATES  ;    BY  ChARLES 

Davibs,  professor  ok  Mathkmatics  IN  the  Mi- 
litary ACADCHY.    WlLhY    &.   LoNO  ;    NeW  YoRK. 

— This  work  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  exert  consid. 
erable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  mathemat. 
ical  science  in  this  country,  it  deaervca  aome- 
thing  more  than  a  passing  notice.  :  ," 

In   the  mathematical    and  physical  sciences, 
France  has  for  a  long  time  held  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, and  is  at  this  moment  enjoying  in  eve. 
ry  department  of  life,  the  fruits  which    have    re. 
warded  the  labors  of  her  men  of  genius.     Lay. 
ing  aside  the  unwieldy  weapons  and  cumbersome 
armor  of  the  ancient   methods,   she  has  substi- 
luted  for  them  the  more  refined,  the  less  pompous 
and  intimidating  to  vulgar  eyes,  but  the  infinitely 
more  efficient  system  of  the  modern  analysis. — 
Whilst  this  has  been  perfecting  itself,  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  brilliaiit  and  stupendous  effects 
in  France,  England  has  been  content  to  plod  on 
in  the  good  old  way,  and  not  until  quite  recently 
baa  her  pride  allowed  her  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
pcriority,  and  to  follow  in  the  stepe  of  her  rival. 
To  say  however,   that  France   has  done   every 
thing  for  the  iMathema'ies  and  England  nothing, 
would  be    absurd.     The  latter  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent path,  haa  also,  gathered  choice  fruits  though 
of  a  different   kin'.     The  grea^  distinction   be- 
tween the  two  nations,  where  they  have  occupied 
common  ground,  is,  that  the  one  haa  been  too  ex- 
clusively theoretical,  the  other  too  purely  practi- 
cal.    The  advice  of  Laplace — ••  Give  the  prefer, 
enee,  in  teaching  lo  general  methodt,  endeavor  to 
present  them  in  the  most  simple  manner  and  yon 
teill  tee  at  the  tame  time,  that  they  are  almott  ah 
waya  matt  eaty," — (Journal  dee  Sconces  de  I'E- 
cole  Normale,)  expresses  the  method  which  the 
French  mathematical  writers  have  adopted.     In 
observing  this  however,  they  have  too  much  ne- 
glected illustrative  examples,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent might  acquire  practical  skill  in  the  applica- 
tion of  theory.  The  English  writers  on  the  other 
hand,  abundantly  exhibit  the  ntodus  operandi,  but 
omit  the  demonstration  of  the    principles  upon 
which  it  depends;  whereby  one  of  the  chief  ben. 
efilsof  mathematical  study,  namely,  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  is  lost. 

The  above  remarks  if  just,  show  the  impor- 
tance of  that  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
which  has  called  forth  this  anicle  mentioned  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  its  preface.  "  It  haa 
been  the  intention  to  unite  in  this  work,  the  scien. 
tific  discussions  of  the  French,  with  the  practic- 
al inetiiods  of  tho  English  school ;  that  theory 
and  practice,  science  and  art  may  mutually  aid 
and  illustrate  each  other." 

The  Algebra  of  La  Croix,  a  treatiae  of  the 
highest  merit,  was  the  one  formerly  most  used  in 
France.  It  was  translated  into  English,  some 
years  since  by  Professor  Farrar  of  Harvard  Col. 
lege,  ond  has  had  nn  extensive  circulation  in  this 
count  ry- 

Bnurdon'a  Algebra,  soon  after  it*  pablicotioD, 


was  adopted  by  the  Univernty  of  P«ri«,  and  haa 
superseded  that  of  La  Croix,  a:  moat  of  the 
Mathematical  schools  in  this  kingdom.  Its  excel, 
lence  lies,  not  alone  in  the  matter  which  it  cor. 
tains,  but  alao  in  the  admirable  order,  and  clear- 
ness, with  which  it  is  presented.  It  waa  trans, 
lated  in  part  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  of  the  Lon. 
don  University,  and  Ts  in  ose  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Cambridge.  A  translation  waa  made  by  Lieut. 
Kosa  of  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point  for 
the  use  of  the  Cadets,  in  the  year  1631.  In  the 
hands  of  the  present  Editor,  it  haa  ondergone 
great  alterations.  An  occasional  difTuseness 
rendering  it  tedious  and  obscure  has  been  correct, 
ed,  a  few  demonstrations  have  been  replaced  by 
better  ones,  and  some  nniinportant  matter  has 
been  omitted,  and  other  more,  valuable,  including 
a  great  variety  of  examples,  judieiouoly  Milected, 
from  the  best  English  practical  works,  has  been 
introduced.  Even  the  arrangement  of  the  mat. 
ter  upon  each  page,  indioaiea  the  band  of  one 
who'has  observed  the  importance  of  not  neglect, 
ing  the  most  trifling  helps  which  can  facilitate 
the  prugresaof  the  student. 

The  work  is  in  all  respects,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  de. 
partment  to  which  it  belongs,  in  tb«  beat  Matbe. 
matical  School  in  (he  country.         '--  •  ■  v  '•-^: 

First  Lessons  in  o  litical  Economy,  by  Jno* 
McVickar,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Colwnbia  College,  New  York.  Btiston :  HiUi(ird, 
Gray  &  Co. — We  cannot  better  promote  the  dis- 
semination of  this  excellent  little  elementary  work 
than  by  giving  Professor  McVickar's  views  of  his 
subject,  as  laid  down  in  his  preface.  His  name 
alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  how  these  vie|rS:  will 
be  cairied  out :  .i  ,.•-.■'.• 

'I  he  first  principles  of  Political  Economy  are 
truisms  which  a  child  may  understand,  and 
which  children  ahould  therefore  he  taught.  In 
the  last  century  they  were  among  the  specula- 
tions of  the  learned;  they  have  naw  become  the 
heritage  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  leaching  them  in  alter  life  arises  from  a  sus- 
picion e*cited  by  their  very  simplicity.  They 
are  so  obvioua,  that  men  are  apt  to  think,  if  true, 
they  would  not  have  then,  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  them.  That  thia  attinibling  block  may  be 
removed  from  the  path  of  the  next  generation, 
w«  must  now  iiicorporaM  these  truths  into  the 
studies  of  ^ildren,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come, as  it  were,  '*parl  and  parcel  of  their 
minda."  From  audi  a  course,  we  have  reaaon  to 
believe,  would  flow  many  and  great  advantagea. 
Men  in  high  and  reaponaible  stationa  would  then 
no  longer  be  found  engaged  in  learning  princi- 
plea  when  they  ahould  be  occupied  in  applying 
them,  nor  in  discussinc  theories  when  they  shoud 
be  directing  practice  ;  for  eortainly  to  see  states- 
men, as  we  now  do,  disputing  about  the  laws  of 
currency  when  called  upon  to  regulate  it,  ia  an 
Mbsurdity  as  great  as  to  see  engineers  upon  the 
field  of  battle  commencing  their  dispute  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  projeciiles  la  either 
case  it  is  a  discussion  foreign  to  their  business, 
and  originating  in  a  culpable  ignorance  of  what 
they  should  before  have  learned.  To  question 
the  principles  of  science  is  always  the  part  of 
igoorance.  The  true  diflnculty  in  Political  Eeono. 
my,  and  it  no  doubt  ia  a  great  one,  lies  in  the 
modification  which  peculiar  circumstaacea  pro- 
duce upon  the  results  of  general  laws,  Thta.ia 
the  true  field  of  practical  inquiry — notipriOcifiles 
— they  are  fixed  and  uniform.  In  economical  as 
in  all  other  sciences,  theories  have  power  to 
mislead  only  so  long  as  the  principles  of  aciehce 
continued  uatttled.  So  soon  as  men  eaasia  fo 
dispute  about  the  ground  upon  which  they  set 
out,  then,  and  not  before,  do  they  take  op  ques- 
tions in  the  plain  light  of  fact  and  experience. 

With  a  view  to  do  his  share  toward  forwarding 
this  good  work,  whiqh,  as  academic  teacher  of 
the  acience,  he  feels  himself  by  duty  called  upon 
to  do,  the  Author  proposes  to  prepare  a  seriaa  of 
text  books  on  these  subjects,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  varied  agea  and  capacity  of  tho«e  for  whiMie 
instmciion  they  are  intended,  being 

1.  First  Lesaona  in  Political  Economy,  loTbrK 

.•:"  ,r'  "io  il.'-fr.. 


mary  and  aofnnAonsahoois. 
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2.  Outline*  of   Poliiical  Economy,  for  higher 
BchooUaBd«cBderaie8. 

3,  I,«cinre8  on  Political  Economy,  for  the  use 
of  elder  stude  ota  in  collegea. 

Such  a  scbe  me  as  this,  though  it  had  been  long 
before  hi«  ramid,  and  maierialb  for  ii  partly  pre- 
pared, might  7ct,  he  is  well  aware,  have  alum- 
bered  on  much  longer,  had  not  a  recent  worn  of 
VVhately,  entitled  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Money 
Matters,"  retailed  t..  bis  mind,  together  with  a 
conviction  of  the  expediency  ol  no  longer  delay- 
ingwhat  is  e>vidently  in  our  country  so  greatly 
needed ;  for  iT  universal  suffrage  make  every 
man  a  legislator,  universal  education  must  fit 
himforthetsfk.  To  employ  bis  power  wisely 
and  well,  he  ^ust  at  any  rate  not  be  ignorant 
in  those  waiters  in  which  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. ...  Ll-      •• 

ForNumberl.  m  iho  series,  a  republication 
of  Wh'ately  w  as  first  thought  of,  wiih  questions 
annexed ;  but  t  his  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  from 
the  inapplicability  of  the  work  to  the  circometan- 
ees  and  needs  .>f  our  country.  The  Author  has 
therefore  proceisded  to  give  his  own  views,  and 
in  his  own  way,  m  reference  to  the  wants  of  his 
fellow  citizens ;  retaining,  however,  the  first 
lesson,  or  that  on"  Money,"  as  given  by  Wiiate- 
ly,  in  order  that  an  humble  imitator  of  his  meth. 
od  nay  not  seem  to  claim  a  merit  ol  originality 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  .^ 

FOREKJN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Latest  from  IGngland. — By  ihe  packet  ship 
Europe,  Captain  Marshall^  arrived  last  evening, 
we  have  London  papers  of  the  17th,  and  Liver, 
pool  of  the  18th,  inclusive.  They  contain  little 
of  interest  except  that  the  ministry  continued, 
and  apparently,  fifm  in  their  seats.  The  only 
items  of  interest  will  be  found  under  head  of 
Foreign  News.     Tiie  rottoii  market  is  improv. 

ing. 

Spain. 

We  have  receive  d  by  express  Madrid  papers  of 
the  7th  inst.  and  pi-r.vat^e  letters  fioin  that  capital  of 
the  8th.  The  healUi  of  Martinez  dcla  Rosa  is 
spoken  of  as  becon  liiig  daily  more  feeble,  but  the 
new  Minister  at  \Var  (General  Valdez)  was  dis- 
play;n^tlie  utmost  onergy  and  activity  in  despatch- 
ing reinforcements  to  General  Mina.  The  5lh 
Regiment  of  the  Line  had  left  Madrid  for  the  north 
on  the  7tli,  and  on  t  he  next  day  was  followed  by  the 
provincial  regiment  s  of  Ronda  and  Sgvilje.  '1  hese 
three  rfcgiments  wei-e  to  be  joined  afruencarral,  a 
village  a  few  league  s  to  the  north  of  Madrid,  by  tJie 
Albuera  and  Valencia  volunteers,  and  with  them 
were  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  division,  to  be 
placed  under  the  c  Mnniand  of  General  Cordova, 
who  WM  to  replace  General  Carratala,  the  latter 
having  been  appointed  Captain  General  of  Miircia 
and  Valencia.  It  ^vas  expected  that  early  in  the 
spring  the  numerical  force  imder  Mina  would  be 
raised  to  60,000  men. 

Portugal. 

The  private  letters:  froni  Lisbon,  by  the  mail  of 
yesterday  morning,  add  little  to  our  news  from 
thence,  but  the  annexed  extract  from  one  of  them  ' 
is  interesting,  as  showing  what  an  alteration  for 
the  better  has  been  produced  in  that  capital  by  the 
recent  changes  in  the  t?«nrernment: 

"Lisbon,  March  4. — For  those  who  saw  Lisbon 
three  months  ago,  and  who  see  it  nt  the  present 
ddy,  our  city  has  completely  changed  its  aspect. — 
No  one  is  any  longer  ins.'ulted  in  the  streets  on  ac- 
count of  Ids  former  political  opinions.  It  seems  as 
if  the  Pedroites  had  at  length  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, not  perhaps  completely  to  forget  the  past, 
but  to  ado]K  the  appear:  dice  of  recollecting  it  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Our  c  amival  has  been  more  bril- 
liant than  for  many  y  cars  before,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  both,  men  and  women  cordial- 
ly meeting  in  the  same  drawing  room,  one  half  of 
whom  h'ld  much  to  p  nrdon  to  the  other  half. — 
Oui-  Government  his  rr;tiurned,  without  any  kind 
of-  confusion,  to  the  tIJonstitutional  line,  from 
which  it  ought  never  to  liave  diverged.  There 
are  no  longer  in  the  Council  any  but  res|X)n- 
sible  Ministers.  The  Diike  of  Palmello,  who  was 
President,  holding  a  portfolio,  is  now  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Plinth  applies  himself  to 
public  affairs  as  much  as  ha  can  and  ought,  and  it  is 
•^""^etl  with  esteem  for  bis  character,  that  two  of 
th4  ]V4inm«r«,  iVho  both  aiwke  and  ovan  voted 


against  his  marriage  with  the  Clueen,  not  only  rc- 
miin  in  the  adminislrdtion,  but  are  tieated  by  liini 
with  as  much  kindness  lus  the  rest.  The  Prince  is 
very  active.  He  visits  all  our  public  establisimiciits 
in  turn,  and  examines  them  with  care,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  hereafter  in  remedying  what  is  defec- 
tive in  them.  The  opposition  in  the  Chambers  has 
certainly  not  renounced  its  principles,  and  ought  not 
to  do  so,  but  relying  on  the  Prince's  declaration  in 
his  speech  to  the  Peers,  it  becomes  every  day  more 
caini  and  moderate.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  gaining  pt>pularity  in  his  new  office.  A  little  time 
hence,  and  I  trust  not  the  slightest  trace  will  remain 
of  our  divisions  and  misfortunes.  The  Clueen  and 
her  husband  are  accessible  to  all,  indulge  in  no  lux- 
ury or  ostentation,  and  live  together  in  a  harmony 
which  promises  both  them  and  us  many  happy 
days." 

The  supplement  to  the  Literary  Advertiser  for 
1834  contains  lists  of  the  new  books  and  princi- 
pal engravings  published  in  London  during  the 
past  year,  with  their  sizes  and  prices.  The  num- 
ber of  books  is  abaut  1,270,  exclusive  oi  new 
editions,  pamphlets  or  periodicals,  being  upwards 
of  100  more  than  in  1833.  The  number  of  en. 
gravings  is  73  (incirding31  portraits,  15  of  which 
are  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  49  in  mezzotin. 
ta,  fee. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  9th 
ultimo,  says — "The  poets  Thomas  Moore,  Wil- 
liam  Wordsworth,  and  Robert  Southey,  are  all 
at  present  in  London,  and  each  of  them  preparing 
10  publish  a  new  work." 

A  recent  London  Gazette  contains  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Howard  Douclas  {not  Sir  Robert 
Wilson)  to  be  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  (he 
Ionian  Islands. 

The  new  scheme  of  church  reform  in  England, 
will  fix  ihe  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  10,000/.,  and  that  pf  the  Archbishop  of 
York  at  8,000/.,  while  the  salaries  of  ihe  other 
bishops  are  to  be  equalized  at  5,000/.  a  year.  Ot 
course  these  arrangements  must  be  prospective. 
A  plan  distinguished  for  i<s  ingenuity,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  with  a  view  uf 
procuring  the  immediate  abolition  of  pluralities. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  lo  stale  the  details. 
— [London  Courier.] 

London  and  Parisian  Fashions. — Beginning 
of  March. — Ball  dresses  are  generally  ornamen- 
ted with  bouquets  ot  flowers,  placed  one  aide  of 
the  ^'u^n,  and  extending  from  the  waist  («•  the 
feet.  ,  Wreatiia.^are  sometuBta  jwed  .  instead  of 
detached  bouquets.  A  dress  lately  made  by  a 
distinguished  Parisian  milliner  was  composed  of 
white  crape,  and  ornamented  up  one  side  with 
five  bouquets  of  flowers  of  different  hues  :  one 
bouquet  was  of  pink  roses,  another  of  blue  hya- 
cinths, and  a  third  of  clematis,  &g.  In  thort,  a 
whole  parterre  seemed  to  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  adornment  of  this  beautiful 
dress.  The  coiffure  worn  with  it  was  a  repetition 
of  the  trimming  of  the  robe,  and  consisted  of  a 
crown  formed  of  all  the  flowers  introduced  in  the 
bouquets. 

Another  much  admired  ball  dress  was  of  pink 
gauze  over  a  slip  of  pink  povlt-de  »oi.  Thre? 
bouquets  of  white  floweis  were  placed  at  the 
heightof  the  knee,  and  fastened  three  pink  satin 
ribbons  which  ascended  diagonally  to  the  waist, 
tind  were  gathered  under  the  bow  of  the  ceintiire 
on  one  side.  On  each  shoulder  a  bunch  of  white 
flowers,  widening  on  the  sleevs,  and  confining 
its  folds.  Head. dress,  two  white  flowers  on 
each  temple,  fastened  into  paintings  of  hair  a  la 
Clotilde.  In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  a  cameo, 
suspended  by  a  fine  gold  ciiain. 

Turbans  of  the  form  siyled  d  la  Juive  are  much 
worn,  and  are  extremely  becoming  to  an  oval  and 
reguler  countenance.  1'he  handelette  which 
passes  under  the  chin  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

With  dresses  of  velvet  or  rich  silk  and  satin, 
mantillas  of  dentelle  de  sot  arc  more  generally 
adapted  than  those  of  hloiuic  or  fuiiit  d"  Angl»- 
terre. 

The  following  drefscs  havp  been  worn  at  some 
of  ihe  moat  fashionable  parties  of  the  season. 

1.  An  open  robe  of  pink  tulle,  fastened  back  on 
either  side  by  bunches  of  pink  hyacinths.  The 
robewom  over  a  pink  sfitin  petticoat. 

3.  A  robe  of  citron<colored  tulle,  tattefully 
trim«4  with  rlbbotu  and  bequaia  uf  daiaiat. 


3.  Robe  of  sea-green  tulle,  open  in  front ;  • 
satin  petticoat  ol  the  same  color.  This  driaa 
was  worn  with  a  beautiful  paiure  of  pearls. 

4.  A  robe  uf  lilac  crape,  irimed  with  bunchee 
of  white  lilac. 

A  new  kind  of  satin  has  been  introduced  fitr 
promenade  dress.  It  is  very  thick  ai>d  ricblr 
figured,  in  prticrns  ainiilar  to  those  of  the  primed 
muslins.  Green  and  puce  are  favorite  colors  ; 
the  pattern  being  a  shade  daraer  ihan  that  of  the 
grontid. 

In  carriage  costume  we  have  observed  tiMOy 
bonnets  ot  straw  or  citron-colored  satin,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  or  feathers  of  the  same 
hue- 
Velvet  is  the  favorite  matciial  tor  proinenade 
hats  and  bonnets.  Blii<>.  black  and  green  are 
the  colors  n  oat  feneralljr  wjrn.  A  single  feeJ 
ther  placed  on  ^>.ic  mou  is  the  favorite  orna- 
ment. 

Aprons  are  tiow  made  of  printed  satin  ;  the 
middle  plain  and  of  some  light  color,  and  edged 
round  with  a  rich  border,  which  is  repeated  on 
the  pockets  and  the  cemture. 


SirjiiMARY. 

Tlu!  President  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized (ieorge  llenrich  Seinmn  as  Consul  of  Ba- 
varia lor  the  port  of  New  York  ;  D.  Manuel  Val- 
dor  as  Vice  Consul  of  Pmtngal,  tor  the  port  of 
Haltimore,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  Joao 
Vaughan  has  been  appointed  Vice  Copevi  of  Por- 
tugal, for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  other 
Por.s  of  Pcnniylvatiia,  and  the  West  Jersey. — 
[Nat.  Intel.] 

Easy  Chair.— Mr-  B.  F.  Hays  of  Massachusetts,      , 
has  left  at  this  office   for  inapeciian  an   easy  cliair,     ii| 
designed   for  the  convenience  of  in>-alid!!.     It  is  ao      > 
con8truct««d  as  to  be  iis«J  as  a  cliair  on  rollers,  or  on 
rockers,  and  also  as  a  cradle  —  or  bed  —  and  may  be 
changed  from  one  to  the  other,  with  gr«at  ease  by  the 
person  using  it,  without  rising. 

It  is  a  very  ingenious,  otnvenient  and  cheap  article — 
and  may  be  examined  by  all  who  debire  lo  see  it.  M. 

ExpEDiTjOB. — The  steamboat  President,  Capt. 
E.  S.  Bunker,  arrived  this  morning  in  14  honra 
and  9  minutes  from  Providence,  being  the  short- 
est passage  known  considering  the  state  of  tbe 
tides.  T 

■•;     •.'■'       -  -•  .,    ''-f* 

From  schools  of  the  character  of  the  one  no. 
ticed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Aib.inx 
Daily  Advertiser,  much  good  must  certainly  re- 
sult. They  will  enai>Ie  many  a  young  man  of  ta- 
lents  to  "  work  his  passage"  to  eminence,  who 
would,  but  for  them,  never  dream — any  more 
than  did  the  hones;  plsnters  of  Nortn  Carolina— 
of  the  value  of  the  mines  beneath  the  surface  of 
their  native  soil. 

They  should  be  cherished  by  every  true  l»T«r 
of  hiscounvry.  M. 

Manual  Labor  Schoal. — We  are  bafpjrto  ieora 
from  ihe  Columbia  Republican  that  an  inttitotion, 
u(M>n  the  plan  of  the  Alabai/ia  school,  will  go  into 
operation  in  Columbia  County,  in  the  early  part 
ot  next  month,  with  a  good  prospect  o(  complete 
success.  Ample  funds  ;  we  believe,  have  been 
ptoviiJed,  so  as  to  place  the  inatiiution  beyond  the 
risk  of  embarrassment,  the  patronage  and  favor 
"of  a  large  number  ol  gentlemen  of  influence,  and 
religious  societies  has  been  secured,  and  the  in— 
stiintion  is  placed  under  the  directions  of  Rev. 
D.  M.  Smith,  as  Principal,  a  gentleman  eminenu 
ly  qualified,  by  experience  and  education,  to  di. 
rcct  the  machinery  of  so  important  a  *•  depart, 
ment  of  benevolent  operation." 

A  farin  of  200aci-es  j>lea8ant  situation  on  the  bank 
of  tlie  River,  few  miles  al>ove  this  city,  has  been 
pwchu.sed,  and  suit  ible  biuldings  will  be  in  readi- 
ness at  the  coinmeiiccnient  of  tlio  4d  term ;  in  the 
mean  while,  the  fuin  h<nis,  KiitKciently  I  irgc  to  ac- 
C4)niniodatcmorc  titan  50  scIioIhi-s,  will  be  occupied. 
The  new  buildings  aiv  !'»  rontiun  64  monis  f'»r 
students,  a  school  ro-id  (  f  luge  dimcutioiis,  and 
hahil:'«ioiis  f  »r  llic  b-  irliers.  "• . 

It  is  estimated  ihai  the  expense  for  board  and  . 
tiiiiiAn  nt  this  school  will  not  exceed  975  per  year* 
an  amount  which  an  industrious  young  man,  \tf 
his  labor  for  nec-FKnry  recreation,  say  3  heart 
per  day,  either  at  niccba;>i«al  ot  ag ricultural  !*• 
bor,  can  earn.         .       .•  -i- 
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Uncurrent  Money. — The  subject  of  adopting 
measures  to  require  the  Safety  i  luid  Banks  of  the 
State  to  keep  their  bills  at  par  in  llie  city  of  New 
York,  has  Ixien  brou{!;ht  before  the  Legislature,  arul 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a  nieusurc  so  evidently 
beneficial  to  the  people  will  eventually  be  adopted. 
It  is  a  notorious  ftct  that  Uie  inconvenience  and  loss 
from  uncurrent  money  arc  to  business  men  very 
great ;  and  as  banks  receive  from  the  State  Lc^s- 
lalivc  s;uiction  to  issue  notes  as  the  representation 
of  money,  it  is  perfectly  right  and  projier,  and  but 
even  handed  justice,  that  these  notes  be  worth  tlie 
face  of  them  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Suite,  and  that 
nie.utnres  be  adoptetl  to  require  (he  banks  issuing 
them  toniikc  themsy. — {Troy  IXiily  Whig.] 

Much  more  benefit  wonkl  result  from  the  adop 
tiun  of  this  inc;xsure,  tlian  from  the  prohibition  of 
unall  notes. 

Yesterday,  at  rhe  Town  Meetinf,  a  commani< 
cation  frnn  /amea  Wadawarch,  Eaa.  was  readi 
atating  (hat  hia  late  brother.  Gen.  Woi.  Wards 
worth,  left  by  will,  (he  auni  of  out  ikouaand  dol- 
lars, (o  be  loaned  on  real  eatato,  the  intere8(  of 
which  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  eJucatinf;  the 
children  of  indigent  parents  in  (he  town  of  Gene. 
SCO.  The  Trustees  of  the  several  School  Dis. 
triet^  were  informed  that  a  quantity  of  School 
Books  were  left  at  the  Clerk.s  Office,  (o  l*e  by 
them  distributed  as  they  should  think  proper. — 
[Liviogstoa  Regis(er.] 

[  From  the  Junesborot'.^h  { Ten.)  Republican  and  Jour.] 
Drkadfvl  Tornado. — One  of  the  most  violent 
hurricanes  ever  witnessed  in  this  State  was  er- 
l)ericnced  in  the  lower  jwrt  of  Murray  county  on 
the  night  of  tlie  21st  ult.  Eight  persons  were  killed 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  severely  injured  some 
of  whom  were  not  expected  to  recover,  much 
dvnaas his  been  done.  Houses,  fences,  trees, and 
iodeed  every  thing  which  op|K>sed  the  progress  of 
the  winds  has  been  swept  away.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  force  of  the  gale  from  the  circuni- 
Stance  tli.tta  piece  of  poplar  plank  |>erfectly  square 
and  blunt  at  tne  end  was  found  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  into  the  b«xly  of  a  lynn  tree  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  five  degrees  to  the  depth  of  3  I-l 
inches.  It  is  said  that  the  loniado  visited  the 
neighborhood  of  Clarksville  on  the  stune  night  widi 
equal  violence  and  accounts  have  liccn  received  of 
two  deaths  and  two  persons  mortally  wounded  as 
is  supposed.  The  foregoing  particulars  are  taken 
from  Columbia  Observer,  and  we  are  ai)prehensive 
that  the  next  accounts  from  the  scenes  of  devasta- 
tion will  be  of  a  most  deplorable  character. 

Accounts  from  Florence  Alabama  represent  that 
much  injury  was  also  sustained  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  though  no  lives  lost. 

Ice  wss  made  on  Tuesday  night  in  this  ciy,and 
the  surface  of  the  grou.nd  frozen.  Fortunately 
the  fruit  trees  are  not  sufliciently  forward  to  be 
injured  by  the  frost,  except  possibly  spricots, 
which  are  jast  beginning  (o  blossom. — [Journ.  of 
Commerce.] 

The  China  and  Fig  trees  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  have  been  generally  killed  by  the  se* 
vere  weather  of  the  psst  winter. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  ship  Francis  De. 
pau,  for  Havre,!  which  sailed  on  Saturday,  was 
Professor  Farnum,  of  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia. Professor  Farnum,  we  underatanU,  ia ex- 
pected to  purchase  philosophical  upparatns  for 
that  institution. 

.}rnvai  of  Dr.  Jarvis. — We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  has  returned 
from  his  protracted  residence  abroad,  and  is  at 
present  in  this  city.  The  long  absence  of  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  been  tor  years  a  standing  topic  of  regret.  Wc 
are  not  apprized  of  his  intentions,  but  we  will  not 
doubt  tliat  he  purposes  henceforward  to  pursue  his 
labors  for  the  Church  in  his  native  lind,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  friends  who  know  and  appreciate  his 

distinguished     learning    and    sterling     worili. 

[Churchman.] 

Bible  for  the  Blind. — At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Blind 
School,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  week,  Mr.  William 
Brown  presented  to  the  institution  a  very  handsome 
bound  copy  of  a  pirt  of  the  gospel  of^  St.  Mark, 
printed  in  embossed  letters,  so  as  to  l)c  read  by  blind 

S arsons  by  the  toucii.  It  had  Iwen  transmitted 
om  the  Blind  Institution  of  Pmnsylvania,  by  Mr. 
Rictiardt,  lato  M.ayor  of  Phil-.ticlphh.—  (Llvrr|,or| 
Advertiser.] 


From  the  Buffalo  Daily  Advertiser  we  team 
that  a  fine  schooner,  called  the  Agnet  Barton, 
was  launched  from  Carrick  &.  I>idwell's  Ship 
Yard,  in  that  city,  on  Saturday.  She  is  of  a  110 
tons  burden,  and  owned  by  James  L.  Barton,  Esq. 
This  looks  business  like,  and  we  hope  to  have 
frequent  opportunities  to  record  similar  occur, 
fences.  v  _• 


Later  from  Enuland. — The  ship  Ontario, 
Capt,  Sebor,  arrived  at  this  jwrt  last  evening  from 
London.  She  brings  London  papers  to  Saturday 
evening,  Miueh  21st,  and  Portsmouth  to  the  23d. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  morning  papera  for  the 
latest  dates. 

The  Portsmouth  Telegraph  o(  the  23d  contains 
the  following : — 

"  Sunday  Mornina;,  March  22. 
The  Bristol  mail  brings  us  intelligence  that  an 
American  packet  had    arrived  at  Cork,  with  the 
news  that  ^iinerica  hiu  dtelat'ed  IVaragtMiat  France.^' 

The  London  Gazette  aanoiuices  that  Lord  Cow- 
ley has  been  appointed  British  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
France. 

It  was  reported  that  Sir  Robert  Cordon  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia. 

Viscount  Canterbury,  his  Majesty's  Conmiis- 
sioncr  to  Canada,  to  settle  tlie  disputes  that  have 
arisen  there,  was  exjiectcd  to  embark  for  that  col- 
ony about  the  30th  of  April  in  a  ship  of  war. 

The  Report  of  ihe  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  (he  Established  Church, 
wa«  laid  on  the  table  of  each  House  of  Psrlia- 
ment  on  the  l8th.  It  proposes  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  Diocesses,  and  Bdju6tment  •(  the  incomes 
of  the  Bishops  as  nearly  as  m  ly  be,  to  their  sev- 
eral stations  and  duties. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  has  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly relinquished  the  Chancellorship  of  Ire- 
land. Sir  Charles  Wethcrell  is  among  those 
spoken  of  as  his  successor. 

An  Action  took  place  in  Spain,  March  I2th, 
between  Mina  and  Zumalacarreguy,  in  which 
the  Carli^ts  were  defeated  at  all  points.  The 
latter,  however,  had  retreated  to  a  commanding 
pisition  between  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian. 

The  advices. trom  Lisbon  were  to  March  10th, 
at  which  time  every  thing  was  quiet. 

A  great  fire  occurred  in  the  Chinese  district  of 
Macao  on  the  5ih  of  November.  It  broke  out  in 
some  boats  morred  near  the  river,  which  were 
deatroyed,  together  with  about/uur  Aunt/re  J  well 
built  housus. 


Thf  New  Y'ork  a.\d  Erie  Railroad. — ^Ftr 
tlie  information  of  persons  disposed  to  subscribe  on 
Wednesday,  1 5th,  to  the  stock  of  this  Company,  we 
publish  the  following  concise  statement,  from  an 
authentic  source,  of  the  particulars  of  this  great 
enterprise,  destined,  ns  we  firmly  believe,  to  be- 
come not  less  profitable  than  honourable  to  those  t.f 
our  citizens  who  may  now  concentrate  their  efforts 
and  energies  to  carry  the  work  vigi>rously  forward. 

[For  the  AVtc  ForJfc  ^hnerican.] 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly  invited  to 
the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  will  be  practicable  at  a  moderate  expense. 

2.  It  will  become  profitable  to  the  stockholders 
as  soon  ns  11 5  miles  of  single  track  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

3.  Every  p;u-t  of  the  road  may  be  advantageous 
I  ly  used  for  tlie  transportation  of  ])erson8  and  pro- 
perty. 

4.  The  road,  when  completed,  will  open  new  and 
extensive  channels  of  coimnerce  U>  tlie  city  of  Naw 
York,  and  will  greatly  add  to  its  population  and 
wealth. 

I.  The  road  is  practicable. 

It  is  483  miles  in  length,  and  for  more  thi!n400 
miles  pursues  the  courses  of  stivams.  Railroads 
whi';h  go  ttith  the  vaUi«""»  of  streams  are  chcap— 
f  ho«5e  which  cross  them  transvirseh/  arc  dear.  The 
Nlohiwk  and  Iludson  road,  which  docs  not  follow 


the  streams,  cost  more  than  $40,000  per  mile.  The 
Utica  and  Schenectady  road,  which  follows  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk,  has  been  ac'itually  put  under 
contract  at  less  than  12,000  doUoni  per  mile.  That 
part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roail,  between  Balti- 
more  and  Ellicx)tt's  Mills,  which  citwscs  the  vallies 
transversely,  has  cost  upwards  of  40,000  dollars  per 
mile ;  and  that  part  west  of  Ellicolt's,  which  fol- 
lows tlie  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  hjis  cost  less  than 
1 5,000  dollars  per  mile. 

The  graduation  of  (he  Utica  and  Schenectady 
road,  ready  for  the  superstnictute,  is  9572ti  per 
mile.  That  of  the  New  York  iind  Erie  road, 
$3626. 

The  cost  of  a  aingle  track  of  tuperttructure 
will  vary  according  to  (he  plan  and  materials,  more 
or  less  imperishable,  which  may  be  selected.  It 
will  not  be  less  than  $3000  normiore  than  $5,500 
per  mile.  Thst  of  (he  Camden  and  Amboy  road 
between  Borden(owR  and  Camden  was  about 
$4,700,  that  of  the  Utica  and  ScheDeelady,  is 
$4,950  per  mile. 

.\Msuming  the  most  durable  plan,  the  super- 
structure of  the  single  (rack  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  road  will  not  exceed  per  milci     9S>^00 

And  the  graduation  5,636 

11.136 
The  land  required  for  the   road  bed, 

will,  throughout  at  least  nine  tenths  ef 

the   line,  be  gratuitously  ceded  to  the       _. . 

Company. 
Add  for  engineeriDg  and  contingeociei 

(per  mile,)  1,374 

12,500 

Or  for  the  whole  483  miles,  $5,637,500 

II.  The  road  will  be  proAtable  to  the  atock- 
holders,and  that  too,  as  soon  as  one  aeetion  of  115 
miles  shall  be  completed,— ;a  Iter  which  its  profits 
will  rapidly  increase,  as  that  section  shall  be  ex. 
tended.  From  a  point  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud. 
aon  canal,  about  45  miles  firem  tide  water,  the 
road  can  be  completed  to  thie  great  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Susquehanns,  Centering  it  at  Betts. 
burgh.)  a  distance  of  115  miles,  for  less  than 
$1,500,000.  The  population  in  the  aouthern 
counties  dietsnt  more  than  70  mites  west  from 
the  Hudson  River,  and  whoHe  products  and  sup 
plies  must  be  transported  on  the  road,  amounted 
to  338  846,{,  by  (he  census  of  1830,— and  had 
increased  in  the  previous  den  years  at  the  rate 
of  55  paiucent.  [That  of  the  whole  ofjihe  ca> 
nal  counties,  equally  distant;  from  the  Hudson, 
and  extending  north  to  (he  northern  boundaries 
of  Jefferson  County,  was  only  644,688,  and  had 
increased  in  ten  years  only  42  per  cent.]  Of  this 
population  of  338,846,  at  leist  150,000  will  com. 
mence  using  the  road  as  soon  as  it  reaches  Betts. 
burgh. 

From  Bettsburgh  the  rcrad  can  be  extended 
west  to  Owego,  55  miles,  rtt  an  expense  of  less 
than  700,000  dollars,  and  will  there  become  con. 
nected  thn)ugh  the  Owego  itnd  Ithaca  road,  (now 
completed,)  with  the  populous  and  fertile  coun. 
ties  around  and  west  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lakes. 

It  is  found  that  (he  transportation  on  the  Balti- 
more road  has  very  rapidly  increased  since  tlie 
line  hss  been  extended  westward. 

III.  There  are  no  graidea  of  ascent  on  the  road 
which  will  prevent  its  advantageous  use 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property. — 
Its  grades  are  far  less  severe  (ban  those  on  ibe 
Baltimore  road.  Between  Baltimore  and  Frede- 
rick  there  ore  the  follewing  rates  of  ascent : — One 
of  76  feet;  one  of  87;  one  of  176;  aiffl one  of 253 
feet  to  (he  mile  ;  and  ye-;  the  road  ia  constantly 
used  for  (he  transportation  of  flour,  live  stock, 
provisions,  granite,  &c.  many  of  which  articles 
are  actually  taken  out  oi  the  boats  en  the  Cheaa. 
peake  &  Ohio  Canal,  a«  Harpera'  Ferry,  and  ear. 
ried  in  cara  over  the  Railroad  to  Baltimore  I 

The  severest  grade  on  the  New  York  Sc  Erie 
Railroad  (excepting  the  one  inclined  plane  near 
Lake  Erie)  is  only  100  feet  to  the  mile— /«»« 
than  ont  half  aa  tleep  as  the  branch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Railroad  leading  from  (he  car-ho«ae  nt  Al- 
bany up  tlie  street  south  of  the  Qapilel.  Loce- 
mot'.ve  engines  on  an  imptoved  plti  have  lately 
ascended  witk  trains  of  pos*engers  ^J>  the  grade 
of  17B  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  "BaJtiliiJore  road. 

Auxili<fry  engines,  or  ail  ?uUiition  of  ahimal  pow. 
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er  can  be  cheaply  employed,  if  found  necessary,  on 
the  one  ascent  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  line 
road,  and  will  not  pnnluce  as  much  delay  or  expense 
as  is  experienced  on  the  two  inclined  planes  between 
Aibiny  and  Schenectady— or  on  the  two  inclined 
pKines  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia— or  on 
the  ten  inclined  planes  on  the  Pennsylvania  road 
orer  the  Alleghany  mountain,  now  covered  with 
the  merchandise  of  Philadelphia,  moving  to  the  far 

West. 

On  the  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad.  beiidc» 
this  one  ascent  of  100  feet  to  the  mile,  there  are 
two  others  of  70  feet,— one  of  65  feet,  and  one 
of  61  feet— occurring  at  only  five  pomtt  on  the 
whole  line.  The  whole  delay  occasioned, 
either  to  paesengersor  the  public  mails  st  these 
five  points,  will  not  exceed  two  hours  m  the  pas- 
ssKe  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  rate  of  speed  on  mure  than  nine— tenths 
of  the  road  will  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  to  the 
hour.  Of  the  483  miles,  the  grades  of  ascent  on 
329  miles  are  less  than  20  feet  to  the  mile  :  416 
miles  are  less  than  40  ft :  and  only  23  miles  ex- 
ceed 60  feet  to  the  mile. 

On  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road  tltcre 
is  one  grade  of  45  feet  to  the  mile  (beside  the 
two  inclined  planes)  laid  down  too  over  a  quick- 
sand constantly  passed  with  locomotive  engines. 
One  of  the  grades  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
road  is  more  than  45  feet  to  the  mile — and  a  part 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  exceeds 
that  rate. 

The  country  tiaversed  by  the  road  is  salu- 
brious, fertile  und  rapidly  Increasing  in  wealth. 
The  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  occupied  by  the 
road,  is  upwards  of  15U  miles  broad  from  east 
to  we«t — and  lies  generally  at  an  elevation  of 
IcH  than  1000  feet  above  tide  water, — and  less 
than  400  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the 
county  of  Ontario.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  upwards  of 
2300  feet  above  tide. 

There  are  three  great  branches  which  wil 
connect  the  main  line  with  the  canal  counties — 
one  from  Bettsburgh  to  Utica,  about  73  miles ; 
one  from  Owego  29  miles  to  Ithaca  and  Cayuga 
Lake  ;  and  one  from  Dansville  to  Rochester.  a> 
bout  60  miles — whereby  more  than  one  half  of 
the  cfcnal  counties  will  be  accommodated  during 
the  winter  by  railroads  leading  directly  to  this 
city. 

The  road  being  thus  shown  to  bo  feasible  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  capoble  of  advamaifeous  use 
at  all  Masons  of  the  year,  it  is  claimed  that, 

IV.  It  will  yield  immense  advantages,  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  also  to  the  stockholders  who 
may  construct  it. 

The  public  will  be  benefitted  by  its  business  ; 
ibe  stockholders  by  its  revenue.  The  amount  of 
its  revenue  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  its  bu. 
siness.  Its  business  will  be  created  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  tqe  population,  who  may  use  it,  to 
transport  their  products  and  supplies  to  and  from 
tide  water. 

The  geographical  districts,  which  it  will  ac. 
commodate,  by  furnishing  to  them  a  channel  of 
transportation  more  cheap,  regulai,  and  desirable, 
than  by  any  otber  avenue  of  trade  or  tronepun, 
consist  of, 

1.  The  southern  or  *'  railroad  eountiea"  of  this 
Sta'e,  including  so  much  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
as  lies  within  40  miles  of  the  line  of  the  route : — 

2.  The  northern  and  central  |>oriion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  reached  by  means  of  that  stream, 
earlier  than  by  the  canals  of  tnat  State  : — 

3.  The  southern,  or  Ohio  division  of  the  far 
West,  watered  by  the  Ohio  river  and  its  upper 
branch  the  Allegany: — 

4.  The  northern  or  lake  division  of  the  far 
West,  lying  around  the  upper  Lakes. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  enormous  masses 
of  territory,  which  are  thus  to  be  rendered  corn- 
mercially  tributary  to  the  city  of  New- York, 
suffices  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  magnitude. im. 
portance.  and  value  of  the  proposed  enterprise. — 
The  whole  state  of  New.  York,  west  of  a  line  70 
miles  distant  from  the  Hudson  river,  embracing 
an  area  of  less  than  24,000  square  miles,  conuin- 
•d,  by  the  last  census,  only  983,534  inhabitants, 
and  yet  it  paid  in  tolls  to  the  Erie  Canal  during 
the  lait  yaar  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.— 
ITha  whole  aroouut  of  tolls  paid  for  merchandize 


ffoing  to,  and  coming  from  the  States  west  of  N* 
York,  was  less  than  150.000  dollars.]  What 
then  will  adequately  measure  the  amount  of  re- 
venue to  be  derived  from  the  Erie  railroad,  which 
independently  of  its  superior  facilities  for  car 
rying  passengers  and  the  mail— of  its  unrivalled 
advantage  of  l>eing  available  during  the  five 
months  of  the  year  in  which  the  Erie  Canal  is 
closed, — will  furnish  the  means  of  transport  for 

1.  The  Railroad  counties,  now  containing 
388.846  of  the  population  of  983,534,  thus  pay- 
ing the  million  of  tolls  to  the  State: — 

2.  The  upper  pari  of  the  Susquehanna  valley 
and  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  now  num. 
bering  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  arc 
rapidly  increasing:— 

3      The  whole  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegany  val 
leys  embracing  sn  area  of  196,000  square  miles, 
and  already  coniaining  more  than  two  millions 
of  inhabitants: — 

4.  Tiie  vast  and  populous  communities  grow- 
ing  up  araund  the  great  Western  Lakes. 

The  immense  commercial  importance  of  the 
direct  connexion  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
proposed  road  and  the  Allegany  river,  between 
the  city  of  New.  York  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  but  yet  imperfectly  realized  or  under, 
stood.  Let  it  then  be  distinctly  known  to  our 
merchants,  that  ihe  moment  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  reaches  the  Allegany  river  their  mer< 
chandize  can  be  delivered  on  its  banks  from  their 
warehouses  in  this  city,  teitkin  thirty  gix  hours  ! 
that  it  can  t'lence  descend  down  the  sale,  though 
rspid,  current  of  that  stream,  m  less  than  tvto 
days  to  the  wharves  at  Pittsburg — that  this 
navigation  is  always  available  precisely  at  the 
peritjid  when  it  is  most  needed,  to  wit,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  that  the  river  with 
small  expense,  can  be  rendered  navigable  throu^- 
out  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  The  enor- 
mous importance  then  of  accomplishing  this  con- 
nexion, with  the  utmost  practicable  despatch,  must 
then  be  evident.  It  is  tlie  only  motle  in  whicli 
New  York  can  neutralize  the  gigantic  efforts  mak- 
i;ig  by  Philadelpliia  to  deprive  her  of  the  commerce 
of  the  west — but  when  completed,  will  most  elfec- 
tually  accomplish  that  object.  Pittsburgh  will  thence 
f(»rward  cease  to  be  the  western  emporium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  with  her  long  line  of  sister  cities  and 
communities  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,wlil  become 
attached,  as  a  commercial  dependency,  to  this  me 
Irdbolis. 

V.  It 'can  hai'diy  be  necesisary  te  add,  that  the 
construction  of  this  road,  producing  such  mighty 
commercial  results,  and  pouring  into  this  mart  of 
the  Western  world  such  gigantic  streams  of  com* 
mercial  wealth,  must  auijment  the  population 
and  riches  of  this  metropolis  to  an  almost  incal- 
culable extent.  Since  the  Erie  Canal  was  com- 
menced, our  population  has  increased  from  120 
to  nearly  300  thousand  ; — our  real  estate  from  5^ 
to  123  millions ; — our  paved  streets  theu  termina- 
ting at  Grand  street,  now  reach  more  than  halt 
the  distance  to  Uarlaam  Bridge. 

Can  we  then  set  any  reasonable  limits  to  the 
wealth,  extent  and  grandeur  of  our  city,  when  it 
shall  quadruple  its  present  commerce  ? — when 
its  merchants  shall  sell  merchandise  worth  500 
instead  of  120  millions  annually  7 — when  the 
sland  of  New  York  »hall  be  covered  throughout 
its  whole  8urface,with  warehouses  and  dwellings, 
and  temples  of  religion,  ot  science  and  the  artsT 
when  the  mighty  chain  of  railroads  already  com- 
menced and  rapidly  spreading  over  the  vast  val. 
lies  of  the  West,  and  all  converging  towards  Lake 
Erie,  shall  bring  the  whole  countless  popula- 
tion  of  those  grand  communities,  within  three 
days  travel  of  the  Atlantic  sea  board  7 

A  New  Yorkir. 


Tradk  with  the  West.— In  as  mach  as  the 
Fditor  of  the  Albany  Argtu  thinks  that  the  "  Phil 
adelphians  cannot  be  to  grateful"  to  this  paper  for 
its  "remarkable  exhibition  of  liberality  in  shewing 
the  advantages  Pennsylvania  possesses  ever  New 
Fork,  in  cariy  navigation."  by  "  actuallj  quoting 
from  interior  newspapers,"  a  statement  of  facts, 
It  may  not  bo  improper  for  us  to  continue  occa- 
sionally, such  statements  as  will  enable  our  own 
citizens  to  know  and  appreciate  the  loas  sustain, 
ed  by  iheni— not  only  ia  this  city,  which  looses  the 


sale  of  Urge  amoant  of  gooda,  but  alao  in  the 
country  through  which  they  would,  under  other 
circumstances  be  traoEportec^— >Sy  th«  actosl  and 
undeniable  possession  by  PenasThrania  of 
those  superior  advantages  for  early  transpor- 
tation ;  and  t9  the  coatinHance  o(  whicli 
tuperiority,  in  the  bands  of  Pennsylvania,  th« 
Albany  Argus,  and  ita  coadjators  with  the  honmra. 
ble  member  from  Uiica,who,it  is  said,  had  so  much 
compassion  on  the  capitalists  of  this,  city  as  to 
visit  many  of  them  personslly,  to  guard  them  a. 
gainst  the  danger  oi  loss  by  subscribing  to  the 
stock  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad — have 
contributed  so  much,  that  it  is  now,  oaJjr  to  be 
wrested  from  her  by  the  unilei  and  delermimed 
efforts  of  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  this  city 
— who  must,  and  will,  we  are  confident  come  for- 
ward and  show  the  opponents  ot  this  nsasare, 
who  are  so  from  interested  motives,  thst  cupidi- 
ty and  selfishness  cannot  defeat  it. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  shows  in  bold  relief  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  prompt  and  de  cded  measures  ;  and 
who  so  much,  as  the  ciiizehs  of  Niw  York,  are 
interested  7  Who  to  be  so  much  benefitted  ? — 
Will  they  rest  easy  and  see  the  trade,  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  diverted  toanoth. 
er  city,  simply  because  her  fot  warding  houaes 
will  not  forward  goods  purchassod  here,  until 
those  purchased  there,  are  first  all  forwarded  T — 
Or  will  they  come  forward  and  aid  in  constrocting 
a  work  which  will  place  them  at  least,  upon  equal 
terms  7  And  by  which  the  goods  sold  by  them 
may  be  forwarded,  when  ready,  without  being 
I  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  any  e//ii>r  city? — 

We  shall  see : 
I  CoLUECToa's  Office,      I 

j  Allegheny,  W.  D.  Pa.  Canal,  April  4.  1835.  (    ><7 
Amount  received  in  the    week 
ending  April  3,  1835,  694  59 

51  boats  cleared  at  this  office,  ha- 
ving tonnage.  1,058,879  lbs. 
Tonnage  received  from  the  Bast,  l,264,2;i:^  lbs. 


Total  loimsge  of  the  week  end- 
ing April  3,  1835,  2,323,105  lbs. 

On  what  day  of  April  will  the  Collector  of  Buf. 
f ilo  be  able  to  make  a  similar  siatement  7 

Not  that  the  people  of  Buffi lo.  or  on  the  line  of 
the  canal  have  any  object  or  interest  in  this  delay. 
It  is  caused  by  natural  obstacles ;  and,  therefore, 
lother  means  should  be  adopted  ;  on  the  most  ap- 
proved mode,  and  the  shortest  and  best  route- 
and  it  is  surprising  that  intelligent  business  men, 
who  are  liberal  on  other  subjects,  should  be  so 
sbort.sighied  in  rtlation  to  a  woik  of  tbis  magni- 
tude, after  the  experience  which  they  have  had 
of  the  inestimable  benegts  of  such  works. 


Railroad  from  Portland  to  Quebee.^Wm  cb. 
serve  by  the  Maine  papers  that  Gov  Dunlap  has 
received  from  Lord  Almyer.  the  Govemor.Gen- 
eral  of  British  America,  ai  Quebec,  a  letter,  sta- 
ting his  readiness  toco>operate  with  the  authori- 
ties of  Maine  in  the  survey  of  the  propose  route 
of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  eeat>oard  of  Maine 
to  Quebec.  The  Quebec  people  are  stated  to 
feel  considerable  interest  in  the  measnre,  as  it  is 
natural  to  expect  they  would,  .'or  they  arc  to  look 
to  this  route  as  the  most  convenient  and  speedy 
outlet  und  inlet  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  upon  the 
subject,  made  at  iis  late  cession,  had  received  the 
atttntion  and  met  the  epprobation  of  the  Quel>ec 
and  Montreal  people  ;  and  Lord  Almyer,  in  com- 
pliance with  public  opinion,  was  ready  to  fumiah 
a  corps  of  Engineers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
GovernmeDt,  to  assist  ia  prociiring  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  roate  and  sn  estimata  of  tha  ex. 
peaae. — [Bost.  Cour-J 
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MISCE1«1LANY. 

•0«i'  Rttolutionarg  Navy. — There  is  another 
braach  ol  ssr  aoaals  which  haa  been  strangely 
tMglecitdt  and  which  ia  neither  deficient  in  in. 
taraat  nor  in  material.  We  allude  to  our  naval 
hinory.  Every  body  has  heard  of  Paul  Junes 
and  of  Truxton  ;  and  every  body  knows  by  heart 
the  aebiavemente  of  Hull,  Perry,  Porter,  WOon. 
ough,  and  Bainbridge  ;  but  thu  early  and  desper- 
ate conflicts  o<  our  revolutionary  uavy  are,  (or 
the  most  part,  forgotten,  and  by  many  were  nev- 
er heard  oK  Mr.  Clarke;  in  his  Naval  History, 
and  Goldsborough,  in  his  Naval  Chronicle,  have 
alluded  to  these  occurrences  ;  but  they  have  done 
ao  quite  too  summarily,  though  their  works  aie 
valuable  and  accurate  in  recording  the  history 
of  a  later  period.  The  gallunt  and  bloody  boat 
figtits  of  ^rewaler,  liubbei,  and  Hiwley,  along 
tb0  ahotea  of  Long  Island  Sound,  where  they 
encountered  ihe  Tories  and  British,  are  no 
where  recorded,  except  in  the  memories  of 
tliote  who  remain,  and  who  participated  in  them. 
Among  the  feats  recorded  by  Goldsborough,  is 
thttof  a  party  of  less  than  forty  men,  at  Machias 
in  Maine,  who,  when  thev  heard  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  took  |>os. 
aeasion  of  a  lumber  sloop,  and,  armed  wit'i  thir- 
teen pitchforks,  a  few  sabres,  ten  or  twelve  axes, 
and  gome  pieces  of  salt  pork,  sailed  in  pursuit  of 
a  British  armed  schooner,  (carrying  four  six- 
poonders,  twenty  swivels,  two  wall-pieces, 
with  the  proportionate  armament  of  cutlasses, 
fir^arns,  &c  )  laid  her  alongside  and,  alter  a 
short  and  desperate  engagement,  carried  her  by 
boarding.  With  the  guns  and  ammunition  pro- 
cured  by  ihia  capture,  they  armed  other  vessels, 
and  took  many  prizes.  Several  little  fleets  were 
fitiad  out  fron>  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  cruised 
with  f  uccess,  and  repeatedly  succeeded  against 
very  auperior  forces.  The  achievements  of  Hop- 
kins, Mugford,  Biddle,  Williams,  Waters,  and 
Whipple,  are  unsurpassed  for  their  cool  intrepidi- 
ty and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Clarke  relates  the 
following  instance,  which  exhibits  very  f  )rcibly 
the  daring  character,  and  adroit  manceuvres,  of 
our  naval  warriors  of  that  day  : 

'*  In  June  1779,  an  expedition  of  United  States 
vessels  was  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  Boitiun. — 
It  consisted  of  rhe  Providence,  thirty,  two  guns. 
Commodore  Whippic ;  the  Queen  of  France, 
tweniy.ei^jht  guns,  Cajitain  J  P.  Kaihburne,  and 
thealoopof  war  Kangor,  Captain  Simpson.  About 
the  middle  ot  July,  near  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  the  squadron  lay  in  a  tog,  signal  guns 
were  heard,  and  at  intervals  the  sound  of  ships' 
bella  striking  the  hours.  Froni  this  they  suppos. 
ed  themselves  to  be  near  a  fleet.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  fog  lieean  to  clear  ufT,  when  the  crew 
of  the  Queen  of  PVancc,  to  their  great  surprise, 
found  theiNselves  nearly  alongside  a  large  mer- 
chant ship,  and  soon  after  they  perceived  theni- 
•aWea  to  be  in  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
oail,  under  the  convoy  of  a  seventy.four,  aud  sev. 
eral  frigates  and  rloops  of  war.  The  Queen  of 
France  immediately  bore  down  to  the  Urge  ship 
and'>hailed  her.  She  answered  that  the  fleet  was 
from  Jamaica,  bound  to  I^ondon.  The  English 
ahip  (hen  hailed  the  American,  and  was  answer- 
ed, bia  miycsty's  ship  Arethusa,  from  Halifax,  on 
a  cruise.  The  American  then  inquired  if  they 
had  seen  any  i^ebel  privateers.  The  English  re- 
plied that  several  hud  been  driven  out  of  the  fleet . 
The- American,  Captain  R-jthburne,  then  request- 
ed the  captain  of  the  E  iglish  vassel  to  come  on 
board,  which  he  did  ;  wben,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, he  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Captain 
Rathbuma  then  sent  one  of  his  own  boats,  and 
the  Ekiglish  captain's  bont,  t>oth  well  manned,  to 
the  abip,  of  which  they  took  quiet  possession, 
withorut  exciting  thj  least  alarm  in  the  fleet,  not- 
withstanding many  of  the  vessels  were  nearly 
within  hail  of  the  one  captured.  Raihburne  then 
want  alongside  another  larj?e  ship,  and  ca>tured 
her  in  the  same  manner.  Soon  afinr  the  capture 
of  the  second  ship,  Commodore  Wlnpplu  came 
alongside,  and  ordered  Captain  Ruthburiiu  to 
vdge  away  ont  of  the  fleet  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  was  persuaded  they  would  be  discovcied  and 
overpowered.  Captain  Raihburne  then  pointed 
out  the  two  large  ships  he  had  captured,  and  re- 
queated  permistioii  to  remain.  The  Commodore 
at  first  disapproved  of  this  project ;  but  was  at 
laii£t]}  pravail^d  upon  by  Cai<tain  Rathburna   to 


stay  in  the  fleet  all  day,  and  capture  as  many 
vessels  aa  they  could,  in  the  same  cautious  man- 
ner. As  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  lei't  the  fleet, 
after  having  captured  eleven  vessels,  without  giv- 
ing alarm.  The  squadron  arrived  safe  at  Boston 
with  eight  of  their  prises — three  of  them  having 
been  retaken  by  the  English." 

No  men  are  more  enthusiastic  in  attachment 
to  their  profession  than  the  officers  of  our  navy, 
and  to  none  could  the  honorable  task  of  record- 
ing its  history  and  achievements  bo  more  properly 
confided.  It  is  a  work  requiring  careful  accuracy 
and  patient  research,  and  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  naming  more  than  one  of  our  naval  friends 
who  would  add  to  these  requisites,  flnished 
scholaiship,  and  not  unpractised  pens. — [Ameri- 
can Monthly  .J 

The  Witt  of  Queen  Anne'a  Rcgii.— The  band 
of  wits,  who  have  tendered  so  illustrious  the 
reign  of  Anne—  Addison,  Steele,  Gay,  Prior, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Bohngbroke,  Pope,  and  their 
associates,  had,  in  1735,  been  wasted  and  thinned 
by  Timo,  whose  step  is  alike  unerring,  and  whose 
scythe  is  equally  unsparing  in  every  age.  Gay 
died  when  bis  celebrated  comedy  began  to  re. 
numerate  him  for  his  previous  misfortunes. — 
Steole — the  careless,  yet  magnanimous  Sir  Rich, 
ard — was  no  more.  Atterbury — •*  the  mitred 
Rochester" — had  expired  in  unmerited  exile. — 
The  gentle  spirit  of  Addisoi,  who  tiad  taught  his 
cotemporahea  how  to  live,  had  also  (in  the  beau, 
tiful  language  of  his  eulogist)  "taught  them  how 
to  dio."  Arbuthnot — the  witty,  the  humorous, 
the  learned  and  generous  Arbuthnot — was  sink- 
ing under  the  diseaae,  that  rendered  "  Euthana- 
sia," as  he  said,  the  only  wish  his  friends  should 
prefer  for  him.  Bolingbroke  had  passed  through 
the  extremes  of  his  eventful  life.  Parliamentary 
inflnence — oratorical  fame — official  power — the 
immment  scafr«ld  and  compulsory  exile  were 
over,  leaving  him  thenceforth  to  afl'eci  philosophy, 
and  nourish  personal  and  political  malignity,  and 
assail  religion.  The  stem  intellect  of  Swift, 
preserved  as  yet,  its  masculine  force  ;  but  savage 
misanthropy  had  become  its  absorbing  sentiment, 
aud  prevenient  shadows  announced  the  approach 
of  the  dark  disease,  which  ultimately  rendered 
this  scnrner  of  mankind,  himself  *'  a  driveller 
and  a  show."  . 

Pope,  however,  retpained  in  the  meridian  of 
his  life — in  the  blaze  ef  his  fame — in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  his  power.  Having  impaled  the  whole 
host  of  the  dunces,  with  the  shafts  of  his  satire, 
he  was  now  moralizing  his  song,  and  giving  to 
the  world  his  Essay  on  Man. 

The  lapse  of  a  centnry,  constitutes  us,  perhaps, 
the  posterity  to  whose  judgment  these  writers  so 
often  appealed  ;  and  if  the  respective  present  po- 
pularity of  these  authors,  be  the  true  test  of  their 
merits,  their  relative  station  has  been  indeed 
much  altered  by  tim^.  Steele  haa  .dropped  en- 
tirely out  of  public  r\e^.  Prior  has  grown  ob- 
scure in  the  distance.  Since  the  taste  of  our  day 
has  endured  the  revival  of  highwaymen's  exploits, 
and  tolerated  the  brutal  slang  of  the  bridewell, 
and  the  bagnio,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Beggar's  Opera  of  Gay,  should  have  gone  into 
comparative  obscurity,  while  Paul  ClifTord,  and 
Rockwood,  without  a  tithe  of  its  wit,  or  an  atom 
of  its  verisimilitude,  find  numerous  admireis. — 
Captain  Macheath  has  no  mawkish  sentiment, 
nor  improbable  refinement,  nor  impossible  man- 
nets  ;  and  his  careless  profligacy,  and  sparkling 
wit,  with  "  his  pistol  that  never  misses  fire,  and 
bis  mare  that  never  slips  a  shoulder,"  might  ren- 
der him  a  classical  rogue.  We  fear  our  favorite 
Arbuthnot  is  not  read  as  he  ought  to  be.  His 
"  History  of  John  Bull"  has  been  imitated  and 
travestied  so  often,  that  we  forget  the  happy  con- 
ception of  the  allegory,  and  the  merit  of  its  exc. 
cutiun  ;  and  Mariinus  Scriblerus  has  not  so  many 
disciples  as  ho  ought  to  have. 

There  is  a  beautiful  halo  around  the  name  of 
Addison.  We  ikink  of  him  as  a  being  of  gentle 
manners,  and  attractive  morality,  and  graceful 
piety  ;  but  his  reputation  for  genius  is  not  wh  U 
it  was,  a  hundred  years  ago.  IIis  Caro  is  pre- 
served from  utter  oblivion,  only  by  our  school- 
hoys,  who  declaim  the  stoic's  dying  speech. — 
Two  little  hymns  are  all  that  is  popular  of  his 
poetry.  The  infinite  expansion  of  periodical 
literature,  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  thrown 
the  Spectators  into  iba  thitdo-    But  Sir  Roger  de 


Coverly  will  be  immortal.  The  representative 
of  a  class  of  men,  who  have  passed  away,  and 
of  a  mode  of  life  which  will  never  exist  again  ; 
the  delineation  of  refined  simplicity — of  gentle 
chivalry — of  amiable.Jand  not  unnatural  eccentri. 
city-— he  will  be  admired,  when  the  portraits  of 
Kneller  shall  have  mouldered,  and  for  ever  pre. 
servo  the  name  of  his  delineator  from  oblivion. 
On  the  remaining  triumvirate  of  hardier  na. 
turr,  and  loftier  genius, — Pope,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Swift — tlie  eflPect  of  time  has  also  been  une. 
qual.  He,  to  whom  the  others  deferred — the  ti. 
tied  author — has  fared  the  worst.  His  political 
writings  have  sunk  into  annihilation.  On  read, 
ing  his  ••  Patriot  King,"  and  "  Thoughta  on  Ex- 
ile," we  ask  with  wonder,  what  could  s*  acute 
a  critic  as  Chesterfield  find  in  their  vapid*  and' 
pointless  verbiage,  to  recommend  as  models  to> 
his  son  7  More  subtle  skeptics,  and  bolder  in. 
fidels,  have  crowded  his  philosophical  writings 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  most  cob- webbed  shelvaa 
of  our  libraries. — And  when  another  century 
shall  have  revolved,  the  "  all-accomplished 
St.  John"  will  perhaps  oidybe  known  by  the  verse 
in  which  Pope  affected  to  ask  for  himself,  no  other 
future  recognition  than  as  the  dependant  upon  his 
"Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend."  But  why  has 
Swifl,  whose  burning  sarcasm,  and  poignant  wit, 
and  piercing  argiunent,  and  vigorous  style,  have  no 
superior  in  the  whole  circle  of  English  literature, 
also  subsided  from  his  eminence  of  fame  ?  His 
"  Takj  of  a  Tub,"  is  not  read.  His  "  Conduct  of 
the  Allies,"  which  upheld  a  ministry,  is  foreotten. 
His  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  which  made  hnn  the 
O'Connell  of  the  day,  are  buried  in  obscurity. 
"  Wliere  be  your  gibes  now  7  your  gambols  ? 
your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment ?"— The 
answer  perhaps  is,  that  human  feeling  has  aveng. 
ed  the  outrages  upon  itself;  and  he,  who  coald 
find  in  his  fellows,  nothing  to  love  or  admire,  ia 
for  that  reason,  with  all  his  genius,  deprived  of 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  kind.  It  is  by  the 
writings  of  Alexander  Pope,  that  the  lighter  liu 
t  ratare  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  past 
century,  chiefly  exercises  influence  on  the  pres- 
ent. His  writings  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  monument  of  his  fame  is  "a  solid  fabric, 
end  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it."  The 
controversialist,  who  would  point  a  period,  re. 
sorts  to  his  satii  es.  The  philosopher,  who  wenid 
clothe  an  apothegm,  borrows  from  his  essay. — 
And — what  perhaps  is  the  highest  prsise  of  alt 
— his  lines,  his  sparkling  phrasea.  have  passed 
into  the  carrent  language  of  the  day,  and  becooMk  o 
household  terms. — [American  Monthly.] 

inereate  of  Law  Buoha. — About  1717,  Dean 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  remarks  "the 
great  increase  of  law-books,"  and  asked,  "what 
would  become  of  lawyers,  if  their  libraries  kept 
on  increasing  for  a  century,  at  such  a  rate  7" — 
Law  books  have  kept  on  increasing,  in  more  than 
a  geometrical  ratio,  and  of  their  increase  there  ia 
no  end.  The  Dean's  question  was  a  sensible  one, 
and  seemed  to  admit  of  no  answer.  Neither  did 
his  question  as  to  what  posterity  would  do  with 
the  national  debt  of  England,  which  then  amoant. 
ed  to  fifty  millions  sterling.  Put  the  course  of 
human  events  is  more  incredible  than  fiction,  and 
inscrutable  to  human  philosophy. 

When  Swift's  inquiry   woa  made,  Blackstonsi. 
ha.l  not  wr'tten  and  Mansfield  had  not  decreed. — '■' 
Since  then,     the   Parliament  of    England    has 
been  pouring  forth  laws,   regularly  as  the  course 
of  the  seasons,  and  copiously  as  the  autumnal, 
harvests.     These  are  in  the  lawyers'  library.— •!■ 
Since  then,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  grim' .' 
as  Cerberus,  met  the    hapless  adventurer  in  the^ 
caverns  of  the  law,  has,  like  that  gentleman,  (aa 
Mrs.  Malaprop  called    him)   been   divided   into 
three  heads — videlicit,  the  Rolls — the  Vice-Chan- 
eery — the   High   Court  of  Chancery,  and  from 
each  have    been  gathered   volumes  : — and  these 
aie  in  our  lawyers'  library! — The   king's  Bench 
— the    Common    Pleas — the     Exchequer — The 
Doctors'  Commons— the  Admiralty — have,  for  a 
hundred   years,  been  shedding  ediciH,  numeroUB 
as  the  Sibyl's  leaves,  and  equally  lucid — but,  alasi 
not   scattered    like  hers,  but  bound  in  calf-skini 
books — and  these  are  incur  lawyers'  library l-r^",,. 
But  this  is  not  all.     On  this  side  of  the  AtJantic,^^, 
four.and-twenty  legislatQres,  all  in  a  row,  are  ao.' 
nually,  like  so  many  grist-mills,  grinding  forth 
lawa  \  and  on«  or  two,  ibr«ai  or  four  jadicial  trt<^ 
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b^ibllr^  **^^  StfcWKe,  every  year,  publlBbing 
lUeir  dieciBioni,  lo  be  boond  in  yellow  leather  tor 
the  lawyers' library.  ^  ^. 

Patieat  reader!  we  are  not  through  yet.  ine 
Bar  parukea  the  mania  of  the  Bench.  <i«"M- 
muidoeti.  indoetique.  Eatay.  and  treauaea,  and 
eriticianu,  and  Btricturei,  and  "i^^^""^.' J^^^J 
been  every  year  exioried  from  I'.e  '^""'"^P^*!?' 
S,  number,  that  would  frighten  A'«gJ«*«f» 
hioftlf ;  yetmurt  erery  lawyer   have   these  in 

''"we'iStiionetoaoine  other  time,  all  renmrks  on 
the  wiJdaniand  benefit  of  the  legal  system;  our 
object  being  merely  to  show  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
trisTof  thTpresent  and  the  past  century  ;  but  what 
would  the  Dean  of  Su  Patridcsay  to  the  p»-odigies, 
to  which  we  have  feebly  alluded  ?  He  would  prob- 
ably  acknowledge  that  the  imagmation  which  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Brobdignag  was  inadequate  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  legal  science :  or, 
mwe  probably,  he  would  add  a  chapter  to  his  Voy- 
age to  Laputa,  and  place  our  law-makers,  and  law- 
expounders,  by  the  side  of  those  useful  philosophers 
who  discovered  and  practised  the  wondrous  art  of 
extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.— [American 

Monthly.]  ,  .  .  ^ ,.      u 

SuBMARiNK  Volcanoes — are  those  which  break 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which  tossing 
their  lava  higher  and  higher,  sometimes  gradual- 
ly, and  at  others  instantly,  raise  islands,  where 
beVore  nothing  ol»8tructed  the  billowe  of  the 
ocean.  They  are  preceded  by  violent  agitations 
of  the  water,  and  the  discharge  of  gas,  smoke, 
and  vapors ;  these  are  often  on  fire,  and  roll  and 
8W«ep  in  (earful  sheets  of  flame  over  the  waters. 
Stones  are  cast  up  -the  crater  often  peers  above 
the  sorfaee,  and  either  remains  after  the  eruption 
has  sabaidJed,  or  sinks  again  into  the  abyss.  The 
volcanic  islands,  generally,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  l«ed  of  the  ocean  in  thia  way. 
A  soil  ultimately  accumulates  upon  them,  and 
the  decompOBition  of  the  lava  itself,  gradually 
furnishea  sufficient  for  vegetation.  A  great  num. 
ber  of  ialanjs  have  been  cast  up  in  this  manner, 
within  comparatively  a  few  years.  Most  of  them 
have  again  aunk,  though  some  remain.  Dr. 
Webster,  to  whose  work  we  have  before  referred, 
givea  t  fiill  account  of  that  which  rose  near  St. 
Miekaela,  in  the  Azores  ;  and  one  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Mediterranean  in  1831,  is  described 
ia  a  very  interetfUng  manner  by  Dr.  Dekay,  in 
hia  work  recently  published. 

Such  has  been,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  In  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  very  many  of  the  islands 
bear  strong  marks  of  vole inic  action.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Canaries,  Teneriffe,  the  Cape  de  Verdes, 
the  Lipari  islands,  the  Azores,  Ascension  island, 
St..,Helena,  the  Isles  of  France,  and  Bourbon,  the 
Aleutian  islands  south  of  Bhering's  straits,  the 
Kiwile,  the  Philippines,  or  Sandwicli,  and  otlier  im- 
mense ranges  occupying  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  In  the  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  Granada, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica, 
Gaudaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Eustatia,  and 
many  others,  all  give  unquestionable  evidence  of 
their  ancient  volcanic  character  and  origin. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  is  jierhaps  better 
auUiority  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes  than  of  repub- 
ilcs,  states  thel^oo-Choo  islands,  in  the  China  Sea, 
to  be  vohanic  in  their  origin ;  and  that  he  saw  one 
peak  just  rising  above  the  water,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  an  extinguished  crater. 

The  Volemnoet  of  Mexico. — In  Mexico,  a  ehain 
of  volcanoes  traverses  tha  country  from  east  to 
wast,  being  at  right  angles  with  tha  great  range 
of  mountains  which  runs  through  it ;  that  of  Tuxt- 
la,  near  Vera  Cruz,  had  an  eruption  in  1793,  and 
the  aslMS  were  carried  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  serenty  milep.  West  of  this  lies  Orizaba, 
seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
Popocatepetel,  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  high — being  the  greatest  elevation  in  Mexico. 
It  has  been  in  action  for  three  hundred  years, 
but  has  emitted  nothing  more  than  smoke  and 
ashea.  On  the  west  ot  the  city  of  Mexico  I  e 
tha  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colima,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  the  plains  beyond  give  evident  indica- 
tioa  of  volcanic  fire  beneath  their  surface.  Hum- 
boldt,  in  speaking  of  these  plains,  says  that  "in  tl^a 
monUk  of  Jane,  1759,  a  sobterraneous  noise  was 
heard.  Hollaw  aounds,  of  the  rao«t  alarming 
natara,  were  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, which  succeeded  each  other  from  fifty 


to  sixty  days,  to  the  great  coBslernation  of  the 
inhabilams  ;  for  about  a  month  all  was  again  quiet, 
when  on  the  night  of  the  28th  September,  th« 
horrible  subterranean  noise  recommenced.  The 
affrighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Agua- 
sarca  ;  a  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four 
tquare  milea  in  extent  ro»e  up  in  the  thape  of  a 
bladder.  The  bounds  of  this  convulsion  are 
still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata." 
Those  who  witnessed  this  great  cataatrophe 
from  the  top  ol  Aguasarca,  assert  that  the  fiimes 
burst  forth  over  a  surface  of  moie  than  half  a 
aqnare  league  ;  that  fragments  of  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  to  a  prodigioua  height,  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  aahes,  illuminated  by 
volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surfaac  of  the  earth 
was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  agitated  sea.  The 
rivers  of  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro,  precipitated 
themselved  into  the  burning  chasms  ;  the  dames 
were  rendered  more  violent  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water,  and  were  visible  at  an  im. 
mense  distance."  The  whole  surface  ia  now 
covered  with  tliousands  of  small  canes,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  Indiana  ovens, 
from  which  heated  vabors  ascend  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty-iwo  to  thirty.twu  feet. — ^[Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine.] 

Patriotic  Libercdity. — We  have  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  the  fact,  that  Lieut.  Bumes,  the  in- 
trepid and  enterprising  traveller,  has  just  presented 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the  whole  of 
the  coins  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
into  Bokhara.  They  consist  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  Rictrian,  Iiido-Grecian,  Indo-Scythic,  Hin- 
doo, and  Muhammedan  coins.  In  short,  the  collec- 
tion is  unique.  An  esiiecial  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
trustees  has  been  given  to  our  gallant  countryman 
for  Ills  splended  donation. 

Epiioidia. — This  pestilence,  so  fatal  to  cattle,  has 
ravaged  Moravia  and  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire  witli  extraordiiwry  mortality.  In  many 
places  whole  herds  have  perished.  Would  not  the 
investigatioii  of  its  cause  be  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
best  attention  of  our  various  scientific  institutions — 
medical,  botanical,  entomological  ? 

I  fV*«  tke  Americ**  MouMf  MafMtint  \  *  :■ 

TO . 

I  left  ih«e — Mof  did  iie«ai  to  grieve — 

I  brcatliPil  ou  sad  nor  wild  Tarewtt  I ; 
Bui  ah  :  more  deep,  umre  keen,  tn-tieve. 

The  grief  I  recll'd  itol  how  lo  tell. 
The  cold  in  studtsd  phrase  may  whine 

or  parttnc  pang,  nr  rapture's  thrill  ; 
But  bean  as  fond,  ag  tme  a^  mine. 

When  deepest  moved,  then  most  is  Mill. 
And  why  should  languaft  vainly  fetk 

To  paint  the  wo  it  ne'er  rnveak  ? 
The  buirt — lb«  heart  can  never  <p«al[ — 

The  tongue  Imii  mocks  ilie  grief  it  feels. 

Oh  then,  uiilold,  thou  wilt  not  drem 

Uoielt  the  pang  such  (uirtings  brills- 
Most  swift  the  tide  wlioii  caioi  Uie  stream, 
.\nd  gaddeiit  birds  but  rarely  8iii«.  M.  t.. 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  It  WARD,    Proprieltrrs  ufihe  Albany   Eaele 

Air  Fcirnace   arid   .Machine  Sho;^,  will  make  tu  order  car 

iwherls,  chairs  eiid  kaecs,  ani( every  other  Jeflcriptinn  of 

caiitiiigt  reiiuired  tor  railroads.  K-ly  ietl4 

■  '  ■ 

PATRNT  HATdBTRRRDSHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAII.ROAD  SPIKKS. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  ol'  ev.ry  iteacnptlon  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  tUtove  Kactury  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  oi  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  8pike«  ma<1e  lull  size  under  the  kead. 
so  as  not  to  a.lmii  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  lo  Mcssra  lUtASTU^  COR- 
SINO  It  CO.,  Albany,  or  in  THOMASTURNER.  at  the 
Fariory,  Troy.  W    Y. sept  18-  ly 

KAILIVAT  IRON. 

95  tons  ol  I    inch  by  }  inch, )     Flat  Bart  in  len?ih»  o 

300      do.     1^      do.     i   do.      14  lu  lo  leet,  countersunk 

40      do.    1^      do.     {   do.    .holes, endscvtatansDcle 

300      do.    i       du.     I   do.      ul  ii>  deerecs,  with  b|I.- 

SCO      do.    -i^      do.      I   '^^-      cing    plates  and   nails  lo 

soon  expected.  j  suit. 

SoOdo.ofEdse  ltail!>of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
(]ui«Ue  chairM,  keM«  and  pins. 

Wrouglit  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3C  iaclics  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cart,  and  of  60  inckea  diameter 
for  Lucowotive  wlteel* 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  <H,  8,  3^,34,  and  3A  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Can  and  Locouiutiyes  uf  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  freeol  duiy,  to  State  GoverB- 
menti  and  Incorporated  Oovernmeniii,  and  itie  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  k  (>-  RALSTON. 

B  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  thadilTerent  kinds  ot  Raits, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  (his  couniryand  threat  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
(bo«e  dispossd  to  examin*  Ihcm.  .  tf71ncQTf ( 


STSPHEJISOHs 

Btulder  "f  a,  unptrior  tlyle  of  fatten  fer  C«r«  /•?  Jl«»7- 
roorf, 
No.  3ft4  Elizakcth street,  near  Bleecker  street,      ^ 
New -York.  ;ii 

d- RAILROAD  nOMPAKIES  would  do  wsU  <• 
examine  these  Cars  ;  a  »|>eriinen  uf  which  may  bes^en 
on  that  part  of  toe  New- York  and  Harl»m  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  Jiiit 

RAILROAD  CAR 'WHKIBL8  AND  BOXES, 

A.NU  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTIBGa.  u 

t:^  Also.   AXLES    turniskdU    ari<l    fined  to  wlicsl*'-: 
complete    ai  the  Jefferwm    Cotton  and   Wool   Marhina 
Factory  and  Fnundiy.  Patersmi,   N.J.    All  iTdrrr  ad- 
dressed   lo    the  subscibers    si  Patersoii,    or  SO  Wall 
street,  New- York,  willhe  promptly  allendedlo. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  lurned.cusaplete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GROSVENOR 

MOTICK  TO  MAHVFACTVRKRS. 

t^  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ol  the  viJIake  ol  Lansing 
burgb,  in  the  county  ol  Renst^laer,  aud  s'aic  ol  New- 
York,  has  Inventerl  and  put  in  u|>eraiion  a  Machine  i«r 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  sifuaic  points.  This  marhine 
will  make  atwul  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  tarty  lud  nails 
in  a  min'ite,  and  in  the  same  propontoa  larger  sicca, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heatrd  to  redness,  thai  lla 
capaciiv  for  beiiic  cleorhed  is  good  and  sure  One  hora« 
power  is  sutficienl  to  diive  one  machine,  and  niav  easily 
l>e  applied  where  sucli  power  lor  driving  marhinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Falrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  a« above,  to  any  personf  who  may  apply  lor  ih»m 
as  soon  asthey  may  be  made,  aad  on  the  most  reaaooaUe 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hal  lot  hi*  patent  right 
lor  the  use  ot  said  machines  ibroughoui  the  United  Suies. 
Any  per$on  desiring  /iiriher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  sliop  o(  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, ill  the  village  ol  Lanaingbur^h. 

AuruKtl-i.lSSS.  ASStfRMliF 


BURVKVORS*  IMSTRVMEKTB. 

{3*  ^"■"PA*<'"0' various  sizes  aad  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  InMrunienfs,  lar^e  snd  small  size*,  with  high 
niacnil'ying  powcrii  with  classes  madr  hy  Trouehiori,  to- 
gether with  a  Uree  assorimeni  ol  Enginet-riiig  Inatru. 
meiits,  manufactured  fv.ii  sold  by 

E.  k.  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  streei, 

J3I  6(  coraer  of  Maiden  lai.a. 


SVRVETIKO  AND    ENUIMKBRIKG 
INSTRITXENTS. 

S3~TXe  subscrlier  manufactureA  all  kinds  of  Insiru- 
roenis  in  his  profefxion,  warranted  equal,  if  i  «i  superior, 
in  principle:*  of  co3tructior.  and  workmanship  lo  nny  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  ihe  Uiiicd  Kutes,  sovrral  •! 
which  are  eMiiely  ntw  .  among  which  are  an  Impioved 
Compass,  with  aTvUacope  ailaclMHl,  by  wl.ich  uncivacan 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  i.»«  ot  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Rsilroaci  Goniomeier,  with  two  TeJ- 
escopes — aiid  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  G  •ninnaeier 
atiachetl,  carticuUrly  adapted  to  Railroad  •uriHwes 
WM.  J.  Yt  U.\G. 
Mathematical  Insiruoierit  Maker, 

No.  •  Dock  Bi ,  PniladelpMa. 

The  fol'owing  recommendations  are  resfccilully  sub- 
milted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  oincrs  intcrtsietl. 

Baliimnrr,  l*'&3. 

In  reply  lothy  inquiriesrespectiiisthe  ipsirumt  nis  man- 
ufaciured  by  ihre,  now  in  use  on  (he  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  lullowing  Itilor. 
malion  The  whole  number  of  Levels  nnw  in  postecsiva 
ol  the  dv|iartnieiii  ol  consiruciioii  of  ihy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  iiunber  uf  the  "  Improved  Coui|uu's>>  ic  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  numlterin  ihe  service  ol  iIm 
Eiisinecr  and  Grailuaiion  Department. 

Buih  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thef 
have  in  lacl  needed  but  IjuIc  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
lo  whicli  all  iiisiri:meni9  ofihe.kindare  liable. 

I  have  louad  that  thy  paUcins  lor  the  level*  and  com- 
pas«ee  have  been  prelerred  by  my  aswsianis  generally,  u> 
any  other*  in  use,  and  (he  Im|4'oved  Compsse  ia  sufienor 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  }ct 
tri-ed  in  layiug  the  rails  on  (bid  Road. 

This  inatruineni,  more  recently  improvetl  wiih  •icvrr'. 
sitig  telescope,  in  'place  ol  tiie  vane  sights,  leavra  t>ie 
engineer  scarcely  any  (hing  to  desire  in  the  formatidn  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  niostcoai- 
pleietv  ada|iied  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instiuoient  that  I  have  yet  ««»n,and  I  cannot  bui  believe 
it  will  be  nrelerred  (o  all  others  now  in  utt  tor  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fac(,  when  known,  Ithink  i(  will  be  as  hijniy 
apprecia(ed  for  cotnnmn  8ur\ eying. 
Respeciluliy  ihv  Iriend, 
JA.MES  V.  STABLER.  9  opt  of  Construciion 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railiuad.'  ^ 
Pkilsdelphia,  Februar7,  I8SS. 

Hsving  for  the  last  iwo  yeais  made  cuastant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  i(«>  t>e  much  tupcriui  (oany  u(hei  insirtinwul 
ul  ihe  kind,  now  in  use,  anJ  as  such  nio»l  cheerlully  le- 
eoinmeiid  iiiu  K.nsinietti  and  Survrvor:*. 

E.  M.  GILL,  Civil  Eneii.eer. 

Geriuanlowo,  Feliiijary,  I8SS. 

For  a  year  |tae(  I  have  used  Instrumentf  nisdc  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  cumBlned 
the  propeniesof  a  Theodolite  wiih  the  common  Lave). 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  thea  (o  tk« 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  (o  any  others  lor  llwt 
purpose. 

HENRY  B.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pttilad. 

Ul  ly  Osrmaiit.  and  Roiciai.  yaUl»a4 
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PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 
M  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

\  AmiL    17,  1835. 

-»♦•■'' '':-w»<'  Par.  jitk.  Offtr. 

MolMWvk  and  Hudson 100  1 181  118 

Paterton 50  107  107 

SantogH —  108  108 

Harlein —  93  89 

Boston  and  Providence 100  118  118 

New-Jersey   Kaiiroad    and 

TnuMportaiiun  Lino...  100  —  — 

Caraden  aitd  Aniboy 100  —  — Q 

Providpnce  and  SloninghHi .  100  lOOJ  100. 

Boston  and  Worcester —  ^**  ^^ 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton^.  1«0  102  Wl 

Utica  and  !Sctienectady.I.>  '*'*'  '^  ^^ 

Jamaica. —  ^^  "^^ 

Schuylkill  Ca/iul.—DuTins  «he  week  ending 
April  the  7th,  1834,  the  amount  of  toll  received 
on  tbia  valuable  work  was  $3, 191  68. — During 
the  present  season  the  Canal  opened  on  ihel7th  of 
March,  and  the  receipts  of  the  roll  for  the  week 
ending  the  3d  mat.  amount  to  $9,722  04,  or  more 
than  FOUR  times  as  much  as  daring  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year. — [Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Herald.] 

Union  Canal. — Thia  important  link  in  our  great 
cbaiu  of  internal  improvements,  opened  for  the 
■eason  on  the  19th  ult.  and  is  now  in  excellent 
navigable  order.  The  best  evidence  (hat  wc  can 
funiiah  of  the  prosperity  of  this  work,  is  to  state 
that  during  the  week  ending  the  3 1  inst.,  the 
amount  of  toll  received  was  $4,526  65 — [Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Herald. j 

Arritalfrom  Pittsburg. — Vesterday  the  Canal 
Boat,  Sarah  Tiers,  belonging  to  the  Pittsburg 
Transportation  Line,  arrived  at  their  Warehouse, 
Chesnut  street  wharf,  Scliuylkill,  freighted  with 
a  lull  cargo  from  Pittsburg  ;  beini;  liie  ^rst  arrival 
thia  season  by  the  Canals  and  Kaiiroad. — [Phil, 
adelphia  paper.] 

There  is  a  very  spirited  competition  between 
the  Railroad  and  the  new  lino  of  stages  estab- 
lished by  Stockton  and  Stokes  on  the  Turnpike 
Road  betwein  this  city  and  Baltimore.  We 
now  get  the  Baltimore  newspapers  several  hours 
earlier  by  the  stages  than  we  have  heretofore 
received  them  by  the  cur«.  The  Uailroad 
Company  have  brought  one  of  their  "big  tea- 
kettles," over  iho  Ridge,  and  intend,  we  under- 
stand, to  employ  steam  on  the  whole  riiad  be- 
tween Frederick  and  Baltimore. — [Frederick,  M. 
D.  Examiner.] 

(Froin  the  ^"utional  Inielligencer.] 

To  THE  Editors. — Gentlemen  :  1  am   sure  that 

it  will  be  very  acceptable  intelligence  to  many  of 

your  reiiders  lo  know  that  the  Engineer  reixji  ts  the 

completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Oanal  to  a 

point  eight  miles  above  WilliaiiisjKiit,   (being  1 10 

miles  from  this  city,)  so  f\r  as  to  open  it  for  trade. 

Sixty  boats,  loaded  wuh    Flour,  Coal,  &c.,  l»ad 

descended  the  Lock  below  ^^'il!ianlslK)rt,  and  forty 

more  were  about  to  jviss  that  point,  mi  tlie  9th  inst. 

So  that,  if   no  aecident    should  occur  to  the  new 

work  below  that    point,  we   may  in  a  day  or  two 

hope  to  .see  some  of  this  produce    of  the  AUe^^ny 

Mountain  at  our  doors.  A. 

fFaskington,  ,1prU  11. 

RlCH.%IOND     AND     PoTOMAC    UaIL      KoaD. TllC 

Whig  of  yesterday  states,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  directors  of  this  work,  "  tliat  notwithstanding 
the  severe  and  protracted  winter,  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing well.  The  earth  work  is  getting  in  a  con- 
siderable state  of  forwardn(;s.x,  iind  the  bridges  and 
culverts,  soinc  of  which  are  already  bei':un,  will  soon 
be  in  an  active  stat  of  progression.  In  most  pla- 
ces,  good  quarries  of  suitable  stone  kivc  been  found 
very  near  the  places  where  they  were  wanted. 
Nearly  all  the  tinibor  for  the  suix-nslructure  has 
been  cut  while  the  .sap  is  yci  down,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  prepared  and  put  along  thf  line  where 
it  will  be  u.sed.  Without  some  uiilorseen  hindrance, 
the  Locoir.otive  will  probably  lie  on  25  or  30  miles 
of  the  road  by  the  1st  of  Dec-  next. — Ct/mj/ile-r. 

The  Railroad — All  is  complete  to  the  Not. 
towajr,  except  the  laying  down  of  the  iron  rails. 
whieti  is  progreaaing  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day, 
and  ih«  road  will  be  ready  for  the  passage  oi  cars 
to  that  river  by  (h«  first  of  May,  when  42  miles 


will  have  been  fiiiiahed.  The  bridge  across  the 
Nottoway  is  nearly  completed.— [Norfolk  Her- 
ald.] 

James  and  Kenawha  Improvement. — The  Se- 
cond Auditor  gives  notice  that  32.132  shares  of 
the  stock  of  this  company  have  been  subscribed 
for,  by  iudividuala  and  t  ody  corporate  and  polit- 
ic, other  than  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  James  River  Com- 
pany  will  proceed  on  the  let  day  of  May  next,  to 
ascertain  rho  amount  of  valid  snbvcriptions — that 
is  the  subscriptions,  upon  which  a  payment  of 
one  dollar,  per  share,  hna  been  paid,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  20ih  February  last. — [Arena.] 

Something  Nete. — The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  no. 
tice?,  under  the  above  head,  a  machine  lately 
invented  and  put  in  operation  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  of  that  city,  for  preparing  stone  for 
M'Adamized  roads.  That  paper  says,  the  ma- 
chine is  simple  and  substantial  in  its  structure, 
and  very  expeditious  and  powerful  in  its  opera- 
lion.  It  adds  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Davia,  the 
inventor,  that  two  men  and  two  boys  could  do  as 
much  work  with  the  aid  of  this  machine,  as  ten 
men  working  in  the  usual  manner.  It  may  be 
worked  either  by  steam  or  horse  power.  The 
Gazette  observes  in  cenclusion.  We  think  that 
Turnpike  or  M'Adamized  road  companies  in  the 
country  would  find  great  advantage  in  the  uae  of 
this  machine. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  a  publislied  once  a  week,  in  ouarto  form 
of  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvemeiils,  in  all  its  various  modes  and 
forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  Dec<ml)er,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  i.v  advance.  Previous  voltunes 
same  price ;  fuU  sett  of  four  volumes.  $13. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Cnnab  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  coiislruction,  and  most  of  those  incun- 
templal  ion ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  aind  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  l>e  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  *2. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINF,,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  years. 
It  is  puhbshed  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  largo  octavo  form,  tuid  format  two  good  sized  vo- 
Imni^  a  year,  of  381  pages  each. 

This  work  is  sterkotvped  from  the  first  immber, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  cupies  may  be  obtained 
from  eoinraenceinent,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  nuinoroiis  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
annum,  in  ADVA^■CE.     Previous  volumes  8.,50  eacn. 

THEJ  APPRENTICES  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  eaoii  number— designed  lo  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habiis  of  industry,  temperanck, 
and  frugalitv  —  is  publisheil  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFPY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,♦  All  letters  must  be  postoge  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR 
DENER'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  mode  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  afTords,  or  lo  furnish  engravings  and  iUnstra- 
tions.  It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  !l53  per  annum,  and  when  paid  \n  ad- 
vance eight  udtlitioHul  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volumes  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  vu- 
Itune. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
\        This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 


the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there* 
fore  be  understood  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  pubUshed  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 
per  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  contain  about  220  pages. 

Tliese  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 

S.   Blydenburgl^  9C  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 

Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi. 

adelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

GOLD  BEGION  OP  THE  UNITi^D  SrATKS. 

9^  Now  ia  press  and  will  be  puUisbed  In  a  Tew  days 
tlie  first  or  a  series  at  numbers,  giving  a  minute  and  par 
ticular  aescripiiou  of  tlie  eullre  Gold  Region,  of  the  Vniui 
States. 

Each  number  will  be  accoinpanied  by  a  Hap,  on  whicli 
will  b«  laid  down,  and  numbered,  with  owner's  name,  in 
the  order  of  discovsry,  of  every  Geld  Mine  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  the  number  treats,  so  that  any  person  can 
ascertain  liie  location,  owner's  name,  and  eoudiUtn,  a* late 
as  January  I,  1836,  uf  every  Gold  Mine,  or  place  where 
fiold  lias  been  discovt^red  in  the  I  Tnited  States. 

The  first  number,  which  will  be  issued  by  tbe  SOth  of 
April,  will  give  tbe  Gold  region  ol  North  Carolina  :  locsth- 
er  with  a  very  Uitsresting  Essay,  upon  tbe  Gohl  re|rto«  of 
the  i; lilted  States,  from  tbe  iransactioos  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Jamis  DirxsoN,  Esq.,  F.  G. 
S.  of  London,  C.  M.  G.  iS.  of  Pennsylvania,  Jtc.  fcc— 
With  other  interssting  and  important  information  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  supply  and  consuraption  of  Cold. 

Tbe  information  and  maps  are  by  a  scientific  gentleman, 
who  bos  visited  |«rsonally  what  be  dcscribM. 

No.  2,  including  tbe  Siatvs  of  Vlrgiaia  and  Maryland, 
will  be  published  by  the  first,  or  during  tbe  moaih  of, 
June. 

No.  3,  giving  Penosylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New^Yorb, 
by  lh«-  flrai  of  Aupust.  And  tbe  nacceeding  numbers.  4  and 
5,  whicii  will  probably  complete  tbe  series,  by  the  first  of 
January  iisxt. 

Tbe  terms  will  be  $\  per  number,  or  $5  for  tbe  Series. — 
t^ubscriptions  addrested  to  D.  K.  MINUR,  or  to  thspub 
lisbers,  T.  &  C.  WOOD. 

No.  7  Wail  street. 

%*  Gentlemen  wbo  may  have  particulars,  or  detailii,  of 
present  condition  of  mines  in  North  Carolina,'  will  oblige 
me  by  comuinnicatiiig  tbe  same,  ibat  tbe  worli  may  be  ma 
complete  as  possible.  D.  K  MINOR. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

ftCr  Tbe  Propf  ietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sate  or  lease  tb«-ir  well  known  e«tabliniiment,  sliiiatMl  one 
mile  frjm  Boston.    Tlie  imprnveniKntg  cunsist  of 

No.  I.  BoU«r  JKi>«»e,  .50  feet  by  30  feel,  containing  all 
the  nrceMary  macbinery  for  making  boilers  for  y.«e#«t*tir« 
and  other  sieaiu  Kngines. 

No.  3.  Blacktmitk's  Skojt,  .W  feet  by  20.  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  Home.  54  feet  by  35, used  for  putting 
togstber  LocoiniiUve  Enuiiirs  Several  of  the  best  Kngines 
in  ufe  in  tiiv  United  States  have  bevu  put  in  iblaestablifcli 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  tliree  story  brick  building,  covered  whh  slate, 
13n  fe^t  by  46,  containing  two  wnter-wJieels,  equal  to  40 
hone  power ;  Machine  Shop,  tilled  with  laihes,  &c  ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  an'l  Furnaces,  capable  of  rollina  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclu^iive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
tlainmeia,  one  of  whicb  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnace:',  moved  by  watsr-wbeel ;  one  very  gupe 
rior  Vi  horse  Sieain  Encine,  wbicli  could  be  dlspend«d 
With,  aada  variety  of  other  raacbinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  leet  hy  45,  with  a  saperlor 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven,  Cranes,  fcc.  filled 
for  the  largest  work.  Aitaclied  to  tli«>  Fouiidiy  it  a  large 
warc'houv:,  containing  Patterns  fur  tbe  Casting!  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  glsnui  Eiiglnece 
Lead  Mililtolls,  Geering,  l<liart«,  Siuves,  Grmas,  Jtc.  *c. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo^t  durable mati  rials,  uuder  the 
dirrciiou  uf  a  very  keleulitic  and  practic-il  Eugiaeer,  aiui 
are  imppciseti  to  be  of  great  valv*. 

No.  6.  A  buildiiig,65  feet  bv  39,  containing  a  large  slack 
of  cliluineyR,  and  furiinccs,  for  making  Oast  Steel.  "Tlris 
building  \»  at  prrM;nt  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
arcommodnte  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  uf  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  cmi- 
lalulng  counting  r(M>m,  seversi  store  lOonH,  a  Brass  Fowa- 
dry.  room  for]clRanirig  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
term,  rtablu  for  two  horses,  &.c  Ilc. 

The  above  est^bli-hinent  Seing  en  tidewater,  presents 
greater  advsintaiie*  fur  some  kinds  of  bussims*  llnut  any 
other  in  the  llnited  Stau-s.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  tbe  linrbont  of-BestAB,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  tbe  Factory,  at  35  10  30  cents  |>er  ton.  itome  of  the 
largest  Jobs  of  Iron  work  have  b<-en  completed  at  tbia  esta- 
blishniert;  among  otiiera,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
forfreelng  the  Tiry  Itock  at  the  .N'avyV  aid  Cbarletton. 

Tbe  situation  f.ir  Kaiiroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
tbe  angle  formed  ky  tlie  crouing  ol  the  Provideiicv  aiid 
Worcester  Uailruadis.  The  Locomotive  "  Vankee,"  now 
running  on  the  loiter  road,  and  tbe  "  Jonathan, "  purchased 
by  the  gtnli!  ol  Peiin.ylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  tbe  Pattermaad  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  IS 
Locomotives  and  a»  many  tenderr,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  wnpiioiis,  could  t>«  made  p«r  aiiuum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THOB.  i.  ECKLEY,  Tress',  ice,  Boston,  w  1*^^ 

XOBI£a.T  RALQTOjf,.  Jr.,  PtilladctoUft.     .. 
Boston,  Dsc.ao,  1»3«,  ,— . 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW- YORK,  APRIL  95,  lB3i 

J  >     '         ,^^~ — 

Canal  Navioatiom. — As  tpefd  m  traTel- 
ling  has  become,  to  business  n:en,  at  least, 
a  matter  of  much  importaace, — and  as  an 
increased  rate  of  travelling  is  so  desirable 
on  our  canals,  and  may  so  easily,  as  we 
are  satisfied,  be  attained, — we  shall  give 
at  length  in  the  Journal,  a  work  on  '•  Ca- 
nal Navigation — the  resistance  of  water  to 
boats  uj>on  canals,  and  other  bodies  of 
water ;  being  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  John  MacNeil,  Esq.  M.  R.  J.  A., 
Member  of  the  Institution  ©f  Civil  Engi- 
neers, London." 

This  work  gives  plans  and  descriptions 
of  the  iron  boats  which  have  been,  and  are 
now,  in  use  on  canals  in  Great  Britain — 
especially  on  the  Androsian,  or  Paisley 
Canal,  on  which  the  ordinary  speed  has 
been,  for  nearly  twq  years,  from  nine  to  ten 
vSHe*  an  hour,  without  injury  to  the  canal 
6(mibf,  althoiigh  13  to  14  passages  were 
made  per  day.        >v '  ^  ;    '/ 

The  wonderful  performances  on  this  ca- 
nal, and  the  contradiction  of  previous  re- 
ceived theories,  as  regards  the  resistance 
of  fluids  at  high  velocities,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  immense  benefits  to  this  country, 
where  canals  arc  so  much  in  use. 


Baron  Thiery  of  Panama  has  addres.scd  a  memoir 
to  the  President  of  the  republic  of  New  Grenada  on 
the  subject  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  The  Baron  preiers  a  canal  to  the  con- 
templated railroad,  and  pledges  himself  to  complete 
pnc  within  two  years. 


Railroad  Ijocks. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir, — The  frequent  impracticability  of  ex- 
cavating luounlaiiious  tracts,  and  the  dan- 
ger, expense,  and  inconvenience  of  inclined 
planes  and  stationary  steam  engines,  have 
conipelled  engineers  to  pursue  the  vnlievs 
of  streams  in  locating  roiMes  for  railroads. 
That  method,  while  it  greatly  exleods  the 
distiince,  cannot  in  all  casn  obviate  the  ne. 
cessity  .for  planes  ;  aud  ^^ti^^Ii  it  oaay  di- 
minish  Ibeir  number,  is  •bjcctionabie  on 
principles  of  expedience  aad  economy.  _  It 
is  questionid»)e,  whether  the  public  wosld 
not  rather  encounter  ttome  !.azard  from  an 
elevating  power,  than  be  so  rject  to  tlic  ex- 
pense and  delciy  iocideiyt  to  iravetliug  and 
transportation  over  the  increased  distance 
of  a  meandering  course,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  sacrifice  either  time  or  ex- 
pense, to  secure  safety  and  the  abolition  of 
inclined  planes  and  stationary  «teain  power. 
One,  and  the  principal  object,  of  inclined 
planes  on  railroads  intended  for  passengers 
and  forwarding  articles  of  commerce,  is 
diminution  of  distance,  and  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  locks,  with  more  security 
and  less  expense,  the  loss  of  time  in  as- 
cending  elevations  wiH  be  of  little  conse. 
quence. 

It  is  not  contended  that  locks  equal  the 
speed  of  inclined  planes  and  stationary 
steam  power  iii  ascending,  but  it  will  be 
shown  that  long  routes  can  be  performed  in 
less  time,  with  locks  to  overcome  heights, 
than  by  winding  roimd  their  base  and  pur- 
suing the  valleys,  and  at  much  less  expense. 
The  importance  of  this  view,  in  the  econo- 
my of  locks,  depends  on  the  formation  of  the 
country  through  which  a  railroad  is  laid,  as 
the  difference  in  the  distance  of  a  route 
over  the  acclivities  and  one  shunning  them 
will  be  governed  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  elevations. 

In  case  the  increased  distance  of  a  "ser- 
pentine course  is  very  considerable"  com- 
pared  with  the  extent  of  the  whole  line,  and 
the  excess  of  time  to  perform  the  route  by 
locks  inconsiderable,  the  benefit  communi- 
ty would  derive  from  constructing  the  New. 
York  and  Eric  Railroad  with  locks,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  much  comment.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  survey  of  that  road  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  economy  of 
locks.  Allowing  only  40  miles  increased 
distance  for  the  "  serpentine  course,  to  ob- 
tain easy  grades  of  acclivity,"  and  that  a 
very  expensive  plane  roust  be  constructed, 


the  dimmotion  of  that  distance  (equal  to 
one  ninth  of  the  ler^h  of  the  Erie  Canal) 
m  travnUing  from  New-York  to  Lake  Erie, 
would  be  »u  mimt^nse  saving  to  the  public, 
without  mfcrence  to  transinirtatioo. 

The  ad  vantages  of  locks  on  railroads  am 
not  cosfined  to  the  publie ;  the  stockhoW- 
ers,  as  incNviduahi,  dMire  two  important 
benefits  fiiHn  their  use.  StmtioMary  steam 
engmet  ane  dispensed  with,  and  the  loco, 
motive  ascends  with  the  train.  It  is  the 
heavy  aniiual  e.TpeiMe  of  stationary  steam 
power  and  appendages  on  inclined  planes, 
and  the  great  inconvenience  of  dctachinr 
tlie  locomotive  frdm  the  wagj^ons  in  ascend- 
ing, that  renders  distance  so  preferable  to 
raihroad  cooip...  wh^-    J' -^nce  will  ob- 

viate the  necessity  of  planes.  W.  O. 

*  ■  "  >  «    nil 

Black  mer  Canal. — T.Se  coiamiuee  of  the 
Sanato  have  made  a  long  report  apon  the  aubject 
of  thi!  Canal. 

•'  The  report  acknowledge*  the  importanea  of 
the  project,  bu»,  owing  to  the  exhausted  «afo  of 
the  Trea8ur)r,Jand  the  various  improvements  al- 
ready  authorized,  (be  committee  express  the 
opinion  ihat  the  bill  authoriitng  the  coastruction 
of  this  Canal,  ought  not  to  pmst." 

Mad  Riter  and  Lake  Erie  Raiiraad.^The 
Urbana  Record,  of  (he  4th  inst.,  aays  that  the  di- 
rectors of  this  work  mit  at  (hat  place,  oq  the  let 
inst.,  for  (he  purpose  of  devieing  means  for  its 
commei  cemsnt. 

They  resolved  to  commence  the  work  at  its 
northern  extremity,  oo  or  about  the  1st  vt  June, 
and  to  prosecute  ii  vigorously  until  completed. 

The  northern  termination  is  at  Portland,  or 
Sandusky  city,  on  Sandusky  bay. 

The  Indianapolis  J  turnal,  of  the  3d  inst.  states 
that  the  Canal  Commissioners  have  dcternincd 
(no  unforeseen  providence  preventing)  to  com-' 
plete  thirty.two  miles  of  the  Wabash  and  Crio 
Caoal,  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Huntington,  by  the 
Ist  of  June. 

These  improvements  all  (end  to  increase  the 
amount  of  commerce  which  will  shortly  pass  over 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  eDhaoco  the  importance  of  • 
connection  with  that  inland  sea. — [Pittsburgh 
Gazette.] 


Canals  in  Illinois. — A  bill  has  passed  both 
brtinciics  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  for  the 
coiutruciiuii  01  a  canal  from  ibo  Illioois  river  t«> 
Lake  Michigan,  lite  improvements,  when  com. 
pictcd,  will  be  113  miles  in  length,  and  wilt  open 
a  direct  communication  between  the  Lake  and 
New  Orleans,    and  the  river  Sr  .Lawranee    ao4 

Gal  f  of  Mexico.    The  estimated  oust  of  this  work 
is  f 3,000,tM)0.— [Niiioaal  Int»Uifac«r.] 
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Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engineer,  to 
the  Honorable  the  Canal  Coinmis$ioners  of 
the  State  of  JVew.  York. 
I  (CuDtirftied  from  number  15.)  ^ 

r  PROBABLE  RCVEfTUE. 

Iq  regard  to  the  probable  amount  of  re- 
venue that  may  be  derived  from  the  Roches- 
ter and  Olean  canal,  [  would  remark,  that 
the  opportunity  afforded  and  the  time  al- 
lowed me  since  I  learned  the  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners  upon  that  subject,  have 
been  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  furnish 
them  with  as  full  and  perfect  an  estimate 
as  I  could  wish.  The  .importance  of  this 
matter  would  seem  to  demand  the  institu- 
tion of  the  closest  inquiry  into  the  resour- 
ces and  want  of  a  district  embracin^f  the 
amount  of  population  that  would  naturally 
be  dependent  upon  the  canal,  with  a  detail 
of  facts  relating  to  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for 
tending  her  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  art  and 
manufacture,  and  also  the  probable  amount 
of  freight  which  would  make  use  of  this 
channel  in  passing  to  and  from  the  Ohio 
river.  To  perform  all  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  would  require  more  time  and  at- 
tention than  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to 
it ;  but  that  you  may  be  aided  in  forming 
an  approximate  estimate,  I  will  briefly  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  the  following 
facts  collected  from  personal  observation, 
and  from  residents  on  different  parts  of  the 
route,  as  the  most  correct  view  I  am  able  to 
give  of  the  subject.  i 

An  account  was  taken  of  the  quantity  of 
timber  rafted  down  the  Allegany  river  du- 
ring one  year,  including  th,e  towns  border- 
ing on  the  Ischua,  Oil,  and  Olean  creeks, 
and  that  portion  of  country  .lying  upon  the 
hesul  waters  of  the  Allegany  river,  both  in 
this  State   and   in  the   State  of  Pennsylva- 
ni».    The  amount  was  found  to  be  100,000,- 
000  of  feet.     The  towns  upon  the   Genesee 
river,  above  the  confluence  of  Black  creek, 
are  generally  well  timbered,  and  but  a  very 
small  portion  has  found  its  way  to  market, 
for  want  of  a  channel  thereto.    This  whole 
district   abounds  wit'i  sirL-  <b'  saw-railb, 
which  it  is  s«ppos-u  .vould  be  occupied   so 
soon  as  an  avenue  to  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts should  be  opened.   Besides  the  ajnjve, 
it  is  supposed  by  some  gentlemen  residing 
in   that  section,  that  one  hundred  million 
feet  of  lumber  would  be  manufactured  an- 
nually on  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Oth- 
ers consider  this  amount  muck  too  large, 
and  upon  comparing  the  opinions  of  differ- 
ent persons  consulted  on   the  subject,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  22  millions  of  feet  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  manufactured  in  the 
region,  embracing  the  district  of  country 
trom  the  head  waters  of  the  Genesee  river 
to  Mount  Morris.    Within  a  short  distance 
of  Dansville  are   now  55  saw  mills,  from 
which,  and  from  the  different  towns  be- 
tween Dansville  and  Scottsville,  8  millions 
more  may  be  calculated  upon.     For  safety 
let  us  assume  that  the  total  amount  of  lum- 
ber annually  manufactured  would  he   117* 
millions  of  feet.     The  average  cost  of  raft- 
ing  lumber  down  the  Allegany  river  to  mar- 
ket is  $3^  per  1,000  feet,  and  it  brings  when 
in  market,  from  $5^   to  f  14  per  1  000  feet 
which.  If  we  allow  $9A  to  be  the  avera<Te' 
would  leave,  (after  deducting  the  expense 
of  rafting,)  $6  per  1.000  feet  for  the  manu 
lacturer.     The  retail  price  at  the  mills  is 
about  $3^. 

Ol  the    lumber  cut   in  Oswego  countv 
which  hcB  195  miles  from  Albany,  by  the 
Erie  *nd  Oswego  canals,  more  than  three 
tourths  IS  sent  to  market,  and  is  rated  as 
lollows,  VIZ : 


per  1000  feet. 

5^1  St  quality ^30 

A  2d     do.     ....  20 

^   3d     do.     or  merchantable,  15 


5.9 


%  4th  do.     or  culls,  . 


10 


1  5 

2  0. 


At  the  rate  of  toll  during  the  last  year, 
the  price  of  transportation  from  Fulton,  on 
the  Oswego  canal,  to  Albany,  (a  distance  of 
195  miles,)  was  i^4A  per  1,000  feet;  from 
the  head  of  Seneca  fake,  a  distance  of  265 
miles,  $6^;  and  from  llochesier,  a  dis- 
tance of  270  miles,  $6^.  Hence  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  transportation  of  sawed  lum- 
ber, by  the  Rochester  and  Clean,  and 
Erie  canals,  will  not  exceed  $9  per  1,000 
feet»  From  the  statement  of  rales  in  Os- 
wego county,  it  is  apparent  that  oneH 
third  of  the  lumber  cut  on  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Rochester  and  Oleau  canal, 
might  be  advantageously  transported  there- 
on to  the  Erie  canal,  and  thence  to  Albany  ; 
but  as  a  portion  of  the  lumber  estimated 
must  come  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
the  borders  of  the  Allegany  river  for  some 
distance  below  Olean,  and  as  the  opening 
of  this  channel  will,  in  all  probability,  cre- 
ate a  competition  between  the  eastern  mar- 
ket and  that  upon  the  Allegany  river,  and 
the  Ohio,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
amount  will  pass  by  this  channel  to  the 
Erie  canal,  equal  to  19,500,000  feet  b.  m., 
which,  averaging  a  distance  of  70  miles 
through  the  R.  and  O.  canal,  will  amount, 
at  8  mills  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  to  ^$10,- 

Although  the  counties  of   Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  arable  and  and  fertile  land,  yet   but  lit- 
tle exertion  has  been  made  to  raise  greater 
crops  of  grain  than  are  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  ;  but  little  revenue  could  there- 
fore be  expected  fton»  this  branch  of  trade, 
under  present  ciroorastances ;  but   tbe  in- 
habitants of  these  counties  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  would 
give  a  great  impetus  to  this  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, and  that  it  would   form  a  sure 
and  gradually  increasing  source  of  trade, 
which  would  probably  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue,  which  would  take 
place    when    the    timber    becomes    more 
scarce.    Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  as- 
certain the  precise  amount  of  wheat  raised 
in  Livingston  county  by  residents  there, 
who  have  furnished  me  with  the  informa- 
tion   which    they    have    collected.     They 
state  that  one  million  of  bushels  are  annu- 
ally raised  there,  of  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed   a     large    proportion    would    pass 
through  the   canal.     Two  or  three  of  the 
extreme  eastern  towns  of  Livingston  coun- 
ty send  their  produce  directly  to  the  Erie 
canal;    but    the    deficiency,    will  be  sup- 
plied   by    the    towns    of   Perry,    Coving- 
ton, and  others  in   Genesee  county  ;    and 
it  is    believed    the    annual    amount   may 
be   safely    estimated     at    650,000*    bush- 
els, averaging    35  miles  of   distance,  op. 
on   the  canal,  which  at   the    present  rate 
of  toll,   would   amount  to  $6,142.50.     Of 
the    probable  amount  of  other   agricultu- 
ral   produce    which    would    find    a    vent 
through  this  channel,  no  data  could  be  ob- 
tained  from  which  any  certain  inferences 
might  be  drawn.     I  am,  however,  assured 
that  iTiuch  larger  quantities  of  produce  than 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,   lard,   pork,  tallow,  &,c.  &c. 
can  and  would  be  produced  so  soon  as  a 
comrnunication  is  opened  to  a  market  for 
its  disposal.     In  addition  to  these,  pot  and 

*  A  portion  of  ihia  ie  eatimated  aa  flour. 


1575  00 
532  00 

ISO  00 

4725  00 


pearl  ashes  wbuld  pass  by  this  route  from 
the  counties  of  Steuben,  Allegany,  and  Cat- 
taraugus, which  would  be  supplied  in  re- 
turn, as  well  as  a  tract  of  country  bordering 
the  Allegany  river,  with  lime,  gypsum,  and 
salt. 

There  is  in  this  district  some  timber 
which  would  be  useful  in  ship  building,  for 
masts,  spars,  ship  plank,  &c.  &.c.  which 
would  probably  seek  a  market  at  New- York 
by  this  channel.  Iron  oar  also  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Olean,  in  conside- 
rable quantities.  Coal  mines  are  worked 
in  Pennsylvania,  40  miles  from  Olean.  The 
coal  procured  there  is  bituminous,  and  of 
good  quality.  It  is  now  used  at  Olean,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Allegany  county,  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  furnaces. 

The  revenue,  therefore,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  canal,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

19,500,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  10920  00 
159,000  feet  sq.  timber,  masts, 
&c. 
3,800  M.  shingles, 
750  tons  hoop-poles,  laths, 
staves,  heading,  &c. 
15,000  tons  wheat,    (500,000 

bushels,) 
8,800  tons  ashes,  beef,  pork, 
gUss,  beer,  domestic 
spirits,  butter,  cheese, 
flour,  wool,  and  other 
.   •  agricultural     produc- 
tions, 
6,000  tons  merchandize, 
4,600  tons  salt, 
4,120  tons  gypsum, 
900  tons  brick,  clay,  lime, 
sand,  iron  ore,  &c. 
On  boats,  passengers,  coal,  and 
miscellaneous  articles, 
2,000  tons  additional  salt,  in 
^  consequence  of  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  the 
canal   and  for  the  Al- 
If'gany  valley, 
1,500  tons  additio'l  gypsum, 

as  above, 
1,200  tons  additional  hoop- 
poles,  staves,  heading, 
lath,  &,c.  as  above, 
800  tons   additional    mer- 
chandize, as  above, 
12,000,000  feet  sawed  lumber,  (on 
Erie  canal,) 
150,000  feet     square    timber, 
masts,   &c.   (on   Erie 

2,000  M.  shingles. 


4752  00 
5400  00 
1269  60 
1030  00 

225  00 

6000  00 


1610  00 
675  00 


1584  00 

4752  00 

25920  00 


6075  00 
1080  00 


Total,       5  $78304  60 

(Of  this  amount  would  be  collected  on 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  $39125  60.) 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  is  22  miles 
long,  and  for  the  past  six  years  the  tolls 
averaged  $13,791.64  per  annum,  equal  to 
$626.89  per  mile.  The  Chemung  canal  is 
40  miles  long,  and  produced  last  year, 
(1834,)  $8,378.05,  equal  to  $84.45  per  mile. 
The  Seneca  lake  is  40  miles  in  length,  se- 
parates these  two  canals,  and  taking  them 
and  the  lake  in  connection,  and  supposing 
them  to  form  one  continuous  line  of  canal, 
(102  miles,)  upon  which  toll  is  charged,  it 
would  bear  some  comparison  to  the  con- 
templated Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  and 
by  averaging  the  above  amounts,  we  have 
$355.67  toll  per  mile,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, including^  the  lake,  equal  for  102 
miles  to  $36,278.34.  Allowing  the  same 
rate  of  toll  per  mile  to  the  Rochester  and 
Olean  canal,  the  amount  would  Ibe  $43,391 
74. 
For  the  fall  of  1833  and  the  year   1834, 
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the  tolls  of  the  Crooked  lake  canal  amount 
to  $1,674.24.  Some  of  the  property  on 
which  this  toll  was  collected  would  not 
kare  found  its  way  to  the  Seneca  lake  had 
not  this  canal  been  constructed.  Hence, 
the  amount  thus  added,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  tolls  allowed  to  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal,  which  would  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal. 

From  a  statement  furnished  by  the  col- 
lector at  Geneva,  it  appears  that  in  1834 
7,573,566  feet  of  sawed  lumber  cleared  from 
his  office,  and  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  Mr.  Newell,  that  9,374,564  feet  cleared 
from  the  Chemung  canal  during  the  same 
season  ;  the  collector  at  Geneva  states  that 
about  one  third  of  this  latter  Avas  included 
in  his  account ;  consequently,  by  deducting 
that  amount,  and  supposing  that  the  re- 
mainder passed  through  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  and  Erie  canals,  we  should  have  a 
total  amount  of  13,823,275  feet. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber 
passing  the  same  office,  upon  the  same  sup- 
position would  be  427,492  feet. 

From  the  above  statement  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  cubic  feel  of  timber  obtained  from 
this  district,  bears  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  sawed  lumber  than  that  estima- 
ted for  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Canal; 
which  difference  was  made  under  the  belief 
that  their  superior  hydraulic  privileges,  and 
their  distance  from  market,  will  induce 
them  to  send  a  greater  proportion  of  sawed 
stuff. 

Supposing    that  the  canal  could  be    con- 
structed for .         .         .         111,990,614.12 

The  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  be  .         .         .     85,077  53 

Ordinary  expenses  for  repairs 
of  the  whole  distance,  122^ 
miles, estimated  at  :^220  per 
mile,  including  lock-tenders,      26,895  00 

Renewal  injcoursejof  10  years; 
Wood  work,  &c.  of  42  road 
bridges,  at  $229,  $9,618.00; 
do.  of  211  road  and  farm 
bridges,  at  $139,  $29,329; 
do.  of  4  aqueducts,  $8,164.- 
44 ;  do.  of  44  waste-weirs, 
at  $105,  $4,620  ;  total,  $51,- 
731   44 — equal  per  annum  to  ^1.5,173   14 

Superintendents  and  collect- 
ors of  tolls,  and  5  tenders 
of  reservoirs,        .         ^        .        6,900  00 


$135,305  77 
Exceeding  the  estimated  am't 

of  tolls,   exclusive    of    the 

products  from,  and  the  mer- 
■■::    ehandise  to  the  Ohio  vallev, 

by '       $57,001    17 

Statement'  of  the  Cost  of  Repairs  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing State  Canals,  together  with  Stiper- 
intendence  and  Lock  Tending. 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  from         ;' /  ■ 

January  1st,  1826,  to  September 
,    SO,  1834,   9   years,  per  annum 

per  mile,      .         .        .         .         $609  28 
Oswego  canal,  from  1828  to  1834,  7 

years,  per  annum  per  mile,  297  51 

Cayuga  and   Seneca   canal,  from 
;.    1829  to  1834,  6  years,  per  an- 

nura  per  mile,        .        .        .        301  08 

■  If  we  take  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  thereto  the  extra  number 
of  lock  tenders  consequent  on  the  greater 
amount  of  lockage  on  the  Rochester  and 
Olean  canal  in  proportion  to  the  distance, 
equal  to  $35.41  per  annum  per  mile,  which 
added  to  the  above  annual  cost  of  the  Cay- 
uga and  Seneca  canal,  is  equal  to  $336.49. 


Supposing  that  the  canal  could  be  con- 
structed for  .  .  .  $1,890,614  13 
The  interest  at  4^   pet  cent. 

would  be  . 
Ordinary  expenses  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  work,  including 
extra  lock  tenders,  at  $336. 
49 
Collectors,  including  office  ex- 
penses, salaries,  clerk  hire, 
&c.  and  5  reservoir  t<eader$, 
at  $160  each,       ".     "«^'.      . 


85,077  63 


41,135  90 


4,800  00 


^  v^  $131,013  53 
The  average  cost  of  repairs  on  the  ca- 
nals above  mentioned,  is  $402.29,  and 
adopting  this  as  the  cost  upon  the  Roches- 
ter and  Olean  canal  -f-  the  extra  lock  tend- 
ers, as  before  stated,  equal  in  all  to  $437. 
70  per  annum  per  mile,  we  have — 
Interest  on  cost  as  above,  $95,077  63 

Ordinary  expenses  at  $437.70 

per  mile,    .         ,        .,:       .         53,508  82 
Collectois,  as  above        *.        .        4,900  00 


$143,386  45 
Estimating  the  repairs  on  the  Rochester 
and  Olean  canal  to  be  the  sanae  as  the  ave- 
rage upon  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal, 
(equal  per  annum  per  mile  to  $608.28,)  in 
proportion  to  the  cost,  they  would  amount 
to  $395,  including  lock  tenders  and  super- 
intendents,  which,  for   122J  miles,  would 
amount  to  .         .         .        .         $48,288  75 
Add   to  this  collectors'   fees, 
including    office    expenses, 
clerk  hire,  Stc.     .        .         .         4,000  00 
Interest  on  cost   .         .        .        $85,077  63 


Total  cost  per  annum,         .      $137,366  38  ; 

Should  the  merchandize  from  the  city  of  ; 
New- York  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  river  ! 
lake  this  roaie,  we  inay  estimate  the  : 
amount  at  not  less  than  25  millions  of 
pounds,  the  tolls  on  vfhich  would  amount  1 
to  $24,400,  making  the  annual  revenue  of  \ 
the  canal  for  ihe  first  six  years  after  its  ' 
construction,  amount  to  $102,704.60.  On  i 
account  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  data  | 
from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  this  ! 
can  only  be  said  to  be  an  approximate  esti-  i 
mate,  though  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  i 
that  it  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  the 
true  amount  which  the  canal  would  yield.  1 

The  receipts  upon  the  Erie  cinal  during 
the  last  year  amounted  to  $l,]r9,745,  and 
94  lockages  per  day  were  made  during  the 
season  of  navigation. 

Assuming  the  number  of  boats  which 
may  pass  upon  the  Rochester  and  Olean  , 
canal  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  riumber  upon 
the  Erie  canal,  that  is,  abcUt  six  boats 
daily  each  way,  at  the  same  ratio,  the 
amount  of  tolls  will  be  $42,250,  which  ap-  ' 
proximates  very  nearly  to  the  first  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  collected  on 
said  canal. 

A  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the 
sef;tion  of  country  which  would  probably  i 
be  affected  by  the  Rochester  and  Olean  ca-  ! 
nal,  and  other  sections  where  the  amount 
actually    furnished  by   and  supplied    to  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants,  may  be  as- 
certained   with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  district  of  coun- 
try within  the  Stale  of  New-York  border- 
ing upon  Lake  Champlnin;  it  is  also  well  ; 
timbered,  and,  though  the  soil   is  inferior, 
in    some   respects  resembles  the  southern 
pin   of   the   country  through   which   the 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal  passes,  which 
circumstances  have  led  to  its  selection  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

From  the  statement  marked  G,  appended 
t  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated 


January  23,  1832,  it  appears  that  the  fol-" 
lowing  amount  of  property  passed  Whito- 

u    }°,  ""'^  *''*^"*  ^''«  portio»  of  New-York 
alluded  to,  during  the  year  1»1. 

CUared  south  at   WhitehaU. 
Ashes,  barrels,      . 
Beef  and  pork,  barrels, 
Coal,  bushels. 
Grain,    " 

Domestic  spirits,  gallons, 
Glass,  boxes, 
Butter  and  cheese,  lbs. 
Copperas,     . 
Furs  and  peltry,  lbs 


lbs. 


M 
C( 

(( 
U 
(( 
(( 


406 

S.«|6 

3,355 

33,130 

2,818 

135,551 

0 

5,522 

196,722 

1,243,640 

S,S]3,29I 

583,453 

14,938 

{  340,360 

428,600 

83,548 

34,398 

341,137 

152,160 

348,400 

57,736 

86,532 


Furniture, 

Hoop-poles, 

Iron  and  nails. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  castings. 

Leached  ashes. 

Merchandize, 

Pig  iron, 

Rags, 

Stone, 

Sand, 

Staves  and  heading. 

Sundries, 

Wool, 

CUared  north  from.  IVhiUhall 
Ashes,  barrels,         .         .  0 

Beer,  «     ^        .         .  9S 

Beef  and  pork,     "      .        .        .  1,175 

Flour,  "       .         .         .  6,158 

Western  salt,  bushels,  •  *  47,094 
Foreign  salt,  "...  1,543 

Agriculture,  &c.  "...  250,065 
Brick,  clay,  lime  and  sand,  .      194,245 

Buffalo  rones  and  deer  skins,       .  I,9t8 

Coal,  pounds,  .         .      262,888 

Cotton,  "...        46,417 

Furniture,  «...        92,497 

Horses,  "...         6,600 

Hides,  ^    "         .         .         .      303,957 

Iron  ore,  "...  0 

Merchandize,  "  .  .  ,•  7,401,737 
Plaster,  N.  S.^  ..•*  ^..:^.         .         .        67,050 

"  western,  *  "  .  .  .  203,805 
Pig  iron,  "...        4.5,920 

Stone,  "...      18«,&S6 

Scrap  iron  &  broken  castings,  lbs.        1,960 

Tallow,  lbs 5,174 

Lumber,  sawed  feet,  .         .  49,003,450 

Timber,  cubic  feet,  .  •  •  810,589 
Shingles,  M.,  .  •  ...  3,238 
Wood,  cords,       ....         3,577 

The  above  articles  were  forwarded  to 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  "W  hitehall, 
Hampton,  half  of  Fort  Ann,  half  of  Gran- 
ville, Dresden,  and  Putnam,  in  Washing. 


ton  county,     •'•'." 
Bolton,     Hague,     Warrensburgh, 

Chester,     and     Johnsburg,     in 

Warren  county, 
Essex  county,        .... 
Clinton  county,      .        .        .        - 
Franklin  county,   •        •        •        • 


8,820 


Total, 


5,747 
.  19,287 
.  I9,84f 
.     11, «« 

M    64,510 


From  the  towns  of  Caledonia, 
Avon,  York,  Geneseo,  Leicester, 
Mount  Morris,  Groveland,  Cone- 
sus,  Sparta,  Springwater,  and  a 
portion  of  Livonia,  in  Living- 
ston county,        .         .         •         • 

From  China,  WeathersfieM,  Gains- 
ville,  Castile,  Perry,  Warsaw, 
Orangeville,  Middleburgh,  Cov- 
ington, and  Leroy,  in  Genesee 
county,  bv  .... 

From  the  county   of  Allegany,  by 

From  Dansville,  three-fourths  of 
Howard,  three-fourths  of  Con- 
hocton  and  Horaellsville,  in 
Steuben  county,  by    •        •        . 


24,790 


23,594 
26,276 


6,847 


(.W4ifjNiinF>gw^««.«.w  i-iujn;".'  jT'*'^.^^'*" 


T 
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12,302 


30,478 


From  Freedom,  Yorkshire,  Ash- 
ford,  Farmersville,  Mathias,  El- 
licotville,  Little  Valley,  Ran- 
dolph. Napoli,  Great  Valley, 
Frankliovilie,  Lyndoo,  Hiasdale 
and  Olean,  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  by  . 

From  Carroll,  Ellington,  Gerry, 
and  Bu3ti,  in  Cnautauque  coun- 
ty, by  

Pro-rata  increase  since  last  census, 
deduced  from  the  increase  of  the 
five  preceding  years,  . 

Total,     .         .   129,371 
Being  a  fraction  more  than  double  the 
number' supplied  by  means  of  tiie   Cham- 
plain  canal. 

The  whole  length  of  the  main  canal, 
Dansville  side  cut  and  navigable  feeders  i? 
122J  miles,  and  in  the  following  statement 
it  is  assumed  that  each  article  passes  an 
average  distance  of  60  miles  upon  thfe  ca- 
nal, the  number  of  inhabitants  supplied, 
and  the  quantity  furnished  by  and  to  them 
being  deduced  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments: 

Property  going  north, 
Ashes,  barrels, 

Beef  and  pork,  " 

Charcoal,  bushels. 

Grain,  " 

Domestic  spirits,  gallons, 
Glass,  boxes. 

Butter  &  cheese,  pounds, 
Furs  and  peltry. 
Furniture, 


Hoop  poles  &  laths, 

Iron  and  nails. 

Iron  ore, 

Iron  castings. 

Leached  ashes. 

Merchandize, 

Pig  iron. 

Rags, 

Stone, 

Sand, 

Staves  &  heading. 

Sundries, 

Wool, 

Coal, 


$87  69 

59  86 

33  44 

87  29 

161  01 

42  60 

73  19 

9  27 

106  22 

372  79 


(I 

(C 

cc 
(( 
fl 
U 
W 
M 

«r 

« 
« 

u 


812 

776 

6,192 

6,466 

66,260 

5,636 

271,102 

11,044 

393,444 

2,495,280 

6,621,582  1,788  64 

1,166,904      175  03 

29,856  8  95 

60^,520     102  07 

857,200     462  88 

165/)96       44  57 

48,596       13   12 

69t,274     102  34 

304,320       45  64 

496,800     208  '65 

115,452       31   67 

173,044       46  72 

525,776     141  96 


.#» 

$4,205  60 

Property  goinoj 

south. 

Beer, 

barrels, 

186 

$12  55 

Bdef  and  pork, 
Flour, 

a 

2,355 

181   67 

C( 

12,316 

718  26 

Western  salt. 

bushels. 

94,188 

727  88 

Foreign    do 

a 

3,084 

310  86 

Agrculfure,  Stc, 

pounds, 

500,130 

«70  07 

Brick,  clay,  lime 

&  sand. 

a 

298,490 

58  27 

Buffalo    robes   &. 

deer  skins, 

it 

3,S58 

1  61 

Cotton, 

(« 

92,834 

25  06 

Furnimre, 

u 

184,934 

55  49 

Horses, 

K 

13,200 

6  54 

Hides, 

-"          \ 

407.914 

110  13 

Iron  ore, 

■       U 

292,000 

43  SO 

Merchandize, 

'«      14,803,474; 

,993  87 

Plaster,  N.  S.. 

C( 

134,100 

72  41 

do     western, 

:( 

4f>7,606 

61    14 

Pig  iron, 

C( 

91.840 

24  79 

Stone, 

M 

373,072 

55  96 

Iron   scraps  and 

br'kn  castings, 

«: 

3,920 

1  05 

Tallow, 

« 

10,346 

5  59 

).7S«  99 

4,205  60 

comparison,  does  not  comprise  any  part  of  | 
Pennsylvania;    but   it  is  highly   probable 
that  the   inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the 
State  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work,  will  draw 
their  supplies  from  it ;  and  as  the  whole'of 
tnis  region  is  far  superior  in  the  quality  of 
the  soil  to  that  upon  Lake  Champlain,  it 
affords  a  fair  presumption  that  the  estimate 
for   agricultural  products  and  supplies  to 
the    inhabitants   near    the   Rochester   and 
Olean  canal  is  not  overrated.  As  the  quan. 
tity  of  lumber  which  might  be  expected  to 
pass  through  the  canal  would  not  be  de. 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  district,  I  have  not  included  that  article 
in  the  foregoing  table.     Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy,  when  so  many  circumstances  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  to  what  extent  this 
branch  of  trade  may  be  carried.     Although 
the  timber  is  equal  in  quality   and   more 
abundant  than  in  ttie  neighborhood  of  the 
Champlain   cannl,   yet    the  increased  dis- 
tance from  market,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  together  with   the 
competition  created  by  a  rival  market  upon 
the   Allegany  river,  will  probably  reduce 
the    amount     below     that    which    passed 
through  the  Champlain  canal  in  1831. 

As  before  mentioned,  lumber  is  trans- 
ported on  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals  from 
Fulton,  to  market  at  Albany,  195  miles,  for 
$4  50  per  M.  As  the  probable  distance 
which  the  lumber  ot  this  district  must  tra- 
verse, is  about  double  that  of  the  former, 
the  price  of  transportation  may  be  set  down 
at  $9. 

The  timber  upon  Lake  Champlain,  which 
averages  a  distance  of  129  miles  from  mar- 
ket, at  the  same  rate,  costs  $2  97+ ;  but  the 
expense  of  a  trans-shipment  at  Whitehall, 
together  with  the  delays  and  dangers  of 
lake  navigation,  place  the  advantages  of 
this  region  more  \iearly  upon  a  par  with 
those  of  the  Osweg<>  district. 

Upon  a  comparisdti,  of  the  expense  of 
transportation  frbnl'  'all  these  different 
points,  it  is  evident',  that  should  an  avenue 
to  market  for  the  timber  upon  the  Allegany 
river  and  around  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal  be  opened, 
only  that  portion  of  the  timber  rated  as  1st 
ana  2d,  aboot  one-fifth  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity amually  manufactured,  (19,500,000 
feet,)  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  pow- 
erful  cempHition  of  other  districts  more 
advantageously  located.  Assuming  one- 
half  the  amount  which  passed  upon  the 
Champlain  qanal  as  the  quantity  which 
would  pass  the  Rochester  and  Oldan  canal, 
and  supposiag  it  to  average  75  miles  in 
distance  thereon,  we  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing results,  viz  : 

24,504,225  ft.  b.m.sa'd  lumber,  .^14,702  53 

155,294  cubic  ft.  timber,  1,747  05 

1,614  M.  shingles,  242  10 

1,488  cords  wood,  1,782  00 


Total,     .     .     .       $14,942  59 
Tit  district  of  country  included  in  this 


$18,473  68 


There  passed  Utica,  from  all  the  lumber 
region  west  of  that  place,  the  following 
amount  of  square  timber,  masts,  spars.  Sic, 
during  the  years  1830-31-32  and  33,  viz: 
In  1830,  .  .  .  262,453  cubic  feet. 
1931,         .         ..         691,225  " 

1832,  .         .   .      851,022  « 

1833,  .    "    .       1,783.255 
Averaging  per  year,  896,989  cubic  feet. 

Thib  timber  was  principally  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  canal,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  and  the  Erie  ca- 
nal between  Utica  and  Buffalo ;  and  during 
the  last  two  years,  a  portion  was  brought 
through  the  Chemung  aod  Crooked  lake 


canals,  making  a  total  distance  by  lak^^ 
and  canals,  of  457  miles,  averaging  about 
227  miles  from  market.  The  timl^r  upon 
the^Rochester  and  Olean  canal  will  average 
about  345  miles  from  the  same  market. 
The  quantity  forwarded  must  depend  upon 
the  expense  of  transportation  and  the  quali. 
ty,  wliich  latter  circumstance  is  much  in  its 
favor.  If  the  distance  from  market  were 
equal  in  both  cases,  the  lumber  proportion- 
ate to  the  length  of  this  canal  would  be 
351,621  cubic  feet. 

I  find  from  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
collector  at  Geneva,  that  the  property  sent 
from  that  place  through  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal,  and  supposed  by   the  Com- 
missioners to  be  furnished  by  47,510  per- 
sons inhabiting  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
Seneca  lake,  "  comprising  part  of  Ontario, 
Seneca,  Tompkins,   Tioga,    Steuben,   and 
the  entire  county  of  Yates,"  in  the   year 
1829,  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Of  wheat,   coarse   grain,    flour, 
pork,   whiskey,  ashes,    butter, 
lard,    peaches,    apples,    wool,      •  .■^• 
beans,    glass,    furniture,    sun- 
dries, hoop-poles,  &.c.&.c.,tons,  9,164 
Lumber,  feet,       .        ,.      .         .1,222,536 
Shingles,  M.,       .         J         .         .  6,881 
There   was    received    during  the   same 
year,  and  for  the  same  and  some  additional 
territory. 

Of  merchandize,  tons,         .        .        2,490^ 
Furniture,  "  .         .  104 

Non-enumerated  articles,  tons,    .  205 

Salt,  tons, 1,203 

Gypsum,  tons,     ....        1,097^ 

Total,  .  ;  '  5,100 
Allowing  the  population  which  will  be 
accommodated  by  the  construction  of  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  and  the  Dans- 
ville side  cut,  to  furnish  to  those  canals  as 
much  business  according  to  their  numbers, 
as  those  included  in  the  preceding  state- 
raenis,  we  hjivr-^lve  followttig,  viz : 

tons.  tolla.'  ' 

Of  wheat,  grain,  &.c.  24,900     $13,445 

For  the  supply  of  the  same — 
Merchandise,        .  »      .         7,300  7,884 

Furniture,        ...         300  180 

Non-enumerated,        .         .     600  648 

Salt,      .         .         .    =     .         3,500  966 

Gypsum,  .        ...     3,100  930 

$24,054 
The  route  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
canal  is  about  equally  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  one  resembling  the  country  bor- 
dering the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  in 
the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
other  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  dis- 
trict bordering  Lalre  Champlain  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  timber ;  and  in 
making  comparisons  between  these 'differ- 
ent sections,  it  v.'ill  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  agricultural  productions  estimated  to 
pass  through  the  canal,  falls  short  of  the 
proportionate  amount  shown  to  have  passed 
upon  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  and 
that  the  amount  of  lumber  calculated  upon 
is  much  less  than  that  furnished  through 
the  Champlain  canal,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  extent  of 
timber  region. 

In  addition  it  may  be  well  to  state,  thai 
in  1825,  of  the  3,492,000  acres  lyin^  in  Cat. 
taraugus,  Allegany,  Genesee,  Livingston, 
and  Steuben  counties,  only  476,324  were 
under  cultivation.  Althoucfh  the  improve- 
ments in  the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Cat- 
taraugus since  that  period  have  undoubted- 
ly been  great,  yet  they  cannot  be  compared 
in  extent  with  those  of  the  more  northern 
counties,  where  the  facilities  afforded  by 
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their  proximity  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  also 
by  their  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  Ge- 
nesee river  as  a  highway,  have  caused  im- 
provements to  proceed  with  great  rapidity, 
and  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  should  similar 
facilities  be  extended  to  the  more  southern 
C9unties  for  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry,  improvements 
would  advance  in  that  section  with  a  pace 
proportioned  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
us  adaptation  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
benefit  of  these  improvements  will  in  pan 
be  reaped  by  the  State,  in  the  increased 
an»ount  of  taxable  property. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Fked'k  C.  Mills, 


Utica,  Feb.  17, 1835. 


Civil  Engineer. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inotitute  ] 
Report  on  Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin's   Locomo- 
tive Engines. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts, 
constituted  by  the  Frnnklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  proniution  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination  certain  improvements  in 
Locomotive  Engines,  made  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thias  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, REPOBT : 

That  they  have  examined  several  of  these 
engines,  which  are  now  being  built  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  workshop,  and  find  in  them  nu- 
merous improvements,  affecting  nearly 
every  part  of  the  machine.  The  first  they 
will  notice  are  in  the  position  and  con. 
struction  of  the  force  pumps,  which  supply 
water  to  the  boiler ;  the  guides  of  the  piston 
rods  are  made  hollow,  and  the  cavities  are 
used  for  the  chambers  of  the  force  pumps, 
thus  giving  additional  strengtii  to  the  guides, 
without  much  increasing  their  weight,  and 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  frame  and  fix- 
tures of  the  ordinary  force  pumps.  Each 
of  these  pumps  is  furnished  with  Ave  valves, 
three  of  which  are  situated  between  the 
boiler  and  the  pi«ton,  nnd  twv  t>«tween  the 
piston  and  water  tank.  The  valve  nearest 
the  boiler  is  loosely  swivelled  to  a  stem, 
passing  through  a  steam-tig6t  collar  in  the 
top  of  the  valve  box,  by  means  of  which 
the  valve  can  be  sounded,  and,  in  most  cases, 
freed  from  obstructions. 

The  other  tour  valves  are  contained  in 
one  box  ;  this  box  is  secured  to  the  pump 
by  u  stirrup,  which  can  be  removed  by 
loosening  a  single  screw,|so  that  the  valves 
can  be  taken  out;  cleansed,  and  replaced,  in 
a  few  minutes.  By  thus  increasing  the 
facility  of  examining  and  cleansing  the 
valves,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  liability 
of  the  force  pumps  to  obstruction,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  boiler  will  be  rendered 
much  more  regular  and  certain ;  and  the 
chief  causes  of  those  fearful  e.xplosions  in- 
cident to  steam  engine  boilers  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  removed,  as  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  these  accidents  are  generally 
the  result  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
water. 

Another  improvement  consists  in  the 
manner  of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  steam 
valves.  This  is  done  in  the  English  engines 
by  means  of  a  treadle,  and  a  series  of  levers, 
which  move  the  eccentrics  laterally  on  the 
propelling  axle,  after  the  hooks  of  the 
eccentric  rods  are  thrown  out  of  gear  with 
the  rock-shafts.  In  Mr.  Baldwin's  engines, 
the  arms  of  the  rock- shafts  extend  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum,  and  each 
eccentric  rod  is  furnished  with  two  hooks, 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  it  may 
be  geared  to  either  arm  of  its  rock-shaft ; 
*2«  eccentrics  are  fi.xed  immovable  upon 
the  axle,  and  the  eccentric  rods,  instead  of 
being  carried  (as  th«y  usually  are)  to  the 


front  of  the  engine,  are  brought  tn  the  stage 
at  the  hinder  part,  and  there  geared  to  either 
arm  of  the  rork-shafts,  at  the  option  of  the 
engineer.  When  the  hooks  o''  the  eccen- 
tric rods  are  gearnd  to  the  same  arms  of  the 
rock-shafts  as  the  valve  rods  are,  the  motion 
of  the  valves  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
eccentrics  ;  if  they  be  geared  to  the  oppo- 
sitt!  arms,  the  motion  of  the  valves  will  be 
reversed  ;  and  if  they  be  not  geared  to 
either  arm,  the  rock-shafts  and  steam  valves 
can  be  worked  by  the  hand  levers.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  several ; 
the  eccentrics  being  firmly  secured  to  the 
axle,  are  less  liable  to  get  loose,  and  out  of 
repair;  it  dispenses  entirely  with  the  treadle, 
and  its  appendages,  and  also  with  four  rock- 
shafts,  and  the  complicated  hand -gear  of 
the  English  method. 

But  the  most  important  benefit  is,  that 
the  rock-shatls  and  eccentric  hooks  are 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  with- 
in the  reach,  of  the  engineer,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

The  axle  of  the  driving  wheels  has  also 
been  made  the  subject  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Instead  of  fixing  the  ends 
of  the  axle  into  the  centres  of  the  wheels, 
as  is  usually  done,  he  dispenses  with  one 
nf  the  arms  in  each  crank,  and  fixes  the 
wheel  upon  the  wrist  of  the  crank,  with  its 
centre  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  axle. 
By  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  axle,  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  applied  directly  to 
the  wheel,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
arm  of  the  crank,  thus  diminishing  the 
strain  upon  the  axle,  and,  consequently, 
lessening  its  liability  to  be  broken.  By  this 
means,  also,  Mr.  Baldwin  has,  in  some 
measure,  obviated  the  tendency  of  the  dri- 
ving wheels  to  twist  upon  the  axles,  and 
become  loose  ;  a  very  general  and  trouble, 
some  defect  of  locomotives.  Another  good 
effect,  resulting  from  this  change,  is  that 
the  distance  between  the  two  cranks  is  in- 
creased about  ten  inches,  which  will  admit 
of  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  boil- 
er,  and  of  a  more  advantageous  disposition 
of  the  weight  of  the  fireplace,  by  bringing 
it  about  fourteen  inches  nearer  the  axle.  In 
these  engines,  the  steam  pipe  is  introduced 
into  the  boiler  through  the  opening  by  which 
it  usually  communicates  between  the  dome 
and  the  cylinders  ;  and  the  end  of  the  pipe 
beneath  the  dome  is  supported  on  a  horse, 
fixed  within  the  boiler,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
longitudinal  expansion  and  contraction  by 
changes  of  temperature  ;  and  to  avoid  in- 
convenience from  the  same  cause,  the  stop 
of  the  throttle  valve  is  fixed  on  the  steam 
pipe,  instead  of  the  head  of  the  boiler.  A 
twofold  benefit  is  derived  from  this  plan  of 
introducing  the  steam  pipe  :  first,  tne  pipe 
may  be  made  without  a  joint  within  the 
boiler ;  and  secondly,  a  man  hole  in  the 
boiler  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  the  junc- 
ture between  the  dome  and  boiler,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  steam  joints,  being  accurately 
fitted  by  grinding,  and  formed  without  any 
cement,  or  packing,  the  dome  can  easily  be 
taken  off  and  replaced,  and  its  aperture 
used  for  occasional  access  to  the  inside  of 
the  boiler. 

In  the  construction  of  his  driving  wheels, 
Mr.  Baldwin  uses  hubs  and  spokes  of  iron, 
cast  in  one  piece  ;  felloes  of  hard  wood  are 
framed  into  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  and  the 
whole  is  firmly  bound  together  by  a  stout 
tire  of  wrought  iron,  with  a  flancn  on  its 
inner  edge  ;  thus,  by  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  iron  and  wood,  he  has  united  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  the  former  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  latter,  so  desirable  in 
the  tread  of  the  wheel. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  completed  several  engines, 
which   combine   all   flicse  improvement ; 


one  of  them  may  be  •een  in  operation 
on  the  Philatielpbia  and  Trenton  Railroad, 
and  four  on  the  sta  e  road  fo  Columbia  ;  all 
of  which,  as  weU  as  one  in  use  at  Charles- 
ton, bouih  Carolina,  have  given  entire  satis, 
faction  by  tlieir  perlorumnce. 

The  comm'ttee  an-  informed  that  some 
of  these  intpruveiiients  have  been  8«>cur(*d 
to  their  inventor  by  patents -.  and  that  he 
richly  deserves  lo  reap  the  benefit  of  tliera, 
will  be  Hdmiited  by  any  one  who  i^  aware 
of  the  present  extensive  use  and  increasing 
demand  for  thsfic  costly  structures. 
By  order  jf  the  committee. 

Wm.  Hamilto.n,  Actuary. 

February  r2th,  iS3o. 

New  Method  of  Working  Expansion  Valves, 
Ovid,  N.  Y.,  March  24.  1835. 

To  the  Editor,  &c. 

Sir, — In  Xo.  8,  vol.  iv.,  nC  Railroad 
Journal,  I  observe  a  new  method  of  work- 
ing what  arc  commonly  called  expansion 
valves,  by  machinery  connected  with  the 
governor  of  a  sleam  engine,  which  de- 
serves credit  for  its  ingenuity,  but  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  quite  too  complicated 
to  be  of  any  practical  utility.  On  exam, 
ining  the  specification  of  the  above,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  an  expansion  valve 
might  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  self-act- 
ing ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  I  con- 
cluded that  something  like  the  following 
would  operate  well,  viz.  :  Let  the  valve 
be  pretty  large,  and  of  the  kind  called 
puppet  valves — to  the  spindle  of  this 
valve  a  spring  is  attached,  having  a  con. 
stiint  tendency  to  open  the  valve,  which, 
when  open,  should  be  but  a  little  distance 
from  its  seat— K)ne  or  two  small  boles 
should  be  drilled  through  the  valve,  or  its 
plate,  so  as  to  cause  a  trilling  leakage  of 
steam,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  The 
operation  would  be  as  follows:  when  the 
enviae  is  standing  still,  the  leakage  would 
cause  the  steam  to  press  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  valve,  and  the  spring  would 
draw  it  open — when  the  piston  moves, 
the  steam  would  become  somewhat  ex- 
panded in  the  cylinder,  at  about  half  the 
length  of  the  stroke — the  valve  would 
then  be  closed  by  the  superior  pressure 
of  the  steam  upon  its  upper  side,  and  re- 
main closed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
stroke — at  the  end  of  the  stroke  there 
would  be  a  short  interval,  during  which 
both  feeding  valves  are  closed  against 
the  steam  from  the  boiler— during  this 
time  the  leakage  would  fill  the  valve-box, 
and  again  produce  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  upon  each  side  of  the  valve, 
when  it  would  again  open,  and  again  be 
closed  as  before.  Such  a  valve  would 
also  operate  in  some  measure  as  a  go- 
vernor.  Vis  Inertue. 

PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At^tke  New -York  Stock  amd  Exchange  Board, 
APKIL    24,    1835. 

Par.  .ttk.  Qt[*r. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson lUO  128  ii'i 

Piiterson 50  1134  113 

Saratoga -  IHi  114 

Harlem —           *^  a» 

Bostou  and  Providence....         100  123  128 
Nuw-Jersey    Railroad    and 

Transportation  lana...         100  123i  123 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  —  — 

Providence  and  Stoningtnn .         100  106  106 

B  >.sU»ii  and  Worcr ater —  "*  lllk 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..        160  106  106 

UiicaandSch«iectady....         100  Kl  121 

Jamaica -  "<'  "^ 
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Remarks   on   the    Protection   of    Copper 
Sheathing  Upon    Ships'  Bottoms.     By 

G.  G.   B6MPA8. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when 
tnssimiiar  metals  arc  placed  in  contact  in 
a  saline,  or  acid,  solution,  such  as  sea- 
water,  they  have  an  electric  action  upon 
each  other,  becoming  on  the  one  part 
positively,  and  on  the  other  negatively, 
electrified ;  the  efl'ect  of  which  is  de. 
structive  of  the  positive  metal.  This  has 
been  too  little  regarded  in  the  sheathing 

of  vessels.* 

The  various  metals  and  alloys  employ- 
ed in  the  building  and  sheathing  of  a  ship 
almost  always  stand  in  this  electric  rela. 
lion  of  positive  and  negative  to  each  oth. 
er;  and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
copper  sheathing  is  the  posifiye  metal,  it 
will  be  destroyed  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  in  which  the  elec 
trie  action  is  excited. 

The  sheathing  nails  in  common  use  are 
prepared  of  metals  in  very  various  pro- 
portions, regard  being  chiefly  had  to  their 
color  and  tenacity ;  and  an  examination 
of  several  specimens  has  proved  them  to 
be  as  various  in  their  electric  relations 
with  copper,  as  in  their  composition. 
They  are  generally  negative  to  the  cop- 
per,  and  consequently  promote  its  corro- 
sion. Numerous  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  galvanic  action,  induced  by  the 
contact  of  such  metals,  is  necessarily  de- 
structive of  the  positive  metal ;  and  they 
satisfactorily  explain  the  irregular  dura- 
tion, and  frequently  rapid  destruction,  of 
the  copper  sheathing,  which  is  often  erro- 
neously ascribed  solely  to  impurity  in  the 
copper.  If  the  sheathing  of  vessels  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  be  examined,  the 
hollows  made  by  the  heads  of  the  nails 
will  generally  be  found  filled  with  crys- 
tals  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  cop- 
per itself  is  often  completely  corroded 
through.  In  an  experiment,  where  cop- 
per  obtained  from  H.  M.'s  dock-yard  was 
employed,  and  to  avoid  all  error,  each 
sheet  was  divided  in  half,  one  half  being 
nailed  to  a  board  with  pure  copper  nails, 
and  the  other  with  diiferent  samples  of  the 
nails  in  actual  use  at  different  dock- 
yards ;  after  ten  weeks'  innnersion  in  the 
sea  at  Portsmouth  harbor,  one  half-sheet 
had  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
grains  more  than  its  fellow,  a  second  had 
lost  thirty-two  grains  more  than  its  fellow, 
and  a  third  had  lost  twenty  grains  more 
than  its  fellow  half-sheet :  but  one  with 
nails  prepared  on  the  principles  recom- 
mended in  this  paper,  had  lost  thirty-four 
grains  less  than  its  fellow  half-sheet.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that,  if  sheathing  nails 
similar  to  the  samples  had  been  used  with 
the  same  copper  on  a  ship,  the  duration 

•  At  this  very  time,  an  experiment  is  making  in 
France,  by  Hheathiiig  one  half  of  a  sliip's  bottom  with 
cuivre  brome,  a  meuu  negative  to  copper,  and  the  oth- 
er half  with  cupper,  the  msuN  heing  in  contact.  It 
»  easy  to  Ibreaee  that  the  poiiiiive  iwtal,  the  copper, 
will  lose  more  by  corrosion  ih.iii  tlifi  neg;itivt>  mfiul, 
and  thus  give  an  apoarent,  but  ileceptivn,  mlvantagr  lo 
the  cuivre  bronze,  in  one  such  an  e\|i>>riini^nt  aln-.-idy 
tried,  the  resulu  of  which  liave  he.ni  iMi'<h>.hml,  ih» 
copper  had,  in  fiict,  nustainetj  more  ihnn  wUnt  would 
be  it^  uvcnige  loss,  whsn  not  connecietl  wiih  the  cHt- 
"ft  hfwM,  In  all  experlmetita^wi  new  metnllic  aheuh* 
ingi)  ihbtt  tHiKild  Im  riti  meUillk  <  -jminnKlvijUun  b«> 
lv«ui  vh«  Ri«ttd  to  b«  irild  Bid  «iiy  iitlur. 


oi   the    sheathing    would    liuvu    been   in 
somewhat  the  same  proportion. 

Copper  possesses  great  advantages  over 
the  various  alloys  introduced  for  sheath- 
ing, from  its  flexibility  and  toughness,  by 
which  it  can  be  applied  with  facility,  and 
yields  to  the  strain  of  the  vessel,  while, 
by  the  slow  solution  of  its  surface,  it  very 
considerably  diminishes  the  foulness  from 
attachment  of  marine  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals.  The  chief  objections  to  it  are,  its 
expense — the  liability  to  corrosion,  and 
consequent  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
of  its  duration — and  its  being  too  soft  to 
be  used  tor  nails,  without  an  admixture  of 
such  other  metals  as  generally  render 
them  negative  to,  and  destructive  of,  the 
copper.  But  it  is  equally  an  objection  to 
the  other  metals  and  alloys,  that  they  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  soft 
for  sheathing,  and  yet  hard  enough  to 
drive  as  nails.  These  disadvantages  may, 
however,  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by 
the  plan  now  proposed. 

First,  by  the  use  of  sheathing  nails  that 
shall  be  compounded  of  such  metals,  in 
.such  proportions,  as  are  known  not  to  ex- 
ercise any  destructive  agency  on  the 
sheathing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  it. 

Secondly,  by  attaching  to  the  sheathing 
a  metal  positive  to  it,  which,  while  itself* 
in  the  process  of  being  destroyed,  shall 
preserve  the  sheathing  from  corrosion. 
For  it  is  evident  that  if,  when  several  me- 
tals are  placed  in  communication  with 
each  other,  the  most  positive  will  be  dc. 
stroyed,  and  the  others  preserved,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  sheathing  of  a  more  posi- 
tive metal,  or  compound,  will  thus  be  a 
protection  to  it.  U  is  also  obvious  that 
the  positive  mvta^.mnjii  easily  be  so  ap- 
plied, as  that  its  destruction  shall  in  no 
degree  impair  the  strength  of  the  vessel, 
or  render  necessary  any  general  or  ex- 
pensive repairs. 

Upon  this  principle,  (the  correctness  of 
which  he  fully  established,)  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  applied  masses  of  zinc,  or  of  iron, 
of  different  proportionate  surfaces,  to  the 
copper  to  be  protected.  The  result  was, 
that  a  veiy  strong  electric  action  was  ex- 
cited, and  the  corrosion  and  waste  of  the 
copper  alrpost  entirely  prevented.  But 
he  found  the  electric  energy  so  intense, 
if  the  protecting  metal  was  in  a  large 
proportion,  that  the  copper,  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  sea-water,  very  speedily 
became  covered  with  an  earthy  accretion, 
to  which  animals  and  plants  adhered  ;  and 
the  sheathing  became  so  foul  as  materi- 
ally  to  impede  the  ship's  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  small  proportion  of 
the  protecting  metal  were  employed,  it 
was  destroyed  so  rapidly,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  protection  was  too  short  to  be 
of  any  value.  These  difficulties  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  experiments. 

The  difficulties  which  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  that  eminent  philosopher  have 
been  completely  removed  by  the  employi 
nieiit  of  a  compound  metal,  which  diflcrs 
much  less  from  the  copper,  in  its  electric 
relation,  than  either  iron  or  Bine.  By  the 
Uno  of  such  a  compound,  In  which*  the 
pfopohitini  uf'  itittttii  may  be  virlvtl  ti 


required,  a  larger  protecting  mass  may 
be  employed,  a  more  diffused  and  uniform 
electric  action  produced  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sheathing,  and  just  that 
protection  aflbrded  which  shall  preserve 
it  from  corrosion,  without  causing  foul- 
ness. 

The  protecting  metal  should  be  attach- 
ed upon  the  sheathing  in  a  longitudinal 
belt,  or  band,  a  few  inches  wide,  accord, 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  from  stem 
to  stern,  about  the  light  water  line  ;  and 
in  large  vessels,  an  additional  band  should 
be  attached  to  the  keel.  Being  in  the 
direction  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel 
through  the  water,  it  will  not  impede  her 
sailing ;  if  destroyed,  it  will  not  injure 
the  ship  ;  and,  when  necessarj',  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  renewed,  without 
disturbing  the  sheathing. 

After  repeated  and  most  satisfactory 
experiments  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  officers  of  H.  M.'s  dock- 
yard,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
sheathing  of  H.  M.'s  schooner  Fair  Ro- 
samond  should  be  protected  on  this  plan, 
preparatory  to  her  sailing  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  she  is  now  stationed. 
She  was  commissioned. in  May,  1833,  and 
sailed  first  to  Oporto,  and  afterwards  to 
Africa.  No  official  report  has  yet  been 
received ;  but  in  November,  1833,  her 
copper  is  stated,  on  undoubted  authority, 
to  have  been  clean  and  bright ;  and  by 
subsequent  accounts,  it  is  proved  to  have 
continued  so,  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
1SI34. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  sheathing  nails 
and  protectprs,  the  duration  of  the  cop. 
per  will  b«Tcry  much  extended,  and  ren- 
dered  comparatively  certain ;  that  such 
instances  of  its  rapid  destruction,  as  now 
so  frequently  occur,  will  be  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  pro- 
lectors  being  the  cause  of  foulness,  the 
sheathing  will  be  preserved  much  more 
clean  and  bright  than  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Iron,  and  other  metals,  or  alloys,  ex- 
posed to  sea-water,  or  acids,  whether  as 
iron  cables,  sheathing,  or  any  other  form, 
may  be  preserved  from  rust,  or  corro- 
sion, on  the  same  principle. — [London 
Journal.] 
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CvUivation  of  the  Grape  Vine.  By  Se- 
NKx.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  &c.  : 

Sir, — Believing  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  Vine  is,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  Americat) 
Husbandry,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve some  of  your  correspondents  offer- 
ing their  remarks  and  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  its  present  infant  state  in  this 
country,  inforinntion  is  much  wanted,  and 
must  be  very  acceptable  ;  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  those  engaged  in  this  inte- 
resting pursuit,  should,  from  time  to  time, 
mutually  communicate  their  ejtperiencet 
This  can  ho  done  in  tio  Way  mtjfe  con» 
venietitty  thatt  through  youf  Mttf«felti«i 


■^^-v'?s^  ■  • 
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With  this  view  I  send  you  some  account 
of  the  fate  of  an  experiment  made  here. 

in  1823,  a  few  vines  from  Long  Island 
were  planted  in  the  garden  here,  and  in- 
creased  by  additions  from  Long  Island, 
New.York,  and  Albany,  in  each  of  ilie 
five  or  six  following  years.  Above  sixty 
plants,  under  nearly  as  many  different 
names,  were  planted,  from  which  twelve 
varieties  were  obtained,  viz. :  five  white, 
five  black  or  violet,  and  two  grey ;  nine 
of  the  kinds  ripened  their  fruit  in  Sep- 
tember,  and  three  never  ripened  proper- 
ly.  All  the  above  were  foreign  vines. 
In  1825,  one  plant  of  the  Isabella  was 
obtained,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
by  cutting.  The  vines  generally  came 
into  bearing  in  the  third  year  from  plant- 
ing; and  for  two  or  three  years  after 
afforded  a  considerable  supply  of  fine  ta- 
ble  grapes.  Their  success  induced  me 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  small 
vineyard,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
pure  wholesome  wine  fur  family  use,  as 
from  the  facts  ascertained  and  made  pub- 
lic, regarding  foreign  wines,  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  pure,  unadulterated,  and 
wholesome  wine,  from  abroad,  appeared 
more  than  doubtful.  Accordingly  twelve 
hundred  plants,  and  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  were  prepared  for  this  purpose  in 
1829,  and  ready  to  plant  out  in  1830.  Of 
these,  1000  were  foreign  vines,  and  200 
Isabellas.  The  mildew,  however,  had 
taken  place  here  in  1828  and  '29,  with 
very  injurious  effects,  so  as  to  create  sus- 
picions as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
foreign  vine.  These  doubts  were  con- 
firmed  by  the  perusal  of  Maj.  At/Iam's 
Memoir,  published  about  that  time,  and 
by  ocular  proof  of  their  general  failure 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  places.  The 
plants  of  foreign  vines  weins therefore  all 
thrown  away,  and  only  the  200  Isabellas 
planted,  to  which  nearly  200  more  were 
added  the  following  season.  Since  that 
time,  and  especially  during  the  last  four 
unfavorable  seasons,  the  foreign  vines 
have  not  been  worth  their  places  in  the 
garden.  I  have  therefore  only  reserved 
a  few  of  the  younger  and  more  healthy 
plants  for  future  experiment. 

The  soil  and  situation  of  this  farm,  be. 
ing  mostly  a  strong  clay  and  low  lying,  is 
far  from  favorable  to  the  vine ;  the  only 
spots  any  way  favorable  and  convenient, 
being  some  slaty  ridges  of  poor  quality. 
One  of  these,  nearly  opposite  the  front  of 
the  house,  was  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment, unfortunately  having  a  public  road 
running  between  it  and  the  house.  In 
1832  the  vines  began  to  bear,  and  the 
error  of  presenting  so  tempting  an  object 
to  public  view  was  now  made  evident,  the 
fruit  being  all  stolen.  In  1833  the  plants 
bore  so  abundantly  that  several  barrels  of 
wine  might  have  been  made ;  but  this 
trouble  was  saved — no  sooner  did  the 
grapes  begin  to  change  color,  than  the 
sovereign  people  seemed  to  consider  them 
as  common  property.  Teamsters,  and 
others  of  more  fashionable  aspect,  would 
stop,  and  without  ceremony  go  over  the 
fence  and  hedge,  and  help  themselves, 
aometimea  obnervinff,  when  interrupted, 
thtt  ii  wti  yory  ihaoby  to  «orupl«  to  tri* 


fling  a  freedom.  In  this  way  the  bushes 
were  completely  stripped  before  they 
were  half  ripe.  Anticipating  that  tres- 
passes might  occasionally  occur,  a  hedge 
of  honey  locust  had  been  planted  along 
two  sides  of  it,  having  in  view  to  com- 
plete  it  round  when  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment should  be  ascertained,  and  the 
extent  determined  on.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress,  and  already  formidable  appearance 
of  this  hedge,  gives  me  a  most  favorable 
opinion  of  it ;  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  I  have  judged  it  more  advisable 
to  abandon  the  present  spot  altogeUior, 
and  begin  a  new  plantation  in  a  less  ex. 
posed  situation.  This  was  done  last 
spring,  1834.  Thus  four  years  are  lost, 
and  all  the  plants,  trouble  and  expense, 
by  the  simple  circumstance  of  an  injudi- 
cious  choice  of  situation  c 

The  robbing  of  vineyards  is  a  griev- 
ance  not  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture.  In  those  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
where  vineyards  have  been  successfully 
established,  it  is  found,  as  I  have  been 
lately  informed,  indispensably  necessary 
to  have  men  to  watch  them  night  and  day, 
from  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
color  until  the  last  of  it  is  gathered,  a  pe- 
riod of  about  two  months.  This  forms  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  especially  on  a  small  scale,  such 
as  farmers  or  others  might  be  induced  to 
undertake  for  their  own  family  use,  the 
trouble  and  expense  being  too  great. 

A  hedge  of  locust  would  certainly  be  a 
very  great  aid.  From  the  experience  of 
the  small  piece  here  which  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  clipping  or  training  whatever, 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  a  hedge  of  this 
kind,  with  only  a  little  attention  of  train- 
ing, would,  in  six  or  seven  years,  present 
a  fence  very  diffienU  lb  go  over  or 
through.  I  can  therefore  confidently  re- 
commend  the  planting  of  a  hedge  of  this 
kind  as  one  of  the  first  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  making  out  a  vineyard. 
Other  precautions  may  be  necessar}*,  such 
as  a  vigneron's  or  laborer's  house,  placed 
as  conveniently  as  possible,  with  a  good 
watch  dog. 

The  only  vine^used  in  this  experiment 
was  the  Isabella,  which  ripens  here  per- 
fectly within  the  month  of  September ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  auitable  to  this 
northern  situation,  (Saratoga  county.) 
The  Troy  grape  is  one  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  Catawba  is  a  beautiful 
grape,  and  equally  hardy,  but  later  in  ma- 
turing its  fruit,  which  here  attains  the  beau- 
tiful red  color  that  gives  it  so  fine  an  ap- 
pearance on  a  table,  where  it  is  also  by 
some  preferred  to  the  Isabella,  but  does 
not  here  attain  the  dark  purple  color,  and 
rich  flavor,  which  it  acquires  in  Mar^iand 
and  Virginia.  1  have  lately  obtained  se- 
veral other  native  varieties,  which  will  be 
in  bearing  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
which  it  is  probable  I  may  send  you  some 
account  of,  if  I  live  so  long.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  only  further  add,  regarding 
the  Isabella,  Troy,  and  Catawl^  that 
they  bear  the  cold  oi  ordinary  winters 
here  with  little  or  no  injtiry,  but  that  all 
c(  them  «fo  huft  more  or  leii  by  irav^re 


winters,  such  as  that  of  1830-31,  and 
sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  as 
in  that  of  1831-32.  My  situation,  how. 
ever,  is  far  from  a  favorable  one. 

I  shall  close  this  rather  lengthy  com- 
munication, by  noiictiig  a  circumstance 
that  appears  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  vine.  I  allude  to 
the  temperance  cause.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  temperance  society,  and  have  signed 
its  pledge  against  ardent  spirits,  and  no 
one  can  more  highly  estimate  its  impor- 
tance, or  more  sincerely  desire  its  suc- 
cess, than  I  do.  The  question  of  absti. 
nence  from  wine  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, and  has  many  advocates  in  its 
favor  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  foreign  wines, 
if  they  are  'in  fact  so  far  adulterated  by 
ardent  spirits  and  other  ingredients  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  and  if  it  is  true  that 
the  wines  of  the  shops  are,  for  the  most 
part,  only  whiskey  and  cider  in  disguise, 
then  it  is  right  to  expose  the  imposition, 
and  reprobate  their  use ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  sufficient  reason  for  denouncing 
the  pure  and  wholesome  juice  of  the  na- 
tive vine,  and  thereby  discouraging  its  cul- 
tivation. Ardent  spirit  is  in  fact  the  ci- 
tadel  and  great  stronghold  of  intempe- 
ranee.  Destroy  that,  and  the  battle  is 
won,  as  1  believe.  It  a,  vearsa  hopeless 
undertaking  to  persuade  the  whole  com- 
munity to  content  themselves  with  water. 
This  is  grasping  too  much,  and  may  hurt 
the  cause,  as  a  law  too  severe  is  apt  to 
defeat  its  object.  It  is  going  to  an  ex. 
treme  which  I  think  is  not  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  cause.  As  to  the  na- 
tive vine,  my  opinion  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  correspondents  K. 
T.  and  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Hamilton  College, 
stated  at  p.  117  and  228,  vol.  7,  of  New- 
York  Farmer?;4hat  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  native  grape,  and  introduction 
of  its  pure  and  wholesome  jaice  in  place 
of  the  liquid  poisons  now  in  use,  would 
greatly  promote,  and  prove  a  most  pow- 
erful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance, and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

I  am  your8>  6tc.,    Senex. 

Feb.  2,  1835. 


Manifold  Virtues  of  the  Elder  Tree.— Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  bai  remarked  that  ihis  tree  is,  aa  it 
were,  a  whole  magazine  ofphyaic  to  rustic  prac- 
titioners. It  is  said  that  if  sheep  that  have  the 
rot  can  get  at  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  eider 
they  will  soon  cure  themselves.  The  wine  ncade 
from  elderberries  is  too  well  known  by  families 
in  the  country  to  need  any  encomiums  ;  it  is  th« 
only  wine  a  cottager  can  procure,  and  when  well 
made,  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  wholesome 
drink,  taken  warm  befors  going  to  bed.  It  cau- 
ses gentle  perspiration,  and  is  a  mild  opiate.  If 
a  rich  syrup  be  made  from  ripe  elder  berries, 
and  a  few  biner  almonds,  when  added  to  bran- 
dy, it  has  all  the  flavcM-  of  the  best  cherry  bran- 
dy. The  white  elder  berries,  when  ripa  make 
wine  much  resembling  grape  wine.  The  buds 
and  the  young  tender  shoots  are  greatly  admired 
as  pickle.  The  leaves  of  the  elder  tree  are  often 
put  into  the  subterranean  paths  of  moles,  to 
drive  those  noxious  little  animals  from  the  gard- 
en. If  fruit  trees,  flow'ering  ehmbs,  corn  or 
other  vegetables,  be  whipped  with  the  green 
leaves  of  the  elder  branches,  it  is  said  inaecta 
will  not  attach  themselves  to  th«m.  An  infusion 
of  these  leaves  in  w»teris  good  to  sprinkle  over 
rose,  buds,  and  other  flowers  subject  to  Wight, 
and  the    devetstaiton?  of    c««cff lU*r».— lLe»§h 

HttM*"  tw^"?*^  <«"»"»•  J  •..-»♦''        -.    -"• 
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A]IIERICAN  BAELROAD  JOURNAIi,  ANI> 


Silk  Cvltore. — The  following  letter,  written  by 
Jndge  Spencer,  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  and 
gtx)wing  importance  to  the  people  of  tliis  country. 

M. 
CULTURE   AISD   MAJMUFACTURE    OF 

•  i; ,    '•  -  ^      SILK. 

Albany,  ArRiL  7tu,  1835. 
To  Samuel  M.  ?Iopkins,  Esq.  ) 
Geneva^  Ontario  county.      ) 

From  a  long  acquaintance,  and,  as  1  believe,  a  re- 
ciprocal esteem  and  friendship,  I  have  thought  tiiat 
I  could  not  better  employ  (v  leisure  hour,  than  in  ad- 
dresaing  you  on  a  topic  "vvhicli  1  regard  bs  of  high 
imporunce  to  our  (ellow  citizens.  You  will  not 
suspect  me  of  insincerity  or  flattery,  when  I  assure 
you  that  I  know  no  man,  wiio/n  1  believe  to  have 
more  enlightened  views,  or  n  more  ardent  patriot- 
ism than  you ;  hence  iJic  propriety  of  my  selecting 
you  as  a  correspondent  on  tlie  interesting  subject 
which  I  proceed  to  state. 

Since  1330  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  couiiUy 
and  particularly  in  this  SUte.  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  no  agricultural  pursuit  will  bear  any 
comparison  witli  the  culture  of  silk,  as  regards 
profit.  I  should  not  want  a  better  income  tliaii  the 
clear  profits  of  an  orchard  of  white  mulberry  trees, 
of  twenty  acres,  at  ten  yettrs  old — the  clear  net 
profits  of  such  an  estate  would  uot  fall  shoi  t  of  from 
93000  to  U5000  annually  ;  and  this  profit  would  go 
on  increasing  with  the  growth  of  and  productive- 
ness of  the  trees. 

You  may  have  seen  a  communication  made  by 
me  to  the  commissioners  apiwinled  by  the  gover- 
nor, to  examine  into  the  economy,  government  and 
discipline  of  the  state  prisonSjWhich  has  been  pub- 
li3hed,not  however  eilcnsively,itcontainssomi;  mat- 
ters irrelevant  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  omits  some 
things  interesting  to  those  who  moy  embark  in  the 
enterprise.  You  must  have  obseni-ed  as  a  statist, 
that  oiu-  annual  import  of  silk  amounts  to  the  val- 
'  ue  of  $10,000,000,  and  will  increase  with  our  wealth 
and  population — this  amount  fir  exceeds  llie  val- 
ue of  all  our  bread  stufts  exportetl — this  considera- 
tion ought  to  excite  us  to  the  enquiry,  whether  such 
a  drain  from  the  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be 
prevented,  a  new  source  of  industry  be  opened, 
which  shall  in  a  short  period  supply  our  own  wants, 
and  enable  us  to  become  exporters  of  either  raw 
silk;  or  silk  fabrics. 

I  consider  it  as  a  fact  demonstrated,  that  our  soil 
and  climate  is  genial  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  and  the  culture  of  silk.  Tre«s  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  already  growing  and  flcofiahing  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  I  presume  that  the  portion 
of  this  state  from  Skcueatales  to  Lake  Erie,  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  mulberry,from  the  fact  tnat 
the  most  dehcate  fruit  trees  come  to  great  perfection 
within  that  region.  Since  1760  the  silk  worm  has 
been  reared  m  Windham  county,  Connecticut, 
which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Albany  ;  the  culture 
of  silk  haui  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  that 
county,  and  it  has  reached  to  a  large  amount.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Daily  Advertiser 
of  the  15th  instant:  "Jhnerican  Silk. — Raw  silk, 
we  learn  from  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  has  been 
produced  this  year  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  to  the 
amount  of  over  $60,000.  The  county  of  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  produces  five  tons  of  silk  annually, 
valued  at  $500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be  worth 
double  that  sum."  If  this  be  true,  aud  tliat  it  is 
substantially  true  I  fully  believe,  the  question  is 
settled  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state  is  ge- 
nial to  the  culture  of  silk — it  settles  also  another 
question,  that  it  is  much  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness that  can  be  undertaken. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  D'Homergue,  a 
man  bom  at  Nismes  in  France,  and  l>n)ugJit  up 
from  infancy  to  the  reeling  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  who  came  to  this  country  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  late  James  Brown,  then  Minister  in  Par. 
is,  who  asserts  in  his  <»ssays  tliat  he  was  surprised 
to  And  the  American  silk  superior  in  quality  and 
tl»e  quantity  yielded  by  the  cocoons,  to  any  he 
ever  saw.  But,  my  dear  sir,  could  you  have  seen 
specimens  of  American  silk  exhibited  in  this  city  a 
few  days  since,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gay,  all 
doubt  would  be  removed. '  These  sijechnens  were 
pronounced  by  the  many  who  s.i%/  iWcin,  to  he 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  silk  which  had  ever 
been  seen  here. 

Now,  sir,  wlu\t  are  the  inipedijiients  to  In;  over- 
come, in  introducing  the  culture  of  silk  extensively 
in  this  state  i  Anaherc  let  mo  observe  lliat  there 
13  no  danger  of  oTtr-doing  the  business ;  th«re  will 


always  bo  a  demand  in  England  for  all  wo  clui  raise 
beyond  supplying  our  own  wants;  where,  from 
the  hmnidity  of  the  climate  or  other  causes,  the 
silk  worm  is  not  retu-ed. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  a  small  space  of  good 
and  fertile  ground,  as  a  nursery  in  whicli  to  sow  the 
seeds.  It  is  computed  Uial  one  ounce  of  seed  pro- 
perly sown,  after  the  ground  is  thoroughly  plough- 
ed, or  dug  and  harrowed,  or  raked  and  sown,  in 
drills  at  about  three  feet  apart,  will  give  about  five 
thousand  young  tree.  They  require  to  be  kept 
fi^e  from  weeds,  and  injur}'  from  cattle.  At  two 
years  of  age  they  are  generally  fit  for  plicing  inan 
orchard  at  the  distance  of  from  7  to  12  feet  at  right 
angles— and  here  the  labor  of  man  terminates,  all 
the  subsequent  culture  may  l>c  conducted  by  wo- 
men and  children — they  pluck  the  leaves,  and  feed 
and  te;nd  the  worms  until  the  cocoons  are  formed  ; 
so  that  you  perceive  tlie  culture  of  silk  detracts 
nothing  from  agriculture.  Tlie  greatest  enibarrass- 
ment  hitherto  has  been  the  extracting  or  reeling  the 
silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  reels  of  France  and 
Itally,  and  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  receive 
the  thread  which  consists  of  the  fibres  of  several  co- 
coons accorciiig  to  the  requirement  of  the  fabric  to 
be  made,  in  skeins,  which  must  be  spooled  before  it 
can  be  twisted.  Two  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs. 
Gay  and  Mosely,  have  invented  a  real  which  re- 
ceives the  thread  on  spools,  and  thus  the  lalwr  and 
wasU^ge  of  the  old  process  is  avoided.  Mr.  Gay 
assures  me  that  an  ingenious  woman  can  be  taught 
in  a  eliort  time  to  reel  on  his  reel  with  gieat  j;erfcc- 
tion.  A  great  advantiige  of  reeling  on  to  spools 
consists  in  its  safe  any  easy  carriage  any  distance 
without  injury.  We  have,  therefore,  surmounted 
the  most  difficult  process  in  tlie  whole  operation. 

These  gentlemen  have  also  employed  the  several 
machines  in  use  in  France  and  England  in  the  man- 
ufacture, so  that  it  will  require  but  a  comparatively 
small  capital  to  establish  manufhctories  of  silk  in 
tliis  country. 

When  we  consider  how  admirably  adapted  to 
silk  are  our  County  Poor-House  establishments, 
how  the  wants  of  the  poor  may  be  mitigated  by  in- 
ducing them  also  to  enter  on  the  culture,  by  ob- 
taining leaves  of  the  mnlberry  from  their  rich 
neighbors ;  how  the  middle  classes  of  society  ni  ) 
improve  their  condition  by  entering  on  the  cidturc 
of  silk  ;  I  feel,  I  confess,  a  strong  desire  to  be  able 
to  persuade  people  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  culture  by  immediately  setting 
about  it  in  earnest,  and  not  to  let  any  thing  hinder 
them  from  sowing  the  mulberry  ui  the  manner  indi- 
cated this  spring.  '^- 

The  tnonualba  or  white  mulberry  I  am  satisfied 
is  the  most  proper  for  making  the  best  silk ;  the 
purple  mulberry,  which  is  indigenous  to  some  parts 
of  our  country,  although  it  will  make  silk,  yet  it  is 
not  of  as  good  a  quality.  The  menu  mulHcanlis  or 
Chinese  mulberry,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  coimtry,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will 
not  withstand  our  vigorous  winters ;  and  as  the 
common  white  mulberry  will  withstand  tliem,  and 
make  excellent  silk,  I  should  not  recommend  the 
propagation  of  the  Chinese. 

I  forbear  saying  any  thing  on  the  mode  of  rear- 
ing the  worm.  1  am  satisfied  that  it  docs  not  re- 
quire the  care  and  pains  to  i-ear  it  in  this  country 
whidi  the  precepts  of  Count  Dandalo  would  imply. 
In  due  time  instructions  will  be  given  level  to  every 
cupacity.  May  I  not  count  on  your  oo-operation 
in  this  most  important  subject. 

Witli  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours,        A.  SPENCER. 

Lake  Erie  Navigation. — The  Dunkirk  Whif , 
of  April  I4ib,  sayt,  that  "  the  Lake  as  far  as.  can 
bo  seen  from  this  place  is  clear  of  ice,  and  there 
is  now  no  obatruction  to  a  free  navigation  from 
ihis  up  the  Lake.  The  steamboat  William  Penn, 
Captain  Dwifbt,  from  Cleveland,  is  expected  at 
.  this  port  every  hour,  to  atari  for  Detroit." 

We  hope  soon  to  bear  a  similar  anaoaneement 
in  relation  to  tbo  Lake  at  BefTalo.    It  will  give 

new  life  tobutiaess  in  |hat  flourishing  city. 

1 

There  are  several  Steam  Uoats  running  regu- 
larly between  ihis  and  the  upper  pons.  Passei . 
gers  wishing  lo  go  west  may  obtain  p8:<9age  nl. 
ino«i  any  day.  These  boats  will  continue  to  run 
regularly  from  this  port  until  the  ice  in  out  at  the 
lower  end  o^  the  lake. — [Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Gazette,  j        ,..,..,.  .       ... 


IFrom  the  Sackefa  Harbor  Covrirr  of  Afril  14.] 
The  Steamboats  United  States,  Oswego  ana 
Wm-  Avery,  have  commenced  running — the  two 
former  between  Ogdensburg  and  Lewiston,  and 
the  latter  between  Ogdensburg  and  Rochester. — 
The  O.-wego,  Capt.  Homans,  made  her  first  ap. 
pearance  in  our  Harbor  on  Sa  urday  last ;  and 
the  United  States,  Capt,  Van  Cleve,  and  the  Wra. 
Avery,  Ca.Jt  Read,  came  in  and  left  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening.  They  all  appear  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  and  if  wc  may  Judge  frona 
appearances,  we  should  say  that  their  prospect* 
tor  a  good  summer's  business,  are  eztreiaeiy 
flattering'  .    -.. 

Improcenunt  of  the  .Vatigofion. — It  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  following  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  that  our  citizens 
may  count  upon  an  early  conmiencement  and  steady 
prosecution  of  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  river.  This  information 
will  Tie  received,  we  arc  sure,  with  gratification  by 
all  who  lu'c  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
city,  uiid  to  ficilitate  the  transaction  of  the  great 
business  oi^cratioiis  of  the  Slate,  and  indeed  of 
other  and  f.\r  v/estern  States,  wliich  seek  through 
this  channel  a  market  for  their  surplus  products. 
— [Albany  Argus.] 

War  Department,  April  14th,  1835.  V 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  11th  insU  has  just  been 
received. 

Capt.  Talcolt  was  some  time  since  directed  to 
superintend  (he  improvement  of  the  Hudson  Ri. 
ver.  Nor  is  it  in  the  contemplation  of  this  De- 
partment to  assign  to  him  any  other  duty,  incon- 
sistent with  this  arrangement. 

I  understand  from  Gen.  Gratiot,  that  Capt.  Tal- 
cott  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  this  Department 
on  the  question  of  the  mode  of  disbursing  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  object,  before  be  com- 
mences the  work.  The  point  is  a  new  one,  and 
has  been  recently  made  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  a:  the  last  session  oi  Congr««s.  A  course 
has,  however,  been  adopted  which  will  probably 
remove  t!ie  difficulty,  and  ensure  the  prosecutioo 
of  the  improvement  without  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  servt,        ; 

LEW.  CASS.  ; 

£.  CotNiNG,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Albany. 

Canal  ffutigation. — The  Erie  canal  from  Al- 
bany 10  Buflaiu,  isas  filled  with  water  on  the  15th 
of  April.  A  ri^^c^ber  ofboata  have  already 
cleared  with  heavy  freights  of  merchandise  fur 
the  west.  The  tolls  paid  at  this  place  during 
the  three  first  days  amount  to  about  seven  thou, 
sand  dollars. — Several  boats  arrived  at  this  place 
on  Sa'urday  from  Utica  :  and  the  packets  have 
commenced  their  regular  tripa  trom  Schenectady 
to  Utica. 

A  letter  frora:be  superintendent  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Champlain  canal,  dated  at  Sandy 
Hill  on  the  17th,  states  that  the  water  was  let 
into  the  canal  on  his  section,  on  the  14th,  at  ni^ht, 
and  on  the  15th  the  levels  were  as  lull  as  were 
considered  safe,  '*wiih  the  great  quantity  of  frost 
yet  remaining  in  the  banks  of  the  canal.  There 
were  small  breaches  immediately  after  letting 
in  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall,  betweeu 
the  guard  gate  and  the  bead  of  the  upper  lock  : 
If  we  can  save  the  other  portion,  it  will  be  more 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected. — Watchmen  are 
kept  constanly  on  the  line,  and  will  be,  until  the 
frost  shall  have  disappeared." 

A  letter  from  the  collector  at  Dresden,  of  the 
14th  insian',  ^^^u^es  that  the  water  would  be  let 
into  the  Civoked  Lake  Canal  on  the  15tb  ;  and 
it  la  presumed  that  the  Oswego,  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca,  and  Chemung  canals,  were  all  in  a  nav- 
igable condition  on  the  same  day. 

There  is  some  frost  in  the  canal  banks  between 
Albany  and  Utica,  and  there  has  been  an  appre- 
hension of  breaches  from  this  cause :  but  none 
have  happened.  There  has  been  a  slide  into  the 
canal,  about  eight  miles  this  side  of  Schenectady, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage uf  boats. — [Argus] 

Chetap^akt  and  Ohio  Canal. — Wo  hare  jiist 
received  the  following  interesting  information 
from  a  friend,  whose  official  situation  enables 
him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  con. 
nected  with  the  Can<il.->-[Nation^I  InteUigencer.J 

**  I  have  now   the  pleasure  ef  inliorming  yeo 
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that  «  namberof  boats,  loaded  w.tl.  Hour,  Coa 
&e  hav«  reached  the  District  from  Cumberland, 
havinir  pawed  through  one  hundred  and  eight 
Hiilei  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  It  i» 
matter  of  congratulation  that  so  much  of  ihev^a- 
nal  is  epen  for  use,  as  it  is.  that  tha  prospoU  ta 
fair,  lor  ita  early  completion  to  Cumberland,  a 
greit  amount  of  trade  is  now  on  "«  .*?>;  J^^J 
the  Canal  ;  though  it  has  been  d^'^'^^^  f^^  "''^^ 
days  by  one  of  those  -c--enc-  comm^  to^the 

reSnasTrdd^eTid  rou-I -an  a  breach  in 
tCembankmem.     This  has  been  repaired  and 

the  use  of  the  Canal  restored. 

Grandl^ct'on  Canal.^^  congrau.late  our 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  ascertained  certainty  ot 
the  immediate  construction  ol  this  imp««3in  work 
the  union  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canals, 
by  the  Mahoninj  Valley.  The  necessary  char- 
ters  having  been  obtained  from  the  respective  le 
gislatures  of  the  two  states,  the  commissioners 
will  open  the  books  to  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
the  3tock,  on  Monday  next,  agreeably  to  their 
notice  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  work  to  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Bothing  need  be  said  to  those 
who  know  its  location.  To  those  of  our  citizens 
who-  ore  not  conversant  with  the  subject,  we 
would  just  remark,  that  the  great  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania canal  terminates  within  about  six  miles 
of  the  Ohio  state  line,  ihe  Beaver  diviaon  having 
been  completed  the  last  season. 

From  thence  to  the  Ohio  canal  ie  79  mi!es,aloHg 
tli«  valleys  ofjihe  Mahoning  and  Coy8b<'ga  rivers. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals  will  thus  f»rm 
the  junction  of  the  improvements  of  the  two 
states  on  the  great  western  line,  and  will  be  the 
avenue  of  comrannicaiion  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  fair  fertile  west.  Ii  is  gratifying  to 
add.  that  repeated  explorations  by  the  most  dis. 
tinguished  engiaeers.  have  shown  the  route  to  be 
most  eligible  in  overy  respect,  and  especially 
that  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
from  the  natural  streams. — [U.  S.  Gaz.] 

[From  the  Pittsbwrgk  Gazette.] 

Collector's  Office,      ) 
jlUegany,  W.  D.  Pa,  Canal,  Ap-U  11, 1835.  ^ 
Whole  amount  received  from  1st  No- 
vember, 1834,  to  April  4,  1835,  as 
per  last  weekly  statement,  %AJM  55  1-2 

Amount  received  in  the  wieek  ending'.'' "'^^  ' 
AprU  10,  I        799  43 

::;:.-,■    i-:v- -(-■-.•■•  ■  r^- 

Whole  amount  reoeiired  to  April  Tl, 

1835,  $5,540  98  1-2 

Sixty-one   boats  cleared   from  this 

office,  having  tonnage,  9ll  ,874  lbs. 

Tonnage    received    from    the  Elast, 

cleared  at  other  offices,  2, 1 70,1 50  lbs. 


■tirM 


Total  tonnage  of  the  week,  3, 142,024  lbs. 

Extras. — Wood,  21  1-4  cords;  Boaids,  9,251ft ; 
Locust  Posts,  100. 


"  Our  Railroad  its  progress  and  prospects. — 
Stockholders  and  others  interested  in  this  import, 
ant  work,  (and  who  in  this  community  does  not 
feel  an  interest  in  it  ?)  will  be  pleased  to  learn, 
that  ihe  graduation  is^  now  finished  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Winchester — that  a  large  propor. 
lion  of  the  necessary  timber  is  delivered  or  pre. 
pared  for  delivery — and  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  procuring  the  iron  and  locomo- 
tives wittiout  further  belay.  Contracts  hcve 
been  closed  and  are  now  in  the  progress  of  exe. 
cution.  for  laying  the  rails  and  finishing  the  entire 
work,  out  and  out,  by  the  first  of  Navember  next 
— early  enough  to  affect  the  price  of  the  growing 
crop.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  secure  this  happy 
result  but  attention  on  thepart  of  the  stockhold- 
ers to  the  calls  of  the  bsard.  The  instalments 
must  be  paid,  or  the  work  must  necessarily  lan- 
guish. The  stockholders  will  find  new  encour- 
agement to  diligence  and  punctuality  in  this  mat. 
ter  of  paying  up,  in  the  fact,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which,  while  that 
work  was  unfinished,  had  fallen  to  one-third  of 
its  nominal  value,  has  now,  that  the  road  is  done 
Huddenly  risen  to  par— and  in  the  further  fact, 
that  the  »ir>ck  of  every  finished  railroad  in  the 
UiMted  States  i«  above  par.— (Wiacliester  Re- 
rfHiblican  }  -      -.r..  ::-:•::.■'.■  ^ 


The  Portland  Argus  says : 

The  Hon.  John  Anderson,  of  this  city,  and  Pe. 
ter  H.  Green,  Esq.  of  Bath,  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  Commissioners  to 
visit  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  anthorities  there  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  Railroad  from  this  State  to  that 
city. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  gentlemen  «o  well 
qualified  to  estimate  the  probable  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  spied  project  in  t  ontemplaiion,  arc 
appointed  to  collect  the  necessary  information 
relative  thereto.  Mr.  Anderson's  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  tho  commercial  interests 
of  this  State,  and  his  high  character  for  honor  and 
integrity,  will  recommend  him  favorably  to  the 
British  Government  iii  Canada,  and  will  give 
weight  and  influence  to  his  suggestions.  Mr. 
Green  also  is  well  acquainted  with  our  local  con- 
cerns; and  we  doubt  if  a  selection  more  favora- 
ble to  the  acccmplishment  ot  the  object  in  view, 
could  have  been  made.  ' 

Teams  versus  Steam. — Quite  an  animated  con- 
test has  been  carried  on  for  several  weeks  past 
between  those  enterprising  mail  coach  proprie- 
tors Stockton  and  Stokes,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers between  this  city  and  Baltimore,  which 
has  caused  considerable  excitement  among  our 
citizrns,  who  watch  the  arnvalof  cars  and  stages 
with  much  interest.  On  one  day  the  stage  >  ill 
arrive  lull  of  passengers,  at  a  slapping  pace,  full 
thirty  minutes  before  the  cars — tho  next,  they 
come  out  neck  and  neck — or  rather  neck  and 
boiler— on  the  tiiird  the  ateamcr  is  ahead  and 
dashes  on  to  the  depot  like  a  thunder  cloud  with 
a  streak  of  lightning  attached  to  it^-or  a  dog 
with  a  lin.pot  tied  to  his  tail.  "Hurrah  Siokcsl"' 
"  Hurrah  Steam  I"  arc  now  screamed-out  from 
many  a  throat,  with  aa  much  fervor  as  ever  was 
the  battle  cry  of  Richard  Coeur  d'Lion.  How 
long  this  steam  and  team  contest  will  last  we 
cannot  say — for  one  of  the  parties  seems  to  de- 
light in  hot  water,  and  the  other  is  determined  not 
to  break  down  whilst  a  wheel  is  lel't  between  this 
and  Wheeling.  But  little  we  reck  if  it  ;s  contin- 
ued  as  long  as  the  Trojan  war,  for  it  is  rite  with 
benefits  to  the  editors  on  ihe  route  and  enables 
us  to  receive  the  Eastern  mail  some  hours  sooner 
than  formerly. 

The  opposition  of  Messrs.  SkOcktoa  and  Stokes 
was  caused  by  what  they  deem  an  extravagant 
demand  by  the  Railroad  Company  for  carrying 
the  mail  between  Frederick  and  Baltimore.  As 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  we  know  nothing  :  but 
we  learn  trial  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Stock- 
ton and  Stokes  has  been  thus  far  liberally  pa- 
tronized and  bids  fair  to  continue  to  be  so. — 
[Frederick,  Md.,  Herald.]  -; 

Heavy  Penalty. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  confirmed  a  late  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  which  a  Mr.  Currier 
recovered  a  verdict  against  the  town  of  Lowell. 
Tbe  suit  was  brought  against  the  town  to  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  Mr.  Currier 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  a  road  which 
the  town  was  bound  to  keep  in  repair.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  $3,500,  which  was  doubled 
by  the  Court,  according  ts  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  thus  giving  to  the  plaiaiifT  the  very  snug 
and  respectable  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  •*  Select  Men"  of  Lowell  will  probably  see 
the  necessity,  hereafter,  of  keeping  their  tiigh. 
ways  andbiidges  in   better  order. — [Courier.] 

One  part  of  the  London  and  Greenwich  Rail- 
road,  which  is  now  advancing  towaada  com. 
pletion,  w'll]  go  oter  three  thousand  arches;  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  these  arches  to  serve  tho 
purposes  of  cottages,  and  that  they  shall  be 
inhabited.  This 's  certainly  a  novelty,  and  one 
of  an  agreeable  character,  ihit  carriages  full  of 
passengersand  goods  will  ^o  orer  the  tops  of  hu- 
man habitations  at  great  ^pt^eJ,  with  tiie  most 
perfect  security  and  convenience  to  all  parties. 
To  get  clear  of  all  smoke  arising  out  of  these 
residences  of  men  and  women,  which  would  be  a 
great  annoyance  on  the  Railroad,  the  apartmcnis 
or  arches  will  be  warmi^d  by  eas  stoves,  which 
wilt  yield  light  and  heat  without  impregnating 
the  atmosphere  with  any  noxieus  impurity — [Lon. 
paper. J 


India  Rubber  BoaL — We   have  liad  tlie  pleasvu^    , 
of  examining  this  ingenious  productiun,  soon  after   . 
its  return  from  a  most  fortujiatte  trmding  expedition 
to  MariUu'ti  Vineyard.     The   biwt  was  invented, 
sitys   the  Providence   Journal,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Wil-    ' 
li:ims,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  uiid  was  Hianufactured  at  ; 
the  ItKlia  RxiWx;!-  Factory  on  Eddy's  Point.     It  is 
constructed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  Burden's 
sleaiiilx>at,  with  two  inflated  cylinders  of  India  rub- 
ber cloth,  ixjnnected  uiJon  the  top  bv  five  or  six 
beams  of  light  portable  plank,  whicli  supports  a 
deck  of  boards,  w  hich  ins>y  be  proi-ured  at  aimodt 
any  place  where  tile  boat  is  U)  be  used.    The  whole   . 
ai)j)aratus  weighs  at)out  2U  pounds.     The  cvlinders    - 
may  be  both  inflai*  d  in  from  5  to  lU  minutes,  and    . 
when  tiic  air  is  discharged  may  bo  folded  into  a 
valisse.     The  rest  of  tiie  »pj>aratus  may  be  conve- 
niently earned  in  the  bottom  of  a  wagon  or  chaise. 
In  addition  to  tlic  wliolc,  is  a  scat,  upon  wliich  the 
angler  may  sit  and  hold  his  dotniuion  over  the  finny 
race.     Tiiis  boat   will  sustain  ui   least  one  ton^ 
weiijht,  and  of  course  by  enlarging  tlie  deck,  would 
accwnuiotlate  quite  a  i>arty.     The  elasticity  of  the 
cylinders  has  been  provetl  to  be  a  protection  against 
liieir  Ix'inj  piiiv*turod  by  snags  and  roi'ks.     Wc 
underst md  the  ingenious  couuiver  has  applied  lor 
a  patent  for  his  iuvcntion.  v,  • 

Js,''<aio»ial  Importance  of  the  Cotton  Manvfaetvre.-— 
Tlie  cotton  niamifiiclure  arose  in  ibis  country  at  a 
ciiiical  })criod  of  our  liislory.  Engl  tndhz»d  just  lost 
her  Anieriiaij  culonics;  but  that  loss  was  more 
than  co!n[K;»sitcd  by  this  new  source  of  prosperity 
springing  up  at  honie.  The  genius  of  our  mochait- 
ics  repaid  the  errors  of  our  sUilesmcn.  In  the  long 
and  fearful  struggle  which  followed  the  French  rev- 
olution, this  country  was  mainly  sup]¥)rted  by  its 
commerce ;  and  the  Lirgest,  tliough  the  newest 
branch  cf  thit  oiumcrce,  was  furuisiied  by  tlie  cot- 
ton manufacture.  To  Arkwright  and  \\^tt,  Eng- 
land is  far  more  indebted  for  her  triumphs  than  to 
Nelson  and  Welliiigloii.  WitJiout  the  ri>e;«ns  sujv 
plied  by  her  flourishing  inanufaciui'cs  and  tradl^ 
the  country  could  not.  have  borne  up  under  a  con- 
flict so  prolonged  and  exhnustiug.  In  the  article  of 
cotVins  alone,  the  cxjxnts  aniountcti,  Ijctwecn  1793 
and  1815,  to  250,000,00(M.  From  1816  to  1833  in- 
clusive, the  declared  value  of  the  cotton  exports 
was  .306,1 67,5 18i  WiUuii  the  last  half  century, 
cottons  to  the  enormous  value  of  570,OOO,000<.  have 
been  sent  from  this  coiuitry  to  foreign  markets.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  trade  of  this  i|tagnitudemust  have 
contributed  lai^ly  te  sustain  ^le  revenue,  to  pre- 
vent the  natiouid  respsiMCs  immn  iieiiig  intolerably 
oppressed  by  taxsUion,  and  iherrfore  to  uphold  the 
power  and  guard  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  state. — 
Boiiie'j  History  of  tlit  Cotton  Manufactwre.^  ,• 

\<.  is  now  believed  th-it  volcanic  action  waa^^thc 
instrtmient  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  Cauiiry  Islands, 
Capede  Vetds,  St.  Helen  i,  Tristra  D'.Vdiiu'a,  and 
the  Isles  in  the  Indian  Ocean — particularly  Bour- 
bon, give  evidence  Uiat  (key  were  of  volc;uiic  ori- 
gin. Also  the  brge  islands  of  Java,  Siun.ilra,  Bor- 
neo, &C-,  with  the  Phillipines,  are  evidently  a  con- 
tinued range  of  vci.;anoes.  The  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  are  .'\lso  of  volcanic  basis ;  and  South 
America  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  which  always 
attend,  and  generally  precede  volcanoes. 

The  BAl  Rock  Light  House. — We  learn  tha 
this  work  has  been  subjected  to  greater  damage 
durins  the  late  gales  than  ever  before  since  its 
erection.  The  spring  tides  in  January  rose  to 
116  feet  and  drifted  over  the  buiding,  while  ia 
ordinary  tides  19  feet  is  the  extent  of  their  riae. 
The  heaviest  ground  swell  preceded  the  heaviest 
wind  two  days.  Some  large  rocks  callsd  "  tra- 
vellers" were  thrown  up  from  the  deep  by  the 
'*  yesty  flood,"  weighing  5  1-2  fons  I 

During  the  last  year  there  were  bom  in  Paris 
29,130  children,  namel}> — 14,904  males,  ane  14,. 
220  females.  Of  these  19,145  were  legitimate;  18,. 
G85  of  them  being  born  in  private  houses,  and 
4G8  in  hospitals  or  almshouses ;  9,985  were  il. 
legitimate,  5,473  of  wiiom  were  bora  in  private 
houses,  and  4.512  in  lio'^piinls.  Of  the  iiniural 
children,  l,17U  were  acknowledged  by  their  pa- 
rents. The  deaths  amuunied  to 24,177 ;  namely, 
12,004  males,  and  12,178  females.  Of  thaaa 
15,340  died  in  their  own  houses,  and  and  8,ff87 
in  the  liospiinls.  Tii<>  num'>er  of  births  ezc««d. 
ed  that  of  the  death t«  by  4,953.  Tbe  marriafas 
were  8,088.  In  1833  there  were  27.460  Unhaj 
25,026  deaths,  and  7.93d  marriages. 
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LITERARY  NOHCES. 

TEMrE&ANCK  Almanac. — Packard  anu  Van 
Bknthutber,  Albany. — This  useful  publication, 
which  haa,  and  oughi  to  have,  a  moat  extensive 
circulation,  ia  published  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  executive  commrtiee  o(  »lie  New 
Y«rk  Slate  Temperance  Society. 

It  is  furnished  at  $13,50  per  (tiousand,  and 
coDfains  facts  well  calculated  to  make  men  feel 
the  impoitance  and  neoessiiy  of  alistineiice  from 
tlroDg  drink. 

By  it  we  perceive  that  in  the  jails  and  poor 
houses  in  (his  state  in  1833  there  wore  contincd 
24,169  persons,  of  whom  IS.SlHj  were  certified 
by  the  keepers  to  be  intemperate  in  their  habits, 
only  2,366  temperate,  and  3,491  d  >iibtful. 

This  is  •  atartling  fact,  though  a  reflec;ing 
mind  wauld  have  supposed  no  other  result. 

The  ioutsteps  (>f  the  drunkard,  however  de- 
vious elsewhere,  are  always  steady  and  undtvi- 
tating  in  the  downward  path  to  poverty,  crime, 
and  disgrace.  A. 

The  Language  ok  Flowers  :  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  1835. — TJiis  beautiful  volume  contains 
a  historical  account  df  llie  .symbolical  language  ol 
the  giirdcn,  together  witli  the  meaning  of  floivrrs 
•8  at  preaent  generally  ascepted.  Here  the  read. 
er  may  find  the  reason  why  the  Msrgauihum  is 
the  emblem  of  repose,  the  Thyme  of  activity, 
and  the  Geranium  of  stupidity.  Why  honey- 
suckle represents  the  bonds  of  love,  and  the  bra. 
ken  straw  tho  painful  rupture  of  these  bonds. 

It  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting   learning 
and  its   typographical   execution,  reflects  credit 
on  the  printing  art  in  Philadelphia.  A. 

The  Yemassee  :  A  Romance,  in  9  vol^s.,  by  the 
author  of  Guy  Rivers. — Harpers. — This  is  uo 
common  book.  The  design  of  tlie  story  is  boltl 
and  original,  and  its  execution  is  graphic  and  vigor- 
ous. The  writer  has  improved  amazingly  since 
his  last  eflort,  and  though  there  is  still  rooiTi  for 
improvement,  yet  this  work  must  establish  him  in  an 
enviable  rank  among  living  w  riters.  His  chief  defect 
is  a  too  great  indulgence  in  those  metii])hysical  disqui- 
sitions which  were  so  often  misplaced  in  the  mouths 
of  his  characters  in  Guy  Rivers.  In  the  present 
work  these  arc  very  pr()j)erly  put  forth  as  the  views 
of  the  author  spe  iking  in  his  own  person,  but  though 
often  ingenious,  and  sometimes  beautifully  written, 
they  do  not  seem  alway  to  grow  out  of  his  subject, 
and  they  arc  often  so  unskilfully  introduced  as  to 
delay  the  action  of  the  story,  and  consequently  im- 
p.iir  the  interest  of  its  finest  scenes.  Mr.  Siinnis 
his  evidently  two  distinct  complexions  to  his  mind, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  him  try  his  hand  at  a 
novel  of  the  Godwin  and  Brockden  Brown  school, 
if  it  were  only  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  those  kind 
of  speculations  which  appear  to  us  out  of  place  in  a 
pure  Romance  like  the  Yemassee.  It  is  one  tiling 
for  a  writer  to  stamp  his  jieculiar  mind  and  cha- 
racter upon  his  productions,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  send  all  the  coin  from  his  intellectual  mint  with 
precisely  iIk;  s;inie  impress.  It  was  well  enough  for 
our  author  on  his  first  apj>can\ncc,  to  give  tlic  pub- 
lic a  fdh- 1  isle  of  his  difleient  powers,  but  we  Ik>i)c 
that  hereafter  he  will  take  different  and  se|>iirate 
works  in  which  to  display  his  versatility  ;  and  whe- 
ther his  next  lx)ok  "  turn  out  a  song  or  a  sermon" 
an  exercise  of  discrimination  in  this  regard  will 
much  improve  its  charactor. 

Th«  YeiiMSsee  we  think  di^plnyn  as  much 
^w«r4  fan«y,  and  orininal  retottrco  na  nny  werk 


of  fiction,  by  a  native  writer,  that  wu  can  call  to 
mind.  The  author  haa  saccecded  admirably  in 
wakening  a  noble  and  extinct  race  of  Indians,  to 
life,  in  tho  deep  foreata  of  the  aouth  ;  and  the 
gallant  cavaliers  who  settled  his  native  Carolina' 
not  less  than  to  the  plumed  chieftains  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  are  made  lo  Hit  with  magical  re- 
ality before  the  mental  gaze  of  the  reader. — 
There  is,  indeed,  s  warm  tissue  of  poetry,  per- 
vading the  whole  work — an  atmosphere  of  fancy, 
which  raises  the  ideal  creaturea  of  the  author's 
brain,  somewhat  above  actual  life,  but  which 
makes  ihem  gain  in  poetic  vitality,  nil  that  they 
may  lose  in  truth.  The  writer  has  evidently  pro. 
posed  to  himself  that  master-piece  of  unmeasur. 
ed  poetry,  (the  only  perfect  romance,  except 
Fcnelon's  Telr.tnaque,  that  ever  was  written,) 
Ivanlioe, — as  bis  model ;  and  we  only  wish  that 
he  had  not  introduced  a  single  touch  to  remind 
ua  of  the  ordinary  novel.  His  attempt  haa  been 
a  bold  one ;  to  say  that  he  has  been  perfectly 
successful,  would  be  to  rank  his  work  with  those 
two  great  prose  epics,  as  they  have  been  called, 
and  would  provoke  a  comparison  most  unjust  lo 
a  wrher  "  yet  in  iho  gristle  of  his  youth."  But 
to  say  that  hia  production  ia  indicative  of  more 
than  mere  literary  talent — that  it  betrays  the  de. 
cided  pessesaionof  genius— ^f  peculiar  and  ere- 
ative  powers,  will  hardly  be  thought  sufficieilt 
commendation  by  those  who  carefully  peruse  the 
Yemassee. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  rpecimen  of 
the  materiel  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  ia  wrought  up.  * 

Tho  day  had  been  gratefully  warm ;  and, 
promising  an  early  summer,  there  was  a  profita. 
ble  show  of  foliage  throughout  the  forest.  The 
twittering  of  a  thousand  various  birds,  and  the 
occasional  warble  of  that  Puck  of  the  American 
forests,  the  mocker — the  Cuoneclatce,  or  Trick- 
tongue  of  the  Yemassee — together  with  the 
glceaome  murmur  of  tho  zephyr  and  brook,  gave 
t<*  4he  scene  an  aspect  of  wooing  and  aeductive 
repose,  that  could  not  fail  to  win  the  sense  into  a 
most  happy  unconsciousnoss.  The  old  oaken 
grove  which  Bess  Matthew,  in  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  her  lover,  now  approached,  was 
delightfully  conceived  for  such  an  occasion.  All 
things  within  it  seemed  to  breathe  of  love.  Tho 
murmur  of  the  brooklet,  the  song  of  the  bird,  the 
hum  of  the  ze{>hyr  in  the  tree-top,  had  each  a 
correspendiug  burden. 

«  •  *  •  * 

"  He  does  not  come — he  does  not  come,"  she 
murmured,  as  she  stood  contemplating  tho  thick 
copse  spreading  before  her,  and  forming  the  bar. 
rier  which  terminated  the  beautifnl  range  of  oaks 
which  constituted  the  grove.  How  beautiful  was 
the  green  aud  garniture  of  thit  little  copse  of 
wood.  The  leaves  were  thick,  and  the  grass 
aronnd  lay  foldeC  over  and  over  in  bunches,  with 
here  andthers  a  wild  flower,  gleaming  from  ita 
green  and  making  of  it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the 
richest  and  most  various  texture.  A  small  tree 
rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clump  around  which  a 
wild  grape  gudded  luxuriantly;  and,  with  an  in- 
coherent sense  of  what  she  saw,  she  lingered  be- 
fore the  little  cluster,  seeming  to  survey  that 
which  she  had  no  thought  for  at  the  moment. — 
Thinga  grew  indistinct  to  her  waudcring  eye — the 
thought  was  turned  inward — and  the  musing  spir. 
it  denying  the  governing  sense  to  the  external 
agents  and  conductors,  they  failed  duly  to  ap- 
preciate the  forms  that  rose,  and  floated,  and 
glided  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  de- 
tached made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that 
was  yet  bent  upon  it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird, 
though  it  whirled,  untroublid  by  a  fear,  in  wan. 
ton  circles  aroundher  head — and  the|black. snake, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arfow,  darted  over  her 
path  without  arousing  a  single  terror  in  the  form 
thnt  otherwise  would  have  shivered  but  at  its  ap. 
penrnncc.  And  yet,  though  thus  iildifltinet  wefe 
all  things  around  her  to  thb  nmueing  fillfldof  th« 
maiden,  her  ays  WM  eing ularly  impr«U44  witk 


one  object,  peering  out  at  intervals  from  the  little 
bush  beneath  it.  She  aaw  or  thought  ahe  saw 
at  moments. through  the  bright  green  of  the  leaves' 
a  star-like  glance,  a  small  bright  ray,  subtile' 
aharp,  beautiful— an  eye  of  the  leafitaelf,  darting 
the  most  searching  looks  into  bar  own.  Now  tba 
leaves  shook  and  the  vinea  waved  elastically  and 
in  beautiful  forms  before  her,  but  the  star-like 
eye  was  there,  bright  and  gorgeous,  and  still 
glancing  up  to  her  own.  How  beautiful— how 
strange,  did  it  appear  to  the  maiden.  She  watch 
ed  it  still  with  a  (^reaming  sense,  but  with  a  spir. 
it  strangely  attracted  by  ite  beauty — with  a  feel- 
ing in  which  awe  and  admiration  wero  equally 
commingled.  She  conid  have  bent  forward  lo 
pluck  the  gem-like  thing  from  the  bosom  of  tbe 
leaf  in  which  it  seemed  to  grow,  and  from  which 
it  gleamed  so  brilliantly;  but  once,  as  ahe  ap- 
proached, ahe  leard  a  ahrill  scream  from  the 
tree  above  her — such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird 
makes,  when,  angrily,  it  raises  it  dusky  crest.and 
flaps  its  wings  furiously  against  its  tender  aides. 
Such  a  scream  seemed  like  a  warning,  and 
though  yet  unawakened  to  full  consciousness,  it 
repelled  her  approich.  More  than  once,  in  her 
survey  of  this  strange  object,  had  ahe  beard  that 
abrill  note,  and  still  hau  it  carried  to  her  ear  the 
same  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind  the 
same  vague  consciousness  of  an  evil  presence. 
But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  apon  her  own — a 
small,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird,  now 
steady  in  its  pince  and  observant  seemingly  only 
of  hers,  now  darting  lorward  with  all  the  clU8> 
tering  !««?«»  about  it,  and  ahooting  up  towards 
her,  ns  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At  another  mo> 
meni,  riveted  to  tbe  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it 
wonld  whirl  round  and  round,  dazzling  bright 
and  beautifully,  even  as  a  torch,  waving  hurried, 
ly  by  night  in  the  hands  at  some  playful  boy  ; — 
but,  in  all  this  time,  the  glance^was  never  taken 
from  her  own — there  it  grew,  fixed — a  very 
principle  of  light — and  such  a  light — a  aabtle, 
burning,  piercing,  faacinating  light,  such  aa  galb. 
era  in  vapour  above  the  old  grave  and  binds  us  as 
we  look — shooting,  darting  directly  into  her  own, 
dazzling  her  gaze,  defeating  its  sense  of  dis. 
crimination,  and  confusing  atrangely  that  of  per* 
ccption.  She  felt  dizzy,  for,  as  she  looked,  a 
cloud  of  colours,  bright,  gay,  various  colours, 
floated  and  bung  like  ao  much  drapery  around 
the  singhe  object  that  had  so  secured  her  atten- 
tion and  ^Il-bouud  her  feet.  Her  limba  felt 
momently  more  and  more  insecure — her  blood 
grew  cold,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  the  gradual 
freeze  of  vein  by  vein,  throughout  her  person — 
At  that  momeut  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the 
branchea  of  rho  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird 
which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a  single  cry,  aa  it 
were  of  warning,  above  her,  flew  away  from 
hia  station  with  a  scream  more  piercing  than  ever. 
Thia  movement  had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really 
seemed  intended,  ef  bringing  back  to  her  a  por. 
tion  of  the  consciousness  she  seemed  so  totally 
to  have  been  deprived  of  before.  She  strove  to 
move  from  before  the  beautiful  but  terrible  pre- 
sence, but  fur  a  while  she  strove  in  vain.  The 
rich,  siar-like  glance  still  riveted  her  own,  and 
the  subtle  fascination  still  kept  her  bound.  The 
mental  energies,  however,  wi>h  the  moment  of 
their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered  suddenly  to  her 
aid  ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing still  of  most  annoying  uncertainly  and  dread, 
she  succeeded  partially  in  the  attempt,  and  lean- 
ing backwarda  against  the  neighbouring  tree, 
feeble,  tottering,  and  depending  upon  it  for  that 
support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely  de* 
niod  her.  With  her  movement,  however,  came 
the  full  development,  of  the  powerful  spell  and 
dreadful  mystery  before  her.  As  her  feetreced. 
ed,  though  but  a  single  pace  to  the  tree  against 
which  she  now  rested,  the  audibly  articulated 
ring,  like  that  of  a  watch  when  wound  up  with  the 
verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  ef  that  splen- 
did yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the 
monstrous  rattlesnake,  now,  but  a  few  feet  before 
her.lying  coiled  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub, 
with  which,  to  her  dreaming  eye,  many  of  its  own 
glorious  hues  had  been  associmed.  She  was 
conscious  enough  to  discriminate  and  to  perceive, 
bat  terror  had  denied  her  the  atrength  neceasarj 
to  fly  from  her  dreadful  enemy.  There  atill  the 
eye  glared  beautifully  bright  and  piercing  opon 
iter  own  i  >ndi  Mtmingly  in  Raoirit  of  «portt  h4 
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slowly  unwound  himsell  Irom  his  coil,  then  im- 
mediately, Ihe  next  monicni,  again  gathered  kim- 
self  into  ita  muacular  maaeea — the  rattle  ami 
Blightly  ringing  at  intervale,  and  giving  lorth  thai 
paralyzing  eound,  which,  once  heard,  la  remem- 


bered forever.  The  reptile  all  thi.  «rh'»«  «PP*"/; 
ed  to  be  conscious  ef,  and  to  sport  w-ih.  while 
seeking  to  excite  her  terrors.  Now.  with  its  flat 
head,  distended  mouth,  and  curving  neck,  would 
it  dart  forward  its  long  lorm  towards  her.-ita  ja- 

tal  teeth,  unfolding  on  «'«'•." ."f*'"  "'j''^?' 
seeming  to  threaten  her  with  ins^ntaneous  death, 
while  its  powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of  thai 
fatal  power  of  lascinition,  malignantly  bright, 
which,  by  paralyzing  with  a  novel  form  ot  terror 
and  of  beauty,  may  rsadily  account  for  the  spell 
it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  the  timid,  and 
denying  to  fear  even  ihe  privilege  of  flight.— 
Then,  the  next  moment,  recovering  quickly,  it 
would  resume  its  folds,  and  with  arching  neck, 
which  now  glittered  like  a  bar  of  brazed  copper, 
and  fixed  eye,  cominue.  calmly  as  it  were,  to 
contemplate  the  victim  of  its  secret  venom— the 
pendaloua  rattle  atill  ringing  the  death  note  as  if 
to  prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  fate  which 
is  at  hand.  Its  various  folds  were  now  complete 
the  coil  forming  a  series  of  knois — ihe  mus- 
cles, now  and  then,  rising  rigidly  into  a  hill,  now 
corded  down  by  the  pressure  of  another  of  its 
folds  into  a  valley.  These  suddenly  unclasping, 
in  the  genjral  eflbrt  to  sti  ike  its  enemy,  give  it 
that  degree  of  impetus  which  enacles  it  to  make 
its  stroke  as  fatal,  at  ihe  full  extent  of  ita  own 

length,  as  when,  suddenly  invaded,  its  head  is 
simi^y  elevated  and  the  blow  given. 

The  glance  of  Bess  Matthews  al  this  moment  upon 
her  enemy,  assuretl  her  that  the  sport  of  the  dead- 
ly reptile  was  about  to  cease.  She  could  not  now 
mistake  the  fearful  expression  of  its  eye.  She 
strove  to  scream,  but  her  voice  died  away  in  her 
throau  Her  lips  were  sealed — she  sought  to  fly, 
but  her  limbs  were  palsied — she  had  nothing  left 
of  life  but  its  consciousness ;  and  in  despair  of  es- 
cape, with  a  single  scream,  forced  from  her  by  the 
accumulated  agony,  she  sunk  down  upon  tlie  grass 
before  her  eitemy — her  eyes,  however,  still  open, 
and  still  looking  upon  those  which  he  directed  for- 
ever upon  them.  She  saw  him  approach — now  ad- 
vancing, now  receding — noWj  swelling  in  every 
psu-t  with  something  of  anger,  while  hie  iK«i;k  was 
arched  beautifully  like  that  of  a  wild  horse  under 
the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  k  Were'  of  play, 
like  the  cat  with  its  victim,  she  saw  the  neck  grow- 
ing larger  and  becoming  completely  hi-onzed  when 
about  to  strike — the  huge  jaws  unclosing  almost  di- 
rectly above  her,  the  long  tabulated  fang,  charged 
with  venom,  protrudmg  from  the  cavernous  mouth 
— and  die  Si\w  no  more !  Insensibility  c^ime  to  her 
aid,  and  she  lay  almost  lifeless  under  the  very  folds 
of  the  monster.  In  that  moment  the  copse  parted, 
— and  an  arrow,  piercing  him  through  and  through 
the  neck,  bore  his  head  forward  to  the  ground, 
alongside  of  the  maiden,  while  his  spiral  extremi- 
ties, now  unfolding  in  his  own  agony,  were  actu- 
ally, in  part,  resting  upon  her  person.  The  arrow 
came  from  the  fugitive  Occonestoga,  who  had  for- 
tunately reached  the  spot,  in  season,  on  his  way  to 
the  Block  House.  He  rushed  from  the  copse,  as 
the  snake  fell,  and  with  a  stick,  fearlessly  approach- 
ed him  where  he  lay  writhing  upon  the  grass. 
Seeing  him  advance,  the  courageous  reptile  made 
an  fifTort  to  regain  his  coil,  while  shaking  the  fear- 
fiU  rattle  violently  at  every  evolution  which  he  took 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  arrow,  completely  pass- 
ing through  his  neck,  opposed  an  unyielding  obsta- 
cle to  the  endeavor;  and  finding  it  ho]>^less,  and 
seeing  the  new  enemy  about  to  assault  him,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  white  man  under 
like  circumstances,  he  turned  i-ecklessly  round, and 
striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they  were  rivet- 
ed in  the  wound  they  made^  into  a  susceptible  part 
of  his  own  body,  he  threw  himself  over  upon  his 
back  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  momentafter, 
lay  dead  upon  the  person  of  the  maiden. 

SUMMARY. 

.Sristoeratic  LUeralure. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  Tke  Keepsake  for 
next  year,  and  is  assisted,  we  understand,  by 
several  of  her  aristocratic  friends  in  the  ai-duous 
duties  of .  preparing  this  publication  for  ilic  ft  rth- 
«»nings«ason, 
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neighboring  Cordilleras,  tar  from  being  a  group 
of  distinct  stands,  constitute  a  single  swollen 
mass,  an  immense  volcanic  wall,  stretching  from 
south  to  north,  the  crest  of  which  exhibits  a  sur 
face  of  more  than  six  hundred  square  leagues.-- 
Cotopaxi,  Tungura,  and  Picbincba,  are  placed  on 
this  immense  vault,andarciobc  considered  rather 
as  the  diflfereni  summits  of  one  and  the  same 
volcanic  mass,  than  aa  distinct  mouatains. — [A- 
mencan  Monthly.]       /^    '    .       -  . :" 

Important. — Mons.  Paulin  has  invented  a  fire 
proof  apparatus,  by  which  hremen  may  descend 
into  cellars  and  other  places,  where  spirits  and 
other  inflammable  substances  are  in  conflagration  ; 
being  supplied  with  air  pumped  .nto  tubes  com- 
municating with  the  head  and  mouth.  A  suc- 
cessful experiment  was  mado,  but  the  fireman 
experienced  some  inconvenience  from  the  heal 
during  the  19  minutes  he  remained  amidst  the 
smoke — his  pulse  when  he  came  out  of  the  cel- 
lar beating  130  a  minute,  but  he  had  successfully 
extinguished  the  fire.  This  seems  to  be  <be 
application  of  the  diving  bell  principle. 

Essence  of  Milk. — A  preparation  bearing  the 
name  ot  lactoline  has  just  been  presented  ti*  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mingled  with  nine 
tenths  of  water  it  yields  new  milk  of  the  best  sort, 
and  with  the  proper  flavor.  Lactoline  is  pro- 
cured from  pure  milk,  principally  by  evaporation 
without  heat ;  and  it  is  aaid  that  the  globules, 
when  examined  by  high  microscopic  power,  arc 
found  to  have  undergone  no  change.  When  once 
formed,  it  remains  unaltered  by  heat  or  moisture. 
— [Medical  Gazette] 

The  National  Inteligoncer  says  that  the  cit. 
izens  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina, 
are  making  extensive  arrangements  for  cele- 
brating ttie  anniversary  of  (he  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  was  adopted  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  in  bublic  assembly,  in  the  town  of 
Charlotte,  one  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  more  than 
a  year  prior  to  the  declaration  by  Congress  in 
July,  1776. 

To  THK  Editor  of  tub  Whig  : 

The  questions  have  been  asked  me  whether  any 
one  might  lawfully  keep  an  Inn  wl^ere  no  spirit, 
ous  liquors  were  kept  tor  sale,  without  a  license  ; 
also  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  can 
in  their  discretion  refuse  lice&ses  to  taverns  sell, 
ing  ardent  spirits.  While  revofving  these  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  and  preparing  an  answer  to 
them,  the  following  opinions  fiom  very  high  legal 
authority  came  opportunely  to  hand.  They  will 
be  considered,  I  apprehend,  as  settling  the  ques. 
tion  in  the  most  conclusive  manner;  and  at  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
I  solicit  the  publication  of  the  following  documents 
in  your  next  paper.  By  so  doing  you  will  great- 
ly subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  order, 
and  greatly  oblige  A  Fkiend. 

Utica,  April  4. 
Legal  opinions  in  relation  to  tke  Right  to  kcrp  a 

Public  Ina  without  license,  and  the  duty  of  the 

Boards  of  Excise. 

I  have  been  desired  to  state  my  opinion  in  wri- 
ting  on  two  points  growing  out  of  the  title  of  our 
statute  regarding  "Excise  and  the  Regulation  of 
Taverns  and  Groceries,"  1st  vol.  Revised  Stat, 
utes,  pages  677 — viz : 

1st.  Can  a  public  inn  be  kept  without  license  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  refuse 
to  grant  any  tavern  license  whatever,  if  they  think 
that  none  is  necessary  7 

After  the  clear  opinion  given  by  his-Honor, 
Chief  Justice  Snvagr,  on  one  of  these  points,  it 
seems  not  very  fitting  for  a  member  of  the  bar 
to  say  much  in  addition  to  it.  I  will,  therefore, 
state  one  or  two  considerations  only,  and  that 
briefly. 

The  business  of  an  innkeeper  is  to  keep  a  pub- 
lie  house  for  the  entmainment  of  travellers. — 
It  is  a  public  employment  ut  common  law  ;  and 
by  the  common  law,  long  bitbreany  statute  exis- 
ted on  the  subject,  innkeepers  had  peculiar,  well 
established  rights,  and  were  under  peciliar  lia- 
bilities. 

As  the  business  of  innkreper  did  not  origi- 
nate In  any  ststiito,  so  it  continues  by  the  State 
Coiiatittttion  t  piH  of  the  common  right  of  th« 
iltiititi  ttsliii  riMftised  b|f  lutvici 

*■•■  •'-■  '■■::■       ■-■■       ■     "-;■■■  "  r 


Tliere  id  no  provision  in  any  part  of  our  revis. 
ed  statutes,  (nor  was  there  in  our  late  statutes,) 
which  at  all  restrains  the  right  of  keeping  an 
inn.  Any  citizen  may  set  up  a  public  ian  if  it 
be  not  a  nuisance.  He  may  receive  travellers, 
charge  for  eu'ertainmem,  give  any  credit  he 
pleases,  and  detain  property  as  security  for  hie 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  under  so  strict  a 
liability  to  his  guest,  that  even  robbery,  nre  or  re- 
bellion.  will  not  excuse  him  fer  the  loss  W •  iod* 
ger's  t  rtVscts.  There  is  uo  prohibition,  nor  p«n. 
alty  in  the  law,  lor  any  aci  he  may  do  in  the  re- 
gular way  of  iiinkcrping,  though  he  have  no  li- 
cense. 

But  without  a  license  he  cannot  sell  the  li- 
quors lor  which  an  excise  is  required  by  the 
statu'e. 

The  busine58  of  retai'ing  tpiritoous  liqtiers, 
if  carried  on  m  sr.  inn,  turns  it  imo  a  tavern. 
It  is  this  selling  which  is  so  siiictly  regulated 
by  our  law.  .\nd  if  a  man  has  a  license  for  a 
tavern,  he  must  keep  an  inn  also,  because  the 
statute  has  so  ordained-  But  if  he  will  keep 
an  inn.  he  may  do  it  without  ke  piiig  a  tavern. 

Ttie  second  question  is  in  substance,  whether 
the  Commissioners  are  obliged  to  grant  at  least 
some  licenses. 

All  the  regulations  in  this  title,  are  regulations 
of  careful,  anxious  restriction.  They  all  plainly 
refer  to  the  retailing  of  spiritous  liquors  as  a  great 
«vil  which  is  to  be  restrained  as  far  as  possible. 
The  law  does  not  say,  nor  imply,  that  any  liren. 
ses  s&dZi  be  granted  ;  and  it  states  many  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  acrording  to  which  thay  thill 

not  be  granted.     I'he  whole  scope    oi  the    law  ia 
to  restrain,  regula  e  and  dimmish  the  business, 

As  one  example  among  otiiers  no  license  can 
be  granted  unlcs*  abf^olutcly  necessary  for  ihe  ac- 
tual accommodaiicm  of  travellers.  It  must  not 
l>e  granted  on  the  ground  of  merely  sofR«  coove- 
nienco,  nor  for  uncertain  accommodation,  nor  for 
the  accommodation  of  any  at  all  except  travel- 
lers. 

The  neighbors  near  an  inn  can  not  be  travel- 
lers there,  and  the  taw  does  not  allow  a  tavern 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighborhood. 

As  by  til  is  restraining  law,  nu  license  can  be 
granted  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  nor  ex. 
cept  it  be  so  for  >ravcllcr6,  and  tor  their  aciaal 
accommodation, — so  the  Commissioners  can  not 
duly  grant  the  license  uiUess  tbcy  ere  satisfied  of 
all  ihe  points  mentioned  in  the  6ib  section,  and 
among  them,  that  a  tavern  is  thus  necessary.  If 
there  is  no  place  in  the  town  where  the  Commis. 
sioners  are  satisfied  that  a  tavern  is  actually,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  travellers,  then  no  license 
can  l>o  granted  by  ruch  Commissioners  in  the  con. 
scieniious  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  muM 
be  so  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  before  they 
can  grant  a  license. 

As  petitions  are  often  circulated  to  influence 
.he  Boards,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the 
duty  of  judging  in  these  cases  is  cast  upon  the 
commissioners  themselves,  and  they  have  no 
right  te  throw  the  responsibility  upon  any  other 
persons  whatever.  If  the  commissioners  arc  not 
satisfied  that  a  tavern  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  aocommudation  of  travellers,  they  are  in 
duty  bound  to  refuse  the  license,  without  regard 
to  the  numbeis  or  influence  of  those  mIio  may 
request  it  to  bo  granted. 

Samuel  L.  HorKii«s. 
Ge.nkva,  19ih  March,  1835. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  a  public  inr,  may 
lawfully  be  kept  without  license,  and  that  Ihe 
commissioners  of  excise  may  lawlully  refute 
to  grant  any  tavern  licenae  whatever,  if  tbey 
think  ibat  none  is  necessary. 

Nat.  W.  Howell. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  1st  Re. 
vised  Laws  677,  any  person  may  ktep  a  house 
ef  entertainment,  without  a  license,  provided  he 
sbstains  fjoin  selling  strong  and  spirituoaa 
liquors  and  wines;  and  iliat  the  commissioners 
ot  excise  may  not  only  l.'.wfully  refuse  to  grant 
any  tiivern  license  ii  tlicy  think  none  to  be  ne- 
cessary; but  that  they  exceed  their  powers  ud 
violate  their  duties  it  they  grant  hcenses  that 
are  not  absoiu'rly  he'^ossaiy  tor  the  actual  ac. 
commodation  ol  tr.Tv<llprs.  A.  BruiCKa. 

Wa  concur  in  the  preceding  opinioos  of 
Jttdf*  Spenuer'  John  Satavg. 
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Serioua  Disaster  on  the  Railroad. — The  passen- 
gers b^  the  Ruilroad  Line  from  Philadelphia,  did 
not  arrive  in  New  York,  yesterday  afternoon  till 
5  o'clock,  having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a 
serious  disaster,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
learned  from  one  of  the  passengers,  and  are  as 
follows : — 

About  six  miles  this  side  of  Bordentown,  Uie 
haggagc  car,  which  is  always  next  to  the  locomo- 
tive, was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  having  caught 
from  the  sparks  from  llie  furnace.  The  engine 
was  inimecliately  slopped,  and  every  cAcrtion  was 
made  thai  the  circumstances  of  the  ctse  would  ad- 
mit, to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flnincs,  but,  wc  re- 
gret to  Slate,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers' 
baggage  was  destroyed  before  tlie  llames  could  be 
coniroTled.  Our  infonnaiit  stiitcs,  llmt  when  the 
fire  was  first  discovcreti,  the  flames  appeared  to  is- 
sue from  the  very  centre  of  the  baggage ;  the  car 
was  in  a  few  seconds  comjJetely  enveloped  in  a 
vheel  of  fire,  and  the  wind  being  very  high  at  the 
time,  it  burnt  with  great  fury.  The  llames  aJ«o 
communicated  to  one  of  the  hall-price  c;»r8,  which 
was  sJigJitly  damaged. 

Among  the  jjassengta^  who  were  the  greatest 
sulferers,  were  Mrs.  K. — e,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Austin,  of  the  Theatre.  The  former  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  clothing,  viorlli  fifteen  hundred 
daltars,  but  fortunately  saved  her  diamonds  and 
other  jewellery.  Mrs.  Austin  also  lost  all  her  bag 
gage,  mcluding  many  valuable  articles  of  dress,  but 
saved  a  box  of  jewels  which  was  providentially  ta- 
ken from  the  centre  of  her  trunk. 

A  Gennan  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  lost  all 
their  clotliing,  were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  a 
tin  box,  wliich  was  in  one  of  their  trunks,  con- 
taining documents  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  a 
large  estate  in  Europe,,  witlier  he  is  proceeding 
for  that  jjurposc. 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  had  a  pack- 
age in  his  trunk,  containing  $15,000,  which  was 
fortunately  rescued  from  the  dames,  the  top  of  the 
trunk  h iving  been  burnt  up.  We  undc.sumd  the 
money  was  put  in  his  charge  by  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Banks,  for  a  New  \'ork  Bank. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  was  made  by  the 
passengers,  and  it  was  aimputed  to  amount  to  up- 
wards of /ire  thmuand  dollars. 

We  understand  tlie  Agent  of  the  Company  act- 
cd  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  flames. 

When  the  passengers  goi  on  bonid  the  steam. 
boat,  a  meeting  was  called  to  tnke  (he  matter 
into  consideration.  Joseph  P.  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  J.  J. 
Smiib,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  Secreiary.  A  com. 
miiee  of  three  was  appomtcd  lo  call  upon  the 
Company  and  represent  the  nature  of  the  acci. 
dent,  and  request  remuneration  lo  the  sufferers. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  learn  from 
another  pissenger,  that  the  opinion  was  very 
prevalent  among  them  that  the  fire  was  the  re- 
suit  of  design,  and  that  it  did  not  originate  from 
sparks  from  the  chimney,  flo  says  that  the 
baggage  was  covered  with  a  thick  tarpaulin,  and 
tbe  fire  evidently  proceeded  from  the  centre  of 
the  baggage. 

P.  S.  The  mail  bag,  containing  a  few  letters 
•nd  papers,  was  also  destoyed.  The  fragments 
uf  forty  three  leters  were  received  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  last  evenmg,  and  have  been 
repacked  to  be  returned  to  Philadelphia  this  day. 
One  of  them  contained  a  check  for  five  hundred 
doUars.~[Gozette,J 

Balloon  Aseentha. — M.  Clayton,  who  ascend- 
ed  from  this  place  in  a  balloon,  the  evenmg  of 
this  day  week,  has  not  yet  been  heard  from  with 
any  certainty.  It  was  bis  intention  to  proceed 
all  night,  and  reach  if  practicable  some  point  east 
of  the  mouniaina.  The  course  upon  which  he  de- 
parted  would  conduct  him  south  of  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  approaching  North  Carolina.  If  he  sue 
ceeded  in  keeping  up  all  night,  and  reaching  the 
Atlantic  border  in  this  direction,  wo  may  not  hear 
from  him  in  several  days.  So  if  he  was  lost  in 
tha  night  in  the  wilderness  country  over  which 
bis  course  lay. — [Cincinnati  Gaz.J 

Unprecedented  Gain.— Five  lots  of  ground  were 
bought  in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
in  1«25,  for  twenty  dollaivi  per  lot,  and  yf".irrday' 
the  same  were  wld  by  Me.<v,i'..  Pranklin  &  Jerv 
kin«,  at  auction,  for  ten  thousand  drMam.         .r 


Chicago  American. — We  publish  to-day,  the 
prospectus  of  a  newspaper  about  to  be  established 
in  the  tliriving  village  (city  we  might  almost  call  it) 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  proprietor,  is  a  your  g  gentleman 
in  whom  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will  find  all  that  is 
desirable  as  a  man  of  business  and  cliaracter — and 
to  their  kindness  and  patronage,  from  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  we  can  most  cordially  re- 
commend him.  M. 

PR08PKCTU8  OF   THE   CHICAGO  AMERICAN. 

9^  In  proposing  to  esiablinb  n  tew  paper  under  the  a- 
bove  nue,  in  this  great  and  growing  place,  tbe  sutMcrtber, 
in  conrornilty  with  usage,  take*  ibl«  mode  of  selting  forth 
the  reason*  which  tbvreunto  move  hlin. 

First  of  all,  he  thinlis  there  i«  both  a  want  of,  and 
room  for,  sucli  a  paper  as  be  will  endeavor  to  publish,— 
a  paper  which  shall  be  American  always,  and  in  al 
thinc!>,  and  which,  nioteover,  Identirylng  itself  with  tbe 
inieri«u  and  charactt^r  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  vast  and 
fertile  region  uf  which  it  is  the  hevrt  — mny  Impe  lo 
grow  with  ibc  growtli  of  lliis  Young  Giant  o»  the  Far 
West. 

Its  politics  will   be   those  which   tbe   Constitution,  as 

expounded  by  the  men  who  fjamed  it,  inculcates.     With 

partv,  it    will  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible ;  and  tha 

little,  it  it  most  have  a  place,  shall  always  be  exempt  from 
persimality. 

As  a  record  of  passing  events,  of  current  literature,  of 
Ihe  march  of  agriculture,  couimeree  aikd  manufacture, 
aud  wpecially  of  the  progress  of  internal  inprovemenis, 
in  which  Chicago  has  so  deepen  interest,  it  will  aim  al- 
ways to  be  accurately  and  early  informed,  and  thus  en- 
deavor lo  consult  alike  the  tastes  and  (he  wauuof  the  com 
munity,  with  which  it  now,  for  better  and  for  worse,  desire 
to  identify  itself. 

With  this  brief  explanation  of  tbe  course  he  proposes  to 
follow,  ih«!  subscriber  ventures  to  solicit  tbe  aid  and  patron- 
age of  the  residents  of  Chicago,  of  Illinois  generally,  of 
Michigan,  and  surh  other  districu  of  country,  as  may  feel 
interested  in  a  paper  to  be  conducted  on  tbe  priucl|iles  here 
set  forth. 

The  CHi<;Aao  Ambkican  will  be  ptintcd  on  a  large  ^heet, 
and  will  be  published  woekly  at  92  SU  per  annum,  if  f  aid 
in  adamnee,  or  f  3  at  the  axpiration  of  »ix  months- 

a-16  If  THOMAS  O.  DAVIS. 

The  following  paragraphs  were  taken  from  the 
Galena  Advertiser  of  ^Ist March: — 

Projxjsals  for  fixe  new  papers  are  already  before 
the  public  One  at  Jacksonville — one  at  Pekin — 
one  at  Q.uincy — one  at  Rushville,  and  one  at  Chi- 
cago. This  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  advanc- 
ing prosperity  and  iwpulation  of  Illinois. 

A  rich  and  valuable  vein  of  Lead  Ore  has  been 
lately  discovered  on  the  Merrimac  River,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Mo.,  about  50  miles  fixim  St.  Louis. 
"  On  one  tract  of  land,  contiguous  to  the  Merri- 
mac, the  earth  has  been  opened  in  various  places 
for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
in  every  insUtnce  a  large  vein  of  rich  mineral  was 
found. 

BocNDAET  Q,uESTioN. — The  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal of  the  11th  insL  states  that  "  no  direct  intelli- 
gence from  the  disputed  territory  has  been  received 
here  since  the  Governor  left  for  Perrysburg,  prior 
to  the  Ist  instant.  We  have  no  fears  of  any  col- 
lission  taking  place  with  the  Michigan  authorities  ; 
and  we  presume  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
our  Legislature,  to  re-survey  and  mark  the  line  as 
claimed  by  Ohio,  will  meet  with  no  interruption  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Michigan,  it  appears 
has  suspended  her  military  preparations  and  move- 
ments for  the  present,  leaving  the  adjustment  of  the 
immediate  dispute  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
The  following  paragraph  contains  the  only  addi- 
tional information  we  have  on  the  subject :" — 

POSTSCRIPT. 

AVics  from  the  Boundary. — A  gentleman  (Col. 
Andrews,)  who  formed  one  of  the  Governor's 
suite,  has  just  returned  to  town,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  all  danger  of  coUission  with  the  Michi- 
gan authorities  is  removed.  The  citizens  of  the 
disputed  territory,  who  arc  unanimous  in  favor  of 
being  nttacht^ii  to  Ohio,  had  held  their  township 
elections  on  the  day  appointed,  and  had  oi^nizcd 
under  the  laws  ci  tni:^  State.  No  interruption  was 
ofirrcd  CO  the  part  of  Michigan,  and  the  Commis- 


sioners were  proceeding  with  their  survey  of  the 
line.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  also  on  the  spot,  having  previously  liad  a 
conference  with  the  Michigan  authorities. 

The  Detroit  Journal  and  Advertiser  of  April 
iOth,  says  that 

We  learn  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  to  act  as  meditators  between  Mich, 
igan  and  Ohio,  have  had  an  interview  with  Gov. 
enors  Lucas  and  Mason,  and  that  their  roiaaion 
has  beep  unsuccessful — Gov.  Lucas  having  re. 
fu>ed  to  defer  the  survey  of  the  Northern  boun- 
dary, and  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  one 
jot  or  title,  to  the  solicitations  of  the  commission, 
ers.  Some  difficultias  having  already  occurred 
on  the  border.  We  are  informed  that  the  sheriflf 
of  Monroe  and  some  of  bia  deputies  have  been 
arrested  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties,  by  the 
lutboriiiea  of  Ohio,  and  carried  to  Toledo.  A 
good  deal  ef  excitement  prevails  at  Monroe,  and 
a  serious  conflict  is  appredended. 

The  Seaton — The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  of 
9th  inst  says — "There  was  a  smart  frost  yee. 
terday  morning." 

Relict. — Mr.  William  Shaw,  who  found  tbe 
remains  of  a  deceased  British  officer  or  soldier 
near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now  stands,  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  them.— 
They  consist,  first,  of  two  bones  and  a  tooth,  a 
large  half  round  button  of  silver  or  some  compo- 
sition  resembling  it,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  tha 
same  shape  and  metal,  a  pinchbeck  bocklw  about 
the  size  of  a  shoo  buckle,  but  to  straight  for  that, 
and  probably  intended  for  a  sword  belt  ;  a  small 
bullet,  much  flattened  on  one  side,  and  two  gui. 
neas,  one  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  tbe 
other  of  Queen  Anne. — [Pittsburgh  Gazette.] 

Fine  Fish  and  Fine  Fishing. -HtrrySltde,  Esq, 
caught  with  his  hook  and  line  on  Saturday  last, 
off  Buffalo  Harbor,  a  Salmon  Trout  weighing  27 
lbs. ;  and  on  the  Wediiesday  previous,  Moses 
Evans,  alone,  with  hook  and  line,  took  twenty- 
four,  weighing  230  lbs.  Next  week,  if  old  Bo- 
reas will  shift  his  course, we  propose  seeing  what 
an  Editor  can  do,  but  at  this  moment  Lapland  is 
a  fool  to  our  Bay. — [Buffalo  Journal.] 

'  [From  the  Portland  Advefliter.}  '  -,  '  - 
Th*  Mag  Claim. — Our  readers  in  this  vicini* 
ty  bavelM^ty'heard  considerable  about  the  Mar 
Claim,  and  ibcie  is  a  Mar  Stock  in  'he  marker, 
in  which  it  is  said  considerable  speculations  have 
been  made.  The  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  claim  is  given  in  the  Limington 
Recorder,  and  probably  comes  from  a  gentleman 
at  that  place  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject: 

The  Earl  of  Mar — This  nobleman  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Pretender  in  the  Scottish 
rebellion  of  1719,  it  said  to  have  left  a  son  and  a 
daughter  at  Newcastle  uron  Tyoe,  when  be  and 
the  unfoituiate  Prince  made  their  escape  into 
France.  Soon  after,  the  son,  quite  a  boy,  came 
to  America,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  be  lived  a  short  time  and  finally  married 
in  Kittery,  in  ikia  county.  After  the  British 
government  granted  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  witli 
permission  for  him  to  return  to  bis  eatate  at  New- 
castle, he  sent  for  bis  son  who  went  to  England 
and  bad  an  interview  with  hit  father.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  eon  should  return  to  America, 
and  accompany  his  wife  to  England,  but  circum- 
stances o(  an  extraordinary  nature  detained  him 
for  two  or  three  years  in  this  country;  at  last  ha 
was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died. 

He  left  six  children,  who  settled  in  diflferent 
parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  from  whom 
originated  nearly  all  in  this  part  of  America  who 
bear  tbe  name  of  Mar.  The  heirs  have  lately 
taken  measures  to  recover  the  immense  pro- 
perty left  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  England,  and 
have  sent  an  agent  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  for 
this  purpose.  The  property  is  said  to  amount  to 
the  enormous  turn  of  aizty  or  eighty  milliona  of 
dollars. 

[From  ihe  Albany  Evenivg  Journal  o/99J.] 
Galb  on  Lakb  Omtario.— Extract   of  a  leiiar 

from  Sackets   Harbor,  dated  April  18,  to  a  gen. 

tleman  in  this  city. 

"  There  has  beea  a  severe  {ale  on  our  Lak«.-^ 

The  stftam  boat  United  States  i  j  up  tbe  Lake  and 
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bta  bean  doe  at  ihia  port  according  to  her  »dvcr- 
tiaemeota.  ihree  days.  The  Avery,  Capwia  D. 
Read,  waa  about  twenty  miles  up  the  Lake  ana 
could  no»  get  back  to  thia  port.  She  would  not 
•teer,  and  rolled  broad-aide  in  the  aea  until  her 
anchors  brought  her  up  off  Pillar  Point,  m  Chau- 
mont  Bay,  where  ahe  rode  out  the  gale,  ana 
pitched  so  aa  to  split  her  night  heads  and  hause 
holes,  with  her  chain  cable.  T«e  Oswego  was 
in  the  river  and  waa  here  to-day.  The  America 
has  not  been  out  yet.  The  Great  Bntain  la  ashore, 
near  York,  and  will  probably  be  lost. 

[From  the  Charleston  Patriot.] 
Peksacola,  March  28.— JVotxJ.— The  United 
Stales  sloop  of  war  Vandalia,  arrived  here  from  a 
cruise  on  Tuesday  last  She  was  at  Vera  Cruz 
several  days.  Oroer  is  restored  there.  The  whole 
of  the  West  India  Squadron  is  now  in  Uiis  har- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  which  arrived 

last  week: 
Laurance  Rousseau,  Master  Commandant. 
Robert  Ritchie,  Lieutenant,  " 

Wm.  Pearson,        ,     ,    .  ** 

James  H.  Ward,  *• 

Henry  K.  Thatcher,        \  " 

Charles  G.  Hunter,  *f  ■    .    . 

Henry  S.  Coulter,  Surgeon. 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  Purser. 
William  Lambert,  Acting  Master. 
Benjamin  Bunker,  Acting  Master's  Mate. 
Albert  S.  Whittur,  Midshipman. 
J.  W.  Bracket,      .  " 

Wm.H.Cams,  **  - 

Gough  W.  Grant,  " 

Napoleon  Collins,  "  r 

Samuel  C.  Barney — Boy — Act'g  Mid'n. 
Samuel  Stanley,  Act'g  feos'n. 
Thomas  Robertson,  Act'g  Gunner.     ; 
Samuel  V.  Hawkins,  Sail  Maker.  ■ 

Leroy  H.  Anderson,  Captain's  Clerk.     ^\ ' 
Severn  D.  Moulton,  Purser's  Steward. 

U.  S.  SfUf  Peacock. — This  fine  vessel  has  just 
been  fitted  out  at  our  Navy  Yard,  for  a  long  voy- 
age to  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  her  equipment,  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Ridgcley,  the  able  and  indefatigable  commandantof 
the  station,  is  quite  worthy  the  high  j-^|Uftation 
which  our  ships  sustain  abroad.  She  wiJl  carry 
K.  Roberts,  Elsq.  the  diplomatic  agent  ^to  whose  la- 
bors we  are  indebted  for  tlie  treaties  with  tlie  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat  and  King  of  Siam.  He  bears  with 
him  the  ratification  of  those  treaties,  and  goes  to 
complete  and  establish  those  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce  for  which  his  cnlighted  services  have  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation,  fle  will  be  accompanied 
by  scientific  agents,  and  from  their  joint  observa- 
tions during  the  long  voyage  of  the  ship,  we  may 
expect  to  derive  much  information  regarding  those 
comparatively  unknown  countries  tliatwill  be  val- 
uable to  commerce  and  to  science. 

The  following  list  of  the  Officers  of  the  Peacock 
is  furnished  by  the  Arrny  and  Navy  Chronicle  : — 

Cmnmander — E.  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.  Lieutenants 
— C.  K.  Stribling,  G.  N.  Hollins,  W.  Green,  C.  C. 
Turner,  Murray  Mason.  Fleet  Sitrgeon — W.  S. 
W.  Ruschenberger.  JissisUmt  Surgeon — David 
Harlan.  Purser — F.  G.  McAuley.  ^cthig  Mas- 
ter — S.  Gordon.  Passed  Midshipmen — J.  Weems, 
W.  Roger  Taylor,  W.  Leigh,  B.  S.  B.  Darlington. 
MidshipmtH — J.  Cotree,  G.  W.  Chapman,  W.  S. 
Drayton,  C.  Ricliardson,  E.  S.  Hutter,  P.  C.  Van- 
wyck,  S.  B.  Lee,  B.  D.  Izard,  J.  C.  Williamson. 
Boatsieain  —  John  Knighu  Gunner — Archibald 
Lewis.  Carpenter — Wm.  Peterson.  Sailmaker— 
James  Ferguson. 


MISCELLANY. 

Z/n-d  Brougham. — W6  learn  from  a  private 
source  that  this  eminent  nobleman  and  lawyer 
liaa  consented  to  act  aj  Judge  of  Scots  Appeals 
io  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the  office  brings  no 
emolumeDt,  his  Lordship  is  entitled  to  the  great. 
er  praise,  and  is  thus  relieved  from  the  mean  si\&. 
piciuna  which  his  enemies  are  so  ready  to  attach 
to  his  character.  Lord  Brougham  has  long  been 
anxious  that  the  judicial  and  political  functions 
of  the  Woolsack  should  be  separated ;  and  in 
that  aocommodating  a  successful  rival,  and  leav. 
ing  him  to  do  justice  to  tbo  Court  of  Chancery, 
oners,  to  oar  miods,  a  very  strong  proof,  that  he 
JfiW  Itbor  for  it*  own  ttk;  and,  u  r«g»rd»  his 


retiring  pension,  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  over, 
sensitive  feeling  that  he  is  putting  the  country  to 
charges  for  nothing. — [Dumfries  Coar.] 

Law  of  Arrest  for  Debt  <«  England. — If  the 
law  of  arrest  continue  in  this  country  after  the 
noble  effortimade  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  (which, 
it  he  6rmly  and  vigorously  persevere  to  the  end, 
will  transmit  his  name  with  honor  to  posterity, 
with  those  of  the  Jennars,  Howards,  asd  other 
illustrious  benefactors  of  their  kind,)  it  would 
mark  England  for  the  most  inhuman  and  debased 
nation  in  the  civilized  world.  We  have  taid  that 
the  only  real  blessings  on  earth  are  Health  and 
Liberttf.  Let  us  for  a  moment,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  an  illustration,  alter  the  position.  Suppose, 
for  instance — and  there  is  as  much  reason  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other — suppose  that,  instead  of  ta- 
king away  a  debtor's  freedom,  the  creditor  should 
be  allowed  to  take  away  his  physical  constitu- 
tion. Wc  should  have  this  or  that  vindictive  per- 
son, employing  a  surgeon  instead  of  an  attorney, 
oraoapotiiecary  in  lieu  of  a  bailiff;  and  he  would 
order  him  to  go  every  day  to  his  victim,  and 
draw  off  an  ounce  of  blood,  or  inflict  a  wound  of 
two  inches,  or  administer  the  modicumof  a  dose 
of  poison;  so  that  wiihin  six  months  ihe  debtor 
should  be  put  out  of  pain.  We  protest  that  we 
do  not  think  this  would  either  be  so  cruel,  or  so 
contrary  to  the  mereilul  dictates  of  Christianity^ 
as  the  pangs  and  miseries  inflicted  during  the 
long  lingering  years  under  the  present  system  of 
imprisonment  for  debt. — [London  Literary  Ga- 
zette.] 

The  new  Minister  of  tl»e  Finances  in  Prussia, 
the  Count  Alvensleben,  has  devoted  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  subject  of  internal  impi-ovements,  and 
particularly  to  the  constructions  of  railroads.  A 
commission  has  been  sent  to  Paris,  to  examine  the 
steam  carriages  of  Messrs.  Dicbz  and  Asda,  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  a  similar  experimcul  on 
llie  great  roads  of  Prussia. 

Rome. — The  finances  of  the  Episcopal  Stiles 
are  stated  to  be  in  tlie  most  promising  condition, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Treasurer  General, 
Mr.  Tosti.  The  revenues  of  tlie  lost  year  were 
ainple  for  defraying  all  the  exi^enses,  including  a 
deficit  of  700,000  orowns  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
tliere  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.   ^^^  -s-  > 

A  New  State. — A  German  paper  contains  tlie 
information  that  smne  scattered  tribes  of  Jews,  who 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence  for  a  long  time, 
about  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia,  have  been 
lately  visited  by  Captain  Owen.  He  discovered 
that  an  Israelite,  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  Bin 
Akel,  has  founded  among  ihcm  a  new  sovereignty, 
and  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Sultan  of  Mor- 
but  and  DschoflTar.  By  means  of  his  wealth,  he 
has  purchased  a  thousand  Nubians,  whom  he  lias 
formed  into  an  army,  and  with  this  imposing  force 
he  lias  conquered  the  whole  coast  from  Fcutar  to 
Ganew  and  Hadramond. 

Coioper,  Johnson  and  Watts. — The  following  let- 
ter from  Cowper  to  Newton  was  written  in  1781, 
when  the  "  Task,"&.c  was  published  :  "I  am  glad 
to  be  undeceived  resi>ecting  the  opinion  I  had  bieen 
erroneously  led  into  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's 
criticism  on  Watts.  Nothing  can  be  more  judi- 
cious, or  more  characteristic  of  a  distinguisliing 
taste,  than  his  observation  upon  that  writer; 
thcugh  I  think  him  a  little  mistaken  in  his  notion 
that  divine  subjects  have  never  been  jx)etically 
treated  with  success.  A  little  more  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience  would  perhajis  enable 
him  to  discover  excellent  poetry  upon  spiritual 
themes  in  the  afaresiiid  little  doctor.  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  sending  Johnson  a 
copy  of  my  productions ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  send  it  in  our  joint  names,  accompanieil 
with  a  handsome  card,  such  a  one  as  you  will  know 
how  to  fabricate,  and  such  as  may  predisjxjse  him 
to  a  favorable  perusal  of  the  book,  by  coaxing  him 
into  a  good  temper ;  for  he  is  a  great  bear  with  all 
his  learning  ami  penetration. 

Plagiarism. — A  Monsieur  Lemare  has  brought 
forward  liefore  the  Acidemy  of  Sciences,  a  stove 
under  the  claissic  cxjgnomen  of  tierolhenne  or  air 
heater,  whicli  is  evidently  no  other  than  our  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Nott's  most  mgenious  apparatus.  The 
heated  air  circulates  around  the  fire  and  maybe  dif 
rected  in  its  course,  and  regulated  in  its  tempera- 
ture at  pleasiure.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Amer  • 
can  gemus  has  beco  robbed  by  foreign  pretender:.' 


The  publishers  of  the  Journal  des  Debates* 
Constiiuiionel,  and  several  other  jo urnala  of  Par- 
is, have  entered  a  complaint  before  the  tribunal  of 
correctional  pulice,  against  the  publishers  uf  the 
French  Echo,  and  the  Estalette.  for  habitually 
republishing,  without  acknowledgment,  political 
and  literary  articles,  written  exclusively  tor  the 
journals,  whose  publialiers  make  the  conqtlaint. 
The  cause  was  brought  on  for  a  hearing  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  and  was  postponed  for  R 
month. 

The  entrance  of  the  young  King  of  Persia  into 
Teheran,  in  December  last,  is  described  as  pecu- 
liarly magnificent,  and  marked  with  all  the  char- 
acteristic ceremonies  of  oriental  splendor.  Hi* 
majesty  mounted  his  splendid  charger  at  the  hour 
fxed  by  the  astrologers — the  saddle  was  embos*- 
ed  with  precious  stones — the  footmen  of  the 
court,  the  bands  and  the  cavalry  were  in  richest 
costume — camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  road  side  as  he  passed,  and  bottles, 
filled  with  liquors,  and  adorned  with  flowers, 
broken,  as  is  the  usage.  The  ambassadors  of 
England  and  Russia  were  in  the  train,  and  artil- 
lery, and  companies  with  congrcve  rockets. 

Reminiscence*. — The  following  items  are  tak- 
en from  a  memorandnnri  book  kept  by  one  of  onr 
oldest  citizens,  who  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  health* 
— [Merc.  Adv.] 

1788 — July  23d. — Federal  procession,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  ibe 
Constitution. 

August  21at. — At  12  o'clock,  the  foundation 
stone  of  Trinity  Church  was  laid,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Provost,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  On  the  stone  is  the' 
following  inscription : — To  the  honor  of  Almigb* 
ty  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Chriatiaa 
Religion,  the  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
(on  the  site  of  the  old  Church  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1776)onthe2Ut  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1788. 
in  the  13(h  year  of  the  Independence  oi  the  Unit, 
ed  States  of  America.  I'he  Right  Reverend 
Samuel  Provost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
being  Rector.  The  Hon.  James  Duane,  Esq., 
the  Hon.  Julm  Jay.  Esq.,  Church  Wardens. 

October  6. — Federal  Hall  begun,  ior  the  ac- 
commodation of  ConifrtfW. 

1789 — April  SO. — Geoige  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  first  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 

1790— March  25. — Trinity  Church  consecra- 
ted. 

April  17. — Died  in  Philadelphia,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

May  21.— Corner  stone  of  Govemmen:  House 
laid. 

1791. — Great  fire  in  Duke  street.  New  York 
— Custom  House  burnt. 

1893 — January  1 — First  Anniversary  of  the 
Mechnnic  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York  :  An. 
thony  Post  was  elected  President,  Daniel  Hitch- 
cock, Vice  do. 

January  22. — Louis  16;b  beheaded. 

August  3. — French  fleet  arrived  at  New  York. 

September. — Great  Fever  raging  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

September  17. — Intercourse  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  stopped,  on  account  of 
fever  in  Philadelphia. 

October  14. — Mrs.  Carey's  house  torn  down  by 
a  mob. 

October  16. — Queen  of  France  beheaded. 

1794 — March  2G. — Embargo  laid  m  America. 

May  17. — John  Jay  sailed  on  board  ship  Ohio, 
Capt.  Kemp,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain. 

1795 — May  27. — John  Jay  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, in  ship  Severn,  Capt.  Goodrich. 

1796 — December  9.— Great  fire  at  the  Coffee 
House. 

1797 — March  3 — George  Washington  retired 
from  public  service. 

March  4. — Jj!»n  Adam;),  President  of  the  UnltJ^ 
cd  S;aies. 

1798 — January  29. — New  Theatre  opened, 
with  the  pieces — "  As  you  hke  it."  and  the 
••  Purse." 

1799 — February  10. — Captain  Truxton  cap- 
lured  French  Frigate  L'lnsurgcnte,  of  38  gvne. 

December  14. — George  Washington  died. 

1800— April  10.— Frigate  President  launched. 

April S^-'Frigara  New  York  Uooclitd. 
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*A»<l«yMc«.i  Stketch  of  ]?Ioliaiuiutd  Ali 

'  .    .^     ,  [IfatJka  cf  £gfpt,  Sgrit  »»d  Arabi*. 

MoHAMiiKD  Au  Pacua  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira,  1132,  corresponding  in  the  Chris- 
li«n  era  to  the  year  ITGd*  It  is  nut  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  this  year  also,  gave  birth  to  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte.  Alike  distinguished  for  mihta- 
ry  genius,  the  characters  of  these  chieftains,  are 
equally  marked  by  insatiate  ambition,  and  unre- 
poaing  activity. 

Early  education,  the  advantages  of  science, 
and  a  more  prominent  field  of  eMitipt\se,  liuve 
given  to  the  history  of  one,  an  ecJat  and  brilliancy 
of  auceesa  which  are  denied  to  the  other.  Yet, 
he  who  would  learn  to  road  and  wrile,  at  the  age 
of  45,  as  did  Mohammed  Ali,  and  from  the  hum- 
ble calling  of  tobacco  vender,  rise  to  the  throne 
oi  anextonaive  empire,  can  be  no  ordinary  man, 
and  may  bear  some  comparison  with  the  Hero  of 
France. 

With  a  disciplined  army  of  50,000  men,  a  navy 
of  nine  line  of  battle  sliipa,  and  a  revenue  of  twen. 
ty  millions  of  dollars,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
the  means  of  consolidating  his  power,  of  estab- 
lishing his  dynasty,  and  of  maintaining  his  de 
facto  independence.  He  desires  to  raise  Egypt 
to  the  level  of  European  eivilizatiun,  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  augustan  age  of  EUMamounand 
Haroun  el  Rashid.  The  patronage  which  he 
gives  to  arts  and  science ;  his  encouragement 
of  Rurupeana  of  talent;  his  printing-presses; 
polytechnic,  elementary,  and  medical  schools  ; 
his  factories  and  iniernal  improvenier.ts,  are 
•vidence  of  enlightened  views  in  civil  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Pacha  is  commonly  called  Mehemet  Ali, 
aaifaough  his  name  is  written  Mohammed  Ali. — 
Supreme  venera.ioti  for  the  name  of  his  Prophet, 
for  bids  a  mussnlman  to  desecrate  the  name  of 
Mohammed,  by  colloquial  use.  and  therefore  is 
this  distinction  made  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name.  He  is  also  called  Hadgi  Mohammed,  or 
pilgrim,  having  performed  his  pilgrimage  lo  Mec> 
ca,  which  is  one  ot  the  live  great  duiies  of  the 
acolytes  of  Islam.  Among  iTie  numerous  ampul- 
lated  titles,  given  to  him  by  his  courtiers,  that  of 
Hidivi,  or  divine,  is  remarkable.  Of  the  Roman 
fimperors,  Augustus  was  the  first  whom  clamber- 
ing adulation  apotheosiaed,  and  associated  with 
divinity. 

Muhummed  Ali  Pacha,  was  born  at  Cavaila,  a 
small  maritime  town  of  Ronielia,  in  European 
Turkey.  This  district  is  renowned  in  the  east, 
for  its  aromatic  tobacco,  which  rivals  that  of  Lata- 
kieh,  among  the  dreamy  smokers  of  the  onemal 
chibouque.  Cavulla  is  distant  ninety  miles  to  the 
east  of  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thesraloiiica,  where 
there  is  now  established  a  consul  of  the  United 
States. 

Ibrahim  Agha,  the  father  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
was  ihe  chief  of  police  in  the  tuwn  of  Cavil  a. — 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  being 
then  quite  young,  the  Tehorbadgi,  or  governor 
of  Cavaila,  took  him  into  his  service. 

An  opportunity  early  presented  itself,  whilst 
Mohammed  was  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
Tehorbadgi,  by  which  he  acquired  a  character  fur 
prudence,  ingenuity  and  bravery.  A  certain  vil- 
lage, within  the  jurisdiction  ol  Cavaila,  had  re. 
fused  to  pay  its  usual  contributions.  Tiie  'i'chor- 
badgi  was  undecided  as  to  the  mo^t  efficient  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  on  thn  occasioi,  and  Mo— 
hammod  All  promptly  oflfered  his  services;  they 
were  accepted,  and  a  body  of  armed  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  He  proceeded  to  the 
village,  and  at  the  hour  ol  prayer,  when  announ- 
ced by  the  Muezzin  from  the  Mincrei,  he  repair- 
ed to  the  Mosque  to  perform  his  devotion?.  After 
having  recited  his  prayers,  he  sent  to  request  four 
of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  village,  to  wait  on 
him,  under  the  pretext  of  important  business. — 
Theae  persons  not  suspecting  any  design  upon 
them,  repaired  to  the  Mosque.  Mohammed  Ali 
immediately  commanded  his  followeis  to  seize 
and  bind  these  chief  villagers,  who  were  conduct. 
ed  to  Cavaila,  amidst  the  throat*  and  pursuit  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  dashing  act  of  bravery  and  fuiesae,  re- 
sulted in  the  payment  of  ilieitr  contnbuiiuns  by 
th«  refractory  villagers  ;  and  the  Tehorbadgi  was 
to  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  promoted  the 
youthful  Mohammed  to  the  rank  of  Bolouk  Ba. 
»hte,  or  captain  of  «    conpany.     He  alto  gave 


hint  in  marriage  one  of  his  relations,  a  widow,  by 
w  houi  he  had  three  sons,  Ibrahim,  Tou8souu,and 
Ismael.  This  mairiage  of  a  widow  has  given 
rise  to  the  report,  that  Ibrahim  Pachli,  the  con- 
queror of  Acre  and  Syria,  is  the  stepson  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali. 

Of  these  three  elder  sons,  Toussoun  and  Ismael 
Pachas,  died  some  years  ago.  The  former  conduct- 
ed u  successful  expedition  against  the  Wahabies  of 
Arabia. 

A  most  faithful  and  eloquent  history  of  this  fomii- 
dablc  seel  of  islaiii,  is  lo  be  found  in^hc  p<-ipul.ir  no- 
vel of  Anustasius,  by  lllc  laic  Thomas  Hojie.  - 
Isiuuel  Pacha  was  conuiiander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition uguinst  Seniiaar  and  Kordofaii,  w  here  he 
was  as.sasi>iiiatcd  by  one  of  the  subjugated  cliiefs. — 
A  blow  indicted  on  this  chief  by  the  Pacha,  was 
avenged  by  his  assassinalion.  It  was  tliis  expedi- 
tion lo  Seunaar,  which  Mr.  George  Belhune  Eng- 
lish, of  Boston,  uccoinixmied,  in  a  miliuiry  capacity, 
and  an  account  of  winch  he  subsequently  published. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  remaining  son,  is  now  in 
Syri:t,  with  a  nunienms  army  reposing  upon  the 
Idurels  acquired  in  his  late  battles  with  tlic  Grand 
Vizier,  and  the  Siillan's  disciplined  troops. 

Muliainined  Ali,  after  his  marriage,  joined  to  his 
inilitiry  profession,  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  and  be- 
c<une  an  extensive  dealer  in  tobacco,  the  ricliest  pro- 
duct of  Ronielia.  In  this  trade,  he  acquired  his  first 
nations  of  commercial  monopoly,  lo  which  he  has 
since  more  strictly  adhered  thaii  comports  with 
sound  principles  of  |)olitic'.d  economy,  or  tlie  well 
being  of  his  Egyptian  subjects. 

He  was  soon  called  to  enter  upon  a  wider  and 
more  important  field  of  enterprise.  Napoleon 
had  invaded  Egypt  and  the  battle  of  the  pyra- 
mids had  defeated  the  Mamaluke,  opened  the 
gates  of  Cairo,  and  secured  possession  of  the 
country.  In  1800,  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  aided  by  her  forces, 
made  preparations  to  recover  Egypt ;  and  among 
the  contingents  of  troops  required  by  the  Porte, 
was  one  of  three  hundred  men  from  the  district 
of  Cavaila.  They  were  raised  by  the  'Ichorbad- 
gi,  and  placed  under  ihe  command  of  Ali  Agha, 
his  son,  and  Mo'iammed  Ali  was  appointed  to 
the  d  ubie  office  of  Ali'a  mentor,  and  his  second 
in  command.  Ali  Agha  soofl  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  fatigue  of  camp,  and  returned  home, 
leaving  hi«  eoOipany  under  the  orders  of  Moham. 
med  Ali.  He  thus  acquired  the  rank  of  Bin 
Bathee,  in  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

After  the  victories  of  Aboukir,  and  the  camp 
of  Cssar,  gained  by  the  British  troops,  theUra.id 
Vizier  commenced  ofl'ensive  operations.  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  in  frequent  engagements  with  the 
French  divisions,  signalized  himself  by  great  per- 
sonal bravery  and  by  military  tact,  if  not  by  atrat- 
agetic  science. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  require  us  to  pass 
over  the  numerous  incidents  of  the  Pacha's 
eventful  career,  during  which  he  was  alternate- 
y  applauded  und  reproved  by  his  superiors,  un- 
til the  important  period  of  his  election,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  by  a  deputation  of  Scheiks,  on 
the  14ih  of  March,  1805.  The  country  was  at 
that  period,  a  prey  to  intestine  war,  caused  by 
ihose  petty  tyrants  the  Mamaluke  Beys.  He 
skilfully  evaded  or  resisted  their  attacka  and 
machinations,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  two 
months  alter  the  election,  his  confirmation  as 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  b)  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  at  that 
eiToch  favored  the  civil  dissenlions  created  by  tlie 
Mamaluke  Beys.  It  openly  declared  itself  against 
the  Pacha,  and  the  British  Ainbjssador  near  the 
Sublime  Porte  was  instructed  to  demand  his  recall. 
This  demand  was  supported  by  the  intrigues  of 
ambitious  rivals  at  Constantinople.  The  present 
Seraskier  Pacha,  Husref,  was  then,  and  continues 
lo  be,  one  of  the  most  embittered  and  untiring  ene- 
mies of  Mohammed  Ali,  to  whom  he  attribules  the 
revolt  of  the  Albanians  at  Cairo,  and  his  subse- 
quent expulsion  from  the  command  of  that  capital. 

The  Sublinii;  Porte  yielded  to  the  compound  in- 
fluence of  foreign  solicitation  and  domestic  intrigue, 
and  Mohanmi'd  Ali  was  ordered  by  an  imperijl 
firitian  to  Icivvr:  Cairo,  and  repair  to  Salonica  (Thes- 
s  ilonicj)  to  assume  the  administratioii  of  that  Pa- 
chilick.  He  evaded  obedience  to  the  Padischah's 
finnan,  until  important  services  supported  by  bribes 
ju.iiciously  distributed  at  Constantinople,  induced 
the  Sultan  to  reappoint  him  to  the  Pachalick  of 
Egypt.     He  was  deen^ed  by  the  Imperial  divan  to 


be  the  only  man  capable  of  governing  that  country 
in  Uic  critical  {losturc  of  affairs  at  tliut  period-         ' 

French  influence  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
Ottoman  councils  in  1807,  and  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  against  Sultan  Selim  and  invaded  Egypt. 
Mohammed  Ali's  troops  met  the  British  forces  at 
Rosetta,  and  defeated  them.  They  were  subse- 
quently comiJclled  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  which 
had  capitulaled  to  General  Fnizer.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  passed  the  tremen- 
dous batteries  of  the  Daixlaiielles,  and  anchored  cff 
tlie  city  of  ConsUuilinople.  The  passage  of  the 
Diinlanelles  by  an  armed  force,  had  never  before, 
and  luis  never  since,  been  attempted.  It  was  then 
that  the  navy  of  England  could  ask,  qua  regio  in 
terris,  iioatri  non  plena  laboris  ?  We  may  not  ft  r- 
get,  that  some  years  before  this  signal  event,  our 
own  Captain  Biinbridge  passed  the  Dardanelles,  in 
his  frigate  the  Washington,  and  displayed  for  the 
first  time  the  star  spangled  banner  in  the  Golden 
Horn. 

The  Sublime  Forte  was  sensible  of  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Mohammed  Ali,  in  the  then 
war  with  England,  and  received  frequent  expres- 
sions of  his  Sultan's  satisfaction,  in  rich  and  sumji- 
tuous  presents.  He  continued  to  preserve  his  go- 
vernment against  internal  foes  and  foreign  machi- 
nations. The  Mamaleuk  Beys  remained  in  arms 
against  him,  and  carried  on  a  desullory  warfare. 
Mamaleuk  Elfi  Bey  was  supported  by  British  in- 
fluence. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1811,  Mohammed  AU  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  greater  part  of  these  re- 
fractory Beys,  by  a  sanguinary  and  treacherous  act, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  annals  but  those  of 
eastern  empires.  It  would  be  so  judged  bythe  rule 
of  abstract  morals,  yet  political  necessity  would 
sanction  it  in  the  east.  The  Pacha  had  not  then 
studied  Machiavelli,  which  he  has  in  pait  since 
read.  He  had  succeeded  in  conciliating  those  Beys 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  had  disarmed  tlieir  fears 
and  suspicions.  About  this  period,  the  expedition 
against  the  Wahabies,  the  enemies  of  Islam,  was 
preparing  to  leave  Cairo.  The  departure  of  this 
expedition  was  made  the  occasion  of  calling  to- 
gether the  civil  and  military  authorities,  under  cer- 
emonies becoming  the  occasion.  The  Mamaleuk 
Beys  were  also  invited  to  join  the  ceremonies  and 
the  {MTOcession  which  was  to  signalize  the  event. 
They  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  were  received  witJi 
every  demonstration  of  friendship,  and  with  dis- 
tinction suitable  to  their  rank.  Here  then  the  Pa- 
cha had  artfully  succeeiled  in  assembling,  at  the 
citadel  of  Cairo,  the  chief  Mamaleuks,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  those  early  and  formidable  en- 
emies, lx)th  to  liis  personal  aggrandizement  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Egypt. 

The  citadel  of  Cairo,  wiihui  whichLs  the  Pacha's 
palace,  and  the  dilapidated,  but  once  gorgeous 
serai  of  Selah-eddin,  (Saladin)  rests  on  a  project- 
ing shoulder  of  Mount  Mokatlam.  From  its  frown- 
ing ramparts  are  seen,  to  the  west,  and  beyond  the 
Nile,  the  towering  pyramids  of  Gizch,  and  the  les- 
ser ones  of  Sakhara  and  Dashoiir ;  the  allegoric 
sphinx  lies  concha  nt  before  you,  as  in  centuries 
gone  by,  and  the  renowned  Memphis  is  faintly  dis- 
tingvtished  by  the  few  remains  of  her  ancient  glory, 
now  concealed  by  clustering  groves  of  tlie  graceful 
palm.  Immediately  below  the  ramparts,  reposes 
Cairo,  the  mother  of  the  toorld,  as  sheiscalled  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Arabia,  with  her  populous 
avenues,  her  tongues  of  Babel,  sumptuous  palaces, 
and  more  splendid  mosques,  and  minarets.  The 
silver  stream  of  the  "  blessed"  Nile,  flows  by  the 
walls  of  Cairo,  bringing  fertihty  to  tlie  earth,  and 
joy  to  its  people. 

From  this  citadel  the  military  procession,  led  by 
Toussoun  Pacha,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  against  the  W.-ihabies,  moved, 
and  in  descending  to  the  city,  p:sscd  through  a 
n.trrow  passage  or  defile.  On  either  side  was  the 
solid  rock  surmounted  by  high  walls.  When  the 
Msinaluke  Beys  entered  this  defile,  the  gates  at 
both  end  were  closed,  and  soldiers  previously  sta- 
tioned for  that  object,  contmenccd  firing  ujwn  these 
unsuspecting  victims  of  a  treacherous  design. — 
One  Bey  all >ne  escaped  from  the  honiblf  ambus- 
cade. 

The  Pacha,  a  few  years  afterward?,  replied  to  on 
allusion  made  to  this  dreadful  massacre,  that  it 
would  appear  in  history,  along  with  the  execution 
the  Duke  d'Engliein,  by  the  great  chieftain  who 
had  then  fille<J  the  world,  with  the  military  glory 
of  France. 

An  anecdote  comewhat  ludicroaa,  conoected 
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with  thii  tragic  aceno,  may  conrey  eome  idea  of 
the  indifference  with  which  human  life  >»  regard- 
ed  in  the  east,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Orientals  to 
human  blood.  Art  European  Consnl  asked  an 
officer  of  the  Pacha,  who  was  witness  to  the  ma. 
Mcre,  if  his  Jeelinga  were  not  shocked.  ••Yes." 
he  replied,  "  it  was  a  pity  to  see  so  many  em- 
broidered dresses,  rolling  in  the  dirt."  Another 
anecdote  is  told  at  Constantinople,  of  a  Reis  Ef- 
fendi,  whe  hod  lost  his  favorite  Circassian  by  the 
plague.  Tiie  Dragoman  of  the  Austrian  inter- 
nuacio,  during  an  official  visit  to  his  Excell«ncy, 
expresssd  himseU  in  terms  of  condolence,  lor  ihe 
painful  event.  "  Yea  it  waa  a  great  loss,"  said 
the  Effeadi,  "  my  khanum  cost  me  one   hundred 

puraea."  ,  ,     « 

The  sueoessful  expedition  of  the  Pacha,  against 
the  Wahabies  of  Arabia,  the  formidable  enemies 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  established  bis  reputation  as 
a  warrior,  hi«  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
sublime  Porte,  and  of  the  whole  Moslem  world, 
and  secured  his  uninterrupted  possession  of 
Egypt.  The  war  was  concluded  in  1813,  by  the 
capture  of  Deraieh,  the  Wahaba  capital,  and  of 
their  Chief  Abdullah.ebn.Soukoud.  The  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  had  been  committed  to  Tous- 
souin  Pacha,  was  subsequently  entrusted  to  Ibra- 
him Pacha, Mohammed  All's  eldest  son.  By  him 
the  war  waa  brought  to  a  cluse,and  Abdallahebn. 
Souhoud  was  sent  to  the  Sultan,  under  the  charge 
of  Itmael  Pacba,  together  with  the  few  remain- 
ing objects  of  value,  which  was  recov«r»d  from 
among  those  which  Souhoud's  father  had  plun- 
dered from  the  sacred  shrines  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Of  these  tlie  most  remarkable  was  a 
copy  of  the  Korau,  so  small  as  to. have  rivalled 
the  liliad  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  earned 
about  his  person.  There  were  also  pearls  and 
precious  stones  of  unknown  value,  which  pious 
veneration  had  bestowed  as  votive  offerings,  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  Abdallah-cbii-Souhoud 
was  presented  in  chains  at  the  foot  of  his  sover- 
eign, and  Mohammed  Ali  had  interceded  in  his 
favor,  for  imperial  clemency.  Sulton  Mahmoud 
waa  relentless  towards  the  chief  of  an  heretical 
sect,  which  had  for  so  many  years  defied  his  au. 
thority,  desecrated  the  holy  places  of  the  Proph- 
et, and  interrupted  the  annual  pilgrimages  of  the 
Moslem  world,  to  the  venerable  Cauba,  the  wa. 
tera  of  Zemtem,  and  the  sacred  sepulchre  at  Me. 
dina.  Souhoud  was  publicly  decapitated  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  |he  opan  square,  which  may  now 
be  seen  by  the  traveller,  between  the  Porte  of 
Sublimity  and  the  Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia. 

The  Wahabies,  as  a  religious  sect,  have  the 
same  reference  to  the  Mahommedan  religion, 
which  Socinianism  has  to  Carisiianity.  The 
founder,  Abd-ul-Wahab,  waa  born  in  the  last  cen. 
lury,  and  after  having  studied  divinity  at  Medina, 
and  in  the  Medreaaekt,  or  theological  schools  of 
Bagdad, Bassorah  and  Iapahan,ha  began  to  preach 
the  novel  doctrine,  that  the  Prophet  Mahom- 
mod  was  but  a  mere  man,  and  that  to  invoke  him 
wih  other  saints,  was  idolatry,  and  was  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Koran.  He  adhered  religiously 
to  the  text  of  the  sacred  book,  but  rejected  all  tra- 
ditions, Hodith  and  the  coumentaries  of  the 
Imama  or  doctors.  He  contended  that  Mussul- 
mans must  be  brought  back  to  tho  original  spirit 
of  the  Koran,  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  God,  in 
hia  undivided  unity.  In  this  spirit,  he  forbade  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  invocation  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  use  of  luxuries,  tobacco,  opium,  silk, 
and  jewels.  Following  the  example  of  the  Pro- 
phet, he  propogated  his  doctrines  with  the  sword, 
and  the  arra<es  of  his  successors  marched  upon 
Mecca  and  Medina,  destroyed  those  venerable 
shrines,  and  robbed  them  of  the  unnumbered  vo. 
tivc  offsrings,  with  which  they  bad  been  enriched 
by  piety  and  devotion. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  this  warlike  sect, 
w'hieh  had  for  a  long  while  contemned  the 
spiritual,  and  defied  the  temporal,  authority  of  the 
Sultan. 

Relieved  from  'his  formidable  enemy.  Mohana. 
med  Ali  was  now  at  liberty  to  pubjugate  the 
southern  provinces  of  Nubia,  Scnnaar,  and  Kor- 
dofao.  These  countriea  had  for  a  long  time, 
b«an  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt.  He  accordingly,  in  1820, 
■•nt  an  expedition  of  four  thuusaodmen,  to  those 
countrias,  under  the  command  of  his  second  son, 
ismael  Pacha,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 


(hose  ttxtensive  provinces,  with  w^iich  Egypt  has 
always  had  an  important  commerce.  It  was  this 
expedition,  which  our  countryman,  Engliah,  ac. 
companied.  Kkalil  Agha  ot  New  York,  was  al- 
80  attached  to  the  army.  We  have  another  in. 
stance  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Americans, 
in  one.  who  is  at  this  moment.  Governor  of  a  Dis- 
trict,  within  the  territories  of  the  Indian  Prince, 
Runjeet  Sing. 

The  Greek  revolution  commenced  about  this 
time,  and  Mohammed  Ali  prepared  to  obey  his 
Sultan's  firmans,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  troops, 
ships,  and  money.  Whilst  he  opposed  the  move, 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributed  his  efTorta 
towards  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion,  it 
must  be  said  in  lionor  of  his  humanity,  and  in 
praise  of  bis  enlightened  policy,  that  he  did  not 
imitate  the  massacre  (<f  iheM  unfortunate  subjects, 
who  were  residing  at  Constantinople.  No  Greek 
subject  in  Egypt  was  molested,  and  those  who  fled 
to  that  country  were  protected. 

The  friends  oi  Greece,  in  Europe,  did  not  so 
much  fear  the  hostilities  of  the  Sulian,  aa  of  the 
Pacha,  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  It  is 
believed  that  this  sentiment  induced  some  of  the 
grsater  cabinets  to  hold  out  to  the  Pacha  the 
possibility  of  his  independence,  to  withdraw  him 
from  combined  operations  with  the  Porte. — 
Whether  he  distrusted  Christian  diplomacy,  or 
was  content  to  enjoy  his  de  facto  independence, 
he  yet  continued  to  furnish  the  principal  means 
of  operation  against  the  Morea.  The  policy  of 
European  cabinets  was  fur  once  imperfectly  un 
derstood,  anp  pertinacity  caused  tbe  loss  of  the 
Fgyptian  squadron  at  Navarino,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  legions  from  tho  pen. 
insula. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  in  1828, 
by  the  Sultan,  was  made  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  its  result  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  that  advice.  Causes  of  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  towards  his  Pacha  continued  to 
multiply  in  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  ;  which  found 
ostensible  motives  in  the  attack  which  Moham- 
med Ali  made  upon  Abdallah  Pacha  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  in  1831.  Tlie  uiimediate  origin  of  this  war 
was  the  proieciion  which  the  Pacha  of  Acre  gave  to 
the  fugitive  subji;cis  of  Egypu  Moliainmed  Ali 
asked  not  the  iuleiveulioivoftia^.Potte,  although  he 
was  equally  its  vassal  witJi  Aljdallah  Paclia.  On 
the  refusal  of  the  Paclia  to  obey  the  mandate  of  tlie 
Porte,  and  to  wiUidraw  his  troops  from  Syria,  he 
was  officially  denounced  by  the  Sultan  as  a  rebel 
and  outlaw.  This  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  the  Caliph  or  head  of  Islam,  has  as  much  force 
now,  as  had  tJiat  of  the  Pope  in  the  feudal  ages. 

The  Sultan  sent  his  forces  into  Syria,  under  com- 
mand of  Hussein  Pacha,  Beglerbeg  of  Anatolia,  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Hussein 
was  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  driven  from  Da- 
mascus to  Horns,  thence  to  Alej)iK>,  and  across  the 
Taurus  to  Koniah.  At  tliis  place  the  Grand  Viz- 
ier, Reshid  Mehemit  Pacha,  was  made  prisoner,  in  a 
sanguinary  action,  and  tlie  whole  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan became  deinoralizecL  Ibrjhim  Pacha  might 
have  marched  upon  Constantinople,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  an  armed  Russian  force,  to  protect 
the  capital,  and  for  the  interference  of  European 
diplomacy. 

In  the  city  ot  Kutahieh,  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  the  commissioners,  envoys  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  concluded  an  armistice 
and  convention,  for  the  c  vac  nation  of  AnatolL-t. 
By  this  convention,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  Porte, 
Mahommed  Ali  received  his  confirmation  to  the 
whole  of  Syria,  comprising  the  fou^Pachalicks  of 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  Saida,  tt^ether 
with  tlie  province  of  Adana,  which  is  of  primary 
importance  to  Egypt  on  account  of  its  timber.  The 
news  of  peace  was  received  at  Alexandria,  with 
demonstrations  of  public  joy,  and  were  attended 
with  every  species  of  festivity.  The  Pacha  was 
compared  to  the  "Alexander  of  ttco  horns." 

The  negotiations  that  took  i>lace,  and  diplom:itic 
notes  lliat  passed  between  Mohnmmed  Ali  and  Ad- 
miral the  B  iron  de  Roussin,  einbassAdor  of  France 
at  the  Porte,  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  for- 
mer. He  replied,  in  answer  tu  the  requisition  of 
the  Baron  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Anatolia, 
"  is  not  this  prorwuncing  against  me  a  sentence  of 
political  death?  But  I  feel  confident  that  France 
and  England  will  not  deny  me  justice.  They  will 
acknowledge  my  rights.  Their  honor  is  opposed  to 
this  step.    But  if  I  am  unhappily  deceived  in  thi 


expectation,  I  will  submit  myself,  under  such  cir- 
cumsunces,  to  the  will  of  God  :  and  prtferrmgan 
honorable  death  to  igtunniny,  joyfully  devote  myself 
to  the  cause  of  my  nation,  Impny  to  consecrate  to 
it  the  last  breatli  of  my  life.  Upon  this  I  am  de. 
temiined,  and  history  offers  more  Uian  ODC  example 
of  a  similar  iinmolation." 

Mohammed  Ali  is  now  in  the  undisputed  po*- 
sflMion  of  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Hedjax  of  Arabia. 
Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  the  important  Is- 
land  Candia.  That  he  will  transmit  h.s  power 
and  empire    unimpaired    to  his  successor  m   the 

dynasty,  his   past  history  justifies   the  belief, 

When  he  was  invited  to  take  supreme  command 
in  Egypt,  thirty  yean  ago,  he  said,  "  I  have  now 
conquered  this  country  with  the  sword,  and  by  tbe 
sword  will  I  preserve  it  I" 

Mohammed  Ali  is  in  perroo  of  middling,  or 
rather  low  stature.  He  is  now  in  his  sixty. sev- 
enth year,  and  possesses  a  constitution  sound  and 
vigorous.  Hu  tcatures  are  nut  those  of  the  0«. 
manii,  of  Constantinople,  where  one  may  fre-_ 
quenily  find  the  ^ait -iJeal  of  manly  beauty. — 
The  |Tarter  face,  with  its  high  cbeekbooe, 
small  eyes,  and  general  flatness,  which  are  pe- 
culiaily  his,  have  been  lost  among  tho  Otto- 
mans, of  the  capital,  by  their  marriages  with  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  or  the  more  languishing  beau- 
ties of  Circassia  and  Georgia.  His  dark  gray 
eyes  beam  brighly  with  genius  and  inteltigeoee. 
and  his  manners  would  be  marked  with  more 
dignity,  had  they  more  repose.  It  would  be 
difficult  not  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  superior 
man,  when  one  is  addressing  Mohammend  Ali. 
His  dress,  unlike  that  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  is  not 
of  the  nizam,  or  reform.  He  still  wears  the  lur- 
ban,  which  the  Sultan  has  abandoned,  and  this 
uso  of  a  most  graceful  head-dress  will  be  approv. 
ed  by  all  persons  of  good  uste.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  the  east.  His  dress  is  of  plain 
olive  colored  cloth,  withoat  embellishmeDi  or 
decoration.  At  his  s.de  i»  always  suspended  a 
curved  scimitar. 

The  Pacha  is  an  early  riser,  and  of  abstemi. 
ous  habits.  At  the  break  of  day  he  performs 
his  orisons,  and  at  sunrise,  he  repaira  to  hia  di- 
van, lor  the  transaction  of  business.  After  suu. 
set  he  dines,  and  retires  to  his  harem,  where  he 
either  reads  himself,  or  reclines  on  an  ottoman, 
whilst  one  of  his  favorite  Sultanas,  the  daughter 
of  a  mufti,  and  an  accomplished  woman,  reads 
to  him,  by  his  instruction.  He  has  lately  bcca 
engaged  in  reading  Montesquieu'a  esprit  des  Uix, 
every  successive  sheet  of  which  is  prepared  in 
manuscript  by  the  translator,  is  uken  by  him  te 
his  harem,  and  becomes  the  occupation  ot  relax, 
aiion  of  his  eveniiiit.  Machiavelli  he  read 
some  years  ago,  and  the  code  Napoleon  is  now 
the  ebject  ot  his  deepest  study  and  reflection. 

This  fhort  sketchuf  the  eventful  life  of  Mobam. 
med  Ali,  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  the  wondeKui 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced  into  £- 
gypt,  nor'the  more  wonderful  personal  superin- 
tendence, which  he  exercises  overe\ery  deprrt- 
ment  of  the  arts,  and  every  branch  of  industry. — 
It  is  hoped,  that  the  impetus  which  he  has  given 
to  civilization  will  not  be  checked,  and  that  if  his 
dejure  independence  should,  in  any  nanner,  eoo- 
trtbate  to  this  desirable  object,  tbe  conflicting 
interests  of  European  and  the  Turkish  cabineu, 
may  be  conciliated,  and  be  directed  to  concur  in 
such  an  acknowledgment.  .  .    ,....„.. 

Mourning. — In  Euro^ie,  black  is  generally  «is«d 
because  it  rep  esents  darkne.>(s,  unto  which  death  is 
like,  as  it  is  a  privation  of  life.  In  China,  white  is 
used,  because  they  hope  tbe  dead  are  in  heaven,  tlie 
place,  of  pui  ity.  In  Egyfrt  yellow  is  used,  because 
It  represents  the  decaying  of  trees  and  flowers 
whidi  become  yellow  as  they  die  away.  In  Ethi- 
opia, brown  is  used,  because  it  denotes  the  color  of 
tlie  earth  from  whence  we  came,  and  to  which  we 
return.  In  seine  parts  of  Turkey  blue  is  used  bt- 
cauae  it  represents  tlie  sky,  where  tliey  hope  the 
dead  are  gone ;  but  in  other  parts  purple  and  violet, 
because  being  a  mixture  ot' black  and  blue,  it  reprf- 
senU*,  as  it  were,  sorrow  on  one  hide,  ami  hojit  cmi 
tlie  other. 


I 


A  person  near  London  recently  attempted  to 
walk  7  miles  in  60  minutes,  and  lost  his  wager  by 
30  seconds.  He  had  9  minutts  37  seconds  to  do 
the  last  mile  in,  but  his  strength  was.  over  tasked^ 
and  he  failed  in  the  auempt.         ~-  .;«7;  ^         .  -  : . 
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.VeehanUal  SkiU  of  the  Ancient  EgypHant.—Tha 
iiiiier  chamber  contains  subjects  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  diversified  kind.  Among  these,  on  the 
left  (entering),  are  cabinet  makers,  carpenters,  rope 
makers,  and  sculptors,  some  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  levelling  and  squaring  a  stone,  and  others  in  nn- 
ishing  a  sphinx,  with  two  colossal  statue-s  of  the 
king.  The  whole  processor  brick-mnkin":  is  also 
introduced.  Others  urc  employed  in  heating  a 
liquid  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  wliich  nre  oj)j>licd, 
on  either  side,  a  p.iir  of  l>ellows.  Tiiesc  nre  work- 
ed by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing'  and  pressing 
them  alternately,  while  he  piills  <ip  Pi""!'  fxhau.sled 
skin  bv  a  string  he  holds  in  liis  hand.  In  one  in- 
stance'the  man  has  left  the  bellows,  but  they  arc 
raised,  as  if  full  of  nir,  which  would  imply  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  valve.  Another  singular  fact  is  learnt 
from  these  fi-escos — their  acquaintance  with  the  use 
of  glue — which  is  heated  on  the  fire,  and  spread, 
with  a  thick  brush,  on  a  level  })iece  of  board.  One 
of  the  workmen  then  applies  two  pieces  of  dift'er- 
ent  colored  wood  to  each  other,  and  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  decitle  that  glue  is  here  intended  to 
be  represented  rather  than  a  varnish  or  color  of  any 
kind. — [Wilkinson's  General  View  of  Egypt. 

PrhieipUs  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. — Let  us 
briefly  review  the  different  processes  through  which 
the  cotton  goes,  in  its  conversion  into  cloth,  all  of 
which  are  performetl  in  many  of  the  large  spinning 
and  weaving  mills.  The  cotton  is  brought  to  the 
mill  in  bags,  just  as  it  is  received  from  Americii, 
Egypt,  or  India ;  and  it  is  then  stowed  in  ware- 
houses, being  arranged  according  to  the  countries 
from  whicli  it  muy  come.  It  j);isses  through  the 
willow,  the  sciitching-machine,  and  the  sjjreading- 
mscliine,  in  oi-der  to  be  oj)ened,  cleaned  asid  evenly 
sprc:id.  By  the  cnrding-engine  the  fibres  arc  combed 
out  and  Kiid  purallel  to  each  other,  and  the  ilecce  is 
compressed  into  a  sliver.  The  sliver  is  repeatedly 
drawn  and  doubled  in  the  drawing  franii",  more 
perfectly  to  strengthen  the  filjres,  and  to  equalize 
the  grist.  The  roving-frame,  by  rollers  and  spin- 
dles, prmluces  a  coarse  and  loose  thread,  which  the 
mule  or  throstle  spins  into  yarn.  To  make  the 
warp,  the  twist  is  transferred  fri>m  cops  to  bobbins 
by  the  winding  machine,  and  from  the  bobbins  to 
the  warping-mill  to  a  cylindrical  beam.  This  beam 
being  taken  to  the  dressing  machine,  the  warp  is 
sized,  dressed  and  wound  niton  the  ^veaving  lx»am. 
The  latter  is  then  placed  in  the  power-loom,  by 
which  machine,  the  shuttle  being  jjrovided  with 
cops  of  weft,  the  cloth  is  woven.  Such,  with- 
out entering  too  much  into  the  mimuia<,  are  the 
processes  by  which  the  vegcl*ible  wck)1  is  con- 
verted into  a  woven  fabric  of  great  beauty  and 
delicacy ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ope- 
rations are  numerous,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
performed  by  nnchinerj-,  witliout  the  help  of  hu- 
man hands,  except  merely  in  translerring  the 
material  from  one  niacliine  to  nnollier.  It  is  by 
iron  fingers,  tcetli,  and  wheels,  moving  witli  ex- 
haustless  energy  and  devouring  speed,  that  the  cot- 
ton is  opened,  cleaned,  sj>re  id,  carded,  drawn, 
roved,  spun,  wound,  war}>ed,  dressed,  and  woven. 
The  various  machines  are  proportioned  to  eacli 
other  in  regard  to  their  capability  of  work,  aiul 
they  are  so  placed  in  tJie  mill  as  to  allo^v  the  mate- 
rial to  be  carried  from  stage  to  stage  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  Alfare  moving  at  once,  the 
operations  chasing  each  other ;  and  all  derive  their 
motion  from  the  mighty  engine,  winch,  firmly 
seated  in  the  lower  part  oV  the  building,  ami  appa- 
rently fed  with  wat'T  and  fuel,  toilsihrough  the 
day  with  the  strength  jierha]);,  of  a  hundrod  horses. 
Men,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  merely  to  attend  on 
this  wonderful  &«?ries  of  mechanLxm,  to  supply  it 
with  work,  to  oil  its  joints,  and  to  check  its  slight 
and  unfrcquent  irregularities; — eachworkni:m  ji'cr- 
forming,  or  rather  superintending,  as  much  work 
as  could  have  been  done  by  two  or  three  hundred 
m«n  sixty  years  ago!  At  the  approacli  of  dark- 
ness this  building  is  illuminated  by  jets  of  flame, 
whose  brilliance  mimics  the  light  of  day,— the  pro- 
duce of  an  invisible  vapor,  gcncntcd  on  the  spot. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  inventions 
have  been  made  within  the  last  seventy  years,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  coiion'  n"iill  pre- 
smts  the  mast  striking  ex.imple  (jf  tlio  dominion 
obtained  by  hum  in  science  over  the  [x)w<is  of 
nature  of  wliich  modern  times  p;iii  l)...»st.  Th.t 
this  vast  aggregate  of  important  discoveries  and 
inventions  shoiUd,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  proceeded  from  English  genius,  must  be  a 
reflection  hiehly  satisfactory  to  every  Englishman. 
— [Baines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures.] 


Platina. — By  a  report  in  the  Berlin  State  Ga. 
zette  on  the  subject  of  platina,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  oi  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the 
Ural  Mountaina,  from  the  summer  of  1824  to 
January  1834,  waa  230  quintals,  two  third*  of 
which  eonsistcd  of  pure  metal.  Of  thi»,  about 
153  quintals  were  coined,  amountini;  to  a  sum  a 
little  exceeding  8  million  rubles.  But  little  rev. 
cnue  had  been  derived  from  the  mines,  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  establishments.  The  coin  is  said 
to  have  thus  far  preserved  an  exact  mean  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

Chrittianity  in  JerHBaUm, — A  Protestant 
church  has  been  established  at  Jerusalem. — 
[There  have  been  Catholic  chapels  in  Jerusalem 
lor  more  than  six  hundred  years.] 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  tt  WARD,  Proprietor*  of  (he  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
whncU,  chairs  and  Icnees,  and  every  other  Jeacription  ol 
car-ling*  re'iuireii  l»r  railr(>a(<a.  R-ly  16614 

STKPUEflSONt 

Builder rf  a  ittpe-iur  style  oj  Paaaengei  Cars  foi  Bail- 
roait. 

No.  S04  Eliznbcih«treet,  nearBleeckerstreet, 
New-York. 
B3- RAILROAD    rOMTAMES   would    do    well  to 
examine  lliciie  Car;  :  a  t^pccinien  of  whicli  may  be  set  n 
on  ihat  part  oftne   Kew-York  and  Harltem   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  Jloit 

NOTICE  TO  JUANVFACTVRBRS. 

53"  SIMON  FaIU.MAN.  01  ihe  villiive  ol  Lanoiuc 
burij;h,  In  ihe  county  ul  Kenaselaer,  and  a'alc  oTNew 
York,  has  invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  lor 
making  Wrought  NaiU  with  srjuaru  points.  Thii^  machine 
will  n:abe  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  Isriy  lOd  nails 
in  a  niin'ite,  and  in  the  same  proportiun  larger  sizes, 
even  tu  spikes  lor  aliips.  The  nail  Is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  beine  cicnc  hed  is  good  and  sure  One  horse 
power  is  sutficicnt  to  dilve  one  machine,  aed  may  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  lor  Hri vine  machinery  is  in 
operation  Salil  Knirntan  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  tu  uny  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them 
as  soon  as  they  tnuy  he  niu'io,  and  on  the  inusi  reasonable 
terms.  He  alsodesires  tu  sell  one  hallofhUpaient  right 
lor  the  U6U  (il'suid  ii^achinee  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  dean ing-  /iiriher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  tu  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the   rillairc  of   Lanrin^bargh. 

AngUHt  1.5.  1633.     A29irR'vlfcF 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

5)Cr  Tlie  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  otfcT.for 
■ale  or  lease  their  well  known  establishment,  stiuated  one 
mile  fr.>in  Koston.    Tlie  iniprovementi  consist  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  House,  50  teex  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  nrcensary  niacbinrry  formakiug  boilers  for  L^camolive 
and  other  steam  Engines 

No  3.  Blaektmitk't  Shop,M[tet  by  20.  fitted  «iib  cranes 
for  heavy  wnrk. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  House,  54  feet  by  35, used  for  putting 
togmher  liocomotive  Kngiueg.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  tbc  United  Slates  have  l>een  put  in  thisestabltsb 
Dient. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  bulMing,  covered  with  sinte, 
IiW  feet  by  46,  cnntaininf!  two  wxtcr-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  !<lu>p,  filled  with  lathes,  &c  ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Kollini;  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  [ler  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Uaniineis,  one  of  which  is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  wattr-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
riur  \^i  horee  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  diapeni*d 
With :  and  a  vuricly  of  otiicr  machinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  Foundry,  60  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven.  Cranes,  to.  fined 
for  tht  largest  work.  Attached  to  th«-  Faundiy  iis  a  large 
ware  hpuM!,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presides,  L>oconiotive  and  other  Stenm  Engineiie 
I>ead  MillttolU,  Gcering,  l$liaft«,  Sioveg,  Graiej,&c.  &c. 
These  were  made  of  the  roo>t  durable nialirialH,  under  tlie 
direction  of  a  very  srieniiflc  and  praciicsJ  Engineer,  and 
are  Kuppo.-'ed  to  be  of  great  vali»^. 

No.  6.  A  t>uiidlng,65  feel  by  3ff, containing  a  larreMack 
of  cliluineys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  CastSieef.  This 
building  is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding- bouse,  and  can 
ar.coBimodate  a  large  iiuml:er  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  >oom«,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry.  room  torjcleaning  castings,  «  large  loft  furaiorinj  pat 
terns,  etable  for  two  horses,  &c.  4cc. 

The  above  cst.nbli>limeMt  .'leing  (,n  iid«  water,  presents 
greater  advantajies  for  some  kindit  of  bu«ine««  than  any 
other  In  the  United  fc'tates.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
fnim  vessels  in  ihe  linrbors  of-Bejtnn,  lu  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  2.1  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
blishnier.l;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
forfrceing  the  Dry  Hock  at  the  Navy  Y  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  t'.ir  Itailroad  wurit  Is  excolleni,  bein"  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providrnr.'anrt 
Worcester  Uailrnnd^.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankei',"  now 
running  on  theluiler  road,  and  the  "Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  o!  Penn.ylvania,  were  built  at  ih.-sr  works. 
With  tbc  Patterns  and  Mnciiinery  now  In  tho  premises,  13 
Locomotives  and  a«  many  teuderf ,  bei^ides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggun.1,  could  b«  made  per  aniiajn. 

For  terms,  apply  m 

TH08.  J.  ECKLEY,  Treas'.  4c.,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBlfRT  RAL8TON,  Jr.,  PMlsdelpbls. 

Bostan,  Dec  80,  ItfH' 


RAIL.ROAD  CAR  "WRKKLS  AND  BOXK8 

AND  OTHER  RAILaOAD  CASTINGS.  * 

t3~  Also.  AXLES  furnished  ami  fined  to  wheeja 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paierson,  K.J.  AH  orders  a^- 
drcsseii  to  the  snbsclbrrs  at  Patercon,  or  60  W.-iij 
street, NcW'Yerk,  will  he  promptly  attsixledto. 
Also,  CAR  SPRlNO». 
Also,   Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Ja  ROGKRJI.  KETCHUM  hCBOSVFN'OR 

PATENT  HAHMBRKD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD   SPIKES. 

J3"  Rttiiro  ad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  uaile  full  size  under  the  hcid, 
80  as  nu(  to  admit  water. 

Ordeia  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA5TU3  COR- 
NING Ic  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER.  at  the 
Factory.  Troy.  N.  Y. eepi.l8-ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

95  tons  of  1    inch  by  i  inch,  ^      Flat  Bar*  In  lengths  n 

14  to  16  feet,  counter  sunit 
holes,  emlscut  at  an  an^le 
of  4o  degrees,  with  sfl,. 
cing  plates  and  naiU  to 
suit. 


300 

40 

SOU 

SOO 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do.     1^      do. 
do.     4      do.      ] 
tio.    a        do.      ; 
do.    Ji      do.      j 
soon  expected. 
SaOdo.ofEdse  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.1,  and  36  indies  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameirr 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  ii,  2$,  2},  3,  3J,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  uf  patent  iron. 

The  atK>ve  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  tu  Slate  Govern, 
menis  and  Incor|«orated  Governments,  and  ibe  Drawback 
taken  in  pan  payment.  A.  k.  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samplesolall  thedifTerentkiiidsol  Railr, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedges.  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  ui<c 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  ezhihitid  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  tliem.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

{^  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranied. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Inatru- 
menu,  manufactured  and  soidby 

£.  It  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street. 

J31  6t  coraer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SVRVEVINO  AND    ENOIHEERINO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

113-Tkc  Bubscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i  ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  custruciiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manafaciured  in  the  Uriled  Stales;  s«vcral  of 
which  are  emit cly  iieu) .  among  which  sie  an  Iinpioved 
Compass,  wlih  a  Teltscnpe  attttchcd,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  u»t  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroatt  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  U'lniumeter 
attached,  particularly  .ndapied  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

.':    :!! '-'  Malhemaiica!  Instiument  Maker, 

Nu.  »  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ThefuMowing  recommendations  arc  retipecilully  sub- 
mitted to  F.ngineers,  Surveyors,  and  oihers  interested. 

Baltimore,  II139. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries respectingthe  ig^irumtnis  man- 
ufactured by  ihce,  now  in  use  oi>  the  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cliecrfuily  furnish  thee  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  |>ogees9ion 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  iliy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  nundierin  the  service  ol  the 
Eiieinect  and  Grailuaticn  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  facmeeJed  but  little  repairs,  excapi  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  cifthc^kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  ihat  thy  pattcrna  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by.  my  assistants  generally,  10 
any  otherc  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  aoy  other descripiioo  ot  Goniometer  that  we  have  yei 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  ihi^  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arer»r- 
sing  telescope,  in   place  of  tlie  vsne  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  de&ire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Comjass.    It  is  indeed  the  mostcora- 
pletelT  adapted  tn  lateral  angles  of  any  sini)>le  and  cheap 
rnsiiumcnt  ih3i  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prclerred  to  all  otherr  now  in  u:r  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  beashiinly 
appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  Irirnd, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'torComtructJon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiuoad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Huvine  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  mucli  superior  to  any  oihei  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  stich  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend iito  Kneineersand  Surveyors. 

E.  II.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  Fel  ruary,  1633. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  med  tnstriimenii'  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  I'liiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  comtdned 
ths  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  cammoii  Leva)., 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Bailroadd,  and  caq  recr>inoiend  tbem  t«  the 
noties  of  Engineers  ss  prsierabis  loaojothtrsfortkM 
piirposs.  -,'; 

*^  HSNRT  R.CAMPBELL,  Cng.rhllad. 

mil/  Osrouflt.  and  Ifocrisi.  iUllnat 
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NEW-YORK,  HAY  2.  1835. 

To    CoRBESPONi^KiiiTS.  —  OuF    esteemed 

Triend,  L W ,  will  very  much  oblige 

us  by  couimunicnting  the^esiift  of  bis  ex- 
perience. He  should  not  withhold  from  the 
general  fund,  his  share  of  the  contribution, 
because  he  happens  not  to  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  language  of 
his  adopted  country. 

It  is  the  facts,  and  useful  information, 
which  his  long  experience  enables  hitn  to 
give,  and  not  the  well  turned  sentences  of 
a  polished  scholar,  tliat  we  desire  him  to 
furnish  us  with.  Let  him,  then,  and  others 
also,  give  to  the  world,  through  the  columns 
of  our  Journal,  the  benefit  of  a  well  spent 
life  in  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  *•  WRy«"  of  their  native,  or  adopted 
country. 

Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Railroad 
CoxFANT.— The  capital  stock  ($600,000,) 
having  been  readily  subscribed  on  the 
opening  of  the  books,  the  first  directors 
named  in  the  charter,  consisting  of  Stephen 
Warren,  Geo.  R.Davis,  Le  Grand  Cannon, 
Jonas  C.  Heart,  John  Paine,  Elias  Pattison, 
Erastos  Corning,  Lewis  Benedict,  John 
Townsend,  John  Knickerbacker,  Geo.  W. 
Kirtland,  G.  M.  Davison,  and  Harman 
Gansevoort,  organized  on  the  20th  ult.  by 
the  appointment  of  the  following  officers, 
who  hold  until  the  first  election  of  the  stock- 
holders in  June  next :  Stephen  Warren, 
President ;  G.  M.  Davison,  Vice  President ; 
John    Paine,    Secretary ;   John   Delafield,* 

*  ApDointei  a  director  in  place  of  P.  J.  H.  Myers, 
4ece«Ma.  ,         ,,     .;  .  _     . 


Treasurer  and  Register  of  Transfers.     Of- 
fice in  New-York. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Directors  to  cause  this  work  to  be  com- 
menced and  completed  without  delay.  The 
length  of  the  road  extending  from  Sarato 
ga  Springs  to  Whitehall,  wifl  be  about  40 
miles,  over  a  very  favorable  country,  not 
requiring  stationary  power.  It  will  form 
an  important  link  in  ttie  great  thoroughfare 
from  north  to  south ;  and  when  finished  will, 
with  the  Laprairic  and  St.  Johns,  and  Balti- 
more and  Washington  railroads,  now  in 
progress,  afford  an  uninterrupted  commu- 
nication by  steam  between  Quebec  and 
Washington  city,  a  distance  of  more  than 
800  miles  !  With  such  a  facility,  the  north, 
ern  travel,  already  heavy,  win  \>e  greatly 
augmented,  the  intercourse  with  Cnnada  in. 
creased,  and  the  "  northern  lour"  to  sum- 
mer visitants  rendered  double  attractive. 
Indeed,  when  the  Springs,  Lake  George, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec,  can  all  be  reached  by 
steam,  who  will  not  be  tempted  tovisit  them  ? 
Certainly  the  road  in  question  can  hardly 
prove  otherwise  than  n  valuable  and  grow- 
ing investment. 

Delaware  and  Atlantic  Railroad. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  the  book*  f^r  receiving  subscriptions 
to  the  residue  of  thR  Stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  under  the  Supplementary  Act,  granting  the 
Company  iho  privilege  of  continuing  tlieir  Road  trom 
its  present  termination  at  New  Lisbon,  to  a  point  on 
the  Atlantic  between  Barnegat  and  Tuckert«>»,  will  be 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  from  10  to  3 
o'clock,  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  ;  on  Friday,  the  22d,  from  S  to  5  o'clock, 
at  the  house  of  Wca.  Arnel,  in  the  Bon>ugh  of  Borden- 
town ;  and  on  Tupsd.ay,  ttie  26th  inst.,  from  10  to  6 
o'clock,  at  Falkenburg's  Hotel,  in  the  Town  of  Mana- 
hawking,  Monmouth  Co.  Subscribers  to  the  above 
Stock  will  acquire  equal  rights  w  ilh  il»e  present  Stock- 
holders, to  tlrnt  part  of  the  Road  already  completed 
and  now  in  successful  operation,  extending  a  distance 
of  14  miles  from  the  Delaware  River  to  New  Lisbon. 
The  sum  of  f  5  on  each  Share  is  required  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  subscribing.  ,      ... 

John  Chambers,       "]  ffJ     '■   • 

James  N«wbold, 
V'      ,         Thomas  Haines,        >  Cominii»sJoners. 

V..-'      Joseph  Smith,  1 

-  :^.K''-^i       Watson  Newbold,  J 
Springfield,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1835. 

On  Canal  Navigation,  bv  John  Mac- 
NKiL,  Esq. — We  have  been  favored  by  a 
scientific  gentleman  of  this  city  with  a  trea. 
tise  on  the  subject  of  canal  navigation,  or 
the  '♦  resistance  of  water  to  the  passage  of 
boats  on  canals,"  by  John  Macneill,  Eisq., 
member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  En^neers. 
London,   which  gives  a  serie*  of  results 


tkat  will  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are 
not  famffmr  with  great  speed  in  canal  navi- 
gation.  There  jure  many  persons  who  will 
require  further  evidence  before  they  will  be- 
lieve that  navigation  can  be  carried  on  on 
canals  at  the  rate  of  10  to  14  miles  per 
hour,  without  injury  to  the  banks  and  that 
too  on  a  canal  narrower  than  the  canals  of 
this  State ;  and  many  others  who  will  hardly 
credit  the  theory,  that  the  reaietance  will  be 
less  on  a  narrow  than  broad  canal ;  yet 
such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  examined  the  subject,  and  experi- 
mented upon  it.  We  iAmUI  continue  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  work. 

TIte engravings  at  page 260 are d/migimi,  figvr*  tto 
give  an  idea  of  tiie  reservoir  and  «p)a*ratus  with  whacU 
the  niimcjtMH  experiments  deticribed  in  this  number 
were  made  by  Mr.  Macnoill ;  figure  2  represent)*  the 
boats  now  in  use  on  thn  Paisley  canal — a  full  dexcrip- 
tiun  of  which  will  be  givcfi  in  our  next ;  fig.  3  Khuwa 
a  transverse  section  of  the  Paddmgton  c«nal,  tMCadlh 
.')6  £eet,  and  greatest  depth  4  fi?el  8  inches. 

The  following  is  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Macn«Jl : 

The  results  which  I  have  arrived  at  by 
experiments  are  so  much  at  variance  with 

Senertilly  rec4*ived  theoretical  deductions, 
lat  it  is  with  much  diffidence  I  submit 
these  |>ages  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  those  more  immediately  concern- 
ed in  Inland  Navigation.  The  following  ob- 
ser\'ations  are  made  with  a  hope  that  Uiose 
discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice 
may  tend  to  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  ex. 
perimental  inquiries  in  other  branches  of 
practical  science,  but  especially,  that  they 
may  lead  to  a  more  varied  and  extensive 
series  of  e.vperiments  to  asirertain  the  best 
form  of  boats,  not  only  at  the  eo«t  of  public 
companies,  whose  canal  property  may  well 
dciuand  it,  but  also  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment, who  lay  out  large  sums  in  steam 
navigation ;  for  I  trust  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  very  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  models  of  all 
ships  and  boats  which  are  not  impelled  by 
the  wind,  and  that  passengers  and  light 
goods  may  be  carried  by  canals  at  a  velocity 
hitherto  sup|>osed  to  be  impracticable. 
On  tiie  Resistance  of  Water  to  the  Passage 
of  Boats  on  Canals,  4"^- 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  resistance 
and  impulse  of  fluids  are  involved  in  such 
I  obscurity,  that  candid  investigator*  oC  tb»» 
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branch  of  science  are  compelled  to  confess, 
that  the  dissertations  of  the  physico-niathe- 
juatician  have  failed  in  utility,  and  that  even 
the  deductions  of  the  logician  have  been  al- 
most altogether  inetfectual.  The  assump- 
tions of  the  former,  from  which  proposi- 
tions have  been  deduced,  and  theories 
given  out,  are,  at  best,  founded  only  on  an 
hypothesis  ;  the  reasonings  of  the  liitter 
rest  upon  limited  experience,  and,  in  some 
cases,  ill  observed  phenomena.  And  there 
is  probably  do  branch  of  science  which  has 
so  much  engrossed  the  aftention  ot  the  phi- 
losopher,  and  from  which  so  httle  pracUcal 

good  has  resulted.  ,     ^     , 

That  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  tarllier 
the  suhject  has  been  investigated,  the  more 
difficulties  have  been  met  with,  if  not  al- 
ways  acknowledged,  few    can   venture  to 

deny.  . 

If,  in  his  zeal  for  information,  the  inqui- 
rer of  the  present  day  searches  the  shelves 
of  philosophy,  his  labor  will  terminate  in 
the  settled  conviction,  that  this  branch  of 
science  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  even  al- 
though illustrated  by  the  novel  algebraical 
calculus,  and  the  beautiful  results  derived 
from  it  by  French  ingenuity.  A  long  course 
ofpatient  experiment  will  alone  warrant  the 
adoption  of  formulae  ;  for  as  yet,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  mere  resistance  of  the  fluid,  the 
practical  application  of  the  laws  founded  by 
the  mathematician,  has  failed  in  producing 
any  form  which  will  rival  the  skiff  of  the 
Indian,  the  canoe  of  the  Esquimaux,  ur  the 
junk  of  the  Chinese. 

These  observations  apply  to  all  boats  and 
ships  impelleJ  by  any  other  force  than  the 
wind ;  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten, 
vrhilst  we  proceed  to  examine  one  particu- 
lar department,  viz.  canal  navigation.  Eve- 
ry  body  moving  in  or  upon  the  water,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  under  similar  laws  ;  and  al- 
though  the  following  results  apply  particu- 
larly to  canal  boats,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
applicable  to  every  other  body  which  has  to 
make  its  course  by  water. 

*fhe  object  imJnediately  in  view,  when 
■we  place  a  boat  or  barge  upon  water,  is  a 
good  conveyance  for  persons  and  property. 
So  is  it  when  we  place  a  wheeled  carriage 
upon  a  gravelled  road,  or  a  sledge  upon 
snow.  The  difference,  however,  in  the 
modes  of  attaining  this  object,  has  been 
most  striking.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
body  to  be  moved  has  been  rested  on  soft 
or  yielding  matter,  and  whilst,  in  the  two 
latter  cases,  no  mechanician  would  provide 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  or  the  run- 
ners of  the  sledge,  a  facility  for  cutting 
along,  immersed  in  the  softer  matter  under 
them,  the  boat-builder  seems  to  have  stu- 
died how  he  could  best  keep  his  vessel 
ploughing  her  way.  The  case  may  be  dif. 
forent  with  sea-going  vessels,  which  are 
impelled  by  the  action  of  a  wind  "on  the 
beam,"  and  ships  of  war,  with  their  decks 
ioaded  with  weighty  guns  ;  in  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  that  the  vessel  be  a  good  deal 
immersed.  Nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  even  sea.going  ships  would  not 
be  improved  by  such  a  build  as  would  ena- 
ble them  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  to  pursue  our  reductio  ad  abaurdum  : 
there  are  many  cases  in  navigation,  where 
a  sharp  "  cut-water"  shape  to  a  boat  would 
bo  as  unphilosophical  as  a  knife-edged  fel. 
loe  would  be  to  a  wheel  intended  for  pIon5h- 
ed  land.  A  cart-wheel  will,  on  grnvel^or 
other  yielding  imfter,  sink  to  the  «lf>;«T. 
mined  line  of  gravjtntion  with  ;\s  much  cer- 
tainty as  will  a  boat  upon  water;  and  a 
boat  resting  in  water  will  (according  to  the 
velocity  given  to  it,  and  the  form  of  its 
prow  and  bottom,)  rise  nearer  the  surface  of 
the  vrater,.  a*  well  aa  a  cart-wheel  will  rise 


when  put  rapidly  into  motion.  The  differ- 
ence of  density  is,  no  doubt,  much  greater 
in  one  case  than  in  the  oher  ;  but  the  wa- 
ter will  resist  the  penetration  of  the  boat  in 
the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  the  soft  gravel  or  mould  resists 
the  wheel.  Notwithstanding  a  conclusion 
80  obvious  to  those  who  know  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  the  properties  of  matter,  so 
easily  calculated  by  every  one  who  under, 
stands  any  thing  of  the  combination  of  for- 
ces,* we  find  it  has  been  neglected  in  order 
to  determine  what  law  regulates  the  move- 
ment of  a  body  immersed  to  the  same 
depth,  at  all  velocities. 

At  a  time  when  it  was   generally  held, 
that  the  resistance  to  a  vessel  in  the  water 
increased  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  the 
now   keenly  contested    luerits   of   railway 
transport,  and  canal  transport,  were  brought 
under     public     discussion.       Experiments 
were   instituted  in   order  to   confirm  this 
law  of  resistance,  but  it  occurred  to  none 
of  the  experimentalists  that,  although  they 
could  not  increase  the  density  of  the  water, 
or  harden  it,  as  has  been  done  with  roads 
for  carriages,  that  they  could  still  increase 
the  relative   resistance  of  water,  by  giving 
the  boat  such  velocity  that  her  prow  could 
not  penetrate  fast  enough,  and  thus  that 
she   should   rise  out   of  the    fluid.     They 
might  have  reasoned,  by  a  perfectly  fair 
analogy  between  conveyance  on  land  or  on 
^  snow,  and  conveyance  on  water,  and  have 
I  legitimately  concluded  that,  as  their  object 
was  not  to  cut  through  gravel,  but  to  get  on 
;  it,  in  the  one  case,  so  at  high  velocities  in 
I  the  other,  they  should  not  have  endeavored 
i  only  to  cut  through  the  water,  but  also  to 
j  raise  the  boat  to  the  surface,  and  make  her 
I  skim  thereon. 

!      Such  facts  are  obvious  to  all,  who  have 
I  seen  a  boy  make  a  thin  stone  skim  the  sur- 
1  face  of  a   lake,  —  who  have  watched  the 
I  action   of   K  cannon   ball   on   the   smooth 
sea, — who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  making 
!  any   impression  upon    the    stream    forced 
j  from   the  small  aperture  of  a  fire-engine 
I  hose-pipe,  —  or,    indeed,   who    know   any 
thing  ot  the  properties  of  matter  ;  but  they 
had  never  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  until  it  occurred   to   Mr.  Hous- 
ton, of  Johnstone  Castle,  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  light  gig-shaped  boat  upon  a  canal ; 
and  it   is   very   surprising   that   the    most 
strenuous   advocates   for   the  adoption  of 
such  boats  still   reject  the   above  facts,  as 
irrelevant.     It    matters    not    whether    the 
water  be  forced  against  the  object,  or  the 
object  be  forced  against  the  water. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1830,  Mr.  Houston 
succeeded  in  having  a  light,  long,  and 
shallow  wroughl-iron  canal  boat,  establish- 
e«l  upon  the  Ardros.san  canal,  in  Scotland, 
between  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  Since  that 
period,  such  boats  have  continued  to  run 
regularly,  conveying  about  sixty  passengers 
a  distance  of  "  twelve  miles,  at  a  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included." 
Succeeding  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boar,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
working  the  horses,  enable  us  to  state  the 
above  as  a  minimum  of  performance.  In 
the  Appendix  (A)  will  be  found  a  specifica- 
tion of  one  of  such  boats,  and  Plates  III. 


*  We  find  a  good  illustration  of  this  resistanr*^  in 
"  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden  by  Arthur  de  Ca- 
I  pell  Br(K)ker,  1727,"  p.  338  —"  The  real  superiority  of 
theskielobere  i.^  chieflv  shown  when  the  enemy  halt 
after  n  Icing  march.  Whatever  precniuion  may  thr^n 
Iw  raken,  they  are  in  ooniitant  danger  from  troops 
which  have  no  occaaion  for  path  or  road,  and  traverse 
with  iodifTerencc  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. Even  in  those  parts  where  the  ice  is  too  fbe- 
ble  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  the  skielobere  glides 
aaAls  over,  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  his  motion. 


IV.  and  V.  show  their  form  and  dimensions. 
The  following  quotation  fi«m  the  advertise- 
ments, the  truth  of  which  is  well  authen- 
ticated, shows  the  cheap  rate  of  convey- 
ance. I  ;   •;    J 

Distance.  Cabin.  Steerage. 
"Fare  between    Glasgow 

and  Paisley 8  mileB.    9d.        6d. 

Fare  between  Glasgow  and 

Johnstone 12  12  9       j 

Faer  betweeen  Paisley  and 

Johnstone 4  5  3 

Intermediate  distance  as  in  the  way-bilL 

"  The  boats,  at  times,  carry  twelve  hun- 
dred passengers  in  one  day ;  and  during 
eight  months  of  last  year,  (IQSi,)  notwith- 
standing  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  they 
conveyed  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
passengers,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiily,  month, 
ly." 

Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  in  his  "  Letter  to 
Canal  Proprietors  and  Traders,"  Bays, 
"  The  experiments  of  great  velocity  have 
been  tried  and  proved  on  the  narrowett, 
shallowest,  and  most  curved  Canal  in  Scot, 
land,  viz.  the  Ardrossan  or  Paisley  Canal, 
connecting  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the 
town  of  Paisley  and  village  of  Johnstone, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles."  The  result  has 
disproved  every  previous  theory  as  to 
difnculty  and  expense  of  attaining  great 
velocity  on  canals  ;  and  as  to  the  danger  or 
damage  to  the  banks  of  canals  by  great  ve- 
locity in  moving  vessels  along  them. 

*'  The  ordinary  speed  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  on  the  Ardrossan  canal,  has 
for  nearly  two  years  been  from  nine  to  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  although  there  are  four- 
teen journeys  along  the  canal  per  day,  at 
this  rapid  speed,  the  banks  of  the  canal 
have  sustained  no  injury.  ****** 
The  boats  are  formed  seventy  feet  in  length, 
about  five  feet  six  inches  broad,  and,  but 
for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canal, 
might  be  made  broader.  They  carry  easily 
from  seventy  to  eighty  passengers,  and 
when  required,  can,  and  have  carried  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  ten  passengers. 
The  entire  cost  of  a  boat,  and  fittings  up, 
i^is  about  £125.  The  hulls  are  formed  of 
light  iron  plates  and  ribs,  and  the  covering 
is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth.     They  are 

more  airy,  light,  and  comfortable,  than  any 
coach.  They  permit  the  passengers  to 
move  about  from  the  outer  to  the  intier 
cabin,  and  the  fares  per  mile  are  one  penny 
in  the  Jtrst,  and  three  farthings  in  the  second 
cabin.  The  passengers  are  all  carried 
under  cover,  having  the  privilege  also  of  an 
uncovered  space.  These  boats  are  drawn 
by  two  horses  (the  prices  of  which  may  be 
from  £50  to  £60  per  pair)  in  stages  of  four 
miles  in  length,  which  are  done  in  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty.five  minutes,  includ- 
ing stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  in  passen- 
gers, each  set  of  horses  doing  three  or  four 
stages  alternately  each  day.  In  fact,  the 
boats  are  drawn  through  this  narrow  and 
shallow  canal  at  a  velocity  which  many 
celebrated  engineers  had  demonstrated, 
and  which  the  public  believed  to  be  inu 
possible."  ^Ai 

Mr.  Grahame  then  proceeds  making  ap. 
parent  his  want  of  confidence  in  railways — 
"  The  entire  amount  of  the  whole  expenses 
of  attendants  and  horses,  and  of  running 
one  of  these '  boats  four  trips  of  twehre 
miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal)  or  forty- 
eight  miles  daily,  including  interest  on  the 
capital,  and  twenty  per  cent,  laid  aside 
annually  for  replacement  of  the  boats,  or 
loss  on  the  capital  therein  invested,  and  a 
considerable  sum  laid  aside  for  aceidenta 
and  replacement  of  the  horses,  is  76W.' 
some  odd  shillings,  or  taking  the  nomber 
1  of  working  days  to  be  three  hundced  and. 
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twelve  HDnually,  somnthing  under  21. 4».  3J. 
per  day,  or  a^out  lid.  per  mile.  The 
actual  cost  of  carrying  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  persons,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
(the  length  of  the  Liverpool  railwray,)  »t  a 
velocity  of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour,  on  the 
Paisley  Canal,  one  of  the  most  curved, 
narrow,  and  shallow  canals  in  Britain,  is 
therefore  just  1/.  7s.  6d.  sterling.  Such  are 
the  fects,  and  incredible  as  they  may  appear, 
they  are  fects  which  no  one  who  mquires 
can  possibJy  doubt." 

The  following  is  a  statement  I  am  ena- 
bled  to  publish  showing  the  gross  expense 
of  running  old  heavy  boats  on  the  Paisley 
canal  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
and  new  light  boats  on  the  same  canal 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  comparative  expense  per  mile ;  also 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  the  high  and 
cheap  speeds.  ...._..     - 


1 

"52 

Number    ol 
iiiilea   run 
each  day. 

£  e  . 

CSS 

1(J30*  . 

.  4 

32831 

48 

700Z.  4«.  7d. 

IW. 

1831t  . 

.  10 

79455 

vary'g 

131«.  17».  5d. 

— 

1832t  . 

.  10 

148516 

132 

218/.5*.  IW. 

low. 

The  power  of  conveyance  thus  estab. 
lished  on  the  Paisley  canal,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  and  31st  of  January,  1833,  there 
were  conveyed  in  these  boats  nearly  2,500 
passengers. 

The  number  of  passsengers  continue  to 
increase.  The  number  carried  in  April, 
1833,  was  twenty  thousand,  or  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  yearly. 

It  does,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  that 
canal  owners  in  particular,  whose  property 
was  daily  becoming  less  valuable  in  the 
share  market,  by  the  alleged  superiority  of 
railway  conveyances,  should  have  been  so 
blind  or  supine  us  to  allow  nearly  three 
years  to  pass  over,  without  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  follow  the  successful  exuinple ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  were, 
and  indeed  are  still  so  ;  although,  if  the  sys- 
tem be  H  guod  one,  and  practicable,  and  lu- 
crative, as  to  rae  it  appears  undoubtedly  to 
he,  they  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more 
happy  arrang*ement  for  keeping  up  their 
dividends,  ^nd  for  improving  their  property 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  arrived  at, 
since  tlie  commencement  of  canal  naviga- 
tioa  in  England.  In  many  situations  through- 
out  the  kingdom,  where  the  quick  transit 
of  pa8«eng«rs,  and  even  of  light  goods,  was 
of  Otmsequence,  it  would  not  only  enable 
the  canal  companies  to  compete  with  exist- 
ing turnpike  roads,  but  also  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  railways  for  general  pur- 
posea. 

We  must  suppose  that  canal  proprietors 
did  not  credit  the  various  reports  in  circu- 
lation as  to  the  speed  at  which,  the  boats 
were  drawn  upon  the  Paisley  canal,  the 
ease  with  which  horses  perform  their  work, 
aitd  the  small  surge  produced  on  the  sides 
of  the  canal.  But  even  supposing  many  of 
these  reports  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that 
false  conclusions  were  come  to  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  performance,  the  great 
points  of  speed  and  economy  were  estnb- 
iisfaed  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  inquirers. 
Had  the  facts  been  known  to  canal  propri- 
etors, we  should  have  e.vpected  the  institu- 
tion of  a  series  of  experiments  long  ere 
this,  for  ascertaining  the  actual  resistance 
of  boats  at  high  velocities,  and  under  every 

♦  These  cbargea  are  the  bare  outlaya.      ' '' 

r^]^^  cWges  include  loss  on  purchase  and  sale 
of  addttional  horses,  aud  ten  per  cent,  on  cost  of  horaes, 
biMt>  i  deposited  in  •  tXHUjnjent  ftind. 


variety  of  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  best 
form  of  boat  suited  to  these  velocities  ;  the 
height  of  the  wave  or  surge,  as  well  as  its 
character  and  effects,  and  many  other  im- 
portant features,  which  were  now  fur  tlie 
first  time  exhibited. 

It  is  most  unaccountable  why  canal  com- 
panies did  nothing  to  determine  such ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  now  be  induced 
to  institute  extensive  experiments.  The  few 
experiments  which  are  detailed  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages,  tiiough  made  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  though  they  are  conclusive  on  some 
points,  are  by  no  means  as  extensive  and 
varied  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. The  scale  of  expenses  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly limited  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  tarther,  and  others  of  still  greater 
importance  have  not,  in  consequence,  been 
undertaken,  and  remain  yet  to  be  made. 

The  energy  and  inquiring  habits  of  Mr. 
Telford  would  not  let  such  a  practically 
useful  inquiry  remain  dormant.  He  there- 
fore directed  me  to  make  some  preliminary 
experiments  on  a  small  scale,  aud  to  his  li- 
berality we  are  indebted  for  the  first  series, 
which  were  made  entirely  at  his  expense, 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence in  Adelaide  street ;  where  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  room  were  so  admirable,  and 
the  accommodation,  which  the  managers  of 
the  Gallery  always  gave  for  uninterrupted 
experiment  during  three  weeks,  was  such,* 
that  the  most  accurate  results  were  obtained 
on  a  limited  sheet  of  paper. 

Plate  (I.)  represents  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  reser\-oir  of  water  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  of  Practical  Science  in  Adelaide 
street,  with  the  apparatus  which  was  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Saxton,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  experiments.  The  straight  part  of 
the  reservoir  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  wide,  with  upright  sides.  The  wheel 
and  axle,  B  &  6,  were  of  excellent  work- 
manship ;  the  axle  on  which  the  weight 
acted  was  of  hard  wood,  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  on  which 
the  line  that  pulled  the  boats  was  coiled,  was 
of  brass,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
axis  on  which  the  wheel  and  axle  turned 
was  of  polished  steel,  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, working  in  brass.  The  pulley  or  sheeve 
F,/,  which  was  attached  to  the  tin  box  or 
can,  C  &.  c,  which  held  the  weights,  was  of 
brass,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  its  axis  was  of  steel,  with  conical  points 
working  in  brass.  The  line  used  for  the 
weight  was  of  cat-gut,  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lines  used  for  pul- 
ling the  boats  were,  in  some  of  the  experi- 
ments, of  silk,  in  others  hemp,  varyiug  in 
thickness  from  one  fortieth  to  one  twentieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tension  of  the 
line  in  each  experiment,  or  the  force  which 
was  e.xerted  on  the  boat  by  a  given  W4>ight, 
placed  in  the  bucket  C  &  c,  was  not  deter- 
mined by  calculations,  but  practically  and 
accurately  ascertained,  not  only  by  a  spring 
dial  placed  on  the  line  as  at/,  but  also  by 
an  accurate  beam  and  scales,  furnished  by 
Mr.  Simms  ;  by  which  means  any  mistake 
or  inaccuracy  in  estimating  the  quantity  of 
power,  was'  effectually  prevented.  The 
boat  is  seen  at  (a,  a,)  as  she  appeared  in  her 
passage  from  one  end  of  the  straight  canal 
to  the  other ;  the  moving  power  being  the 
weight  in  the  bucket  (  C  &,  c.)\.v<..u«     - , 

*  Every  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  experimento, 
nnd  Siiw  ilis  tacilities  with  wtiii-h  th?  Committee  aiid 
their  manager,  Mr.  Payne,  gave,  agrees  wirh  me  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  liberal  and  pliilosophical  spi- 
rit with  which  we  were  aided.  They  not  only  allowed 
a  large  portion  of  the  gallery  to  be  set  apart,  and  put 
themselves  to  considerable  inconvenience,  but  ordered 
the  free  admiskion  of  tdl  persons  interested  or  antatisg 
ia  the  expeiimenta.  .     ..      .-;  - -.^t  /  ^^  ;<   -, 


In  making  some  preparatory  experinoents 
It  was  lound  that  a  considerable  space  was 
necessary  to  be  passed  over  by  the  boats, 
Irom  the  point  of  sUrting.  before  they  ac. 
quired  a  uniform  velocity.  It  was  therefore 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  distance  over 
which  the  uniform  motion  was  measured, 
to  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  and  consequently,' 
great  accuracy  was  necessary  in  deiermih. 
ing  the  time  of  the  boat's  transit  over  so 
short  a  space.  I  therefore  applied  to  my 
friends,  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Dent,  the  cele- 
brated  chronometer  makers,  in  the  Strand, 
who,  with  that  liberahty  which  usually  ac- 
companies science,  not  only  furnished  me 
with  chronometers,  but  Mr.  Dent  himself, 
tnore  than  once,  assisted  in  measuring  the 
time,  and  comparing  it  with  that  observed 
by  Mr.  Turnbull  aud  Mr.  Bourns,  whose  ac. 
curate  and  careful  observations  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  success  of  these  ex- 
periments, 

Occasionally  two,  and  sometimes  three 
chronometers  were  used,  placed  as  at  (fc.  A,) 
on  brackets,  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  re. 
servoir,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
end  of  the  measured  space. 

Close  to  these  chronometers,  and  exactly 
at  fifty  feet  apart,*  two  brass  wires  were 
stretched  across  the  reservoir,  at  eight  inch, 
es  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  by 
means  of  which  wires  the  obscners  could 
determine  the  exact  instant  of  time  that  the 
bow  of  the  boat  came  under  them,  as  they 
were  slightly  touched  by  a  slender  piece  of 
brass  wire,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
stem  of  the  boat. 

In  ^ome  of  the  first  experiments  it  was 
found  extremely  troublesome  to  ascertain 
the  exact  interval  of  time  of  the  boats  pass- 
ing  between  the  wires,  in  consequence  of 
the  chronometers  having  different  rates  of 
going  ;  but  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cu'bitt,  who  proposed 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  experiments, 
the  place  of  the  chrouoineters  should  be 
chnnged,  and  the  experiments  repeated. 
This  effectually  obviated  the  difficulty,  aad 
enabled  us  to  get  the  time  with  great  preci. 
sion.  In  the  latter  experiments,  only  one 
chronometer  was  used  ;  it  was  placed  on 
the  bracket  at  the  first  wire,  and  a  line  was 
brought  from  the  second  wire,  along  the  side 
of  the  reservoir,  up  to  the  point :  by  w  Uicli 
means,  the  observer,  holding  the  line  in  his 
hand,  and  keeping  his  finger  on  the  wire 
next  him,  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  the 
touch,  the  passage  of  the  boat  under  each 
wire,  and  the  exact  time  intervening  be. 
tween  each  wire,  by  counting  the  number 
of  beats  of  the  chronometer.  These  expe- 
riments were  frequently  repeated,  and  the 
times  uoted  by  different  obsenrers,  without 
communicating  the  results  to  each  other, 
nntd  each  serie.«i  was  completed,  after  which 
they  were  compared,  and  the  mean  tine 
taken. 

In  making  the  ex|>ertment8,  the  line  was 
made  fast  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which 
was  then  drawn  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
reservoir  ;  the  required  weight  was  put  in 
the  bucket,  and  ou  a  signal  t^ng  given,  the 
boat  was  disei*gaged,  and  drawn  by  the 
weight  in  the  bucket  to  the  opposite  ftid  of 
the  reservoir,  where  it  was  Btopj>e<l  by  a 
bag  of  cork  shavings  (J).  In  some  of  these 
experiments  an  a<Uitioual  weight  was  al- 
lowed to  act  on  the  boat  for  the  first  twenty 
feet,  in  order  to  get  up  the  velocity  ;  then  it 
was  cut  off,  and  the  boat  went  on  with  the 
uniform  velocity ;  this  was  accomplislied 
by  putting  a  ring  of  lead  (x),  weighing  2(» 
pounds,  on  the  top  of  the  bucket  holding 
the  weights,  and  making  this  ring  feat  by 

~Mn  roost  of  theae  experiments  this  diMSDce  wu  is» 
i«uced  to  30  f»t*,  as  shown  in  the  "  (enenl  pUiu  '      ^ 
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four  lines  to  the  upper  frame  work,  these 
lines  being  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the 
ring  to  act  on  the  bucket,  and  to  descend 
wiu)  it  through  a  given  space. 

Table  I. — Experiments  made  with  dif- 
ferent models  over  the  sheet  of  water  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law 
of  resistance,  or  force  of  traction  at  differ- 
ent velocities. 

The  boat  used  for  the  experiments  was 
10  ft.  2  inches  long,  8.5-10  inches  broad  at 
water  level,  3.5  inches  deep,  nnd  when  emp- 
ty immersed  1.5  inches,  and  weighed  22.19 
lbs. 

In  the  first  series  of  eight  experiments, 
17.06  lbs.  of  shot  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  making  its  weight  39.25  lbs.,  and 
a  line  made  fast  to  the  boat,  extended  the 
length  of  the  reservoir  of  water,  and  over 
H  pulley,  with  one  lb.  weight  attached  to  it. 
The  length  of  the  canal  or  reservoir  in 
which  the  experiments  were  formed  was  70 
feet ;  but  the  space  marked  out  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  uniform  velocity  was  30  feet ; 
the  first  part  of  the  space  being  used  mrrely 
to  attain  hfudway.  The  shortest  pprio.l  of 
passing  the  30  feet  marked  ofi"  was  9.4-10, 
and  the  longest  10  seconds,  giving  an  aver- 
age rate  of  2.089  miles  per  hour— with  a 
force  of  traction  or  weight  on  the  towing 
line  during  each  experiment  of  0.468  lbs. 


and  an  average  difference  of  -f  0.40  between 
theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  second  series  of  eight  experi- 
ments, boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  a- 
bove,  with  5  lbs.  weight  attached  to  the  cord 
—the  time  was  7.0—7.0—7.0—7.0—7.20— 
7.4 — 7.0 — 7.0  seconds,  and  the  average  ve- 
locity 2.802  miles  per  hour — and  the  force 
of  traction,  or  weight  on  the  towing  line, 
during  each  experiment,  1  lb.,  with  a  dif. 
ference  between  theory  and  experiment  of 
— O.102. 

In  the  third  series  of  eleven  experiments, 
the  boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  in  the 
first  and  second  series,  with  10  lbs.  attached 
to  the  cord,  time  in  seconds  of  passing  the 
30  feet  with  uniform  velocity  was  6.2 — 6.2 — 
6.0—6.4—6.2—6.2—6.4—6.2—6.0—6.2—6.4 
— with  an  average  of  3.290  miles  per  hour, 
and  a  force  of  traction  of  1.718  lbs. — or 
weight  on  the  towing  rope  during  each  ex- 
periment, giving  a  difference  of  — 0.556 
between  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  fourth  series  of  ten  experiments, 
boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  above,  with 
20  lbs.  weight  attached  to  the  cord  ;  the  time 
in  seconds  of  passing  30  feet  was  4.0--4.2 — 
3  8—3.4—4.0—4.0—4.0—3.8—4.0—4.0  soc- 
onds,  or  an  average  of  5.232  mile.s  per 
hour,  with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on 
the  towing  line  during  the  experiments — 
giving  a  difference  of  —0.216  between  the- 
ory  and  experiment.  __    ^   _ 


In  the  fifth  series  of  nine  experimentSf 
boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  in  preced. 
ing,  with  40  lbs.  weight  attached  to  the 
cord,  the  time  in  seconds  of  passing  30  feet 
was  as  follows:  2.8—2.8—3.0—2.8—3.0— 
2.8 — ^2.8 — 2.8 — 2.8  seconds*  or  an  average 
of  7.196  miles  per  hour,  with  a  force  of 
traction,  or  weight  on  the  cord,  of  5.812  lbs. 
during  each  experiment,  and  — 0.251  be- 
tween theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  sixth  series  of  six  experiments, 
boat,  &c.,  as  in  preceding  experiments, 
with  60  lbs.  attached  to  the  cord,  the  time  of 
passing  30  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. :  2.2— 
S.O— 2.2— 2.2— 2.0— 2.0  seconds,  or  an  a- 
verage  of  9.607  miles  per  hour,  and  force  of 
traction  of  8.500  lbs.  on  the  towing  line  du- 
ring  each  experiment — with  a  dimrence  of 
-j-1.412  between  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  seventh  series  of  three  expert- 
ments,  weight  of  boat  and  cargo  53.06, 
distance  30  feet,  with  10  lbs.  weight  at- 
tached  to  the  cord,  the  time  of  passing  30 
feet  was  as  follows,  7.0 — 7.2 — 6.8 ;  making 
an  average  of  fi.932  miles  per  hour — force 
of  traction,  or  weight  on  the  towing  line 
1.718 — giving  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiments  of — 0.800. 

In  the  eighth  series  of  five  experiments, 
boat,  cargo  and  distance,  same  as  in  pre- 
ceding  series,  with  20  lbs.  attached  to  the 
towing  line,  the  time  of  passingSO  feet  was 
as  follows  :    5.4— 5.2— 5.4— d/i— 5J2— loa. 
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king  Hn  average  of  3.845  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
towing  Hne,  of  3.156  ;  making  a  difTerence 
between  theory  and  experiments,  of — 1.568. 

In  the  ninth  series  of  eight  experiments, 
the  boat  weighing  22.19  without  load,  the 
distance  passed  over,  and  weight  attached 
to  towing  lUne,  same  as  in  the  preceding, 
time  of  passine  30  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. : 
3.0-3.0-2.9-3.2-3.1— 3.2— 3.0-;^.2—  at 
■  un  average  rate  of  6.660  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
towing  hne  during  each  experiment,  of 
3.156;  making  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment,  of-f-  1.608. 

In  the  tenth  series  of  four  experiments, 
or  from  the  69th  to  the  72d,  the  boat,  dis- 
tance, space  and  weight,  attached  to  the 
rope  same  as  in  preceding,  the  time  of  pass- 
ing over  30  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. :  3.0 — 
3.0—3.1—3.0,  at  an  average  rate  of  6.763 
per  hour,  with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight 
on  the  towing  Hue,  of  3.156;  making  a 
difference  between  theory  and  actual  ex- 
periment of  +  1.756.  In  this  series,  an 
additional  10  lbs.  weight  was  added  for  llie 
first  30  feet  of  the  canal,  to  bring  the  boat 
to  her  full  speed,  before  reaching  the  mea- 
sured space  of  30  feet. 

In  the  eleventh  series  of  seven  experi- 
ments, or  73  to  79  inclusive,  the  boat,  load 
and  space  passed  over,  same  as  in  the  first 
series,  with  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  attached  to 
the  line,  the  time  o(  passing  30  feet  was  as 
follows,  viz.  :  3.4—3.6—3.8—3.4—3.6—3.6 
—3.8,  at  an  average  rate  of  5.691  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
rope,  during  each  experiment,  of  3.156, 
giving  a  difference  between  theory  and  ex- 
periments of  4-0.322.    In  this  series  an  ac-  > 


celerating  force  of  10  lbs.  was  added  during 
the  first  20  feet  of  the  canal. 

In  the  twelfth  series,  or  from  80  to  82 
inclusive,  boat,  load,  space  and  power,  (ex- 
cept  the  10  lbs.  additional,)  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding time  as  follows  :  3.8 — 4.0 — 5.6, 
with  an  average  of  5.392  per  hour,  and  a 
power  of  traction  of  3.156,  and  a  difference 
of — 0.034  between  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  thirteenth  series,  from  83  to  87 
inclusive,  boat,  load  and  space,  same  as  in 
preceding,  with  40  lbs.  weight,  (and  10  lbs. 
additional  to  86  and  87,)  the  time  in  passing 
the  thirty  feet,  was  as  follows,  viz. :  2.8 — 2.7 
— ^2.7 — ^2.7 — ^2.7 — with  an  average  speed,  of 
7.521  miles  per  hour,  force  of  traction  of 
5.812  ;  making  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment,  of -^0.263. 

In  the  fourteenth  series,  or  from  88  to  92 
inclusive,  boat,  load  and  space,  same  as  in 
preceding,  with  70  lbs.  attached  to  the  rope, 
the  time  of  passing  over  the  30  feet  was 
1.9— 1.9— 1.8— 1.6— 2.0— with  an  average 
rate  of  11.180  miles  per  hour,  power  of 
traction  9.863;  making  a  difference  between 
theory  and  experiment  of  -|-3.561. 

la  the  fifteenth  series,  from  93  to  101  in- 
clusive, boat  and  space,  same  as  in  pre- 
ceding, and  in  No.  1,  with  80  lbs.  attached 
to  rope,  the  time  of  passing  30  feet  was  as 
follows  :  1.9—1.8—1.8—1.8—1.8—1.6—1.6 
— 1,6 — 1.6— or  an  average  of  11.928  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  power  of  traction  of  11.217, 
and  a  difference  between  theory  and  ex- 
periment of  4-063. 

The  following  experiments  are  given  in 
full  as  contained  in  the  table,  and  not,  as  in 
the  previous  descriptions,  in  a  condensed 
form. 
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It  will  be  observed  ui  the  above  tables, 
that  as  the  velocity  was  increased,  the 
power  did  not  require  to  be  increased  in 
T^i*^"^  like  the  duplicate  ratio,  and  that 
the  difference  shown  in  the  above  column, 
betwi.xt  the  theory  of  the  duplicate  ratio  and 
the  actual  experiment,  becomes  greater  as 
the  velocity  i«  increased.  I  select  from 
thene  experiments  the  following  aa  instnu- 


ces.  They  are  not  taken  from  the  means, 
but  from  the  items  of  the  experiments  them- 
selves. 

At  a  velocity  per  hour  of 

S.TG3  miles,  1.       lb  is  rcaiiired,  or   .180  morrl      S 

"        "      Z583/f»»    fi^g. 

••     1.5ns   ••     U  =  £^ 
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3.156 
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9.863 

a.i.'M 

11.^17 


I  call  attention  particularly  to  these  individ 
ual  experiments,  in  order  that  the  wide  de- 
viation may  be  noticed,  and  serve  to  shake 
the  confidence  still  entertained  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school,  who  cannot  al- 
low  that  a  high  velocity  Ih  Httainable  upon 
canals  with  economy.  Not  that  I  consider 
the  old  law  of  the  squares  to  be  incorrectlj 
stated ;  in  so  far  as  the  boat  remains  im. 
mersed  in  the  water  to  the  same  water  hue, 
that  law  may  be  correct ;  but  that  Whenever 
the  velocity  of  the  boat  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  point,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
boat  emerges  a  little  out  of  the  water,  and 
skims  nearer  the  surface.  The  transverse 
section  of  immersion  being  lessened.  This 
will  be  proved  as  we  proceed. 

Such  facts  being  obtained  and  found  to 
differ  so  widely  from  the  o])inion8  of  phi- 
losophers, it  was  e.\ceedingly  desirable  that 
they  should  not  go  forth  lo  the  public  with- 
out the  fullest  confirmation.  HappiJy  for 
science,  Colonel  Page,  Chairman  of  the 
Keimett  and  Avon  Canal  Company,  to 
whose  exertions  and  liberality  it  is  entirely 
owing,  induced  the  principal  canal  compa- 
nies in  England*  to  subscribe  towards  pay. 
ing  the  exfienses  of  an  e.xtended  course  of 
experiments  with  a  large  boat.  I  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  purchased 
one  of  the  Paisley  Canal  Company's  quick 
boats,  "  the  Swallow,"  which  we  after- 
wards named  the  "  Grahame  and  Houston," 
in  compliment  to  the  two  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  im- 
proving the  canal  conveyance  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Grahame's  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canal  navigation  will  furnish  the 
mo.st  satisfactory  reason  why  we  should 
have  used  his  name  for  the  boat. 

*  The  Grand  Junction,  the  Kennett  and  Avon,  the 
Aire  .ind  Calder,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Leeds  and  liver- 
pool. 


The  National  Intelligencer  says  :  We  re- 
fer those  who  are  interested  in  such  un- 
dertakings, to  the  invitation  to  contractors, 
given  by  the  Georgia  Union  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  this  day  s  paper.  Lest  any  per- 
sons in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Lnion, 
disposed  to  offer  for  the  contract,  may  be 
deterred  by  apprehensions  of  unhealthful- 
ness'of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  passes,  we  think  it  proper  to  state 
that  the  route  of  the  road  pursues  the  ele- 
vated ridge  separating  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Savannah  river  from  those  falling 
into  the  Ogechee  and  Oconee  rivers,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  tract  in 
the  Southern  country.  The  length  of  this 
road  is  75  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
tend branches  to  Athens  and  to  Madison, 
making  in  all  145  miles  of  railway. 

Tlie  New-Brunswick  Fredonian  says, 
that  Railroad  Stocks  arc  all  the  go  now-a- 
days,  among  the  speculators  and  capitalists. 
A  few  days  since  books  were  opened  in 
Philadelphia  for  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Lancaster,  Portsmouth  and  Harris- 
burgh  Railroad.  In  thirty-one  minutes 
every  share  was  taken,  and  a  large  number 
applied  for  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  supply. 

The  stock  of  the  New-Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company  is  gradually 
advancing  to  its  real  value.  It  is  eagerly 
sou<Tht  after  now  at  126,  and  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, not  stop  much,  if  any,  short  of  200  ' 
The  stock  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road is  also  selling  at  an  advance  of  some- 
thing like  fifty  per  cent. 

It  ;•'  ■  t"rd  t!-.-  h-  I-'^li'j--- .  "'^--Uic,  AdvoAtp,  that 
thci"  .-i'i '.-  snv.-iir.'t  Mj.  r.».;»l-<co:  thi<«ycai,oiiP 
hir-'.'  -t  ..Mti  fl"  V"  i'«i!*:  '•  i>' l^ot  board."  •a'^rtti  nt 
the  iii-i'o  l)ii«;c  iittjiioMS  *t  Uxliats, 
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.,  Central-discharging  Water  Wlwcl. 
Ne W.York,  March  18lh,  1836. 
To  th«  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  |klag|izin«  : 

Sir, — I  herewith  forwdrcl  you  a  draw- 
ing of  Joel  Eastman's  Central-discharging 
"Water  Wheel,  patented  lately.  The  in- 
vetitor  die<l  before  he  had  brouglit  it  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  it  bus  now  at- 
tained.  'Hie  undersigned  being  a  joint 
patentee,  has  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  wheel,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  it  to  the  public  for  their  patron- 
age, in  a  form  that  would  do  them,  and 
the  wheel  itself,  justice.  This,  he  thinks, 
has  now  been  fully  attained.  During  the 
la«t  year,  many  of  them  have  been  built 
and  put  in  motion  in  the  western  part  of 
New-York,  with  a  degree  of  success  un- 
precedented.  The  wheel  is  adapted  to 
all  defi^recs  of  head  and  fall.  It  runs  as 
"Well  in  backwater  as  out  of  it,  the  head 
being  the  same.  In  cold  climates,  where 
the  ice  is  troublesome,  this  wheel  is  a  re. 
lief  from  the  difiiculty,  as  it  can  be  so 
placed  that  ice  cannot  form  near  it.  It 
may  be  wholly  buried  in  water  to  cflect 
this  object ;  in  which  case  the  shaft  must 
be  srirroundcd  with  a  water-tight  cut>e,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  coming  into  the 
wheel  around  the  shaft,  as  that  would  in- 
jure its  action. 

In  many  instances  this  wheel  hiis  been 
put  in  comparison  with  those  before  in 
use,  and  in  every  instance  the  compuri- 
son  has  been  very  much  in  its  favor.  A 
few  facts  on  this  point  will  be  stated  in 
this  place,  believing  they  will  bo  accept, 
able  to  your  readers,  and  especially  inter, 
csting  to  mill  owners. 

The  tirst  wheel  which  the  undersigned 
put  in  operation  was  for  Messrs.  Ford  & 
Chapman,  Clyde,  Wjiyne  County.  The 
head  and  fall  in  this  case  was  4  feet ;  it 
took  the  place  of  a  reaching  wheel,  and 
was  designed  to  carry  two  large  double 
carding  machines,  pecker,  and  a  grind- 
stone. The  wheel  was  made  of  wood, 
4^  feet  diameter,  4  arms,  or  floats,  mor- 
ticed through  the  shaft,  12  inches  wide. 
The  throat  was  8  inches  wide,  and  12 
inches  high,  =^  96  square  inches  area  of 
water.  The  reaching  wheel  had  12 
openings,  whose  aggregate  area  amount- 
ed to  336  square  inches.  In  this  place 
it  should  be  remarked,  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  wheel,  it  does  not 
expend  the  water  so  fast  under  the  same 
head  and  aperture,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wheels  in  common  use.  When  the  wheel 
runs  light,  or  without  a  load,  the  differ- 
ence is  one  half;  in  other  words,  only 
half  as  much  water  is  expended  as  would 
flow  through  the  same  aperture  when  the 
wheel  is  removed  out  of  the  way.  This 
has  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 
When  the  wheel  is  charged  with  its  or- 
dinary  load,  the  expense  of  water  is  one 
third  less  than  if  discharged  under  the 
same  head  and  aperture  on  an  uiidtMshot 
wheel;  so  that  in  the  case  ahuv.',  wlierr 
the  aperture  was  96  inches,  the  exi>ense 


was  only  equal  to  6*^  inches. 

When  thi^  vhenl  vt'ai  .••♦>t  to  work,  it 
>vni  found  io  exert  moi'f*  pn-.vrr  tlmn  the 
rdachlng  whoci,  *vhich  the  millwii,tfhtB 
tti  tHi«  «tt««  i\i4gH'i  t:iju9\i>ti'§4  lVwf?»  f»Mr 


to  six  times  as  much  water.  When  the 
operation  of  fulling  commenced,  this 
wheel  was  found  able  to  finish  a  stock  of 
cloth  in  six  hours  that  used  to  require 
eight  hours  by  the  reaching  wheel.  This 
wheel  was  built  and  put  in  motion  in  three 
days  by  four  men,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  above  statement,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  The  proprietors,  among 
the  most  intelligent  mill  owners  in  the 
State,  unsolicited,  have  furnished  me  with 
a  statement  of  the  performance  of  this 
wheel,  certified. 

Another  wheel  was  put  in  ihotion  in 
Eldridge.  It  took  the  place  of  a  tub 
wheel,  (!]  ti;et  diameter,  which  received 
2SU  inches  of  water.  This  wheel  was  5 
teet  10  inches,. ti^'Ml  just  one  half  of  the 
water  reqilired  by  the  tub  wheel  to  dt-ivo 
a  pair  of  hoavy  rock  corrj»ione«),  and  with 
one  half  tho  water  it  gfottnd  r»iilefi 

h  C«urtlo*]t]  Coutit}")  thvrt  ttro  ubot^t 


20  of  these  wheels  in  use,  generally  with 
a  head  and  fall  of  about  5  feet,  on  a 
stream  very  sluggish,  and  in  time  of 
floods  the  head  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
16  inches ;  still  the  wheel  goes,  though 
with  less  power,  beciring  a  just  proportion 
to  the  head  and  fall.  The  general  rate 
of  the  pertormance  of  this  wheel  is,  that 
it  requires  only  half  the  water  used  on  the 
ordinary  undershot,  tub,  and  flutter  wheels, 
and  about  one  third  less  than  a  low  breast 
wheel ;  and,  as  it  is  known  that  the  over- 
shot wheel  doubles  the  working  effect 
with  some  water  and  head  used  by  the 
undershot,  it  follows  from  analogy  that 
this  wheel  (being  found  to  do  the  same) 
is  equal  to  the  overshot  in  its  effect.  It 
has  tiot  been  tested  against  an  ovej-sliot 
wheel,  except  in  one  instance,  a  common 
country  mill ;  in  this  ctt*e  it  exceeded  the 
ovsrahot  in  effect^  but  it  is  not  considered 
«  «»tttfftt«i«ry  •»|»«Hinfntt    Th«  tintltif' 


"J"  '   .".    ' 
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signed,  however,  is  so  well  convinced  that 
it  will  equal  the  overshot  in  its  perform- 
ance,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  put  it 
to  the  test  under  a  heavy  forfeiture. 

Millwrights,  generally,  when  they  first 
see  the  plan,  are  inclined  to  treat  it  with 
utter  contempt ;  which,  in  every  case  that 
has  come  under  observation,  has  been 
subdued.  When  they  have  seen  the 
wheel  at  work,  they  uniformly  give  it  up, 
and  admit  that  it  excels  all  other  wheels 
for  low  heads,  although  its  being  so  small 
and  simple  puzzles  them  to  account  for 

the  effect. 

This  wheel  is  also  well  adapted  for 
saw-miils.     When  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  shaft  is  usually  placed  horizontal,  and 
the  wheel  vertical.     If  the  head  is  less 
than  6  feet,  then  the  best  way  to  apply  it 
to  sawing  is  to   form   the   wheel  of   its 
usual  size,  varying  from  4  to  6  feet,  ac- 
cording to  head  and  fall,  and  gear  to  the 
crank  shaft  by   two  small   bevel  wheels. 
There  are  several  saw  mills  in  operation 
on  both  of  these  plans  ;  that  is,  when  the 
motion   is  given   directly   to    the    crank 
shaft  by  the  wheel   being  on   it,  and  by 
gearing.       The    accompanying   drawing 
represents  one  of  these  wheels,  made  en- 
tirely of  cast  iron,  except  seven  screw 
bolts,  to  secure  it  in  its  place  upon  a  foun- 
dation  of  bed  timbers.     Fig.    1    repre- 
sents a  plan.     Fig.  2,  a  view  of  the  same 
in  perspective.     The  circle  in  which  the 
wheels  revolve  is  4;  feet,  about  medium 
size.     Fig.   3  shows   the   wheel    in   its 
place,  the  floats  being  connected  and  sup- 
ported by  a  ring  of  iron  near  their  ex- 
tremities.      A  represents  the  throat,  by 
which  the  water  is  admitted,  10  wide  by 
13  high,  forming  an  aperture  of  130  square 
inches.     B  on   the   plan   represents   the 
wheel ;  C,  the  bed  piece,  supporting  the 
step  of  the   shall ;   D,  the  shafl ;   E,  the 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  con- 
taining the  wheel,  by  which  the  water  is 
discharged,  2  feet  in  diameter,  equal  to 
452  square  inches.     The  general  rule  is, 
to  make  the  discharging  circular  opening 
about  four  times  the  dimensions  of  the 
aperture  by  which  the  water  is  admitted 
on  the  wheel.    F,  the  ring  of  support  to 
the   floats.     G    G    G,    brackets   to    add 
strength.     H  H,  &c.,  holes  and  notches, 
to  admit  of  bolts  to  secure  the  whoie  to- 
gether, and  to  the  bed  timbers,  I  I. 
,     The  top  of  the  case,  in  which  the  wheel 
revolves,  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing ;  it 
is  made  to  fit  on  the  top  edge  of  the  rim, 
forming  the  spiral  exterior  of  the  wheel ; 
a  groove  of  slight  depth  is  formed  in  it, 
to  admit  of  making  it  tight.     The  throat 
^enlarges  outward,  and  at  its  extremity  on 
either    side     is    provided    with    vertical 
grooves,  the  more  readily  to  admit  of 
connecting  it  with  the  flume.     A  wheel 
of  this  size    will   weigh    from  2000    to 
250U  lbs.,   and  can  be  put  up,    all    ex- 
pense  included,  for  about  $150.     Nearly 
all  the  wheels  in  use  are  made  of  wood, 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  a  course 
-^of  2i  or  3  inch  plank  is  laid  level  in 
,'\thc  bed  timbers;  the  rim,  or  circumfer- 
-V«m^f»,  ifi  formed  of*timA)er  framed  together 
,mt  the  comers,  and  curved  out  so  as  to 
■fform  thfl  proper  inside  shape i     The  top 


is  to  be  formed  also  of  plank  jointed  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  well  secured  to- 
gether ;  an  opening  must  be  left  through 
the  top,  to  admit  the  shaft  to  turn  freely, 
without  rubbing. 

The  periphery  of  the  wheel  case  va- 
ries as  much  from  a  true  circle  as  is  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  throat.  A  convenient 
mechanical  method  of  generating  this  spi- 
ral curve  is  as  follows  :  when  the  breadth 
of  the  throat  is  determined  on,  prepare  a 
circular  piece  of  wood,  whose  circumfer- 
ence is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  throat ; 
plant  this  circle  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  shaft ;  then  fasten  a  small  wire  to  the 
side  of  the  circle  opposite  the  throat,  and 
in  a  loop  prepared  for  the  purpose,  put 
the  point  of  the  scribe,  and  proceed  to 
trace  the  curve  ;  when  an  entire  revolu- 
tion  is  made,  the  wire  will  be  wound  once 
around  the  circular  plane  in  the  centre, 
and  of  course  the  radius  will  be  shortened 
just  the  breadth  of  the  throat.  This  is  a 
convenient  and  true  method  of  generat- 
ing  the  required  spiral  curve. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  wheel  is  entirely  new ;  in  form 
it  is  very  simple,  small  in  bulk,  having  no 
friction  except  on  the  journal  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  friction  of  the  water  in 
passing   through  the  case.      When  the 


head  and  fall  is  eight  feet  and  upwards,, 
no  gearing  is  necessary  to  give  the  pro- 
per motion  to  millstones ;  and  when  the 
head  of  water  is  below  eight  feet,  single  ' 
gearing,  quite  small,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.  This  wheel  runs  nearer  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water  than  any  other;  and 
from  the  known  effects  of  its  operation, 
it  clearly  proves  that  wafer,  when  acting 
by  its  impulsive  force,  if  such  force  can 
be  intercepted,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
wheel,  yields  its  maximum  eflTect,  equal 
gravity. 

Having  thus,  sir,  at  some  length,  given  ^ 
a  description  of  this  new  wheel,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  constructed, 
should  you  deem  it  worthy,  you  are  at  li. 
berty  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal.  The  right  to  use  tliis  invention 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  except 
Delaware,  Ncw.Jersey,  Ncw-York,  and 
the  Eastern  States,  is  not  disposed  of. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  the  right  for  ■ 
a  State,  County,  Town,  River,  or  a  single 
dam,  will  be  met  on  liberal  terms  by  ad- 
dressing me*  post-paid,  at  this  place. 
The  wheel  must,  in  all  cases,  be  properly 
portioned  to  the  head  and  fall  in  any  gi- 
ven case,  and  the  power  required. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Maktineau. 


[From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.J 

Description  of  Scripture^s  Potter -Press. 

On  the  platform.  A,  stand  six  posts, 
four  long,  B  B  B  B,  and  two  short,  C  C. 
Between  the  latter  is  suspended  the  wind, 
lass,  D,  upon  a  horizontal  shaft,  to  which 
is  attached  one  end  of  the  rope,  E,  which 
passes  in  an  inclined  direction  over  a 
sheave  in  the  upper  end  of  an  elevated 
post,  F,  the  foot  of  which  is  secured  by  i 
bolts,  or  stapleti,  upon  one  of  the  long  , 
posts,  from  which  fslieavc  the  said  rope  is  \ 


returned  several  times  around  the  shaft 
of  the  windlass,  D,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  acting  lever,  G,  the  op- 
lK)site  end  of  which  lever  is  connected 
by  means  of  an  elliptical  lever,  H,  to  the 
power  beam,  J,  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  windlass,  D,  forces  down  the  mo- 
ving fulcrum  and  follotter,  K  and  L, 
upon  the  material  to  be  acted  upon,  M. 
When  this  press  i^  arranged  for  light 
prrv^nre,  as  in  the  pressing  of  cheeae, 
Aji'..  a  w«;i'«?l»»  <stjsji«^«if<'  «^  Mpnn  ♦>»♦>  rn<^  oi. 
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the  acting  lever,  G,  is  used  instead  of 
the  windlass  power,  as  above  described. 

The  proposed  advantages  ot"  this  press, 
whether  employed  in  heavy  or  light  pres- 
sure, is  derived  from  its  powerful  com- 
pound  leverage,  uniting  economy  in  con- 
struction, with  facility  and  simplicity  of 
operation. 

This  press  is  well  adapted,  l»y  a  |)roper 
variation  of  its  size,  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  letter  pressing,  deal  and  metal 
stamping,  cotton,  tobacco,  cheese,  &c. ; 
for  all  of  which  it  is  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  Francis  S.  Lank,  279  Bleecker, 
corner  of  Barrow  street,  New-York. 

N.  Y.  AND  Erie  Railroad. — We  publish  to-day 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  inceting:,  at  Owcgo,  in 
reference  to  the  rejection,  by  the  Legislature,  of  the 
apphcation  of  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railroad  for  aid 
in  constructing  that  work. 

It  ib  not  surprising  tiiat,  in  the  portion  of  the 
State  whence  these  proceedings  come,  there  should 
be  suclj  a  feeling  of  rebenlnient  against  the  Legis- 
lature, for  refusing  the  assistance  which  thty  might, 
with  such  perfect  safety,  have  aftortled  to  tiiis  en- 
terprise ;  and  •whicli,  timely  given,  would  insure  its 
prompt  acconipJisJunenl. 

The  Coinjxiny  having  it  in  chaigc,  arc  indeed 
earnest  in  pushing  on  the  work,  but  they  c.nnot, 
from  private  subscription,  hope  to  obtain  at  once  so 
large  a  sum  as  will  be  requisite,  nor  feei  juililietl 
in  advancing  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  if  the 
State  had  iigreed  to  countenance  the  undc;taking. 
Hence,  there  must  Ix;  inevitably  more  delay  than 
otherwise  would  Iiave  occurred — and  in  delay — 
there  is  in  tliis,  as  in  every  oilier  urgent  cmm — dan- 
ger. 

Pennsylvania,  however  sluggish  she  may  some, 
times  be  deemed  as  a  Commonwealth,  iri  abundant- 
ly awake  to  tlie  natunil  advantages  of  her  position, 
and  bold  and  persevering  in  the  adoption  of  every 
plan,  for  improving  still  further  those  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  line  of  connnuniciition 
now  and  for  some  weeks  past,  in  such  successful 
operation  between  Phibdelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  a 
new  enterprise  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  which 
will  become  a  direct  rival  as  it  were,  for  the  trade 
of  tlie  West,  witii  the  Erie  Rail  Road.  It  is  lliat 
connecting,  through  the  waters  of  the  Be  iver  river 
and  the  Mahoning,  through  the  Mahoning  vuUcy, 
Piltsburg,with  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Akron — by  means 
of  a  auial  through  Trumbull  and  Portage  counties, 
OJiio.  A  road,  into  the  heart  of  lluU  great  State 
istlms  opened — diiect — avoiding  the  circuitousness 
o(  the  Ohio  river,  and  striking  the  Ohio  canal  at  a 
point  sonearClcaveland,  as  to  make  ii  jxissibly  the 
earliest  imd  easiest  route,  throujjh  that  (wrt,  to  con- 
vey merchandise  to  Michigan,  and  to  the  upper 
]ru'ls  of  Indiana  and  Illinoi:.'. 

This  work  is  thus  reconinicndt'd  by  the  Board  of 
Tm.de  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  citizens  ot'  Pcnnsyl-  j 
vciiiu.  I 

The  Dircctos  of  the  lioard  of  Trade,  observe  i 
with  great  satisfaciion  that  Books  are  ro  be  open, 
ed  in  this  city,  on  the  27ih  instant,   fir    subscrip. 
tiona  to  the    cupiial    stock   of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Obio  Canal  Compan]',  \indvr  tne  very  liberal 
Charter  granted  by  the  two  States  for  iho  purpose 
of  connecting   the    great    Canal*    oi  Oliii,     and 
Fennsylrania,  by  a  <  anal   a.'oiia  'In:  v,<;icy  •»(  ihc 
Mahoning  to  intersect  iheOtno  citoal.  ui  i>r   near 
Akron — a  work  which  has  cngjgi.d  ili«   iinr'nmn 
of  the    Board    ot  Trade  ^ineo    itt    <<roini!,iiiii>ti,  < 
and  which  on  sc^eiul  occusioas    il'.cy  liuvc  nr^bJ 
upon  the   aittentibn,  of  our  Legislature  and  ciii.  ; 
■A9n«,  as  an  impf!9v.nment  of  vital    imporinnro  trt  || 
the   Stale  and  CWf.     And   now    ili«:    ;lip    eon-    : 
etriirtion  f«f  thif  valirabln  itniirovf-ment  i»  placed  'j 
^i'tUii  9<ii  foW<ir,  th«  Uv(trd  ««»uld  ag^in  preif  11 


ita  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
and  landed  interest  of  our  city,  and  upon  all  who 
desire  to  secure  to  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia (he  trade  of  Ohio,  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  Canals,  which  lead  to  these 
Lakes.     Theretore, 

Kesolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  continue  to  entertain  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  the  advantages  of  a  connection  with  the 
Ohio  Canal,  by  the  route  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  and  of  the  important  benefits  which  must 
result  to  the  trade  and  conuuerce  of  our  State 
and  City. 

Resolved,    That   this    Board    recommend   to 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  secure  the  speedy   con- 
struction of  the  said  Canal,  by   promptly   tilling 
up  the  stock  on  the  opening  of  the  books.      . 
Thos.  p.  Cofe,  Presidof  t. 

J.  M.  Wright,  Sec'y. 

The  stock,  wt  need  not  add,  was  at  once  tiiken 
up — the  work  will  proceed  rapidly — and  while  the 
sordid  calculations  of  pohtical  and  personal  inter- 
ests, are  pennitted  to  paralize  the  public  energies, 
and  to  trifle  with  the  highest  interests,  of  this 
great  State,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are 
marching  with  giant  strides,  to  take  possession  of 
those  avenues  of  commeice  with  the  West,  which, 
when  once  formed,  it  is  always  most  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible,  afterwards  to  change. 

Rnilroad    iUeetinir. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  O wego  ond  other 
towns  in  the  county  of  Tio<;a,  held  at  the  court 
house,  on  Friday  evening,  lUth  inst.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  sentiments  in  relation  to 
the  recent  rejection,  by  the  Assembly,  of  the  bill 
for  aiding  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad — Hon.  S.  B.  Leonard,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  George  J.  Pumpelly,  appointed 
Secretary. 

After  a  few  very  spirited  and  appropriate  re- 
marks by  the  chairman,  as  also  by  several  otLir 
gentlemen  present,  a  committee  consisiing  ot  L. 
A.  Burrows,  T.  Farringion,  S.  B.  Leonard,  James 
Pumpelly  and  Henry  M'Cormick,  Eaquirus,  were 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

The  comtnitieu  paving  retired  for  a  short  time, 
reported  the  following,  which  weie  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  State,  and  that  its  speedy  construction  is  dic- 
tated by  the  soundest  policy. 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  a.  high  reg  ird  for  the 
ability  and  experience  of  Judge  Wright,  as  an  En- 

Cieer,  and  that  we  believe  his  recent  rejwrt  to  the 
gislature,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  route  for 
the  contemplated  Rail  Road  from  New  Y'ork  to 
Liike  Erie,  to  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  Ijenetits  that 
would  Jiecessarily  flow  to  the   State,   whin   this 
grand  work  shall  have  Ixcn  consummated,  and  es- 
[jecially  to  that  portion  of  it  through  which  the 
road  is  to  pass, — in  view  of  the  strong  claim  whidi 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  have  for  a  participa- 
tion in  that  system   of  internal  hnprovcnicnt  for 
which  the  bounty  of  the  State  has  been  so  liberally 
extended  to  other  sections  of  its  territory, — and  in 
view,  aslo,  of  the  fact,  that  an  enteiprisniu;  and  re- 
si>onsiblc  Company,  (chartered  for  the  purpo.se,  have 
proposed    to    enter   immediately    up<in    ilie    con- 
struction  <»f  the  work,  and  prosecute  it  to  ci>ni- 
pletioii,  on  condition    that    the   State    would    lend 
Its  aid,   by   authorizing  n  loan  to  tiic  anmunt  of 
one  tliinl  of  the  stock,   for  which  loan  the  com- 
[)any  ottered  to  furnish  the  moKt  abuiuhmt  secu- 
ritj-, — and    from    the    fact,    that    this  proposition, 
thus   honorable    as   regards  the  Company,    and 
safe,  OS  respects  the  interests  of  the  State,  has 
been   contumeliously  rejected    by  one  branch  of 
our  Legislaii;rc — wo  are   reliicianily  compelled 
to  lieiitvc  that    iliere  exists  a  sutMeti  doicrniina- 
i)(-ii  to  tui  lis  i>(f  Irom  ihopc  privilcgeti   to  which  ! 
we  arc  Ugi-.iniaiel>  ciiiuled,  niili  the  view  of  nd-  ! 
vjiu'.jiig  iho  iniercsis  ot  our  more  favored  neigh-  i 
bord  .11  the    n.>rili.      I'nder  all  the!"*  eircuni-tiun.   I 
ces,   W6    fee!    italled  upon,  as    citizens    of  the  ] 
.SoutlnTrt  tier    of  ronn  ies,  to    express   our  full, 
unequivocal,  and   tinqualified    disapprnbiiion    of 
ihn  course   which  has  been  pursued  by  the  pre- 
•itii  L«|4«l«iurtt  and  w«  d«  ti^t  ht aitKit  t«  pro* 


nounce  the  policy  by  which   tltey  appear  to  have 
been  governed   in   this  matter,  as  unjast  and  op- 
pressive,— and  one  which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  the  most  pemicioas  conse- 
quences.    The  claims   of  the  Southern   section 
of  iho     Slate,     have       been     repeatedly     and 
respectfully     submitted,      for     a      number    of 
years     in     succession,     by    prayers    and    peti- 
tions,  and    as   often    have    they    been    turnet} 
off   with     cold    neglect.      Forbearance,    under 
such     circumstances,    cannot    longer    be    con. 
Bidered  a   virtue.     We    have   RIGHTS  in  this 
matter,  and  we  «we  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity,  independently  to   assert,  and,  if  possible, 
•  aiiitain  them.     If  sectional  intereett  and  injliu 
encet  are  thus  to  be  arrayed  against  tis,  an4^  our 
equitable  claims  forever  to  be  disregarded,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  act  on  the  defentite,  and 
waiving  all  other  considerations,  have  reference 
to  our  own  aeetional  vietPi  and  interest. 

Resolved,  That  the  acknowledgmenta  of  this 
meeting  are  duo  to  (he  liberal  minded  and  enter- 
prising directors  of  the  New  York  and.  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  determination  aiani. 
fested  by  them  immediately  to  commence  this 
great  and  important  work,  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  oi  legislative  aid  for  the  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  to  sustain  them  in  this  spirited  and 
patriotic  effort  to  the  best  of  our  abiluy. 

Resolved,  That  disregarding  allniuior  and  party 
considerations,  we  will  unite  w  iih  our  brethren  of 
the  other  counties  in  this  sequestered  region  of  the 
State — in  a  vigorous  and  continued  effort  to  assert 
those  rights  which  Ikivc  been  disregarded  and 
trampled  upon,  and  tlutt  we  will  supjx)rl  no  man  for 
office,  executive,  or  legislative,  who  is  not  known 
to  be  in  fj  vor  of  the  New  Y'ork  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  who  will  not  exert  his  utmost  effort  for  tHin  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  and  iiifportanl  impi!($«»- 
inent. 

Resolved,  That  we  licreby  respectfiitty  request 
the  Members  of  the  Assembly  from  this  county, 
:  id  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  this  Senate 
District,  to  oppose  all  aj>propriation  of  public  mo- 
ney for  hiternal  Improvement,  until  justice  sliall  be 
done  to  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  our 
rights,  either  political  or  pecuniary,  to  the  control' 
of  an  Albany  interest — and  that  when  the  stock- 
holders and  stockjobbers  of  that  city,  c*in  bring 
themselves  to  bear  thus  effectively  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State — it  is  high  tune  ttie  Capitol  was- 
removed  to  some  other  location. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are 
due  ro  those  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  by 
their  votes,  and  by  their  efforts  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  sustained  the  bill  for  aiding  the  NpHr 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Resolved,  That  (he  thanks  of  this  meeting  are 
also  due  to  those  conductors  of  the  newspaper 
press,  who  have  so  ably  and  faithfully  sustained 
the  interests  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  that  concert  of 
action  which  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  oor 
future  eflbrts,  it  is  expedient  that  a  General  CON- 
VENTION be  held  at  some  central  point,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  summer. 

Resolved,  That  wo  respectfully  recommend  to 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties, to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention 
at  the  Court  House  m  the  village  of  Owego,  on 
Wednesday,  the  '-'9th  day  of  July  next ;  and  (hat 
our  fellow  tit  /..:iid  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  be  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  said  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the 
l)eoplt;  ofthi!  several  towns  in  the  c«unty  of  Tioga, 
that  a  county  convention  be  held  at  this  place,  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  in  June  next,  ftn-  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  attend  the  general  conven- 
tion. 

IJo.-folvcd,  Tint  lor  the  above  purjxises,  Jedcdiah 
Kay,  Iv/.ra  S.  Sweet,  and  Harmon  Pimipclly,  Esqs. 
Ik-  a  coMespmdui;;  committee. 

llevtivcil,  That  tl»e  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  sigiii'.i  by  l!ic  ofliccrs  thereof  and  published  in 
the  "  Owip)  G',:zelte"  and  the  other  pitpers  of  the 
southern  tiir  of  connties ;  and  that  the  edit«»rs  of 
•all  other  p.ipcrs  in  llm  State  friendly  to  the  ohj«rf, 
\}c  rcspcciially  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

S,  B.  LEdNARP,  Chairman: 
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*  Penntylvania  Canaltavd  Railroads. — A  friend 

*  called  at  our  office  yesterday,  and  staled  thai  he 
had  ja»t  mei  a  Western  Merchant  who  had  the 
Jay  before  returned  from  Tennessee,  after  hav- 
ing received,  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canals 
and  Railroad?,  a  stock  oi  goods  that  he  had  pur. 
■chased  in  Philadelphia  this  Spring.     In  conver- 

-  Mtion  with  the  gentleman  who  communicated 
this  statnment.  the  Tennesseean  mentioned  that 
41  neighbor  who  travelled  with  him  trom  the  VVest 
during  bis   first  trip,  and  who  preferred  making 

"  his  purchases  in  New  Vork,  was  still  in  that  city 

«  wailing  for  an  opportunity  to  torward  his  goods 
■by  the  canals  of  that  state.  No  woncer  our 
neighbors  are  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the 
Erie   Railroad.      Goods   to   the  the    amount   of 

'  thousands  have  been  passing  westward  by  way  ol 
the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  for  more  than  a 

,  month  past,  and  yet  the  Erie  canal  has  but  just 

../been  filled  with  water. 

I  The  Argus  will  doubtless  think  it  very  question- 
able policy  ill  us  to  republish  such  a  jjaragraph  as 
Uidt  above,  from  the  Philadeljihia  Inquirer — but  we 
foci  nevertlielessthatitis  bothrightand  useful  todo 
so.  Until  this  State,  and  particularly  this  city,  is 
mode  sensible  of  tiie  enormous  advantages  which 
year  after  yeaj  Pennsylvania  will  derive  from  her 
eurUer  comnmnication  with  the  West  by  her  Rail- 
roads and  canals,  than  can  be  had  by  us,  tlirough 
the  Erie  Canal,  there  will  not  be  aroused  here  that 
spirit,  which  ulone  is  wanting,  by  making  the  ac- 
complisiuueiit  of  tlie  Erie  and  New  York  Railroad 
a  certainty,  to  secure  to  New  York  very  mucli  of 
what  Pennsylvania  now  monopolizes. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  see  for  our- 
selves, part  of  the  prodigious  benefits  which  the 
line  of  internal  improvements  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh,  is  working  to  both  cities,  and  to  ev. 
ery  intermediate  point  on  the  way.  The  point  at 
which  the  railroad  commences  in  Philadelphia — 
where  within  a  receni  period  all  was  dullness — 
is  now  alive  with  the  mof  t  hurried  movements  of 
an  immense  trade.  Ranges  of  brick  stores  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  byilt  and  buHding,  line 
the  street  on  each  side  for  a  great  length,  bur- 
don  cars  innumerable  throng  the  way — and  all 
that  steam  and  animal  power  ean  do,  seems  insuf. 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  that  are  making 
for  transportation  both  to  and  fro  on  this  line. 

Philadelphia  itself  has  not  known  for  many  years 
such  a  trade  as  she  is  now  carrying  on,  in  sales  of 
merchandise  to  the  West.  Merchants  in  numbers 
such  as  she  has  not  before  seen,  are  flocking  tliithcr 
from  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi  to  make  tlieir 
purchases — very  many  of  whom  would  come  here 
in  preference,  if  they  could  get  their  goods  as  early 
to  market.  But  even  though  they  should  buy  here 
and  expedite  their  purchases  to  Philadelphia — as 
ill  twenty-four  hours  by  the  means  of  the  Camden 
and  Auiboy  Road,  or  Rariutn  Canal,  they  can 
do — they  have  not  the  same  certainty  of  hav- 
ing then-  goods  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  as  if 
they  were  purcliased  in  tlial  city.'  This  fact  was 
sUted  in  our  hearing  by  merchants  ti-oiii  the  West — 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  sliould  Ije  so.  it  is 
not  pretended  that  goods  bought  in  New  York  are 
always,  or  even  systematically  thus  held  b<ick,  but 
that  when  there  is  great  pressure  and  gi-eat  struggle 
for  prefeiciw*,  the  Philadelphia  bought  goods  will 
have  the  precedence.;  v^a.    ~ 

Wc  do  not  belong  to  that  school  of  economists 

wliich  assumes,  thiit  tlie  prosperity  of  one  city  is 

iucoinpaiibie  Willi,  m-  adverse  to,  tliat  of  otJiei-s — 

-  and  it  ic  not  llicrtfore  in  envy  of,  or  hostility  to,  the 

growing  grwituess  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Peimsyli 
V  iiuojby  rcisouof  her  hnc.  of  canals  auid  r.iiin>:ul9, 
tlta.wc  Arnicf  so  earnestly  to  impn^ss  die  fu-.r  ui'  this 
l»ri«?ppriiy  upon,  our  rparfcr's;     Our  mofivo   is   to 

sfiinuhtc  our  own  Stato  and  prople  to  extjrtion"— 

lhw»  it  &%\i  wioiiih  (nt  V«th.   Bui  tf  Wftirt  lir 


pine,  Pennsylvania  will  have  by  fAr  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  field. 

If  the  owners  of  real  csUite,  and  the  active  mer- 
chants of  this  city,  would  only  go  and  sec  foi  thciii- 
selvcs  the  efTect,  in  PeiinsyU-aiiia,  at  this  early  jxiit 
of  the  seiuson,  ofa  ready  cjiiiniunication  with  the 
Ohio,  we  venture  to  say,  tlie  stock  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  the  only  exjjedient  by  which  we 
can  share  in  these  benefits,  would  not  i-emaiu  un- 
filled another  day. 

[From  l/ie  halttmore  Amerrcan.J 

As  the  recent  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  authori- 
zing the  extension  of  tho  State  Canal  from  Co. 
lumbia  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  placed  our 
city  in  a  new  and  most  commanding  posinon  in 
reference  to  the  whole  line  of  Internal  improve, 
ments  of  that  State,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief 
notice  of  the  extent  and  location  of  those  im- 
provements would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  In  their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, presented  in  January  last,  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  say  to  their  fellow, 
citizens  : — "The  six  hundred  miles  of  Canal  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Railroad  which 
you  directed  us  to  have  constructed,  are  now 
ready  tor  use."  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  is  then  the  lenjtth  of  the  State  internal  im 
provenicntF,  to  which  are  to  be  added  improve- 
ments by  private  companies,  making  the  entire 
facilities  of  liansporiation  by  means  of  Canals 
and  Railroads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a- 
mount  in  extent  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. 
We  propose  rapidly  to  trsce  the  course  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  great  system,  the  Main  Line 
of  which  commences  in  Philadelphia  and  ends  in 
Pittsburg. 

The  Columbia  Railroad  commences  at  two 
points  on  the  Delaware  river,  the  one  near  the 
Navy  Yard  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  the  northern,  in  what  is  called 
the  Norihem  Liberties.  The  routes  from  these 
two  points  join  in  the  north  western  part  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  the  road  crosses  the  Schuyl- 
kill by  a  viaduct  of  one  thousand  and  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  runs  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehan- 
na river,  by  a  route  of  eight). two  miles.  At  Co 
lumbia  co  nmences  the  main  line  of  the  Pcnn!<yl- 
vania  Canal,  running  up  ihe  Susquehanna  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  thence  along  the  Juni- 
ata to  Hollidaysburg,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles.  From  Hollidaysburg  the 
course  westward  is  continued  over  the  mountains 
by  the  Portage  Railroad  for  thirty  six  miles  to 
Johnstown,  where  the  canni  navigation  is  resum. 
ed  and  continued  to  Pittsburg,  the  length  of  the 
canal  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg  being  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  By  this  route  the  whole  dis- 
lanre  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitteburg  is  three 
hundred  and  ninety.four  miles.  By  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Union  Canals —private  workd — the  latter 
of  r/hich  strikes  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Mid- 
dlstown,  seventeen  miles  above  Columbia,  the 
distance  is  about  four   hundred  and  forty  miles. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  takes  place  about  forty- three  miles 
above  Columbia. while  the  main  line  of  the  canal 
ascends  along  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  the  north, 
em  line  continues  up  the  Susquehanna  to  North- 
umbeilaiid,  a  distance  of  about  thirty.five  miles. 
There  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  up  the 
North  Branch  extending  a  distancu  of  seventy 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  ihu  Lackawana,  ten  miles 
above  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  other  up  the  West 
Br.'>nch  by  a  circuitous  i  outs  of  about  the  eutne 
distance  to  Dunnstown.  These  two  branches  lead 
into  regions  that  arc  rapidly  improving.  That 
on  (he  North  Branch  aboundu  in  anthracite  coal, 
and  that  on  the  West  Briinch  in  bituminous. 

By  a  reference  to  the  liiiip,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  all  the  ijnprovcm<nts  north  and  west 
of  Columbia  ,the  startinir  point  of  ihe  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  will  be  opened  to  Baltimore  by  the 
conoiruciion  of  the  canal  trom  that  point  oown  to 
the  Maryland  line,  a  distance  of  only  28  to  30 
miles.  From  the  Maryland  line  to  Port  Dei  "*'* 
a  canal  has  long  existed. 


First  Boat  at  Buffalo. — Extract  from  a  letter 
dated  at  Buffalo,  2ad  April.  8  o'clock,  A.  M,  :— 
•*  The  3V,>y  and  Erie  Line  Boat  Nile;  from 
Troy,  has  jnai  arrived  with  a  full  cargo  of  mer. 
chandise  destined  for  Ohio.  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
No  otlier  boat  has  yet  arrived  from  Albany  or 
Tioy." 

The  boats  White  Pigeon  and  Nile  were  the 
first  boats  arrived  at  Rochester  which  was  tho 
20ih  inst.,  both  belonging  to  the  I'roy  and  brie 
Line. 


Lakt  Open — First  .Irriral. — (_>n  S.iiurdrtv  cvc- 
iimg  last,  the  steamlxMi  Wm.  Peiin,  (.'xpt.  Dwiglii, 
arrived  at  this  |Mn-ifrom  Detivit.  Tliia  m  ilu;  ferst 
arrival  at  the  jxtrl  of  Dunkirk  this  sciuioii.  The 
Will.  Pciin,  \vc  uiidcrsUuid,  hits  l»etii  fitted  up  in  a 
neitaiid  h  indsome  style,  and  has  uudergoiie  sevt. 
i~< I  essential  alterations,  by  which  her  s] teed  and 
ability  to  <;iia>untcr  the  frequent  rouirli  seas  of  the 
like  Ins  been  much  increased. — [Dunkirk W'higut 
April  21.1 

The  Dunkirk  Whig  of  ^  1st  April,  says  that 
owing  t.j  tin;  late  .strong  winds  blowing  down  the 
1  ike  for  scveivU  d<iys  p:u>l,  the  ice,  whieli  pi'cvious 
to  the  21st  inst.  extended  iietu-  M  inilci  above  this 
jilace,  Ins  Iweii  driven  down  about  10  milcb  below 
us,  and  lies  j)ac.ked  up  in  one  solid  ni  iss  Ijctweeii 
that  and  Bufl'^lo,  so  llial  it  is  believed  Ui.U  a  iiavi- 
gabltj  auainuiiicition  from  Diiiikirk  to  Buffalo  will 
not  be  o{)ciie«l  short  of  from  three  to  five  weeks. 
Should  tliis  be  the  fjict,  a  Viist  .unount  of  western 
pr  ditce  will  find  its  transit  through  the  WcUaiid 
can.il,  giving  to  the  C:iii!idas  all  tlie  advantages  of 
a  trade  wliii-h  of  right  belongs  to  the  ISUote  of  .New- 
York. 

In  connexion  with  this  subjeei,  in  relation  to 
an  earlier  communication  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  City  of  New  York,  we  make  uae  of 
tho  following  language  of  the  Rochester  Demo, 
oral:  "New  York  may,  if  she  will,  enjoy  al- 
most exclusively  and  forever,  the  trade  of  ih« 
immeasurable  wcsr. 

"  The  New  York  and  Brie  Ruilrond  would  lor 
the  present,  secure  all  that  i«  now  secured  by  the 
Eric  Canal.  But  this  means  is,  for  the  preaaot, 
perhaps  for  years,  put  aside.  In  thrusting  it 
away,  the  Stare  has  struck  a  suicidal  blow  at  iia 
own  prosperity  and  grertness." 


The  Burlington  Free  Press  of  the  34tb,  aays : 
"  Our  steamboats  arc  now  all  in  motion.  The 
Franklin  and  Phoenix  commenced  their  regular 
trips  yesterday,  and  will  run  for  the  present  the 
eame  as  last  sea.^on — leaving  each  end  of  the 
Lake  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  meet  here  about 
nine. 


The  Pittsburg  Gazelle  of  the  16th,  aays  :— 
"  Business  was  we  believe  never  so  brisk  as  at 
present.  The  Canal  is  in  full  and  successful  op- 
eration— steambeais  crowded  with  passengers 
and  Hith  lull  cargoes,  are  arriving  and  departing 
daily.  Our  Manufactories  have  all  as  much  work 
as  they  can  do.  As  to  our  merchants  and  com- 
mission merchants,  they  sre  all  literally  oppresaed 
with  business,  being  usually  kept  at  work  from 
daylight  to  midnight.  We  must  admit  that  they 
bear  this  pressure  most  patiently,  for  wc  have  not 
ticard  a  siii^lB  complaint." 

The  amount  ot  tolls  received  for  iraneportalion 
OJ  the  Pennsylvania  Improvemenu  during  the 
week  ending  the  18:h  ins  ant,  was  :20,514 dollars 
19  cents — a  much  larger  amount,  aays  the  Harris. 
bur^  Reporter,  than  was  derived  from  ihe  same 
source  during  the  cu:rt  ."iMtnding  period  of  last 
year. 


The  Loromotive  Enginfe,  ordered  for  the  Pa'- 
••reon  Und  Hudson  Riwr  Raiirotid,  has  nrrivpd  at 
4hii  port  from  Uittrpo'^]  and  -ariU  be  pbrf4  W 
thtnll  Ifl  I  fiw  tf«p. 


A  iiieeting  ««f  th<;  fr<x-li<dders  of  Alexandria  w^s 
held  on  the  2l.si  iii<fr  ami  a  rc-wliitioii  passed  direct" 
ing  llicComm  >n  <'<>nii-il  osribscrilje  fifty  thousaiid 
d  Ulars  to  the  sttwk  •  f .  !i.-  \  i.  x  imlria  C.tiMl  CompR- 
ny,  mill  tint  (jt  iIk-  f>  .\  ki-'jiC  ftC  ih««  inlcrr^ton  ihJT 
"iwnn  n  »n  x  to  '•0  lev:c'J  «.»n  llw  real  cMat?  of  ihd 
IfWtti 
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I  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

'  CoNrrssiONs  of  a  Poet,  2  vols.  Pluladelphia, 
Caret,  Lea&Blanchard  ;  for  sale  here  by  G.&C. 
Carvill. — We  hfirtlly  kiiow  what  to  make  of  tlicse 
haiidsoinely  printed  volumes.  They  purjwrt  to  be 
confessions,  and  they  unfold  a  sUite  of  mind  which 
is  pitiable  enough.  The  story,  which  is  altogether 
iii  the  dark  vein,  of  disgust  of  lile,  of  doubt,  not 
to  say  disbelief,  of  the  future,  and  ot  actual  guilt,  is 
yet  wrought  out  with  occasional  power  and  skill. — 
There  are  notes  too,  some  in  French,  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  one  or  two  in  Latin,  which  are  meant  to 
explain,  extenuate,  or  justify  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  text — and  which  arc  misanthropic 
•nd  unjust  enough  to  human  nature.  We  can  con- 
ceivi^  no  good  to  be  acquired,  and  not  much  interest 
lo  be  experienced,  in  reading  this  record  of  Ubidi- 
nous  exce^jses  and  sccpticuil  ravings. 

Journal  ok  a  recent  Visit  to  the  Principal  | 
ViNETARDS  or  Sfain  AND  Francr,  &c.  &c.  by  Jas. 
Bi/s8T,Es«.  N.Y.,C.G.  Francis.  Alreatiseon 
wines  from  New  South  Wales,  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, of  which  wine  drinking  is  in  some  degree 
&n  indication.  Mr.  Busby  having  found  the  climate 
of  llie  Convict  Colony  of  England,  favorable  to  the 
grape,  detcnnined  on  visiting  the  vine  districts  of 
the  Si\nie  or  merely  same  climate  in  Europe,  and 
collecting  from  them  specimens  of  the  most  ap- 
proved vines,  and  learning  the  process  of  making  the 
wine.  This  therefore  is  a  practical  book,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  of  interest  even  here. 

Tub  Penny  Magazine  ;  The  Penny  Cyclo. 
r^oiA  ;  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Jackson  53  Cedar  st ;  These 
pubiieations — cheap,  accurate,  and  comprehen- 
sive,  issued  by  the  London  Society  'for  the  dif- 
fusioa  of  useful  knowledgs,  cantinue  to  be  regu. 
larly  published  here  in  monthly  numbers,  at  12  1.9 
cetita  each. 

Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father — Franklin  Li- 
brary Edition — part  1.  N.Y.,Wallis&  Newall. 
— This  admirable  story  by  Capt.  Marryatt  is  re- 
publishing in  this  library — in  numbers  which  coat 
12 1-8  cents  each — as  fast  as  it  is  received  from 
England. 

Lives  or  the  Englisu  Pirates,  IIighwatm^n 
AND  Rosbers;  by  C.  Whitehead.  2  vols. — 
Philadelphia  :  £.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart.  For  sale 
in  New  York  by  Wiley  &.  Long — The  records 
of  crime  are  always  more  attractive  than  those 
of  virtue.  Wc  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  what 
principle  of  our  nature  it  is  which  determines 
this  preference,  but  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  books, 
such  as  that  now  under  notice,  always  find  ready 
sale  and  willing  readers.  This  compilation,  be. 
gining  with  Robin  Hood,  and  ending  with  the 
pickpocket  Harrington, — almost  a  contemporary 
of  the  men  ot  this  day,— developes  a  series  of 
crimes,  murders,  thefis,  and  violence  of  ail  sort, 
that  cannot  but  be  very  edifying  to  all  inquirera 
after,  or  believers  in,  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature.       ;,  - 

Discot^RSES  ON  vARioua  subjects  by  Rev.  Or- 
viiXE  DewEY  ;  1  vol:  N.  Y.  David  Fei.t. — 
*•  Cutoff  by  ill  health,"  as  the  Rev'd  author  tells 
us,  from  his  pastoral  connexion  with  a  people 
with  whom,  during  n  period  of  ten  years  he  had 
been  accnsiomed  to  meet  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, he  now  pdblishen  the  srrmonA  preached 
dnring  that  timn,  as  a  record  of  ihn  interest  taken 
by  him  in  his  eongrngntion.  Th"  vl>lume  Ik  ded- 
loit»d  to  "  ihs  Hrst  ch'.irch|Orid  congregation  in 


New  Bedford,"  and  it  is  must  be  received  by 
them,  to  judge  Irom  portions  of  the  work  we  have 
looked  at,  with  affection  and  respecU 

Sketches  or  Society  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  by  C.  S.  Stewart.  2  vols.  Carey 
Lea  Sc  Blancbard. — This  is  a  second  edition, 
handsomely  printed,  of  a  work  heretofore  no- 
ticed by  us.  Its  popularity  may,  we  presume, 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  thus  early 
run  to  a  second  edition.  We  see  no  reason 
however,  to  alter  our  original  opinion,  that  it  ia 
a  light  work,  rather  caculated  for  the  eye  ofpar> 
I  tial  friendship,  than  for  the  ordeal  of  a  c«lm  and 
'cold  public.    _    ^     :_         d^vV  ..  .  ti.  i.;-C!. 

We  have  recerved,  and  cheerfully  publish,  the 
following  notice  of  some  little  works  fraught  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  are  pub- 
lished by  a  Society,  and  are  to  be  had  at  205 
Broadway : 

"  Ann  Conover"  is  the  history  of  a  young  Irish 
girl,  who,  being  deprived  ot  her  mother  by  death 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  city,  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  domestic  service  for  a  support.  In 
her  attempts  st  procuring  a  situation,  she  was 
aided  by  an  aflectionate  auni,  who  was  well  quali- 
fied by  long  experience  and  true  Christian  princi- 
ples, to  instruct  her  niece  in  the  duties  of  her  sta- 
tion. Her  counsels  and  directions  are  founded 
on  the  only  true  rule  of  duty,  the  Bible;  and  the 
whole  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  simplicitv  and 
clearness. 

This  work  is  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  large 
class  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed;  and, 
when  we  remember  how  much  of  our  domestic 
happiness  depends  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  relative  duties  which  devolve  on  servants  and 
their  employers,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to 
every  lady  at  the  head  of  a  family,  first  to  read 
"Ann  Conover"  herself,  gleaning  many  useful 
hints  for  her  own  guidance,  and  then  to  place  it 
in  the  handsof  her  domestics. 

••  Tub  Good  Resolution  ;"  a  little  beok  of  69 
pages,  containing  an  account  of  a  young  girl,  who 
rendered  herself  uncomfortable,  and  caused  much 
unhappiness  to  her  parents,  by  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing in  a  fretful  and  irritable  temper. 

On  the  morning  of  her  fourteenth  birth.day,she 
waa  induced  by  the  judicious  instructions  and  en. 
treatiea  of  her  kind  mother  to  form  a  solemn  re- 
solution to  try  to  sabdue  her  perverse  temper.  In 
this  resolution,  she  wss  enabled  to  persevere,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that,  before  the  year  had  clos- 
ed, her  improvement  waa  hailed  with  t'eligbt  by 
her  family,  and  was  the  source  of  new  happiness 
to  herself.  All  little  girls  who  indulge  in  similar 
bod  habits,  are  invitedfto  read  this  account  of  Isa- 
bella Gardner,  and  "  do  likewise." 

•'The  REFUQK;"orstory  of  Archibald  Thomp- 
son.— This  is  the  narrative  ef  a  boy  whose 
mother,  anxious  foi  her  son's  improvement,  sent 
him  to  a  good  school  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
on  Sundays,  to  a  good  Sunday  School. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  mother's  kindness.and 
his  teachers'  faithfulness,  he  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  association,  and  the  power  of  temp- 
tation, until,  he  was  at  length,  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  he  was  summoned  befftre  a  magistrate, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  book 
commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  Citiea  of  lie- 
fuge,  as  once  existing  in  the  land  o*"  Judea  ;£and 
I  ben  states  more  particularly  the  design  of  a 
House  of  Refuge,  and  its  firs:  introdaction  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  subsequent  creation 
ol  n  similar  bnildinf  in  Philndfllpbia<  Of  ihfl  ar* 
rwigements  of  this  litt»r  inetituti^n,  #  if<inttt«  tod 


interesting  account  is  given.  To  it  Archibald 
Thompson  was  sent,  as  a  place  of  correction  and 
instruction.  This  history  is  continued  in  another 
little  volume  lying  before  us,  called, 

"  The  iNFiDtL's  class  ;"  the  design  of  which  is 
stated  to  be,  **  to  remove  some  of  the  common 
diflicnlties  which  young  men  find  in  the  attempts 
they  make  tu  lorm  reUgieus  habits,  and  to  far. 
nish  them  with  such  rulea  of  conduct,  as  will  en- 
able them  to  escape  from  much  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world."  In  the  uourse  of  his  instrnctioni 
in  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  teacher  waa  surpris- 
ed to  find  Btnenteen  of  the  older  boys,  wko  entire. 
ly  ditbelieved  the  Bible  !  He  at  once  proposed 
to  form  a  class  to  talk  about  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  find  out  what  evidence  there  might  be  to 
support  it.  The  proposal  waa  acceded  to,  and  in 
five  distinct  conversations  with  the  boys,  various 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
acriptures  are  adduced  and  carefuUy  examined, 
and  objections  answered  so  satisfactorily,  that 
each  one  of  the  class  separately  declared  hi*  tin. 
cere  and  honest  belief  that  the  Bible  ia  true.  The 
book  concludes  with  various  directions  to  Archi- 
bald on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Refuge, 
to  live  with  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  country. 
These  little  books  are  elevated  in  their 
character,  written  in  an  easy  perspicuous 
manner,  and  treat  of  subjects  so  important  to 
all,  that,  not  young  readers  merely,  but  those  of 
more  matured  intellect,  may  read  them  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  I'hey  are  besides,  presented 
in  a  very  neat  dress,  and  embelliabed  with  many 
appropriate  engravings."  ^' 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women  of  all 
Countries,  by  Madame  Junot,  2  vols. :  Phila- 
delphia, Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  For  sale  by 
G.  &  C.  Carvill,  N.  Y.  These  two  volumes  will 
certainly  attract  attention,  for  they  present  very 
striking  pictures.  Clueens,  murderers,  women  cel- 
ebrated in  letters,  and  in  arms,  figure  alternately. 
The  list  however  is  far  from  complete.  We  give  an 
extract  from  the  life  of  Charlotte  Corday,  whom 
love  of  country,  and  the  excitements  of  a  revolution 
ary  age,  made  a  murderer: — 

Tho  day  after  she  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 
and  bought  a  sharp.po  nted  carving.knifc,  with  a 
black  sheath.  On  her  return  to  the  hotel  in 
which  she  lodged — Hotel  de  la  Providence,  Rue 
des  Augustins — she  made  her  preparations  for 
the  deed  she  intended  to  commit  next  day. — 
Having  put  her  papers  in  order,  ahe  placed  a 
certificate  of  her  baptism  in  a  red  pocket.book, 
in  order  to  take  it  with  her,  and  thus  estabhsh 
her  identity.  This  she  did  because  she  had  re- 
solved to  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
therefore  certain  she  should  leave  Marat's  house 
for  the  Conciergerie,  preparatory  to  her  appear- 
ing before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.' 

Next  rooming,  the  14th,  taking  with  her  the 
knife  she  had  purchased,  and  her  red  pocket- 
book,  she  proceeded  to  Marat's  residence.  No. 
18,  Rue  do  l^Ecole  de  Medicine.  The  represen. 
tative  was  ill,  and  could  not  be  seen,  and  Char. 
lotte's  entreaties  for  admission  on  the  roost  ur. 
gent  business  were  unavailing.  She  therefore 
withdrew,  and  wrote  the  following  note,  which 
she  herself  delivered  to  Mai  at's  servants. 

•'  CiTlBEN    RefRBSKNTATIVK, 

"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caen.  Yonr  well 
known  patriotism  leads  me  to  presume  that  yoa 
will  bo  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  what  ia 
passing  in  that  part  of  the  republic.  I  will  call 
on  you  again  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  have  the 
goodness  to  give  orders  that  I  may  be  admitted* 
and  grant  me  a  few  minutes  conversation.  I 
have  important  secrets  to  reveal  io  you. 

"ClIARLOTrfc  Corday." 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  returned, 
and  r«aeh  Marat's  antechamber  ;  but  the  woAaa 
who  wajltid  upon  him  refused  to  admit  her  to  the 

mcnstet's  pre}«iic9,    iMarat,  howavsr,  who  wfi 
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in  a  b«th  in  the  next  room,  hearing  the  voice  of  a 
youiq;  «tri,  and  Imle  thinking  she  had  cojne  to 
deprive  him  ot  live,  ordered  that  ehe  should  be 
shown  in.  Charloue  seated  herself  by  the  side 
of  lh«  baih.  The  conversation  ran  upon  the  dis. 
turbances  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and 
Charlotlee,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Marat's  counie- 
nance  as  if  to  acruiinlze  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
prououaced  the  names  of  several  of  the  Girondist 

deputies.  ,     ,        .   .     ■  . 

•'They  shall  soon  be  arrested,"  he  cried  with 
a  howl  of  rage,"  •*  and  executed  the  same  day." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
Charlotte's  knife  was  buried  in  his  bosom. 

••  Help !"  he  cried,  "  help  I  I  am  murdered." — 
He  died  immediately. 

Charlotte  might  have  escaped,  but  she  had  no 
such  intention.  She  had  undertaken  what  she 
conceived  a  meritorious  action,  and  was  re- 
•olved  to  stay  and  ascertain  whether  her  aim  had 
been  sure.  In  a  short  time,  the  screams  of  Ma- 
rat's servant  brought  a  crowd  of  people  into  the 
room.  Some  of  iliem  beat  and  ill-used  her,  but 
the  Members  of  the  Seciion  having  arrived,  she 
placed  herself  under  tl  eir  protection.  They 
were  all  struck  with  her  extraordinary  beauty,  as 
well  as  with  the  calm  and  lofty  heroism  that 
beamed  from  her  countenance.  Accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  shedding  of  huiuan  blood,  they 
could  not  behold  unmoved  this  beautiful  girl, 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
standing  before  them  with  unblenched   eye,  but 

■  with  modest  dignity,  awaiting  their  fiat  4*t  death 
for  a  deed  which  she  imagined  would  save  her 
country  from  destruction.  At  length  Danton  ar- 
rived, and  treated  her  with  the  most  debasing  in- 
dignity, to  which  she  only  opposed  silent  contempt. 
She  was  then  dragged  into  the  street,  placed  in  a 
coach,  and  Drouet  was  directed  to  conduct  her  to 
the  Conciergerie.  On  her  way  tliither,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  infuriated  multitude.  Here  for  the 
first  time  she  evinced  symptoms  of  alarm.  The 
possibility  of  being  torn  to  pieces  in  tlie  streets,  and 
her  mutilated  limbs  dragged  tlirough  tlie  kennel 
and  made  sport  of  by  tne  infuriated  rabble,  hud 
never  before  occurred  to  her  imagination.  The 
thought  now  struck  her  with  dismay,  and  roused 
all  her  feelings  of  female  dehciicy.  I'lie  finnness  of 
Drouet,  however,  saved  her,  and  she  thanked  him 
warmly. 

"  Not  that  I  feared  to  die,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  was 
repugnant  to  my  woman's  nature  to  be  torn  to  pie- 
ces before  every  body." 

Whilst  she  was  at  the  Conciergerie,  a  great  many 
persons  obtained  leave  to  see  her,  and  all  felt  tlie 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  on  beholding  a  young 
creature  of  surpassing  loveliness,  with  endowments 
that  did  honor  to  her  sex,  and  a  loftiness  of  heroism 
to  which  few  of  the  stronger  sex  have  attained, 
who  had  deliberately  executed  that  which  no  man 
in  U»e  country  had  resolution  to  attempt,  though 
the  whole  nation  wished  it,  and  calmly  given  uplier 
lite  for  the  public  weal. 

Charlotte's  examination  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  her  an- 
swers. I  shall  only  mention  one,  which  deserves 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

"  Accused,"  said  the  President,  "  how  happened 
it  that  thou  couldst  reach  the  heart  at  the  very  first 
blow  ?     Hadst  thou  been  practising  beforehand  ?" 

Charlotte  cast  an  indescribable  look  at  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Indignation  had  roused  my  heart," -she  replied, 
"  and  it  showed  me  the  way  to  his." 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  her, 
and  all  her  property  declared  forfeited  to  the  state, 
she  turned  to  her  ciui)sel,  M.  Cliauveau  Lagarde  : 
J  "I  cannot.  Sir,  sufficiently  thank  you'"  she  said, 
"  for  the  noble  and  delic;ite  manner  in  which  you 
have  defended  me ;  and  I  will  at  once  give  you  a 
pi-oof  of  my  gratitude.  I  have  now  nothing  in  the 
world,  and  I  bequeath  to  you  the  few  debts  I  have 
c  mtracted  in  my  prison.  Pray  discharge  them  for 
inc." 

When  the  executioner  came  to  make  prepara- 

■  ttoHs  dn-  her  execution,  she  entreated  him  not  to  cut 
oft  her  liair. 

*  It  shall  not  be  in  your  way,"  she  said  ;  and  tak- 
Wg  her  stay  lace,  she  tied  her  thick  and  beautiful 
wur  on  the  top  of  her  head,  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
«troke  of  ihe  axe 

•In  her  ii«it  nioraenU,  nho  refuMHl  tlir  ossiistaive 

-JH  .1  priest  J  and  \ipn*j  this  in  f^mM  ft  >'hm»s  cT 

'^''^'rtS  att  irtfld^l'    But  Uiefc  Is  tinihxng  lo  jtiVurv 

"  Rwi  «i«!ot  tipett  Hut  lavmty.    Ch«»fltjus  Ctjrd'iy 


had  opened  her  mind,  erroneously  perhaps,  to  free- 
dom of  tliought  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics. 
Deeply  read  in  the  pliilosophic  writings  of  the  day, 
she  had  formed  her  own  notions  of  faith.  She  cer- 
tainly rejected  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  hierarchy  of  France  before  the  revolution 
was  calculated  to  convince  her  that  she  was  in  er- 
ror? But  because  she  refused  the  aid  of  a  man  us 
a  mediator  between  her  and  God,  is  it  jiust  U)  infer 
thitt  she  rejected  her  Creator?  Ceruinily  not.  A 
mind  like  hers  was  incapable  of  existing  without  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  very  action  she  conunitted  may  jus- 
tify the  inference,  that  slie  anticiiwted  the  conieni- 
plation,  from  other  tluiii  eartldy  rciUms,  of  tlie  hap- 
piness of  her  rescued  country. 

As  tlie  c;irt  in  wliich  slie  was  seated  proceeded 
towards  tlie  place  of  execution,  a  crowd  of  wretclaus 
in  the  street,  ever  ready  to  insult  liic  unfortun.ite, 
and  glut  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  blood,  called 
out :     "  To  the  guillotine  with  lier  !"g 

"I  am  on  my  way  thither,"  she  mUdly  replied, 
turning  towards  them. 

She  was  a  striking  figure  as  she  sat  in  the  carl. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  feutuitjs,  and  the 
mildness  of  her  look,  strangely  contrasted  with  tlic 
murderer's  red  g-arment  which  she  wore.  She  smiled 
at  tlie  spectators  whenever  she  perceived  marks  of 
synipalhy  rather  than  of  curiosity  ,  and  this  smile 
gave  a  truly  Raphaelic  expression  to  her  counte- 
nance. Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  of  Mayencc,  having 
met  the  cut,  shortly  aft'-r  it  left  the  Conciergerie, 
gazed  with  wonder  ;it  tliis  beautiful  apparition — 
for  he  had  never  before  seen  Charlotte — and  a  piis- 
sion,  as  singular  as  it  was  deep,  immediately  took 
possession  of  his  mind. 

"Oh  !*'  cried  he,  "  tliis  woman  is  .surely  greater 
than  Brutus !" 

Anxious  once  more  to  behold  her,  he  ran  at  full 
speed  towards  tho  Palais  Royal,  which  he  reached 
before  tha  cart  arrived  in  front  of  it.  Another  look 
which  he  cast  ujx)n  Charlotte  Cortiay  completely 
unsettled  his  reason.  The  world  to  him  had  sud- 
denly become  a  void,  and  he  resolved  to  quit  it. 
Rushing  like  a  madman  to  his  own  house,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  wliich  he 
repeated  the  words  he  had  already  uttered  at  the 
sight  of  Charlotte  Conlay,  nnd  concKnIed  by  ask- 
ing to  be  condemned  to  death,  in  order  that  he 
might  join  her  in  a  better  world.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  he  was  executed  soon  after.  Before, 
he  diedj  he  begged  the  executioner Wbind  him  with 
the  veiy  cords  that  had  before  encireled  the  deliaite 
limbs  of  Charlotte  upon  tlie  same  scaffold,  and  his 
head  fell  as  he  was  pronouncing  her  name. 

Chariotte  Corday,  wholly  abciorbed  by  the  solem- 
nity of  her  la«t  moments,  had  not  perceived  the  ef- 
fect she  had  produced  upon  Adam  Lux,  and  died 
in  ignorance  of  it.  Having  reached  the  fout  of  the 
guillotine,  she  ascended  the  platform  with  a  firm 
step,  but  with  the  greativst  modesty  of  demeanor. 
"Her  countenance,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "  evinced 
only  the  calmness  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  itself." 

The  executioner  having  removed  the  handker- 
chief which  covered  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  her 
face  and  neck  became  sufliised  with  a  deep  blush. 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  her,  but  her  uiivate  feel- 
ings of  modesty  were  deeply  wounded  at  lieing  thus 
exposed  to  public  gaze.  Her  being  fastened  to  the 
f  ital  plank  seemed  a  relief  to  her,  and  she  eagerly 
rushed  to  death  as  a  refuge  against  this  violation  of 
female  delicacy. 

When  her  head  fell,  the  executioner  took  it  up 
and  bestowed  a  buffet  upon  one  of  the  cheek.s.  The 
eyes,  which  were  already  closed,  again  opened  and 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  iqion  the  brute,  as  if  con- 
sciousness liatl  survived  the  separation  of  the  he.id 
from  the  body.  Thisf;tci,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  has  been  averred  by  thousands  of  eye  witncs- 
es  ;  it  has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  and 
and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  its  truth. 


V  SILMMARY. 

ExTRAORDiNART  Baixoon  Votage. — The  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  of  the  iSili  iiiNi.,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  ^Krou  lut  JSIr.  Clayton,  of 
by  fir  the  longest  voyage  on  record,  we  believe,  hi 
a  sliip  of  the  air.  In  January,  1785,  Blanchaixl, 
and  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  Amcriciin,  crossed  the  rh^nncl 
from  England  to  Fr mc/'  in  a  balkxMi,  a  distano»^ 
•?f  not  r?iore  than  «3  tiiiU"«.  1  Icm  th»!  disunce 
gcrto  o>et.  iii  m«w«  tk'.H  400  miles. 

Wi  htifi^iMi)  (e  ^  i«  QittdtthMi  y-Y.nh  tikfian 


innde  his  ascent  on  Wedne^day,  8th  instant,  and 
though  we  have  seen  niaiiy  such  performances, 
never  siiw  one  belter  conducted,  or  undertaken 
with  more  sang-froid.  The  voyager  stood  on  the 
top  of  liis  car,  supj)orting  himself  by  Uie  hoop 
througli  which  the  roiies  passed  from  the  iiclthig  of 
the  balloon  to  it,  and  waved  his  flag,  as  long  as  he 
was  visible,  with  as  much  cimfidence  as  thou{^  lie 
were  on  terra  firma.  He  u>W  every  one  that  he 
had  with  hun  provisions  and  clothing,  and  meant  to 
do  sometliing  lli.it  had  never  been  acivtniplished 
before.     He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  amply. 

Clayton  is  an  Anierioin — a  mechanic,  we  Itdieve, 
of  Cincinnati — .iiidTx>th  constructed  his  own  bul- 
looii  and  superintended  the  preparation  of  the  gas, 
and  the  filling  of  tlie  l3alloun.  It  is,  too,  his  first 
experiment. 

9Tr.    Claytons*    Account     •!   kis   .£iiml 
Excursion. 

At  G  o'clock  I  took  my  departure  froin  the 
Amphitheatre,  which  was  pretty  well  filled  with 
spectators,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city, 
and  ascended  with  celerity  iniA  the  atmosphere, 
amidst  the  cheering  sounds  of  music,  and  (he  ac- 
clamitioiis  oi  my  friends.  In  a  few  moments  I 
had  a  full  view  of  Cincinnati,  of  Newport,  and 
Covington,  and  of  the  thousands  ot  spectators 
that  surrounded  the  amphitheaire,  and  covered 
every  point  which  afforded  a  lavorable  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  ascension.  I  aoon  arnved  M  a 
suf&cieiii  altitude  to  give  the  spectators  a  good 
view  of  the  descent  of  my  parachute,  containing 
a  dog  of  about  20  poui.da  weight.  The  para- 
chute, on  being  liberated  /rom  the  Car,  descend- 
ed with  great  velocity  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  it  spread  open.  When  it  opened  its  de- 
scent  was  more  slow,  and  as  I  watched  it* 
course  downwards,  thought  for  some  time  it  waa 
falling  in  the  Canal,  but  at  last  saw  it  paaa  a 
little  on  one  side;  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  arrived 
safe  upon  Terra  Firma.  As  I  ascended  the 
scene  became  more  extended  and  diversified, 
but  every  object  more  diminutive.  The  specta- 
tors shrank  to  Lilliputisos,  and  the  horaee  and 
carriages  on  the  roads  were  like  the  toys  of 
children.  The  hilts  around  the  city,  which  form 
the  boundary  of  one's  view  when  below,  sank 
into  the  earih,  and  became  on  a  level  with  the 
plain;  and  far  beyond  them,  amidst  the  vast 
woods,  1  could  distinguish  numerous  towns  and 
cultivated  spots.  The  whole  appeared  like  an 
extensive  map  spread  at  my  feet,  with  everf 
street,  and  alley,  and  building,  and  every  in- 
provement  plainly  marked  upon  it.  Through 
the  centre  the  Ohio  passed,  and  wound  its  ser. 
pentinc  course  in  each  direction,  until  lost  in  the 
misi,  which  surounded  ihe  tcene,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles  I  could  trace  the  river  Licking,  the 
zig-zag  course  oi  the  Miami  Canal,  and  the 
turnpikes  and  different  roads  branching  from  the 
city.  At  starling  the  Barometer  Mood  at  29  3-10 
inches,  and  Thermomeier  a:  72  degrees.  The 
wind  carried  me  east  south  east,  in  the  directioa 
of  Batavia. 

At  a  qnarterpast  5.  the  Barometer  stood  at  19 
inches,  and  the  Theriiionieter  26  degrees,  I  began 
to  feel  cold,  and  put  on  my  great  coat.  At  tfaie 
time  I  heard  the  report  of  a  Cannon,  and  coald 
hear  at  this  height  the  noise  of  the  Woodman's 
axe.  About  this  time  I  passed  over  the  Little 
Miami  River,  kept  ilic  Ohio  Rivera  little  to  my 
right,  and  after  descending  a  little  I  hbd  a  hne 
view  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  spota  on  each 
aide  of  me. 

A  little  befjre  six  I  passed  over  Batavia,  and 
continued  to  iravcl  in  an  East  South  E^st  direc 
tion.  My  altitude  at  this  time,  as  indicated  by 
the  Barometer,  was  2  1-2  miles.  I  again  felt  a 
little  cold  ;  the  Tlicrmonetcr  stood  at  23  deg.  I 
sat  myself  down  in  the  r>ir  and  took  some  rtfreah- 
ment.  1  was  now  m-'vini;  delightfally  through 
the  air;  the  linle  a^iiaiMii  the  balloon  received 
on  kiariing  hi:d  nuwcej^ed,  there  was  not  the 
least  rotary  rt  oscil'a'ory  motion  perceptible  ; 
not  n  ripple  in  die  siik  of  the  balloon  to  be  Men, 
and  all  was  perirn  silt  ncr.  1  could  hav*  ataioiii 
imagined  that  I  n««Bn  irrhaMrBnT of  t  little  world 
ef  fflir  own,  flitpd  m  'he  immenaity  of  apaeei  and 
«««l/vl«w  HI  tny  fe"',  the  ««rth  in  mfXm^i  f%- 
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volvingon  its  axis.  I  felt  no  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, no  difficulty  in  breathingi  no  pain  nor  awell- 
ins:  >»  niy  bead,  as  haa  been  said  by  aome 
^£ronaui«,  to  bo  experienced  at  great  altitudea  ; 
but  1  have  bo  doubt,  that  at  at  the  altitude  of 
3  1-2  or  4  miles,  owing  to  the  rariety  of  the 
atmosphere,  «  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a 
swelling  in  the  head,  is  expetienced. 

At  Uic  iiltitiuitj  oT2  1-2  miles,  the  scenery  in  "ot 
no  be<iutitul  us  it  is  when  ubout  liolf  a  im'ti  from 
the  earth  ;  for  tlie  objects  :ippe.\r  concealed  in  imst, 
•umI  have  11  inonuloiious  up|jearaii<e.  At  25  iiun- 
ulcsat"ier  six,  1  had  a  line  view  of  tJic  setting  of  the 
Sum  ;  30  minutes  after  six  I  piis-sed  over  Williams- 
burg ;  about  7  o'dock  over  Creorgelt)wn ;  and  al- 
thuugli  1  wds  several  miles  disUtiil  from  the  Ohio 
river,  it  appeared  but  very  little  to  the  right  of  me, 
anii  I  could  distinctly  see  AugusU  and  Maysville, 
and  the  towns  iind  famis  alongside  of  the  river.  A 
little  before  8  o'clock  I  j)assed  over  West  Union. 
The  wiiid  now  changed  a  little  to  the  sontli,  about 
one  point,  making  S.  E.  by  Ejist.  About  9  o'clock, 
I  p.issed  a  little  to  the  left  of  Portsmoutli ;  could  see 
pwinly  the  Scioto  River  and  the  c;iiial.  I  was  ena- 
bled to  see  tlie  dillcreiit  places  over  which  1  jwssed 
by  the  light  of  the  vVmu,  and  by  the  lamps  and  lights 
in  the  houses.  These  lights,  which  were  numerous, 
and  which  1  could  see  in  every  direction  in  which  I 
turned  my  eye,  tbnncd  a  field  of  fiery  sUirs  at  my 
feet,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the  brilliant  .liars 
tiiat  shone  in  the  clotidless  hemisphere  above  me. 

A  little  beyond  Portamoutb  I  nad  a  fine  view  of 
Iha  Iron  Forges  and  ?'urnaces,  whose  fiies  illu- 
minated the  atmosphere  for  a  number  of  miles.  I 
could  not  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  make  any 
Thermometrical  observations,  the  quicksilver  in 
ihe  tube  being  so  small  I  could  not  see  its  height; 
but  the  quicksilver  in  ihe  Baromoter  being  of 
greater  volume,  I  could  plainly  see  it  move  up 
and  down ;  and  although  I  could  not  see  the  fig- 
ures on  the  scale, — yet,  I  could  tell  when  I  was 
■t  a  safe  distance  from  the  earth,  by  the  distance 
that  ihe  quic  x  silver  stood  above  a  piece  of  brass 
which  formed  a  protection  to  ihc  Thermometer, 
immediately  alonside  of  the  Barometer.  When- 
ever 1  felt  tired,  I  would  seat  myself  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car,  placing  the  Barometer  opposite  to 
me.  watch  iia  height,  and  when  I  found  it  rising, 
would  throw  out  some  ballast  and  counteract 
its  course.  Now  and  then  I  would  look  over 
the  car,  and|  notice,  particularly,  the  direction 
and  situation  of  the  water  courses  which 
I  had  in  sight,  nearly  the  whole  of  my  voyage,  and 
without  which  J  shonld  not  have  been  able  to  trace 
my  course.  Soon  after  passing  the  Scioto  River, 
I  entered  another  current  of  air,  which  carried  me 
due  East,  and  immediately  over  Concord.  Soon 
after  I  parsed  into  another  current,  which  carried 
me  E»st  North  East,  and  brought  me  at  11  o'clock, 
nearly  up  to  Gallipolis,  a  little  below  which  I  cross- 
ed the  Oliio  River.  On  pissing  into  a  new  current 
of  air,  the  Billoon  Ls  slightly  agitated,  at  which 
time  1  would  always  bo  jMrticul.ir  in  ascertaining 
its  direction.  Soon  after  crt»ssing  the  O.,  the  Bal- 
loon was  ag  lin  agitated,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
passed  from  the  Etst  North  East  current, into  ano- 
ther, which  carried  me  South  E;ist,  and  soon  brought 
mc  over  the  Kanawha  River,  and  from  the  rapidi- 
ty the  terrestial  objects  ai)jK«.r«d  to  move,  1  found 
my  r.ite  of  travelling  had  increased.  At  half  after 
12  1  p.issed  over  Chirleston,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
w;u5  cmied  over  the  Furnaces  of  the  Kanawha 
Salt  works.  I  continued  this  course  until  I  was 
in  sight  of  the  fork  foriiicti  by  Gauly  and  New  rivers. 

While  in  sight  of  New  iliver  I  approached  the 
earth  :  my  'jallast  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  jus 
llic  pi  ice  over  which  I  was  floating  apjHj.ircd  to  be 
an  open  counlry,  I  prepaicd  for  a  descent.  1 
threw  ovea-board  ir.y  Anchor,  which,  after  dragging 
for  u  little  distance,  caught  firmly  hold  of  a  tree  ; 
buloa  coming  close  to  the  io|)s  I  foiuid,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  inste  ui  of  a  fine  oi>cii  country,  1  was  in 
a  dense  forest,  on  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
wind  was  bhiwing  powerfully,  and  findiiig  it  ini- 
jxjssiblc  to  break  the  hold  of  the  anchor,  the  only 
way  oflibcrating  myself  from  this  s-itualicn  was  to 
cut  away  the  cable.  This  I  did,  and  in  a  short 
time  .isceiuietl  to  an  altitude  as  great  as  1  had 
previously  atLiined.  The  cold  was  intense,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  height  of  tlir  Thermometer  t 
I  hive  no  «ioul)»  it  was  nearly  as  low  as  Zero.  I 
hid  now  |ii^!  sight  f>f  the  wati>i-  oi)iir-:es,  and  could 
••CO  no  lights  in  mij'  dirrrtion.  i  l.iiil  niy<rlf  ilo\\  n 
in  tbc  S'-tiomof  iho  Oar,  I'Uttonrd  my  co.it  tightiy 
ir<>nn>l  tn«*,  piir  on  my  glove*,  rf.vcrrd  niy^lf  with 


two  blankets,  wluch  1  had  taken  as  wrappers  for 
the  B-\lloon,  drank  some  brandy,  felt  comfortable 
and  higldy  delighted  with  my  novel  trip,  and  in 
this  situation  fell  fast  asleep.  1  was  awakened,  at 
1  u<t,  by  my  Car  striking.  1  immediately  sprang  on 
my  feet,  and  in  another  moment  the  Car  was 
dragging  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  saw  before 
me  a  river  and  1  thought  some  buildings  ;  they  ap- 
peared but  a  little  distance  from  me  ;  but  I  afler- 
wards  found  they  were  about  four  miles  off. 

I  attempted  to  stop  my  Balloon  by  elioging  to 
ih«  branches  of  the  trees.  Several  oi  them 
broke ;  but  at  last  1  caught  bold  of  a  strong 
bough,  and  by  clinging  with  all  my  strength  with 
one  hand,  and  pulling  the  Valve  rope  with  the 
other,  I  was  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  draw  my 
Car  down  the  tree  several  feet,  and  to  secure  it 
by  means  of  a  rope.  After  being  confident  that 
1  had  secured  my  balloon,  1  looked  at  ray  watch 
and  found  it  to  be  half  after  3  o'clock.  At  thia 
time  of  the  morning  I  thought  it  would  b«  uae- 
loss  to  go  in  search  of  any  assistance.  I  there- 
fore remained  in  the  Cjr,  40  feet  at  least  from 
the  ground,  until  day.break,  and  then  dracend- 
ed  to  explore  the  wilderness  in  which  I  had 
landed. 

I  could  difcover  no  trace  of  human  footsteps, 
no  mark  of  change  produced  by  man.  Numer- 
ous large  trees  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground, 
but  there  was  no  mark  of  the  woodman's  axe  up- 
on them  ;  thoy  had  evidently  been  uprooted  by 
the  hurricane.  Perceiving  that  I  was  on  a  moan, 
lain  and  that  there  was  another  point  sti!l  higher, 
I  ascended  to  the  top  of  it  and  could  perceive  in 
the  valley,  and  in  the  direction  that  1  had  seen 
the  river  the  previous  evening,  a  cultivated  spot. 
After  travelling  alongside  of  a  beautiful  spring 
rivulet  for  about  3  miles,  I  found  this  spot,  bH 
had  to  follow  a  track^of  2  miles  further  to  get 
assisianoe.  We  conveyed  the  balloon  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  farmer  with  whom  I  remained  3  days 
before  1  could  get  a  conveyance  to  return.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Mr.  Graham's  I  was  visited  1-y 
great  numbers  ol  People  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  spot  on  which  I  landed,  is  the  top  of  the 
m  )iintain,3000  ft.  (as  indicated  by  the  Barometer) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  called  Steven- 
son's Knob,  or  Slinson's  Knob,  near  Keeney's 
Knob,  Monroe  county,  Virginia,  about  four 
miles  fr<m  Green  Brier  River,  18  miles  from  Un- 
nion,  20  miles  from  Louisbure.  I  travelled  in 
the  Balloon,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but 
a  cording  to  the  usual  method  of  travelling,  more 
than  400  miles,  which  distance  1  travelled  in  9 
1-2  hours. 

Thit>  voyage  I  believe  has  fulfilled  the  promt, 
ses  made  in  my  advertisement,  and  ia  the  longest 
voyage,  by  far,  ever  performed  by  any  person  in 
a  Balloon. 


ExTRAORUiNARY  Performancb. — The  purse  ol 
•1000  offered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steveag  to  any  one 
who  should  sncceed  in  going  ten  miles,  on  foot, 
within  the  hour,  was  yesterday  gained,  eleven  te~ 
condt  within  the  time,  over  the  Union  Course, 
L.  I.,  by  a  Connecticut  man,  named  Henry  Stan- 
narj,  a  farmer  of  Kilingworth.  Two  others,  as 
wo  learn  from  the  Courier,  went  the  10  miles, 
one  a  Prussian,  namen  George  W.  Glaeur,  who 
did  the  distance  in  60  1-2  minutes — and  the  other 
an  Irishman  named  Mahoney,  who  did  it  in  Gl 
3-4  minutes. 

I'here  were  at  starting  nine  competitors, 
whose  names  and  deeds  are  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Courier : 

MILKS. 

1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th  10th 
Stsnnard,       34333221       II 


Glauer, 


2    2112333      22 


Mahoney,  11554444      22 

EXiwnes,  5  3  2    9     111     2  gave  in. 

McGargy.  6  7  7     7     5  gate  in. 

Wall,  4  .'»  4    4  gave  ill, 

;^tiiion,  8  8  6     6  gave  in. 

>lall<tr»,  <>  9  8    8  fell  kixA  |fnt»  in. 

VBrrpillye,  7  6  gaf  e  in. 


The  winner  did  not  shew  much  fatigue,  on*^ 
vraa  seen  soon  after  riding  about  tbt  Course. 

The  ether  two  who  went  the  ten  miles  received 
$200  each. 

The  Courier  gives  this  statement  of  the  time  in 
which  each  mile  was  done  by  the  winner : 

Min.      Sec 
1st.  mile.  1  5  36 

2d.    "  I  5  45 

3d.    "  i  5  58 

4th.   "  '  6  89 

5th.   "  >  6  » 

6th.   "  !  6  3 

7Ui.   "  6  1    - 

8th.   "  I  6  3 

9tli.   "  5  57 


10th. 
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"  '•  '  y   ■  ■  I-  59         48  •  ■ 

It  is  said  tliat  the  course  is    six  feet  over  a  inilci 

making  sixty  feet  more  than  the  ten  miles,  in  the 

distance  run. 

Now   60  feet  ^ing  the  88th  part  of  a  mile,  it 

would  allow  (taking  the  time  of  the  last  mile)  fou*" 
seconds,  which  is  to  be  deducted,  making  the  dis- 
tance tlierefoi-efore  in  59m.  44s. 

The  speed  of  ilic  runners  will  be  best  estimated 
perhaps  by  stating,tliat  Stanard  was  accompanied 
the  whole  distance  by  Mr.  Stevens  on  horseback, 
and  that  the  horse  was  all  the  time  on  a  fast  canter. 

A  bill  j)i«ssed  the  Assembly  to-day,  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  8,  subjecting  non-resident  lands  to  taxation, 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  to  the 
some  extent  that  the  lands  of  residents  are  taxed  in 
the  several  towns.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  week,  and  only  reauircs  the  signatiuv  of  the 
Governor  to  become  a  law.  It  will  be  an  impor- 
Uxnt  law  for  the  western  part  of  the  State. — [Alba- 
ny Evening  Journal.] 

AVw  Publicatiotit — from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Gary  Lea  &  Blanchard : — "  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Women  of  all  Countries,"  by  Madame  Junot — two 
duodecimos.  The  translation  was  made  in  L.on« 
don,  and  has  Ixjen  commended  there.  We  doubt 
not  that  Madame  Junot  has  acquitted  herself  well 
as  far  as  she  has  proceeded  in  her  interesting  task, 
which  win  be  continued  without  delay. 

"The  Juvenile  Popular  Library" — Boston — 
publisheil  by  John  Allen  h  Co.  The  first  volume 
— a  very  neat  one — of  this  series,  is  on  Domesticat- 
ed ^Inimala,  considered  with  reference  to  civilization 
and  the  arts.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  youth. 

"  The  American  Popular  Library" — Boston,  du- 
odecimo—conducted by  an  Association  of  Gentle- 
men. The  jircsent  nmnber  is  entitled  New  Eng- 
land and  her  Institutions,  and  contain  some  good 
sketches  of  New  England  life.  But  the  eleventli 
chapter  deserves  strong  reprehension.  It  consists 
of  foul  obloquy  on  tlie  Irish  Catholics,  and  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  as  a  seasoning  for  the  book. 
False  anecdotes  of  priests  and  Irishmen  are  told, 
with  a  strain  of  remark  such  as  this—"  An  Irish 
CathoUc  is  impervions  to  reason.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  with  him.  *  ♦  Look  at  a  gaiie  of  fifty 
Irishmen,  aiid  you  can  select  a  Yankee,  if  there  be 
one  among  them,  almost  as  readily  as  you  could  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  so  many  negroes."  For- 
bear Genilemen ! — [Gaj^tte.] 

Skat  of  War  in  thf.  Northwest — Commence- 
ment  of  Ho*tilitiet. — From  the  latest  intelligenco 
received  and  contained  in  the  following  letter  in 
the  CleveUnd  Whig,  of  April  22d,  we  regret  to 
perceive  that  matters  are  assuming  a  more  seri- 
ous aspect  than  we  had  imagined  : 

Maumkk,  April  16, 1835.— "With  regard  to  the 
war,  I  will  say  without  entering  into  particulars, 
that  I  strongly  suspect  that  blood  will  be  shed 
here  in  less  than  ten  duys.  May  God  avert  it ; 
but  if  the  present  rash  course  of  Michigan  is  par- 
sued,  the  sword  and  bayonet  will  have  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy.  We  are  driven  from  our 
homes  for  acting  under  the  autbctdUMlf  Ohio ; 
our  houses  are  broken  open  in  the  iijg^^imgtift 
citizens  taken  prisoneiSi  bound  hoiRi  and  foot, 
and  tied  to  wild  fier^  hbfftsi,  gagged  that  they 
may  not  alarm  tKe. rest  ol  the  citizens ;  the  fe- 
males ton  iu  the  same  house  are  treated  with  vio- 
Ifnc*  by  being  held  and  prevented  from  going  lo 
aUrm  ihn  neighbors ,  aii.(  »1.1  this  for  saying  to  an 
ift'U'idwal  h»!|nced  r*(«i.»bef- (h«  laws  of  Miehi- 
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mux.  After  thii  firtt  attack,  280  horMmen.arm- 
Jd  with  guM  and  bayonets,  came  into  our  p  ace. 
:S,r  .hrJ.  mditiduaU.  two  of  whom  th^  "leM- 
ad.  Thay  were  not  able  -o  take  any  of  the  ofl&- 
Mrt  whom  they  deaigned  to  uke,|«nd  were  ao 
"irrated  that%hey  fell  at  tb.  Oh.o  flag,  made 
SfX  cotton  cloth,  indtied  it  ;<>  *  horae'.  ta'l. 
and  dragged  it  through  the  .treats  and  departed. 
The  chi/en.  aoon  raiaed  another,  and  three  day. 
after  they  came  with  an  armed  force,  and  took  an 
I  ShnwL  for  whipping  a  negro  .(ter  he  had  been 
daredto  do  it ;  and  took  au  axe.  cu  down  the 
JrVe  that  contained  the  flag,  and  bore  .t  to  Mon- 
roe aa  atrophy  of  their'  victory,  and  burnt  it.— 
We  ii  Soy  thie  band  of  ruffian-,  but  the  Go. 
veroor  wiahee  ua  to  forbear  ;  and  it  is  probably 
thebeaf.  He  will  probably  be  moleated  in  re- 
marking our  northern  line;  and  then  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  seula  the  whole." 

THf  AaMT— We  learn  from  the  Army  and  Na. 
ry  Chroaicle  that  General  Roger  Jones  has  re- 
signed  his  cammisaion.  in  the  line  of  the  Army. 
aa  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
of  Artillery.  He  retaina  however,  his  Staff 
appointment  aa  Adjutant- General  of  the   Army. 

The  following  List  of  Promotions,  is  from  the 
Chronicle : 

Major  A.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  3d  Artillery  to  be 
Lieutenant-Coionel    of  the   4lh  Artillery,    etce 

Jones  resiged.  ,   .      ,      a  .i 

Captain  Sylvaster  Churchill,  of  the  1st  Artil- 
lery, to  be  Major^of  the  3d  Artillery.tJice  Brooks, 

First  Lieutenant  Justin  Dimick,  of  the  1st 
Artillery,  to  be  CapUin,  vice  Churchill,  promo. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edmond  French,  of  the  let 
Artillery,  to  be  1st  Lieutenant,  vice  Ramaey,  ap. 
pointed  Capuin  of  Ordnance. 

Second  Lieutenant,  William  Palmer,  of  the 
lat  Artillery,  to  be  lat  Lieutenant,  vice  Dimick, 

promoted.  «      •        _j  d 

Brevet  2d  LieutenanU  T.  A.  Moms,  and  K. 
T.  P.  Allen,  of  the  Ist  Artillery,  to  be  2d  Li«at8., 
tice  French  and  Palmer,  promoted. 

Gen.  J.  EL  Wool  one  of  the  inspectors  General 
of  the  Army,  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  some  of 
the  Nortiiem  military  posts. 

The  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  Statea  at  Wash- 
ington  haa  commenced  the  operation  •f  winding 
up  iu  concema,  preparatory  to  the  expiration  of 
the  charter. 

By  the  following  notice  from  th«  Fredooian, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Farmers'  &  Mechan. 
ics*  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  kas  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  all  notes  of  the  deno- 
mination of  those  stolen  laat  winter : 

To  THE  POBUC.  '^'• 

The  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  hereby  give  notice,  that  inconse- 
quence of  the  depredation  committed  upai  it  in 
February  laat,  it  has  withdrawn  from  circulation 
its  Hrst  emisrion  of  notes  of  the  danomin«ions  of 
100  dollars  and  JO  dollars.  None  of  «»em  are 
now  out,  it  is  believed,  but  those  that  were 
■tolen ;  and  they  will  not,  of  course,  do  redeem. 

ed. 

A  new  emission,  is,  however,  to  M>  made  of 
these  denominations.  They  will  be  filed  up  with 
red  tai  ;  dated  on  the  1st  of  May,  1835 ;  made 
payable,  the  IOC's  to  C.  Dunham,  anf  the  SO^a  to 
P.  Nefua;  numbered  from  200  upw^ds;  and«n. 
.  dor$ed  by  Wm.  P.  Formaft,  Assisun  Cashier. 
By  order.  L.  CAXiui  Cashier. 

Se»  BruMwiek,  April  12.  1835. 

Doings  at  New  OrZeana.— The  L  jislature  of 
New  Orleans  have  enacted  that  a  poTtsa  of  one 
dollar  per  head  on  every  cabin  pa*enfer,  and 
'  fifty  cents  on  every  deck  and  ateertge  paasen. 
ger  that  shall  arrive  at  that  place  by  hips  or 
steam  boata,  shall  be  collected.  The  foceeds 
are  to  bo  apcropriated,  one  half  to  theDharity 
IIoapiUl;ihe  other  half  to  be  divided  beieen  the 
Orphan  Asylums,  male  and  female,  andhe  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  city.  A  naat  mode  olevying 
contributtona  thia;  it  well  becomea  that  lomaly. 
•  Wkif  Lagialatore  that  alecta  a  Jackaofeoator 
ia  Coiigreas.    Two  collectors  ara  to  )m  H>ointad 


whose  salaries  shall  not  exceed  $3000  each  '. '. '. 
Such  an  enaction  would  produce  a  pretty  sum  to 
Cincinnati.— Quere,  as  to  its  policy,  liberality  or 
constitutionality? — [Cincinnati  Gaz.l        ^:j 

The  Ejtate  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Slater, 
who  died  recently  at  hia  residence  in  Webster. 
Masa.,  is  estimated  at  about  Tvo  Milliont  of 
Dollart !  the  result  of  a  life  devoted  with  sin- 
gular perseverance  and  industry  to  the  manufac- 
turing basiness,  into  which  he  haa  introduced 
many  valuable  improvements.     ^=^  :•     [     . 

The  brig  Fairy.  Capt.  Josiah  Wing,  arrived  at 
Boston  from  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  morning, 
having  made  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  in  just  fourteen  daya,  with  fall  cargoea 
both  ways. 

B<MU  of  Ltxin^lon. — An  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  April 
20tli,  in  commemoration  of  the  events  in  1775. 
"  The  concourse  of  people  from  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  from  Boston,"  says  the  Boston 
Gazette,  "was  very  great.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a 
procession,  escorted  by  two  military  companies  in 
uniform,  under  the  direction  of  General  Chandler 
as  chief  marshal,  aided  by  several  assistant  mar- 
shals, was  formed  in  front  of  the  "  Monument 
House,"  and  proceeded  to  the  burying-ground. 
Here  the  remains  of  Monroe,  Parker,  Hadley,  the 
two  Harringtons,  Muzzy,  Brown  and  Porter,  the 
men  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  country,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  memorable 
nineteenth,  (which  had  previously  been  taken  from 
the  grave  and  placed  in  a  sarcophagus)  were  re- 
ceived into  the  procession,  drawn  on  a  hearse  by  a 
white  horse;  and  t"he  whole  proceeded  to  the 
Meeting  house.  The  sarcophagus  was  placed  in 
the  aisle  fronting  tlie  pulpit,  the  two  military  com- 
panies standing  in  the  aisle."  The  services  of  the 
occasion  were  as  follows :  Dirge  by  the  choir ; 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  C'harlestown ; 
Ode, — written  by  Mr.  Pierpont  of  Boston  ;  Oration 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett ;  Ode, — written  by 
Miss  H.  F.  Gould.  At  the  close  of  these  services, 
the  procession  was  again  formed,  and  tlie  Remains 
were  taken  to  the  Monument,  where  a  new  tomb 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Having 
completed  tliis  interesting  cerenK>ny,  the  procession 
returnedito  the  "  Monument  House,"  in  the  rear  of 
which,  and  under  a  spacious  pavilion,  a  collation 
had  been  provided. 

Death  of  Dr.  AVtt. — In  copying  our  late  contra- 
diction of  the  decease  of  Dr.  Nott  of  this  State,  in 
travelling  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  to  Cairo,  the 
editor  of  the  Salem  Landmark  adds  the  following 
infonnation : — 

We  have  been  informed  by  an  American  gentle- 
man, lately  returned  from  Egypt,  witli  whom  we 
have  conversed,  that  the  traveller  alluded  to  is  not 
Dr.  Ab«  of  New  York,  but  Dr.  JiTuttjaf  Natchez, 
in  Mississippi.  Dr.  Nott,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of*^ Septem- 
ber last,  and  immediately  proceeded  up  the  Nile, 
intending  to  make  a  geological  reeonnoismiee  of  the 
Delta,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  so  far  as  the  sec- 
ond cataracts.  He  then  purposed  to  cross  the  des- 
ert, to  Mount  Sinai,  and  thence  p:issing  through 
Palestine  and  Syriji,  to  return  to  Paris,  via  Con- 
stantinople and  Vienna. 

There  were  Uiree  Americans  in  Alexandria 
when  Dr.  .VWf  arrived,  ami  by  them  he  was  su|> 
posed  to  be  Dr.  .Yolt.  They  Were  all  delighted 
with  the  arrival  of  their  distinguished  countrpnan, 
and  they  immediately  said  he  must  l>c  introduced 
to  the  Pacha,  and  talk  about  his  invt^ntions.  But- 
unfortunately  Egypt  required  no  tUmes,  and  pos- 
sessed no  anthracite  :  al  all  events  there  should  be 
a  Yankee  improrement  upon  the  o*en  for  hoicking 
chickens.  M'ott  was,  however,  soon  found  to  be 
J^Tutt,  and  with  this  discovery'  disappeared  the  Yan- 
kee projects  of  improving  Egypt.  Sono  sin^tari 
assai  (fuesti  .Aiitericani,  said  a  Piedmontese  hakiin 
of  Caira  to  our  informant,  mow  sono  tnai  eontenti. 
Very  true,  he  repUed,  wc  are  always  imj>roving. 

We  may  mention  some  names  of  American  tra- 
vellers who  wtre  in  Egypt  lust  year  :  Mr.  Izurd, 
of  South  C.ip^lina  ;  Stjtck]x)le,  of  Boston  ;  Odlit-n, 
of  B.Uiiinorr  ;  llaniiiiersley, •'f  Ncw-Yoik  ;  Mayo, 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  ac- 
companied by  a  suit,  which  distinguished  him  for 
taste  and  opulence,  was  travelhng  in  Turkey.  He 
was  expected  in  %ypt,  and  it  was  said  that  he  de- 
signed to  visit  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 


The  brig  Halcyon,  which  arrived  at  Boston 
from  Triaste,  reports  that  she  passed  Gibraltar 
on  the  14ih  ultimo,  in  company  with  an  Austrian 
Frigate,  bound  to  this  country,  having  on  board 
a  large  number  of  expatriated  Poles. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  yesterday 
elected  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Society  Li- 
brary for  the  ensuing  year  : — John  |I.  Morgan, 
Edward  W.  Laighi.  David  S.  Jonea.  Guliaii  C. 
Verplank.  J.  Kearny  Rodgers.  Evert  A.  Baockar, 
John  Le  Conte.  James  Campbell,  Rev.  William 
Berrian.  John  Anthon,  Henry  I.  Anderson, Waah. 
ington  Irving.*     ["Newly  elected.] 

State  Lands  at  Aijction. — The  Surveyor- 
General  has  given  notice,  that  all  the  unsold  State 
Lands  situated  in  Buffalo  will  be  sold  at  Auction 
— the  sale  to  commence  on  Monday  ihe  22d  day 
of  June  next.  One-fourth  of  tbe  purchase  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  re. 
mainder  in  six  equal  annual  instalments,  within, 
terest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  packet  ship  Charlemagne  sailed  Friday,  fi»r 
Havre,  seventy-three  days  from  the  date  of  her 
previous  departure  f<M:  tlie  same  port.  Witliin  that 
space,  she  has  had  on  board  tlirec  full  cargoes,  and 
landed  two  ot°  Uiem  on  opposite  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Cotton. — The  Columbia  Telescope  of  the  17th 
inst.  says:  "A  choice  lot  of  80  bales  of  Cotton, 
from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Henidon,  of  Union,  was 
sold  yesterday  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Rice,  to  Mr.  Fe- 
lix Meelzc,  for  18  7-8  cents. — the  highest  price 
that  has  been  given  in  our  market  tliis  season. 
Good  to  fair  readily  coimnaiids  from  17  to  17  1-2." 

Popular  Education. — Wc  consider  the  annex- 
ed act,  lately  passed  by  our  Legislature,  as  laying 
the  foundation — if  it  be  duly  appreciat«MJ  and  fiilly 
carried  out,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  School  dis- 
tricts— of  a  most  essential  and  mucli  needed  im- 
provement in  our  Common  Scliool  Education. 

The  sinallness  comparatively  of  the  sum,  most 
not  lead  !<ny  one  to  suppose,  that  the  consequences 
will  be  in  proi>ortion.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  A 
few  books  well  selected,  may  inoculate — ^no  one  can 
say  how  niany,  minds,  and.  .decide;  their  bias  fur- 
ever.  The  District  Library  will  lie  the  founda- 
tion, or  we  mistake  the  matter  much,  o(ix  new  and 
higher  order  of  district  instructors ;  for  the  mnsl<>r 
who  has  scholars  that  can  rc;td,  will  not  l>e  able 
long  to  hold  his  place^  if  he  do  not  too,  both  read 
and  think. 

We  trust  the  country  papers  generally  will  exert 
tliemselves  to  make  this  law  uiiiverslly  known,  and 
to  point  out  tlie  certain  and  unalloyed  benefita, 
which  the  establishment  of  libraries  such  as  it  con- 
templates, must  confer  ujwn  every  district  where 
they  are  introduced. 

.4u  act    relating    to    Public    Instruction.      Pasui 

jiprU   13,  1835. 
The  People  oftheSute  of  New  York,  represented 

in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  fallows  : 

§  1.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  School 
District  in  the  State,  shall  have  power,  when  law- 
fully assembh-d  at  any  district  meeting,  to  lay  a  tax 
on  the  district,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for 
the  first  year,  for  iJie  purchase  of  a  district  Library ; 
consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall,  in  their  dis- 
trict meetings,  direct,  and  sucii  furtiier  sum  as  tlicy 
may  deem  r.ecoisary  for  tlie  purchase  of  a  book 
c;ise.  The  intention  to  propoM  such  a  Uix  sliall  be 
stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be  given  for  such 
meeting. 

§  2.  The  t;<  xable  inhabitanU  of  each  school  dis- 
trict shall  also  have  power,  when  so  assembled  in 
any  subsequent  year,  to  lay  a  Uiv,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  in  anyone  veai,  for  the  puqx>se  of 
making  additions  to  the  District  Library-. 

§  3.  The  clerk  of  the  District,  or  surh  other 
person  as  the  Uixable  iulu>bitant.s  may,  ai  tlu-ir 
annual  nieolin<i,  d(sigiiatr>and  appoint  by  a  majori- 
ty of  v<itis,  shrill  Vte  xXic  Liln.iri.iii  ««l'  lh<*  D'stri.t  ; 
and  shall  havt  the  r.«r«-  and  cuMihIv  of  iIk-  L  bj-urj  , 
under  such  iveulations  as  tlu-  inhabitaiils  nt;i) 
adopt  for  his  government. 

§  4.  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
raised,  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  theaante 
manner  as  a  tax  for  building  a  school  hottse. 
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Pr0gre«t  »f  tkt  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  Fine 
and  the  Uteful  Artt, — Oa  ilic  right  hand  wall  arc 
•OHM  very  elegant  vases,  of  what  has  been  call- 
ed the  Greek  atyle,  but  common  oo  the  oldest 
tombs  in  Thebes-  They  are  ornamented  as  usu- 
al with  Arabetquet  and  other  devices.  Indeed, 
all  ttiMe  forms  of  vases,  the  Tuscan  border  and 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  painted  ornaments  which 
exist  on  Greek  remains,  are  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments  of  the  earliest  epoch,  even  before  the 
Ezodua  of  the  Israelites;  which  plainly  removes 
aH  doubt  as  to  their  original  invention.  Above 
these  are  curriers,  chariot-makers,  and  other  «r 
tiaans.  The  semi-circular  knife  used  for  cutting 
laather  is  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Europe  at  the  present  dar  /or  the  same  purpose, 
of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  other  parts 
of  Th*b«s ;  and  another  point  is  here  satisfactori- 
ly astablihsed.  that  the  Elgypiian  chariots  were  of 
wood,  and  not  of  bronze,  as  some  have  imagined. 
— [Wilkinson's  General  View  of  Egypt.] 

Literary  Confession. — A  French  author  I  was 
reading  la^t  ni|{hc  says,  he  that  has  written  will 
write  again.  Jl  the  critics  do  not  set  tneir  foot 
upon  this  first  egg  that  I  have  laid  and  crush  it,  I 
•hall  probably  verify  his  observations  ;  and,  when 
I  feel  my  spirits  ri  ie,  and  that  I  am  armed  with 
industry  sufficient  for  the  puipose,  undertake  the 
production  of  another  volume.  At  present,  how. 
ever,  I  do  not  feel  myself  so  disposed  ;  and,  in- 
dead,  he  ihttt  would  write  should  read  ;  not  that 
Im  may  retail  the  observations  of  other  men,  but 
that,  being  thus  refreshed  and  replenished,  be 
may  find  himaelf  in  a  condition  to  make  and  to 
produce  his  own.  I  reckon  it  among  my  princi- 
pal advantages,  as  a  composer  of  verges,  that  I 
have  not  read  an  English  poet  these  thirteen 
years,  and  but  onu  those  twenty  years.  Imita- 
lioB,  even  of  the  best  models,  is  my  aversion;  it 
is  servile  and  mechanical,  a  trick  that  lius  enabled 
many  to  usurp  the  name  of  author,  who  could  not 
have  written  at  all,  if  they  had  not  written  upon 
the  pattern  of  somebody  indeed  original.  But 
when  the  ear  and  the  taste  have  been  much  ac- 
customed to  the  manner  of  others,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  it  ;  and  we  imitate,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire. — 
[Cowpsr  the  Poet's  Letters.} 

Plagues  during  the  Middle  Ages. — Every 
country  in  Europe,  and  Italy  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  was  visited  during  the  middle  ages  by 
frightful  plagues,  which  followed  each  other  in 
such  quick  soccessiua  that  ii  ey  gave  the  ex- 
hausted people  scarcely  any  time  for  recovery. 
The  oricnial  bubo-plagus  ravaged  Italy  sixteen 
times  between  the  years  1117  and  1340.  Small- 
pox and  measles  were  still  more  destructive  than 
in  modern  times,  and  recurred  as  frequently.  St. 
Antliony's  fire  was  thu  dread  of  town  and  country; 
and  that  disgusting  disease,  the  leprosy,  wliich 
in  consequence  of  the  crusades,  spread  itn  insin- 
ualing  poison  in  all  direciiuns,  snatched  from  the 
pateraal  hearth  innumerable  victims,  who,  ban. 
ished  from  human  society,  pined  away  in  lonely 
huts,  whither  they  were  accompanied  only  by 
the  pity  of  the  benevolent  and  their  own  despair. 
All  these  calamities,  of  which  tlie  moderns  have 
scarcely  retained  a^  recollection,  were  lieisht. 
encd  to  an  incredible  degree  by  the  Black 
'  Death,  which  spread  boundless  dcv.istation  and 
nisery  ever  Italy.  Men's  minds  were  every 
'where  morbidly  sensitive ;  and  as  it  happens 
with  individuals  whose  sense,  when  tUey  sre 
euffering  under  anxiety,  become  irritable,  so  that 
triflee  are  roagnilied  into  objects  of  great  alarm, 
and  eiight  shocks,  which  would  pcaicely  aflect 
the  spicils  when  in  health,  give  rise  in  them  to 
severe  diseases,  so  it  was  with  this  whole  nation, 
at  all  times  so  alive  to  emotions,  and  at  that  pe. 
.riod  so  sorely  pressed  with  the  horrors  of 
death. — [Hecket'd  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.] 

Excitability  of  the  Female  Imuginalion. — The 
imaginations  of  women  are  always  more  excita- 
ble than  those  of  men,  and  they  are  therefore, 
susceptible  of  every  fully  when  they  lead  u  life 
of  strict  seclusion,  and  their  thoughts  are  con- 
•tantly  turned  inwards  upon  themselves.  Hence 
in  orphan  asylum  hospitals  and  convents  the  ner- 
vous  disorder  of  one  female  ao  easily  and  quickly 
becomesthe  disorder  of  all.  I  have  read  in  a  good 


medical  work  that  a  nun,  in  a  very  large  convent 
in  France,  began  to  mow  like  a  cat ;  shortly  after, 
wards  other  nuns  also   mewed.     At  last  all  the 
nuns  roewed   together  every  day,  at  a  certain 
time,  for  several  hou^s  together.   The  whole  sur 
rounding  Christian    neighborhood   heard,    with 
equal  chagrin  and   astonishment,  the  daily  i  at. 
concert,    which  did  not  cease  until  all  the  nuns 
were  informed,  that  a  company  of  soldiers  were 
placed  by  the  police  befere  the  entrance  of  the 
convent,  and  that  they  were  provided  w  th  rods, 
and   would   continue  whipping  them  until  they 
promised  not  to  mew  any  more.     But  of  all  the 
epidemics  of  females  which  I  myself  have  seen 
in  Germany,  or  of  which  the  history  is  known  to 
me,  the  most  remarkable  is  the   celebrated  con- 
vent  epidemic  of  the  15th   century,    which  Car- 
din    describes,   and    whicti     peculiarly    proves 
what  I  would  here  enforce.     A  nun  in  a  German 
nunnery  fell  to  biting  all  her  companions.     In  the 
course  of  a  short  lime  all  the  nuns  of  this  con- 
vent began  biting  each  other.     The  news  of  this 
infatuation  among  the  nuns  soon  spresd,  and  it 
now  passed  from  convent  to  convent  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Germany,  principally  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.     It  afterwards  visited  the  nunne. 
ries  ol  Holland,  and  at  lost  the  nuns  had  the  bit. 
ing  mania  even  as  far  as  Rome. — [Dr.  Babbing. 
ton.] 

^apoleon^s  Character. — These  transactions  throw 
as  ini|x>rtant  a   light  upon  the  moral    as  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  Napoleon.     To  find  a  parallel 
to  the    dissimuhiiiun   and  rapacity  by  whicli    his 
conduct    to  Venice    was  characterized,    we    must 
search  the  annals  of  Italian  treachery  ;  the  history 
of  the  nations  to  the  nortli  of  tlie  Aljis,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  deeds   of  atrocity,    is  stained  by  no 
similar  act  of   combined  duplicity  and  violence. — 
This  opens  a  new  and  hitlierto  unobserved  feature 
in  his  cliaracter,    which  is  in    the   highest  degree 
important.     The  French    republican   writers  uni- 
formly represent  his  Italian  citmpaigns  as  the  most 
pure  and  glorious  period  of  his  history,  and  portray 
iiis  character,  at  hrsi   almost  perfect,  as  gradually 
dcterior.ited    by  the  ambition  and  passions  conse- 
quent on  the  attainment  if  supreme  power.     This 
was  ill  some  re.sj>rcts  true ;    but  in  others  the  re- 
verse ;    his  moral  character  never  again  appews 
so  Uisc    as  .diving  his  earlier    years ;  ajid,  con- 
trary to    the    usuid  case,    it    was    in    some  par- 
ticulars   improved    by    the    possession    ot    regal 
]x)wer,    and    to    the    last    moment    of    his     life 
was    jjrogressivcly    tlirowing    off   many    of   the 
unwortliy  qualities  by  which  it  was  first  stained. 
Extraordinary    as    this    may    appear,    abundant 
evidence  of  it    will    be  found  in    the   sequel    of 
this    work.       It  wast    he   same    with    Augus- 
tus, whose  early     life,    disgraced  by    the    pro- 
scriptions and  horrors  of  the  triumvirate,  was  al- 
most  ove  rlooked  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  his  imperial  rule.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive 
in  what  pritjciple  of  our  nature  the  foundation  is 
laid    (or  bo  singular  an  inversion  of  tbe  causes 
which  usually  debase  the  human  mind.     It  is  the 
terrible  effect  of  revolution,  as  Mad.  de  Staelhas 
well  observed,  to  obliterate   altogether  the  ideas 
of  right  and   wrong,  and  instead  of  tlie  eternal 
distinctions  of  morality  and  religion,  to  apply  no 
other  irst  in  general  estimation  to  public  actions 
but   success.     It  was  of  this  corrupted    atmos- 
phere that  the  min<i  of  Napoleon,  like  that  of  Au. 
gustus,  at  first  arose,  and    it  was  then   tainted 
by    the  revolutionary  profligacy  of  the  times  ; 
but  with  the  possession  of  supreme  power,   ho 
was    called    to   nobler    employments,    relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  iniquity  for  the 
sake   of  advancement,    and  brought   in   contact 
with  men  proteasing  and  acting  on  more  elevated 
principles;  and  in  the  discharge  of  sueh  duties, 
he  cast  off  many  of  the  stains  of  his  early  career. 
This  observation  is  no  impeachment  of  the  char, 
acterof  Napoleon  ;  on  tbe  contary,  it  is  its  best 
vindication.     His    virtues  and    talents  were    his 
own  ;  his  vices  in  part  at  least,  the  fatal  bequest 
of    the  revolution.     •     •     *     United  with   the 
great  qualities   of  Napoleon's  character,   was  a 
sclfiiih  thirst  for  ulory,  and    consequent  jealousy 
oi  any  one  who  had   either  effectually   thwarted 
hisdesigns.or rendered  him  such  services  as  might 
diminish  the  lustre  of  his  own  exploi.s.     His  un. 
dying  jealousy  of  Wellington  was  an  indication 
of  the   first  weakness ;  bis    oblivion  of    Keller- 
mano's  inappreciable  service,  an  instance  of  the 


second.  When  this  young  officer  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  first  consul,  after  the 
battle,  he  coldly  said.  "  You  made  a  good  charge 
this  evening  ;"  and  immediately  turning  to  Bes. 
sieres,  added,  ••  The  guard  has  covered  itself 
with  glory."  "lam  glad  you  are  pleased,"— 
replied  Kellermann,  •*  for  it  has  placed  the 
crown  on  your  head."  He  repeated  the  same 
expression  in  a  letter,  which  was  opened  at  the 
post  office  and  brought  to  Napoleon.  The  obli. 
gallon  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven.^Kellermann 
was  not  promoted  like  the  other  generals,  and 
nevi  r  afterwards  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  chief 
on  whoso  brow  he  bad  placed  the  diadem.  Na. 
poleon,  at  the  same  time,  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  immense  service  rendered  by  the  charge  of 
Kellermann;  for  he  said  in  the  evening  to  Bour 
enne,  •'  that  |little  Kellermann  made  a  happy 
charge.  He  struck  in  a  critical  momsnt ;  we 
owe  him  much.  On  what  trivial  events  do  af- 
faira  depend! — [Alison's  Europe  dttiing  the 
French  Revolation.J 

Emigrants  in  America — A  German  emigrant 
generally  remains  in  a  large  city  only  as  long  as 
be  cannot  help  tt ;  his  ^r«at  and  laudable  desire 
is  always  to  get  a  farm,  and  to  own  it.  The  Irieh 
are,  in  this  respect  very  difiisrent ;  they  prefer 
the  cities,  and  wherever  you  meet  with  a  popu- 
lous place  in  the  United  Stater — I  do  not  only 
speak  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  also  of  those  in 
the  interior,  such  as  Albany,  Utica,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  you  are  sure  to  find  a  great  number  of 
poor  Irish  in  and  about  it.  The  German,  as  I 
said,  pushes  on  ;  if  he  has  not  the  means  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  west,  and  must  take  his 
temporary  abode  in  a  large  place,  it  is  only  ia  or. 
der  to  save,  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can,  the  re- 
quit-ite  sum  to  carry  him  and  his  tamily  to  those 
parte  of  the  Union  where  land  is  cheap  and  fer. 
tile.  Here  again  he  has  aot  perhaps,  the  means 
to  purchase  a  few  acres,  though  Government 
sells  public  lands  for  the  low  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  If  this  is  the  case, 
he  will  first  work  for  another  farmer,  never, 
however,  losing  sight  of  his  main  object,  the  hav- 
ing a  farm  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  has  it,  he 
loves  it  as  a  German  trooper  loves  his  horse ;  it 
becomes  his  "all  in  all,"  so  that  he  sometimes  for- 
gets the  proper  mental  education  of  his  offspring. 
Scotcli  emigrants,  I  imagine,  arrive  here  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  begin  fanning  immediate- 
ly, and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  Scotch 
aiid  Germins,  among  whom  I  count  the  Alsiurians, 
since  they  \re  French  in  a  political  sense  only,  al- 
ways show  ihoir  natural  predilections  wherever 
the  wide  west  offers  them  a  fair  elrnnce  of  display, 
ing  it.  The  Scotch  uniformly  select  hilly  parts  of 
the  country,  ar.d  dearly  love  their  dairies.  Ger- 
mans prefer  the  waterside ;  they  settle  upon  land 
bordermg  upon  rivers  and  creeks.  The  German, 
the  boldest  of  all  in  science  and  knowledge,  is 
slow  when  he  comes  to  acting  ;  I  mean  the  German 
who  hie  not  left  his  country,  where,  by  its  peculiar 
state  of  politics,  brisk  practical  activity  is  so  much 
cramped  in  its  operation.  When  he  sees  other  coun 
tries,  ard  has  free  intercourse  with  their  inhabit- 
ants, he  generally  finds  his  way  uncommonly  well  : 
for  thou^  the  German  has,  as  things  now  stand, 
originally  lot  much  o£  a  practical  disposition,  his 
versatility  gf  mind  is  very  great ;  which  is  proved 
as  much  by  the  truly  noble  height  of  criticism  to 
which  German  science  elevates  itself,  because  it  rc- 
c^uires  his  Ottering  into  all  the  views  of  other  na- 
tions and  Iges,  as  by  the  success  by  which  the 
Gei-man  infets  in  all  climes  and  under  all  forms  of 
GovemmeA,  A  Frencnman  shifts  easier  than  a 
Gennan,  bk  his  mind  has  not  that  degcpe  of  versa- 
tility to  ent  tie  him  to  persevere  in  a  totally  new 
situation.  L  Yankee  is  bolder  and  shrewder  than 
a  Gennan,  ind  will  oflen  succeed  where  few  oth- 
ers may  h(  )e  for  success ;  but  he  is  not  willing  to 
labor  as  ha  I  and  plod  as  perseveringly,  nor  has  he 
that  know^ge  of  languages  which  the  German 
n.Uuntllvp<iis«;s8c.s.  The  German,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  nsin  of  Lusinessi,  I  ibors  always  under  one 
great  di  dvantage  ;  he  is  not  backed  and  support- 
ed  by  a  Utical  nationality.  Germans  and  French 
chiinge,  criuips,  more  to  their  ndvanli'gc,  by 
travellii  and  collecting  experience  in  foreign 
countriJ  tliin  any  other  people  ;  the  fonner 
by  obtfcing  more  practical  views  of  things, 
andlcaiftigtokeep  their  difTusive  thinking  iqore 
within  Ifinite  limits;  the  latter  by  becooiing 
more  lil^sl,  more  reflective,  by  expandiag^eir 
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view*  \tej*oA  mitional  vtnity.  However,  who 
does  not  or  ought  not  to  improTe  in  the  Utter 
w»y  by  tTBTelling?  Certainly,  neither  John  or 
Jonathan  ia  here  excepted.  Gothe  aaya,  "  He 
who  ia  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  ta  ignorant  of 
his  own."  And.  he  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign 
coontriea  is  ignorant  of  his  own. 

The  Philosopher  on  Horubaek.^l  never  see 
tiieword  ••  niomentoro"  but  it  brings  to  my  re- 
collection an  anecdote  of  an  old  fnend  of  mine, 
a  Fellow  of  %  college,  and  a  good  fellow  too,  who 
was  used  to  amuse  me  much  by  talkmg  philoso. 
phically  and  mathematically  on  riding  to  hounds, 
the  words  momemtum,  tU  tivida,  and  impettu 
being  forever  on  his  tongue.  W  th  the  netvee  of 
a  bull-dog,  and  no  mean  opinion  of  his  proweas, 
he  waa  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  horses,  which, 
from  natnrai  or  mcqoired  defecta,  bad  failed  of 
making  hunters  in  the  hands  of  others.  His  idea 
was,  that  if  nature  had  unfortunately  intended 
aneb  brutes  to  carry  themselves  in  all  forms  but 
the  right,  that  intention  could  be  obviated  by  the 
means  of  mechanical  force.  To  effect  this,  all 
sorts  of  trapping  were  resorted  to ;  and  it  was 
really  alarming  to  men  with  any  nervea  at  all,  to 
tee  him  sailing  across  a  country  with  the  momen- 
tum, vit  vivada,  and  impetus  all  in  full  operation, 
on  horses  with  mouths  like  the  heart  of  oak,  but 
with  their  heads  confined  with  a  strong  cavesson. 
martingal.  On  one  occasion  a  most  ladicrous 
accident  occurred.  This  gentleman  waa  out  with 
th*  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  a  horse  thus  accoutred,  when  the  cavesson  he 
was  riding  in  unfortunately  gave  way.  As  may 
be  expected,  having  no  further  power  ever  the 
brute,  away  went  the  philosopher,  like  a  ship  at 
*••  without  a  r«dd*r,  and,  aa  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  momentum,  the  vi$  vivada,  and  the  impetus 
all  formed  their  nucleua  in  the  person  of  an  un- 
fortunate butcher  on  hia  pony,  who  was  going 
quietly  along  a  rood ;  and  the  the  two  riders  and 
their  horses  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
— fNimrod's  Hunting  Tours.] 

Chineoe  Advertieement — The  following  is  a 
specimen  ot  the  manusoript  bill*  or  advertise- 
ments, which  it  is  the  custom  in  China  to  stick 
up  against  the  walls,  when  children  have  been 
stolen,  apprentices  have  run  away,  &c.  : — 
**  Chaug'Chaoulai,  who  issues  this  thanksgiving 
advertisement,  lives  outside  the  south  gate  in 
Great  Tranquility  lane,  where  he  has  opened  an 
iaeense-smoking.mosquito  shop.  On  the  evening 
of  the  13th  instant,  two  of  his  fellow  workmen 
in  the  ahop,  Neahung  and  Atik,  employed  a  stu- 
pifying  drug,  which,  by  its  fumes,  sank  all  the 
partners  in  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  they  rob- 
bed the  shop  of  all  the  money,  clothes,  &c.  which 
they  could  carry  away.  Next  morning  when  the 
partnera  awoke,  no  traces  was  to  be  found  of 
theae  two  men.  If  any  good  people  know  where 
they  are  and  will  give  information,  a  thanks  of- 
fering in  flowery  red  paper  of  four  dollars  will 
be  presented.  Decidedly  I  will  not  eat  my 
words.  This  advertisement  is  true.  Neahung 
i*  about  20  year*  of  age,  short  stature,  has  a 
white  face,  and  no  beard.  Atik,  whose  surname 
is  not  remembered,  is  upwards  of  20  yeara  of 
age,  is  tall,  and  no  beard.  Reign  of  Taotik. 
wong,  9th  year,  9th  moon,  3d  day." — [Mirror.J 

.-Diee»tery  of  Viduahle  Mines  in  the  Pyrenees. 
•^*'  Two  learned  Mineralogists,  Messrs.  Malu* 
Dietrich,  have  discovered  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
described,  above  five  hundred  minea :  some  con- 
taining gold ;  others  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
sine,  pyrites,  fossil  coal,  &c.  &c.  Nearly  on* 
half  of  these  mines  have  been  opened  ;  but  neatly 
all  of  them  aa  soon  as  glanced  at  abandoned.— 
This  diseonragement  has  followed  the  very  first 
•tttempts ;  frequently  throagh  the  ignorance  of 
the  mlnera ;  but  nearly  always  front  the  want  of 
eom  nnaication  with  these  high  and  remote  re. 
fiom." 

[To  remedy  in  some  degree,  the  latter  evil,  it 
is  propoced  to  extend  the  Canal  of  Languedoc 
from  Toulouse  to  Bayonne.] 

•  (Sterne  has  told  us,  "  they  miuage  these  things 
better  in  France."  How^  widows  nmnage  to  get 
husbands  there,  the  following  advertisement  from 
the  Courrier  Franfais  of  the  17th  of  last  month, 
will  show.] 

"J^nr^gpe. — A  widow,  46  years  (tfag«,  without 
Children,  and  possessing  an  income  of  50,000  francs, 


is  desirous  of  uniting  herself  with  a  person  wlio 
has  seen  the  great  world  {le  grande  monde.)  Ad- 
dreiis  Madame  de  Nauteuil,  rue  de  Bondy,  No.  13, 
post  paid."  ,,...w.vv  »;.<.;. 

Invention  to  enable  persons  ta  tewend  into  edlars, 
bmldings,  ^.  when  on  fire. — M.  Paulin,  Colonel  in 
the  corps  of  sapeurs-jwmpiers,  has  invented  a  dress 
which  covers  the  head  and  part  of  the  body,  with- 
out hindering  the  freedom  of  his  movements,  or  de- 
priving him  of  the  power  of  seeing.  It  is  fitted 
with  pipes,  by  which  he  is  supplied  with  the  air 
necessary  to  sustain  life ;  and  witli  others  by  which 
he  breathes  it  out  again.  The  air  is  supplied  from 
without  by  an  ordiiiiiry  piunp.  The  experiment 
made  has  been  perfectly  satisfuctory.  They  heap- 
ed up  in  the  cellar  of  a  hay  barrack,  wet  straw, 
shavings,  rozin,  brimstone,  fcc  No  sooner  was 
the  fire  put  to  the  heap  than  a  thick  cloud  of  fetid 
smoke  issued  from  all  the  apertures.  As  soon  as 
the  fire  was  completely  kindled,  a  pompier,  protect- 
ed by  the  covering  of  M.  Patilin,  descended  into 
the  cellar,  and  remained  there  19  minutes.  The 
stench  of  the  exhalations  which  came  out  of  the 
cellar  during  this  lime  was  such  that  no  one  could 
stand  on  the  liighest  step  of  the  cellar,  without  be- 
ing instantly  suffocated.  They  likewise  closed  the 
cellar  door  and  the  vent  holes. 

At  lengtli  the  pompier  came  up,  (he  had  been 
provided,  it  should  have  been  stated,  with  a  pipe 
from  a  fire  engine,)  and  he  had  completely  extin- 
guished the  fire.  Doubtless,  the  high  temperature 
of  tlie  cellar  on  fire  had  rendered  his  situation  one 
hard  to  bear ;  although  he  was  continually  refresh- 
ed by  the  air  conveyed  to  him  from  without. 
They  found  his  pulse  oeat  at  the  rate  of  130  per 
minute ;  and  likewise  that  the  meUiUic  parts  of  the 
dress  were  very  hot ;  notwithstanding',  the  experi- 
ment showed  the  ]K)S8ibility  of  conveying  assist- 
ance where  cellars  are  on  fare,  without  risk  to  the 
life  of  those  who  undertake  the  task.  It  is  an  in- 
vention which  renders  us  indebted  to  the  zeal  and 
ingenuity  of  M.  Paulin. 

[The  invention  would  be  applicable  in  many 
oUier  cases  beside  those  of  cellars  on  fire.] 

iFrom  Blackwood's  Magazine  \ 
Tlie  Last  J«urney. 

Michand,  in  his  description  of  an  Egyptian 
faneral  procession,  which  he  met  on  its  way  to 
the  cemetery  of  Rosetta,  says, — *  The  proces- 
sion we  saw  pass,  stopped  before  certain  houses, 
and  sometimes  receded  a  iiew  steps.  I  was  told 
tliat  the  dead  stopped  thus  before  the  door  of 
their  friends,  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  and  be- 
fore those  of  their  enemies,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation before  they  parted  forever.' — [Correapon- 
dance  d'Orient,  par  MM.  Michaud  et  Foujoulai.] 

Blowljr,  witii  meaiiured  tread, 
Onward  we  tirar  the  dead 

I'o  bU  long  bonie. 
Shaft  growi  the  homeward  road,    : 
Ou  with  yuur  mortal  load,  h;  . 

Oh,  Grave !  we  coiue.  !v,,- 

Yet,  yst— ah  !  bastm  not       i^^     - 
PaM  each  n:iu<;ii.l>cred  spot     ^  .° .  j.-.  .  - 

Wlivre  be  had  been  ;       ■•.  v 
Wlier*  late  he  watkcd  in  i\eti'''  " 
There  from  henc«forih  to  tie   ''■•'"' 

Never  more  teen.  ;*■;■'• 

Vet,  y«  t — ah  »tow!y  move —  ■ 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love      '=.;:.    '    \^ 
Fast  from  our  ui^hi —      .'.-'■.'■.■  -^ 
I^tthc  air  breathe  on  him.      ^'!'  . 
And  the  sun  beam  on  him 

La«t  lookf  of  light.  Vv - 

Kesi  ye— *et  down  tltv  bier,  ;*'••• 

One  be  loved  dweltotb  hf  a*.  '^'  . 

1k:i  the  dead  lie 
A  moment  ttiai  door  be*idr,    . 
Wont  lo  fly  open  widw  ; .  j  ;^  ■ 

Bre  he  drew  uigh. 

Hearken  !— be  Bpcakcib  yet— 
*'  Ok,  friend  !  will  thou  Inrget 

(Friend  aiore  than  bruiber !) 
Row  band  in  hand  we've  gon«. 
Heart  witli  iMiart  linktd  in  one— 

Ml  lo  each  other  ? 
••  Oh  friend  !  I  go  from  Uiee,  -/ 

Where  the  worm  feuftelh  free. 

Darkly  to  dwell. 
Giv'st  lliou  no  parting  kiss  1  .•■  , ' 
Friend  !  ta  It  come  to  tlil*  1    .  ' ' 

Oh.  friend,  farewell !"     .' 

Uplift  your  lead  again. 
Take  ii^  the  mourning  vtraiu  '. 

I'liur  llie  det.'p  wail  '■ 
Lo  !  the  cipi'Cted  one 
To  his  place  pa^teth  on —      V     ■  ••  ' 

Grave !  bid  him  hail. 

Yat,  yet,— ab !— alowly  move ; 
Bear  not  tiM  form  w«  lova  ^V-: 

Far  from  ourtlgbt — 
t«t  the  air  breathe  on  him,    >. 
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And  th*  tun  (team  on  him 
Lati  lookt  of  ItflM. 

Here  dwells  i,hi  mortal  foe ; 
L*y  the  departed  low, 

Even  lu  bi«  gale. 
Will  ttte  dead  rpeak  again, 
Ulteriv  proud  boatti  and  vaia. 

LaM  word*  of  tute  1 
IjO  !  the  cold  lipt  uncl»i>e. — 
Lkt!  lilt!  what  aouiids  arc  tboss. 

Plaintive  and  low  t 
"  Ota  thou,  mine  enemy  ! 
Come  forth  and  look  on  me, 

Kre  lieBce  1  go 

"  Curte  not  diy  foeinan  now,— 
Mark  !  on  hia  pallid  brow 

WlKiae  i>eal  i«  tet! 
Pardoning  I  paisred  aw.iy — 
Tlien— wu-e  not  war  wiib  clay— 

Pardon— forget." 
Now  hit  la!>t  latior't  dune! 
Now,  now  the  goal  i*  won  ! 

Oh,  Grave !  we  come.  <■ 
Seal  up  this  precioua  du«i —      '  " 
Land  of  tlie  good  and  juat,      >. 

Take  the  aoul  bame ! 


■-..-  ,   * 
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ON  MONDAY,  June  I,  at  12  o'clock,  at  City  Hall, 
(unlet!  previouiJy  ditpoaed  of  a.  private  aal«,)  will 
Ite  told  by  auction,  the  alx>v«  well  known  eftablithmenv, 
ttiuat>Kl  un«  mile  (ftai  Bottoa.  The  improveaiaau  coa- 
fiitt  of— 

No.  1 .  Boiler  Hmtt,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  aM 
the  ncce«f>ary  machinery  for  making  boileiv  for  i.«c«mab»« 
and  other  cieam  Knginea. 

No.  3.  SlaUtmiik't  Shop,  M  feet  by  XU,  fitted  wilb  cranes 
for  lieavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locowutive  Hause.  54  feet  by  25,  uted  for  putUag 
together  Locomotive  Engiiiet.  Several  of  the  beat  EngiDca  . 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  tliiicataMMi    - 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  witk  slMC, 
ISO  feet  by  46,  containing  two  wtter-wheeU,  equal  lo  40 
hone  power ;  Machine  ^Itop,  tilled  with  lathes,  kc  ;  Paliem 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furuacas,  copaMe  of  rolling  4  toaa 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclu>>ive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Hammeis,  one  of  which  id  very  large  .  Engine  for  blowlag 
Cupula  Furnacet",  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  it  horte  8t<-atn  Kugine,  whicli  could  be  dispeaaeA 
With ;  and  a  variriy  of  oiiicr  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  4S,  with  a  saperior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cianea,  Itc.  fttic4 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Fvuudry  is  a  large 
ware-hou'^,  containmg  Patterns  fur  the  CaattMft  of 
Hydraulic  Pressed,  Locomotive  and  other  t>team  Enginesc 
Lead  Mill  Itolls,  Geeiiiig,  8liatl<.  Stoves,  Grates,  fcc.  fcc. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo^t  durable  niatLrials,  under  ttw 
direction  of  a  very  sricniitic  and  pracucal  Engineer,  an4 
are  sup|>osed  to  be  of  great  vali*^. 

No.  6.  A  building, 65  feet  t>^  HH,  containing  a  large  Mark 
of  cliiwneyt,  and  luriiaces.  I<ir  making  C««t  Steei.  This 
building  is  at  prewent  used  as  a  boarding  bouae,  and  caa 
a<'.coBiuiodate  a  large  number  of  aicn. 

No.  ~.  A  ran|{e  of  buildings,  ^(Ml  feet  hmg  by   36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  itMuufi,  a  iiraat  Foua- 
dry,  room  toricleaniiig  casting;,  a  large lott  for  atoriag  pal>  x 
teitM.  stable  for  two  horses,  £c.  Slc. 

The  above  establishment  .'leing  on  tide  water,  prctcMS 
greater  advantages  for  soote  kinds  of  busioeM  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  l>e  carried 
from  vessels  in  tlie  li.-irtKirk  of-B<wton,  to  the  wbarf  in  frMit 
of  Uie  Factory,  at  2.)  lo  30  cents  per  ton.  Home  of  tiw 
large»t  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  tteeii  comjileted  at  this  esta- 
blishmer.t;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  piunpa 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  tli«  NavyV  ard  Charleston. 

The  situation  fir  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  bei^g  ia 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crutslng  of  the  Provideito'  an4 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Vanke<-,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  tlir  '*  Joaathan,"  )Mircbaae4 
by  the  Btati-  of  Peiin>ylvajiia,  were  built  at  these  work*. 
tVith  the  Pattern*  nnd  Machinery  now  in  the  premises.  It 
Locomotives  and  as  many  teuderr,  besides  a  great  quaaiity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  lernis,  apply  to 

TH08.  J.  BCKLEV.Treas'.ltc.,  Bomob,  or  la 
ROBt'RT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Pbiladelpliia. 

Boston,  April  21.  1835. 

PATKHT    RAIL.ROAD,  SHIP  AHD  BOA* 
■  PIKES. 

B3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  contianily 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortnieia  fi  Wrought  Fpikrt 
aiKlNailfi,  ftoni  3  to  !0  inches,  roanufsctured  by  the  tub- 
scriber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  sar* 
ces^lu I  operation  aiid  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  Cnglaad,  where  the  tubacrtber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  tuperiur  to  any  ever  oifered 
ia  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  beaupnlied  with  Spiltra  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  tiiiiable  to  the  liolet  In  Iron  raiU, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Aintott  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  In  prutress  in  the  UnKed  States  are  ras«cri*d 
with  Hpikes  made  at  the  alxivs  iianied  faaory — ii>r  whicb 
purpose  they  att  luund  iiivaiuable,  as  tlitir  adhesion  ta 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  liy  ilkc  liam- 
mer. 

ItJ-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
l>c  punctually  attended  to. 

HiCNRY  BURDEN,  Ageiu. 

Troy,  N.  Y.July,  IkSI. 

fj'  Spikes  are  kept  lor  ?ale,  at  factory  |>rire*,  by  I. 
liJT<iwiisen<l,  Alhanv.and  the  prriM-itiiil  Iron  Mrrchai.la 
inAbany  and  Troy  ;  j.  I.  Brower,  2i3  WactrtUeet,  Ke« - 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviera,  Baai- 
morc  ;  DegraiMl  li  Smith,  Boaton. 

f .  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  fcrward 
theiroidcra  aa^arly  as  practicable.as  ths  tnbacritwr  Is  dt- 
slroutofezUDding  the  manufacturing  so  aatokatp  pace 
with  the  daily  incrtaaing  dtmtad  for  hia  Bplkat. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Slock  and  Exchange  Hoard, 

MAT    1,  1835. 

Par.         Jink.        Cfftr. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100  130  129i 

Pat«r8on 50  111  110 

Ithaca  aiid  Owego —  —  \  — 

Saratoga —  115  115 

Harlem —  108  lOS 

Boston  and  Providence 100  122  122 

New- York  and  Albany ....  —  —  — 
Wew-Jersey   Railruud    an<l 

Trannportation  Line...  100  120  119 

Camden  aikl  Amboy 100  —  — 

Providence  and  Stonington .  IW  ''"^  ^^^ 

Boston  and  Worceirter —  ^^  ^^^ 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  iOO  105i  103i 

Utica  and  Schenectady IWJ  131  128 

Jamaica -  120  "7 

Washington —  1121  110 


Stocks  Hiqiier  and  Hioiikk. — The  Bulls  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  The  Bears  sutTer  moat 
■wfuily.  On  Friday  several  descriptions,  which 
had  been  deemed  loo  high,  took  a  fresh  start — 
Dry  Dock  up  to  145.  higher,  we  believe,  than  any 
Bank  slock  has  sold  at  in  ten  years ;  Mohawk 
Railroad  sold  at  130,  an  advance  uf  twentyhve 
per  ceni.  in  five  months.  We  give  the  Tollowing, 
to  show  the  most  extraordinary  rise  iu  vtucks  in 
five  months. — [Daily  Adv.] 

Sales,  2oth  Nov.  l^M. 

Mohawk  Railroad  107 
Fatlerson      "  So 

Saratoga       ''  9J 

Harla^in         "  64 

Boa.  kProv."         IDS 
Utica  "  106 

Morris  "  70 

Del.  fc  Huil.  Canal  72 


JaolCHoji  Marine 
Dry  Dock  Bank 

-v--.«     -Aj 


91 
US 


25lli  April, 

H3o 

Rise. 

130 

2  J  |)r.ct 

lio 

30    " 

115 

20     " 

lOo 

41     " 

I2G 

21     " 

129 

23    " 

200 

130    " 

11  :i 

41     " 

113 

22     " 

14J 

27    " 

[Frotn  the  Portland  Mvertiser.] 

Good  News  krom  (iuEBEC. — We  understand 
lh.it  Gov.  UiuiIh])  hiUi  rtfceived  a  letter  from  Lord 
Alymer,  the  Governor  Gcner;il  of  Brilisii  Antcrica 
at  duebcc,  slating  in  sidisiance  that  he  nnd^his 
govcnuncnt  arc  ready  to  meet  ours  iu  a  .survey  of 
the  route  for  the  projKMJetl  Railroad  from  our  At- 
lantic Sea  Boartl  loClueljee,  whenever  our  Govern- 
ment shall  appoint  the  neeessai-y  Surveyors  and 
Engineers.  I'lie  lleiiort  iu  our  Legislature  on  this 
.subjcet,  wc  are  informed,  has  altnxcled  the  atten- 
tion uf  the  duebec  and  Montreal  jwpers,  who  have 
republished  it  and  commented  u^wn  it  at  some 
len<^h.  The  Montreal  jjcople  feel  but  little  inter- 
est in  it,  as  tliey  have  comjiarrttively  an  cnsy  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  via  New  York.  But 
the  duebec  people  look  to  this  city  as  their  grand 
outlet  and  inlet,  jxirticularly  in  the  winter,  s]>rine;, 
and  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The 
republication  of  the  report  in  our  Legislature  in  tl»p 
duebec  new.spapen<,  with  the  interest  felt  by  the 
duebec  public  in  tlic  est  iblishment  of  siirh  a  coin- 
mnnication,  induced  Lord  Aylnicr  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  with  zeal — and  therefore,  he  has  tender- 
ed .a  co-operation  in  a  sui-vey,  to  the  Governor  of 
Maine.  Probably  Lord  Aylmer,  as  Governor  of 
Lower  Cnnndii,  ha.s  under  his  command  a  corps  of 
Engineers  attaelied  to  the  army  stationed  at  due- 
l)ee — or  h:<s  the  power  of  defraying  the  expcn.se 
out  of  the  income  arising  from  lh<*  sale  of  the 
crown  lands — for  it  seem.Hthat  he  has  the  power  to 
make  the  Canada  p;vrf.  of  the  survey  without  an 
appropriation  by  the  Colonial  Legi.slatnre. 


Portugal. — The  sale  ot  the  National  property 
it  expected  soon  to  take  place,  and  it  is  snid  that 
orders  for  purchasing  XIOO.OOO  worth  of  it  have 
arrived  from  diflerent  persona  in  England.  Mr. 
Creig.  an  English  Engineer,  is  about  to  Macada- 
mise the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra.  The  road 
between  Lisbon  and  Oporto  is  a!<iO  to  he  improv- 
ed. The  new  Minister  ol  the  Interior  has  begun 
bie  career  well  wiih  these  improvciiiunls  in  the 
ra*ana  of  communication. 


Lafnyett^t  T«mb. — A  simple  slab  of  black 
marble  in  the  burying  ground  at  Picpa^,  in  Paris, 
marks  the  spot  where  repose  the  renKinid  ofLa- 
fajreiie.  It  bears  this  inscription  : — '*  Here  lies 
M.  P.  J.  R.G.  M.ds  Lalayetie,  Lif^tit.  Genera', 
Deputy  ;  born  at  Auvergne,  in  1757  ;  married 
1776  Mdle.  d«  Noaile*  ;  died  in  1834  ;  Requi- 
4*cat  in  |Mc«" 


PARTNER   l^ATHTEn. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extenbivo  Printing  Elstab- 
lishmeiU.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  pemons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  f  3000  cash  capital.  The  beet  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may4>e  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  OF 
INTEILNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
u(  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improveinenla,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  iMtw  in  progress. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
some  price ;  full  sett  uf  four  volumes,  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  I'nited  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  must  of  those  in  con- 
tempintiun ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  eucli,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  niiip  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocrkot  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  inav  be  sent  by  moil  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  »2. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  haa  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  years. 
It  is  pnblishe<I  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  goou  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotypeu  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  numl>er  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  uf  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazme  m.iy  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.     Previous  volumes  9i,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number^lesigned  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  liabits  of  indcstry,  tempkrance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*^*  All  letters  must  b«  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  fur  95,  —  and  twenty- 
three  fur  910.  D.K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  farmer  and  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agrici;lti;re  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  atfurds,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  nt  $3  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
ixince  eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Vols.  6(and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  3IANI  FACTURES. 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  arlicles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there- 
fore be  imdersto«j<l  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  hut  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 
per  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  contain  about  22C  pages. 

Tliese  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.    Blydenburgh,  'M  North  Pfearl  street,  Albany  ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washmgion  street,  Bi.sion ,  Fessenden,  Phi 
adelpliia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

RAILiROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANV  fc  WARD,  rioprleior*  ..f  ilic  Albany  fcegle 
Air  Kuriijce  ar.il  Mucliine  8ho;>,  will  make  luunicr  c.  r 
wliorU,  chaira  hikI  kneeii,  and  everjr  ollitr  .'e»crlpilnn  el 
C  Idling*  required  I. irrailri.arts.  H-ly  letiU 

STBPHK.VSON, 

Utiifi/f-rif  a  nuj-r'ior  iitjflf  "J  fasnei  qn  Ci  rs  J,i  liuil 
roil  J, 

No.  904  Klir.  il)t-lli.'<treii,  near  Uleeckei  liirrel, 
New-Vork. 

C^R.AILROAU  r-OMPAMKS  would  do  well  to 
ejcainine  liiese  Cai<  ;  a  spccimsn  of  which  may  be  eei  n 
on  that  part  ef  tae  Ifew-York  and  Usrlsm  Railroad 
now  loopsraiion.  )i6\.i 


RAILROAD  CAR 'WHKRLS  AKD  BOXEgf 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTIKOS. 

C^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fliied  to  wheel« 
C'lmpleic  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Kactory  and  Foiindiy,  Paierion,  K.J.  All  order*  ad- 
dressed IU  the  subscibcrc  at  Paierson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- Vork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

AI»o,  Car  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Klanpe  Tires  turned. rdinplete. 

J3  ROtiERS.  KETCHUM  <i  GROSVENOR 


•iOO 

■10 

900 

800 


do.  I^  do.  i'  do. 

do.  1^  do.  I    do. 

do.  S  do.  I    do. 

do.  -i^  do.  I    do. 


PATE5iT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  A&D 
RAII<ROAD  SPIKES. 

T^  Railroad  Spikes  of  eytrj  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  FacKiry. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Kactury  are  rerx>nimended  lo 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  in  uae 

Ship  and  Boai  Spikes  ma>le  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  ai  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordets  may  be  addressed  to  Mcsara.  £R  ASTUS  COR- 
NING k.  CO.,  Albany,ortoTHOMASTURNER.  at  ihe 
Kaciorv,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept  IS- ly 

RAII^IVAY  IRON. 

»o  tons  ot  1     inch  by  i  inch,  1      Flat  Bar*  in  lenethe  o 
■■"■       '        "■  i -I  10  15  feet,  countersunk 

holes,  ends  cut  at  an  anple 
or  tb  decrees,  with  s|  li. 
cing    plates  and   nails  lo 
Hooii  cxpccred.  J  suit. 

2dOdo.orEd;re  Railsof  86  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  iuckes  diameter 
fur  Locomot)v«  wheels 

Axles  or  2^,  2it,  <H\,  3,  3^,3^,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  utiotf  will  be  colli  lieeolduiy,  (o  State  Guvein- 
ments  and  Incoriiorated  GoTeriinienis,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  b  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  ilreet,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  ■amplesofall  the  different  kinds  ot  Rails, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedeus,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates, in  une 
both  in  this  country  and  Greui  Biiiain,  will  be  exhibiicd  lo 
those  disposed  to  exainino  ihciii.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

(3"  (^""iP't'sesol  various  sixes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity wairanted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sices,  with  high 
masiiilying  powers  wiih  clashes  made  by  Trouehton,  to- 
gether with  a  lar?e  assorinieni  ol  Engineiring  Instru. 
ments,  manufartureil  and  mild  by 

E.  k.  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3I  6t corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENOINEERIKO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

J3-The  subscrber  manufactures  ail  kinds  of  Instru- 
meiiis  in  his  profession,  wan  anted  equal,  if  i  ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coatruction  ar.d  workmanship  lo  any  im- 
ported or  manufaciured  In  the  Ui  ited  States;  several  of 
which  are  entiicly  «i«a«.  among  which  are  an  Impicved 
Compass,  wiih  aTeli-scope  ailschcd,  by  which  r.ngles can 
be  laken  with  or  without  ilia  use  of  ihe  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  wiih  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  wiiii  a  Ooniomeier 
atiactied,  particularly  adapied  to  Railroad  purposes 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathcmaiical  Instiunxrit  Maker, 

No.  »  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  fol'owing  recommendations  arc  respectfully  sub* 
milteJ  lo  Kngiueers,  Surveyui8,and  otiiers  iutertsied. 

Baliiniurr,  \^i<i. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiriesrearectinirthe  li/*irumi  nis  man- 
ufaciured  by  thte,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'iimore  aiid  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  tbee  the  luliowing  iulor- 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  ilc|>artnient  of  cunstriictiori  of  thy  make  ia  stven 
The  whole  nua  her  uf  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  ihe  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduaiion  Deparimeni. 

Both  Leveld  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fan  ii('ci!e<l  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the,kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  chat  thy  patleitis  for  ibc  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assisiBiiis  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  descripiioii  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  vet 
iri  ed  in  laying  the  raiU  on  thij  Roud. 

This  insirument,  more  recently  improved  with  arrvfr- 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vane  siglns,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  Indeed  the  n-.ost  com- 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateial  angles  of  any  simple  and  ciieap 
iiisiiumrni  iliai  I  have  yet  seen,  and  i  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u>e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  iq  fact,  when  known,  Ithinkii  will  beashisniy 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 

Respectfully  thv  Iriend,  .  .^ 

JAMES  P.  l^tABLER,  Sup'tof  ConstrucUon      f 
,     ...  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihoad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  1631. 
Hjrinc  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  ui-e  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  rs,i  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  oihei  insli  unient 
01  lite  kind,  now  in  u»e,  and  as  such  ino6l cheerfully  re- 
coiiimeud  it  to  t'.nxineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer.  ■ 

Oermantowp,  Fehruary,  18M.  " 

For  a  yp.Tr  pa.-l  I  have  lued   lnEirumcni<<  niiidc  by  Mr. 

W.J.  Youn!F,ol  rhilatlelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 

the  properties  of  a  TheniUdite  with  the  ccniinon  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
layin;  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommeinl  ilieni  to  the 
notice  ot  Engmeers  as  pielsrable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ene.  Phtlad. 
ml  ly  •ermani.  and  Norrist.  iUiii«a# 


■;■■  ■-  :  .->-.. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  ^O^HKALie 

, , ,  -^ 

NEW- YORK,  J»AY  I.  183.^ 


We  have  been  furnished  with  a  ropy  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  heUI  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  relation 
to  the  railroad  from  Norwich  to  Worcester, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  easy  cuiniuu- 
nication  between  Boston  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  of  course  wuth  New- York,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  5th  page  of  this  number. 
This  road  will  pass  through  a  thickly  popula- 
ted and  weaUhy  part  of  the  country,  which 
abounds  in  those  productions  that  will, 
aside  from  the  immense  travel  which  will 
pass  over  it,  insure,  we  doubt  not,  a  good 
return  upon  the  investment.  Norwich  will 
not  quietly  relinquish  to  Providence  and 
Stonington  the  entire  business  between 
New. York  and  Boston,  but  with  a  spirit 
which  does  her  credit,  and  which  will  en- 
Bure  her  success,  enters  the  field,  and  will 
contend  manfully  for  the  prize — a  prize  in- 
deed well  worth  her  utmost  efibrts ;  and  it 
is  time  that  her  citizens  awake,  as  we  per- 
ceive that  the  commissioners  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  open  books  to  receive  sub.scrip- 
tions  for  stock.  *r,n- 

It  is  therefore  important  'that  those  who 
mean  to  contend  successfully  for  the  busi- 
ness, should  be  ready  to  connect  with  that 
ro»d  when  completed,  as  completed  it  sure- 
hr  will  be. 


\Ve  have  been  requested  to  tail  attention 
to  the  Groat  Au  Sable  Railroad,  from  Port 
Kent  on  Lake  Champiain,  tu  Keeseville. 
The  following  article  was  furnished  us  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
fhe  business  of  that  vicinity,  and  he  as- 
sures us  tliat  it  will  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. 


Great  Au  Sable  RA.Tt.soin. — This  road 
runs  from  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champiain, 
tj  Keeseville,  on  said  river,  5|  miles.  It 
was  laid  out  by  Major  Beach,  civil  enjiiieer 
of  Newark.  Hisjrenaft  to  the  Pr|sident  was 
published  in  detailTu  v<U.  3,  pr^\  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  from  stetisrtical  documents, 
that  upwards  of  50,000  tons  would  pass 
over  the  road  in  the  offset,  yieldmg  a  neat 
income  of  20  per  cent.,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
charter  extends  to  50  years,  and  that  the 
aniount  of  produce  is  unlimited;  and  that 
the  road  can  be  made  for  $6000  a  mile,  the 
materials  being  along  the  route. 

We  can  safely  recommend  ihis  stock  to 
our  friends,  as  among  the  most  certain  and 
productive  in  the  United  States.  Capital 
stock,  8<J0,000;  1-200  shares  at  $50,  300  of 
which  have  been  taken  near  the  road.  The 
residue,  we  are  informed,  will  be  in  market 
next  week,  with  explanatory  maps,  &c.  It 
is  contemplated  lo  hnisli  the  road  in  Octo- 
ber next.  John  T.  Norton,  President ;  Ro- 
bert Gilchrist,  Treasurer ;  Ephraim  Beach, 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  United  States  have  also  caused  a 
breakwater  to  be  laid  off  in  front  of  the  bar- 
bor  of  Port  Kent,  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  go 
into  effect  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  readers  must  kliow  that  Port  Kent 
is  the  outlet  of  what  is  emphatically  called 
the  Sweden  of  America. 


nal — Columbia  being  but  forty  niilcs  fWim  the  tide 
waters  of  tlie  C'he.sapeake — uill  uriiie  our  city 
with  the  PeniU!yl^-ania  Cauals  by  wi  unbroken 
water  o<Hui)iuni(«lion  which  will  rendfr  the  Bcdti- 
niorc  ni.irkfl  of  easier  and  cheaper  «K«e«s  than  any 
other  on  the  fica  Iviard.  A  »>Bar»— «  xexy  large 
stuire-^>f  the  trade  of  Penusylvaniu  and  of  the  great 
Wf-st,  will  descend  to  the  C^Meapeake  tlirough  the 
Gxleitsii>n  Canal,  and  make  its  wtty  to  us.  This 
short  v<«if,  aJ  4.1  le  first  moment  of  lU  conipletioD 
will  turn  the  rour«e  of  ihia  inmiense  trade  in  thin 
direction,  aiid  if  Uie  undertaking  i^  taken  up 
prosec>tt<-«  with  v;por  and  eflu-ienr^  comr 
rate  with  its  iniportaiK^c  to  limee  wIh  an_dira)4!y 
cortcerned  in  itii  8UCo«-9sftil  rctrcm^kdmaeni,  it  ritay 
be  in  full  nperaiiou  by  ^r  i^jxing  n^  1837..  Thr 
Marybitd  Canal,  reacWn^  Ct^ui  PiTt  Dej^dita  to 
line  State  Liae,  ccm  c  '  li^  cidai  ad  la  the  re- 
qnMte  (Utm>f«atte  '  ■'ili't-  ^^^^J  mfes 

between  lite  Line  am'  '  —■  "^  in,"'i;4v ided  inlt^'lMlf 
mile  sections,  are  bein*  ort»«»ncted.  The  iAwnds 
of  ilip  work  ha^T  only  to  determine  tWt  it  sMt 
be  finished  by  llie  end  of  1836,  and  will  it %■  done. 


'     [From  the  BaUimore  American.] 

New  York  is  ahnned  for  her  Western  trade,  and 
well  may  she  lie.  Penn.sylvania  has  the  .shortest, 
cheapcsi  and  quickest  lin<'  of  comnunuciuinn  be- 
tween the  West  iind  the  Atiuiilic,  and  we  venturt' 
to  assert  without  hesitation  lliat  lier  innnonsc  luic 
of  C.uial.s  will  ill  a  sluat  lime  be  as  much  thronged 
wit'i  inulo  as  those  of  N«'w  York  now  ore. 

By  the  recent  act  of  Pennsylvania,  authorizmt: 
the  extension  of  her  Canal  from  Columbia  down 
to  the  Chesapeake,  Baltimore  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  gives  her  a  direct  and  very  large  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  the  Internal  Improvements 
'  of  that  State.     The  opening  of  the  extension  Ca- 


Trentun  Trade. — New  evidences  of  tlie  proaperi- 
ty  of  our  city,  are  d;iily  opening  up<m  us.  A  ytax 
«V'>  »»''  ou^  "Editor's  attic"  was  in  the  most  re- 
tired and  quiet  part  of  the  town — now,  die  din  of 
m.isonn,',  carts,  and  faiUng  lumber,  is  ift"»ur  ears. — 
huge  piles  of  iitoiie,  brick,  iu>d  jilank,  are  around  our 
Q.oors — iind  jiut  liefore  our  wuidow,  proudly  float* 
ing  on  the  breeze,  n>lls  our  national  flag,  frQ«.u  ti»e 
mast  i.cud  of  u  gallant  schooner.  We  waited  o*^ 
to  make  .icquaintance  with  the  stranger,  and  founfl 
her  to  be  i.'ie  Caroline  Frances,  a  trim  built  craft 
from  the  New'  York  ship  yards,  taking  in  a  careo 
of  lumlxir,  srain,  flour,  inr,  Indian  meal,  &c.  for  the 
Eastern  markets.  She  is  the  first  of  a  rcgukr  line 
of  packets  owned  by  our  enterprising  citizens, 
Messrs.  Rose,  Green,' Hoy  &  Co.,  intend^  to  ply 
couKlantly  lietween  Uiis  place  and  New  \  ork.--: 
This  brings  the  up-river  trade  of  the  Delaware  in 
rivaJiy  wuli  the  trade  of  the  Hudson,  and  enables 
E;ist  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  throw  then- 
produce  inu»  the  Eastern  inaAets,  with  as  little,  if 
not  les-s  freight  and  duties  tlian  the  interior  of 
New  York.  Besides,  good*  stored  at  Trenton  have 
this  ad  vantage — sl»ouU  sales  in  the  Eastern  mart 
be  dull,  ilie  Southern  arc  of  atill  nK>re  easy  access. 

Durinil  the  day,  tJic  CaroiUne  Frances  passed 
round  from  the  Feeder  Bason  Xa  Uie  Trenton  Ba- 
sin, and  tliere  now  waive  her  stripps  and  stars 
over  tlie  very  fields  where  first  that  flag  won  tlic 
respect  «»f  its  enemies,  .^nd  the  adoration*  of  (r»- 
,„<.„_the  B-Ulle  Field  of  Trenton.— (Trenton  N.J. 
En!jX)rinni.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir,— What  objection  could  there  be   to 

using  a  steam  engine  on  the  towpath  of  » 

cansil? 

Will  some  one  of  our  readers  who  hfts 

leisure,  answer  this  "  query  V— [Ed.  R.  J.] 
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Macneill  on  Canal  Navigation. 

j    .         (Continueil  from  our  last  number.) 

With  tlii»  boat  the  rcsullB  exhibited  in 
the  following  tubles  (II.  III.  IV.)  were  ob- 
tained on  the  Paddington  canal,  opposite 
Holsden  Green.  The  important  effects 
■which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  unprejudiced,  not  oniy  upon 
inland  naviffation,  but  to  nautical  science 
in  general,  have  determined  '"«  to  publish 
them  in  the  fullest  manner,  givmg  every 
particular  connected  with  their  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  names  of  those  scien- 
tific gentlemen  who  assisted  me,  together 
•with  the  names  of  the  assistants  from  my 
own  office,  so  that  the  most  ample  evi- 
dence  of  accuracy  and  care  may  be  had. 
For  more  advantage  will  be  derived  by  ac- 
curate trains  of  experiments  than  will  follow 
from  the  assumptions  of  a  mathematical 
century. 

The  first  requisite  was  a  good  dynamo- 
meter for  measuring  the  tractive  force  ne- 
cessary to  move  the  boat  at  various  veloci- 
ties, and  as  I  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  my  own.jwilh  which  I  had  obtained  such 
important  results  during  my  surveys  of 
roads  for  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
I  shall  give  a  description  of  it,  in  order  that 
readers  may  be  satisfied  such  preference 
was  justly  given. 

1'he  dynamometer  or  pirameter,  I  origi- 
nally intended  for  measuring  the  draught  of 
carriages  on  turnpike  roads,  and  for  this 
purpose   I  have  used    it   very  extensively 
under    the    Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
for   the    London  and   Holyhead   road,   and 
elsewhere.     The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  appendix  (B) 
will    be    f«uiid   the  opinions   of  competent 
{judges  upon  its  merits.     When  I  at  first 
endeavored  to  adapt  Marriot's  spring  weigh- 
iug  macbme,  so  as  (9  ascertain  from  it  the 
amoBtU  ofOM  bt^rae's draught,  the  stepping 
0ioti6n  of  th*  hore(e  created  a  quick  sutees- 
sion  of  vibrations,  which  completely   pre- 
vent aay  wie  from  reading  off  the   figures 
indwjat^— «nd  this  confusion  of  vibrations 
will  always  prevent  the  simple  adoption  of 
any  species   of  spring   weighing   machine. 
To  remedy  this  ineonventence,  and  do  away 
with  the  vibrations  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary, I  applied  a  piston,  working  in  a  cy- 
linder full  of  oil,  and  connected  with  the 
spring   in  such  a   manner  that  when  any 
power  or  force  is  applied    to    it,   so  as  to 
make  the  hand  traverse  the  index,  the  pis- 
ton is  at  the  same  time  moved  through  the 
fluid.     The  connection   of  the   spring  and 
index  with  the  cyhnder  is   by  means  of  a 
jever  working  on  a  pivot :   the  arms  of  the 
lever  are  of  unequal  length  ;  the  tail-piece 
of  the  spring  and  index  is  connected  with 
the  short  arm  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
arm  tlie  piston  rod  is  connected  ;  the  piston 
rod,  after  passing  through  a  stutfing-box  in 
the  cap  of  the  cylinder,  is  screwed   into  a 
piston  or  circular  pjate  of  thin  brass,  per- 
forated  with  small   holes ;  and  out  of  one 
part  of  the  circumference  a  square  notch  is 
cut,  the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  below. 

By    this  construction,  the   resistance  of 
the  fluid  to  the  piston,  which  acts  at  the  ex. 
tremity  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  pre. 
vents  the  sudden  jerks  of  the  horse  from 
being  marked  with  those  vibrations  on  the 
index  so  much  to  be  avoided  ;  at  the  same 
time  the   piston   wHI   move  over   a    space 
proportioned    to   the  interfsity  of  the   f«»rcc 
exerted  by  the   horse,  and  the  same  will  be 
indicated  accordingfy  upon  the  dial  o!'  the 
instrument ;  if  the  pulls  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  the  piston  will  move  slow- 
ly out,  and  the  hand  upon  the  index  will 
turn  round  steadily  and  uniformly,  until  the 
power  is  balanced  "by  the  spring. 


CThe  dial  is  graduated  in  pounds,  and  de- 
creases from  zero  upwards,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  force  which 
tlie  spring  e.xerts  in  proportion  as  it  is 
wound  up  ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  in- 
dex does  not  pass  over  equal  spaces  when 
equal  forces  are  applied  in  different  states 
of  tension  of  the  spring  ;  the  piston  there- 
fore will  not  pass  through  equal  spaces  in 
the  cylinder,  and  the  vibrations  would  con- 
sequently be  greater  in  the  higher  numbers, 
because  the  velocity  of  the  piston  being 
less,  the  resistance  to  the  piston  in  passing 
the  fluid  will  be  less,  at  the  same  time  the 
power  opposed  to  it  is  greater.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  make  the  index  equally  steady 
on  all  parts  of  the  dial,  a  narrow  slip  of 
brass,  formed  into  an  inclined  plane,  is  sol- 
dered to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  parallel 
to  its  axis,  the  largest  (or  Lighest)  part  of 
this  inclined  plane  being  at  lliat  end  of  the 
cylinder  towards  which  the  piston  rises 
when  the  index  moves  towards  the  greater 
power.  The  notch  which  is  said  above  to 
be  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  plate, 
(which  traverses  like  a  piston  in  this  cy- 
linder,)  corresponds  in  size  exactly  with  the 
largest  part  of  this  inclined  plane  ;  so  that 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  notch  is  completely  filled  up 
by  the  inclined  plane  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  aperture  is  completely  opened. 
By  this  contrivance  the  aperture  through 
which  the  fluid  is  obliged  to  pass,  as  the 
piston  moves  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  higher,  is  gradually  contract- 
ed, and  of  course  the  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  piston  through  the  fluid  is  gra- 
dually increased,  and  thus  compensates  the 
increased  power  of  the  spring ;  rendering 
the  vibrations  nearly  uniform  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  power.  This  compeusa- 
tion  is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  fusee  re- 
gulates and  gives  uniform  power,  to  the 
main-spring  of  a  watch. 

This  instrument*  was  placed  in  the  door- 
way  of  the    front   cabin,   (which   is  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,) 
and    in  a  line    with  the    ordinary  tuggin/g 
hook ;   secured  with  wooden  braces  and 
screw  nails  in  such  manner  as  to  be  perfect- 
ly firm  and  steady,  in  some  instances  the 
towing  line  was  made  fast  to  the  weighing 
bar  of  the  dynamometer,  and  the    power 
communicated  directly  to  it.     In  other  cases 
the  towing  line  was  made  fast  to  a  shackle 
on  an  iron  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  was 
the  screw  bolt  which  made  the  bar  fast  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  on  the  bow  near, 
est  the  towing  path  ;  the  power  being  com- 
municated from  the  lever  to  the  dynamome- 
ter by  means  of  another  shackle  ;  this  last 
mentioned    shackle    being   precisely    twice 
the  distance  from  the  fulcrum.     By  this  ar- 
rangement we  were  enabled  to  bring  either 
the  whole  tractive  force   to  be  indicated  on 
the  dial  plate  at  once,  or  only  one  half  that 
power,  as  we  please,  by  merely  shifting  from 
one  position  to  the  other. 

I  consider  this  arrangement  to  be  advisa- 
ble, lest  by  any  chance  there  should  have 
been  an  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  dy- 
namometer. To  prove  its  accuracy,  we  re- 
peated most  of  the  experiments  with  and 
without  the  lever.  If  when  the  power  was 
communicated  to  the  weighing  bar  of  the 
dynamometer,  the  instrument  indicated  the 
whole  traction  to  be  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  if,  when  the  power  was  communicated 

*  In  the  modification  of  this  instrument,  which  I 
have  now  mounted  in  a  hght  double-bodieJ  phseton, 
the  dial  plate  is  fined,  not  only  with  an  inaex  and 
hand,  but  also  with  a  card  for  determining  the  bearing ; 
a  pendulum  which  shows,  by  means  of  an  index  and 
hand,  the  inclination  ;  a  time-piece ;  and  an  index  and 
hand  to  show  the  distance  travelled  by  the  wheels. 


to  the  other  shackle,  the  instrument  indica. 
ted  only  fifty  pounds,  we  were  warranted  in 
concluding,  that  as  far  as  this  experiment 
was  concerned,  the  dynamometer  was  ac- 
curate. Now  this  I  had  done  on  numerous 
occa.'jione,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error ; 
and  in  order  to  be  more  perfectly  assured,  I 
repeatedly  employed  weights,  suspended, 
over  a  pulley,  to  check  the  dynamometer. 

In  making  the  observations  with  the  dy. 

naraometer,  every  care  was  taken  to  have 

accuracy.     Mr.   VVhitwell    kindly   assisted 

I  me  in  all   these  observations.     He  took  the 

time  with  an  excellent  watch,  having  a  dp. 

I  tached  second  hand,  with  a  dead  beat,  which 

enabled  him  to  give  a  signal  very  accurate- 

I  ly  at   intervals   of  two  seconds.     At  these 

I  signals  the  power  of  traction  indicated  by 

the  dynamometer  was  read  off  silently  ami 

distinctly  by  two  gentlemen,  whose  names 

are  at  the  head  01  their  respective  copies. 

1  Each  of  these  gentlemen  added  the  obser- 

'  vations   together,   and  took   the  means  of 

j  each  set. 

Whilst  these  observations  were  making 

at  the  fore  sheets  of  the  boat,  the  times  of 

the  boat's  passage  were   noted  a  little   far- 

!  ther  aft,   by  Mr.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  Dundas, 

:  who   had    each  an  excellent  chronometer 

(from    Arnold    and    Dent's.)      The    word 

j  "  time"  was  given   by  Mr.  Wilson,   when 

j  the  boat  passed  the  stakes  which  had  pre- 

;  viously  been  driven  in  the  embankment  at 

distances  of  one  hundred  yards  apart.     By 

i  this  means  the   observers  of  the  time  had 

'■  never  occasion  to  lift  their  eyes   from  the 

I  chronometers,  except  to  note  down  the  oh- 

I  servations. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  making  these  ob- 
servations,  I  was  always  assisted  by  others  ; 
j  but  more  especially  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gor- 
I  don  atid  Mr.  Saxton,  both  of  whom  bemg 
j  so  well  qualified  from  their  practical  arwl 
I  scientific  acquirements,  for  such  a  series  of 
'  experiments,  contributed  very  materially  to 
i  prevent  errors  from  taking  place,  by  a  ge- 
j  neral  view  over  each  department. 

Fig.  a  represents  a  tran.sverse  section  of 
the  Paddington  canal,  opposite  the  village 
of  Holsden  Green  ;  the  soundings  and  mea- 
surements having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bourns 
and  Mr.  Turnbull. 

[In  the  following  experiments  great  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  accu- 
racy ;  as  the  time  of  passing  each  stake, 
placed  at  100  yards  distance  from  each 
other,  was  marked  by  two  first  rate  chrono- 
meters, and  a  full  account  of  each  is  given, 
both  the  moment  of  passing  eavh  and  the 
time  between  the  stakes.  It  is  not,  howe- 
ver, deemed  necessary  here  to  give  the  se- 
parate statements  of  each  time-piece — but 
merely  the  mean  time  of  passing  over  the 
space  of  100  yards  between  each  stake,  the 
velocity  of  passing,  the  mean  force  of  trac- 
tion  as  observed,  and  the  weight  of  passen- 
gers in  lbs.,  &c.] 

In  Table  II.,  the  first  ten  experiments 
are  not  published,  because  the  arrange- 
ments  were  not,  at  that  time,  as  perfect  as 
could  be  wished.  The  length  of  the  horse 
line  was  82.1  feet;  girth,  1.7.8ths  ;  weight, 
10  lbs.  1  oz.  The  length  of  the  light  line 
was  68.1  feet ;  girth,  7.8ths  ;  weight,  2  lb. 
8  oz.  The  standard  adopted  for  calculating 
the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  velocities  in 
the  experiments  mentioned  in  this  table,  and 
all  those  made  on  the  Paddinglon  Canal, 
was  2.517  miles  per  hour. 

In  Table  III.,  experiments  5,  6,  7,  8,  were 
made  by  a  weight  over  a  pulley  ;  no  accu- 
rate result.  Experiments  13,  14,  15,  16, 
were  also  made  by  a  weight  over  a  pulley. 
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Table    II. — Experiments    made   with    the 
"  Grahame  and  Hounton"  Iron  Boat,  on 
the  Paddington   Canal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  law  of  resistance,  or 
force  of  traction  at  different  degrees  of 
Velocity.    8th  April,  1633. 

Table    III. — Experiments   made   with    the 
"  Grahame  and  Houston^'  Iron  Boat,  on 
the  Paddington   COnal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  law  of  resistance,  or 
force  of  traction  at  different  degrees  of  Ve- 
locity.   9th  April,  1»33.     15  Passengers. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 

Specification  of  a  Light  Iron  Pastage  Bomt, 
such  as  ply  on  the   Summit  Level  of  th«  ■ 
Forth   and  Clyde    Canal,    betveen    Port  . 
Dundas  and  Vi'indford,  and  such  a*  was 
used  in  the  Experiments  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  paper. 

Extreme  length,  70  <«<>t ;  do.  bi^ndth,  5^ 
feet.  The  iron  ofth»  vnf  b<M«rmntiufmcture. 
*  The  body  pistes  in  partictUar  must  be 
free  from  rust,  cracks,  blisters,  %nA  .rou|j;h. 
ness  of  every  description.  The  wrho^  of 
the  iron  must  be  coHted  with  linseed  oH. 
previous  to  its  being  used.  And  the  boitt 
must  be  built  under  cover,  so  that  the  work 
may  be  kept  dry  until  tlie  boat  is  finished. 

Altliougli  not  shown  on  the  plan,  the  said 
boat  has  a  hollow  keel,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
lodgement  of  water  bene^h  the  floor,  be. 
tween  the  ribs.  The  stem  and  stern  shal} 
consist  of  bars  of  iron,  six  inches  in  breadth, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are 
hammered  flat  at  the  lower  part  to  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  k«el-plate,  to 
which  they  are  scarfed  and  secured  with 
clenched  rivets. 

As  stated  above,  the  keel-plates  are  formed 
hollow,  and  consist  of  hoop  iron,  six  inch- 
es in  breadth,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  To  which  a  wood  keel  of  B1I0. 
mel  plank,  fifty  feet  in  length,  nine  inches 
in  depth,  three'  inches  in  thickness  next  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
at  the  lower  edge,  tapered  off  to  nothing  at 
each  end,  must  be  secured  to  the  keel-plates 
with  glands  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  sunk  flush 
into  the  keel,  and  screwed  inside  at  the  diS' 
tance  of  three  and  a  half  inches  apart.     . 

The  ribs  shall  consist  of  f  and  angle 
iron,  and  placed  alternately  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  inclies  from  each  other,  and  ex- 
tending from  gimwale  to  gunwale ;  after  be- 
ing bent  to  suit  the  curved  form  of  the  ves- 
sel, two  rows  of  holes  are  punched  on  the 
liat  side  of  the  augle  and  T  ribs  to  secure 
the  body  plates,  and  holes  at  coov^pieiit 
distances  are  punched  throagh  the  upright 
flange  to  secure  Uie  false  ribs  for  the  mside 

lining.  ^   .     l 

The  body.plaies  must  consist  of  the  beat 
double  rolled  No.  16  sheet  iron,  two  and  a 
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half  lb.  per  superficial  foot,  and  these  sheets 
are  in  lengths  of  eight  and  ten  feet.  The 
first  ran<;e  of  bottom  plates  which  join  the 
hollow  keel,  eight  feet  in  length  and  24  inch- 
es in  breadth  ;  the  next  two  ranges  on  each 
side  which  form  the  bilge,  ten  feet  in  length, 
by  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  range 
next  gunwale,  ten  feet  in  length  by  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth.  Particular  attention  is 
requisite,  both  with  the  view  to  the  strength 
and  appearance  of  the  boat,  that  the  whole 
of  ihe  body -plates  be  run  m  lair  sheer  lines 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  that  the  lower  edge 
of  each  succeeding  length  or  range  of  plates 
cover  the  upper  edge  of  their  accompany- 
ing ones,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that 
the  boat  in  every  respect  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  clencher  built. 

The  butts,  or  end  joints  of  the  plates, 
must  be  kept  smooth,  and  meet  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  T  rib,  and  the  joints  of  each  suc- 
ceeding plate  be  so  shifted  as  to  meet  on  the 
T  rib  nearest  the  centre  of  its  accompany- 
ing ones.  It  must,  however,  be  expressly 
understood,  that  previous  to  any  of  the 
plates  being  rivetted,  a  thin  stripe  of  cotton 
cloth,  dipped  in  white  lead  paint,  be  put  in 
between  the  overlaps  of  the  edge  joint,  and 
between  the  ribs  and  ihe  end  joints,  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage  and  corrosion.  The  whole 
end  and  etige  joints  must  be  secured  with 
countersunk  rivets,  made  from  a  three-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  bore,  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  tburths  of  an  inch  from  ceii- 
tre  to  centre,  and  made  from  the  best  char- 
coal rivet  iron  ;  the  rivets,  except  those  for 
securing  the  end  joints,  must  be  placed  two 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole,  as  stated  above,  be  countersunk,  and 
kept  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Plates,  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  along  the  bilge,  over  the  body 
plates,  where  they  are  most  exposed  to  in- 
jury when  taking  on  board  and  landing  pas- 
sengers,  which  will  extend  from  the  round 
of  tb*  eiftry,  at  the  bow,  to  the  commence, 
pient  of  the  run  or  exit  at  the  stern,  and  is 
secured  to  the  ribs  and  body  plates  with 
countersunk  rivets,  placed  at  the  distance 
of  three  inches  apart ;  but  before  they  are 
secured,  both  the  bilge  plates  and  body 
plates  must  be  properly  coated  with  white 
lead  paint,  and  a  ply  of  sheathing  dipped  in 
the  same,  put  in  between. 

One  and  a  quarter  inch  of  angle  bars  ex- 
tend from  stem  to  stern,  to  form  the  gun- 
wale, to  which  welts  or  wood  mouldings 
are  secured  ;  and  another  of  the  same  di- 
mensions to  be  placed  seven  inches  below 
tlie  gunwale,  to  which  the  wood-belting, 
three  inches  thick,  and  four  inches  deep 
round  off,  is  to  be  secured. 

The  boat  is  framed  and  moulded,  and  in 
every  respect  formed  exactly  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  plan,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
in  a  substantial  and  workmaiihke  manner. 

Specification  of  the  Carpenter  and  Joiner 
Work  of  such  a  Light  Iron  Canal  Pas. 
sage  Boat. 

The  length  of  the  boat  as  specified,  at 
seventy  feet  in  length,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth,  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  depth. 
It  is  divided  in  tiic  following  manner,  viz. 
Fore  deck,  4  feet  in  length;  fore  sheets, 
space  for  steerage  cabin  and  principal 
cabin.  Ace,  and   after  sheets,  according   to 

•  the  number  of  the   travellers  intended 'lor  • 

•  .after  deck,  4  feet.  ' 

The  fal^e  ribs  for  securing  the  inside 
lining  consist  of  willow  timber,  one  inch  in 
breadth,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
deepness,  which  must  be  free  from  knots 
-  and  shakes,  so  that  they  may  bend  easily 
after  being  stoved  to  the  curved  form  of  the 


boat,  to  which  they  are  secured  with  nails, 
rivelted  to  the  upright  flange  of  the  ribs. 

The  sea-crofts,  fare  and  aft,  must  ex- 
tend from  the  stem  and  stern  to  the  end  of 
the  cabins,  and  be  four  inches  in  breadth, 
and  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  best  Memel 
plank,  which  is  kept  flush  with  the  gunwale 
inside,  and  secured  with  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  rivets,  one  throughout  each  rib. 

Two  timber  heads  on  each  side,  near  the 
bow  and  stem,  are  placed  in  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  mooring  the  boat,  and 
secured  with  glands  fixed  with  clenched 
rivets,  so  that  the  timber  heads  may  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  when  found  neces- 
sary ;  to  consist  of  solid  oak  timber,  five 
inches  in  breadth,  two  inches  thick,  one  foot 
in  length  below  the  gunwale,  and  seven 
inches  above. 

The  beams  which  support  the  deck  fore 
and  afl,  consist  of  oak  plank  two  inches 
thick,  three  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
two  inches  deep  at  each  end,  with  a  curve 
of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot  in  length  ;  and 
they  are  secured  with  a  sheet -iron  plate  to 
the  gunwale,  angle  iron,  and  sea-croft. 

The  gunwale  or  covering  boards  should 
consist  of  the  best  Memel  fir  plank,  one 
inch  in  thickness,  which  extends  from  stem 
to  stem ;  the  cover  is  secured  to  the  gun- 
wale flange  and  wele  that  forms  a  moulding 
round  the  same. 

The  ends  and  divisions  of  the  cabins 
should  consist  of  Memel  plank,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  and  three- 
fourths  inch  thick,  which  will  form  diagonal 
frames,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  boat,  so  as  to  resist  external  pressures. 
The  said  frames  must  be  lined  at  the  ends 
of  the  cabins  outside,  with  the  best  half, 
inch  American  yellow  pine  plank.  The 
framing  in  the  inside  of  the  cabins  may  be 
lined  as  may  be  approved  of. 

The  sletepers,  for  support  of  the  flooring, 
should  be  two  inches  deep,  by  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  placed  and  fitted  to  each 
alternate  rib,  and  fixed  to  the  upright  flange 
vvith  rivet  nails.  The  flooring  should  con- 
sist of  the  best  yellow  pine  plank,  one  inch 
thick,  and  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in 
breadth,  which  must  be  properly  cleaned, 
ploughed,  and  feathered. 

The  height  of  the  cabins,  from  the  top  of 
the  floor  to  the  lower  part  of  the  beams,  si.x 
feet  at  the  centre,  and  the  height  of  the 
sides  above  the  level  of  the  floor  will  be 
five  feet  under  the  beams,  consequently 
the  beams  will  have  a  curve  of  twelve 
inches. 

The  standards  or  stancheons  of  tlie 
sides  of  the  cabins  should  consist  of  the 
best  white  American  oak,  one  inch  thick, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad  at  the  gunwale, 
and  one  inch  in  breadth  at  the  top  of  the 
cabin,  and  placed  at  each  alternate  rib,  to 
which  it  is  secured,  the  distance  lieino- 
twenty-four  inches  from  centre  to  contr*^ 
The  top  gunwale,  for  the  support  of  the 
roof,  to  be  made  of  the  best  Memel  fir  or 
red  pine,  free  of  blemish  or  knots,  and  e.x- 
tend  the  whole  length  of  the  cabins,  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  outsides  ;  the  upper 
edge  is  bevelled  to  suit  the  curve  of  the 
beams,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  mor- 
tised to  fit  the  tenure  of  the  standanl,  hav- 
mg  a  projection  for  a  bead,  and  thickness 
of  outside  lining. 

The  beams,  as  stated  above,  to  havfr  » 
curve  of  twelve  inches,  to  consist  of  tker. 
best  clean  ash  timber,  an  inch  and  a  h.iirixt 
breadth,  by  oMe  inch  in  depth,  the  l(.w«r 
part  rounded  to  a  half-circle,  and  is  placed 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  centre  to- 
centre,  dovetailed  and  secured  to  the  gun- 
wale with  screw.nails ;  and  a  framing  of 
iron   wire   gauze,   well    painted,   shall   be 


made  to  connect  them,  so  that  the  top  mav 
form  one  solid  connected  form  from  end  to 
end. 

A  stringer  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabins  in  the  centre  to  support  the  roof, 
which  is  let  in,  and  bound  to  the  diagonal 
frames,  the  upper  edge  kept  flush  with  i\u, 
top  of  the  curve,  consisting  of  clean  solid 
white  Quebec  oak  timber,  three  inches  in 
depth,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  thick ;  into 
which  the  beams  are  let  nearly  in  the 
whole  depth,  and  made  exactly  for  the  to|) 
covering. 

The  space  outside  of  the  cabin,  fore  and 
aft.  must  be  lined  from  the  floor  to  the  gun. 
wale  with  five-eighths  of  an  inch  red  pine 
boards,  and  seated  in  the  usual  form ;  the 
tops  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
round  supports  and  cross  bearers,  with  two 
front  rails,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
beaded,  and  let  in  flush  with  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  supports  or  feet. 

In  order  tliat  the  boat  may  be  kept  as 
light  as  possible  in  the  fittings-up,  there 
should  be  no  inside  lining  of  wood  from  the 
floor  up,  consequently  the  whole  seatings 
in  the  cabins  must  have  fronts  supported 
with  brackets  ;  these  brackets  to  be  secured 
to  a  stringer,  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  boat 
the  whole  lengths  of  the  cabin,  three  inches 
in  breadth,  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
to  which  the  brackets  are  let  in  flush,  and 
nailed  to  it  and  the  floor.  The  seats  in  the 
principal  cabin  to  be  sixteen  inches  in 
height,  so  as  to  allow  cushions  two  inches 
thick  and  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  ;  the 
back  to  be  one  inch  lower  than  the  front, 
which  is  considered  an  improvement  as  a 
comfortable  seat ;  the  seats  in  the  principal 
cabin  may  consist  of  cane,  light  wood,  or 
lacing,  as  may  be  approved  of;  the  fronts 
consisting  of  the  best  American  yellow 
pine  fiv«-«i^l)th.s  boards.  The  seats  in  the 
steerage,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  by 
fourteen  inuhes  in  breadth,  and  fixed  witli 
br.ickets  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princi- 
pal cabin,  and  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

The  outside  lining  between  the  gunwale 
and  top  of  the  cabins  should  consist  of  the 
best  yellow  pint?  half-inch  boards,  well 
seasoned,  free  of  knots,  sound,  and  properly 
cleaned,  ploughed,  and  feathered.  The 
first  board  will  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabins,  eight  inches  in  breadth,  neatly 
joined  to  the  covering  boards,  thin  fitters 
being  fitted  between  the  standards  or  stan- 
cheons, and,  laid  in  white-lead  paint,  so  as 
to  be  water-tight,  is  fi.xed  to  the  side  stand- 
ards with  springs. 

The  space  between  the  standards  being 
twenty. four  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  it 
is  propo.sed  that  light  windows  or  patent 
gauze  wire  shall  be  placed  in  every  alternate 
space,  so  as  the  passengers  may  have  a 
view  of  the  country  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  to  the  outside. 
These  windows  and  frames  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  made  to 
slide  or  fold,  as  may  be  considered  most 
convenient. 

The  inside  lining,  from  the  seats  up,  an«l 
between  the  windows,  should  consist  of 
oil-cloth,  fixed  and  finished  with  bcdds  and 
facings. 

The  top  or  cover  of  the  cabins  to  consist 
of  oil-cloth,  which  must  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  fixed  (o  the  beams,  top  gunwales, 
and  ends  of  the  cabin,  with  a  moulding.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  thin  sheet  of 
plate-iron  for  the  funnels,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  the  heat  of  the  stoves 
during  the  winter. 

The  outside  doors  should  consist  of  ted 
pine  plank,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
bound  and  pannelled,  to  be  hung  with  neat 
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light  bats  and  bands,  have  good  five-inch 
rimmed  locks,  brass  mounted,  to  open  out 
in  two  halves,  and  to  have  small  brass  slip 
bolts  at  top  and  bottom.  The  doors  in  the 
divisions  to  have  check  locks,  and  hung 
with  five-inch  edge  hinges. 

The  inside  doors  should  consist  of  the  best 
yellow  pine  plank,  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  finished  with  facings. 

That  the  whole  of  the  inside,  previous  to 
(he  joiner  work  being  commenced,  should 
have  two  coats  of  good  lead  color  paint, 
and  the  whole  of  the  iron-work  on  the 
outside,  as  well  as  the  wood-work  in  the 
outside  and  inside,  should  have  three 
coats .  of  paint  of  different  colors,  and 
finished  in  a  sufficient  and  workmanlike 
manner.  (_To  he  continued.) 

[For  the  American  llailroad  Journal.] 
Railroad  Meeting. 

In  pursuance  of  public  notice  a  meeting 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  railroad  from 
Norwich  to  Worcester,  was  held  at  Nor- 
wich in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning last — J.  G.  W.  Trumbull  in  the  chair, 
L.  F.  S.  Foster,  secretary. 

M.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  from  the  committee 
appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  collect  and 
furnish  facts  connected  with  the  subject, 
presented  a  full  report.  This  report  contains 
a  mass  of  interesting  and  important  matter 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  road,  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  public.  Mr.  Rockwell 
read  such  portions  as  he  judged  had  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  question,  from 
which  it  appears, 

1.  That  the  route  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  railroad  is  a  direct  route  to  Wor- 
cester by  the  vallies  of  rivers,  through  a 
country  in  every  respect  favorable,  witn  an 
elevation  to  be  overcome  in  no  point  of 
more  than  30  feet  per  mile,  aiK^-<lw«  ave- 
rage  elevation  of  11 J  feet  per  mile,  and  that 
the  materials  of  construction  are  at  hand, 
and  the  expense  would  be  unusually  small. 

2.  That  within  five  miles  of  the  route 
there  are  75  cotton  manufactories,  27  wool- 
len mills,  about  100  stores,  and  numerous 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  paper, 
&c.  That  the  number  of  cotton  spindles 
employed  in  the  two  counties  in  Connecti- 
cut through  which  this  railroad  passes,  is  of- 
ficially ascertained  to  be  100,229,  being  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  entire  cotton  ma. 
nufactories  in  this  state ;  and  that  there  is 
probably  nearly  an  equal  amount  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  that  there  is  not 
in  any  part  of  this  country  a  region  so 
abounding  in  manufactories  as  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  this  route. 

3.  That  the  present  amount  of  trans- 
portation to  market  from  towns  very  near, 
and  on  the  borders  of  this  route,  is  at  least 
equal  to  thirty  thousand  tons  annually 
transported  through  the  entire  route,  and 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  transporta- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  from  Boston,  and  from  the 
country  north  of  Worcester. 

4.  That  there  is  unoccupied  water  power 
on  and  near  the  borders  of  this  route,  as- 
certained by  actual  surveys  to  be  not  less 
than  sufficient  to  carry  1,000,000  spindles. 

5.  That  there  are  in  various  places  on 
and  near  the  route,  valuable  stone  quarries, 
for  building ;  and  in  the  town  of  Killingly 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  flagging  stone, 
pronounced  by  Professor  MaUter  superior 
to  any  flagging  stone  now  in  use  in  this 
country. 

6.  That  the  railroad  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester,  and  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
passes  through  the  most  populous  part  of 
thiB  country  ;  and  that  the  counties  through 


whicit  these  railroads  will  pass,  exclusive 
of  the  county  embraced  by  Boston,  con- 
tained in  1830  a  population  of  273,606,  and 
that  there  is  a  population  north  of  Worces- 
ter, and  of  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Worcester,  which  would  find  this  the  most 
direct  route  to  New-York,  not  less  than 
!250,000,  exclusive  of  Boston. 

7.  That  the  route  by  railroad  from  Bos- 
ton to  Worcester  and  Norwich,  and  thence 
by  steamboat  to  New-York,  is  100  miles  by 
railroad,  and  130  by  steamboat ;  and  when 
completed,  the  passage  may  be  made  in  16 
hours,  and  is  the  best  existing  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  New- York,  being  the  ea- 
siest, cheapest,  most  direct,  and  rapid. 

8.  That  the  route  from  Boston  to  Wor. 
cester  may  be  readily  reduced  to  88  miles ; 
that  Norwich  is  within  three  miles  as  near 
New-York  as  8tonington,  and  the  route 
from  Boston  by  the  way  of  Norwich,  to 
New-York,  would  be  as  near  as  by  way  of 
Stoninglon. 

9.  If  a  railroad  is  constructed  on  Long 
Island,  the  distance  from  Norwich  to  its  ter- 
mination is  28  miles,  and  from  Stonington 
25  miles — enabling  the  Norwich  and  VVor- 
cester  railroad  to  avail  themselves  equally 
well  of  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

10.  That  a  railroad  constructed  on  the 
borders  of  Long  Island  Sound  would  ac- 
commodate the  long  travel,  it  being  estima- 
ted that  the  number  of  passengers  annual- 
ly passing  in  the  steamboats  between  New- 
York  and  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sound  is  not  less  than  300,000 ;  and  that 
the  distance  from  Norwich  to  New- York  is 
130  miles,  and  from  Stoningtou  to  New- 
York,  including  two  ferries,  is  122  miles. 

11.  That  by  the  extension  of  the  Rail- 
road communication  to  Lowell,  and  thence 
farther  north  and  east,  every  part  of  the 
chain  is  benefitted,  and  this  route  greatly 
improved. 

12.  That  the  extension  of^Ul«  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
thence  to  Albany,  by  opening  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  atTording  a  railroad 
communication  with  the  interior  of  New- 
York  and  the  west  will  add  to  the  revenue 
of  this  railroad. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rockwell,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  consider 
the  valleys  of  the  French  and  Q,uinebaug 
rivers  as  aflbrding  the  natural  and  most  in- 
viting route  for  a  railroad  from  Worcester 
to  Long  Island  Sound. 

2.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
vey of  this  road  is  entirely  through  a  valley, 
crosses  no  hills,  and  abounds  with  the  best 
materials,  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
can  be  effected  at  an  expense  much  below 
any  other  route. 

3.  Resolved,  That  since  the  contemplated 
route  for  a  railroad  from  Norwich  by  Wor- 
cester to  Boston,  is  through  a  section  of 
country  the  most  populous  of  any  in  the 
Union,  there  must  be  a  support  for  passen- 
gers on  the  borders  of  this  route,  unequalled 
by  any  road  now  in  openition  or  contem- 
plated. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation and  travel,  from  upwards  of  one 
hundred  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories, 
and  from  one  hundred  stores  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  make]it  certain  that  ample  remu- 
neration will  follow  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  it. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  unemployed  wa- 
ter power  on  and  near  the  line  of  this  road, 
(equal  to  the  operation  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred thousand  spindles,)  the  nlniost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  ship  timber,  the  quar- 
ries of  building  and  flaggiof  atone,  present 


addiliunal  inducements  that  urge  most 
strongly  to  the  early  completion  of  the 
work. 

G.  Resolved,  That  since,  bv  a  Branch  not 
exceeding  5  miles,  to  the  Boston  and  Wor. 
cester  Railroad  (at  Millburg),  Boston  will 
be  brought  within  about  hm  miles  of  Nor- 
wich (the  same  distance  at?  Sionington,)  this 
route  between  New-York  and  Boston,  is 
within  three  miles  as  near  as  by  Stonington 
and  Providence,  and  is  at  least  equallv  fa- 
vorable, since  it  avoids  that  part  of  Long 
Island  sound  which  is  often  boisterous. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  rail, 
road  upon  Long  Island  will  benefit  the  road 
from  Norwich  to  Worcester,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  Providence  and  Stonington 
route,  since  from  Greenport,  the  eastern 
termination  of  the.  Long  Island  road,  the 
distance  to  Norwich  is  only  three  miles 
greater  than  to  Stonington,  and  to  counter- 
balance this,  the  distance  in  the  Sound  is  10 
miles  less. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a«  charters  of  the 
most  favorable  character  have  been  granted 
for  this  route  by  Coiiin'cticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  important  that  measures  be 
immediately  adopted  to  prosecute  this  great 
enterprise. 

9.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended, 
that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  route  be  held  at 
Norwich  on  Wednesday  the  10th  of  June 
ne.\t,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  same. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  that 
conimiHee  :  C.  W.  Rockwell,  W.  C.  Gil- 
man,  James  L.  Ripley,  John  Breed,  and 
Asa  Child. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  bv  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  W.  C.  Gilman,  PLanman, 
C.  W.  Rockwell,  John  Breed,  W  P.  Eaton, 
ami  H.  Fiske. 

The  following  wer«  appoint<"d  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  tlie  conveiiJon  Id  be  held  at 
Worcester  on  the  2d  of  July  next:  Messrs. 
Calvin  Goddard,  Nathaniel  Shipm«|),  D. 
Ripley,  Wm.  P.  Greene,  Jno.  L.  Busw^l, 
Chas.  P.  Huntington,  Elisha  Tracy,  Sam'l. 
Tyler,  John  Breed,  Asa  Child,  Wm.  C.  Gil- 
man,  J.  A.  Rotikwcll,  Thos.'  Robinson,  C. 
W.  Rockwell,  Wm.  Williams,  Jr.  J«hI.  Hunt- 
ington, Geo.  L.  Perkins,  Amos  H.  Hub- 
bard, J.  G.  W.  Trumbull,  J.  W.  Kinney,  Jas. 
L.  Ripley,  Leonard  Perkins,  Charles  Coit, 
Jno.  T.  Adams,  Edward  Whiting,  Samuel 
Story,  Gurdon  Chapman,  Jos.  Backus,  E. 
C.  Chapman,  Jos.  Spalding,  Andrew  J. 
Clark,  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  Erastus  Coit,  Geo. 
B.  Ripley,  W.  P.  Eaton,  Simeon  Thomas, 
Gurdon  A.  Jones,  and  Gurdon  Pendleton. 

Colonel  Long  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  survey  the  route  of  a  railroad 
from  Portland  to  the  Caiiadi  Line.  Lord  Aylmcr, 
Governor  ot  Lower  Canada,  expresses  himself 
iiighly  ill  favor  of  the  project  of  connecting  that 
province  with  Maine,  by  the  proposed  railroad, 
and  has  appointed  a  gentleman  to  survey  tho 
route  in  connection  with  Col.  Luug. 

Aniouiil  of  Pioduce  revived  at  Cincinnati,  by 
tl)e  Miami  Canal,  betw^een  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  1st  of  April,  1835,  during  which  time  the  Canal 
wiis  closed  about  C  weeks. 

Bbls. 
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(Froin  the  London  Meclianics'  Magazine.] 
Morgan^ s  Paddle-  Wheel  in  its  Latest  and 

Most  Approced  Form. 
i  The  paddle-wheel  now  commonly 
known  by  the  mime  of  Morgan^s,  was 
originally  invented  by  Mr.  Elijah  Gal- 
loway,  and  patented  by  him  in  1829. 
The  first  trial  made  of  it  was  on  board  a 
steam  vessel,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  Mor- 
gan was  the  principal  and  acting  owner, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  per- 
formance that  he  became  by  purchase 
tiie  proprietor  of  the  patent.  The  Com- 
tnissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  after- 
wards  induced  to  order  that  a  pair  of 
these  wheels  should  be  fitted  by  Mr. 
Morgan  to  H.  M.'s  steam  vessel  Confi- 
ance.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1830, 
Commodore  Warren,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lang,  of  the  Dock-yard,  Woolwich, 
proceeded  down  the  Thames  in  the  Con- 
fiance,  on  an  ofiicial  trial  of  the  wheels. 
The  Report  made  by  the  Commodore  to 
the  Admiralty,  was,  "That  with  23 J  re- 
volutions of  the  engine,  (24  to  25  revolu- 
tions being  their  regulated  speed,)  the 
vessel  had  improved  in  speed  (as  far  as 
could  be  collected  from  so  limited  a  trial) 
from  1  to  1^  knot  an  hour;  that  al- 
though the  floats,  in  leaving  at  such  ra- 
pidity, must  necessarily  disturb  the  wafer, 
so  perfectly  were  the  ill  efl'ects  of  the 
back-water  obviated,  that  when  the  vessel 
was  going  at  her  utmost  speed,  he  had 
caused  a  wherry,  which  was  being  towed 
a-stern,  to  be  hauled  up  along-side,  and 
close  up  to  the  paddle-box,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  or  without  her 
shipping  even  a  spray  ;  aiul  finally,  that 
the  previous  vibration  siitfored  from  the 
action  of  the  wheels  was  <?(i  nMlncod  as 
to  be  barely  sensible  on  the  pa<!(lle.b«)x  it- 
self." 

On  the  11th  of  Scftewbcf,  Admiral 
flir  0«Oi  Cookbiifn  e^'^Rtrlicd  nn  board 
III  Mi'i  ^8tsm  ^-ftcht,  {¥.9  t^jghtiii'fg,  to 


j  proceed  to  the  channel  on  an  experiment- 
al cruise,  H.  M.'s  steam  vessels,  the 
Confiauce  and  Echo,  being  ordered  to 
proceed  in  company.  'J'hese  three  ves- 
sels were  all  fitted  with  engines  of  equal 
power,  namely,  100-horse  power  each. 
The  Lightning,  however,  having  been 
originally  laid  down  for  a  steamer,  is  fif- 
teen feet  longer,  three  feet  narrower,  and 
draws  nearly  two  feet  less  water  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two  vessels,  and  from 
her  superior  swiftness  and  other  qualities, 
was  selected  for  H.  M.'s  steam  yacht. 
The  Confiance  and  Echo  are  in  every 
respect  sister  vessels,  were  laid  down 
from  the  same  drawing,  and  were  origi- 
nally  intended  for  gun  brigs.  The  three 
vessels  were  started  abreast  by  signal 
from  the  Vice-Admiral.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  Confiance  was  evident  from 
the  first  starting,  as  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  even  pace  with  the  Lightning,  when- 
ever the  revolutions  of  her  engines 
reached  23,  and  to  pass  her  whenever 
they  exceeded  that  velocity.  In  this 
way  they  ran  together  to  the  Downs, 
where  they  anchored.  The  Echo,  al- 
though previously  of  equal  speed  with 
the  Confiance,  fell  buck  so  rapidly,  that 
jit  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour,  the 
Vice-Admiral  made  her  signal  to  return, 
she  being  then  two  long  miles  astern. 
Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  calm,  and 
the  water  smooth. 

On  the  12th  September  the  two  ves- 
sels. Lightning  and  Confiance,  were  or- 
dered to  weigh,  and  to  stand  to  the  S. 
W.,  wind  fresh,  and  sea  rough  ahead, 
circumstances  in  which  the  previous  su- 
periority of  the.  Lightning  had  been  most 
remarkable.  The  lead  was  now,  however, 
Vei-y  decidedly  taken  by  the  Confiance, 
whose  gain  over  her  competitor,  under 
thede  circumstances,  was  nlwut  a  half  knot 
on  ocven  milos  pel*  hour,  that  being  the 
Ipfsci  ft!  whii»h  im  Lightning  Wi«  driv«ii< 


Tlie  following  day  the  Confiance  was 
ordered  to  New-Haven,  and  accordingly 
started  at  8^  a.  m.,  wind  strong,  and 
heavy  sea  from  W.  S.  W.  At  4  v.  m., 
ofl*  Beachy  Head,  she  passed  H.  M.'s 
steamer  Ciuron,  (which  vessel  had  left 
liio  Downs  five  hours  before  her,)  making 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Plymouth  on  ser- 
the  .MMvior  of  the  wheels,  stated  "  that 
vice.  Ilavinij  performed  the  service  re- 
quired  of  her,  the  Conhance  was  ordered 
back  to  Woolwich,  where  she  anchored 
September  14.  The  commander,  Lieut. 
Belson,  having  been  ordered  to  report  on 
the  improvement  in  the  vessel's  speed 
was  proportionately  greater  in  a  sea-way 
than  in  smooth  water ;  that  the  action  of 
the  wheels  was  no  way  impeded  by  that 
of  the  waves,  since  the  variation  in  the 
velocity  of  the  engines  did  not  exceed 
one  to  two  revolutions ;  that  the  vessel's 
way  was  never  stopped  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  sensible  increase  of  vibration  on 
the  paddle-boxes  during  the  gale,  over 
the  very  slight  tremor  felt  in  smooth  wa- 
ter." 

The  commanders  of  H.  M.'s  steam 
vessels  Carron  and  Confiance  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  on  a  further 
experinjental  cruise  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
thence  roii.ii  the  Fasnet  Rock  back  to 
Plymouth,  these  vessels,  similar  in  every 
respect,  excepting  in  their  wheels,  started 
from  the  Breakwater  by  signal  from  the 
Port-Admiral  on  the  1st  of  October,  wind 
.strong,  and  a  rough  sea  from  the  W.  S. 
W.  In  five  hours  the  Carron  was  hull 
down  astern.  The  Confiance  anchored 
at  Hamoaze  on  the  4th  of  October,  and 
thb  Carron  on  the  5th.  The  Confiance 
performed  in  54  hours  the  distance  which 
occupied  the  sister  vessel,  the  Carron,  84 
hours  in  running.  Independently  of  the 
great  siaving  of  fuel  efl^ected,  namclyi  10 
bushels  per  hour  on  the  lime  saved  in 
running  the  tiime  distant;*  ai  tit*  fli3t«# 
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vessel,  viz.,  30  hours,  other  advantages 
have  been  secured  by  the  modification  in 
question,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
reports  otRcially  made,  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately,  by  Lieut.  Potburry,  then  com. 
manding  the  Confiance,  and  Lieut.  La- 
pidge,  in  command  of  (he  Carron.  In 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Admiral  commanding  at  Plymoirth,  in  vir- 
tue  of  directions  from  the  Commission, 
ers  of  the  Admiralty,  these  officers  sta- 
ted, "  that  the  Confiance  had,  on  a  com- 
parison  of  their  respective  logs,  gained  by 
the  alteration  in  her  wheels  an  increase 
of  speed  of  2  knots  on  7  in  smooth  wa- 
ter,  and  2^  knots  on  4  to  42  knots  in 
rough  weather;  that  the  action  of  the 
paddles  did  not  bring  up  the  engines  or 
retard  their  velocity  in  a  head  sea ;  that 
in  rolling,  their  action  assisted  in  righting 
the  vessel,  and  that  the  wear  and  strain, 
as  well  on  the  vessel  as  on  the  engines, 
wjis  materially  reduced." 

The  superiority  of  the  new  wheel  was 
considered  to  be  so  decisively  established 
by  these  trials  with  the  Confiance,  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  subsequently  employed 
by  the  Lords  of  tiie  Admiralty  to  apply  it 
to  the  other  government  steamers — the 
Flamer,  the  Firebrand,  the  Columbia, 
the  Spitfire,  and  the  Lightning.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars  respecting 
the  performances  of  these  vessels,  from 
the  evidence  lately  given  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Steam  Navigation  to  India, 
and  from  the  official  reports  of  their  re- 
spective commanders  to  the  Admiralty  : 

The  Flamer  displaces  590  tons  (includ- 
ing  120  for  engines,  110  far^cwtis,  and 
30  for  stores) ;  her  cylinders  are  of  42 
inches  diameter,  and  4  feet  stroke  ;  and 
her  wheels  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  5 
feet  6  inches  wide.  When  the  vessel  is 
deep,  her  wheels  revolve  from  14  to  20 
times  per  minute  in  rough  water,  and  26 
times  per  minute  in  smooth.  When  the 
vessel  is  light,  the  speed  of  the  wheels 
is  increased  from  18  to  22  revolutions  in 
rough  water,  and  from  26  to  26^  in 
smooth.  The  commander  of  the  Flamer, 
Lieut.  Bastard,  in  report  of  23d  January, 
1834,  says  of  the  wheels,  "in  six  weeks 
of  most  tempestuous  weather,  found  them 
to  act  remarkably  well,  without  even  a 
single  float  being  shifted." 

The  Firebrand  was  built  on  the  same 
lines,  and  is  of  the  same  scantlings,  as 
the  Flamer,  with  the  exception  of  having 
9  inches  more  depth ;  she  had  also  ori- 
ginally  20  horses  more  steam  power. 
Her  paddle-wheels  were  at  first  of  the 
common  sort,  and  then  her  velocity  was 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  less  than  that  of 
the  sister  vessel,  with  wheels  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's construction.  But  since  the  Fire- 
brand has  been  supplied  with  Morgan's 
wheels,  she  has  attained  nearly  the  same 
speed  as  the  iPlamer ;  and  this  though 
her  old  engines  have  been  replaced  by  a 
new  pair,  of  no  greater  power  than  those 
of  the  Flamer — namely,  two  sixty's. 

The  Columbia,  as  originally  construct, 
ed,  displaced  altogether  480  tons ;  her 
enjjjnes  were  of  ISO.horse  power,  and 
hef  wh««l*  (of  th«  somiflon  »oft)  19  ffft 


6  inches   in  diameter,   and    8  feet  wide. 
Her  performance    was  then   from    14  to 
16  revolutions  per  minute,  when  she  was 
deep  ;  and  from  24  to  26  revolutions  per 
minute  when  light ;  the    weather  in  both 
cases  favorable.     Being  afterwards  sup- 
plied with  a  pair  of  Morgan's  wheels,  17 
feet   in   diameter,    and  5  feet    2    inches 
wide,  with  a  new  pair  of  engines  of  only 
100-horse  power,  and  with  30  tons  more 
of  coal,  making  her  total   displacement 
40  tons  more    than  before,    the    wheels 
performed,    in  similar   weather,   from  20 
to  2.5   revolutions  per  minute   when  she 
was  deep,  and  from  20  i  to  28  when  light. 
"  She  obtains,"  says  Lieut.  Ede,  her  com- 
mander, "greater  speed  than  with  the  su- 
perior  power  she  had  before  and  the  old 
wheel.     The   new  wheels   save  the  en- 
gines." 

The  Spitfire,  with  engines,  coals,  6ic. 
displaces  715  tons  ;  her  engines  are  of 
HO-horse  power,  and  her  wheels  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  4  feet  9  inches  wide. 
Number  of  revolutions  when  light,  and  in 
smooth  water,  23  per  inraute.  Lieute- 
nant Kennedy,  the  commander  of  the  Spit- 
fire,  in  his  report,  of  date  3d  December, 
1834,  says,  "  Had  put  to  sea  with  the 
wheels  in  weather  in  which  i*.  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  in  any  vessel 
with  the  common  wheel,  but  that  she 
had  gone  over  it  4|  knots  an  hour,  with- 
out scarcely  feeling  the  wheels  moved. 
With   the  old  wheels   would  have   been 


forced  to  put  back,  but  had  with  these 
(Morgan's)  made  his  passage  from  Gib- 
raltar  to  Falmouth  against  a  h«'avy  gale 
nearly  the  whole  way." 

'J'he  Lightiniig  has  ly^i^n  before  dc- 
scribed.  Her  couimamicr,  Mr.  Allen,  m 
reporting  on  the  effect  produced  on  her 
rate  of  going,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  wheels,  says  thai  "  the  speed 
was  much  improved  in  heavy  weather  " 
and  "  the  vibration  nearly  d«)ne  awav 
with. 

The  wheels  of  (he  Medea,  the  largest 
war-steamer  yet  constructed  by  the  Bri- 
tish (Government,  the  Tartarus,  and  Bla- 
zcr,  are  also  on  Mr.  Morgan's  plan. 

During  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Morgan- 
was  employed  to  fit  a  pair  of  his  wheels 
to  his  Sardinian  Majesty's  steam-vessel 
(iulnare  ;  and  it  is  from  these  wheels,  the 
latest  (we  believe)  manufactured  by  Mr. 
M.,  that  the  drawings  have  been  made. 

The  wheel,  as  now  constructed  bv  Mr. 
M.,  embraces  a  good  many  improvements 
on  the  original  design  of  Mr.  E.  Gailo. 
way.  The  most  prominent  diflTerence  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  radial  arms 
and  paddles,  from  four  to  nine.  To  show 
how  much  the  wheel  has  gained  from 
the  successive  modifications  which  ex- 
pcrience  has  suggested,  we  here  annex 
an  engraving  and  description  of  it  in  ha 
original  form,  as  given  by  Mr.  Galloway 
himself,  in  his  "  History  and  Progress  of 
the  Steam-Engine"  :      .    ^ 
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"  The  object  of  this  wheel  is  to  proYide 
a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  power,  and  other 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  oblique 
position  in  which  the  float-boards  of  the 
common  paddle-wheels  enter  and  leave 
the  water.  This  the  inventor  purposes 
to  effect  by  causing  each  float-board  to 
turn,  or  father  vibrate,  on  an  axis  at  ItB 
edge  mm   ths  sentf9  of  th«   pttd«lle- 


wheel,  through  the  medium  of  projecting 
levers,  firmly  fixed  to  the  float-boards,  at 
their  axis  of  motion,  and  connecting  rods 
proceeding  fn»m  the  extremities  of  these 
levers  to  the  extremity  of  a  ^red  crankf 
adjustable  at  a  given  Stance  from  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  pwddle^wheeli 
I  which  consists  of  four  H<iiatitig  Bfms, 
€-ffniifr*rii  &•  ♦i»^»r  Hnni^.ttu^nby  tir«t)§th. 
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eniog  braces ;  b  b  represent  the  four 
arms  of  the  wheel,  and  e  e  the  strengthen- 
ing braces ;  c  c  are  the  paddles,  finnly 
fixed  to  which  are  the  levers  d  d,  forming 
angles  of  about  120  degrees  with  each 
other,  and  turning  together  on  axes  at 
e  e  ;  f  represents  the  water-line  ;  g  is 
the  crank,  fixed  centrally  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  but  so  as  not  to  revolve  with 
it ;  this  crank  is  alterable  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  a  set  screw,  which  causes  the 
paddles,  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
necting rods  i  i  i,  to  take  such  an  angle 
■with  the  water-line  as  may  be  deemed 
most  desirable  for  propelling  ;  the  rods  i, 
however,  are  connected  to  a  revolving 
collar  on  the  crank,  which  allows  of  free 
rotary  motion,  while  it  draws  the  paddles 
uniformly  iuto  the  positions  shown  in  the 
engraving,  when  the  arm  of  the  crank  is 
set  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  represented. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  the 
paddles  assume  in  the  intermediate  parts 
of  their  revolution,  or  the  relative  pot^ition 
they  would  take  if  there  were  eight 
paddles  attached  to  the  wheel." 

Avbry's  Rotary  Enoikr  proves,  we  are 
much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  (as  wc  do 
on  good  authority,)  to  be  peculiarly  iidapted 
to  milling  purposes.     The  following  state- 
ment, which  we   take  from  the   Syracuse 
Constitutionalist,  confirms  fully  the  anticff 
pations   of  those  who   have    been   familiar 
•with    its    operations    for  more   than   tvro 
years  ;  and  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
if  necessary — one  especially,  at  the  south, 
in  which  it  performs  to  the  entire  satisfac 
tiou   of   tho8»  using    it.      Its     simplicity, 
however,  and  entire  safety,  cause  many  to 
doubt  its  power,  until  they  witness  its  per- 
formauces — which,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  astonishing.     As  with 
many,  teeing   only  is  believing,  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able   to  exhibit  a  sample  of  its 
performances  in  this  office,  attached  to  the 
press  on  which  this    Journal    is   printed, 
that  will  satisfy  all   those  who  may  doubt. 
When  it  is  in  operation,  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

"  An  experiment  has  been  made  in  Mr. 
N.  Felt's  sawmill,  in  Cicero,  with  one  of 
Wm.  Avery's  patent  Rotary  Engines,  manu- 
factured in  this  village  by  E.  Lynds  &  Son-, 
which  has  satisfactorily  proved  (if  any 
further  proof  was  indeed  necessary)  its 
superiority  over  any  otiier  now  in  use.  Mr. 
F.  some  four  years  since  procured  a  High 
Pressure  Piston  Engine  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  the  machinery  of  his  sawmill, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  produce  any 
satisfactory  results,  and  therefore  discarded 
it  entirely.  At  th«  suggestion  of  the 
Messrs.  Lynds,  he  was  induced  to  make  an 
experiment  with  one  of  the  Rotary  [En- 
gines— one  of  which  was  accordingly  at- 
tached to  the  same  boiler  used  for  the  other 
engine,  and  put  in  operation.  The  experi- 
ment proved  eminently  successful,  and 
those  who  witnessed  its  performances  are 
well  satisfied  of  its  great  utility  in  propel- 
ling machinery  of  every  description,  and 
also  of  its  superiorKy  to  the  engines  in 
conamon  use. 

"  The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  ia  deemed  one  of  the  first  millurighta 
•nd  mechBtiics  iu  th«  state,  sustained  &9  it 


is  by  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  others 
well  qualified  to  judge,  will  go  to  show  in 
what  estimation  the  invention  of  Mr.  Avery 
is  hekl  by  those  who  have  experience  in 
such  matters  : 

"  To  the  Public. — Having  been  requested 
by  Messrs.  Elam  Lynds  &  Son,  to  examine 
a  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  manufactured  at 
their  foundry,  (of  Wm.  Avery's  invention,) 
now  in  Mr.  N.  Felt's  Sawmill'  and  in  which 
I  am  informe<l  they  have  had  a  common 
Piston  Engine,  with  which  they  were  una- 
able  to  operate  their  mill  successfully, — 
being  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  Rotary  Engine,  although  it  was  labor- 
ing under  great  disadvantages,  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  public, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  abundant 
power  to  operate  a  tnill  successfully,  and  I 
consider  them  far  preferable  to  any  other 
Steam  Engine  now  in  use  for  milling  pur- 
poses. "Isaac  Lewis. 
"  Syracuse,  April  20,  1835. 

"  We  were  present  at  the  above  ex- 
hibilion  of  the  power  of  the  Rotary  Steam 
Engine,  and  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Lewis 
in  his  statement,  from  what  we  saw  of  the 
operation  of  the  Engine,  and  from  our  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a  millwright  and  a  prac- 
tical mechanic. 

RoSWELL  HlNMAN, 

Thomas  Spencer, 

M.  D.  Bl'KNETT, 

M.  S.  Marsh, 
Daniel  Elliott, 
L.  H.  Redfield, 

AsHBEL    KeLLOGO, 

J.  G.  Forbes, 

P.  D.  MlCKLES, 

V.  W.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Patterson, 
E.  K.  Smith." 


For  thje  New- York  Amkrican. 
Tlie  lllfi  inst.  is  theday fixed  \\[w\\  hy  the  Leg- 
islature for  adjouriiinent.  In  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  multiplicity  oF  mailers  which  will  be 
pressed  forward  with  tJie  ardor  of  private  interest. 
It  is  to  be  feared  lliat  matters  of  great  public  mo- 
ment maybe  neglected.  Are  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  aware  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
s|)cedy  accomplishment  of  a  continuous  Railroad 
line,  leaching  frr»m  the  tide  waters  of  the  Huilson  to 
the  great  navigable  waters  of  the  western  world  ? 
And  that  this  is  on  tlic  eve  of  accompli.slimcnt, 
provided  the  Legislature  c^m  be  induced  lo  atl'ord 
the  necessary  faciljiies  to  the  action  t)f  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  Railroad  from  Alljany  to  SchenecUidy  has 
been  in  operation  some  years.  The  Schenectady 
and  Utica  Railroad  will  be  completed  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  SuHtmer  travel  of  1836.  The  en- 
terprising stockholders  of  tlie  Syracuse  and  Au- 
burn Road  have  i)ut  Engineers  upon  that  line,  who 
are  followed  by  their  agent  ready  to  muko  con- 
tracts, with  tlic  intention  to  have  iheirroad  in  ope- 
ration as  soon  ns  the  roaii  shall  be  finished  to  Utkn 
and  the  road  from  Rochester  lo  Batavia  is  far  ad- 
vanced. It  re(iuires  then  to  cumpli-te  a  Railroitd 
throughfare  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Iilrie, 
only  the  connecting  link  from  Utica  to  Syracuse, 
alH)ut  fifty  miles,  from  Auburn  to  Itochcstcr  Hl>out 
sixty  miles,  and  from  BaUivia  or  Utica  to  Buffalo 
aliout  forty  miles. 

Applications  are  now  pending  for  Charters  to 
construct  these  several  coniie«Hi)i;x  links;  compa- 
nies are  ready  to  tiike  the  strw^k,  and  proceed  with 
the  work  immediately ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  to 
jMoceed,  there  is  every  reason  to  lielieve,  that  this 
whole  line  will  l>e  completed  and  in  oi>eration  with- 
in two  years.  The  most  imj)o;lini  of  these  ruti- 
ii'diiig  bilks,  are  the  t^Mo  from  Auburn  and  Uo- 
rl.(  s!c:r,  and  from  Batavia  to  Bulfile — the  long  k  vrl 
of  the  t'anal,  wiihoiit  a  lock  l)eiv,-cen  Utica  and 
Syracuse,  will,  for  a  time,  Ik;  a  g.Kul  subatitnie. 
Can  JNcw  Yorkers  f  iil,tf>  see  tiic  im|>ortance  lo  lliis 
city,  of  opening  withotU  delay,  this  avenue,  and 
usin":  it,  till  more  favorable  State  Councils  shall  yield 
to  what  we  consider  the  jugl  iislUs  of  the  aovth' 
wtstim  covuiliM  anU  (b«  clainia  of  thii  Qily?— 


Should  there  not  be  a  loud  call  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  this  matter,  during  the  few 
remaining  days  of  the  session  ?  X. 


Canal  Tolls. — There  has  Ixjen  received  for 
c;in  il  tolls,  at  the  Albany  collector's  office,  from  the 
1 5th  to  the  30th  of  April,  both  days  inclusive,  the 
sum  of  542,015  Ga.  This  is  by  tar  the  greatest 
amount  received  for  tolls  during  the  month  of  April 
in  any  <>nc  year  since  the  Oxinals  were  constructed. 
It  exceeds  last  yc^r,  when  the  canal  ojwned  2  days 
later,  by  the  sum  of  $22,000 :  and  it  exceeds  1833, 
by  the  sum  of  nearly  $18,000,  when  the  tolls  on 
merchandise  were  25  i>er  cenL  higher ;  although  iii 
1833  the  &.mal  opened  several  days  later  than  in 
1835. 

The  Erie  cfln-il  was  navig;\ble  in  its  whole  extent 
on  tlie  15t!i  of  Ai)ril ;  and  although  the. season  was 
unus'ially  backwaril  and  unf  ivnrable,  the  navigation 
hasljeen  mainiaiiicd  witiiout  interruption.  There 
will  bo  no  hujulation,  after  this  experiment,  about 
the  praciiciibility  of  opening  the  Ciinal  as  early  as 
the  middle  ofAj)ril. 

The  JV.  Y.  Aiiieriwui  hits  Ijeen  filled  with  alarms 
about  the  diversion  of  the  tnide  of  the  west,  and  its 
editor,  at  times,  has  seemed  almost  reiidy  to  exclaim 
with  Mr.  F.«  ing,  "  the  canil  is  a  solitude."  To  all 
who  desire  to  know  the  truth  on  this  subject,  we 
offer  the  snigle  fact,  that  tlicre  has  jjassed  up  the 
Erie  canal,  during  the  month  of  April,  1835,  at 
least  twice  as  much  merchandise  as  passed  up  dur- 
ing the  s  line  month  in  either  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  Is  this  evidence  tint  the  e<iriy  trade  has 
been  diverlce|ffri>m  the  Ciuial  ? 

The  above  article  from  the  Albany  Argus, 
has  been  excluded  for  two  or  three  days  past 
by  the  press  of  Foreign  news.  We  now  insert  it, 
with  all  the  s>uisfi»ction  at  the  prosi>erity  of  tlie 
Erie  canal,  wliich  it  records,  that  can  possibly  b»e 
lelt,by  the  Ai-f^us,  or  any  party,  directly  and  per- 
sonally interested — which  we  are  not — in  the  re- 
C'ion  to  which  the  canal,  dispenses,  in  its  course, 
suc\i  substantial  benefits. 

But  the  Albany  Argus  seems  incapible,  or  uii- 
wiUing,  to  look  f  t  the  question  of  public  improYc- 
ment,  in  any'tut'one  li^ht — or  to  to  believe,  that 
off,  or  beyond,  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Raili-oads  jxirrallel  with,  or  following,  its  course — 
there  can  be  any  just  claim  for  legislative  aid  and 
countenance. 

According  to  our  view,  tliis  is  neither  honest  nor 
liiitriotic.  We  think — and  in  forming  our  opinion 
in  this  matter,  we  are  as  ab-solutely  without  any 
personal  interest,  as  in  reference  to  the  region  af- 
fected by  the  Erie  canal — that  no  man  who  seri- 
ously means  the  good  of  the  State,  and  is  not  bi- 
assed by  conflicting — or  what  he  may  suppose  to 
be  a  conflicting — interest,  can  look  at  what  is  doing 
in  Pennsylvania  towards  securing  the  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  at  the  unquestionable 
clahns  of  our  south-western  counties,  to  some  aid 
from  the  Stiitc,  towards  enabling  them  to  compete 
with  these  efforts  of  Pennsylvania — without  feel- 
ing, that  the  rejection  by  the  present  Assembly  of 
the  ai)plicjitionof  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  was,  to  those  counties  a  wrong  and  an 
injury,  and  a  rr  \  ^  error, as  uniere matter  of  State 
interest  and  piide.  "  |  ■ 

It  was  a  want  of  just  j>atriotism  then — restricting 
on  this  occasioii  the  use  of  that  word  to  a  para- 
mount regard  for  one's  own  State, — not  to  have 
lent  a  willing  and  lil>eral  hand  towards  tJie  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

*  +  ♦*♦♦♦ 

As  to  the  amount  of  tolls  on  the  Canal  in  April, 
it  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  main  question, 
that  of  the  early  spring  supply  to  Uic  fir  West- 
The  truth  is,  tluit  Che  creative  influence  of  the 
Canal,  ujion  the  Country  through  which  it  passes, 
has  been  such,  that  it  can  scarcely  suffice  for  the 
transportation  of  the  merchandize  needed,  and  the 
produce  raised,  within  the  Counties  contiguous  lo 
iu  The  recent  vote  for  doubling  lbs  Canal  may  \t9'  •■■ 
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adduced  in  proof.  It  is  tlic  home  dtmand,  we 
venture  to  say,  and  not  that  for  other  States, 
which  has  pressed  forward  so  rapidly.  The  Lake 
too  atBuflalo  was  yetfast— and  likely  to  remain  fast, 
at  tlic  latest  dates,  with  ice— while  at  Dunkirk  and 
PortLind,  the  proposed  terminations  of  the  Erie 
Road,  the  navigation  has  been  open  for  weeks  past. 
Moreover,  as  to  the /act  of  much  early  trade  to  the 
Mississippi  valley  having  been  diverted  from  this 
city  to  Philadelphia— and  through  Philadelpliia— 
we  sjjeak  from  personal  knowledge. 

AVith  this  fact,  then,  in  view — with  the  sj>iritcd 
eftorts  we  arc  daily  witnessing  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  assure  her  suiJcriority  over  us  as  c;ir- 
riers  of  the  trade  of  the  West — and  with  the  know- 
ledge  of  ^ow  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  channels 
of  trade,  when  once  worn  deep — we  rejJeat,  that 
we  consider  the  rejection  of  the  prayer  oi'  the  ^ew 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  a  mistake  in  iK>licy,  and 
an  injiu-y  and  wrong  to  this  city,  and  to  the  great 
Counties  of  the  Southwest. 

A  Rebukk  not  unmeritko. — The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer ofyesterday  has  this  paragraph. 

Within  the  last  fortnight,  the  stocks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  ;  of  the  Sandusky 
and  Beaver  Can  il  ;  and  of  the  Ponsmouth  and 
Harrisburg  Rail  Road,  all  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  designed  to  fncilitate  the  inter- 
course between  this  city  and  the  great  West, 
have  been  readily  difeposed  of  in  this  city  ;  and 
our  capitalists  are  ready  for  any  other  movement 
calculated  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Philadel. 
pbia.  Contrafrt  this  commendable  spirit  of  en- 
terprise with  that  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  New  Yorkers,  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  no  Philadelphian  can  fail  to  cherish  a 
just  and  laudable  degree  of  pride  for  the  spirit 
and  liberality  of  our  merchants  and  capitalists 
generally. 

ImftorUuU  aud  interesting  JVlission. — The  Senate 
of  Uie  United  States,  at  its  last  sesuou,  passed  a 
resolution,  requesting  the  President  t<")  toiisider  of 
the  expediency  of  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  South  American  States,  for  the  purposi  of  se- 
curing for  our  commerce  and  people,  a  safe  pas- 
sage across  the  Isthmus,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  compliance  with  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate,  we  understand,  tlie  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  Colonel  Charles  Biddlc,  of 
Tennessee,  to  conduct  the  negotiation,  and  that  he 
is  about  to  visit  the  Southern  Continent,  in  prose- 
cution of  the  objects  in  view. — [Pennsylvanian.] 

On  Providence. 

tyem  the  Sonnets  •/  Filitaja. 
"Qual  madre  i  fifli  con  pietoso  aSetto"— 
Even  as  a  mother  o'er  her  children  (tending 
Yearn«  will)  maternal  lov8 :  her  fond  embraces 
And  g«ntle  kiss  to  each  iii  turn  extending 
One  ai  her  f<;et,  one  on  her  knees,  shf  pliices, 
And  from  their  eye«,  and  voice,  and  speaking  laces, 
Their  various  wants  and  wishes  comprehending, 
To  one  a  look,  lo  one  a  word  addresses, 
Even  wnh  her  frowns,  a  mother's  fondnesr  blcading. 
tjo  o'er  us  watches  Providence  on  high, 
And  hope  in  gome,  and  help  to  otii«rs  lends, 
And  yield<  .ilikc  to  all  an  open  ear. 
And  when  slie  Fef'Uia  her  favors  to  dnny, 
8be  for  our  prayers  alone  the  l>oon|sa8pend8, 
Or  seeming  lo  deny,  she  grants  the  prayer. 

PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 
At  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 
MA  Y    8,    1.8  35. 1, 

Par.  Jlsk.  OgtT. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100  127  127 

Paterson 50  110  — 

Ithaca  and  Owego —          

^raloga _  1201  120 

Harlem 110  

Boston  and  Providence 100  121  1201 

New- York  and  Albany —          —  — 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

^     Transportation  Line...  100  124  120 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  147            

Providence  and  Stonington.  100  108  107 

§**?'""  am' Worcester —  107i  106* 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  100  107  106 

Liica  and  Schenectady.,..  loo         —  — 

Jaraaica-,,. _^         _           

SBrttogiaBdWiitoiitii;;        «^      III        lit 


The  Michigan  War. — An  extrafrom  the  office 
of  the  Buffalo  Whig,  dated  Monday  last,  furnish- 
es the  following  intelligence,  cojiied  from  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  the  2ath  of  April. 

We  stop  the  press  to  aniiounc«  the  intelfigcnoe 
that  the  first  blow  has  been  struck  in  the  Bonier 
War  between  Michig.xn  and  Ohio.  In  violation  of 
his  oath  to  support  tlie  Coii.stitution  of  the  Unitcil 
Stiites,  and  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  his  Stale  to 
the  Union;  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  that  Union, 
and  upon  both  its  rights  and  the  rights  of  Micliigan, 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  pursujuice  of  an  uncnn- 
slitutional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Stale,  and 
regardless  of  the  admonitions  he  has  re<«ivccl  from 
the  General  Goverimieiit,  jx;rscveres  in  his  efforts 
to  exlend  the  jurisdiction  <(f  Ohio  over  a  pitrt  of  die 
Territory  of  Michigan.  I-'or  lliat  purpose,  early 
l:ist  week,  he  sent  the  Comniissioiitrs  of  th;U  state, 
escorted  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  west  end  of  our 
Territory,  adjoining  Indiana,  to  retrace  and  run 
tlie  boundary  line  through  Michigan,  illcg;»lly 
claimed  by  Oliio. 

A  ))ciiat  law  of  Michigni,  which  is  a  law  of  the 
United  Stales  until  rcjxjtled  by  Congrcs.s,  provitles 
for  the  arrest  and  J)uni^>hlucllt  of  any  i>crson  iic- 
cepting  or  exercising  within  our  Territory,  any  of- 
fice or  authority,  unless  derived  tVuin  the  govern- 
ment of  Micliigan,  or  of  the  United  State.''.  This 
law  has  been  pronouncetl  vilid  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Uniletl  States. 

In  virtue  of  this  act,  iitfonuiition  having  been 
received  on  Saturday  list,  tli  it  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sioners, protected  by  an  anned  escort,  were  en- 
gaged in  running  the  boundary  line  tlntni'.rh  Hills- 
d  lie  and  Lenawee  counties,  and  affidavit  of  the 
facts  having  been  made  Ix-tore  Charles  Hewclt, 
Esq.,  of  Tecumsch,  that  magistrate  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Patterson,  Tay- 
lor and  Seely,  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  and 
other  persojis  engaged  in  violating  the  laws  of  the 
Territory.  With  this  warnint,  the  Sherifl" of  Le- 
nawee, sunmioning  a  posse  of  thirty  or  forty  jier- 
sons,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  county, 
proceeded  on  Saturday  evening  to  Adrian,  and  on 
Sunday  mornitig  directed  his  deputies  to  go  on 
with  the  posse,  about  fourteen  miles  due  south  of 
that  place,  where  they  understood  the  lresp»s.seia 
and  violators  of  our  laws  were  then  probably  sta- 
tioned. 

With  the  knowledge  tint  those  Ohio  people  were 
anned,  it  Ijeciime  an  imjKrativc  duty  to  arm  our 
posse.  On  arriving  near  the  house  of  Phillips,  7 
miles  within  the  Michigan  line,  they  found  nine 
or  ten  anned  men,  a.sccrtJiiiied  to  Ik;  a  portion  of 
tlie  Ohio  party.  Two  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  leav- 
ing the  pos.sc  thirty  yaixls  disUint,  iimnetliati  ly  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  house,  advised  the  ynvcKy  tlutt 
they  had  a  warrant  for  their  arrest,  and  demaiKtcd 
their  surrender. 

The  Ohio  men  refused  to  surrender,  raised  ai;d 
levelled  their  arms  at  the  SherifTs,  and  threatened 
to  shoit  them.  Not  daunted,  those  officers  urged 
forward,  and  came  within  a  few  steps  of  the  ene- 
my. It  became  by  this  time  evident,  tliat  they 
meant  to  run ;  and  orders  were  given  to  fire  over 
their  heads,  and  bring  them  to,  if  they  did  run. 
As  was  expected,  they  took  lo  their  heels,  but  were 
chased,  and  Ciiptured.  The)-  had  been  instructed 
and  they  had  threatened  not  to  be  taken  alive. — 
Col.  Hawkins,  the  Ohio  Surveyor,  and  seven  ann- 
ed persons,  nine  in  all,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
brought  to  Tecumseh  for  examination  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  Commissioners  hapix  iied  to  be  at  another 
house,  about  200  yards  from  the  house  of  Fhillijis, 
at  the  time  tlie  above  persons  were  captured. — 
They  ran  into  the  woods,  were  pursued,  but  could 
not  be  overtaken.  Gen.  Taylor,  one  of  them,  made 
a  ha-^y  retreat,  to  Maumee,  i'bout  30  miles,  neve.- 
stopping  until  he  arrived  lli<  re.  The  other  Con  - 
missioners  subsequently  t'ollowed  him. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  lias  a  force  of  alwut 
500  troops  collected  at  IMMiimre,  has  issued  onlcis 
for  the  raising  and  marching  of  10,000  men  Ui  that 

Sim,  declanng  that  he  will  never  recroiss  t'.c 
aumee  Swamp  until  he  runs  the  boundary  lite 
and  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  CMiio  over  that  p  rt 
of  our  territory  claimed  by  her.  All  this  he  )»io- 
claims  he  will  eflTect,  in  despite  of  Michigan  ai:«l 
any  as.sistance  which  the  U.  Suites  ni.iy  afford  he  •. 
If  this  threat  should  lio  atteiui>ted  to  be  execute*!;  if 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  should  inv.idc  Michigan 
with  an  army,  he  and  tiiey  will  commit  treason 
against  the  U.  States,  and  be  dealt  with  according- 
l/i    On«  thing,  Ht  least  is  c«rtAih  i  Michigan  will 


never  submit  Ui  be  invaded,  nor  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  CHiio  extended  over  any  jwrt  of  her  ter- 
ritory. Wc  presume  that  an  invasion  will  be 
promptly  repelled,  not  by  a  jiusse,  but  by  all  tlie 
forc^i  that  can  lie  r iis<d.  Oiur  niililia  law  amply 
jirovides  for  the  eniergcnev. 

Wc  have  no  doubt.,  however,  that  the  President, 
as  soon  as  infonnetl  of  the  present  stale  of  tiling 
will  promptly  interi>r>se  with  .  ff.rt  ag:iiiist  Ohio. 
The  aulhorilies  of  that  State  have  iiiHirted  a  blow 
upon  the  Uiiion  ofthe.se  States  far  nmre  daiigerotis 
and  de«triictive  lo  it,  than  the  NnWifiera  of  South 
Carolina  aimed  at  it.  Indeed,  wc  are  laid  that  Gov. 
Lucas  admits  that  his  conduct  amounts  to  NuUifi- 
cation. 


[For  THE  New  York  American.  | 
Wryer'w    C'a.vc. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  cncroachinc 
upon  your  territory  of  Politics  and  Internal  im- 
provements, and  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
great  i^nj  magnificent  wonder  of  nature  above 
mentioned.  Il  cannot  be  said  too  •fien,  that  we 
Americans,  are  sadly  insensible  to  the  beautiei 
which  nature  has  scattered  over  this  noble  coiui. 
nent.  It  is  a  reproach  which  ought  to  be  wiped 
away  from  amongst  us,  and  lo  that  end  our  sense 
of  shame  cannot  be  mortified  loo  oJtcn,  or  too 
severely.  The  means  of  travelling  at  e  so  greatly 
improved,  our  national  character  is  becoming  so 
exalted,  that  il  is  a  perfect  outrage  ,thai  our  Ir- 
vings  and  Ilon'mans  should  he  able  to  prebeni  to 
our  eyes,  a  terra  incognita  within  our  borders. 
Americans  should  know  more  about  their  own 
country  from  personal  observation,  and  instead 
of  visiting  Europe  almost  exclusively,  to  marve 
at  rivers  and  mountains,  should  bring  to  light 
the  almost  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  wlych  have 
been  lavished  upon  their  native  land. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  a  natural  curiosity  whidi  lakes 
rank  with  the  wonders  of  the  univtrsc — willi  tlie 
Falls  of  Niagani,  with  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  the 
far  famed  Grotto  of  Aiitijiaros — and  yet,  out  of 
Virginia,  il  is  hardly  kn(nvu  lo  DKi^al.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  il,  c.in  h'arfiIy'}'>N^H  conjecture  of 
its  sonihie  grandfeuraiid  splendor,  its  sUcnt  chani- 
beis,  buried  many  feel  beneath  tlie  surf.ic*  of  the 
earth,  extend  nearly  half  a.  mile  in  haigth.  The 
light  of  day  never  penetrates  thcsw  solemn  cavema 
— the  "  blessed  sun"  never  reveals  the  treasures  of 
ii.iture  whicii  lie  eiitoiulietl  within  them.  But  when 
torch-light  br«i;iks  the  gloom  which  overhangs  thcni, 
the  briUiaiicy  and  gramleur  of  tlie  scene  Ls  beyond 
all  conception.  The  bright  star,  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent shajies,  gleiuiis  all  arouiic!,  while  the  stupen- 
dous formations,  and  the  grotesque  imagery  which 
meet  the  eye,  make  one  dcnibt  if  he  have  not 
J)  issetl  into  a  new  .state  of  being.  The  mind  is 
carried  back  to  the  distant  period  when  this  silent 
labor  of  nature  began — it  contemplates  the  ages 
and  ages  which  have  rolled  away,  the  empires 
which  have  fallen,  while  tlie  little  water-drop  has 
silently  and  surely  performe<l  its  office,  regardless 
of  the  conllicis  of  lotions,  and  hectlless  fif  tl»e  an- 
gry elements.  But  a  newspaper  is  not  the  place  to 
indulge  in  these  reflections.  I  will  ni.ike  a  few 
matter-of-fact  suggestions,  and  then  conclude  this 
notice. 

Weyer'.^  Cave  is  situated  in  Augusta  Coonty, 
Virginia,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shimnndoah,  onil 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Il  is 
perfectly  accessible,  and  may  be  conveniently 
taken  on  the  way  to  the  Natural  Bridge  and  the 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  communication  from  this 
and  the  other  Northern  cities  lo  Fredcncksburc, 
is  nearly  the  whole  distance  by  sicam — thence 
to  Charlotisville  the  roads  are  very  good.  The 
Cave  is  only  about  32  miles  fiom  the  latter  town, 
and  the  route  one  of  il  <-  loosi  picturesque  in  the 
whole  state.  With  such  'acilities,  onr  travelling 
commnniiy  should  not  di  lay  to  make  a  visit  in 
Weyer's  Cave,  and  those  who  really  love  to  look 
upon  the  works  of  naturr  ,will  not  fail  lo  go  there. 
As  a  further  inducemem,  I  wonid  remark,  that 
the  proprietor  of  ihe  Cioe,  and  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  it,  are  ami  i  ••  the  nios<  intelligent 
and  hospitable  persons  wiihin  th«  knowledge  of 
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History  or  Nbw.Yohk.  2  vols.  By  UneU  Phi- 
lip.  Comprising  vols.  'XXUI.  and  IV.  of  the 
Aay«'  and  GirW  Family  Library.  New. York — 
IlARrER  AND  Beotiikrs. — We  repeal,  on  this  oc 
casion,  what  we  have  more  than  once  said  before 
in  reference  to  Uncle  Philip's  admirable  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  educaii«»i  that  though 
profesring  lo  be  addressed  lo  young  minds, 
his  books  will,  for  the  mosi  part,  afford  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  to  all  of  more  advanced 
years,  who  have  not  had  time,  or  opportunity, 
for  much  study. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  History  of 
our  own  State  is  plainly  and  agreeably  written — 
beginning  with  the  discovery  by  Hudson,  aud 
brought  down  to  the  revolution. 

We  published,  some  days  ogo,  and  warmly 
commended  the  object  of,  a  law  recently  passed 
by  our  L-^gislature,  authorizing  the  inhabitants 
of  school  districts  to  levy  a  small  annual  lax  for 
the  purchase  oi  a  District  Librarv.  These  books 
of  Uncle  Philips's  are  peculiarly  of  a  character 
tilted  for  such  libraries  ;  for  they  are  pure  in  sen- 
timent, correct  in  style,  and  accurate  in  informa> 
tion. 

We  commend  them,  accordingly,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trustees  of  the  School  District), 
and  of  parents  and  instructors  generally. 

Tbe  Risk  and  Progrkss  or  Religion  in  Tiie 
SoDL — In  a  Series  of  Practical  Addressee*,  by  P. 
Doddridge.  D.D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  br 
John  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of 
Ciiaracter,  &c.  l.yol.  New  York.  D.  Arri.c- 
TON  &  Co. 

This  is  a  republication  of  an  old  and  much  ap- 
proved book,  written  with  a  studious  regard  to 
plainness  of  stf  le  and  statement,  so  as  to  be  level 
to  all  capacities. 

Its  bulk  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  preliminary 
essay  of  Mr.  Foster,  written  in  his  accustomed 
style  of  vigorous  eloquence. 

Joi'RNAL,  by  Frances  Anne  Butler.  2  vols. 
Philidelpliia :    Caret,   Lea,  and  Blanciiard. — 

The  long"  note  of  piTi»:uMlion  which  has  preced- 
ed the  appearance  of  this  Journal,  and  the  stolen 
fragments  fioni  it,  wliieh  appc  >red  originally  in  a 
Boston  paper,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  many 
others,  have  combined  to  excite  curiosity  nml  inte- 
rest to  a  degree,  that  we  cannot  but  consider — 
without  meaning:  to  be  uiigallant — riiliculous.  This 
II  ition — this  great  nation,  as  we  are  wont  to  con- 
sider ourselves — is  on  tijrtoe,  so  lo  s|i€ak,  to  know 
what  is  thought  and  said  of  them,  by  a  very  clever 
young  lady,  whom  necessity,  and  not  her  will  or 
choice,  made  an  actiess. 

The  hour  nfsusjiense  is  past — the  curtain  is  lift- 
ed, and  withonl  pref  ice  oi  explanation,  "  the  Jour 
iial^is  before  the  world.  That  it  is  a  f  lilhful  tran- 
seript,  so  f  «r  as  it  g'^os,  of  the  recoiil  m  'de  at  the 
time,  seems  to  us  cle  iv,  tV«>m  internal  evidence. — 
How  far  tlic  facts  timitted — and  to  judge  from  the 
numeriHis  asterisks,  there  arc  many  such — nrght 
iju  dify  what  is  retained,  it  conrems  us  not  to  in- 
quire ;  for  the  lxK>k  must  be  judged  by  what  it  is, 
not  by  what  any  ouo  may  choose  lo  fuicy  it  would 
h.ive  been,  if  all  had  Ijeni  told. 

Adopting  this  standard  then,  we  may  say.  that 
♦•the  Journal"  is  sprightly .  nmnsing,  careless, 
often  vulgnf,  occasioiinliy  flippant — and  then 
9|«lt>    tzrii  with    isut^j   >it"juef»««f  udsI  fa- 


etry  :  the  opinions,  incidentally  expressed,  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  manners  of  this  country, 
the  tone  of  its  society,  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  its  political  institutions,  arc  such  as  every  one 
is,  and  should  be,  at  full  liberty  to  express,  if  they 
are  entertained  ;  and  by  the  expression  of  which, 
we  cannot  fail  lo  profit — if  reason  rather  than 
vanity  be  our  counsellor. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  these  pages  that 
will  shock  and  mortify  individuals,  and  over  sen. 
sitive  people — very  often  because  of  the  disagree- 
j|e  fidelity  and  truth  of  the  representaiiona  given 
— at  other  times  because  of  the  obvious  injustice 
of  these  representations.  Yet  after  all — at  best 
and  at  worst — what  does  it  all  amount  to  T  Sim. 
ply  this,  that  a  young,  well  educated  and  clever 
woman,  who  had  been  idolized  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  intoxicated  by  the  unstinted  breath  of  pop. 
ular  applause  lavished  on  her  theatrical  perform, 
ances — accustomed  to  a  particular  mode  of  life, 
to  certain  conventional  notions  of  refinement — and 
coming  among  us  with  ail  the  feelings  of 
European  superiority — -a  sentiment  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  visitors  from  England 
— is  sometimes  shocked  by  the  display  of 
of  pretensions  that  seem  to  her  unfounded  and 
ridiculous,  at  others,  is  amused  at  the  sensitive- 
ness which  she  sees  manifested,  as  to  how  auch 
a  "  clever  girl"  as  herself  will  look  upon 
Americans — and  that  she  describes  with  a  sharp 
and  biting  pen  the  emotions  she  experiences. — 
Is  there  any  bar  to  such  freedom  of  opinion  ?  Is 
there  any  bruach  of  hospitality — so  long  as  she 
does  not  individualize  her  pictures — in  such  a  re- 
cord of  first  impressions  7  above  »ll,  is  '.here  any 
want  of  gratitude  in  80  doing  7  Surely  not.  On 
this  score  of  gratitude,  by-ihe-bye,  there  is  a 
capital  common  sense  note  in  the  second  vol. 
ume  of  the  Journal,  which  sets  that  matter  in 
iis  true  lighu..The  idea  that  *' gratitude"  should 
be  felt  by  actors,  because  their  performances 
have  been  attended  by  large  audiences,  is  very 
properly  scouted — the  whole  thing  is  put  upon 
the  footing  of  a  quid  pro  quo  :  the  audience 
attend  because  they  think  the  attraction  of 
the  performance  worth  the  dollar  it  costs — 
and  the  actors  play  because  they  want  the  dollar 
of  the  spectator.  When  the  curtain  drops  the 
account  is  balanced,  and  both  parties  are  even. 

Three  limes  out  of  four  this  reasoning  is 
equally  true,  as  applied  to  tkc  intercourse  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  which  public  personages — whether 
actors  on  the  real,  or  the  mimic,  stage  of  life — 
are  admitted  in  this  country.  They  are  sought  as 
lions,  and  quite  as  much  for  the  gratification  of 
the  entertainer's  vanity,  or  love  of  novelty,  as  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  strangers.  This  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  those  so  honored  I — and  the 
obligation  therefore  conferred  by  such  advances, 
is  balanced  by  the  ecliil,  which  they  are  made  to 
feel,  their  presence  at  a  fete  will  impart. 

These  remarks  ate  not,  it  will  be  percived,  at 
all  applicable  to  that  sort  of  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  results  from  a  real  admiration  of 
merit  and  talent — from  sympathy  with,  or  respect 
for,  peculiar  avocations  or  pursuits,  cr  from  kin- 
drcil  genius  and  feeling — and  accordingly  it  will 
be  found,  we  think,  ibroughout  this  Journal,  that, 
although  the  necessarily  heartless  and  selfish 
characteristics  of  general  society,  are  touched  ofl' 
with  a  sharp  hand,  justice  is  done  to  the  sincere 
and  cordial  greetings  of  more  private  circles. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  only  party  likely  to  suffer 
by  this  publication,  is  th«  writer,  for  it  csrtainl)' 
is  bcn«atii  her  r«j>ttti(i«n  &»  H  llttrxry  ptrsufii 
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took  occasion  some  days  ago,  to  quote  some  of 
the  preliminary  remarks  in  the  second  volume  of 
these  speeches,  in  which  justice  was  done  to  ihe 
talents  and  character  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  had 
not  then  seen  the  publication,  which  however  is 
now  before  us,  and  we  recomraeod  it  to  all  read, 
ers,  as  one  of  enduring  value. 

Wc  make  an  extract — not  for  its  novelty — bat 
because,  although  published  before,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  referred  to,  as  illustrating  tbe  highest 
traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  character  as  a  patriot, 
and  talents  as  an  orator. 

It  is   the  conclusion  of  his  celebrated  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  ir  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of 
my  dissent  lo  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained..^  am  conscious  of  having 
detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  was 
drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no  previous  delibera- 
tion such  as  is  suited  lo  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of 
which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing 
to  sui)press  the  utterance  of  its  8]K>nt<ineous  scliti- 
ments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  to 
relinquish  it,  without  expressing,  once  mon,  my 
deep  conviction,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less 
than  the  union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and 
essential  unportance  to  the  public  happiness.  I 
profess,  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal 
union.  It  is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It 
is  to  tliai  union  wc  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what- 
ever makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That 
union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  vir- 
tues in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  pros- 
trate commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  be- 
nign influences,  tiiese  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  ^ifc.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  witfi  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  bles- 
sings ;  and,  altliough  our  territory  has  stretched 
out  wider  luid  wider,  and  our  population  spread  far- 
ther and  farther,  tliey  have  not  outrun  its  protection 
or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  foun- 
tain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I 
have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  lo  look  beyond  the 
union,  to  sec  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cess behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  ac- 
customed myself  lo  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis- 
union, to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  1  can 
f  ithom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below  ;  nor  could  I 
rogiud  liiin  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this 
government,  whose  thoughts  sliould  be  mainly  bent 
on  considering-,  not  how  the  union  should  be  best 
preserved,  but  how  tolerable  miglu  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. While  the  union  lasts,  wc  have  high,  ex- 
citing, gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us, 
for  us  and  ourcliildren.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to- 
penctrale  the  veiL  God  grant  that,  in  my  day,  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant,  tliat 
on  my  vision  never  may  he  opened  wliat  lies  be- 
hind. When  my  eyes  shall  Ix;  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
him  sliiniiigon  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragmens 
of  a  once  glorious  union;  on  suites  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, bdligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fi-aternal  blood  !  Let 
their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
irmrhonorcd  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory,  as  What  is  all  this  worth  7 
Nor  those  other  words  of  inclusion  and  folly,  Lihef 
ly  first,  and  Unim  o/(mo<»nis— but  everywhere,' 
spread  all  over  in  characters  pfliving  lipht,  blaring 
on  all  its  ample  fbdds,  as.thcy  fl»»t  over  the  sea  and- 
over  the  land,  and-in  every  wind  under  the  whole 
hcavens)  tlmt  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true, 
Amerlciin  heart— 'Lii-crty  end   Union,  n<r^  ttn^ 
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On  the  iMPaOVEMENTT  OF  SoClETY  BY  THE  DlF- 

rvaioH  OF  Knowledge;  vol.  IV.  of  Dick's  Works 
— Philadelphia,  Key  &  Biddle. 

We  have  now  four  volumes  completed  of  tho 
writings  of  Thomaa  Dick— all  tendmg  to  the 
same  great  end.the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  human  race. 

The  volume  now  before  ns  is  specially  design- 
ed  to  illustrate  tho  benefits  which  would  result 
••  from  a  more  general  dissemination  of  rational 
and  scientific  information"  among  all  classes.  It 
is  well  executed  and  amusingly — a  great  matter 
where  instruction  is  concerned. 

One  great  result  that  may  be  hoped  for,  from  a 
more  enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind  is  thus 
set  forth.  "<■    ; 

A  general  difTusion  of  knowledge  would  be  one 
general  mean  of  promoting  union  in  the  Vhriatiaa 

Church.  ,  ,  . 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  world,  there  is  no  system  ot  religion  the 
votaries  of  which  are  subdivided  into  so  many 
sectarirs  as  those  who  profeso  an  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Within  the  limits  of  (^reat 
Britain  there  are  perhaps  not  much  fewer  than  a 
hundred  diflferent  denominations  of  Christians  be- 
longing to  tlie  Protestant  Church.  We  have 
Calvinisis,  Arminians,  Baxterians,  Antinoinians. 
Arians,  and  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents, — 
Seceders,  Brownists,  Sandemanians,  Quakers, 
Moravians.  Swedenborgians,  Millenarians,  Sab- 
batarians, Universalists,  Sublapsaiians,  Supralap- 
sarians,  Dunkers,  Kilhamites,  Shakers,  &mc.  Of 
some  of  these  the  e  are  several  subdivisions. — 
Thus,  there  are  three  or  four  denominations  of 
Seceders,  four  or  five  of  Baptists,  three  or  lour 
of  Methodist*,  and  two  or  three  of  Glassites  or 
Sandemanians.  Most  of  these  de^iominaiions  re- 
cognise the  leading  truths  of  divine  revelation, — 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, — . 
the  fall  o(  man, — the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, — thj 
incarnation  of  Christ, — the  indispensable  duty  of 
fiiih  in  him  for  the  remission  of  st^s.^-^lbe  ncces. 
■ity  of  regeneration,  and  of  holincsVih  principle 
and  practice, — the  obligation  of  the  moral  law, — 
tiic  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
III  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, — in 
short,  every  thing  by  which  Ci  ristianity  is  distin- 
guished from  Mohammedanism,  pagan  idolatry, 
and  all  the  other  systems  of  religion  that  prevail 
in  the  world.  Yet,  while  agreeing  in  the  lead- 
ing iloctiincs  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  continue 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  no  common  bond  of  union,  and  as  rival  sects, 
are  too  frequently  in  a  state  of  alicnation.jaiid  even 
of  open  hostility.  The  points  in  which  they  differ 
are  frequently  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of  bc> 
ing  accuraely  defined,  or  rendered  palpable  to  an 
impartial  inquirer.  Where  the  dilFercnce  is  most 
apparent,  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion respecting  each  questions  as  the  following  : 
Whether  the  election  of  man  to  eternal  life  be 
absolute  or  conditional, — whether  Christ  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  only  for  a 
'limited  number, — whether  there  be  a  gradation 
or  an  equality  among  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church, — whether  every  particular  society  of 
Christians  has  power  to  regulate  its  own  affairs, 
or  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  higher  courts  of 
judicature, — whether  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  received  in  the  posture  of  sit- 
ting or  kneeling, — whether  baptism  should  be  ad 
ministered  to  iiilanis  or  adults,  or  be  pert'oriiied 
by  d'pping  or  sprinkling,  &c.  Such  are  some  of 
'  tlie  points  of  dispute  which  have  torn  the  Christian 
church  into  a  number  of  shreds,  and  produced 
.  among  the  diflferent  sectaries  mutual  jealousies, 
..  recriminations,  and  contentions.  When  we  con. 
•  sit'.lei  ijje  iiiinbcr  and  the  importance  of  the  leading 
',  f  icts  auj  doctriiics  in  which  they  all  agiee,  it  iip- 
pc  irs  soinewh.tt  strange,  and  even  absurd,  that 
tlicy  should  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  and  even 
:  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  on  accoant  of  such  com- 
■  p  iratively  trivial  differences  of  opinion,  especially 
'  wlieii  tlicy  all  profess  to  be  promoting  the  ?ame 
giViiid  object,  travelling  to  the  saxttc  heavenly  ct^ni- 
'  1  y,  and  ctpwi.  citlongi  to  sit  tlown  in  harmony  in 
I'M  iiutMsiojis  aWvii    Thi  grand  pfln«lpl«i  «f  ht»« 


in-xn  action,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Revela- 
tion to  esUiblish,  and  llie  precepts  of  morality, 
which  ought  to  govern  the  aftoctions  and  conduct 
of  every  Christian,  are  recxigniscd  by  all ;  and 
why  then  should  they  scp;inite  from  each  other, 
and  remain  at  variance  on  account  of  matters  of 
"doubtful  disputation  ?" 

The  nils  which  flow  from  such  a  divided  state  of 
Christian  society  arc  numerous,  and  much  to  be 
deplored.  A  sectarian  spirit  has  burst  asunder  the 
l>onds  of  Christian  love,  and  prevented  th  U  har- 
monious intercourse  among  Christians  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  social  religion.  It  has 
infused  jealousies,  fanned  the  (lame  of  animosity 
and  discord,  set  friends,  brethren,  and  families  at 
variance,  and  shattered  even  civil  coniinunities  into 
factions  and  parties.  It  has  kiiulled  coulcutions 
and  heart  burnings,  produced  envyings,  animosities 
and  hiitred  of  brethren,  burst  asundor  the  strongest 
ties  of  natural  aflTcction,  and  has  led  professed 
Christians  to  violate  the  plahiest  dictates  of  huma- 
nity and  of  natural  justice.  It  has  excited  a  fever- 
ish zeal  for  the  peculiarities  of  a  se<'.li»ry,  while  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Chrisliaiiiiy  have  either 
been  overlooked  or  trampled  under  foot.  It  has 
wasted  money  unnecessarily  in  erecting  separate 
places  of  worship,  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  our  c^Mumou 
Christianity.  It  has  even  coiTuj>ted  our  very 
prayers,  infused  into  them  human  jwssions,  and  a 
spirit  of  party,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  li- 
niits  ofour  own  sectary,  as  if  the  Omnipotent,  whom 
we  profess  to  adore,  were  biised  by  tiie  siime  pre- 
judices as  ourselves,  and  dis|)ense«i  his  favors  ac- 
cording to  our  contracted  views.  Could  we  fly 
with  the  swiftness  of  iui  angelic  messenger  through 
the  various  assemblages  convened  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  while  they  are  offering  up  tlieir  prayers 
to  heaven,  what  a  repulsive  and  discordant  scene 
would  present  itself,  when  we  beheld  the  leaders  of 
certain  sectaries  confining  their  petitions  to  their 
owii  votaries,  imploring  a  special  blessing  upon 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  the  eliief  f  ivorites  of 
heaven,  lamenting  the  errors  of  others,  tlirowing- 
out  innendos  against  rival  sectaries,  f;\king  credit 
to  themselves  as  the  chief  depositories  of  gospel 
truth,  and  thanking  Goti  for  their  superior  attain- 
ments in  Christian  perfection  !  How  unlike  the 
noble,  benevolent  and  expansive  spirit  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates! — Nay,  the  intolerance  which 
the  divisions  of  the  CkMstrian  ^cbarch  have  en. 
gendered  has  established  Inquisitions  for  the 
purpose  of  torturing  and  burning  supposed  here- 
tics,— has  banished,  imprisoned,  plundered, 
hanged,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  thousands 
and  ten  thousands,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opiniont;  and  many  eminent  characters,  illusiri. 
ous  for  piety  and  virtue,  have  fallen  victims  to 
such  unchristian  barbarities. 

In  particular,  the  divisions  and  contentions  of 
Christians  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  ot 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  The  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  our  religion  can  only  be  exhibited  to 
the  world  by  its  effects.  And  when,  instead  of 
love,  union,  and  harmony  among  its  professors, 
we  behold  bitter  envyings,  schiams,  contentions, 
and  animosities,  there  appears  nothing  to  allure 
vicious  and  unthinking  minus  to  examine  its  evi. 
denccs,  and  to  give  it  an  impartial  hearing. — 
"  First  agree  among  yourselves,"  infidels  reply, 
"  and  then  we  will  consider  tho  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  your  opinions."  Such  a  mode  of  rea. 
soning  and  conauct  is  indeed  both  absuid  and  un- 
fair, when  the  genuine  doctrines  and  requisitiono 
of  Christianity  are  clearly  stated  in  its  original 
records,  and  which  they  ought  to  examine  fir 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  Christians,  by  their  sectarian  ani- 
mosities, should  throw  a  stumbling.bluck  in  the 
way  of  rational  invesiigaiion  itilo  the  truths  and 
loundations  oi  religion,  ntid  cause  thousands  to 
stumble  and  fall  to  their  destruction.  But  what 
is  pel  haps  worst  of  all.  it  has  greatly  retarded, 
and  still  retards,  the  univprsal  propagation  ot 
Christianity  through  the  world.  Something  has 
been  eflTecied,  of  late  year?,  by  various  sections 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  il'eir  separate  capaci- 
ties; but  it  is  not  ton  much  III  affirm,  that,  hud 
they  acted  in  combination  and  in  harmony,  in  the 
missionary  cause,  ten  liniea  more  good  would 
have  been  effected  than  ha<)  ever  yet  been  accom 
plishedi  Besides,  in  our  prtfsent  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  goapal  among  th<;  henthehy  we  arc,  to 
t(sert«ine«tent  lowing 'li«  seeds  Pf(hots  unhap 


among  ourselves.  And,  '.berefore,  till  the  different 
rehgious  denominations  in  this  and  other  Chris- 
tian lands  be  brought  to  a  more  general  and  har- 
monious union,  we  cannot  expect  to  behold  a  ra- 
pid and  extensive  propagation  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  pagan  worl  I. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  a  sectarian 
spirit  has  produced  in  the  Christian  Church. 

A  PiiACTicAL  View  of  the  Prevailing  Reli- 
Giocs  System  of  Profes>ed  Christians,  &c  &r. 
&e.  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By 
Wm.Wilber FORCE  ;  with  an  iiitrtMluctory  essay, 
by  Rev.  Daniel  "Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta :  1 
vol.     Key  and  Biddle. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  publication  nf 
this  religious  work  by  a  Inyman — by  one,  too,  then 
oceuj)icd  ;uid  connected  personally  with  the  nKwst 
iinjiortant  measures  of  the  ivation  d'LegisUlion, — 
and  which  was,  as  the  introduction  states,  "poured 
out,  as  it  weiT,  ill  the  intcrv.il  of  two  sessions  of 
Parli.inient,"  was  not  cphcn>eral  or  transitory. 
The  "  Piaclic«l  View"  has  held  mid  holds  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  reinarkHble  and  influential  buok^ 
ever  publislied — which  wins  not  ni<>rc  by  the  cai- 
iicslncss  ami  sincerity  of  its  tone,  tinii  by  the  con- 
ciliatory style  ill  which  it  is  written.  It  is  any 
thing  l>ul  poleini<', >1  in  its  tenijKT  and  eiposition >. 

It  was  first  published  in  1797 — when  a  torrent 
of  infidelity  seemed  to  threaten  Great  Britain — 
and  when,  unless  the  higher  and  middling  class- 
es could  be  aroused  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  "  real  Christian'ty" — all  the  institutions 
of  religion  were  in  danger  of  being  overthrown. 
It  contributed  then  mainly  to  arousing  the  right 
spirit,  and  will  serve  long  to  keep  it  up. 

A  Treatise  on  Water,  works,  for   cokvet- 

I.NG  AND    lUSTRIBUTING  SUrfLIES  OP  WaTER  ;    WTTH 

Tables  and  ExAnrLKS.  Charles  P.  Siorrow. — 
Boston. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  work  whicli  lias  re- 
cently been  issued  from  the  Boston  press.     I'he 
object  Of  *he  author,  in  the  language  of  his  pre 
face,  was  "not  to   produce  an    original  treatis', 
but  to  present  the   theories  of  tlie  moat  eniinenu 
philosophers   and    engineers,  on   the   fubject    o 
Hydraulics,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  underS 
stood,  and  to  show,  in  a  simple  manner,  how  they 
should  be  applied  in  solving  quesiions  which  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  of  daily  occorrcnce  to   the  engi. 
nceraof  this  country."     The  halms  of  persever 
ng  industry  and  pa'icnt  investigation  which  dis- 
tmguish  the  a  itaor,  and  his  rcpuiatioii  as  a  prac- 
tical-engineer, give  assurance  that  he  has  treated 
his  subject  with  abili'y,  and  accomplished  all  a 
which  he  aimed.     We  commend  his  treatise  lo 
public  attention  as  a  practically    useful  and  «e<f. 
sonahle  contribution  lo   the  cau<>e   of  science. — 
[Communicated.] 

Works  OF  Robert  Sands. — It  gives  ua  plea- 
sure  to  learn  and  to  state,  that  a  second  edition  of 
thir  works  of  i^and  is  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Ilurpcrs. 

Messrs.  Carey,  I-.<;a  &  Blauch.ard  have  rerci^-ed 
from  the  author,  and  jtul  to  pn.-ss,  the  M;a>nd  p-ut 
of  Gcoffiry  Crayon's  AIis«>ellany.  As  it  tre^ttb  ol" 
Abboltsfnd  and  Newstcad  AUxrv,  wc  may  ex perl 
tlic  most  autlicntie  ami  intrresiing  deUiils  coiKein 
ing  Scott  and  Byron. — (N.it.  Ga^.] 


FOREIGN  INTI'.I.I.IGENCE. 

Later  from  Kuroi-e  — By  the  British  ahip 
Arkwright,  from  Aberdi  en.  and  the  American 
ship  Jusephine,  from  BelJa«t.  dates  o(  3flih  Marrh 
from  Aberdeen  and  Belf;  «t,  and  28tb  from  Lori- 
don,  are  received. 

l-ord  Canterbury,  who  wa«  aHo-.n  to  pri»cred  to 
C«nitla>  ••  C9mm\9*\'!t^'r,  tv  iii<|«ir«  tnin  tbtif 
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gricvanees,  &.c.  will  not  now,  it  ia  aaid,  owing  to 

some  doroeatic  circumatancea,  come  out. 

LortI  Amherst  is  apjx>iiited  Commissioner  to 
CHUiuiii  ill  the  place  of  Lord  Canterbury. 

M.  Duiuoii,  ;is  Cliaiiniiin  of  the  Committee,  read 
the  report,  whicli  was  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
ground  on  whirh  the  25,000,000  had  been  stipu- 
Inled.  It  concluded  wiihja  bill  for  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Still  later  from  Europe. — By  tlic  Poland, 
packet  ship  ft'om  Havre,  ikiix-rs  of  the  lOth  ult.^ 
are  received — and  the  intelligciifc  they  bring  is  ev- 
ery way  interesting. 

First  of  our  own  affairs.  The  discussion  on  the 
American  indemnity  Jiad  coinmencctL  The  sjjcech 
of  the  Duke  <>f  FHzjames  is  halderdask  front  Ijegi li- 
ning to  end,  and  shows  most  p.iipiibly  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opjx>sition  to  the  law.  The  answer  of 
the  Minister  uf  the  Inurior  puts  the  question  on 
the  strong  ground  of  justice — and  exjilicitly  states 
moreover,  that  the  measure  recommended,  is  a  Cab- 
inet measure.  As  such,  strengthened  as  it  wasjby 
the  avowed  supjwrt  of  many  meniljcrs,  acting  hab- 
itually against  the  cabinet,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing carried.  It  is  to  be  rem.irked  moreover,  that 
the  minister  refers  in  his  sp«;ech  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate,  to  grant  the  President  unconditionally, 
the  three  niillions  proposed  by  the  House ;  so  that 
the  closing  proceedings  of  Congrcss,werc  known'to 
the  Chamber,  before  the  discussion  took  place — 
aiMl  as  there  was  nothing  to  follow  after,  which 
could  affect  the  solution  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
considered  certiiin,  that  the  bill  has  jxisscd. 

Of  English  affetirs  we  speak,  we  confess,  not  with- 
out solicitude  for  the  future.  The  defeat  and  re- 
signation of  Sir  Rol)crt  Peel's  ministry,  seem  to  us 
but  the  prelude  of  troubles  to  come  in  that  country, 
of  which  the  issue  can  hardly  be  for  gt>od.  Who 
the  siHXCssors  of  tlie  late  ministry  were  to  l)c,  was 
nola-icertaiiied  at  the  latest  dates — though  Lord 
Melbourne  i*  again  tidked  of  «s  Premier.  But  he 
.is  not  equal  to  life  crisis,  and  could  not  conduct 
the  country  through  a  single  session  of  Parliament. 
Perhaps  Loni  Durham  might ;  but  it  would  only 
be  by  yielding  to  radiealism  more,  than  even  that 
anumak)us  creature,  a  Democratic  Peer,  could  pro- 
bably bring  his  mind  to. 

Meiuitime,  agitation  and  uiiceiLiiiily  will  pre- 
vail ill  England,  and  much  of  the  pioiierty  of  the 
cuitious,  will  prolwbly  seek  s«fe  investment  in  this 
country — ii  country,  happily,  which  mis-govern- 
ment, however  it  may  disgrace  it,  cannot  ruin. 

The  death  of  the  youthful  husband,  of  the  more 
youthful  Queen  of  Portugsil,  is  an  event  tliat  strikes 
one  with  the  sort  of  solemn  i)ci-s«ncd  interest  and 
regret,  always  excited  by  tJie  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous termination  of  a  life  eminently  brilliant,' and 
full  of  hojie  and  promise.  He  died,  it  would  seem, 
like  General  Washington,  of  the  croup  orquincy, 
occasioned  by  Liking  cukl — though,  of  course,  ow- 
ing to  ih«  suddenness  of  the  djatli,  tlie  rumor  went 
forth  that  he  was  poisoned. 

Of  the  re;>orted  omflict  briwccn  a  Russian  squad" 
roll  and  an  English  shi|)-of-war,off  the  Dardanelles, 
there  is  no  coiifinnaiiuii,  and  of  course,  therefore, 
as  the  dates  by  the  PoLmd  arc  so  much  later,  it 
iito  l>e  put  ilown,  as  uiifinmded. 

Harire,  lOt/i  ^Ipril. — The  Anv-rican  frigate  Con- 
stifuioii  of  GO  guns,  (y'oninKidore  Elliot,  arrivoil 
yrstci-d  ly  from  IS  cw- York  in  our  roads.  This 
nvjniing  Com.  Elliot  l.uided  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  ]x>st  to  Paris,  and  receiving  there  the 
oitlers  of  Mr.  Livingston. 

The  Constitution  Iws  |j«^en  exported  for  some 
days.  This  frigate  is  employed  as  is  will  known 
for  the  purjvise  of  cirrying  the  Arocricui  .\inl)as- 
«ador  ba<-k  lo  Ni-w-ViMk  in  the  now  very  probi- 
hle  event,  that  the  vote  of  25  niillions  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  Cli;unl)crs, 

A  iiingular  coincidence   of  ficis  occurred  yes- 


terday, connected  with  tlie  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indemnity. 

Yesterday,  tlie  American  packet  ship  Albany 
arrived,  bringing  back  our  Ambassador. 

In  tlic  afternoon  of  the  sitme  day,  we  leiinied 
the  arrival  in  our  roiids  of  tlie  Ameri«-,an  Frigate 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  home  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  Amlx-issador  of  the  United  States. 

And  yesterday,  whilst  these  two  diplomatic  ar- 
riviUs,  so  to  siiy,  took  place,  the  Chamt)cr  was  dis- 
cussing the  question  ol'  the  Americiin  indemnity. 
The  very  question  which  led  to  this  arrival  of  ves- 
sels, and  rccidl  of  ambassadors. 

Sujjcrslilious  persons  will  perhaps  draw  from 
this  singular  ^incidence  of  circuin'!ilaii<'«s,  a  favor- 
able or  unfavorale  augury  as  lo  the  difficulties  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States.  But  for  our  part, 
we  only  sec  in  it  another  reason  that  the  Chain- 
lx;re  should  act  expeditiously  in  an  alfair  so  embar- 
rassing to  coinincrcial  business  and  our  political 
relations. 

The  French  corvette  Ceres  arrived  at  Brest  from 
New  York,  on  the  ITith  March. 

Paris,  April  10. — Rengitation  of  the  English 
Cabinet. — Sir  R.  Peel  was  on  Tuestlay  again  left 
in  the  minority  on  the  Resolution  moved  by  Lord 
John  Russel  for  embodying  in  the  Tithe  Bill  the 
appropriation  principally  recognised  in  the  late  mo- 
tion on  the  Irish  Church,  the  numbers  Ijeiiig  in  fa- 
vor of  the  resolution  285,  against  it  2.58 — majori- 
ty against  Ministers,  27.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  declared  in  the  coui-se  of  a  most  able 
s|)eech,  hi  opjxisitioii  to  the  motion,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  retain  office  if  it  carried,  and  conse- 
quently on  Wedncstlay  afternoon  he  placed  his  re- 
sio;natioii  of  the  iMiiiistry  in  the  liands  of  the  King. 
Tliis  was  not  positively  known  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  extracts)  when  the  evening  jwpcrs  went  to 
press,  but  second  Editions  have  rciiched  us,  con- 
tinuing the  important  fact  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Ministers,  which  we  yesterday  (exclusively)  laid 
before  our  readers. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  evening,  announced  that 
his  Grace,  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  iiad  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  and  only  held  their  offices 
until  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Sir  R.  Peel  took  his  seat  at 
10  minutes  before  five  o'clock,  and  was  received 
with  cheers  fruui .  botii  sides  of  the  House.  He 
wiis  followed  by  upwards  of  100  memljers.  who 
were  most  anxious  for  sejits,  but  tliey  were  ob- 
ligctl  to  content  themselves  with  sUiiidiiig  at  the 
back  and  places  in  tlie  gallery,  the  House  being 
then  full.  The  Sixiakcr  went  throiigh  his  daily 
list  of  members  in  tiu°ii  to  present  petitions.  Amidst 
the  eoiilinued  anxiety  of  the  House,  not  a  word 
could  be  heard  until  the  Right  Hon.  Minister  rose. 
He  expressed  his  deep  relucbince  to  take  the  steji 
which  he  had  felt  himself  cfinipelled .  to  adopt  in 
1  lying  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  feet  of 
his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  support 
he  had  received  friin  the  Kin^,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  j>oliticil  views  by  a  great  party  in 
the  H<Hise. 

But  looking  to  the  little  jirogress  made  in  public 
business  since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  especially  to  the  votes  ujwii  the  Irish  Church, 
concluding  with  that  of  the  pi*ecediiig  night,  he  had 
I'elt,  and  his  colleagues  unanimously  joined  him  in 
opinion,  tliat  tliey  could  not  continue  to  c;irry  ou 
the  Government  with  advanUige  to  the  country. 
Th'^  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  conclusion,  recommend- 
ed an  adjournment  until  Monday,  to  give  time  for 
making  new  arraiiu'ements,  which  was  adopted, 
with  the  understanding,  that  n  mrcting  for  an  elec- 
tion case  should  take  place  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  Robert  left  Uic  House  muncdiately  afterwards, 
and  was  received  by  the  assembled  crowd  with 
loud  cheers.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  appear- 
ed in  excellent  spirit-s,  and  was  followed  by  a  vast 
nuinlier  of  jKrsons  lo  the  Home  Office,  in  Down- 
ing street,  by  whom  he  was  repeatedly  cheered. — 
[Galignani.] 

London,  March  30, 1835. — Loitl  Elliot  left  town 
on  Saturd  ly  afternoon  for  the  continent,  having 
been  chargetl  by  his  Majesty's  government  with  a 
speci.dmissionioDonCarloSjwithaviewofprevent- 
mgfor  the  future  those  executions  of  prisnners,whicli 
hive  hitherto  loo  frinjuently  aitrmlrd  the  warfare 
on  both  sides. 

Death  of  Prince  ^higmtti^  of  Portugal. — The  En- 
glish jiajiers  of  flth  Apfil,  which  we  just  receive, 
contain  the  folUnVlng  imp(»rtant  intdligeiict;: 

Prince  Augustus  Clmrlss  Eugetfe  Napoleon  Ue 


Leuchtenbcre:,  consort  of  the  Q,ueen  of  Portugal, 
died  suddenly  on  tlie  28lh  March.' 

Beet  Root  Sugar. — A  Committee  of  the  French 
Chambers  have  made  recently  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate report,  on  the  state  of  their  tariff,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  high  duties,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  ar- 
ticle of  imported  sugars  necessarily  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  quantity  of  that  staple  manu- 
factured in  France. 

The  report  "  enters  at  great  length  into  the  state 
of  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  brings 
to  light  a  variety  of  circiunstances  respecting  that 
description  of  sugar  hitherto  but  little  known  even 
in  France.  It  appears  that  this  sugar,  not  being 
liable  to  duties  in  any  way  proportioned  with  those 
levied  on  the  colonial  article,  has  established  a 
competition  in  the  home  market  which  is  high- 
ly injurious  to  tlie  importer  of  and  the  dealer 
in  the  latter.  The  number  of  manufactories 
of  beet-roOt  sugar  in  various  parts  of  France  has 
been  increiuang  rapidly  of  late  yeiirs.  Land  des- 
tined for  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  is  let  at  a 
higher  rent  than  for  any  other  production.  About 
18,000,000  kilogrammes,  equal  to  36,000,000  lbs.  or 
18,000  tons  a  year  of  the  article  are  manufactured, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  and  the  profits  it 
yields  to  the  manufacturer  are  enormous.  The 
annmittec  recommend  tliat  beet-root  sugar  should 
be  taxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  revenue,  without  being  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonial  planter  and  tlie  refiner  of  colo- 
niiil  sugar." 

Li>rd  Brougham  on  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  stamp  duties  on  newspa- 
pers in  England  observed,  "  tliat  the  number  of  cop- 
ies of  papers  paying  stamp  duty,  and  pruited  in 
England,  amounted  in  the  whole  year  (including 
town  and  country  papers)  to  30,000,000 ;  being  in 
pniporlion  to  the  population  l-25th  part  of  tlie 
quantity  published  in  America.  The  jieople  there, 
wishng  to  sec  the  proceedings  of  the  Govenimenf, 
and  possesaing  habits  and  feelings  similar  to  those 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  purchased  from 
l-25th  to  l-30th  more  newspapers  (taking  the 
population  into  account)  then  were  called  for 
here,  because  in  America  there  was  no  tax  upon 
newspapers. 

Sale  Sf'  American  lands  in  London. — The 
London  Courier  of  the  26th  March,  has  tins  an- 
nouncement. 

An  important  sale  of  freehold  American  lands  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  took  place  on  Wednesday,  in 
the  Auction  Mart,  which  was  crowded   to  excess 
with  a  highly  respectable  company.      Mr.  George 
Robins,  in  an  able  and   elaborate  statement,  de- 
tailed the  projxjrty,  wliich  was  illustrated  by  maps 
and  drawings.     It  comprehends  a   portion  of  50,- 
000  acres  of  carefully  selected    lands,  purchased 
some  years  since,  imder  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces, out  of  1,800,000  acres.     The  land  is  almost  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  and  the  State  of  Virginia   unen- 
cuml)€red  by  any  public  debt.     The  Legislature  of 
Virginia  has  recently  passed  an  Act  for  a  railroad 
passing  through  the  lands  in  question.     The  se- 
lected lands  were  divided   into  portions  of  various 
sizes  from  50  to  100  and  200  acres,  each  of  which 
possesses  the  best  timber  suitable  for  the  building 
of  houses,  fenccii,  ect.     The   yearly  average   pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  land  giving  from  60  to  72  busli< 
els  of  Indian  corn,  is  net  in  cash  from  U.  2s.  to   U. 
5s.;  and,  varying  in  quality  from  40  to  50  bushels, 
from  163.  to  17s.  6d.     The   tobacco  crops  are  ve- 
ry productive.     The    country    abounds     in  iron, 
lead,   and  coal  mines,  and  Mr.   Robins  urged  the 
important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  purcliasing 
largely  in  this  "  the  Land  of  Promise."    The  tithe 
and  poor  rates,  were  unknown  in  Virginia  ;  wages 
were  annparativcly  nothing.     Upon  a  farm  of  600 
acres,  the  taxes  did  not  exceed  six  shillings.     The 
fee  simple  of  one  hundred  acres  of  the  best  quaUty 
of  land,  which   in   this  country   would   consume 
5000/  or  6000/  might  at  this  sale  be  obtained  for 
less  than  300/.    The  lands  were  submitted  in  91  lots 
—the  first  division,  7,265  acres  in  the  country  of 
Logan;  the  second,  2,517  acres  on  the  waters  of 
the  Spruce  Fork  of  Little  Cole  River.     The  first 
parcel,  containing  600  acres  of  Innd,  the  ycariy 
average  of  Uxxcs  upon  which  is  about  5s.  a  year, 
was  knocked  down  for  1,4.'M>  guineas.     The  above 
lot  may  serve  as  a  criterion  fir  tile  Whole  of  the  47 
th-xt  were  submitte<l.     The  lots  urtsold  Mr.  R-obins 
Slid  were  open  to  private  contract,  amounting  to 
alxjul  five  thousand  acres  in  v^ibus  farmaj  from  W 
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acres  to  500  each,  and  will  be  sold  bv  auction  in 
London,  on  15th  April,  in  case  any  of  them  rcmaui 
uiiiiold. 

SUMMARY. 

Ballooning.— The  Cincinnati  p:ipcrs  contain 
the  following  annunciation  by  Mr.  Claylm,  whose 
voyage  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  excited  much 
interest  for  a  moment  Its  success  will,  we  ap- 
prehend,  have  the  effect  of  spoiling  a  good  me- 
chanic, by  makinghim  permanently  an  adventurer, 
in  a  career  that  leads  to  nothing : 

Grand  Jleriul  Voyage  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Jitlantic. 
—The  Aerial  Shii>,  or  Star  of  the  Wes^  which 
lately  made  a  voyage  from  Cmcmnati  to  Uie  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  350  miles,  in  9  1-2  hours,  will 
uke  her  departure  from  Cincinnati,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and,  if  the  wind  permit,  proceed  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  .  -    ,  .     , 

R.  Clayton  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  tliat  he  has  made  several  alterations  in 
his  Aerial  Machine,  which  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  aUiK>sphere  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  he  continued  on  his  last  voyage,  and  that  he 
is  desirous  of  making  a  voyage,  if  the  wind  l)c 
favorable,  from  this  city  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

R.  C.  will  be  supplied  with  a  Mail  Biig,  con- 
taining the  Newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a  number 
of  letters  for  the  East. 

He  will  take  his  departure  from  an  Ampitheatre 
on  Court  street,  between  Race  and  Elm  street,  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Due  notice  of  the  day  of  ascension  will  be  gv'm\ 
The  Baltimore  American    of    yesterday,  gives 
I  his  account  of  another  balloon  flight. 
•:  Tkt  BaUoon  Flight. — Mr.  Mills  and   the  young 

lady  who  accompanied  him  in  his  balloon  excursion 
on  Monday  afternoon,  returned  to  this  city  yester- 
day, at  noon.  According  to  Mr.  M's  note  of  the 
time,  he  started  from  P'aimiount  at  32  minutes  af- 
I  ter  4  o'clock.      The   balloon   was   wafted   by   the 

"  breeze  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and   its  flight 

was  no  near  the  earth,  that  the  wronauts  exchang- 
ed.salutations  with  perhajis  a  hundred  persons  on 
the  diflerent  fanns  over  which  they  passed.  An 
occasional  change  in  the  currenU  o<'  ijir,  pnxluced 
corresponding  variations  from  a  direct  course,  and 
the  voyage  was  prolonged  until  a  quarter  after  six, 
when  the  weatlier  assumed  a  squally  appearance. 
Mr.  M.  then  determined  to  ali^t,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  seciu*  grapple  for  his  anchor 
until,  having  carried  away  the  pannels  of  several 
fences,  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  Iranches  of  an 
apple  tree.  The  seronauts  tlien  landed  in  safety, 
and  the  balloon  was  afterwards  secured  without 
damage.  The  spot  where  they  descended  was  in 
Peach  Bottom  township,  York  County  Penn.,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

MAN-or-WAft  Launch. — The  last  Army  and 
Navy  Chronicle  aays — "We  understand  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  latterly  made  in 
preparing  the  frigate  Columbia  for  launching; 
this  vessel  has  been  several  years  on  the  stocks 
at  the  Nary  Yard  in  Washington,  but  no  work  has 
been  done  upon  her  for  a  long  time  until  recently. 

The  Globe  states,  that  owing  to  the  repeated 
failures  of  the  Eatiern  Mail  to  reach  Washing- 
ton, by  reason  of  accidents  happening  to  the  en> 
Itine  on  the  Camden  and  Amhoy  Railroad,  the 
Post  Office  Department  "  is  taking  active  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil." 

From  Hudson's   Merchants'   ^ercs-Room    Corres- 
pondent. 

By  the  Brig  Bourne,  50  days  from  Monrovia, 
(Africa,)  we  learn  that  a  brig  and  schooner,  slave 
traders,  with  about  1200  slaves,  were  captured  off 
Caliba  by  two  British  men-of-war,  and  also,  about 
Feb.  1st,  at  Little  Basso,  the  slaves  on  board  of  a 
Spanish  schooner,  alxmt  60  in  number,  rose  upon 
the  captain,  whom  they  shot,  and  released  them- 
selves from  their  bondage. 

[From  lie  B otto n  Daily  Advertiser.} 
Thk  late  Volcanic  EauPxioNs  in  Guatemala. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Comayagua,  in  Honduras,  by  authori- 
.    ty  of  the  SurepiiM  Government  of  the  State,  con- 
tMoing  a  collection  of  report*  from  various  pub- 


lic ofBcera  of  the  remarkable  volcanic  phenorae-  1 
na  which  appeared  in  that  region  on  the  2l8t, 
22d  and  23d  duyv  uf  January  last.  The  differ- 
ent reports  describe  the  etfecte  and  appearance  ot 
the  eiuption  at  different  places.  They  are  of 
too  groat  length  to  admit  of  giving  the  whole. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  these 
documents  : 

Official  communication  from  the  City  ofNacaome 
to  the  Minister  General,  of  the  event  from   the 
20th  to  the  26>h  of  the  present  January,  being 
a  true  copy  of  the  original. 
Citizen  Minister  General  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  : — The  30th  of  the  present 
month,  at  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
port  took  place  as  of  the  discbarge  of  many  heavy 
cannon,  twelve  minutes  after  the  commencement. 
It  continued  until  a  quarter  past  13,  when  a  vio- 
lent shock  took  place,  which  was  then  the  pre- 
sage of  a  new  eruption;  the  rumblings  now  con- 
cloud  was  observed  upon  the  summit  called  Co- 
siguina,  which  arose  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  so 
many  hues,  and  of  such  density,  that  we  immedi- 
ately presumed   it  lo   proceed  from   a  volcanic 
eruption.     Al  some  height  it  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  spreading  over  the  summit  of  Coneha- 
gua,  and  the  other  towards  the  Peak  of  Pespire. 
Up  to  this  time,  nothing    more  was    heard   than 
dull  subterraneous  noises,  nor  had  any  trembling 
been  felt.     The  cloud  continued    to  spread,  and 
the  general  alarm  increased.     At  half-past  ten, 
there  no  longer  remained  a  doubt  of  the  malig- 
nity of  this   phenomenon,  then   extending   itself 
wiih  greater   rap  dity  over  this  place.     At  balf- 
paat  11.  it  became  necessary  to  use  artiiiciel  light, 
and  at  12,  we  were  involved  in  a  general  dark- 
ness  which  it  is  difficult   to  conceive,  nor  dues 
any  traditions  exist  of  such,  in  events  of  this  de- 
scription.    Public  prayers  were  immediately  de- 
termined to  be  offered  up  by  the  inhabitants  and 
their  worthy  Pastor.     At  haif-psst  2  in  the  after- 
noon, by  the  light  of  torches  and  candles,  a  sup- 
plicating procession  moved.     A  little  before,  a 
shower  of  line  sand  had  commenced  falling.     In 
its  course,  the  wind  from  the  east  having  greatly 
increased,  precipitated  such  a  quantity  of  a  kind 
of  ashes   or  calcmod  dust,  (powder,)  that  many 
persons  found  it- difficult  to  folUw  in  the  proces- 
sion, or  even  to  find  their  own  houses,  and  some 
shocks  now  began  to  be   felt.     At  5  o'clock   in 
the  afternoon,  the  ground  was  covered  to   the 
depth  of  three  inches  with  this  dust ;  at  6  o'clock 
its  density  was  diminishing  considerably,  leaving 
the  respiration  more  free.     In  the  midst  uf  grert 
affliction,  and  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  reli- 
gion, we  passed  that  memorable  night  of  mourn- 
ing and  alarm.     At  11  o'clock  on  that  night,  and 
at  four  in  the  morning,  there  were  two  violent 
shocks,    and    alternately    various    slight    ones, 
all   preceded   by   rumbling,    as  well    as    sharp 
detonations,  which  were  beard    from    an   early 
hour  ia  the  evening.     The  2l8t,   the  day  dawned 
serenely,  dissipating  in  some  measure  our  appre- 
hensions.    At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  hopes 
were  dampened,  on  finding  that  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  volcanic  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  charged  prevented  ilie  passage   of  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which,   however,  /or  sume  moments 
displayed  an  opake  and  sulphurous  surface.     On 
this  day,  the  dust  fell  in  less  quantity,  and  much 
finer.     In  the  same  manner  the  shocks  continued 
strong  and  slight.     During  the  night  of  the  same, 
the  noises  and  reports  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  continued.     At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
shower  of  dust  was  abundsnt.     We    had  arrived 
break  of  day  on  the  22d,  without  our  sad  situa- 
tion having  been  ameliorated  ;  on    the  contrary, 
the  opacity  was  greater.    The  noises  and  shocks 
continued.     The  neighborhood  of  this  city,    its 
square  (or  citadel)  and  streets,  were  covered  with 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  exhalations  mentioned, 
and    so  fine  that  at    the  least    breath  of  air  they 
would  rise,  filling  the  organs  of  respiration;  the 
trees  in  the  fields,  the  ropfs  of  houses  were  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  were   infected   by  a  baneful 
stench. 

In  this  situation,  this  municipality,  with  the 
concurrence  of  their  pustor,  thought  proper  to  as. 
semble  the  iuhabitanis  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing suitable  measures  for  the  exigency.  The  on- 
ly ones  which  have  occurred  until  now,  is  to  en. 
deavor  to  wet  the  dust,  which  we  believe  to  be 
most  injurioua  to  health,  and  to  supply  the  people 


with  provisions.     In  both  which  the  inbabitani* 
have  assisted  with  promptness,  as    well   by  their 
personal  services,  as  pecuniary,  considering  in 
the  meantime  x»hat  other  measures  of  policy  and 
salubrity  they  might  adopt.  On  this  day,  the  Hori- 
zon was  observed  to  become  clear,  and  the  atmos- 
phere freer.    From  time  to  time  slight  •bocks  and 
rumblings  were  experienced.  The  evVting  twilight 
was  clear;  the  stars  were  soon  discovered;  tbe  sky 
became  considerably  clear,  and  at  12  o'clock  at 
night  praises  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing were  heard. for  the  now  ascertained  improve- 
ment ut  our  critical  situation.  But  at  this  veryhoor, 
a  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  which  continued  in- 
creasing without  interruption  until  a  violent  r«- 
linued  with  aonie  intervals  of  a  frightful  silence. 
A  dark  column   was  seen    to  ascend  anew  from 
Consiguina,  covering  this  place,  concealing  tbe    . 
stars  and  filling  our  hearts  with  mourning  and  ai- 
fliciion,  now  terrified  by  the  incessant  noise  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  dreadful  irports  and 
shocks.     At  5  o'clock  on  tbe  morning  of  the  23d, 
day  broke  without  witnessing  any  increase  in  the 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  which  however  was 
sufficient  to  discover  the  cloud  and  new  erupuou 
which  threatened  us.     Prayers  a.td  supplications 
to   the   Omnipotent  God   began;  each  quarter  of 
an  hour  augmented  the  general   teri-or;   this  reach- 
ed its  greatest  height  at  half  pust  8,  when  tlie  dark- 
ness c<»nsiderably  decreased  the  little  clearness  <jf 
the  twilight.     This  whole  population  believing  that 
their  last  hour  h.id  now  arrived,  was  assemtikiig 
every  moment  in  groups  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and 
all  classes  at  the  house  of  our  venerable  pastor,  and 
with  lamentations  and  sobs  begged  for  absolution 
from   their  sins.     The  latter,    who   unfortunately 
was  quite  ill,  absolved  them  in  part,  until  notwith- 
standing his  piiinful  situation,  he  repaired  to  the 
square,  that  he  might  lie  tlic  better  able  to  excite 
them  to contrition,to  absolve  tliem as  he  could  in  such 
terrible  circumstances.    At  9  o'clock  all  terminated, 
and  a  scene  more  terrible  than  any  preceding  began. 
The  dreiidfnl  rumblings  were   repeated,  the  sky, 
notwithstanding    the     darkness,    displayed     red- 
dened   gbres,   whidi  excited   feiirs  of  tlie  atmo- 
s])herc  licing  enkindled.     At  half  past   10,  thun- 
ders were  heard  in  varioui*  <lire<tions,  w ilh  sharp 
lightnings,    caused    by    tbe  combustible  BMtter 
floating  about  in  oitr  aimospbere ;  the  cam*  ef- 
fects,  without    any  difTerencv,  which  the  most 
violent  tempest  causes  in  the  most  rainy  moaiiia 
of  winter.     In  short,  Senor  Minister,  every  de- 
scription falls  short  of    giving  an    idea  of  this 
memorable  event,  no  expressions   can    be   fouad 
to  convey  it.     Tbe  darkness  continued  itie  wtM>le 
of  the  day,    the  noise  and   rumbling*  began    to 
subside  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,    the  dust 
with  which    the  cloud      waa     impregnated   fell 
abundantly,  accompanied   bv    fins    sand  :    night 
arrived,    which  was   jiasaed    in      the     deepest 
consternation,  awaiting  the  daybreak  to  disperse 
the  darkness  xvhicli  had  continued  uninterrupted, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  for  the  s{^»acc  of  36 
hours.     On  the  24tli  at  day-break,  althouglt  some- 
what cle:ir,  the  atino.sphere  w-as  loiidcd  with  vapors 
like  whiilwiiuis  of  dust,  which  the  slightest  w ind 
raised,  and  it  was  considerably  obscured.   The  25th 
and   26lh  coiiiinued    in    the  same    inaiiner.     Our 
grounds  and  hnikhngs  arc  covered  to  the  depth  of 
.seven  or  eight  hiclies  with  the  |>ulverizcd  mutter 
mentionetl,  in  which  are  found  birds  of  all  kinds 
suffocated.     Some  quadnipeds  fnnn  the  forest  have 
s.mght  for  shelter  in  this  town,  and  the  rivers  filled 
with  the  same  siil>stanc€  have  cnst  u]K)n  their  shores 
an  innuiucr.ihio  quantity  of  fishes  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  some  de  ul. 

This  body  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  rela- 
tion does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exact  picture  of 
an  event  so  frightful,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
and  circumspection  it  can  scarcely  be  aketched. 
all  minds  being  too  much  overwhelmed  in  con. 
siernaiion  to  describe  it  in  any  other  way.  W« 
intend  nothing  more  thsntolay  before  the  Su- 
preme Government  the  notice  of  so  fatal  a  cataa. 
trophe,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  give  promptly 
adequate  orders  for  the  remedy  of  our  disaster. 
Be  pleased.  Citizen  Mtaisier,  to  communicate 
this  to  the  8uprem«  Guvernmeri,  and  accept 
the  assurances  uf  estetui  and  respect  lo  which 
this  corporation  has  the  honor  of  subscribing. 
Nacaome.  January  2C,  1835. — Placido  Jacquin, 
J.  M.  Boquin,  Antonio  Alceno,  Jacinto  Boijas, 
Antonio  Gutieres,  J-  Domingo  Castillo,  Juan 
Mojia,  Frtncisco  Diaa,  Secreury. 
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Physical  Education. — From  a  discourse  on 
"  die  Dangerous  tendency  to  Iimovations  and  Ex- 
tremes in  Educiition,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Winslow, 
the  following  remurks  on  what  is  called  "  physiuil 
education,"  urc  entitled  to  attentive  considcnition  : 

Temperate  and  judicious  exhibitions  of  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  physical  culture,  aie  timely 
and  important ;  but  the  ultra  notions  are  becoming 
(trevalent,  that  Luge  physici»l  development  and 
high  UHied  physical  energy  consiituie  the  substm- 
tum  of  mind,  and  are  essemi;il  to  >lie  lofliest  ijitel- 
leclual  achievements.  Hence  the  alnmdance  of  de- 
clamation and  loose  remark  uiJon  the  nniK)rtance 
of  gynmistic  exercise.  At  some  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  gynuiasi.i  aie  constructed  for  the  ex- 


press  purpose. 


it  would  seem,  of 


educivling 


Ih 


inuscles.  Oth<r  literary  institutions  embrace  a  sys- 
tem of  maim  il  labor,  laying  under  demand  a  con- 
siderable jwrtion  of  their  j)npils'  time.  As  though 
great  strength,  agility  and  mignilude  of  the  |»hy- 
sicil  system  were  essential  to  the  student's  olject, 
tiie  doctrine  i^  Incoming  popular,  and  he  who 
would  aspire  to  long  life  and  intellectual  eminence, 
must  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  time  and  allention 
to  the  s.une  kind  of  discipline  with  those  whose 
employment  for  life  is  to  be  physical  labor. 

As  far  forth  as  systems  of  manual  labor  in  con. 
nexion  with  literary  institutions-  can  subserve 
needed  pecuniary  ends,  they  have  their  import. 
anee  ;  but  their  ultimate  and  prolonged  success 
is  questionable.  That  so  much  of  the  exercise 
and  strength  ot  the  laborer  should  tie  put  upon 
the  student,  as  the  modern  doctrine  leaches, 
seems  to  be  against  both  nature  and  expirienco. 
Even  a  priori  reasoning  would  teach  us,  that  if 
God  has  intended  a  division  of  labor,  he  has  so 
constituted  (he  human  system  that  it  may  be  train, 
ed  to  ditferent  pursuits.  All  mankind  are  destin- 
ed to  some  degree  of  mental  cultivation  ;  but  he 
who  is  to  be  profetsionalhj  engaged  for  life  inin- 
tcllaciual  pursuits,  nmst  be  us  far  as  passible /o- 
tut  in  iUit,  Btid  must  therefore  train  himself  to 
the  least  physical  necessities  and  to  the  greatest 
and  most  continued  intellectual  effort  practicable, 
leaving  the  more  special  cultivation  of  sinews 
and  muscles  to  those  who  have  a  more  special 
use  for  them. 

The  calling  of  the  laborer  is  as  honorable,  use- 
ful and  imporiaiK  as  is  that  oi  the  student,  but 
these  two  callings  do  not  require  the  same  kmd 
of  training,  either  physically  or  intelleciuallv  ; 
nor  is  the  physical  system  of  the  student  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  the  labor- 
er, any  more  than  the  intellectual  system  of  the 
laborer  is  to  be  kept  in  the  same  !^tale  w  ith  that  of 
the  student.  Man  was  not  designed  to  bo  a  fac 
Mum.  Let  so  much  of  his  time,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  be  ex  tended  upon  his  physical  cultiva- 
tion as  is  requisite  to  develop  all  his  physical 
powers  in  iheir  utmest  strength  and  luxuriance, 
and  so  much  goes  to  the  animal  '.hat  ordinarily  lit. 
lie  goes  to  the  intellectual.  That  physical  per- 
fection is  not  essential  to  mental  eminence,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  men  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished minds  have  even  usually  had  a  thorn 
in  tlie  flesh. 

Exercise  and  recreation  arc  importiint  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  they  should  be  such  as  to  improve  and  in- 
terest his miiul,  while  they  Ijenefil  his  b<xly.  Botan- 
ical, mineralogical  and  geological  excursions ;  ex- 
K bring  the  ciiriosilies  of  nature ;  occ  islonally  un- 
ending with  umsic  and  the  fine  arts ;  a  morning 
walk  with  Thompson,  and  a  little  of  the  elixir  of 
good  living  society,  with  strict  temjKMiuice  and  a 
cheerful  tenii>er,  may  usually  servi;  him  the  double 
pur|)Ose  of  at  once  sustaining  his  health  and  en- 
riching his  mil  d.  The  great  evil  is,  th  it  most  stu- 
dents m  our  schools  and  colleges  are  tot;dly  igno- 
rant of  the  1  iws  of  life,  and  know  not  how  to  regu- 
late their  diet,  to  graduate  their  exercise  and  to 
form  their  habits  as  students  ought  to.  Were  half 
the  lime  and  expense  liestowed  ujion  gymnasia  and 
workshops  given  to  supjiort  an  exjierioiiced,  scien- 
tific, wise  lecturer,  who  should  vi.sit  our  literary  in- 
stitutions and  instruct  their  pupils  lunn  to  live,  it  is 
confidently  believed  lliit  we  should  hive  more 
scholarship  and  less  dysiKpsiu. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  asceticism  and  a  studietl 
c6rp>ral  attenuation,  and  certainly  wc  would  not 
wittingly  insert  or  cultivate  thorns  in  the  flesh  ; — 
they  usually  come  fost  enough  of  themselves.  We 
wouldlrather  so  bring  the  body  into  subjection,  «s 
to  reuder  them  unnecessary.     We  care  not  how 


omfortable  the  student's  accommodations,  how 
spacious  and  airy  his  room,  how  commodious  his 
desk,  whether  he  sit  upon  a  naked  bench  or  a 
cushion  ;  we  would  only  have  him  avoid  notions 
and  extremes,  think  as  little  of  his  body  as  iwssiblc, 
and  adopt  llic  simple  style  of  living  approiaiale  to 
his  calling.  As  to  that  all  important  organ,  the 
stomach,  the  seat  of  life  and  sensibility,  the  stiurc* 
of  so  much  joy  and  sorrow  to  man  while  man  is 
mortal,  we  consider  it  a  blessed  ignorance  if  no 
symptoms  shall  ever  admonish  hiin  that  he  has  one. 

But  public  attention  is  now  directed  from  the 
stomach  to  the  head.  The  craniologieal  fever  is 
on,  and  will  have  its  run.  Blessed  is  the  man 
now,  who  has  a  line  skull !  Any  novice,  who  has 
just  taken  a  peep  into  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  their  vital  connexion  with  mental  science, 
who  has  read  Bichat,  Brouissais  anJ  Combe,  but 
especially  Gall  and  Spurzheim — can  determine 
the  intrinsic  phenomena  of  his  neighbor's  mind, 
with  the  place  and  manner  of  its  growth  ;  and, 
by  occular  and  sensible  demonstration,  can  re- 
veal its  character  and  size,  with  an  assurance 
which  will  surprifro  a  future  generation.  The 
venerable  doctrine  of  heathen  India,  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  fate  of  every  man  is  written 
in  the  sutures  of  his  skull,  is  springing  up  among 
us  with  the  pretended  charms  of  novelty,  though 
somewhat  disrobed  of  its  oriental  beauty.  Phre- 
nology, thorouglily  studied  and  understood,  un- 
folds some  interesting  general  facts,  but  the  pre- 
sent charms  of  its  details  are  adapted  to  fascinate 
animalized  minds  ol  fanciful  temperament,  rather 
than  minds  of  a  severely  intellectual  and  scienti. 
fie  character. 

Allowing  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  intellectual 
operations  and  membrane  of  sensibilities  and  moral 
affections,  which  we  believe  to  be  sound  doctrine, 
or  admitting  the  more  popular  doctrine,  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  soul  have  pitched  their  tent  to- 
gether ill  the  head,  is  not  the  quality  and  condition 
of  brain  as  imporUiiit  as  the  quantity  and  shape? 
The  vigor  of  the  hcjiatic  secretions  does  notde])end 
so  much  upon  the  siiajw  and  size  of  the  liver,  or  of 
the  ductus  cholcdtM;hus,  as  upon  its  quality,  its 
healthfulness,  its  right  condition  in  point  of  adapled- 
iicss  to  other  related  organs.  So  of  all  the  physic^il 
organs  and  funcjious,  in  their  relations  both  to  the 
body  and  to  the  mind.  So  many  facts  and  circum- 
stances, not  obvious  to  external  inspection,  are 
connected  with  their  vigorous  or  feeble  operations, 
that  we  are  slow  to  forestall  our  judgement  of  men 
by  the  apjieanuice  of  their  heads,  or  any  other  ex- 
ternal marks.  With  becoming  deference  therefore 
to  the  s'iblimely  iniixirtant  and  interesting  sciences 
of  craniology,  ophthalmoscopy,  nosology,  physiog- 
nomy, gastronology,  dermoitlonology  and  myonolo- 
gy,  all  of  which  have  found  their  advocates  and 
are  entitled  to  their  ilay,  which  afford  amusement, 
and  help  the  confident  to  know  and  the  wise  to 
guess,  we  must  si  ill  be  allowed,  when  we  would 
sit  in  sober  judgement  upon  men,  to  adhere  to  the 
good  old  fashion,  and  judge  every  man  mainly  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds;  and  not  by  the  volume  or 
protuljerances  of  his  cranium  and  the  height  and 
majesty  of  his  forehead  ;  or  by  the  shape,  magni- 
tude and  i»lish  of  his  eye  ;  or  by  the  contour, 
elongation  and  luxuriance  of  his  nose;  or  by  the 
configuration  r.nd  cast  of  his  face ;  or  by  the 
pcMphery,  diameter  and  longgitude  of  his  perigas- 
trium  ;  or  by  l^ie  complexion  and  texture  of  his 
epidermis  ;  or  by  the  strength  and  rigidity,  or  the 
feebleness  and  beauty  of  his  muscle. 

TUe  Supreme  Poiver. 

[Frmn  an  eloqutnl  arlicUin  the  ^Vorth  jJtnerican  He- 
vine,  by  Edteard  Everetl.\ 
"  It  has  been  as  beautifully  as  truly  said,  that  the 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad.y  The  sanie  remark 
might  with  eqiktl  force  and  justice  be  applied  to 
the  undevout  geologist — Of  all  the  absurdities  e%er 
started,  none  more  extravagant  can  be  named,  than 
that  the  grand  and  far-reaching  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  get>logy  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. They  acim  to  us,  on  the  very  contrary,  to 
lead  the  inquirer,  step  by  step  into  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  that  tremendous  Power,  w  hich 
couhl  alone  pnxluce  and  can  alone  account  for  the 
]>riniilive  convulsions  of  the  globe,  of  wlii»-h  the 
proof's  are  graven  in  eternal  characters,  on  the  side 
of  its  bare  .  nd  cloud-piercing  mountains,  or  are 
wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the  strata  that 
compose  its  surface,  and  whicii  are  also  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  at  work,  to  feed  the  fires  of  the 
▼ok^mo,  to  pour  forth  its  molten  tides,  or  to  com- 


pound the  sjilubrious  elements  of  the  mineral  foi  u' 
tains,  which  spring  in  a  thousand  valleys.  In 
gazing  at  the  starry  heavens,  all  glorious  as  they 
are,  we  sink  under  the  awe  of  their  nu.gjiitude,  the 
mystery  of  their  secret  and  reciprocal  hiflucnces, 
the  bewildering  conceptions  of  their  distances. — 
Sense  and  science  are  at  war — The  sparkling  gem, 
that  glitters  on  the  brow  of  night,  is  converted  by 
science  uito  a  mighty  orb, — the  sources  of  light  and 
he  It,  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  sun  of  a  system 
like  our  own.  The  Ijeautiful  planet,  which  hngers 
in  the  western  sky,  when  the  stm  has  gone  down, 
or  heralds  the  approach  of  morning, — whose  mild 
and  lovely  beams  seem  to  shed  a  spirit  of  tran- 
quilliiy.not  unmixed  with  sadness  nor  far  remov. 
ed  from  devotion,  into  the  very  heart  of  him  who 
wanders  forth  in  solitude  to  behold  it—  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  science,  a  cloud  wrapt  sphere  ; 
a  world  of  rugged  mountains  and  stormy  deeps. 
We  study,  we  reason,  we  calculate.  We  climb 
the  gitidy  acafTold  of  induction  up  to  the  very 
stars.  VVe  borrow  the  wings  of  the  boldest  an- 
alysis and  flee  to  the  uppermost  parts  of  crea- 
tion, and  then  shutting  our  eyes  on  the  radiant 
points  that  twinkle  in  the  vault  of  night,  the  well 
instructed  mind  sees  opening  before  it,  in  menial 
vision,  the  stupendous  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
Its  planets  swell  into  worlds.  Its  crowded  stars 
recede,  expand,  become  central  suns,  and  we 
hear  the  rush  of  the  mighty  oibs  that  circle  round 
them.  The  bands  oi  Orion  are  loosed,  and  the 
sparkling  rays,  which  cross  each  other  on  his 
belt,  are  resolved  into  flood3  of  light,  streaming 
from  system  to  system,  across  the  illimitable 
pathway  of  the  outer  heavens.  The  conclusions 
which  we  reach,  are  oppressively  grand  and  sub- 
lime ;  the  imagination  sinks  under  them;  the 
truth  is  too  vast,  too  remote  from  the  premises, 
from  which  it  is  deducted  ;  and  man,  poor  frail 
man,  sinks  back  to  the  earth,  and  sighs  to  wor- 
ship again,  with  the  innocence  ef  a  child  or 
Chaldean  shepherd,  the  quiet  and  beautiful  stars, 
as  he  sees  them  in  the  simplicity  of  sense. 

But  in  the  province  of  geology,  there  are  some 
subjects,  in  which  the  senses  seem,  as  it  were, 
led  up  into  the  laboratory  of  divine  power.  Let 
a  man  fixbia  ^ea  npen  one  of  the  marble  col- 
umns in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  He  sees 
there  a  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  the 
pebbles  of  every  size,  and  form,  and  material, 
which  compose  thii  singular  species  of  stone, 
were  held  suspended  in  the  medium,  in  which 
tbey  are  now  imbedded,  then  a  liquid  sea  of  mar- 
ble, which  has  hardened  into  the  solid,  lustrous, 
and  variegated  miss  before  his  eye,  in  the  very 
substance  of  which  he  beholds  the  record  of  a 
convulsion  of  the  globe.  Let  him  go  and  stand 
upon  (he  sides  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  its  eruptions,  and  contemplate 
the  lazy  stream  of  molten  rocks,  that  oozes 
quietly  at  his  feet,  encasing  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  as  it  cools  wi.h  a  most  black  and  stygian 
crust,  or  lighting  up  its  sides  at  night  with  streaks 
of  lurid  tire.  Let  him  consider  the  volcanic  is. 
land,  which  arose  a  few  years  since  in  the  neigh, 
borhocd  of  Malta,  spouting  flames  from  the  depth 
of  the  sea ; — or  accompany  one  of  our  own 
navigators  from  Nantucket  to  the  Antarc- 
tic ocean,  who  finding  the  centre  of  a  small  inland, 
10  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resorii:  g,  sunk 
in  the  interval  of  two  of  his  voyages.  Miled 
through  an  opening  in  its  sides  where  the  ocean 
had  found  its  way,  and  moored  his  ship  in  the 
smouldering  crater  of  a  recent  extinguished  vol- 
cano. Ol,  finally,  let  him  survey  the  striking 
phenomenon  w  hich  our  author  has  described,  and 
which  has  led  us  to  this  train  of  remark,  a  min. 
cral  fountain  of  salubrious  qualities,  of  a  tem-> 
perature  greatly  above  that  oi  the  surface  of  ihe 
earth  in  the  region  where  it  is  found,  compounded 
of  numerous  ingredients  in  a  constant  proportion, 
and  known  to  have  been  flowing  from  its  secret 
springs,  as  at  the  present  day,  at  least  for  eight 
hundred  years,  unchanged,  unexbiiusted.  The 
religious  sense  of  the  elder  world,  in  an  eaily. 
stage  ol  civilizaiion,  placed  a  genius  or  a  divinity 
by  the  side  of  every  spring  that  gushed  from  the 
rocks,  or  flowed  Iroin  the  bosom  of  ihe  earih. 
Surley  it  would  be  no  weakness  lor  a  tbuiightful 
man,  who  elM>uld  resort,  for  the  renovation  of  a 
wasted  frame,  to  one  of  those  salubrious  mineral 
fountains,  if  he  drank  in  their  healing  waters  as  a 
gift  from  the  outstretched,  though  invisible  hsnd, 
of  an  every-wbere  present  and  benignant  Power. 
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From  "The  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Women,'* 
recently  republished  among  u»,  we  take  a  notice 
to^ay  of  one,  whose  youth,  loveliness,  cxiraor- 
diaary  acquirements,  and  early  fate,  appeal  with 
great  force  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 

L.culr  Jane  Crar* 

[From   Memoin  of  Celebrated    Women  of  All 

Countries.    By  Madame  Jnnot.] 

Ambition  punished,  seldom  excites  pity;  but 
can  a  tribute  of  commiseraUon  be  refused  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  to  expiate  the 
ambition  of  another  7  Such  was  the  fate  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  '.  A  crjwn  had  no  attractions  for  her 
—she  had  no  desire  to  reign  !  It  seemed  as  if  this 
unfortunate  and  lovely  young  creature  felt  her 
feet  elip-tm  the  very  steps  of  that  throne  which 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  forced  her  to  as- 
cend: A  warning  presentiment  told  her  that  a 
life  of  quiet  seclusion  was  the  only  -means  she 
had  of  escaping  a  violent  death.  She  long  resist, 
ed  the  fatal  counsel  of  her  father-in-law;  but  she 
was  dragged  on  by  her  evil  destiny. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  born  in  1537,  was  the  grand, 
daughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL 
This  princess,  being  left  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Louis  XIL  King  of  France,  and 
having;  no  children  by  this  marriage,  returned  to 
England  and  married  Brandon,  Duke  of  SufTolk, 
whom  she  had  long  loved,  and  who  was  Lady 
Jane's  grandfather.  The  subject  of  this  memoir, 
when  she  was  scarcely  sixteen,  married  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  fourth  sun  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lady  Jane  Gray  was 
beyond  measure  lovely  :  her  features  were  beau- 
tifully regular,  and  her  large  and  mild  eyes  were 
the  reflection  of  a  pure  and  energetic  soul,  tho' 
peaeeiul  mud  unambitious.  She  had  a  strong 
pasjion  for  study,  especially  that  of  abstnise 
science.  Though  young,  aha  had  acquired  vast 
learning,  and  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancients: 
!>he  was  very  familiar  with  Greek,  and  extreme- 
ly partial  to  Plato.  Living  at  one  of  her  country 
seats,  she  divided  her  time  between  her  books 
and  her  hualMnd,  until  political  events  of  high  im- 
portance troubled  her  peacefal  life  and  destroyed 
her  happiness. 

Edwsird  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Protector 
of  Elngland,  exercised  over  that  country  a  despotic 
sway  to  which  the  nobles  would  no  longer  submit. 
The  latter,  equally  disgusted  with  the  pride  of 
Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  the  Protector's  brother, 
applauded  tlie  Duke  of  Northumberland  when  he 
succeeded  in  successively  removing  these  two  fa- 
vorites from  the  king's  person ;  and  Nortiiumber- 
land  thought  himself  popular,  when  he  was  only 
loved  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  Seymours. 
Edward  VL,  a  weak  and  sickly  child,  who  could 
ill  bear  the  weight  of  the  crown  tliat  encircled  his 
pallid  brow,  always  bestowed  his  favor  upon  those 
near  his  person,  and  Northumberland  succeeded 
Somerset.  But  the  new  favorite,  fearing,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  he  should  not  long  retain  this 
station,  as  the  King  might  die,  and  was  indeed  then 
dying,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  employed, 
wiih  considerable  address,  the  prejudices  of  reUgion 
to  gain  his  ends.  He  described  to  Eklward,  in  hid- 
eous colors,  the  character  of  his  sister,  Mary  the 
Catholic ;  and  represented  in  an  equally  uiif  ivora- 
ble  light,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  that  Anna  Boleyn 
who  was  condemned  and  executed  for  adultery. 
Could  then  the  crown  of  England,  h  i  asked,  be 
placed  upon  a  dishonored  brow,  or  the  welfare 
of  the  English  nation  be  entrusted  to  an  in- 
tolerant fanatic  ?  Northumberland  was  a  man  of 
ability :  he  shook  the  tunid  conscience  of  EUlward, 
who,  fearing  Mary's  violence,  and  prejudiced 
against  Elizabeth,  changed  the  order  of  succession, 
and  designated  as  his  successor,  Jane  Gray,  the  el- 
dest daugtiter  of  Henry  Gray.  On  the  King's 
death,  Lady  Jane  was,  throiigh  the  exertions  of 
Northumberlattd,  proclaimed  (Suoen.  In  vain  did 
the  lovely  young  creature  entreat  her  father-in-law 
to  allow  her  to  retain  her  freedom  :  the  obstinate 
Duke,  always  at  the  head  of  intrigues,  determined 
to  gain  his  point  with  her  whom  he  deemed  a  child. 
"  Shall  it  be  for  nothing,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have 
caused  the  daughters  of  two  queens  to  Ix;  declared 
ilUgitimate  in  order  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  my  daughter-in-law  7  No  indeed  !"— 
The  ambitioas  old  roan  sent  for  the  princesses 
M«ry  and  EliiabeUi  to  London,  without  inf  orm- 
wttiMnQf  theKia'g  death,  which  he  kept  con- 
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cealed.  But  Mary,  being  acquainted  with  North-  jj 
umbcrland's    projects,  escaped   the  snare;  and  U 
steel  made  her  triumph  over  the  obstacles  \»-hich  !{ 
he    placed   between   the    throne  and    herself. — 
Steel ! — steel,  llanies,  and  scaffolds,  were  about 
to  constitute  the  laws  of  Mary  the  Catholic — of 
Mary  the  bloodthirsty! 

Sbo  soon  entered  London,  with  prayers  on  her 
tongue  and  vengeance  in  her  heart.  In  vain  did 
Northumberland  resist  her  :  he  was  vuquished, 
deserted  by  every  one,  and  together  with  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  his  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
impris  ined  in  the  Tower. 

Poor  Jane  Gray!—  she  had  resisted  her  father 
in-law's  wishes  only  to  yield  to  them  and  die  atler 
a  reign  of  nine  days! — for  tlie  unfortunate  and 
lovely  womiui  reigned  no  longer.  Scarcely  had 
slieplaceil  upon  her  head  that  crown  so  fatal  to  the 
touch — which  fulls  but  to  drag  tlie  heads  of  kings 
along  with  it — ere  she  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon 
soon  to  lay  her  head  u|x)u  the  block !  Alas!  she 
had  a  presentiment  of  her  fate,  when  she  refused 
to  exchange  her  diadem  of  flowers  for  the  regal 
crown  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  considered  that  the  death  of 
Northumberland  alone  was  sufficient  to  appease 
her  vengeance  aiul  secure  her  pciiccful  possession 
of  the  throne.  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  London; — in  the 
same  place  as  th  il  Eliziibeth,  who  was  destined  at 
a  Inter  period  to  show  the  world  that  a  woman  may 
become  a  great  sovereign.  For  a  tune,  Mary  suf- 
fered Lady  Jane  Gray  to  live,  because  she  thought 
that,  being  queen  of  England  both  by  right  and 
force,  she  might  reign  in  future  without  taking 
away  the  lives  of  her  enemies.  But  such  are  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  violence,  tliat,  when  once 
adopted,  the  only  road  left  open  is  one  of  blood- 
shed ;  and  to  deviate  from  it  then  is  impossible. 

Mary  was  a  Catlwilic  and  a  bigot ;  and  being  be- 
trothed to  Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  anxious  to  offer 
a  nuptial  present  worthy  of  him  who  was  one  day 
to  become  the  father  of  uon  Carlos.  She  therefore 
commanded  that  all  her  subjects  throughout  Eng- 
land should  submit  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  as  the 
English  then  professed  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
were  attached  to  it,  Mary  directed  also  that  scaf- 
folds should  be  erected,  and  piles  of  fagots  raised 
for  burning  heretics.  On  the  tssoin^  of  these  or- 
ders, insurrections  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  ducen  shuddered  whene^•er  she 
hc;ml  the  names  of  her  sister  and  her  cousin  ;  she 
stormed  with  rage  at  the  people  who  called  for 
Lady  Jane  Gi-ay ;  and  to  silence  them — to  answer 
their  call — she  threw  them  the  head  of  that  unhai> 
py  lady ! 

Poor  Jane  I  Thou  wert  dragged  from  thy  peace- 
ful retirement  to  be  placed  against  thy  will 
upon  a  throne,  and  to  fall  from  it  into  a  dungeon! 
The  ministers  of  vengeance  and  fanaticism  are 
now  come  to  drag  thee  from  thy  prioon,  and  force 
thee  upon  a  scaffold  ! 

Mary  was  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  sedition  ut- 
tered by  the  people.  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus. 
band  were  brought  before  an  iniquitous  council, 
who  condemned  them  both  to  die  ;  and  the  May. 
or  of  London  having  begged  that  a  public  exam- 
ple might  be  made,  obtained  that  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  should  bo  executed  in  public.  The  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  on  his  sentence  being  com- 
municated to  him,  requested  an  interview  with 
his  wife.  She  nsfused  to  see  him,  but  wrote  him 
a  letter  to  the  following  purport : 

"  Do  not  let  us  meet,  Guiidfurd — we  must  see 
each  other  no  more  until  we  are  united  in  a  bet- 
ter world.  We  must  forget  our  joys  so  sweet, 
Guildford,  our  loves  so  tender  and  so  happy. — 
You  must  now  devote  yourself  to  none  bat  seri- 
ous  thoughts.  No  more  love,  no  more  happiness 
here  upen  earth  ! — we  must  now  think  of  nothing 
but  death  !  Remember,  my  Guildford,  that  the 
people  arc  waiting  for  you,  to  see  how  a  man  can 
die.  Show  no  weakness  as  you  approach  the 
scaffold  ;  your  fortitude  would  be  overcome,  per- 
haps, were  you  to  see  me.  You  could  not  quit 
your  poor  Jane  without  tears  ;  and  tears  and 
weakness  must  be  left  to  us  women.  Adieu,  my 
Guildford,  adieu  !  be  a  man — be  firm  at  the  last 
hour — let  me  bo  proud  of  you." 

Guildford  died  like  a  hero,  and  Jane  was  proud 
of  him.  Ah !  it  was  not  from  weakness  that 
this  noble  minded  creature  refused  the  crown  ; — 
she  was  happy  with  her  books,  her  affection,  and 
her  beloved  husband,  under  her  own  ai hours  of 


flowers.     Il  was  the   obsence  of  happiness,  in  a 
crown,  not  its  weight  that  alarmed  her. 

She  saw  her  husband  leave  the  Tower  and  pro- 
ceed to  tho  place  of  execution.  She  prayed  a 
long  time  for  him  ;  her  own  turn  then  oame,  and 
she  prepared  fur  death.  Mary,  desirous  of  in- 
creasing  her  sufferings,  pretended  to  convert  her, 
and  offered  to  pardon  her  if  she  would  abjure  th« 
reformed  religion.  But  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
sadness,  she  refused.  For  at  that  time  what  was 
life  to  her  ? — nothing  but  a  vast  sohtude  through 
which  she  should  have  to  wander  alune  and  de- 
serted.    She  preferred  death  ! 

For  three  days  she  was  assailed  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  Catholic  priests,  who  thought  they  had 
shaken  her  taiih.  Jane  made  them  no  reply,  but 
continued  her  prayers.  Having  written  a  last  let. 
ter  of  adieu  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, she  took  off  her  mourning,  dressed  her- 
self in  white,  had  her  long  and  beautilul  hair  cut 
off  by  her  female  aitendan.8.  and  walked  boldly  ru 
the  place  of  execution.  When,  however,  she 
saw  the  sparkling  of  the  steel  axe,  she  turned 
pale.  She  knelt,  prayed  again,  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  Jieavens  ! — then  placing  her 
head  uj)on  tlie  block,  she  received  the  stroke  lluit 
co:  ferred  u]kiii  her  a  crown  of  wliicli  no  huinuii 
jHissions  coulil  deprive  her — the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom ! 

This  was  tlie  the  third  time  in  London,  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  that  tlie  blood  ol  a  queen 
liad  suined  tiie  scaffold.  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  to  present  a  fourth  act  of  the  same  tra- 
gedy. 

Catherine  Gray,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
more  to  be  pitied  llian  her  sister  Jane ;  for,  after  ull, 
what  is  death  to  any  one  who  has  lost  every  thing 
that  makes  life  valuable !  Bui  Catherine,  separat- 
ed from  a  world  in  which  the  man  she  loved  sull 
lived,  must  oflen  liave  prayed  to  God  to  give  her 
the  sleep  of  tlic  grave. 

Catherine  Gray  luul  manned  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  their  union  was  so  iinliappy  that  both 
demanded  a  sep.vration,  and  liteir  nurriage  was 
dissolved  by  a  judicial  act.  She  'Jkii  l>ecarae  lite 
wife  of  the  L.irl  of  Hertford,  who  set  out  for 
tVance,  leaviug  her  pregnoiii.  Catlierine  Gi-ay 
being  of  ihe  royal  btood  of  Tudor,  her  marriage 
without  the  cimseut  of  her  sovereign  was  imputed 
to  her  as  a  crime  ;  and  on  ascenduig  the  throne, 
Mary,  as  liajipy  in  having  to  intlici  puni^limeut  as 
another  would  liave  been  to  show  riemency,  coii- 
tlemiHil  her  to  imprisoiunent  for  life.  Tl»e  Earl  of 
Hertford  on  his  return  fn»ni  France,  wai  also  sen- 
tenced lo  imprisonment, and  the  Aii  hbishopofCaii- 
terbury  declared  the  marriage  null  and  void.  Nt  - 
vertheless  the  Earl  jirotested  ng.uiist  the  sentence 
of  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as  against  tliat  of  his 
oilier  judges.  He  k>vcd  Callierine  with  Uie  ten- 
dcresl  affection  ;  and  still  looking  u]ion  her  as  his 
wife,  bribed  llie  keeper  of  the  tower  and  obtained 
access  to  her  prison.  Catherine  became  a  imMlier 
a  sc!CX)nd  tune ;  and  Mary  persecuted  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  with  all  the  vindictive  hatred  of  a  (^ueen 
whose  authority  is  desjiised,  and  of  a  woman  al- 
ready past  the  age  of  inspiring  love,  who  &innot 
forgive  young  jieople  for  their  sujjeriority  in  this 
respect.  The  Earl's  accusation  consisted  of  three 
counts:  First,  of  having  seduced  a  princess  of  the 
royal  blood  ;  secondly,  of  h:<viiig  violated  a  state 
prison  ;  and  thirdly,  of  having  approached  a  wo- 
man fn»m  whom  the  law  hft«l  separated  him;  He 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  each  offence.  He  paid  the  fifieen  Uiom- 
sand  pounds,  and  after  a  long  confin<  mcnl  cnnsejH- 
ed.to  sign  a  \nliintary  act  of  septtralion  frxMn  Cath- 
erine ;  but  not  till  after  a  long  struggle,  and  a  it- 
sisuince  wliich  bore  ample  testimony  of  liie  strength 
of  his  attadiment. 

The  unfortunate  Catherine  Gray  died  in  prison, 
in  1562,  after  a  long  and  painful  captivity.  Like 
her  sister  Jane,  she  was  learned  and  fond  of  study. 
Bolli  were  young  and  lovely,  and  the  fate  of  both 
showed  that  royal  birlli  is  no  security  against  mis- 
fortune. Tears  are  shed  in  the  (lalaces  of  kings  as 
well  as  the  peasant's  hovel ;  and  arms  ItKided  with 
jewels  often  btrar  the  chains  of  captivity.  Poison 
is  sonielimes  drunk  in  a  mp  of  gohJ,  and  the  crown- 
ed head  severed  by  the  executiuiiei's.nxe  ! 


RAILROAD  CASTIMOS. 

MANY  It  WARD,  Propri«or«  of  the  Albany  EsfU 
Air  Furnace  ar>«l  Machioe  Sho^,  will  maka  loordM  ca^ 
wheels,  chair*  and  kseea,  and  every  otticr  tfeacripikw  of 
caethise  required  lor  rallroada.  H-ly  febU 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.. 


NEW. YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S  MAGAZINE. 
Thia  work  is  devuted  mainly  to  Agriculturk  and 
JIorticulture;  it,  however,  treats  U{ion  variuuM 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8tli  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  modo  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  S3  |»er  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
wiNce  eight  addUioiial  pag^-s  per  month  are  given. 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  now  sericK,  *3  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AfJRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  work-s  ;  its  character  may  there- 
lure  be  understood  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  herealirr,  at  $4 
per  annum — iilways  in  advance;  each  quarterly  niun- 
ber  to  contain  about  220  pages. 

KAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  LMPROV  EMEN TS. 

This  work  is  publi8he<l  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ol  r.iGHT  pages,  devotetl  mainly  to  the  sultject  of  inter- 
nal improveiiietils,  iu  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  cumpleteil  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  in  adv.ince.  Previous  volumes 
«anie  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes.  913. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  I'nited  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  ronsiruction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
.  teropiotion  ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
refi'rence  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  po<'kPt  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  82. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pagi's  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  form>i  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  381  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stv.rkotyped  from  the  first  numl>er, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  oupies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  Itas  many  able 
correspondents,  who  tiimish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  sections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numoroiis  engravings  and 
illu.<)tration.s  of  the  subjects  on  which  il  trials.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
perm:u)ent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
aiuumi.  i.\  ADVANCK.     Previous  volumes  $..5U  each. 

I  THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  .sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprknti- 
CKS,  aiKl others,  to  habits  of  inoustrv,  TKMrKRANcE, 
and  FRUGALITY  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  ICleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twenty- 
TMREEfor910.  D.K.  M. 

Tliese  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydenburgh,  %  North  Pearl  street,  Albany  ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  IkrSton  i  Fcssenden,  Phi» 
ladelphia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publi-sher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
"      '  35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

Delaware  and  Atlantic  Railroad. — Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  the  books  for  receiving  subscriptions 
lo  the  residue  of  the  Stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Ai  inntic 
Railroad,  under  tlie  Supplementary  Act,  granting  the 
Company  the  privilegA  of  continuing  their  Itoad  trom 
its  present  termination  at  New  Lisbon,  to  a  point  on 
tlie  Atlantic  between  Barnegat  and  Tuckerton,  will  be 
opened  on  Wednesday ,^the  2Uth  ^inst.,  from  10  to  3 
o  clock,  at  the  MerdianLs'  Exchange,  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  ;  on  Friday,  the  22d,  from  2  to  5  o'clock, 
at  the  house  of  Wm.  Amel,  in  the  Borough  of  Borden- 
town ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.,  trom  10  to  6 
o'clock,  at  Falkenburg's  Hotel,  in  the  Town  of  Mana- 
Iiawking,  Monmouth  Co.  Subscribers  to  the  above 
Stock  will  acquire  equal  rights  with  the  present  Stock- 
holders, to  that  part  of  the  Road  alreiuly  completed 
and  now  in  succesaAil  operation,  extending  a  distance 
of  14  utiles  from  the  Delaware  River  to  New  Lisbon. 
TIte  sum  of  $5  on  eac'i  Stiara.is  required  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  aolMcribing. 

John  Chambers, 

James  Newbold, 
.    "    TnoMAa  Haines,         >  Commis.sionera. 

Joseph  Smith, 

Watson  Newbold, 
Springfield,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1835. 


PARTNEH   1*'AWTED. 

Wantco,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
ba-d  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
o/ficc  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  99000  cash  capitaL  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
reed  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


l*IIL,L>DAifI  FOVNBMT 

ON  MONDAY,  June  I,  at  12  o'clock,  at  City  Hall, 
(uiitu^s  previou^ily  (li«|ioasd  of  Si  private  «hI«,)  wIU 
be  sol<i  by  auction,  tliu  above  well  known  et^tabiishinent 
Bliuatfd  one  mile  rrjin  lloMon.  The  iniproveincnts  con 
fist  of — 

No.  I.  Boiler  Houte,  SO  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
tlie  nrceiisary  luachhiery  for  making  boilers  fur  Aoccmvtise 
and  oliier  steam  Kngtnes. 

No.  3.  BlacJmmilh'g  SAop,  M  feet  by  20,  fitted  « ttb  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lot.irmotive  Home,  54  feet  by  25,  used  for  putting 
together  LncoHiotive  Eiinines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  in  llie  United  Stalm  have  Iteen  put  in  tliis  establUli 
inrnl. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buiUiing,  coveied  with  slate, 
I2U  rer;t  by  46,  ciintuining  two  wster-wlieels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power :  Machine  Shop,  tilled  with  lathes,  &c  ;  Pniiern 
Kho|i ;  Uolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  lous 
of  iron  per  liicm,  exciui'ive  of  other  work  ;  three  Triii 
llaniineis,  one  of  which  Is  very  large;  Kngine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furitace^i,  niovt'd  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  \i  horse  Mteani  Engine,  which  could  be  dispciu'^d 
(Vith  :  and  n  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  t^oiindry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  nuperior 
air  Furnace  and  iwoCuihiIos,  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  Ilc.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Aitsclicd  to  the  Fsuiuliy  is  a  large 
warehouse,  coiituiniiig  Palleriis  for  the  Casiingf!  of 
Hydraulic  freshes,  ItoctHiioiive  and  other  ^teaui  Eiiginese 
Lead  Mill  ItolU,  Geefiiig,^liarta,  Sieves,  Urates,  4lc.  lie. 
These  were  made  «l  the  uio»t  durableinattriais,  under  tlie 
direction  of  a  very  Miuutitic  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  ol'  great  valire. 

No.  6.  A  building, fi5  feet  by  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  lurnace*,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  'I'his 
building  is  at  pre.'ent  u?ed  as  a  boarding  houte,  and  can 
acconiniodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  SOO  feet  long  by  3G,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  tooius,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  room  tor  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
tern*.  liUiblc  for  two  tiorses,  &c.  &c. 

The  ubove  rst.ibli.biiient  !>cing  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advanta|<es  fur  some  kinds  of  businrsi  than  any 
other  in  tlie  United  i^tates.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
fprni  vessels  in  the  liHrborK  of-Beston,  to  the  wharf  iiv  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  25  lo  30  cents  per  ton.  Ooine  ot  the 
largest  jotM  of  lion  work  have  been  completed  at  thiseata- 
bli«hnier.t;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
forfreeiiig  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  NavyV  ard  Charleston. 

The  situation  lor  Railroad  worK  is  excellent,  t>ciiig  in 
the  angle  I'oruied  by  the  crossing  ol  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Uailroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  rortd,  and  the  "  Joniithan,"  purchased 
by  the  Stale  o<  l'enn>ylvaiila,  were  built  at  these  work.*. 
With  the  Pattern* and  .Mnchinery  now  in  the  premUea,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders,  beKides  u  great  quantity 
of  cat!)  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  auiiuni. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ecKLEY,Treas'.  Ice.,  Boston,  or  to 
HUBERT  KAL,STON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  Apiiiai,  1C35. 

STKPHENSON, 

liuiiderifa  tupfior  style  of  FasseiigeT  Cars  for  Jtail- 
road, 

No.  364  EllzAbethdtreei,  nearBleeckerstreet, 

New-Vork. 

B3- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  o'o  well  to 
e.'diniine  tnese  Cari>  :  a  npecinien  of  whiihmay  t.esecii 
on  that  part  I'f  tne  New- York  and  Hailsni  Bailroaii 
now  in  operation.  J:r>(r 

PATENT    RAILROAD,  SHIP  AKD  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

53^  The  Troy  lion  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  «ulc  avery  exleiuive  a^aortmeni  of  Wrought  Spikes 
anil  r\aili»,  lioin  :J  i<>  10  inchc^•.  nianurartured  by  the  sub- 
scnber'i  Pairnl  Marlilnery,  wlilch  aller  five  jears  buo 
cps.'<rul operation  uiid  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  EnslanO,  wln-re  the  Aubscriber  ot- 
lained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  oHered 
in  market. 

Kallroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  wUh  Spikos  hav- 
ing countirsiiik  heads  suitable  to  the  liolee  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  antuuni  uud  no  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
rui'Ij  ii'iw  in  progre.'s  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikts  liiade  at  the  above  named  lacioi-y — for  i^hich 
purpose  they  ais  lound  invaluable,  as  t!ieir  adhet^ion  i< 
more  than  double  any  common  »pikee  made  by  the  ham* 
mcr. 

jr5»  .\II  orders  direcleil  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Jiily.ISSI. 

53"  Spikes  are  kept  l«>r  sale,  at  fiirlory  pi  ires,  by  I. 
Ji  Jl'owiii'entl.  Alli.iny.and  the  pr:nri|ial  Iron  Merchants 
in  A*banyanil  Tmy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  iii  Wdtt-r.-trefi,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jiiiiea,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvit-rs,  Baiii- 
niiire  ;  De!<rand  &  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to   f<  rward 
lheiroidersa9<;:irly  as  practicable,  as  the  sub^ieribcris  de- 
sirousofextending  the  manutarturingso  asio  keepjiace 
with  the  daily  increastitfdeoiaadfur  his  Spikes. 
IJSJam  .   .  H.   BURDEN. 


I 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHESSLS  AKD  DOXEs 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS.  * 

E^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  tilled  to  whreln 
Complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paierson,  K.J.  All  orders  ail- 
dressed  lo  the  subscibers  at  Putersun,  or  60  Wall 
street, M«w-7ork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

aiso^Car  springs. 

Also,  FlaOiie  Tires  turoed  complete. 

Ji  KOtiF.RS.  KETCHUM  h  GROSVENOR 

yAlWN  I   H  ASIMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AAd 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

S3~  Railroad   Spikes  of  cv.  ry  description    requirci' 
iiiadu  at  tke  Albany  Spike  Factory.  ' 

Spikes  niailc  at  tho  «bove  Factory  are  recommeniJed  to 
he  public  a«  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  oiaaie  lull  size  under  the  head 
so  as  not  to  aim  it  water. 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  £B  ASTUS  COR 
NINO  t  CO.,  Albany.ortoTHOMASTURNER.ai  t|,e 
Fa'-ioiv.  Troy.  N.  V.  vepc  IS  ly 

RAILMTAY  IROK. 

9.1  tons  ol  I  inch  by  \  inch,  ]  Flat  Bars  in  lenethso 
■iW      do.    1^      .Ik.     *    do.      14  to  Id  feet,  counter  sill, k 

•10  do.  1|  do.  I  do.  I  holes,  endscut  alan  and.; 
soo     uo.    S       do.     I  do.    jof  <o  decrees,  with  stli. 

00  do.    i\      do.      I    do.      cing    plates  and    nails  lu 
Koon  expected.  J  suit. 

SJOdo.ufEd^e  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisid'  chairs,  kevs  and  pi'is. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  LoconKNive  wheels 

Axles  of  81,  23,  2i,  3,  3^,  34,  and  34  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  ubove  will  be  foUI  Ireeolduiy,  to  state  Govcin- 
mcnts  and  Incorporated  Uoveriimenis,  at.n  ihe  Drawback 
;aken  in  piirt  payment.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street.  Philadel|>4iia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kindb-oi  Rails, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  uce' 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibittd  tu 
those  disposed  lo  examine  them.  d'lmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMEHTS. 

O*  Compasses  ui  various  sizes  auil  of  superior  qual. 
ily  wairanted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
masnilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougblnn,  tu.< 
geiherwiih  a  laree  asaonnieni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, niaDufartured  »nd  sold  by 

E.kG.  W.  BLUNT,  1 54  Water  street, 

J31  6t coraer  of  Maidfn  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   EKOINEEKINO 
INtiTHUMENTS. 

J3'The  subscrber  manutaciures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  proleaaion,  warranted  equal.  If,  ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  cosiruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
porieil  or  manulacrured  In  the  Uiiied  States  j  several  of 
which  are  entirely  iieie  .  among  which  ate  an  Impioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  withoiit  tha  us*  ol  the  needJe,  with  iier- 
feet  accuracy — also  a  RailroatI  Goniometer,  wiih  two  Tel- 
escopes—and a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  O.mionieier 
aUached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes 
W.Vl.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematiia!  Insuuu, em  Maker, 

No.  tt  Dock  St.,  Piiiladelpbia. 

The  fol  owing  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
milted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baitimorr,  If3i. 

In  reply  to  thy  iiiquiriesrespecting  the  igsirumt  nis  man- 
ufacturcil  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'iiniore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor. 
niation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  oi^w  in  p<isseasiin 
of  the  department  ol  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nun't>er  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  01  the 
Encineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  laci  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe^kind  are  liable 

I  have  fotiad  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assisiania  generally,  lo 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  CompsMs  i.<i  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goninmettr  that  we  have  vet 
tri  ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arerrr- 
siiig  telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vane  Mi(rhts,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  tne  formation  or 
convenience  ollhe  C<>[r|^ss.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pleielv  adapted  to  laieial  angles  of  any  riniple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yei  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believr 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  use  f(T  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  il  will  be  as iiiglily 
appieciated  for  common  surveying. 

Reapt'Ctfully  thv  Iriend,  '  '  -  •- 

JA.ME8  F.  STABLER,  Sup'lof  Conrtructjon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  I83S. 

Having  for  the  last  two  ycais  made  constant  u.~e  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  iito  be  much  superior  to  any  othei  instrument 

01  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  niustcliecrfully  re- 
cuninieiid  itlu  Engineers  aiid  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  (;ILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germanlown.  FeUruary,  l&iS. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  ii»ed   Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Younp.ol  i'hilad<!i|.hia,  in  which  ho  has  combined 
the  [H-cpeitiesof  a  Iheodolite  With  the  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  R.iilroads,  and  can  recommtud  iheni  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HfiNftY  ft.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad. 
ml  l7  .  -     .,  Oarmant.  and  Norrist.  Kailroatf 
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Cawals  akd  Railroads. — We  eoftimence 
in  this  number  the  Report  ninde  to  the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  this  State,  by  John 
B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  and  Frede- 
rick C.  Mills,  Esqrs.,  Civil  Engineers,  upon 
the  relative  cost  of,  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on,  Railroads  and  Canals.  It  contains 
much  useful  information,  and  should  Le 
read  with  care  by  those  interested  in  such 
works.  •'  '  "  •  •  '  -_\.  '  \" 
^  It  does  not  require  a  very  close  examina- 
tion todiscover  the  kind  of  iniproveinent  pre- 
ferred by  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  Re- 
port. They  appear  to  entertain,  as  many 
other  very  intelligent  men  do,  the  opinion 
that  Railroads  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  Canals. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  as  it 
relates  to  transportation  of  heavy  articles, 
we  are  not  disposed  at  present  to  object ; 
but  for  purposes  of  travel,  light  freight  and 
the  mails,  Railroads  must,  we  think,  super- 
sede all  other  modes  now  in  use.  We  ask 
for  this  report  an  attentive  perusal  by  En- 
gineers, and  offer  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
those  who  have  the  leisure  and  disposition 
to  enter  into  it — neither  of  which,  nor  the 
ability,  is  possessed  by  us. 

The  Pittsburg  Grazette,  adverting  to  the  benefits 
whkh,  what  are  called  "  the  cross-cut  canals" — 
via;,  those  that  will  connect  the  great  Pennsylva- 


nia Canal  ill  Pittsburg  with  Lake  ErieatOleve- 
iJuid  by  the  route  of  the  Ohio  Canal — will  confer 
on  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg  in  particular,  ex- 
claims— 

"  Pennsylvani »,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  are 
truly  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment — their 
destinies  ivce  rapidly  unfolding  themselves  When 
these  junction  cajials  are  completed,  New  York 
will  have  to  execute  a  release  of  all  claim  upon  the 
trade  of  Ohio." 

New- York  will  not,  we  trust,  much  longer  pur- 
sue tlie  suicidal  course  in  relation  U)  the  Trade  of 
the  West,  which  has  marked  her  late  legislation. 
She  will  never,  ntrer  "  execute  a  release."  She 
merely  rests  lier  claims  for  a  tune,  to  witness  the 
eagerness  with  which  her  neighbors  labor  for  the 
prize.  -  ii-'"^^'^ 

WEVERTON    MAWPFACTtRIWO  CoMPXITT  18 

the  title  of  a  company  formed  in  Maryland, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying   on  the  manu- 
facturing business  in  its  various  branches. 
The  situation  selected  for  its  operations  is 
on   the  Potontae,  about  three    miles   below 
Harper's  Ferry,  and   immediately  on  "  the 
lines  of  the   Baltimore  and   Ohio  Railroad, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Frederick 
and    Harper's   Ferry    turnpike    road.     At 
Harper's  Ferry  these  three  great  avenues  of 
communication  separate,  and  embrace  in 
their  respective   ranges,  a  very  extensive, 
fertile,   and    populous    country.     Immedi- 
ately   below,    the    turnpike     road      leaves 
the  river,  and  crossing  a  most  productive 
country  reaches  the  city  of  Frederick  in  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.     Nine  miles  be- 
low, at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  the  canal  and 
railroad  separate,  the  latter  passing  on  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  former  run- 
ning to  the  three  cities  in   the   District  of 
Columbia.     A  railroad  to  diverge  from  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Weverton, 
and  to  run  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and 
Chambersburg,   Pennsylvania,   is  contem- 
plated, and  no  doubt  will  be  soon  costruct- 
ed."  '  "  . 

Thus  we  see  the  effects  of  the  system  of 

internal  improvements  adopted,   and  with 

so  much  zeal  carried  on,  in  this  country — 

1  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  springing  up  in 

every  part  of  the  country,  where,  but  for 


such  improvements,  the  click  of  the  ham- 
mer would  never  be  heard. 

"  The  power  proposed  to  be  employed  by 
the  Weverton  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
the  water  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  fall 
which  may  be  ooramanded  without  an  arti- 
ficial dam,  ia  upwards  of  eight  feet,  but 
three  or  four  feet  mor«  eoabl  be  obtained 
by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  ledge 
of  rocks  which  now  forms  a  natural  dam.** 

A  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  advantages  of  the  place.  CoL 
Mauisby,  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, is  now  in  ibis  city  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  subscriptions  to  tlie  stock.  He 
has  left  with  us  copies  of  the  charter,  and 
a  description  of  the  place,  which  may  be 
seen  by  those  who  desipe  iaformation  upon 
the  subject. 

A  Friend  to  Canals  and  Railroads  will 
find  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  if  he  uses  it, 
tne  most  extensive,  and  probably  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  ol  ca- 
nal navigation,  that  has  been  published. 
He  will  find,  however,  that  according  to 
these  experiments,  broad  canals  are  not 
considered  by  Mr.  Macneill  as  best  adapted 
for  speed. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Maga7.me : 

In  the  valuable  letter  of  Gerald  Rakton, 
in  your  last  number,  he  speaks  of  General 
Mercer  truly  as  the  "  advocate  of  broad  and 
deep  canals'  for  transportation."  He  also 
advocates,  and  has  long  endeavored  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  canals, 
to  the  use  of  the  Paisley  passage  boats. 
The  principle  on  which  their  success  has 
depended  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
But  those  on  which  he  has  advocated  the 
superiority  of  wide  and  deep  canals  for 
transpsrtation  have  been  long  known,  and 
their  truth  admitted.  An  exemplification 
is  given  in  the  difference  of  strain  on  the 
horsf  s  on  the  Schuylkill  canal ;  on  the  nar- 
row canals  it  is  hard,  on  the  pools,  easy. 

You  could  not  better  serve  the  cause  of 
internal  communication,  than  be  accepting 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Ralston,  and  reqtjest  him  t» 
give  all  the  information  which  his  time  and 
opportunities  will  permit  on  the  subject  of 
these  swift  canal  boats. 

A  FaiEKD  or  CaI^ AL,9  AJtD  RilLBOAPS.    | 
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Report  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson, and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  the 
honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New-  York  : 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  examined  the 
question  you  submitted  to  our  considera- 
tion, in  relation  lo  tUe  relative  cost  of  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, ai  I  also  the  relative  expenseof  trans- 
portatioi  ,  and  present  in  the  following 
report  the  facts  and  views  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  iini>ortance  of  the 
subject  compels  us  to  reo:ret  that  more  time 
could  not  consistently  have  been  taken,  to 
obtain  further  facts,  and  allowed  us  to  carry 
the  investigation  into  greater  detail.  We 
have  felt  compelled,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
confine  ourselves  to-  an  exposition  of  pro- 
minent features,  in  the  two  methods  of 
facilitating  internal  communication.  We 
believe,  however,  the  facts  presented,  and 
the  exposition  of  the  bearing  of  those  facts, 
will  be  found  useful,  in  leading  to  correct 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  question  under 
consideration. 

RAILROADS. 

The  utility  ef  railroads  is  materially, 
and  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  affected  by 
the  ascent  and  descent  that  is  overcome, 
and  the  relative  amount  of  trade  requiring 
transport  in  opposite  directions.  For  in- 
stance,  a  railroad  requiring  transport  only 
in  one  direction,  would  be  most  favorable 
with  such  a  declivity  in  the  direction  of 
the  freight,  as  would  require  the  same 
power  to  move  the  loaded  wagons,  as  would 
be  necessary  to  return  with  the  empty  ones  : 
and  this  declivity  would  decrease  in  cases 
requiring  transport  in  both  directions,  and 
become  level  when  the  freight  was  equal. 

In  this  country,  it  rarely  occurs  that 
freight  is  equal  in  both  directions  ;  more 
frequently  it  is  2,  3,  and  4  to  1.  To  obtain 
the  most  favorable  graduation  to  the  trade 
to  be  accommodated,  it  is  essential  that  it 
be  uniform,  or  nearly  so;  which  the  route 
would  not  often  admit  without  too  great 
expense,  and  in  some  cases  would  be  im- 
practicable. On  important  lines  for  general 
trade  that  have  any  considerable  extent, 
there  will,  from  the  character  of  the  coun. 
try,  often  require  a  level,  and  sometimes  a 
small  ascent,  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
trade;  and  it  would  be  a  favorable  com- 
promise to  exchange  all  acclivities  and  de- 
clivities for  a  level  road.  Though  there 
would  be  exceptions,  still  it  is  believed  a 
level  road  would  afford  a  fair  standard  in 
determining  the  general  question  of  utility. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
cost  ©f  several  railroads,  and  in  some  oases 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  more  authentic 
information  of  a  practical  character  is  not 
in  our  possession.  The  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  facts,  are  stated  to  show  the  weight 
which  they  are  entitled  to.  In  some  im- 
portant cases  they  are  authentic  ;  and  these 
will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  conclu- 
sions. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

From  Baltimore  to  Point  of  Rocks,  67^ 
miles,  by  report  of  chief  engineer,  (Octo- 
ber, 1832,)  this  section  was  stated  lo  be 
nearly  complete,  and  the  cost  J|29,19i  per 
mile.  In  a  document  of  second  session 
22d  Congress,  No.  93,  it  is  asserted  this 
road  had  then  cost  nearly  $3  J,000  pvr  mile. 
We  have  examined  the  suljsequen(  upDrts 
of  the  directors  and  their  officers,  and  lind 
nothing  to  change  the  statement  of  $29,193 
per  mile. 

The  grading  of  this  road  is  done  in  a 
substantial  and  durable  manner ;  over  $  of 


the  superstructure  is  timber  sills  and  rails, 
capped  with  an  iron  plate ;  J  (or  ^%)  is 
stone  rails  capped  with  iron  plates;  and  jV 
is  limber  rails  on  light  stone  blocks. 

The  cost  of  transportation  for  the  year 
ending  31st  September,  1834,  as  per  report 
of  superintendent  of  transportation,  was 
for  motive  power  and  all  other  charges, 
(excluding  repairs  of  road,)  except  interest 


12,348 


57 


4^ 


37,500  00 


99,848  57 


116,254  79 


and  fund  K)r  renewal  of  wagons, 
Superintendent   of    machinery 

reports  1,000  wagons  on  the 

road;  their  cost  is  not  given. 

They    probably    cost     from 

$150  to  $200  each;    if  on 

steel  springs,the  latter, other- 
wise the  former:  they  may 

be  estimated  at  $150  each, 

which  for  1,000  is  $150,000: 

interest  on  their  cost,  and  to 

provide  a  fund  for  renewal, 

IS   believed  should  be  at  25 

per  cent.,  which  is. 
Total   cost   of  transportation, 

exclusive  of  tolls  or   profit, 

for  56,120  tons,  is, 
The    average    charge    of    the 

company,  per  said  report,  is 

within   a  small  fraction 

cents  per  ton  per  mile,  pro. 

duces  the  sum  of 

The  ratio  of  receipts  to  expenditures  is 
1  to  0.85,  and  4.66  -f  0.85  =  3.96  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  as  the  expenses. 

The  expenses  the  previous  year  are 
slated  by  same  report  to  have  been  higher  : 
but  as  we  have  not  the  detailed  statement, 
we  cannot  give  the  exact  difference. 

This  railroad  has  ascents,  descents,  and 
curves,  which  affect  the  economy  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  regard  to  curves,  this  road  may  be 
considered  as  having  more  than  is  usual 
on  railroads,  designed  mainly  for  general 
trade. 

All  line*  of  railroad,  of  any  considerable 
extent,  will  be  curved  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  constructed.  It  is 
the  first  object  to  have  it  straight,  and  next, 
the  lightest  curvature  the  country  will 
admit :  the  minimum  will  therefore,  be 
determined  by  local  circumstances.  While 
it  is  considered  this  road  has  more  curva. 
ture  than  will  occur  as  a  general  average, 
it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  determine 
what  this  average  may  be.  The  chief 
engineer,  J.  Knight,  of  this  (Baltimore  and 
Ohio)  railroad,  made  experiments  on  the 
increased  resistance  produced  by  curves, 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  a 
curve  having  a  radius  of  400  feel,  the  trac- 
tion was  increased  50  per  cent.  If  locomo- 
live  engines  were  used,  then  loads  would 
be  regulated  by  the  greatest  resistance  they 
had  to  overcome,  on  any  part  of  the  route ; 
but  a  horse  can  increase  his  effort,  for  a 
short  distance,  which  enables  him,  on  a 
road  that  has  occasionally  sharp  curves  or 
ascents  for  moderate  distances,  to  perform 
a  greater  average  of  useful  effect  than  can 
be  obtained  from  locomotive  steam  power. 
The  freight  business  for  this  road  is  per- 
formed by  horse  power.  The  sharpest 
curves  generally  occur  in  short  distances, 
intervening  between  straight  lines  and 
larger  curves,  and  will  not,  therefore,  affect 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  if  locomotive  steam  power  was 
used.  If  we  assume  10  per  cent,  of  the 
resistance  on  a  level  and  straight  line,  as 
the  excess  over  a  general  average  arising 
from  extra  curvature  on  this  road,  and 
apply  it  to  the  section  between  Parr  Ridge 
and  Baltimore,  we  shall  not  probably  be  far 


from  its  true  influence  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  next  and  most  important  question 
that  affects  the  cost  of  this  transportation 
is  the  ascent  and  descent.  The  character 
of  this  road  in  relation  to  its  elevations, 
seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  dividing 
it  into  sections,  and  applying  on  each  the 
power  necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
other.  The  following  divisions  have  there- 
fore been  made,  to  %vit : 

1st.  F.Tom  Baltimore  to  Parr  Ridge,  foot 
of  1st  inclined  plane — length,  40^  miles; 
ascent  westward,  590  feet ;  descent,  23  feet ; 
total,  G13  feet ;  ascent  averages  14.75  feet 
per  mile. 

2d.  Embraces  the  4  inclined  planes  that 
pass  Parr  Ridge,  1.94  miles;  ascent  and 
descent,  429  feet,  viz. : 

No,  i,  2,150  feet,  rise  J,-7s  =  ^  *^«t  = 
No.  2, 3,000  feet,  rise  gV-u  =  99  feet.  Total 
ascent,  179  feet.' 

No.  3,  3,200  feet,  fall  ^V-os  =  160  feet : 
No.  4,  1,900  feet,  fall  ^-35  =  81  feet.  Total 
descent,  241  feet.  AiVhole  amount  420 
feet. 

Intermediate' level,  about  SJ  miles*  '^  i 

3d.  From  foot  of  plane  No.  4,  to  end  of 
continuous  declivity  westward,  11^  miles; 
total  descent,  285  feet;  average,  say  25 feet 
per  mile. 

4th.  The  remainder  of  road,  to  Point  of 
Rocks  and  branch  to  Frederick,  a  fraction 
over  16  miles  ;  descent  westward,  169  feet ; 
average  10.56  feet  per  mile;  ascent  west- 
ward, 131  feet.  Total  rise  and  fall,  300 
feet. 
The  ascent  westward,  for  the  4 

divisions,  is  .         .         .         900  feet, 

The  descent  westward,  for     do.    718     " 

Total  ascent  and  descent,      1,618     " 

By  the  report  referred  lo,  it  appears  the 
ratio  of  freight  moving  eastward  to  that 
moving  westward,  was  nearly  as  2  to  I; 
for  calculation  we  therefore  adopt  this 
ratio. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  1st  division 
has  an  average  ascent  of  14.75  feet  per 
mile.  This  ascent,  however,  is  not  uniform ; 
in  several  places  for  short  distances  it  de. 
scends  westward,  some  portions  are  level, 
and  the  ascents  are  at  rates  varying  be- 
tween 2.64  and  37.48  feet  per  mile,  excep- 
ting a  short  piece  near  the  foot  of  inclined 
plane.  They  seldom  much  exceed  20  feet, 
except  for  short  distances.  The  length  of 
grades  at  the  higher  rates  of  ascent  is 
generally  less  than  one  mile,  and  alternate 
with  those  of  medium  rate;  except  near 
the  inclined  plane.  In  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  division,  it  is  believed  animal 
power  will  allow  such  variations  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  varying  resistance,  with 
nearly  as  much  economy  as  on  a  uniform 
ascent.  If  we  calculate  on  a  uniform 
ascent  of  18  feet  per  mile,  we  shall  not  pro- 
bably vary  essentially  from  the  true  econo- 
my of  the  case. 

It  has  been  observed,  the  freight  is  as  2 
to  1  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  least 
westward.  The  weight  of  the  wagons  will 
probably  be  ^  of  the  gross  load  ;  and  for 
computation,  we  may  asume  the  wagon  to 
weigh  one  ton  ;  and  consequently  the 
freight  eastward  will  be  2  tons  and  that 
westward  1  ton. 

The  resistance  from  friction  is  taken  at 
^i,,  of  the  gross  load,  the  velocity  being 
low.  On  a  level  this  will  require  nearly  9 
pounds  per  ton,  on  an  ascent  of  18  feet  per 
mile  gravity  will  be  ^ij  of  the  load,  or 
7.64  pound  per  ton.  The  wagon  and  its 
freight  going  westward  makes  a  gross 
load  of  2  tons ;  the  resistance  ,wiU  there- 
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fore  be  9+7.64x2=33.28  lbs.  To  carry 
OQ  a  level  road,  a  load  which  including 
wagons  would  be  3  tons,  the  resistance 
would  be  9X3=27  lbs.  The  road,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  descends  eastward  or  is 
level.  The  ascents  are  small  and  so  near 
the  eastern  termination,  that,  in  the  ave- 
rage, less  power  would  be  required  than  on 
a  level  •  but  we  require  33.28  lbs.  to  move 
westward,  after  providing  for  varied  effort 
by  the  animal.  Now,  as  a  general  result, 
we  could  not  expect  a  more  equal  ratio  of 
freight  in  the  two  opposite  directions 
than  in  this  case,  and  if  27  lbs.  is  required 
on  a  level,  we  have  an  excess  of  power  to 
provide  for  the  load  moving  westward,  of 
33.28 — 27=6.28  lbs.,  and  as  this  will  return 
with  the  opposite  load,  we  have  extra 
power  lor  the  two  directions  =12.56  lbs. 
mure  than  required  for  a  level  road,  or  23 
per  cent,  extra.  This  added  to  the  extra 
curvature  of  10  per  cent.,  raises  the  extra 
traction  to  32  per  cent,  on  this  section. 
The  cost  of  the  moving  power  is  nearly  | 
of  the  total  expense,  and  32 x. 40=  14.80, 
say  15  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  transportation 
over  a  level  road  ;  and  40.25 x. 15=6. 03,  or 
equal  an  increase  in  the  length  of  this  di- 
vision of  6  miles. 

3d  division.  The  total  ascent  westward 
is  on  the  inclined  planes  Nus.  1  and  2; 
their  total  length  is  5,150  feet,  and  ascend 
at  an  average  rate  of  one  in  twenty-eight 
and  three-fourths.  It  is  obvious,  the  load 
moving  westward  will  determine  the  ex- 
pense of  power,  as  that  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection on  these  planes  will  descend  by  its 
own  gravity,  requiring  only  the  expense  of 
brakenien  to  control  its  descent  within  a 
safe  velocity,  which  may  be  done  by  a  part 
of  the  drivers,  whose  teams  could  be  led 
back  by  others.  In  moving  up  this  as- 
cent, a  horse  would  require  35  per  cent,  of 
his  power  to  overcome  tlie  gravitating  force 
of  his  body;  but  as  he  would  be  loaded 
only  in  one  direction,  and  the  length  of 
either  plane  but  little  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate  to 
compute,  in  this  case,  the  useful  effort  of 
his  power  as  equal  what  it  would  be  on  a 
level.  We  have  one  ton  of  goods  and  one 
ton  of  wagon,  making  a  gross  load  of  2 
tons  moving  westward.  The  total  resis- 
tance up  the  plane  will  be  173  lbs.,  or  5.4 
times  greater  than  the  load  in  the  opposite 
direction,  (3  tons  gross,)  would  be  on  a 
level.  The  two  planes  are  together  0,97 
miles  in  length.  The  ascent  will  make  the 
extra  resistance  equal  5.23  x  .4=2.09  miles. 

The  3d  and   4th   planes  descend  west- 
ward; their  total  length  is  5.100  feet,  and 
descend  at  an  average  rate  of  ^f-rs-     ^  or 
these  planes,  we  must  compute  the  power 
required   to  ascend    them  with    the    load 
moving  eastward,  which  is  3  tons  including 
wagon.    The  horse  will  require  47  per  cent, 
of  his  power  to  overcome  the  gravitating 
force  of  his  body  up  the  plane;  and  though 
he  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  planes, 
be  loaded  only  in  one  direction,  still  it  is 
believed  that  10  per  cent,  should  be  taken 
from  his  average  useful  effect  in  ascending 
Nos.  3  and  4.     The  resistance  of  3  tons  up 
these  planes  will  be  344  lb ji.,  equal   11.73 
times  greater  than  on  a  level,  or  including 
the  loss  in  the  effective  power  of  the  horse, 
equal  13.13  times  greater.     The  two  planes 
are  .96  miles    X  13. 12x. 4=43  miles  extra 
leneth   of  transportation.     The    influence 
of  the  planes  on  this  division  increases  the 
moving  power  equal  to  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  17  miles  of  level  road,  and  taking 
the  moving  power  at  40  per  cent,  of  the 
.  total  expense  of   freight,  a    fraction  over 
6|  iniles,  entire  cost  of  transportation. 


3d  division.  Ascends  eastward  at  the 
average  rate  of  25  feet  per  mile,  varying 
from  9.76  to  52.80.  The  grades  that  have 
the  higher  rates  of  ascent  are  shot't,  and  in 
view  of  the  small  amount  of  labor  required 
of  the  horses  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
will  probably  not  vary  materially  from  the 
truth,  to  compute  the  power  at  the  average 
rate  of  aicent,  or  gfj.  A  load  eastward  is 
3  tons,  including  wagons,  and  the  resistance 
will  be  58  lbs.,  equal  2.14  times  that  on  a 
level;  or  for  11.25  miles,  requiring  extra 
moving  power,  equal  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  12.82  miles  on  a  level,  or  equal 
the  total  expense  of  transportation  for  5J 
miles. 

4th  division.  Is  quite  of  an  undulating 
character ;  the  ascent  is  greatest  in  the 
aggregate  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
trade,  but  the  grades  have  a  less  rate  of 
ascent  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
average  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  trade  will  be  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
putation for  the  section.  This  is  j^y,  and 
the  resistance  for  3  tons,  (as  before.)  is 
40.44  lbs.  or  ,50  per  cent,  greater  than  a 
level.  For  16  miles  the  extra  moving 
power  is  equal  8  miles  on  a  level,  or  equal 
the  total  cost  of  transportation  for  3^  miles 
nearly. 

In  the  first  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal       ....        6  miles. 

In  the  second  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal       .        .        .        .        6|     " 

In  the  third  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal        .         .         .         .         5J     " 

In  the  fourth  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal       .        ...        .        8^     " 


Total  length  of  road  is 


21J     " 
71 

—92.12 

The  actual  f;ost  of  transportation  has 
been  shown  to  be  3.96  cis.  per  ton  per  mile. 
To  reduce  this  to  our  standard,  we  have 
the  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive  of 
toll  or  profits,  3.05  cts.  per  ton  per  mile, 
with  freight  as  two  to  one  in  the  different 
directions. 

By  report  of  superintendent,  the  mo- 
ving power  cost  1.08  cts.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Repairs.;  .;>  ;,J|: 

Year,  ending  October,  183S,  $444  per  mile. 

"  *'  "  1834,  ii>32l  "       " 

Average   for  2  years,  $382.50. 

A  road  constructed  mostly  of  timber  will 
vary  much  in  the  cost  of  repairs  for  diffe- 
rent years,  and  several  are  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  proper  average. 

Cost  of  transporting  passengers  per  mile, 
1.98  cts.  as  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of 
Pennsylvania,  v.  15,  p.  112. 

Liverpool  and  Manchetter  Railway. 

In  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Booth, 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  dated  June 
30,  1830,  the  expenditure  up  to  that  time, 
including  an  estimate,  (the  road  was  at 
this  time  nearly  completed,)  to  finish  some 
unimportant  items  of  work,  it  appears  the  ' 
construction  of  the  railway,  exclusive  of 
warehouses,  wharfs,  offices,engines,wagons, 
and  other  items  not  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  road,  cost  694.595/.  for 
31  miles,  equal  22,406/.  X  4.80=  $100,748 
per  mile.  There  have,  subsequently,  been 
heavy  expend iture.s,  not  embraced  in  the 
account  of  'repairs,  but  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advised  of  their  object  to  say 
whether,  or  not,  any  part  of  it  belonged  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  construction  of 
the  road. 

It  appears  from  four  semi-annual  reports 
of  the  directors,  the  expense  of  repairs  have 
been  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Report  of  July,  1832, 1st  Jan- 
uary to  30th  June,       .         .£7,331 

Report  of  Januarv,  1833,  1st 

June  to  31  St  Dtc.,         .         .     6,878 

Report  of  July,  1833,  1st  Jan- 
uary to  30th  June,       .         .     6,714 

Report  of  January,  1834,  1st 

July  to  31st  Dec.,         .        .     6,425 


0  6 


4  S 


9  3 


14  8 


Total  for  2  years,  .  ;  £27,349  8  8 
Equal,  for  31  miles,  882x4.80=^4,483 
per  mile,  which,  for  one  year,  is  equal 
$2,116  per  mile,  commencing  about  a 
year  after  the  road  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness. 

A  table  is  given  of  the  general  expenses 
in  the  six  months  previous  to  that  reported 
in  July,  1832,  in  which  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairs is  included  with  some  other  items. 
This  aggregate  sum  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  reported  in  detail,  showing  there  had 
been  no  material  variation  in  repairs  for 
the  SIX  months  previous  to  that  particularly 
reported. 

r  [To  he  continued,] 

The  Stkam  Cakriage  Compaxt  or 
Scotland  have  brought  an  action  of 
damages  against  the  Trustees  of  the 
turnpike  road  between  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  for  having  compelled  them  to 
give  up  running  on  that  road  (aAer  doing 
so  with  great  success  (or  several  weeks 
continuously)  by  "  wantonly,  wrongfully, 
and  maliciously  accumulating  masses  of 
metal,  stones,  and  rubbish,  on  the  afore> 
said  road,  in  order  to  create  such  an- 
noyance,  hazard,  and  obstruction,  as  » 
might  impede,  overturn,  or  destroy  the 
steam-coaches  belonging  to  the  pursuers 
(plaintiffs)."  The  summons  or  declara- 
tion  states,  that  the  hostility  of  the  de- 
fendants  was  carried  tc  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  made  the  road  not  only  im. 
passable  for  steam-carriagcs,  but  nearly 
.so  for  carriages  of  every  description. 
"  The  ordinary  horse-carriagcs  running 
upon  the  road  were  also  much  injured, 
and  the  heavy  carts  and  waggons  usually 
plying  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
were  obliged  to  desert  the  said  road, 
and  to  go  round  by  a  different  and  a 
longer  route."  The  damages  are  laid  at 
£30,000 ! 

Cemexts. — Mortar  made  of  good  linio 
and  clean  sharp  sand  may  be  successful- 
ly employed   for  the   same  purposes   aa 
Roman  cement,  provided   it   be    allowed    . 
sufficient  time  to  dry  before  water  is  per- 
mitted  to  rest  upon   it.     This  was  men- 
tioned  many  years  ago  by  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  "  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincoln. 
shire,"  and  we  liave  seen  it  proved  in  a 
variety  of  instances.     In   stuccoing  the 
front  of  a  house  in  or  about  London,  for 
example,  no  builder  need  ever  have   re- 
course to  any  of  the   metallic  cements, 
(including  under  this  term  Roman  cement^ 
Parker's  cement,   Hamblin's  mastic,  and 
all    other   quick-setting    cements,   which 
arc  only  quick-setling  in  consequence  of 
their    containing   some    metallic    oxide,) 
provided  he  can  procure   the   best   stone 
lime   from    Djrki'ng  or  Aberthau.     For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  have  nwre  con- 
fidcnce    in    the  durability   of   stucco  so 
formed  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  cements. 
— [Mr.  Loudon,  Archit.  Mag.]  j 
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[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.) 

Remarks  on  the  Substitution  of  Locks  for 
Inclined  Planes  on  Railways. 
The  disuse  of  stationary  steam  power 
on  railways  has  long  been  an  object 
whose  attainment  has  been  anxiously  de- 
sired, but  hardly  expected.  Attention  to 
this  subject  is  daily  increasing,  as  its  im- 
portance  is  continually  growing  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  efforts  of  ingenuity  have  hereto- 
fore  been  generally  directed  to  improve- 
ments in  the  locomotive  engine,  by  which 
it  would  be  enabled  to  move  up  very  con- 
siderable ascents  by  its  own  unassisted 
strength.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Rail- 
road Journal,  I  find  an  extract  from  a 
Baltimore  paper,  stating  that  an  engine 
had  been  fabricated  in  that  city  able  to 
rise  on  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  a  mile,  or  one  foot  in  twenty ; 
and  the  belief  is  expressed,  that  the  same 
species  of  engine  would  be  capable  of 
carrying  one  hundred  passengers  in  a 
train  of  cars,  up  an  acclivity  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  a  mile,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

This  may  perhaps  be  all  accomplished, 
but  still  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  substantial 
utility  of  such  an  achievement.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  degree  of  eco- 
nomy, all  the  power  of  the  engine,  which 
may  be  safely  exerted,  should  be  con- 
stantly  employed.  But  if  sufficient  en- 
ergy is  provided  to  rise  such  steep  accli- 
vities, there  must  be  an  immense  supera- 
bundance and  waste  throughout  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  route. 

In  a  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  years 
since,  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, that  an  engine  capable  of  moving 
thirty  tons  over  a  level  track  could  raise 
no  more  than  seven  tons  on  an  elevation 
of  one  foot  in  a  hundred,  or  about  filly- 
two  in  a  mile.  If  this  be  true,  the 
same  engine  would  be  unable  to  draw 
more  than  three  tons  at  the  utmost,  where 
the  ascent  was  a  hundred  feet  in  a  mile, 
since  the  load  capable  of  being  propelled 
would  have  to  be  diminished  much  faster 
than  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  acclivity;  and  since  the  engine  and 
its  appurtenances  occasion  almost  the 
sole  expense  of  transportation,  the  cost  of 
carrying  three  tons  over  such  an  undu- 
lating road  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
freight,  on  thirty  tons  upon  a  level  way. 
The  whole  load  which  an  engine  can 
transport  will  be  limited  by  what  it  can 
move  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
way.  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  en- 
gines may  be  constructed  capable  of  rais- 
ing  a  load  on  an  elevation  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  a  mile;  but  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  construct  the  road  more  nearly 
level,  so  that  the  same  engine  might  car- 
ry  a  load  several  times  as  large  ?  Where 
the  transportation  of  pussengeis  is  iilone 
concerned,  economy  being  of  little  con- 
sequence in  comparison  with  speed,  such 
a  waste  of  power  may  be  justified ;  but 
where  intended  principally  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight — where  the  diminution  of 
expense  is  the  principal  object,  there  are 


very  strong  objections  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
polling  power  lies  waste  and  idle  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  to  be  ex- 
erted only  on  the  ascent  of  eminences. 

In  England,  where  there  is  much  more 
experience  than  in  this  country,  not  only 
in  the  construction,  but  also  in  the  ope- 
ration  of  railroads,  it  is  considered  unwise 
to  attempt  the  ascents  of  more  than  fifty 
feet  in  a  mile  by  the  sole  power  of  the 
locomotive. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  want  of  power 
which  fixes  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  as- 
cent  practicable  on  railways.  No  matter 
what  the  ability  of  the  engine,  if  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  to  the  rail  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  sliding 
round  in  their  places,  the  load  cannot  be 
moved  ;  and  this  it  is  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  renders  rapid  ascents  im- 
practicable. Experiments  made  when 
the  wheels  and  rails  are  new,  and  not  yet 
worn  smooth  by  use,  are  not  satisfactory 
upon  this  point,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  those  rails  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  rendered  slippery  by  ice  or 
snow.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  re- 
sorting to  some  other  substitute  for  in- 
clined planes,  beside  those  hitherto  con- 
trived, is  sufficiently  evident. 

An  expedient  of  such  a  nature  has  late- 
ly [received  some  notice,  not  only  in  the 
columns  of  this  Journal,  but  also  in  those 
of  several  other  public  prints  of  this  city. 
I  refer  to  the  railroad  lock  invented  by 
Colonel  Taylor.  An  attentive  examina- 
tion will,  I  think,  convince  any  one,  that 
its  operation  is  founded  upon  well  estab- 
lished principles, of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, and  that  ir  must  prove  successful. 

The  great  object  of  the  lock  in  ques- 
tion is  to  enable  the  locomotive  engine 
to  raise  itself  and  all  its  train  by  its  own 
unassisted  strength,  over  any  elevation, 
no  matter  how  high,  or  how  steep.  This 
object  is  attained  by  a  recourse  to  that 
universal  mechanical  principle,  that  what 
a  power  wants  in  intensity  may  be  made 
up  for  in  distance  ;  that  if  it  is  only  the 
half  of  what  would  be  required  to  move  a 
given  weight  on  a  direct  application,  such 
machinery  must  be  interposed  as  that  the 
distance  through  which  the  power  moves 
may  be  twiee  as  great  as  that  through 
which  the  weight  is  raised.  The  merit 
of  the  invention  in  question  consists  in 
this :  That  when  an  ascent  is  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  power  ordinarily  required 
becomes  insufficient,  a  provision  is  made 
by  which  the  distance  traversed  by  it  may 
be  any  number  of  times  greater  than  that 
ascended  by  the  weight,  so  that  no  addi- 
tional force  is  called  for  to  assist  the  lo- 
comotive in  any  emergency. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  agency  of 
screws,  which  being  moved  by  the  power 
of  the  locomotive  itself,  elevate  the  en- 
gine and  all  its  train  perpendicularly  from 
one  reach  to  another,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  such  machinery  may  be 
interposed  between  the  power  and  the 
load,  that  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
former,  that  is  to  say,  the  space  through 
which  the  piston  moves,  shall  bear  any 
necessary  proportion  to  that  ascended  by 


the  latter,  and  thus  success  be  rendered 
certain. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  great 
object  to  be  attained  in  order  to  secure  the 
strictest  economy  in  transportation,  is 
such  an  arrangement  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  propel  the  load  may  be  the 
same  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
route.  ■  Now  suppose  the  road  to  be  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  all  changes  of  level 
between  one  reach  and  another  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  locks  in  question  ;  and  sup. 
pose  the  machinery  of  those  locks  to  be 
so  constructed  and  proportioned  that  the 
same  power  which  propels  the  load  upon 
the  rails  should  be  just  sufficient  to  raise 
it  upon  the  locks,  the  object  desired  is 
completely  attained.  Not  one  ounce  of 
power  would  lie  idle  throughout  any  por- 
tion of  the  route — not  an  ounce  would  be 
wanting .  There  would  be  neither  loss 
nor  deficiency,  and  the  system,  so  far  as 
economy  of  transportation  was  concerned, 
would  be  perfect.  'V 

Such  a  state  of  exactness  would  not, 
however,  be  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
increased  expense  of  grading  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  a  perfectly  level  road.  The 
power  of  a  steam  engine  is  not  fixed  and 
invariable.  It  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  increased  without  detriment,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  rise  over  moderate  elevations. 
Still  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  although 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry  the 
proposed  system  to  a  degree  of  absolute 
perfection,  yet  that  state  may  without 
difficulty  be  so  nearly  approached  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  advantages. 

I  have  at  this  titpe  paid  no  regard  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  lock  in 
question,  so  far  as  safety,  convenience, 
and  economy  of  construction,  were  con- 
cerned. This  might  be  readily  shown, 
and  in  many  respects  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  without  further  explanation. 
There  is  every  probabiiity,  therefore,  that 
success  will  crown  this  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  construction  of  railways,  and 
will,  I  trust,  become  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  internal  improvements. 

M. 


Report  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson, and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  the 
honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New-  York  : 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  pa^e.) 

Transportation. 

The  reports  above  referred  to,  embrace 
4  semi-annual  accounts  for  transportation, 
and  one  tabular  view  of  transportation  for  6 
months  previous,  from  which  the  following; 
table  is  made. 

The  report  of  July,  1832,  contains  a  state- 
ment of  transportation  for  the  two  semi< 
annual  terms  preceding. 

In  the  tabular  account  of  given  by  the 
directors,  the  maintenance  of  way  and  rate, 
taxes  and  omnibusses  are  charged  to  trans- 
portation; but  in  the  following  table  these 
are  not  included,  as  it  is  the  design  to  ex- 
hibit the  cost  of  transportation  separate 
from  other  expenses ;  these  items  are 
given  in  the  table  of  directors'  reports,  with 
others,  but  are  separate  in  the  general  ac- 
count. 


^i 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tablb,  showing  the  cost  ©f  transportation  per  passage,  and  per  ton  of  merchandize,  for 
31  miles,  on  the  LiTcrpooi  and  Manchester  Railroad. 


Report  of  Jan., 
18J2. 


I 


Diaburaementa  in  the 
merchandize  depart- 
ment, consisting  of 
porterage,  salaries, 
carting,  stationary 
engine,  disburse- 
ments, <&c.  dec 

Disbursements  in  the 
ooachin^department, 
comprismg  porter- 
age, salaries,  repairs, 
&c.  dice 

Locomotive  power  ac- 
cotmt,  i>roporuoDed 
according  tot  be  nam- 
bar  of  trips  of  30 
miles  in  each  depart- 
ment ;  comprising  re- 
pairs of  engine,  wa- 
ges, coke,  &c 

Sundry  disbursements, 
proportioned  accord- 
ing to  receipts,  as  be- 
tween coachery  and 
merchandize,  com- 
prising police  and 
gate  establishment, 
and  general  office. . . 

Interest,  on  loans,  and 
chief  rents,  propor- 
tioned according  to 
tke  amount  of  profit 
in  each  department, 
calculated  exclusive- 
ly of  these  items  of 
oisbursement..... 


«.  d. 


Total  disbursements. 


0    7 


0    6^ 


0    U 


0    41 


1    7* 


8 

o 


g.  d. 


Report  of  July, 
1632. 


Report  of  Jan., 
1833. 


I 


t.  d. 


4    6f 


1  11 


0    3» 


0    i} 


J 

e 
2 


«.  d. 


4    0 


0    71 


0    7* 


0    2 


0    6i 


7    a>)  1  lU 


c 

c 


Oi 


*.  d. 


u 

« 

<-.S 

o-o 

c 

B 


s.  d. 


0    6i 


1    7t 


0    4 


0    8i 


6    7t 


0  I0« 


0     1# 


3    5 


!teport  of  July, 
1833. 


to 


c 

v. 

« 

a 
S 


«.  d. 


1    2i 


0    4i 


1  111 


0    ^ 


0    7 


.•i    5i 


0    9i 


1    0 


0    2 


0    5 


2    4J 


s.  d. 


Report  of  Jan. 
1834. 


c 

I 


«.  d. 


3    7* 


1    61 


0    2i 


0    6) 


6    Q\ 


0    9 


0    8» 


0    2i 


0    4i 


2    Ot 


I 

§ 


Average  of 
five  semi  annu- 
al staiemeuts. 


£ 


«.  d. 


«.  d. 


3    9« 


1    «i 


0    2f 


0    4f 


0    71 


0    9 


0    2 


5  llf! 

-> — 


0    5 


1  lit 


e 
a 
.c 

a 

e 


s.  d. 


3  lot 


1    4i 


0    21 


0    6i 


6     I 


Table,  showing  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  tons  of  merchandize,  passing 
the  whole  length  of  the  road ;  and  also  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  entire  trans, 
portation,  including  the  way  and  coal  business,  and  that  passing  the  whole  length  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road. 


Information,  where  obtained. 


Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  July,  1831,  for  6 
months,  ending  December 
31,1831 

Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, for  6  months,  ending 
30th  June,  1832 

Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  January,  1833, 
for  6  months,  ending  31st 
December,  1833 

Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  July,  1833,  for  6 
months,  ending  30th  June, 
1833 

Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  January,  1834, 
for  6  months,  ending  30th 
December,  1833 

Railroad  Journal,  vol.  3,  609, 
given  as  (acts  from  report  of 
directors  of  July,  1834,  for 
6  months,  ending  June  30th, 


1834. 


Passengers. 


No. 


174,122 


182,823 


171,421 


215,071 


244,326 


S 

B 


25,930 


21,95: 


23,744 


24,746 


27,345 


s. 


Merchandize. 


Total. 


•s, 

i 

■s 

bo 

s 


£. 


58,348 


40,044 


43,120 


44,190 


54,685 


150,770 


Tons. 


57,174 


61,995 


68,284 


69,806 


77,528 


£. 


21,841 


22,445 


22,277 


26,447 


27,357 


s 

a, 
'S 

I 


29,022 


30,436 


35,509 


38,149 


38,641 


44,014 


S 

m 

I 


49,025 


46,658 


484J78 


52,900 


56,350 


60,092 


5 

Q. 


X. 


89.809 


74,706 


80,902 


86,071 


97,234 


94,784 


Si 

©  « 

I 


28,048 


32,624 


33,171 


40,884 


o 
•a 


s 


£. 


40,78488  1. 83  to  1 


1.60     1 


1.67 


1.62      1 


l.TO     1 


S4,692l     1.57      1 


h*1^*)!l — ^^  ^^  ^  perceived  the  column  of  tons,  only  embracer  that  pusing  the  whote  kqgtb  of  the  road, 
wnue  the  rooeipta  and  expenses  on  transportation  include  the  way  bueinew 
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From  the  reports  of  the  directors  an 
their  statement  of  general  accounts,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  the  amount  of  repairs  of 
wagons  and  coaches,  includes  the  purchase 
of  new  ones  when  required,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  that  fail:  the  interest  ac- 
count IS  supposed  to  be  interest  on  cost  of 
locomotives,  engines,  coaches,  wagons,  &c.; 
there  is  no  other  item  that  embraces  the 
interest  on  the  outlay,  and  it  is  presumed 
this  id  intended.  There  is  a  charge  for 
carting  included  with  other  items,  and  from 
the  general  account  would  appear  to  be 
about  7d.  per  ton  :  we  have  not  deducted 
this  item,  for  the  reason  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  determine  exactly  what  it  amounted 
to ;  and  the  question  whether  the  interest 
account  included  the  total  interest  on  the 
outlay  for  the  transportation  department, 
with  such  allowance  as  would,  beyond 
what  was  included  in  repairs,  make  the 
necessary  renewals,  being  doubtful,  we 
have  thought  a  further  reason  for  leaving 
it  as  it  is.  The  table  cannot  however, 
be  far  from  the  proper  expense  of  transpor. 
tatioQ. 

For  Merchandize. 

The  lowest  cost  per  tonis  58.5d.=$I.Sl, 
or  per  mile,  4.22  cts. 

The  highest  cost  per  ton  is  7s.  '^.=^^l.^'2, 
or  per  mile,  5.55  cts. 

The  medium,  or  average  of  the   table,  is 
68.  Id. =$1.46,  or  per  mile,  4.70  cts. 
For  each  Passenger. 

The  lowest  cost  is  ls.7Jd.,  equal  to  $0.39  j, 
or  per  mile,  1.-28  cts. 

The  highest  cost  is  2s.  4Jd.,  equal  to 
$0.56  j,  or  per  mile,  1.82  cts. 

The  average  cost  is  Is.  HJd.,  equal  to 
$0.47^,  or  per  mile,  1.53  cts. 

The  second  table  contains  the  aggregates 
for  one  term  of  six  months  later  than  the 
above  table  :  it  does  not  appear  that  trans- 
portation was  lower  for  tiis  term  than 
previouslv,  but  on  the  contiary  is  confirma- 
tory of  the  above  average  results,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  based  on  three 
years'  experience. 

Having  ascertained  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  freight  to  our  standard  of  comparison ; 
a  level  road. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  expense  of  transportation  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  interesting. 
Comparison  of  Rates  of  Transportation. 

-   ■  i-ii 


^|6 

52| 


Prices  of  transportation  during  the 
years  1817,  1818.  1819.  by  teams. 
from  Albany  to   Buffalo,  (usual 

rates,  was  per  cwt ,) c.89.3  t58  60 

R.ntps  of  1835,  ^including  tolls) : 
By  Erie  Canal — For  Merchandize . .  3 .  95 

Flour 1.83 

Staves 0.97 

Salt 0.93 

Baltimore    and    Ohio    Railroad  — 

Downfreight 4 .0 

lip  "      6.0 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad 

— For  merchandize 7.5 

Hudson   river,    145    miles — Heavy 

goods,    (from     New-Vork    to 

Albany   10  cenU  per  100  lbs.  1.38 

IJght goods,  20      "  "  ••  2.76 

Provisions,  &c.  7    "  "   ..  0.96 

Lak?  Ontario — Merchandize,  (from 

Oswego  to  Lewiston.  146  miles,  . 

20  cU.  per  100  lbs.  all  kinds,). .  2.74  5  48 

Lake    Erie  —  Merchandize,    (from 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  19U  miles, 

23  cU.  per  100  lbs.)  for  llea^■y 

goods. .V. 2.42  4  84 

29   cts.    per    100    lb*,  for    light 

goods.?. 3.00  600 

We  shall  give  the  reniainder  of  the  Re* 
port, oxcpi  tiir.tR»>i»-«.  in  our  next  number* 


7  90 
3  66 

1  94 
1  86 

800 
12  00 

15  00 

2  76 
5  52 
1  92 
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Report  on  the  Progress  and  Present  State 
of  our  Knowledge  of  Hydraulics  as  a 
Branch  of  Engineering.      By    George 

t    Rennie,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &.c.  &.c.     Part  I. 
(Continued  from  number  3.) 

In  the  year  1801,  M.  Eytelwein,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  the  public  by  liis 
translation  of  M.  Dubuat's  work  into  Ger- 
man, Twith  important  additions  oi'hlfi  own,) 
published  a  valuable  conipendium  of  hy- 
draulics, entitled  *'  HandbucJi  der  Mechanik 
und  der  Hydraulik,"  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  following  rules : 

1.  That  when  water  flows  from  a  notch 
made  in  the  side  of  a  dam,  its  velocity  is  as 
the  square  of  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
water ;  that  is,  that  the  pressure  and  con- 
sequent height  are  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity, the  proportional  vi-locities  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Bossut. 

2.  That  the  contraction  of  the  lluid  vein 
from  a  simple  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  is  re. 
duced  to  0.64. 

3.  For  additional  pipes,  the  co  efficient  is 
0.65. 

4.  For  a  conical  tube,  similar  to  the  curve 
of  contraction,  0.9S. 

5.  For  the  whole  velocity  due  to  the 
height,  the  co-etficictit  by  its  square  must 
be  multiplied  by  S.04.'38. 

6.  For  an  orifice,  the  co-efficient  must  be 
multiplied  by  7.8. 

7.  For  wide  openings  in  bridges,  »<luice8, 
Stc,  by  6.9. 

8.  For  short  pipes,  6.6. 

9.  For  openings  in  sluices  without  side 
walls,  5.1. 

Of  the  twenty.four  chapters  into  which 
M.  Eytelwein's  work*  is  divided,  the 
seventh  is  the  most  important.  The  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  commenting  upon 
this  chapter,  says : 

"  The  simple  tlieorem  by  which  the  ve- 
locity of  a  river  is  determined,  appears  to 
be    the    most   valuable    of  M.  Eytelwein's 
improvements,     although     the     reasoning 
from    which    it   is    deduced    is    somewhat 
exceptionable.     Tlio   friction  is   nearly   as 
the   square   of   the    velocity,    not   because 
a  number  of  particles  proportional  to  the 
velocity  is   torn  asunder  in  a  time  propor- 
tionally short — for,  according  to  the  analo- 
gy   of  solid   bodies,  no   more  force  is  de- 
stroyed  by   friction   when   the   motion    is 
rapid,  than  when  slow — but  because,  when 
a  body  is  moving  in  lines  of  a  given  cur- 
vature, the   deflecting    forces    are    as  the 
vquares  of  the  velocities  ;  and  the  particles 
of  water  in  contact  with  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom must  be  deflecte<l,   in  consequence  of 
the   minute   irregularities  of  the  surfaces 
on  which  they   slide,   nearly  in  the   same 
curvilinear  path,   whatever  their    velocity 
may  be.     At  any  rate,  (he  continues,)  we 
may  safely  set  out    with   this    hypothesis, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  friction  is  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  friction 
is  nearly  the  same  at  all  depthsf  ;  for  Pro- 
fessor Robison  found  that  the  time  of  os- 
cillation of  the  fluid  in  a  bent  tube  was  not 
iticreased  by  increasing  the  pressure  against 
the  sides,  being  nearly  the  same  when  the 
principal  part  was  situated  horizontally,  as 
when  vertically.     The  friction   will,  how- 
ever, vary,  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  which  is  in  conuct  with  the  solid,  in 
proportion   to  the  whole   quantity  of  the 
lluid ;  that  is,   the  friction    for  any    given 
quantity  of  water  wiU  be  as  ilio  surface  of 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  river  ilireeilv 

•  See  Nicholson'^  translation  of  Eytelwein's  work. 

t  See  my  •*  Experimnnta  on  the  Friction  and  Re- 

•ijwnc©  of  fluids,"  Philoeophir.il  Transactions    for 


and  as  the  whole  quantity  in  the  river  in- 
versely ;  or,  supposing  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  to  be  spread  on  a  horizontal  sur- 
face equal  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  the  fric- 
tion is  inversely  as  the  height  at  which  the 
river  would  then  stand,  which  is  called  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth."*  It  is,  therefore, 
calculated  that  the  velocities  will  be  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  hydntulic  mean 
depth  and  the  fall,  or  jgths  of  the  velocity 
per  second. 

Professor  Robison  informs  us,  that  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Watt  on  a  canal 
eighteen  feet  wide  at  the  top,  seven  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  having  a 
fall  of  four  inches  per  mile,  the  velocities 
were  seventeen  inches  per  second  at  the 
surface,  fourteen  inches  per  second  in  the 
middle,  and  ten  inches  per  second  at  the 
bottom,  making  a  mean  velocity  of  four- 
teen inches  per  second  ;  then  finding  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  dividing  the 
area  of  the  section  by  the  perimeter,   we 

50 
have- — _,  or  29.13  inches  ;  and  the  fall  in 
20.6 

two  miles  being  eight  inches,  we  have 
n/C^  X  29.13)  =  I5.2ti,  for  the  mean  pro- 
portional Igths,  or  13.9  inches,  which  agrees 
very  nearly  with  Mr.  Watt's  velocity. 

The    Professor    has,  however,  deduced 
from  Dubuat's   elaborate   theories,    12.568 
inches.     But  this  simple   theorem   applies 
only  to  the  straight  and  equable  channels 
of  a  river.     In  a  curved  chknnel,  the  theo- 
rem  becomes  more  complicated  ;  and,  from 
observations  made  in  the  Po,  Arno,  Rhine, 
and   other  rivers,   there  appears  to  be  no 
general  rule    for  the  decrease   of  velocity 
going  dowijwards.     M.  Eytelwein  directs 
us  to  deduct,  from  the  superficial  velocity, 
Afs  for  every  foot  of  the  whole  depth.     Dr. 
Young  thinks  fjths  of  the  superficial   ve- 
locity sufficient.    According  to  Major  Ren- 
nell,  the  windings  of  the  riv«'r  Ganges,  in  a 
length  of  sixty  miles,  are  so  immerous  as 
to  reduce  thft  detlivity^  of  the  bed  to  four 
itiches  j)er  mOe,  jrtie  medium  rate  of  motion 
being  about  three  miles  per  hour,  so  that  a 
mean  hydraulic  depthof  thirty  feet,  juj  stated 
to  be  jds  of  the  velocity  per  second,  will  be 
4.47  feet,  or  three  miles  per  hour.     Again, 
the  river,  when  full,  has  thrice  the  volume 
of  water  in  it,  and  its  motion  is  also  accele- 
rated in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3  ;  and,  as- 
suming    the    hydraulic   mean  depth   to   be 
doubled  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,   the 
velocity  will  be  increased  in  the   ratio  of  7 
to  5 ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  surface   is 
probably  increased  also,  and  consequently 
produces  a  further  velocity  of  from   1.4  to 
1.7.     M.  Eytelwein  agrees  with  Gennete,f 
that  a  river  may  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
water  of  another  river,  equal  in  magnitude 
to   itself,  without   producing  any   sensible 
elevation   in   its   surface.      This   apparent 
paradox  Gennete  pretends   to  prove  by  ex- 
periments, from  observing  that  the  Danube 
absorbs  the  Inn,  and  the  Rbine  the  Mayne, 
rivers  ;  but  the  author  evidently  has  not  at- 
tended to  the  fact,  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  junction  of  rivers  in  marshes  and  fenny 
countries — the  various  rivers   which  run 
through  the  Pontine,  and  other  marshes,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Cambridgeshire  and   Lincoln- 
shire, in  this  country ;  hence,  the  familiar 
expression  of  the  waters  being  overridden, 
is  founded  in  facts  continually  observed  in 
these  districts.    "We  have  also  the  experi- 
ments of  BruningfB,  in  the  "Architecture  Hy- 
draulique  Generale  de  Wipbeking,"    Wat- 
mann's  "  Memoires  sur  I'Art  de  eonstruire 


*  S«e  Nicljolaon's  Journal  for  1802,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31. 
t  Experieroea  sur  le  Cours  des  Fl^uves,  on  Ix-Ure 
a  un  Magiiirat  Hollandaia,  par  M.  Gennete.    Paris, 
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les  Cauaux,"  and  Funk  "  Sur  rArchitecture 
Hydraulique  Generale,"  which  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  co-efficients  under  different 
circumstances,  from  velocities  of  jths  to 
7i  feet,  and  of  transverse  sections,  from  '  to 
l9l35  square  feet.  The  experiments  of 
Dubuat  were  made  on  the  canal  of  Jard, 
and  the  river  Hayne  ;  those  of  Brunings,  ui 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  Ifrel ;  atid  those 
of  Watmanu,  in  the  drains  near  Cu.xhaven. 

M.  Eytelwein's  paper  contains  formule^ 
for  the  contraction  of  fluid  veins  through 
orifices,*  and  the  resistances  of  fluids  pass, 
ing  through  pipes,  and  beds  of  canals  and 
rivers,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Cou- 
plet, Michelotti,  Bossut,  Venturi,  Dubuat,. 
Watniann,  Brunings,  Funk,  and  Bidone. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  "  Handboch,"' 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  simplify,  near- 
ly in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of 
rivers,  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  water 
m  pipes,  observing  that  the  head  of  water 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  pro- 
duce velocity,  the  other  to  overcome  the 
friction  ;  ai*d  that  the  height  must  be  as  the 
length  and  circumference  of  the  section  of 
the  pipe  directly,  or  as  the  diameter,  and  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  section,  or  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter. 

In  the  allowance  for  flexure,  the  product 
of  its  square,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the 
sines  of  the  several  angles  of  inflection,  and 
then  by  .0038,  will  give  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
occasioned  by  tlje  angles,  and  deducting  this 
height  from  the  height  corresponding  to  the 
velocity,  will  give  the  corrected  velocity.f 

M.  Eytelwein  investigates,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  experimentally,  the  discharge  of 
water  by  compound  pipes,  the  motions  of 
jets,  and  their  impulses  against  plane  and 
)t»iique  surfaces,  as  in  water  wheels,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure must  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  gene- 
rating column,  as  deduced  from  the  experi- 
meuLs  of  Dossut  and  Langsdortl ;  and  in 
the  case  ot  oblique  surfaces,  the  efTect'is 
stated  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  ;  but  for  motions  in 
open  water,  about  jths  of  the  diflferenco 
of  the  sine  from  the  radius  must  be  add- 
ed to  this  square. 

The  author  is  evidently  wrong  in  calsu- 
lating  upon  impulse  as  forming  part  of  the 
motion  of  overshot  wheels  ;  but  his  theory, 
that  the  perimeter  of  a  water  wheel  should 
move  with  half  the  velocity  of  a  given 
stream,  to  produce  a  nniximum  effect, 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  experiments  of 
Smealon,  and  others. J   ^  ^ 


*  "Reclicrches  sur  le  Mouvement  de  I'Eau,  en 
ayant  egard  a  la  Contraction  qui  a  lieu  au  Passage 
par  Divers  Orifices,  el  a  la  Resistance  qui  retard  le 
Mouvement,  le  long  des  Parois  de«  Vases;  par  M. 
Eytelwein." — Meraoires  de  J'Academie  de  Berlin, 
l»li  and  1815. 

t  lleuce,  if/  denote  the  height  tlue  to  the  fnction, 

d=  the  iliaineter  ofthe  pipe,  W 

n  =::  ;t  cuiistaut  quantity,  WW 

£_'  auilV2=/jl. 
d  a  I 

But  the  height  employed  in  overcoming  therriclion  corres- 
poiiild  lo  the  ditterence  between  the  .ictuni  velocity  and 

tlir.  actual  hciglit ;  that  ii,  f=h  —  _.    where  b  is  the  co- 

A2>  .     • 

efficient  Tor  finding  Uic  velocity  from  the  hel^lit. 

Hence  we  have,  w 


wc  slinll  have, 


/=  V2 


and  V  =  ^- 


ab.,  I  ^      ab2l-i-4    ' 

■*  » 

.Now  Dubuat  found  h  to  be  6.6,  and  a  b2  was  tuund  to  lie 
O.UMI,  particularly  when  the  velocity  is  between  six  and 
twenty-lour  iiiclKs  per  second.    Uonce  wc  have. 


V2=. 


43.r,dh 


orV 


^\t  +  47d) 


or  more  aci 


0*.3I1  l  +  d 

curiitely,     V  =  50  y/ (      ^*      \ 
^  \l  +  50dj 
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t    The  author  of  this  paper  has  niade  a  great  many 
experiments  on  {the  maximum  effect  of  water  wheels  i 
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Tbe  author  concludes  his  highly  inter- 
esting work  by  examining  the  effects  of 
air,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, including  its  impulse  against  plane 
surfaces,  on  syi^ions  and  pumps  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  horizontal  and  inclined 
helices,  bucket  wheels,  throwing  wheels, 
«nd,  lastly,  on  instruments  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  streams  of  water.  A  very 
detailed  account  of  the  work  was  given  m 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Young.  But  it  is  due  to  MM.  Du- 
buat  and  Prony  to  state,  that  M.  Eytelwein 
has  exactly  followed  the  steps  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Motion  of 
Water  in  Open  Channels." 

[To  be  continued.] 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Gun  with  a  Revolving  Breech  —  Simple 
Mode  of  Increasing  the  Tractive  Power 
on  Roads — Relief-wheels  for  Common 
Road  Sleam-Carriages. 

Sir:  The  following  matters  are  sub- 
mitted for  insertion  in  your  truly  valua- 
ble publication,  should  you  deem  them 
deserving  a  place  in  it. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Carey, 
Rector  of  Donoughmore. 

1.  The  first  invention  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention  is  a  gun  with  a  re- 

■  i  volving  breech,  containing  seven  cham- 

I  hers,  brought  in  succession  into  position, 

by  the  single  movement  of  elevating  the 
hammer.  I  sent  it  to  the  exhibition  of 
Irish  Manufactures  and  Inventions,  held 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  May, 
1834,  where  it  still  remains.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Packet, 
of  the  22d  of  May :  "  In  our  last  notice 
of  this  exhibition  we  described  a  gun 
with  a  revolving  breech,  capable  of  being 
discharged  seven  successive  times  wifhin 
a  space  of  from  25  to  30  seconds ;  we 
have  just  learned  that  the  inventor  is  a 
clergyman,  living  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  that  the  gun  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  town  of  Clonmell."  I  would 
here  observe,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  military  persons  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  above  invention  would  apply 
with  great  effect  to  cannon.* 

2.  I  would  in  the  next  place  submit  a 
project  directed  to  the  increase  of  power 
applied  to  draught. 

The  means  which  I  would  suggest  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  are  a  new 
formation  of  road,  by  which  wheels  of 
any  diameter,  that  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  use,  are  rendered  applicable 
to  draught,  without  destroying  the  proper 
directi(m  of  the  line  of  traction.  I  pro- 
pose  to  give  what  I  shall  term  the  powerr 
road  (or  that  on  which  the  power  moves, 
whether  it  be  steam  or  otherwise,)  an 
elevation  above  the  waggon-road  (or  that 
on  which  the  train  of  carriages  moves,) 
proportioned   to   the    magnitude   of  the 

bot  the  recent  experiments  of  the  Franklin  Institu- 
tion, nuide  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  now  in 
the  course  of  trial,  eclipse  every  thing  that  has  yet 
been  effected  on  this  subject.  See  also  Poncelet, 
"  M«moi(e  aar  lea  Rones  Hydrauliques,"  and  "  Aubea 
Coiirbes  par  dewous,  &c."  1827. 

•  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  our  worthy 
correspondent  a  more  particular  deacription  of  this 
ingenious  invention.  A  drawing  is  atso  very  desira- 
ble.-[ED.  M.  M.I 


wheels  which  it  may  be  found  most  ad- 
vantageous to  use.  Assuming  that  the 
power  attained  from  the  application  of 
wheels  of  different  magnitudes,  moving 
on  ordinary  roads,  varies  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  their  scmi-diameters,  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  feet  in  the  powcr.road  would 
double  the  power,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
render  applicable  wheels  of  double  the 
diameter  that  would  apply  with  effect  on 
an  ordinary  road.  I  am  aware  the  ad- 
vantage obtained  on  a  railroad,  by  the 
application  of  this  principle,  is  not  so 
considerable  ;  I  calculate  that  the  com- 
parative powers  of  wheels  of  different 
magnitude,  on  a  railraad,  vary  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
wheels.  An  obvious  advantage,  exclu- 
sive of  the  increase  of  power;  resulting 
from  the  above  construction  of  road, 
would  be  its  rendering  an  upset  impossi- 
ble. \.  ■ 

3.  The  ne.xt  project  I  would  submit  is 
directed    to    obviate    an     inconvenience 
(much  dwelt  on  in  a  late  number  of  your 
publication,)  resulting  to   carriages   im- 
pelled by  steam,  and  moving  on  common 
turnpike.roads,   from  the    inequalities  or 
ruts  of  unavoidable  occasional  occurrence 
in  roads  composed  of  ordinary  materials. 
I  would  have  each  axle    furnished   with 
two  wheels    additional,   and  exterior  to 
the  main  wheels,  and  of  somewhat  smaller 
diameter.     These  additional  1  shall  term 
relief-wheels.     The   effect  of  this   con- 
trivance  must,  I   conceive  it  is  obvious, 
be,    to    relieve   the   carriage   from    any 
shock   from  inequalities  in  the  road,  ex- 
cept when  a  depression  or  rut  presents 
itself  at    the   same    moment    to    a    main 
wheel    and   corresponding    relief.wheel, 
which,  it  is  obvious,  except  en  roads   in 
total  disrepair,   would   be  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence. 

I  beg  to  apologise  for  the  extent  to 
which  this  commimication  reaches,  and 
am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C. 

Donoughmore  Glebe,  Clonmell, 
25th  Jan.,  1835. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

List  of  American  Patents  which  issued  in 
September,  1834. 

1.  For  a  Perpetual  Shoe  Bench;  Sa- 
muel Haynes,  Maiden,  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  September  1. 

2.  For  an  improvement  in  navigation, 
called  the  Cylinder  Boat ;  Amos  Kendall, 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
September  2. 

3.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine ;  Israel 
Lukens,  Upper  Dublin,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  September  2. 

4.  For  an  improvement  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
called  the  Steam  Baker ;  Charles  F.  Wil- 
cox, Springfield,  Hampden  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, September  3. 

5.  For  machinery  for  Cutting  Crackers ; 
Lucius  Kirtland,  New  Haven,  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  September  4. 

6.  For  an  improved  press,  for  Pressing 
Cheese  ;  Elijah  Barnes,  North  Brookfield, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 5. 


7.  For  a  machine  for  Hulling  Barley  ; 
Henry  Handschey,  Bridgeville,  Muskiu- 
gum  county,  Ohio,  September  5. 

8.  For  Wheels  for  Carriages,  &c. ; 
Barney  Ruggles,  Warsaw,  Genesee  coun- 
ty,  New-York,  September  8. 

9.  For  a  Shoe  for  Mill  Cans  ;  James 
Dennis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

10.  For  a  Circular  Saw  Mill  ;  John 
Penman,  Charlotte,  Muhlenburg  county, 
North  Carolina,  September  9. 

11.  For  Lessening  Friction,  by  friction 
rollers ;  Isaac  Clowes,  Norfolk,  Norfolk 
county,  Virginia,  September  9. 

12.  For  improvements  in  Locomotive 
Engines  and  Cars,  for  Railroads ;  Mat- 
thias W.  Baldwin,  Engineer,  Philadel- 
phia, September  10. 

13.  For  a  Brick  Machine  ;  Cyrus  Cha- 
ney.  North  Prospect,  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  September  11. 

14.  For  a  Stove  ;  James  Wilson,  city 
of  New. York,  September  12. 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Horse 
Collar  Block  ;  Dyer  Cleaveland,  Owego, 
Tioga  county,  New- York,  September  13. 

16.  For  a  Relief  Bedstead,  for  the  use 
of    invalids ;     David     Anthony,    Adams, 

I  Berkshire    county,    Massachusetts,    Sep- 
tember 13. 

17.  For  a  new  Material  for  Stuffing 
Mattresses ;  Elias  Howe,  Cambridge, 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 13. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Water  Cisterns ;  Obadiah 
Parker,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county, 
New- York,  September  15. 

19.  For  con  improved  Re-action  Water 
Wheel ;  John  L.  St.  John,  Canajoharie, 
Montgomery  county.  New- York,  Septem- 
ber 16. 

20.  For  a  Handling  Machine,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  Leather; 
William  G.  Waterman,  Sullivan,  Madison 
county,  New-York,  September  16. 

21.  For  an  improvement  in  the  form 
and  construction  of  Gridirons;  Fenner 
Bush,  and  Linus  Pratt,  Meriden,  New-Ha- 
ven county,  Connecticut.  First  patented 
July  2l8t,  1832.  Patent  surrendered,  and 
re-issued  upon  an  amended  specification, 
September  17. 

22.  For  a  Straw  Cutter ;  Nimrod  Mur- 
phrie,  Nashville,  Davidson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, September  17. 

23.  For  Sun  Dials  of  Cast  Iron;  He- 
man  M'CIuer,  Hamburg,  Erie  county, 
New-York,  September  17. 

24.  For  a  Horse  Power ;  Sewall  Glea- 
son,  Westville,  Franklin  county,  New- 
York,  September  19. 

25.  ForaRotary  Steam  Engine  •  Wil- 
liam Sutton,  Geneva,  Ontario  county, 
New-York,  September  18. 

2f).  For  a  Churn ;  Adna  L.  Norcross, 
Hallowell,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  Sep- 
tember 10. 

27.  For  Shears  for  Cutting  Metal; 
George  Christian,  Mentz,  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, New-York,  September  20. 

28.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Forcing 
Pump  ;  James  D.  Egbert,  Lansing,  Tomp- 
kins  county,  New- York,  September  22. 

2D.  For    H    H'lrsc    Power  i    SilvaniM 
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Leonard,    Hampton,    Penobscot   county, 
Maine,  September  23. 

30.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Cast 
Iron  Fireplace  ;  Ansel  Hayward,  Easton, 
Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber  25. 

31.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Dress 
of  Mill  Stones ;  Isaac  W.  Elmore,  Ly- 
ons, Wayne  county,  New-York,  Septem- 
ber  25. 

32.  For  a  machine  for  Thrashing  and 
Cleaning  Grain,  and  for  Shelling  Corn  ; 
David  Knauer,  East  Nantmeal,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  25. 

33.  For  a  Centripetal  Power  Press  ; 
Eliphalet  S.  Scripture,  Cazenovia,  Ma- 
dison county,  New-York,  September  26. 
[See  page  157,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer.] 

34.  For  Water  Wheels;  Caret  H. 
Heermance,  Coxsackie,  Greene  county, 
New- York,  September  30. 

35.  For  an  improvement  in  Stoves  for 
Burning  Anthracite;  William  A.  Hopkins, 
city  of  New-York,  September  .30. 

36.  For  a  Tin  Baker ;  Josiali  St.  John, 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York, 
September  30. 

ROTART    STEAM    ENGINE. 

The  following  inquiries  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  N.  Felt,  who  has  recently 
substituted  one  of  Avery's  Rotaries,  for  a 
common  high  prsssure  piston  engine,  in  bis 
saw-mill,  in  Clay,  to  which  the  answer  an- 
nexed has  been  furnished.  We  recommend 
the  correspondeuce  to  the  attention  of  ma- 
chinists. 

We  extract  tlie  inquiries  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  F.  from  E.  Ljnds  &  Son. 

"  Ist.  Have  you  made  any  alterations  in 
your  boiler,  in  ai\y  form  or  manner,  since 
putting  the  rotary  in  use,  so  as  to  afford 
more  steam  with  leas  ftiel  1 

•'  2d.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  to  perform  an  equal  amount 
of  labor  with  either  of  the  engines  ?  If  bo, 
which  requires  the  least,  and  what  is  the 
difierence  in  the  quantity  used  ? 

"  3d.  Does  the  rotary  engine  do  more  or 
less  work,  in  the  same  time,  than  the  piston 
engine  1  What  is  the  amount  of  diifereuce  ? 

"  4th.  Which  engine  do  you  conceive  to 
be  the  most  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
in  its  application  to  any  mechanical  purpose 
the  most  natural  ?  Also,  which  is  kept  in 
repair  with  the  least  expense  ? 

"  5th.  If  you  were  to  put  another  mill  into 
operation,  which  engine  would  you  prefer ; 
and  which  do  you  think  the  most  valuable 
for  any  mechanical  purposes  V 

From  Mr.  Felt,  to  Messrs.  Lynds. 

"  Clay,  May  1,  1835. 

"  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  pleasure  I  com- 
ply with  your  request  in  giving  my  opinion 
(founded  upon  practice  and  short  experi- 
ence.) in  relation  to  the  difference  between 
the  former  High  Pressure  and  Avery's  Pa- 
tent Rotary  Engine,  which  I  now  have  in 
operation  in  my  saw.uiill. 

"  In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  would 
say  I  have  made  no  alteration  in  my  boilers 
or  arches. 

••  3d.  As  to  the  amount  of  Aiel  required,  I 
am  not  able  to  answer  precisely,  but  am  sure 
the  rotary  does  not  require  more  ihan  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  to  put  it  in  operation  the 
piston  engine  required. 

"  As  to  the  amount  of  business  performed, 
the  rotary  will  do  doubh;  the  amount  of  ths 
pinlott  engine  in  the  enrac  lijuv.    8o  fkr  m  I 


am  acquainted  with  the  two  engines,  I  con- 
sider the  rotary  the  most  simple  in  its  con- 
struction and  application  to  mechanical  pur- 
;)o.ses,  and  I  think  is  kept  in  order  with  the 
east  expense.  With  the  experience  I  have 
with  the  two  engines,  I  should  prefer  the 
rotary  for  any  mechanical  purposes  what- 
ever. **  Respectfully  yours, 

"NoRRis  Felt. 
"  Elam  Lynds  &  Son." 


Brookltn — Our  Sister  City. — The  Brooklyn 
Evening  Advertiser  contains  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

The  public  exercises  of  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum 
were  closed  for  the  season  on  Friday  evening.  A 
lecture  on  the  Improvement  of  Brooklyn,  was  given 
by  Major  I^onglass,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
advantages  with  wliich  we  have  been  favored  by 
nature  and  circumstances,  especially  as  to  location, 
prospect,  &C. — advantages  wliich,  if  early  improved, 
and  on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale,  would  make 
this  the  most  s]>lendcd  and  attractive  city  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  tlie  world ;  but  which,  if  neg- 
lected, m.iy  compel  us  to  take  the  pluce  of  humble 
mcdiociily,  or  perhaps  debasement.  Several  par- 
ticulars were  eniunerated,  which  deserved  imme- 
diate attention  ;  amongwhichwasa  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  City  Plot.  On  this,  the  lecturer  said 
depended  convenience,  health,  and  beauty.  A 
brief  view  of  the  original  plan,  subsequent  altera- 
tions, and  present  arrangement  of  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cities  was  given,  p.irticularly  Paris,  which 
at  first  occupied  only  the  island  u]x>n  which  the 
Cathedral  now  stands;  and  it  was  thence  argued 
tliMt  a  jiredalerrr.inetl  plan,  if  prop<'.rly  matured, 
was  pref<;rablc,  even  on  the  score  tif  economy,  to 
one  that  should  be  subjected  to  the  particular  inter- 
ests or  caprice  that  might  prevail  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  same  exer- 
cise of  authority  and  anioimt  of  expenditure 
wliicli  were  required  to  bring  the  plan  of  Paris  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection,  would  luu-dly  be 
submitted  to  in  this  country.  A  fixed  adherenrv 
to  straight  lines,  it  was  contended,  was  opposed  to 
convenience,  economy  and  gt)od  taste.  The  city 
of  Pliiladelphia  was  Instanced  ;  a  part  of  Market 
street  was  the  ^eat  centre  of  business,  with  re- 
spect to  which,  Fairmount  and  Kensington  were 
situated  di^j^onalty.  Suppose,  according  to  the 
present  recta ngufair  Arrangements  of  the  streets, 
300  horses  are  requived  to  be  employed  in  trans- 
portation between  the  centre  of  business  and  the 
two  places  named,  one  third  of  the  number  might 
be  dispensed  with  if  the  conununication  were  cor- 
rect. The  preservation  of  elevations  and  depres- 
sions was  urged  as  indispeiisible  l>oth  to  health 
and  beauty.  Tht^  present  dead  level  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  often  spoken  of  by  foreigners  and 
others  as  a  great  defect,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
made  to  believe  that  elevations  once  existed,  and 
that  they  were  all  given  to  the  destroyer.  The 
proper  graduation  of  streets,  the  laying  out  sites 
for  the  public  buildings  and  public  walks,  the  ne- 
cessary damage,  kc,  were  successively  touched 
upon,  and  due  attention  to  them  urged.  The  im- 
IMovements  of  tlie  Heights,  which  had  became 
almost  as  noted  as  tlie  famed  Clifls  of  Dover,  or 
(the  lecturer  was  about  to  s;iy)  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  was  considered  the  first  object  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  ;  all  the  projected  plans  for 
regulating  and  beautifying  these  grounds,  to  which 
reference  was  made  m  this  paper  a  few  days 
since,  was  briefly  explained.  Our  external  inter- 
course was  next  ad  vertetl  to.  A  direct  conmiuni- 
cation,  with  Boston,  by  means  of  a  railroid  across 
the  Island,  and  with  Pkilatlelpkia,  by  means  of 
steamboats,  &c.,  was  deemed  feasible  and  of  much 
imiM)rtance.  The  intercourse  witli  New  York  it 
was  thought,  would  soon  render  necessary  some 
other  facilities  of  jiassage  than  the  ferries  aflbrded. 
It  was  even  now  often  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  aged,  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  boats,  and  of  Se  avenues 
leading  to  them.  A  bridge  across  fhe  river  Iiad 
been  at  one  tune  in  contemplMiiim,  but  (the  lectu- 
rer said)  from  the  attention  which  he  liad  given 
to  the  subject,  he  was  convinced,  that  though  such 
a  piojert  might  not  be  impracticable,  it  could  not 
Ije  undertaken  to  any  goon  pur]x»sc.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  sayinj,',  however,  that  a  safe  and  easy 
communication,  by  means  of  an  arch,  or  tunnel  (if 
wc  mistake  not,)  wa«  not  only  po«ibI«,  but  pcr- 
£Mily  ftuMti 


The  Erie  Canal. — The  following  important 
act  was  passod  by  the  late  Legislature,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Canal  Board,  with  reference  to  the  gigan- 
tic work  therein  contemplated,  is  advertised  for  the 
30th  June : — 

An  Act  in  relation  to  tlie  Erie  Canal,  passed 
May  1 1,  1835. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  o/.\eio  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  ^issembly,  do  enact  asfoUows  : 

§  1.  The  cnnal  commissioners  arc  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  enlarge  and  unprove  the  Eric 
Canal,  and  construct  a  double  set  of  locks  therein, 
as  soon  as  the  canal  board  may  be  of  opinion  that 
the  public  interest  requires  such  improvement. 

§  2.  The  dimensions  to  which  the  canal  and 
locks  shall  be  enlarged  shall  be  detemiined  by  the 
canal  board. 

§  3.  In  passing  cities  or  villages  and  at  otlier  pla- 
ces, an  independent  canal  may  be  constructed  in- 
stead of  enlarging  the  present  works,  if  the  canal 
board  shall  decide  that  the  public  interef  ts  will  be 
thereby  promoted.  In  all  cases,  regard  shall  be 
h  id  in  the  location,  to  the  rehnquishment  of  dama- 
ges, and  to  gifts,  grants  and  donations ;  but  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  board  to 
abandon  the  present  canal  through  cities  or  villa- 
ges, where  an  independent  canul  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers to  alter  and  arrange  the  present  feeders,  and  to 
construct  such  additional  feeders  and  other  works 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  supplying  the  en- 
larged canal  with  water. 

§  5.  In  the  construction  of  the  several  works  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  the  canal  commissioners  sliall 
have  and  excfcise  all  the  powers  amd  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  ninth  title  of  chapter  ninth 
of  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes :  And  the 
said  ninth  title,,so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable,  shall 
apply  to  the  works  hereby  authorized. 

§  6.  The  cost  of  constructing,  completing,  and 
maintaining  the  works  authorised  by  this  act,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  out 
of  any  moneys  which  may  be  on  hand  belonging 
ij  the  Erie  and  Champlaiii  canal  fund ;  but  the  ac- 
counts and  expenditures  under  this  act  shall  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  accounts  and  expen- 
ditures for  Uie  ordinary  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  Erie  cmaL 

§  7.  The  cigteh  eectioa  of  the  act  entitled  "an 
act  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  canals 
of  this  state,''  pws«d  May  6,  1834,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

§  8.  The  conunissioners  shall  report  to  the 
legislature  their  proceedines  under  this  act,  with- 
in tliirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  each  ses- 
sion. 

§  9.  After  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven,  the  expenditiu'es  by  virtue 
of  this  act  shall  be  so  hmited  as  to  leave  from  the 
canal  revenues  without  reference  to  auction  and 
salt  duties,  an  annual  income  to  tlie  State  of  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over  and 
above  all  ordinary  repairs  and  expenditures  on  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

§  10.  No  further  expenditures  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  tqe  provijions  of  this  act  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  construct  the  additional  locks  and  works 
connected  therewith,  to  enlarge  ihe  ciuial  in  the 
vicinity  of  said  locks,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  tlie  jiassage  of  boats  through  the  same, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  sucli  lands  and  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  such  claims  for  damages,  as  the 
commissioners  niny  deem  it  expedient  to  secure, 
and  extingni-:'',  ;!ntil  a  sufficeint  sum  shall  have 
been  collccu  J  suid  invested  from  the  canal  rev- 
enues fully  to  discharge  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal  debt. 

§  11.  This  act  sliiedl  take  effect  on  the  passage 
thereof. 


{From  the  .ilbany  Journal  of  last  evening.]     ,,.  _ 

Canal  Boat  Sunk. — A  canal  boat  beionging^  to 
the  Troy  and  Erie  line,  with  thirty-five  tons  x)f  mer- 
chandise, was  last  week,  by  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, sunk;  a  few  miles  west  of  Schenectady^  Much 
of  the  freight  being  of  a  perishable  character,  (he 
loss,  we  regret  to  learn,  will  be  considenlble.  It  is 
fortuni\t.e,  however,  for  those  who  owned  the  goods, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  line  which  shipped  them, 
are  abundantly  res]X)neibJe,  and  will  piay  the  en- 
tire loss  ussoon  as  the  amount  shall  hftVo  bech  as* 
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Long  Island  Railroad.— We  Iciirn  tliat  near- 
ly tUH>  miUUms  of  Dollars  were  subscribed  for  the 
Stock  of  this  Company,  being  an  excess  of  half  a 
niiliion  over  the  capital.  The  books  vrere  also 
opened  in  Kings,  aueens  and  Suffolk  counties, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  half  a  million 
more  of  Stock  will  be  subscribed.  It  is  certain 
therefore,  we  presume,  that  this- work  will  be 
speedily  completed. , 


Auburn  and  Stracusk  Railroad.— Extract  of 
a  letter  from  Auburn,  dated  May  6:— 

"  Yesterday  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Johiwon,  returned 
here,  and  is  very  favorably  impressed  from  the  ex- 
periment made  in  running  the  first  line.  He  made 
ihe  distanae  26  1-2  miles— at  no  place  a  declivity 
pfmorethanSl  feet  to  the  mile.  The  ground  is 
feasible  and  the  surface  favorable  the  whole  djs- 
tiince  and  the  work  can  be  accomplished  at  a  less 
expense  per  mile,  than  the  Uticiv  and  Schenectady 
Railroad.  You  arc  aware  tliat  this  is  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  great  railrosid  which  will  be  continued 
frtwn  Utica  to  Lake  Erie,  but  you  may  not  know, 
that  the  cliarter  confers  the  privilege  of  transport- 
ind  goods,  as  well  as  passengers." 

Buffalo  and  Dunkirk. — On  the  8th  of  April, 
Dunkirk,  the  proposed  termination  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  was  free  from  ice.  On 
the  8th  of  May  only,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annex- 
ed article  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  Advertiser  of 
that  date,  was  the  Buffalo  harbor  free  from  ice. 
A  difference  of  one  month  ! 

[Prvm  the  Buffalo  Commercial  ^Idcertiser.] 

Our  Marine  List  affords  a  gratifying  evidence, 
tliat  the  siege  has  at  last  been  raised  which  has  for 
months  so  effectually  embargoed  our  steamboats, 
brigs,  schooners,  &.c  Last  evening,  the  steamlwat 
Ohio  made  a  demonstration  against  the  besi  eging 
enemy,  and  ascertained  the  pra'-ticability  of  a  pas- 
sage, and  this  forenoon  a  gallant  squadron  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  sail,  left  port  in  fine  style, 
before  an  easterly  breeze. 

Several  arrivals  have  already  been  made,  and 
we  may  expect  a  fleet  of  tlie  canvassed  winged 
messengers  of  commerce,  with  the  first  /avorable 
wind. 

Erie  Canal. — We  underst^ind  tktA  about  two 
hundred  boats  have  been  detained  for  a  day  or  so, 
at  a  section  of  the  Canal  about  eigfit  miles  east  of 
Lockport,  in  consequence  o{  the  water  having  been 
drawn  off  from  that  portion  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king i-epairs  at  a  spot  where  a  breach  was  appre- 
hended. We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  airived 
this  mornuig  from  Lockport,  that  the  Superinten- 
dent stated  the  repairs  would  be  completed  to- 
night, and  the  water  again  be  let  in  to-morrow 
morning. 


[fV<mi  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Mvertiser,  .May  7th.] 
The  steamboat  Sandusky,  which  started  from 
the  landing  at  Black  Rock  yesterday,  on  her  re- 
turn trip  to  Detroit,  was  surrounded  by  the  float- 
ing ice  m  the  river,  and  finding  herself  unable  to 
force  her  way  against  the  overwhehning  power  of 
the  descending  masses,  was  carried  down  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Grand  Island,  where  she  brought  up, 
with  the  loss  of  both  anchors.  She  last  evening 
Droceeded  on  her  way  up  the  Lake. 


»1  Bull  Fight  with  Steam. — A  few  days  since,  as 
the  locomotive  steam  engine  was  passing  along  the 
Columbia  Railroi\d,  the  engineer  espied  a  noble 
bull  driving  across  the  field,  appareiuly  to  give 
battle  to  the  machine.  He  was  coming  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  his  tail  stuck  ri^ht  into  the  air,  and 
his  head  down,  as  if  for  immediate  attack.  As  the 
bull  errant  rushed  onwnrd,  the  director  checked  the 
car,  and  received  the  blow  upon  the  front  wheel. — 
The  animal  recoiled  several  steps — the  puffing  of 
the  steam  pipe  .seemed  to  challenge  hun  to  a  second 
onset,  and  aax  iie  cune,  bellowing  and  tearing  up 
the  «u  th,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  forth 
baneful  fire.  The  engineer  thought  that  his  safety 
consisted  in  m  i.vinij— he  therefore  put  on  the  whole 
vT^^  u^  ^''*'  a<-«iunuiated  steam,  and  the  car  siiirted 
like  the  wiinl.  The  enraged  beast  stntck  short  of 
his  sum,  he  inissed  his  footinef,  a»d  rolled  doWn  a 
high  embankment,  to  the  infinite  gratification  of 
t.iosewho  ha,^  Watched  his  behaviour,  and  to  the 
g.or^  of  t"i-3  englnaer,— (U.  S-  GweHe.J 


Steam  Engines. — Among  the  contracts  which  Mr. 
Philips,  one  of  our  Engine  builders,  is  now  filling, 
(s  lys  the  Wheeling  Gazette)  is  one  from  Cherau, 
South  Caroliiia,  for  an  engine  to  lie  used  on  the  Pee 
Dee  rircr.  What  a  train  of  thought  is  here  opened 
to  the  mind ; — a  town  in  the  West,  which  a  few 
years  ago  contained  but  a  liAiidfal  of  inhabitants, 
now  furnishing  steam  engines  to  the  southernmost 
parts  of  this  wide  union !  The  one  spoken  of  c;in 
be  sent  to  its  place  of  destination  either  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  or  Baltimore.  If  by  tlie  former,  the 
freight  will  be  half  a  cent  per  pound — insurance 
one  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  if  by  Baltimore,  it  will 
be  taken  from  here  in  wagons  on  the  national  road, 
at  a  charge  of  one  cent  per  jjound — no  insuranc*-. 
The  whole  cost  of  delivering  it  in  Cherau,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  400  dollars,  making  the  cost  of 
the  engine  Uiere  about  four  tlious:iiid,  and  s;iving 
to  its  owners  from  500  to  1000  doll  irs  over  one  olv 
tained  from  the  Atlantic  workshojis. 


Steamers  to  A'eio  York. — We  understand  that 
Dr.  Church,  of  this  town,  has  recently  proceeded 
to  Liverpool  with  iiKjdcls  of  his  ensrinc  and  boiler, 
for  the  purpose  of  subuiitling  tliein  to  .several  emi- 
nent practical  engineers  of  that  place  ;  and  wu  are 
informed  that  so  decided  is  the  opinion  then;  of 
their  applicability  to  marine  purposes,  that  a  com- 
pany is  in  course  of  fonnation  to  tsUiblish  a  line  of 
steam  packets,  to  be  worked  by  thein  between 
that  port  and  New  York,  :nid  that  it  is  confidently 
expected  the  pissage  will  l>e  made  in  tea  or  twelve 
days. — [Birnunghaiii  Gaz.J 

Improvements  in  Greece. — An  iron  Railway  has 
been  contracted  for,  by  the  Greek  government, 
with  the  banker  Feraldi,  to  run  fmm  Athens  to 
the  Pii-Eeus.     Shade  of  Thcmistocles,  look  down  ! 


^eto  Invention. — Capt.  E.  Larkin  of  St.  John',  has 
invented  a  machinery,  simple  in  its  constrnrtion, 
and  that  can  at  a  very  small  expense,  be  attached 
to  tlie  rudder  of  any  vessel,  that  will  on  a  dial  at  the 
rudder  head,  show  the  distance  the  ship  luis  sailed 
and  only  the  actual  distancp,  for  if  the  shi])  should  at 
any  time  go  astern,  tlic  distance  so  gone  astern  is  ta- 
ken off  the  dial,and  the  true  distance  gone  ahead  only 
is  shown.  Should  it  answer  the  purpose  anticipiited, 
it  will  be  a  great  benefit  gained  in  navigation,  as  at 
times  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the 
distance  sailed;  forinstance.haviug  a  given  distance 
to  run  in  a  fog  at  ni|:fat^it  may  begone  with  safety 
— this  machinery  giving  tlie  true  aiid  absolute  dis- 
tance, whicli  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty by  any  method,with  the  simplicity  of  this 
invention  ;  as  much  depends  in  the  usual  method  on 
judgmen',  the  steadiness  of  the  wind,  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  actuig  onauivuss  having  in  ortli- 
nary  cases  great  effect  on  the  rate  of  saiHng,  in  Iwth 
ofwhich  cases  the  judgment  is  very  Utible  to  error; 
this  machinery  invented  and  exix>sed  to  the  action 
of  the  wind,  instead  of  the  water,  would  at  any 
time  with  equal  accuracy  give  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ;  the  neatness  and  compact  state  of  the  inven- 
tion, does  much  credit  to  Caj)t.  Larkin's  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  talent. — {St.  John.  N.  B.  Courier.] 

[From  the  New-England  Farmer.] 
Manufacture  of  Axes  by  New  Modes. 

Mr.  Fessenden, 

Dear  Sir  :  If  you  think  it  an  object,  as 
I  do,  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  Yankees  in 
competing  with  foreign  nations  by  their  in- 
ventions and  labor-saving  machines,  the 
following  is  at  your  service.  It  will  afford 
new  evidence  of  the  onward  march  of  im- 
provement. 

W1CLIA.M  Kenrick. 

Being  lately  at  Douglas,  Mass.,  I  was  in- 
vited by  my  friend.  Griffin  Ciark,  Esq.  of 
that  place,  to  visit  the  Manufactory  of  Axes, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Co.  At  this 
establishment,  about  500  axes  and  hatchets 
are  manufactured  in  a  day,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  of  the  most  heautifVil  and  perfect 
workmanship,  and  chiefly  by  a  new  mode. 
Besides  adzes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
species  of  edge  tools,  I  noticed  the  Pittsburg 
broad.axe  ;  it  is  not  deep,  but  the  broadest 
of  nil  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  edge  straight, 
and  about  flixte«n  inches  iti  its  width  ;  its 
form  reumblci  the  oblp-cftrpvnter'i  M«. 


!  i 


The  Kentucky  axes  differ  from  our  chop- 
ping axes,  only  in  being  heavier,  and  hav- 
ing a  very  long  bit.  The  chopping  axes 
:ind  all  of  larger  size  are  formed  in  the 
usual  way  by  doubling  the  iron  ;  but  all  of 
a  smaller  description  are  formed  by  a  new 
and  more  expeditious  mode.  Bars  of  cold 
iron,  about  an  inch  thick  and  four  incheM 
wide,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  intended  axe,  or  hatchet,  are  cut 
into  suitable  lengths  with  ponderous  shears. 

These  pieces  being  cast  into  the  forge 
and  brought  to  the  required  heat,  are  cleft 
at  one  end,  and  into  this  cleft  a-  tongue  of 
cast  steel  is  inserted ;  then  being  again 
heated,  the  complete  union  of  the  iron  and 
steel  is  effected  with  the  hammer.  These 
being  subjected  anew  to  the  fire,  are  laid  on 
edge  in  a  mould,  and  a  single  and  powerful 
blow,  or  pressure  of  an  engine,  completes 
the  profile  of  the  small  broad-axe  or  hatchet, 
and  ;liis  blow  being  repeated  a  second  time, 
renders  the  outline  still  more  perfect.  They 
are  ne.xt  transferred  to  another  engine, 
furnished  with  a  die  ;  in  tliis  the  axe  is 
laid,  and  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  similar  in 
size  to  those  employed  in  driving  piles, 
being  drawn  up  suddenly  by  water  power, 
completes  the  form  of  the  axe  by  its  fall. 

Another  engine  is  about  going  into  use, 
which  will  give  to  the  rough  and  oblong 
section  of  a  bar  of  iron  the  form  of  a  per- 
feet  and  beautiful  axe  or  hatchet  at  a  single 
and  instantaneous  operation.  Thus  are 
these  instruments  formed  ;  but  the  eye  for 
the  insertion  of  the  handle  is  made  by 
boring  through  the  cold  and  solid  iron.  The 
axe  being  fixed  in  a  firm  position  above,  a 
vertical  drill  of  species  of  auger  perforates 
them  from  below.  This  auger  has  a  three- 
fold motion.  First,  a  revolving  motion  on 
its  own  centre.  Second,  it  moves  in  an 
orbit,  which  is  that  of  a  very  eccentric 
ellipsis,  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the 
eye.  Third,  a  vertical  or  upward  motion 
at  intervals,  and  at  each  time  it  has  com* 
pleted  a  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

An  axe  is  bored  in  alxnit  twenty  minutes ; 
and  one  man  will  attend  to  twenty. five 
augers  or  axes  ;  and  another  man  is  suffi- 
cient to  sharpen  the  drills  or  instruments 
for  the    same. 

Respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  W.  K. 


Wheat  Crops  df.stroyeo  by  Field-Mice 
IN  France. — From  An2;ervilie,  it  is  stated 
that  the  ten  bad  crops  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  almost 
ruined  our  cultivators,  and  have  caused 
many  farms  to  be  tenantiess,  the  occupiers 
returning  them  on  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords as  the  leases  fall  in.  One  proprietor 
alone  in  this  district  has  now  five  or  six 
farms  in  this  predicament.  The  cause  of 
all  this  distress  is  attributed  to  the  field 
mice.  They  devastate  every  spot,  and  this 
year  they  have  invaded  fresh  districts,  and 
some  growers  have  delayed  sowing  their 
wheat  till  spring,  there  being  no  chance 
of  protecting  it  from  these  vermin  ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  mice  have  forsaken  the 
fields  where  they  could  not  find  subsist- 
ence, to  prey  on  the  seed  in  situations 
where  such  precaution  had  not  been  used. 

Yaldb   or    Hops    in   Disbasbs  or  thk 

Skin. — One  of  the  best  external  applications 
for  many  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  is  a 
strong  decoction  of  Hops,  in  which  the 
limbs  or  other  affected  parts  are  to  be  bath- 
ed several  times  a  day.  The  decoction 
should  not  be  used  until  it  has  become  per- 
fectly cold.  In  bstd  ulcers  of  the  leg,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  repeat* 
edly  realized  from  this  simple  prvptfatieni 
»[Meil.  Intd.j 
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[From  the  Journal  of  ihe  Franklin  Institute.] 
UKTECTION  OK  AUULTKRATIONS  IN  KLOUR. 

M.  Dubuc,  senior,  of  Rouen,  has  ap. 
plied  himself  with  success  to  the  detec- 
tion of  farinaceous  mixtures  in  wheaten 
flour.  The  principal  substances  with 
which  flour  is  adulterated  arc  potato 
starch,  a  fucula ;  beans,  barley,  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  Ate.  An  extract  from 
his  memoir  is  published  in  the  last  Bulletin 
of  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken. 

There  are^  two  methods  of  detecting 
adulterated  flour,  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal. In  France  the  adulteration  is  prin- 
cipally  with  potato  starch,  as  it  renders 
the  bread  whiter  and  heavier.  If  there 
be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  potato  starch, 
it  may  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifynig  glass  ;  the 
fecula  is  whiter,  the  particles  are  angu- 
lar, and  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  like  mi- 
iiute  crystals.  To  render  the  discovery 
more  easv,  M.  Dubuc  dries  the  suspect- 
ed  flour  in  a  sand  bath,  at  100<»  to  110° 
of  Fahrenheit  ;  and  then,  with  a  good 
magnifying  glass,  so  small  an  adultera- 
tion as  five  per  cent,  may  easily  be  de- 
tected. 

But  if  the  miller  has  been  cunning 
enough  to  grind  the  potato  starch  with 
the  wheat,  other  means  of  detection  must 
be  had  recourse  to. 

The  first  is,  from  the  great  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  wheat 
flour  and  potato  starch. 

The  second  is,  that  flour  contains  a 
certain  per  centage  of  gluten,  and  the 
starch  does  not  contain  an  atom  of  gluten. 

First  Method. — A  vessel  that  will  con- 
tain one  pound  of  flour,  gently  pressed 
down,  will  contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
fecula ;  from  these  data  the  relative  por- 
tions  of  flour  and  fecula,  in  any  parcel  of 
flour,  may  be  easily  ascertained  very  near 
the  truth. 

Second  Method. — The  best  flour  con- 
tains  rbout  twenty  per  cent,  of  gluten, 
and,  as  we  have  stated,  the  starch  not  an 
atom. 

Experiment. — Take  five  ounces  of  pure 
wheat  flour,  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
warm  water ;  mix  and  work  it  well  for 
about  ten  minutes;  the  paste  will  be  firm 
and  elastic.  Let  a  little  warm  water  fall 
continually  upon  it,  while  you  continue 
to  knead  it ;  by  this  means,  all  the  starch 
and  saccharine  mucilage  will  be  extract- 
ed. The  operation  is  finished  when  the 
water  flowing  from  it  ceases  to  be  white  ; 
what  remains  is  gluten,  the  weight  of 
which  will  be  about  one  ounce.  If  the 
flour  be  adulterated,  the  paste  will  be 
itiorc  liquid,  less  cohesive,  and  less  elas- 
tic,  and  an  intelligent  baker  will  soon  be 
able  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  flour 
has  been  adulterated,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paste,  &c. 

Such  are  the  mechanical  means  that 
tiiiiy  be  employed  with  success. 

Employment  of  Chemical  Agents  to  dis- 
cover Frauds  in  Flour. — It  will  he  well  to 
hear  in  mind,  that  wheat  flour  is  an  ani. 
:nalize«I  azotic  matter,  {matiere  animallse 
tt'zotce,)  and  that,  on  «!ie  contrary,  fecula, 
or  the  starch  extracted,  pure   from  cere- 


als, is   entirely  of  a    vegetable   nature  :  | 
from   this  diflerence   results   the  varied 
e fleets  of  the  re-agents  employed. 

The  three  chemical  tests  which  have 
been  found  best  for  general  use,  are  ni- 
tric and  muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquid  ni- 
trate of  mercury,  (deuto  nitrate.)  Their 
chemical  effects  on  flour  and  fecula  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  col- 
oring wheat  flour  of  a  fine  orange  yellow, 
whereas  it  neither  affects  the  color  of  fe- 
cula nor  starch. 

2.  Pure  muriatic  acid  colors  good 
wheat  flour  of  a  deep  violet,  but  dissolves 
fecula  and  starch,  and  forms  with  it  a 
light,  colorless,  viscous  fluid,  decomposa- 
ble by  alkalies. 

Experiments  with  Nitric  Acid  of  40". 
— Take  100  grains  of  pure  wheat  flour, 
pour  on  it  100  grains  of  nitric  acid, 
(aqua  fortis,)  in  a  small  earthen  or  China 
cup,  stirring  it  with  a  glass  tube,  it  will 
heat  a  little,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will 
change  color  from  yellow  to  a  fine  orange 
color. 

Take  100  grains  of  fecula,  and  pour 
on  it  100  grains  of  nitric  acid  ;  heat  it  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  above,  but  no 
caloric  will  be  evolved,  and  the  mixture 
will  not  change  color. 

Take  of  flour  80  grains,  and  of  fecula 
20  grains,  and  of  acid  100  grains  ;  mix 
well ;  the  color  will  now  be  much  paler, 
and  of  a  light  citron  color.  Take  50 
grains  of  flour,  and  50  grains  of  fecula, 
and  100  grains  of  acid ;  mix  well ;  the 
color  is  now  much  paler  than  before,  so 
that,  with  a  little  practice,  the  quantity  of 
fecula  may  be  detected  by  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  colors. 

Experiments  laith  Muriatic  Acid  of  21 
Degrees  of  Strength. — Take  of  wheat 
flour  and  acid,  each  lOO  grains ;  mix 
well ;  the  color  will  become  at  first  red, 
then  violet,  and  finish  by  becoming  of  a 
beautiful  indigo  color.  This  operation  is 
accelerated  if  a  gentle  heat  be  applied. 

Take  100  grains  of  fecula,  and  100 
grains  of  acid  ;  the  mixture  is  at  first  of 
the  consistency  of  paste,  and  then  be- 
comes liquid  ;  the  fecula  is  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  colorless. 

On  varying  the  proportions  of  flour  and 
fecuin,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  fecula  in  a  sample  of 
suspected  flour. 

Experiment  in  the  Liquid  Nitrate  of 
Mercury. — Take  of  flour  and  nitrate 
each  100  grains  ;  mix  well  with  a  glass 
tube  or  rod.  The  paste  will  at  first  be 
of  a  pale  citron,  then  reddish,  and  in 
three  hours  will  become  a  full  red.  The 
color  is  permanent. 

Take  100  grains  each  of  fecula  and 
nitrate  ;  they  will  not  combine,  nor  will 
the  color  of  the  fecula  or  starch  be  act- 
ed upon.  .  ,..     '.iji-y.  >. 

By  mixing  flour  and  fecula  in  dinefent 
proportions,  and  observing  the  colors, 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  detect  the  pro- 
portions  in  which  flour  is  adulterated  by 
iecula  or  starch. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  fecula  ab- 
sorbs less  water  than  flour,  which  affords 
a  ready  means  of  detection. 


The  adulteration  with  beau  or  p«a 
flour  may  be  detected  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  it,  which  developes  the  pe- 
culiar  smell  of  these  two  substances. 

We  may  add,  that  the  adulteration  with 
chalk,  or  gypsum,  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  a  diluted  acid  on  the  suspected 
flour,  as  an  eflervescence  will  take  place, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  be  disengaged. 

Experiments  in  Assaying. 

Tu  lira  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magaxine  : 

Sir, — I  am  engaged  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  had  an  intention  to  erect  a  blast 
furnace  a  few  years  since  for  smelting 
iron  from  the  ore  of  a  new  bed,  and  was 
naturally  desirous,  before  doing  so,  to  as- 
certain  as  nearly  as  possible  what  were 
its  qualities.  I  therefore  commenced  as- 
saying it  and  some  other  ores  found  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  but  I  soon  concluded 
that  the  methods  described  in  the  books, 
which  direct  the  use  of  "  calcined  borax, 
pounded  bottle  glass,  chalk,  ii^."  were 
not  suited  to  the  object  which  I  had  in 
view,  namely,  to  ascertain  what  kind  and 
quantity  of  iron  might  be  expected  from 
the  ore  when  used  in  the  large  way  in  the 
blast  furnace.  I  therefore  laid  those  ar> 
tides  aside,  and  continued  my  experi- 
ments with  the  same  materials  which  I 
expected  to  use  when  working  the  fur. 
nace  ;  imd  the  following  memoranda  show 
some  of  the  results  obtained. 

December  2 — Roasted  3  specimens  of 
brown  hematite  ore  : 

No.  1  lost  in  weight  16.01  percent. 

2  do.  13.52       do. 

3  do.  14.58       do. 

oza.  dwts.   grs. 

Assayed  2     14     3  of  the  above  ore  with 
'8     0  of  limestone, 
8     0  of  clay, 

10  0  of  pounded  charcoal. 
The  above,  after  being  three  hours  in 
the  furnace,  produced  1  oz.  9  dwts.  9  grs. 
of  metallic  iron,  equal  to  54.27  per  cent. 
The  iron  was  tough,  like  the  iron  from  a 
blooming  fire.  »^*  i    -. 

Note— This  experiment  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  iron  not 
forming  a  good  button  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible. 

No.  5.  Assayed —     ' 

oz.  dwts.  grs.  " 

1   15    0  of  roasted  ore,  with 
5  12  of  clay  limestone, 
5  12  of  clay, 
7     0  of  pounded  charcoal, 
13     4  metallic  iron. 
The  above    produced,    after  3  hours* 
heating,  1  oz.   13  dwts.  of  iron,  which, 
after  deducting  the   13  dwts.  of  metallic 
iron  added   to  the  charge,   left   19  dwts. 
20  grs.  for  the  produce  of  the  ore,  efjual 
to  56.66  per  cent.     The  slug  was  rather 
tough  and  infusible  ;  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  iron,  7.238. 

The  foregoing,  I  dare  say,  is  as  much 
as  you  will  desire  at  one  time.  Should 
yourself,  or  an^  of  your  readers,  desire 
more,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with 
further  extracts,  and  remain, 

Your  obefjient  s^ivant, 

J.  D.  W. 
Vergennes,  April  13,  1835. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  vol.  IX., 
unifonii  edition.  Heyr  York,  Harper  &  Bro. 
THERS.— We  have  iu  this  volume  the  coinmei.ce- 
luent  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor— ihe  xvell  known 
scries  of  conversation*  on  the  subject  of  Confirma- 
tion—printed  with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  lareced- 
ing  volumes.  ' 

The  National  Calendar  and  Annual  or  the 
United  States,  for  1835:  vol.  Xlll.  Washing- 
ton Peter  Force. — This  annual  becomes  every 
year  more  valuable,  and  more  explanatory  of  the 
pronress  of  the  govenmient,  in  the  creation  of  offi- 
ces if  nothing  else.  It  has  almost  all  the  informa- 
tion conUined  in  the  famous  "  blue  book" — which 
is  only  for  niemtjcrs  of  Congress — besides  the  an- 
nual reports  from  the  public  departments,  tlie  tariff, 
&p.  Stc.  Americans  who  interest  themselves  in 
public  affairs,  and  all  Americans  going  abroiid, 
should  have  this  Calendar. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar,  by  R. 
VaLPEI,  D.D.  F.  a.  S.,  with  additions  by  C.  An- 
TUON,  Jay  Professor  of  languages  in  Columbia 
College.— New  York,  W.  E.  Dean.  This  is  th« 
tenth  edition  of  this  Grammar — a  symptoin  that 
amid  the  mi.irch  of  mind  projects,  which  sometimes 
threaten  to  overthrow  the  classics,  the  study  of 
Greek  yet  holds  its  way.  —The  first  edition  was 
publislicd  about  five  years  ago. 

The  Flower  Garden  or  Monthly  Calendar 
of  practical  directions  for  the  citltcre  of 
Flowers,  by  Martin  Dotle,  author  of  "  Hints 
to  small  Farmers,"  "  Practical  Gardening,"  &c. — 
1st  American  edition,  adapted  to  the  climite  of 
the  United  Suites,  with  notes,  &c,  by  L.  D.  Gale, 
M.D.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  &c;  New- York  Moore 
&  Patne.  This  is  a  pretty,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judget  ^  useful  and  judicious  guide  to  (hose  who 
love  Flowers,  and  have  the  taste  to>  cultivate  tlicm. 
It  is  plainly  and  perspicuously  written,  and  adopts 
the  fonn  of  a  calendar,  giving  under  eitch  month 
the  duties  of  that  month,  and  the  flowers  to 
which  care  should  be  given. 

The  North  American  Arithmetic- — Part 
third — for  advanced  scholars — by  Fred.  Emerson, 
late  Principal  in  the  department  of  aritlunetic  of 
the  Boylston  School,  Boston.  Bostx>n,  Russell, 
Odiurne  &  Metcalf.  J^.  F.,  Collins  &  Han- 
NAT. — The  testimony  borne  to  the  excellence  of 
this  treatise,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a 
right  judgment,  the  Professors  of  various  colleges— 
and  teachers  of  schools — who  unite  in  praising  its 
perspicuous  arrangement,  and  clear  elucidations — 
dispense  us  from  saying  any  thing  further  than  to 
express  our  full  assent,  so  far  tis  we  have  found 
leisure  to  examine  the  work,  to  those  praises.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  public  School  Commit- 
tee of  Boston,  upon  the  application  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools,  have  discontinued  the  books  on  arith- 
metic previously  in  use,  and  sulistituled  tliesc — viz: 
peuts  I.,  II.  and  III.  of  Emerson. 

The  Alexandrian,  Nos.  1  to  15; — price  6  1-4 
cen's  each,  being  a  republication  of  valuable  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  works ;  New  York,  Wm. 
Pearson. — Assuredly,  if  readers  do  not  multiply 
in  these  days,  it  is  not  from  want  of  temptation, 
or  opportunity,  for  the  best  works  are  thrown,  as  it 
were,  at  their  feet,  for  comparatively,  a  song.  Here, 
for  instance,  we  have  bound  up  in  a  handsome  vpl- 
»mie,  of  some  450  pp.  double  columns  and  small 
type,  fourteen  numbers  of  the  Alexandrian,  con- 
taining both  series'  of  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Lit- 
erature, and  his  Elssay  on  Literary  Character; 


the  whole  for  the  sum — in  numbers — of  eighty- 
eight  cenu!  In  No.  15  Combe's  capital  book  on 
the  Constitution  of  Man,  &c.,  is  commenced. 

New  York  as  it  I!>  in  18.'J5.  New  York.  J. 
Disturnell. — A  pretty  little  voliunc, containing  a 
notice  of  all  the  institutions,  litcri«ry  and  connn«r- 
cial,  of  this  great  city — a  general  description  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  with  maps,  &c. — making  a 
useful  |X)cket  companion  and  book  of  reference. 

Tough  Yarns,  a  series  of  Naval  Tales  and 
Sketches,  by  The  Old  Sailor — author  o  Green- 
wich Hospital,  &c.  2  vols.  Philadelphia.  E.  L. 
Carey  &  A.  Hart. — Our  taste  docs  not  lie  this 
way  it  may  be — or  jjerliaps  because  it  has  Ijeen 
over  exercised  by  the  multiplicity  of  sailor  stories 
— but  the  fact  is,  we  do  not  much  admire  these 
"  tough  yarns,"  though  they  iu-e  fiiithful  delinea- 
tions enou^i,  we  dare  say,  of  the  lile  and  incident** 
they  purport  to  describe.  They  lack  interest, 
however,  after  Capi.  Marryatt's  stories. 

The  Highland  Smuggler*.  By  the  Authoi 
of  tlie  KuzzUbash,  &c.  3  vols.  Philadelphia — E. 
L.Carey  &.Hart. — This  is  a  change  of  ^jcene, 
though  scarcely  of  incident,  for  this  writer;  for  it  is 
still  of  wild  mountain  repoiis  and  lawless  triljes 
that  he  writes — thougli  the  circumstances  of  cliuwtc 
and  country,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  divest  these 
volmnes  of  the  gorgeous  aivoinjwnimenis  ot"  his 
Eeastern  stories.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
their  scenery,  manners  and  wikl  denizens  includ- 
ing man,  aic  deUneated  with  the  author's  practised 
hand  in  tliese  pages — which,  from  a  hasty  glance, 
at  them,  will  not  fail,  we  apprehend,  tointcrest. 

Domestic  Happiness  Portrayed:  or,  A  Re- 
pository   FOR    those  who    are    AND    THOSE    WHO 

ARE  NOT  Married  ;  1  vol.  M'ew  York,  Charles 
Hubbell. — This  is  mainly  a  republication  of  an 
old  book,  with  however  some  prize  Essays  written 
for  the  present  voliime,  and  several  other  original 
papers,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  a  compilation  from  writers  of  ncknowledged 
merit,  in  honor  of  Ae  married'  state,  and  laying 
down  rules  and  inculciiting  precepts  for  better  as- 
suring the  happiness  of  that  state.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  book  that  interests,  as  it  is  ada|)tcd  to* 
botli  those  who  are,  and  those  who  hoiic  to  be,  mar- 
ried. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  ok  In- 
ventions, &c,  for  May.     By  D.  K.  Minor,  N.  Y. 

The  Apprentices'  Companion  ;  Na  2.  By 
D.  K.  Minor. 

Both  these  publications  address  themselves  so 
immediately  to  the  interests  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mechanics,  that  we  have  only  to  repeat 
the  high  estimate  we  put  Iwth  upon  the  design  and 
the  execution  of  these  period  iaUs. 

Standard  Works  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  Kkowledce  ;  Nos.  I., 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Price  6  1-4  cents, 
.Veto  York,  Israel  Post,  agent,  80  Bowery. — On 
the  appearance  of  the  first  niunber  of  this  clieap 
and  most  laudable  publication,  we  expressed  our 
hearty  concurrence  initso!)ject,which  is — mainly — 
to  put  into  the  hands,  or  at  least  within  the  reach,  of 
all,  the  best  and  most  approved  treatises  in  vindiai. 
tion  of  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  Bible;  and  to  do 
so  in  the  same  cheap  and  accessibls  form,  in  which 
so  much  infidel  poison  is  circulated ;  the  bane  and 
antidote  being  thus  before  the  jMiblic,  they  are  free 
to  choose,  and  the  peril  of  a  wrong  clioice,none  ran 
absolve  them  from.  The  first  six  numbers  com- 
prise Bisliop  Watson's  Ajiolopy  for  the  Bible,  in 
letters  originally  addresso<l  to  Thomas  Paine,  in 
refuutiou  of  the  second  fvart  of  his  ^ge  of  Reason, 
and  the  Apology  for  ChristLinity,  addressed  in  like 
manner  to  the  historiiui  Gibbon,  in  reply  to  the 


f nnous  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  of  his  Decline  and 

F'all,  purportuig  to  be  "a  c<«iidi<l  but  rational  in- 
quiry into  the  progress  and  esttii>lisiunent  of  Chris- 
tianity." The  general  assent  yiehJcd  to  the  ar^ga- 
ments  and  eUiquence  of  liitse  two  "  Ajx>logje»'* 
«bundantly  justify  tlR-ir  ^sc•l«!ction,  to  head  the  list 
of  "Standard  Works." 

No.  VII.  is  ilevoted  U>  a  more  modern,  but  not 
less  admirable  tnict — tliat  of  Ardibisliop  Whate- 
ly,  entitled  "  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 
Bonaptrtc."  The  happy  idea  of  taking  the  argu- 
ments of  philoMoiihical  doubteni,  sucli  as  HunK,  and 
using  thcni  t«>  disprove  an  acknowledged  exisieiH-e 
— ^like  that  of  Nap<)leon — in  order  to  show  ilic  lal. 
1  icy  of  sueli  arguments  when  arrayed  against  the 
Bible — is  most  hapjHly  cirried  out  in  this  publica- 
tiou  :  and  he  who  will  read  it,  andtiien  oHiipare  it, 
with  Hume's  essays,  will  admit  we  apprehend,  that 
the  fact  of  such  a  personage  as  Napoleon  having 
lived  and  acted  in  our  day,  is  to  say  the  least,  as 
queKlionable,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  or  of 
the  Miiracles  it  records. 

Bacheler's  Religious  Magazine,  &.c  Vol.  I. 
No.  II.  BvOrigen  Bacheler,  New  York. — Af- 
ter a  cunsiderable  interval,  we  are  glad  to  find  this 
second  No.  j'ublishcd  ;  since  we  are  well  assured, 
tliatjthe  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the 
idolatries  and  false  religions  of  other  days,and  other 
lands,  tlie  tinner  will  hi;  tlic  conviction  of  tlte  truth 
of  tli«  Christian  dispensation,  which  enUghlcns  and 
improves,  our  own. 

We  relate  the  following  circumstance  withowf 
fear  of  being  accused  of  merely  telhnga  snake  story, 
knowing  ihc  facts  from  the  most  tmquestionnbic 
authority.  A  few  days  since,  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance in  Jersey,  a  lai^  hawk,  seemingly  in  great 
hunger,  was  discovered  hovering  over  the  bam 
yard  of  a  cottage,  eagerly  watching  his  opportunity 
io  pounce  u|  on  the  pouhry  below.  After  repeat- 
ing his  visits  for  a  few  days,  he  was  fired  at,  but 
benig  missed,  did  not  afterwards  make  his  ap{)ear- 
ance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  ih<;  gentleman 
who  made  the  shot  was  walking  over  the  neighbor- 
ing grounds,  when  he  discoven-d  a  dead  hawk,  ap- 
parently but  a  short  tini«  deprived  of  lift.  Upon 
exaininntion,  the  cause  of  the  liawk's  death  was 
discovered  to  have  l>ecn  tlie  swallowieg  of  a  living 
rattlesnake,  which  hiul  e-iien  out  of  the  stomach  «jf 
the  bird,  and  nearly  througli  the  skin  near  the 
craw.  The  snake  was  about  eleven  inches  long. 
The  hawk  was  no  doubt  the  same  that  cagi^riy 
watched  the  jwultry,  but  fwiring  to  return,  and  be- 
coming famished  fur  want  of  food,  was  obliged  lo 
eat  hissnnkcship.  The  stomach  of  the  hawk  con- 
Uiined  no  fo<xl — it  was  stuffe<i,  and  now  graces  the 
private  collection  of  a  natiu'alist. — [Gazelle,] 

[ Frotn  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

From  Bermuda. — By  the  schr.  Brilliant  we 
have  Bonnuda  p,ipers  lo  April  28ih,  and  a  letter  of 
the  29th. 

The  CoI«)nial  Legislature  met  on  the  27th.  The 
Acting  Governor,  in  his  sjieech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  said,  "  It  affords  lue  much  gratification 
to  be  able  lo  state  th.U  the  gre;n  measure  <jf  grant- 
ing unqualified  emancipation  to  the  slaves,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  duriiig  its 
last  seesion,  has  been  folloi#cd  by  no  intemipi.ion 
of  the  public  truiquillity.  Since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  tliire  has  Ix-en  no  i}erce|Hiblc  iiKTCiisc  ei- 
ther of  crime  or  vagrmicy  in  this  community,  and 
I  confidently  hoyte  that  llie  UI>enilcour.-«;  so  unani- 
mously adopted  by  Uic  Legislature  of  Bermuda, 
will  lend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  tlie  ColfHiy." 

Correspondence  of  Uie  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Hamilton,  Bermiuia,  Jpril  29,  163.'i. 

The  ship  Henry  fn>m  Liverpool  bound  t«>  Mo- 
bile, came  into  St.  Georgia's  yesterday,  h;iving  in 
tow  the  barque  Amtric-a,  tnMii  Mat^inzas  bound  to 
Hamburgh,  laden  with  c  '!!••<•  and  sugar,  which  vci  - 
sel  she  f.-ll  in  witli  in  a  sinking  state.  Report  says 
that  the  master  of  the  America  pmniiswl  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Henry  one  halt"  the  value  of  tlie  vessel 
andcirgo — if  he  sliould  s.«rcr<i  in  getting  her  in- 
to port.  The  afrents  hi\<- lii>w»^ver  |jut  them  into 
the  Admiralty  Court,  i  <-tfnK»t  at  prrsont  give 
further  particulars,  as  inj  tut  .ss«Mjgrr  of  to-day  has 
not  yet  reached  her. 
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Perhaps  at  no  time  fioin  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Uitited  Sutes,  has  every  branch  of  industry 
been  so  prosperous  as  at  tliis  moment.  The  mer- 
chant, mechanic,  and  fanner,  is  each  enjoying  unu- 
sual prosperity.  Real  eotate  is  rapidly  advancing, 
not  only  in  our  large  cities,  but  in  all  our  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  ability  to  produce,  and  consume, 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  We 
think  we  can  name  one  of  the  causes.  The  wonder- 
ful cliange  in  respect  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  throughout  the  whole  Union,  is  operating  on 
its  prosperity,  to  an  ahnost  incalculable  extent. — 
The  famjer  has  discovered  that  stimulating  drinks 
are  not  necessary  to  the  culture  of  his  farm ;  he 
lias  discoveretl  that  to  produce  grain  for  the  brewe- 
ry, or  distillery,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  community. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
diminishes,  the  riches  of  the  country  increase. — 
If,  therefore,  our  men  of  wealth  desire  to  have  their 
property  confirmed  and  raised  in  value, — if  they 
wish  to  see  their  warehouses  filled  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  firmer,  and  their  country  unchecked 
in  its  prosperity, — let  them  use  every  proper  means 
to  disseminate,  through  the  press  or  otlierwise,  the 
great  principles  of  Temperance,  so  that  every  fa- 
mily in  the  Union  may  hear  and  know  its  health  1 
and  wealth-giving  power.  From  calculations,  which 
we  believe  entitled  to  full  credit,  it  is  found,  that 
on  an  avenige,  each  of  the  ijOOOjOOO  of  fanulies,  in 
the  country,  have  been  consuming  to  the  extent  of 
jS50  per  year,  in  strong  drink  ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  consumption  in  this  way  of  one  dol- 
lar, occasions  in  some  way,  the  loss  of  another,  so 
that  the  yearly  loss  to  the  nation,  by  its  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  drinks,  has  amounle'l  to  about 
200,000,000 — a  mighty  sum  Indeed,  a  sum  totally 
lost  to  the  country,  and  expended  without  receiv- 
ing any  equivalent  benefit. 

At  this  tijue,  (sucli  is  the  intelligence  of  the  mass 
of  the  people)  nothing  is  wanting  to  induce  tliem  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  reform,  and 
s;ive  all  this  enormous,  and  useless,  expenditure  of 
time,  and  money,  and  of  suffering  not  to  be  esthna- 
td,  but  facts  and  sound  argument — such  facts  and 
arguments  as  may  be  commanded  and  spread  far 
and  wide,  by  means  of  the  Press — if  that  Press  is 
only  supported  by  the  wealthy  and  the  influential. 
It  is  believed  that  every  dollar  thus  far  expended  to 
scattef  infonmlion  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
Am  saved  a  thousand  to  die  nation,and  will  continue 
to  save  at  the  &une  rate  for  years  to  come. — [Com- 
muncatcd.] 

Flocr. — The  price  of  this  article,  which  had  risen 
recently,  is  said  now  to  be  pausing.  Someacojunts 
from  Rochester  to-day,  however,  which  we  have 
seen,  quote  wheat  there  as  from  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per 
b'ishel,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  flour.  The  supply,  it  is  said,  will  not  by  any 
means  equ  d  that  of  last  year. 

The  remains  of  Gen.  Leavenworth  arc  on  boarti 
the  ship  Yazoo,  under  charge  of  Major  Belknap, 
and  are  to  be  taken  to  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  for  intennent. 

[From  the  JV'.  Y.  Daily  .IHv'.rtiser.] 
The  New  York  Sunday  School  Union  held  their 
nineteenth  anniversary  on  Monday.  In  the  fore- 
iMioM  the  Schools  iissembled  at  their  various  church- 
es and  in  the  afternoon  ;\ssembled  in  the  Park, 
where  Hymns  of  Praise  were  offered  uji.  They 
were  addressed  Ijy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  of  London, 
and  the  exercises  were  closed  by  a  Prayer  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor.  In  the  evening  the  Society 
held  their  meeting  in  the  Chatham  street  Chapel. 

E,  Lord,  Esq.,  was  called  on  to  j)reside.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Sutton,  opened  the  niettnig  with  pray- 
er. Mr.  Horace  Holdcn  then  rcjid  the  report  of 
the  last  year's  proceeding-^  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  scholars  had  considerably  in- 
creased. After  the  report  was  rend,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Bddwln,  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dickenson,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  ~Kr*  bs, 
\!r.  T.  A.    Perkard,  Secretary  of  the    American 


School  Union,  nnd'the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Matthews,  then  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer 
and  it  separated  about  10  o'clock. 

For  the  annexed  abstract  of  the  annual  Report 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Eklitors  of  the  Observer  : 

The  Sabbath  school  system  was  introduced  into 
New  YorkinjISlS.  The  number  of  schools  under 
tlic  care  of  this  society  is  now  67,  conducted  by 
963  male  and  1,030  female  teachers;  total,  1,995, 
of  whom  1,633  are  professors  of  religion,  626 
have  been  pupils,  and  101  have  professed  religion 
since  the  last  report. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  13,303,  viz. 

4,401  white  Doys.  5,542  white  girle. 

382  col'd  boys.  478  col'd  girls. 

1 3 1  col'd  adults.  273  col'd .  dults. 


5,915  7,393 

Of  the  pupils,  142  have  made  a  profession  of 
religion  since  the  last  report.  Thirty  teachers  and 
eight  pupils  have  commenced  preparations  for  the 
ministry  during  the  year.  Sixteen  teachers  and 
88  scholars  have  died  during  the  year.  Sixty-three 
libraries  contain  21,874  volumes. 

The  104  teachers  and  142  pupils  who  have  uni- 
ted with  the  church,  added  to  the  former  aggre- 
gate of  3,483,  make  3,729.  The  30  teachers  and  8 
pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  minitry,  added  to 
llie  last  aggregate  of  281,  make  Jl9. 

Many  of  the  schools  now  have  infant  classes 
connected  with  tliem,  and  much  good  is  anticipated 
from  this  measiu^.  In  22  of  the  scholos  there  are 
1,456  infant  scholars. 

It  is  supuosed  that  this  city  contains  from  40,000 
to  50,000  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16. 
The  Board  believe  that  the  nmnber  of  pupils  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Methodist,  Episcopalian 
and  Reformed  Dutch  churches  not  connected  with 
their  Union,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  churches 
attached  to  the  Union,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  in  this  city  is  abou:  25,000. 

Land  Sales. — Notice  is  given,  by  proclama- 
tion published  in  the  Government  papers,  that  pub- 
lic sales  of  land  will  take  place  at  the  places  and 
times  following,  viz ; 

At  the  land  office  at  Detroit,  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  IOUj  day 
of  August  next. 

At  the  land  office  at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  Wis- 
consin district,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  com- 
mencing OB  Monday,  the  7lh  day  of  September 
next. 

In  the  State  of  IndLaiua,  at  die  land  office  at 
Laporte,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  September 
next. 

At  the  same  place,  in  continuation,  commencing 
on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  Septcinlx;r  next. 

At  the  land  office  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  Monday, 
the  12th  day  of  October  next. 

At  the  land  office  at  Danville,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, commencing  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Thk  Michigan  War.— The  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  yesterday  pubUshes  the  annexed  letter 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  affording  the  most  recent  in- 
telligence of  the  state  of  this — war. 

Columbus,  May  7,  1835. 
Gentlemen — The  Governor  and  his  suit.  Com- 
missioners, Chain-carriers,  &c  arrived  in  this  city 
last  evening,  l)eing  unable  to  finish  the  running  if 
the  line,  in  consequence,  as  tliey  suite,  of  the  supe- 
rior force  of  Michigan.  The  Governor  intends  to 
convene  the  Legislature  about  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  appropriation 
to  defray  t'le  iiecessaiy  expenses  of  such  a  force  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  in  the  act  of  last  session 
providing  for  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  hne, 
and  the  extending  of  jurisdiction  ov.r  the  territory 
in  dispute.  I  think  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
made,  though  it  will  meet  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition.    Yours,  &c 

By  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  9th 
inst.,  we  find  that  Messrs.  Ruah  and  Hovcard,  "  the 
Commissioners,"  as  they  are  called  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  had  arrived  in  that  city. 

Green  peas  and  fine  Green  Turtle  werr:  on  the 
dinner  uibles  at  Bamum's  City  Hotel  on  Saturday 
last.  At  Page's  Hotel  on  Satui-day,  Sheepshead, 
I-obsterf  and  grein  Peat^  were  sprvcd  up, 


Head  CIuarters  of  the  Ahmt. 

Mjutant  GeneraTs  Ojjxee,  ) 
Washington,  1st  May,  1835.  ( 
[Order  No.  24.] 

Promotiana  and  Appointmenta  in  the  Jtrmy  nnee  tke 
first  of  Janxtary,  1835. 

1 — Promotions. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  H.  Bowman,  to  b« 
First  Lieutenant,  21st  January,  1835,  viceTuttle, 
deceased. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  21st  January,  1835, 
vice  Bowman,  promoted — -(brevet  1st  July, 
1833.) 

First  Regiment  of  ArtiUery. 

Brevet  Captain  Justin  Diinick,  First  Lieutenant, 
to  be  Captain,  6th  April,  1836,  vice  Churchill, 
promoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Eklmund  French,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  25th  February,  1835,  vice  Ramsay, 
appointed  Captain  of  Ordnance. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Palmer,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Dimick,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Morris, 
to  be  second  Lieutenant,  25th  February,  1835, 
vice  French,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Pahner, 
promoted — (brevet  Ist  July,  1834.) 

Second  Regiment  of  ..irtiUery. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  C.  Casey,  to  be  First 
Lieuentant,  30th  April,  1835,  vice  Mercer,  re- 
signed. 

Third  Regiment  of  .Artillery. 

Brevet  Major  Sylvester  Churcliill,  Captain  of 
the  1st  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Major,  6th 
April,  1834,  vice  Brooks,  promoted. 

Foitrlh  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  S.  Brooks, 
Major  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Jones 
resigned. 

Brevet  Captain  Harvey  Brown,  First  Lieut,  to 
be  Captain,  10th  April,  1835,  vice  Schmuck,  de- 
ceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  William,  A.  Thornton,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  31st  January,  1835,  vice  Wilson, 
resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Cram,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  Mtlt  April,  1835,  vice  Brown,  pro 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  H.  Miller,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  January,  1835,  vice 
Thornton,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  L.  Davis,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  10th  April,  1835,  vice  Cram, 
promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  '     "' 

Brevet  Captain  John  Bradley,  First  Lieuten- 
ant,  to  be  Captain,  22d  April,  1835,  vice  Clarke, 
promoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Amos  B.  Eaton,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  22d  April,  1835,  vice  Bradley,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  T.  V.  Bom- 
ford,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  2?d  April,  1835, 
viceElaton,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Newman  S.  Clarke,  Captain  of 
the  Second  Infantry,  to  be  Major,  22a  April, 
1835. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Searight,to  be  1st 
Lieutenant,  30th  April,  1835.  Vice  Richardson, 
resigned.  ^ 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  Conrad,  to  be 
Second  Licutcnint,  30th  April,  1835,  vice  Sea- 
right,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry.  '•  ' 

Second  Lieutenant  Theophilus  H.  Holnies,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  26th  March,  1835,  vice  Newell, 
deceased. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  McKavett,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  26tli  March,   1835,  vice 
Hohnes,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
2 — Appointments. 
Staf. 

Charles  Mapes,  to  be  Paymaster,  7th  January, 
1815. 

Pe  ,er  Muhlenburg,  to  be  Paymaster,  2d  Febru- 
ary, 1835. 

Samuel  P.  Moore,  to  be  As^i^tant  Sui^eon,  14th 
March,  1835. 

Alexander  F.  Suier,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon; 
27th  March,  1835, 
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Ordiumce  Department. 
First  Lieutenant  George  D.  Ramsay,  of  the  Jsl 
Regiment  of  ArtiUeiy,  to  be  Captain,  STUi  htbru- 
ary,  1835,  vice  Hills,  deceased.  :.x 

a— Casualties. 
•*'.  RetignavUms. 

LientenatU  ColoneL  ^ 

Roger  Jones,  4th  Artillery,  6ih  April,  1835. 

First  LUutemnts. 
Hugh  W.  Mercer,  2nd  Artillery,  30th  of  April, 

1835 
Horace  A-  Wilson,  4th  Artillery,  31st  Janu- 

^'^sa  Richardson,  6Ui  Infantry,  30th  April,  1835. 
Second  Lieutenant. 
TheophUus  F.  J.  Wilkinson,  2d  Artillery,  28th 
February,  1835. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant. 
Goode  Bryan,  5th  Infantry,  30th  April,  1836. 

Staff. 
Benjamin  R.  Hogan   Assistant  Surgeon,  30lh 
April,  1835. 
^  Deaths. 

Captain  John  Hills,  Ordnance,  25th  February, 

1835. 
Captain    Jacob  Schmuck,   4ih  Artillery,   10th 

April,  1835. 

First  Lieutenant  Stephen  Tuttle,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, 21st  January,  1835. 

First  Lieutenant  John  E  Newell,  7th  Infantry, 
26th  March,  1835. 

Second  Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Chandler,  2d  Ar- 
tillery, 25th  January,  1835. 
Staff. 

Ephraim  AL  Blane,  Assistant  Surgeon,  13th 
March,  1835. 

Samuel  W.  Hales,  Assistant  Surgeon,  30th  Jan- 
uary, 1835. 

2. — The  officers  promoted  and  appointed,  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations  and 
companies  without  delay  :  those  on  detached  ser- 
vice, or  acting  under  special  orders  and  instructions, 
will  report  by  Utter,  to  their  respective  Colonels. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 
:  Major  General,  Commanding  in  Chief; 

Roger  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

"  The  frigate  Constitution  made  the  passage  to 
Havre  in  twenty-four  days.  The  Commodore  was 
requested  to  use  all  possible  speed,  and  it  seems 
thajl  he  did.  The  old  ship  never  crossed  the  At- 
lantic ao  rapidly  before."— (G^|*<**  rounds.         ' 

The  Constitution  frigate  is  s.iid  to  be  the  fastest 
sailing  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  yet 
she  only  kept  pace  on  her  passage  to  Havre  with 
the  packet  ship  Havre,  botli  having  left  this  port  on 
the  16ih  Alarcli,  and  both  arrived  at  Havre  on  the 
same  day,  (9th  of  April,)  the  latter  a  few  hours 
ahead.  But  the  packet  ship  Britannia,  which  also 
aailed  in  company  with  the  Constitution,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  8th,  and  beat  the  later  one  day 
in  her  passage.  We  notice  this  circumstance  be- 
cause it  is  generally  supposed  that  no  vessels  can 
compete  in  sailing  with  ships  of  war.  Wc  ques- 
tion whether  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  nation 
can  "go  ahotd"  of  the  New  York  merchant 
packets. — [Advocate  and  Journal.] 

The  Ursulines. — We  are  glad  to  find  by  the 
annexed  article  in  the  Boston  Commercial,  that 
the  rumor  of  recent  insults  to  the  Ursulines  at 
Roxbury,  is  unfounded. 

The  reported  attempt  to  disturb  the  Convent  at 
Roxbury  on  the  night  of  tlie  6th,  it  appears  from 
certificates  which  have  b*en  shown  us,  is  without 
foundatioru  It  arose  from  a  number  of  young 
men  belonging  to  Roxbeury,  who  had  been  to 
Brookline  on  that  evening  to  serenade  some  friends, 
stopping  a  short  time  m  front  of  the  Convent, 
where  ^ey  played  a  few  tunes  and  sung  a  song. — 
One  of  the  certificates  shown  us,  is  from  the  Lady 
Superior,  in  which  she  says,  she  h(«  "  occasion  to 
believe  no  insult  was  intended,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  party  who  stopped  before  the  Convent  were 
actuated  by  kind  and  complimentary  feelings,  as 
has  since  been  ascertained,  although  the  young  la- 
dies experienced  at  first  very  great  alarm." 

The  Hudson  paper  of  Mondiy,  in  reference  to 
the  persons  injured  by  the  explosion  on  board  the 
Steam  boat  Advocate,  says:         *   " 

"  We  are  informed  that  J.  L,  Bronk,  Esq.  is  still 
in  a  dai\gerous  situation,  and  has  not  been  remov- 
ed fimnCoeymans,  that  Col  Butler  is  fast  recover- 
ing, and  that  two  more  of  the  chiUren  of  Mr. 
South  haT«  ditd.**    . 


FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE. 

Later  from  France. — By  the  ship  Citizen,  a 
transient  vessel  from  Havre,  there]  are  accounts 
two  days  later  than  those  before  received. 

Madrid,  April  2. — The  Colombian  Generals 
Soublet  and  O'Leary  arrived  here  yesterday,  with 
powers  to  treat  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependance  of  tlie  Republic,  and  have  to-day  had 
an  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Government  has  received  very  favorable  reports 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  Provinces.as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  recruitment  for  the  army.  Hitherto, 
all  the  men  called  into  the  service  have  entered  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  displaying  great  zeal  and  ar- 
dor. The  Ordounance  interdicting  tlie  soldiery 
from  singing  patriotic  songs  and  uttering  cries,  has 
produced  serious  disturbances  at  Malaga.  The  Or- 
dinance was  published  at  the  moment  when  the 
funeral  of  an  Urban  Militiaman  was  taking  place, 
attended  i  by  a  long  train  of  his  friends.  The 
band  wh  ch  preceded  the  procession,  having  be- 
gun to  p  ay  Riego's  March,  the  Governor  sent  an 
Adjutant  to  order  it  to  cease,  but  as  tliis  in- 
junction was  disobeyed,  the  armed  force  in- 
terferred,  and  a  contest  ensued,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor became  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  left  the 
town.  Malaga  being  thus  left  without  any  au- 
thority over  it,  a  provisional  Junta,  was  formed, 
and  the  people  demanded  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  The  new  Junta,  how- 
ever was  fortunately  coim>osed  of  moderate  men, 
who  appointed  a  new  Governor  devoted  to  the 
Clueeii.  Thanks  to  this  energetic  measure,  the 
Carlists,  who  had  begun  to  post  up  their  proclama- 
tions were  reduced  to  subjection  and  order  was  re- 
stored. General  Lopez,  on  the  17th  ult.  received  a 
challenge  from  Don  Louis  O'Donnell,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  cavalry  of  Don  Carlos  to  meet  him 
with  an  equal  aimiber  of  cavaliers,  armed  only 
with  their  swords.  Gen.  Lopez  replied  that  he 
not  only  accepted  the  challenge  but  would  come  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  whenever  it  might  be  ap- 
pointed, with  100  men  less  than  liis  adversary.  A 
curious  publication,  showuig  the  number  of  victims 
that  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  inquisition,  has 
just  appeared,  and  according  to  which  105,286  fell 
under  Torrequemada,  51,137  under  Cisneros,  34,- 
952  under  Diego  Perez. 

Those  who  suffered  under  the  Inquisitors  who 
preceded  these  three  monsters,  amounted  to  3,4 10,- 
215.  It  is  reckoned' that  31, »rtr  h*ve  be«n  burnt 
alive,  1 5,659  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
statute,  and  2»1,450  that  of  the  penitentiaries. — 
500,000  families  have  been  destroyed  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  it  lias  cost  Spain  two  millions  of  her 
children. 

Paris,  April  11. 

Reports  have  been  several  days  in  circulation  of 
Algiers  being  exposed  to  great  danger  from  tlie 
Arabs,  and  yesterday  it  was  rumored  that  it  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  Ministerial  Evening 
Journal,  after  noticing  that  the  reports  current 
are  more  than  exaggerated,  gives  the  following : — 
"  The  Govercment  has  received  news  from  Count 
d'Erlon  to  March  29th.  The  tribes  of  the  West 
having  formed  some  tumultuous  assemblies  beyond 
the  Chiffa,  Gen.  Rapatel  marclied  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  from  the  camp  of  Bouffarick,  at  the 
head  of  the  lOtli  Light,  two  companies  of  Zouaves, 
two  squadrons  of  the  1st  regiment  of  African 
Chassuers,  a  squadron  of  Spahis,  and  some 
pieces  of  Artillery,  to  disperse  these  crowds. — 
He  was  the  next  day  at  Bouffarick,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  Count  d'Erlon  :  '  I 
was  this  morning  on  Uie  Chiffa  ;  the  Chasseurs 
and  the  Spahis  crossed  it  at  day  break,  and  charg- 
ed the  crowd.  The  enemy  did  not  keep  his 
ground  an  instant,  but  had  several  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  charge,  which  took  us  more  than 
two  leagues  beyond  the  river.  In  returning,  the 
enemy  followed  us  a  league  on  this  side  of  the 
Chiffa,  renewing  his  flight  as  soon  as  we  cliarged 
him  anew.  He  fell  into  some  ambuscades  that  I 
had  laid  for  him.  He  had  60  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  we  had  not  a  single  man  kiUed.'  Count 
d'Erlon  had  recommended  to  Gen.  Rapatel  to  make 
only  one  coup  i!e  main  ujion  these  crowds  of  the 
West.  The  troops  which  occupy  the  camp  d'Erlon 
are  under  cover,  and  in  safety,  and  tliose  with 
which  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  reinforce 
them,  have  received  orders  to  return  to  their  can- 
tonments." 

In  the  following  statements  derived  from  a  Lon- 
don paper,  we  find  truly  honorable  instances  of  the 
proper  us«  of  patronage  and  wtalth. 


The  foltowing  facts  ought  to  be  known  :  they  do 
equal  honor  to  Sir  R.  I'ecl's  discernment  and  lib- 
eralty : 

On  Monday  last  Mrs.  Somerville  received  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  informing  her  in 
the  most  delicate  style  of  compliment  Uial  the 
knowledge  of  her  acquirements  in  science  had 
made  it  ms  duty  to  sufavnii  to  His  Majesty  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  to  her  a  pension  on  the  civil  list 
of  20W.  a  year.  Mrs.  Somer\iUc's  letter  of  thanks 
was  accompiinicd  by  a  copy  of  her  Ijook.  The  day 
following  (Thursday  last)  she  received  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  for  the  book,  with  an  expression 
of  regret  that  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  as 
he  had  already  read  it  in  the  first  edition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  has  also  received  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  Sir  R,  Peel,  offering  tliis  shame- 
fully persecuted  author  of  the  admirable  History  of 
the  Jetvs  the  living  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmmster. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  who  has  employed  her  talents 
entirely  for  the  support  of  a  large  family,  having 
been  long  since  deserted  by  her  husband,  was  late- 
ly, within  ten  days,  most  dangerously  ill.  In  this 
state,  in  bed,  with  a  pencil,  she  wrote  some  beauti- 
ful verses,  which  were  sent  to  her  friend,  the  ac- 
complished Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Liverpool,  who  sent 
them  to  a  nobleman  in  London,  who  was  so  struck 
with  them  and  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  au- 
thor, that  he  took  them  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  whe  instant- 
ly desired  the  noUcman  to  cause  Mrs.  Hemans' 
eldest  son,  about  18  (who  lias  been  educated  gratis 
by  Dr.  Butler,  of  Shrewsbury,)  to  come  to  London 
to  receive  an  appointment  in  a  public  office,  whilst 
Sir  R.  Peel  himself  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
the  mother,  enclosing  a  bank  note  of  I00(.  for  his 
outfit. 

HisTORT  OF  Ireland  by  Thomas  Moore. — Of 
the  first  volume,  tlie  only  one  tliat  has  yet  appear- 
ed of  this  publication,  which  is  part  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  thus 
speaks : 

The  learned  Rudbeck,  see  his  MmnHem  in  ibur 
volumes  folio,  ascribes  the  budding  of  an  ancient 
temple  in  Swetleii  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and, 
after  numerous  pros  and  cons,  cautiously  expresses 
his  suspicion  that  "it  was  probably  the  youngest 
son!"  In  the  spirit  of  "  the  learned  Rudbeck," 
Mr.  Moore  has  begun  his  history  sufficiently  early, 
though  he  has  only  thought  it  necessary  to  corn- 
mono;  regularly  with  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Irish, 
a  thousand  ye.u^  l>efore"lhe  Chrtstiaft  em.  In  the 
after  discussions,  however,  he  makes  some  amends 
for  this  antiquari-iu  and  national  moderation,  by  r 
few  references  to  the  deluge  and  antecedent  times  ; 
but  nothing  like  tlie  Welsh  pedigiees,  where  Ad- 
am stands  about  the  middle  of  the  tree  ;  we  mean 
the  genealogical  Tree,  and  not  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  volume, 
which  marks  Uie  accession  of  so  popular  a  con- 
tributor to  this  monthly  series,  does  not  offer  us 
much  on  which  to  exercise  our  critical  propensi- 
ties. Irish  antiquities  have  often  amazed  and  puz- 
zled us;  and  having  deak  with  St.  Patrick,  Ad- 
amnaii,  Kealinge,  Valleiicey,  Led  wick,  Miliier, 
O'Halloran,  O'Connor,  Betham,  Lanigan,  O^ricn, 
&c  &c  &c.,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  meddle  with 
their  dicta,  as  licked  into  a  new  and  condensed 
form  by  tlieir  distingvishcd  countryman.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Moore's  reading 
and  investigation  «re  princip.illy  that  the  Irish  are 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  very  early  connected  with 
the  east,  probably  with  Persia ; — that  their  in- 
tercourse wilii  the  Phoenicians  was  also  anterior 
and  superiM-  to  that  of  Britain,  and  that  the 
"Sacred  We"  was  peculiarly  ftuncd  and  glori- 
fied ; — that  the  round  towers  were  fire  temples ; 
and  that  ver)  considerable  civilization  prevailed 
before  authenti<  dales  can  be  attributed  to  his- 
torical facts; — tiat  letters  and  learning  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  first  Druids ;  and  that  they  were 
different  from  lh«  Milesian  or  Scotic,  as  they  were 
from  the  Belgicoi  Gaulic  races ; — that  they  were 
also  different  fronihe  Welsh,  who  are  of  Pictish 
and  Cimbric  crigi ; — that  Arffyleshire  was  con- 
quered by  the  Irin  and  tlie  kings  of  Sc<^»tland,  dr- 
scended  from  ihcm — liiat  the  pretensions  of  Scot- 
tish writers  arc  grondless  forg«?ries,  and  Ossian  a 
bit  of  a  humbug ;— hat  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  readier  mans  and  in  a  purer  system  by 
St.  Patrick,  than  intany  other  land ;  and  that  Ire- 
land has  been  grievosly  oppressed  and  betrayed, 
almost  ever  since  it  a^ngfrom  the  sea.  Accounts 
of  the  Saints,  and  a  :ood  deal  about  the  Paschal 
controvopsy,  compiet4hej  volume. 
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\;.         [From  the  Gazette  dea  Tribxmmtx.] 
TIae  I*I]rsteriou*>  Ocpostil. 

COUR  KOTALE  DE  ToCLOUSE. 

No  doubt  our  readers  will  recollect  tlie  narrative 
we  "published,  a  short  time  Ixick,  of  the  suicide  of 
M.  Daure,  the  former  Secretary  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. The  singular  circumstances  attendant  ujxmi 
this  event  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
every  mind. 

Some  hours  before  the  fatal  moment,  M.  Daure 
sent  to  the  Abl;6  Marcelin,  at  Montjuilwn,  in  whom 
he  had  long  rejKJsed  the  most  [le.foct  coHfidence, 
sundry  pjqiers  and  a  trunk  wJiicli  wiis  locked  uj>, 
with  the  injunction  either  that  it  was  not  to  be  open- 
ed before  tlie  1st  March,  183.5,  or  that  the  same 
should  be  delivered  up  to  a  person  who  would  come 
from  Paris  to  claim  tJicm.  M.  Da  ore's  motlier,who 
suspected  that  the  trunk  contained  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  demanded  to  iiavc  detailed  particu- 
lars of  its  contents.  The  Abljw  Marcelin  declined 
to  allow  the  secrecy  of  U>c  dejiosit  intiusted  to  his 
friendshiii  and  discretion  to  be  violated.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  refusal,  and  of  the  ixjrsistcnce  of 
Madame  Daure,  the  Royal  Court  of  Toulousewas 
called  u)>on  to  decide  the  disputed  point. 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  legal  question  by  the 
advocates,  the  Abi6  Marcelin  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  suite  the  facts  which  had  forced  hhn  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court. 

"On  tlie  19th  of  November  last,  "ds;u  he,  "  I  re- 
turned home  from  the  country  at  about  ten  at  night. 
I  had  already  retired  to  rest,  when  a  message  was 
brought  to  me  requiring  my  immediate  attendance 
at  a  house  which  was  named  to  me,  for  a  very  press- 
ing matter.  I  rejmired  thither.  *  Here  is  a  trunk 
addressed  to  you,'  said  a  iierson  to  me  ;  it  has  just 
arrived  ;  it  is  sent  by  M.  Uaure,  who  announces  to 
us  that  he  is  alx)ut  to  commit  suicide  !' 

"  The  |iers<m  who  thus  addressed  me  did  not  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  this  violent  resolution  would 
be  adhered  to.     For  my  pi«rt  I  thought  differently. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Daure  was  not  a  man  to  say — '  I 
am  going  to  kill  myself!' — without  doing  so.     I  ra- 
pidly gJiUicred  together  all  the  things  which  were 
addresseil  to  me,  and  1  preparetl  to  s<!t  f»ut  for 
Pennc.      At  midnight  I  was  on  my  way  ;  and  I 
buoyed  myself  up  with  tlic  hope  that  Daure  was 
still  living,  and  that  1  might,  i>erhai»s,  sjive  him. — 
He  was  deail !     In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  he  hiul  sent  off  the  messenger  with  the  things 
confided  U»  mc,  he  blew  out  his  brains!     On  my 
return  to  Monlanliftn,  I  t<x)k  cognizance  of  the  pa- 
pers which  had  been  sent  to  mc  :  I  had  merely  c;»st 
my  eye  over  them  before.     Among  these  writings 
there  were  several  which  were  to  be  read  by  me, 
and  afterwards  burnt.     Others  were  to  be  sent  to 
their  addresses:  amon?  the  latter  was  M.  Daure's 
will  in  favor  of  his  mother ;  this  document  was  un- 
sealed, and  in  his  mother's  absence  I  delivered  it  to 
his  si-sler,   Mad  ime  Vignais,  in  presence  of  an  old 
woman,  who  also  appearctl  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
house.     Among  the  small  number  of  |)i\i>ers  which 
I  was  to  preserve  was  this  letter,  which  1  am  lx)und 
to  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  altluaigh  it  is  too  flatter- 
ing towards  myself : — it  is  the  title  by  which  I  hold 
iho  deposit,  (here  the  Abl>c  read  the  letter.)     You 
must  have  remarked,  gentlemen,  the  j»recisi(»n  with 
which  every  sientcnce  of  tliis  letter  is  written.     I 
ask  of  you  what  |is  the  sigiiifieation  of  the  follow- 
ing precise  and  dear  lines,  so  full  of  calmj  that  one 
wouki  almost  be  inclined  u>  hesitate  at  believing 
they  were  written  in  the  presence  of  death  ?     '  No 
one — absolutely  no  oncu|K)ne;>rth  is  to  see  it — yoti 
have  no  account  to  render  to  any  living  soul ;  your 
conscienc*  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  you  have 
to  look  in  tliis  respect !     *     *     *  " 

"  Do  you  belie  ve,gentlemen,that  the  man  wlioad- 
dresspd  ine  thus  cx>uld,  a  few  hour.s  afterwards,  ajv 
point  any  person  '  upon  earth''  to/ook  into  the  trimk 
to  oblige  me  to  '  render  an  aeemttl  to  any  living  aotif 
— to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction />f  any  other  tribu- 
nal than  that  of  my  cx>nscienc/  ?     I  h.ive  not  been 
able,  gentlemen,  to  affoni  myself  thqt  melancholy, 
bnl  consoling  ccmviction,  that  by  friend  ditd  under 
the  influence  of  tliosc   hallucjlations  which   carry 
oft"  at  one  and  the  siime   timoboth   tia;  resolution 
and  the  will,  and  the  conscieCC-     Uiih.ippily  I  had 
seen  too  clearly  the  fuundatiii  for  this  suicide  to  bo 
able  to  attribute  it  to  what  4c  call  niadntss.    I  con- 
fess, however,  my  oj)inion  i  tliis  rcsp  ct,  and  look 
u|x»n  Daure,  not  as  a  guilt f  suicide,  Ian  as  a  jjoor 
madn\:in  who   was  to  beiitied,  if  the  aiuhority 
given  to  his  mother  (an  ailliority   which   she  de- 
clares she  received  after  hi  communication  to  mc) 
was  such  as  she  pretendett  it  would  then  remain 


to  have  this  act  of  madness  explained;  in  the 
midst  of  a  scries  of  acts  which  might  appciir  ex- 
Iraoj-dinary  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  of  which 
I — I  know  the  desperate  logic" 

The  Ahl6  Marcelin  mainUtined  tluit  Madame 
Daure  had  exaggerated  the  financial  position  of  her 
son. 

"  Daure,"  he  said,  "  was  so  well  known  to  pos- 
sess nothing  of  his  own,  that  all  through  his  life  the 
most  infamous  suspicions  hung  over  him ;  his  ap- 
parent fortune  was  surrounded  by  so  much  myste- 
ry that  persons  thought  proper  to  spread  the  report 
that  Daure  was  a  sjiy  for  high  personages.  This 
is  an  atrocious  cidumny,  which  I  repulse  with  oil 
the  energy  I  am  cajiable  of,  and  all  the  indigi>ation 
of  an  enughtened  conscience !  Daure  had  so  Utile 
money.  Gentlemen,  that  a  short  time  before  his  re- 
turn to  the  south  he  claimed  in  the  most  pressing 
manner  1500  francs,  which  he  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  before  his  departure." 

The  Abbe  then  explained  the  nature  of  his  con- 
nection with  Daure.  He  had  never  written  direct 
to  the  Ablx}  from  Paris :  lie  spoke  a  good  deal  o( 
him  to  others.  Once  only  a  letter  was  sent  him, 
inclosed  to  one  of  his  friends.  Therein  he  wrote — 
"  I  coidd  wish  to  tell  you  several  things,  but  can- 
not at  present.  However,  you  know  how  to  com- 
prehend so  nmch  and  so  well.  1  have  sold  the  few 
things  I  had  here,  and  am  going  in  a  few  days  to 
Germany.  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  acquaint  you  that 
I  have  entered  a  convient  of  Trappists,  which  1 
once  visited  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Bohemia." 
"  This  was  wri'tcn,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  last,  when  he  already  con 
templated  making  way  with  liimself." 

"  I  could  wish,  Gentlemen,  that  it  were  as  clear 
to  your  minds  as  it  is  to  mine,  that  in  acting  in  re- 
gard to  me  as  he  did, — Daure  did  not  look  upon 
me  as  a  man  upon  whom  he  was  desirous  to  confer  a 
favor,  but  of  oiw  whom  he  considered  worthy  of 
being  made  the  depository  of  a  secret, — as  a  man 
who  knew  all  the  most  secret  episodes  of  his  life, 
who  had  divined  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  defects, 
and  who  was  ahle,  as  a  priest,  to  complete  the  for- 
mer, and  obviate  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
latter. 

"  I  have  not  l>een  able  to  call  exactly  to  mind 
the    period   when   Danrc  quitted    Montauban  for 
the  last  time.     I  tliink  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
last  summer.     1  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing 
in  Paris.     Ml  I  know  (for  his  friends  have  since 
written  to  mf-  to  that  effect)  is  that  it  was  visible 
to  every  one  what  a  strange  evolution   had  taken 
place  in  his  character,  and  that  disastrous  projects 
disturbed  his  mind.     An  understanding  was  come 
to  to  endeavor  to  divert  him  from  those  dreadful 
pre-occupations.     The  Duchess  de  Dino  conferred 
on  the  subject  with  M.   Guizot,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem   for  Daure.     The   Minister  wrote 
to   invite  him  to  call   upon  him  the  next    day, 
at  eleven  o'clock.     This  was   to  inform  him   of 
his    nomination    to     an     employment    which    it 
was     believed    was     perfectly    suitable     to     his 
taste.      Daure    was    all   his  life  susceptible  to  a 
degree,  and    he    became    even    more   so    as  his 
death  approached.     He  wrote  to  the  minister,  in 
answer,  "  If  the   minister   wishes  to  speak  to  me, 
I  live  in  .such  a    street — such    a    number."     At 
length  he  was  enabled  to   leave   Paris,  and,  as   he 
said,  to  tear  himself  from  his  odious  pursuits.     I 
went  to  Germany,   returned   again  to   Pari-s,  and 
quitted  it  again  for  the  south.    His  death  was  in- 
evitable ;  he  coiiUI  no  longer  bear  up  against  the 
imp«>rishable  wtrrows  of  which  he  had  spoken  so 
much  to  mc.     Every  line  he  wrote  proved   this. — 
Thus  in  the  diligence,  seeing  that  a  husband  took 
offence  at   the  attentions,  full  of  noble   delicacy, 
wliich  he  pjiid  to  his  wife,  he  said  to  himself,  'How 
singular — this  is  the  first  time  that  a  man  has  been 
jealous  of  death  "     Daure  left  the  diligence  at  a 
distance  of  two  hours'  journey  from  Montauban, 
and  thence,  during  the  night,  in  a  cart,  and  lying 
upon  his  trunk,  he  took  tne  direction  of  the  wild- 
est spot  in  the  Department,  Bruniqucl.     There  his 
prest  nee,  anti  the  mystery  with  which  he  constant- 
ly had  the  mania  to  surround  Itimself,  excited  the 
attention  of  the  gossips.     As  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  retreated  before  a  set  of  old  women,  and 
letting  his  horse  wander  whither  ha  j)luasod,  plung- 
ed into  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Aveyron,  and 
arrived  at  Pennc.     In  his  description  of  this  wild 
spot  he  wrote,  '  Here  is   a  place  which  is  fit  to 
mike   one  in   love   with   death.'     He   established 
himself  then  at  Penn«.     In  the  house  of  a  respect- 
able man,  by  who89  delicate  attentions  and  hos- 
pitality he  was  arrested  for  some  time  on  the  brink 


of  the  tomb.  I  only  knew  o(  his  an  ivnl  at  Penue 
eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  fatal  intentions,  although  the  letter  he 
wrote  just  before  bis  death  proves  tliat  they  were 
long  before  matured.  This,  Gentlemen,  is  all  that 
my  conscience,  to  which  an  important  secret  is  in- 
trusted,  permits  my  voice  to  declare  to  yon.  D,,  j 
not  demand  jiroofs  or  explanations  from  me,  for  at 
the  shghtest  question  I  shall  cease  to  speitk,  and 
nothing  shall  force  me  to  break  silence.  I  am  ignor- 
ant as  to  what  the  law  will  dictate  to  you  relative 
to  the  cause  of  this  suicide.  I  liave  been  faithful 
to  tlie  last  to  friendship  and  Ui  tlie  dead,  and  I  have 
taken  for  the  guide  of  my  conduct  these  words,  the 
last  which  Daure  has  left  us — '  Remember  that  the 
dead  have  no  other  avengers  uixin  earth  than  the 
conscience  of  tlie  living.' " 

The  Court,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  ordered 
that  seals  should  be  affixed  to  the  trunk ;  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  before  the  first  March ;  that 
this  operaticm  should  not  take  place  otherwise  than 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Comae,  Judge  of  Montau- 
ban, who  should  deliver  to  the  Abbe  Marcelin  such 
papers  as  were  not  titles  to  property,  as  well  as  the 
letters,  the  said  judge  not  to  be  ailotned  to  read  the 
addresses  of  those  letters. 

OThe  marquise  De  Crequy.      ' 

The  fifth,  and,  we  fear,  the  all  but  concluding 
volume  of  the  amusing  memoirs,  pubUshed  under 
the  above  name,  has  just  appeared ;  and,  if  less 
entertaining  than  its  predecessors,  as  treating  of 
times  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  contain;) 
innumerable  curious  anecdotes  of  a  light  nature,  a 
few  of  which  we  propose  translating  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Fashion. — "  I  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  all 
sorts  of  rkliculous  fashions,"  writes  the  old  Mar- 
chioness.   "  During  the  time  of  the  Regency,  it 
was  the  custom  to  wear  upon  one's  temples  ano- 
dyne plaisters,  as  a  remedy  against  the  vapors ; 
and,  by  way  of  rendering  them  ornamental,  they 
were  adorned  with  small  diamonds,  points  of  cut 
steel,  or  garnets  ;  so  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  nailed  to  the  temple  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  nails.     Gold  hair  powder,  extremely  un- 
becoming to  both  brown  and  fair,   wtis  also  in 
vogue ;  and  high-heeled  shoes,  whose  dimensions 
rendered  it  necessary  to  walk  on  the  extreme  points 
of  the  toes.     But  all  tliese  follies  were  nothing  to 
the  style  prevalent  among  our  fashionables  hnme- 
diately  before  the  reviJution.     The  men  were  shut 
up  in  tight  coats,  called,  after  the  English,  a  frock, 
sloped  off,  so  as  to  make  an  indecent  exhibition  of 
the  hips,  and  ending  in  a  swallow's  tail.     These 
frocks  were  chiefly  worn  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  but- 
tons the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  composed  of  a  circle 
of  gold  surrounding  a  watchglass,  under  which  was 
seen  a  collection  of  rarities, — such  as  sprigs  of  moss 
or  sea-weed,  curious  insects,  diamond  beetles,  and 
cantharides.     With  a  red  coat,  it  was  indispensable 
to  wear  a  muslin  waistcoat,  black  silk  breeches, 
and  silk  stockings  of  blue,  shot  with  white.     The 
I  hair  was  dressed  a  la  debacle,  with  a  tiny  queue, 
and  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  powder  on  the  collar 
and  back  of  the  coat.     Two  long  watch-chains, 
e.ich  having  a  large  bunch  of  gold  bells,  hollow 
acorns,  or  other  trinkets  capable  of  making  a  tink- 
Hiig  noise,  which  were  called  breloques,4eompieled 
the  costume  ;  witli  a  little  cane  in  the  hand,  such 
as  are  used  by  footmen  for  beating  coats.     These 
were  said  by  the  young  courtiers  to  be  "  excellent 
weapons  for  fighting  cats !" 

"  The  head  dresses  of  the  ladies,  meanwhile,  had 
attained  a  most  absurd  elevation.  Carriage  cush- 
ions were  necessarily  aboUslied ;  and,  in  their 
stead,  a  slight  wadding  was  used,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  Montpelier  scent  bag.  A\'hat  the  hair- 
dresser had  the  art  of  sticking  on  the  to]>of  a  female 
head,  under  the  name  of  Paufs,  Touqucts  en  Lubie, 
and  Valgalas,  is  scarcely  credible  !  Leonard,  the 
hair-dresser  (whom  Monsieur  used  to  call  the  Mar- 
quis de  Leonard,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  bro- 
ther, the  Chevalier, who  only  consented  torn/  hair), 
bo:(sted  that  he  would  dress  the  Duchesse  de  Lu^- 
nes,  who,  relying  on  liis  address,  sehloni  looked  m 
the  glass,  with  one  of  her  own  chemises ;  and  Ma- 
tlame  Thibault,  the  Queen's  bedchamber  woman, 
obtained  her  Majesty's  sanction  to  the  exploit. 
The  Duchess  acxordingly  arrived  at  Court  (luckily 
there  was  a  general  mourning)  with  one  of  her  own 
cambric  shifts  twisted  into  her  hair.  This  adven- 
ture brought  similar  folhcs  into  fashion,  and,  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Madame  de  Luval  appeared  at 
Court  with  a  damask  napkin  for  her  head-dress, 
which  every  one  found  in  admirable  taste.    In  the 
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year  1785,  the  Marechale  de  Mati^non  chose  to  be 
a  coeffee  a  la  Jardiniere  for  Court,  by  Letmard  5 
with  a  checked  lutpkin  of  brown  and  red  cahco,  in 
wiiich  appeared  a  head  of  green  brocoli,  an  arti- 
choke, a  pretty  Htde  carrot,  and  some  ra^'*"^^ 
Madame  Charles  de  Lameth  exclaimed  '  Lord . 
how  delightful!— nothing  but  vegetables  !— 1  doat 
upon  vegetables ! — they  seem  so  much  more  natu- 
ral than  flowers.' 

"  By  way  of  being  '  natural,'  too,  my  rela-ion, 
the  Countess  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  used  always 
to  stir  the  salad  with  her  fingers  ;  and,  after  sup- 
per, when  slie  amused  herself  with  patting  or  box- 
ing the  ears  of  her  •  dear  Stanislas,'  the  Count  used 
to  exclaim — '  Delicious  creature !  Her  caresses 
make  one  hungry  with  the  scent  of  Tarragon  vine- 
gar and  Jamaica  pepper '.  Those  pretty  little 
hands  deserve  to  be  eaten  up ! 

"  A  nun,  it  seems,  would  sometimes  be  guilty  of 
a  repartee.  "  When  Madame  de  la  Motte,  the 
heroine  of  Maria  Antoinette's  diamond  necklace 
adventure,"  says  Madame  de  Cr6quy,  "was  shut  up 
in  the  Saltpetriere,  ceriAin  of  the  Duchess  ofChar- 
tre's  ladies  in  waiting  went,  on  pretence  of  viewing 
the  establishment,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  crimi- 
nal. At  length  they  made  a  direct  application  for 
the  indulgence  to  Sister  Victoire,  the  Superior,  who 
demune^  on  the  ground  of  Christian  charity  to- 
wards the  sufferer.  Madame  de  Blot  at  length 
insisted  on  the  prerogative  of  her  appointment  in 
the  Orleans  family  ;  but  S<Eur  Victoire  was  inflex- 
ible. '  I  did  not  find  it  written  in  Madame  dc  la 
Motte's  sentence,  she  said,  '  that  she  is  condemned 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  Duehesse  de  Chartres's 
ladies  in  waiting.' " 

-'^ 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Johu  Barlow,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  distinguished  En- 
gineers of  London,  dated  on  the  27ih  Feburary 
last^ 

"  There  is  one  source  of  revenue  to  a  Coal  Gas 
Company,  fast  coming  into  pniclical  efliect  here, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance,  namely 
cooking  6y  gas  ;  I  know  one  family  who  have  used 
no.  other  fuel  for  cooking  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  another  who  for  several  years  have  never  light- 
ed any  other  fire  in  their  house,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatever,  than  gas,  during  the  3  or  4  hot 
months,  and  they  Iwih  sjiy  it  is  cheaper,  more  con- 
venient, cleanlier,  and  the  cooking  better.  Him- 
dreds,  and  probably  thousands  of  tapulies  will,  in 
this  country,  be  suppUed  with  gas  for  cooking  du- 
ring the  ensuing  summer.  They  now  roast,  bake 
and  boil  by  gas.  The  heat  is  always  ready  when 
wonted,  and  is  extinguished  when  it  is  no  longer 
required :  no  dust,  no  preparation,  nor  any  cleaning 
up  afterwards  ;  the  cook  can  leave  a  joint  of  meat 
either  roasting  or  boiling,  and  never  look  at  it  again 
till  the  clock  informs  her  it  is  time  to  take  it  up ; 
I  know  a  family  who  regularly  put  their  meat 
down,  and  all  go  to  Church  on  Sunday,  locking  the 
house  up,  and  leaving  a  capital  dinner  to  the  care 
of  the  gas.  I  dwell  on  this  subject  a  little  because 
in  my  view,  it  is  very  important,  and  it  behoves 
Directors  and  Shareholders  to  give  it  every  encour- 
agement." 

THE  FLOWER  SPIRIT. 

I  am  the  Bpiritthat  dwells  in  the  flower ; 

Mine  is  the  exquiiiiie  music  that  flies. 
When  :itlence  and  moonlight  rei^  over  each  bower 

That  blooras  in  the  glory  of  tropical  skies. 
I  woe  the  bird  with  hia  melody  gtowini;  ■     \. 

To  leap  in  the  aunsihine,  and  warble  ita  strain. 
And  mioe  is  the  odor,  in  turn,  that  bestow  105, 

The  songster  is  paid  Tor  his  music  again. 

There  dwells  no  sorrow  where  I  am  abiding  ; 

Care  is  a  stranger,  and  troubles  us  not ; 
And  the  winds  as  they  pass,  when  too  hastily  riding-, 

I  woo,  and  they  tenderly  glide  o'er  the  spot. 
They  pause,  and  we  glow  in  their  rugged  embraces, 

They  drink  our  warm  breath,  rich  with  odor  and  song, 
Thca  hur^  away  to  their  desolate  places, 

And  look  for  us  hourly,  and  think  of  us  long. 

Who,  of  the  dull  earth,  that's  moving  around  us. 

Would  ever  imagine  that  nursed  in  a  ttMe, 
At  the  opening  of  xuring  our  destiny   found  us, 

A  prisoner  until  the  first  bud  should  unclose  ; 
Then,  as  the  dawn  of  light  breaks  upon  u«, 

Our  winglets  o(  silk  we  unfold  to  the  air. 
And  leap  off  hi  joy  to  the  munic  that  won  us. 

And  made  us  the  tenants  of  climates  so  lair  ! 

SONG. 

Oive  me  old  music— let  me  hear 
The  strains  of  days  gone  by ; 
Nor  stay  thy  voice  in  kindly  fear, 
If  to  their  tones  my  falling  tear 

Shonkl  make  a  mute  reply. 
The  sooc*  «»i»t  ittlled  me  on  the  brewt 
'-   -  ^0  sleep  away  the  aoon, 


Sing  on — sing  on !— I  love  them  best ; 
There's  witchery  in  the  noteii  impressed 
Of  each  familiar  tunc. 

Give  me  old  wine — its  choicest  store 

Drawn  from  the  shady  Wn  ; 
Our  vineyards  will  proiiuce  no  more, 
Such  rare  strong  juice  they  gave  of  yore, 

As  spark) in? lies  within. 
This  was  ray  grandaire's  chief  delight. 

When  the  day's  chase  was  o'er ; 
Fill  high  ; — Fill  high  • — its  treasures  bright 
Should  qiarkle  on  our  l>oard  to  night, 

Though  we  should  drink  no  more.         ;; 

Give  me  old  Friends— the  tried,  the  true,  " 

Who  launched  their  barks  with  me, 
And  all  my  joys  and  sorrows  knew, 
As  chance's  gales  the  pilgrims  blew 

Across  a  troubled  sea. 
Their  memories  are  the  same  as  mine ; 

Their  love  with  life  shall  last ; 
Bring  one,  bring  all,  their  smiles  shall  shine 
Upon  our  old  good  song  and  wine, 

Like  sunbeams  from  the  pasL 


ntll^L-DAM  FOVIf  DRY 

ON  MONDAY,  June  I,  at  12  o'clock,  at  City  Hall, 
(unless  previously  disposttd  of  a^  private  sal*,)  will 
be  aold  by  auction,  the  above  well  known  establishment 
stiuated  onti  mile  frjm  Boston.  Tlie  improvements  cuii 
slstof— 

No.  1.  SaiUr  House,  50  feel  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  uecessary  mnchinery  for  making  boilers  for  I^ctmottve 
and  other  sieani  Kngines. 

No.  3.  BlaektmitM't  Sk<r,90reet  by  30,  fitted  «ith  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locimutive  House.  M  feet  by  35, used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Enpineii 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  be«n  put  in  this  establish 
luent. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
IM  fe?t  by  40,  omtaining  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  &c  ;  Pattern 
Stiop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  nr  rolling  4  ton« 
of  iron  |ier  diem,  exclui^ive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Uammeia,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  13  horse  Steam  Engine,  wliich  could  be  dispenaed 
With:  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  aiul  twoOupolas,  Core  oven.  Cranes,  tic.  titled 
fur  th«  largest  work.  Attached  to  tlie  Fauiidiy  Is  a  large 
ware-bouw,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  uf 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Eiiginesc 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeriiig,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Jic.  fcc. 
These  were  made  of  the  mo:t  durablemattrials,  under  the 
direction  u(  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  vali'e. 

No.  6.  A  building, >>5  feet  by  :i(),  containing  a  large  slack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  CastSluel.  This 
building  is  at  prr/i«nt  UK-d  as  a  boarding  liouse,  and  can 
aixommodate  a  large  number  of  BM;n. 

No.  7.  A  raitge  of  buildings,  300  feet  k>ng  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  sevemi  stori-  tontnm,  a  Brass  Foan 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  foi  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  liorses,  Aic  &c. 

The  above  establi-ihmeNt  !>eiiig  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  busities*  than  any 
other  in  tli«  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-BosU>n,  to  tlie  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  35  to  30  cenu  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  csta- 
blishmer.t;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lin  pump* 
for  freeing  the  r>ry  Dock  at  the  Nav>  V  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  f.ir  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  farined  by  the  crossing  of  the  PruvideiiCK  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
bv  the  State  of  Peiiniyivania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterneand  Machinery  now  in  the  premiers,  13 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderi-,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  wag^onis,  could  be  made  |ier  annum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

TH08.  J.  ECKLEY.Treiis'.  fcc,  Boaton,  or  to 
ROBF.BT  RAL.STON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  April  SI .  lt<35. 

PATKMT    RAII<ROAD«  SHIP  ABiD  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

ItJ-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches.  inBnufa(u:ured  by  the  sub- 
acribar's  Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikce  hav* 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  10  the  hoiee  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory — for  which 
purpose  they  ai«  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

83»  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  isai. 

CJ-  Spikes  art  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1 
fc,  J  Townsenil,  Albaiiv,and  the  principal  iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  an<l  Troy  ;  j.  I.  Brower,  iii  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvier*,  Baai- 
more  ;  Degrand  li  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
thelrotders  as  «arly  as  practicable.as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

U2Jam  -     H,   BURDEN. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WUBBLS  AKD  BOXKff* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tS"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  antt  fitted  to  wheel* 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  CoUon  attd  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paierson,  W.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paierson,  or  60  Wall 
■treet, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUMkGROSVCKOR 


93  ton*  of  I 

300 

do. 

H 

40 

do. 

U 
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PATKNT  HAMMERKD  SHIP,  BOAT«  AKD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

13»  Railroad  Spike*  of  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
•o  as  liot  to  ailmit  water. 

Order*  may  be  addreased  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
MNG  li  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER.  at  ilie 
Faaory.  Troy.  W.  Y. — pt.l»-ly 

RAILIVAY  IROH* 

inch  by  i  inch,  1  Flat  Bar*  In  length*  o 
do.  4  do.  14  10  15  feet,  couiitera«nk 
do.  I  do.  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
do.  I  do.  |of  4o  decrees,  with  spli- 
do.  t  <'o-  ci^S  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SaOdo.ofEdse  Railsof  S6  lb*,  per  yard,  withthc  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inche*  diameier 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  LoconK>tive  wheel* 

Axles  of  3^,  2j,  3^,  3,  3i,  3^,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  LocomoUves  of  patent  iron. 

The  bbove  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  state  Oovera- 
ment*  and  Incorporated  Govemnienis,  and  me  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  nt  Rails, 
Chair*,  Pin*,  Wedge*,  Spike*,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Biitain,  will  be  exhibited  10 
thosedisposed  to  examine  them.  471ineowr 

SURVEYORS*  IHSTRVMKBITS.        ~ 

{^  Compasses  ol  various  *ise*aBd  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  andsmall  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ment*, manufactured  and  aoldby 

E.  Ii  G.  W.  BLUNT.  164  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

8VRVKYIKO  AHD   EXOIKKBRIKO 
IXSTRVMEMTS. 

JCl="TXe  eubscrlter  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instni- 
meiits  in  bis  prnlessiun,  warranted  equal,  if  1  01  superior. 
In  principles  of  coatruciiim  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufac'ured  in  the  United  Stales  ;  several  of 
which  are  entiiely  «ew  .  anumg  which  ate  an  Impioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  aUsciMd,^  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— nl*o  a  Railroa<  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  sdaptetl  to  Railroad  Murposea 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  loMiMment  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  reeommendaUona  are  respettfully  sub* 
milted  to  EitgiMeer*,  Surveyor*, and  otbers  interested. 

Baltimore,  IfJu. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries reapectingthe  Insirumt  nt*  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  or  tlie  Baltimore  ai.d  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  lollvwing  iiitcr> 
mation.  The  whole  iiumtier  of  Levels  now  in  poskeesion 
of  the  department  of  construction  ol  thy  make  is  stven 
The  whole  nua-ber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  i.-i«ni>erin  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depanmcnt. 

Both  Level*  and  Compasses  are  in  food  repair.  Thef 
have  in  factncedeilbut  liule  repairs,  except  frooi  acctdenis 
to  which  all  instruments  of  ihe.kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  thai  thy  psueins  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  t>ecii  preferred  by  my  assistants  ^■encrally,  10 
any  otberi  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  descripuon  01  Gmiiometer  thai  we  have  vet 
iri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever- 
siiig  tele*coj>e,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leave*  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  deaire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Comf-ass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pleielT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  anv  simple  snd  rheap 
instiument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  belie\e 
it  will  be  prclerred  to  all  others  now  in  ure  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  bcashi^ily 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfullr  (hv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  SupMof  Constructiori 

uf  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philndelpbia,  February,  18S9. 
Having  for  the  last  two  yeais  made  constant  urt  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Comi)a*t,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  olhei  insirumetit 
of  the  kind,  now  111  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
comQieud  it  to  I'.nguiceie  and  Surveyors. 

E.  n.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germaniown.  February,  IbSa. 

For  a  year  (•art  I  have  uted  Instriinunis  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, ul  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has comhint «1 
the  properties  ol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineer*  a*  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpoae. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng .  Pliilad. 

ml  1/  •eraiaat.  and  If  orrist.  SLtUto&t 
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JUgier*  as  she  is. — Alg;icrs  is  daily  assuming  a 
more  European  aspect;  luus  arc  nearly  as  oncii 
M^n  as  turbans,  cigars  have  replaced  the  long  pi])cs 
and  the  Moorish  bazaars  give  way  to  the  glazed 
windows  of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  fifty  mer- 
chants have  established  counting-houses ;  aiid  a 
considerable  number  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
including  of  course  a  full  proportion  of  modistes, 
oouturierea,  and  perruquiers,  are  tliickly  scattered 
about.  Eleven  grand  ciiffls  with  billiard-tiibles, 
four  grand  hotels  (which  arc,  however,  execrable,) 
three  restaurateurs,  one  huiidreil  eatiug-liouse,  two 
cabinets  liUeraires,  one  circus, a  cosiiiorama,  ice.  have 
already  been  esUblished,  and  c<il»riolets  and  omni- 
buses were  shortly  to  ply  fmm  the  Bub  liuzoon  to 
Mustafa  Pasiii,  and  from  B4«bel  huout  to  the  Dey's 
country  villa.  The  Knzbah  is  a  httle  town  in  it- 
self, containing  tJie  late  Dey's  palace,  and  several 
other  houses  and  gardens.  The  palace  has  suffer- 
ed mucli  from  the  French  soldieiy  ;  who,  on  first 
occupying  it,  pulled  up  the  pavement,  tore  down 
the  glazed  tile  coating  of  the  rooms,  and  otherwise 
committed  great  injury  in  their  eager  se.ych  nfier 
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tre :»sure.  The  marble  flooring,  the  arched  galle- 
ries, supported  by  mtirble  jnllars  of  fantastic  but 
graceful  forms,  which  sui'rounded  the  open  courts, 
the  elegant  fountains,  which  scattered  coolness 
around,  and  the  latticed  shahneshcens,  still,  howev- 
er, remain  to  pay  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the 
visiter's  aacenU  The  corps-de- garde,  with  the  gate, 
and  the  sycamores,  banana-trees,  and  vines,  which 
surround  it,  together  with  the  mixture  of  French 
uniforms  and  Moorish  costumes,  formed  altogether 
a  beautifVil  httle  picture  ;  as  did  also  a  wine-shop, 
shaded  by  a  vine-covered  pergola,  under  which 
were  seatml  ^^ups  of  sokUers  playing  at  c^irds, 
drinking,  flining  with  some  piqiuuites  French  btn- 
nettes.  or  teaching  "  Trompctie,"  the  ehitn  du  reg- 
iment, a  variety  of  tricks. — [Major  Teni]>le's  Ex- 
cursions in  Algiers.] 

Barrack-Building  at  Tunit. — On  speaking  to  the 
architect  and  engineers,  and  asking  them  to  show 
me  their  plans,  they  at  first  did  not  quite  seem  to 
understand  what  a  plan  was :  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  they  declared  they  had  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  that,  in  fact,  tl»e  Moors  never  made 
any  previous  to  commencing  a  building  ;  but  that 
lliey  built  by  the  eye  a  certain  length  of  wall,  and 
tluu  when  this  hod  lieen  sufficiently  prolonge«l  ano- 
ther was  built  at  right  angles  to  it,  an(i  so  on. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  then-  arches  are  also 
constructed  entirely  by  the  eye,  and  have  no  frame 
work  to  support  tliem  during  the  procc^ss,  which  is 
as  foik>ws : — A  brick  presenting  its  broad  surface 
to  view,  b  placed  with  its  edge  on  the  buttress, 
where  is  to  commence  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  an- 
other is  made  to  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  very 
strong  cement  made  of  a  gypsum  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tunis,  whicJi  instantly  hardens ;  on  this 
brick  is  placed  another  in  the  s<une  manner,  and 
thus  they  proceed  till  the  arch  is  completed.  I 
saw  a  vault  myself  thus  made  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half.  These  arches  and  vault>.,  when  fin- 
ished, are  very  graceful  and  c<»rrect  in  their  propor- 
tions, and  nothing  can  equal  their  strength  and  so- 
lidity. Ill  building  walls,  an  oblong  frame  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  wall  is  intend- 
ed to  be,  is  placed  on  the  foundations,  and  then  filled 
with  mortJir  and  pieces  of  stone  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  frame  is  removed,  and  placed  in  continuation  of 
the  line.  This  method  apjjcarsto  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  construction  of  Carthage. — [Major  Tem- 
ple's Excursions  in  Algiers.] 

Pkreuology  not  Mad. — It  appears  that  there  is 
an  Orthophrenological  establishment  at  the  village 
of  Issi,  near  Paris,  where  children  are  received, 
who  are  incapacitated  from  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  a  school  in  consequence  of  faulty  conforma- 
tion of  the  brain.  The  skulls  of  these  unfortu- 
nare  little  creatures  are  to  be-come  the  subject  of 
physiological  examination  and  experiment.  Their 
encephalic  mass  is  to  be  modelled,  compressed, 
handled,  and  remoulded.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
merely  pointed  out  the  bumps  of  the  different  pas- 
sions, rhey  never  dreamed  of  effacriiig  them,  and 
raising  the  bumps  of  virtuous  propensities  and 
genius  to  supply  their  pi  ice.  They  n-ver  thought 
of  penetrating  into  the  layers  and  rccisses  of  tlie 
occiput  and  sinciput,  and  unfolding  nil  those  con- 
nected organs  and  delicate  net-work,  win  re  thought 
is  formed,  fixed,  and  developed. 

This  immense  application  of  their  muster's  sys- 
tem has  been  reserved  for  the  bold  successors  of 
those  illustiious  men.  They  alone  can  have  the 
bump  of  genius  prominent  enough  to  form  a  plan 


so  precious.  Yet  two  distinguished  medical  men 
arc  at  the  head  of  lliis  novel  orthophrenological  es- 
tablishment. Dt»ubtlcs.s,  it  will  be  managed  by 
these  enthusiasts  with  great  judgment  and  science 
united.  But  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  ignoi- 
ant  and  covetous  speculators  will  quickly  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  credulity  of  the  pimlic,  ever  fond 
of  tlie  new  and  marvellous  ?  And  that,  in  these 
Laz^trettos  of  human  reason,  wretched  children  - 
will  be  immured  whose  skulls  may  be  pronounced 
defective  or  anomai,  when  submitted  to  the  rule 
and  compass  of  such  empirics?  They  might,  if 
left  to  the  operations  of  imturc,  become  superior 
charactei-s,  but  will  infallibly  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  idiots  or  madmen,  in  undergoing  this 
process  of  comj>ression  and  remodelling  of  the 
brain.  The  methodical  classificaticm  of  human 
beings  into  casts,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  their  intelligence,  would  soon  make  us  letro- 
grade  to  the  slavery  of  feudal  times. 

Impriaonment  for  Debt  as  practised  in  England. — 
Whilecross  street  prison  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  of  the  gaols  in  which  men  in  lliis 
countryare  confined  for  debt.  Its  prisonersare  more 
numerous,  its  enactments  and  regulations  more  se- 
vere, its  acconunodations  more  restricted,  and  its 
society  more  mixed,  than  those  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea — and  we  had  nearly  said 
Horsemonger  lane  ;  but  we  recollect  tliat  the  latter 
is  a  gaol  simply  fit  for  felons,  and  into  which  it  is  an 
inhuman  outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  justice  to 
confine  a  person  wlio  has  not  been  guilty  of  some 
marked  and  heinous  crime.  The  Whiteeross  street 
prison,  which  has  not  been  erected  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century — if  so  long — was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodatuig  in  one  temple  of  sor- 
row, poverty  and  guilt,  the  debtor's  side  of  New- 
gate, the  Poultry  and  Giltspur  street  Compters,  and 
the  Ludgate  prison,  the  three  last  of  which  were 
originally  separate  buildings  in  different  i>arts  of 
the  city.  The  new  prison  was  divided  into  wsutls, 
or  compartments,  named  after  the  old  gaols,  and 
so  called  tlie  Ludgate  ward,  the  Giltspur  ward,  the 
Poultry  ward,  &.tu  Besides  tliese,  there  is  the  Mid- 
dlesex side  of  the  prison,  intended  for  prisoners  ar- 
rested witliin  the  county,  and  the  forty-shilling 
ward,  for  the  debtors  sent  in  by  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  whose  embarrassments  do 
not  overtop  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  until  indeed 
they  become  doubled  by  the  costs  of  law.  We 
must  al  jO  mention  a  receiving  ward — the  room  into 
which  debtors  are  ushered  tlie  first  day  and  night 
of  their  imprisonment — a  chapel,  a  sick  ward,  a 
strong  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  sort  of  tap,  to  which 
the  inmates  have  given  the  nomenclature  of  "  the 
Scratch" — and  I  IjeKeve  we  have  told  of  all  the 
deiKirtmcnts  and  divisions  of  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  leviathans  of  tyranny  and  iniquity 
ever  raised  by  human  industry  upon  the  curse- 
cemented  supcfstructure  of  poverty,  misfortune, 
persecution,  dishonesty,  and  guilu  Within  no 
walls,  not  excepting  even  tliase  of  tlie  Bastille 
and  the  prisoas  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  has 
there  ever  existed  so  deep  and  heavy  a  load  of 
positive  unhapijiiiess — of  actual  heart-breaking 
acute  misery.  Greater  torture  of  the  limb,  mightier 
exercise  of  terror,  more  severe  personal  suffering, 
and  darker  dungeon-like  confinement,  have,  w-e 
know,  often  hurried  men  to  confession  or  to  death — 
have  broken  a  coward,  sometimes  even  a  brave 
spirit ;  have  cnisheda  weak  constitution,  and  shat- 
tered the  energies  of  youth  and  hope.  But  these  ef- 
fects have  in  all  lands  taken  their  rise  in  state  ty- 
ranny— they  have  l>een  visited  in  the  fear  or  the 
suspicion  of  governments,  or  by  the  mad  supersti- 
tion of  priests;  ortlieyhave  been  the  punishments 
of  desperate  treaehery,  or  atrocious  penal  crimes. 
Never  have  they  been  the  result  of  a  widely  prac- 
tised and  opeiuy  avowed  system,  founded  upon 
laws  framed  by  a  legislature  in  support  of  a  free 
constitution.  Neither,  we  are  prepared  to  prove, 
has  the  worst  state  or  criminal  prison  in  any  other 
land — and  we  arc  willing  to  retread  the  path  of  ci- 
vilization as  far  as  one  hundred  years  will  take  us 
back  into  times  and  practices  of  cruelty  —dissemina- 
ted so  much  real  sorrow  and  real  ruin  too — as  the 
English  Debtoi-s'  Prison  of  Whitecioss  street,  in  an 
equal  periotl  of  one,  two,  four,  eight,  or  even  ten 
years.  For  two  instances  in  which  they  have  guil- 
lotined a  man's  head  in  France,  orcrushed  hisbtnly 
u|x>n  the  wheel  in  Si>Rin  for  state  treason,  religious 
heresy,  or  civil  murder,  you  will  find  ten  where 
they  have  broken  liis  heart  in  England— for  debt! 
and  for  one  instance  where  the  Inquisition  or  the 
Bastille,  having  imprisoned  a  father  in  those  lands, 


have  also  driven  the  family  into  exile,  you  may  get 
fifty  where  an  Englishman's  confinement  in  White- 
cross  street  lias  plunged  his  wile  and  children  into 
what  are  worse  tlian  a  thousand  exiles — starvation 
and  despair.  Individual  suffering  is  undoubtedly 
greater  in  the  sUitc  dmigeon  ;  but  spreading,  ga. 
diering,  goading  privation  and  misfortune — emigra- 
ting  as  it  were  from  the  actonl  prison  into  the  great 
heart  of  society,  and  poisoning  the  social  springs  of 
life, — take  then  rise  and  go  abroad  from  the  Debt- 
ors' Gaol.— -[Scenes,  &c  by  a  Clergyman.] 

The  Toner  of  Skidls. — They  took  us  to  see  a 
most  rennrkaWe  edifice,  called  Burjer  Roos,  which 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  tower  entirely  constructed 
of  human  skulls,  reposing  in  regular  rows,  on  inter- 
vening layers  of  the  bones  of  the  appertaining  bo- 
dies. This  carious  tower  stands  close  to  the  sea 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Fort,  or  Berje8-Sook| 
and  is  at  present  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  at  its 
base  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  tapering  to  its  sum- 
mit :  witli  these  data,  knowing  what  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  skull,  a  calculation  might  easily  be 
made  of  the  number  of  men  which  were  required  to 
build  it ;  though  there  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was 
formerly,  aa  the  natives  assert,  much  wider  and 
higher.  No  tradition  is  preserved  of  its  origin,  ex- 
cept that  the  skulls  are  those  of  Christians.  *  * 
*  *  To  preserve  it,  it  is  occasionally  covend 
with  a  -^at  of  mortar ;  but  when  I  saw  it,  a  great 
part  of  this  had  fallen  down,  and  exposed  to  view 
the  ghastly-grinning  skulls. — [Temple's  Excursions 
in  Algiers.] 

Cheap  Cure  for  Fever. — A  German  doctor,  dur- 
ing twenty-five  years'  practice,  has  never  failed  to 
cure  intermittent  fever,  by  strictly  and  literally 
starving  his  patieius  for  three  whole  days.  He 
allows  them  only  a  little  water  ;  and  after  the  fast 
accustoms  them  to  food  gradually. 

WlN£     FROM     THE     CDMMON   BraMBLE.— 

Fire  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of 
honey  and  six  of  water,  boiled,  strained, 
and  left  to  ferment,  then  boiled  ag^ain,  and 
put  in  casks  to  ferment,  are  said  to  produce 
an  excellent  wine. — [Receuil  Industriel.] 

Engineer  Depanmem  of  che  New  York  ) 
and  Harlein  Railroad,  May  2d,  1835.    ) 

TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS.— PropoMU  will  be 
received  at  this  Oepannient  until  the  29!n  of  M8y,.for 
Excavatin;  a  Tunnel  through  rock  at  YorkTille,  from  18 
to  24  feet  in  height,  *4  fert  wide,  and  844  feet  long. 

For  15000  yds.  of  Rock,  and  8000  yds.  of  Earth,  north  and 
•outh  of  the  same. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  making  an  Open  Cut 
Excavation  where  aaid  Tunnel  Ik  proposed,  which,  together 
with  other  exCarvationa,  will  amount  to  about  45,000  yda.  of 
Rock,  and  12,000  yds.  of  Earth. 

Plans  and  s))«cificationa  will  be  furnished  10  daya  previ. 
Otis  to  the  time  above  mentioned. 

The  work  will  be  required  to  proceed  immediately  after 
bein;  put  under  contract,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  lit  ot' 
December,  1836.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  ol" 
the  contractors  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work. 

Communication*  may  be  addressed  to  the  Engineer,  at 
hiM  office,  No.  9  ChainberH  mreet.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  JOHN  EWKN,  Jr..  Engineer 

ni2 128 of  the  N.  York  ic  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 

RAILROAD  CA8TIM08. 

M4NY  It  WARD,  Proprietor*  of  the  Albany  Eaele 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  toorder  car 
whe'-lH,  chairi)  mid  knees,  and  every  other  Je«criptlnn  of 
ca-'tinf^d  required  for  railroads.  R-ly  febt-i 

STBPHENSONt 

Bwlderefa  superior  style  of  Pataenget  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  S64  Elizabethstreet,  nearBleeckcr*tr««t, 
New-York. 

S3>  RAILROAD  nOMPANres  would  do  well  to 
eiramine  tnese  Cara  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  tae  New-York  and  HAilaem  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  Jiotf 

.     NOTICK  TO  HAUVFACTURERS* 

X3r  SIMON  F AIRMAN,  of  the  *illa«e  of  Laniln; 
burgh,  in  :he  couuiy  o(  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  ha*  invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  WroiightNailswIth  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  tony  lOd  nail* 
ia  a  niin-jte,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  arxea, 
even  to  spikts  furshi(>s.  The  nail  ishan^mered  and  come* 
I'mm  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  being  clenched  isgood  and  sure  One  horse 
power  IS  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  avd  may  ••*>ly 
be  ajiplied  where  such  power  for  rfriving  machinery  tain 
operation  ^ai<l  F.-iiiinan  will  make,  vmd  and  warrant 
macl>ine«asabove,toaRy  {lernoiis  wl  omay  apply  for  them 
us  soon  Bsttiuy  may  be  majo,  und  on  the  niot>l  reasonable 
terms.  He  alsodaaires  to  sell  one  hallof  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machine*  throughout  the  United  State*. 
Any  person  de*iriDg  /uriher  information,  or  to  ^urcha**. 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum* 
phray,  in  the  Tillage  ol  Lanvingburgb. 

Augu.t  15, 1833.  _      ASetfRMkr 
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John  Cunningham  and  Thomas  G.  Janes, 
of  Greene  Co. ;  Absalom  Janes  and  Henry 
B.  Thompson,  of  Taliaferro  Co. ;  William 
Cumming,  of  Augusta ;  William  Williams, 
John  Nisbet,  William  Dearing,  J«hn  A. 
Cobb,  E.  L.  Newton,  A.  B.  Linton,  James 
Shannon,  Wm.  M.  Morton,  and  W«i.  R. 
Cunningham,  of  Athens. 

Wm.  Lumpkin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  former 
Board,  declined  a  re-election. 


The  Report  of  MMsrs.  Jervis,  Hutchin- 
son, find  Mills,  is  contimied  in  this  number. 

RArLKOAD  Shares. — We  <j|iiot«  105  for 
new,  Bad  M7  for  old  6h»ree,  at  whielv  rate 
transactions  to  a  considerable  extr'nt  hftr* 
taken  place. — [Charleston  paper.  May  1^.] 

The  Athens,  G«.  Banner  says  :  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Company  was  held  in  this  place 
on  Saturday  last,  and  of  the  stockltiolders 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following. 

The  following  information  is  all  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  gather,  relative  to  their 
proceedings,  Jcc. 

Three  fourths  of  the  stock  was  repre. 
sented  at  the  meeting.  Among  the  stock, 
holders,  the  very  best  feelings  of  liberality 
and  unanimity  prevailed,  with  regard  to 
every  thing  touching  the  great  work  in 
contemplation,  and  for  the  early  and  effi- 
cient  prosecution  of  which,  liberal  measures 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
stockholders  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Jambs  Camak,  Esq.  of  this  place,  was  re- 
elected  President,  General  Superintendent 
and  Treasurer ;  WilUam  Williams,  Secre- 
tary  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen,  Direc. 
tors,  for  the  current  year,  viz. :  E.  A  Nisbet 
wui  Adam  G,  SaffgW,  of  Morgan  Co.  ; 


Stracusb  and  Auburn  Raii.road. — A 
long  and  interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman 
at  Auburn,  lias  been  handed  to  us, — aoeompa- 
nied  bya  letter  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnsopi,  Civil 
Engineer,  who  is  now  engaged  ujioB  the 
road, — from  which  we  make  the  following 
e.\tract,  regretting  Utat  w«  have  n#t  room 
for  the  whole  letter?  % 

We  ptibKsh  tliis  letter  with  a  -view  of 
uskiog  the  work  to  which  it  refers  more 
generally  known;  that  we  may,  if  such  aid 
availeth  any  thing,  contribute  our  mite  to 
its  speedy 'construction.  Knowing  as  we 
do,  from  long  personal  acquaintance,  the 
great  fertility  and  resources  of  the  country 
tlirough  which  it  passes,  and  the  almost 
unparalleled  rapid  growth  of  the  (loarish- 
ing  villages  at  its  two  extremes,  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  and  respectability  of  those 
interested  in  its  completion,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  of  its  early  construction,  and  nkimate 
success  and  value. 

Auburn,  May  9,  1835. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  inquiries  so  fre- 
quent and  general  of  late,  about  the  Auburn 
aiul  Syracuse  railroad,  and  its  stock,  we 
have  requested  our  Chief  Engineer  to  fur. 
nish  us  a  statement,  which  is  enclosed.  It 
is  cautious,  as  is  proper  it  should  be,  he 
having  just  run  over  one  of  the  proposed 
routes,  and  does  not  propose  to  settle  any 
other  question  than  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  and  upon  that  point  it  is  abundantly 
satisfactory.  To  those  who  only  know  the 
ground,. Irom  having  passed  over  the  dis- 
tance in  the  stage,  it  will  be  astonishing  to 
find,  that  the  difference  between  the  ave- 
rage and  maximum  incUnation  is  only  19$ 
feet  per  mile,  about  the  same  as  that  upon 


the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  and 
less  than  that  of  the  level  part  of  the  Mo. 
hawk  and  Hudson,  and  that  the  greatest  in- 
clination is  90  (eet  per  mUe  for  a  distance 
of  lj[  miles.      *  *  ♦  » 

The  engineer  has  not  enlarged  npon  tiM' 
benefits   to  the  public  or  stocklxMers,  but 
says  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  "that 
the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be  much, 
if  any  greater  than  upon  a  road  approaching 
near  to  a  level  (a8  the  route  examined  does 
to  an  uniform  incliuation.)  the  curvature  be> 
ing  the  same  upon  both."     The  comfmnj 
has  the  privilege  of  carrying  freight.     The 
benefits',  public  and  iiadividual,  were  so  ob. 
vious,    9b  thosf  acquainted    with  the  vici- 
nity and  business,  that  it  was  found  not  to 
be  necessary  to  go  from  the  two   vfliages 
with  thf  stock  to  have  it  tjiken  up,  nor  to 
attempt  to  attract  attentioitf  ironi  abroad. 
The  whole  stock   was   propipUy  taken  up 
last  fall,  upon  opening  the  boiwa,  by  tbc  i»' 
habitants  on  the  road,  who  have  siM##eld, 
at  xn  udviuire  tu  capitalist,  noajrifur  i^uile 
one  half,  in  estimating  tin  si  iiilTai«iaiis,  the 
freight  business  (as  Iummv  to  the  inhiMntants 
of  Auburn)  of  their  own  viljaga,  is  a  can* 
venient  and  prettv  appendage  in  the  way  of 
nett  profits.     Not  counting  upon  any   in. 
crease  of  this  business,  as  must  necessari. 
ly  be  the  case  by  the  greater  facilities  of  this 
road,  the  business  of  the  Owasco  Canal 
Company,  now  in  progress,    and   the  ex- 
haustiess  hydraulic  power  to  be  created  tor 
navigntion  and  manufacturing  purposes,  hj 
tapping  the  Owasco   lake,   by  the  amount 
which  will  be  naturally  drawn  to  the  road 
from  the  Cayuga,  Seneca,    Owasco,   luid 
Skaneateles  lakes,  and  the  fertile  regiOBk 
e.Ytetiding  from  30  to  40  miles  south  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  road,  and  also  from  the 
western  region  during  the  season  of  canal 
navigation,    and    particularly    during    the 
months  from  November  to  May,  when  that 
navigation  is  closed,  not  counting  upon  aa 
increase  of  the  freight  business  of  Aubum«'*- 
which  18  now  about  10,000  tons,  as  estima* 
ted,  annually,  and,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
will  aflRird   the  company  a   profit  of  $1,50 
per  ton,  tlie  subscriltersi    here  believed   the 
freight  privilege  afforded  them  a  security 
for  an   :uiiount  of  profit   or  revenue,    that  ' 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  sup. 
posed  difference  of  the    passenger  businesa 
in  favor  of  tlie  I' tica  and  Schenectady  road, 
over  tliis  section  of  the  great  thoron^fitfe. 
♦  ♦  •  *  *  •    • 

I  have  made  a  long  letter  of  this,  bcc«tu«  ^ 


.■•«»*;' 


■■■^-  -  :* 


•  *  '-^ , 


J     ■.,:       vr- ''"v-!/       ■     -'■  *        r-  "^'^'•' ^^^^    ■ 


v-^.**' 


^T^^T^ 
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little  is  known  of  this  project  away  from 
home.  The  engineer  and  his  corps  arc  en- 
tirely engaged  m  ascertaining  facts,  and 
making  a  thorough  examination,  which  will 
enable  us  to  give  more  detailed  information 
hereafter.  It  is  designed  to  have  the  road 
complete  for  cars  as  soon  as  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  road  is  completed.  I  shall 
have  answered  generally  all  your  inquiries 
•when  I  add,  that  the  capital  stock  is  !j$400,- 
000 — all  subscribed  in  December  Inst.  The 
board  of  directors  are,  Elijah  Miller,  Presi- 
dent;  Nathaniel  Garrow,  Vice  President; 
Asaph  D.  Lebnard,  Secretary  ;  George  B. 
Throop,  Treasurer;  Jno.  M.  Sherwood, 
Edward  E.  Marvine,  Richard  Steele,  John 
Seymour,  Allen  Warden,  S.  Van  Anden, 
Henry  Raynor,  V.  W.  Smith,  and  A.  Fitch. 
Stock  is  transferable  at  the  Treasurer's 
office  at  Auburn,  and  at  the  office  of  John 
Delalleld,  Esq.  of  New. York,  who  has  been 
duly  appointed  the  Register  of  Stock  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  ^    -       .,■.-.■— 

[copy.] 

I  have  examined  one  of  the  proposed 
routes  for  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Rail- 
road. 

The  distance   by  this  route   is  26^  miles, 
exceeding  that  by  the  turnpike  about  one 
mile.     The  greatest   inclination  is  30  feet 
per   mile  for  a  distance   of  1|  mile.     This 
occurs  in  Jthe  approach  to  the  Nine  Mile 
creek,  on  the  west  side,  along  the  Windfall 
Valley.     The    total    elevation    of    Auburn 
above  Syracuse  is  274  feet,  making  an  ave- 
rage  of  lO^v  f**^  P*'''  'nil***     The  difference, 
therefore,   between  the  average  and  maxi- 
mum inclination  is  19^  feet  per  mile,  not 
much  greater  than  the  same  difference  on 
the   Utica  and  Schenectady  Railread,  and 
lets  than  the  same  difference  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railway 
between  the  inclined  planes,  the  greatest  in- 
clination upon  which  is  37  j  feel  per  mile  for 
IJ  miles,  the  average  descent  being  11 1  feet 
per  mile.     So  far,   therefore,  as  it   regards 
the  inclination,  the   Auburn  and  Syracuse 
route  is  more  favorable  than  the  level  por- 
tion, as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  road,  between  the  planes. 
The  latter,  however,  has  the  advantage  in 
straightneas,  which  will  lessen   the  differ- 
ence.    Th«  portion  of  the  Baltimore  and  O- 
hio  Railroad,  between  Baltimore  and  Parr's 
Ridge,    has   an    average   descent    towards 
Baltimore  of  14j  feet  per  mile,  and  a  maxi- 
mum inclination  in  the  same  direction  of 
37^  feet  per  mile.     The  average  is  conse- 
quently 4}  feet,  and  the  maximum  7^  feet 
per   mile,   greater   than  upon  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse  road.    The  Amboy  and  Cam- 
den road  is  stated  to  have  a  maximum  in- 
cUnation  "of  45  feet  per  mile  ;  this  is  how. 
ever  only  a  short  distance,  three  fourths  of 
a  mile. 

No  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the 

Erobable  cost  of  the  road.  It  will  not, 
owever,  I  imagine,  vary  materially  in  pro. 
portion  to  its  length,  from  that  of  the  Utica 
and  Schenectady  Railroad,  provided  a  simi- 
lar plan  of  construction  is  adopted.  The 
materials  being  near  at  hand,  will  probably 
cost  less.  The  damages  to  turnpike  and 
land  proprietors,  will  undoubtedly  be  less. 

As  it  regards  the  cost  of  transportation, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  inclination  is 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
trade,  the  average  descent  being  ten  and  a 
third  feet  per  mile.  This  is  perhaps  a  great. 
er  descent  than  would  be  required  to  suit 
the  preponderance  in  freight,  &c.  (""  )nsi- 
deriug  now  great  that  preponderance  must 
be,  viz.  2  or  3  to  1,1  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be 
much,  if  any  greater,  than  upon  a  road  ap- 
proaching near  to  a  level,  as  the  route  exa. 


mined  does  to  im  uniform  inclination,  the 
curvature  being  the  same  upon  both. 

i  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
ground  betweoli  Auburn  and  Syracuse  has 
not  yet  been  fully  explored.  The  route  at 
present  surveyed  may  not  prove  the  best 
in  every  particular.  No  change  will,  how- 
ever, it  ii  presumed,  be  made,  unless  war- 
ranted br  reasons  affecting  the  cost  of  con. 
struction,  or  the  cost  or  amount  of  trans- 
portation, and  will,  consequently,  prove  fa- 
vorable rather  than  otherwise. 

E.  F.  Johnson, 
Engineer  of  A.  and  S.  Railroad. 

Syracase,  May  8, 1835. 


Report  •/■  John  B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson, and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  the 
honoraUe  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New-  York  : 

(Cbntinudd  from  our  last  number.) 

Inclined  plane  at  Liverpool. 

Length,  1.12  miles  ;  rise  j,.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  transit  for  moving  power,  taking 
the  average  from  two  semi-annual  reports, 
is  l.SO  cts.  per  mile,  3.03  cents  for  the  total 
length,  Ipet  ton ;  equal,  for  total  cost  of 
transportation,  to  0.4S  of  a '  mile,  on  a 
level. 

Sutton  and  Whiston  Planes, 

Are  each  1 
clination 


ch  14  miles  long,  and  have  an  in 
of  ^  or  55  feet  per  mile.     The] 


'rhey 
incline  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore, 
if  the  trade  was  equal  in  each  direction, 
only  one  plane  should  be  calculated  as 
affecting^  the  total  transportation ;  as  it  is 
obvious,  a  load  passing  in  either  direction 
would  oaly  require  additional  power  to  as- 
cend one  plane.  In  the  reports  of  the  di. 
rectors  they  give  the  total  freight,  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  different  directions ; 
and  we  are  left  to  determine,  from  the 
general  character  of  the  trade,  whether 
any  and  what  difference  there  was.  It  ap. 
pears  that  not  more  than  I  of  the  tonnage 
between  the  two  cities  passes  on  the  rail- 
way ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  led  to  infer 
the  railway  takes  the  lighter  character  of 
freight,  which  is  probably  about  equal  in 
both  directions;  and  our  computation  of 
costs  is  made  on  this  basis. 

This  road  being  worked  entirely  by  lo- 
comotire  steam  power,  except  the  inclined 
plane  at  Liverpool,  which  has  stationary 
power,  our  computation  is  made  accor- 
dingly. 

In  ascending  the  plane  the  resistance  will 
be  ^i„  (friction,)  -fA.  (gravity,)  =„K,  or 
ratio  to  a  ierel  of  (S.35  to  1,)  or  a  little 
more  than  three. and  one-third  to  one.  The 
power  of  the  engine  will  be  reduced  by  its 
gravity,  and  tb^t  of  its  tender,  to  70  per 
cent,  of  its  power,  on  a  level ;  or  to  make 
it  equal  its  power  on  a  level,  it  must  be  in- 
creased to  142  per  cent.,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  moving  power  to  ascend  the  plane, 
as  compared  witn  a  level,  as  4.75  to  1, or  four 
and  three-fourths  to  one.  The  extra  moving 
power  to  ascend  this  plane  over  a  level  is 
equal  to  the  trsuasit  of  5.62  miles  on  a 
level.  The  moving  power  is  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  transportation,  exclusive  ^of 
the  interest  account,  in  which  the  itemsof 
moving  power  and  wagons  are  blended; 
this  will  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent.,  making 
the  total  cost  of  moving  power  at  least  30 
per  cent.  -The  extra  cost  of  the  planes  are 
therefore  equal  l.hS  miles  entire  transpor- 
tation on  a  level. 

The  greatest  inclination  on  any  part  of 
this  railway,  except  the  inclined  planes 
above  menticned,  is  ^\js  or  6  feet  per  mile. 
It  is  presumed  the  ascent  of  this  inclination 
will  regulate  the  load  of  the  engines,  on 


which  the  resistance  will  be  ^Ji+iii^f^n, 
or  ratio  to  a  level  of  1.25  to  1.  The  power 
of  the  engine  will  be  reduced  by  its  gravity 
and  that  of  its  tender  to  97  per  cent.,  or  its 
power  must  be  increased  over  what  would 
be  required  on  a  level,  say  to  104  per  cent., 
making  the  cost,  as  compared  with  a  level, 
as  1.30  to  1.  This  will  be  applicable  to  27 
miles  of  road,  on  which  the  extra  cost  for 
moving  power  is  equal  8.1  miles,  or  for 
entire  transportation  equal  2.43  miles. 

The  influence  of  the  elevations  on  this 
railway  in  increasing  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation over  that  of  a  level,  is  (4S-{-1.684- 
2.43=4.54,)  a  little  more  than  four  and  half 
miles  of  level  w.ay.  The  actual  average 
cost  of  transportation  for  31  miles  was 
found  to  be  (4.7,)  nearly  four  and  three- 
fourths  cents  per  ton,  wnich,  reduced  to  a 
level  road,  we  find  to  be  (4.07,)  aver  four 
ceuts  per  ton.  per  mile. 

An  increasing  fact  is  developed  in  this 
investigation,  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  transportation  on  inclined  planes 
by  stationary  and  by  locomotive  steam, 
engines.  The  plane  at  Liverpool  is  worked 
by  stationary  steam  power,  and  has  an  in- 
clination of  |>j  or  100  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
Whiston  and  Sutton  planes,  worked  by  lo- 
comotive steam  power,  have  an  inclination 
of  rrg  OT  55  feet  in  a  mile,  b^ing  eaxctly 
half  the  inclination  of  the  Liverpool ;  yet 
the  cost  of  moving  power  on  the  Liverpool 
to  Whiston  or  Sutton  is  as  1  to  2.90  ;  show- 
ing that  locomotive  power,  for  an  ascent  of 
55  feet  to  the  mile,  is  about  three  times  the 
expense  of  stationary  power  for  a  plane  1 10 
feet  to  the  mile,  calculated  for  equal  hori- 
zontal distances.  It  should  be  observed,  in 
relation  to  this  fact,  that  economy  of  sta- 
tionary power  on  inclined  planes  depends 
materially  on  the  amount  of  business.  In 
this  case  it  was  about  500  tons  per  day. 


Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad. 

This  road  commences  at  a  point  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  about  6  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  extends  30  miles  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  Its  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  com- 
pany. In  their  report  of  October,  1833, 
tbey  state  the  estimated  cost  at  a  little  over 
$53,000  per  mile,  for  26  miles.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  whole  30  miles  is  given  at 
$50,000  per  mile,  in  a  report  on  canals  and 
railroads,  as  presented,  25th  June,  1834,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
In  their  report  of  October,  18.14,  the  direct- 
ors say  the  graduation  and  masonry,  (the 
part  of  the  expenditures  liable  to  the  prin- 
cipal contingencies,)  is  nearly  completed  ; 
they  make  no  allusion  to  the  probability  of 
the  work  costing  more  or  less  than  the  esti- 
mate ;  and  as  it  would  be  natural  to  do  so, 
if  any  important  disagreement  was  proba- 
ble, it  is  inferred  the  road  would  cost  the 
estimated  sum  ;  and  being  so  near  com- 
pleted, we  have  thought  if  proper  to  p\it  it 
in  the  table.  This  road  has  iron  rails  on 
stone  foundation,  except  the  embankmenis, 
which  have  timber  foundation. 

Columbia  Railroad. 
This  railroad  is  82  miles  long,  and  per 
last  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  commis- 
sioners, the  road  has  cost,  including  au  esti- 
mate for  an  unimportant  amount  of  unfi. 
nished  work,  $40,450  per  mile.  It  has 
mostly  iron  rails,  partly  on  stone  and  partly 
timber  foundation.  - 

Allegany  Portage  Railroad. 
This  railroad  is  36  miles  long,  and  per 
report  of  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  oat 
cost,  including  a  small  estimate  for  unfi- 
nished work,  $47,977  per  mile.  It  has 
iron  rails  for  a  fraction  over  two-thirds  its 
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lea^th,  abQUi  lialf  of  wKch  arc  on  stone 
foua'datidu,  and  ihe  barauce  on  limber; 
nearly  one-third  is  timber  road  with  iron 
plates. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad. 

The  main  stem  of  this  road  is  16  miles 
in  Length.  It  has  timber  rails  with  iron 
plates,  aJaout  half  of  which  are  on  a  stone 
foundation,  and  the  other  half  on  timber. 
Cost  per  mile  of  double  road,  $38,107,  per 
company  books.  (They  have  also  about 
S^  miles  of  single  road  in  branches,  that 
cost  #15,847  per  mile.) 

Actual  cost  of  transportation  for  freigjit 
by  locomotive  and  stationary  steam,  3.5 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  All  the  ascent  for 
ihe  greatest  trade,  (l>cing  as  3  to  1,)  is 
overcome  by  one  stationary  engine,  which 
does  not  materially  enhance  the  ratio  of 
cost  over  a  level,  taking  the  whole  road. 
Experience  has  been  quite  limited  on  this 
road,  and  considering  that  the  ratio  of 
trade  in  different  directions,  in  connection 
with  the  facility  of  overcoming  the  princi- 
pal elevation  by  stationary  power,  would 
not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation over  a  level,  it  has  not  been  thought 
important  to  reduce  it  by  computation. 
The  cost  of  transporting  passengers  has 
been  1.7  cents  per  mile. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad. 
This  railroad  is  22  miles  long.  It  is 
constructed  witli  a  timber  rail,  capped  w^th 
an  iron  plate,  on  timber  foundation,  except 
about  three  miles,  that  has  a  light  stone 
foundation.  This  road  has  a  single  track  ; 
it  cost,  per  report  of  directors,  November, 
1832^  $11,010  per  mile,  exclusive  of  build- 
ing,  &.C. ;  to  make  a  second  track  of  the 
same  character  would  cost  $6,000,  making 
the  total  cost  for  double  road  $17,010  per 
mile. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
Railroad 

Is  16  miles  lun^, has  5  mileof  double  and 
11  miles  of  single  track.  The  valleys  on 
this  Iroad  were  generally  bridged  with  tim- 
ber. The  road  is  timber  with  an  iron  plate. 
It  cost  originally,  including  stationary  en- 
gines, about  $10,500  per  mile,  (the  jcxact 
amount  not  known.)  To  have  made  it 
double  would  have  raised  the  expense  to 
$14,000  per  mile ;  average  annual  repairs 
for  four  years  is  $623  per  mile.  Transport- 
ation, when  the  business  is  at  250  tons  per 
day,  is  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  when 
500  tons  ptjr  day,  is  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
Thi9  arises  mostly  from  tne  cost  of  opera, 
ting  the  planes,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  l)oth  cases. 

The  ascent  of  this  road  (855  feet)  is  over- 
come  by  five  stationary  steam  engines, 
wwking  on  planes  whose  total  length  is  2^ 
miies.  The  cost  of  motive  power  for  500 
tons  per  day,  averages  essentially  the  same 
as  It  does  for  horse  power  on  a  level,  having 
the  8»me  in  horizontal  length.  From  the 
suinmit  ihe  principal  descent  is  effected  by 
three  self-acting  engines,  so  arranged  that 
the  loaded  waggons  draw  up  the  empty 
ones:  aiuithb  balance  of  the  declivity  is 
advantageously  arranged  for  a  descending 
trade.  The  economy  in  the  use  of  station- 
ary «teaiB  power,  arising  from  the  cheap- 
ne»s  of  fuel,  and  the  great  regularity  which 
may  be  obtained  in  a  coal  business,  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  agencies  to 
condiKt  the  business,  leave  no  doubt  on  our 
mind^,.  that  transportation  is  effected  on 
th^9  road  as  cheap  per  ton  per  mile  as  a  ge- 
neral business  oouid  be  on  a  level  road.  . 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad 
\.  ^*  *^  J^les  long ;  timber  rail  capped  with 


iron  plate,  aliout  one-third  on  light  stone 
foundation,  and  the  remainder  on  timber; 
cost  $30,000  per  milej  (setji report  of  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals  to  Congress, 
•lanuary  25th,  1834.) 

Camden  aud  Amboy  Railroad. 

The  part  extending  from  Amboy  to  Bor- 
dentown  is  33  miles  in  length,  is  believed 
to  be  entire  iron  rail,  partly  on  stone  and 
partly  on  timber  foundation;  cost  (as  per 
congressional  report  above  mentioned) 
30,000  per  mile.  .      . 

South  Carolina  Railroad, 

Is  130  miles  long;  timber  rail  capped 
with  an  iron  plate.  This  road  is  built  on 
piles ;  no  embankments  made  in  the  gra- 
ding ;  cost  about  $7,000  per  mile.  It  is  not 
known  whether  it  is  a  single  or  a  double 
road,  but  believed  to  be  mostly  single  track. 
There  are  several  important  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  which  we  should  have 
been  gratified  to  have  added  to  those  above 
given.  But  we  have  not  the  infonnation  in 
relation  to  them,  that  would  enable  us  to 
derive  any  practical  advantage.  There  are 
others  that  we  have  not  thought  proper  to 
introduce  in  a  question  that  relates  to  the 
general  utility  of  railroads  as  public 
thoroughfares  :  they  are  roads  made  most- 
ly for  local  objects,  or  for  short  distances, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  the  road  made  to  conform  nearly 
to  the  natural  level  or  inclination,  and  very 
little  exi>ense  incurred  to  remove  those  ir- 
regularities in  the  surface,  which  m  a  road 
of  any  considerable  length  and  importance 
are  generally  encountered,  to  obtain  an  eco- 
nomical grade :  and  the  superstructure  of 
such  roads  is  usually  made  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  not  calculated  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  an  important 
general  trade. 

In  the  roads  described,  it  is  believed  a  fair 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  cost.  In  their  graduation  some  have 
been  of  an  expensive  character,  to  wit:  The 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  Allegany  Port- 
age, the  Columbia,  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
and  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
though  on  the  average  the  latter  cannot  be 
much  above  medium:  the  Catnden  and 
Amboy,  and  the  New-Caatle  and  French- 
town,  rather  below  a  medium,  and  the  Sara- 
toga as  very  favorable.  The  South  Caro- 
lina road  having  been  placed  on  piles,  ex. 
cavation  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  embankment-s  omitted  altogether, 
by  which  the  expense  of  grading  has  been 
very  little.  The  generalcharacter  of  the 
superstructure  has  been  stated ;  and  their 
rails,  or  the  foundation  of  the  railsj  appear 
to  be,  to  a  great  extent  of  timber. 

The  supersiruciion  of  railroads,  when 
composed  of  timber  with  the  rail  capped 
with  an  iron  plate,  will  cost,  for  a  double 
track,  from  6,000  to  $10,000  per  mile,  ac- 
ccording  to  the  value  of  timber,  and  the  sta- 
bility  given  to  the  road ;  this  is  exclusive 
of  grading.  The  cost  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  for  this  kind  of  road,  was  $8,852 
per  mile.  When  composed  of  iron  rails 
laid  on  stone  foundations,  the  cost  will  vary 
from  18  to  $25,000,  according  to  the  con. 
venience  in  obtaining  stone,  the  extent  of 
the  ballasting,  and  the  weight  of  rail  that 
may  be  adopted  ;  the  probable  average  may 
be  $22,000  per  mile.  The  difference,  then, 
betv.'een  a  medium  of  the  two  kinds,  is 
$14,000  per  mile.  To  have  adopted  the 
iron  rati  on  a  stone  foundation  in  the  roads 
mentioned,  would  have  materially  increased 
their  average  cost.  But  in  ihe  first  con- 
struction, it  is  usual,  even  when  iron  rails 
are  adopted,  to  put  down  a  t^ber  founda- 


tioit  to  support  tiwBp  on  the  etpbftoknMlt, 
until  the  enibankinenl*  have  time  ly  bccwne 

fully  settled.  " 

Ihe  arsi  railways  in  E^ngland  wer«  con- 
striu:ied  of  limber  wiihout  any  iroa.     TLe 
timber  being  found  to  wear  loo  rapidly  uil. 
der  the  wheel,  the  iron  plate  was  then  put 
on.     From  this  rude  begiuaiDg  in  railroads, 
their  advantages  began  to  be  developed  ; 
and    experience  soon  suggested    improve- 
ments.    Hence    we   find    the  wooden    ri|il 
soon  abandoned,  even  in  the  c^al  districts. 
Cast  iron  rails  on  a  stone  foundation  fol- 
lowed timber,  and  now  wrought  iron  is  ge- 
nerally used   in   preference    to   cast   iron. 
These  remarks  are  introduced  to  show  the 
result  of  experience  in    England.     In  this 
country  timber  will  doubtless  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
it  was  in  England.     The  cheapness  of  tim- 
ber, the  want  of  capital,  and  the  limiied 
amount  of  business   in  many  places,   will 
operate  as   causes   to  produce  this  result. 
We  already  observe,  however,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  departure  from   the   use  of    timber 
rails  on  several  important  railroads.  Amppg 
those  who  have  critically  attended  to'tb^s 
subject,  there  is  probably  vexy  little  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  most  suita- 
ble material  for  rails  and  their  foundation, 
when  an  extensive  business  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  particularly  where  a  high  velo- 
city  is  an  object.     The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  after  an   experience  of 
several  years  with  timber  rails,  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusion,  as  appeary  in 
their  last  annual  report :  "  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Washington    road,  the   board 
have  had  regard   to  its  durability,  not  less 
than  to  making  it  a  source  c^  immediate 
profit  to  those  interested  in  the  undertak- 
ing.    The   experience   of  the  main  stem, 
has  conclusively  shown    how  important  it 
is  to  avoid  the  expense  of  repairs  of  the 
railway,  which  not  only  materially   affect 
the  revenue,  but  occasion  constant  interrvp- 
tiou  and  inconsenience  to  the  travel  on  the 
road.     True  economy  consists  ia  coostract- 
ing  the  road,  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  «o 
obviate  the  necessity  o(  frequent  repairs, 
and   to  enable   the  motive  power  used    in 
trans{>ortatiun  to  be  empU»y«x(  to  ils  fullest 
effect,    wirhout  the  fear  of  injury   lo  liie 
rails  or  bridges  over  which  it  passes  in  the 
performance  of  its  daily  work." 

Timber  isfound  to  be  less  durable  in  a 
railroad  than  in  almost  any  other  situa- 
tion. The  action  of  the  carriages  tend  to 
open  the  pores  of  the  timber,  which  ren- 
ders them  more  liable  to  imbibe  moisture; 
all  horizontal  joints  are  much  exposed  un- 
der this  action,  and  particularly  that  under 
Ihe  rail  plate.  There  are,  no  doubt,  situa. 
lions  where  timber  may  be  advantaj^ttsly 
adopted.  The  cheapness  of  this  article, 
the  scarcity  of  stone  for  foundations,  the 
scarcity  of  capital,  limited  exffcnt  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  experimentalchaTacter  of  the 
particular  investment,  will  often  present 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Ai 
the  same  time  we  are  fully  of  opinion,  that 
on  all  railroads  which  constitute  important 
avenues  of  communication,  the  period  is 
not  distant  when  tin^ber  rails  will  be  whol- 
ly abandoned  for  ifon. 

The  question  in  relation  to  the  average 
cost  of  railroads.  It  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine,  as  the  graduation  will  be  very  different 
at  different  places.  The  table  given  of  the 
cost  of  several  railroads,  excluding  the  Li- 
verpool and  MJ^nchester,  would  afford  an 
average  of  $30,393  f>er  mile.  Had  all  these 
roads  been  constructed  entirely  with  iron 
rails  and  stone  foundations,  tneir  average 
cost  would  probably  hare  been  between  U 
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aad  $40,000  per  mile.  Taking  all  ihe.rail- 
roads  desigaed  to  accommodate  a  large  ge- 
neral trade  that  have  been  constructed  in 
this  country,  and  add  to  their  expense  what 
would  be  required  to  complete  an  iron  rail 
with  stone  foundations,  we  believe  the  cost 
for  a  double  road  would  not  fall  below  $35,- 
000  per  mile;  and  to  feduce  the  same  to  a 
timber  road  of  the  best  character,  would  not 
be  less  than  $-25,000  per  mile.  The  grading 
in  both  cases  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  a 
permanent  manner.  We  are  aware  ot  the 
fact,  that  railroads,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  made  for  much  less ;  but  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  we  do  not  believe 
them  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  examination, 
whiah  is  designed  to  investigate  the  utili- 
ty of  railroads  as  a  means  of  general  in- 
tercommunication of  trade.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  situations  where  the  favorable 
formation  of  the  country,  and  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  materials,  will  reduce  the  cost 
below  the  amount  stated  above,  and  a  less 
expensive  road  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
trade  to  be  accommodated.  But  there  will 
be  others  that  will  be  more  expensive,  as 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated;  and  our 
object  is  to  reach  an  average  result  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  general  trade,  where 
expedition,  regularity,  and  economy  in  the 
moving  power,  will  be  important.  It  should 
be  observed  in  relation  to  this  question, 
that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  will  depend  ma- 
terially on  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the 
speed  it  is  necessary  to  maintain.  This 
arises  from  the  economy  of  motive  power  ; 
for  instance,  where  a  &mall  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  accommodated,  it  will  be  eco- 
nomy to  apply  greater  motive  power,  and 
avoid  expensive  graduation;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  amount  of  trade  will  induce 
greater  expenses  in  bringing  the  lines  of 
sraduatioQ  to  the  most  favorable  standard 
for  economizing  this  power. 

Remarks  in  relation  to  repairs\on  Railroads. 

Experience  on  this  point  is  yet  quite  limi- 
ted. We  have  the  account  of  two  years  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  lour  years  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  company  road, 
and  four  semi-annual  statements  of  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  road.  We  have 
also,  in  relation  lo  the  latter,  a  general 
statemeot  of  the  half  year  preceding  and 
the  half  year  subsequent  to  the  four  full  re- 
ports, from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
no  material  variation  occurred  for  three 
years.  The  average  of  the  three  roads  is 
$1,040  per  mile  per  annum. 
>  There  is  a  great  differeace  in  the  annual 
expense  of  repairs  for  these  roads,  which 
suggest  the  propriety  of  examining  into  the 
cause. 

The  moving  power  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  also  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son company's  road,  admitted,  for  freight, 
only  a  moderate  speed,  probably  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 4  miles  per  hour,  and  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  tonnage  was  conveyed  on 
each  :  on  the  latter,  no  passengers  are  car. 
ried ;  on  the  former,  the  passengers  consti- 
tute about  half  the  business. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  has  less 
timber  in  its  structure,  though  it  has  a  large 
majority  of  timber  road.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company  road  is  about  f  sin- 
gle track,  and  considering  the  passenger 
business  has  not  over  half  the  use,  and  still 
its  repairs  are  more  than  50  percent,  high- 
er. Two  years,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  trade,  on  a  timber  road,  would  not  give 
a  fair  averasre  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the 
condition  of  the  two  roads  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  regard  to  the  age  and  durability  of 
their  timber,  may  be  very  different.  W^e 
we,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that  further 


experience  will  show  the  repairs  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  as  the  business 
increases,  to  be  greater  than  they  have  hith- 
erto been. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  has 
cost  over  five  times  as  much  for  repairs  as 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,and  over  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany road.  The  Liverpool  road  was  made 
m  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  very 
little  curvature.  The  Baltiinore  load  is 
very  much  curved,  which  increases  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  parallelism  of  the 
rails.  The  statement  of  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  by  the  directors  of  the  Li- 
verpool road  is  very  explicit,  and  continued 
for  successive  terms  with  very  little  varia- 
tion ;  leaving  no  ground  to  misunderstand 
the  subject.  The  amount  of  business  on 
the  Liverpool  has  been  from  three  to  four 
times  as  great  as  on  the  Baltimore,  for 
equal  terms  of  time ;  and  the  velocity  of 
travelling,  both  with  freight  and  passen- 
gers, has  been  also  miyh  greater  on  the  for- 
mer than  on  the  latter.  In  view  of  all  the 
facts  we  have  obtained,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  business, 
and  the  velocity  of  travelling,  has  a  ma. 
terial  influence  on  the  question  of  repairs. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Li- 
verpool road,  they  allude  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  their  road  on  the  W^histon  and 
Sutton  planes,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
velocity  which  the  engines  and  wagons  of- 
ten obtain  in  their  descent ;  and  propose  to 
lay  heavier  rails  to  guard  against  this  in. 
convenience.  In  a  report  recently  made  lo 
the  directors  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham rail-way,  by  R.  Stephenson,  (late  en- 
gineer of  the  Liverpool  road,)  on  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  undulating  plan,  he 
urges,  as  an  objection  to  this  plan,  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  high  velocities  ob- 
tained in  the  descents  to  the  road  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  locomotive  engine,  as  a  rea- 
son that  he  considers  conclusive  against  it. 

The  repairs  of  a  railroad  composed  most- 
ly of  timber  will  generally  be  much  less  for 
two  or  three  years  after  it  is  put  into  opera- 
tion, than  the  average  for  a  term  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Our  experience  is  limited  in 
this  branch  of'  the  investigation,  but  from 
the  facts  we  have  obtained,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  average  expense  of 
repairs  for  a  road,  designed  to  accommodate 
a  large  general  trade  requiring  a  high  velo- 
city, will  not  be  less  than  that  stated  as  the 
average  of  these  roads,  viz  :  $1,040  per 
mile  per  annum.  '%•  ..■~e._  >* 

Transportation  on  Railroads. 
The  cost  of  tran^ortation  (reduced  to  a 
level  road,)  on  the  Baltimore  road,  we  have 
found  to  be  3.05  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
4.07  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Liverpool 
road.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  done  by  horse 
power;  in  ihe  latter,  by  locomotive  (except 
on  one  plane,)  steam  power.  The  ratio  of 
cost  of  motive  power  to  the  entire  cost 
of  transportation  is  for  the  Baltimore  as  4 
to  10;  and  for  the  Liverpool  road,  as  3  to 
10.  It,  therefore,  appears,  that  the  Liver- 
pool road,  with  10  per  cent,  less  ratio  in  cost 
of  motive  power,  (which  makes  the  motive 
power  nearly  equal  on  the  two  roads,)  costs 
one-third  more  for  entire  expense  of  trans- 
portation. If  our  accounts  can  be  relied  on 
as  presenting  accurate  results,  it  would  ap- 
pear highly  probable  the  extra  expense  in 
repairs  and  management  of  the  business, 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
speed  maintained.  Some  abatement  should 
doubtless  be  made,  for  the  ratio  of  difference 
in  expense  of  loading  and  unloading,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  shorter,  would 
bear  heavier  on  the  Liverpool  road  than  on 


the  Baltimore.  The  Accounts  for  the  Liver- 
pool transportation  are  presented  in  much 
detail,  and  are  very  satisfactory  in  their 
character.  Those  lor  the  Baltimore  road 
are  not  given  in  as  much  fullness  and  de- 
tail, but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
accuracy.  It  further  appears,  that  horse 
power  is  a  little  more  expensive  for  motive 
power,  at  a  low  velocity,  than  locomotive 
steam,  at  a  high  velocity,  as  compared  for 
the  two  roads.  But  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  power  was  reversed  for  the  two 
roads,  as  the  short  ascents  on  the  Baltimore 
road  would  greatly  depress  tlie  economy  of 
steam  power.  The  average  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  these  two  roads,  when  reduced 
to  a  level,  is  3.56  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  allows  no  profit  or  toll ;  the  cost  stated 
for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road  is  3.5, 
and  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany's road  is  also  3.5  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  as  the  nett  cost.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  that  experience  thus  far  has  set- 
tled the  cost  at  3^  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
on  a  level  road. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  investigation, 
that  where  locomotive  steam  poinrer  is  used, 
it  is  important  to  its  economy,  to  have  all 
the  inclination  reduced  to  a  uniform  angle, 
and  the  curves  to  a  uniform  radius,  other- 
wise  the  traction  that  occurs  on  the  sharp- 
est curves,  and  greatest  ascents,  will  de- 
termine  the  load  of  the  engine.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  load  of  the  engine  must  be 
regulated  by  its  ability  to  overcome  the 
greatest  resistance  that  occurs  on  the  road 
over  which  it  passes,  unless  extra  power  is 
stationed  on  the  line  to  aid  in  passing  as. 
cents  :  the  inconvenience  of  stationary 
power  would  prevent  a  resort  to  this 
method,  unless  the  increased  power  re- 
quired  was  considerably  greater  than  was 
generally  necessary  on  the  route  travelled. 
This  consideration  is  highly  important 
where  a  large  general  trade  is  to  be  accom- 
modated, and  accounts  for  the  great  ex- 
pense that  is  often  encountered  to  bring 
the  grade  to  the  most  favorable  standard. 

The  cost  has  been  shown  to  be  3^  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  on  a  level,  and  as  railroads 
are  not  often  entirely  level,  it  has  been 
thought  ]^roper  to  a  lull  understanding  of 
the  subject,  to  present  a  statement,  show, 
ing  the  comparative  economy  in  motive 
power,  by  locomotive  steam  engines  on 
roads  of  different  inclinations.  In  the 
calculations,  the  engine  is  assumed  to 
weigh  6^  tons  (13,000  lbs.,)  with  7,000  lbs. 
on  Its  working  wheels  ;  adhesion  at  10 ; 
the  weight  of  the  tender  at  7,000  lbs. ;  re- 
sistance from  friction  ^^j.  The  load  car. 
ried  is  exclusive  of  the  tender,  and  includes 
freight  and  wagons.  Two-thirds  of  the 
gross  load  will  be  tonnage  goods. 

On  a  level  the  gross  load  will  be  75.25 
tons  ;  on  a  road  or  section,  having  an  as. 
cent  of  10  feet  per  mile,  49.53  tons — do. 
20  feet,  37.35--do.  30  feet,  a7.24-Klo.  40 
feet,  20.22— do.  50  feet,  17.04— <io.  60  feet, 
13.92— do.  70  feet,  11.31. 

In  the  load  on  a  level,  we  have  50  tons 
exclusive  of  wagons,  taking  the  cost  of 
motive  power  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cost  of  transportation  ;  the  total  cost  at  the 
level  being  Z^\  cents. 

The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  10  feet  per 
mile  is  per  ton,  4.20  cts.— 20  feet,  4.90— do. 
30  feet,  5.95— do.  40  feet,  7.28— do.  50  feet, 
8  19— do.  60  feet,  9.6G—  do.  70  feet,  11.41. 

There  are  engines  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  one  assumed;  but  it  is  the  most  ap. 
proved  at  this  time,  in  reference  to  the 
weiffht  of  engine,  and  the  weight  of  the 
working  wheels.  This  however  is  unim- 
portant,  as  the  comparison  will  not  be  at  all 
affected  by  varying  the  power  of  the  cn% 
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gine :  the  ratio  between  a  level  and  the 
ascents  will  remain  the  same  notwith- 
standing. 

Costs  of  CanaU. 

We  subjoin   a    table  marked  A,  contain- 

:.?  ing  the  cost  of  50  canals  in  England  :  this 

^^ble  gives  the   name   of  eacli   canal,    the 

total  cost  in  pounds  sterling,  cost  per  mile, 

length  of  each  canal  in  miles,  lockage  in 

feet,  date  of  completion,  original  cost  for 

each  share,  and  the  value  and  dividend  of 

•  each  share  in  1821,  in  March  1828,  in  No 
iVember  1831,  in  1833,  and  oh  the  2l8t  of 
i  October,  1834.     Forty-five  of  these  canals, 

being  the  most  important  in  England,  have 
.-  an   aggregate   length  oi  1,464  miles.     We 

-  also  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  rail- 
.  ways ;  only  one,  however,  ot  those  which 
'  are  completed  and  in  operation,  (the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,)   is   calculated    for 
general  trade. 

"*■-     In  table  B,  we  give  a  view  of  the  princi- 
pal canals  in  this  country  :  it  contains  all 
the  particulars  that  we  were  able  to  obtain 
of  40  canals,  principally  in   the   northern 
'.'  and  middle  States.     It  has  the  names  of 
-;  ~  the  canals,   the  length  of  the  main  trunk 
9  and  feeders,  depth  of  water,  width  of  sur- 
:  face,   number   of  locks,    their  length   and 
width,  and  the  aggregate  lockage  on  the 
'     canals  and  feeders,  number  of  dams,  date 
of  completion,  cost  per  mile,  total  cost,  and 
'the  tolls  for  each  for  the  years  1833  and 
/  1834. 

The  information  contained  in  the  tables 
for  the  canals  of  this  State  was  obtained 
from  public  records  and  from  documents  in 
,•  the  (jomptroUer's  office.  That  for  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  canals  were 
'  taken  principally  from  the  official  reports, 
and  from  information    derived    from   the 

•  officers  having  charge  of  these  canals  res- 
pectively ;  we  have  also  been  assisted  in  the 

..  inquiries  by  private  records  and  memoran- 
dums in  our  possession. 

The  Erie  canal  extends  from  the  Hudson 

river  at  Albany  to  Lake  Erie  ;  is  363  miles 

'  long,  and  has  689  feet  of  lockage  ;  the  canal 

■     is  40  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  28  feet  wide 

at   the   bottom,  and    four   feet  deep.     The 

'  locks  are  90  feet  long,  between  the  gates, 

'  15  feet  wide,  and  built  principally  ol  lime 

atone,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  with  the 

.  ./'  front  stone  cut  and   laid   in   courses.     Al- 

'  though  there  is  a  small  amount  of  eleva- 

tion,  compared  with  the  distance,  being  but 

"^  ■■'  lyV  feet  of  lockage  per  mile,  tliere  are  a 

.<  few  places  that  presented  formidable  diffi. 

'    culties  in  the  construction  :  a  part  of  the 

;,  distance   between  the  Hudson  and  Sche- 

■  nectady,  the  rock  excavation  at  Little-Falls, 

>  and  the  deep  cutting  in  the  mountain  ridge 

west  of  Lockport. 
'.       The  Champlain  canal  is  the  same  dimen- 

-  sions  as  the  Erie  canal;  the  locks  are  con- 
•  structed  in  the  same  manner,  except  they 
;•.-  are  7  feet  longer,  and  one  foot  less  width. 
'^  This  canal  is  64  mites  long,  and  extends 

from  the  junction  9  miles  north  of  Albany 
•■  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  summit  is  sup. 
;'  phed  with  water  from   the   Fort   Edward 

emd,  and  by  a  navigable  feeder  from  the 
udson  river,  taken  out  above  Glen's-Falls. 

•  The  Glen's-Falls  feeder  is  7  miles  long, 
■>■:':■  and  with  the  pond,  makes  a  navigation  of 
.    -    12  miles  in  length ;  there  is  a  descent  of  132 

:-  feet  by  13  wood  locks. 

The  Oswego  canal  is  constructed  similar 

/  to  the  Erie  canal,  but  has  nearly  one  half 

■:      river  navigation.   The  locks  are  of  the  same 

.  •    dimensions  and  quality,  except  one,  which 

:    •  is  built  of  wood. 

{-r^      This  canal  extends  from  the  Erie  canal 
^  *'  Syracuse  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  is,  with 
-    ■  the  Cayuga  branch,  83  miles  long,  connecu 


the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma  with  Seneca 
lake  at  Geneva,  one  half  of  which  is  river 
navigation.  It  has  11  wood  locks,  that 
overcome  an  elevation  of  80  feet.  The  di. 
raensions  of  the  canal  and  locks  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  Erie  canal. 

The  Crooked  Lake  canal  is  8  miles  long, 
connects  the  Crooked  and  Seneca  lakes 
and  has  269  feet  of  lockage  ;  this,  although 
the  locks  are  of  wood,  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  State  canals ;  the  large  expen- 
diture is  accounted  for  by  the  great  eleva- 
tion overcome,  and  by  the  difficulties  in 
construction  in  the  narrow  rocky  valley  of 
the  outlet. 

The  Chemung  canal  extends  from  the 
head  of  the  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung 
river  :  it  is  23  miles  .long,  and  the  summit 
is  supplied  by  a  feeder  of  13^  miles  in 
length,  from  the  Chemung  river,  at  the 
Chimney  Narrows  in  Steuben  county. 
This  canal  and  feeder,  (as  also  the  Crooked 
Lake  canal,)  is  42  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
26  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep ;  the  locks  are  of  wood,  connected 
with  the  upper  level  by  a  wall  of  masonry 
at  the  head.  The  length  of  navigation,  in- 
eluding  2^  miles  of  pond  in  the  Chemung 
river  above  the  feeder  dam,  is  39  miles,  with 
a  lockage  of  516  feet,  and  is  the  cheapest 
of  the  State  canals. 

The  Erie  canal  cost     $19,255  49  per  mile. 
Champlain  15,520  95 

Oswego  14,879  93 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  10,295  85        " 
Crooked  Lake  19,597  11 

Chemung  8,504  96 

The  aggregate  coat  of  the  six  State 
canals,  paid  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
for  their  construction  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  completed,  for  the  558  miles  of 
navigation,  is  $9,(^92,106.68,  being  an  ave- 
rage  cost  of  $17,367.57  per  mile. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  extends 
from  the  Hudson  river,  near  Kingston,  to 
Honesdale  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  canal  is  106 
miles  long,  36  ^et  wide  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  four  feet  deep.  The  locks 
are  76  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide  in  the  cham- 
ber, 110  in  number,  and  overcome  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,073  feet :  60  of  the  locks  are  of 
hammered  stone  masonry,  and  50  are  com- 
pdsiie,  of  stone  and  wood. 

There  was  some  formidable  rock  excava- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawaxen  rivers,  which  increased  the 
expense  of  construction.  The  average 
cost  of  this  canal  was  $20,665  per  mile. 
Pennsylvania  Canals. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  canals  are  di- 
vided into  9  divisions,  and  they  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  601^  miles.  The  main 
line  of  these  canals  form  a  communication 
in  connection  with  the  .Colombia  and  the 
Portage  railroads,  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  Between  these  places  there 
are  282  miles  of  canals  and  119  miles  of 
railway. 

The  Delaware  division^  extends  from 
Bristol  to  Easton,  59f  miles;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquebannah,  including  the 
west  and  north  branch,  there  are  183  miles 
of  canal,  besides  the  Beaver  and  French 
creek  divisions,  west  of  the  mountains. 
These  State  canals  have  1,938  feet  of  lock- 
age,  and  their  total  cost  is  $13,301,235.69, 
or  an  average  of  $22,113.43  per  mile. 

Beside  the  State  improvements  there  are 
three  important  canals  in  Pennsylvania 
owned  by  corporations,  viz  :  The  Schuyl- 
kill, the  Lehigh  and  the  Uni<Hi  canals. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  extends  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  up  the  river  of  that 
name,  108  miles,  to  the  coal  district.  This 
work  has  62  miles  of  canal  and  46  miles  of 


pools,  formed  by  28  dams  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill river.  There  are  92  lift  and  28  gua'rd 
locks,  and  the  total  lockage  ik  5^8  feet. 
This  canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  the 
business  upon  it  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  been  necessary,  and  the  direc- 
tors are  now  consstructing  double  locks  to 
accommodate  the  trade.  At  its  completion 
(in  1825.)  the  canal  cost  $16,741.26  per 
mile. 

The  Lehigh  canal  was  constructed  prin- 
cipally for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and 
extends  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  on 
the  Delaware  river,  46|  miles.  This  canal 
is  60  feet  wide  on  the  surface  and  5  feet 
deep  ;  the  locks  are  100  feet  long  (except 
4,  which  are  130,)  and  22  feet  wide  in  the 
chamber ;  and  its  large  dimensions  have, 
doubtless,  added  much  to  its  cost. 

Coal  that  is  brought  from  the  Lehigh 
mines  down  this  canal,  may  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  Delaware  canal,  or  to 
New-York  through  the  Morris  or  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canab.  This  canal  cost 
$33,610.75  per  mile. 

The  Union  canal  connects  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquebannah  rivers  ;  this,  although 
a  small  canal,  .36  feet  wide  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  4  feet  deep,  has  been  ex- 
pensive in  construction.  Connected  with 
this  canal  is  a  feeder  of  24  miles  in  length, 
to  supply  its  summit  level.  This  feeder  is 
navigable,  and  a  railroad  of  4  miles  in 
length  extends  to  the  coal  mines.  A  large 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  to  construct 
reservoirs,  3  feeders,  and  for  the  use  of  two 
steam  engines,  of  100  horse -power  each,  to 
supply  the  summit  level  with  water,  and 
for  several  miles  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  canal  have  been  planked,  to  prevent 
leakx  in  the  lime-stone  districts.  This  canal 
cot  $18,518.51  per  mile. 

I'he  three  canals  have  1,452  feet  of  lock, 
age,  and  cost  $5,354,151.13,  and  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  the  262^  miles  is  $20,377.36 
per  mile. 

Tlie  State  of  Ohio  completed  their  canal, 
frotii  Lake  Erie  to  the  Obio  river,  in  183V, 
which,  together  with  the  Miami  canal  and 
feeders,  make  an  aggregate  of  400  niiles  of 
navigation.  The  total  amounc  of  lockage 
is  1,.^57  feet  ;  the  lockn.  IM  in  number,  are 
constructed  of  eut  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement ;  and  the  total  cost  of  the  canals 
and  appendages,  as  appears  in  the  Canal 
Commissioners'  report  of  1833,  is  $4,189,- 
5.*19.64,  or  an  average  of  $10,473.84  per 
mile. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will 
form  a  communication  from  the  City  of 
Washington,  342  miles  in  length,  to  Pitts- 
burgh.  That  portion  nearly  completed  and 
navigable  extends  from  Tiber  creek,  in 
Washington  city,  109  miles  to  a  point  8 
miles  west  of  Williamsport.  This  canal 
varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
50  to  80  feet  in  width ;  the  ascent  is  35ii 
feet,  overcome  by  44  lift  locks  100  feet  long 
by  15  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  constructed 
of  cut  stone  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement. 

This  canal  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac ;  it  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
formidable  difficulties  liave  been  encoun- 
tered in  its  construction.  The  amoutit  ex. 
pended  and  required  to  complete  109  miles 
is  $4,164,732.04,  or  an  average  cost  of 
$37,291.12  per  mile. 

There  are  five  canal's  in  New-England, 
having  an  aggregate  of  170^  miles  in  length, 
with  l,363/'(,  feet  of  lockage,  constructed  by 
private  corporations  at  an  expemie  of 
$2,187,000,  or  an  average  of  $12,888.71 
per  mile.  The  Biackstone  canal  between 
Worcester  and  Providence,  of  45  miles 
long,  has  48  locks  of  cut  granite,  laid  in 
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ceinelit ;  the  other  four  canals  have  wood 
locks. 

Three  of  the  canals  embraced  in  the 
tables  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  were 
constructed  of  suitable  capacity  for  the 
navigation  of  coasting  vessels. 

These  canals  connect  the  great  bays  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  follows,  viz  :  The  Dismal 
-Swamp,  between  Albemarle  sound  and  the 
Chesapeake  bay  ;  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake  canal,  across  the  peninsula  between 
those  bays  ;  and  the  Delaware  a^id  Karitan 
fgrnis  a.cliaiihel  for  coasting  vessels  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New-York.  The 
above,  with  a  canal  between  Barnstable  and 
Buzzard's  bay«,  were  or^giiially  designed  as 
tfie  four  gre^t  cuts  to  connect  and  form  a 
cohtihuous  inland  coasting  navigation  from 
Boston  Harbor  to  the  bays  of  North  Caro- 
Una.  One  of  these  canala,  the  Delaware 
and  Che^apea'ke,  was  attended  with  pecu- 
liar difficultivs  in  its  construction,  but 
neiUier  are  considered  as  proper  for  a  stan- 
dard of  comparison. 

Tjbe  following  table  exhibits  the  length, 
lockage,  and  cost  of  some  of  the  principal 
canals. 

Lock-    Cnst  per 
age.         riille. 
■,rf    iy-^lMtfi-.i'.'     Miles.  PMt.      Ht,\li. 
•  N.Yoflk  9».««nal»,   55B    2,OT«»  J7,3«7  57 

1  Oo.  Ri'i.  4(}ia«tH(4a.  i«>8    1,073"  a>,iittj  <iu 

9  Peuiu'a  it<.- c«a«l«i,   mii  lji33    22,113  44  l.V'OJ,'^  t» 
3  Dor.  Scliirt'lkill,  I^- 

hiit^,  lul*  Uidan,  aiS}  l,«'l  W.377  3S  .'i.S.M^.'n  i:l 
SOiiiutifaiAcniUiU,  ««  1,W  H),473  84  4,iMt,53a(»l 
I  Che«  fcOhipcaniJ,  109  353  3t,ijai  12  4,161^73'.;  OH 
5  N.  Btitrtaiid  oaitali,  I'Wi  l,M3i  14,(98  71    S,lei9,OO0uU 

•n  c%hala.       Totals,  a,210  9,f^    18.608  41  41,liK,5(JJ  iS 

By  the  precediug  table  it  appears  that  27 
of  the  priueipal  canals  of  this  country,  hav- 
ing. aA  aggregate  length  of  'A210  miles,  with 
9,748  feet  of  lockage,  embracing  many 
dil^culUeflb  Tknd  constructed  in  nine  of  the 
United  Stales,  in  a  great  variety  of  locations, 
ba\e  cost  $41,1122,585.18,  or  an  average  of 
#18,606.41  per  mile. 

,:J^    V  '-     Repairs  of  Canals. 

H, appears  from  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
tn4leJr,  Assembly  Document,  No.  216,  of 
1S95,  ;tbat  tlie  repairs  of  the  State  canals, 
ipclnding  salaries  of  superintendents  and 
lock-tenders,  have  been,  per  mile,  for  tbe 
last  year  as  follows,  viz  :  tjur  the  Erie  canal, 
iBciuding  14  miles  of  tlie  Cbamplain,  and 
tlm  sioop-lock  at  Troy„  0683.78  ;  Erie  and 
Chanif»]ain  canal,  $1,00503;  Oswego  canal, 
$320.6;^  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  $40146. 

..Therepaifs  for  the  last  3  years,  ending 
Sep^mber  30, 1834,  have  been  annually,  per 
mnp,  for  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal, 
$826.13  ;  Oswego  canal,  $313.13  ;  Cayuga 
andl  Seneca  canal,  $^9.88. 

iAski  for  the  la^t  gt-years,  from  1829  to 
1834,  both  years  inclusive,  ending  on  the 
30tli  September,  the  repairs  have  been  an- 
naaily,  per  mile,  for  the  Erie  canal,  $603.76; 
Champlain  caital,  $681.01  ;  Oswego  canal, 
$309.19;  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  $301.07. 

In  the  Document  before  alluded  to,  there 
is  a  division  of  the  cost  of  repairs  upon  the 
Eirie  canal,  stated  tsepnrately,  and  the 
amount  for  the  last  year  is  per  mile,  for  159 
miles,  from  Buffalo  to  Montezumu,  $800.47 ; 
for  73  miles,  from  Montezuma  to  7  miles 
wwt  of  Home,  $660.34;  for  146  miles, 
froin  7  miles  west  of  Rome  to  Albany,  in- 
cluding 14  miles  on  the  Champhun  and  the 
T*oy  dam  arid  lock,  $1,304.01. 
..;Tiie  repairs  of  the  Erie  eanjtl  in  18'i9 
averaged  $493.12  per  mile,  and  in  is:ii 
$883.i8,  being  an  average  in  the  co«l  of  re- 
painb  of  79  per  ceitt. 

.  The  lockages  at  the  first  loek  west  of 
Schenectady,  in  L829,  were  $12,619;  in 
1884,  were  $22,911.  An  incr.ase  of  80 
per  cent. 


The  la«t  resuTts,  as  do  also  the  compari- 
soils  of  former  years,  indicate  that  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  reimirs  of  the  Erie  canal  in- 
creasies  in  nearly  the  same  rvtio  as  the 
business. 

Tbe  repair*  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal,  for  the  last  4  years,  ending  De- 
ceniber  31,  1834,  was  an  average  of  $527 
per  mile  ;  and  for  the  year  1833,  including 
the  salary  of  supeirintendents  and  lock- 
teiiders,  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  was 
$710.44  per  mile. 

Cost  of  transportation  on  Canals. 

In  this  inquiry  we  have  selected  three  ca- 
nals that  have  a  large  amount  of  business 
and  those  that  have  their  prices  well  estab- 
hsbed. 

Tiie  Eric  canal,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  in  this  State,  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  not  able  to 
give  the  items  that  compose  the  cost  of 
Ireighting  upon  canals,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  that  expense  has  been  reported  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail  Road  companies;  but 
we  assume  thA  prices,  paid  on  canals  for 
down  freight,  upon  articles  of  the  greatest 
tonnage. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  in  1833,  had  361,054 
tons  of  down  freight,  of  which  250,558  was 
coal  from  the  mines ;  and  the  up  freight, 
consisting  of  merchandize,  plaster,  iron  ore, 
&c.,  amounted  to  84,795  tons.  The  price 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  is  one  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  exclusive  of  tolls. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany, in  1833,  sent  to  market  from  the 
mi^es,  111,777  tons  of  coal,  and  the  mer- 
chandize  up  amounted  to  9,700  tons.  In 
18^i4,  the  coal  sent  to  the  Hudson  river  was 
45,000  tons.  The  eetaMished  price  of  trans- 
portation was  $1.12^  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  of  coal  for  108  miles  by  this  canal, 
from  Honesdale  to  the  Hudson  river,  equal 
1.041  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  property  arriving  at  tide  water,  by 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  in  1834,  as 
appear  from  official  statements,  whs  equal 
to  553,825  tons ;  passing  from  tide  water 
114,6(^  do. — making  an  aggregate  of  668,- 
433  do. 

The  proportion  of  down  freight  or  pro- 
perty going  to  market,  is  to  merchandize  or 
tonnage  going  from  tide  water,  as  4.83  to  1, 
or  as  5  to  1  nearly. 

The  cheapest  prices  of  freight  on  the  Erie 
canal  are  paid  for  staves,  timber,  wood, 
stone,  lime,  plaster  and  salt ;  the  highest 
charges  are  for  merchandize.  We  put  down 
the  rates,  exclusive  of  tolls,  as  charged  by 
the  different  forwarding  lines,  although 
good«i  are  frequently  taken  up  the  canal  by 
boats  unconnectetl  with  the  lines,  at  about 
half  those  rates ;  this  higher  price  is  inten- 
ded, besides  the  cost  of  freighting,  to  pay 
for  tlie  risk  to  which  the  forwarding  mer- 
chant is  liable  as  a  common  carrier. 

During  the  season  of  navigation  last  year, 
there  was  brought  down  the  canals,  32,670 
tons  of  staves,  and  wc  are  iiifonned,  that  the 
average  price  of  transportation  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  $2  per  ton  for  the  last  6  years, 
from  Tonnawanta  to  Albany,  exclusive  of 
tolls.  The  distance  is  iiHQ  miles  by  the  ca- 
nal, and  this  would  give  only  ^'j  of  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile. 

There  was  also  sent  down — 181.016  tons 
of  hoards  and  scantling,  at  ,V,  of  a  cent  per 
mile ;  96,642  do.  of  wood,  f\o.  at  yVn  do. ; 
:i.3,89'l  do.  snU,  (o  Buft'alo  pas.sing  Ulica,  at 
do.  ;  7(>,y';2  do.  nierchatidiiie  do.  at  2 ,' * 
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Making  an  average  of  the  above  prices, 
of  tV)v  of  »  cent  per  mile  for  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Flour  is  a  large  item  of  the  down  freight ; 


there  is  about  120,000  tons  sent  to  .inarket 
annually,  and  this,  together  with  prctvisions, 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Flour  has  been  carried  from  Rochester  to 
Albany,  269  miles,  by  transient  boats,  as 
low  as  18  or  20  cents  per  barrel,  exclusive 
of  tolls  ;  we  are  informed,  however,  that 
contracts  for  freight  to  a  large  amount  have 
been  made  by  millers  at  Rocheeterj  with  the 
established  lines  of  forwarding  mercb|t9tiB, 
for  the  ensuing  year,  at  24  cents  per  barrel, 
from  the  tir«>t  of  June  to  the  first  of  October  ; 
before  and  afler  those  periods,  at  30  cents 
per  barrel  for  ilour,  exclusive  of  toUs. 

For  this  comparison  we  will  take  an  ave- 
rage between  these  two  prices,  which  is  27 
cent«  per  barrel,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
about  tbe  average  price  paid  for  freight  on 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Erie  canal  during 
the  season  of  navigation. 

At  the  above  rates  the  prices  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  three  canals,  exclusive  of  tolls, 
would  be,  for  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  fol- 
lows, viz  :  on  the  Etie  canal,  1.04  cents  per 
ton  per  mile ;  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
1.041  do.;  Schuylkill,  1.00  do.;  or  an  average 
of  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  per  ton  per  mile, 
on  the  three  canals. 

For  a  more  perfect  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  transportation,  we  will  reduce  these  ca- 
nals to  a  level,  by  an  allowance  of  20  feet 
of  lockage  on  the  Erie  and  ,Schuylkill,  as 
equal  to  a  mile  of  distance,  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  less  crowded  navigation,  of 
30  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal. 

The  distance  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Ro- 
chester to  Albany,  18  260  miles,  and  (he  lock- 
age 626  feet,  and  reduced  to  a  level  would 
be  equal  to  SOOj-^,  miles. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  is  108  miles  long, 
and  588  feet  of  lockage,  and  reduced  to  a 
level  in  the  above  mentioned  ratio,  is  equal 
to  137  4-lOths  miles. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  108  miles 
long,  and  has  1,073  feet  of  lockage,  and  is 
equal  to  135  8-10th8  miles  level  canal.^ 

On  a  level  canal,  the  prices  of  freight 
would  be  for  the  Brie  canal  828-lOOOths  of 
a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  ;  Schuylkill  735- 
lOOOtlis  do.;  Delaware  and  Hudson  766- 
lOOOlhs  do. ;  and  the  average  price  of  the 
three  canals  would  be,  without  toll,  793- 
lOOOths,  or  a  little  less  than  8-lOths  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

In  Hazard's  Register,  vol.  15,  page  112, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Lehigh,  the  Delaware, 
and  Delaware  and  Raritan  canals,  paid  last 
year  2-10(hs  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  for 
the  transportation  of  105,000  tons  of  coa^ ; 
the  contractor  finding  every  thing,  except 
paying  the  tolls. 

:iihfr-.,      General  Remarks. 

Having  presented  such  facts  as  are  with- 
in our  knowledge,  with  the  circumstances 
connected  with  them  ;  together  with  such 
explanations  of  principles,  as  appeared  to 
us  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  subject  ;:i  its  practical  character,  wo 
have  not  thought  it  would  aid  in  the  object 
of  inquiry,  to  attempt  any  precise  ratio  of 
comparative  cost  of  construction  or  repairs, 
between  canals  and  railroads:  the  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  modi- 
fication to  which  any  ratio  must  be  exposed, 
in  the  varied  local  circumstances  that  will 
be  encountered  in  the.3progres8  of  improve- 
ments of  this  character,  and  whose  tenden- 
cy would  render  smy  ratio  of  little  or  uo 
p'raetical  value.  We,  therefore,  refer  to  tke 
several  statements,  and  particularly  the  t«. 
bular  views,  for  information,  wltich  we  be- 
lieve, when  applied  to  any  known  case,  will 
afibrd  some  useful  hints  in  regftrd  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  different  modes  of 
facilitating  internal  communication.    We 
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mt^Jt  however,  be  permitted  to  state,  what 
appears  conclusive  from  the  facts  presented, 
that  canals,  on  the  average,  have  thus  far 
cost  less  than  railroads,  both  in  their  con- 
Bttuction  and  repairs. 

In  regard  to  their  relative  merits  as  af- 
fording the  means  of  transportation,  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  reaching  an  approximate 
ratio.  In  reducing  them  both  to  a  level,  we 
attain  for  general  purposes,  a  fair  standard 
of  comparison.  Takmg  the  facts  we  have 
obtained  as  a  basis,  we  find  the  relative  cost 
of  conveyance  is  as  4.375  to  1,  a  little  over 
four  and  one-third  to  one,  in  favor  of  canals : 
this  is  exclusive  of  tolls  or  profits.  If  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  annual  cost  for  re. 
pairs,  and  the  amount  ot'  tonnage,  were  the 
°  same  on  a  canal  as  on  a  railroad,  then  the 
same  rate  of  toil  would  produce  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  each.  Our  examinations 
bave  shown,  as  before  stated,  that  railroads 
in  the  average,  cost  more  than  canals,  both 
in  their  construction  and  repairs.  But  for 
jCQBiparison,  we  assume  a  case  in  which 
they  are  equal,  and  charge  the  same  toll. 
The  average  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal  are  less 
than  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile :  assuming 
an  average  toll  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
the  ratio  of  the  entire  cost  of  transportation 
and  toll  is,  as  (2.5  to  1,)  two  and  a  half  to 
one,  in  favor  of  canals.  In  the  preceding 
computations,  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
railroads  is  the  nett  cost,  as  reported  by 
(railroad  companies,  allowing  no  profit  on 
.this  business,  while  the  charges  on  the  ca. 
nals  is  at  contract  prices,  which  are  suppo- 
•sen  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  carrier.  The  cost 
of  transportation  on  canals,  as  previously 
«t»ted,  is  the  average  on  the  Erie  canal,  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  the 
Schuylkill  canal ;  on  the  two  latter,  the 
cost  of  transporting  coal  only  is  known; 
and  the  total  average  of  the  three  canals  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
price  for  the  several  different  articles  trans- 
ported on  the  Erie  canal.  The  preceding 
calculations  are  confined  to  a  velocity  not 
much  exceeding  50  or  60  miles  in  24  hours. 
We  have  not  instituted  any  investigation  to 
show  the  relative  economy  in  high  and  low 
velocities.  For  the  conveyance  of  freight, 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  canals  are  not  well 
adapted  to  any  material  increase  of  speed 
beyond  3  miles  per  hour ;  and  as  the  speed 
on  half  of  the  railroads  embraced  in  this 
computation  is  from  10  to  15  miles  per 
hour,  we  may  consider  this  comparison  as 
nearly  similar  to  one  of  high  velocity  on 
railroads,  and  low  velocity  on  canals.  And 
^oods  that  can  afford  to  pay  the  difference 
above  indicated,  for  the  saving  of  time, 
■would  hold  the  two  kinds  of  conveyance  in 
equilibrium.  The  amount  that  would  find 
so  great  an  object  in  the  saving  of  time,  in 
•comparison  to  the  total  quantity  requiring 
.transportation,  it  is  believed  weuld  be  small. 
•In  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
■the  saying  of  time  is  highly  important,  and 
the  railroad  becomes  eminently  the  superior 
method  of  communication.  We  are,  there- 
fore, lea  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  eon- 
Teyance  at  moderate  velocities,  canals  are 
elearly  the  most  advantageous  means  of 
oommunication.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
high  velocities  are  required,  as  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances of  competition,  for  light  goods 
of  great  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
tlie  preference  Would  be  given  to  a  railroad. 

It  may  be  observed  in  favor  of  railroads, 

u^they  admit  of  advantageous  use  in  dis- 

1  j^u  "  *^*"*''''  *or  the  want  of  water, 

tW)Uld   be  impracticable.     This  advantage 

Often  occurs  in  mining  districts,  and  some- 


times  for  general  trade,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cross  dividing  ridges  at  •  level  too 
high  to  obtain  water  for  their  summits. 

The  facts  and  reasoningis  presented,  we 
believe,  clearly  show  (hat  both  canals  and 
railroads  are  highly  importfut  means  of  in- 
ternal communication  7  tfl&t  each  has  its 
peculiar  advantages,  and  wiH  predominate 
according  to  the  character  of  the  route,  and 
the  trade  for  whie^ it  »9-i|Ufnde||d  to  provide. 
Respectfully  subTnTtled,       T. 

John  B.  Jebvis,         -    ; ., 

;        •  HotMBS   HVTCHIIMKJN,     =t 
=^,    FkBDERICK-C.  MiUuS; 

-    V  Civil  Engineers. 

Albany,  14th  March,  1835. 
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I  From  the  AVtfiofMrf  JntMlgtn  ccf  .J: 

The  Allegheny  Arsenal. — J*ennsylvaniH  can 
boast  of  having  within  her  tetTttories  one  of  the 
finest  arsenals  in  tJie  Union ;  probably  for  neatness 
and  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  handsomest  in 
the  world.  I  mean  that  extensile  mSitary  estab- 
lishment recently  named;  after  Uie  beautiful  river 
'  Allegheny,'  and  more  fcxtensively  known  as  the 
United  States  Arsenal  near  Pittsburgh.  This  ord- 
nance depot  occupies  a  plat  of  grouad  containing 
thirty-ine  acres  one  rod  and  thirly-liiree  perches, 
and  one  hundred  tuid  thirty-two  feet  from  the  river 
above  mentioned, .  to  the  'Pkiladelphia  turnpike 
road,  and  entirely  surrounded  by^han4some,  well 
built  wall.  The  order  in  wlilch  the  ground  is  di- 
vided is  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  lower  park,  comprising  a  mihtary  store, 
built  of  free  stone,  three  stories  high  ;  two  carriage 
houses  and  three  timber  sheds,  with  brick  pilsisters; 
a  river  wall  of  mxssive  stone,  containing  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty  perches. 

2d.  The  arsenal  yard,  a  sqtere  with  the  follow- 
ing buildings:  The  main  arfflaal  t)r  magazine  of 
aims,  three  stories,  with  a  p^tBient  or  tower  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  i>rty ;  upon  the  sec- 
ond floor  the  arms  arc  arranged  in  raekit,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  'coup  d'oeil  militaBre'  *»  sptendidaight; 
it  is  in  fact  a  military  museum.  Here  are  deposit- 
ed the  relics  of;  former  times ;  revolutionary  tro- 
phies, taken  at  S&rah^a,  Yorktown,  and  St.  John, 
present  themselves  at  the  entrance,  and  remind  the 
visitor  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Gates,  and  other 
worthies  of  f»ast  days.  At  the  end  of  the  room 
may  be  seen  a  little  mortar,  with  thenxxrks  of  U.S. 
Philidelphia,  1793,  an  intimate  friend  of '  old  Mad 
Anthoiiy'  and  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  aborig- 
ines. The  total  number  pf  small  arms  falls  not 
short  of  seventy-seven  thous  vnd.  The  other  btn'Id- 
ings  are  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  etrmory,  smithy 
carriage -shop,  macliine  shop  witli  an  engine  of 
twelve  horse  power,  paint  shops,  lead  and  brass 
foundries,  tin  shop,  accoutrement  shop,  and  offices. 
The  last  named  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  shingle 
roofs.  The  yard,  with  its  gravel  path-ways  and 
locust  trees,  is  not  unlike  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
leries  in  miniature.  In  the  centre  is  a  cistern  or 
reservoir,  intended,  with  the  fire  engine,  to  convey 
water  to  any  part  of  the  fabric 

3d.  The  front  park  pescnts  in  view  the  outside 
of  the  main  arsenal,  with  the  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  commandant's  and  subalterns' ■quartets,  and 
is  chiefly  designed  as  a  grove,  to  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  '  tout  ensemble.'  This  park  is  en- 
closed with  iron  railings,  similar  to  those  around  or 
in  front  of  the  President's  House,  at  Washington. 
After  ci-ossing  die  Butler  road,  it  leads  us,  4th,  in- 
to tlie  upper  park,  surrounded,  likewise,  with  a 
penn  vnent  wall  of  stone.  In  its  inclosing  are  the 
public  stables,  (of  brick;)  three  small  frame  build- 
ings, separated  about  eiglity  yards  from  each  other, 
denominated  as  tlie  composiuon,  drawing,  and  pre- 
paration rooms,  are  seen  from  the  road.  About 
two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is 
the  magazine  of  powder,  designed  to  contain  (envi- 
rons) one  thousand  three  hundred  barrels.  The  to- 
pograjihical  scenery  is  not  surpassed  by  any  west 
of  the  Allegeny  Mountains,  and  tlie  climate  is  sa- 
lubrious and  fruitful. 


Land  in  Dutchess  County. — ^We  are  assured, 
by  a  friend,  that  within  the  past  week,  the  sum  of 
100  duUars  per  acre,  was  oflFered  for  400  -acres  of 
land  at  Fishkill  Hook — an  evidence  of  llie  high 
value  set  on  improved  farms,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  great  city. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  IneUiule.] 

R>tiH*n  to  the  Board  of  Difectors  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Mines, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and  England.  By 
M.  Di7FBE.>ov,  Engineer  of  Mines, 
Paris,  1834. 

(Continued  from  Number  II.) 
WOBKS  IN  THE  EXVIROX8  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  is  one  vaat 
coal  region,  the  first  in  Great  Britain, 
both  in  the  extent  and  the  thickness  of 
the  veins.  This  coal  basin  is  also  very 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  iron 
ore,  both  imbedded  m  the  argillaceous 
schist  of  the  region,  and  in  regular  veioa, 
often  of  considerable  extent. 

The  layers  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glasgow,  which  belong  to  the  lower  strata 
of  the  coal  formation,  alternate  with  beds 
of  mountain  limestone,  so  that  in  the 
same  locality  are  often  united  the  coal, 
the  ore,  and  flux,  and  often  the  fire  clay 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces. 

These  invaluable  advantages  are  in 
part  compensated  by  the  enormous  loss 
incident  to  the  carbonization  of  the  coal 
in  this  locality,  as  well  as  by  the  light- 
ness  of  the  coke  produced.  From  these 
circumstances,  a  ton  of  iron  requires  at 
the  Glasgow  Works  for  its  production,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fuel  than  in  any 
district  of  England. 

The  employment  of  the  heated  air  hag 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  Scotch  works, 
and  enabled  them  to  sustain  a  competition 
with  those  of  Wales. 

Clyde  Iron  Works  were,  as  before  sta- 
ted,  the  first  in  which  the  heated  air  was 
tried.  The  apparatus  now  in  use,  (see 
figures  1  and  2,)  is  composed  of  a  dou- 
ble row  of  horizontal  pipes,  a,  a,  a,  a,  150 
feet  long.  These  pipes  are  nineteen  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  The  exterior  row  passes  behind 
the  furnace,  and  enters  the  otlier  row,  di- 
viding the  air  into  two  parts ;  so  that  the 
blast  is  carried  equally  to  each  tuyere. 

'J'iie  valves  placed  at  E  regulate  the 
distribution  of  air,  and  stop  either  branch 
when  repairs  are  required. 

In  the  length  of  150  feet,  the  tubes 
pass  through  five  furnaces,  or  heaters, 
F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  of  which  two  are  placed 
near  the  tuyeres ;  so  that  the  air  has  no 
time  to  cool  before  entering  the  furnace. 
Figures  1  and  2  give  an  exact  idta  of  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  five  heating 
fires ;  they  are  connected  by  a  conduit 
of  brick,  g,  g,  g,  which  envelopes  the 
pipes  ;  by  this  means  the  flame  which  es. 
capes  from  the  fireplace  circulates  about 
the  pipes,  and  heats  their  whole  length. 
To  preserve  the  parts  of  the  pipe  imme 
diately  in  contact  with  the  flame,  they  are 
encased  in  fire  brick  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace.  In  the  first  apparatus  of 
this  kind  which  was  constructed,  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  were  inserted  one  in  the 
other,  having  some  play  to  prevent  any 
rupture  by  expansion ;  the  result  was  a 
great  loss  of  air,  and  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned. Besides,  it  was  remarked  that  a 
gre.nt  waste  always  took  place  at  the 
joints  of  the  pipes ;  so  that  it  was  not 
suffiuit:  t  to  fasten  them  with  bolts  and 
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nuts ;  the  joints  were  therefore  covered 
with  a  ring  of  iron  cast  on  after  they 
were  finished.  By  means  of  this  pre- 
caution, the  pipes  lasted  a  long  time  ;  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  they  had  been  five 
months  in  use  without  repairs. 

On  the  exit  pipes  are  small  holes,  V,  V, 
bv  means  of  which  anv  chance  of  tern- 
peraturo  in  the  air  might  be  ascertained. 
This  precaution  is  indispensable,  because 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  in  the  use 
of  heated  air,  is,  that  its  temperature  be 
kept  uniform — with  this  apparatus  they 
raised  the  air  to  612°  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  lead. 

In  the  Clyde  Works,  two  of  the  four 
furnaces  have  each  an  apparatus  like  the 
one  described,  but  in  the  other  two  there 
was  no  room  for  the  extent  of  pipes,  and 
they  are  contracted  into  smaller  space, 
by  being  doubled  upon  themselves. 

The  working  of  a  furnace  with  heated 
air  requires  no  particular  precaution ; 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  before  its 
introduction,  the  only  difiercnce  consist- 
ing in  the  substitution  of  raw  coal  for 
coke.  This  substitution  did  not  immedi- 
ately follow  the  adoption  ot'  tlic  new 
plan ;  it  was  some  time  atlcr,  nnd  only 
when  the  temperature  of  the  uir  was 
raised  above  the  melting  point  of  lead, 
that  the  immense  benefit  of  the  change 


was  discovered,  giving  a  consequent  di- 
minution in  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

The  general  idea  adopted  in  Scotland, 
is,  that  certain  qualities  of  coal  cannot  be 
employed  crude,  except  when  the  air  is 
highly  heated.  We  have  already  said 
that  at  the  Monkland  Works,  where  the 
air  is  heated  to  460°  and  490°  Fahr.,  coke 
is  still  used. 

The  descent  of  the  furnace  is  very  re- 
gular—  the  distances  between  the  charges 
are  nearly  equal,  the  charging  being  re- 
gulated by  the  space  left  empty  in  the 
throat.  The  richness  of  the  ore  not 
roasted,  varies  from  22  to  .34  per  cent., 
and  the  composition  of  the  charges  fol- 
lows this  variation.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  average  yield  of  ore,  after  roast- 
ing, was  44  per  cent.,  and  the  charges 
thus  composed :  -"  •    ■ 

.      -    660  lbs.  coal,  -■ 

'■"     520  lbs.  ore  roasted,     '  ; 

' -^'     100  lbs.  lime. 

They  usually  made  40  charges  in  24 
hours.     During  the  two  days  that  I  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  the  (Myde  Works, 
the  number  of  the  charges  were, 
July  4— from  6,  A.  M.,  to  6,  P.  iM.,     38 
from  G,  P.  M.,  to  6,  A.  M.,     39 
"     6— from  6,  A.  M.,  to  6,  P.  M.,     37 
from  6,  P.  M.,  to  6,  A.  M.,     40 

The  yield  of  the  furnace  in  these  four 


castings,  was,  4  t.  8  cwt.  ;  4  t.  9  cwt. ; 
4  t.  6  cwt.  ;  4  t.  12  cwt.  Total,  17  t.  15 
cwt.  for  154  charges ;  or,  8  t.  17  cwt.  2 
qrs.  each  24  hours.       r    rv 

This  result  shows  that  a  ton  of  iron  is 
produced  at  an  expense  of  2  t.  8  cwt.  2 
qrs.  coal.  The  consumption  of  the  heat, 
ing  fire  is  8  cwt.  Total,  2  t.  16  cwt.  2 
qrs.  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  castings  are  made  every  twelve 
hours.  The  metal  obtained  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  No.  1  and  No.  2.  That  which 
goes  first  from  the  hearth  is  No.  1. 
These  two  varieties  of  iron  are  distin- 
guished by  the  small  channels  which 
furrow  the  surXace  of  the  metal  while 
cooling.        -^f-v;*' 1  •" 

Tiie  tuyeres  are  hermetically  closed 
round  with  clay,  and  as  they  cannot  resist 
the  elevated  temperature  to  which  they 
are  submitted,  water  tuyeres  have  been 
substituted  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
fineries.  The  figure  3  represents  the 
tuyeres  employed  at  the  Clyde  Works; 
they  are  of  cast  iron,  and  last  various 
lengths  of  lime,  averaging  five  or  six 
months. 

The  tuyeres  are  closed  in,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  air  through  the 
openings.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  because  the  air  is  so  hot 
that  no  scoria  accumulates  upon  the  pipe, 
and  the  workmen  are  never  obliged  to  free 
the  tuyeres.  There  is  a  high  white  heat 
in  this  part  of  the  lurnace  ;  nevertheless 
there  are  scarcely  any  sparks  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  the  par- 
ticles that  fall  are  black  in  the  centre, 
showing  that  the  metal  is  still  covered 
with  a  small  layer  of  melted  scoria. 

The  flame  issuing  from  the  furnace  is 
of  a  bright  red,  while  that  from  the  coke 
furnace,  worked  with  cold  air,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish color.  This  difference  of  color  is 
as  marked  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  flame  of  alcohol  colored  by  strontia 
and  by  baryta. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast  in  the  air 
vessel  is  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  five 
inches  of  mercury  to  the  square  inch.  It 
is  sensibly  the  same  near  th«  tuyeres, 
only  the  gauge  which  indicates  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  oscillations.  This  pressure 
was  formerly  three  pounds.  The  open* 
ing  of  the  tuyere  is  three  inches ;  it 
was  two  inches  and  a  half  when  cold  air 
was  used.  The  quantity  of  air  forced 
into  the  furnace  is  less.  The  blowing 
engine,  of  seventy  horse  power,  served 
only  three  furnaces ;  now  it  feeds  four 
with  ease.  From  the  dimensions  of  the 
blowing  c\  linder*  the  quantity  of  wind, 
which  was  2827  cubic  feet  per  fiiinute  of 
cold  air,  is  now  but  2120  cubic  feet. 

The  furnaces  of  the  Clyde  have  not 
been  altered  since  the  introduction  of  hot 
air.  They  had  been  in  blast  a  long  time 
when  this  new  plan  was  adopted  ;  one 
of  them  has  been  seven  years  in  blast, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  operations  gives 
an  earnest  that  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  report,  I 


*  The  steam  engine  which  warks  the  blowing  ttpa- 
ratiw,  requires  for  fuel  twenty  torn  of  broken  cow,  or 
alack,  per  day  of  twenty- four  hotira,  which  coata  one 
•hilling  and  eight  pence  aterling  per  ton,  (forty  otlUa.) 
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have  already  stated  the  economy  of  fuel, 
and  of  flux,  which  had  been  obtained  at 
the  Clyde  Works,  by  the  introduction  of 
hot  air.  I  think  it,  nevertheless,  useful 
to  show  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
by  transcribing  a  statement  of  the  differ- 


ent expenses  of  manufacture  during  a 
month  while  cold  air  was  used,  and  a  cor- 
responding month,  with  the  use  of  hot  air. 
1  make  this  statement  from  tlie  books 
of  the  Works,  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
lowed  access  with  a  rare  liberality. 


CoMutnption  and  Produce  of  three  Furnaces,  using  Cold  Air 
I  and  Coke,  during  the  month  of  February,  1829. 


■  ^: 


Pig  Iron. 

Coke. 

Ore. 

Flux. 

Castings. 

Total. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

i   t.   C. 

t  c. 

t.  c. 

t.  c. 

t.  c. 

t.  c. 

t.  c. 

t.  c. 

Ut  week 

386 

227  9 

68  2 

72  13 

32  13 

18  13 

1  13 

125  12 

8d  do. 

411  10 

242  H 

72  11 

51  19 

37  11 

47  2 

6 

136  19 

3d  do. 

401 

231  16 

70  18 

44  16 

48  2 

38  7 

3 

131  8 

4th  do. 

301  10 

177  13 

53  6 

53 

27  9 

26  3 

0 

105  12 

1500 

879  9 

264  17 

222  8 

145  15 

130  5 

2  2 

499  11 

Add  the  consuinption  of  the  engine,  averaging  one  ton  of  slack  to  tlie  toil 
of  iron  made. 

Consumption  and  Produce  of  four  Furnaces,  using  Hot  Air 
and  Coal,  during  the  month  of  February,  ]&32. 


:*'^ 


^.^ 

Crude 
Coal. 

Ore. 

Flux. 

Pig  Iron. 

Castings. 

Total. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

iBt  week 
2d  do. 
3d  do. 
4th  do. 

t.   c. 
516  15 
514 
521  15 
470  10 

t.   c. 

490  7 

491  6 
486  8 
434  12 

t.  c. 
91  16 
91  7 
91  8 
81  18 

t.  c. 
81  4 
48  8 
94  12 
75  2 

t.  c. 
28  15 

46  15 
59  10 

47  10 

t  c. 
155  3 
161  18 
109  8 
102  1 

u 
it 

•» 
li 

t.  c 
255  2 
257  1 
264 
224  3 

2023 

1902  13 

356  9 

299  6 

182  10 

528  10 

1010  6 

-^; 


The  consranption  of  the  steam  engine  averaged  eleven  cwt.  per  ton 
of  iron  produced.  "  :" 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  these  tables  is,  that,  for  one  ton  of  iron  pro. 

duced,  there  was  consumed  as  follows : — 


1829.     With  Cold  Air  and  Coke. 
1.  Coal  for  fusion — 

3  tons  of  i-oke,  corresponding  to  coal,    . 
Do.  for  itaam  engine,  .     .     .     .'.;-. 


t.  cwt. 

6  15 
I 

7  15 


2.  Ore  roasted,  3523  Ibe.,  or 1  15 

Its  average  yield  being  57  per  cent. 

3.  nux,  10d«  Iba.,  or 101 

Daily  production  of  furnace,  11,994  lbs.,  or  about  6  tons 


1833.    Air  heated  to  612°  Fahr.  and  Crude  CoaL 

t.  CVft. 

Crude  coal,  .     .     ..     .    ,  ; ..  ,.«•  .     .   2 

Do.  lor  Kteani  engine, '    .     •■     ..    v. ;.  ">-     •        H 
Do.  for  heating  the  air,  .    *.     ,     ,     .     .     .         8 

.-, -.-■:•- >^  ■■■-  :  ■■..  -  >    >"-■:>"•"■      2  19 

Ore,  3780  lbs.,  or 1  18 

Its  averase  yield  being  56  per  cnit. 

Flux,  704  lbs.,  or " 

Daily  production  of  fiunace,  1 8,025  lbs.,  or  about  9  tons 


The  daily  production  having  been  raised 
at  the  Clytfe  Works  from  six  to  nine  tons, 
the  introduction  of  hot  air  has  produced 
an  ecdiiomy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  in  the  expense  of  manual  labor. 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing pig  iron  during  these  two  periods  : 


Coal  fbr  melting,  at  5s. 
per  ton,  (tl  20,)   .     . 

Do.  for  the  blowing  ma- 
chine, at  Is.  8^  per 
ton,  (40  cents,) 

Do.  for  the  heating  ap- 
paratus,     .... 

Mineral  roasted,  at  12<. 
per  ton,  (f2  m,)   .     . 

Flux,  at  9t.  (ter  ton,  (tS 
16,).     .     ••    . 

Labor,  at  10<.  per  ton, 
(•2  40.)      .     . 

General  expense,  interest 
of  capita),  6*,  (tl  48,) 

Total,      .     . 


In  1829. 
Cold  Air. 

In  1833. 
Hot  Air. 

t.  c. 

d.  c. 

t.  c. 

d.  c. 

is  13 

8  98 

2 

2  40 

2 

80 

11 

22 

8 

48 

1  15 

5  04 

1  18 

5  47 

10 

1  08 

7 

76 

2  40 

1  60 

144 

96 

19  74 

11  89 

Nate. — The  cost  in  aterUng  money  ia  reduced  to 
United  States  currency,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
aud  eighty  cents  per  pound.— fTiANS.] 


;«»v 


( To  be  e»nttnued.) 


Wearing  Spectacles. — Mr.  Curtis, 
the  celebrated  oculist,  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation^  ia  very  earnest  in  teachibg  the 


world,  that  when  an  individual  feels 
obliged  to  wear  glasses,  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  immensely  important  to  future  vision 
not  to  have  the  spectacle  eyes  too  small. 
If,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  the  glasses  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  circle  of 
the  orbit,  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  look 
against  the  frame,  as  well  as  above  and 
below  it.  The  large,  old  fashioned  spec- 
tacles, are  therefore  altogether  superior  to 
the  modern  article :  oval  bows  he  con- 
demns  in  toto,  as  they  exert  a  destructive 
influence  over  the  organ,  by  obliging  the 
whole  muscular  power  of  the  eye  to  be 
exerted,  in  order  to  receive  impressions 
through  the  very  contracted  window  of 
the  bow.  lie  thinks  highly  of  gauze 
spectacles,  as  screens  to  keep  out  the 
dust,  so  terribly  destructive  to  vision  in 
sandy  regions  and  in  cities,  where  the 
dust  is  whirled  with  tremendous  violence 
through  the  streets,  like  blowing  through 
so  many  tubes.  He  seems  to  be  much 
opposed  to  operations  on  this  delicately 
constructed  organ. — [Ibid.] 

HeneryL.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
appointed,  by  ihe  President,  Si>perintendent  of  I  he 
Patent  Office.  Mr.  E.  accepts  the  office,  amd  has 
proceeded  to  Connecticut  to  remove  his  family  to 
Waahingttm. — [National  Intelligencer.) 


Facta  frotn  If-'tUtanu'  ^ntud  Register. — There 
are  in  the  Suic  of  New  York  56  countiea^  781 
towns  »uk1  »  cities.  There  are  1 16  incorporated 
villages  in  the  Suuc.  The  incorporated  viUagvb' 
are  governed  by  a  Preaidcnland  Trustees,  general- 
ly five  in  number,  who  arc  elected  annually  by  the 
people.  A  Slate  census  is  to  lie  taken  this  year. — 
The  louil  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  bUtc  it; 
1,703.  There  are  260  newsjiapcrs  printed  in  thi"j 
Slate,  besides  several  magnzines.  Pnpcrs  are  p«A*- 
Vuihed  in  all  the  organized  r«unucs  of  Uie  Stai«  ex- 
cept Franklin  and  Puliiiun.  There  are  25  daily 
papers,  15  printed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  3  in 
Albny,  3  in  Troy,  2  in  Buffalo,  I  in  Brooklyn  and 
1  in  Rochester.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
are  65  papers  published  exclusive  of  inagazines. — 
l.S daily,  1 1  stnii-weeklv,  'il  weekly,  3  semi-nioiitli- 
ly,  anci  5  nioiithly.  The  avernjfe  circulation  of  the 
ten  larve  diily  p ipcrs is  about  1 ,700,  or  1 7,U00  Ic- 
liil  nnnibcrol'  slifcts  is-sued  daily.  The  total  v<\l- 
ue  of  wodlens  inaHiifaclured  yearly  in  this  Slate, 
exclusive  of  lliofse  made  in  families,  is  S2,. ^000,000. 
The  U)tal  value  of  all  inaiuifacturcs  of  iroii  in  the 
State,  is  estimated  at  about  54,000,000. 

Summary  of  Canals  completed. 

Name.  Lciicih.  C«M.  Tolls  t«  1S33 

Krie    Canal.  364  miles  $8,027,4^05  $> 1, 290,MS ''JO 

Cliaiiiplain  Canal       ^64 

Gleirn  Fall  Feed.    S  12 
Ojiweyo  ';aiial,              39  — 
Cayuga  Ic  Seneca  Ca.  23  — 
Chemung  Canal,        )t3  

Navieable  Feeder, )  16 
Crooked  Luke  Canal,  8  — 


1,179,371  05 

060,437  3a 

■i36.904  74 

34-.2.l33»d 
136,33103 


646 


$11,499,033  99  »l, 469,715  «t 


Navigable  Ponds  li  j 

Feeders,  S  .- ■    ^.   .;;  .1.    ,.       . 

Total,  366  miles  of  canal    navifcatSm  cuni- 

pleted  and   owned  by    the  State.      Average   cost  per  utile, 
about  $21,000 

wVumber  0/  Churches  aiid    Meeting  Houses   iu  the 
City  0/ AVic  YorL 


Presbyterian, 35 

EpiM:/iiHiIian, 26 

Methodist, 20 

Baptist, 17 

Reformed  DiiU^h 15 

Roman  Catholic 6 

Friends 9 

Luiberaii 2 


UiiivetKalibt, t 

Unitarian % 

Indepeudeul, !t 

Jews a 

Moravian 1 

Miscellaneous...........  4 


Total. 


■••••• • a^ 


Comparatite  View  of  the  niunber  of  Clerf:y  m  the 
State,inlSl9aHd\S\o. 

No.  in  li»I9.    No.  in  '33 
Presbyterians  and  Ctrngreeaiioaalisw, .  3^ 

Eantisi H>  ■ 

Me'thodisU) 90 

Episc^tpalians SJ 

Refonnetl    Diuch IM 

A wHiciate  Retonned — 

Lutlierans .'.....,..    !• 

C>il>er  deiioniinalions,  nut  cuuiiierued  in 
1819 — 


MS 
44« 
4t2 

K  in 

IM 


-'i"*' 
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The  a.ssessed  valuation  of  penwnal  and  real  ea^' 
talc  in  the  sevenil  counties  in  tlie  stittc  of  New 
York  for  tlie  ye.ir  1834,  is  $459,673,13.1.  The  to- 
iinioinit  trf  auction  duties  for  1834  is  f  193,470  19. 
The  ani'>i»>t  of  lulls 'received  from  (he  state  canals 
durinj;  1834  is  $1,339,799,56.  There  are  90  banks 
in  the  state,  witli  a  capital  of  $34,781,460.  There 
are  14  marine  insurants  coniptmies  in  the  city  of 
New  York  with  a  capiuil  of  $4,550,000,  and  «9 
fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
450,000.  There  are  27  insurance  companies  in  the 
state  exclusive  of  those  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  capiuU  of  $4,501,731.  In  the  state  there 
are  five  colleges — Columbia  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  die  city  of  New  York,  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  Hamilton  College  in  Oneida,  and 
Geneva  College  at  Geneva,  Ontario  county. — 
There  are  six  thcolcjgical  seminaries,  one  in  New 
York,  one  at  Aubtmi,  Cayuga  county,  one  in 
Madison  connty,  one  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 
and  one  al  Cazenovia,  Msutison  county.  The  ar- 
rivals'at  the  port  of  New  York  from  foreign  coun- 
tries during  18»4,  were  1,932.  During  the  same 
year  48,1 10  passengers  arrived  at  this  port  from 
foreign  countries.  There  are  41  whale  ships  own- 
ed in  this  state,  employing  a  capital  of  over  $1,- 
000,000,  and  crews  of  about  1,000  men. 

The  nimiljcr  of  A'torneys  and  Counsellors  at 
Law  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  in  1835,  2052. 

The  numlier  of  Physicians  in  the  state  isS650. 

^he  rank  an<l  file  of  the  Militia  of  this  state 
oomi'ingcs  1Pfi,2l2  iiwn,  vir. :  horse  artillery.  It71  ; 
0Rwlryi>t«5  artillery,  11,396;  infantry,  Kcbt  in- 
fanaV,  and  riflemen,  163,.30l ;  fifty  e  lyiiiiea  of 
artillery  attached  10  infantry  pemwneKijr,  fer  in* 
spection,9019. 


*> 
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NEW.YORK  AMERICAN. 

.  MAT  l«-!8.  1835. 

LITERARY  NOTICES, 
'  The  New  York  Annual  Register  for  183d, 
by  Edwin  Williams,  New- York.  This  is  the 
liLxth  year  of  Uiis  useful,  improving  and  annually 
'enlarging  publication — and  it  has  now  so  com- 
pletely «8iaWi5hcd  its  character  for  extent,  variety, 
■atnd  Bcoi*mcy,  of  iiiformation,as  to  render  superflu- 
•ousSKy  tliing,beyond  the  mention  that  another  vol- 
urac  has  appeared,  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
«qual,  and  m  point  of  paper  and  typography,  supe- 
rior, to  its  predecessors. 

The  Stranger  in  America,  or  letters  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Germany,  by  Francis  Lieber  :  1  vol. 
8vo.,  Phil.,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  for  sale 
in  New- York  by  Wilei  &  Long.  We  recently 
took  occasion  to  copy,  from  an  English  Review,  a 
notice  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Lieber,  and  to  express 
our  concurrence  in  the  praise  there  bestowed  upon 
it.  We  are  a  queer  people — we  Americans ;  we 
will  not  buy  books  about  our  own  country,  unless 
they  abuse  and-  caricature  us, — nor  interest  our- 
selves in  the  reputation  of  naturalized  citizens — 
except,  indeed,  about  election  time.  This  book  of 
Dr.  Lieber,  seems  to  us  an  illustrition  of  both 
these  remarks.  It  is  certainly  clever,  agreeable,  full 
of  rtunbling  disquisitions,  in  whidi  there  is  always 
a  staple  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  withal, 
complimentary  to  Americttns,and  American  Institu- 
tions. The  writer  has  taken  up  his  abode  among 
us  for  good  and  for  evil — he  is  one  of  us — and  by 
his  labors  on  that  truly  national  work  the  £ncy- 
ctopedut  ..jmrricaua,  has  done  not  a  little  to  ill  us. 
trate  American  literature.  Yet  these  letters  to 
Germany,  originally  published,  under  the  title,  we 
believe,  of  letters  written  during  a  tour  to  Niagara, 
are  coWly  received  ;  and  the  pr.iises  of  which  th^y 
have  been  the  object  in  English  reviews,  arc  not 
transplantetl,  as  in  the  case  of  every  word  of  eulogy 
oil  our  native  writers,  is  so  eagerly  done — into  the 
newspapers  of  this  country.  We  cim  assure  our 
readers,  nevertheless!,  they  will  find  that  "The 
Stranger  in  America"  is  a  very  agi-ceable  and  well 
informed  companion.  .. 

Hints  kor  the  improvement  of  Early  Edu- 
cation A.VD  Nursert  Discipline  ;  from  the  12lh 
London  edition,  with  iidditions.  1  vol.  12mo. — 
»Vew  York — Wilet  &^ong. — The  dedication  of 
this  work — brief,  comprehensive,  and  speaking — 
opens  its  way  favonibly.  It  is  in  these  simple  but 
tsudiing  woi-ds — "  Dedicated  to  Mothers  by  a  Mo- 
ther ;"  and  well  does  it  redeem  tlie  promise  of  sucii 
a  dedication,  for  it  is  manifestly  tliroughout,the  pro- 
duction of  a  careful,  firm,  and  affectionate  mother, 
who  loves  her  offspring  too  sincerely,  to  indulge  in 
tlie  selfishness  which  so  ollen  interferes  with  pro 
per  discipline,  and  who  reverences  too  much  tlie 
purity  of  cliildhood,  to  be,  in  any  wise,  a  party 
to  impairhig  it,  by  undue  indulgence.  Let  llie  fol- 
lowing extract  show  her  principles : 

Success  in  Education  depends,  -MhH,- >, 

First — JHore  on  Prevention  than  Cure  ;'  rntufei  oq 
secttring  our  children  from  injury,  tlian  on  forcing 
upon  »iiem  wh  it  is  tiu;hl.  If  we  wish,  for  instancf , 
to- render  a  ciiild  coura^ious,  we  shtiU  effect  it,  ufjt 
so  irrach  by  ur»ing  and  Compelling  them  to  feats  df 
h«irtHh*)od,  H-s  by  guarding  linn  from  all  i»nt)r8«wioi|f 
of  terror^or  fVoin  witnessing  a  weiik  ami  cowardly 
efirii  in  others. 

^K««tfi>LT — On  Eximple  rather  than  o»  Preeefit 
aml^^Met. — As  the  bodies  of  children  are  imper- 
<^iuhh  i»fft3Ctcd  by  the  air  tlicy  breathe,  so  arc 
tiwir  inimh  by  the  mor.il  atmosphere  which  snr- 
rdtiads  ihfM  ^  ll>«t  is,  the  lone  of  chTracter  and 
gicn«rtHhftueAr«  0^  those  with  whom  they  lire,  i] 

TutwWt— 0«/ww'n«'  Habits  rather  tkan  on  f4+ 
cukating  Rides.— ll  is  little  to  tell  a  cHihl  wh  >t  to 


do ;  we  must  show  him  how 'to  do  it,  t|«d  see  that 
it  u  dune.  It  is  nothing  to  9na<st  laws,  if  we  do 
not  take  c^tre  that  they  are  put  .into  practice,  and 
adopted  as  habits.  This  is  tJie  cliief  bushiessof  ed- 
ucation, and  the  most  neglected ;  for  it  is  more  easy 
j  to  command,  than  to  teach  Rud  enforce.  For  ex- 
ample ;  a  child  will  never  )uM>^  bow  to  wri|^  by  a 
set  of  rules,  however  complete ;  the  pen  must  be 
put  iino  his  baud,  and  the  power  acquired  by  re- 
peated efforts,  and  contiilned  practice. 

Fourthlt — On  refi^ulatikg  <mr  Conduct,  wUh  rc- 
ference  to  the  Formalitm  of  the  Vhamcter  when  ma- 
tured, rather  than  by  confining  our  Views  to  the  im- 
mtdiate  effect  of  our  labor. — Pi-cmaturc  acquire- 
ments, premature  quickness  of  mind,  preniatMre 
feeling,  and  even  premalture  proprrety  of  cbaduct, 
are  not  often  the  evidences  of  renlstreugth  of  diar- 
acter,  and  are  rarely  followed  by  correspoo^ing 
fruits  in  future  life.  j . 

Lastlt — 0(1  bearing  in  mind  a  jxtst  seiue  of  tht 
Comparative  Importance  of  the  objects  mt  ¥>kich  we 
atfiL — As  in  the  general  conduct  of  life,  it  is  the 
pari  of  wisdom  to  sacrifice  the  less  to  ibe  greiUer 
good,  so  is  this  eminently  the  case  in  the  subject 
before  us.  Now  the  primary,  the  essentiiil  object 
of  education  is  this — to  form  in  childreti  a  relfeooe 
habit  of  mind,  founded  on  the  divine  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  leading  to  the  habitual  exercise 
of  practical  virtue.  To  this,  all  other  attainments 
are  wholly  subordinate. 

Thirty  Years  Correspondence  between 
Bishop  Jebb  and  Alex.  Knox.  2  vols.  8vo.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  formerly  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  Philadelphia. 
Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  For  sale  in  N.  York 
by  Wiley  &  Long. — A  correspondence  through 
the  space  of  nearly  the  third  of  a  century,  between 
two  men  of  warm  attachment  to  eoch  other — in 
tlic  most  imreserved  confidence — and  discussing 
matters  of  Uiste,  literature,  but  mainly  religion, 
with  open  hearts' and  minds,  could  not  fail— ^ven 
if  the  writers  were  only  men  of  ordinary  capacity-»- 
to  be  a  record  of  deep  interest  and  attraction.  But 
here  the  parties  are  profound  sdiolars—admirablc 
writers — discriminating  critics :  add  to  to  this,  the 
chann  of  feeling  that  what  you  read  in  these  let- 
ters, is  the  honest  outpouring  of  one  tried  friend  to 
another — not  written  for  effect — not  dreaming  of 
future  publicttion,  as  Lord  Byron,  in  all  his  letters 
to  Murray  and  otliers,  so  manifestly  was — but 
written  as  the  friends  would  have  talked,  if  to- 
gether, in  the  fulness  of  their  understanding  and 
their  hearts. 

The  general  and  most  frequent  topics  of  these 
letters  is, of  course — religion — and  the  various  du- 
ties enjoined  upon  Mr.  Jebb  by  his  different  stations 
in  the  church,  first  as  Cinrate,  at  501.  a  year,  till  he 
rose  to  the  Bishopric  of  Limerick.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  great  deal  that  all  readers  of  taste  will  be  in- 
terested in — so,  at  least,  we  feel  quite  authorized  in 
pronouncing,  from  the  casual  and  interrupted  peru- 
sal we  have  been  able  to  give  to  these  volumes. 


&/•— a  type  not  overdrrwh,  of.  the  incorruptiblt 
fidelity,  and  courageous  affection,  of  that  truest  of 
the  friends  of  man — among  the  brute  creation-- 
and  hzuxlly  limited  to  that.         Hi     ..- 

The  AMERICAN   Monthly,  for  May  :    i^^^ 
York,  D.  K.  Minor. 

The  Knickerboceer  for  May :  New- York, 
WiLET  k.  Long.   iic^vMtiW*^  - 

The  Tdrp  RaoisT'eR,  for  May  :  B2dtiinore,  ]. 

SKINp<ER. 

We  have  t)nly  had  time  to  skim  over  the  pemj 
of  the  MontliUes, — bUt  found  wherewithal  to  b« 
well  pleaiied.  There  is  in  the  American  Monthly, 
both  variety  and  ability.       : 

J^MTttosAL  Academy, OF  Design;  10th  Annual 
Exhil^ition.— *We  conclude  mir, Review  to-day ,wiili 
a  notice  of  a,  portion  of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibi. 
tion,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  creditable,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  a  convert  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  some  knowing  mei^bers  of  Congress,  in  the  de- 
bate  respecfing^  the  vacant  pannels  in  the  Capitol 
that  in  this  country  painters  in  all  the  highest  de- 
partments, are  plenty  as  blackberries. 


The  Infidel  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico:  A  Ro- 

MANCE,     BY    THE     AUTHOR     OF    CaLAVaR,    2     Vols. 

Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  We 
have  read  these  volumes  through  with  unwavering 
interest;  they  evince  power  of  a  high  order,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  undertaken. 
They  embody  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  in'  wbi^ 


^-^-.-__  SUMMARY. 

The' annexed  Acts  ai;e  of  general  interest : 
An  Act  relating  to  the  privileges  of  Firemen  of 
tlu!  respective  cities  within  tliis  State,  passed  May 
8th,  ieS5. 

The  PeopU  of  the  Stu(»  tf^fisK  York,  represeiOU 
tM  Senate  and  Jtiaemhly.  do  enmet  asfoUows  : 
§  1.  The  firen^ea  of  tne  dTfferent  cities  within 
this  State,  in  case  of  remoyal  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, shall  be  allowed  Uie  time  whiph  th^  may 
have  served  as  such  firemen  ih  the  6ity  they  left, 
in  the  dty  to  which  they  removed,  opon  pro- 
j-ductng  a  certificate  of  such  servicei^wgned  by  the 
diief  engineer  of  the  dty  so  left,  ah4  beii^g  reap- 
pointed a  fireman  in  the  dty  to  tiliich  they  have 
removed.  ,      .>         ! 

§  2.  When  every  such  fireipan  sjl^  hfi,|ne  served 
a,s  such  for  so  long  a  tune  thereafter  as  diall  mnke 
flie  whole  term  of  service  the  same  as  require^  by 
the  law  of  Firemen  residing  in  the  city  removed  to, 
they  sliall  be  entitled  to  r11  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions now  secured  by  l«w  to  the  firemen  of 
the  citiesof  Allxmy  and-New  Yorii. 

An  act  in  lelalionio  the  Assessment  of  highway 
labor.     Passed  Api-il  24,  1835. 
The  people  of  (he  SttUe  of  ^«'vj  Forit,  represented  in 

Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfoUowr: 

§  1.  The  real  property  of  non-resident  owners, 
improved  or  occupied  by  a  servant  or  digest,  shdil 
be  subject  to  aseesament  of  highway  labor,  and 
at  the  same  rate  as  tiie  real  property  of  resident 
owners. 

§  2.  The  twenty-second  section  of  title  first, 
chap.  16lh,  part  first,  artide  second  of  the  Revi- 
sed Statutes,  shall '  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follow.1 ; 

"  §  22.  TbeeomnusHioners  of  highways  in  each 
tAWD,  at  their  first  or  any  subsequent  meeting, 
shaH  make  out  a  list  and  MatemSnt  of  the'>cbnteDts 
of  aill  fot^  pieces  of  parcels  of  land  w'HhIn  sudi 
town,  owned  by  non-residents  theirin  ;  every  IC- 
so  ue^gnatcd  shall  b^  describecl  in  the  same  man- 
ner aS  is  required  from  assessors,  and  its  value 
shall  be  set  do^Yn  opposite  to  such  description ; 
such  value  shall'  be  the  sanie  as  was  afiixed  to 
such  k>t.  in  tliet  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town ; 
and  if  such  lot  w^s  not  separatjely  valued  in  such 
J  rolL  then  in  ^proportion  to  the  valuation  which 
shal  have  been  affixed  to  the  whole  tract  of  which 


the  story  is  Wid,  and  reproduce  the  ?tten  and  tlie    '  such  lot  shall  fee  q  part. 

scene,  as  tboufeTi  they  were  living  b<fdr0  our  eyes.  -  ,     §  i  3-     1^.?  tw«,nty-fourth  section  of  the  _  same 

.—      »    ■..■     V,  ., ..  •   i^.V        ;.         J  -v  '     cha»t( 


The  faiiUs  of  the  work  indeed,  as  they  strike  tw,  j 
aresu'perabnndance  of  incident  and  detail,  arising. 
ho*veVer  from  a  richly  stored  liahit/.  , 

The  story  is  that  of  the  fnlVof  the  islaifid  empire 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  after  ihe-hmg  and  bloody  oji- 
erations  against  it  conducted  by  Cortes  in  persoi^ 
ani  the  galhuit,  protracted,  but  eveutu^y  iM.iar 
vailing  defence  of  the  youthful  and  ill  iiitf^l  Clpi^j- 
The  hero  of  the  sioxy,-  ll'oy^y*'"*  "^ 


chaiter  shrtll  be  almendedsoas  to  read  as  follows; 
r  "^'237    In  makins  such  estimate  and  assess- 


mwn  Uio  eommiQuioncfs  shall  proceed  as  follows: 


[^eli-lThe  wiwte  nuaiber  of  days'  work  to  be  as- 
fitessoiwh  each -year  shall  be  ascertained,  and  shall 
be  at  leaetthriee*ihics  the  number  of  taxaUe  in- 
habit-^ntsinsiidi  town: 

2.  Every  male  inlnbitant  being  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  (excepting  ministers  of  the  gos- 
p^(  jyjd  priC/Sl.1  o^  every  denomination,  pfiupers, 
o^d  idiots  and  lunatics,)  shall  be  a."»essed  at  least 


iimozm.     i'he  hero  oi  inc  siqiyv  l?oy eyor,  is  ^}^\  oii^id^ 

Lerma;  the  heroine,  a  very  rcreorkftble  creatioi^   Lj  ^in^  residue  of  such  days*  work  sfc«Ub**p- 

La  Menjonaza ;   and    not    least,   the  noble  dog   I  porti<>ncd  upon  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of 


Am4cA3mm.  ii^jEitif jiii  i|fpaoY£]»ic;NT)$. 


every  inhabitant  of  such  town,  as  liie  same  shall 
appear  by  the  last  'asses»ineiit  roll  of  the  said 
town,  and  upon  each  tmct  or  parcel  of  IaihI,  of 
which  the  owners  are  uon-i-etiidents,  coiitained  m 
tlie  list  made  as  aforesaid. 

4.  If,  after  such  appointment,  there shill  ^^ ^"Y. 
deficiency  in  the  niunber  of  days'  wprk  dcternuned 
by  tl»|e  commissioners  to  be  pertbrmed  m  their  town, 
Ihe  then  ensuing  year,  such  deficiency  shall  be  ab- 
aesscd  upon  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  tlie 
iuhabitants  of  the  town,  and  upon  each  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  of  which  the  owners  are  non-resi- 
dents, according  to  the  last  asaussment  roll. 

5.  The  commissioners  shall  affix  to  the  name  ol 
each  person  named  in  the  list  furnished  by  tlie  over- 
seers, and  also  to  the  description  of  e  ich  tract  or  par- 
cel of  land  contained  in  the  list  prepared  by  them  of 
non-resident  lands,  the  number  of  days  which  such 
person  or  tract  shall  be  assessed  for  highway  labor, 
sw  herein  directed,  and  tlie  commissioners  shall 
subscribe  such  Usts  and  file  them  with  the  town 
clerk." 

The  Michigan  War  sospended. — ^The Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
lias  this  paragraph : 

Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  who  have  been  act- 
ing as  Mediators  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  left 
this  city  yesterdiy, on  their  return  to  Washington. 
We  learn  from  them  the  important  fact,  that  Gov. 
Lucas  with  his  suite,  and  the  militia  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Perrysburgh,  have  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

The  Commissioners  for  running  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Chio,  have  also  returned,  and  will 
suspend  their  operations  nntil  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  ui  June,  a  sriecial  session  of 
which,  at  tlwt  time,  has  been  called  by  Governor 
Lucas. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  have  it  in  our  power 
thus  to  assure  our  readers,  from  an  official  source, 
that  no  further  difficulties  ne%d  be  apprehended  be- 
tween the  two  Great  Powers — in  Caoinet  parlance 
— for  some  months,  at  least. 

[Frvm  Ike  Baltimore  PatrioL] 
B.U.TIMORE  Prospects. — We  mentioned,  a  few 
days  since,  a  purchase  of  a  large  square  of  ground 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  by  speculators 
from  abroad.  We  have  now  ttf  notice  the  purchase 
of  the  country  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Didier, 
within  the  western  limits  of  the  city,about  19  acres, 
»i)r  $24,000,  by  a  citizen  of  New  York,  who  has 
bought,  also,  a  Fquare  of  ground  between  German 
and  Pratt  streets.  It  is  believed  he  will  more  than 
double  his  moii^  within  a  short  period.  Capilal- 
ists  can  no- where  make  more  profitable  invest- 
nrents  than  in  Baltimore,  at  the  preseirt  prices,  for 
the  city  is  destined  to  "  go  ahead"  steadily  and  ra- 
pidly. 

Steamboat  Explosions. — The  National  Intel- 
ligencer, adverting  to  the  frequency,  and  fatality, 
of  these  occuiTences,  s\jrs  very  justly  : 

"There  is  noceruin  remedy  for  these  accidents 
but  to  make  the  owners  of  the  boate  sweat  for 
them.  A  penalty  of  $5,000  for  the  deaUi,  and 
$1,000  for  the  damEi^e  of  every  individual,  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  boilers,  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
such  occurrences,  for  tliey  are  all  the  result  of 
negligence,  incapacity,   or   culpable  mismanage- 

TuE  Grain  and  Flour  Market.— The  price 
of  Gi-ain  and  Flour  as  a  more  general  concern  than 
that  of  any  other  articles  of  merchandise,— for  we 
all  eat  bread— naliurilly  attracts  attention— j"st 
now.  It  is,  we  observe,  said  in  some  of  the  South  • 
em  papers,that  the  rise  here  in  these  articles,  is  prob- 
ably  speculative,  and  partaking  of  the  gambling 
spirit,  which  Uie  rise  in  Stocks  and  Real  EsUle,  is 
supposed  to  exhibit. 

Accorduig  to  leuers  liowever,  we  have  seen  to- 
day,  fr«m  the  s^in  growing  region  ©f  this  State, 
wc  apprehend  there  is  really  too  good  ground  for 
the  n|p  hi  the  sliortness  of  the  supply  left  over 
from  lasf  year,  ..nd  in  the  injury  which  the  severe 
winter  h»*.l.>ri8  to  the  wheat  in  the  ground.  At 
any  rate,  ^1  25  wasre/j«ei/  at  Genesee,  last  week, 
(on  the  9tl»,)  for  wheat. 

Fodder  for  cattle  isalso  fearfully  scarce,  Many 
Jicad  have  perished,  and  at  Rochester  hay  has  been 


sold  at  $30  per  ton.  Even  at  tlie  Genesee  Flats  it 
commands  $14 — and  in  nn ay  places,  farmers  are 
doling  out  with  a  scanty  hand  to  Iheii"  cattle,  tlie 
wheat  which  was  reserved  for  tlieir  own  use. 

Tlie  New  York  spirit  of  speculation  seems  to 
find  itself  too  much  circumscribed  within  the  nu- 
row  limits  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  ex- 
tending itself,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  par- 
agraph, to  Albany,  and  even  to  Baltimore. 

[From  Iht  Mbany  ^irgus.] 

Real  Estate  Sales  in  tme  Citt  of  Alvant. 
— The  recent  sales  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  al- 
though extending  in  the  aggregate  to  a  lar£:c 
amount,  are  by  no  means  in  advance  of  the  actual 
value  of  property. 

The  sale  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  estate  of 
Mr.  K.  C.  Delcvan,  tor  sonic  ji'i50,G00,  is  a  purciiase 
that  promises  to  return  ullimatcly,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, a  lai-ge  profit  to  the  company  into  whose 
hands  it  has  fallen.  During  the  past  and  previous 
year,  real  property  in  this  city  h<is  not  advanced  in 
value  with  the  progress  of  population  and  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  rents.  It  may  be  said  to  h;ive 
been  stationary.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  liow. 
ever,  that  the  increasing  business  of  the  ciiy,  tlie 
multiplied  travel  and  intercourse,  and  pjir'Jcularly 
the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation,  would  give  an  impetus  to  real  pro- 
perty. It  was  obvious  that  it  would  start  forward 
as  soon  as  these  combined  c-iuscs  should  become  in 
any  dejcree  operative.  And  sucli  has  been  the 
case.  The  jnirchasc  of  this  large  csttite  was  in  ulc 
just  at  tlie  turnuig  jwint,  and  will  scarcely  f'.iil  to 
prove  advantageous  to  tlie  new  owners  and  to  the 
city.  The  south  lots  alone  must  be  soon  w<ii-tli  the 
entire  purchase  money. 

The  purcluise  of  the  property  of  Jas.  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  for  $42,000  was  also  judiciously  made.  It  is 
in  tne  heart  of  the  city,  and  among  the  most  valua- 
ble rciil  estate  on  Stale  street.  We  susj)ecl  that 
more  than  one  of  our  citizens  would  l»e  glad  to  take 
the  property  at  the  price  paitl  by  the  New  York 
purchasers. 

Other  sales  of  lots  and  pn>pcrty  in  the  city  indi- 
cate a  decidedly  upward  tendency  in  value  and  de- 
mand. 

Great  Sale  of  Real  Estate. — The  Coun- 
try Seat  of  Com.  Cbauncey  ne^r  Hellg^ite,  which 
was  sold  by  the  Commodore  a  few  montns  ago  for 
fifty  thousand  dolltirs,  was  re-sold  in  city  lots  yes- 
terday, for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

It  is  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  City  Hdl, 
and  contains  about  15  acres,  we  lielieve.     ,  '^ 

Steamboat  Case — A  point  to  be  mooted. — 
It  is  suted  in  the  Riclnnond  Whig,  that  the  steam- 
boat Columbian,  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk,  on  a  recent  occasion,  meeting  on  her  way 
up,  off  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  a  new  boat, 
the  Thos.  Jeffenon,  built  to  run  between  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk,  refused  to  receive  on  board — as 
was  usual,  and  as  had  been  done  we  presume  hun- 
dreds of  times,  from  other  bouts  belonging  to  the 
same  parties  as  the  Columbian — passengers  bound 
to  Baltimore.  The  objection  was,  not  want  of  room, 
nor  stress  of  weather,  which  prevented  tlie  boau 
coming  to,  with  safety — ^for  the  passengers  from  the 
Thos.  Jefferson  \^re  alongside  the  Columbian — but 
that  they  were  fmm  a  rivJ  boat.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly driven  back. 

Now  the  point  we  desire  to  moot  is,  whether — if 
in  virtue  of  advertisements,  or  common  usage,  the 
Columbian  was  known,  and  relied  upon,  to  take  pas- 
sengers fnwn  the  Richmond  boate  when  meeting 
Wtween  Norfolk  and  the  mouth  of  the  James  Ri- 
ver— there  would  not  lie  an  iction  against  the  pro- 
prietors, or  master,  for  bre  cli  of  contract,  in  tlie 
case  referred  to  by  the  Whi"  ? 

They  who  undertake  for  Jiire,  to  rim  public  r^ii- 
veyances,  whether  on  land  or  water,  do  roiilr.ict 
engagements  towards  the  public,  from  which  they 
should  not  be,  and  we  presume  arc  not,  at  liberty, 
from  any  capridoua,  or  selfish,  or  spiteful  motives, 
to  exonerate  themselves,  witliout  due  notice.  While 


they  are  comitKtn  carriers  of  goods  or  passengers, 
tliey  must  abide  by  their  own  undertaking,  or  be 
subject  to  j)cii  Uty  lor  imh  doing  so.  This,  at  leairt, 
i->  the  common  sense  view  ut'tlie  caMe,iuMliherefcre 
possibly  the  coniniun  law — Uiuugh  betwe«n  com- 
mon sense  and  law  tliere  lK-,soiiietunes,  sad  diticrc- 
p^uicics. 

Pennfi^vania  Loan. — The  loan  of  $959,900,  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  tlie  1  ut  se»sion  t»f  the  Leeis- 
lature,  and  fur  which  proposals  were  received  ut 
the  Office  of  tiic  Secretary  of  the  Conimonwealtli 
luitil  tlie  9tli  inst.,  was  taken  by  Elihu  Channcey, 
Esq.,  for  llie  Bank  cf  Pennsylvania,  at  om«  lumdred 
and  tteelve  dollars  and  two  eentif  for  e>ery  oiie 
hundred  dollars  of  stock.  We  understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Phillips  bid  SI  II  74.— (U.  S.Gazclte.1 

( From  the  Globe  of  Yesterday] 

The  following  ^ntlcmen  have  been  invited  by 
the  tSecreUiry  of  War  to  atu-iid  tlie  next  Greueral 
A  imuiU  Examination  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Military 
Acideiny,  which  will  commence  on  the  first  Moii- 
d.iy  ill  J  uiie  : 

Jtfojuf. — Hon.  M.  Mason. 

*Wfc //o7n/)sfctrf. --Col.  S.  Collins.    ■ 

.Massachusetts. — *U<»n.  N.  Bowditdi. 

Connecticut. — Rev.  J.  Cogswell,  ♦Rev.  H.  Cros- 
well. 

.Wit  York.—  Hon.  R  Green,  Hon.  C.  C.  Ferri.*;, 
Gen.  Geo.  R.  Divis,  *Geoi^  W.  Clinton,  Esq., 
John  Hunter,  Esq. 

Penjwyirariia..- Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Gen.  W.  S. 
Rogers,  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.,  E^,  Win.  J.  Leiper, 
Esq.,  Wm.  C.  Frazer,  Esq.,  ♦lion.  Geo.  M.  Dal- 
las,  Hon.  Calvin  Blythe. 

Virginia. — Dr.  E.  H.  Cannichcal,  Col.  Johu 
Heth,  Hon.  P.  V.  Daniel.  v  ..^-   ^ 

^"orlh  CaroHna. — John  Bnigg,  Esq.  .". 

South  Carolina. — Dr.  E.  S.  Diivis. 

Georgia. — Col.  Win.  C.  Lyniiin. 

Keutuckyj — Thomas  J.  Pew,  Esti. 

Tennessee. — Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Oley,  Bitihop  of 
Tennessee. 

Indiana. — *Dr.E.  Newlanid. 

,1labmna. — Col.  Peter  Martn.   '"'         .  *"      ■ 

.irmy. — Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson.  ■  ' 

♦Those  gentlemen  who  have  tliis  mark  before 
their  names  have  declined. 

[IiudsmCs  A*eios  Room  CorrespomJenee. \  ' 
Steam  Boat  Disaster. — ^Thc  Steamboat  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  on  her  passage  from  New  Orleaus  to 
Little  Rock,  wussn  ig;;M  and  sunk,  in  Arkansas  riv- 
er, about  40  miles  aljove  jwrt  Arkansas.  She  liad  a 
cargo  worth  alxiit  Jt60,000,  fully  insured;  p*rt  of 
it  has  lieen  saved  in  a  d.tinaircd  state.  No  in- 
i>uraiicc  oil  llie  boat,  which,  it  is  suppoticd  will  b« 

lost.  ■:■'':■■:  _.\  -.:;.■■■;■;■■■■■■■-....• 

The  Brij;  Maesr,  hence  for  Sis 'I,  is  ashore  at 
Barnegat,  and  will  p:ob;ibly  lie  lest. 

[From  the  Jt'at.  Gaietle.]  "       ' 

The  annexed  article  is  "  going  the  rounds"  of 
the  newsnaperK. 

"An  Enirli.sli  paper  speaking  of  honor,  the  sore- 
ness of  which,  it  says,  is  betrayed  by  tlie  sensitive- 
ness, makes  this  just  remark  :  '  The  common  sense 
of  mankutd  instructs  them  timt  a  sound  robust  ho- 
noT  is  never  touchy  ;  it  is  when  it  becomes  weak 
and  tender  tliat  it  goes  aliout  querulously  aaldn^ 
this  man  and  that  man  whether  lliey  intended  lo 
hurt  or  ofTiid  it.'" 

Neither  the  common  sense  nor  common  experi- 
ence of  uiJtiikind  warrants  this  theor}',  supposing 
Umeky  to  mean  sensitive.  The  most  pure  and  deU 
icate — tliose  who  have  labored  most  earnestly  to 
deserve  the  best  reputation — are  apt  to  be  " trcint- 
lously  alive"  to  evciy  kind  of  obloquy  or  injurio«<« 
suspicion.  Honor  may  be  thoroughly  sound  and 
incorruptible,  but  not  rotnut  so  as  to  be  unaffected 
by  opinioiu  Falsehood  alone  can  amioy  it,  and 
does  severely  in  tlie  plurality  of  cases.  There  are, 
indeed,  public  pursi  ts  and  situations,  so  particu- 
larly ami  cnnstaiiily  able  to  obloquy,  that  the  nat- 
ural sns<  eptibility  of  true  honor  is  gradually  les- 
sened ;  yet,  eminent  iim  n  of  the  nftblest  virtue,  pub- 
lic nl  private,  have  even  perished,  in  advanced 
stages,  from  ieii<l«>rn^»s  or  irritability  with  refard 
to  their  fame.  Fm  nrc  content  or  able  to  hve 
down  merely  the  jn(jgments  <^  igooranoe  and  the 
inventions  of  malice."  ttucrulousness,  indeed,  is 
never  manly,  and  rarely  serviceable ;  but  sensitiw- 
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ness  is  coinnKMJ  where  firm,  conscious  honor  and 
high  inoraJ  courage  are  united.  On  this  account 
siaiHkr  is  doubly  mitichievous  and  detestable. 

The  Hokoreo  Chief  Justice. — The  National 
Intelligencer  of  yesterday,  referring  to  the  rumors 
uf  the  ilt-hcalth  of  Chief  Justice  MarsluiU,  has  this 
cheering  paragraph : 

We  arc  happy  to  say  that  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  upon  business,  was  yeaterdaif  received  at 
the  office  of  tlie  Rational  Intelligencer,  the  contents 
and  appearance  of  wliich  indicate  notJiing  like  in- 
disposition of  either  mind,  or  body,  in  the  writer. 
The  hand  is  as  firm,  iu)d  matter  as  gemiain  to  the 
purpose,  as  usual  witii  him.  Furthermore,  the 
Ricnniond  Compiler  of  Friday  List  states,  that  the 
Editor  Siw  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  previous  day, 
taking  his  accustomed  walk,  half  a  nule  distantfrom 
his  residence. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  yesterday,  in  honor  of 
the  late  General  Leavenworth,  were  altogether 
creditable  to  theftelingsof  the  city,  and  to  the  ar- 
rangements ajid  precision  of  the  military.  The 
day  was  hot,  but  fine,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators 
great. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  these  partic- 
ulars : 

The  Superior  Court  room  was  reserved  for  the 
Judges  of  the  Law  Courts,  Members  of  Conoress, 
and  Slate  Legislatures,  Society  of  Cincinnati,  &c. 
The  Common  Council  room  was  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  the  Common  Council,  Clergy,  Pall 
bearers,  Officers  of  the  Army,  Reconler,  Ex-May- 
ors and  Recorders,  Ex-Aldermen  and  Assistants, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Brooklyn.  The  remains 
of  the  deceased  lay  in  state  in  the  Governor's  room. 
On  the  plate  of  the  Coffin,  which  was  a  very  su- 
perb one,  was  engraved  the  words,  '*  Brigadier 
General  Hbnrt  Leavenworth,  died,  JultSIst, 
1834,  AUED  51  TEARS."  About  4  o'clock  the  fune- 
ral procession  left  the  City  Hidl,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Steamboat,  amidst  discharges  of  cannon.  Tlie 
following  is  a  brief  memoir  of  the  deceased,  for 
whioh  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
relations. 

General  Leavenworth  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  in  the  year  1806  came  to  the  town 
of  Delhi,  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  studied 
law  under  General  Root,  and  continued  praetising 
it  until  the  year  1818,  when  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  Captam,  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  corps 
which  he  raised  himself,  and  from  tliat  period  till 
his  deatli  he  remained  in  the  army.  He  command- 
ed a  battalion  in  the  9th  regiment  at  the  battles 
of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater.  After  the  first  of 
tlkBse  Imttles,  Ivi  wiis  made  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  after  the  second,  where  he  jxiriicularly  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  gallantry,  he  was  made 
Colonel.  At  this  battle  most  of  the  officers  were 
wounded,  and  for  a  part  of  the  day  nearly  the  en- 
tire conmiand  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  how- 
ever at  last  wounded  himseil'.  Whilst  he  was  hold- 
ing out  his  arm  pointing  towards  the  enemy,  a  c;ui- 
non  ball  struck  his  arm  and  knocked  him  off  his 
horse.  After  the  battle,  he  retired  to  Delhi,  where 
he  remained  five  or  six  months,  and  then  rejoined 
the  army.  When  peace  took  place,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  comnuuid  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  stationed  at  Jefierson  barracks, 
a  little  below  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  after- 
wards at  the  Falls  of  Su  Anthony  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  otlier  outposts,  luuil  the  siunmcr  of  1834, 
when  he  marched  in  conunaiid  of  the  dragoons,  on 
an  expedition  to  the  settlements  of  the  Pawnee  and 
Cam.inche  Indians.  This  was  unfortunately  his 
list  camp:iign;  he  died  on  the  84th  of  July,  1834, 
of  fever,  at  a  place  called  Cross  Timbers,  on  the 
False  Washita.  His  remains  were  at  first  tiiken 
to  Cantonment  Jcssup,  and  from  tlience  to  New 
Orleans,  from  which  place  they  were  shipped  for 
this  p<)rt  about  six  weeks  ago.  Prior  to  the  ship 
ment  the  flesh  was  separated  from  the  bones  and 
nothing  but  the  l.ittcr  was  brought  her. .  They ' 
arrived  a  few  days  since,  and  wei-e  yesterday  put 
on  board  a  sleiunboat,  to  be  conveyed  In  Delhi, 
where  his  wife,  whotlied  in  1811,  lies  interred. — 
She  was  the  sister  of  Doctor  Knipp  of  this  city. 
In  all  his  different  relations  in  life  he  sustained  the 
character  of  a  brave,  amiable,  intelli;;cnt  aiul  high- 
ly honorable  man. 

•"    Missionaries. — The  ship  Shepherdes?,  which 
has  sailed  from  Boston  for  India,  has  on  board  the 


Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry  and  lady,  of  Mendon  Mas- 
aacluiselts,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence  and  lady,  of 
Genncssee,  New  York,  destined  for  Ceylon  ;  Rev. 
Henry  Ballentine  and  lady,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Webster  (Printer)  and  lady,  from  Utica, 
New  York,  destined  to  Bombay — all  sent  out  by 
the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

Baltimore,  May  13. — J^mvaL — The  Board  for 
the  examination  of  Midshipmen,  consisting  of  Cap- 
tains Billiard,  Dallas,  Bolton,  Claxton,  and  Kear- 
ney, convened  yesterday,  in  this  city.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  Midshipmen  have  reported  them- 
selves, prepared  for  the  oixieal,  and,  with  good 
wishes  for  their  success,  we  bid  a  "pleasant  pas- 
sage."— [Patriot.] 

The  ^stor  Hold,  JV.  yorfc— The  Boston  Atlas 
says,  that  this  House  has  been  taken  by  the  Messrs. 
Bovden.  of  the  Tremont  House,  Boston. 

Shocking  Occident. — We  learn  that  as  the 
Nortliern  Stage  was  passing  over  Culpepper's 
Bridge,  between  Halifax  and  Louisburg,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  on  its  route  to  this  city,  the  feet  of  one 
of  the  horses  gotcauglit  in  a  hole,  which  so  alarm- 
ed the  othei^  that  they  started  to  runand  upset  the 
Coach.  Several  of  the  passengers  were  seriously 
injured.  One  had  his  back  broken,  and,  it  is  said, 
cannot  possibly  survive  ;  the  driver  also,  we  are 
infonned,  was  in  a  dying  state.  Two  or  three  of 
the  horses  were  either  killed  or  drowned.  These 
are  all  the  particulars  we  have  been  able  to  glean. 
—[Raleigh  Reg.,  12th  May.] 

Capt.  Douglas,  (of  brig  Elm,  from  Guayaina,P. 
R.)  was  informed  by  the  Am.  Consul,  and  his 
merchants  at  Guayama,  that  there  was  a  report 
that  14  plantations  at  Santa  Croix  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published,byMessr8.Carey, 
Leii  &  Blanchard,  "The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by 
Hernando  Soto,"  a  work  in  two  volumes,  derived 
from  original  and  authentic  chronicles,  by  Theodore 
Irving,  Esq.  the  nephew  of  Washington  Irving. — 
We  congratulate  tne  author  upon  the  success  of 
this  his  first  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
distinguished  uncle.  It  fumisites  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  will  do  no  discredit  to  his  name,  and 
that  we  may  expect  much  from  his  devotion  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  The  subject  is  one  of  considera- 
ble interest  both  from  its  historical  importance, 
and  its  romantic  character,  and  is  treated  in  a 
way  that  catuMt  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of 
every  reader.  The  dedication  to  the  author's  un- 
cle, does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart. — [Nat. 
Gazette.] 

Mttvigntor  Islands. — This  group  lies  in  about  13 
sout  latitude,  and  171  West  longitude.  Captain 
Worth,  of  the  Howard,  informs  us,  that  liaving 
visited  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  he 
C4>Msider8  the  Island  of  Oteew  liy  as  piesenting  ad  van- 
tages andfacilities  to  whalemen,  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  island  in  thAt Ocean.  It  affords  friiit,yams, 
poultry,  swine,  &c  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; 
plenty  of  wood,  and  excellent  water.  For  a  mus- 
ket the  natives  ^ve  1 3  hogs,  or  800  to  1000  yams ; 
and  great  quantities  of  fowls,  cocoanuts,  bananas 
&c  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  pipe^,  flints,  and 
blue  glass  beads.  The  fruit  is  generally  obtained 
at  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island ;  but  hogs,  wood 
and  water  are  procured  from  the  north  side. — 
Sufficient  supplies  may  be  taken  on  board  in  the 
short  spiice  of  four  days  ;  and  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  natives,  provit'ed  the  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  keep  the  head  er.ief  on  board  as  a 
hostage,  day  and  night — a  rfX][uisition  very  willing- 
ly complied  with  when  two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives, and  an  inierpretei,  are  also  allowed  to  remain. 
By  pursuing  this  course  in  both  of  his  visiu  to 
tliis  place,  CapU  W.  passed  and  repassed  unarmed 
in  his  boats  with  perfect  safety,  and  found  the  na- 
tives extremely  civil,  never  attempting  to  steal 
from  the  boats  on  shore,  nor  while  on  board  his 
ship.  He  thinks  how  over,  that  without  this  pre- 
caution, they  would  not  hesitate  to  seize  a  boat 
and  crew,  merely  for  :>e  s;ike  of  two  or  tlu'ee  mus- 
kets— which  article  they  seem  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain, though  they  never  inquired  for  shot  or  ball. 
The  white  residents  (of  whom  there  are  only  two, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture)  informp<l 
Capt.  W.  that  they  made  no  other  use  of  the 
muskets  than  todischarge  them  at  their  great  fectsts 
— considering  those  the  best  which  made  the  loud- 
est reoorut — [Nantucket  Enquirer.] 


Bontn  JsUmdi. — These  Islands  are  about  mid- 
way  between  the  Ladrones,  and  the  coast  of  Japan  ' 
—say  lat  27  N.,  Ion.  143  E.— Plentiful  supplies  of 
yams,  potatoes,  corn,  hogs,  water  and  wood- 
together  with  fine  green  turtle,  weighing  from  400 
to  600  pounds  each,  may  here  be  procured.  Tlie 
ship  Howard,  during  her  recent  voyage,  cruised 
several  weeks  in  tlie  vicinity,  between  the  SSih 
April  and  8th  June  last,  and  obtained  considerable 
oil,  though  the  weather  was  unfavorable  most  of 
tlie  time.  Great  numbers  of  whales  were  seen 
during  this  period.  TheH.  took  on  board  40  bbU 
yams,  and  30  do  potatoes — also,  from  the  South  lb. 
land,  33  large  turtle.  There  are  at  the  North  Is. 
land,  on  the  western  side,  some  thirty  inhabiiant^ 
consisting  of  five  industrious  white  men,  and  20  U) 
25  men  and  women  from  the  Sandwich  Isle.—  t 
Tliese  settled  there  in  1828,  and  have  cleared  about 
1000  acres  of  land — the  soil  of  excellent  quaUlv 
—though  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  their 
plantations  suffer  much  from  the  heavy  rains.  At 
the  date  above  mentioned,  they  had  on  hand  about 
1000  bbls  yams  and  as  many  bushels  of  good  corn, 
ready  for  disposal  to  such  vessels  as  might  call  for 
recruits,  and  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

This  island  (the  North  Island)  affords  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  that  ocean.  Supplies  may  be 
obtained  by  lying  off  and  on ;  but  near  the  sliores 
of  each  island  there  are  strong  currents  setting  in 
various  directions.  A  ship  can  stand  into  the 
south  island,  send  her  boats  on  shore,  and  in  two 
hours  they  can  return,  each  bringing  five  turtle, 
being  as  many  as  a  boat  can  float  with.  For 
the  prevention  of  scurvy,  a  fresh  stock  of  vege- 
tables of  almost  every  kind,  and  abundance 
d  the  finest  melons,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July — being  a  convenient 
time  tor  the  ships  in  that  region,  as  the  whal- 
ing seasons  on  the  coast  of  Japan  grows  later 
every  year. 

Capt  Worth,  from  whom  we  derive  the  above 
details,  is  of  opinion  that  an  error  exists  in  the  lo- 
cution of  these  islands  as  laid  down  on  most 
charts.  From  his  observations,  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly taken,  he  jud^  them  to  be  at  least  30 
miles  South,  and  70  miles  Elast,  of  their  places 
on  the  charts.  On  comparing  his  observations 
witli  those  of  several  other  shipmasters  who  were 
there  at  or  about  the  same  time,  he  came  to  the 
same  result. — [Nsintucket Enquirer.]  ,-»;».■ 

The  West  India  Experiment. — The  GazeUe, 
of  this  morning,  publishes  a  letter  from  the  Islaiid 
of  Jamaica,  of  the  18th  ult.,  whicli,  after  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  son;^  newspapers  from  this 
city,  gives  this  encouraging  account  of  the  conduct 
of  tlie  emancipated  slaves  in  thai  island. 

"i  observe  some  of  them  are  very  incorrect  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  and  the  aspect 
of  this  coimtry  in  general ;  by  those  rejM-esenta- 
tions  it  would  appear,  that  the  Island  was  all  in 
confusion— the  estates  and  plantations  all  destroy- 
ed— horror  and  dismay  stanng  us  in  the  face,  dread- 
ing butchery  and  bloodshed  at  every  step — butl  am 
hajipy  to  say,  it  is  not  only  far,  but  altogether 
otherwise.  We  are  afl,  God  be  praised,  quite  well 
and  happy, — ray  negroes  conducting  themselves 
with  every  propriety  and  decortim,  and  I  never  had 
less  trouble  with,  or  more  work  done  by,  them." 

The  Canton  (Chinese)  Register  says — 
"  Of  all  the  frontier  parU  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  coast  is,  perhaps,  in  the  most  defenceless  state. 
An  inefficient  navywith dismantled  forte  can  aflford 
little  protection.  From  the  Choo-keang  (Pearl  riv- 
er) of  Canton  to  the  frontiers  of  Mantchooria  there 
are  numerous  navigable  rivers  which  lead  to  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  llie  empire ;  spacious  har- 
bors to  contain  whole  fleets,  and  water  communica- 
tion by  means  of  canals  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  They  cannot  be  ignorant  tlwt  six  pro- 
vinces are  assailable,  and  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  empure  lie  open  to  the  grasp  of  a  supe- 
rior maritime  power.  If  the  government  officers 
therefore  tremble  at  the  sole  thought  of  irritating  a 
foreign  power,  whicli  has  the  means  of  pumahwg 
their  arrogance,  we  must  not  consider  thd*fear  un- 
founded. They  may  have  recourse  to,  haughty 
edicts  and  a  show  of  power ;  but  when  all  strata- 
gems and  expedients  are  exhausted,  they  will  sue 
for  peace  as  humbly  from,  as  they  formerly,  in  the 
height  ef  pride,  announced  their  decrees  to,  the 
bart)«u-ian&'* 
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{fVMiMcV.  Y.Ameriemi.] 
ABTlFiaALKJkRBLB  OR  STONE  COFFINS. 
yft  some  time  since  alluded  to  the  fact  of  Par- 
Iter's  cement  having  been  propoaed  to  be  applied 
ihe  making  of  colfins.  We  have  since  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
«ho  h*^*  obtained  a  patent  for  this  novel  species 
of  maaafacture.  Mr,  White  has  left  a  sample  of 
the  cement  thus  prepared,  at  our  ofRce,  where  the 
curtouB  may  call  and  see  it.  It  is  certainly  anoth- 
er extraordinary  evidence  of  the  success  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  inventive  genius  of  our  coun- 
irfiiien  strikes  out  new  paths  and  new  discov- 
eites  in  the  arts,  while  the  older  nations  of  the 
jjjtli  are  creeping  behind  us  at  the  slow  and 
crawling  pace  of  the  snail  or  sloth.  The  sam- 
iple  of  cement  in  question  is  almost  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  solid  and  hard,  yet  light 
in  its  texture,  and  on  the  outside  polished,  and 
afterwards  varnished  of  a  dark  walnut  color. — 
This  glazing  or  varnish,  Mr.  White  informs  us, 
niay  be  made,  as  we  suggested  to  him,  in  imitation 
oi"  mahogany,  maple,  rose,  or  any  other  elegant 
wood.  The  coffins,  it  is  presumed,  are  to  be  made 
with  the  lids  separate.  After  the  body  is  placed  in 
it,  a  thickness  of  cement  is  to  be  laid  on  the  edge 
of  the  coffin,  to  connect  the  lid,  leaving  a  small 
opening,  to  be  used  temporarily  until  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  receiver.  This  opening  also  being 
filled  in,  the  whole  is  perfectly  air  and  water-tight. 
The  interim  being  deprived  of  air,  decomposition 
of  the  body,  and  the  breeding  of  those  germs  of 
insects  which  are  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  our 
Hesh,  cannot,  of  course,  go  on,  and  must  be  sus- 
pended. We  know  how  deeply  interesting  this 
iiubject  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  world,  and  how  few 
there  are  so  callous  as  not  to  wish  to  preserve 
unaltered,  afler  death,  "this  sensible  warm  be- 
ing,^ and  still  to  gaze  on  its  cold  tenement  as 
the  silent  but  eloquent  iniage  of  the  spirit  that 
once  animated  it,  and  which  we  know  may  be 
effected,  by  exclusion  from  air  and  moisture,  from 
the  opening  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  during  the  time,  and  in  the  presence,  of 
Geo.  IV.  Though  two  centuries  had  elapsed  from 
his  death,  the  very  color  of  tlie  complexion,  and  the 
pleasant  smile  of  the  features,  were  the  same  as  in 
the  best  portrait  of  him  taken  at  the  time,  from  life, 
by  the  celebrated  Vandyke.  The  Elgyptians,  de* 
prived  of  convenient  burial  places  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  and  admonished  by  their  belief  in 
transmigration,  resorted  to  embalnmienL  Cata- 
combs and  pyramids  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  whom  they  respected  more  than  the  living. — 
The  invention  of  which  we  speak  far  excels  this 
complicated  process,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
entirely  substituted  for  destructive  wood,  and  come' 
into  general  use,  not  only  for  coffins,  but  for  all 
kinds  of  vessels  and  receptacles  in  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  preserve  the  contents  from  dampness  and 
the  external  air — thus,  for  records,public  documents, 
books  transported  to  great  distances  over  the  sea, 
kc  It  is  also  proper  to  add  that,  in  these  air-tight 
coffins,  Mr. White  proposes  to  insert  in  the  lid,over 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  a  thick  plate  of  transparent 
glass,  while  the  cement  is  soil,  and  which  thus,  on 
hardening,  becomes  a  part  of  the  lid.  Thus,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  here  view, 
after  death,  at  their  discretion,  the  revered  face  it- 
•self  on  which  they  doted,  in  life,  with  a  parent's 
devotion,  a  brother's  affection,  or  a  sister's  love. — 
In  fact,  not  only  might  the  body  be  thus  visited  in 
its  vault,  but,  so  far  as  its  freedom  from  taint  is 
concerned,  rai^t  be  kept  in  the  residence  of  the  li- 
ving. If  buned,  the  grave  need  not  be  deeper 
than  the  surface. 

Mr.  White,  and  Doctors  Hoyt  and  Dayton,  of 
Syracuse,  are  owners  of  this  improvement. 

Mr.  White  is  joint  owner  with  Mr.  Parker  in 
the  cisterns  of  this  material,  and  some  other  im- 
provements. Those  going  into  either  branch, 
would  find  their  interest,  therefore,  in  the  opportu-- 
nity  of  embracing  the  whole.  Will  not  undertak- 
ers, as  a  matter  of  interest,  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  stone  coffins  at  once,  in  preference  to  those  of, 
wood?  ^ 

We  take  the  above  extract  from  the  "  Star" — em- 
embodying  many  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of 
these  coffins.  We,  however,  shall  speak  further 
on  this  subject,  and  in  relation  to  the  immense 
value  of  this  cement  generally,  as  soon  as  our  time 
will  permit.  One  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  White, 
(who  can  be  found  at  Howard's  Exchange,  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  American  Cement  Company,  Broad 


btreet,  New  York,)  has  exhibited  to  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  coffin  spoken  of,  which  embraces 
all  qualities  of  safety,  duration  and  impervious* 
ness  to  air  and  water — and  is  not,  withal,  much 
heavier  than  the  heavier  woods. 

The  material  is  one,  which  must,  as  it  strikes  us, 
come  into  very  general  use  for  cisterns,  &c. 

Exquisite  Art. — It  is  generally  lu^ed  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  works  of  art,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  nature,  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  microscopic  examination.  Mr.  Charles 
Toppan,  of  the  house  of  Draper,  Toppan,  Long- 
acre  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  however,  pro- 
duced a  specimen  of  attenuated  workmanship,  that 
not  only  challenges  this  test,  but  is  absolutely  in- 
accessible to  any  other.  With  a  decree  of  minute- 
ness, scarcely  conceivable  by  the  uninitiated,  and  not 
easily  rendered  credible  even  to  the  artist,  he  has 
contrived  to  engrave,  beautifully  and  distinctly,  the 
whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, in  the  area  of  a  c^cle  only  three-ei^ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  version — Which  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  except  that 
he  has  accidentally  added  the  word  done,  and  re- 
peated the  word  htm — there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  and  nine  letters  and  figures.  The  space 
occupied,  is  one- tenth  of  a  square  inch  ;  and  the 
whole  Bible,  printed  in  a  character  equally  minute, 
would  only  cover  a  space  of  seventeen  inches 
square.  This  may  seem  incredible ;  but  as  a 
square  inch,  by  accurate  calculation,  will  include 
fifteen  thousand  of  Mr.  Toppan's  letters,  263  square 
inches  will  include  all  the  letters  in  the  Bible.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  forms  only  one-fiflh  port  of  this 
little  wonder,  and  occupies  a  space  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  the  size  of  an  average  sixpenny  piece — so 
that  instead  of  o»i«  copy  of  this  prayer  within  the 
compass  of  a  sixpence,  Mr.  Toppan's  graver  would 
produce  fifteen.  I  have  seen  the  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments,  copied  from  Mr.  Toppan's  ver- 
sion, covering  a  circle  of  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  contained,  as  his  does,  thirty-eight  lines,  and  was 
in  a  character  quite  as  minute  as  it  could  be,  and 
continue  pleasantly  legible  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
yet  each  letter  occupiMf  as  much  space  as  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  of  Mr.  Toppan's.  Can  there 
be  a  greater  security  against  counterfeits  than  the 
exquisite  skill  of  such  an  artist?  N.  W. 

We  have  seen  the  very  extraordinary  specimen 
of  mi«ute  engraving  above  referred  to — and  cer- 
tainly, nothing  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses 
could  have  satisfied  us,  of  its  perfect  distinctness, 
and  beauty,  of  execution. — [Ed.  N.  Y.  Am.) 

Mr.  WhiUemore't  Cotton  Gin. — We  had  the  op- 
portimity  this  morning  of  inspecting  Mr.  Whitte- 
more's  Gin  for  Long  Staple  Cotton.  Mr.  W.  after 
several  attempts  has  at  length  brought  his  Gin  to 
that  state  of  improvement,  that  leaves  nothing  lobe 
desired.  The  little  space  occupied  by  it,  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  propelled,  the  econo- 
my of  Its  cost,  its  little  liability  to  injury,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is 
incident  may  be  repaired,  wUl  render  it  a  great  «c- 

Juisition  to  the  Sea  Island  Planter. — [Cluirleston 
'atrioL] 

Niagara  Hose  Company,  .A/o.  2. — We  called  yes- 
terday afternoon,  to  view  the  new  carriage  of  this 
company,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  oeing  in- 
compacably  superior  in  point  of  splendor  to  any 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  excelling  by  far  in  regard  to 
taste  and  richness  af  embellishment,  any  hose  car- 
riage in  the  city.  It  was  built  at  the  Corporation 
yanl,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  |I4000,  including  the  hose, 
which  is  800  feet  in  length,  being  longer  by  600 
feet  than  the  hose  of  most  of  the  other  companies. 
The  silver  plating  was  done  by  John  Boardman, 
249  William  street;  the  boxes  were  painted  by 
John  duidor,  46  Canal  street,  who  certainly  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  performance,  exhibiting 
as  it  does  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  artist ; — the 
carving,  painting,  and  bronzing,  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Boeckel  &  Moriarty,  34  Canal  street,  and 
entitle  these  gentlemen  to  much  praise,  too  ; — the 
leader-jacket,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Roberts,  131  Bowery — the  carving  by  Watkins  & 
Barry,  Chatham-square.  The  cost  of  ornamenting 
was  about  8 1000  ;  defrayed,  of  course,  by  the  in- 
dividuals composing  this  enterprising  and  spirited 
company.— [Mercantile  Adv.] 

This  year  has  been  more  than  usually  fatal  to 
the  MMte  Dttr.    The  Loretto  Indians  have  killed 


I  about   thirty  this  spring,   and   probaWy  mi  equal 
number  lias  been  killed  by  other  hunters.     The 
deep  falls  of  snow,  and  tlie  prolonged  frosts  of  the.-- 
spring  which  form  a  crust  on  its  surface,  atford  a  v* 
very  favorable  condition  of  things  for  this  descrip- 
tion  of  deer  hunting,  which  is  probably  peculiar  to 
North  America.    The  Moose  has  a  loose  hoof,  not 
spreading  like  that  of  the  Rein  Deer,it  consequently 
sinks  to  the  ground  at  every   footstep.     In   the 
fall,  the  brood  choose  their   beat  where  tlie  shoo(». 
of  their   favorite    trees  are   most   abundant,  and  "- 
treading    the    snow    at  each   fall,    they  manage. v; 
to  pass   the    winter,  if   uiidislurbied.      The  par-    " 
tics  who  seek  tliem,  first  find  tlieir  beat,  and  if  the 
crust  and  snow  are  favorable,  they  start  the  deer 
and  pursue  them  on  snow  shoes.     The  exceedingly 
tLnid  animal,  first  rushing  off  with  a  strong  and 
bold  full  speed,  soon  flags,  and  a  couple  of  miles, 
or  ratlter  more,  according  to  the  state  of  tlie  snow, 
brings  up  his  pursuers,  to  desp-uch  him  with  a 
gun,  or  to  cut  the  sinews  of  his  hind  legs  with  the 
tomahawk.    Its  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are 
exceedingly  acute,  and  it  is  almost  impassible  to 
surprise  it,  but  it  easily  thus  falls  overpowered  by 
its  own  struggles,  claiming  the  pity  of^  its  pursuer 
with  a  submission  so  unresisting,  tliat  it  sometimes 
draws  a  tear  even  from  the  savage. 

A  Man  lost  oveuoard. — ^Elxtrect  of  a  letter 
from  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Constitu- 
tion : — 

Four  days  out,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  galley  lis- 
tening at  the  dash  of  the  waves  against  the  bridle 
ports,  and  watching  the  foaming  flood  that  poured 
across  the  gun  deck,  I  heard  an  unusual  stir  upon 
deck,  and  jjre.sently  the  cry  of  "  a  man  overboard" : 
was  echoed  throughout  the  ship. 

It  appears  tliat  the  poor  fellow  was  stationed  up- 
on the  mainyard,  and  that  in  endeavoring  to  toggle 
the  maintop  bow  line,  he  was  struck  by  the  flap  a( 
the  sail  and  knocked  overboard.  The  life  buoy  was 
cut  adrift,  tlie  ship  hove  to,  and  the  boat  loweied 
£is  soon  as  posible,  but  alas!     He^ined  the  buty 
worn  out  with  his  extraordinary  exertions,  gave  it 
one  slight  gra.«*p,  and  then  went  down  to  rise  n«  .  ,^ 
more.     And  shall  no  one  trace  tlie  epitaph  of  the  !* 
seaman  lost  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?     Shall 
the  wild  blast  and  the  stormy  petral  alone  sing 
his  requiem  when  the  storm-cloud  settles,  and 
"The  Ocean  leaps  to  own  its  God." 

No !  heaven  forbid,  the  white  stone  shall  y* "' 
rise  in  the  comer  of  the  village  church   yard  in  re- 
membrance of  him ;  and  the  aged  mother  as  she 
stoops  beneatli   the    waving  willow   and  reads—  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Willifun  Shaw,  seam^- 
lost  at  sea,"— shall  shed  tfie  UbbT  of  ttUltemal  srtP  \_ 
row  there  ;  and  the  young  widow  shall  keep  green 
the  sod  that  covers  the   ideal  grave  of  him,  witose 
return  slie  long  expected  when  a  fuot  trod  heavily 
upon  the  threfSiold  ;  or  a  voice  unusual  awoke  the 
pensive  stillness  of  the  quiet  home. 

The  frigate  continued  on  her  course,  and  for  seT-'f\ 
eral  hours  a  deep  gloom  prevaded  every  part  of  her:'-., 
this  dejection  became  more    apparent    when   the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  called  out  at  the 
grog-tub,  and  the  old  caterer  of  his  mess  answemd  ^ 
m  a  low  husky  voic«,  "  He  is  drowned  Str."  \ 

Soon,   however,  the    cheerfulness  resumed   her 
sway ;  then  a  violin  was  heard    upon   the  berth  "'■- 
deck,  and  then  the  dead  and  the  peril  of  the  storm    -_, 
were  alike  forgotten. 

Sailors  are  a  strange  race — they  weep  when  they 
do  weep,  as  they  puU  a  rope— that  is  with  all  tlM»r 
might ;  but  when  any  one  pipes  beby,  the  grief  of 
their  spirit  passes  like  a  shadow  away,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  no  longer  cared  for  ;  while  the  past  is  en- 
tirely forgotten. 

The  steamlKkit "  Albany,"  which  left  Albany 
yesterday  moi  ning,  w  as  obliged  to  anchor  at  Cats- 
kill,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  some  of  the 
machinery  ;  the  passengers,   160  in  number,  wew* 
brought  into  this  city  by  the  North  America,which  ', 
arrived  this  morning. 

The  North  America  returned  almost  inmiediate-    ' 
ly,  taking  the  day  route  of  the  Albany. 

.  The  President,  it  is  said,  lias  renounced  his  first , 
purpose  of  going  to  Tennessee  this  summer,  and  -i 
will  pass  the  hot  months,  instead,  at  the  RipRwftt  ^ 
where  the  sea'air  and  sea  bathing  will,  it  is  hoped,  ; 
reinvigorate  his  system. 
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*'^fhm  the  London  Jitw  Monthly  JVajazme. 

When  1  first  knew  'i'uin  Ridiards  at  sclioul,  he 
Was  a  ihuuglitless,  idle,  dirty  naughtv  boy ;  he 
cored  for  lu^ody,  and  it  was  evident  nobody  cured 
for-him.  He  waa  n  snarer  of  birds,  a  killer  of 
cau,  a  tormentor  of  dogs  ;  the  dread  of  nil  little 
boys  and  the  scout  of  ull  big  ones.  From  this  let 
no  one  imagine  that  Tom  wanted  feeling ;  simring 
birds,  killing  cats,  tying  kettles  to  the  taiUof  dogs, 
and  frightening  little  boys  out  of  their  wits,  were 
all  matters  of  mere  amusement.  But  if  you  talk- 
«d  to  Tom  in  an  ungry  tone,  or  above  all  if 
if  you  rapped  Tom's  knuckles,  Tom's  eyes  filled 

'  with  tears,  and  it  was  evident  lliat  Tonj's  feelings 
were  hurt. 

Tom's  tears,  in  fact  lay  near  his  eyes,  and  on 
smaU  occasions  would   blubber  like  a  girl.     ThiS' 
was  by  some  supposed   to   indicate  dee|>   feeling, 

.^and  certain  it  is  that  thepievalent  opinion  was  that 
Tom  had  a  vertf  good  heart. 

Now,  I  must  confess,  that  I  thought  but  little 
about  Tom  at  the  time,  but  had  I  been  asked  to  give 
an  opinion,  I  should  luive  said,  that  if  you  wished 
to  trace  his  tears  to  theii- source,  his  heart  was  the 
very  last  place  you  should  havetlioughtof;  bodily 

.    pain  or  wounded  T.'nity,  the  loss  of  a  plaything  or 

"  the  confiscation  of  a  tart,  woidd  mitke  his  eyes 
twinkle.  But  little  as  I  could  then  pretend  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  or  actions  of  men  or  boys,  I 
should  have  said  U«at  tho'Tom  certainly  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  possessing  a  bad  heart,  he  had  never  so  far 
bliiiibered  hunself  intomy  good  graces,  as  to  make 
me  believe  that  he  had  a  particularly  go^td  one. — 
Tom  Richards  and  I,  in  fact,  knew  but  little  of 
, each  other;  we  sat  on  different  forms,  played  at 
different  games,  and  wheiiier  he  or  I  first  quitted 

'  the  school  was  a  matter  (I  should  imagine)  little 
noted  by  either,  whichever  may  have  been  the  one 
left  behind. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  very  rich  mercantile  man  ;  I 
one  among  many  descended  from  a  younger  brother, 
a  coh>nel  in  the  army,  who  had  very  early  in  Ufe 
united  himself  to  a  charming  young  lady  wiiliout  a 

.   penny. 

I  was  tlierefore  left  to  carve  out  my  own  destiny; 

.  and  for  nraiiy  years  after  I  quitted  school,  I  was 
far  away  in  a  tbreign  clune  diiigeutly  toiling  for  in- 

'  dependence.  I  was  absent  twenty  years,  and  then 
came  home,  with  a  face  quite  as  yellow  as  the  gold 

.    wliich  I   had  coatrived    to    scrape  together,  pjid 

'  though  by  no  means  a  nabob,  I  fK}ss«ssed  sutficient 
to  insure  my  future  comt'oiL  I  confess!  think  1  was 
wis«>r  to  come  back  and  settle  down  content4:d  witli 
my  little  competency,  th:»n  to  go  on  toiling,  as  ma- 
ny do,  amassing  wealth,  and  sacrificing  health — 
dicing  out  dollai's  ibr  other  people,  and  graves  for 
themselves.      On  my  return  to  England  after  so 

.*~long  an  absence,  I  fell  a  lonely  being  ;  and  after 
sojourning  in  London  sufficiently  long  to  become 

'  vejrysick  of  tlie  Oriented  Club;  1  rest)lved  to  settle 
in  Chelteuham,  partly  because  I  tlioiight  the  wa- 
ters would  (like  Rowland's  Kalydor)  Ite  beneficial 
to  a  faded  complexion;  but  principally  bectuse 
many  excellent  families,  formerly  well  known  to 
me  in  Indi:i,  liad  made  that  pretty  town  tlieir  home. 
With  them  I  pas.scd  my  time  pleas.'* ntly  enough, 
and  rxiuld  carry  and  mullagatawncy  have  made  me 
insensible  to  the  chill  breezes  of  a  Gloucestershire 
atmosphere,  I  might  still  have   imagined   myself  a 

'  native  of  C.dcutia  or  Bombay.     At  an  evening  par- 

.  ty  I  one  night  encountered  a  fat.,  good-humored, 
little  man,  who  was  my  partner  in  a  rubber  of 
whist:  little  passed  between  us  beyond  the  usual 
interchange  of  civilities  common  among  strangers 
sojcircumstanced :  I  was  aware  tliat  his  name  wtts 
Rttihards,  a  common  name  enough,  and  after  pay- 
inj  him  the  few  shillings  which  were  his  due  as  vic- 
tor of  the  green  cloth,  T  wished  him  good  evening. 
The  next  day,  soon  after  the  removal   of  my 

.    morning  meal,  to  ray   very  great  surprise,  Mr. 

'-  Ricnaras  was  announced,  and  he  iniroediatcly  en- 
ter*d  the  room  in  a  state  of  hurry  and  u^tation,  for 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  account.  He 
came  forward  rapidly,  grasped  my  hand,  looked  at 
nop  with  a  pair  of  wet,  twinkling  eyes,  and  wiping 
thenT  with  a  pocket  liand kerchief  sank  into  an  arm- 
chair. 

'••The  poor  man,"  thoiighl  I,  "is  p<iriodically  a 
lunatic,  and  now  the  fit  is  upon  him ! — how  ^hall  1 
g^t  him  m^t  of  my  house  ?" 

1  stood  upon  my  own  hearth  ruf?,  irresolute 
what  Aep  to  take  ;  the  servant  had  K;ft  tho  room, 
ai^  iil'^en  to  ring  the  bell,  I  thought  my  new 
acquaintance  iRi|;ht  be  inritated ;  I  looketl  at  him 
in'nlAKC. 


Mr.  Riciianis,  witfTliw  cycr  sSfvrei,  gave  rar 
a  sort  of  April  smile,  and  f lintly  articulated 
" JONKS  !" 

I  have  not  before  made  the  avowal  to  the  reader, 
but  my  name  is  Jones — a  name  familiar  to  the  ear 
as  Richards,  perhapft  more  so ;  but  the  more  com- 
mon your  name,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  it 
shonhl  be  treated  with  becoming^  respect.  There 
were  not  three  men  in  the  wide  world  who  liad 
ever  hailed  me  as  plain  "  Jones"  before,  and  here 
was  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  hours  familiarly 
omitting  the  '  Mister.^ 

The  genilemanly  man,  whom  you  prefer, 
Will  know  yuu  fur  a  year,  and  call  you  Sir  ; 
The  vulgar  being,  whom  you  never  seek. 
Will  slap  your  back,  and  Jonei  you  in  a  week  ! 

Nay,  here  waL  actually  a  fat  man  of  the  name  of 
Richards,  calling  me  "  Jones  "  at  our  second  meet- 
ing, and  holding  out  the  bare  paw  of  familiarity  ! — 
I  drew  instinctively  back,  and  ejaculated  "  Sir !" 

Mr.  Richards  started  up,  put  his  arm  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  cried  wiili  a  flutter  of  sensibility, 
"  You  do  not  remember  me  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  rL'i)lied,  "indeed  I  do  not." 

"  No,  and  I  did  not  remember  yow  last  night ;  and 
I  dare  say  I  am  somewliatciianged  since  you  knew 
me  as  a  IJoy,"  said  the  very  fat  man,  with  a  senti- 
mental sign. 

"  Possibly,  Sir,"  said  I ;  "I  certainly  do  -not 
recollect  you." 

"  My  dear  Jones,"  he  replied,  grasping  both  my 
hands,  and  aiTeciionately  squeezing  them  ;  I  am 
Tom  Richards,  your  old  schoolfellow :  what  a 
meeting  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years!"  and 
while  1  was  endeavoring  to  bring  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  person  for  whom  I  had  never  felt  interested, 
and  who  had  never  professed  nor  evinced  any  inter- 
est for  me,  he  was  indulgmg  in  a  fit  of  sensibility, 
from  whicli  he  was  suddenly  moved  by  a  knock  at 
tlie  door. 

"A  visiter!"  he  exclaimed:  "how  provoking 
that  such  a  meeting  should  be  interrupted  :  I  am 
unfit  to  meet  any  one  : — adieu,  friend  of  my  early 
days  !     I  trust  we  shall  often  meet'l 

Saying  this  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
was  fortunately  spared  the  necessity  of  evincing 
tliat  I  had  but  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of 
Master  Tom  Ricliards,  and  felt  no  gratification 
whatever  at  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fat- 
ness and  sentimentality  of  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man into  whom  he  was  now  transformed.  To  my 
new  visiter  I  laughingly  described  the  scene,  and 
found  tliat  he  was  well  acquahued  with  the  actor  who 
had  just  precipitatelvquitted  the  stage.  "Itissolike 
Mr.  Richards,"  said  he ;  *•  he  is  all  heart :  when  next 
vou  meet,  receive  him  kindly,  for  he.  feels  all  that 
he  professes,  or  fancies  that  he  feels  it^  which 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing :  lus  feelmgs  are 
skin  deep ;  they  are  aroused  by  any  thing  br  no- 
thing, and  never  last  long ;  but  still,  poor  man,  he 
li;i8.the  best  heart  in  the  world." 

I  soon  had  frequent  meetings  with  my  quondam 
sclioolfellow,  and  wliat  I  saw  of  the  man  very 
soon  recalled  vividly  to  my  recollection  the  boy 
wliom  I  bad  so  entirely  forgotten.  His  father's 
wealtli  had  insured  him  independence  without  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  profession ;  but  to  increase 
his  income  he  had  very  recendy  taken  a  step  which 
had  nearly  reduced  him  to  beggary.  He  had  ad- 
vancetl  a  very  large  sum  to  an  individual  on  usuri- 
ous and  most  exorbitant  interest ;  the  borrower 
liad  absconded,  and  the  illegality  of  the  transaction 
had  left  the  lender  without  a  chance  of  redress. 
His  constant  topic  was  the  ingratitude  of  his  friend; 
not  one  word  was  said  about  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tage which  he  w;ia  himself  to  have  derived  from 
the  trans.Hction  ;  the  tale  he  told  was  one  of  disin- 
terested friendship  on  the  one  side,  and  of  calculat- 
ing crdclty  on  the  other;  of  money  generously  ad- 
vanced, and  the  repayment  fraudulently  evaded ; 
and  then  the  disappointed  usurer  would  twinkle  his 
wet  eyes,  and  people,  vvho  knew  nothing  about  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  pitied  the  poor  Py lades,  who 
had  been  so  ungenerously  treated  byxninaway 
Orestes. 

He  had  a  wife  and  several  children,  of  whom  he 
always  spoke  with  conjugal  and  pareiiul  fondness; 
he  would  evon  on  the  commonest  occiisions,  and 
with  the  most  uninterested  acquaintance,  talk  him- 
self into  a  paroxysm  of  uxorious  tenderness  and  cry 
alwut  Hotlung.  To  me  it  seemed  ananomrdy  ,lhat 
the  ikinte  man  should  thoughtUssIy  at  the  card  ta- 
ble, and  elsewhere,  lavish  ine  numey  which  might 
have  rendered  Mrs.  Ricliards  and  the  little  ones 
comfortable  ;  and  often  did  they  experience  the 
most  distressingjtrivauons,  and  encounter  difficui> 


trc»  TjTouglit  upon  tfiijni  Twfejy  By  ias  want  of 
thoughu  At  the  tinie  of  his  wife's  cohfintmcni, 
she  has  seen  him  hurried  off  to  a  prison,  and  -after 
her  recovery  the  whole  family  have  for  months  in- 
habited a  garret,  Mr.  Richards  perforce  enacting 
lh<^  part  of  maid  of  all  work  ^  and  not  once  only  did 
all  this  happen  ;  once  it  might  really  have  been 
the  result  of  want  of  thought ;  but  it  occurred  again 
and  again,  and  to  me  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Richards 
appeared  utterly  unfeeling  and  hemilen. 

"  Heartless  !"  said  somebody  to  whom  I  had  ven- 
tured to  express  this  opinion  ;  *♦  heartless  ;  oh  you 
wrong  him  poor  fellow  ;  he  is  oU  A<ort." 

This  appeared  to  be  everybody's  opinion,  and  I 
began  to  be  persuaded  that  what  every  body  said 
must  be  true  ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Richards  sought 
me  out  with  persevering  assiduity,  and  was  jierpei- 
ually  doing  deeds  that  certainly  carried  the  appear- 
ance of  extraordinary  good  nature. 

He  was  in  a  slate  of  nervous  excitement  until  he 
had  teased  me  into  employing  all  his  own  tradespen- 

Ele ;  he  appeared  to  be  quite  as  intimate  with  his 
iiker  and  his  baker's  wife  as  he  was,  or  as  he  af. 
fectcd  to  be,  with  nie ;  and  had  his  btucher  been, 
like  myself,  his  school  feHow,  he  could  not  have 
evinced  a  warmer  interest  in  his  welfare.  Now  all 
this  anxiety  to  bring  custom  to  the  shops  of  par- 
ticular tradespeople  wiis  called  good  nature,  the 
emanation  of  his  particularly  good  heirt  •  1  must 
confess  that  when  I  met  with  Imd  joints,  and  tough 
morsels,  and  fared  infinitely  worse  than  1  had  done 
before  I  cliangod  butcheis,  I  could  not  but  suspect 
tliat  a  desire  to  render  himself  of  impoitance,  and 
the  fidgetiness  of  a  busybody,  wers  the  real  sources 
of  his  apparently  benevolent  actions.  The  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do  is  ever  sure  to  make  much 
ado  about  nothing;  and  thus  it  was  that  Tom 
Richards  spent  his  life  in  legislating  for  other  peo- 
ple's establishments,  calcidating  the  consumptioa 
m  their  kitchens,  and  maintaining  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  their  domestics. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  though  I  coukl  not 
endure  his  invariably  calling  me  "  Dicky  Jones"  in 
all  societies,  and  in  the  loudest  key,  I  began  to 
think  more  favorably  of  him  ;  and  having  lived  so 
long  in  a  distant  country  where  the  habits  of  life 
are  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  England,  an  assistant 
overseer  of  my  weekly  bills  was  not  so  disadvanta- 
geous aa  it  might  have  been  to  others ;  I  therefore 
became  Mr.  Richards's  plaything ;  and  how  he 
could  have  ptissed  his  time  before  my  arrival,  is 
more  than  I  can  guess. 

He  one  day  found  me  grumbling  over  an  ill- 
dressed  curry  which  my  cook,  who  certainly,  take 
her  for  all  in  all,  was  not  a  bad  oiie,  had  sent  me  up 
for  my  tiffin.  What  odd  names  do  people  give  to 
their  mid-day  meal !  The  English  word  luncheon 
is  bad  enough ;  the  French  word  g«u^e  is  infinitely 
worse  ;  and  as  for  the  Indian  timn,  I  never  could 
endure  it. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  part  with  your  cook,"  said 
my  visiter,  •'!  can  recommend  you  a  perfect  treasure 
— such  a  servant — I  would  take  her  myself^  only 
mine  isatreasuretoo;  buti  know  that  the  onewho  is 
going  to  leave  her  place  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world." 

Hearing  these  words  while  I  was  masticating  an 
unpalat;d)le  mouthful,  I  was  instigated  to  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  my  really  very  tolerable  cook;  and 
that  very  evening  a  respectable  looking  young- girl  » 
was  installed  in  her  place.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
dinners  which  wei>e  set  before  me;  soup,  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl  were  alike  detestable ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  I  summoned  before  me  the  offender.  After 
briefly  enumerating  her  delinquencies,  I  paused  tor 
a  reply,  and  to  my  astonishment,  the  girl  answer- 
ed,— 

"  Law,  Sir,  I  never  professes  to  be  no  cook.*' 
"  No  cook !"  said  I,  "  in  what  cajtarity  did  you 
live  with  your  late  master?" 
"  As  nursery  maid,  if  you  please.  Sir." 
"Nurserymaid!"  said  I,  '*Were  you  never  a 
cook  before?" 

"  No,  Sir,  never ;"  she  answered  with  a  curtsey, 
"  except  once  that  I  helped  in  the  kitchen  when 
Dorothy  scalded  her  fooL" 

"  Then  what  on  earth  made  you  come  to  me  ?" 
"Why,  Sir,"  said  the  giii,  "Mr.  Richards,  you 
knows,  is  such  a  kind  gentleman,  and   has  such  a 
grxxl  heart,  and  hearing  I  was  out  of  place,  he  came 
and  said  I  could  but  try." 

"  Try !"  said  I  in  a  fury,  "  it's  well  you  (iUdn't 
poison  me;"  and  the  poor  ex^imenulist  was 
unmediately  sent  about  her  business.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, I  nro  eiu«,  thought  me  »  brute,  when  I  very 
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tf^-Jdnd  aetipn !"  I  exclaimed,  "  «nd  to  whom 
was  your  kindAesa  showii  ?  •  To  the  cook  who  lost 
her  place  princiiwlly  at  your  instigatibn  ?  To  ihe 
naratrvmud  who  1$  ndw  just  where  I  found  her, 
out  oQ^^^  or  to  me,— ^to  me  who^  hav»  lost  a 
verjtsduaU*^  cook,  add  ^ha  am  'nO«r  without  a 
servant?"  ,-     •     r,  ,      -,  . 

Ikje.  Eiohard3  preased  my  hand,  and  said  he 
would  immediately  send  me  a  paragon  of  culinary 
taleftt;  Wit  f  coldly  thMiked  him  aild  said,  that  for 
the  pre^nt  I  would  dispense  with  Iti*  serVices,  and 
J  am  sure  he  left  nic  congratulating  himself  that,  at 
all  ew!ttt*,1iis  h«urt  was  infinitely  warmer  arid  bet- 
ter than  mine.' 

Here  the  cAoccding  warmth  of  tmr  intimacy-end- 
ed ;  but  he  by  no  -means-  learnt  -wisdom  from  the 
fail'iare  of  his  eiperinieiA  oii  me.  To  one  neighbor 
be  shortly  afterwards  recommended  a  footman  out 
of  pl^cei^b  person  qualified  to  take  care  of  horses, 
and  the  *♦  groom  of  the  chariibers"  being  uttterly  un- 
fit to  act  as  "  Master  of  the  Horse,"  the  gentleman's 
stud  suffered  m^iterially. 

To  a  iiriend  wiw  wanted  to  purchase  a  four- 
wheeled  carriaget  he  fcirohgly  reeomfiiended  one 
which  anot|ter  frieind,  fo^  the  best  of  ail  possible 
reasons,'  wiisilipd  to  gel  irid  of,  and,  at  the  «»ucl  of  a 
months  the  purchaser  lav  extended  in  the  mud  on 
the  king's  highway,  the  Mflrottcn  phaetOM  having 
fallen  to  pieces. 

Though  I  cannot  pretend  to  possess  a  heart  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  Tom  Richards's,  still  I  am  not 
of  an  unfbr^lvit^  disposition  ;  artd  alter  a  time  we 
began  to  renew  our  former  intercourse.  There 
was  one  oiiieumManoe^'indced,  which-  induced  tne 
to  seek  his  house  much  ohJbner  than  i  should  other- 
wise have  done ;  a  young  lady  was  now  domesti- 
cated wi,t]\'lu)(n,  a  lady  of  very  great  beauty,  and 
very ;  fascinating  manners.  The  lady's  face  was 
full  of  expression,  and  th«re  was  at  times  a  sort  of 
somethffl^<which  I  beheve  a  poet  would  have  call- 
ed UgUiung).M  her«y«s,-whioh  almost  startled  me: 
but,  at  ttlUi-  times  a  pihMve  mel&ncJioIy  pervaded 
her  countenance ;  ana,-ai  iAnr  ctrtidesCended  to  seem 
particul«*iy'  partial  to  Tny  society,  no'  one  oould 
feel  Burpli»ed  that  a  middle  aged  bachelor,  like  my- 
self, should  lose  his  heart.  We  daily  met ;  and 
it  began  to  be  an  understood  tiling  tn  Cheltenham, 
that  Mr.  Richards's  friend  Miss  Milldew,  was  shortr 
ly  to  become  Mrs.  Richard  Joiies. 

Tpni  Richards  was  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  the 
lady,  and  i  b^^an  to  thinlf  myself  an  uncommonly 
happy  map. 

Fortunately  for  me,  my  kappituss,  such  as  it  was, 
was  prematurely  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  the  arrival 
of  one  of  my  oklast  friends,  <  who  happened  to 
have  met  Miss  MilUlew  before,  and  who  knew  her 
hiatolpy;'      ,  ' 

iWiO  Briefly  state,  that  the  poor  young  lady  had 
eloped  from  a  boarding-school  some  years  before, 
and  had  tended  for  so^e  months  with  an  unprinci- 
pled'i^iki^''^^0  had  sut>seqUeaUy  deserted  without 
mairyiriglier!  But  I  must  add  in  her  defence,  that 
she  kad:iilways  been  the  victim  of  hereditary  mad- 
ness^'  tAd  -was  bbl^d,  periodically,  to  submit  to 
strict  confinement,  and  the  severest  discipline. — 
Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business !  My  break- 
ing of  my  proposed  connexion  with  this  unfortun- 
ate woman  w^ould  inevitably  bring  on  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity, ,itnd  very  probably  an  aggravated  one !  yet, 
what  was  I:  to  do  ?  •An  ut^MUilonable  conceal- 
ment had  been  praeetised  tovra^s  nae ;  and  now 
that'  die  discovery*  was  itade,  btir  marriage  was- 
not  Co  be  thought  of.  I  m^de  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  the  place,  and  then  sent  f)r  Mr. 
Richawl^  Mrho  I  was^'^ie  calivin6^d  had  been 
aware  of  every  circumAaiioe,  while  he  had  per- 
mitted me  to  ctMnmil  my«elf  with  his  most  unfor- 
tunate'goest. 

Theftiiirient  the  ciflprit  entered  the  room  and 
saw  )|ny  'corded  trunks^  the  truth  flashed  upon  his 
minft,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  he 
biurst'into  a  fit  of  (to  hltW)  eter-ready  tears,  and  hid 
his  face  (as  w«ll  be  might)  in  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"  Poor  girl,"  sobbed  he,  "  my  feelings  would  not 
allow  me  to  betray  her ;  and,  besides,  you  might 
never  hare  found  out — and  you  might  both  have 
bee!i_s«9  htcppf  •  oh,  what  a  cbld-heaited  workl  it  is ! 
Wh^  g««si|img  p««oa  could  have  tokl  you !" 

"  Silence,  Sir !"  said  I,  in  a  voice  that  made  him 
•tart ;  '_•  theftitnji  wiw  wW  me  only  did  a  friend's 


duly, — 1  leave  yout^U^  of  ruvG«ling  to  thcUdy 
tnl  diKiPPoiiitmcnt  aiHllnortification  iu  wUicli  you 
have  involved  her." 

'♦•eh,"  saki  Tom  Richards,  »  you  little  knowwe, 
I  eknan  heart!'* 

"  A  good  heart,"  I  replied,  "  is  a  good  tlung,  but 
pray,  bear  this  in  mind, — those  who  act  from  im- 
pulse, may,  at  tlie  moment,  appear  to  do  very  good- 
natured  tnings,  yet  disagreeable  results  may  afler- 
wtirds  prove  that  a  little  cool  deliberation  would 
have  been  better :  however  good  your  heari  may 
be,  be  assured  that  it  requires  a  good  judgment  to 
gUide  iU"  T.  H.  B. 

Indian  Q,uakera,  or  Sads. — The  people  of  this 
sect,  chiefly  traders,  (though  some  are  zumindars, 
cultivators,  and  artisans,)  seem  to  be  thinly  scat- 
teited  over  the  Brilish  provinces ;  and  they  meet 
annually  dtiring  the  Hooly  at  such  places  as  their 
leaders  choose  to  select.  On  the  present  occasion, 
about  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  assembled  at  Delhi.  Their  hiead 
quarters,  distinguished  by  a  double-poled  tent, 
were  ill  one  of  the  serai&of  Trevclyaiipore,  where 
the  Sads  observed  tlie  ceremonials  of  their  religion, 
at  stmrisc  and  sunset,  for  several  days.  The 
whole  congregation  at  tfiese  hours,  forming  a  sort 
of  circle,  repeated  a  form  of  prayer,  and  chant«d  a 
hynm  in  the  open  air.  The  samd  book  of  their 
faith j  (<»lled  simply  Pttkee,)  they  informed  me 
was  read,  and  expounded  in  the  tent  by  an  indi-vi- 
doal  elected  for  fife,  or  during  good  behaviour, 
whom  they  would  not  designate  Guroo,  Fmdit,  or 
Ptkb-ee,  so  that  I  conclude  he  is  accounted  a  lay- 
man. FVom  this  person  I  learned  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Sod*  which 
he  said  were  enjoined  in  their  scriptures.  The 
Sods -wwrship  only  one  Grod,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  disown  every  kind  of  idolatry.  They 
maintain  the  equality  of  man,- make  obeisance  to 
none,  and  recognise'no  distinction  of  caste  or  rank, 
though  lliey  profess  homage  to  virtue,  and  show 
contempt  for  vice,  in  their  conduct  towards  others. 
They  arrnol  permtlled  to  serve  as  soldiers,  nor  to 
use  arras  for  offensive  purposes ;  but  it  is  allowable 
for  than  to  fight  in  self-defence.  The  dress  of  the 
men  must  be  entirely  white,  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  sitter  a  i^  thooght  indecent  in  males ;  but  the 
wonnen,  it  would  appear,  are  permitted  to  wear 
some  jewels,  and  colored  clothes.  Both  sexes  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  eat  anything  that  has  lired,  to 
get  intoxicated,  or  to  smoke  tobacco.  S«t»  cannot 
take  an  oath ;  and  in  the  courts  at  Mirzapore, 
where  they  are  numerous,  their  simple  affinnation, 
1  was  told,  is  held  equivalent.  Every  one  of  this 
creed  must  earn  a  livelihood  by  honest  means.  If 
reduced  to  poverty  tluough  infirmity  or  inevitable 
misfortone,  he  is  supported  by  his  brethren  in 
laith,#hb  expel  him,  however,  if  his  destitution 
arise  firbni  indolence  or  misconduct.  A  Smd  can 
have  but  one  wife,  and  she  only  one  husband. — 
Adultery  orconcubinage  in  either  of  tliem  is  severe- 
ly punished.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  they  be- 
heve tlie  righteous  to  enjoy  happiness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty,  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
to  tritnsinigrate  into  brUles.  They  seem  to  have 
no  cdnceJiUon  of  any  other  hell  than  this  earthly 
de^dauon.  The  Smia  own  themselves  Hindus 
in  blood,  but  eagerly  disclaim  the  polytheism  and 
superstition  of  their  countrymen.  They  define  an 
avatar  to  be  an  inspired  man  commissioned  by  the 
Deity,  though  no  ir^^mation  of  the  Godhrawl ;  and 
from  such  a  person  they  pretend  to  derive  their 
sacred  book.  TlieV  are  theists,  apparently  of  the 
Vodanti  school ;  whence  Nanc,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Seiks,  as  distins^iished  from  Singhs,  or  followers  of 
tlie  Gimi  "Gfovind,  probably  derived  the  peaceful 
tenets  of  a  fiiith  by  far  too  refined  to  endure  among 
barbarians.  Is  not  mucli  in  the  creed  of  these  sects, 
as  well  asf  that  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  stolen,  in 
Sanscrit  fai^iOn,  throng  Arabic  or  some  other 
cliknnel,  from  the  Greek  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phers? Wheninforinedof  the  peculiarities  of  a 
religious  order  in  Finland  who  call  themselves 
Friends,  the  Sads,  having  heaid  something  of  them 
before,  proposed  now  to  hold  a  special  meeting  to 
prepare  an  address  to  a  sect  which  so  much  re- 
sembled their  own ;  and,  to  promote  their  inter- 
course, I  havi"  engag*'d  to  (brwartl  their  cnmmimi- 
cation  to  Joseph  Peiise,  M.  P.  for  Durham. — 
[Delhi  Gazette.] 

Ddirium  Tremens. — ^Elxtract  from  the  second 
number  of  a  series  (rfessayspubUshed  in  the  Spring- 
field Gazette  on  the  subject  of  temperance : 

Delirium  tremens  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of 


diiteaseii.  The  vitmusof  vnc  t)uH  is-att«ckq^«ith 
it,  are  at  one  lime,  petfsctly  icrn^c,  o^  air  «ii^<v 
ludicrous  beyond  concgpttiop^  and  som-Hlmes/cs- 
pecuilly  if  the  patient  Sa  man  df'ta^t,  they  aie 
the  wildest  mixture  bf  the  sublime  and  Utdicrous, 
at  one' moment' chilling Xhe  attcTldaKls  #Itht%>i¥^i^, 
aad  the  next  almost  convulsing  tll^m  wlUUaiijgpler. 
I  hav«  seen  a  man  busily  picking  up  fo'urpenc^  iiUf 
pennies,  suddenly  gather  black  horror  in  his  coun- 
tenaace  of  a  devil  that  was  just  ready  to  pounce 
upoiv  him — in  a  moment  more  the  seeae  was  chaag- 
cd  ;  millions  of  rats  pranced  over  the  bed  elothes, 
and  he  amused  himself  with  their  tumbling  over 
each  other.  The  visions  are  commonly  very  evan- 
escent, the  scene  changing  constantly,  but  some- 
times the  seune  vision  will  continue  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

I  recollect  a  patient  who  sat  at  his  window  all 
day,  watching  the  movements  of  a  devil,  wlio,  he 
said,  had  a  bar  in  his  hand,  and  was  flying  about, 
raising  up  this  and  that  building  with  it.  The  de- 
lirium in  this  case  had  a  singular  termination.  His 
wife  was  absent,  and  when  she  came  home,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Well  -wife,  I'm  glad  you  have  come 
home,  for  there's  a  devil  here  that  says  I  must  go 
with  him,  and  I  want  you  to  drive  him  off,"  and 
from  that  moment  lie  saw  nothing  more  of  the  de- 
vil. It  would  be  well  if  wives  could  always  cast 
the  devils  out  of  their  husbiinds  as  erwily  as  this. — 
In  this  connexion,  I  will  memion  the  termination  of 
another  case  related  to  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  ■■ 
The  patient  for  several  days  and  nights  had  been 
chasing  dogs,  cats,  rats,  devils,  &c.,  from  garret  U> 
cellar.  At  lengtli  he  went  into  the  room  where  the 
family  was,  took  down  the  family  Bible,  read  a 
long  chapter,  tlien  asked  the  Dr.  to  prny.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer,  he  rose  from  his  knees  a 
sane  man. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  devils  are  almost  al- 
ways among  tlie  visions  of  disease.  I  can  remem- 
ber but  very  few,amunfi;  all  the  patients  that  I  ha%'e 
seen  sufferuig  with  it,  that  did  not  in  tlte  course  of 
the  attack  see  a  devil — commonly  they  see  a  great 
many.  A  man  one  ran  in  great  haste  to  a  clergy- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  and  said,  "Show  m« 
quick,  quick,  that  passage.  Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  fly  from  you — for  there  arc  more  than  fony 
devils  after  me,  there's  a  legioti  of  them."  I  recol- 
lect one  man  who  went  one  step  beyond  most  pa- 
tients— he  saw  devils  shod  -with  sculls  clatteruig 
about  the  house.  This  man  was  poMsessed  of  fine 
talents,  had  a  lovely  family  ;  and  was  sum>unded 
by  a  gre&l  number  of  relations,  among  whom  he 
would  have  been  almost  an  idol,  if  he  had  not  thus 
given  himself  up  tn  destruction. 

[From  the  ^itnerican.  Mantkl^  Magamime  for  MBy.| 

■•at  S«nr* 

We  court  no  gale  with  wooing  •all. 

We  fear  no  squall  m'brewin^f: 
Seas  smooth  or  roush,  skies  fair  or  bluff, 

Alike  our  course  pursuing. 
For  what  to  us  are  winds,  when  thm 
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Our  merry  boat  is  flying  ; 
While  bold  and  free,  wkh  jocund  glee, 

Stout  heans  her  oars  are  plying. 
At  twilight  dun,  when  red  the  sun, 

Far  o'er  the  water  lUaiies  ; 
With  buoyant  M>ng,  our  barque  alonf 

His  crimsiHi  psihway  dashea. 
And  when  the  nighi  devours  the  light, 

Andctbudx  are  thick 'uing  o'er  ua; 
The  stars  striil  out.  the  skies  about. 

To  dance  to  our  bold  chorus. 
Sometiines  near  jihore,  we  ease  our  oar, 

WbHe  beamy's  aleep  invading ; 
To  waKb  the  beam  through  her  casement  gleaaa. 

As  abe  wakes  to  our  aerenading . 
Then  each  who  will  may  a  bumper  ill. 

Ere  we  twni^  again  «>'cr  the  billow  ; 
With  a  blue-iaeket's  toast  to  the  jdd  he  lovea  mo«. 

As  she  dreams  ofhim  on  her  pfflow. 
Thus  on,  and  on,  till  the  night  is  gone. 

And  the  garish  dawn  tt  breakhng  ; 
While  landsBien  sleep,  weboainiint  keep 

The  soul  of  frolte  waking. 
And  though  lonely  then  may  our  craft  look,  whe« 

To  her  moorings  day  has  tyoiighi  her, 
Byihe  moon  amun  shs  is  launched  agi^n. 

To  dance  o'er  the  gleeaome  watar.  .     ' 

RAII^ROAP  CASTIXOf*  -r- 

MANY  It.  Ward.  Fropriemrs  of  tbe  Albany  Eacia 
Air  Furnace  ami  .Machine  Sho^,  will  make  to ordar  cur 
wheris,  chairs  '-.M  kaees,  ami  every  otlicr  iescrlmlM)  ftf 
ra*tine«  reai*ire>l  lorraihroarta.  ^-^J  Iel»l4 

KTKPHElkSOlls  ~~~ 

Bwldtruf  a  auj^f^uir  alyie  oj  fuii»e%gri  Car* /of  A««f-  ■  .  . 
rou4i,  ■   -  »i 

No.  SM4  Elizabeihstrest,  nearBtaeckcraircst. 
New-Tork.  -^' 

H^  RAILROAD    COMFARIES   would   do    wall  te 
•iramliie  ihea«  Cara :  a  apecinan  of  which  may  be  »ae«  •**• 
on  that  pan  of  Iba  "Rew-Torli  ana  »arlsem   RailreaA  . 
DOW  inoptrstion.  JSitf      ^ 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAIi. 


PRICE8  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS, 
At  ike  Sew -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

MAY     %t,    1835. 

Par.  Jl»k.  Ogtr. 

Muhawk  and  Hudaon 100  125}  125 

Pauraoo 50  107  106 

Ithaca  and  Owego —          —  — 

Saratoga —  122  117 

Harlem —  109  108* 

Boston  and  Providence 100  120  119* 

New- York  and  Albany ....  —          —  — 
New-Jersey   Railroad    and 

Traiuportatiun  Line...  100  1*4  117 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  —  — 

Providence  and  Stoningtnn .  1<W  106  105 

Boston  and  Worcester —  J^^l  1051 

Philaddphia  and  Trenton..  100  101  100 

Ulica  and  Schenectady 100  Iw  rf» 

Jamaica -  "^  115 

Saratoga  and  Washmgton..  —  —  — 

Berkshire -  —  107  106 


PARTNER  H^ANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishmait.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  8n{)erintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  uf  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  famish  93000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New* York,  postage  paid,  and  they  wrill  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ot  EIGHT  poges,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improveineiiis,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  in  auvance.  Previous  volumes 
saraa  price ;  fuU  sett  of  four  volumes,  tl2. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
wliteh  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  uf  construction,  and  roust  of  those  in  con- 
templation; together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  l» 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTe. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
loiaefl  a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stkreotyfcu  from  the  first  number, 
and  tlierelbre  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commenceinent,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  il  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
pennanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  S3  per 
annum,  in  advanck.    Previous  volumes  9-.50  each. 

NEW- YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  Is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculturf.  and 
HoRTicuLTURK ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  raure  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  \»  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
g«s  par  month,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  whvn  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vola.  6  snd  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

llua  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  wurks  ;  ita  character  may  there 
toiv  be  understood  by  reading  those  adverti.opments.  It 
baa  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  her'^after,  at  94 
per  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  contain  abont  22C  pages. 

Tbaac  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 

S.  BIydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 

Hala,  124  Waskuigton  street,  Bbaton ;  Fessenden,  Phi 

)ad«k4ii8 ;  or  o(  the  Proprietor  and  Publisiier, 
^  D.K.  MINOR, 


wj7.  >-■--•- 


35  Wall  street,  New- York. 


WnL.1V  NOTICE. 

THE  iimleniigDed,  C'ouiinissioners  for  the  amelioration 
of  III*  oasifatioo  or  the  Riehelieu  or  Cbarobly  River, 
will  receive  at  their  oftice,  in  the  borough  of  St.  Peals,  an 
til  tba  IStk  ol  June  neii,  sealed  pmpoaitloiMi  for  tbe  cos 
■iructloa  or  sreciiou  o(  a  Daot  or  ChauiMee,  wliii  a  Lock  ; 
to  be  erecUMi  about  three  oiiles  sbove  the  village  of  St 
Our^   eitlier  in  Cut  Stones,   Common    Stones,    Pftrres 
Brute*,  or  in  Wood,  according  to  the  plans  and  »pecitica- 
tions  losde  by  W.  R.  liopiiius,  Bcqr ,  Eagineer,  deposited, 
and  wliere  tiiey  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  in  ilie  bands  of 
Josepb  Cartier,  Bsqr.,  one  of  the  said  Co»>inis;loiM>rs,  at 
St  Antoini!. 

All  proposittans  addressed  by  the  mail  must  be  sent  free 
of  postags 

'J'wo  good  iK.H:uriiies  will  be  required  for  the  due  exscu- 
;iuii  uf  tbe  sf.iresaid  worlis 

Furthrr  iiHorssation  can  be  bad  at  any  time,  from  the 
undersigusd,  in  addresning  them  si  their  respeciive  resl- 
dencTF,  or  from  ibe  said  W.  R  Hopkins,  E«qr  ,  at  Bun- 
ker's Hotel,  at  tbe  Chansbly  Ba«in. 

RocB  Ua  St.  OURS,  at  St  Ouri. 
Josspu  CARTIER,  at  St.  Aatolne. 
Jos.  T    DROL.BT,  at  5t  Mare. 
la.  C  nUVERT,  at  St  Charles. 
L.  P  nESCHAMBAULT,at  kX  Denis. 
Office  of  the  Comminioners,  )                                  on— 4t 
ai.  Denis,  May  11,  It^.      (                               ^^ 
Tlin  attore  Dam  and  Lock  are  in  dimensions  as  follows: 
Lock  300  feet.  Chamber  50  feet  Wide:  Dam  6^25  feet  k»g, 
8  feet  high. 

Engineer  Department  of  the  New  York  > 
and  Harlem  Railroad,  May  2d,  1935.    ) 

TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS.— Proposals  willbe 
received  at  thid  Department  until  the  29in  of  May, /or 
Excavatin'^'  a  Tunnel  through  rock  at  Yorkville,  from  18 
to  24  feet  in  height,  24  feet  witle,  and  844  feet  lung. 

For  1  jQOO  ytls.ofKucIt,  and  8000  yds.  of  Earth,  north  and 
south  of  the  game. 

Prupiiaals  will  also  be  received  for  making  an  Open  Cut 
Excavation  where  auid  Tunnel  is  proposed,  which, together 
with  other  excavations,  will  ainouut  to  about  65,000  yds.  of 
Rock,  and  13,000  yds.  of  Earth. 

Plans  and  gpeciticatiunx  will  be  furnished  10  days  previ- 
ous to  the  time  atMve  mentioned. 

Tlie  work  will  t>e  required  to  proceed  immediately  after 
bein;  put  under  contract,  and  to  lie  completed  by  the  Ist  of 
December,  \SM.  Sailiifactory  security  will  be  required  of 
the  contractors  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work. 

CommunicationB  may  be  aiidressed  to  tlie  Engineer,  at 
his  olBce,  No.  9  Chambers  street.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  JOHN  EWEN,  Jr..  Enaineer 

ni2t28 of  the  N.  York  h  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 

2III£.L.-DAJfI  FOUNDRY 

ON  MONDAY,  June   I,  at  13  o'ckKk,  at  City  Hall, 
(unless  previously  di<|>osad  of  a^  private  t>ale,)  wit) 
be  sold  by  auction,  the  above  well  known  establishment, 
stiuated  oas  uile  from  Boston.    Tbe  improvemants  con 
sist  of—  ^ 

No.  1.  B0Uer  Abase,  SO  feet  by  30  feet,  coataiiiing  all 
tbe  nrcessary  machinery  lor  making  boilen  for  L»t•w^»tiv* 
and  oilier  (team  Engluos. 

No  3.  m»cknmilk'*  SktptSIKttl  by  30,  fitted  is ith  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Loeamotive  Haute,  54  feet  by  35,  used  for  potting 
tofsilier  LncoRioiive  Engim's.  Sevsralof  the  b<st  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  establish 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
liU  f««;t  by  46.  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horsepower;  Machine  Shop,  tilled  with  lathes,  Jic. ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  llolllng  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  roiling  4  loos 
of  iron  per  dleni,  exclusive  of  other  work  ;  three  Trip 
Haaiuieis,  ime  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowtng 
Cupola  Furnace*,  moved  by  watsr-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  ;3  horse  Stesin  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With;  anda  variety  of  oilier  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Pnundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  saperior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven ,  Cranee ,  k.c.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  thr  Fsundry  is  a  large 
ware-bouw,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presces,  I<oconiotive  and  other  ^team  Enginese 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Peering,  Sliaftn,  Siovea,  Urates,  Jtc.  kc. 
These  wore  made  »(  Ihs  mo-tt  durable insttrials,  under  the 
dirrciion  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engiaeer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feel  by  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chicineys,  and  furnaces,  (or  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  is'  at  preMUi  used  as  a  boardiwgbouie,  and  can 
aixottiinodate  a  large  number  of  aien. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  200  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Poun 
dry,  room  I'or  cleaning  casiingi,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
tetns.  stable  for  two  horses,  k.c.  tie. 

The  above  c9tabli>hinei(t  being  on  lids  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  buiineis  than  any 
other  in  tbe  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  liarboro  of-Bostos,  lu  the  whsrf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  35  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jotM  of  Iron  work  hsve  been  completed  at  ibis  esta- 
bllshmer.t;  among  otli«rs,  tbe  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Drv  Dockat  the  NavyYaid  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  ii  excellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  l<y  lite  crossing  ol  the  Proviaence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  tbe  "Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  Penn-yivania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
VVilh  the  Patteniiand  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  13 
Locomoiivf*  snil  ng  many  tender;,  be^tldea  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  snd  wagrons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 
For  terms,  apply  to 

THOS.  J.  ECKLEY.Trens'.  fcc.  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadeipbia. 
Boston.  April  31    liC«.  

RAILROAD  CASTIIvaS. 

MANY  li  WARD,  Proprietor*  ol  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  .Machine  Sho^,  will  mske  to  order  car 
whseli,  cbsirs  and  kascs,  and  every  other  'description  of 
caetingsraqulrtd  lor  railroads.  R-iy  ffbl4 


RAILROAD  CAR  MrHKKI.S  AXD  BOXB8, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t:^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheel* 
complete  st  tbe  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aad  Foundiy.  Peterson,  If.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  sobac'lbers  at  Paterson,  or  00  Wall 
8ireet,Ilaw-7urk,  will  be  promptly  attendsdto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned.coiDpIete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GR08VER0R 


PATBST  HAJIMKRBD  SHIP*  BOAT,  AttD 
RAII<ROAD  8PIKBS. 

E^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  St  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  mads  at  tbe  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo 
he  public  as  saperior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  uie 

Snip  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  sixe  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TU8  COR- 
NINO  li  CO.,  Albsny,  or  to  THOMASTURNKR,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sepclHy 

RAIL.-WAT  IROWs 

M  tons  ol  1    inch  by  i  Inch,  1     Flat  Bart  in  lengths  o 

300     do.    U     do.     t  do.   1 14  to  16  feet,  counter  sunk 

40     do.    I|     do.     I   do.    I  boles,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 

800      do.    S       do.     I    do.    I  of  4d  degrees,  with  splj. 

800     do.    3^      do.     I   do.    I  cing   plates  and  naihi  to 

soon  expected.  j  suit. 

SoOdo.ofEdKe  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  H,  3},  3{,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3^  Inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be-sold  free  ol  duty,  lo  Siau  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Oovemnienis,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON, 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  riaies,ln  use 
both  In  this  country  and  Ureal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  ihem.  d71meowr 

SVRTBTORB)  IHBTRVMBNTS. 

O*  Compasses  ol  varloussixes  and  of  superior  qval- 
ity  warranted. 

Levsling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  11  O.  W.  BLUNT,  IS4  Water  street, 

J31  6t  coraer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SVRVETIlfO  AND   BaiOIBEBRUie 
ISIBTRVMBBTS. 

tJ^Tks  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lastru- 
menu  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  iioi  superior, 
in  principles  of  cosiruction  snd  workmanship  to  any  Im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  Slates ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new  .  among  which  are  an  ImBtevcd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angtta  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  ihs  use  ol  the  needle,  with  Mr- 
fect  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Uonlometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
sUaclked,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematk;al  Insuument  Maker, 

No.  9I>ock.st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sob- 
milted  to  Kngiaeers,  Surveyors,  and  others  intereated. 

Bakimors,  18S9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquirlesrsspectiog  the  ipstrumsnts  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  uss  or  ths  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  famish  ifase  ths  following  Infor- 
mation. Tbe  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  constructkm  of  thy  ouike  is  seven 
The  whole  nunber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  sight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  tbe  number  In  the  sarvinof  the 
Engineer  snd  Grsdaation  DepaniaiBt. 

Both  Levels  «nd  Compssses  arsio  good  repair.  Tbay 
have  in  fact  needed  but  liule  repa^,  except  from  accMents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejtlnd  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauems  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  ia  usa,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  ilaacriptioo  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  ibis  Road. 

This  insirumeni,  more  recently  improved  with  arercr- 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  ^gkia.  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  la  ths  fonnatian  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  iidead  the  moat  com- 
pleielT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  anV  flmple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  aad T  cannot  but  beltcve 
it  will  be  preterred  to  all  others  now  In  ure  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  li  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  survaytaff. 
Respectfully  ihv  Irtend, 
JAMES  r.  stABLER,  8up>l  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Pkilsdelikhia,  February,  1M4. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compasa,"  I  can  safsly 
say  I  believe  itto  be  much  superiorto  any  other  Instrument 
ofihe  kind,  now  in  use,  snd  as  such  most  cheerfully  rs- 
commend  it  to  Engineers  aad  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Englacar. 
Qermantown,  February,  1838. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ured  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  be  has  combined 
the  properticf  nf  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  tbe 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferatUe  to  any  otbars  tor  thfll 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Kng.rhilad. 

ml  ly  Oarntnt.  and  If  ornti<  BtUfvM 
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On  out  second  page  will  be  found  another 
eoiBiuunication  ou  tbe  subject  of  Rmilnt»ai 
Locks.  We  ask  tke  atteuti/.<^  c  •"  fngineers 
to  the  subject,  and  should  flke  .to  luive  t^ 
Journal  made  the  medium  of  a  discussion 
of  its  merits. 


portunity,  ouglit  to  examine  tlii*  great  work  in 
which  we  are  now  all  engaged. — ••(Alexandria  Ga- 
zette.] 

[This  stupendous  work,  being  nothing  less  than 
a  structure  for  carrying  a  large  navig-.ibk  Canal 
over  the  Potomac  river,  at  an  elevatitm  of  some 
thirty  or.forty  feet  aijove  its  surface,  is  tnider  the 
direction  of  Capt  William  Turtabull  of  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  TopoipraplHcal  Engineers,  who,  by  llic 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  so  far  ovircorne  ev- 
ery difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  Uie  work,  has 
gratified  all  its  friends,  and  remm-ed  the  doubts  of 
some  who  apprehended  that  the  natiu-al  obstacles 
were  too  great  to  be  surmounted. — [National  In- 
telligencer.] 


The  observations  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railroad  will  be  found  interest- 
ing. 


The  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  New- 
York  Legislature  recommending  a  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State,  should  be  read  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  developement 
of  the  resources  of  the  State. 


PiHtmac  Aqueduct. — A  recent  vioit  and  personal 
inspection  of  the  works  of  the  Alexandria  Canal 
Cftnipany  at  the  Potomac  Aqueduct,  lias  given  us 
new  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  lh:u  undertaking — 
the  extent  of  il»e  difficulties  that  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  Uie  labor  and  skill  required  in  its 
construeiion.  Scientific  gentlemen,  who  have 
liavelled  mudi  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
assure  us  iliai  no  similar  work  was  ever  con- 
structed in  tiie  United  States,  and  in  Europe 
but  tew  ot  Ute  governmenis  have  undertaken  any 
thing  to  compa.,  with  it.  What  an  exliibiuon  does 
this  present  of  m&vidual  enterprise  !-we  were 
about  to  say  of  heroic  au*m,iaau'on  on  the  part  of 
a  comj«unily  to  sustain  it^if  if  Congress  does 
»M  come  to  the  rescue  of  such  a  comnTunity  and 
such  a  work,  It  will  be  lost  to  every  principle  of 
justice  ;  It  will  have  forgotten  the  first  of  its 
(tutue. 

Thp»»  of  our  citii5«n»  who  h«ve  Iq^mx  aod  op- 


School  of  Civil  Enoinrkss. — The  trus- 
tees of  Rensselaer  Institute  met  on  the  "Hid 
instant,  to  receive  the  statute  passed  the  9th 
instant,  empowering  them  to  organise  a 
school  of  civil  engineers  as  a  branch  of  tlie 
Institute.  Regular  degrees  of  CSvil  Kngi- 
neer  ape  to  be  conferred  by  the  i'i^»iJ<>ut, 
Rev.  Docjt.  Nott,  in  October  w ■•  .illy  twi  t 
those  who  are  qualified  theoretMaUy  mhI 
-fMTicticaily,  and  o^ilS  ]p«ars  of  age.  This 
IS  the  first  school  of  the  kind  ever  organ, 
ized  on  thi.s  continent.  The  fioyal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  Endand,  aad  the 
Polytechnia,  in  Paris,  have  branches  near, 
ly  similar.  Professor  Eaton  takes  tbe  im. 
mediate  charge  of  this  department ;  Adj. 
Prof  Hall  having  been  appointed  to  take 
the  chief  charge  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  A 
very  spirited  corps  of  6  or  8  young  gentle- 
men have  already  entered  the  division,  and 
will  probably  offer  themselves  for  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer  in  October.  Two  after* 
noons  in  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  the 
application  of  elementary  principles  to 
wocks  in  this  vicinity,  such  as  railroads, 
canals,  bridges,  water.works,  mili-works, 
factories,  &c.  &c. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  now  consists  of 
the  eight  appointed  members  from  Albany, 
Troy,  Lansingburgh '  and  Waterford.  (two 
from  each,)  with  the  addition  made  by  the 
late  statute  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
one  Alderman  of  this  city.  The  list  of  offi- 
cers  stands  thus  :  Rev.  E.  Nott,  D.  D.,  Pre- 
sident ;  Judge  David  Buel,  Vice  President ; 
Hon.  George  Tibbitis,  Hon.  J.  P.  Cushman, 
WiUiam  D.  Haieht,  Esq.,  ex-ojicio;  Hon. 
Jesse  Buel,  and  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq. 
of  Albany,  Hon.  J.  D.  Dickinson,  and  R.  P. 
Hart,  of  Troy,  are  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee ;  Elias  Parmelee,  Esq.  and  Rev.  Phine- 
as  L.Whipple, of  Lansingburgh,  Gen.  Gu- 
ert  Van  Schoonhoven,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Cramer,  of  Waterford,  constitute  tbe  Boatdli 


of  Trustees  ;  Amos  Eaton,  Senior  Profess, 
or  and  Agent,  aUn  Acting  Professor  of 
Civil  Engmeering ;  Ebenezer  Emmons,  of 
Williams  College,  Junior  Prolessor  ;  James 
Hall,  Adjunct  to  the  Junior  Professor,  and 
performing  the  duties  of  tkat  t^ce.  8pe. 
cial  Assistants  are  appointed  temporarily. 
Dr.  Mo8«*«  Hale,  Secretary,  and  H.  N.  Lock. 
wood,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Tbe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  hereto. 
fore  conferred  on  the  general  graduate,  is 
changed  to  Bachelor  of  Natural  Science. 
We  consider  this  a  good  change,  as  the 
name  is  now  more  appropriate.  The  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  still  retained  tut 
an  hononiry  diploma  for  tlie  general  gradu. 
ate,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  after  three 
years  of  successful  improvement  in  tbe 
useful  iipplication  of  his  talent.  K.— [Troy 
Daily  Whig.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Kailnmd  ?><>*«wl . 

OcAK  Sic:  In  th«  st«temvnt  wh>' L 
fare  you  a  few  days  siace,  relattre  to  tkm 
route,  as  examined,  of  the  Atibura  4to(f 
Syracuse  Railroad,  a  comparison  w«s 
instituted  between  that  and  some  other 
roads.  In  that  comparison  the  maximum 
inclination  upon  the  pcM-tion  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railway,  between  the  inclined 
planes,  was  represented  to  be  37  feet  per 
:nile.  This  I  obtained  from  a  communica- 
tion by  L.  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  Esq.  of 
Albany,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi,  p.  385.  Tbe 
facts  in  this  article  were  "  furnished  by  Mr. 
Jervis ;"  and  being  the  only  document  to 
which  I  had  access  at  the  time  of  writing, 
I  could  not  question  their  accuracy. 

I  have  since  ascertained  by  rewmnce  to 
the  Railroad  Manual, and  to  Smith's  Appen. 
dix  to  Woods  Treatise  on  Railroads,  that 
the  maximum  inclination  of  the  Road 
mentioned  is  22  instead  of  37  feet  per  mile, 
or  8  feot  less  per  mile  than  on  the  Auburn 
and  Sviacuse  Road,  instead  of  7^  greater. 
This  brinf^s  the  average  inclination  upon 
the  former  IO,'f  feet  per  mile,  differing 
insensibly  from  that  of  the  latter,  which 
is  lOj.  V 

The  general  conclusion  in  my  communi- 
cation will  not  be  very  materially  affected 
by  this  correction — but  beliering  that  the 
maximum  inclination  on  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Road  was  overrated,  I  am  de-. 
sirous  of  correcting  the  error. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

£.  F.  JOHKSOIT.   1 
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[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

On  the  Substitution  of  Locks  for  Inclined 
Planes  on  Railways,  as  applicable  to 
llie  New.  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

In  a  communication  last  week  I  en- 
deavored to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
railroad  lock  over  any  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  locomotive  engine,  enablinir 
It  to  propel  its  load  over  any  considera- 
ble elevations.  For  in  the  latter  case, 
there  would  be  a  linbility,  when  the  rails 
became  smooth,  and  especially  wiien 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  that  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  would  slide  around 
in  their  places  without  rolling  forward  ; 
and,  even  if  this  liability  could  be  obvia- 
ted,  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  power. 
The  engine  must  be  sufHciently  strong  to 
carry  its  train  up  the  steepest  ascents  on 
the  road,  and  a  greater  part  of  its  ener. 
gies  would  therefore  lie  idle  during  the 
more  level  part  cf  the  journey. 

These  objections  have  heretofore  been 
obviated  by  providing  additional  power  to 
assist  in  these  ascents  ;  but  the  inclined 
plane  generally  employed  in  this  case  is 
liable  to  the  greatest  objections.  Aside 
from  the  jeopardy  in  which  life  and  pro- 
perty are  placed  in  passing  over  these 
constructions,  they  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  loud  but  almost  hopeless  com- 
plaint,  aad  have  even  been  characterised 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  as  "  an  oppro- 
brium to  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
civil  engineering." 

To  say  nothing  of  any  other  objection, 
the  expense  necessary  to  provide  and  kfeep 
in  operation  a  stationary  engine  and  its 
appendages  is  so  enormous^  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  a  very  few  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  render  any  contem- 
plat^(i  route  impracticable.  I  hardly  need 
r%p«tf,  tbat  the  lock  in  question  complete- 
ly obviates  this  as  well  as  many  other 
difficulties.  The  locomotive  engine  rais- 
es itself  and  all  its  load  at  once,  and  by 
its  own  unassisted  power.  In  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  it  will  prove  of  al- 
most incalculable  importance. 

This  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  rail- 
roads  can  be  constructed  over  routes  now 
condemned  as  impracticable.  But  this 
is  not  all :  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  successful  introduction  of  these  locks 
will  not  only  appear  from  the  change 
produced  as  to  the  practicability  of  en- 
tire routes,  but  also  in  that  of  their  sepa- 
rate portions,  where  a  road  is  deemed 
practicable.  Still,  in  many  of  its  sec- 
tions, the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  change 
of  level  occasions  a  very  great  circuity 
of  direction.  Mucii  of  this  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  the  Locks  in  (|ues- 
tion,  and  the  length  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense  of  construction  of  the  road  be  very 
materially  dimitiished. 

According  to  Williams'  Register,  the 
surveyed  route  of  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railroad  is  505  miles  in  extent, 
■while  the  length  of  the  mail  route,  pass- 
ing through  Newburgh,  is  only  415  miles. 
Now,  had  the  latter  left  the  Hudson  at  the 
same  point  as  the  contemplated  railroad, 
that  is  to  nay,  24  miles  from  this  city, 
the  distance  would  have  been  still  less, 
phasing  along   one  side  of   a  triangle, 


instead    of   two. 
may  safely  say. 


1  think  therefore  we 
that  the  length  of  the 
surveyed  route  is  100  miles  greater  than 
a  turnpike  would  be  which  should  pass 
along  the  same  general  direction.  This 
increase  of  distance  has  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer upon  the  survey,  from  going  around 
the  high  grounds  instead  of  passing  over 
them.  Probably  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  construct  a  railroad  as  direct  as  a 
turnpike.  But  suppose  even  50  miles  to 
be  saved  by  the  use' of  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  locks,  and  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  becomes  an  object  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  A  diminution  of  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
and  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  expense  of  its  construction, 
need  only  to  appear  practicable,  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  highest  favor,  not  only  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  work,  but  also  by 
the  public  at  large.  The  interest  of  the 
former  in  such  a  result  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate ;  that  of  the  latter,  although 
more  remote  and  consequential,  is  never- 
theless equally  certain,  since  every  dimi- 
nution  of  the  length  of  the  road,  or  of  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  tends  inevitably 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  increased  ac- 
commodation afforded  to  the  people  of 
this  State,  from  the  increased  length  of  a 
road  winding  through  the  valleys,  removes 
the  objections  to  this  circuity.  Such  a  con- 
sideration would  be  of  weight  were  the 
work  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
those  residing  along  its  margin.  But 
since  it  is  designed  as  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  between  the  fertile  and 
growing  west,  and  its  natural  commer- 
cial emporium — since  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  brdli^t  into  immediate  competi- 
tion with  the  ither  avenues  of  traffic  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi, — and  since  the  attainment  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  construct- 
ed consequently  depends  upon  its  pres^ent- 
ing  the  most  direct — convenient  and  eco- 
mjcal  channel  of  communication, — every 
mile  by  which  its  length  may  be  dimin- 
ished, every  penny  and  every  moment 
which  may  be  subtracted  from  the  ex- 
pense and  time  of  transportation,  every 
facility  and  inducement  for  the  direct 
conveyance  of  property  from  one  extre- 
mity  of  the  road  to  the  other,  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment.  Instead  therefore  of 
forcing  the  trade  of  the  broad  and  pro- 
ductive regions  of  the  west  to  flow  through 
a  circuitous  channel,  for  the  bare  accom- 
modation of  a  few  New-York  merchants 
and  farmers,  let  that  channel  be  made  as 
straight  as  practicable,  and  let  the  con- 
venience of  our  people  at  home  be  pro- 
vided for  by  branches  and  auxiliary  rad- 
roads. 

It  will  tlso  be  objected,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  the  locks  them- 
selves has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the 
preceding  general  estimate.  It  will  be 
seen  on  a  future  occasion  that  this  ex- 
pense  will  be  far  overbalanced  by  an  ad- 
vantage not  yet  enumerated,  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  the  machine  in 
qu«9tion.  —   M. 


Observations  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man-. 
Chester  RaUwatf.  By  Mr.  David  Steven- 
son, Edinburgh — Read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  Scotland,  on  the'il^th  February, 
1835. 

The  improvement  of  railway  communi- 
cation is  now  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  any  observations  relative  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  or  the  b«8t  mode 
of  conducting  traffic  on  them,  especially 
such  as  are  elicited  in  the  course  of  practi- 
cal trials,  will  generally  meet  with  some 
share  of  public  attention.  I,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  address  to  this  Society  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
kind  hitherto  executed,  both  as  regards  the 
railway  itself,  and  the  means  of  traffic  em- 
ployed  on  it.  These  observations  occurred 
to  me  during  a  late  professional  engagement 
on  that  work  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Li- 
verpool ;  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  ne-  s 
cessary  to  give  a  lengthened  account  of  the 
railway,  I  trust  some  of  the  facts  which  I  . 
have  collected  will  be  found  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  excuse  me  for  having  brought  * 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  ; 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830. 
Its  formation  and  construction,  including 
the  erection  of  lodges,  depots,  and  offices,  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  one  million  sterling, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £33,300  per  mile ;  but  as  .' 
much  of  the  work  was  not  done  by  contract, 
this  railway  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  expense  of  operations  of  this  nature, 
which  now  are  executed  at  a  much  lower 
rate. 

The  whole  length  of  the  main  line  is 
thirty  miles.     It  forms  a  double  way,  com- 
posed of  four  single  tracks  of  rails,  having  ' 
several  branches  to  towns  and  collieries  on  ' 
either  side.     These  branches,  in  most  in-  • 
stances,  consist  of  only  a  single  way,  with 
passing  places.     Connected  with  the  main 
line,  there  are  many  works  of  importance  ^ 
and  interest,  including  three  tunnels,  sixty- 
three  bndgBs;  (WBi  several  cuttings  and  em-  ^ 
bankmeuts  of  gifeat  extent.     The  drainage 
of  Chatt  Moss,  and  the  conveyance  of  tne 
Railway  over  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  ' 
tract  of  country,  are  also  particularly  wor-  ' 
thy  of  notice ;    but  as  accounts  of  these 
works  have  already  oeen  made  public,  I 
shall  not  farther  notice  them. 

Excepting  at  Whiston  and  Sutton  in- 
clined-planes, where  the  inclination  is  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  perpendicular  to  ninety- 
six  horizontal,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Liver- 
pool and'  Manchester  Railway  more  than 
one  in  880;  and  the  curves  in  no  instance 
deviate  from  the  straight  line  more  than 
four  inches  in  the  chain,  or  66  feet.  The  , 
inclination  of  one  in  880  is  hardly  felt  by 
the  locomotive  engines,  and  the  curves  are 
so  gentle  as  to  affect  their  progress  very 
little.  But  the  inclines  of  one  in  96  on  the 
main  line,  and  several  of  the  curves  on  the 
branch  lines,  prove  formidable  impedi- 
ments, by  diminishing  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gines, and  occasionally  causing  them  to 
stop.  The  distance  between  the  rails  form- 
ing the  tracks  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  aiKf  the 
distance  between  the  two  railroads  or  ways 
is  the  same.  The  rails  are  o(  that  form 
technically  called  "  fish-bpHied"  edge  rails ; 
they  are  made  of  raallcdble  iron,  in  lengths 
of  15  feet,  and  weigh  at  the  rate  of  35  lbs. 
to  the  yard.  They  measure  2  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  2^  inches  in  depth  at 
the  chair,  and  3^  inches  in  the  middle. 
'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  these 
rails  break,  the  fracture  is  generally  a  few 
inches  from  the  part  retting  in  the  chair. 
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and  never  km  the  thick  part  of  the  rail,  be- 
tween the  points  of  support,  which  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  parallel  rail  iu  all  cases 
of  repair.  This  mil  weighs  at  the  rate  of 
40  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard.  At  every  S  feet 
the  rails  rest  in  a  cast^ron  chair,  which,  in- 
cluding keys  and  spike*,  weighs  about  l(i 
lbs.  The  chairs  rest  upoa,  sloue  blocks  in 
the  cuttings  where  the  grotyid  is  solid,  and 
upon  wooden  sleepers  on  thetmbauknients. 
The  resting  blocks  contain  4  uubic  feet  of 
stone  ;  two  holes,  6  inches  in  depth  and  1^ 
inch  in  diameter,  are  drilled  4\  them,  ana 
inio  these,  oak  treenails  artf  driven,  to 
which  the  chairs  are  spiked,  vhe  sleepers 
are  of  oak  or  larch,  and  coutiia  about  1^ 
cubic  foot  of  timber ;  they  measure  from  y 
to  10  feet  in  length,  and  being  laid  across 
the  road,  each  sleeper  gives  support  to  both 
rails.  When  sleepers  are  used,  a  seat  is 
cut  in  them  for  the  chair,  whidi  is  spiked 
down  to  them.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  felt  dip. 
■;ed  in  pitch  is  generally  interposed  between 
the  chair  and  tne  stone  blocks,  to  make  the 
seat  more  solid.  The  blocks  occasionally 
split  when  the  treenails  are  not  driven 
home  with  care,  but  the  sleepers  are  most 
frequently  in  want  of  repair  and  renewal. 

The  repair  and  keeping  of  the  way  was 
this  year  (1834)  let  by  contract  for  £6000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  je200  per  mile.  The 
contractor  furnishes  labor,  chairs,  keys  and 
spikes,  while  the  Railway  Company  furnish 
rails,  blocks  and  sleepers.  They  calculate 
upon  having  to  renew  one  chair  per  mile 
per  day,  and  £720  per  iannum  is  taken  as 
the  outlay  for  keys  and  spikes.  The  work- 
men employed  in  repairing  the  rails,  and 
keeping  the  road  in  good  order,  are  called 
plate-layers,  and  the  tear  and  wear  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  constant  employment 
found  for  three  men  on  every  mile  of  the 
railway.  The  ballasting,  in  which  the 
blocks  and  sleepers  are  embedded,  consists 
of  sand  and  broken  stone,  and  forms  a  stra- 
tum two  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Railway  Company  have  had  thirty- 
two  locomotive  carriages  mad^4v«  or  hix 
of  which  dre  now  out  of  use,  a^  many  of 
those  at  present  on  the  road  have  been  al- 
most totally  renewed.  These  carriages  are 
all  numbered  and  named.  No.  1  is  called 
the  ''Rocket."  This  engine  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Stephenson,  the  engineers,  and  is 
that  which  did  them  so  much  honor  in  car- 
rying off  the  prize  of  £500,  given  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  for  the  best  locomotive  carriage. 
It  has  been  little  used,  and  is  still  in  good 
repair. 

The  locomotive  carriages  used  at  present 
on'the  Railway  are  of  three  kinds,  and  are 
called  tra^in,  luggage,  and  bank  engines. 
The  train  engines  average  about  30  horses' 
power.  They  weigh  about  8  tons,  and  cost 
about  £900.  The  luggage  engines  are  in 
gei»eral  35  horses'  power,  and  weigh  about 
9  ions.  They  cost  about  £1000.  There 
are  only  2  bank  engines,  the  "  Goliah"  and 
the  "  &im9on,"  which  are  used  for  assisting 
the  'trains  with  passengers  and^luggage 
upon  the  inclined  planes  at  VVhiston  and 
Nutton.  They  are  about  50  horses'  power, 
weigh  about  12  tons,  and  cost  about  £ll0(). 
Ihe  cyKnders  of  these  diflerent  engines 
measure  lro«i  1 1  ,o  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  length  «f  stroke  varies  from  16  to 
20  inches.  The  ca„ia<,es  used  for  convey- 
ing water  and  fuel  for  the  ongine  are  called 
tenders  ;  they  have  4  wheels,  »nd  are  yoked 
behind  the  engines.  They  average,  when 
loaded,  about  4  tons  weight,  and  cost  about 
£150  each. 

^The  principle  on  vyhich  the  boilers  are 
constructed  is  simple,  aad  at  the  same  time 


very  efficient.  For  this  invention  it  is  be- 
lieved the  Railway  Company  are  indebted 
to  their  treasurer,  Mr.  Booth.  The  shell  or 
outside  coating  of  these  boilers  consists  of 
sheet-iron,  ^  an  inch  iu  thickness.  Brass 
tubes,  1-8  01  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from 
1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  rivetted  or 
fixed  into  the  end  plates  of  the  boiler,  and 
being  open  at  both  extremities  allow  the  lire 
to  pass  freely  through  them.  By  this  means 
a  great  surface  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  boiler  and  surrounding  the  tubes  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat,  and  the  steam  is  more 
qjickly  generated  than  in  the  common 
boilers.  A  steel  ring,  about  1.8  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  slight, 
ly  tapered,  is  driven  into  the  brass  tube,  af- 
ter it  is  fitted  into  the  boilerplate,  by  which 
means  the  tube  is  wedged  agaidst  the  plate, 
and  thereby  rendered  water  and  steam  tight. 
The  tubes  are  proved  by  means  of  a  water 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  they  frequently  burst. 
When  this  accident  happens,  the  engineer 
stops  both  ends  of  the  broken  tube  with 
wooden  plugs.  The  mechanics  connected 
with  the  Railway  prefer  large  tubes  of  3 
inches  bore  to  the  small  ones,  which  are 
more  apt  to  get  choaked  with  soot  and 
ashes.  The  boilers  are  generally  7  feet 
long,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain 
about  70  or  80  of  the  small  sized  tubes. 
Round  the  boiler  there  is  a  lagging  or 
casing  of  ^  an  inch  deal  timber,  fixed  with 
iron  hoops,  which  being  a  non-conductor, 
prevents  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  generation  of  steam,  espe 
cially  in  frost,  or  in  a  damp  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  time  required  for  getting 
up  the  steam,  even  in  the  most  improved 
boilers,  is  generally  above  an  hour,  when 
every  thing  is  in  a  cold  state.  TheAct  ofl 
Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  smoke 
raised  by  pit  coal,  ienforces  the  exclusive 
use  of  coke,  which  increases  the  expense  of 
fuel' about  40  per  cent. 

The  cylinders  are  horizontal  injiO  the  lo- 
copiotive  carriages,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  in  which  they  are  vertical,  and  these 
are  not  found  to  answer  so  well,  and  require 
more  repair,  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  following 
manner: — When  the  cylinders  are  vertical, 
the  machinery  cannot  yield  to  the  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  piston  rod,  and  has  con- 
sequently to  bear  the  whole  shock  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  cylinder^  are 
placed  horizontally,  the  motion  of  the  piston 
tends  to  impel  the  carriage  along  the  rails, 
by  which  the  shock  is  deadened,  and  has 
not  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  machi- 
nery. The  objection  to  horizontal  cylin- 
ders, founded  upon  the  more  rapid  abrasion 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  by  the  effect 
of  gravity,  is  not  found  to  have  much  force 
in  practice.  In  some  carriages  the  piston 
rods  are  connected  to  the  outside  of  the  two 
fore  wheels;  but  in  the  improved  engines 
they  are  connected  to  cranks  on  the  axle  of 
the  carriage,  in  which  case  the  cylinders 
are  placed  below  the  boiler,  and  are  quite 
hid  from  view.  On  these  engines  also  xhe 
wheels  themselves  are  connected  by  rods, 
by  which  means  the  moving  power  is  ap- 
plied to  four  wheels  instead  of  two,  which 
doubles  the  adhesion  of  the  carriage  to  the 
rails  The  cross  head  at  the  end  of  the 
piston  rod,  working  in  a  slide,  produces  the 
parallel  motion.  I  may  add,  that  some  ex- 
periments were  made  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  with  Lord  Dundon- 
ald's  rotatory  engine,  which  were  of  so  fa- 
vorable a  nature  as  to  induce  the  Railway 
Company  to  construct  a  locomotive  carriage 
Ion  that  principle.    I  have  not,  however, 


heard  whether  their  efforts  to  introduce  the 
rotatory  system  have  proved  successful. 

The  tire-box  consists  of  a  double  casing 
of  metal,  with  an  intervening  space  of  about 
4  inches.     This  space  is  filled  with  water, 
and   has  a  free  communication    with   the 
boiler,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part,     it  has  a  grated  or  ribbed  bottom  for 
holding  the  fuel,  about  9  square  feet  in  sur- 
face.    Tiie  smoke-box  and  the  funnel  are 
made  of  iron,  and  are  indispensable    for 
catching  the  dustand  embers  blown  through 
the  tubes,  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  stea«i',  ' 
and  causing  a  draught  for  the  combustion  "■ 
of  the   fuel.     In  the  improved  engines,  the   ' 
waste  steam  is  ingeniously  blown  into  the 
tender,  and  heats  the  water  for  the  supply  - 
of  the  boiler. 

The  framing  in  some  instances  is  made 
of  cast  iron,  but  more  generally  of  wood. 
It  rests  upon  the  axles,  and  supports  all  the 
machinery,  together  with  the  boiler  and  its 
accompaniments.     Connected  with  it  also 
are  the  springs  for  rendering  the  motion  as 
smooth  as  possible  for  the  machinery.  The 
carriages   have   generally    4    wheels ;    the    - 
"  Atlas,"  however,  and  some  others,  have 
6.    In  some  carriages  all  the  wheels  are  of 
the  same  size,  and  about  5  feet  in  diameter, 
while  others  have  1  smaller  pair  of  wheels 
about  4  feet  in  diameter.     The  naves  and   ' ' 
rims  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  spokes  and    . 
tires  of  malleable  iron.     Sometimes,  how.    •, 
ever,  the  greater  part  of  the  wheels,  like 
the  framing,  is  made  of  wood. 

It  was  lately  suggested,  as  an  improve-  ■ 
ment  on  locomotive  carriages,  to  work  the 
engines  more  slowly,  and  to  produce  the   = 
same  or  a  greater  speed   by  increasing  the  ' 
size  of  the  wheels.     Wheels  of  6  feet  in  di.   ■ 
ameter  were  accordingly  applied  to  one  of    ', 
the  engines,  but  were  found  to  produce  an   - 
unsteady  motion,  and  so  greatly  to  increase    • 
the  liability  of  the  carriage  to  start  off  the  i  . 
rails  or  break  down,  that  they  were  imme-;,.. 
diately  discontinued.     The  Railway  Couig^ 
uany  at  present  allow  no  wheels  more  iha||^ 

3  feet  in  diameter  to  be  used  on  the  ffRK^' 
The  greatest  speed  which  the  engines  have*  / 
been  able  to  attain  on  a  level  is  60  miles  '',< 
per  hour,  without  a  load.  The  Planet  en-  •.' 
gine,  with  her  tender,  went  from  Liverpool  ^ 
to  Manchester  in  40  minutes!  being  at  the  .» 
astonishing  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour,  inclu-  «, 
ding  time  lost  in  stoppages  and  ascending  ' 
the  inclined  plane. 

During  wet  weather  the  engine  wheels 
are  found  to  adhere  better  to  the  rails  than  ','. 
in  dry  weather,  but   if  the  rails  are  only  , 
damp  or  greasy,  the  wheels  have  a  tendency  -> 
to  slide  instead  of  rolling,  and  the  carriages  • 
then  have  considerable  difficulty  in  dragging  . 
along  their  loads.  According  to  Mr.  Booth's  .; 
experiments,  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels,  ia  ' 
the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the   rails,  is  > 
equal  to  Vflth  of  the  weight  ^upjtorted  by 
them.     During  frost,  a   loaded    wagon  is 
generally  placed  before  the  engine  10  rub    v 
off  any  ice  or  hoarfrost  that  may  adhere  to     ■ 
the  rails.     After  the  sttam   is  thrown  off,  ;' 
and  the  brake  or  drag  applied,  in  order  to 
stop  the  trains,  the  lime  that  elap«e^  before  •  • 
they  c^'tise  to  move    is  gen<  rally  tVoui  40  10 
60  seconds,  but  this  depends  entirely  onlhev 
state  (>]'  tiie  rails,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  . 
carriages  are  moving. 

There  are  generally  ei^ht  or  ten  engines  • 
at  work  on  the  line,  each  of  which  makes 

4  trips  a  day  between  Liverpool  and  Mao. 
Chester,  and  on  coming  in  at  night  the  steam 
is  blown  off,  and  the  machinery  is  thorough- 
ly cleaned.  At  each  end  of  the  line  the 
company  have  a  depot,  consisting  of  sheds, 
where  the  engines  are  repaired  at  the  sight 
of  an  overseer  or  manager,  and  it  is  not  a 
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little  remarkable  that  200  men  are  employ- 
ed in  keeping  these  engines  in  good  order. 
The  carriages  are  daily  in  want  of  some 
small  repair,  but  they  generally  run  about 
eighteen  mouths  before  receiving  a  renewal, 
or  thorough  repair.  The  "  Vulcan,"  a  train 
engine,  ran  no  less  than  47,000  miles  before 
It  required  to  be  taken  into  the  shed  lor  re- 

fairs,  and  the  "  Fiic  Fly"  ran  50,000  miles, 
have  never  seen  any  correct  account  uf  the 
work  done  by  the  several  engines,  or  there- 
pairs  mad»  on  then^.  According,  however, 
to  the  Railway  Company's  reports,  the  ex- 
penditure connected  with  locotuolive  power, 
exclusively  of  outlay  for  new  engines, 
amounts  to  tiie  extraordinary  sum  of  ubuut 
JC28,000  per  annum.  On  visiting  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway  in  tlie  month 
of  November  last,  I  learned  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Pearse,  the  promoters 
of  this  undertaking,  that  the  engines  run- 
ning on  that  railway  very  seldom  required 
repair;  although  in  their  construction,  and 
the  workmanship  employed  on  them,  they 
fall  greatly  short  of  those  in  use  on  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  line.  But  at  Dar- 
lington the  rate  of  travelling  is  only  8  miles 
per  houi*,  while  at  Liverpool  25  miles  per 
hour  is  the  usual  speed  ;  and  hence  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  great 
tear  and  wear  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  speed  at  which  the  engines  are  work- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  smooth  surface 
on  which  the  carriages  run,  and  application 
of  springs,  the  tremor  or  shaking  of  the  en. 
gines  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  in- 
creased with  the  speed.  When  moving  at 
the  rate  of  25  or  30  miles  per  hour,  the  tre. 
mulous  motion  of  the  engine  becomes 
quite  alarming  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 

The  luggage  engines  perform  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  generally  bring  in  20 
loaded  wagons,  averaging  3^  tons  each. 
With  this  load  they  move  easily  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  per  hour  on  every  part  of  the 
Railway,  excepting  at  Whiston  and  Sutton 
ixcUned  planes,  where  the  effect  of  gravity 
rWuces  their  power  2-3ds,  and  forces  them 
to  bring  their  load  to  the  summit  at  2,  and 
sometimes  3  trips,  although  assisted  by  the 
bank  engines.  They  nevertheless  make 
the  journey  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester in  about  two  hours.  Upen  one  oc- 
casion, I  saw  the  "  Fury"  engine  with  12 
loaded  wagons,  averaging  3^  tons  each,  as- 
cend the  Whiston  inclined  plane  without 
the  aid  of  the  bank  engine  ;  its  speed  on  the 
level  was  about  30  miles  per  hour,  and 
when  it  reached  the  top  of  the  incline,  the 
velocity  was  diminished  to  about  2  or  2^ 
miles  per  hour.  This  inclined  plane  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  rise  is  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  96. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  load 
these  engines  are  capable  of  taking,  and  of 
the  rate  of  charges  and  expense  of  fuel,  from 
the  fact,  that,  during  my  stay  in  Liverpool, 
the  "  Atlas"  engine  Drought  in  47  wagons, 
being  a  load  of  IHO  tons,  for  which  the 
Company's  charge  would  be  £70  sterling, 
or  at  the  rate  of  jCl.lOs.  per  wagon.  It  is, 
1  believe,  calculated  iliai  the  combustion  of 
half  a  pound  of  coke  will  produce  :^team 
sufficient  to  carry  1  ton  1  mile,  at  the  rate 
of  travelling  adopted  on  this  Railway,  so 
that  the  conveyance  of  1  ton  from  Liverpool 
Id  Manchester  requires  about  15  lbs.  of  coke, 
the  cost  of  which  is  about  2d.  The  ex- 
pense, therefore,  of  fuel  for  bringing  160 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  according  to 
this  calculation,  may  be  taken  at  jGl.lOs. 
-while  the  Company's  charge  fer  carriage  is 
JB70,  so  that  the  chief  expenditure,  after  the 
merest  of  the  first  cost  of  the  Railway,  is 


in  keeping  the  engiies  and  Railway  in  re- 
pair. 

The  second  class  train  makes  the  journey 
in  two  hours,  and  has  generally  eight  or  ten 
carriages,  which  are  open,  and  each  seated 
for  twenty-four  persons.  There  are  nine- 
teen stations  on  the  line  where  this  train 
regularly  stops,  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers;  and  at  each  station  there  is  a 
watchman,  who  makes  signals  if  he  sees 
cause  for  stopping  the  train.  The  signals 
are  made  during  the  day  by  red  flags,  and 
by  lights  after  sunset. 

The  first  class  train  makes  only  one 
stoppage,  at  Newton,  to  take  in  fuel  and 
water,  and  performs  the  journey  of  thirty 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  coaches 
in  this  train  are  framed  and  covered  like 
handsome  road  carriages,  and  are  seated 
for  eighteen  passengers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  r^way  mail  coach,  which  gees  at 
the  end  of  the  first  class  train,  and  is  seat- 
ed for  twelve  persons.  The  charge  for 
passengers  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
by  the  first  class  train  in  the  mail  is  6s.  6d., 
and  in  the  other  carriages  5s.  6d.  In  the 
second  class  train,  the  fare,  by  the  close 
carriages,  5s.  6d.,  and  by  the  open  ones  4s. 
The  weight  of  luggage  allowed  to  each 
passenger  is  60  lbs.,  beyond  which  a  charge 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  cwt.  The 
charge  for  conveying  a  four-wheeled  road 
carriage  is  20s.,  and  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage 15s.  On  horse  is  charged  10s.,  two 
horses  18s.,  and  three  horses  22s.  About 
one  thousand  and  twenty  passengers,  and 
six  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  goods,  are 
daily  transported  along  the  railway. 

Each  engine  carries  two  men,  an  engineer 
and  a  fireman,  who  have  respectively  5s. 
and  2s.  6d.  a  day.  As  a  check  upon  their 
regularity,  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  is  imposed  on 
the  engineer  for  every  fifteen  minutes  he 
arrives  before  his  time.  There  is  a  brakes- 
man with  the  luggage  train,  and  the  trains 
for  passengers  carry  two  guards. 

The  occurrence  of  accident  is  not  so 
frequent  as, might  be  imagined,  as  the  great 
v/»iffht  6f  tfte  carriages  prevents  them  from 
easily  starting  ofl"  the  rails ;  and  so  great 
is  the  momentum  acqtlired  by  these  heavy 
loads  moving  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
easily  pass  over  considerable  obstacles. 
Even  in  those  melancholy  accidents  where 
loss  of  life  has  been  sustained,  the  bodies 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  though  run 
over  by  the  wheels,  have  caused  little  ir- 
regularity in  the  motion,  and  the  passen- 
gers  in  the  carriages  have  not  been  sensible 
that  any  impediment  has  been  encountered 
on  the  road.  For  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dent, some  arrangements  have  been  ado]>- 
ted,  by  which  the  north  rails  are  exclu- 
sively allotted  for  engines  going  towards 
Liverpool. 

The  railway  business  is  conducted  by 
twelve  directors,  who  give  a  half-yearly 
report  on  the  income  and  expendiiure  ;  and 
a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  declared  for  payment.  At  present, 
the  railway  is  in  use  only  during  the  day ; 
but  by  conveying  goods  during  the  night, 
provision  may  be  made  for  a  great  increase 
of  traffic  without  incurring  expense  in  the 
execution  of  new  works. 
Pittsburgh,  Feb.  21,  1835. 

The  following  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
geological  survey  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
generally  published  in  the  papers  through- 
out the  States.  It  abounds  with  sound, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  views,  and  does 
honor  to  ihe  committee  who  prepared  it. 
la  a  word,  it  is  ftUl  of  truths  of  interestiog 
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import,  accurately  and  forcibly  expressed. 
The  memorial  which  drew  forth  this  report 
proceeded  from  the  American  Institute  of 
this  city — an  association  of  gentlemen  un- 
sparing in  their  exertions  to  promote  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  the  usefui  arts.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  their  memorial  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
Canal  had  not  been  favored  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  same  i  .c'Uigence  and  liberality. 
Report  of  the  A^tct  Committee  on  the  Me- 
moridl  omhe  American  Institute.  ''■ 
■  Mr.  Clinch)  from  the  select  committee 
to  which  wail/eferred  the  memorial  of  the 
American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  prayiiigfor  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  reported : 

The  memorialists  do  not  enter  upon  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  subject  whicti 
they  have  presented  for  our  consideration, 
but  allude  in  general  terms  to  the  acknow- 
ledged obligations  of  government  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  of  learning ;  and 
strenuously  urge  that  efficient  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  progress 
of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  in- 
separably connected  as  it  is  with  a  thorough 
disclosure  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  its  citizms. 

They  remark  that  New-York  has  yet 
taken  no  steps  towards  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  its  extensive  ter- 
ritory ;  and  they  forcibly  present  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  the  example  of 
our  sister  States  of  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
New-Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia, 
in  all  of  which  scientific  researches  of  this 
chs^racter  have  been  instituted  by  law,  and 
have  resulted  beneficially  to  the  various  in- 
terests in  which  the  population  are  engaged, 
and  with  signal  advantage  to  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  science,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  latter  service,  in  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Massachusetts;  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  jho  j^eological  researches  of  which  - 
Sra'te  has  bti^i  ^^m^lished  by  legislative  au- 
thority, aiHl  presents  a  noble  evidence  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  go« 
vernment  of  that  Commonwealth. 

The  memorialists  further  urge  that  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  'our  extended 
territory  are  prominent  objects  of  useful  and 
interesting  inquiry,  both  m  an  economical 
and  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  localities  and  extent  of  the 
different  formations  of  quarries  and  mine- 
rals can  only  be  acquired  by  the  scientific 
researches  of  competent  persons,  the  labor 
of  which  is  altogether  too  onerous  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  individual  enterprize,  and  in- 
volves an  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
in  the  public  service  which  can  not  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  the  scientific  insti. 
tutions  of  the  State,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  private  exertions  and  with  limit- 
ed means. 

The  memorialists  conclude  with  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  employing  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  three  or  four  com- 
petent persons,  under  the  public  authority 
of  the  state,  to  make  a  complete  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  whole  of 
our  territory ;  and  to  present  the  result  of 
their  labor  and  researches  in  «  report  to  the 
Legislature,  at  as  early  s>  period  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  itifl  and  just  discbarge 
of  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  last  annual  message  of  Governor 
Clinton,  (and  repeatedly  in  former  messa- 
ges,) lagislative  encouragement  is  earnestly 
lecomniended  to  be  given  to  mineralogical 
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researches  throughout  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  coal,  which,  from 
various  geological  indications,  it  is  asserted 
must  exist  within  our  limits.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  investigations  is  dwelt  upon 
with  apparent  anxiety,  and  made  mani- 
fest by  all  the  cogency  of  argument  and  per- 
spicuous array  of  facts  which  usually  ac- 
companied the  recommendation  of  measures 
of  public  policy  from  ihe  same  enlightened 
source.  A  select  conuirjttee,  to  which  this 
part  of  the  message  ws^  referred,  made  an 
elaborate  and  learned  repbrt  upon  the  sub- 
Ject,  confirming  by  unerring  evidences  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  bituminous  coal  and 
other  mines  of  mineral  wealth  in  various 
sections  of  the  State ;  and  clearly  demon- 
strating  that  there  is  a  general  uniformity 
and  analogical  connection  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
fossil  and  other  geological  formations,  as 
yet  known  to  both.  t.*^- 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1829,  a  memorial  was  presented  from  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  instituting  a  search  for  bi- 
tuminous coal  within  this  State.  This  me- 
morial was  accompanied  with  a  resolution 
recommeadatory  from  the  Common  Council 
of  that  city.  The  select  committee  to  which 
the  memorial  and  resolution  were  referred, 
reported  favorably  and  at  length  upon  the 
subject.  That  committee  ardently  endea- 
vored to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  their 
own  conviction  that  this  department  of 
science  peculiarly  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  the 
beneficial  results  of  its  pursuits,  whatever 
degree  of  success  may  attend  them,  cannot 
■  be  otherwise  than  shared  by  the  whole  com- 
munity — opening  new  sources  of  power  and 
profit  to  the  State,  through  the  genius,  and 
industry,  and  enterprize  of  the  people.  It 
is  well  remarked  by  that  committee,  in  re- 
ference to  the  particular  branch  of  one  sub- 
feet  to  which  their  attention  was  directed, 
that  Legislative  authocity  ajjd  munificence- 
would  be  nobly  emploife^  i^^^-fif in*:  encou- 
ragennent  to  discoveries  in  that  department 
of  science  which  would  jj^Tid  their  way  to 
every  man's  fire-side.  ;    '  i  " 

The  reports  of  the  committees  above  al- 
luded to,  dwell  with  great  fluency  upon  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  instituting  these  ex. 
aminations  into  the  "  bowels  of  the  earth ;" 
and  eloquently  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  Legislature  for  un- 
prejudiced measures  and  liberal  appropria. 
tions  to  acccHnplish  such  objects.  (See  As- 
sembly  Journal,  1828,  1829.) 

Knowledge  is  power !  If  this  be  true  in 
Its  general  sense,  how  peculiarlv  forcible  is 
its  application  to  the  scheme  of  political 
economy  pursued  by  the  government  of 
every  Commonwealth  ?  The  power  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  manifestation  of 
the  sources  of  industry  within  its  own 
sphere  of  control,  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
perfection  of  every  system  devised  for  ihe 
well-being  of  the  governed.  Tested  by  this 
^^'^^'"ent,  the  power  possessed  by  the  State 
of  New- York  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  a  complete 
^?,''|°oJcal  survey  of  our  territory  cannot 
ail  to  kave  the  happiest  influence  upon  our 
increasing  prosperity;  and  as  a  director  of 
the  energies  of  our  inventive  and  spirited 
people ;  as  furnijrtung  a  varied  choice  of 
pursuits  to  the  mdolem  and  capricious ;  or, 
to  the  partially  incapable  ponion  of  a  popu- 
lation, conaposed,  and  likely  to  be  forever 
composed  in  some  degree,  of  the  adventurous 
and  unfortunate  of  all  nations,  it  will  bean 
UQceasing  source  of  wealth  te  the  State, 


and  of  grace  to  the  condition  of  its  dense 
and  variously  characterized  community. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  believed 
to  be  unnecessary,  to  enumerate  all  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  a  faithful 

feological  survey  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
our  committee  are  satisfied  that  legislative 
patronage  cannot  be  extended  to  any  one 
department  of  science  that  will  conduce 
more  decidedly  to  the  individual  interests 
of  every  inhabitant  within  our  borders. 
Every  man  who  cultivates  an  acre  of  land 
amongst  us,  must  find  himself  wiser  and 
wealthier  in  the  sequel  of  an  investigation, 
which  will  teach  him  where  to  direct  his 
search  for  useful  and  valuable,  though  se- 
cret products  of  his  land,  and  prevent  bis 
continuing  to  throw  away  time  and  money 
in  fruitless  exertions,  which  a  proper  know- 
ledge previously  obtained  would  have  taught 
him  never  to  have  commenced. 

The  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to 
those  already  enumerated,  have  made  legis- 
lative provisions  for  geological  surv«?ys 
within  their  respective  territories;  the  re- 
sults of  all  of  which,  as  far  as  is  known  to 
your  committee,  have  invariably  been  of  a 
useful  and  valuable  character. 

Unerring  data,  acquired  by  the  exertions 
of  scientific  men  of  both  hemispheres,  have 
satisfied  them  that  the  hidden  riches  of  our 
own  soil  are  as  valuable  and  various  as 
those  already  discovered  in  Europe. 

We  are  as  yet  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  portion  of  our  salt  district ; 
and  the  bringing  to  light  of  vast  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  coal,  which  are 
reasonably  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  navigable  streams,  would  in 
itself  be  a  popular  source  of  pride  and  profit 
to  the  State. 

The  geological  features  of  our  soil  pre. 
sent  iamany  particulars  a  very  extraordi- 
nary  aspect.  The  incongruous  mass  of 
materials,  and  the  multitudinous  variety  of 
forms  and  things,  of  which  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  a  portion  of  our  State  are  com- 
posed, were  most  graphically  exhibited  to 
our  view  by  an  eloquent  member  of  this 
House,  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement.  It  was  ably  and  ad- 
mirably said  on  that  occasion,  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  observer,  the  idfa  of  a  "  de- 
pository   OF    MATERIALS    OUT  OF  WHICH   TO 

MAKE  worlds!"  What  mines  of  wealth 
may  not  this  combined  compression  of  na- 
ture's works  now  nurture  in  its  bosom  ?  A 
speculative  and  inquiring  spirit  may  pursue 
this  thought  to  the  most  brilliant  conclu- 
sion, and  yet  not  overstep  the  modesty  of 
reality ;  for,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the 
certainties  of  science  and  the  images  of  the 
imagination,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject,  present  the  same  picture  to  the 
mind. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  available  to  inquire 
what  influence  an  ample  knowledge  of  the 
geological  features  of  our  whole  State  would 
have  had  upon  the  location  of  our  great 
public  works;  but  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  route  of  canals  and  railroads  here- 
after to  be  constructed,  will  be  evident  to 
all.  The  facility  of  excavating,  the  pro- 
bable amount  and  materials  of  transporta- 
tion, the  economy  and  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed works,  and  the  proper  character  of 
them,  are  all  subjects  that  will  be  most  ef- 
fectually illustrated  by  a  general  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey. 

Another  valuable  consideration  is,  the 
beneficial  eflect  which  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  our  internal  resources  will  exer- 
cise, in  solving  the  doubts  of  those  who  ex. 


perience  difl^culty  in  deciding  upon  the -ex- 
pediency ol  establishing  the  several  promi- 
nent public  improvements  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

But  the  most  impressive  view  in  which 
this  subject  presents  itself  to  the  miods  of 
your  committee  is,  that  the  principle  of  self 
protection,  which  justly  receives  so  large  a 
share  of  consideration  in  determining  the 
public  policy  of  the  State,  would  l)e  ma- 
terially enlightened  by  the  data  derived 
from  the  proposed  survey. 

The  question  of  defending  ourselves 
against  the  internal  improvements  of  our 
neighbors,  by  constructing  works  which 
will  command  the  trade  of  adjacent  terri- 
tories, while  it  would  lose  none  of  iis  pro- 
priety, might  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  in  consequence  of  the 
disclosure  of  these  fountains  of  industry 
and  wealth  now  hid  in  darkness  within  our 
own  soil. 

Taking  those  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  memorialists  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  soundest  policy  and  best 
interests  of  the  State ;  but  your  committee 
are  not  prepared  to  decide  upoh  the  best 
means  of  carrying  these  suggestions  into 
effect. 

Considering  the  late  period  of  the  session, 
they  are  willing  to  give  the  subject  a  pro- 
gressive action  during  the  recess  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  have  no  objection  to  such 
disposition  of  it  as  will  bring  to  its  support 
the  fostering  care  of  an  accomplished  guar- 
dian; attract  towards  it  that  degree  of  ge- 
neral attention  to  which  its  importance  is 
entitled  ;  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  the 
volunteer  aids  of  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

Your  committee  have  therefore  unani- 
mously agreed  to  propose  the  following  re- 
solution :  ,  ., 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
next  session,  the  most  expedient  metj^wai  of 
obtaining  a  complete  geoloetcal  stiCMf  of 
the  State,  which  shall  furnish  a  scientific 
and  perfect  account  of  its  rocks,  soils  and 
minerals,  and  of  their  localities,  a  list  of 
all  its  mineralogical,  batanical  and  zoologi- 
cal productions,  and  provide  for  procuring 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the  same,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
which  may  attend  the  prosecution  of  the 
design,  and  of  the  cost  of  publication  of  an 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  re- 
port, drawings,  and  geological  map,  of  its 
results. 


Suspension  Brioors. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Clinton  Suspension  Bridge  Coniiniltee 
last  week,  Mr.  West's  report  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  wire  suspensior.  bridges  was  read 
and  approved.  This  gentleman  has  re- 
cently been  examining  the  Huspension 
bridges  of  France  and  Switzerland,  most 
of  which  arc  of  wire.  He  stated  tluit  pre- 
viously to  the  opening  of  the  Fribourg 
bridge,  in  October  last,  proof  was  made  of 
its  capability  of  sustaining  great  weight,  by 
placing  36  horses,  14  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  Ji(K3  people  upon  it  at  one  time,  which 
did  not  cause  the  slightest  derangement  in 
the  structure.  I'pon  the  occasion  of  open- 
ing the  bridge,  a  grand  procession  of  the 
clergy  and  municipal  authorities  took  place, 
when  no  less  than  1,800  persons,  estimated 
at  90  tons,  were  at  once  on  the  bridge.  The 
two  largest  bridges  over  the  Soane,  at 
Lyons,  are  of  wire,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
heavy  French  diligences,  weighing  5,000 
lbs.  «ach,  and  allowed  by  law  to  carry  f, 000 
more.— [English  paper.]         ^ 
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'  ■  -■  iFhJin  the  Journal  of  the  Fnmklin  liwtitute.] 
Repwt  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Mines, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and  England.  By 
M.  Di'KKBNOY,  Engineer  of  Mines. 
Paris,  1834. 

(Cuntinned  from  our  last  hurober.) 
CALDER  IRON   WORKS. 

These  works  are  three  miles  from 
Glasgow,  on  the  Edinburgh  Road ;  the 
hot  air  blast  has  been  used  at  them  for 
three  years  past ;  two  of  the  furnaces  are 
fed  by  an  apparatus  like  that  at  the  Clyde 
Works,  but  at  the  other  two  the  air  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  system  of  small 
tubes,  represented  in  figures  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
This  apparatus  is  composed  of  two 
large  horizontal  tubes,  a  c,  and  a'  c',  six 
feet  long,  nine  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
clear,  and  one  inch  thick.  Nine  small 
tubes,  six  inches  in  diameter  outside,  and 
three  inches  inside,  doubling  upon  each 
other  like  syphons,  are  placed  vertically 
upon  the  pipes,  a  c,  and  a'  c',  and  fasten* 
ed,  by  being  driven  tight  into  the  throat, 
d.  This  system  of  tubes  is  placed  in  a 
rectangular  furnace,  ten  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  or  (illeen  feet  high. 
To  prevent  injury  to  the  joints,  care  is 
taken  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  ac 
tion  of  the  tire.  The  joint,  m,  n,  of  the 
large  pipes,  is  placed  outside  of  the  fur. 
nace,  and  the  connexions  of  the  small 
pipes  with  the  large  are  shielded  by  tire 
brick.  The  flame  is  carried  throngli  the 
furnace  by  the  longitudinal  flue,  g,  h,  pass- 
ing the  whole  length  ;  it  is  then  spread 
among  the  tubes  which  it  envelopes, 
gaining  the  chimney  by  the  openings,  o,  o,  o. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  by 
iiis  apparatus  to  612°  Fahr.,  as  at  the 
C^rde  Works  ;  the  consumption  of  coal 
is  7  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton  of  iron  produced. 
This  apparatus  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Clyde.  It  takes  less  room  ; 
the  bends  in  the  small  tubes,  it  is  true,  in. 
crease  the  friction  of  the  air  passing 
through  them,  but  this  circumstance  up- 
pears  to  have  but  little  influence  on  its 
motion.     The   power  expended    by    the 

.  blowing  engine  is  not  greater  than  that  at 
the  Clyde  Works,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  per 
.^uare  inch. 

The  expense  of  construction  is  quite 

"  snrall.     The  greatest  part  of  it  is  formed 
'of  cast  iron,  which  can  be  replaced  at 

'  the  works  in  case  of  accident.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  about 

X'  $150,  requiring  about  seven  tons  of  cast- 
ings— say  about  one  and  a  half  tons  for 

''the  large  pipes,  and  five  and  a  half  tons 
ibr  the  small  tubes.     By  estimating  the 

:  iron  cast  into  pipes,  at  $24  per  ton,  which 

'  is  the  average  cost  at  tlie  works  using 

•'  coui,  the  expense  of  each  apparatus  will 
be  about  as  follows :  Masonry,  $100 ; 
earthen  parts  of  the  furnace,  $60 ;  cast- 
ins  pipes,  $168  ;  total,  $328. 

The  expense  will  then  be  about  $656 

fjr  each  smelting  furnace.     At   Calder 

.  they  estimate  the  cost  at  about  $168  to 

"''■  «u6b  tuyere*   The  apparatus  at  the  Clyde 


is  much  more  expensive ;  4he  quantity  of 
iron  required  is  seventeen  or  eighteen 
tons,  and  the  masonry  twelve  times  as 
much  as  at  the  Calder  Works. 

The  working  of  the  furnaces  present 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
Clyde,  and  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them  ; 
but  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  hot  air,  we  shall  indicate, 

I.  The  consumption  and  products  of 


the  Cal<}er   Furnace,   worked  with  cold 
air  and  coke. 

2.  The  expenses  and  products  of  the 
same  furnace,  fed  with  air  heated  to  300** 
Fahr.,  also  consuming  coke. 

3.  The  same  results  from  the  use  of 
hot  air  and-crude  coal,  during  the  month 
of  July  last. 

The  results  which  follow  are  extracted 
from  the  books  of  the  establishment,  v 


Consumption  and  Produce  of  Furnace  No.  3,  in  1828,  by  the  Use  of  the  Cold 
Blast  and  of  Coke.  .'•. 


From  6th  Jan.  to  3d  Feb. . . 
From  3d  Feb.  to  2d  Mar»;h. 
From  2d  March  to  30th  do. 


Loss  of  dial  in  coking,  56  ppr  cent. 
iCoal 


Colie. 


0 


t.     c.  q 
550    2 
545     1  0 
575    0  1 


1670    3  1 
2041     6  3 


3711  10  0 


Ore 

roasted. 


t.    c.  q 

276  8  tf 
'274  5  0 
295    6  1 


FIni. 


Cast  Metal. 


No.  J.    No.  2.    No.  3. 


I.     c.q.    t. 


105  3  1 
101  0  1 
108    0  0 


95  4 
100  1 
106    6 


845  19  1  314     3  1  301   11  117    6    53  19  472  16 
563  18  3  Lobs  of  Ore  by  roarting,  40  per  cent. 


I.  r. 

39  1 

34  2 

44  3 


t.  c. 
20  3 
18  2 
15  14 


Total. 


t.  c. 

154  8 

152  5 

166  3 


1409  18  o'OrB.  crude— preiaure  of  air,  3t  lb«. 


Consumption  and  Produce  of  Furnace  No.  3,  in  1831.     Air  heated  to  3(W 

Fahr.  and  Coke. 


From  Jan.  2  to  16  . . 
From  Jan.  16  to  30. 


Loss  of  Coed. 
Coal 


(Joke. 


t.      0. 

189  12 
204    3 


393  15 
481     5 


875    0 


Ore 
roasted. 


f,  c  q 
120  3  0 
130    6 


Flu-x. 


t.  c.q. 
52  10  I 
64    7  0 


250    9  0 
166  19  1 


417    8  1 


116  17  1 


Metal. 


No.l. 


t.  c. 
57  11 
46    7 


103  18 


No.  2. 


t.     c. 

11     0 

0    0 


II 


No.  3. 


Totol. 


t.     c.    t.     c 
42    2  110  13 

27    0   73    7 


69    2 


184    0 


Loss  of  ore — pressure  of  air,  3  1-10  lb«. 
Ore,  crude.  *■      '      ' 


Consumption  and  Produce  of  Furnace  No.  3  during  twelve  weeks  in  1832  and 
1833,  by  Heated  Air  and  Crude  Coal. 


From  4  Nov.  to  2  Dec.  1833 

Froni  24  Feb.  to  23  Mar*  li,  1833. 
From  21  Mar.  to  23  April,  183a . 


Loss  in  Ore. 


Crude  Ore., 


Coke. 


Ore 

roasted. 


t.  c.  t.  c.q 

406  0  nro  2  0 

458  8  i  ;:  .»  6  1 

476  4  I  427  14  1 


1340  12    116G    2  2 
I  797    8  0 


Hux. 


t.  c.q 

65  5  0 

64  7  1 

53  19  1 


Meul. 


No.l.   No. 2.    No. 3. 


-**♦' 


_i. 


t. 

102 
116 
ttl 


t.  c. 

62  0 

31  0 

36  10 


183  11  ^1340  15  129  |Oll70    0 


t.  c. 
55  10 
52  10 


Total. 


t.  c 
220  5 
200    0 


62    0I22O    0 


640    5 


1993  10  2  Pressure  of  air,  21  lbs. 


By  comparing  these  tables,  we    learn 
that  for  one  ton  of   iron  produced,  the 
furnace  No.  3  consumed  as  follows : 
1828.     Cold  Air  and  Coke. 

t.  c.  q. 
7075  of  coke,  corresponding  to  15724  lbs.  coal, 

or 7  17  0 

Ore  roaste<l,  37/2  lbs.,  or 1  18  0 

Ore  crude.  5970  lbs.,  or 2  19  2 

Flux,  1330  lbs.,  or 13  0 

ISn.  Air  heated  to  300°  Fahr.  and  Coke. 
4279  of  coke,  corresponding  to  9510  lbs.,  or. . .  4  15  0 
Fuel  for  heating  the  apparatus,  valued  at 6  0 

5  1  0 

Ore  roa«ted,  2217  lbs.,  or 1  7  0 

Ore  crwJe,  4575  lbs.,  or 2  6  0 

Flux,  1260  lbs.,  or 12  2 

18;W.     Air  heated  to  612°  Fahr.  dnd  Coal. 

Coal  crude,  4187  lbs.,  or 2    2  0 

Fuel  iur  licaling  tlte  apparatus,  valued  at 8  0 

,.-  ..■  .  .  .  <i.*i.'     ■   .  .  2  10  0 

Ore  roaste.1.  3735  lbs.,J>r 1  17  0 

Ore  crfde,  6228  lbs.,  or 3  0  0 

Flux,  5*2  lbs.,  or 5  2 

Note.— The  constmiption  for  the  steam  engine  ia  not 
considered. 

The  furnace  has  produced  each  twen- 

ty.four  hours, 

t.  cwt. 

1828.    Metal,  11,538 lb«., or........ 5    12* 

1831.        •'       13,143    "    or.. 6    13 

laid.       «      16,428   "    tfr......i........i  8      41 


The  consumption  of  combustion  has, 
therefore,  diminished  from  7  t,  17  cwt.  to 
2  t.  2  cwt.,  and  the  amount  of  flux  from 
13  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron  in  1828,  to  5^  cwt. 
in  1833.  This  diminution  must  be  charg- 
ed to  the  increased  temperature  in  the 
furnace  by  the  use  of  heated  air.  I  will 
indicate  at  the  close  of  this  Report,  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  me  to  account 
for  this  increase  of  temperature,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  certain,  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  measure  it. 

The  quantity  of  air  blast  has  been  re- 
duced  from  3500  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
to  2627  feet,  the  pressure  being  reduced 
from  3|  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  to  2|  lbs. 

The  expense  of  the  fuel  for  heating  the 
air  varies  from  7  to  8  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  con.-M  nption  for  the  bhi^t  engine 
remains  the  same,  but  as  the  yield  of  the 
furnace  has  advanced  from  5  tons  12  cwt., 
to  8  tons  4  cwt.,  the  expen.«c,  divided  on 
each  ton  of  iron,  is  reduced  from  1  ton  4 
cwt.,  to  14  cwt. ;  the  slack  only  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  consumption  of  ore  has  varied 
much,  but,  as  the  scoria  never  contains 
more  than  from  .02  to  .015  of  irop,  tlii« 
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difference  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
ore,  according  as  the  Ball  ironstone 
(mine  eu  rognous),  or  flat  ironstone  (mine 
eu  couche),  is  used. 

At  Calder,  as  in  the  Clyde  Works,  the 
daily  production  of  iron  has  been  increased 
in  a  great  proportion  ;  this  circumstance 
operates  powerfully  on  the  price  of  fabri- 
cation, as  will  be  seen  by  the  fgllowiug 
statement.       ^  ;    -  ■■':.-       ■  ^.;: 

Cost  of  making  one  ton  of  Pig  Iron  at  the 
Calder  Works. 


1828.     CM  Air  and  Coke. 

t.  cwt.                                                                    d.  c. 

7  17i  coal  for  iusion,  at  4«.  6<2.  per  ton 8  50 

1  4    coal  fbr  blast  engine,  at  Is.  8d.  per  ton . .  48 

2  19i  crude  ore,  at  6«.  per  ton 4  25 

Expense  of  roasting,  at  10s.  per  ton. ...  40 

13    flux,  at  7».  per  ton 1  09 

Labor,  at  10».  per  ton 2  40 

General  expenae,  interest,  &c. 1  44 

I  18  76 


1833.    Air  heated  to  322°  Fahr.  and  Crude  Coal, 
t.  cwt.  d.  c. 

2   2   atSs.perton 2  52 

14    8tl*.8d 28 

8    for  heating  apparatuE>,  at  1<.  8d 16 

1   17    ore  roosted,  at  12«.  per  tun 5  33 

5*  flui 46 

Labor  reduced  in  proportion  to  incr«aiiQ 

of  yield '  1  62 

General  expense,  interest,  &c 1  01 


II  38 


The  blast  engine  employed  at  Calder 
is  made  with  two  cylinders,  one  over  the 
other,  with  one  shaft,  so  that  the  pistons 
of  both  are  attached  to  the  same  beam, 
{tige.)  The  upper  cylinder  is  fifty  inches, 
and  the  lower  cylinder  seven  feet,  in  dia- 
meter,  each  being  seven  feet  long ;  the 
stroke  of  the  pisj^on,  which  is  nine  inches 
thick,  is  seven  feet,  and  it  makes  sixteen 
strokes  a  minute. 

MONKLAND    IRON    WORKS,    NEAR  AIRDRIE. 

The  heating  apparatus  used  at  this 
establishment  is  similar  to  that  at  Calder, 
being  formed  with  two  larj^e  pipes,  and  a 
number  of  sthull  tubes,  fofnted  in  the  large 
ones,  the  relative  positions  being  changed. 

The  two  large  pipes,  a  ft,  a'  ft',  (figs. 
4  and  5,)  are  vertical,  and  framed  as 
shown  in  the  plate.  The  small  tubes, 
c'  c,  five  feet  long,  which  make  the  coni- 
munication  between  them,  are  placed  ho- 
rizontal.  This  difference  of  position,  and 
:  diminished  length  of  the  tubes,  pre- 
vent the  temperature  of  the  air  from 
being  raised  so  high  as  at  Clyde,  or 
Calder. 

At  the  time  I  visited  Monkland,  the  air 
was  heated  to  450°  Fahr.,  and  coke  was 
still  in  use  for  smelting. 

The  economy  in  fuel  and  flu.\  obtained 
at  these  works,  since  the  introduction  of 
hot  air,  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  Calder 
works,  when  the  ait  at  that  furnace  was 
heated  to  800°  Fahr.,  and  coke  still  used 
m  the  furnace. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  the 
Monkland  works  consumed  from  seven  to 
eight  tons  of  coal,  for  each  ton  of  metal ; 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  consumed 
4  tons  Qf  coal  for  smelting ;  6  cwt.  of  coal 
for  hot  air  apparatus ;  3  tons  5  cwt.  crude 
ore;  10  cwt.  flux. 

The  daily  yield  is  now  six  tons ;  the 
pressure  of  the  blast,  two  and  three  quar. 
ters  of  a  pound*  - 


Fig.  4. 
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The  metal  produced  in  the  three  works 
of  which  I  have  given  the  details,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  intended  for  the  foundry ; 
the  No.  3  iron  alone  is  made  into  bar  iron, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  sold  to  the  forges 
near  Newcastle.      '  "■  v  f;' ^•ft^'Ji 

The  pig  metal,  Nos.  1  an^  2,  though 
both  destined  for  the  foundries,  are  not 
employed  indifferently. 

The  No.  1  iron  is  principally  used  for 
castings,  which  are  to  be  worked  as  steam 
cylinders,  &.c.,  or  for  those  requiring 
great  strength.  The  No.  2  iron,  though 
easily  cut  with  a  chisel,  is  nevertheless 
harder  than  the  No.  1 ;  it  is  employed,  in 
preference,  for  cog  wheels,  and  work  re- 
quiring considerable  hardness. 

Besides  the  works  of  which  I  have 
treated,  three  others  exist  in  Scotland, 
using  the  hot  air  blast ;  the  results  obtain- 
ed in  these  establishments,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan,  being  similar  to 
those  cited,  it  appears  useless  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  them. 

IRON    WORKS    IN   THE    ENVIRONS    OF  NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

In  the  coal  basin  of  Northumberland, 
the  largest  and  richest  in  the  kingdom, 
which  furnishes  almost  all  the  fuel  used 
iu  London,  and  the  vicinity  oflhe  Thames, 
there  are  but  two  iron-works. 

1st.  The  Butterly  Iron  Works,  six 
miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  London 
road — the  other  called  the  Tyne  Iron 
Works,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  three 
miles  from  Newcastle.  This  region  does 
not  abound  in  good  iron  ore,  and  the  pro- 
prietors have  been  unable,  after  the  most 
minute  search,  to  procure  mineral  enough 
to  supply  these  two  works;  but  their  po- 
sition on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  enables 
them,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, to  draw  their  supplies  from 
Lancashire  and  Cornwall,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  obtained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  our  iron  works. 

Both  these  works  have  used  the  heated 
air  for  a  year  past. 

The  Butterly  works,  constructed  but 
three  years  since,  contain  two  furnaces 
forty-five  feet  high,  four  reverberatory 
furnaces,  and  several  cupolas ;  all  the 
iron  made  is  intended  for  castings. 

The  results  given  by  the  apparatus  for 
heating  the  air,  are  not  sufficiienfly  impor- ' 
tant  to  warrant  a  particular  description  ! 
and  plate.  The  apparatus  consi.<its  merely 
of  a  tube,  returned  five  times  upon  itself 
at  right  angles,  and  disposed  so  that  the 
cross  section  presents  five  circles,  of 
which  four  have  for  the  centres  the  angles 


of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  and  the 
fifth  the  point  where  the  two  diagonals  in- 
tersect. -  -  '   ;'      ' 

The  tubes  are  placed  horizontially,  and 
are  connected  bv  bolts  and  nuts  through 
lugs  on  the  outside. 

The  interior  diameter  of  these  pipes  is 
fourteen  inches,  and  the  metal  one  and  a 
hall  inches  thick  ;  the  length  of  the  heat- 
ed  part  is  fifty  feet,  and  the  pipe  is  placed 
in  a  rectangular  furnace,  a  little  shorter 
than  it,  so  that  the  joiitts  and  angles  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

The  expenditure  in  fuel  of  this  appara- 
tus  is  about  six  hundred  weight  to  the  ton 
of  iron  produced.  The  pressure  of  the 
air  is  one  and  a  half  pound,  being  the 
same  as  before  the  introduction  of  the  hot 
air.  The  velocity  of  the  blast  is  a  little 
less. 

The  charges  of  the  furnace  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

700  lbs.  coke,  (this  coal  gives  45  per 
cent,  of  coke  ;)  650  lb»:.  mineral  roasted, 
being  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ore, 
{minerai  houillcr,)  and  the  red  oxide  of 
iron  from  Lancashire  ;  400  lbs.  flux. 

From  the  register,  it  appears  that  there 
were  made,  in  furnace  No.  1,  July  10,  40 
charges;  July  11,  42  ditto;  Jui^2,  38 
ditto  ;  or  an  averagie  of  40.  "  ~  ^tS^^ 

Tlie  same  furnace  produced,  in*  these 
three  days,  23  tons  11  cwt.  of  metal,  or 
a  daily  average  of?  tons  17  cwL     \  . 

By  taking  this  data,  we  find  that,  to 
make  one  ton  of  iron  at  Butterly,  they 
consume  4  tons  of  coal  for  fusion  ;  6  cwt. 
coal  in  lumps  to  heat  the  air  ;  1  ton  13 
cwt.  ore  roasted  ;  1  ton  flux. 

The  quantity  of  flux  employed  is  very 
considerable,  because  it  is  much  charged 
with  water,  being  a  marly  chalk,  brought 
from  the  banks  of  tiie  Thames  by  the  coal 
ships. 

The  mixture  of  ore,  when  roasted,  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  iron. 

To  appreciate  the  saving  which  has  re- 
suited  at  the  Butterly  works,  from  the  u.se 
of  hot  air,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly 
the  consumption  for  a  ton  of  iron,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  plan.  1  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  documeirts  which 
would  furnish  this ;  but  Mr.  J.  Hunt,  the 
manager,  assured  mc  that  the  expenditure 
was  seven  tons  of  coal. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtaiticd  in  Scotland,  we  shall  find  that  the 
consumption  at  Butterly  corresponds  near- 
ly with  that  at  Calder  in  1830,  when  the 
temperatifre  of  the  air  was  raised  to  300° 
Fahr.  and  coke  was  still  burned. 

At  Newcastle,  the  price  of  coal  forbids 
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its  /use  in  the  crude  state,  because  the 
lumps,  which  are  worth  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents  the  ton,  must  be  used  ;  while 
the  slack,  at  forty  cents,  may  be  used  to 
make  coke  for  this  purpose.  It  is  never- 
theless advantageous  to  give  the  air  a 
higher  temperature. 

TYNE    IKON   WORKS. 

The  consumptions  of  material  in  this 
work,  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  me. 
t«l,  are  nearly  the  same  as  at  Hutterly ; 
but  a'A  important  ditTerence  existing  be- 
tween these  establishments  is,  that,  at  the 
Tyne  works,  a  great  portion  of  the  pig 
metal  is  made  into  malleable  iron.  This 
iron,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  al- 
most exclusively  rolled  into  boiler  plutes. 
In  the  same  furnaces,  and  with  the  same 
minerals,  the  two  kinds  of  iron  are  made 
by  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  ore 
and  coke. 

Cupolas  are  also  fed  with  heated  air  to 
great  advantage,  325  pounds  of  coke  be- 
ing sufficient  to  melt  a  ton  of  metal. 

The  furnaces  having  been  constructed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  hot  air  plan,  no 
comparisons  in  regard  to  economy  could 
be  in^ututed. 

K>VlRONSOF  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Rant  iron  works,  near  Wr«xham, 
in  Flintshire — the  Apdale,  the  Laneend, 
and  the  Silverdale  works,  near  Newcastle- 
under-Line,  Staffordshire — have  adopted 
the  hot  air  plan. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  estab. 
lishtiients  are  very  like  those  represent- 
ed at  figures  7  and  8.  At  Apdale,  pre- 
cisely the  same  apparatus  is  used,  and  ihc 
results  obtained  since  its  introduction  arc 
almost  identically  the  same  as  at  Calder, 
tbMamperature  of  the  air  being  raised  to 
eO^'or  612°  Fahr. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  formerly  six 
tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  is  now  reduced  to 
three  and  a  quarter  tons.  They  still  em- 
ploy  coke,  the  coal  being  sulphtirous. 
The  expense  of  the  heating  apparatus  is 
7  cwt.  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  flux  is  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  July,  when  I  visited 
Apdale,  only  one  furnace  was  in  blast, 
which  had  been  five  years  at  work,  but 
only  six  months  with  heated  air.  Since 
that  time,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  has  been 
from  six  to  seven  tons  per  day ;  the  iron 
produced  being  almost  all  No.  1  ;  while 
before,  the  metal  had  been  nearly  equal 
parts  of  No.  2  and  No.  3,  the  last  being 
made  into  bar  iron. 

One  work  near  Newcastle,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Furnstone,  has  abandoned  the  use 
of  the  hot  air  blast.  I  should  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this, 
had  I  learned  the  fact  in  time  to  visit  the 
works. 

(To  he  continued.) 


[Ttpm  an  Essay  of  M.  Araco  on  Ariedian  Welb.] 

Depths  of  the  most  remarkible  FotuUtUns  which  have 

been  opened  by  the  luuul  of  nutn. 

We  have  already  alluded  lo  pits  sunk  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  in  the  province 
of  ICifrtiof -fou,  Viy  which  they  hoped  to  procure  a 
supply  of  3  dt  water ;  but  as  no  water  ascended  the 
pits,  we  cannot  n\nk  them  in  the  list  of  wells  prop- 
erly so  called. 

Tb«  sevetHh  tih«et  of  waier,  found  near  Saint  Hi- 


colas-d'Aliemiont,  was  at  the  depth  of  1030  feeL— 
The  water  from  it  rose  to  the  surface.  As  it  was 
not  water,  but  coal,  that  was  sought  for,  the  works 
were  alwndoned ;  and  the  only  result  that  remain- 
ed, was  the  formation,  without  intending  it,  of  a 
copious  fountain,  whose  waters  issued  from  a  source 
more  than  1000  feet  deep. 

The  pit  recently  sunk  at  Geneva  to  the  depth  of 
682  feet,  has  not  reached  any  body  of  water  which 
has  a  tendency  to  rise. 

At  Suresne,  near  Paris,  the  residence  of  M. 
Rothschild,  the  Messrs  Flachat  have  worked  a  pit, 
previously  begun  by  M.  Mulot,  to  tlie  depth  of  663 
teet.  This  pit  has  now  penetrated  the  r.halk  to 
the  extent  of  537  feet.  The  work  has  been  sus- 
pended, when  there  is  only  60  feet  more  of  the 
chalk  formation  remaining,  upon  penetrating  which, 
there  would  be  every  prospect  of  finding  water. — 
The  desirableness  of  prosecuting  the  research  is 
most  apparent. 

The  fountain  of  Chcswick,iuthe  Duke  ofNorth- 
uml)criand'B  park,  projects  its  water  about  a  yard 
above  the  sufface  of  the  soil,  and  comes  from  the 
depth  of  58i  feet. 

The  deepest  fountain  in  tlic  department  of  Pas 
de-Calais  is  situated  between  Bethune  and  Aire. 
Its  waters  project  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
come  from  a  depth  of  461  feet. 

The  artesian  well  which  aflbrds  such  an  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  cavalry  Imrracks  of  Tours,  is  fed 
by  a  body  of"  water  which  M.  Degousee  found  at 
the  depth  259  feet.  The  water  of  another  well, 
which  was  finished  in  1834,  in  the  silk  manufacto- 
ry of  M.  Chanijwiscau,  springs  from  a  depth  of  273 
feet. 

Concerning  the  Daily  Issues  from  some  of  the  Princi- 
pial  Founttuns. 

Belidor  has  already  mentioned,  in  his  Science  dc 
I'lng^nieur,  afruntam  which  is  situated  in  the  mo- 
nasiry  of  Saint  Andi^,  a  couple  of  miles  from  Aire 
in  Artois,  the  waters  of  whicli  rise  to  the  height  of 
eleven  feet  Jibove  the  ground-floors,  and  which  fiur- 
nislies  nearly  two  tons  of  water  per  nunutc. 

The  well  which  Messrs.  Fabre  and  ,Esi>eriquet- 
tc  have  sunk,  at  Bagcs,  )ictir  to  Perpignan,  in  the 
pmperty  of  M.  Duvand,  sifpj)lies  333  gallons  per 
minute. 

The  well  which  M.  Degous6e  had  sunk  in  the 
cavalry  b;«rracks  at  Tours,  measured  at  six  feet 
above  the  gi'ound,  furnishes  235  gallons  per  mi- 
nute. , 

Of  the  many!  wells  which  exist  in  England,  the 
one  whence,  Hwcowling  to  my  knowledge,  there  i-. 
thd^npiit  tUxiodAiit  supply  of  water,  is  tliat  iu  the 
copper  manufactory  of  Merton,  in  Surrey  ;  its  issue 
amoimls  to  200  gallons  a  minute. 

The  artesian  well  of  Rivesaltes,  for  which  tlie  in 
habitants  arc  so  much  indebted  to  Messrs. Fabre  and 
Eps^riquette,  engineers,  fiu-nishes  176  gallons  in  the 
same  time. 

The  well  lately  sunk  near  to  Lillers,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas-du-Calais,  with  a  depth 
of  140  feet,  affords  a  supply  of  155  gallons  per  mi- 
nute. 

Of  Artesian  Wells  whose  waters  have  been  employed 
as  Moving  Powers. 

At  the  village  of  Gouehem,  neiir  Belhunc,  four 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  a  meadow  to  the  depth 
of  120  feet.  The  waters  which  issue  from  tliem 
are  converted  into  the  watcr-coiu-se  of  a  flour-mill, 
and  subserve  other  agricultural  processes. 

At,Saint  Pol.tlicre  is  another  mill,  the  only  mov- 
ing power  of  which  is  the  water  from  five  projecting 
fountains. 

At  Font6s,ncar  Aire,  the  waters  of  ten  such  wells 
are  made  to  turn  the  mill-stones  of  a  large  mill,  as 
also  to  blow  tlic  l)ellow8  2ind  beat  the  hanuuers  of  a 
nail  manufactory. 

At  Tours,  M.  DegrousiSe  has  excavated  a  well,  in 
the  silk  nianufactoiy  of  M.  Ch.nmpoiscau,  to  the 
depth  of  430  feet,  which  poure  287  ciiillons  of  water 
per  minute  into  the  troughs  of  a  wheel  of  twenty- 
one  feet  diameter.  This  wheel  works  tlic  looms  of 
his  manuf  iciory. 

At  Tofiling,  near  London,  the  fount  lin  of  an 
apothecary  [tuts  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter  in 
UHition,  and  this  sets  a  pump  to  work,  which  niises 
water  lo  the  top  of  a  house  three  stories  high. 
Of  the  adcantage  to  which  Industry,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, has  turned  the  IVaters  of  Fmmlains. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  need  not  dilateon  the 
benefits  these  waters  confer  on  public  health,  nor 
on  their  use  in  irrig^ition,  &c  &c.  We  shall  oiily 
point  out  their  applrcxtion  to  a  few  purposes  whidi 
arc  less  generally  known. 

Thciic  springs  have  beep  put  in  requuition  even 


in  countries  where  more  common-courses  are  not 
luifrequent.  Their  constant  and  high  tempera- 
ture permits  tliem  to  be  applied  to  the  movement 
of  m:ichinery  during  the  most  severe  winters, 
whether  it  be  directly,  when  they  are  abundant, 
or  in  other  cases,  only  as  a  means  of  washing  away 
the  ice,  which  is  apt  to  stop  the  movements  of  the 
water  wheels. 

In  Wurtemburg,  M.  Bruckman,  by  transmitting 
through  metallic  pipes,  conveniently  placed,  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  54  deg.  Fahr., 
which  is  derived  from  several  natural  springs, 
keeps  up  a  temperature  at  47  deg.,  in  various  man- 
ufattories  where  the  external  cold  lowers  the  ther- 
mometer to  zero.  This  is  a  simple  imitation  of  a 
plan  which  ha«  been  long  practised  in  the  village  of 
Claudes- Aiques,  the  results,  however,  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Greenhouses  also  are  in  existence,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  maintained  very  equally,  by  the 
effects  of  the  constant  circulat  ion  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  water,  derived  from  these  sources. 

During  heavy  rains,  the  work  of  paper-mills  is 
often  interrupted,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the 
water.  These  forced  stoppages  come  to  an  end, 
when  the  constant  limpid  .supply  of  a  projecting 
fountain  can  be  employed. 

In  some  localities  the  invariable  pure  waters  of 
a  steady  temperature,  proceeding  from  these 
springs,  have  been  the  means  of  establishing  very 
lucrative  artificial  cres.s-plots.  The  beautiful  growth 
of'cresses  in  those  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivulets 
where  the  natural  springs  existed,  has  suggested 
this  application.  It  is  positively  stated  that  the  ar- 
tificial cress  plots  of  Erfurt  yield  not  less  than  12,- 
OOM.  per  annuim 

The  very  fine  lint  which  is  intended  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cambric,  lawn,  lace,  &C  is  steeped  in 
the  Department  du  Nord,  witli  very  particular 
care.  In  a  single  Commune,  between  Douai  and 
Valenciennes,  tliere  are  ten  or  a  dozen  ratting- 
pools,  which  are  fed  entirely  by  water  from  a  pro- 
jecting fountaiiL  It  has  been  thought  that  the  pu- 
rity of  these  waters,  and  the  invariability  of  their 
temjjerature,  by  accelerating  the  gum-rseins,  pre- 
serve the  valuable  qualities  of  the  filaments  of  the 
lint  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

In  fish  ponds,  the  fisli  are  apt  to  die  during  the 
winter,  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  in  sum- 
mer from  the  heat.  By  turning  the  invariably  tem- 
perate waters  of  an  abundant  artesian  well  into 
them,  the  extreme  variations  which  the  seasons  in- 
'It'cc  aie  prevented*  This  experiment  it  is  said, 
lias  enticely  suooeeded  in  thcjMnd&of  St.  Gratien, 
near^  MontmorcBcL  -, 

Sometimes  Pits  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  transmit- 
ting into  the  interior  of  the  earth,   water,  retained 
at  the  surface  by  strata  of  impermeable  clay  or 
stone,  and  thereby  reJideringeoAensiae  districts  mere 
morasses,  unfit  for  cultivation. 
The  pits  by  which  descend  into  the  interior  of 
the  earth  those  quantities  of  water  which,  without 
this  expedient,  rein;un  on  the  surface,  may  be  called 
negative  artesian  weUs.    Necessity,  the  mother  of 
of  so  many  important  inventions,  early  suggested 
to  mankind  tlie  idea  of  imitating  nature  in  this 
point. 

The  plain  of  Faluns,  near  Marseilles,  used  to  b 

a  great  morass.  It  appeared  impossible  lo  drain  it 
by  the  help  of  tlie  common  surface  channels.  King 
Ren^,  however,  caused  a  great  number  of  pits  or 
drain-wells  to  be  sunk,  which  are  known  in  the 
Provcnfal  language  by  tiie  name  of  emhugs  (fuiw 
nels.)*  These  pits  transmitted,  and  now  transmnf 
in  the  permeable  strata  situated  at  a  certain  depth, 
those  waters  which  made  the  whole  country  a  bar- 
ren waste.  It  is  positively  stated  that  it  is  the  wa- 
ters taken  down  by  these  embugs  of  Paluns, 
whi(  h,  after  a  subterranean  course,  form  the  pro- 
jcctiag  fountains  of  the  port  of  Mion,  near  to 
Cassis. 

The  river  Orbc,  in  tlie  Jura,  which  descends 
from  the  lake  of  the  RoH.sses,  conveys  into  lake 
Joux  much  n  >  ,  water  than  evaporation  removes 
fmin  iL  This  latter  lake,  whence  there  issues  no 
river,  preserves,  notwitlistanding,  a  stated  eleva- 
tion which  is  nearly  uniform.  "It  is,"  says  Saus- 
siu"j»,  *'  because  nature  has  provided  for  these  •wa- 
tei-s  subterraiieau  issues,  by  which  they  arc  engulf- 
ed and  di&ippcar.     *     ♦     ♦     *     As  it  is  of  the 


rs» 


*  It  is  the  pi-operty  of  absorbing,  of  drinking  up 
the  BurfaoB  waters,  possessed  by  certain  natural 
and  artifir.ial  openings,  which  has  given  the  names 
of  boit-totit,  of^  beioirs  or  boitards,  to  these  drain* 
welk  iu  certain  di«tjr»cUi. 
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greatest  consequence  for  llie  inhabitants  of  tliis  val- 
ley to  preserve  these  natural  drains,  without  whicli 
tli^ir  arable  lands  and  their  habiUitions  would  be 
immediately  overflowed,  tliey  preserve  them  with 
the  greatest  possible  care  ;  and  when  they  perceive 
that  they  do  not  take  off  the  wat«r  with  sufficient 
velocity,  tf^ey  themselves  open  nno  ones.  For  this 
purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sink  a  pit  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  having  a  diameter  of  about  10  feet, 
in  the  thm  and  vertical  strata,  the  summits  of  which 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  name  uf  entonnoirs 
(funnels)  is  o;iven  to  these  pits.  ♦  ♦  *  *  It 
is,"  adds  Sawssure,  "  the  waters  absorbed  by  all 
these  entonnoirs,  tliat  are  observed  to  rise  from  the 
earth,  and  form  a  large  spring,  which  is  also  called 
Orbe,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  below  tha  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake."  In  this  passage  of  two 
miles,  the  absorbed  waters  flescend  680  feet. 

A  manufacturer  of  potato  starch  at  Villetaneusr, 
a  small  villsige  about  three  miles  from  St.  Denis,  in 
the  winter  1S32-3,  by  means  of  a  pit  sunk  to  tlie 
depth  of  certain  absorbing  stratified  beds,  got  rid 
of  not  less  than  16,000  gallons  of  impure  water  per 
day,  "he  stench  from  which  had  given  rise  to  seri- 
ous complaints,  which  probably  would  have  com- 
/  pelled  him  to  give  up  his  establishment.  After  six 
months  of  daily  absorption,  nothing  was  fpund  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  except  sand,  and  this  has  been 
uniformly  the  case  from  the  first. 

hfluenee  of  Comets. — "  One  of  the  most  common 
eflfects  attributed  to  these  bodies  is,  an  influence 
over  the  temperature  of  our  seasons.  It  would  be 
easy  to  expose  such  an  error,  by  showing  upon 
general  physical  principles,  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  a  comet  should  produee  such  an  in- 
fluence ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to 
refute  it  by  showing  that  it  is  not  in  conformity 
with  observed  facts.  M.  Arago  has  given  a  table, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  in  one  column  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  at  Paris  for  every  year, 
from  1735  to  1801  inclusive;  and  in  juxta-position 
with  these  he  has  stated  the  number  of  comets 
which  appeared,  with  their  magnitude  and  general 
appearance.  The  result  is,  that  no  coincidence 
whatever,  is  observable  between  tlie  temperatures 
or  the  nuniber  or  appearance  of  the  comfels.  For 
example,  in  1737,  although  two  comeLs  appeared, 
the  mean  temperature  WEis  inferior  to  that  of  tlie 
preceding  years,  during  which  no  comet  appeared. 
The  year  1765,  in  which  no  comet  appeared,  was 
hotter  than  the  year  1766,  when  two  comets  ap- 
{leared  ;  the  year  1775,  when  no  comet  appeared, 
wtts  hotter  than  the  year  1780,  whidi  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  two  comets*-***  the  tfem^r- 
atUTB  was  still  k>wer  in  1785,  in  ^vjiich  two  comets 
appeared ;  while  on  the  other  h«iid  the  temperature 
of  the  year  1781  was  greater,  whidh  was  likewise 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  two  comets. 

"  This  question,  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  temjxirature  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
ets, has  been  completely  sifted  by  M.  Arago.  He 
has  given  not  only  the  general  temperatures  but 
also  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  greatest  coW— of  the 
years  in  which  the  Seine  has  been  fhwen  over, 
and  also  of  the  years  of  the  greatest  heat— and  lie 
has  shown  tliat  the  corresponding  appearances  of 
comets  have  been  varied  without  any  connexion 
whatever  with  these  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

"  We  should  have  hoped  that  the  absurd  influ- 
ences attributed  to  comets  would,  at  least  in  our 
times.  Lave  been  confined  to  physical  effects,  in 
vehich  the  excuse  of  ignorance  migitt.  be  pleaded 
with  a  less  sense  of  humihation.  But  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  within  a  few  years  persons  could  be 
found  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  hold- 
ing some  htenuy  and  professional  station— and  in 
pur  own  country  too— who  could  attribute  to  the 
mlluence  of  comets  every  prevalent  disease,  local 
or  general,  by  which,  since  the  commencement  of 
«i•^^  u^'^'*"  '^^  ^°^  ^^  human  race  only  was  af- 
flicted, but  even  die  lower  species  of  animals  ? 

1  ne  splendid  comet  of  181 1  was,  on  the  conti- 
nent, considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fine 
vmuige  of  dial  year,  and  the  produce  was  disUn- 
gmshed  as  the  wuie  of  the  comet.  But  with  us  still 
more  extraordinary  effects  wer«  ascribed  to  that 
comet.  Inthe  «Ge..Ueman's  Magazine' for  1818, 
we  were  told  that  its  influence  produced  a  miW 
winter,  a  moist  sprm-  and  a  cold  summer:  that 
of Xl^.r^  -sufficient  sunshine  to  ripen  the  fruits 
Jtil^fn^n  '  'hat,'M:vertheles8(suchwasthecom- 
!imo  i^  •'^L-V^^-^^^^^^   ^'^  abnnHant,  *nd 

that  wasps  rarely  appeared,  ani/U4t  becm  bUnd, 


and  died  early  in  the  season ;  that,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  numerous  instances  occurred  of 
women  bearing  twins,  and  it  even  happened,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  toife  of  a  shoemaker  in  fVlntechap- 
el  had  four  children  at  a  birth! 

So  recently  as  t{ie  year  1829,  a  work  apjicared 
upon  epidemic  diseases,  by  Air.  Forster,  an  En- 
glish practioner,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that,  since 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  unhealthy  periods  have 
been  precisely  those  in  which  some  great  comet 
appeared  ;  tliat  such  appearances  were  accompa- 
nied by  eeu-thquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  at- 
mospheric commotions,  while  no  conaat  has  been 
observed  during  healthy  periods.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  the  influences  formerly  attributed  to 
comeU,  Mr.  Forster,  says  M.  Arago,  has  so  ex- 
tended, in  his  learned  catalogue,  the  circle  of  im- 
puted cometary  influences,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  phenomenon  which  he  does  not  lay  to  their 
charge.  Hoi  seasons  and  cnld,  tempests,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  hail,  rain,  and  snow, 
floods  and  droughts,  famines,  cimids  of  midges  and 
locusts,  the  plague,  dysentary,tlie  influciiza,  are  all 
duly  registered  by  Mr.  Forster  ;  and  e«ch  afflic- 
tion is  assigned  to  its  comet,  wh;U«ver  kingdom, 
city  or  village,  the  famine,  pestilence,  or  other  visi- 
tation, may  have  ravaged.  In  making  tlius,  from 
year  to  year,  a  complete  uiventary  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  k)wer  world,  who  would  not  have 
foreseen  the  impossibility  of  any  comet  approach- 
ing the  earth,  without  finding  some  nmion  of  its 
inhabitants  suffering  under  some  affliction  ;  and 
who  would  not  have  granted  at  once,  what  Lu- 
bienietski  has  written  a  large  work  to  prove,  that 
there  never  was  a  disiister  without  a  comet,  nor  a 
comet  without  a  disaster  ! 

"  Nevertheless,  even  the  credulity  and  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Forster  were,  m  one  or  two  cases,  at  fault, 
to  discover  corresponding  afflictions  for  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  comets ; — that  of  the  yciir  1680, 
for  examjfle,  which  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  limes,  but  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  approached  ne;iresl  to  the  earth.  The  ut- 
most delinquency  with  which  he  can  charge  this 
comet,  was  that  of  '  producing  a  cold  winter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry  and  warm  summer,  and  of  causing 
meteors  in  Germany.'  To  the  cornet  of  1665,  he 
ascribes  the  great  plague  of  London  ;  but  he  does 
not  favor  us  with  any  reason  why  Ekiinburgh,  Dul>- 
lin,  and  Paris,  not  to  mention  varii>us  English  towns 
and  villages,  were  spared  from  its  malign  influence. 
The  crowning  absurdity,  however,  is  the  effect  im- 
puted to  the  comet  of  166S.  It  appears,  according 
U)  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  pcetnoe  •f^hwHiody  lade 
all  the  cats  of  Westphalia  sick  !'  ^ 


Locomotive  Faculty  of  Plants. — If  a  wet  sponge 
be  pLiced  near  a  cucumber  which  is  growing  in  a 
particular  direction,  it  will  change  this  direction 
and  grow  towards  the  sponge.  A  plane-tree, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  directed  its  roou 
down  the  side  till  they  reached  the  ground,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  re<{uisitc 
nourishment  of  which  it  was  deprived  in  its  elevat- 
ed situation.  Thus  plants  appear,  like  wise  and 
intelligent  agents,  to  move  towards  their  good,  and 
to  turn  aside  from  those  soils  that  arc  cidicr 
injurious  or  afford  but  a  scanty  nutriment. — 
[Analyst.] 


A  nffWspaper  is  a  voice  that  will  be  heard ;  fi)r,  if 
it  fail  in  its  desperate  effort  to  have  its  own  way, 
and  produce  a  desired  effect,  it  gives  up  attempting 
to  make  the  mountain  cxmie  to  it,  and  very  wisely 
sides  with  the  collected  mass.  It  is  the  mirror  of 
public  opinion ;  not  the  original  or  fundamental 
creator,  but  the  mmiificent  distributor.  You  may 
be  heartily  sick  of  politics,  cxinunerce,  and  tlie  rest 
of  the  perverse  present;  but  the  newspaper daiins 
your  eartis  its  prey,  and  remorselessly  pursues 
you  for  ever.  I>irt  away  by  the  mail  to  escape 
from  some  detested  news  of  Bourbon  or  St.  Nidio- 
las,  and  take  shipping  at  the  Land's-end,  "the  f«- 
per"  goes  with  yon ;  hide  yourself  wham  you  will. 
It  finds  you  out ;  it  is  the  bellman  of  your  social 
existence,  your  shadow,  your  familiar ;  in  short, 
there  is  no  evading  iu  The  first  house  we  set  our 
foot  in,  on  arriving  in  Mexino  in  1825 — a  time  of 
war,  trouble,  and  yeHow  fever,  and  before  specu- 
lators and  travellers  had  ventured  their  Uvea  and 
fortunes  to  work  mines,  or  write  a  book-'-there  sat 
the  Vice-Consul's  clerk.  Wowing  swift  clouds  firom 
a  rauch-excited  cigar,  behind  a  copy  o£  the  incor- 
rigihls  QBinip»e»cnt  Times  aewspaper  !— [Exan- 
iae.J 


The  receipts  for  tolls  on  the  New  York  canab 
during  30 days  ending  14th  inst.  amounted  to  fS4€,- 
60-2  ;  being  $51,580  more  than  ImmI  been  received 
jwior  to  Uic.;ame  date  hist  year. 

The  slock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  which  has  been  for  some  time  past  stea- 
dily reawering  from  its  depression,  was  yesterday 
sold  at  its  par  price  o*  $75  per  shair.  Some  salev 
ai-c  said  to  have  been  made  at  somewhat  higher 
prices.  There  arc  varivius  causes  for  this  advance, 
among  which  we  may  briefly  mention  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Slate  of  two  milUons,  for  the  «5om- 
pletion  of  the  canal  to  CumbnlMid— -a  work  with 
which  the  railroad  is  now  connected  at  two  pointa^ 
and  will  soon  be  at  a  third ;  the  near  coinpieiionof 
the  Wjushington  railroad,  from  the  operations  of 
whicli  a  handsome  revenue  is  anticipated,  and  the 
completion,  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  Win- 
chester Railroiid,  forming  an  extension  of  the  Ohio 
road  from  Harper's  Kerry  thirty  miles  into  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia.  Tlie  luiderstanding,  also,  that 
transfer  books  are  about  to  l»c  opened  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  has  likewise  contributed 
to  enhance  its  value. — (BalL  Am.  of  May  16.J 

Preparations  are  makng  at  Brussels  for  opening 
the  railroad  from  that  city  to  Malincs  on  May  1. — 
This  is  the  first  j>art  of  the  line  which  is  to  run  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  It  is  said  that 
there  arc  to  be  three  stcam-cirriages  differently  la- 
den. Tiie  first,  which  is  called  La  Flcche,  will  con- 
taiM  the  engineers  and  oilier  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  forming  the  n»ad,  and  whicli  will  per- 
form the  pas.sage  in  seventeen  minutes.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  Stephenson,  impelling  wagons 
filled  with  the  Ministers,  deputations  from  the  Se- 
nate aiid  Chambei-  of  Representatives,  and  other 
officers  of  State ;  and  in  which  will  also  be  seated 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  English  engineer,  under  whose 
direction  the  railroad  has  been  formed.  Tlie  third 
convoy  of  wsigons  will  contain  several  hundred* 
of  persons,  drawn  by  an  engine  c;dlcd  the  Elh> 
pham. 

Steamboat  Improvements. — It  is  s.iid  in  a  Ham- 
burgh Paper,  that  Lord  Cochnine's  scheme  forpro- 
jiclling  vessels  by  quifksilvcr,instead  of steam,i8 ob- 
jected to,  at  Su  fctersbui^h,  on  scientific  grounds. 
It  is  asserted,  that,  if  tlie  plan  were  proved  to  Im 
iidvanUigeous,  in  a  mccbuiical  point  of  view,  j^ 
would  still  be  impracticable.  In  support  of  thi» 
opinion,  it  is  remarked,  that  no  pist<»n  of  a  gteaoi 
engine  is  so  exactly  fitted  b»  its  cylinder^ aaAMM^ 
vent  the  passage  of  steam,  and  that  everyltfliwt- 
ting  matter  which  might  be  applied,  would,  in  the 
heat  of  the  boiling  mercury,  at  600  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  be  partly  evaporated,  {tartly  carbonW 
zetl.  Moreover,  no  Uibncxting  substance  exists 
which  is  ciifKible  of  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  vajKir,  audits  ascent,  from  quicksilver,  would 
l)e  greattT  thiui  the  ascent  of  steam.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  vessel  would,  therefore,  be  completely 
loaded  with  ineVcuratl  elfluvia^  and  thus  rendered 
highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  tlic  crew  and  the 
passengers. 

The  re-construction  of  Alliens  progreases.  The 
first  plan,  which  reserved  half  the  old  city  for  the 
purposes  of  excavation,  and  kept  it  free  from  the 
building  of  houses,  h.is  Viccn  abandoned,  as  ruinous 
to  the  dieady  loo  much  distressed  inhabitants.--' 
Liberty  luus  been  granted  to  build  every  wheir  : 
2000  nouses  are  already  stiiniling,  and  200  more 
are  in  progress ;  whilst  in  1832  they  amounted  to 
not  more  than  700  or  800. 


Demand   for   Cocoons. — Judj^ing'  from 
appearances,  the  demand   for  cocoons  and 
reeled  silk,  the  coming  season,  will  exceed 
the  supply   iu  a  thousand  fold.     The  silk 
manufactories  in   Dedham,  Mansfield,  and 
this  city,  are  depending  principally  upon  the 
new  crop  for  the  raw  material.     Th*  last 
year's  crop  is  already  exhausted,  and  w» 
understand  that  scarcely  a  bale  of  foretg a 
silk  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  cities. 
Those,  therefore,  wlio  raise  a  crop  this  aea.  - 
son  may  depend  on  its  being  sooghi  for  by 
the  manufacturers  and  at «  very  liberal  pricSk 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  cODia|MMt 
$4  a  bushel.     Such  persona,  tberaoreTai^^ 
have  foliage,  will  do  well  ti^aiake  cocoons/ 
if  they  are  not  prepared  for  reeling. — [N.  E. 
Farner.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES 

Tmb  Siege  of  Vienna  ;  from  the  German  of 
Mde.  Pichukr.  Philadelphia,  Kei  &  Biddle. — 
We  have  not  hdd  leiwre  to  look  into  this  volume, 
— and  only  mention  it  now  amoiig  the  new  publica- 
tion::, lest  it  should  passawiiy  without  any  review. 

OvTRE-MER,  a  pilgrimage  beyond  the  sea:  2 
volei  12mo.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. — 
The  rambling,  agreeable,  scholarlike,  meditations, 
comprised  in  these  two  handsomely   printed   vol- 

tunes,  appeared  originally  in  numbers,  and  have 
been  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  »)ur  columns. — 
Collected  together,  they  make  two  volumes  of 
agreeable  reading  ;  they  are  full  of  a  gentle  spirit 
and  gentle  influences. 

HiSTORT     OP     THE      REFORMED       ReLIGION      IN 

France  :  by  the  Rev.  E.  Smedlet,  M.  A.  3  vols, 
making  vols,  vii,  viii,  and  ix,  of  the  Theological 
Library,  publislied  by  Harper  &  Brothers. — It 
is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  the  history  of 
religion,  in  all  countries,  is  a  histoi-y  of  persecu- 
tions, blood,  and  crime.  The  religion  of  the  gos- 
pel, has  not  escaped  its  full  share  of  Uiese  accom- 
paniments of  human  infirmity,  and  headlong  pits- 
sions.  Nor  has  any  sect,  by  which  its  precepts  of 
"  peace  an  earth,  and  giKxl  will  to  men,"  have  been 
pre<iched,  been  alu^ether  free  from  the  fierce  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  oppression. 

In  France,  especially,  the  Reformed  religion  has 
from  tlie  beginning,  struggled  against  fire  and 
sword;  against  relentless  power,  exercised  with 
all  the  cold  atrocity  of  combined  religious  and  po- 
litical fanaticism — and  to  this  day  even — under  the 
rule  of  a  citizen  king,  and  popular  institutions,  it  is 
not  on  a  level  in  consideration  or  influence,  with 
Uie  Catholic  faith. 

•■  The  history  which  Mr.  Smedley  has  written,  ap 
pears  to  us,  elaborate,  full  of  research,  not  partial, 
and  conveyed  in  a  very  pleasiiig  style.  We  make  at 
riUidoui,an  extract  from  vol.  1.  It  relates  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  the  Prince  of  Con<l^,  the  Hu- 
'jpienol leader,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jarnac 
',  '  It  was  nottiH  the  following  March  that  any  de- 
aiiive  military  operation  took  place,  and  the  two 
armirs  then  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cliarente. — 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  largely  reinforced, 
and,  aware  that  Con'l6  was  awaiting  a  power- 
ful detachment  of  German  auxiliaries,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  its  arrival  by  an  immediate 
attack.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Charenle  should  ba  passed ;  but  of  its  two  bridges, 
one  at  Jarnac  was  in  {wssession  of  the  Huguenots ; 
the  other  at  Chateatuieuf  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed. The  remains  of  the  latter,  however,  be- 
ing inadequately  guanled,  were  repaired  during 
Uie  night,  and  crossed  by  the  royalists  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 3th  of  March,  before  the  admiral,  who 
«!«>mmandcd  the  Huguenot  vanguard,  could  assem- 
ble liis  division,  which  were  scjittercd  widely  over 
tlie  neighborhootl.  His  intention,  when  he  learned 
the  advance  of  the  royalists,  was  to  fall  biick  on 
the  village  of  Biissac;  but  tlie  tardy  movements  of 
some  of  his  corps  brought  on  a  skirmish  with  his 
rear,  which  soon  increas«l  to  a  general  battle. — 
R-issaC  wiis  stoutly  defended ;  but  the  royalists, 
who  at  first  were  driven  back  with  much  loss,  at 
lengtli  carried  and  maintained  it.  When  this  re- 
verse wjis  announced  to  Cond*,  who  being  posted 
at  some  short  distance  had  not  liitherto  been  engag- 
ed, the  brave  prince  was  ill-<:ircumsianced  to  aJlord 
assistmce.  In  consequence  of  some  previous  hurt, 
■  he  bid  entered  the  field  with  his  arm  suj>ported  in 
a  sling,  and  iis  he  rodealon^  his  lines,  a  severe  kick 
from  a  mettlesome  horse  lx;longing  io  the  Comte 
de  la  Rochefoucault  shattered  one  of  his  legs  in  his 
b>ot.  Concealing  all  .sense  of  pjiin,  and  without 
changing  the  casines-s  of  his  tone  and  manner,  he 
took  this  opjiortunity  of  inculcating  a  ntilitnry  Ic- 
" Gentlemen,'^  h«  said,  "bear  in  mind'  tLit 


ion. 


^iflery  horses  do  mor«  harm  than  good  in  action  ; 

FHW  that  itis  but  a  silly  vanity  to  pique  ourselves 

.)#)  their  management,  and  so  to  distract  that  at- 


tention which  ought  to  be  directed  altogether  on 
the  enemy — you  may  here  see  an  unhicky  proof 
of  my  doctrine,  wluch  however  will  not  hinder 
nic  from  fighting."  Then  waving  his  sword, 
he  added,  with  greater  fervor,  "  Nobles  of 
France,  know  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  with 
a  broken  leg  and  his  arm  in  a  soirf  has  yet 
courage  to  give  battle."  After  these  words  he 
rode  briskly  to  the  admiral's  assistance ;  and 
charging  with  scarcely  three  hundred  men  at 
arms,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  opposed  to 
the  main  body  of  the  royalists.  Surromided,  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  himself  disabled  by 
his  recent  hurts,  he  beckoned  two  gentlemen  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  recognised  :  and  having  surren- 
dered his  sword  and  received  their  faith  for  his  se- 
curity, he  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  seated 
under  a  tree.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  a  Gascon  gentleman  and 
captaia  of  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
rode  up  to  the  group,  and  asked  who  wag  the  pris- 
oner? Upon  hearing  that  it  was  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "Sdeath, 
kill  him,  kill  him !"  and  approaching  closely  be- 
hind hiti  iKtck,  discharged  a  pistol  through  his  head, 
by  which  he  was  instantly  despatched. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
most  atrocious  and  cold-blooded  murder  would  ne- 
ver have  been  perjietrated  had  it  not  been  well 
known  that  it  woiUd  bo  approved  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  Young  as  was  that  prince  (he  had  scarce- 
ly yet  attained  his  ei^hteentn  year),  the  seeds  of 
those  evil  passions  wluch  afterwards  rendered  him 
the  most  detestable  of  his  odious  race,  had  already 
struck  deep  root  in  his  bosom,  and  one  among  the 
most  proline  of  them  was  revenge.  He  was  jeal- 
ous of  Condi's  popular  qualities,  and  apprehensive 
of  his  rivalry.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  even  af- 
ter rejecting  the  improbable  details  preserved  by 
Brantome,  that  he  had  found  in  him  a  competitor 
for  the  highest  inililary  command ;  and  we  may 
attach  full  credit  to  another  portion  of  that  garru- 
lous anecdote-monger's  narrative,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou  had  con- 
sented to  peace  solely  for  the  purpose  of  entrap- 
Eing  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  whom  ne  hated  with  a 
atrcd  to  describe  which  the  English  language  has 
not  an  expression  sufficiently  strong,  although  we 
should  say  even  unto  death.  "  It  was  not  likely  to 
be  otlienvisc,"  continues  Brantome,  remarking  on 
the  savage  and  treacherous  conduct  of  Montes- 
quieu, "  for  the  prince,  as  I  well  knew,  had  been 
recommended  to  many  of  the  favorites  of  Monsieur, 
on  account  of  the  hatred  borne  against  him  from 
the  day  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  assuredly 


j  there  is  n«tt)ii)g  which  a  great  man  abominates  so 
Viuch  as  anotlier  great  man  who  is  eijiial  -  unless 
it  be  one  who  is  not  so,  and  who  yet  endeavors  to 
raise  himself  to  equality." 

The  ungenerous  treiitmcnt  which  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  prince  received,  corroborates  the  suspi- 
cion tlmt  his  assassination  may  be  ultimately  char- 
ged on  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  "Monsieur,"  says 
Brantome  again,  "  was  not  at  all  displeased,  but 
overjoyed,  and  wished  to  see  his  enemy's  body  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  battle.  More  out  of  in- 
sult tlian  for  any  other  other  reason,  it  was  thrown 
across  an  old  she  ass  shat  happened  to  be  at  hand  ; 
carried  to  Jarnac  with  the  legs  and  arms  dangling 
on  either  side  of  the  beast,  and  placed  in  a  lower 
room  under  the  chamber  then  occupied  by  the  duke, 
and  on  tlie  day  before  by  the  prince  himself." — 
After  having  been  thus  brutally  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  whole  army,  the  body  was  in  the 
end  delivered  to  Condi's  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
ofLongueville,  and  buried  by  the  Prince  of  Be;irne 
at  VendAme. 

The  next  extract  illustrates  very  strikingly  the 
remark,  made  above,  of  the  atrocious  nature  of 
fanaticism.  Here  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
king  of  France  Charles  IX,  and  the  Pope,  are  seen 
exciting  each  other's  zeal,  to  exterminate  without 
remorse,  and  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake,  of 
religion,  millions  of  their  Christian  fellow  crea- 
tures. "    .  '" 

TSc  exultation  of  the  youthfiil  conquerer  Uras 
boundless ;  and  but  for  the  discreet  suggestion  of 
one  of  his  confidential  officers,  tliat  he  would  tlius 
accredit  the  rumor  which  imputed  Cond«'s  de.tth 
to  hjs  express  orders,  he  would  have  ei-eoted  a  ciiap> 
el  to  nuirk  the  spot  on  which  the  prince  had  fiiUei^ 
Wlien  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  was  convey-  , 
ed  to  Metz,  the  temporary  residence  of  tlie  court, 
great  joy  was  manife9t«d  also  io  that  city.    On 


the  arrival  of  the  courier  at  mklnight,  Charles 
arose  from  liis  couch  to  receive  him,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  cathedral  to  celebrate  a  Te  Dt- 
um.  He  then  appointed  a  solemn  service  of  thanks- 
giving throughout  the  kingdom ;  notified  his  suc- 
cess to  all  the  crowned  heads  his  allies  ;  and  laid 
the  captured  standards  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. — 
Pius  V.  was  loud  in  his  acknowledgments,  and 
addressed  letters  of  congratulation  in  return  to  the 
cliief  personages  of  the  French  court.  "  When  I 
received  your  most  welcome  messenger,  my  be- 
loved son,"  were  his  words  to  the  king, "  announ- 
cing the  victory  gained  by  God's  assistance  over 
his  enemies  and  those  of  the  church,  your  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  and  tlie  death  of  tlie  source  of  all 
these  troubles  and  seditions,  the  leader  of  the  here- 
tic army ;  raising  my  hands  to  Heaven,  I  gave 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  with  all  loliness  of  heart, 
for  tliat  He  had  vouclisafed  you  i^uccess,  and  had 


fraciously  poured 
lis 


loving  kindness. 


out  upon  us  also  the  riches  of 
But  in  proportion  as  God 
has  delt  thus  mercifully,  so  ought  you  with  great- 
er diligence  and  strenuousncss  to  employ  this  op- 
portunity, that  you  may  follow  up  and  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  enemy;  that  you  meiy  utterly  ex- 
terpate  aU  the  roots,  and  even  the  offsets  from  the 
roots,  of  that  so  great  and  so  confirmed  an  eWI. — 
If  indeed  they  be  not  altogether  eradicated,  they 
will  spring  up  again  in  quarters  the  least  cxpeci.- 
ed.  As  nas  often  occurred  before."  Then,  especially 
recommending  the  military  occupation  of  Navarre, 
he  ureed  Charles  by  the  strongest  exhcwtations  to 
take  from  the  common  enemy  all  power  of  rising 
again.  "  This,"  he  said," will  be  best  compassed, 
if  you  determine  that  no  respect  for  human  things 
or  persons  shall  temptyou  to  spare  the  foes  of 
God,  by  whom  neither  Grod  nor  yourself  has  ever 
yet  been  spared.  You  have  indeed  no  other 
means  of  appeasing  God,  except  by  avenging 
most  severely  and  with  due  punishment  the  inju- 
ries which  He  has  endured  from  the  most  wicked 
of  mankindf"  and  to  that  eflfect  the  example  of 
Saul  and  the  Amalekites  wjis  then  propounded 
and  applied.  Similar  incitements  to  persecution 
were  repeated  in  a  second  latter,  written  about  a 
fortnight  afterward,  in  which  the  kingwas  assured 
that  tranquillity  could  be  obtained  foryPrance  by  no 
other  means  than  by  insisting  on  unity  of  religious 
faith,  "  To  procure  that  unity,  under  God's  as- 
sistance, it  is  requisite  that  your '  majesty  should 
proceed  against  God's  enemies  and  your  own,  by 
just  pains  and  penalties,  exercising  with  severity 
the  fullest  rigor  of  the  law.  For  if  any  motives 
should  induce  you  (which  we  are  far,  however, 
from  suspecting)  to  delay  pursuit  and  vengeance,in 
those  matters  which  give  offence  to  God,  you  will 
^serred^i  BTOVQJkc  His  )oDg  sufierii\g  to  anger. — 
It  is  your  Aity  to  be  deaf  to  every  prayer,  to  re- 
ject every  claim  of  consanguinity  and  kindred, 
to  manifest  ydurself  inexorable  to  every  voice 
which  may  dare  Io  petition  for  the  most  impious  of 
men  ;  and  to  that  holy  task,  as  it  becomes  our  pas- 
toral office  and  our  paternal  affection,  well  know- 
ing that  you  are  inclined  to  undertake  it,  we  nev- 
ertheless think  it  fitting  to  stimulate  you  by  this 
fatherly  admonition." 

Duplicates  of  these  slaughter-breathing  letters, 
with  a  few  necessary  variations  of  address,  were 
at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  Catherine ;  and  a 
hint  was  added  that  tlie  Pope  had  heard  of  appli- 
cations for  the  release  of  some  of  the  heretic  pris- 
oners without  punishment ;  a  rumor  which  he 
confidentally  trusted  the  queen  would  be  able  to 
contradict.  To  Uie  Duke  of  Anjou,  Pius  wrote  in 
terms  of  high  compliment  on  his  brilliant  success 
in  so  eai-ly  youth ;  urging  him  to  follow  up  his 
victory  with  activity,  and  to  exh9rt  his  royal  bro- 
ther to  administer  punishment  unsparingly.  But 
tlie  pontiff's  chief  expressions  of  confidence  and 
attachment  were  reserved  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine :  "  If  there  be  any  one,"  he  said,  "  of  those 
numerous  illustrious  Catholics  by  God's  grace  ex- 
isting in  France,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  more 
heartily  than  another  on  this  seasonable  victory, 
surely  you  axe  that  person  to  whom  we  would  pe- 
culieu-ly  manifest  our  paternal  sympathy.  Not 
only  because  you  are  endowed  with-smgiilar  piety 
towards  God,  and  are  so  deeply  imbued  with  af- 
fection for  the  Catholic  faith,  that  no  one  is*  likely 
to  feel  greater  present  joy,  but  because  we  know 
also  tlwt  tlirough  Go<l's  assistance,  it  is  mainly  to 
your  discreet  couascl;;  and  wi.se  .sn^estions  that 
the  Christian  commonwealtli  of  your  kingdom  i^ 
indebted  for  its  prosperity."  The  remainder  of  the 
letter  enjoins  the  cardinal,  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that 
which  Piui  displayed  elsewhere,  to  exert  every  eo' 
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crgy  which  he  possessed-  for  the  suppression  of 
any  inclination  lo  mercy  which  mignt  chance  to 
arise  in  the  young  king's  bosom. 

The  TWO  Friends.  A  Novel,  by  Uie  Coun- 
tess OF  Blessington.  2  vols.  Pliilaiieiphia. — 
Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — While  recording  the 
conversations  of,  and  yet  instinct  with  some  of  the 
inspiration  derived  from  long  residence  with,  Lord 
Byron,  this  titled  lady  wrote  attractively — if  not 
always  witli  tlie  spirit  of  truth.  Bitt  in  this  novel, 
we  see  nothing  to  commend,  it  is  the  slip-slop  of 
high  life,  and  low  morals. 

Spiritual  Despotism,  by  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiagrft :  1  vol.  New 
York,  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co. — This  is  a  striking 
volume,  at  this  period  of  time,  for  one  of  its  clitef 
aims  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  opinion  in 
England,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment. 
To  ficcomplish  this  object,  much  learning  and  re 
search — ability  of  argument,  and  moderatioa  in 
slating  it,  are  employed.  <    •>. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  by  Fran- 
cis Wailand,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1  vol.  : 
New- York,  Cooke  &  Co. — The  use  of  Paley  as  a 
text  book,  and  dissent  from  many  of  his  doctrines, 
enjbodied  at  first  in  the  form  of  objections  orally 
made,  and  then  in  the  views  committed  to  writing 
with  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Paley, 
President  Wmjland  desired  to  imbne  his  students, 
— led  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  : — a  desire 
and  hope,  that  what  was  found  acceptable  and  in- 
structive to  his  classes,  may  advance  the  general 
cause  of  moral  scieoce,  indocp  the  author  to  pub- 
lish it. 


■_.'•=  »«> 


It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  and  profound  ability, 
but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  being,  what  the  writer 
seems  to  consider  it,  an  elementary  book.  Its  ar- 
guments are  sometimes  too  subde  and  metaphysi- 
cal, and  at  others  assume  too  mufch  knowledge  and 
power  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  lo 
make  it  a  clear  and  easy  work,  for  learners.  To 
instructed  or  attentive  mimVs  however,  it  offers 
abundant  exercise. — and  founding,  as  it  rightly 
does,  Mm  truth. >h  xhe  ^AptOHt^fSuf^i^iAer- 
ing,  "  that  a  system  of  ethics  will  be  true,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  develops  the  meaning  of  those 
Scriptures,"  it  addresses  itself  to  the  highest  hopes 
and  interests  of  man.  /^     , ;-, .?  . 

The  volume  is  well  printed.         ,    .  ,"   .»  ,   . 

SUMAIARY. 

In  the  anniversay  address  of  Professsor  Tuck- 
er, before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing singiUar  fact  is  mentioned,  as  connected 
with  the  History  of  Virginia. 

In  the  year  1647,  lawyers  were  forbidden  to 
take  any  fees  whatever,  and  1658  they  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  Legislature.  For  this  uncourteous  act, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  their  descendants  have 
made  the  amende  honorable.  The  medical  profes- 
sion seemed  also  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the 
planters  ;  as  by  another  law  (passed  in  1646)  phy- 
sicians were  required  to  swear  to  tJie  value  of  their 
drugs. 

Laws  op  New  York.— The  following  summa- 
ry from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  some  of  the 
laws,  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature, 
conveys  all  needful  information,  and  saves  us  room. 
■■'^'  An  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  passed 
at  the  late  session,  provides  that  the  affidavit  of  Uie 
printer  or  foreman  of  a  newspaper,  as  to  the  publi- 
cation of  any  ad  vertisemeBtin  Its  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  all  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice m  this  State,  and  shall  he  prima  fade  evidence 
of  such  publication. 

K:J^!^^*'*'^'^"  authorises   the  Commissioners  of 

highways  to  grant  a  written  permiwi?)n  for  Rail 

KOiids  to  run  across  public  roads  when  required. 

Another  Act  diveots  all  Boaks  fa^lln  ^t«  (o 


publish  in  two  or  more  newspa[)ers»  (in  annual  list 
of  all  deposites  and  dividends  -which  at  the  date  of 
the  statement  shall  have  renwined  unclaim«d  for 
tw6  years  next  preceding.  The  first  annual  list 
is  to  be  published  on  or  before  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Another  act  prohibits  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  paupers,  or  the  purchase  of  any  clothing  from 
them  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  under  penal- 
ty of  $5  for  ejich  offence,  together  (in  the  latter 
case)  willi  tlie  value  of  the  clothing. 

An  Act  was  piissed  23d  of  April,  authorising  tJie 
Common  Council  of  this  city  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional Police  or  Special  Justice,  making  five  in  all, 
— at  any  time  after  the  first  of  June  ensuing,  i.  c. 
as  sotm  as  the  Jackson  Corporation  have  got  well 
waim  in  their  seats. ,  ;  '    v /;       •  -^j  ;^  „  ••  v''  ^- 

Auction  and  Salt  Duties.— The  fi4lowing 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  having 
Ijeen  agreed  to  by  a  majority  oi'  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  in  1834,  and  also  by  a  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  1835,  is  to  lie 
submitted  to  the  people  for  raiificafi<lh'at  the  annu- 
al election  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next, 
and  if  eidoptcd,  will  by  tliat  act  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

"  Whenever  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  shall 
be  collected  and  safely  invested  for  tlie  reimburse- 
ment of  sudi  part  as  may  tliiii  be  unpaid  of  the 
money  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  the  tenth  section  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  amount  of  duties  on  tlie 
manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  amount  of  duties  on 
the  goods  sold  at  auction,  shall  cease  and  deler- 
mine ;  and  thereafter  the  duties  on  goods  sold  at 
auction,  excepting  therefrom  the  sum  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollais  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  the  act  of  the  fifteenth  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the 
duties  on  the  manuficture  of  s.ilt,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  general  fund." 

[Fromihe  .Mercanlite  .Advertiser.] 
A  VERT  beautiful  SIGHT. — There  are  now  ly- 
ing at  Pine  st.  wharf,  the  new  and  superb  shi|»s 
Westminster  and  St.  James,  built  for,  and  at- 
tached to,  Mr.  Griswold's  and  Grinnell,  Mintum 
&.  Co.'s  London  Line  of  Packets.  The  former  is 
commanded  by  Henry  L.  Champlin,  and  the  Mat- 
ter by  Williain  S.  Sebor,  ^'cntlemen  well  known 
and  highly  respected  in  their  professional  char- 
acters as  well  as  in  private  \\k^  Qf  thc.^hips, 
all  ^e  can  say  is,  thai  theyare  eath  of  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  built  of  the  best 
materials,  finished  in  the  neatest  and  most  ap- 
proved style,  and  will  take  rank  with  tlie  best  of 
the  fine  packet  ships  of  which  wc  as  New  Yorkers 
are  justly  proud.  The  Westminster  will  sail  on 
the  1st,  and  the  St,  James  on  the  10th  June 

The  Scotland,  anutlier  siijicrb  new  ship  of  700 
tons,  intended  for  the  Liverpool  trade,  and  coin- 
nianded  by  our  esteemed  friend  Wm.  G.  Hackstaff, 
is  now  lying  at  Murray's  wharf. 

On  beholding  these  ships,  we  think  that  every 
spectator  will  agree  in  the  expression  we  have 
used  for  the  captirn  of  this  article,  that  tliey  liave 
witnessed  a  very  »-^eautiful  sight.     -.     -         .  *  ■-, 

Connecticut  State  Prison. — From  the  annual  re- 

gJrt  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Sute 
rison,  it  appears  that  tlie  number  of  convicts  in 
the  prison  at  this  time  is  207,  of  whom  50  are 
blacks  and  19  aie  females.  They  are  employed  in 
various  branches  of  labor,  viz : — 23  in  the  ciu-pen- 
ter's  shop,  21  in  the  smith's  shop,  45  in  the  chair 
shop,  22  in  the  Britannia  ware,  7  as  nurses  and 
waiters,  and  10  are  invalids.  The  females  are  em- 
ployed partly  in  the  kitchen,  and  partly  in  making 
cigars.  About  half  the  convicis  are  let  out  by  the 
day  on  contracts.  The  income  last  year  from  the 
labor  of  the  convicts,  including  the  receipts  of  visi- 
ters, amounted  to  $17,384,  making  an  average  of 
$91  50  for  each.  The  whole  amount  of  expenses 
for  the  year,  including  the  support  of  l^usoners  and 
the  expenses  of  the  giwrd,  was  $12,1 16,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $63  77  for  each.  The  prison  has  therefore 
made  a  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of 
$5,268.  The  Directors  propose  that  a  separate 
block  of  cells,  15  or  20  in  number,  should  be  built, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  the  prison.    The 

E rison  is  represented  as  well  calculated  for  the  safe  \ 
eepingof  the  prisoners,  no  on«  having  made  his 
eccapci-*  [Daily  Adv.) 


[From  the  Canton  Register.] 
New  Publication. — We  live  in  a  literaryage, 
and  it  would  he  a  pity  not  to  advert  to  the  new 
lucubrations  with  which  our  celestial  friends  fii- 
vor  the  world.  Unlike  the  western  barbarians, 
who.wish  to  be  wiser  than  their  forefatherSjChinese 
scholars  either  rejieat  what  tlie  ancients  have  said, 
or  are  entirely  silent,  to  give  the  worid  to  under- 
stand, that  they  are  too  wise  to  think  themselves 
wiser  tlian  the  s;igcs  of  tlie  olden  times.  It  is  there- 
fore very  difficult  lo  find  a  new  publication,  and 
it  was  mere  chance  that  we  got  a  small  book  into 
our  hands  entitled  King-kwei-sin-slioo ; — Warning 
to  people  of  rank — a  new  book  ;  or  Sew-heac-kt- 
tschen-chueii:  The  whole  story  of  the  elegant 
shoe,  ill  four  small  volume*.  Our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  atrocities  conunitted  by  Ye 
mangche,  the  village  lyi-ant,  who  was  strangled  in 
November  lost ;  a  poet  had  contrived  to  write  a 
ballad,  wherein  he  paints  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  this  miscreant  in  hades,  and  the  present  work 
is  a  relation  in  prose,  interspersed  with  verses, 
which  gives  on  account  of  tlie  criminal's  life  after 
his  return  into  his  native  village.  The  tyle 
of  the  work  is  easy,  full  of  good  apliorisms,  the 
details  are  interspersed  with  some  sage  remarks, 
and  wherever  a  simple  relation  of  facts  be  too 
insipid,  the  autlior  has  availed  himself  of  fiction, 
to  render  the  work  more  amusing.  We  liave 
perused  tlie  whole,  and  only  regret  that  the  writer 
has  abbreviiited  so  many  characters,  as  to  put  the 
patience  of  the  reader  to  a  trial  in  finding  them  out. 
As  a  literary  production,  wc  think  the  author  wor- 
thy of  praise,  for  he  has  handled  the  subject  with 
great  ability,  and  given  to  the  story  romantic  inter- 
est. The  conclusion  is  as  impix-ssivc  as  a  Chinese 
writer  possibly  could  draw  it.  The  indignant 
spectitors  behold  the  parting  scene  of  Ye-mang- 
che  from  his  wife,  who  shows  the  utmost  tender- 
ness towards  an  unworthy  husband.  As  Soon  as 
his  body  is  removed  tliey  resolve  to  retaUate  upon 
his  family  the  same  injury  which  he  and  liis  ac- 
complices inflicted  upon  the  neighborhood.  Surh 
a  proposal  meets  wiUi  general  applause,  until  a 
senior  anionjjst  the  crowd  points  out  to  the  bj'stand- 
ers  the  punishment  which  he  is  now  lo  receive  in 
liadcs,  acc^>rding  to  the  tenets  of  budhuism.  This 
remark  forcibly  strikes  tliem,  and  all  acquiesce  in 
the  punishment  of  another  world;  the  author  re- 
capitulates the  sentences  passed  upon  him  and  his 
accomplices  in  hades, — and  concludes  the  whole 
with  the  niornl  of  the  story. 

We  have  never  read  a  work  which  has  given  us 
such  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  people 
of  Canton.  If  tliese  little  volumes  were  imnslated 
they  would  surely  plcJise  tlie  English  reaofer,  who 
is  anxious  to  know  sometliiiig  about  the  Chinese. 

Kentucky  Loan. — By  an  advertisement  in  this 
paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Winter  is  here,  witli 
authority  from  the  Stiitc  of  Kentucky,  to  borrow 
$100,000,  at  5  per  cent,  QU  boiids  unredeemable  for 
20  years.  ■'/.'*' 

This  is  part  of  a  loan  authorised  by  tlie  State  to 
promote  internal  improvements,  based  on  this  solid 
foundation,  that  no  advance  of  any  part  of  it 
should  be  made,  till  double  the  sum  be  subscribed 
by  individuals, — tlius  judiciously  combining  pub- 
lic and  private  interests.  Kentucky  owes  not  a 
dollar  of  debt — is  a  rich  State — and  will  therefore 
doubtless  obtain  this  loan  on  favoraWe  terms. 

Death  of  Mr.  Bronk. — We  regret  to  learn  that 
John  L.  Bronk,  Esq.  of  Coxsackie,  who  was  in- 
jured by.  tlie  calamitous  explosion  on  board  the 
steamboat  Advocate,  after  languishing  nearly  tliree 
weeks,  died  yesterday,  at  Coeyinans. — (Albany 
Eve.  Jour,] 

Wild  ^nimids. — ^The  ship  Susan  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  Tuesday  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
brought  the  following  rich  cargo  of  wild  animals, 
seventy-six  in  number,  to  Messrs.  Macoraber, 
Welsh,  Gray,  and  Raynor,  viz :— 2  Elephants,  I 
large  Rhinoceros,  8  full  grown  Ostriches,  3  Bengal 
and  3  African  LeiDpards,  6  white  Vultures,  5  secre- 
tary Birds  or  serpent  Eaters,  1  Cassowary  bird,  3 
laughing  Hyenas,  2  strand  or  beach  do.,  3  spotted 
do.,  1  Bengal  or  royal  Tiger,  5  Porcupines,  a  full 
grown  Lion  and  Lioness,  2  young  do.  da.,  2  Jack- 
alls,  1  Tiger  cat,  1  Java  Poncy,  1  Mongoos,  2  Poo- 
nar  or  Hindostaii  Bears,  2  whn«  and  1  oreitcd  Pel- 
icans, S  ZsImus,  1  large  Coffa  GfBiw,  6  minor  ani* 
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A  Public  Gallert  or  ths  Fine  Arts. — The 
communication  of  ^  Citizen,  in  the  N.  Y.  American, 
presents  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  gallery  in  this  city,  and  suggestions  for  car- 
rying  out  the  plan,  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  all 
encouragement. 

It  is  understood  that  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  many  of  his  asso- 
cinies,  fully  concur  in  this  project — of  which  the 
immediate  effect  would  be —  by  putting  before  the 
eyes  of  our  youBg  artists,  only  good  models — to  re- 
fine and  improve  their  talents;  while  on  the  public 
taste,  it  would  exert  th.it  certain  though  gradual 
amelioration,  which  familiarity  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,and  tlie  chisel,  fails  not  to  pro- 
duce. We  shall  be  well  pleased,  indeed,  if  the 
truly  practical  suggestions  of  our  correspondent, 
attract  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  the  public. 

A  Winter  in  the  far  West. —  As  it  is  the 
fashion,  in  regard  to  all  American  works,  to  chroni- 
cle the  opinions  rcs()ectii)g  them  of  the  English 
press,  we  take  from  tUe  London  Morning  Herald, 
the  following  really  just  notice  of  Mr.  Hoffman's 
attractive  volumes  : 

"  This  adds  one  more  to  the  interesting  works  on 
America,  which  have  of  late  proceeded  from  Ame- 
rican pens.  It  in  an  account  of  an  excursion  made 
by  the  author  through  different  portions  of  the 
Union,  but  chiefly  along  the  Indian  frontiers.  He 
travelled  amongst  scenes,  whicli  were  as  new  to 
hinif  as  they  are  to  his  British  readers,  and  had  to 
rmgk  it  amongst  the  backwoodsmen,  and  scattered 
remnants  of  the  red  men  tribes,  even  a»  an  adven- 
turer in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements.  With 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
picturesque  in  every  form,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  writer 
of  great  vivacity  and  unaffected  vigor.  In  a  word, 
hiB  book  is  full  of  matter  the  most  various  upon  so- 
ber realities,  and  realities  which  savor  of  wild  ro- 
mance, and  h.e  narrates  with  a  freshness  of  style 
which  well  becomes  his  unshackled  theme." 

We  add  these  two  extracts  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  Court  Magazine  and  the  London  Morning 

Post. 

[From  the  Cmtrt  Magazine.] 
"  This  is  a  most  delightful  book.  No  one  has 
•^jjtp^  a  Iruec  or  more  vivid  descri|»tion  than  IVIr. 
Hoffman,  of  American  wilds  and  American  people. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  a  store  of  entertain- 
ment from  these  volumes." 

[From  the  Morning  Post.] 
"  This  new  work,  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  will  be  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  comparing  tlie  im- 
pressions of  an  American  traveller  in  reference  to 
the  scenes  and  society  of  the  "  Far  West,"  with 
the  spiritfed  but  satirical  sketches  of  Mrs.  Trollope 
and  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  also  to  those  who  love 
nature  in  her  undress,  and  find  a  philosophical 
fratification  in  tracing  the  elementary  operation  of 
the  social  systems  in  those  remote  regions  which 
form  the  boundary  between  civilized  and  savage 
life.  The  narrative  is  very  amusing.  Over  pjirt 
of  it,  is  diffused  a  tinge  ol"  romantic  interest  and  ad- 
venture, arising  from  tliose  numerous  'accidents  by 
flood  and  field,'  liiat  untaught  heroism  and  unreg- 
ulated energy,  tliat  habitual  communing  with  na- 
ture in  her  wildest,  perhaps  her  most  attractive 
forms,  which  constitute  the  interest  and  the  charm 
of  semi-savage  life." 

Ohio. — The  Governor  of  Ohio  has  summoned 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  meet  on  tie  8th 
projci  no.     The  following  is  his  Proclamation ; 

"  Whereas,  great  .uid  weighty  matters,  claiming 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  form  an  extraordinary  occasion  for 
convening  them :  I,  Robert  Lhcas,  Governor 
and  Commaiider-in-Cliief  of  said  State,  do,  by 
these  presents,  appoint  Monday  the  eighth  day  of 
June  next  for  their  meeting  at  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, within  said  Suite,  hereby  requiring  the  re- 
hpective  Senators  and  Representatives  tlien  and 
Utere  to  convene  in  General  Assembly,  in  oi-der  to 
{M09ivc  sucli  communications  as  may  then  be  made 
to  them,  and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such  mea- 
sures, as  in  tfaehrwisdom,  may  be  deemed  meet  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,"  &c. 


MtempUd  Balloon  Ascent  at  Brooklyn.— Yester- 
day  evening  Mr.  Henry  Prince,  a  young  man  who 
is  a  machinist  at  Brooklyn,  attempted  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon  from  a  piece  of  OTOund  which  was  enclos- 
ed for  the  purpose  with  ooards  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Clinton  streets. 
Mr.  Prince  unfortunately,  a  few  evenings  back,  ex- 
hibited his  balloon  giatis,  in  a  large  room,  where 
some  evil  minded  person  cut  it  in  two  places,  which 
Mr.  Prince  repaired,  but  a3  it  turned  out,  not  suifi- 
ciently  well  to  retain  the  gas,  which  prevented  his 
making  his  intended  ascent.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  balloon  was  not  discovered  until  after  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  had  entered  the  enclo- 
sure, and  paid  fifly  cents  each  for  admission.  As 
■oon  as  Mr.  Prince  discovered  tliat  pie,  wotild  be 
unable  to  make  the  ascent,  he  addressed  the  persons 
who  had' paid  their  money,  and  told  them  they 
could  get  back  their  tickets  on  going  out-  A  num- 
ber of  ruffians  who  were  outside  the  enclosure,  and 
had  paid  nothing,  immediately  knocked  down  the 
boards  which  formed  the  enclosure,  and  got  inside 
and  demanded  the  price  of  tlie  tickets.  Mr.  Prince 
remonstrated  with  them,  and  an  altercation  ensued, 
which  ended  in  his  being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  neighboring  house,  to  avoid  the  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  mob.  Mr.  Prince  has  lost  about  $300 
by  the  transaction,  but  he  is  nevertheless  determin- 
ed to  risk  another  ascent  in  an  open  field,  leaving 
it  to  the  public  to  remunerate  him  as  tiiey  may 
think  proper. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

The  Cincinnati  aeronaut,  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was 
to  essay  a  visit  in  his  balloon,  to  tlie  sea-board  some 
days  ago,  was  cut  short  in  his  voyage  at  the  outset. 
Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  balloon  was 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  held  the  cord, 
before  it  had  obtained  sufficient  upward  elevation 
to  avoid  the  houses,  &c,  and  was  consequently 
dashed  against  them  with  violence,  endangering 
the  life  of  Mr.  Clayton.  Fortunately,  the  car  was 
by  one  of  the  those  concussions,  separated  from  the 
balloon,  and  left  with  Mr.  C.  on  the  top  of  a  house 
— the  balhon  winging  its  way  into  illimitable  space. 
Mr.  C.  was  not  hurt. 

A  public  meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Bellamy  Storer  in  the  chair,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient  to 
indemnify  Mr. Clayton  for  his  loss.  On  his  part,  he 
i»f«soUlte  in  Itis  purpose  to  make  us  Ci^^AyeghR•• 
nians,  a  visit  by  balloon. 

Whaling  with  Prcssic  Acid. — It  appears  by 
the  Nantucket  Inquirer  that  the  "  novel"  and  "  in- 
genious" scheme  for  killing  whales  by  means  of 
prussic  acid,  for  which  Mr.Chamberlain.of  Boston, 
has  "  secUKd  a  patent",  is  none  other  than  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  William  Coflin,  Jr.  of  Nantucket. — 
The  Inquirer  says : 

"  Over  two  years  since,  having  observed  the  in- 
stantaneously fatal  operation  of  prussic  acid  upon 
the  vital  powers  of  several  s^nall  animals,  Mr.  Cof. 
fin  was  led  to  consider  iu  probable  effect  upon  those 
enormous  creatures  which  it  is  the  peculiar  business 
of  this  community  to  pursue  and  capture.  He 
forthwitli  caused  several  harpoons  to  be  construct- 
ed, prec^ely  on  the  principle  now  described  in  the 
article  referred  to — each  provided  with  a  small 
phial  of  the  "horrible  liquid."  No  opportunity 
for  a  pri^r  experiment  with  this  formidable  weap- 
on has  ever  yet  occurred— for  the  reason  that  whale- 
men generally  are  apprehensive,  and  perhaps  with 
good  reason,  of  danger  to  themselves  in  its  use. — 
But  in  the  month  of  July,  1S33,  when  great  interest 
was  excitpd  by  the  alleged  appearance  of  the  Sea 
Serpent  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  vessel  was  fitted 
out  from  this  port,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
that  monster  dead  or  alive,  should  it  be  fallen  in 
with..^/3ii  recurring  to  our  files,  we  find  in  a  no- 
tice of^  the  departure  of  tliis  vessel,  tlie  following 
paragraph : 

"  Among  the  implements  of  destruction  on  board, 
are  sundry  harpoons  of  new  construction,  one  thrust 
from  j^rhich  will  produce  instant  death.  This  de- 
scription of  harpoon  carries  within  its  barb  a  dose 
of  coDcenirated  poison,  the  most  subtile  which  hu- 
man science  has  yet  been  able  to  discover." 

This  vessel  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  weapons  prepared  was  explained  freely 
j  to  auuiy  uidividuals :  and  we  are  iodined  to  su** 


pect  that  this  was  the  origin  of  that  "  very  nov«l 
scheme,"  that  "  unique  discovery,"  made  by  an 
"  uncommonly  ingemous"  manufacturer  of  "  hooks 
and  eyes."  There  may  exist  a  natural  connexion 
between  these  two  branches  of  ingenuity  ;  for  the 
idea  of  "  hooks  and  eyes"  may  have  suggested  the 
notion  hooking  up  the  discoveries  of  other  people'^s 
eyes.  But 
"  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook?" 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty,  says  the  Wilming- 
ton N.  C.  Advertiser,  to  record  the  death  of  Major 
George  Blaney,  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  (rf*  Engineers, 

who  expired  «tL  Smitlivile,  on  Friday,  the  I5th  in- 
stant, aged  39  years.  Major  Blaney  was  a  gentle, 
man  and  a  man  of  honor,  in  the  full  and  legitimate 
import  of  the  terms, 

Michigan  Convention. — The  dele^tes  chosen 
with  a  view^to  the  formation  ofa  constitution  for  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  assembled  in  convention  at 
Detroit,  on  the  11th  inst.  John  Biddle  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  convention  by  resolution, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bacon  and  Chas.  W.  Wipple,  secreta- 
ries. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  our  Fiench  losses 
sustained  by  t^e  decrees  of  the  Emperor  JVmoleon, 
should  have,  at  this  late  day,  been  indemnined  by 
the  French  government,  and  that  the  first  news  of 
the  important  event  should  have  reached  here  by 
the  J^apoleon. — [Gazette.] 

jFrom  the  Dotty  Advertiser.] 

Literary. — We  have  permission  to  publish  the 
following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum,  at  their  late  fifth  Annual  Meeting. — 
The  subject  is  interesting  to  all  friendly  to  educa- 
tion, particularly  female  wlucation  in  our  country. 
We  understand  that  the  reading  of  the  paper  men- 
tioned excited  the  warm  and  general  gratification 
of  the  Society,  and  called  forth  several  speeches 
from  members. 

"New  York, May  9th,  1935. 
»  Momit^  Session. — President  Duer  read  the  Es- 
say of  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  of  Ohio,  on  the 
Education  of  Female  Teachers. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Radcliffc,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  it  was  unan- 
imously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Lycemn  be  presented  to  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beech- 
er for  her  essay  on  the  Education  of  Female 
Teachers. 

^R^^soiirod.  Tit^t  the  Lyceum,  considering  the 
fxtmsxYC  ianilhiXfat  of  tM*  Essay,  t<^*fce  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  its  object,  ami  the  sentiments  it  contains  par- 
ticnlariy  important  at  this  time  would  recommend 
it  to  the  public,  and  request  those  connected  with 
the  popular  press  to  aid  in  its  promulgation,  by 
publishing  extracts, 

ResolvMi,  That  the  subject  of  Female  Education 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received 
from  the  American  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  liberal 
endowment  of  a  considerable  number  of  female 
seminaries  for  a  high  order,  especially  for  the  edu- 
cation of  female  teadiers,  is  highly  deserving  of 
the  benefactions  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  of  Legislative  patron- 
age. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be 
presented  to  the  Ladies  who  have  undertaken  to 
defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  address. 
True  copy  from  the  MinuteSi" 

(Signed)  R.  G.  Rankin,  Sec.  pro  tem. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Com.  Adv.  of  Wednesday.] 
Melancholt  Loss  or  Life. — Early  yesterday 
morning,  two  men  named  Brailey  and  BaiUy,  who 
were  attempting  to  pass  down  the  Niagara  river, 
from  Tonawanta  to  Chippewa,  U.  C,  were  carried 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  into  the  rapids  above  the 
falls.  In  this  alarming  situation  they  deserted  the 
scow,  and  swam  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the 
shoals,  atxHtt  one  and  a  half  miles  from  shore.  On 
this  precarious  footing,  up  to  their  necks  in  water, » 
rapid  current  sweeping  around  them,  (hteatning  W 
bear  them  to  the  awful  brink  below,  these  unfortu- 
nate, men  maintained  their  position  for  aomm  tim^* 
shouting  for  assistance.  A  man  named  Udell  f^} 
off  alone,  in  a  boat,  to  their  relief ;  but  one  (^  h>' 
oars  brdke,  and  he  was  obh'ged  to  scull  back  wi'l' 
the  (Hher.  Brailey  then  swam  to  a  floatins  )og«  o" 
which  he  attempted  to  reach  the  shore,  out  wns 
carried  dpwnwafd  by  the  inrefiistible  current  aiw 
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predpitauxi  into  the  frightful  gulf  below.  A  broth- 
er of  Udell's  now  volunteered  to  aid  m  the^tempt 
to  save  the  remaining  sufferer ;  and  furnished  with 
t*o  oars  each,  they  again  put  off,  and  suc<»eded  in 
rescuing  the  heplese  Bailey  from^  his  perilous  sit- 
uation. 

We  hope  the  neighborhood  will,  by  some  public 
testimonial,  honor  the  benevolent  gallantry  of  these 
two  Udells.  Theirs  was  a  noble  daring,  from  the 
pmest  motives.— (Ed.  N.  Y.  Amur.)       -s-r 

CiTT  FiNAHCES.— The  Annual  Message  of  the 
Mayor,  ordered  tn  be  printed  on  the  18th  instant, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  finaaeial concernsof 

the  city:  -      .    ' 

The  city  debt  permanent  and  tempo^^"    ''   * ' ' 

rary  is        -        -      ■  •  /    »     *• 
Paidoff  during  1834      .        «        - 
Warrants  on  the  Treasury  last  year 
Probable  drafts  next  year,  including 

water         .... 
Sinking  fund  on  hand     -        •   .     - 
Real  E^iate  owned  by  the  city  *   -^  ■ 

Miss  Landonsays  "  a  quotation  apdy  expressed, 
is  as  good  as  an  original  Uiought ;"  we  never  met 
witli  a  more  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  that  thesis 
than  the  following  from  Brooks' Winchester  Repub- 
lican : — 

"  Hope  vntherin  fled,  and  miu»a  iighM  farewell !" 

An  advertiser  in  Virginia  offers  a  reward  for  the 

apprehension  of  a  mulaUo  named  Hope  Witherin, 

who  has  practically  illustrated  the  line  at  tlie  head 

of  this  paragraph  by  obsquatulaiiixg  bodyaceousljj. 

Punning  Extraordinary. — A  friemTWours  recei- 
ved the  following  communication  through  the  Post 
office  :— [Charleston  Courier.} 
(If  Abel  had  been  able  to  cane  Cain,Cain  would  not 
have  been  able  to  cane  Abel ;  Abel  would  therefore 
not  have  been  Cane-Abel.  Cane.Able. 

QLat^r  moM  Europe. — After  a  long  interval, 
we  have  intelligence  from  France  and  England  nine 
or  ten  days  later  than  before.  The  packet  ship 
Canada  from  London,  arrived  on  Saturday  evening, 
with  papers  of  the  18th  from  that  city.  The 
Rhode  Island  from  Havre  with  Paris  dates  of  the 
14th,  arrived  yesterday,  as  did  the  South  Jlmeriea 
from  Liverpool  of  the  16th,  and  Cork  of  the  92d 
— having  put  into  the  latter  port  by  reason  of 
Captain  Watennan^tKCcideM«%n|^4l^3ng  Si*  teg, 

JVew  JlfiiiMfry. — ^We  have  great  {deasur*  in  an- 
nouncing, that  whatever  difficaities  may  have  ex- 
isted appear  to  have  been  altogether  overcome, 
and  that  Lord  Melbourne  has  been  able  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  which  we  have  no  doubt,  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  formed  from  rumors  the  most  worthy  of 
credit,  which  have  reached  us,  and  which  have  been 
in  circulation  days  past.  We  trust  it  will  prove  to 
becorrect. 

hi  the  Cabina. — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Lord  John  Russell. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
Viscount  "Palmerston. 

Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies,  Right  Hon. 
Charles  GranL 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  T. 
Spring  Rice. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Auckland. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord 
HoUand.  ' 

Privy  Seal  and  Woods  and  Foresta,  Viscount 
Duncannon.  .,..,. 

Secretary  at  War,  Viscount  Howick.      ' 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Poulett  Thomas. 

If  we  are  not  misled  as  to  die  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  will  thus  appear,  that  their  number  is 
Gonsiderablv  smaller  than  during  the  late  Adminis- 
trations, which  we  consider  a  more  advantageous 
arrangement  for  the  transaction  of  the  bunness  of 
the  nation. 

Sir  Robert  Pc«l  Mwi  th»  Puksof  Wdltacton  did 
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not  remain  at  the  place  above  ten  minutes.     There 
was  some  cheering  on  their  departure. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  loudly  «^eerod  cm  liis  arri- 
val at  the  Palace. — [Courier.] 

Later  and  decisive  intelligence  from  Europe^ 
by  the  Mapoleon,  Liverpool  packet  ship  of  the  24lh, 
was  received  last  night.  It  confirmed  the  confident 
prediction  we  hazarded  in  yesterday's  paper,  tlu^ 
not  "  many  hours,  probably,  would  elapse,"  be- 
fore hearing  that  the  Indemnity  Bill  had  passed. 

It  has  passed  by  the  extraordinary  majority  of 
289  to  187.  The  condition  annexed  is  a  mere  salvo 
to  national  feeling,  and  will  easily  be  disposed  of>on 
our  behalf,  by  a  simple  reference  to,  and  repetition 
of,  the  language  of  the  President's  Message. 

The  amendment  of  Gen.  VaUae,  which  was  adop- 
ted, is  to  this  effect : 

"The  payments  to  be  effected  in  execution  of  the 
first  article  of  tlie  present  Bill,  shall  take  place  only 
after  the  French  Government  shall  have  receiveed 
satisfactory  explanations  as  to  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  December  2, 
1834." 

Now  it  would  be  a  full  and  complete  an«wer  on 
our  part,  to  the  requisition  of  this  amendment,  to 
lecalland  reiterate  the  following  declaration,  which, 
in  tiie  President's  annual  message,  immediately 
follows  the  reconunendation,  that,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, reprisals  be  resorted  too. 

"  Such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  considered  by 
Prance  as  a  menace.  Her  pride  and  power  are 
too  well  known,  to  expect  any  thing  from  her  fears, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  dedaration,  that 
nothmg  partaking  of  the  character  of  intimidation, 
!■  intended  by  us." 

What  was  said  in  good  faith  in  December  last, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  repeating,  with 
increased  emphasis,  if  necessary,  now — especially 
as  a  resort  to  the  alternative,  to  which  this  lan- 
guage, when  used,  referred,  has  been  rendered  un- 
necessary, by  the  compliance  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  our  reasonable  demands. 

A  silly,  blustering,  paragraph,  in  the  Liverpool 
Journal,  which  talks  about  this  country  being  call- 
ed upon  to  make  an  apology,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

Thitf '  emfoarrassing  qnesUon  M&y,OieieltltC7^ 
considered  as  finally  settled ;  and  without  now  in- 
quiring, where  the  merit  of,  or  the  obstacles  to,  an 
earlier  and  less  ungracious  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
belong,  we  sincerely  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  result. 

Mr.  Livingston  will  now,  accorc^ng  to  his  or- 
ders, return,  we  presume,  to  the  United  States, 

rather  than  retire  to  Holland,  or  any  neigliboring 
country — leaving  a  Charge  in  Paris. 

The  Constitution  will;  of  course,  proceed  to  her 
station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Clueen  of  the  Belgians  has  given,  another 
Prince  to  her  people! — and  they  rejoice  accord- 
ingly. 

In  English  affairs  there  is  nothii^  new  by  this 
arrival.  ':       -.  ^J 

WHiTEHAlt,  April  a,  1835. 
The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  pat- 
ent to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  granting  the 
dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  unto  tlie  Right  Honorable  Al- 
exander Barring,  of  the  Grange,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  law- 
fully begotten,  by  tlie  name,  style,  and  title  of  Bar- 
on Ashburton,  of  Ashhurton,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von. 

There  are  at  this  moment  as  many<«us  eight  ex- 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  Uving : — Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  Marquis  of  Laifsdowne,  Lord  Bexley, 
(who  held  that  office  1 1  years,)  Earl  of  Ripon.  Mr. 
Henries,  Mr.  Goulburn,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel.  The  number  of  persons  living  who  have 
held  the  office  of  Premier,  or  first  Lord  o(  the  Treas- 
ury, is  six : — Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Eari  of  Ripon, 
the  Ehike  of  WeUington,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Sir  Rob«l  Peel.        ^.  . 


Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  was  the 
est  known  in  England,  at  least  since  1760,  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  George  the  Third-  It  lasted 
only  118  days;  the  other  shortened  during  that 
period  were  Uiat  of  Lord  Shelbourne  in  )782, 
which  lasted  five  days  ionget — that  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, the  duration  of'^which  was  135 — and  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  which  was  152  days.  The  dii* 
ratipn  of  Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration  was 
186  days. 

The  only  pensions  granted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
during  his  admioistrauon,  excepting  one  of  10(M. 
per  annum  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Temjde,  late  Go- 
vernor of  Sierra  Leone,  are  the  following: — Pro- 
fessor Airy,  30M.;  Mr.  Southey,  300i(.;  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  20iU.;  James  Montgonieay,  150<.;  Sharon 
Turner,  200i.  This,  we  presume,  js  proof  of  Con- 
servative profligacy  in  the  administration  of  patro- 
nage—^  Sir  Robert  Peel's  disregard  of  literary 
merit,  ^ipf  his  desire  to  repress  literary  exertion. 
But  stop,  VNwpensioners  are  all  Tories  ?  No  ;  the 
majority  ai^^Whigs.  We  sbouU  like  to  see  what 
Sir  Robert's  ^taaccessors  fyt  four  years  can  set  off 
against  these  pensions. — [Stindard.] 

Lady  Byron,  widow  of  the  noble  iJoet,  has  bro- 
ken up  her  establishment  at  Hanger  Wood,  near 
Acton,  preparatory  to  her  departure  witli  her 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Ada  Augtista  Byron,  on  a  tour 
for  the  summer  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  French  chemists  make  the  following  pro- 
position, in  order  to  render  less  frequent  the 
crime  of  poisoning,  and  to  put  on  their  guard  those 
who  may  be  marked  out  as  the  victiin.«  of  revenge, 
iealousy,  or  the  like.  From  1824  to  1832,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  accused  of  poLsoning  was  273  ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  in  many  instances  the  intend- 
ed victims  had  been  saved  by  the  bad  taste  com- 
municated to  the  food  by  the  (poisonous  substance. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  it  should  lie  ren- 
dered compulsory  to  color  or  give  a  flavor  to  all 
poisonous  substances  which  would  not  be  deterio- 
rated by  the  admixture.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
aloes  have  been  su^ested  ;  and  of  tliis  many  Eng> 
lish  as  well  as  French  chemists  have  approved.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  to  scent  all  poisons 
with  the  same  odor — musk,  for  instances.  .         ~ 

In  Spain,  the  battle  between  the  contending  par- 
ties lingers  ak)ng.  Jtfnui  has  been  displaced  from 
the  command  of  the  Clueen's  troops,  and  we  rejoice 
at  it,  for  hitherto  his  only  feats  seem  to  have  been 
the  massacre  of  peasants,  and  the  burning  of  villa- 
ges. Valdez,  the  minister  of  war,  succeeds  him. 
, , ,  The  issue  oC  ^he  contefl  i».tfnofaaia»  ami  <lbn<riir 
of  Spain  manifestly  most  unsettled. 

Eruption  of  Vescvids. — A  Naples  letter  of  2d 
April,  published  in  a  London  paper,  makes  this 
statement : — 

<*  Vesuvius,  which  had  for  tlie  last  fcctnigfat, 
given  indications  of.  an  approaching  eruption, 
burst  forth  last  evening  in  all  its  fury.  During  the 
afternoon  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  had  detained  the 
crowd  of  visiters  at  Resina,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  inevitably  sacrificed,  as  the  very  ground 
round  the  crater,  where  hundreds  had  been  walk- 
ing only  the  evening  before,  was  carried  up  into 
the  air  at  tlie  first  explosion.  The  Po]  e*j  girando- 
la,  of  a  thousand  rockets,  is  a  joke  to  iL  At  half 
past  nine  (within  less  than  three  hours)  tte  detona- 
tions ceased,  and  the  fire  gradoally  ajfanided. — 
This  morning  there  is  not  even  the  k^t  snaoke." 


Mir  AirivT.  - 

My  aunt  hu  many  queer  noiioDs,—         •''♦•f!*-  ■ 

She  never  buuers  her  bread  ;  /  ^'.-  ■■■- '  ■- 

She  declares  that  the  Bulwer  novel*  ]_'  ■  ".-. 

Are  things  not  fit  to  be  read ; 
She  thinks  that  to  flirt  ia  a  crime, —  ^ 

And  espei-ially  with  youth  ;  *        ' 

And  Hhe  imiilcs  the  ' '  Paradise  LoM," 

Is  every  syllable  truth. 

My  aunt  liaa  got  to  her  spertarlet, 

Though  without  them  nhe  seeo  well  eaouf  h ; 
She  is  very  well  versed  in  politic*,     ..  ; 

And  thinks  your  poetry  stufr. 
She  imagines  that  all  the  clergymen .  .    _• . 

Are  as  wise  as  wise  can  be  ;  .'  *  '_ 

She  thinks  that  Pope  is  a  poet —  -      - 

But  there  she  agrees  with  me. 

She  dreams  she  can  tell  the  marklbuialsfir 

On  my  cousin's  lip  by  a  kiss i         ;'.  i'^.^-'- 
And  of  all  her  antic  theories  '.11    ". 

I  am  sure  not  to  meddle  with  this. 
She  might  tell  the  track  of  a  bird  thrauth  lil#%b. 

Or  the  track  of  a  ship  on  the  aea—     -'^-r  -_  ^i    • 
On  the  viewless  bean,  not  the  vJtiU*  )i]l. 

The  stamp  of  a  ki**  wtii  te  X  jM^ 

'"  -r',>."-*^v    . . 
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[From  the  Boston  Daily  Mvertiatr.] 
Visit  t«  I^mdir  neuter  SUuiltvpo. 

We  translate  the  following  histury  of  Uiis  mys- 
terious woiiUiii,  from  llic  notes  of  a  Traveller,  by 
Alphonsade  Lumartine,  nieiitber  of  the   Frciiclt 
■  Academy,  as  luiblished  in   the  Courier  des  Eiats 
Unis  : 

If  Lady  Hester  SlanhoiK-,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt,  af- 
ter the  death  of  her  uncle,  quilted  England  and  tra- 
velled over  Europe.  V'oung,  beautiful  and  rich,  she 
was  every  where  received  with  ll»e  attentions  and 
Uie  interest,  which  her  rank,  her  fortune,  her  hilel- 
iigence  and  her  beauty  might  be  exjxjcted  to  excite. 
fcShe  constantly  refuiied  to  unite  her  late  with  that 
of  her  worthiest  admirers,  and  having  passed  seve- 
ral yean  in  the  principal  cities  of  Euro}*,  she  cm- 
tjarked  with  a  numerous  suite  for  Constantinople. 
The  motives  for  this  expatriation  have  never  been 
known.  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
death  of  a  young  English  genenil,  who  was  killed 
at  this  period  in  Spain,  and  for  whom  Lady  Hester 
is  said  to  retain  in  her  heart  to  the  present  day,  the 
most  tender  regret.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  owing 
merely  to  the  Uiste  for  adventure,  which  belonged 
to  the  enterprising  and  courageous  character  of  this 
young  person.  Whatever  it  may  be,  she  set  out, 
and  jMssed  several  years  in  Constiintinople,  and 
finally  embarked  for  Syria  in  an  English  vessel, 
taking  witli  her  the  grciiter  part  of  her  pro|Jcrly, 
and  jewels  of  nnmense  value,  togetlier  witlt  presents 
of  all  kinds. 

The  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  the 
Gulf  of  Macri,  on  the  Coast  of  Caramania,  oppo- 
site the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  struck  on  a  rock  some 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  vessel  went  to  pieces 
in  a  few  moments,  and  Lady  Suinhope's  treasures 
were  butleil  in  the  sea  ;  she  escajxjd  barely  with 
her  life,  and  was  carried  on  a  piece  of  the  ship  to  a 
little  desert  island,  where  she  pass«d  twenty-four 
liours,  without  food  and  without  assistance.  At 
last  some  fishermen  of  Marmoriza,  who  were  seek- 
ing for  spoils  of  the  wreck,  discovered  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  Rhodes,  where  she  maile  herself 
known  to  the  Englisli  Consul.  This  deplorable 
event  did  not  cool  her  ze.tl :  she  went  to  Alalia, 
and  from  there  to  England.  She  collected  the 
wreck  of  her  fortune,  turned  into  money  a  part  of 
Iter  landed  estates,  loaded  another  sliip  with  money 
and  presents  for  the  countries  she  intended  to  visit, 
and  set  sail.  The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  she 
landed  at  Latakie,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  on  tlic 
Coast  of  Syria,  between  Tripoli  and  Alexandrie  - 
ta.  iibfi  established  herself  in  thai  neighbor- 
hood, studied  Arabic,  surrounded  lierself  with  peo- 
ple who  could  facilitate  for  hnr  an  intercouse  with 
the  difterent  Arabian  tribes,  Druzes,  and  Maron- 
ites,  of  the  country,  and  prepared,  (as  I  was  then 
doing  myself,)  to  make  journies  of  discovery  into 
the  less  accessible  parts  of  Arabia,  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  of  the  desert. 

When  she  had  become  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  costume,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of 
the  country,  she  organized  a  numerous  caravan, 
loaded  camels,  with  rich  presents  for  the  Arabians, 
and  travelled  over  every  part  of  Syria.  She  stop- 
ped at  Jerus.ilem,  at  Diamascus,  at  Aleppo,  at  Bal- 
bec  and  at  Palmyra.  It  was  at  this  last  station 
that  numerous  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  had 
assisted  her  in  visiting  tliesc  ruitis,  united  around 
her  tent,  to  tlic  number  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand, 
and  charmed  with  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  her 
magnificence,  proclaimed  her  tlueen  of  Palmyra, 
anu  delivered  FirnKiHs  to  her,  by  means  of  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  any  European,  protected  by 
her,  might  come  in  safely  to  visit  the  desert  and  the 
ruins  of  Ball)ec  and  Palmyra,  provided  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  piastres.  This  Uea- 
ly  still  exists,  and  will  be  faithfully  executed  by  the 
Arab<;,  if  they  receive  positive  pnx»f  of  the  protec- 
tion of  r..atly  Stiinhopc. 

On  her  return  from  Palmyra,  she  ew  iped  Ix-jng 
carried  away  by  a  numerous  band  of  Arabs  of  a 
different  tribe,  and  enemies  to  tlu.se  «.f  Palmyra. 
She  received  timfly  not-ice  from  her  nwn  |H'<iple, 
and  owed  her  security  and  lh;^t  of  her  c.travan  to  a 
forced  night  nurch,  and  to  the  swifiutss  of  her 
horses,  who  trav*^llcd  over  an  incredible  space  of 
the  desert  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  returned  to 
Diuiiaacus,  where  she  resided  some  months,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  Pacha,  to  whom  she 
had  iMen  strongly  rec/immended  by  the  Porte. 

After  a  wandering  life  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  finally  fixed  herself  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  solitude  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  near  to  Saide,  the  ancient  Sidon. 
Thf  Pacha  of  Su  Sohn  D'Acre,  Abdalapaclia,  who  W 


had  a  j^rcut  respect  for  iicr  and  dcvuledneas  to  her, 
gnuited  to  her  the  remains  of  a  convent,  and  the 
village  of  Dgioun,  inhabited  by  the  Druzes.  She 
built  tlicre  several  houses,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
enclosuie,  Uke  our  fortifiaktions  of  the  middle  ages. 
She  made  artificially  a  charming  garden  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  in  which,  besides  a  fruit  and  flower 
garden  and  grapery,  are  kiosks enriclied  witli  sculp 
ture  and  arabesque  paiiitings,  water  running  in 
marble  founUiins,  jets  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ments of  her  kiosks,  together  with  orange,  fig,  and 
citron  trees  in  abundance.  There  lady  Stanhope 
lived  for  several  years  in  a  truly  oriental  style  of 
luxury — surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  Europe- 
an or  Arabian  drogomans,  a  numerous  train  of  wo- 
men and  black  slaves,  and  in  relations  of  friendship 
and  even  of  ptWitical  alliance  with  the  Porte,  witJi 
Abdala-)Kicbe;  with  the  Emir  Bescliir,  sovereign  of 
Lebanon,  and  cs[Xicially  with  the  Arabian  Scheiks 
of  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Bagdad. 

Soon  her  fortune  which  had  been  still  considera- 
ble, diminished  from  tiie  derangement  of  her  affairs 
caused  byher^Rbsencefix>in  England,  and  she  found 
herself  reduced  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs 
income,  which  is  still  sufficient  in  tliis  country  for 
the  train  which  Lady  Stanhope  is  obliged  to  keep 
up.  Meantime  tliosc  p€rs<jns  who  had  accompa- 
nied her  from  Europe,  either  died  or  left  her,  the 
friendship  of  the  Arabs,  which  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  presents,  began  to  cool,  her  intercourse 
with  them  became  less  frequent,  and  Lady  Hester 
fell  into  the  complete  solitude  in  whicli  I  found  her. 
But  she  still  exhibits  the  same  heroism  and  the 
same  enei^y,  witli  all  the  constancy  and  resolution 
which  liave  always  niarked  her  character.  She 
never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  retracing  her  steps, 
she  never  gives  a  look  to  the  world  and  to  past 
times.  She  does  not  bend  under  neglect,  or  mis- 
fortune, or  the  prospect  of  old  age  and  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  living.  She  will  remain  alimc  where 
she  now  is,  without  books,  without  journals,  with- 
out letters  from  Europe,  without  friends,  without 
even  servants,  who  are  personally  attached  to  her. 
She  is  surrounded  merely  by  some  negresses  and 
some  black  slave  children,  a  few  Arabian  peasants 
to  take  care  of  her  garden,  her  horses,  and  to  attend 
to  her  personal  safely.  It  is  generally  believed  in 
the  country  where  she  resides,  and  my  intercourse 
with  her  inclines  mc  to  the  same  opinion,  tliat  the 
supernatural  strength  of  her  mind  and  of  her  reso- 
lution is  found  not  merely  in  her  own  character, 
but  also  in  high  raised  religious  ideas,  in  which  the 
iUumiuation  of  Europe  is  confounded  with  some 
of  the  (Nricntat  fbrraft  of  faitli,  and  added  to  this  the 
wonders  of  astrology.  Whatever  it  may  be,  Lady 
Stiuihope  is  a  great  name  in  the  east,  and  a  great 
astonishment  to  Europe.  Finding  myself  so  near 
her,  I  felt  a  desire  to  see  her  ;  her  ideas  of  solitude 
had  so  much  apparent  sympatliy  with  my  own 
thoui^hts,  that  I  felt  very  glad  to  ascertain  how  near 
we  approached  each  other. 

Lady  Hester  was  apparently  fifty  years  old. — 
She  has  features  which  cannot  be  spoHed  by  age. 
Freshness,  color,  grace,  vanish  with  youth,  but 
when  beauty  is  in  the  fonn  itself,  in  the  purity  of 
its  lines,  in  dignity,  majesty,  in  the  thought  of  a 
man's  or  woman's  face,  beauty  may  change  at  the 
different  epochs  of  life,  but  it  does  not  pass  away. 
Such  is  that  of  Lady  Stanhope — she  wore  on  her 
head  a  white  turban,  on  the  forehead  a  band  of 
purple  woollen  cloth,  which  fell  on  each  side  from 
the  head  to  the  shtmlders,  a  long  yellow  cashmere 
shawl  and  immense  Turkish  robe  of  white  silk, 
with  floiiling  sleeves,  enveloped  her  whole  person 
in  its  simple  and  majestic  folds,  and  througli  only 
one  opening  on  the  bosom,  which  was  left  by  the 
first  tunic,  was  made  visible  a  second  robe  of  em- 
broidered Persian  stuff,  which  reached  the  throat, 
and  was  there  fastened  by  a  pearl  ornament. — 
Turkish  boots  of  yellow  morocco,  embroidered  with 
silk,  conijtleted  this  beautiful  oriental  costume, 
which  .she  wore  with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  a 
p<;rson  who  had  never  from  her  youth  worn  any 
other. 

I  was  copdutled  throuffh  an  arljor  of  jt-ssamines 
niul  rose  laurels  to  the  gate  of  her  gardens.  A  ta- 
ble was  laid  for  M.  Parseval  and  myself,  we  dined 
very  quickly,  and  she  only  waited  till  we  had  risen 
from  table,  before  she  sent  Leonardi  to  tell  me  she 
was  waiting  for  me ;  I  hastened,  and  fouiid  her 
smoking  a  long  oriental  pipe — she  ordered  one  to 
be  brought  to  mc.  I  was  already  accusKMned  to  see 
the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  women  of  the  Eiast 
smoke,  and  I  therefore  was  not  shocked  at  her  gra- 
cious and  careless  attitude,  nor  at  that  odoriferous 
smoke  which  escaped  in  light  c^lunms  from  the  lips 


of  a  beautiful  woniaii,  and  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation without  cliilling  it.  We  conversed  a  lon^ 
time  in  tiiis  manner,  and  always  on  the  favorite 
subject,  on  the  only  and  mysterious  theme  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  this  modern  magician,  recal- 
ling exactly  the  famous  magicians  of  antiquity — 
this  Circe  of  tlie  deserts. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  religious  doctrines  of 
Lady  Hester  were  a  confused,  though  skilful  mix- 
ture of  the  different  religions  in  the  midst  of  wliich 
she  has  condemned  herself  to  live.  Mystenous  as 
the  Diuzes,  of  whom  she  alone,  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, knows  the  mystical  secret — resigned  as  a 
mussulman,  and  a  fatalist  as  he  is,  with  the  Jew  cx- 
pcting  a  Messiah,  and  with  the  Christian  profess- 
ing the  adorati^  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  liis 
charitable  morality.  Add  to  tJiat  tlie  fantastic  col- 
ors and  the  supernatural  reveries  of  an  imagination 
tinctured  by  the  East,  and  heated  by  solitude  and 
meditation,  some  revelations  perhaps  of  Arabian 
astrologers,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  tins 
sublime  and  fanciful  compound,  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  call  madness,  than  to  analyse  and  under- 
stand. No,  this  woman  is  not  insane.  Madness, 
which  inscribes  itself  in  but  too  evident  a  mtmner 
in  the  eyes,  is  not  written  in  her  beautiful  and  di- 
rect look.  Madness,  which  always  betrays  itself 
in  conversation,  which  it  is  ever  interrupting  by 
sudden,  disorderly  and  eccentric  starts,  is  not  to  be 
detected  in  Lady  Hester's  conversation,  which, 
while  it  is  elevated,  mystical  and  cloudy,  is  always 
sustained,  connected  and  powerful. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  pronounce,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  a  voluntary  madnei>s,  which  is  studied,  which 
knows  itself,  and  which  has  its  reasons  for  appear- 
ing madness.  The  powerful  admiration  which  her 
genius  has  exercised  and  still  continues  to  exercise 
over  the  Arab  people,  who  suttouikI  the  moun- 
tains, proves  that  this  pretend^  madness  is  only 
an  instrument.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
of  prodigies,  to  these  men  of  the  rocks  and  deserts 
whose  imagination  is  more  dark  and  colored  than 
the  horizon  of  their  own  sands  or  seas — the  word 
of  Mahomet  or  of  Lady  Stanhope  is  necessary. — 
They  want  the  communion  with  the  stars,  proph- 
ecies, miracles,  tlie  second  sight  of  genius.  Lady 
Stanhope  understood  this;  at  first  by  the  high 
reach  of  her  truly  superior  understanding,  and 
then  perhaps  Uke  all  beings  endowed  with  power- 
ful intellectual  faculties,  she  has  succeeded  in  seduc- 
ing herself,  and  has  made  herself  the  first  convert 
of  the  symbol  she  has  created  for  others.  This  is 
the  effect  this  woman  produced,  on  me.  She  can- 
not be  kidg^  m  da^ed  in  a  word,  she  is  a  stat- 
ue of  Immense  olmmstoftts.  I  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  at  some  not  distant  day  she  realizes  a  part  of 
the  destiny  which  sh*  promises  herself — an  empire 
in  Arabia,  a  throne  in  Jfrusalem.  The  leai^t  polit> 
ical  conunotion  in  the  region  which  she  inhabits 
mi^t  raise  her  even  to  that. 

I  have,  said  I  to  her,  on  this  subject  but  one  re- 
proach to  make  to  you,  it  is  that  you  have  been 
too  timid  with  events,  and  that  you  have  not  push- 
ed your  fortune  where  it  might  conduct  you. 

You  speak,  said  she  to  me,  like  a  man  who  still 
believes  too  much  in  human  will,  and  not  enough 
in  the  irresistible  empire  of  destiny — my  own 
strength  is  in  that — I  await  it,  I  do  not  invoke  it — 
I  am  growing  old — I  have  diminished  considerably 
my  fortune,  and  am  now  alone  and  abandoned  on 
this  rock  of  the  desert,  a  prey  to  the  first  bold  fel- 
low who  would  wish  to  force  my  gates,  surround- 
ed by  a  band  of  faithless  servants  and  ungrateful 
slaves,  who  rob  me  every  day  and  sometimes 
threaten  my  life.  Lately  I  owed  my  salvation 
only  to  my  dagger,  of  which  I  was  forced  to  make 
use  to  defend  my  bosom  against  tlie  dagger  of  a 
black  slave  whom  I  had  brought  up.  Ah  well,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  tribulations  I  am  happy  ;  1 
answer  every  one  with  the  sacred  word  of  tlie  IVIu»- 
selmen,  JiUah  Kennim,  the  will  of  God,  and  I  await 
with  confidence  the  future,  of  which  I  liave  spoken 
to  you,  and  of  which  1  should  wish  to  inspire  you 
with  the  cerUiinty  which  you  ought  to  have. 

The  name  of  Bonaparte  wa«  mentioned,  as 
usual,  in  the  conversation. 

I  thought,  said  I  to  her,  tliat  your  fanaticism  foi* 
this  man,  would  put  a  barrier  betiween  us. 

It  is  only  his  misfortunes  and  my  pity  for  him 
which  makes  me  an  enthusiast  in  his  cause,  said 
she.  It  is  tlie  same  with  me,  I  replied,  and  so  we 
understand  each  other. 

I  could  not  explain  how  a  religious  and  mora)  , 
woman  should  adore  strength  alone  without  reli- 
gion, and  without  liberty— -Bonaparte  was  a  great 
reformer,  no  douU'— he  reformed  the  social  worid. 
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blithe  did  not  consider  saffldendy  the  elements  of 
which  he  remodelled  iu  He  moulded  his  statue 
witlj  the  clay,  and  with  his  persomil  interest,  in- 
stead of  cutting  it  out  of  divine  and  moral  senti- 
ments, out  of  virtue  and  liberty. 

The  night  passed  away  in  this  manner  in  con- 
versing freely  and  without  affectation,  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Healer,  every  subject  which  sprinjs  from 
a  word,  and  leads  by  chance  to  a  conversation.— 
I  felt  that  no  cord  was  wanting  to  that  elevated  and 
firm  understanding,  and  that  every  string  in  this 
instrument  gave  its  proper  sound,  full  and  strong, 
with  the  exception  perliups  of  the  metaphysical 
string,  which  too  great  tension  and  solitude  l»d  fal- 
sified or  raised  to  a  too  hij|^  key  for  mortal  under- 
standings.  We  parted  with  a  smcere  regret  on  my 
part,  and  an  obliging  exhibition  irf  regret  on  hers. 

" No, adieus,"  said  she,  "we  shall  often  meet 
again  in  this  journey,  and  oftener  still  in  otlier  jour- 
neys which  you  do  not  now  project.  Go  to  rest, 
and  remember  that  you  leave  a  friend  in  tlie  soli- 
tudes of  Lebanon." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  I  laid  mine  on  my  heart 
after  tha  Arabian  fashion,  and  we  departed. 

Tbe  PmiisiaB  Sifcirl. 

Whence  ctnnes  it  that  man  has  sudi  a  desire  to 
interrogate  the  future,  such  an  idle  anxiety  to  di- 
*ii»e  tlie  veiled  secrets  of  fortune  ?  In  every  nation 
I  discover  traces  of  the  imprudent  curiosity.  The 
Jews  had  their  witches,  the  Greeks  their  sibyb, 
the  Persians  their  magi,  tha  Spaniards  their  gip- 
sies ;  the  Romans  had  their  augurs,  whose  ora- 
cles they  respected;  the  French  have  had  their  sor- 
cerers, whom  they  frequently  finished,  by  burning 
them  with  great  ceremony. 

Informer  days  the  business  of  sorcery' was  not 
exercised  in  France  with  impunity, ;  nd  those  who 
were  given  to  shuffling  fortunes  from  cards,  an- 
swered for  it  loo  often  with  their  lives.  Our  good 
ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  without  scru- 
ple all  who  were  guilty  of  witclicrafl ;  and  my  I 
good  ladies  Villeneuve,  Michel,  and  Le  Normand, 
now  in  full  career,  if  they  had  been  bom  a  century 
earUer,  would  have  infallibly  ended  their  days  at 
the  state.  But  chiromancy,  cartomancy  and  ne- 
cromancy are  at  present  fashionable  sciences,  and 
lucrative  branches  of  trade  ;  and  sorcery,  in&tead 
of  leading  to  a  funeral  pile,  conducts  to  fortune. — 
All  Paris  have  in  succession  paid  their  respMts  to 
the  cards  of  Lady  Villeneuve,  the  whites-of-eggs 
of  Madame  Michel,  and  the  black  hen  of  Madem- 
oiselle Le  Normand.  Each  of  these  practisers  has 
been  celebrated  in  her  turn  ;  but  a  young  sorceress 
is  now  b^ore  the  pubtig^who  pi  nniinii*  tv  sorpicii 
them  all. 

The  temple  of  tliis  new  sibyl  is  in  one  of  the 
most  frequented  quarters  of  Paris.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  is  open  to  the  beauty,  tender  and  timid,  but 
who  confides  in  the  turn  of  a  card  \  to  the  greedy 
speculator,  who  would  know  what  success  may  at- 
tend his  enterprises ;  to  the  modest  and  innocent 
gir\  who  is  anxious  to  discover  whom  she  should 
fall  in  love  with ;  to  the  unquiet  husband  whose 
dreams  are  disturbed  by  an  ugly  major  of  dragoons, 
in  big  boots  and  monstrous  moustachios ;  to  the 
gamester  who  would  win  back  at  whist,  what  he 
ha4  lost  at  fiiro.  The  numerous  equipages  rang- 
ed before  the  entrance,  indicate  die  rank  of  the  vis- 
iters. 

I  had  heard  the  oracles  of  this  modern  Pytho- 
ness frequently  cited  with  great  praise.  Some  la- 
dies spoke  to  me  in  high  terms  of  the  vivacity  of 
her  mind,  the  delicacy  of  her  questions,  aiid  espe- 
cially of  the  promptness  with  which  she  divined 
what  they  dared  not  to  tell  her.  Gentlemen  had 
described  in  raptures  the  sweetness  of  her  features 
the  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  assured  me  that 
she  was  a  most  exquisite  creature.  These  eulogies 
excUed  my  curiosity  ;  and  I  determined  to  ascer- 
Uin  for  myself  the  merits  and  beauties  of  tliis  cel- 
ebrated personage. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eight  as  I  presented 
niyselfat  the  door  of  her  hotel  On  declaring  the 
object  of  my  visit,  I  was  ushered  into  a  little  saloon 
furni^ed  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  noth- 
u»g  to  indicate  the  profession  of  its  occupant. — 
This  was  a  young  lady  about  twenty-five  years  oi 
age,  tall,  well  made,  expressing  herself  with  grace, 
very  agreeable  and  various  in  her  conversation. 
Tiiere  was  something  a  little  malicious  in  her 
glance,  and  sardonic  in  her  smile,  and  she  jestad 
freely  upon  the  inconveniences  of  her  art,andciLt- 
**™P*«1  to  convince  me  of  its  excellence.  I  saw 
i  if  ''^  "°*  herself  very  well  persuaded  of  the 
truth  she  wished  to  impress  upon  raej  and  I  ihw^t 


that  of  alt  who  came  into  her  house,  tlic  young  si- 
byl herself  had  the  least  faitli  in  the  infallibility  ol 
hcroracles. 

After  having  conversed  with  mc  a  few  moments, 
she  ascended  the  sacred  tripod  :  already  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  had  begun  to  move  the  delicate  fibres 
or  her  brain,  when  a  light  hand  rapped  three  times 
at  the  door  of  our  apartment  and  uttered  in  a 
troubled  voice — "  Open;  it  is  I."  My  pretty  pro- 
phetess was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  1  was  pre- 
paring to  take  my  leave.  She  prevented  me. — 
"  You  have  the  air  of  a  gallant  gentleman,"  she  at 
length  said  to  me,  smiling.  I  bowed  assent.  "  I 
am  sure  of  it,"  she  added,  "  go  uilo  this  cabinet." 
She  pushed  me  gently  into  tlie  cabinet,  shut  the 
door  upon  me,  and  to  prevent  all  accidents  took  the 
key  with  her.  1  consoled  my  captivity  by  making 
immediate  use  of  a  crevice,  through  which  I  could 
see  every  tiling  tliat  was  going  on  in  the  saloon. 

The  lady  who  entered  was  yoimger  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  sibyl  Her  face  was  a  picture 
of  innocence  and  candor.  At  length  said  she  laugh- 
ing, I  have  succeeded.  Madame  de  Basi»c,  alter 
having  managed  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  my  hus- 
band, has  prevailed  on  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  you  ; 
he  will  be  here  in  a  minute  and  do  not  forget  our 
agreement. 

The  sound  of'  a  bell  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  the  young  visiter  disappeared,  and  her  friend 
prepared  to  receive  De  Julien. 

He  enters,  looks  about  the  room  with  noncha- 
lance, and  the  better  to  decide  upon  the  powers 
of  the  magician,  observes  that  her  art  must  reveal 
to  her  the  object  of  his  present  visit.  Do  you 
doubt  it  ?  said  tlie  sibyl,  in  an  offended  tone  ;  give 
yourself  then  the  trouble  to  be  seated  ;  and  con- 
descend to  listen  to  me.  He  took  a  chair.  She 
collected  herself,  and  arranged  the  cards  upon  llie 
table,  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  following  dia- 
logue. 

You  are  married,  sir ;  sixteen  or  seventeen 
months  ago  you  espoused  a  young  lady  of  about 
half  your  age. 

W'^Iiat,  madam? 

Who  has  given  you  a  thousand  pi  oofs  of  affec- 
tion, and  yet  you  continue  to  suspect  her. 

I  confess  iL  said  he,  in  utter  aiiwzement. 

Q,ueen  of  Diamonds — these  suspicions  you  have 
imbibed  from  a  female  friend  of  your  wife. 

I  admit  the  fact. 

Seven  of  Spades — she  has  carried  her  effronte- 
ry so  far  as  to  advise  you  to  apply  to  me. 

Astonishing  I 

She  takes  up  the  cards,  andhanri»  .iham  to  Da  [|  their  hopes. 
Julien,  who  cuts  tliem,  while  tlie  sibyl  continues 
with  a  gravity  that  nothing  can  disturb,  your  wife 
is  faitliful  ..'-  ,.; : 

Do  you  believe  so  ? 

I  know  it ;  but  she  c6mplains  of  your  conduct. 

Of  my  conduct? 

Your  suspicions  harasse  her.    -■-.-„•«.. 

0  no ;  she  is  not  aware  of  them. 
She  has  discovered  them ;  you  entertain  at  your 

house  a  very  dangerous  man.     .   , 

And  who  is  he '  ■',       ,    •       -, 

The  King  of  Clubs.         »:; ' 

1  do  not  know  him,  madam.  r    ; 
A  dark  man ;  thirty-six  years  old. 
It  is  my  best  friend. 
He  is   desirous  of  becoming   your   wife's  best 

friend,  sir. 

You  amaze  me !  I  am  thunderstruck  ?        ' 

For  three  months  pcist  he  has  been  trying  to  in- 
duce her  to  aecejit  a  set  of  diamonds  that  he  knows 
you  liave  refused  to  purcliase. 

It  is  true. 

But  she  dechnes  his  offers  with  dignity  ;  it  is 
from  you  only  that  she  is  willing  to  accept  any  or- 
nament that  may  add  to  her  beauty. 

Poor  woman  1  exclaimed  the  relenting  husband. 

Here  our  sibyl  again  look  up  the  cards,  and 
divided  thein  into  three  parcels,  which  she  thus  ex- 
plained : 

You  blush  at  the  suspicions  you  have  entertain- 
ed. 

Because  you  assure  me  of  the  honor  of  my  wife. 

She  dreams  of  notliing    but  your    pleasure  ;  at 
this  very  moment  she  is  engaged   in  some  scheme  I 
to  advance  your  happiness.     But,    what  do  I  see !  j 
Eight  of  Clubs,  and  Nine  of  Hearts! 

Is  this  bad  fortune  ?  •    j  -^• 

Quite  the  contrary;  you  are  thinking  of  a 
present  for  your  lady. 

O!  a  present!  -        .^       ;    .. 

The  set  of  diamonds.  ;     - 

Indeed,  indeed— 


In  order  that  having  no  wish  ungnuificd,  she 
may  ^  exposed  to  no  temptation. 

Bit.  these  jewels  are  very  dear. 

Ah !  sir,  can  you  too  generously  reward  the  vir- 
tue of  a  woman  who  adores  you  /  , 

My  wife  adores  me  !  •''  '''^ 

Eight  of  Hearts  and  Ace  of  Spades,  Madame  tie 
Julien  loves  no  one  but  her  husbaitd ! 

At  these  words,  whidi  proved  the  extent  for  the 
young  magician's  science,  De  Julien  rose  from  his 
seat  ill  transports ;  he  cast  upon  tlie  table  a  purse 
of  indefinite  weight,  and  ran  to  the  jeweller  to  pur- 
chase the  happy  talisman  which  was  to  restcw« 
felicity  to  his  household.  Good  fortune  all  that 
day  followed  his  footsteps ;  tlie  jeweller  in  an  ex- 
cess of  good  humor  made  liim  a  considerable  dis- 
count, and  the  virtue  of  my  lady  cost  much  lest 
than  he  anticipated. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  was  gone,  Madame  De 
Julien  reappeared  from  her  hiding  place,  and  em- 
braced her  friend  with  every  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  tender  gratitude. — But  they  immediately 
separated,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the  young 
wite  should  return  home  to  receive  her  spouse  and 
her  diamonds. 

The  sibyl  liberated  me,  and  prevented  every 
manner  of  reproacli  on  my  part,  by  laughing  her- 
self, with  a  very  pretty  grace,  at  the  scene  of  which 
she  had  made  me  a  witness.  I  will  not  propose  to 
you  now,  said  she,  to  cast  your  horoscope ;  what 
you  have  just  seen  and  heard,  forbids  the  degree  of 
confidence  that  is  required  in  those  who  come  to 
consult  me ;  but  I  would  ask  you  not  to  judge  my 
conduct  wiUi  too  much  severity.  Men  4re  but 
grown  up  children  who  pay  to  be  deceived ;  and 
the  error  which  flatters,  is  belter  than  the  truth 
which  afflicts  them.  Instead  of  tearing  away  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  faults  of  De  Julien's  spouse, 
I  darken  them  more  deeply,  and  take  the  same 
care  to  render  his  future  days  happy,  that  another 
would  take  to  make  miserable.  Shall  I  predict  to 
the  opulent  banker  who  astonishes  all  Paris  with 
his  magnificence,  that  he  will  one  day  envy  ihe  lot 
of  the  wretch  he  now  repulses  wiui  disdain?^ — 
Shall  I  say  to  the  father  exulting  iu  the  birth  of  a 
son,  this  child  will  cover  your  old  age  with  sihame 
andj  bring  your  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ?  Shall  I  tell  Florio  the  flirtations  of  Llset- 
te,  and  Lisette  the  infidelity  of  Florio  ?  No !  were 
I  to  do  so,  I  sliould  soon  destroy  my  own  eredii, 
and  see  nothing  more  of  this  multitude  of  visiters 
who  now  crowd  about  my  house  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  their  follies  and  the  confirmation  of 
I  hav«  taken  a  sm  er  path.  I  tiiji^ 
the  folly  of  every  one  of  them.  Without  com- 
promising my  character,  I  give  good  fortune  to 
the  whole  world.  They  go  away  from  my  house, 
quiet  in  heart  and  mind,  and  promise  them- 
selves to  pay  another  visit  to  the  little  sorceress 
who  makes  them  so  very  happy  at  such  a  trifling 
expense.— **♦ 


PUBI.IC  NOTICE. 

THE  iimlersigned,  Coaimimioners  for  lb*  MneHoraiioa 
of  tJie  navigation  of  tbe  Richelieu  or  ChamMy  River, 
will  leceiTe  at  tUt-ir  oflice,  in  the  borough  of  8i.  Itenia,  an 
Ul  tbe  15U)  of  June  next,  aesled  propofiiionii  for  tlie  coa 
ilructioa  or  creciioa  or  a  Dam  or  Chaxistre,  witb  a  Lock ; 
to  be  erected  about  three  miiet  above  the  villafc  or  St. 
Oun,  either  ia  Cut  Stoii«>s,  Comnnon  Siooes,  Pitrret 
Brutes,  or  In  \Vi>od,  according  to  tbe  plaiin  and  apecifica- 
tiona  wade  by  W.  R.  Hopkina,  Efqr ,  Eagineer,  depoailad, 
BQd  where  they  can  be  aeen  at  any  tiaie.  in  the  haiMb  of 
Jmeph  CarUer,  B«qr.,  one  ot  the  aaid  CowmlaKiuaen,  at 
St.  Antoine. 

All  propostiikona  addreasrd  by  the  aiaU  uiust  be  aeat  Trca 
of  poatage. 

1'wo  good  securitiea  will  be  rcquirtd  for  the  due  eiacu- 
tlon  of  the  aforeKBid  works 

Purthpr  inlormaiion  can  be  had  al  any  time,  from  the 
undersigntd,  in  addreninr  theni  at  thrir  reapecUve  reai- 
dences,  or  front  the  laid  W.  R.  Hopkins,  E»qr  ,  at  Bua- 
ker'«  Hotel,  at  th«  Chambly  Gafiit. 

Koch  Da  .St.  OUR9,  at  8t  Oura. 
Ja«arn  CARTIEB,  at  et  Anloliie 
Joji.  T   nKDLEri,  aii^l  Marc. 
La.  C  IIUVERT.  at  tt\  Cbaitea. 
L.  F  OESCHAMBAlTLT.Bt  ^l.  Denta. 

Office  of  tiM  Cotuiultaionem.  >  of. ^ 

81.  Denis,  May  II,  1835.      S  '*'"**   . 

The  above  Dant  and  Lock  are  In  dimeiMiona  at  Mhiara:  "* 
lA>ck  Seo  feel.  Chamber  !»  feet  «ridv :  Dam  673  feet  ioaa, 
8  (Vet  high. 


^^ 


STEPHKNSONt 

BmUerofa  auperior  gtyle  of  PatattietT  Cart  for  Rati' 

No.  ${64  Elizabethaireat,  nearBtaeckerstraat.  \^ 
New-York. 

C^  RAILROAD    rOMPAMES    would   do    well  to  . 
eKamiiie  tbeie  Cara  ,  a  ipeciincn  of  which  may  be  acaa   ' 
Oil  that  part  of  the  ffsw-Tork  and  HarlMoi  Railroad 
now  la  opsration.  iii\.l 
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AmmicAif  Silk  Hosibrt.— We  were 
shown  at  Afr.  Bird's  Store,  in  this  towi, 
this  week,  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  silk  hosiery  for  gentlemen,  entirely  of 
American  fabric.  They  were  a  very  neat 
and  fine  article,  with  every  indication  of  du- 
rability, and  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
those  of  European  manufacture.  The  silk 
WHS  produced  and  manufactured  at  Dedham 
and  sold  at  $10  per  pound.  It  was  made 
into  hose  at  the  manufactory  in  Newbury- 
port.  We  believe  that  small  quantities  of 
silk  ^oods  have  been  occasionally  manufac- 
tured in  different  parts  of  our  country,  with- 
in a  few  years.  Among  other  articles,  we 
were  shown  about  a  year  since  a  large  va- 
riety of  vesting  {mttems,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Golding  of  this  town.  These  things  all 
give  an  earnest  of  what  may,  and  ultimately 
vtill,  be  accomplished  in  this  country  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  silk  goods. — [Bunker  Hill 
Aurora.] 

The  Jingo  Tree  which  grew  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Gardner  Greene,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  the  other  day,  has  been  safely  re- 
.  moved  to  the  Common,  where  it  is  to  be 
planted.  It  is  probably  the  largest  tree  ever 
transplanted  in  this  vicinity,  being  40  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference,  at  3^  feet  from 
the  ground,  4  feet  4  inches.  The  labor  of 
transplanting  it  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Hheridan,  formerly  gardener  on  the  estate. 
The  earth  was  carefully  removed  from  the 
roots,  and  the  tree  lifted  by  shears  and  tackle 
from  the  ground,  sufficiently  high  to  pass 
under  it  a  low  wheeled  drag.  The  roots 
were  then  carefully  covered  with  matting, 
and  the  tree  lowered  upon  the  drag,  on 
Which  it  was  easily  supported  in  an  upright 
position,  being  kept  from  falling  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  top  and  lield  b^  men  who 
walked  along  with  it  to  its  destmation.  Mr. 
Sheridan  tells  us  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  will  live  and  flourish  in  its 
new  location. — [Boston  Transcript.] 

^  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  agreeable  jeu 
^esprit  Uuin   the  following,  whicli  w«;  copy  from 
the  Saturday's  Magazine  for  April  1 1 : — 
Rural  Chronicle. — April. 

Departures. — For  the  north  : — Frost,  Esq.  and 
8uite,among8t  them  we  noticed  Messrs.  Woodcock, 
Fieldfare,  Redwing,  &c.  iic. 

Arrivals. — Early  in  tlic  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swallow  ;  family  exjx;cted  to  follow  soon.  N. 
B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  go  out  very  little  as  yet. 

The  Messrs,  Blackbird  and  Thrush  have  begun 
10  give  Uieir  anual  concert  for  the  season.  Their 
respective  ladies  "  are  at  home." 

The  musical  foreigner  of  distinction,  tlie  Signor 
Cuckoo,  whose  ftvorile  cantatas  are  so  repeatedly 
encored,  is  said  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  lodgings 
in  the  neighborhood  :  strange  stories  are  in  circu- 
lation respecting  a  branch  of  the  Sparrow  funily. 

The  Widow  Nightingale,  to  her  seat  in  Poplar 
Island.  ^ .  •".■. 

The  Misses  Martin  for  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rook  have  made  great  progress 
in  their  new  dwelling,  which  is  built  on  the  old 
site. 

The  Wren  family,  so  famous  in  the  amials  of 
architecture,  have  lately  designed  some  edifices, 
which  show  them  to  be  as  skilful  as  ever  in  that 
admirable  art. 

V'       COURT -NEWS. — GAZETTE  EXTRAORDIN ART. 

Ye.sU:rday,  her  Serene  Highness,  diieen  l-'lora, 
held  her  first  drawing-room  Uiis  season,  which  was 
most  numerously  attended.  The  c«iurt  opened 
soon  after  sunrise  ;  Mr.  Skylark  was  in  attendance 
lo  announce  the  company. 

Tlie  Misses  Daisy  were  the  earliest  visiters  ;  af- 
ter which  arrivals  were  constant. 

Messrs. Bugle,  Broom,  Lilac,  Orchis,  Periwinkle, 
Ranunculus,  Steliuria,  &c.  &c.,  all  richly  and  taste- 
fully attired. 

The  numerous  family  of  the  Anemonies  paid 
their  devoirs  eat-ly.  These  elegantes  were  various- 
ly habited  ;  some  wore  rich  scarlet  boddices,  others 
purple  and  green  train ;  the  Misses  A.,  in  robes  of 
simple  white  and  ^een,  almost  surpassed  ia  beauty 
then  more  splendid  relatives. 


The  Misses  Violet,  on  their  return  to  the  coun- 
try, introduced  by  the  Ladies  Primrose  ;  the  amia- 
ble and  modest  appearance  of  the  former  was  much 
noticed,  the  costume  of  each  party  was  thought 
very  becoming,  and  skilfully  assorted  to  set  off  the 
channs  of  both. 

The  Misses  Blue-Bell  wore  robes  of  azure  tissue, 
and  were  much  admired  for  the  sylph-like  elegance 
of  their  forms. 

The  beautiful  Germander  family,  with  their  ne- 
ver-to-be-forgotten eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  attracted 
universal  attention. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rose  family  was  anxiously 
expected. 

The  Misses  Cowslip  were  presented ;  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  call  tlum  the  "  pretty  rustics;" 
but  they  were  mast  graciously  received,  and  the 
delicate  propriety  of  llieir  dress  und  manners  much 
admired. 

The  Lady  Cardnmines,  costumes  of  the  finest 
linen. 

Mrs.  Tulip,  body  and  train  of  crimson  and  gold; 
this  truly  griind  dress  had  a  superb  effect. 

Messrs.  Chesnut,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  &c.,  &c., 
sported  new  bright  green  liveries,  of  various 
shades. 

Messrs.  Blackthorn,  Pear,  Apple,  &c  &c, 
crowded  round  their  sovereign,  eager  to  pay  their 
dutial  homage ;  they  made  a  magnificent  show,  in 
rich  suits  of  white,  red  and  green. 

The  company  were  greatly  delighted  with  a 
concert  of  vocal  music  from  a  large  party  of  llie  best 
performers  in  the  neighborhood,  consisting  wholly 
of  amatuers. 

The  Court  broke  up,  having  partaken  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  light  and  charming  beverage,  but  not 
before  tlie  Widow  Nightingale,  (who  had  joined 
the  performers  of  the  morning)  had  been  intreated 
to  favor  the  company  with  a  song ;  that  well-bred 
lady  instantly  complied,  and  poured  upon  the  ears 
of  her  delighted  auditors  one  of  her  most  heart- 
thrilling  melodies. 

MIL.L-OAra  FOUNDRY 

ON  MONDAY,  June  I,  at  12  o'clock,  at  City  HaU, 
(unle«!*  previou<-ly  ditpoMd  of  at  private  sale,]  wil| 
be  soM  by  auci)nn,  tlie  above  well  known  establishment, 
Htiuated  on*  mile  froir.  Boatoo.    Tbe  improvements  con 
riatoT— 

No.  1 .  B»aer  Houie,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Leetmotivt 
and  oilier  Kteaui  F^ngines. 

No.  !2.  Blaxkamity»  SJitp,  SO  feet  by  30.  fiued  with  cranea 
for  ttaavy  work. 

No.  3.  L»c0m4>tive  Haute,  M  feet  by  35, used  for  putting 
togaiher  LncoMioiive  Enfinea.  Bereral  of  ttie  beat  Enflnes 
in  u»e  in  tbc  United  Statas  tiave  bevn  put  in  tins  establish 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  ikree  stor^  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
130  feet  by  4<>,  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  kc. ;  Pattern 
Shop  ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Purnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work;  three  Trip 
Uainmers,  one  of  which  is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupula  Furnaceti,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rior  ;3  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  otiier  machinery; 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Fnundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twuCupolas,  Core  oven  .Cranes,  tec.  fitted 
for  Uic  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Faundry  is  a  large 
ware-hou«e,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Caatings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Liocomoiive  and  other  Staaai  Enginese 
I.eiul  Mill  Rolls,  Geeiing.Shans,  Sioves,  Gratea,  &«.  fcc. 
These  were  made  at  ibt  most  durable mattrials,  under  the 
direciioii  of  a  very  scicntlSc  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  Dup|iosed  to  bt  of  great  valir^. 

No.  ti.  A  buiidlng,65  feet  bv  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
or  cliiumeys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steal.  This 
building  is  at  prri>ent  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
aixouiniodate  a  large  Jiumber  of  aien. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  3C,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  <oom«,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  largelofl  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  lie.  Jtc. 

The  above  estsbli>hmeNt  being  nn  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantuees  for  some  kinds  of  businesi  than  any 
other  in  the  ITiiited  Slates.  Coal  and  lion  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  karbon*  of-Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  35  to  30  cents  per  ton.  dome  of  the 
largest  jobs  nf  lion  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
bli:<hmiTt;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  Treeing  tlie  (>ry  Dock  »t  the  Navy  V  aid  Charleston. 

The  siiuution  t'-tr  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  tbe  crossing  ol  tlie  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  Tbe  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
ruuuinpon  the  latter  road,  and  tlie"  Jonathan, "purr  based 
by  tbe  Siaieoi  Penn>ytvaaia,  were  built  at  Uieae  works. 
Wilb  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tbc  premises,  13 
LocmisMives  and  as  many  tenderf,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annuiu. 

For  lernis,  apply  to 

TH03.  J.  ECKLEY,Trea8'.fcc., Boston, or  lo 
ROBKBT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PbiladelptUa. 

Boaton,  April  81.  itas. 

RATLROAO  CASTINOSi 
MANY  li  WARD,    Proprietors  ol  the  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and   Machine  Sho;),  will  make  loorder  car 
,  wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
I  cactiogs  required  for  railroada.  R-ljr  dkU 


RAIIfB4IAO  CAK  WHKBL8  ABD  BOXBS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

13"  Aleo,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wbeela 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aad  Foundiy,  Peterson,  N.J.  Ail  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subacibers  at  Patereon,  or  flO  Wall 
street, New- Vorki,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed|Coroplete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUMliGROSVENOR 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP*  BOAT,  AMD 
RAII.ROAD  SPIKES. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  aiwve  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  aiul  Buai  Spikea  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Ortlers  may  be  addressed  to  Messra.  BRASTU8  COR- 
NING &  CUh  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sept.lS-  ly 

RAILIVAY  IROK* 

inch  by  j;  inch, )     Flat  Bara  in  lengths  o 
14  to  15  feet, countersunk 


95  tons  or  1 
300      do. 

•10      do. 
900      do.    i 
800      do.    H 


It 


do. 


do.      holes,  ebdscut  at  an  angle 
<in     f  of  4o  degrtes,  with  spli- 
cing  plates  and  nails  tu 
suit. 

per  yard,  with  the  re- 


do, 
do. 

do.     I   do. 
do.     t   do. 
soon  expected. 
SaOdo.ofEd^e  Railsof  86  lbs. 
quislte  chairs,  keVa  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Car«,  and  of  00  incites  diauietet 
for  Locomotive  wbeela 

Axles  of  3i,  3|,  3^,  3,  3^,  34,  aad  3i  inches  diameter  for 
RaOway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bbove  will  be  sold  free  otduty,  to  Staie  QoverB- 
mentsand  Incorporated  Goveramenis,  and  the  Drawback 
takea  in  part  payment.  A.  b  G.  RALSTON, 

9  South  Front  street,  Philailelphia. 
Models  and  samples  oTall  ibedifTerentkindgoi  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  (hem.  d71ineowr 

SURVEYORS*  inSTRVMERTS. 

13*  Compuieaoi  various aizes  and  of  auperior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Insirumenta,  large  aodamall  size*,  with  hifh 
magnifying  powers  witii  glasses  made  by  Troughlon,  to- 
gether with  a  large  aasorinient  ol  Engineering  lnsiru> 
menu,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  8i  G.  W.  BLUNT,  IS4  Water  street. 


J316t 


corner  of  Maid'n  lane. 


SVRVETINO  AHD  KXGIIIEEKI18G 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3°The  subacrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  bis  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  uck  i>uperior, 
in  principles  of  coatructiun  and  workmanship  lo  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  eottrely  new  .  among  which  are  an  Impiuved 
Compass,  with  aTelescnpe  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  O'tniorueier 
aUacbed,  parlicvlarly  adapted  to  Railroad  punxwea. 
WM.  1.  YOUNG. 
Mattiemaiical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendatiooa  are  respectfully  aub- 
nitud  to  Rngiaeers,  Surveyors, and  ouiers  interested. 

Baltimore,  1M3. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespectingthcinsirumtnis  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infer, 
mation.  Tbe  whole  number  of  Levela  now  in  posseaslon 
of  the  department  of  conatruction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
Tbe  whole  number  of  the  *'  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  (he 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repa/r.  Thar 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  Ooin  accidents 
to  which  all  Instruments  ofthe^kindare  liable. 

I  have  foiiHd  thai  thy  paueras  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  geaerally,  lo 
any  others  in  use,  and  lite  Im^oved  Compaaa  ia  auperior 
toany  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever- 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  tha 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  moat  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  rheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Itliinkit  will  beaahiinily 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  (riend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8up>tof  ConstrucUon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1818. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's"  Pateni Improved  Compass,"  1  can  aafely 
aay  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Inalrumcnl 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  U.  OILL,  CivU  Engtnaar. 
Oermantown,  February,  1888. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  ia  which  he  baa  conbioed 
tbe  propeniesol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

Icunaider  ibeae  Instruments  admirably  calcu)a<cd  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recoaunend  tlie(t  to  the 
notice  of  Engineera  as  preferable  toany  other*  tor  that 
purpose. 

lf£NAY  R.CAMPBELL,  Vng. PbUad. 

allj  0»rBaoi.aoai|p{ri«t.mUiwi« 
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We  learn  that  the  election  of  Directors  to 
the  Hudson  and  Berkshirb  Raiiroad 
Company  took  place  on  the  27th  of  11|«7  last, 
and  tile  following  gentlemen  were.  ele:t^  :  | 

John  Delafield  and  Governeur  Kem^le,  of 
New. York  ;  Robbins  Kellogg,  of  W.  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. ;  James  Mellen,  Rufus  Reed, 
Oliver  Wiswall,  Robt.  A,  Barnard,  Sianiel 
Anabl«,  Elihu  Gifford,  John  W.  Gdaou^s, 
Ambrose  h.  Jordan,  Silas  Spfigae,  W[Q.  A- 
Dean. 

This  Board  subsequently  unanhnotisly 
elected  James  Mellen  their  President,  and 
J.  W.  Fairfield  their  Secretary. 

SaRATOOA    and    WASHINaTON     Railboad 

CoM»AKT.— The  following  gentlemen  were 
chovn  directors  of  this  company  at  their 
annual  election  on  Monday. 

Stephea  Warren,  Le  Grand  Cannon, 
Richard  P.  Hart,  John  P.  Cushman, 
Jhomas  J.  Marvin,  Erastus  Coming, 
Lewis  Benedict,  John  Townsend,  Thomas 
W.  Olcoii,  Gideon  M.  Davison,  John  Dela- 
field,  John  Lorimer  Graham.  George  D. 
Strong,  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Knowlcs  Taylor. 

Pennsylvania  Improvements.  —  The 
Lancaster  Journal  of  last  week  enume- 
rates the  followinPT  works  of  iraprorement 
now  ui  progress,  or  shortly  to  bie  underta- 
Ken,  m  Pennsylvania.  These,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  but  a  part  of  thai  great 


system  of  improved  communication,  which 
til  It  Slate  has  had  the  wisdom — some  may 
say,  the  terat-rity — to  adopt  and  carry  out, 
at  an  aggregate  expense  cf  upwards  of 
tweuty-tive  millions  of  dollars.  Had  these 
works  cost  twice  this  sum,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible— such  are  the  wants  of  her  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  —  that  the 
next  generation  would  have  deemed  it 
money  well  laid  out. — [Daily  Adv.] 

Lancaster,  Middletoicn  ^aud  Harrisbvrg 
Railroad.-^iAT.  Roberts,  the  Principal  En- 
gineer, we  understand  has  nearly  completed 
the  surveys  of  this  route  preparatory  to 
jilaciug  the  line 'under  contract.  Active 
%)erations,  it  is  expected,  will  commence 
Very  shortly.-^/:  ■'■^^,  -•;  •  i-. 

The  Marietta  Branch  Railway;  forming 
a  conaection  with  iU&.Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia Railway,  at  the  Dspot  near  Colum- 
bia. The  interesting  Report  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Mr.  Gay,  upon  this  important 
^nnexion  with  the  Susquehanni^Mlt  the 
DoroQgh  of  Marieti^is  publishedin  this 
day's  paper.  By  tblpfproject,  the  inclined 
plane  at  Columbia  is  entirely  avoided,  ard 
ope  of  the  most  favorable  and  beautitul 
upon  thg  great  river  will  be  opened  for  ^ 
extensive  river  and  inland  trade.  ThdRs 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, ji.-":     .  >>v    ' 

Sftrasburg  Brtmch  Railroad.  —  This 
branch  extends  from  the  borough  of  Stras- 
burg,  "Lancaster  county,  to  the  Colombia 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  near  the  water 
station  at  Lemoas',  extent  abotit  four  miles. 
The  whole  stock  has  been  taken,  and  the 
work,  it  is  expected,  will  be  put  tuider  con- 
tract without  delay.  '  r 
■  The  York  and  Wrightsviile  Rairoad. — 
The  books  to  receive  subscription!  to  the 
stoofc  of  this  company  will  be  o]|^|ed  by 
the  Commissioners,  on  Wednesdajlthe  17th 
day  of  June,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas 
McGrath  in  York,  at  the  Unitei  States 
Hotel, Philadelphia,  and  at  iheFouatain  Inn, 
Baltimore.  When  this  road  is  completed, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Baltimoreand  York 
Railway,  there  will  be  one  continious  line, 
connecting  the  city  of  Washington,  through 
Baltimore,  York,  Wrightsviile,  Columbia 
and  Lancaster,  with  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Chambersburg,  Carlisle  and  Harrislurg 
Railway,  called  the  Cumberlaxd  Valley 
Railway. — The  whole  of  the  Stock,  in  this 
inapottant  link  ia  the  chain  of  a  continuous 

■•  ^"»-,  ■:■'■    r  ,.-  .•:-  ...;.  •.  •  ^-  •  •  ■»•  ^ 


Railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg' 
has  been  taken,  and  we  ea^ct  to  hau^  the 
pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  our 
numerous  friends  wlio  lii^porably  fulfilled 
their  contracts  upon  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Railway,  lo  the  time  and 
place  of  the  lettings,  which  will  s^oon  be 
advertised. 

Wilmintrloii  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 
— Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Com- 
pany's office  at  Wilmington,  until  the  irst 
day  of  June,  for  the  grading  of  the  whole 
line;  also  for  the  Masonry,  Brid^as,  Cut- 
verts,  &.C. 

[Fron  the  PUttbwg  GaMkt  ofidth  J^ky.) 
Improvehf.n't   oe  the  Allcshent  Biver.—  . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure,  within  a  few  daj-s  PMt, 
of  a  loii^<r  lajuference  w  itii  Mr.  James  G.  Ivin(r, 
of  New- York,  Presidtnl  of  the  New-York  «ad 
Eric  Raiiroad  Couipany,  hud  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
J^Uf^Ies,  one  of  the  Direclois,  and  rubieqr.ently 
niUi  Mr.  P.  G.  ^yvesant,  another  Director oi'tte- 
same  Company.  Kroni  eadi  of  thoBP  j?«nllkn««, 
■we  received  the  fullest  and  ruosi  :jatJsldcior)'a86ur-^ 
anoes  that  a  la.ge  portion  of  the  Railroad  will  be 
placed  under  contract  this  fall,  and  that  the  work 
will  be  pttcecuted  wish  iht*  utiriost  energy  to  com- 
pletion.   ■■■' 

We  were,  however,  partinilarly  gratified  to  learn 
that  their  attention  MaR  directed  to  the  connedioifk 
with  the  AlleHjeny,  at  CMeau,  or  WarrMi,  and  tkM 
they  were  fulir  awai*  oi  th*  iinperlaiu*  of  the  tm- 
provemeat  of  iliat  rirer.  W«  had  uoticed,  foi  aoae 
tunc  past,  that  the  auention  of  the  New  Yorkem 
was  turning  towanis  tii«l  route,  but  had  no  expecs»-  ' 
tion  of  findtfif  them  so  fully  infonned  in  relation  to 
that  important  river,  and  so  ardently,  desirous  of  its 
improvement. 

Finding  them  exceedingly  anxious  that   sofl^ 
initiatory  steps  should  Ij<-  taken,  in  order  to  devise  " 
some  plan  of  o|)eration,    it  was  suggested,  after 
consultation    with    several    friends  in    Pittsburg, 
wIh)  take  an  uuerest  ui  ttie  work,  that  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  fn>m   tlie  counties  interested  ia  ■ 
that  improvement,  should   be  hekl  at   KilianBing, 
on  Thursday,  the  iStli  of  June.    TIh;  object  af 
oUch  a  convcntk)!!  would  be  to  collect  all  the  infor- 
mation which  iftit  present  attainable, afi  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  river,  the  best  mode  of  im|u-oviiig-  it,  t 
tlieprobAblc  expense,  and  Also,  to  decide   whether 
application  ^ould  be  macre  to  Congress  or  to  the 
Legislature,  and  if  to  llic  |jitler,whether  for  the  weric 
to  be  done  by  llie  State,  or  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  company. 

We  sliall  send  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  the  seat 
of  justice  of  each  county  along  the  river,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Glean,  and  a.sk  that  we  should  be 
inimcdiiitely  informed  whetlicr  delegates  will  be 
appointed.  We  believe  that  now  is  the  very  time 
to  strike  in  this  matter.  New  Yorkers  are  at  iength 
fully  awake  to  the  importance,  and  tndet^l  to  Um 
indisp€nsableucs«,  of  this  wQrk,         .• ,  -.^  v  -  .,-w  .  ■ 
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0»  the  Location  of  Railroad  Cnrvalures ; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Pritici. 
pal  Formulas  which  arc  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 
gent Lines,  to  pass  throu. 
ByTl.  S.  Van  Di:  Graaff 
(     rican  Railroad  Jourtial.] 

[Coiitinu<Hl  from  page  819,  vol.  iii.J         : 

1 24.  When  the  given  curve  ADF,  (see  lig. 
art.  23,)  has  been  actually  traced  in  tlie  field, 
the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  have  to  be  computed 
by  means  of  (VII.)  in  order  to  obtain  the 
distanec  FR,  as  proposed  in  the  last  article. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  two  moduli  of  curva- 
tures T  and  T'  be  equal  to  each  other,  the 
distance  FR  and  the  angle  P  will  be  more 
conveniently  liad  by  means  of  a  direct  for- 
mula in  terms  of  n,  m,  T,  and  cc,  without 
tirst  computing  the  values  of  the  co-ordi. 
nates  x,  y,  and  x',  y'.  For  wlien  (XXIII.) 
is  developed,  agreeably  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples  of  algebra,  the  result  is,  w  =  (x-  -f- 
yi  ^  x'-'  -|-  y'3  —  2xx'  —  2yy'  —  2oc.  I'-x 
-{-  <x  *)i;  and  by  substituting  in  this  equa- 
tion for  X,  y,  and  x',  y',  their  values  obtained 
from  (VII.),  upon  the  supposition  that  T  = 
T' ;  suppressing  the  quantities  which  can- 
cel each  other,  and  reducing  tb«  result, 
agreeably  to  the  principies  of  analytical  tri- 
gonometry ;  the  following  formula  nvill  be 
th«n  obtained : 


_  <  1— Cos.(2nT— 2ctT) 
""       \  l_Co8.2T  ^ 


<X    X 


Sin.2mT— Sin.2aT 


+  c 


-\': 


h 


(XXV.) 


Sin.T 

Thus,  an  expression  for  the  value  of  w 
has  been  obtained,  which  will  be  quite  con- 
venieiu  for  use  in  the  field,  with  the  table 
of  natural  sines  and  cosines,  and  the  table 
of  the  squares  and  stjuare  roots  of  num- 
berSr  lubjoined  to  this  volume.  But  the 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  and  x',  y', 
not  bfing  here  computed,  a  new  formula 
will  be  required  for  determining  the  angle 
P.     For  this  purpose  it  will  be  or^ly  neces- 

x'  —  x (X 

sary  to  substitute  in  Cos.  P  — ~ , 

the  valves  of  x'  and  x,  as  obtained  from 
(VII.)  The  following  expression  will  be 
then  obtained : 

Sin.2mT— Sin.2nT 


Cos.  P.  = 


2Sin.T 


•  oc 


w 


.(XXVI.) 


A  formula  expressing  the  value  of  Cos. 
P,  has  been  here  selected  in  preference  to 
one  for  the  value  of  Sin.P,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  principal  term  in  the  nume- 
rator of  (XXVI.)  is  had,  by  simply  dividing 
by  2,  one  of  the  quantities  in  (XXV.),  whose 
value  will  always  be  previously  known  from 
the  computation  of  w.  But  with  regard  to 
the  sign  of  sine  P,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
in  the  case  here  under  consideration,  Sin.  P 
will  always  be  positive  when  n — m  is  posi- 
tive;  and  vice  versa. 

If  in  (XXV.),  it  be  supposed  that  n  =  m, 
the  result  is,  to  =  ex.  That  is,  the  distance 
between  the  two  curves,  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  common  tangent  at  the  origins, 
is  always  the  same  constant  quantity  =  ex. 
See  art.  11. 

25.  Suppose  ADF  to  represent  a  given 
curve,  and  BMR  another  proposed  curve  laid 
upon  the  same  tangent  line  AX,  and  let  oc 
denote  the  given  distance  AB,  between  their 

*  When  %m  T>  2nT,<lien  2»iT— 2mT  becomes  a  ne- 
gative  quantity.  It  musit,  however,  he  reint'rnlicred 
that  negative  ara,  which  are  less  than  'JO®,  tiave^x^t- 
tive  cosines.  n»e  quantity  Sin.2mT— Sin.'inT,  will  be 
negative  when  the  latter  sine  is  the  greatest. 

llie  sign  of  the  quantity  it,  is  here  supposed  to  be 
•ubject  to  the  DuiiM  conditions  as  in  (XXIII.),  and 
(XXIV ) ;  and  the  wmie  lUing,  ill  ull  tu.Nex,  must  Ix* 


origin-s.  Take  T  atid  T',  to  represent  the 
given  moduli  of  curvatures ;  and  let  each 
curve  pass  into  a  tangent,  FA',  and  RB',  at 
theextremity  of  the  nth  and  mthcl:ain  respec- 
tively. Let  the  number  of  chains  contained 
in  each  tangent  be  denoted  by  v  and  v'  res» 
pectively.  It  is  then  required  to  determine 
the  disiancc  A'  B',  between  the  extremities 
of  those  two  tangents,  "And  taking  A'  X', 
A'  Y',  for  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate a."se8,  coinciding  with  the  given  origin 
A',  and  tangent  line  A'  F,  it  is  proposed  to 
investigate  expressions  for  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  A'  H',  H'  B',  of  the  point  B'. 


The  first  thing  which  will  be  required,  in 
the  present  inquiry,  is  the  value  of  each  of 
the  co-ordinates  AX,  XA',  and  BP,  PB',  of 
the  two  points  A'  and  B',  estimated  from  the 
primitive  axes  .AX,  AY,  and  BX,  BY'. 
Let  those  co-ordinates  be  represented  by 
X,  Y,  and  X',  Y',  respectively.  The  follow- 
ing  equations   will    then    evidently   e.xist, 

1 Y  =  J  +  All '  ^"*  ^y  ("  v-)'  ^  "^^'  =? 

2nT,  and  therefore  by  the  principles  of  tri- 
gonometry, FH  =  V  Cos.  2nT,  A'H  =  v 
Sin.2?iT.  The  following  formjulas  wj^l  t^^e- 
fore  be  the  result  : 

X  =  X  -j-  »•  Cos.2nT 
Y  =  y  -h  «•  Sin.2/iT.         (XXVII.) 
AiM|,«n  like  manner  the  following  similtr 
equations  may  be  obtained  :       1&       ,1   - 
X' =  x' +  !)'•  Co8.2niT' 
Y'  =  y'  -f  v'-  Sin.2mT'.     (XXVIII.) 

Now,  taking  W  to  denote  the  required 
distance  A'B',  its  value  will  obviously  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  manner : 

W=Jx-|-cc-Y'l'  +  YZrY'i'U^ 

•      •  '  '■-        (XXIX.) 

The  theorems  (XXVII.)  will  frequently 
find  an  appUcation  in  the  field,  as  a  means 
of  investigating  particular  cases  which  will 
occur,  where  tangents  are  concerned  ;  and 
in  every  case  in  which  the  line  A'  B'  is  re- 
quired to  be  known,  its  value  cannot  be 
computed  by  any  other  method  with  more 
ease  than  by  (XXIX.),  a  table  of  the  squares 
and  square  roots  of  numbers  being  at  hand. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  point 
B'  is  required  to  be  the  origin  of  a  new 
curve,  wJiose  modulus  of  curvature  must 
be  found  by  means  of  data  furnished  from 
another  curve  previously  computed,  or  ac- 
tually triced,  from  the  origin  A',  and  axes 
A'  X',  and  A'  Y" ;  and  in  suoh  a  case,  the 
co-ordinates  A'  H',  H'  B',  furnish  the  most 
convenient  data  for  computing  the  new  cur- 
vature, which  was  fully  explained  in  ar- 
ticle 22. 

Put,  ex'  =  A'  H',  and  ft'  -  H'  B' ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  notation,  take  k  = 
X  +  cc  _  X'  =  S  A',  and  A  =  Y  —  Y'  = 
S  B'.  It  IS  obvious  that,  ^  S  A'  H'  —  2  n  T, 
and  ^  S  B  H'  =  I'^U''  —  2  n  T  j  ana  tliere- 


forei  agreeably  to  a  well  known  theorem  in 
plane  trigonometry,'*'  a  diagonal  from  S  to 
H  will  be  e.\pre8sed  either  by 

k--  -f  a'2  —  2Jkoc' .  Cqk7'2iiT\^,  V  >' 


or  by  /i2  _|_  ii'2  -|_  2hti'  •  Cos.  2nT|s    .  '     ' 

these  two  quantities  are  thevefore  equal, 
and  consequently  recollecting  that  cc'^  -j- 
0'-'  =  h-  -f  AS  the  result  will  be  a'=  —  /t-' 

=  tec'  •  Cos.  2nT  -f  h  •  (7*2  -[-  *=  —  oc'2)i. 
Cos.  2»T  ;  that  is,  oc'2  —  A^j*  +  i'  «'-  " 
C0S.2  2nT  —  2;toc'  •  (a'2  —  fts)  •  Cos.  27tT 
=  A2  •  (A2|+  42  _  oc'2)  •  C0S.2  2nT  =  h"-k  2  • 
Co8.2nT  — A3-(a'2_A2)-Cos.2  2nT;or, 
■ET'^-Ta^I'  —  2&a'  •  (oc'2  _  h")  •  Cos.  2ttT 
=  _  jk2  .  (oc'J  —  A2)  .  C0S.2  2nT  —  7*2  • 
(a'2  —  A2)  •  C0S.2  2nT  ;  that  is,  a'2  —  ir- 
—  2Jtoc'  •  Cos.  2nT  =  —  (A2  -f  k^-)  ■  Cos.2 
2nT;  and  this  equation  is  now  easily  re- 
ducedv  by  the  method  of  quadratics,  to  the 
form,  cc'  —  it  •  Cos.  2nT  =  h  ■  Sin.  2»T. 
By  pursuing  the  same  method  with  regard 
to  li',  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained  ;  and 
thus  the  formulas  which  it  was  pr/poscd  to 
investigate  are  the  following : 

a'  =  Jt  •  Cos.  2»T  +  h  •  Sin.  2nT 

H'  =  k-  Sin.  2nT  —  A  •  Cos  2nT 

(XXX.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  expressions  just 
obtained  might  have  been  deduced  with 
more  facility  immediately  from  (XXI.)  ;  but 
a  special  investigation  was  considered  pre- 
ferable. The  following  case  may  be  as- 
sumed, in  order  to  show  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  (XXX.). 

E.vample.  Let  AX  be  a  given  tangent 
line,  and  A  the  given  origin  of  a  curve. 

B        A 


From  the  origin  A,  and  parallel  to  the  axes 
AX,  AY,  let  a  system  of  rectangular  lines 
be  traced  to  a  certain  designated  point  F, 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  in- 
teger number  of  chains  in  the  curve  AF, 
agreeably  to  the  method  explained  in  art. 
17 ;  and  let  the  Yaloes  of  T,  n,  x,  and  y,  as 
deduced  therefrom,  be,  T  =  2°  3',  n  =  18 
chainst  «  =  13'40  chains,  and  y  =  10-08 
chains.  From  the  point  F  suppose  a  tan- 
gent PA'  to  be  laid  9  chains,  agreeably  to 
the  method  explained  in  art.  16 ;  and  from 
the  point  A',  as  a  new  origin,  and  parallel 
to  the  rectangular  axes  A'  X',  A'  V",  let  a 
second  system  of  rectangular  lines  be 
traced,  terminating  in  a  certaii^  designated 
point  G,  and   let  the  resulting  equations 

give  ]     H  iQ.  ^  chains,  agreeably  to  art.  16. 

Now,  having  computed  the  modulus  of  cur- 
vature of  A'  G,  and  examined  the  direction 

*  This  theorem  is  sometimes  wanted  in  the  field,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  convenient  to  have  it  expressed 
here,  in  the  usual  form.  Take  a,  and  b,  to  denote  any 
two  sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  and  let  X  represent  I  he 
contained  angle,  and  x  the  opposite  side.  Then 
.J»-.  ,  3C2  5=  ««  -t-  6..  _  2  a  6 .  Cos,X  .  ^.^JhJ 
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at  G  suppose  it  be  found,  in  consequence 
of  the  particular  situation  of  the  ground 
from  A'  to  G,  to  be  advisable  to  change  the 
origin  of  the  curve  AF  to  a  point  B.  4  chauis 
back  upon  the  tangent  hue  AX,  and  from 
thence  to  lay  a  curve  BR,  from  the  same 
modulus  of  curvature,  for  a  distance  of  15 
chains  to  4»e  point  R;  and  then  a  tangent 
KB'  for  a  distance  of  12  chains  to  the  point 
B'.  It  is  then  proposed  to  know  what  mo. 
dului*  of  curvature  will  trace  a  curve  from 
the  tangent  line  RB',  and  from  the  origin  B', 
passing  through  the  same  designated  point 

G. 

In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  the  co-ordi- 
nates x',  y',  X',  Y',  and  X,  Y,  of  the  points 
K,  B',  and  A',  respectively,  will  most  gene, 
rally  have  been  already  computed  in  ma- 
king a  proper  selection  of  the  points  R  and 
B',  before  any  calculation  is  wanted  with 
regard  to  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
required  curve  from  B'  to  G.  But  to  show 
an  example  in  figures,  of  the  maaner  of 
obtaining  those  co-ordinates,  the  given  data 
at  present  are,  T  =  2«  3',  n  =  18,  x  =  13-40, 
y  =  1008,  r  =  9,  T'  =  2°  3',  «i  =  15,  and 
»'  =  12.     Hence,  2aT  =  73°  48',  2/nT'  = 

Gl»30';andby(VIl0.x'=^^|'  = 

•87882  ,^^  ,  1  —  Cos.  61°  30'  _ 
•07154  ~  ^^'"^r  ^  ~         2Sin.  2°  3' 

^^~  =  7-31 ;  and  by  (XXVII.),  X  =  13-40; 

+  9  X  Cos.  73°  48'  ==  13-40  +  9  X  -279  = 
13-40  +  2.51  =  15-91,  Y  =  1008  +  9  X 
Sin.  73°  48'  =  1008  +  9  x  -960  =  1008 -|- 
8-64  =  18-72;  and  by  (XXVIII.),  X'  = 
12-28  +  12  X  Cos.  01°  30'  =  12-28  -f-  12  X 
•477  =  12-28  -f  5 73  =  1801,  Y'  =  731  + 
12  X  Sin.  61°  30'  =  731  -f  12  X  -879  = 
7-31  +  10-54  =^  17-a5.  We  now  have  A:  = 
15-91  +  4  00  —  1801  =  1-90,  h  =  18-72  — 
17-85  =  0  87;  and  by  (XXX.),  oc'  =  1-9  x 
•279  -\-  -87  X  -960  =  -53  -f  -84  =  1-37,  fi'  = 
1-9  X  •960  —  -87  X  ^279  =  1^82  —  ^24  = 
1-53,  which  are  therefore  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  new  origin  B' ;  ai.d  thus 
the  required  modulus  of  curvature  is  rea- 
dily  found,  by  means  of  (XXII.),  to  be  = 
1°  56'. 

It  will  sometimes  be  very  c«nvei.ient  in 
the  field,  to  determine  by  measurenpnt  the 
values  of  the  co-ordinates.  A'  H',  H'  B',  of 
the  new  origin  B',  after  the  new  lint  BRB' 
has  been  traced  up  to  the  point  B'. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Notice  of  the.  Sandy  and  Beaver  and  the 
Mahoning  Canal. 

Two  companies  have  been  chartered  by 
the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylrania, 
to  construct  canals  to  connect  the  western 
termmation  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canal.  A  charter  for  the  Mahon- 
ing, or  northern  route,  was  first  obtained ; 
subsequently,  a  charter  for  the  southern,  or 
Sandy  and  Beaver,  route,  was  granted. 

The  Sandy  and  Beaver  route  commences 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  twenty- 
eight  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  continues 
down  the  north  flats  of  the  Ohio  river,  to 
Little  Beaver  creek  ;  thence  it  occupies  the 
valley  of  that  stream,  till  it  reaches  the 
town  of  New-Lisbon,  a  short  distance  north 
of  which  It  ascends,  by  a  narrow  ravine,  to 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
the  Beaver  and  Sandy ;  aftercrossing  which, 
It  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Sandy, 
and  gradually  descends  to  its  mouih,  near 


which  it  intersects  with  the  Ohio  and  Eric 
canal,  at.Bolivar. 

Tlio  route  is  ninety  miles  in  extent,  and 
is  located  through  an  extremely  rich  and 
fertile  country ;  the  summit  ©ccapies  the 
dividing  ridge  between  New-Lisbon  and  a 
point  west  of  ihe  town  of  Hanover,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles;  it  receives  the 
drainage  of  eighty  square  miles  of  country, 
and  is  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  Cold 
Run,  brush  Run,  and  west  fork  of  Little 
Beaver  creek,  Sandy  creek,  Holland's  cTcek, 
Mendenhall's  run,  and  Davis'  branch ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mahoningcan  be  conducted  into  it  by  means 
of  a  short  feeder.  Those  streams,  at  their 
minimum,  afford  sufiicient  water  for  the 
transit  of  seventeen  boats  per  day,  and,  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year,  an  average 
flow  of  2,570  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  ; 
an  amount  adequate  to  accommodate  a  trade 
of  295  boats  per  day  :  in  addition  to  this^  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  reservoirs,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  business  may  require.  Many 
eligible  sites  for  this  purpose  arc  to  bo  foiind 
contiguous  to  the  line,  four  of  wliich  have 
been  surveyed,  and  found  to  have  capacity 
to  contain  280,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
and  would  inundate  726  acres  of  land. 

The  work  is  to  be  constructed  of  tlic  same 
dimensions  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canals;  The  loclfs,  aqueducts,  and  bridge 
abutments,  are  to  be  formed  of  sand-stone, 
and  are  intci)ded  to  be  of  tlic  most  perma- 
nent character  ;  the  country  tlirough  which 
the  route  is  located  affords  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  work,  such  as  stone, 
timber,  and  hydraulic  lime,  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  in  the  greatest  abundance ; 
the  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  reser- 
voirs, is  estimated  at  §1,289,000. 

The  Governor  of  Oliio,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  mentions  the  Samly  and  Beaver 
canal  in  the  following  favorable  manner: 
"Viewing  a  communication  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest,  it  is  with*  peculiar 
satisfaction  I  communicate  to  you  tlie  in- 
telligence, that  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal 
company  was  organized  during  the  last 
summer,  under  the  liberal  provision  of  the 
original  charter,  and  the  munificent  grant 
of  the  legislature,  in  an  atnendatory  act  of 
the  last  session."  "  By  the  report  of  two 
able  and  experienced  engineers,  all  doubts 
have  been  removed  fromj  the  public  uiind-, 
as  to  the  supply  of  wat(*r  on  the  summit, 
and  is  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  all  the  de- 
mands of  an  extensive  commerce.''  •'  Such 
a  connexion  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to 
the  people  of  the  interior  and  southern  parts 
of  Ohio,  as  it  will  open  to  them  a  new  and 
short  route  to  the  eastern  markets  for  their 
abundant  produce,  and  will  enable  eastern 
and  western  merchants  to  transport  goods 
from  the  east  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
the  spring  than  by  the  New-York  canal." 

The  Mahoning,  or  northern  route,  com- 
mences at  the  village  of  Akron,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canal,  and  from  thence  extends, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  Little  Cuya- 
hoga, at  Middlebury  ;  "  from  which  it  pur- 
sues a  north-easterly  course,  until  it  ap- 
proaches near  the  main  Cuyahoga,  in  the 
township  of  Stow  ;  thence  continuing  the 
same  general  direction  along  the  south  and 
south-east  bank  of  that  river,  until  it  passes 
the  village  of  Franklin,  it  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Breakneck  creek,  and  passing  up  that 
valley  in  an  easterly  course,  it  crosses  the 
summit  between  the  waters  of  the  Cuyaho- 
ga and  Mahoning  branch  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
near  the  village  of  Ravenna.  The  line 
then  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the 


west  branch  of  the  Mahoning,  crosses  that 
stream  near  its  south-westerly  bend,  con- 
tinues along  its  north  bank,  reciossing  that 
branch,  and  also  the  south,  or  main  branch, 
a  mile  aljove  the  junction  of  tiiose  streams  ; 
then  leaving  the  rjver,  the  line  pursues  an 
easterly  course,  again  approaching  the  river 
opposite  the  village  of  Warren,"  and  then 
continues  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  in  a 
souih-eastferly  direction,  to  the  Big  Beaver; 
thence  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  connects  with  tiie  Ohio  at  the  town 
of  Beaver.  The  whole  distance  from  Akron 
to  the  Ohio,  by  this  route,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles. 

The  canal  commissioners  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  in  their  report  on  this  route,  propy:»e 
to  supply  the  summit  level  with  water  by 
the  following  means. 

1st.  By  a  feeder  from  Breakneck  creek. 
This  stream,  they  stale,  may  he  introduced 
by  a  feeder  three  miles  and  six  chains  iu 
length,  and  is  sufficieat  for  the  supply  of 
the  summit  level,  and  the  contiguous  levels, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  during  more  than  half 
the  year.  In  ihedryest  seasons,  when  the 
flow  of  water  is  reduced  to  the  least  quan- 
tity, it  yields  about  240  cubic;,  feet  per 
minute. 

2d.  By  forming  reservoirs  of  four  lakes, 
or  ponds,  situated  near  the  summit.  These 
bodies  of  water.  Muddy  Pond,  Sandy  Pond, 
Brady's  Lake,  and  Lalie  Pippin,  njay,  they 
state,  be  converted  into  valuable  and  con- 
venient reservoirs,  for  the  supply  of  the 
suiumit,  and  the  adjacent  levels;  the  two 
former  will  contain  an  area  of  about  240 
acres.  Water  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
or  even  more,  may  be  accumulated  in  these 
ponds,  and  conducted  into  the  canal,  by 
means  of  a  feeder,  seventy-eight  chains  iu 
length.  A  depth  of  eifiht  or  ten  feet  of 
water  on  the  area  of  Brady's  Lifke,  and 
Lake  Pippin,  may  be  made  available  to 
I  supply  the  canal  in  drv  seasons. 

It  IS  computed  that  J25,OO0,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  these 
reservoirs. 

1  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  foreijoiug  de- 
*  scription — deduced  from  the  reports-  ef  Maj. 
Douglass,  C^l.  Kearney,  E.  H.  Gill,  H. 
Hage,  and  Col.  Dodge,  the  engineers  that 
examined  the  routes — that  the  summit  of 
each  canal  has  to  rely  on  reservoirs, durin*; 
a  period  of  drcugitt,  for  a  supply  of  Avattr. 
By  an  examination  of  their  respective  char- 
ters, it  will  be  found  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  northern,  or  Mahoning  route,  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  but  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  work  in  tolls,  while  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal  company  are  allowed 
twenty;  in  addition  to  which,  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  the 
following  very  liberal  grant,  which  alone, 
in  a  very  few  years,  'vvill  much  more  than 
repay  the  cost  of  the  work. 

"That  when  the  canal  authorised  to  be 
constructed  by  the  act,  entitled  an  ac-.  to  in- 
corporate the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  com- 
pany, shall  have  been  completed  twenty 
miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  said  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive  the 
tolls  accruing  on  the  Ohio  canal,  on  all 
freight  and  passengers  that  may  be  trans- 
ported thereon,  and  which  have  been  trans- 
ported not  less  than  twenty  miles  on  .«a4d 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  to  the  Ohio  canal  ; 
and  to  receive  the  toll  on  all  freight  and 
passengers  that  may  be  transported  thereon, 
and  discharged  and  landed  in  said  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal,  at  any  point  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the 
term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the'fweniy  milei-  of  canal  afore* 
said."       ., .,.    ; 
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Vievv^ing  the  two  routes  in  point  of  ac- 
••ommodation  to  ilic  trade  of  liie  west  and 
«!0uth-we8t,  embracing  the  states  of  Ken- 
lucliy,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  Ohio,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  route, 
the  distance  to  Pittsburg,  or  Philadelphia, 
is  sixty-five  miles  less  than  by  the  Mahon- 
ing, or  northern  route. 

The  western  termination  of  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal  is  in  40°  36',  north  lati- 
tude; Pittsburg,  40°  2S';  and  Philadelphia, 
in  39°  57'.  Hence,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  fhree  places  are  nrarly  in  a  direct  line. 
These  facts  portray,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  merits  and  advantages  possessed  by  this 
route  over  any  other,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
direct  and  desirable  continuation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.  From  the  western 
termination  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal, 
at  Bolivar,  the  distance  by  the  Ohio  canal. 
Lake  Erie,  the  New-York  canal,  and  Hud- 
son river,  to  the  city  of  New- York,  is  780 
miles;  and  by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  route, 
and  Pennsylvania  improvements,  to  Phila- 
delphia, 511  ;  riiakitig  a  difference  between 
these  two  communications  to  the  sea-l)oard, 
of  269  miles.  In  addition  to  this  very  de- 
cided advantage  in  distance  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Oiiio  communication,  is 
to  be  added,  safety,  economy,  and  despatch, 
and  the  long  periods  in  spring  and  autumn 
which  it  could  be  used,  wiien  the  lak"  route 
would  be  obstructed  by  ice,  or  liaz^rdous,  as 
is  often  the  case,  by  storms. 

The  immense  commerce  that  the  Sandy 
and  ficavcr  connexion  will  secure  to  our 
market  cannot  at  present  l)e  approached, 
even  by  conjecture.  If  we  view  the  vast 
extent  of  rapidly  improving  country,  where 
cities  and  towns  are  springing  up  as  if  by 
ma^ic,  two-thirds  of  tlie  rich  products  of 
whiclimust  seek  our  market  through  this 
chaonei,  some  distant  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  benefits  our  present  f.hain  of  internal 
improvements,  and  the  city  of  iMiiladelphia, 
are  destined  to  derive  fn)m  this  communi- 
cation. 

*-  As  both  the  nortJjcni  and  southern  route 
have  to  receive  a  supply  of  water,  during 
a  dry  period,  from  reservoirs,  the  following 
statement  may  proye  interesting. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.Vj,  1834. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  your  request,  1 
hand  you  the  following  statement,  descrip- 
tive of  the  mcritb  of  the  summit  of  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  compared  with 
the  Licking  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal ;  the 
latter,  you  will  perceive  from  the  annexed 
letter  from  the  present  acting  canal  com- 
missioner of  the  state  of  Ohio,  Leandex 
Ransom,  Ebq.,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  I  can  vouch  for,  frotn  my  own  j>er- 
Sitnal  observation,  has  thus  far  been,  m  a 
measure,  entirely  supplied  with  water  by  a 
reservoir ;  this  reservoir  covers  an  extent 
of  about  5,400  acres,  and,  when  full,  has  a 
deptit  of  six  feet  above  the  plane  of  the 
water  in  the  canal,  and  is  said  to  contain 
570,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water ;  it  is  located 
on  a  atream  which,  during  ordinary  seasons, 
affords  a  flow  of  fifty  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
but  which,  during  the  latter  pari  of  the  last 
summer,  was  eulirely  dry.  The  reservoir 
receives  the  drainage  of  from  thiity  to  forty 
square  miles  of  country,  and,  during  all 
portions  of  the  year,  it  alone  has  to  supply 
near  tUirty  miles  of  the  summit,  and  de- 
peadent  levels,  with  water,  and  during  the 
dry  season,  about  forty-four  miles.  At  tbe 
period  sf  my  visit  to  the  reservoir,  which 
was  daring  the  dryest  part  of  the  past  sea- 
son, there  was  a  flow  from  it  into  the  canal 
of  1,3-29  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which,  at 
(hat  lime,  wa-j  the  only  ?<upply  receiveU  by 


the  summit,  and  its  then  dependent  levels. 
The  average  number  of  boats  then  passing, 
was  eight  per  day  ;  to  convey  whicn  across 
the  summit  required  at  least  an  expense  of 
twelve  looks  full  of  water  per  day,  equal  to 
112  cubic  feet  per  minute  ;  if  to  this  sum  is 
added  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  leakage  at  the  locks,  (which  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition,)  there  will  be  left  for 
evaporation  and  filtration  on  the  forty-four 
miles  supplied  from  the  reservoir,  1,117 
cubic  feel  per  minute,  or  twenty-five  cubic 
feet  per  mile. 

This,  though  I  shall,  in  the  following 
calculations,  assume  it  as  datum,  is  by  far 
too  liberal  an  allowance,  because,  from 
measurements  and  observation,  made  by  me 
at  the  time,  I  found  that  the  upper  level, 
which  is  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  through 
ground  of  a  similar  character,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  but 
117  feet  per  minute  were  lost  by  evaporation 
and  filtration,  or  thirteen  cubic  feet  per 
mile  per  minute. 

The  minimum  natural  flow  of  water  into 
the  suuunit  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal, 
during  tiie  dryest  period  of  the  year,  and 
measured  'during  the  past  extremely  dry 
season,  is  558  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
(though  for  nine  months  of  the  year  it  will 
average  2,570  cubic  feet  per  minute;)  the 
extent  of  line  dependent  on  this  supply  is 
twenty  miles,  but  seven  of  which,  from  the 
peculiarly  favorable  formation  of  the  soil, 
and  its  wet  and  springy  nature,  can  possi- 
bly require  any  allowance  for  leakage  and 
evaporation.  If,  on  this  seven  miles,  an 
allowance  for  leakage  and  evaporation  of 
twenty-live  cubic  feet  per  mile  per  minute 
is  made,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  175 
feet  per  minute,  there  will  still  be  left  383 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  leakage  at  the 
locks,  and  the  purposes  of  navigation ; 
siiiricient  to  accommodate  a  trade  of  ihirly- 
cight  boats  per  day,  (the  locks  havinjj  a  lift 
of  six  feet,)  during  the  dry  season,  without 
any  aid  whatever  from  reservoirs.  •»• 

N9'  section  of  country  is,  perhaps,  more 
favorably  formed,  in  point  of  soil  and  topo- 
graphy, for  the  construction  of  numerous 
and  large  reservoirs,  than  that  through 
which  the  summit  of  your  proposed  work 
is  located  ;  during  my  recent  examinations 
tliere,  sites  for  four  were  examined,  having 
capacity  to  contain  280,649.600  cubic  fett 
of  water,  and  would  receive,  from  actual 
aurvcy,  the  drainage  of  forly-cight  square 
miles  of  country.  Assuming  that  seventy 
per  ceut.  of  the  annuoJ  rain  that  falls,  can 
he  collected  into  reservoirs,  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  bcin^  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
result  of  actual  tixperiment,  and  that  thirty, 
six  inches  in  depth  of  rain  falls  annually 
in  your  latitude,  and  the  above  described 
section  of  country  will  afford  the  reservoirs 
a  supply  of  2,810,141,720  cubic  feet  per 
annum;  in  addition  to  which,  the  summit 
drains  fifty-two  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, fifty  per  cent,  of  which  could,  if  re- 
quired, be  laid  up  in  other  reservoirs,  ma- 
king, in  the  aggregate,  4,985,164,800  cubic 
feet  of  water,  upon  which  no  demand  need 
be  made  but  in  the  dry  season,  or  ninety 
days  in  the  year. 

In  drawing  »  comparison  between  the 
Licking  summit  of  tiie  Ohio  canal,  and 
that  of  your  proposed  canal,  it  will  be  ob- 
served the  former  has  an  extent  of  forty- 
four  miles,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  reservoir  for  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son ;  that  the  natural  flow  of  water  into 
that  reservoir  is  but  fifty  cubic  feet  per 
miu ute,  tbe drainage  about  thirty-fi ve  square 
nailes,  and  the  maximum  depth  of  tlie  re- 
servoir is  but  six  f<;et ;  Avhile  the  latter 


has  an  extent  of  but  twenty  miles,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  which  there  is  a  natural 
flow,  at  tlie  driest  periods  of  the  year,  of 
550  cubic  feet  per  minuie;  in  addition  to 
which,  numerous  reservoirs  may  be  formed 
as  required,  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  and  having  a  surface  of  eighty 
square  miles,  to  supply  them  with  water. 

The  very  favorable  result  afftrded  by  tbe 
Licking  reservoir  may  be  fully  anticipated 
from  the  proposed  works  of  a  similar 
character  on  the  summit  of  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  canal;  the  soil  and  country  are 
alike,  and  their  proximity  to  each  other 
renders  each  alike  subject  to  the  effect  of 
the  same  changes  of  climate.  I  cannot 
think  any  other  evidence  than  a  comparison 
requisite  to  satisfy  an  unbiassed  miud,  that 
the  supply  of  water  that  can  be  obtained 
on  yoar  proposed  canal  route,  is  far  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  on  it. 

But  other  evidence,  if  requisite,  can  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  fiie  firm  reUance  that 
can  be  placed  in  reservoirs;  if  we  look  to 
France,  there  we  find  the  Languedoc  canal, 
supplied  in  a  great  measure  from  a  reser- 
voir; if  we  refer  to  England,  we  find  the 
Roclidak',  the  Huddersfield,  the  Notting- 
ham, the  Oakham,  the  Oxford,  the  Dudley, 
the  Stourbridge,  and  the  Grand*  Trunk" 
canals,  the  summits  of  most  of  which  are 
entirely  supplied  with  water  by  reservoirs. 
In  Scotland,  they  have  been  found  of  ini- 
meuse  advantage.  In  our  own  country,  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  Licking  and  Por- 
tage summits  of  the  Ohio  canal,  which  are 
supplied  by  reservoirs,  the  summit  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  which  is, 
of  itself,  a  large  reservoir,  and  receives  but 
a  small  portion  of  constant  running  water, 
and  tiie  summit  of  the  Union  canal.  The 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  has,  dur- 
ing the  late  dry  season,  received  great  as- 
sistance frotn  the  reservoir  lately  erected 
at  tJie  head  of  their  works. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Fi.  H.  Gill,  Civil  Engineer.'  J 

B.  W.  Bakkwem,,  Esq., 

One  of  the  Directors  of  the  .■■* 

Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal. 

Extract  ^rom  a  letter  from  Leander  Ran. 
^  sum,  Esq.,  Acting  Ohio   Canal  Commis- 
^  sioner,  in  relation  to  the  Licking  Summit 
aud  Retervoir. 

"  The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the 
reservoir  is  between  thirty  and  forty  square 
miles. 

'*  The  exteat  of  line  supplied  in  part  to 
the  westward  of  the  reservoir  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  driest  part  of  the  sea- 
son; however,  the  water  received  from 
otlier  sources  is  very  inconsiderable,  much 
depending  on  the  duration  of  the  drought. 
In  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  nearly 
thiHy  miles  to  the  westward,  and  fourteen 
north-^ast,  in  all  forty-four  miles,  are  sup- 
plied from  the  reservoir. 

"  The  reservoir  is  supposed  to  contain, 
when  filled  to  six  feet  above  top  water  line 
of  the  canal,  about  870,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  about  570,O(K),0OO  of  which  is 
available,  and  to  cover  about  2,400  acres. 

'•  SoraetJiing  of  an  idea  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  water  from  the  reservoir  for  a  part 
of  this  season,  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  to  wit :  On  the  25(h 
of  June,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  4 
feet  5  inches  above  top  water  line  in  the 
canal;  July  iSth,  4  feet  9;  August  27th, 
3  feet  9;  September  24th,  3  feet.  No  rain 
having  fallen  from  J»ly  4th,  to  September 
24lh."  ' 

Mr.  Ransom  stjiles  thai  the  reservoir 
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could  liave  been  filled  much  more,  but  it 
was  not  considered  necessary ;  and  the 
superintendent  informed  me  that  it  could 
have  been  filled  ia  July,  had  it  been  deemed 
requisite.  -^  K.  H.  t. 

Hamilton,  June  1st,  1SS5. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal:        , .  v 

SiK  :  In  Y°^^  ^^^^  number,  in  a  letlcf  ttvm 
E.  F.  Jobason,  Esq.,  I  observed  a  mis- 
statement iii  reference  to  the  grade  of  the 
Moh*wk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  which  I 
be<»  leave  to  correct. 

Sir.  Johnson  states  that  the  greatest  iu- 
elinfttien  between  the  inclined  pUncs  is  37^ 
feet  per  mile,  for  1 5  miles. 

The  greatest  inclination  between  the 
above  mentioned  points,  is  1  in  225,  or 
nearly;  23 J  feet  per  mile,  for  nearly  22 
miles.*        Verr  respectfully, 

W.  J.  McA. 

Om  correspondent  W.  J.  McA.,  Will  find, 
by  a  reference  to  No.  21  of  this  Journal, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  detected,  and  explained, 
the  error  referred  to  in  the  above  letter. 

[from  Ike  .llbany  .Irgus.] 

Weich  Locks  ov  the  Casals.— We  have 
been  furnished  with  the  follow  iiijj;  sUilcmcnt,  wliicli 
we  publisli  for  the  infonnalion  of  tliosc  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  navi^tion  of  the  canals. 

For  the  purixtse  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
•weigh  locks  on  the  cinnls,  and  their  agreement  with 
eoch  other,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
collector  and  weigh-master  nt  Rochester,  witli  Capt. 
T.  C.  WliiUiey,  of  the  canal  Ixtat  Riclunond,  to 
have  a  cargo  weighed  into  the  boat  by  ordinary 
scales,  andthen  to  hare  the  boat  and  cargo  weighed 
at  the  several  weigh  locks  from  Rochester  to  Al- 
Ixiny. 

The  light  weight  of  the  boat  was  taken  at  the 
R«Tchester  lock,  and  was  found  to  l<c  45,050  lbs.— 
The  boat  was  then  loaded  witli  250  barrels  of  flour, 
which  were  weighed  in  lots  of  10,  20  and  35  barrel 
as  tliey  were  put  into  the  boat,  by  the  oixUnary 
merchant's  scale ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Ihc  weigh 
lock  was  testcil  when  each  lot  was  pyt  on  board. 
The  230  bmrcls  weighed  by  the  ittei-chant's  scale, 

54,088  lbs. 
And  by  the  weigh  I'Kk,                           53,800    " 
The  weigh  lock  making  the  cargo  less  

than  the  o:-dinary  sc^le  by  tS8    " 

At  the  Syracuse  Iwk,  the  r^rgo  weighc<l  54,850, 
being  763  pounds  more  than  the  weight  of  the  meiv 
chant's  senile. 

At  the  Utica  lock,  the  cargo  Weiglicd  53,100, 
being  1013  jwunds  more  than  the  woigit  by  the 
merchant's  s<'ale. 

At  the  West  Troy  lock,  the  cargo  weighed  .54,- 
250  pounds,  being  lfi2  juiunds  more  than  the 
weight  by  the  merchant's  scale. 

At  the  lock  at  Albany,  the  cargo  weighfd  53,900 
lbs.,  being  188  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  by  the  mer- 
chant's scale. 

After  the  cargo  was  unladen,  the  Ijoat  was  taken 
into  the  lock  al  Albany  and  the  liglit  weight  again 
ascertained,  which  was  found  io  be  44,900  pounds, 
l)eiug  less  by  150  lbs,  than  Uic  light  weight  as 
ascertained  at  Rochester. 

The  weight  of  boat  and  cargo  at  Allwny,  there- 
fore stinds  thus: 

Boat  and  ca>^,  99,930  Ibe. 

Light  weight  of  boat  at  Albany,  44,900    " 

Weight  of  cargo,  54,050     " 

Wcightofoaijio  by  merchant's  scales,     54,080    " 
Difference,  38  lbs.  less  at  the  Alljany  wei^  lock. 

The  boat  Richmond  left  Rochester  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  May,  passed  Syracuse  on  the  21st, 
Uticiion  the  22d,  and  West  Troy  on  the  84th. 

It  is  staled  that  the  boat  was  wet  when  weiflicd 
al  Syracuse  and  Utica.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  test  made  in  1833,  as  well  as  the  one 
now  made,  that  the  weigh  lock  at  Utica  wiU  over- 
run about  1060 lbs.  in  50  tons.— In  1833  it  merran 
1 1 10  lb«.  on  a  boat  and  cargo  of  97,150  pounds. 

The  weigh  locks  were  tested  in  1833  with  a  car- 
go of  250  barrels  of  flour.  The  following  shows 
the  result  of  the  tests  in  both  years,  commring  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  at  each  lock,  wiih  the  weight 
as  ascertained  by  the  merdiani's  scales,  viz : 


1835. 

288  llw.  less. 
762  Hw.  over. 
1U»2      " 
162      " 
38  lbs.  less. 


1833. 

Rochester  weigh  lock  85  lbs.  over. 
Syracuse      do.  135         " 

Utica  do.         Alio        " 

West  Troy  do.  10 

Alkuiy,       do.  19  lbs.  less. 

If  the  light  weight  of  the  boat  had  been  uiken 
nt  tlie  Uticii  lock,  tin;  diflerence  at  that  l«rk  would 
proliably  have  been  not  more  than  three  or  foui- 
liundrcd  pounds :  and  thr  same prfK:<,«s  al  SyraciPc 
would  have  shown  a  diffcrt;nce  of  i)erh:\i)s  300  or 
350  ixtunds  only.. 

The  weigh  locks  were  in  their  ordinary  con- 
dition, none  of  tl»e  weigl»  masters  having  l>cen  a|>- 
prised  of  the  approach  of  the  lest  Iwat,  until  it  ar- 
rived al  the  lock. 

These  experiments  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
niu-sl  inspii"e  <;onfi(lence  in  those  who  are  interested 
in  ihc  navigation  of  Ih  ■  canals,  as  to  the  genei-al 
accuracy  of  tlie  weigh  locks. 


The  foUowirg  note  Jias  been  handed  us  l>y  ll»e 
IJritish  Consul,  who  will  give  every  infornuilion 
that  may  be  desired  with  pleasure.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  useful  uitelligence  10  a  numerous 
class  of  emigrants,  who  are  hourly  ari-ivi»ig.-{naily 
Adv.] 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  impfovcment  of 
the  Navigation  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 

Brockville,  83d  May,  1835. 

Sni, — The  Commissioners  for  the  improTement 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  inferring  that  inforraation  may 
be  sought  from  you  by  the  working  class  of  cuii- 
graiits  arriving  at  New  York,  have  directed  me  to 
acquaint  you,  that  several  tlrousand  men  will  lie 
required  during  tlie  season,  on  the  works  of  tire  St. 
Lawrence  Canal. 

Liberal  wages  will  be  given  by  the  Contractors. 
Medical  aid  is  provided  nt  a  trifling  expense  to  the 
workmen,  and  every  attention  paid  lo  tlicir  com- 
fort. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  mostob't  serv't, 
Js.  Hume,  Sec'y  St.  L.  Canal. 

Js.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  BtRish  Consul,  N.  Y. 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD, 

For  January,  February,  and  Slarch,  I83&— kept  at  A- 
voylle  Ferry,  Red  River,  loU.  (L«.  31°  10^  N.,  Lon. 
91°59"w.)  by  P.  O.  VookHiEs.  rOgnmiunicated 
for  the  American  Railroad  JuHrtml.] 
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Ral  riVfr  rose  this  month  II  inches — and  U  below 
high  water,  7  feet  5  inches. 

.  Canal  Tolls. — The  tolls  collected  on  the  .Vrw 
York  State Can(\lK  for  tie  week  endin::  on  the  21st 
of  May,  amount  to  the  sum  of  JP32,«95  88.  Thi^> 
exceeds  the  amount  collected  in  tlic  ci»rrcspoiidi«ig 
week  last  year  by  the  sum  o( $S,f>\b  73  :  an4  it  i.-. 
greater  tlmn  the  collections  in  the  cotTc.spoi»ding 
week  in  1833,  by  ihe  sum  ofJ>  15,956  78. 

The  tolls  received  at  Buffalo  during  the  week 
amount  to  $T,\^  39,  being  greater  by  $3,4im  Uiaii 
tlie  collections  iov  the  third  week  in  May  h.-aycai, 
and  I'WSO  more  tlian  the  receipte  at  thtit  place  for 
the  corresDonding  week  in  1833. 
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Jipparatus  for  Making  Ship's  Bisatits.    By 
Thomas  Tasskll  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Wco- 
vil,  near  Portsmouth.* 
The  advantages  chiimed  for  the  new, 
over  the  old   method  of  preparing  sliip's 
biscuit,   arc,  superior  economy   and  ex- 
pedition, greater  cleanliness  iu  tiie   pro- 
cess, and  a  better  quality  in  the  manufac- 
tared  article. 

The  mode  of  n)aking  ship's  biscuit,  as 
practised  in  the  king's  bakehouse  at 
Portsmouth,  was  as  follows  : 

Five  men  were  appointed  to  the  service 
of  each  of  the  nine  ovens,  being  forty- 
five  in  the  whole. 

The  Hrst  ot  these  was  the  idlenmn, 
whose  business  was  to  mix  the  meal  an<l 
water  in  due  proportions,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate  the  materials  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble by  kneading  the  dough  for  half  an 
hour,  with  his  naked  arms  pliuiged  into 
it  up  to  the  elbows,  and  finishing  the  op- 
eration by  jumping  into  the  trough  and 
treading  the  dough  with  his  teet.  Hence 
it  passed  to  the  brakeman,  who  completed 
the  kneading  by  means  of  a  lever,  on 
which  he  pressed  with  his  whole  weight, 
this  part  of  the  process  being  called  rid- 
ing down  the  dough. 

It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
furner,  who  first  divided  the  dough  into 
lumps  somewhat  bigger  than  an  egg,  and 
passed  them  on  to  his  niate,  who  pressed 
and  moulded  each  by  hand  into  the  form 
of  a  biscuit,  and  finished  by  pricking 
them  with  an  iron  instrument,  to  prevent 
blisters  from  rising  in  the  dough  during 
baking. 

The  biscuits  being  thus  formed,  were 
supplied  in  succession  to  the  pitcher,  who 
threw  each  on  the  peel  of  the  furner  as 
Hoon  as  he  had  deposited  the  previous  one 
in  it8  proper  place  in  the  oven.  Each 
oven  was  capable  of  /lolding  450  biscuits, 
weighing  together  one  hundred  weight  ; 
and  two  ch.irge8,  that  is,  900  biscuits, 
were  baked  in  an  hour. 

The  above-described  process,  besides 
the  general  slovenliness  of  it,  was  liable 
to  the  two  following  disadvantages  : 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  idlemun  and 
brakeman,  with  all  their  care,  to  ctfect  a 
perfect  and  uniform  mixture  of  the  flour 
with  the  water  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  wetter  portions  de- 
tained some  of  the  water  till  it  was  boil- 
ing hot,  and  in  that  slate  re-acted  on  the 
starch  of  the  flour,  so  as  to  give  the  bis- 
cuit, when  dry,  a  glossy  fracture  and  al- 
most stony  hardness. 

Neither  could  the  furner  divide  the 
mass  of  dough  into  lumps  of  perfectly 
equal  size,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
biscuits  being  of  various  thickness,  the 
thinner  ones  were  scorched  in  the  baking, 
and  the  thicker  ones  were  under-baked, 
8o  that  Ihey  soon  became  mouldy  in  the 
close  warm  air  of  a  ship's  bread-room. 

In  Mr.  Grant's  apparatus,  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  steam 
power  ;  the  nine  ovens  are  heated  by  one 
continuous  fire-place,  the  flame  of  which 
is  admitted  by  mcnn.s  of  a  register  into 
each  oven  as  soon  as  the  previous  charge 

*  Tlie  large  Rold  medal  was  voted  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  this  apparatus. 


has  been  withdrawn,  and  in  five  minutes 
brings  it  to  a  sufficient  heat.  It  takes 
fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes  to  bake  each 
charge,  so  that  three  charges  can  be 
worked  off  in  one  hour,  being  an  advan- 
tage in  point  of  expedition  of  one-half 
more  than  by  the  old  method. 

This  apparatus  was  first  erected  at 
Wcovil,  near  Portsmouth,  in  the  year 
1832,  under  the  immediate  superintend, 
ence  of  Sir  John  Reiuiie,  and  has  con- 
tinued at  work  successfidly  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  since  been  adopted, 
with  certain  modifications,  at  the  bake- 
house of  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Hullah,  of 
Wappinff,  who  have  kindly  permitterl  the 
Society  to  insjiect  it,  and  to  take  the  re- 
quisite  observations  for  preparing  the  an- 
nexed  sketches  and  description,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  rendered  gene- 
rally intelligible. 

The  first  machine  is  the  mixer,  of 
which  fij,'.  1  is  an  end  elevation,  fig.  2  a 
transverse  section,  and  fig.  3  a  longitudi- 
nal i^ection.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
case,  a,  a,  nearly  tour  feet  long  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  enlarged,  however,  at 
the  upper  part,  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
circular  form,  as  shown  by  the  upper 
dotted  line  in  fig.  2.  The  radical  lines 
in  fig.  1  are  merely  ribs  to  strengthen 
the  end  of  the  case.  A  flap  or  door,  b, 
b,  the  whole  length  of  the  case,  opens 
upwards,  to  enable  the  workmen  at  any 
time  to  inspect  the  interior;  and  another 
larger  flap  or  door,  c,  c,  opens  downwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contents 
of  the  case.  This  latter  door  is  opened 
and  shut  by  means  of  a  quadrant-rack,  d, 

Fig.   1. 
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worked  by  an  endless  screw,  e,  which  is 
moved  by  a  pair  of  bevel  pinions,  f,  and 
these  are  acted  upon  by  a  small  winch 
and  axle  attached  to  the  supports,  ff,  g. 
The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  requisite  quantity  of  flour  is 
sent  down  from  the  loft  above  by  the 
shoot,  k,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  supplied  from  the  small  cistern,  i, 
which  has  a  float  and  gauge,  with  a  line 
and  pulley,  to  indicate  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted from  ji  larger  cistern  above,  and  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  convey  the  water  into 
the  case.  The  flour  and  water  being 
admitted,  the  central  axle  or  shaft,  k,  I,  is 
put  into  gear  with  the  steam  engine  by 
means  of  the  coupling-box,  k;  «he  axii 
is  thus  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly,  car- 
rying  around  with  it  the  frame  of  eighteen 
knives  or  mixers,  m,  m.  These  knives, 
which  are  curved,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  are 
two  inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  juj 
inch  thick  at  the  back;  they  are  con- 
nected at  their  extremities  by  similar 
longitudinal  knives,  which,  in  revolving, 
almost  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  case. 
By  these  means,  it  is  evident  that  the 
flour  and  water  must  in  a  short  time  be- 
come thoroughly  mixed.  The  paste  is 
then  removed  by  hand  through  the  door, 
c,  c,  and  placed  upon  a  table,  which  is  tui 
close  as  convenient  to  the  mixer,  and 
which  is  now  to  be  described.  ' 

This  table  is  shown  in  an  elevation  fi". 
4,  plan  fig.  5,  and  transverse  section  fig. 
6.     It  has  a  cast-iron  frame  and  le^s,  a, 

a,  a,  a  cast-iron  bed,  b,  b,  (six  feet  and  a 
half  long  and  three  feet  wide,)  in  which 
are  the  six  holes,  c,  c,  die,  to  receive 
friction-rollers,  on  which  run  the  boards 
to  receive  the  dough.  Fig.  7  is  an  en- 
larged section  of  the  side,  a,  of  the  table  ; 

b,  is  the  bed  ;  c,  one  of  the  friction-roll- 
ers ;  and  rf,  the  board.  The  sides,  a,  a, 
of  the  table  support  a  very  heavy  cast- 
iron  roller,  e,  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which,  when  resting  on  the  table,  is 
about  two  inches  clear  of  the  board,  d. 
This  roller  is  made  to  run  alternately, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  pair 
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of  beams  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  attach- 
ed to  centres  below  the  floor  under  the 
middle  ot  the  table,  and  made  to  alter, 
nate  by  a  crank  from  the  steam  engine  ; 
the  upper  end  of  one  of  these  beams  is 
seen  at  /,  fig.  4,  showing  the  groove  in 
its  extremity,  to  allow  the  axis  of  the 
roller  to  play  in  it  as  the  be^im  altfernates. 
U  will  |K)W  be  evident,  that  whejj,  a  mass 
of  dough  or  paste  is  taken  froc^  fhe  mtxer 
and  placed  upon  the  table,  it  must  quick- 
ly be  compressed   by  the   roller  into  a 
cake  equal   in  thickness  to  the  distance 
of  the  roller  from  the  board,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  two  inches.     During  this  process 
a  considerable   quantity  of  dry  flour  is 
sprinkled  on  the  dough  and  on  the  board, 
a  large  portion  of  which  would  be  swept 
off  by  the    roller  and  lost,  but  for  the 
troughs,  g,  g,  at  the  ends  of  the  board, 
which  catch  and  retain  it.     Notwithstand- 
ing  this  sprinkling  with  dry  flour,  a  small 
quantity   of   dough    would    occasionally 
adhere  to  the  roller,  were  it  not  kept  con- 
stantly and  perfectly  clean  by  means  of 
two  thin  knives,   extending  on   opposite 
sides  along  its  whole  length,  and  attached 
to  two  pairs  of  curved  arms,  one  pair  of 
which,  h,  h,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  beam  f. 
When  this  operation  is  finished,  the  board 
with  the  dough  is  withdrawn,  and  atiother 
board  introduced,  on  ^hich  the  process 
is  repeated.     The  first  board  and  dough 
being  withdrawn,  are  conveyed  on  a  se- 
ries of  friction-rollers,  to  a  second  table, 
precisely  similar  to  that  just  described, 
except  that  the  roller  approaches  to  the 
board   within  such  a  distance   as  is  re- 
quired  for  the  thickness  of  the  biscuit. 
The  dough,  which  was  reduced  to  a  cake 
two  inches  thick  at  the  first  table,  is  cut 
into  pieces,  and  laid  in  portions  on  the 
second  table,  where  it  is  tjuickly  brought 


down  to  the  proper  thickness  for  biscuits. 
The  board  containing  this  comparatively 
thin  sheet  of  dough  is  pushed  forward, 
still  running  on  friction-rollers,  towards 
a  machine  next  to  be  described,  while  the 
workmen  at  the  second  table  repeat  their 
operations  on  the  fresh  portions  of  the  dough 
which  they  have  received  from  the  first. 

The  machine,  towards  which  the  board 
and  sheet  of  dough  now  rolls,  is  sl>own  in 
fig.  8 :  it  consists  of  a  strong,  cast-iron 
frame,  a,  a,  a,  with  cross-beams,  b,  sup- 
porting three  or  more  pairs  of  rollers,  c, 
c,  on  to  which  the  board  is  pushed.     Im- 
mediately above  is  a  thick  plate  of  cast- 
iron,  d,   d,   three   feet  square,  which   is 
made  to  ascend  and  descend   alternately 
by  an  eccentric,  which  acts  on  the  rod, 
e,  the  lever, y,  and  the  guide-rod,^.  The 
iron  plate,  d,  is  shown  in  the  fiiiure  at  its 
lowest  position  ;  it   is,  of  course,  at  its 
highest  when  the  dough  and  board  are 
brought  under  it.     When  this  is  done,  it 
descends  and  cuts  the  dough  into  hexa- 
gonal pieces  or  biscuits,  by  means  of  thin 
knives,  one  inch  wide,  aflixed  fo  its  under 
surface,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  hexa- 
gonal spaces.     A  small  part  of  the  under 
side  of  the  plate,  d,  d^  is   shown   on   a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  9,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  portion  of  the  hexagonal  knives  or 
cutters,*  will  be  seen  a  number  of  small 
dots  or  circles,  which  indicate  the  pins  or 
prickers  to  giVe  the  requisite  punctures  to 
the  biscuits  before  they  are  baked.  These 
pins  are  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  hexa- 
gonal cutters ;  that  is  to  say,  one  inch  ; 
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*  It  w  ill  be  recollects!  by  those  of  our  readers,  who 
Imve  been  snbscril)er8  from  the  cOmnienocment,  tliai 
we  gave,  in  the  October  number  of  vol.  ii,  a  descrip- 
tion and  engraving  of  a  cracker  niacliitw — of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  waicli  we  are  UQt.qt^le  !o  spook.— [Kn. 
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they  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
amcter,  and  pointed  at*  their  extremities. 
The  effect  of  all  these  cutters  and  pins 
would,  however,  be  to  cause  the  plate,  </, 
to  cling  to,  and  lift  with  it,  the  sheet  of 
dough.     Ill  order  to  prevent  this,  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  is  introdaccd ;  a 
part  of  which  will  have  been  observed  in 
fig'.  9.     In   each   hexagon   will   be  seen 
three   arms,  branching  from  the  centre. 
These  are  formed  of  iron,  and  each  set 
is  connected  with  a  small  vertical  iron 
stem,  which  passes  through  the  plate,  d, 
moving  easily,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  acting 
as  a  weight  to  press  the  stem   and  the 
arms  downwards.     One   of  these  balls, 
with   its  stem  and  arms,  and  a  portion  of 
the  plate,  d,  d,  is  shown  in  fig.  10,  where 
a,  a,  a,  are  the  three  arms ;  A,  the  stem ; 
c,  the  ball ;  f,f,  a.  portion  of  the  doagh  ; 
and  ff,  g,  n  part  of  th«'  l>oard  beneath.    It 
will  easily  be  undersiood,  tliat  whon  the 
plate,  d,  d,  rises,  the  stem,   /*,   will  drop 
through  its  hole,  preeseil  by  the  hall,  r, 
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and  acting  on  the  dough  by  the  arms,  a, 
«,  a,  will  disengage  it  from  the  hohl  of 
the    prickers    and    cutters.     When    the 
plate,  dy  du,  descends  to  cut  the  dough,  of 
course  the  arnw,  a,  a,  a,  rise  up  to  the 
plate^  and  the  stem  rises   upwards  in   its 
hole,  carrying  with  it   the   ball.     There 
are  aa  many  of  these  balls  and  stems  as 
there  are   biscuits,  that   is  to  say,  about 
sixty  in  each  square  of  three  feet.  These 
balls  woiild  therefore  be  seen  on  the  upper 
side   of  the    plate,  d,  in  tig.  8  ;  but  they 
are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion. 

)  The  hexagonal  cutters  do  not  so  com- 
pl'^tely  separate  the  sheet  of  dough  as  to 
Ipcevent  its  being  put  whole  into  the  oven, 
into  which  it  is  introduced  by  being  laid 
on  a  plate  of  iron,  which  fits  on  to  the 
liandle  of  the  peel  by  a  bayonet-joint. 
The  sheet  of  dough,  wiien  baked,  is  broken 
into  biscuits,  which  take  the  form  marked 
out  by  the  cutters. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  ma- 
chines  would,  in  some  measure,  depend 
on  the  form  of  the  building  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. They  should  be  as  near  to- 
gether as  is  convenient,  in  order  that  the 
boards  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  on 
rollers ;  the  mixing  machine  should  be 
near  the  supply  of  water  and  flour ;  and 
the  cutting-machine  should,  of  course,  be 
near  the  oven.  A  series  of  rollers  should 
be  fixed  against  the  wall,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  returning  the  boards  to  the  first  table 
after  they  have  been  emptied.  At  Ports, 
mouth,  this  series  of  rollers  was  kept  con- 
iitantly  revolving  by  the  steam-engine,  so 
that  when  the  empty  boards  were  placed 
upon  any  part  of  the  line,  they  travelled 
up  to  the  mixer  without  further  attention. 
— [Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

K,a^vs  ef  IVe-w  Tork. 

An  act  regtilauiig  the  specific  funds  of  the  State. 

Passed  May  9,  1835. 
'  The  People  of  the  Slatf  of  .A/V jo  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  ^'issembhj,  do  enact  asfolloxcs  : 

§  r.  The  comptroller  shall  iussign  to  the  common 
scliool  fiind  all  bonds  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  gpneral  fund :  and  all  bonds  and  mortgages 
which  shall  hereafter  be  received  for  accountof  the 

fencral  fund,  he  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the 
seal  year,  assign  as  follows,  viz  :  First,  such  an 
amount  thereof  to  the  literature  fund  as  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  may  at  tlic 
lime  be  due  to  that  fund  from  the  geiienU  fund ; 
and  second,  the  residue  of  the  common  school  fund. 
Tlie  amount  which  shall  be  so  transfeiTed  to  the 
roiMmon  school  fund,  shall  be  charged  to  that  fund 
in  the  books  of  the  comptroller's  office,  and  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  general  lund  by  current  receipts  in- 
to the  trcasxiry,  on  account  of  the  capital  of  the 
common  schoo!  fund. 

§  2.  The  comptroller  sliall  assign  to  the  common 
seliool  fund  all  Iwnds  and  mortgages  l>eionging  to 
the  literature  fund,  and  all  b«nds  antl  mortgages 
which  shall  hereafter  be  received  for  account  of  the 
literaHire  fund,  including  such  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  that  fluid  pursuant  to  the  preceding  section,  he 
jihaU  assign  to  the  common  school  fund  annually  at 
tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  upon  every  such 
assignment,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  transfer  to 
iHo  iiteraluro  fund  an  equal  amount  of  bank  stock 
or  public  stock  tjclonging  to  tlie  common  schocjl 
fund. 

§  3.  The  comptroller  shall  assign  to  the  common 
school  fund  all  hontis  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund  ;  and  all  bonds 
and  mortgages  which  shall  hcreafier  be  received  for 
account  of  the  Eliic  and  Ch;ijuj)lain  canal  fund,  lie 
s'lall  assign  to  the  common  school  fund  annually  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Upon  every  such  as- 
Bignm^it,  he  shall  nt  the  same  time  transfer  to  the 
CoWiissioners  of  the  canal  fiind  an  eejual  amount  of 


canal  stock  belonging  to  the  common  school 
fund  ;  And  if  the  slock  so  twnsterred  shall  be  Erie 
anil  Chani»>kiii  canal  sttKk,  the  said  commissioners 
shtdl  cnncel  the  same ;  but  if  it  shall  be  Oswego 
caurtl  Kt'M-k,  it  shall  be  held  by  them  on  account  of 
the  Eric  and  Champlain  canal  fund. 

§  4.  The  comptrdler  shall  assif  n  to  the  connnon 
sihool  fund  all  bonds  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  Oswego  canal  furrd  ;  and  all  bond'jand  mortga- 
ges which  shall  hereafter  be  received  for  account  ot 
the  Oswego  'lanal  fmid,  he  shall  assign  to  the  com- 
mon selionj  fund  annually  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Upon  every  surh  a.>siguiiient,  he  shall  at  the 
same  lime  transfer  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund  an  equal  amount  of  ein'  1  stock  belong- 
ing to  llic  common  school  fiv.id  ;  the  slock  so  traiK- 
ferred  shall  be  crti^'>.'ied  by  the  scad  commir,si«neri*; 
and  if  it  shall  hrf*  i:  and  Chaftiplaiu  canal  «lock, 
thry  ishall  paytW.'  amount  thereof  to  the  OswegO 
canal  fund  out  ot  the  moneys  belonging  to  ihcEnc 
and  Chanijilain  canal  fund. 

§  ."i.  Tl'.e  bonds  and  mortgages  directed  by  this 
act  to  be  assigned  immediately,  and  the  stocks  to 
be  transferred  at  tlic  same  time,  shall  Ije  so  assign- 
ed and  transferred  as  of  the  thirtieth  day  day  of 
Septeml»er,  one  thon-.Mnd  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
four  ;  l)ui  if  there  s^iall  be  any  loss  to  tiie  school 
fund  by  any  of  the  bonds  assigned  to  it  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  the  amount  of  surh  loos  sliall  be  tcpaid 
to  the  sclio{)l  fund  from  the  general  fund. 

Noviei.  Spectacle. — The  Ogdensburg  Times 
states  that  a  Car  is  now  exhibiting  on  the  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  Rail  Road,  propelled  by  a  horse 
walking  inside  of  it ;  so  that  instead  of  a  liorse  tra- 
velling before  the  car,  as  formerly,  he  now  iraveis 
inside  the  carriage,  and  propeis  the  car  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  four  mimttes.  This  is  indeed  tn  age 
of  wonders. 

The  above  described  Hors«^  Power  Car  or  Ma- 
chine, was  invented  by  Elinkim  Briggs,  of  Fort 
Covington,  Franklin  county,  and  are  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Ogdensburg,  by  S.  Bush,  Esq.  The 
Power  canlx!  applied  to  every  purpose  for  jiropel- 
iing  machinery. 

Imporatvt. — We  learn,  says  the  Daily  Adverti- 
ser of  this  morning,  that  the  Water  Commissroners 
had  a  meeting  yesterday,  and  appointed  Major 
Douglass  Engineer  for  constructing  the  works  for 
bringing  water  into  the  city.  This  is  an  excellent 
appointment,  and  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
classes.  We  learn  further  that  the  Commissioners 
are  actively  engaged  in  taking  every  necessary 
step  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work, 

'  The  Water  Loan. — The  City  Stock  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  bemg  that  part  of  the  Water 
Loan  now  required,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Harmon  Hendricks  and  George  Newbould,  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  $112  for  $100  at  five  per  cent 
stock  payable  1860. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

[From  the  Ifcte-  York  Mirror.] 
Tell  Him  I  liove  Rim  Y6t. 

[The  following  exquisite  song  was  written  by  the  author 
of  Lillian,  and  ha«  never  been  iiublished  ] 
Tell  him  I  love  him  yci. 
As  in  that  joyous  time ! 
Tell  him  I  ne'er  forgei— 
Though  memory  now  he  crime ! 

Tell  him  when  fades  the  light 
Upon  the  earth  and  sea, 

I  dream  of  him  by  night- 
He  must  not  dream  of  me  '. 

Tell  him  to  ^o  whtre  Fame 

Looks  proudly  on  the  brave, 
And  win  .i  glorious  name 

Bydeeds  on  land  and  wave. 
Green,  green  upon  his  brow 

The  laurel  wreath  shall  be— 
Although  that  laurel  now 

Must  not  be  shared  with  me !    : 
Tell  him  to  smile  again 

In  pleasure's  dazzling  thron!;  * 

To  wear  another's  chain, 

To  praise  .Tiiother's  song  I 

Before  the  loveliest  there 

I_'d  have  him  bend  the  kne«. 
And  hreaihe  to  her  the  prayer 

He  used  to  breathe  to  me !       - 
Tell  him  that  day  by  day 

Life  looks  tg  me  more  dim— 
I  falter  when  I  pray, 

Although  1  pray  f«r  him.    —  *; . 

And  bid  him  when  I  die  '■   '■'•'• 

Come  to  our  fe v'rite  tree ..■  ■'   ' . 

I  (hall  not  hear  him  sigh — »  •  ...>l 

Then  let  bim  sigh  for  mc ! 
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f  From  the  Hoi  ticuHural  Register.] 

On  Hcdses. — Hedges,  or  live  fences,  atp 
becomilig  every  tiay  more  necessary.  In 
HisAy  parts  of  the  country  timber  is  too 
scarce  for  valuable  fencing  materials,  and 
evett  ia  tb«  few  agricultural  districts  where 
stone  abounds,  the  progress  of  cuItivatiJD, 
an*  tke  iiwnrcasing  wants  of  our  groving 
towns,  and  vi]la«cs,  will  sooner  or  later 
cause  the  farmer  to  r.-'iort  to  Ivnng  mate- 
rials for  fencing  his  lands.  For  the  Garden, 
hedges  are  uidoubtediy  preferable  to  all 
other  means  of  inclosure  in  this  country, 
where  walls  are  so  littlf  used  or  needed. 
Their  imperviousness,  their  durability,  and 
their  beauty,  surpass  eilhcr  the  most  nicely 
constructecf  paling,  or  the  firmest  and 
smoothest  wall.  And  what  harmonizes  so 
well  with  the  pleasing  green  of  the  field, 
or  the  garden,  as  the  verdant  foliage  of  the 
lie  fenvce .' 

What,  then,  is  the  best  material  for 
hectg^s  .''    We,  who  are  accustomed  to  draw 
a  large  share  of  our  ho'"ticultural  informa- 
tion from  a  nation  older  in  this  as  in  other 
arts  and  sciences,  are  taught  to  believe  that 
the  proper  answer  to  this  question  is,  the 
English  White  Thorn.     But  experience  is 
teaching  us  that  this  is  an  error.    How 
many  millions  of  the   English   thorn  have 
been  planted  in  this  country,  and  how  few 
of  them  ever  make  a  healthy  and  perma-  , 
;  iteftt  hedge  1  The  secret  lies  in  the  climate*^ 
The  stnmners  of  England  are  moist  and 
cool,    when    compared    with    ours.     The 
powerful  sun  and  dry  climate,  v/hich  bring 
to  plentiful  maturity  the  Indian  corn,  the 
peach  and  the  melon,  are  not  the  sun  and 
the  climate  which  are  congenial  to   the 
European  Haw-thorn.     They  are  too  fine 
and  dry.  In  the  moist  and  showery  months 
of  April,  May   and   June,   the   Hawthorn 
looks  -exceedingly   promising;    its   shoots 
appear  green  and  healthy ;  but  soon  the  hot 
July  sua  bursts  forth,  and   it   is   checked 
almost  as  by  a  nipping  frost.     Then  the 
insects  attack  it,  and  by  the  last  of  August 
the  hedge  in  stinted  and  already  leafless ! 
Hence  its  growth  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
as  it  is  a  prey  to  insects,  which  cause  its 
decay,  and  to  defoliation  by  the  intensity 
of  the  summer  sun,  it  is  neither  durable  or 
beautiful.    It  is  true,  that  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  its  growth,  its  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance  is  very  flattering  ; 
but  this  is  only  whilst  the  plants  are  young, 
and   before   their    interlacing    roots    and 
braaches  have  found  it  necessary  to  attract 
nourishment  from  a  limited  portion  of  the 
surrounding  soil. 

It  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion, 
that  the  dryness  of  our  soil  and  atmosphere 
are  ihe  first  causes  of  failure  with  the  Eng- 
lish Hawthorn,  to  find  that  in  situations 
naturally  moist  and  damp  through  the  sum- 
mer, it  appears  to  grow  with  equal  luxu- 
riance, and  to  attain  the  same  degree  of 
maturity,  as  in  turope;  but,  as  only  small 
portions  of  the  farm,  and  no  good  garden, 
will  be  found  in  moist  localities,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  search  for  some  other  ma. 
terial  more  generally  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  wide-spread  territory. 

There  are  over  twenty  species  of  Cratae- 
gus, or  Hawthorn,  indigenous  or  growing 
wild  in  North  America  alone  —  more  than 
the  aggregate  number  in  the  known  world 
besides!  Shrubs  and  trees  which,  for 
sharpness  and  abandance  of  thorns,  beauty 
J  of  foliage,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  com- 
pactness of  form,  (when  properly  trimmed,) 
yield  to  none  others  of  the  genus.  Is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  with  this  abundance 
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and  choice  of  materials  ior  hedges,  s- alter- 
ed bv  hourjifiil  nature  through tjvery  wood 
and  by  evory  high-way  side,  that  we  shouhl 
have  to  stretch  forth  our  hands,  and  borrow 
from  another  clime  a  starved  and  lincrering 
exotic'  But  so  it  10 ;  and  Horticultarists, 
as  well  as  other  men,  must  gather  know- 
ledge from  I  experience.  Alier  repeated 
trials  and  failures  with  the  imported  plant, 
we  are  now  content  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  tialives.  Here  we  .find  species  which 
are  perfectly  hardy*  and  to  which  onf  sun 
and  climate  ..re  as  necessary  as  they  are 
injurious  to  the  foreign.  Four  species  have 
been  already  tested,  and  found  to  be  admi. 
rabiv  adapted  for  hed-res,  viz. :  the  Cock- 
spgr  or  Newcastle  thorn  (Crateegns  cms 
ffalli,)  the  \Yashington  thorn  {C.fopuli 
folia,)  and  two  others,  only  known  by  the 
common  name  of  thorn  bush  (C.  coccinaa 
Und  C.  punctata.)  Of  the  Washington  and 
Nfewcastle  thorns,  very  fine  hedges  afe  now 
thriving  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
They  are  found  to  grow  with  niore  luxu- 
riance, to  retain  their  fine  vivid  foliage 
through  the  hottest  of  the  summer,  and,  in 
common  with  many  other  American-trees, 
to  assume  an  autumnal  tint  of  the  most 
beautiful  crimson  and  orange,  which  re- 
mains until  severe  frosts.  These  two 
species  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  almost 
any  soil;  but  if  not,  their  places  may  be 
supplied  by  such  species  as  are  fotmd  na- 
turally to  thrive  best  in  the  neighl>>orhood — 
for  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
abounds  with  some  species  of  Hawthorn. 
Perhaps  in  the  Southern  States,  they  will 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  peculiarly  south- 
ern species  succeed  best. 

For  situations  where  strong  hardy  hedges 
are  wanted,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
three-thorned  Acacia  (Gleditschia  triacan- 
Mos)  will  be  found  an  excellent  plant. 
Hence  it  is  well  adapted  to  farms;  but 
from  its  rampant  growth,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  sufficiently  close  in  its  side  spray 
properly  to  shelter  the  garden  from  all  its 
enemies.  Among  the  Hedge  pla«i«  wtich 
demand  the  attention  of  the  Horticulturist, 
are  the  Buckthorn  {Rhamnus  catharticus,) 
which  makes  an  excellent  fence ;  the  Privet, 
long  in  use,  and  a  beautiful  and  verdant 
inner  shelter  to  the  garden,  but  not  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  cattle;  and  the 
Mespilus  pyracantha,  or  Evergreen  thorn, 
ornamented  in  its  white  blossoms  and  coral 
berries.  European  publications  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Japan  Quince  {Cydonia  japo- 
nica) — aheady  Known  here  as  a  charming 
flower  shrub,  —  used  there  as  a  garden 
hedge  plant.  We  have  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, also,  with  the  Osage  Orange  (Meclura 
aurantiaca,)  a  native  of  the  West ;  and  its 
glossy  green  foliage,  stone  thorns,  and 
rapid  growth,  will  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  hedge  plants.      A.  J,  DowsifiG. 

Newburgh,  N.  J.,  March.    .~^'fv 

[From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 
Maddee. — Since  the  commencement 
of  this  volume,  we  have  occasionally  pre- 
scnled  you  with  communications  on  the 
subject  of  raising  Madder.  Madder  is  a 
root  which  is  much  used  by  the  dyer  and 
calico  printer,  and  has  hitherto  been  and 
is  even  now  brought  from  Europe  in  vast 
qtiantities.  Indeed,/hearly  all  that  is  used 
in  America  is  brotjght  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  very  few  have  ever  cultiva- 
ted  it  in  the  United  States,  or  till  lately 
have  even  thought  of  the  thing.  Mr'. 
Russel  Bronson,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  has  successfully  cdtiyatod 


It  tor  a  few  years  past,  ami  lias  ilono  imich 
in  calling  !h«  ulteuUou  of  the  [uiblic  to  iUs 
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perhaps  will  say  tlii»i  looks  well  on  jipec, 
as  one  correspondent  says  to  tnc — aUu. 
diiij'  to  niv  comntunications  as  well  as 


We  published  some  lime   ajro  hh  re- ij  others — "  My  neighbors  arc   the  poorest 


marks  in  answer  to  some  «piori<'s  ol  ours 
in  regard  to  the  pmspect  «)f  its  d<''in^;  well 
in  Maine.  »Since  (hen  we  lia\c  learned 
that  a  root  or  two  was  formerly  ;:;ro\vii  in 
the  garden  of  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  litis  lovvn, 
where  it  lived  for  several  years  without 
any  particular  care  being  tak<-n  of  it.  li 
was  kept  as  a  sort  of  eunosily,  and  was 
finally  probably  ploughed  uf>  and  thrown 
awav.  There  is,  therefore,  no  d<>«ii)t  luil 
that  it  will  do  well  here,  as  fii'  as  soil  and 
climate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bronson,  who  seems  to  have  had 
as  much,  experience  in  the  euHurc  of  this 
root,  and  who  has  given  what  late  infor- 
mation  upon  the  subject  we  have  had,  is 
very  sanguine  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
cJ^e  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  the 
farmer  can  raise.  He  is  anxious  to  get 
up  a  company  for  carrying  on  the  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  and  wc  verily  be- 
lieve  tlie  projected  speculation  hr-s  much 
more  of  reason  in  it  than  most  of  the 
schemes  which  are  so  eagerly  embraced 
at  the  present  day.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  [)rivate  letter  will  give  a.n 
expose  of  his  plan.  ?ilr.  Bronson,  we 
hope,  will  excuse  us  for  publishing  his  re- 
marks. As  for  the  ridicule  which  he 
mentions,  that  is  a  thing  of  course.  There 
is  always  a  set  of  wise-acrcs  in  every 
neighborhood,  who  are  alv.ays  ready  to 
hoot  and  sneer  at  whatever  they  either 
envy  or  do  not  understand.  .. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  this  time  by 
explaining  the  difference  that  should  be 
made  betv.een  the  price  of  madder  roots 
sold  in  the  fall  of  three  years  old,  and 
those  sold  in  the  spriug,  as  it  is  ray  in- 
tention to  send  a  communication  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  agricultural  aaoers  who 
have  my  name  on  their  l>ooks  as  a  sub. 
scriber,  detailing  the  most  approved  mode 
of  culture,  the  kind  of  soil,  iho  location, 
digging,  washing  (or  rinsing,  as  the  soil 
may  be  heavy  or  light.)  drying,  grinding, 
&c.  I  would  wish  to  remadHk  here  that 
I  have  not  as  yet  given  to  the  public  any 
account  of  the  method  of  digging,  wash-  ' 
ing,  drying  and  grinding,  as  I  w  as  aware  j 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  giving  I 
this  information  to  the  public  until!  should  j 
be  compelled  to  search  for  the  best  plan  i 
in  digging,  washing,  drying  and  grinding  ! 
the  madder  from  8  acres  next  fall.  The  | 
results  of  my  experiments  will  be  given 
to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
"  Cultivator,"  "  Genesee  Fanner,"  "  N. 
E.  Farmer,"  and  "  Maine  Farmer,"  in 
November  next.  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
but  one  cultivator,  at  a  distance  from  this, 
whose  crop  is  it  this  time  of  a  suitable, 
but  especially  profitable,  age  to  take  up. 
I  saw  yesterday  1000  acres  of  land,  own- 
ed by  several  farmers,,  that  would,  with- 
out  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  my  mind,  pro- 
duce once  in  4  years  for  20  years  a  clear 
profit,  decently  managed,  of /wo  hundred 
thousand  dollars — this  would  include  the 
whole,  expense  of  rent  of  land,  seed,  cul- 
tivating, digging,  drying,  &c.,  and  the  in- 
terest^of  land  and  building  included.  You 


i  farmers  in'tho  llnion,"  they  say  ;  "Thai 
;  ('ultivalor  is  a  queer  paper,  I  don't  b«- 
jlicve  them  large  stories ;""  They  ridtccflo 
I  my  projeet  in  atfeuq-ting  (be  eulture  of 
nsailder."  In  niv  former  connnuni -ations 
to  the  public,  I  have  never  strted  the  crop 
at  '^  years  to  be  over  2000  lb?,  ground 
njadder — wo  now  raise  in  hills  2400  hills 
(o  an  acre — 4000  in  4  years.  We  have 
never  yet  dug  at  4  years  until  last  fell, 
which  produced  4000  lbs.  ground  madder 
from  an  a;'rc  at  ati  average — what  it  will 
do  from  an  acre  fiiantcd  in  drills  3  feet 
wide,  4  vaeant,  rnd  when  finished  5  or  6 
wide,  1  to  1  A  f-i.-.  vacant,  v,c  do  not  know, 
but  .supjMising  it  should  produce  but  .^000 
lbs.  at  12.1;  cents,  (top  and  bottom  roofs 
ground,) — average  price  of  Dutch  madder 
m  New- York  n)nrket  for  13  years  past 
15  cents,  which  is  lower  than  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years — this  would  amount  to,  at 
12^"  cents,  $625 — taking  out  the  outlay 
8140  to  160,  it  leaves  great  profits,  i 
have  offered  some  of  my  neighbors,  some 
time  since,  that  if  they  would  let  me  se- 
lect some  of  their  best  land,  and  they  go 
through  with  the  process  according  to 
my  dire>Gtions,  I  would  warrant  them  $100 
clear  of  all  expense  per  acre,  they  giving 
me  the  balance.  Some  would  object  to 
planting,  as  it  took  3  or  4  years  befwe 
any  returns  could  be  expected.  I  would 
ask  how  old  a  horse  must  be  before  he  is 
fit  for  business.  Others  again  objected 
that  by  the  lime  their  second  crop  phould 
be  ready  for  digging,  the  market  would 
be  "lnUed.  I  here  remarked,  that  several 
estimates  had  been  made  relative  to  the 
quantity  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  L'nited  States,  varying  from  forty-five 
to  sevcnty.five  thousand  acres.  There  is 
at  this  time  in  the  ground,  to  be  planted 
this  spring,  and  engaged  for  1830,  not 
much  over  100  acres.  I  have  had  it  lu 
contemplation  for  some  time  past,  in 
oflering  my  services  to  some  capitalists, 
say  S30,0D0  in  8  or  10  semi-annual  in- 
stalments— would  take  a  sixteenth  part 
of  the  stock  and  superintend  the  estab- 
lishment  for  -SlOOO  per  annum,  to  l)c 
located  on  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, or  perhaps  Illinois.  I  should  Ikj 
pleased  to  receive  communications  en 
the  subject.  I  should  think  it  very  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  of  a  company, 
thu:  dealers  in  the  article  residing  in 
Boston,  New-York,  Albany,  Utica,  Ro- 
chester, Buffalo,  :'ad  Detroit,  should  be 
associated  with  the  comp.'^tjy  as  stock- 
holders and  agents.  I  am  about  |»re. 
senting  the  subject  to  a  few  gentlemen 
in  Utica — a  greater  sum  could  be  em- 
ployed if  wished.     Ilespectfully  yours, 

R.  Broxsoa. 


The  ^holc;  amount  of  wr.)l  raised  last  year  in 
the  United  Sivtos,  was  scveiity-"'iv'e  millions  «>i 
pounds,  in  addilion  to  whicli  about  three  miUioiis 
were  imported  from  abroiid,  nvikinj  the  •whole 
quantity  nimufiicUux^l  in  American  factories  scv- 
eiUy-cighl  millions  ofpnuids.  In  nddition  to  the 
alHive,  miuufr.cu'.rcd  woollen  dotU  »ras  imjxM-tcd 
to  the  amouut  of  six  millions,  raalang  the  entire 
consumption  in  lliis  country  eighty-four  niillk^  of 
pounds, — [Bait.  American.] 
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LITBRARY  NOTICES. 
A  MEW    French    and  TiNr.i.isH    fRoxouNriNR 

DlCTIONART    BT     P.    C.    MkaDOWS,    M.  A.    of    ihc 

University  of  FVris— fi»-?t  American  nlition  :  cor- 
rcctwl  and  improved  by  Geo.  Folsom,  M.  A.— 1 
voL-  A*.  F.,  PKrcR  Hill  &  Ca— We  look  upon 
this  as  a  very  valuable  contributio.i  to  the  cause  of 
accurate  kaowiedge.  Tlie  proiuiiiciation  of  ihc 
Frcncfc  is  simplified  lo  the  American  learner,  as 
inuck,  as  througJi  the  eye,  it  e\-or  can  be,  by  employ 
in*  Uie  familiar  sounds  of  his  own  languaj^,  to  con- 
vey to  him  tliat  which  he  is  to  give  lo  the  French 
word.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  this  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  thotigh  at  first  sight  fre- 
quently, we  were  half  disjiosed  to  doubt  abcui  iu 
Yet  on  pronouncing  the  ward  to  ourselves,  antl  then 
comparing  it  with  tlie  sounds  set  down  in  the  book, 
strange  and  uncouth  looking  as  some  of  these  are 
— we  found  tliei»i  accurate.  There  is  too,  by  way 
of  introduction,  quije  a  good  abridged  granmicr  of 
the -French  tongue :  the  whole  is  very  well  printed 
tliough  in  a  small  type. 

Praisk  a:w  Blame,,  by  Chari.ks  Williams. 
New  York,  Bliss,  Wadsworth  &  Co.— This  is  a 
little  volume  of  "  true  stories,"  with  a  sort  of  hom- 
ily at  tlie  end  of  each,  dispensing  praise  and  blame 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  cose,  and  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  young  cliildren. 

ScRiPTCRE  Cathecism,  &c  &c  :  New- York 
GRirFiN  &  Co.— The  Cathecism  of  the  Westmins- 
ter Divines,  with  Uic  Rev.  Dr.  Henn/B  questions 
and  answers,  and  a  Cathecism  for  children  by  the 
Rev  John  Brown,  are  included  in  this  little  book. 

Facts,  peelings  and  fancies,  by  Chakles 
James  Connor,  I  vol^:  New- York  Bliss,  Wads- 
WORTH  &  Co.  For  papers  written  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these,  "  in  the  intervals  of  labor  or 
disease  l.y  one  who  has  never  known  the  advant- 
ages of  education,"- they  are  not  without  merit. 

The  CoNitUEST  of  Florida,  bt  Hernando  de 
Soto:  by  Theodore  Irving,  8  v.)Is.,rhiladelphia, 
Carey,  Lea  fc  Blanchard— for  s;dc  by  Wilet 
&  Long.— The  great  poet  has  asked  hypolhetic;^. 
Jy, "  what  is  there  in  a  name  ?":  a  great  deal  jomc- 
i  incs,  and  sometimes  little  enough.  In  the  names 
us#vinted  in  this  new  work.by  an  American  on  an 
American  theme,  there  is  much  we  think  to  attract 
—and  the  promise  of  the  title  is  made  good  by  the 
performance.  The  dedication  of  these  pages,  by 
the  author,  to  his  imclc  Hashingtmi  Irving,  is  af- 
fectionate and  becoming.  It  was  while  with  that 
uncle  in  Spain,  that  the  perusal  in  S|);uiish  of  the 
history  of  Hernando  de  Solo's  marvellous  ex  jwiiition 
to  Florida— written  by  the  Inca  GarcUaso  de  la 
Vega  first  fired  the  young  imagination  of  our  au- 
tlior,  to  the  scenes  and  events  there  recorded;  and 
falling  in  afterwards  with  an  anonymous  narrative 
of  the  si^me  occurrenccs,purportiiig  to  be  written  by 
n  Portuguese  soldier,— he  was  led  on  to  plan,  and 
after  due  investigation  and  research,  to  write  a 
"  full  account  of  an  expedition,  wiiich  throws  such 
«n  air  of  romance  over  the  early  history  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  country." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  sutcment,  that,  al- 
though GarcUa.10  de  la  Vega  is  tlie^main  authority 
relied  on,  it  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  compilation, 
in  which  abundant  room  is  left  for  the  exercise 
of  judgement  in  the  relation  of,  and  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  manner  of  setting  forth,  the  mate- 
rials employed. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  find  that  lliese  quali- 
ties are  both  evinced  in  the  voUhucs  now  presented 
pthein. 


The  YonxH's  Bpok,  or  Tales  and  Sketch- 
es Ii.LrsthATitE  of  Moral  Deportment;  by 
John  Bowring,  LL.  D.  first  American  edition, 
Philadelphia,  H.  Conrad  and  E.  Parsons. — This 
is  an  American  re-public;ilion,  under  an  altered  ti- 
tle, of  .1  work  of  Dr.  Bowring's,  entilled  "  Minor 
Morals  for  Yi>uug  People,"  and  intended  by  him 
to  illusirate  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle :" 
that  is  to  say,  liiat,  "it  is  impossible  lo  add  to  tl*.e 
stock  of  virtue,  without  adding  to  that  of  felicity, 
or  to  inaease  the  amount  of  felicity  without  in- 
creasing that  of  virtue."  It  is  a  charming  little 
book,  vrliich  Ijoys  and  girls  of  ingenuous^minds 
cannot  read  without  being  improved  by  its  well 
told  stones.  We  do  not  lliink  the  very  iniUtferent 
w<xxl  euis,  with  which  it  is  "embellished,"  any  ad- 
ditional attraction. 

NARRiTivE  OF  A  SECOND  voYAOR  in  scarcH  of 
a  North  West  passa^^  and  of  a  residence  in  the 
Arctic  Regions,  during  the  years  1829,  '30,  '31, '32 
and  '33,  by  Sir  John  Ross,  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  &c.  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Ca- 
ret &  A.  Hart.— -The  marvel  of  Capt.  Ross'  re- 
turn, with  thesurvivorsof  his  crew,  after  long  years 
of  absence,  and  wlien  hope  even,  had  fled  from  the 
breast  of  all  but  a  few  daring  philanthropist*!)  like 
Capt.  Back, — occupied  (or  u  sjKXce  all  attention ; 
and  the  record  of  the  extraordinary  exposure  and 
escape  of  these  Arctic  navigators,  was  looked  for 
with  intense  interest.  We  know  not  why  this  in 
terest  was  balked,  by  the  long  delay  that  has  inter- 
vened, since  the  restoration  of  Capt.  Ross,  and  the 
publication  of  the  narrative,  Inil  apprehend  that  it 
may  not  he  as  eagerly  sought,  ns  earlier  it  would 
Jiave  been.  As  it  is,  the  book  had  not,  at  the  lat- 
est dates,  been  published  in  England,  so  that  we 
have  here  oar  cojjy,  printed  from  tlie  sheets,  sent 
from  England,  as  early  as  possible. 

In  a  preiiminary  dissertation,  Capt.  Ross  states 
this,  to  our  judgment,  sound  conclusion. 

"  It  remains  therefore,  to  say,  that  while  my  voy- 
age and  its  results,  have  demolished  all  hypothesis 
and  hopes,  [of  finding  *•  a  North  West  passage,"] 
iHJt  tlio$e*which  may  still  be  entei-tained  respecting 
Lanc;ister  Strait,  and  tJic  Pole — if,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter has  still  an  advocate  remaining — there  are  now 
fewer  temptivtions  tlian  ever  to  make  any  fresh  at- 
tempt for  solving  this  problem." 

There  are  many  passages  in  this  narrative — 
written  plain  unpretending  style — which  we 

would  glauly  find  room  for,  but  must  content  our- 
self  with  that,  ilcscribing  the  failing  in  of  these  for- 
lorn navigators,  with  the  ship  which  rescued  them. 
It  is  simple  and  iinjjrcssivc. 

2G/A  March,  1833. — At  four  in  the  morning,  when 
all  were  aaleep,  the  look  out  man,  David  VVood, 
tliought  he  discovered  a  sail  in  the  olfing,  and  im- 
mediately informed  Comnimder  Ross,  who,  by 
means  of  his  glass,  soon  saw  tint  it  was  in  reality 
a  ship.  All  hands  were  immediately  out  of  their 
tents  and  on  the  beaeli,  discussing  her  rig,  quality, 
and  course ;  tliough  there  were  still  some  desjiair- 
ers  who  maintained  that  it  was  oidy  an  iccl)erg. 

No  time  was  however  lost,  the  boats  were 
launched,  and  signals  made  by  burning  wet  pow- 
der ;  when,  comjileting  our  embarkation,  we  left 
our  little  harbor  at  six  o'clock.  Our  progress  was 
tedious,  owing  to  alternate  cilms,  and  light  airs 
blowing  in  every  direction ;  yet  we  made  w;  y  to- 
wards the  vessel,  and  had  it  remained  calm  where 
she  was,  should  soon  have  been  alongside.  Un- 
luckily, a  breeze  just  then  sprang  up,  and  slie  made 
all  sail  to  trie  southeastward  ;  by  which  means  tlie 
boiit  lh:it  was  foremost  was  soon  left  astern,  while 
the  other  too  were  steering  more  to  the  eastward, 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  her  off. 

Alx>ut  ten  o'clock  we  saw  another  sail  to  the 
northward,  which  ai>pcarpd  to  be  lying  to  for  her 
boats ;  'thinking,  at  one  time,  when  she  hove  to, 
that  she  had  s«!en  us.  That,  however,  proved  not 
to  l)c  the  ea.>e,  as  she  siH>n  Iwre  up  uni^er  all  saiL 
(n  no  long  time  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  fast 
leaving  us;  audit  was  the  most  anxious  moment 
that  we  had  yot  experienced,  to  fmd  ilmt  we  were 


near  to  no  leas  tlian  two  ships,  either  of  which  wou  d 
have  put  an  end  to  all  our  fears  and  all  our  toils., 
and  that  we  should  probably  reach  neither. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  keep  up  the  cour- 
age of  the  rtiert,  by  assuring  thetii,  from  time  to 
time,  that  we  were  cooling  up  with  her;  when, 
most  fortunately,  it  fell  calm,  and  we  really  gained 
so  fast,  that,  at  eleven  o'clock  we  saw  her  heave 
to  with  all  sails  aback,  and  lowered  down  a  boat, 
which  rowed  immediately  towards  our  own* 

She  was  soon  alongsiae,  when  liie  mate  in  com- 
mand addressed  us,  by  presuming  that  we  had  met 
with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  ship.    This  be- 
ing answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  I   requested  to 
know  the  riatne  of  his  vessel,  and  expressed  our 
wish  U)  be  taken  on  board.    I  was  answered  that 
it  was  "  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by 
Captain  Ross ;"  on  which  I  stated  that  I  was  the 
identical  man  in  question,  and  my  people  the  crew 
of  tlie  Victory.    That  the  mate  who  commanded 
this  boat,  was  as  much  astonished  at  tliis  infor- 
mation as  he  appeared  to  be,  I  do  noldovibt;  white, 
with  the  usual  blunderheadedness  of  men  on  such 
occasions,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  been  dead  two 
years.    1  ieasily  convinced  him,  however,  that  what 
ought  to  haVe  TbeGn  true,  according  to  his  estifnatc, 
was  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion ;  as  the 
bear-like  form  of  the  whole  set  of  us  might  have 
shown  him,  had  he  taken  time  to  consider,  that  we 
were  certainly  not  whaling  gentlemen,  and  that  we 
carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our  being  "  true  men, 
and  no  impostors,''  on  our  backs,  and  in  our  starv- 
ed and  unshaven  countenances.    A  hearty  congrat- 
ulation followed  of  course,  in  the  true  seaman  style, 
and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he  added  that 
the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain  Hum- 
phreys ;  when  he  immediately  went  oft"  in  his  boat 
to  communicate  his  information  on  board  ;  rcjieiit- 
ing  that  we  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost,  not  by 
them  alone,  but  by  all  England. 

As  we  approadicd  slttwly  after  him  to  ttic  sdip^ 
he  jumped  up  the  side,  and  m  a  moment  the  rigging 
was  manned  ;  while  we  were  saluted  with  3  cheers 
as  we  cune  within  cable's  length,  and  were  not 
long  in  getting  on  board  of  my  old  vessel,  where 
we  were  all  received  by  Captain  Humphreys  with 
a  hearty  seaman's  welc»ime. 

Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  oiu* 
names  and  characters,  we  should  not  the  less  have 
claimed,  from  charity,  tlie  attentions  we  received, 
for  neves  was  seen  a  more  miserable-looking  set  of 
wretches;  while,  that  we  were  but  a  repulsive- 
looking  people,  none  of  us  could  doubt.  If,  to  be 
poor,  VffetMidly  poor,  as  Sir  as  all  our  present  pro- 
perty was  concerned,  was  to  have  a  claim  on  chari- 
ty, no  one  could  well  deserve  it  more  ;  but,  if,  to 
look  so,  be  to  frighten  away  the  so  called  charita- 
ble, no  beggar  that  wonders  in  Ireland  could  have 
outdone  us  in  exciting  the  repugnance  of  those 
who  have  not  known  what  poverty  can  Ijc.  Un- 
shaven since  I  know  not  when,  dirty,  dressed  in  the 
rags  of  wild  beasts  instead  of  the  Uilters  of  civili- 
zation, and  starved  to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and 
grim  looks,  when  contrasted  with  tliosc  of  the  well- 
dressed  and  well-fed  men  aromid  us,  nfede  us  all 
feel,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  what  we  really  were, 
as  well  as  what  we  seemed  lo  others.  Poverty  is 
without  half  its  mark,  unless  it  be  contrasted  with 
wealth:  and  what  we  might  have  known  to  be 
true  in  the  past  days,  we  Imd  forgotten  to  think  of, 
till  we  were  thus  reminded  of  what  we  truly  were, 
as  well  as  seemed  to  be. 

But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  place  of  all  other 
feelings ;  in  ^ch  a  crowd  and  such  confusion,  all 
serious  'hought  was  impossible,  while  the  new 
buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  wil- 
ling to  be  amused  by  the  scene  which  now  ojwnctl. 
Every  man  was  hungry  and  was  to  be  fed,  all  were 
ragged  and  were  to  be  clothed,  there  was  not  one 
to  whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one 
whom  his  beard  did  not  deprive  of  all  English  sem- 
blance. All,  every  thing,  too,  was  to  be  done  at 
once ;  it  was  washing,  dressing,  shaving,  eating, 
all  internimgled,  it  was  all  tlie  materials  of  each 
jumbled  together ;  while  in  the  midst  of  all,  there 
were  interminable  questions  lo  be  asked  and  an- 
swered on  all  sides  ;  the  adventures  of  the  Victory, 
our  own  escapes,  the  politics  of  England,  and  the 
news  which  was  now  four  years  old.  But  all  sub- 
sided into  peace  at  last.  The  sick  were  acconuno- 
dated,  the  seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  done, 
for  all  of  us,  which  care  and  kindness  could  perform. 
Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and  serious  thoughts ; 
and  I  trust  tliere  was  not  one  among  us  who  did 
not  then  express,  where  it  was  due,  liisgiiitituile 
for  that  ioterpositiqn  whic^  had  rai^  lis  all  from 
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■A  despair  which  none  could  now  forget,  and  had 
brought  us  from  the  very  bortlers  of  a  not  distant 
grave,  to  life  and  friends  ond  civilization. 

LoM"i  acci'*tomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the 
hard  snow  or  the  bare  rock,  few  could  sleep  amid 
the  comfort  ol'  our  new  accoinmodalions.  I  was 
myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been 
kindly  assigned  me,  and  take  my  alxxlc  in  a  cliair 
(or  the  night,  nor  did  it  fiire  much  l)etter  with  the 
resti  It  was  for  lime  to  reconcile  us  to  this  ."^itdden 
and  violent  change,  to  break  through  what  had  be- 
come liabit,  and  to  inure  us  once  more  to  the  usages 
of  our  former  days. 

Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  transla- 
lalcd  from  the  Germ.ui  of  Frederick  Strauss,  re- 
vi-sednnd  cnlnrged  by  Baron  Stow,  Pastor  of  the 
id  IJaptist  Churcli,  Boston.  1  vol.  Boston.  "VVm. 
Di  Tick.vpr.  a  picture  of  .Tud.'ism,  in  the  centu- 
ry which  preceded  tlie  advent  of  our  Saviour,  is 
attempted  in  this  work,  wliich  was  first  jjublished 
about  ten  years  ago,  ami  received  witli  marked  inter 
esti  The  design  is  one  that  c;innot  fail  to  attract  all 
readers,  who,  in  the  delineations  of  such  a  work, 
if  executed  with  fidelity,  would  find  constant  eluci- 
dations of  th«  IxKjk  of  books — the  Bible.  That  it 
is  so  executed,  is,  we  think,  to  be  conndeutly  in- 
ferred, from  the  desire  frequently  expressed,  in 
this  country,  as  we  are  told  in  the  prefilory  notice 
of  tlie  American  editor,  to  procure  the  work,  as 
afding  and  facilitating  theological  studies.  Hence, 
the  present  publication,  which,  by  the  omission  of 
the  very  copious  nniJ  learned  notes,  that  accompa- 
nied the  English  edition,  and  the  condftnsing  two 
Volumes  into  one,  is  furnished  in  a  cheap  and  acces»> 
sible  form. 

-The  stoi-y  is  one  that  puts  before  the  i-eader  the 
wliole  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews. 

Celebration  of  the  Fortt-seventh  Anni- 
veasart  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  f.t  native  citizens.  Cincin- 
NATTi.  Lodge,  L'Hommedieu  &  Co, — Under 
this  title  we  have  just  received  from  Cincinnati, 
a  pamphlet  embodying  the  proceeding  of  a  public 
celebration  on  the  7th  April  last — which,  we  shalj 
ever  consider  it  a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  it  was  our  accidental  huj>pin^|B>'j^ncss, 
and  share  iiu  .  '  ;  .  >.•  r-"'-  *      v.'<«i»cj-  .^  ; -*  v 

Our  columns  to  day  were  too  miich-pre-occupied 
to  permit  us  to  extract,  or  condense  frinn  this  pam- 
phlet, any  connected  account  of  what  it  so  well 
commemorates;  and  wc,  therefore,  only  print  a  sin- 
gle letter  from  among  the  many  very  clever  ones 
that  were  written  by  those  who,  invited  from  a 
dist;uice,were  unable  to  attend.  It  is  tliat  of  the  au- 
thor of  StcaUmo  Barn,  and,  although  fr.»m  the  al> 
scnce  of  all  the  ass<K-.iations  and  feelings  of  the 
day  and  place  where  it  was  received  and  read  aloud, 
it  can  not  strike  o-tr  readers  »viih  any  thing  like 
the  delight,  that  it  did  the  three  or  four  hundred 
whole-souled  Buckeyes,  who  had  grown  up  with 
the  strapping  "blooming  girl,"  whom  it  so  aduiira- 
yy  describes,  it  will  yet,  with  its  accomptinying 
toast,  be  deemed,  wc  think,  a  capital  effort  for  such 
an  occasion. 

Baltimore,  Maixh27th,  1835. 

Gentlemen — 1  have  received  the  letter  of  the  eom- 
tiiiitee  of  iuvitation,  for  your  approiichiiig  State 
lestival  on  the  7th  of  next  month.  I  very  earnestly 
regret  that  I  caimot  lie  with  you.  My  professional 
cngHgemenis  leave  me  no  time  for  such  a  journey 
before  midsummer. 

It  Ijas  long  been  my  purjx)se,  to  which  I  have 
looked  fonvard  as  a  source  of  much  future  pleasure, 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  West,  and  especially  to  your 
oeauuful  city,  I  h-\vc  deferred  the  enterprise  from 
?""]™e'"  l^o  summer,  I  can  scai-cely  tell  why,  unless 
H  be  from  some  lingering  remains  of  a  feeling  which 
was  common  to  my  boyhood,  that  it  was  well  to 
wait  until  the  West  grew  ripe,  and  roads  grew 
better,  and  towns  more  populous.  For  we  had  a 
current  prophecy  then,  that  die  West,  from  being 
the  child,  would  Ixsa.me  the  mother  of  nations;  and 
in  thia  boyish  fancy  I  have  waited  that  I  might  see 
her  as  a  matron.    Suddenly,  before  I  was  aware, 


the  prophecy  has  become  truth — the  West  tliat  I 
dreamed  of  is  no  longer  there — the  wik- rncss  is 
^one— the  Indian  is  gone — and  even  the  old  boat- 
men have  vanishH.  Von  hare  sent  colonie.s  still 
farther  towards  the  setting  sUn  — and  the  avcsI  is  a 
thous;ind  miles  away.  Ohio  was  then  the  ctittbby 
and  blooming  girl  ol  the  family,  vk'ho  gi-ew  loo  fast 
for  her  gannents,  in  spile  of  all  the  tucks  ami  draw- 
ins:  strings  and  broatl  plaits,  made  ''  to  let  go." 
But  the  is  now  in  vigorous  womanliood,  not  follow- 
ing in  the  trairl  <»f  ci»iliy.ation  and  refinement — but 
leading  it,  and  swaying  the  Jjalanre  of  the  Union, 
by  the  weight  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  strength. 

You  have  a  noble  country,  gentlemen,  suhI  it  is 
no  siirtall  source  of  its  happiness,  that  it  <>cc»i;)ic«)a 
station  which  dmws  ujxin  it  the  kindest  regards 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy. — 
Vour  relations  of  friendship  and  interest  .nre  inti- 
mate with  the  North,  and  flie  Cemre.  There  is 
not  a  slate  in  ihe  cireln,  tb:it  has  iK)t  reason  to 
to  rejoice  in  the  prosperiiy  of  Ohio. 

As  a  Baltimorean,  I  fcjl  myself  subsisting  under 
afhnities  with  you,  and  am  acustomcd  towiiig  in- 
to my  f.i  miliar  reckoning,  the  certainty  of  the  most 
various  and  agreeable  social  relations  with  yotu- 
Peoi)le.  My  feelings  in  this  matter  arc  the  gen- 
eral feelings  of  my  townsmenw  We  have  just  re- 
solved to  level  the  Allegiinigs,  widen  the  Ohio,  and 
abolish  the  nnle  stones,  in  the  romantic,  but  no 
longei^  impracticavie  exploit  of  annihilating  time 
and  sjiace.  When  this  is  achieved,  gentlemen  we 
shall  be  happy  to  sec  yon  aiKl  your  friends,  on  any 
day  when  you  may  lake  a  fancy  to  rise  early,  with 
us,  at  dinner  in  Baltimore. 

I  hrartily  wish  wc  could  get  this  regulated  by 
the  7th  of  April,  but  I  fear  the  time  is  too  short. — 
I  will  beg  you  therefore,  that  you  will  allow  me  so 
far  to  participate  in  tlie  festival,  as  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing sctitiinents  1 

"  The  State i  of  Ohio  and  Maryland. —  I  lirough 
fire  and  water  they  will  hold  together!  mountains 
sliall  not  sunder  them." 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  iTT)'self,  very  truly  yowl's, 

John  P.  Kennedt. 

[From  the  United  Slates  jMedical  and  SurgicalJour- 
Holfor  »i/>rt/.] 

Improved  Edition  of  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine.   By  Dr.  A.  Sidi>ey  Doanc. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last,  tliat  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers, of  New  York,  having  lately  received  a  copy 
of  the  last  London  edition  of  this  unixntaiit  work, 
have  committtxl  it  to  the  press  for  iinni«diate  re- 
publication. The  present  edition  appeard-ia  Lon- 
don in  EXecember  last;  it  is  a  gieatly  enlaiged 
copy,  with  additions  from  the  kist  manuscript  im- 
provements of  the  learned  author,  and  still  tartlier 
increased  in  value  by  many  additions  of  a  pratical 
character  by  llie  distinguished  editor,  Prof,  cjumucl 
Cooper,  the  writer  of  the  popular  surgical  dictiona- 
ry, and  other  works.  The  contemplated  edition 
now  about  to  appwar  from  the  accurate  and  excel- 
lent press  of  the  Harpers  will  include  t!ie  whole 
work  and  emendations  of  Dr.  Goo<l,fliKl  all  .addi- 
tions and  improvements  by  Cooper;  anil  to  these 
throughout  will  be  still  further  added  a  large  and 
copious  body  of  practical  notes  by  the  American 
editor.  Dr.  Doane,  of  New  York,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  advantageously  known  to  professional 
readers  and  practitioners  asageiitleinan  of  eminent 
erudition  and  Ciipacity.  The  notes  ami  improvc- 
ments.of  Dr.  Doiine  will  embrace  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  American  practice;  and  these 
researches  of  the  editor  will  enable  him  to  asswiate 
with  the  laboi-s  of  Dr.  Good  a  large  amount  of  the 
opinions  and  observations  which  hsvff-  resulted 
from  the  clinical  experience  of  the  most  prominent 
American  authors  throughout  the  United  Stales. — 
It  is  believed  that  the  fidelity  with  which  this  act 
of  justice  will  be  performed  towards  tiie  character 
and  capacities  of  native  writei-s  indifferent  parts  of 
our  widely-extended  country,  will  give  to  tlie 
projected  undertaking  a  consideration  iar  superior 
to  that  of  any  former  edition  of  this  elaborate  and 
valuable  work. 

We  feel  justified  in  thus  noticing  the  present 
edition  of  the  Study  of  Medicine,  inasmnch  as  we 
have  carefully  examined  a  considerable  numl>er  of 
the  sheets  already  printed  ;  and  if  Dr.  Doane  con- 
tinues to  exercise  tne  same  industry  and  judgment 
throughout  tlie  book,  wc  feel  satisfied  that  the  prc- 
fes.sion  will  Ijc  subjectctl  to  lasting  obligations  to 
him  for  his  services. 

We  are  informed  that  some  few  weeks  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  tlie  appsartmce  of  the 
present  work,  as  it  is  exte;isive  mjd  will  be  ex- 


ecuted in  a  verj'  beautiful  manner ;  it  will  be  in' 
eluded  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  aud  offered  foe 
sale  at  a  \cry  reasonable  price. 


Extract Jrotii  "The  Eremng  Votmnturiet." 
Bv  WcmBswoaTB.  -  ,  . 

G.ilin  iKtli.-friiin'niit  air,  .inti  loth  to  lo«e 
I)n\>  "rit'^fiil  w.Tnnili.  tho' inotiii  with  fa  Hmg  dew*. 
Look  forrlie  rraiv.  you'll  say  llwt  Ib^re  are  iioii«-. 
LimjIc  u|)  a  rweoiul  (mip,  and  one  by  attc, 
You  mark  Oktii  t\viii!cl»iic  out  with  silvenr  lichi. 
Ami  wiimlcr  liow  they  r»akl  elude  the  siBM. 
The  hints,  of  late  so  noisy  in  fheir  tjowers. 
Warbled  awhile  with  I'uiiit  .niid  f»inter  powers, 
nut  nnw  are  silent  in  the  dini-seiii  flowers: 
Nor  doesihevilhaire  churrh-clock's  \TVh  tone    -'.'■ 
The  time's  jiiid  neusoii's  influence  disown  ;      '  ^- 
Nine  Iwats  distinrily  to  each  other  boiunf  ';    . 

In  drowsy  seffience  ;  how  unlike  the  soiuKf    , 
Tiiai,  in  roiisrii  wiiiier,  of!  iiifiiels  a  fear  . 

On  firesiile  Il-^ieners,  donhtins  whatthey  hear? 
The  sheplier.l,  l>enl  on  ri>Tiie  with  the  BUn, 
Ha«l  closed  hi''  dinir  liefore  the  day  was  done, 
And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  trad  d«Kh  creep. 
And  join  liis  litile  ehildren  in  theirrleep,     * 
The  fiat,  liireil  fonli  where  trees  the  lane  w'cr  »li»tlc. 
PHI*  and  reflic-i  alonff  the  close  arcade : 
Far  heard  the  dor-liasvk  chases  the  white  in«th 
Willi  biTrrins  nofe^  which  Industry  and  Sloth 
MiL'ht  l)olh  be  i>|c,:««tl  with,  for  it  suits  them  holh- 
Wiieels  and  the  tread  of  hiKifs  are  heard  no  more  ; 
One  lx>at  there  was,  bw  It  will  touch  the  shore 
With  the  next  dippin-r  of  its  sl.nckrned  oar  ; 
F:<iiu  sound,  ihaf.torihe  L'ayest  of  the  yay, 
Might  2ive  to  serious  thotiirhls  a  murueiit's  sway. 
As  a  last  token  of  man's  toilsome  day  I 


'-■^1 


If  all  too  much  of  Earth  tl^crc  ke* 

By  O.  W.  W. 

If  all  too  much  of  Earth  there  1)6  '        •     - 

In  leelinss  I  have  ^reaChed  to  thee. 

If  dreams  thai  in  my  s«iuV  Imre  dwelt. 

Seem  wilder  thai^thine  own  hath  fell — 

O  Uiink  how  I  h^e  sonfht  to  be 

In  every  hope  and  dream  like  thee. 

And,  when  1  heard  thy  sunny  lone,  ; 

Have  wished  my  spirit  like  thine  f>wn  '. 

If  sometimes  I  have  dared  to  speak 

A  wont  that  crimsoned  o'er  thy  cheek. 

If  "dearest"  be  too  fond  a  name  >        , 

For  me  to  breathe,  or  thee  t(»  claim — 

Yet  think  how  I  have  checked  eaeh  «onI, 

By  which  my  lip,  ni«t  heart,  hath  crre<l, 

And,  in  its  pure  and  sinless  tmie, 

Have  wts-hcd  my  spirit  like  thiiie  nwn ! 

If  Love  my  wayward  bosom  move,  ,■•■ 

To  anchl  thy  heart  may  disap|irove,  • 

II  Passion  iind  an  earthly  ftreani  ',-•.>     • . 

Within  my  s.iul  a  moment  cic-ain —  _j< 

0  think  how  much  thou  canst  hnpart —     ^''^  • 

Of  Virnie  to  my' restless  heart,  3.     -^    • - 

And  breathe  a  sweet  and  sunny  lone,  *  ' 

*Io  make  my  spirit  like  thine  own  !  +      •  •^.  '■ 

*    .  .»  ■% 

"»    [Foe  thk  New-Yobk  Amkjucas.J 

Xlic  Blasted  Oak.       OW   -r''^ 

From  a  Painting  by  G.  A.  Lrou>«.  ■  1 

itark  on  the  heath— the  niglit  ijlooni  fell,     ^  .: 

Loud  sigtitd  the  wind,  with  fitful  spell 

The  li^'hUMng  glared  around,  ♦         '' 

Anil  ni'eetint  clouds  Willi  annry  roar,  --. . . 

The  burthen  of  the  tem|)est  bore 

Far  o'er  llie  trembling  ground. 

Hark  I  heani  ye  not  'mid  tnrreiua  borne,        .- 

The  echo  of  a  distant  horn  ~       , 

UiKm  the  moanins  blast.'  •■  •     .    • 

And  clau'ring  hoofs  .'  Its  if  with  speed. 

For  life — lor  life — ^spiirr'd  on  a  ijteed 

It  conie-i,  and  now — lis  past 

With  bliKidy  speed— and  frantic  mien. 

Too  well  the  rider's  haste  I  wceii 

Of  crime,  ofterror  spoke. 

And  ever  and  anon  he  threw 

A  fearful  glance — where  lonely  grew 

On  okl  and  i;narled  oak.  ^. 

For  'iieath  that  leafless  trunk  liatJi  lain.     .^  ■ 

Tlie  mould'eiiug  corse  of  one  long  sUiu» 

Oh  :  God  I  can  such  thiues  be  : —  ;.  _ .     > 

The  rider  spnrr'd  his  courser  on —  '        '     ' 

Oh  :  for  the  ble-ssed  beam  of  mum. 

To  light  me  cheerily. 

On— on — the  maddened  courser  fled, 

His  snorting  nostrils  speak  hi-<drea«l —       '  jfe' 

With  visage  gliasiJy  pale,  *     . 

The  horsetiian  spurred — my  gallant  st»<.d 

Why  falter,  at  thy  ma.'<ter's  need  ; 

Why  tremble  thiis,  and  quail  ?. 

Avaimt  yeepirils  of  the  slain;  ,     "*"     . 

My  horn  shall  gaily  sound  again,  *; 

To  bid  yon  Loiterers  baste — .'  -'  J/'r 

He  said — iuid  wound  a  trembling  Mast-   ^' 
Started  his  horse,  .IS  nioanim;,  part  ^  ■ 

A  shadow  o'er  the  wa-te. 
'Tis  he — the  inurden-r  faintly  cries. 
Oh!  God":  1  see  his  pleatling  eyes,  .-.,» 

That  wide  and  lileediii!.'  gash —  ■■^■' 

Hal  ha  !— 'lis  but  a  shadow  born,  •' 

or  «;loiids— (such  oft  the  e.irth  haih  worn)  r»' 

Scared  by  the  lis;lii'iiiiii.'s  (lash;  -    - 

They  nean-d  the  spot— a  forked  light,         "  •  '    •• 
Played  'round  the  tn-<-,  an<l  by  t\fc  brighW 
And  vivid  flame  it  cast—  '    ' 

1  saw  the  murderer  writliing  fall  ■  ".Jx 
Then  cloBe.1  above,  nighu  gloi>iniiig  pall 

Anti  louder  moaned  the  blast  pLLA .    ' 


^ 
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AMERICAI^  RAIIiROAD  JOtJRNAL^  AND 


SUMMARY. 

Meissrs.  Crtrcy,  Li;a  &  Bl.inchnnl  will  puljlish,  on 
Siiturday  next,  Tke  Crayon  Miscellany,  number  2, 
contiJ  inin^  MhoUafvrd  taul  M'e  mslcad  Jibbey,  subjects 
of  lively  interest  for  j^encral  readers.  The  volume 
is  of  230  pages,  and  printed  as  the  first. 

CelebrtU'wn  of  the  Jforth  Carolina  Declaralwn  of 
Independence, — ThcMecklcnburi;  Deciaralion  of  In- 
dcpeudeiice  was  celebrated  with  jreat  eclat  ;it  Chnr- 
lotte,N.C.  on  the  2Gth  ult.  A  vast  concourse  of  citi- 
zens from  North  andSouth  Carolina  assembled  uix)n 
the  occasion,  including  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
and  several  high  official  functionaries  of  the  latter 
State.  The  Declaration  was  read  by  Mr.  Osborne^ 
and  an  oi-ation  delivered  by  Franklin  Smith,  Esq. 
Tiie  military  was  in  sttendancc  in  ijrcat  number.-^, 
and  the  whole  ceremonies  were  of  tlie  most  imposing 
character.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  jiersoas  sH 
down  to  a  sumptuous  diiuier,  and  at  evening  liicri; 
was  a  splendid  ball."  Charlotte,"  says  the  Journal 
of  that  place,  "has  not  seen  such  a  day  for  sLxly 
years." 

New  England  Anmiversaries. — The  annivei- 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  celebrated  on 
the  spot  recently,  and  from  the  oration  of  Edward 
Everett  on  the  occasion — a  r.ian  who,  ;is  Jolmson 
said  of  Goldsmith,  "  touches  nothing  that  he  docs 
not  adorn" — we  copy  a  fine  account  of  tlie  battle 
and  its  circumstances. 

J^etcburyport,  too,  has  been  celebrating  her  two 
hundredth  annivei-sary — and  with  genuine  New 
England  feeling. 
mr.  Everett's  Address  at  £iCxiug:tou. 
We  are  gl.'d  to  set,  before  our  readers  a  portion 
of  this  Address,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  .ire  related.  The  discourse  it- 
self yields  to  noneof  tiie  former  effort!}  of  its  autiior, 
ill  eloquence,  fullness  or  research,  or  adaptation  to 
the  occasion. — [Boston  Daily  Ad  v.J 

On  Saturday,  the  15th   of  April,  the   provincial 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Concord,  adjourned  to 
mueta',Min  on  the  10th  of  May.    It.  is  probable 
tiiat  the  intelligence  of  this  event  had  not  readied 
Genenil  Giigc  in  Boston,  when,  on  the  same  day, 
he  coniinenccd  his  arrangements  for  the  projeeled 
expedition.       The  grenadiers  and   light  iniaulry 
were  rdioved  fVoni  their  several  stations  in  Boston, 
and  contxtitrated  on  the  common,   under  j)retencc 
of  learning  a  new  military  exercise.     At  midnight 
following,  the  iJoats  of  the   ti\uisj>oit  shifis,   wliicli 
had  been  previously  repaired,  were  launched   aiul 
moored  under  the  sterns  of  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor.     Dr.  Warren,  on  his  way  h(Jine  from  the 
Congress  on  Satunlay,  had  expressed  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Clark,  his  firm  pcratiasion,  that  themom>;ut 
was  at  hand  when  IiUkkI  would    tlow.     H<!  justly 
regarded  the  military  movements  of  tlic  Ibllowing 
night,  as  a  co'ifirmatioii  of  this  opinion,   and  dc-r- 
patched  Colonel  Paul  Ilcverc  the  next  day,  to  this 
plai'c,  to  bring  the  inte!li;^nco  to  Messrs.  lliuic(xl; 
and   Adams.     They  natm-ally  inferred  iVoni  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations,  that  their  own  sei/.- 
ure  could  not  be  the  sole  object,  and  advised    the 
committee  of  safety,  then  sitlini;  at  West  Cam- 
bridge, to  order  the  distribution  iiito  the  neighbor- 
ing  towns  of  the    stores    collected    at    Conroid. 
Colonel  Paul  Rcven^,  on  his  return  to  town  on 
Sunday,  concerted  with  his  friends  in  Ciiarlcstowii 
that  two  lights  should  Iw  shov.n  from  the  stcc[ilcof 
the  North  Church,  if  Uie  Bi-iiish  troops  should  cross 
in  boats  to  Cambridge,  and  one,  if  thejr  should 
meirch  out  over  Boston  neck. 

Wednesday  the  19th  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
eventful  day.  Ten  or  twelve  British  otiiecrs  were 
sent  out  the  day  before  (ui  horseback,  who  dined  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  nightfall  scattered  themselves 
on  the  roids  to  Concord  to  prevent  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  from  the  town,  i-^arly  in- 
formation of  this  fact  was  brought  to  this  place  by 
Solomon  Brown*  of  Lexington,  who  returned  late 
from  Boston  market  on  the  aftern<xjn  of  the  18th 


*  Mr.  Brown  is  still  living,  l^ut  from  tl>e  distance 
of  his  place  of  r<;sidence,  was  not  able  to  attend, 
with  the  other  survivors  of  Captiiiii  Parker's  com- 
pany, (ten  in  number,)  at  the  celebration  of  the 
ftnniversary. 


and  pissed  I  hem  and  was  passed  by  them  severa 
times,  a -they  sometimes  rode  forward  or  fell  back 
on  the  road.  A  despatch  to  the  same  eflect  was 
alw>  SRnt  by  Mr.  Gerry  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
at  West  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Hancock,  whose  aii- 
swer,  still  preserved,  evinces  the  calmness  and  self- 
possession,  which  he  maintained  at  the  approach- 
ing crisis.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  a 
guard  of  eiglit  men,  under  the  late  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, then  a  sergeant  in  the  Lexington  conijiany, 
was  marched  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  Mr 
Clark's  house,  for  the  pi-otcction  of  Messrs.  Ad- 
ams and  Hancock.  At  the  same  time  Mcssi-s. 
Sanderson,  Loring,t  and  Brown,  were  sent  up  to- 
wards Concoixl,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the  of- 
fi  e  s.  They  came  upon  ihein  mnuvares  in  Lm- 
coln,  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Alxjut  midnight, 
Col.  Paul  Revere,  who  had  left  Boston  by  di- 
rection vX  Doctor  Warren,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  was  discovered,  and  had 
passed  Ijy  the  way  of  Cliarlestown,  where 
he  naitowly  es('aped  two  British  officers,  through 
Medfonl,  and  West  Cambridge,  giving  the  alarm 
at  every  house  on  the  way — ai  rived  at  Mr. 
Clarlv's  with  despjUclies  from  Dr.  Warren, 
for  Hancock  and  Adams.  Passing  on  towanls 
Concord,  Revere;  al^  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlic 
British  oificcrs  in  Lincoln,  but  not  till  he  had  had 
an  opiwrtunity  of  communicating  his  errand  to 
young  Dr.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  whom  he  overtook 
on  the  road.  At  the  moment  Revere  was  arrested 
by  the  olRcers,  Prescott  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  thn)Ui?h  them,  and  thus  carried  the  alarm  to 
Concord.  The  intelligence  scut  by  Dr.  Warren  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  purported  that  a 
l:\rge  body  of  the  King's  troops,  (s"PPOscd  to  be 
a  brigade  of  1200  or  1500  men,)  had  embarked  in 
boats  fruin  Boston." 

After  the  detention  of  an  hour  or  two  in  Lincoln, 
the  British  officei-s  were  informed  by  Col.  Revere, 
of  all  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try ;  and  deemed  it  expedient  for  their  own  safely 
to  hasten  back  toward  Boston^  On  their  way  to- 
wiuril  Lexington,  they  put  many  questions  to  their 
f  rtisoners,  as  to  the  place  where  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Hancock  were  residing.  As  ihey  approached  Lex- 
ington, the  ahiriii  bell  was  ringing,  and  a  volley 
was  fired  by  some  of  the  militia,  then  assjEmbling 
on  the  green.  Upon  tiiis  they  hastened  their  flight, 
and  just  as  they  entered  the  village  their  prisoners 
ccicaped  from  them.  Colonel  Revere  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  general  apprelicn- 
sions  relative  to  his  distinguished  guests,  haying 
Ijeen  confirmed  by  the  interrogatories  of  tho  British 
officers,  Messrs.  Hancxjck  and  Adams  were  per- 
suaded with  great  difficulty  to  withdraw  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  raad.  On  tiie  return  of 
C'oloncl  Revere  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  he  met 
r;aptainThaddcus Bowman  coming  up  the  road,  in 
full  gallop,  with  the  news  that  the  British  troops 
Avere  at  hand. 

It  w}\s  at  this  time,  between  four  and  five  o'dock 
in  the  morning.  Three  messengers  had  been  gent 
down  tlie  Wad,  to  ascertain  the  approach  of  the 
Brit  isii  army.  The  two  first  brought  no  tidings, 
and  the  troojjs  were  not  discovered  by  the  third, 
Bownnn,  till  ility  were  far  advanced  into  the  town. 
They  had  been  put  in  motion  about  seven  hours 
llbfore  on  Boston  Common.  They  croescd  in  boats, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Court  House  now  stands 
in  East  Cambriiige  ;  and  there  took  up  their  march, 
from  ei:,'ht  hundre<l  to  one  thousand  strong,  grena- 
diers, light  infantry,  and  marines.  They  crossed 
the  marshes,  inclining  to  their  right,  and  came  into 
Chu-leslown  and  West  Cambridge  road,  near  the 
fi)'^t  of  Prospect  hill.  It  w;is  a  fine  moonHght  chil- 
ly night.  No  hostile  movement  w<as  made  by 
them,  till  they  reached  West  Cambridge.  The 
oirimhtee  of  .safijty  had  been  in  session  in  tliat 
plicc  ^  t  Welhcrbec's  Livcrn ;  and  three  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members,  Vice  President  Gerry,  Col. 
Lee,  and  Col.  Chne,  had  taken  up  their  loilging  for 
the  night,  at  the  same  house.  The  village,  having 
becH  alarmed  by  Colonel  Revere,  was  on  the  alert 
at  the  appi*oach  of  the  army  ;  and  Messrs.  Gerry, 
Lee,  and  Ome,  had  risen  from  their  beds  and  gone 
to  their  windows,  to  contemplate  the  strange  spec- 
tacle. As  the  troops  came  up,  on  a  line  with  the 
house,  a  sergeant's  guard  was  detached  to  search 
it ;  and  the  members  of  the  committee  had  but 
a  moment  to  cseaijc  by  flight  into  the  adjacent 
fields. 

it  was  now  perceived  by  Colonel  Smith,  who 

t  Mr.  Loring  was  present  on  the  Stage,  at  the 
delivery  of  this  address.  ,   .      ,.,  .      . 


commanded  the  British  det^.chment,  that  the  coun- 
try, on  all  sides,  was  in  a  state  df  alarm.    The 
news  had  spread  in  every  direction,  both  bv  the 
way  of  Chariestown  and  Rotbury.    The  lights  in 
the  North  Church  steeple  had  given  the  signal,  bt- 
ftrrc  the  troops  had  fairly  emb  irked.    It  was  prop- 
agated  by  the  alarm  bell,  from  village  to  village  ; 
vollies  from  the  minute-men  were  herd  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  ae  fast  as  light  and  sound  could  travel, 
the  news  ran  tlirough  Massachusetts,  I  might  say 
though  New-England ;  and  every  man  as  he  heard 
it  sprang  to  his  arms.  As  a  measure  of  precaution 
under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Smith  detachi 
ed  six  companies  of  hght  infantry  and  marines,  t- 
inove  forward  under  Major  Pitciiirne  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  bridges  at  Concord,  in  order  tocutofl" 
the  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try.    At  the  same  time  also,  he  sent  Ixack  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  and  a.sked  a  reuiforcement,  a  piece  of 
forethought  which  saved  all  that  was  saved  of  the 
forfunes  of  that  day.     Before  these  detached  com- 
panies could  reach  Lexington,  the  officers  already 
mentioned  were   hastening  down  the  road  ;  and 
falling  in  with  Major  Pilcairne,  informed  him,  that 
five  hundred  men  were  assembling  on  Lexington 
grcCn  to  resist  the  troops.    Inconsequence  of  this 
exaggerated  account,  the  advance  jxirly  was  halted, 
to  give  time  for  the  grenadiers  to  come  up. 

And  thus,  fellow  citizens,  having  glanced  at  all 
the  other  movements  of  this  memorable  night,  we 
are  prepared  to  contemplate  that,  which  gives  intei  - 
est  to  tiiem  all.    The  company,  assembled  on  this 
spot,  and  which  had  been  swelled  by  the  Btitish 
officers  to  five  hundred,  consisted  in  reality  of  six- 
ty or  seventy  of  the  militia  of  Lexinj'ton.    On  the 
receipt  of  the  information  of  the  officers  and  the 
movement  of  the  troops,  a  guard  had  been  set,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  eve- 
ning before.     After  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
brought  by  Revere,  the  alarm  bell  was  rung ;  and 
a  summons  sent  roui-d  to  the  militia  of  the  place, 
to  assemble  on  tlie  green.    This  was  done  by  direc- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  company,  Capt.  John 
Parker, — an  officer  of  approved  firmness  and  cour- 
age.   He  had  probably  served  in  the  French  war, 
and  cave  many  proofs,  oi\  this  trying  ocaision  of 
a  most  intrepid  spirit.     About  two  o'clock  in  Uic 
morning,  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  the  roll  was  called, 
and   about  one   hundred   and   thirty  answered  to 
their  names ; — some  of  them,  alas — whose  aslie^;, 
now  gathered  in  that  depository,  invoke  the  moum- 
ul  honors  of  this  day, — for  the  List  lime  on  earth. 
Messengers  were  sent  down  the  road  to  bring  in- 
telligwice  of  the  troops ;  and  the  men  were  or- 
dered  to  load  with  jiowder  and    Itall.    One  of 
the  messengers  soon  returned  with    the  report, 
that  there  were  no  troops  to  Iw  seen.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  as  the  night  was  chil- 
ly, in  order  to  spare  the  men,  already  harassed 
by  the  repeated  alarms  which  had  been  given,  and 
torehcve  the  anxiety  of  their  families,  tne  inililia 
were  dismissed ;  but  ordered  to  await  the  return  ct 
the  other  expresses,  sent  down   to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  directed 
to  Im:  in  readiness,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.     Abotit 
half  the  men  sought  refuge  from  the  chill  of  the 
night,  in  the  public  house  still  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  green  ; — the  residue  retired   to  theii-  homes 
in  tiie  neighborhood.     One  of  the  laesscngers  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  British,  who  took  effectual 
precautions  to  arrest  every  person  on  the  road. — 
Benjamin  Wellington  hastening  to   the  centre  of 
the  Tillage,  was  intercepted  by  their  advanced  par- 
ty, and  Was  the  first  person  seized  by  the  enemy  fn 
amis,  in  the  revolutionary  war.     In  consequence  ol 
these  precautions,  the  trfiops  remained  undiscovered 
till  wiliiin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place,  and  when 
there  was  scarce  time  for  the  last  messenger,  Capt. 
Thaddeus  Bowman,  to  return  with  the  tidings  of 
their  certain  approach. 

Anew,  the  last  alarm,  is  now  given:  the  bell 
rings, — guns  arc  fired  in  haste  on  the  green, — the 
drum  beiits  to  arms.  The  militia,  within  readi  of 
the  sound,  hasten  to  oliey  the  call,  sixty  or  seventy 
in  number,  and  are  drawn  up  in  order  a  very  short 
distaiKcin  the  rear  of  the  spot  on  whidi  we  stand. 
The  British  troops,  hearing  tlic  American  drum, 
regard  it  as  a  challonge,  and  are  halted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  to  load  theii 
guns.  At  the  sight  of  this  preparation  a  few  of 
the  inUitia  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  line,  na- 
turally feeling  the  m.adness  of  resisting  a  fijroe  out- 
numbering their  own  ten  to  one,  and  supposed  to 
be  near  twice  as  large  as  it  was,  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  retreat.  Captain  Parker  ordered  tbeni  to 
stand  their  grovmd,  threatening  deRth  to  any  man 
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who  should  fly,— biU  directed  them  not  to  fire  un- 
less first  firetl  upon.  Tlie  commanders  of  Uie  BrUish 
forces  advanced  some  rods  in  front  of  tJieir  troops. 
With  minoied  threats  and  oaths,  tliey  bid  the  Ame- 
ricans lay'down  their  arms  and  disj>erse,  and  call 
to  their  own  troops,  now  rushing  furiously  on,— 
the  U-^ht  in&iitry  on  the  |right  of  the  church  m 
whid^weare  now  assembled,  and  the  grenadiers 
on  the  left,— to  fire.  The  order  not  l>e:ng  followed 
with  instant  obedience,  is  renewed  with  oaths  and 
impi-ecations,— the  officers  discharge  their  pistols— 
n  nd  the  foremost  platoon  fires  over  the  heads  of 
the  Americans.  Not  one  falls,  and  John  Munroe, 
suiniling  next  to  a  kinsman  of  iha  same  family 
name  calmly  observed,  that  they  were  firing  no- 
ihiiii^'but  jwwder.  Another  general  volley,  aimed 
witii  fatal  precision,  succeeds.  Ebcnczer  Munroe 
replied  to  the  remark  just  made,  that  something 
iiKjrc  than  powder  was  then  fired,  as  he  was  shot 
himself  in  the  arm.  At  the  same  moment,  several 
ili-oppcd  around  tliem  killed  and  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Parker  now  felt  die  necessity  of  directing  his 
men  to  disperse,  but  it  was  not  until  several  of 
tliem  had  returned  the  British  fire,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  that  this  handful  of  brave 
men  were  driven  from  the  field. 

Of  this  gallant  little  company,  seven  were  killed 
and  ten  wounded,  a  quarter  part  at  least  of  the 
number  drawn  up,  and  a  most  signal  proof  of  the 
firmness,  with  which  they  stood  the  British  fire. — 
"Willingly  would  I  do  justice  to  the  separate  merit 
of  each  individual  of  this  heroic  band  ;  but  tradi- 
tion h£is  not  furnished  us  the  means.  A  ftw  inr 
teresting  anecdotes  hnvc,  however,  been  preserved. 
Jededinli  Munroe  was  one  of  the  wounded.  Not 
dishe^tened  by  this  circumstance,  instead  of  quit- 
ting the  field,  he  mirched  with  his  commny  in 
pursuit  of  tiic  enemy  to  Concord,  and  was  Killed  in 
tJic  afternoon.  Ebenezer  Munr<)e,  Jr.,  received 
two  wounds,  and  a  third  ball  through  hisgai'ments. 
William  Tidd,  the  second  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany, fvas  pursued  by  Major  Pitcairne,  en  horse- 
back, up  tlic  nortli  road,  wiUi  repeated  cries  to  stop 
or  he  ^vas  a  dead  man.  Having  leajied  the  fence, 
he  discliarged  his  gun  at  his  pursuer,  and  thus 
compelled  him  in  tin  n  to  take  flight.  Robert  Mun- 
roe Wi\s  killed  with  Parker,  Muzzy,  and  Jonathan 
Harrington,  on  or  near  the  line,  vrbere  tlic  compa- 
ny was  formed.  Robert  Munroe  had  served 
in  the  Frencli  w,ars.  He  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  his  eom]xiny  at  tlie  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg,  in  1758.  He  now  lived  to  see,  set  up 
for  ilic  first  time,  the  banner  of  his  cowntry's 
Independence.  He  saw  it  raised  ^'mrdst  the 
hanclful  of  his  brave  associates ;  alas,  that  he  was 
struck  down,  witliout  livhig  like  you,  vcncruble 
survivors  of  that  momentous  day,  to  bdiold  it,  as  it 
dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun,  blest  of 
iieaven  and  of  men, — at  the  head  of  tiie  trumphunt 
iiosts  of  America !  All  hail  to  the  glorious  ensign ! 
Courage  to  the  heart  and  strength  to  tlie  hand,  to 
whicli,  in  all  time,  it  shall  be  entrusted  !  May  it 
forever  waive  in  honor,  in  unsullied  glory,  and  pat- 
riotic hope,  on  the  donw.  of  the  capitol,  on  llie  coun- 
try's sti-ong  holds,  on  the  tented  plaui,  on  the  wave- 
rocked  top-mast.  Wheresoever  on  tlie  eartii's 
surface,  the  eye  of  tlie  American  tihail  behold  it, 
may  he  have  reasoji  to  bless  it  On  whatsoever 
spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a  foot 
Itold,  humanity  a  brave  diampion,  and  religii^ii  an 
altar.  Though  sUiined  with  bl^d  in  a  righteous 
».ause,  may  it  never  in  any  cause,  be  stained  witli 
shame.  Alike,  when  its  gorgeous  folds  shall  wan- 
ton in  lazy  holiday  triumph,  on  the  summer Is-eeze, 
and  its  tattered  fragments  be  dimly  seen  through 
ilie  clouds  of  war,  may  it  Ije  the  joy  and  pride  of 
the  American  heart.  Firet  raised  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  liberty,  in  that  cause  alone  may  it  forev- 
er .sjiread  out  its  streaming  blazonry  to  tiie  battle 
and  the  siorm.  First  raised  in  this  humble  nllage, 
and  since  borne  victoriously  across  tlie  .continent 
and  on  every  sea,  may  virtue,  and  freedom,  and 
peace  forever  follow,  where  it  leads  the  way  !  The 
banner  which  was  raised,  on  this  spot,  by  a'  village 
hero,*  was  not  that,  whose  glorious  folds  are  now 
^thered  round  the  sacred  depository  of  the  ashes 
of  his  brave  companions.  He  carried  the  old  pro- 
vincial flag  of  Massaciiusctts  Bay.  As  it  had  oace 
been  plauted  in  triumph,  on  the  walls  of  Louis- 
bourg,  Quebec,  and  Mtmtreal,  it  was  now  raised  in 
a  New  England  village,  among  a  band  of  brave 
men,  some  of  whom  had  followed  it  to  victory  in 
distant  fields,  and  now  rallied  beneath  it,  in  the  bo- 

*  Joseph  Simonds  was  tlte  ensign  of  tbe  Lex-* 
ington  company  on  the  I9lh  gf  A^tilj  177^. 


som  of  their  homes,  determined,  if  duly  called  them,  | 
to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence.  May  Hc;ircn 
approve  the  omen.  The  ancient  standaitl  otMas- 
sichusetts  Bay  was  displayed  for  the  conlcderatii  g 
colonies,  before  the  Star-Spavgled  Bann'kr  o*- 
THE  Union  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze.  Hliould 
the  lime  come  (which  Gg<]  avert),  wlien  that  j,4ori- 
ous  Ixmner  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  m.iy  Massachu- 
setts, who  first  raised  her  standard  in  liio  cause  of 
United  America,  be  tiie  last  by  whom  tliat  cause  is 
deserted  ;  and  an  many  of  her  children,. who  first 
raised  thitt  standard  on  this  spot,  fell  gloi*iou3ly  in 
its  defence,  so  may  the  List  son  of  M;issachus<-tts,  to 
whom  it  shall  be  entrusted,  not  yichl  it  bat  hi  the 
mortal  agony  1    ^  .  i^       .*-^^- 

[Frtmi  the  .Irmy  and  .Vary  ChronicU.] 
E-NGINEKk  ORDEU,  NO.  i. 
r-.  Engineer  ])epaktmknt,    ) 

Washiiiglon,  22d  May,  1S35.  J 

The  Chief  Engineer  has  agaui  the  melancholy 
duty  of  announcing,  with  deep  regret,  to  tbe  Corps 
of  Engineers  the  loss  of  another  highly  meritorious 
brother  officer.  Brevet  Major  George  Blanet, 
who  died  at  Smitlivillc,  N.  C.  on  the  15th  inst. 

As  a  testimonuil  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Elngineers, 
and  of  the  Military  Academy,  arc  requested  to 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

C.  Gratiot. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Phillips,  7th  Infantry,  relieved  from 
his  staff  appointment  as  Assistant  CommisBary  of 
Subsistence,  and  actin;^  Assistant  Gluarteiiniaster, 
at  the  Military  Academy  West  Point,  andordered 
to  join  his  company  at  Fort  Gibson,  JJth  May, 
1835. 

2d  Lt.  Edward  Dcas,  4th  Artillery,  assigned  to 
duty  in  die  Comniiss;iry  Gfeneral's  Department. 

Lt.  W.  W.  Mather,  7th  Influitry,  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  after  the  June 
examination,  and  ordered  to  join  his  company. 

Indifference  of  the  American  People  to 
Human  Life. — We  luivc  had  repeated  occasions 
to  express  oiu'  conviction,  that  in  diis  counti  y,  Uie 
comfort,  safety,  iuid  life  'il'  man,  when  committed  to 
the  charge  of  sieamlxiats,  stage  drivers,or  bnilderSj 
seem  literally  to  be  deemed  of  no  moment.  The 
most  awful  accidents,  from  all  tiiese  sources,  arc  of 
frequent  occurrence,  yet  we  never  hear  of  any  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  them — or  penalty  imposed 
for  tue  negligence,  parsimony,  or  ignorance  from 
which  they  almost  always  result.  We  subjoin  two 
new  instances  of  fearful  interest,  and  venture  to 
predict,  that  there  will  Ije  no  judicial  investigation, 
in  eidier  case. 

[From  the  Wheeling  Cazdle  of  the  2:>th  May.] 

Another  Steamboat  Explosion — Fortt  Per- 
sojis  Missing. — By  tlie  arrival  at  tliis  port  tiiis 
moriviog  of  die  Steamboat  Warsaw,  Capt.  Koat- 
ii^,  ve  learn  the  painful  inCelIig;|iFe,  tiiat  die 
slaaaiboat  Majestic,  while  stopping  at  Meni[j}us, 
Tfiflu.,  on  her  way  from  New  Orieaiis  to  SjU  Louis, 
Oia  Wednesday,  tlie  I3tli  inst.,  burst  her  Ijoiler,  by 
w}uch  disaster  forty  persons  were  either  killed  or 
milHUg.  Eight  bodies  had  been  founii  on  Thurs- 
day nvarniag,  when  the  Warsaw  passed.  Tlie  pas- 
sei^gers  were  principally  German  emigrants,  and 
diece  were  twenty  oabin  passengers  in  addition, 
from  various  jiarts  d[  the  Union.  We  liave  no 
other  ijarlicubrs  of  tlxis  melanclioly  ooeurreiii-e, 
tliough  the  papcn  wiU  doubtkss  fiuriiish  lixan  in  a 
day  or  tivo.  ..  *  r**-;   ■. 

New-Orleanb,  May  15lh.—,Swfid  Calaslropln: 
— ^The  tJuee  story  brick  building  on  the  south  sale 
of  Canal  street,  and  between  Camp  and  Magazine 
sti'ectjs,  occupied  as  the  Planters'  Hotrl,  and  kept 
by  Charles  Armstrong,  fell  to  the  oiirtJi  last  night 
at  about  half  pn st  two  o'clock.  Repairs  had  lately 
been  making  in  the  lower  stcry,  anil  it  is  pre;.umed 
that  too  much  of  the  suppoit  hud  been  incautiously 
cut''away. 

The  hotel  was  occupied  as  an  eaUn^'  and  lotlging 
house,  and,  it  is  calculated,  contained,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  dreadful  accident,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  inmates.  The  bUliiud  room,  wliicli  had 
been  very  full  tilllate  at  night,  had  closed  only  a 
short  time  belbre.  A  young  gendeniawvho  had 
left  it  but  a  few  minutes  before  thefidlofthe  build- 
ing, states  that  he  passed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  to  his  boarding  house,  went  on  to  the  g-allery 
in  front,  where  he  heard  three  distinct  and  loud 

cr»ck«,  re9«inbliiig  U)«  disclmrgQ  of  small  cAiuion, 


then  a  sound  like  an  earthquake,  aS  the  mass  fell, 
an  J  for  a  mon>ent  after,  one,  and  only  one,  ap)]al- 
Ung  cry,  as  if  l>y  the  united  voices  of  the  sui&trers  ! 
The  alaini  was  directly  given  to  tlie  ciu7.eiu>,  the 
bells  rung,  and  engine  comjwmies  turned  ouL 

Steamuoat  Majestic. — There ;ire no  autheiuir 
accounts  yet,  of  the  actual  numl>er  of  suftei-ei-K,  by 
die  explosion  on  board  this  boat.  The  Su  Louis 
(Mo.)  Republican,  however,  of  25di  ull.,  thus  ac- 
cx>unts  for  the  eccuiTcncc,  and  stales  generally  Uie 
number  injured : 

The  steanilx)at  Majestic  arrived  at  this  port  last 
evemng  from  New  Orlcuis.  ^Ve  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  l>oal  met  widi  a  dej.lorable  accident,  just 
as  she  was  leaving  Meni])his.  The  Capuin  had 
given  orders,  that  the  yawJ  wliirJi  had  been  along- 
side should  be  taken  astern;  and  while,  the  crew 
were  engaged  iu  this  work,  tlie  passengers,  of  wIkhu 
there  was  a  large  number,  rushed  to  die  sUi  rbo;»r 
side  of  the  IhkiI. 

A  short  time  intervened  ;  die  Captain  gave  or- 
ders to  "  uim  tlie  boat,"  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done 
thej  larboard  boiler  collapsed.  Forty  passengers 
were  more  or  less  scalded  ;  of  whom  eighl  liad  died 
when  the  Mjijestic  left  Memphis,  and  several  oth- 
ers were  not  exi-ectcd  to  survive. 

All  the  cabin  passengers  escajxxl  unbanned  ;— 
die  injury  was  confined  to  those  on  deck.  The  sec- 
ond engineer  was  also  bndly  sraldcd. 

New  Orleans,  May  20. — The  diseases  annual- 
ly prevalent  on  die  river  Mississippi  and  iu  nuinar- 
ous  tribuuirics,  aic  again  Ijecfmang  rife.  All  tJ4e 
eases  of  cimlera  that  were  said  to  have  occurred  in 
this  city  were  limited  to  passcijgcrs  on  l»oatscom- 
ingdown  the  river,  in  variou^  parts  of  which  nu- 
meiOus  cases  are  still  found.  But  no  cholera  ex- 
ists in  New  Orleans,  cxcej.t  die  cholera  morbus, 
common  in  other  places  at  this  peritxl.  Cases 
of  bilious  fiver  indeed  orxuixcd  within  the  |>asl 
few  days,  but  not  to  any  exte.^t,  nor  arc  dieya- 
larming. 

The  very  peat  negligence  of  voyagers  on  our 
western  waters,  and  the  veiy  liule  care  taken  of 
tl-.cni  by  die  commanders  of  boats,  are  sufficient 
to  engender  disease.  Hentic  the  real  source  of 
discatic  on  the  Mississif^ii.  We  have  personally 
witnsscd  these  ciiuses  and  eflfects,  and  must  in- 
dignantly  give  our  tesdmony  against  this  culpable 
carelessness. 

Now  the  small  pox  hrts  l>roken  out,  and  rages 
from  Mempliis  to  Natchez,  and  dience  to  !te«- 
chitochcs. 

^,  -■■in*  ■  '  «., 

W  haler  Lost.— Capt.  Richa^d^  if  ship  Am«n- 
ca,  arrived  at  New  London  liom  die  Pacific  ocean 
on  the  'iOtli  J.,nuary  last,  fell  i.i  widi,  hi  Iat38  .SC 
S.  Ion  4G  W'.  the  wreck  of  the  Merrimack,  fease 
m;usler,  t)f  New  bury  |)ort—l',id  the  upfiearancr  lof 
lieing  ill  die  water  abv^ut  50  da).-^ 

[FiMti  the  Evening    Post.] 

West  Point,  June  I,  ISS.*;. 

T!ie  Board  of  Visiters  aj)j.c»inted  by  ilie  Honor- 
able the  Secr.uiry  of  War  toaltfiul  the  aiumal  ex- 
amination of  die  Cadot-s  at  die  Military  Academy, 
was  oigaiiized  this  day  by  the  appoiiiUacnt  of  I^e 
Hon.  Peter  V.  Daniel,  df  Virginia,  |Presidenl,  ahd 
Coi.  W.  C.  Lyman,  of  Georgia,  Secrot»iry.  Niuw- 
ber  present  : 

Rev.  J.  Coggswcll,  Connectieul. 

Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  John  W.  Hunter,  Esq.  Juo. 
A.  Graham,  LU  D.,  New  York. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Rogers,  Hon.  Calvin  BIyih,  Wm.  J. 
Lri|)er,  Wm.  C.  Frazer,  Es.p-s.,  Phila. 
■   Hon,  P.  V.  Daniel,  C.,1.  Heith,  Dr.  E.  H.  Car- 
michael,  Virginia. 

J olin  Bragg,  Esq.  Norlli  Carolina.         — :        ;' 

Col.  Wm.  C.  Lyman,  Georgia.  '     •  '^'  ' 

Dr.RS.  Davis,  JsAfihCaralina.        •  ' '*' 

Thos.  J.  Pew,  .To-sej.h  Holt,  Esqr.s.,  Kenjiicky. 

Gen.  Wm.  Milroy,  Indiana. 

Col.  P.  Martin,  Alabama. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  Atkinson^of-lhe  Uni- 
ted Stales  Army. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States.— We  leyn 

from  an  audicnuc  source,  diat  die  additional  Aru- 
clc  to  the  'IVeaty  of  Limits,  between  the  Uuil^ 
Sutes  and  the  Rcftubhc  of  Mexico,  has  been  oor- 
cluded  and  approved  by  die  General  Coi^gi^Bs  ,tf 
Mexico,  and  in  virtue  diercof,  riie  period  within 
which  tlie  res|x;(-iivf  Commissioners  of  both  nations 
should  meet,  and  decide  on  liit;  buun<isry  between 
the  two  countries,  has  been  extended  to  one  yww 
from  the  date  of  die  exchange  c>f  ilie  ratificauvos. 
—Uour, of CwiuJ  ,^  .  -       -4-.^ 


.   S.J   .■.!   iiuJl. 


-  ■  ■;*. 
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A  {xilriol  of  Uic  Revolution  has  enclosed  $50*)  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Connncrcial  Advertiser,  for  the 
American  Colonil^tion  Society  ;  remarking,  ihu*- 
"i»t  this  late  period  of  his  life,  he  cannot  serve 
ids  country  in  any  manner  so  bcnetieially,  us  in 
aiding  tluit  Society,  in  their  wise  i.nd  philanthropic 
endeavors,  by  degrees,  to  free  the  Uniteil  Stntes 
from  a  great  und  growing  evil,  aild  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  compensate  tlie  present  generation  of  black 
men,  for  injuries  our  ancestors  have  done  llicni  and 
tSeir  folhcrs." 

At  the  latest  date,  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties was  engaged  in  debate  on  the  alx  liiion  of 
Negro  Slavery  in  the  French  Colonics.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  them  is  two  hundreil  and  seventy- 
right  tliousimd.  In  reply  to  several  of  the  orators, 
(April  22d,)  the  President  of  the  Council  (Duke  de 
Broglie)  said — 

"  The  moment  was  critical— that  a  liazardous 
experiment  was  now  trying  in  England,  and  that 
in  the  uncertainty  of  its  result  it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  be  silent;  as  to  act  otherwise  would 
endanger  the  sncvess  of  the  expenment  which 
Government  misht  one  day  try— he  would  1M>1  say 
when — he  would  bind  himself  to  nothing."  : 

American' TEMPEnANCKSociKTi.— This  Society 
held  its  anniversary  meeting  on  the  2Gth  instant,  in 
tliePark  street  Church,  Boston,  before  a  numerous 
and  highly  rcspecUble  audience.  The  following 
notice  of  its  proceedings,  has  been  furnished  for 
p  iblication  in  this  paper: 

"The  report,which  was  partially  read  by  theRev. 
Dr.  Edwards,  the  Corresixtnding  SecreUiry,  sur- 
^xisscd,  if  fwssible,  in  interest,  any  of  the  previous 
roporls  of  the  society,  by  the  s:\nie  .-vblc  hand.  One 
of  its  great  objects  is  to  show,  that  alcohol  is  a  pois- 
Q.^  and  that  too  of  the  most  deadly  character,  and — 
ander  whatever  name — that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
constitution  of  men  in  health.  The  rejjort,  in  a 
mos:  satisfactory  manner,  explodes  the  common  er- 
ror, tliat  alcohol  exists  in  a  state  of  nature:  itshows 
conclusively,  that  it  does  not  follow,  l)ec;iuse  fruits 
A  id  grains  are  proper  for  man,  that  alcohol,  which 
is  formed  by  fermentation,  being  a  process  of  de- 
caj,  is  also  proper.  The  rejwrt  takes  the  ground 
throughout,  Uiatitis  with  inuixicating  liquors,  un- 
der whatever  title,  that  the  friends  of  temperance 
have  now  to  contend :  on  this  broad  and  tenable 
♦roimdj'that  so  long  as  those  drinks  are  used  as  a 
common  beverage,  there  can  l>e  no  hope  of  eman- 
cipating the  work]  from  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

The  following  are  among  the  remarkable,  tind 
certainly  very  encouraging  fiicts,  set  forth  in  this 
report : 

There  are  State  Temperance  Societies  in  every 
State  btU  one  of  the  Union. 

There  arc  ei^ht  Uieusand  local  societies. 

Four  thousand  distilleries  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing extingtiished  their  fires. 

Eight  iltoHsand  merchants  as  having  abandoned 
tlie  immoral  traffic ;  and 

Twelve  hundred  American  vessels  now  naviga- 
ting the  ocean  witJioul  the  use  of  alcohol. 

It  speaks  in  high  connnendation  of  societiesform- 
ed  in  England  and  this  country,  on  the  principle 
of  total  alwtinencc  from  all  that  can  intoxicate,  and 
frjm  Strang  Beer,  as  having  been  more  injurious  in 
England,  than  even  ardent  spirit.  After  the  read- 
ing of  tlic  report,  several  able  addresses  were  deli- 
vered, all  advociiting  the  principle  of  total  and  en- 
tire abstinence  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink,  as  a  common  Ijeverage.  Amongst  other  im- 
portant resolutions,  the  following  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands in  the  United  States,  of  a  11  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  lawful  business,  that  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a 
drink,  is  not  only  safe  but  salutary,  and  as  this  is 
the  only  course  in  which  it  can  be  nitionally  expec- 
ted, that  intemperate  jiersons  will  ever  be  perma- 
nently reformed,  aivd  as  the  example  and  kind  mo- 
ral influence  of  the  temperate,  is  the  grand  means 
of  leading  the  intemperate  to  adopt  and  pursue  a 
course  so  essential  to  their  present  and  future  good. 
Therefore,  resolved. 

That  the  more  extensively  this  course  is  adopted 
by  all  classes  in  the  community,  and  especially  by 
all  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  the  more  ra- 
pid will  be  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Hcfor- 


mation,  and  tiie  more  certain  Uic  prospect  that 
drunkenness  and  its  evils  will  cc:use." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following 
tacts  dcrivcdvfroin  an  authentic  source,  will  not  be 
deemed  uninteresting. 

Temperance  Hems, — connected  xeilh  the  Press. — 
The  Temperance  Recorder,  esuiblished  a  few  ye;irs 
since  by  tlie  New  York  Stale  Temperance  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  whole  Community 
to  abiuidon  the  making,  vending,  and  drinking  ar- 
dent spu-it,  has  i)erhaps  had  a  patronage  beyond 
that  of  any  paper  ever  published.  Us  list  of  sub- 
scriberJ  at  one  time  rose  to  200,000,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  silence  relative  to  fermented  drinks, 
its  piitii»nage  fell  off,  so  that  at  tlic  close  of  the  last 
year,  tlic  number  was  reduced  to  about  50,000. — 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  paper  should 
take  higher  ground,  antl  urge  on  all  classes  the  en- 
tire oUmdonment  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage.  This  cliange  in  tlie  course  of  the  paper 
has  restored  it  agaui  to  f ivor,  the  lists  have  now 
risen  to  100,000  and  over,  and  a  thousand  or  more 
subscribeis  a  day  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

The  American  Temperance  Intelligencer,  a  larg« 
sheet,  is  now  on  its  second  year,  60,000  are  requir- 
ed to  meet  the  demand. 

Of  tiic  American  Temperance  Ahnanac,  for 

1834,  300,000  were  circulated. 

1835,  160,000,  the  printer  could  not  furnish 
any  more  in  time. 

The  Almanac  for  1836  is  now  in  press,  and 
striking  ofl'  .it  the  rate  of  5000  to  6000  per  day. — 
Ab'jiit  600,000  arc  already  ortlered. 

Messrs.  T;Ubot,  Oliphant  &  Co.  of  this  city, 
have  offered  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missiona- 
ry Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a  free  ixissage  to  China  for  their  recently  appoin- 
ted Missionaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hanson  and 
Lockwood^  in  tlie  ship  Morrison  shortly  to  sail 
for  Canton. 

This  is  not  the  first,  by  many  instjuices,  in  which 
tlie  liberality  of  Commerce  has,  by  these  gentle- 
men, been  made  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
civiliz-ition  and  religion.  In  this  jMrticular  in- 
sumc^,  it  is  marked  with  the  most  ciitholic  spirit, 
for  these  gentlemen  do  not  belong  to  tlie  Episcopal 
Church. 

A  Parent's  love. — It  is  sometimes  deemed  by 
the  cold-hearted,  a  mere  rhapsody,  to  say  of  a 
parent's  love,  that  it  is  stronger  than  death.  In 
the  afl'ecting  incident,  however,  related  in  the  an- 
nexed paragraph,  cut  from  the  Bath  (Steuben  Ca) 
Advocate,  the  whole  truth  of  that  sentiment  is  most 
abundantly  verified,  "  I  cannot  see  him  perisli" 
arc  words  that  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  parent,  and  symjjathy  in  tlie  bosom  of  all, 
who  do  not  degrade  the  name  and  nature  of  num. 
[From  the  Bath  JldvocaUof27th  May.] 

DisTResmN(i  Incident. — Mr.  Aaron  Sisum,witli 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  five  children, 
on  their  way  from  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  co.  to 
Allegany  co.  took  passage  on  a  bo;it  on  the  Crook- 
ed Liike  to  Hammondsport,  on  the  20th  instant. — 
While  passing  up  die  Lake,  a  little  son,  a^d  five 
years,  accidentally  fell  ovcrljojird.  A  fler  a  mo- 
ment's jviuse,  the  father  exckiimed,  "  I  cannot  see 
him  perish,"  iuid  immediately  plunged  hi  after  him. 
The  sails  were  lowered,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
check  the  progress  of  tlie  boat  in  time  to  save  them, 
and  both  immediately  sunk — leaving  an  afflicted 
widow  arid  remaining  children  in  a  land  of  strangers 
destitute  of  all  means  of  support,  except  from  the 
hand  of  charity.  Mr.  S.  had  in  his  pocket  ail  the 
money  tiiey  iiossessed. 

"NVith  praiseworthy  effort  and  liberality  the  citi- 
zens of  Hammondsport  afforded  sufficient  means  to 
make  them  comfurtablc. 

The  Annapolis  Republican  of  Saturday  has  the 
following  additional  jiarticulars  of  the  interesting 
incident  which  occurred  in  tlie  harbor  of  that  city 
last  week : — 

A  party  of  pleasure,  including  the  family  rfCol. 
Waloach,  Commandant  of  Fort  Severn,  embarked 
on  Monday  last,  and  afler  spending  a  delightful 
day  upon  the  water,  rambling  over  the  beautiful 
green  bftiiks  of  the  Severn,  and  partaking  of  a  re- 
past upon  llie  shores  of  the  Round  Bay,  the  schoo- 
ner was  returning  with  the  parly  in  the  evening, 
when  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  struck  her — the  main 
boom  jib«d,  and  carried  one  of  the  youn?  ladies 
ovefboard.    Quick  as  thought,  Lieut.  J.  J.  B.  Wal- 


Uich,  of  tlic  United  States  Navy,  phmgcd  into  the 
river  lo  save  her.  The  spring  by  which  he  design- 
ed to  throw  himself  as  ne<ir  as  jxtssible  o  her,  ow- 
ing to  a  sudden  caitjcn  of  the  vessel,  was  the  means 
of  plunging  him  to  a  groat  dejith.  When  he  rose, 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Neariiig  the  sjxjt,  however,  she  was  discerned  sink- 
ing Lclov/  tlie  waves.  On  being  brought  uj),  sin- 
very  naturally  clung  to  the  only  object  within 
reacli,  for  siifety,  but  unfortunately  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  deprive  hhn  of  the  power  of  motion,  iic- 
cessiiry  to  keep  above  water.  In  a  sliorl  time,  both 
sunk  together. 

Rallying  his  strength,  with  an  eflTort,  he  rose 
again  with  his  fak  charge,  and  not  only  sustained 
her  long  enough  for  her  to  bic>ithe  afresh,  but  with 
the  inmost  presence  of  mind,  made  dispositions  to 
keeimfloal ;  but  entangled  with  clothes,  and  disiibleil 
from  motion,  \iis  buoyancc  soon,  of  course,  became 
exhausted,  and  both  again  disappeared. 

It  occurred  to  Lieut.  W.  as  he  sunk,  to  cndcivor 
to  reacii  the  bottom,  in  order  to  obuiin  an  impetus 
for  re-asctnding,  but  the  depth  was  found  too  great, 
there  was  24  feet  water.  It  was  pnibably  wiUi  tla 
last  remains  of  strength  that  anodier  exertion  ena- 
bled him  once  more  to  regain  the  surface  with  his 
fair  companion.  But  they  soon  sunk  again.  His 
brother,  Lieut.  Augustus  B.  Walbach,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
boat  when  the  accident  occurred,  on  perceiving 
those  overboard,  springing  into  the  river,  reacheil 
the  parties  at  this  critical  momcnu  In  the  act  of 
bringing  them  up  to  »hc  surface,  the  young  lady 
insensibly  placed  her  hand  upon  his  lieiid,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  keep  hiin  under  water.  In  this  posi- 
tion, however,  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  by  swimming  under  water  with  his  brother's 
hand  upon  his  slioulder,  contrived  to  sustain  both 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  them  all,  a  most 
eventful  space. 

All  three  however,  became  exhausted,  and  had 
sunk  a  full  arm's  length  when  the  captain  of  the 
schooner,  having  succccdetl  in  rounding  his  boat  to, 
and  launching  a  small  crazy  punt  from  her  deck, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  rcacli  one  of  the  party,  anil 
Uiereby  bringing  them  all  up  to  the  surf.icc — The 
first  breath  of  returning  life  in  the  young  Naval  Of- 
ficer, was  to  sing  out  a  direction  to  tlie  raw  hands 
thus  lift  to  manage  the  schooner,  and  whicli  was 
now  at  considerable  distance  to  '  haul  that  jib  to 
windw'Ard,  andput  dorcnthe  helm.'  One  of  the  offi- 
cers laying  hold  of  the  tittle  boiit  on  one  side,  and 
the  «•!»«(■  on  fhfrDfhcr,  they  contrived  lo  steiidy  it 
so  that  the  Captain  could  draw  the  lady  on  board 
without  ca)>sizing  it — and  in  that  posture  they 
were  paddled  to  the  sdiooncr  and  received  on 
boanl. 

[From  the  Weslfm  Carolinian.] 
Dreadkul  ToRNAoe, — We  learn  that  a  very 
destructive  tornado  passed  over  a  part  of  this  coun- 
ty on  Saturday,  the  9th  May,  near  the  section 
known  as  the  Jersey  Settlement,  It  prostrated 
every  thing  before  it,  not  a  house,  tree,  or  fence 
was  left  standing  whore  it  passed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  very  great ;  but  the  most  nu- 
laiicholy  circumstance  was  the  death  of  a  respecta- 
ble young  lady,  whose  name  be  believe,  was  Jones. 
She  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  house  wheu  ' 
it  tumbled  down  and  crushed  her  to  deatli ;  when 
she  was  found,  after  the  storm  subsided,  her  head 
was  severed  from  her  body !  We  have  not  learn- 
ed the  extent  of  the  tornado,  but  it  embraced  in 
width  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

[From  the  ^utimtal  Gazette.] 
A  letter  has  been  received,  per  ship  Liberty, 
from  H.  Piddington,  Esq.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Aisiatic  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society,  da- 
ted CalcutUi,  Dec.  24,  1834,  and  atldressed  to  Dr.  . 
R.  Uiuiui,  announcing  tlie  following  interesting 
discovery — 

"  You  will  learn,  too,  witli  pleasure,  I  doubt  not, 
the  splendid  discovery  of  a  country  on  the  N.  E. 
frontier,  or  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Ass-am,  in  which, 
through  forests  of  thirty  days  march  the  true  Tea 
Plant  abounds.  This  province,  too,  boarders  on 
that  of  Yiimar  in  China,  in  which  the  plant  is 
ciUtivated  for  consumption  and  sale.  We  have 
also  had  the  flower  and  fruit  sent  down  to  Dr. 
Wallach,  of  the  Honorable  Company's  Botanic 
Gaixlen,  who  iironounces  it  to  be  the  true  tea  plant ; 
and  whfi  is,  as  you  may  weH  suppose,  much  grati- 
fied with  tlie  discovery.  These  factsare  contain- 
ed ii^A  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Dr.'  W.  This  discovery  will  perhaps  cause  a 
fieat  revolution  iu  the  tea  trade  in  a  few-year^." 
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Was  Mr.  liwes,  the  founder  of  the  French  monar- 
chy after  the  3  days  revolution?  This  question  will 
notappear  wholly  without  purpose,whcn  tlie  annex- 
ed paragi-ajA  from  the  i,ondon  Times,  is  consider- 
ed and  wlien  it  is  known,  that  the  substance  of 
what  is  therein  stated,  has  been  frequently  btfore 

alluded  to. 

Will  not  Mr.  Rives,  tliink  it  worth  his  while  to 
give  some  explanation  of  his  imputed  agency  in 

this  matter?  *      '# 

[FroirSlht  London  Times.] 
Paris,  April  18. — Among  all  tlie  fabrications  re- 
uiled  in'  tlie  Chamber  and  the  newspapers  on  ll»c 
subject  of  the  American  chiims,  and  the  treaty  which 
reduted  them  to  the  form  of  a  liquid  obligation,  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise,  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  di[jlomatic  body,  with  whom  the  fact  is  familiar, 
that  neither  deputies  nor  journalists  have  laid  their 
hands  on  au  anecdote,  which  would  have  thrown 
lAore  li^ht  on  the  chief  point  at  issue,  Uian  all  tliat 
has  rcsidted  from  a  fortnight's  incessant  debate. 
Durino-  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  when  the 
future" King  of  the  French  was  stiil  at  I^euiUy, 
und  Lafayette  was  hesitating  at  tlie  Hotel  dc  Ville 
between  the  proclamation  of  the  repubUc,  and  the 
institutions  of  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republi- 
can institutions,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  across 
the  barricades,  to  ask  an  interview  of  Mr.  Rives, 
the  American  Minister,  who,  like  most  of  the  di- 
plomatic servants  of  the  United  States,  is  kn«wn 
to  have   entertained  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
government,  having  a  decided    leaning   towards 
aristocratical   and  monarchical  fcnfms.      The  ol)- 
ject  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  to^  induce  Mr. 
Kives  to  go  to  U«'  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  convey  to 
Lafayette  tlie  eflect  of  his  own  conviction  on  the 
all  importajit  question  which  was  then   under  de- 
liljeraiion.    Tlic    American    Minister    consented, 
and  during  his  subsequent  stay  in  Paris,  as  per- 
haps now  at  Wasliington,  he  ddighted  to  recount 
ilif  part  he  played  at  this  crisis  of  the  revolution, 
pulling  especial  emphasis  on  tlie  cordiality  with 
which  he  was  received  by  tlie  venerable  old  man, 
who  for  the  moment  held  the  destinies  of  France  in 
his  hantls,  because  in  the  representative  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic,  Lafayette  thought  he  saw  the  per- 
sonification of  that  pure  fonii  of  government  with 
wlkicli  he  desired  that  his  country  might  be  endow- 
ed.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  thenussion  proved  suc- 
cessful, that  Liiiayette  allow-cd  himsejtf  |||;|)e  con- 
vinced, and  that  Mr.  Rives  knew  hoar  to  exact 
from  the  King  and  his  Ministers  the  price  of  that 
intervention,  which  had   contributed  so  essentially 
to  smooth  his  path  to  the  throne. 

For  late  papers  from  the  Idand  of  Jamaica, 
(Kingston  dates  of  tlie  15th  ult.)  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gilpbi  of  the  Exchange  readin»  rooms — in 
which,  by  the  bye,  we  may  say  en  passant,  mer- 
chants, strangers,  and  others,  will  fmd  every  ac- 
commodation usually  looked  for  in  such  a  place. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Sligo,  has  just 
returned  from  the  Caymanas,  where  he  had  been  to 
announce  to  the  proprietors  that  by  reason  of  their 
slaves  not  having  been  registered  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  emancipation  act  of  tlie  British 
Parliament,  they  had  become  unconditionally  free. 
The  error  or  omission  was  the  fault  of  Parliament, 
aiid  not  of  the  proprietoas,  and  yet  the  latter  bear 
the  loss.  They  submitted  at  once  to  the  decision, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  appealing  to 
Parliament  for  an  indemnity  for  the  losS'^iiich  wey 
thus  sustain,  while  the  planters  of  Jamaica  and 
other  Islands,  are  permitted  to  require  apprerttke  la- 
bor from  tlieir  former  slaves. 

Jamaica  was  quite  tranquil ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
feared  in  some  neighborhoods  that  tlie  apprentice  sys- 
tem will  not  enable  tlie  planters  to  keep  up  any 
thing  like  their  former  supply  of  sugar.  Alxiut 
the  coffee  plantations  less  solicitude  is  expressed ; 
indeed,  it  is  avowed,  that  the  coffee  may  be  cidtiva- 
ted  without  difficulty  by  European  emigrants. 

Fearful  Earthquake.— The  New  Bedford 
Mercury  of  yesterday  contains  tlie  following  ac- 
count of  the  effects  a  most  fearful  Eartliquake,  in 
Chili,  on  the  20th  Feb.  last 

Late  frOm  Chili. — Destruction  of  tif  •**v  of 
Conception  and  Talcahuanm,  by  an  Eartk  ;:'4f'*» — 
We  learn  by  Capt.  Whitton,  of  the  ship  Ctf"*^.  ^^ 
this  port,  85  daya  from  Talc^hnana,  the  mef^*^**' 
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ly  iiilciJj;elnce  of  the  ciUirc  dt hlnicl^on  of  llic  city 
of  ConcciHion  and  Talcahuana  by  an  E.irt^iquakc 
on  the  2utJi  Feoiuuiy.  The  following  stAlemcnt 
was  drawn  up  by  a  gcntkniau  who  was  an  eye 
witness  : — 

"  The  morning  of  the  20lh  was  clear  and  serene, 
but  it  will  prove  an  ever  memorable  day  to  the 
miserable  people  now  inhabiting  the  border  hills  in 
tliis  vicinity  The  first  sliock  commenced  at  20 
mmutes  [xist  eleven  o'clock,  and  lasted  witli  but 
slight  intermission  for  47  minutes  ;  causing  the 
hills  and  valleys  to  rise  and  fail  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  During  tlie  couiinuancc  of  tlie  first 
shoek,  which  wasmucli  the  most  sevvre,  I  expect- 
ed to  be  destroyed  every  moment — it  was  uhnost 
impossible  to  keep  upright. 

Talcakuana  is  completely  dcmolished-^tJic  build- 
ings were  not  only  shaken  down,  hut  the  ruins  of 
houses,  stores,  kt.  were  conijilclely  swept  away 
afterwards  by  the  sea,  wliieli  retired  aboUt  15  min- 
utes after  the  first  shock,  leaving  the  shipping  en- 
tirely dry,at  anchor  in  tiie  iiarbor — itcanie  in  again 
in  about  two  minutes,  to  llic  height  of  25  feet  alxive 
the  f.sual  mark,  overwhelming  the  whole  place. 
Men,  women,  and  <ai;drcn  fled  for  the  mountains, 
but  many  were  orertukeii  and  swept  to  the  ocean, 
by  the  receding  waves,  which  completed  the  entire 
destruction  of  ilie  town,  depriving  hundreds  of  jieo- 
plc  of  their  second  gannents — many  who  were  in 
good  circumstances  arc  now  completely  destitute. 
Furniture  of  all  kinds  was  carried  away  with  the 
houses ;  not  even  leaving  a  vestige  to  inform  the 
owner  of  the  siluatir/ii  of  his  fornier  residence.  It 
would  require  an  eye  witness  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  ilie  complete  daAructioii  of  the  H;wn  by 
this  awful  calamity. 

Conception,  a  city  containing  about  25,000  inlia- 
bitanls,  is  one  complete  heap  of  ruins;  the  houses 
being  built  chiefly  of  brick.  There  is  not  one  aoli- 
Utry  building  left  slandiiig  tcitliin  the  limits  of  Uie 
city,  and  for  leagues  round.  The  shock  c;ime  from  a 
southeast  direction,  and  in  its  way  destroyed  every 
thing.  A  number  of  small  towns  have  been  heard 
from — Chilian,  Salei,  Annadeau,  Lingus,  Envas, 
Peusul,  St.  Carlos,  Vallaya,  and  Anuylcs,  were 
destroyed. 

The  number  of  Hvcs  lost  could  not  be  correctly 
ascertained.  A  new  c;ithedral  building  in  Coiiccji- 
tion,  buried  twenty  workmen  in  its  ruins.  There 
were  biil  two  American  shijjs  in  the  hkrljorof  Tal- 
cfdiuaiia  at  ^^time,  besides  the  Coral — the  Milton 
and  tlie  Nile.  A  small  schooner  was  driven  from 
her  anchoring  and  drifted  over  the  town," 

Chili  has  been  subject  to  earthquakes  ever  aiice 
its  settlen«;nt  by  the  Spaniards.     The  city  of  Con- 
ception was  originally  built  three  leagues  to   the 
northof  its  present  site,  but  having  Ijcen  twice  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes,  the  inhabiliiiits   removed 
to  the  south  and  built  the  city  on  its  jircsent  loca- 
tion.   Conception  is  reprcse:iicd  by  tlijse  who  have 
visited  it  as  a    delightful  place — the  inhabitiints 
high  minded,  and  honest  in  all  the  rekuions  of  life. 
A  number  of  Americans,   principafly  mcclianics, 
have  located  tliemscl ves  itt  tlie  city,     f  alcahuanha, 
situated  in  lat.   36  42  N.,  Ion.  83  06  E,  being  the 
port  of  Conception,  and  a  jilace  of  cxmsiderable  bu- 
siness.   It  has  been  the  general  resort  of  American 
whale  ships  for  several  years  past — the  harbor  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.     The  town  is  sit- 
uated ahnost  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  l;irgc  hills  ris- 
ing in  the  rear.    TTteinliabitants,  \-.  lien  the  Co- 
ral left,  were  in    a"  most  deplorable  situation. — 
Captain  Paijl  Dekno,  who    is  known   to    many 
of    our   citi7.cna(p    and    to    every    one    wlm    he 
visited   Talciihuana,  lias  lost  his   little  pro]ierty, 
and  was  compelled  to  take  sheltci-  on  board  the 
sliipping — his  beautifitl  residence,  the  home  of  our 
countrymen,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  is 
completely  swept  away,  and  himself  ;md  lady  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.     No  individual,  not 
holding  an  official  st;iti(>n  from  our  government,  ev- 
er rendered  more  subsUuitial  benefit  t"  his  country- 
men than  Captmn  Delano.    Many  ot'  the  perplex- 
ing and  useless  revenue  laws  of  the  country  have 
been  repealed  through  his  insfrunicuuiliiy.     Mr. 
Andros,    an    lionest    and    honorable     gentleman, 
who  lias  done  the  sujiplying  agen<y  business  of 
late  years,  for  whale  ships,  lost  all  his.propcrty. — 
The  view  from  the  shipping  in  the  hiirbor  during 
the  different  shocks,  is  represented  by  aat  eye  wit- 
ness as  awfully  grand  and  terrific.     Tlie  unusual 
trembling  and  agitation  of  the  ship— the  convul- 
sions and  heavings  of  the  mountains  and  phiins,  as 
f.y  as  tlve  eve  could  extend— the  sigltfat  a  distance 
of  the  inhabitants,  fleeing,  they  knew  not  wljither, 
fijr  safety^U"^  violent  rusliin*'  of  the  >vateri  over 


the  ruins  <)f  a  thickly  populated  town,  swet{iing 
the  wrecks  of  the  demolished  habitations  of  the 
rich  and  \xxtr,  into  one  common  chaos  of  ruin,  was 
calculated  to  impress  dcejily  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. 

VoLCAKOEs. — Several  weeks  previous  to  the  first 
shock  of  tlie  late  destructive  earthquake  at  Cwiccp- 
tion,  two  large  volcanoes  burst  out  on  the  sotitiiern 
ridges  of  the  range  of  mountains  known  by  the 
munc  of  tlie  "  Cordilleras,"  and  at  the  last  accounts 
continued  to  emit  large  volumes  of  smoke  and 
lava  to  the  terror  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  liie  neigh- 
boring provinces. 

We  yesterday  perused  a  letter  fcom  Captain 
Paul  Delano,  dated  Talcahuana,  giving  Uie  par- 
ticulars of  the  dcstnictioB  of  that  place.  We  find 
no  facts  of  hnportance  in  addition  u>  those  publisilied 
yesterday.  The  destruction  of  towns  and  villages 
extended  sixty  miles  in  the  interior. — (New  Bed- 
ford Mercury,  of  yesterday.] 

Brig  Panojie,  Doane,  rejx>rls  that  the  American 
Consul,  Thos.  Wuoldhidgk,  Em|.  died  suddenly 
at  Matagorda,  on  the  evening  of  the  24ih  April,  of 
apoplexy.   He  had  been  on  duty  but  a  short  time. 

Baloon  Ascexsiok. — Mr.  Zebulon  Mitch<ll 
happily  effected  his  ascent  yesterday,  from  tlie  Old 
Council  Chamber  Hill,  according  to  agreemenL — 
The  day  was  uncmHmonly  fine  for  the  experiment, 
and  a  very  respectable  number  of  citizens  assent* 
bled  to  "  encourage  and  [latronizc  the  sciences,  wit. 
ness  tlie  interesting  process  of  generating  hydrc- 
gen  gas,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  rliemistry." — 
Mr.  Milcliell  luid  advertised  to  Uike  ins  station  in 
the  car  at  4  o'clock.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
after  that  tune  liaving  elapsed,  witliout  exhibiting 
him  to  the  non-paying  custtimcrs  outside  of  "  the 
Amphitheatre,"  who  cared  nought  for  chemistry, 
and  came  merely  to  see  the  Bght,  they  began  lo 
grow  restive,  and  judging,  jterhaps,  from  the  gaunt 
ajipearance  of  tlie  biiloon,  Uiat  there  was  tu  be  a 
f.dlure  Uiey  proceeded  allx:it,  very  jieaceiibly,  to 
pull  doMii  some  twenty  yn.-ds  of  the  fence  whSch 
ohstrn<;lcd  their  view.  This  tlisclosed  the  caral- 
eady  oocu})ied  by  the  iErunaut,  who  to  .satisfy 
ihem  that  all  was  right,  directed  those  ^lo  held  (he 
cables  to  piT>ceed  through  the  bre:ich,  liavine 
floated  in  this  manner  txi  some  distance  along  the 
verge  of  the  hill,  he  cut  loose  and  ascended,  duffing 
his  hat,  waving  his  flag,  and  sc;Utcring  h  s  «crs<s 
in  the  ajiproved  style  on  such  occasions.  The 
breeze  Ciirried  him  in  an  easterly  direction — in 
wlijcli  he  was  proceeduig  wlien  we  lasCsair  him. — 
Every  thing  was  tiivorable  for  an  aaeent  to  a  great 
height,  except  UiAt  the  aerostat  was  not  sufficiently 
inflated.— [Ricli.  Whig.] 

[From  the  Boston  Cotirier  of  yesterday.] 
Mn.  Laubiat's  Balloon  went  off  yesterday  af- 
tcrnotm, — but  he  did  not  go  with  it,  wisely  prefer- 
ring, no  doubt,  to  remain  on  terra  finna  among  liis 
fellow-morUils,  to  contending  wiili  the  jwwers  of 
the  air.  We  are  not  able  tostiitc  what  was  done 
in  the  amphitheatre,  wliere  there  seeme«.l  to  be  an 
immense  crowd  ;  we  only  made  one  of  Uiirty  or 
forty  thousiuid  spectators  who  watered  the  progress 
of  the  balloon  after  it  rose  above  the  enclosure. — 
Judging  from  the  ap;X;arance,  it  was  not  more  than 
half  inflated. 

[From  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
Aerostation. — Biilloon  mad,  as  this  generation  i.«J, 
the  aerostats  of  the  present  day  tax  our  credulity 
less  tiian  tliosc  of  a  past  generation,  lu  lf96,  citr 
izen  Camj>enas,  a  French  hydi>aulio  Engineer, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Na|x>le6n  Bonajxirte,  then 
General  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  from  which 
we  extract  a  paiag:raph  or  two.  By  the  letter  of 
Camj>eiias,  it  apjtears  tliat  his  plan  had  been  exa- 
mined by  a  Committee  of  the  Natioiud  Institute, 
who  testified  their  approbation  in  a  long  report, 
extracts  from  which  accompany  the  letter: — 
Citizen  General — 

The  artist  who  addresses  you,  filled  witli  the 
most  lively  sratitude,  will  erect,  if  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution be  afforded  him,  a  vast  edifice,  whence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  labors  there  will  issue  an  Aeri- 
al Vessel  capable  of  carrying  up  witli  you  more 
than  200  persons,  and  whien  may  be  directed  to 
any  point  of  the  compass.  I  myself  will  be  your 
pilot.  You  can  thus,  without  any  danger,  hover 
alxive  the  fleetsof  enemies  jealous  of  our  happiness, 
and  thunder  against  them  like  a  new  Jupiter, 
merely  by  throwing  perpendicularly  downwards 
firebrands  made  of  a  substance  which  will  kindle 
only  by  the  cxmtact  and  percussion  at  the  end  of  its 
fall,  but  w  hich  it  will  b<j  impossible  to  extineursh. 
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Or  poiJiaps  youniay  tliink  it  roore  prwlent  to  bogiii 
al  once  by  l(>rcin§  tlie  Urilish  c.abiiiel  i«>  capiuilale, 
which  you  nwy  easily  tlo,  as  yoi;  wiil  have  it  in 
your  power  to  set  fire  to  tlie  city  ol"  Londun,  or  lo 
;my  of  the  in^uitinic  to«  iis  of  Enjltuul.  Prom  tkc 
caiculatious  I  luive  jnade,  I  am  coiiviu«'cd  Uiufivitii 
this  in;ichine  you  nuiy  go  ficai  Paris  to  Lond  .11, 
and  return  back  again  to  Pari:j  in  iwcuty-foiu' 
liours,  withoiU  descending.  ^ 

Tbc  object  I  propose  is-  to  cstnl)lifeh  in  the  frrraf 
ocean  of  the  atmoaplirrc  a  general  nivifRlio-.i,  infi- 
nitely more  certain  ami  inoj'c.  advaningwm.s  i^ian 
maritinje  navipition,  whidi  has  ever  disturbed  the 
tramiuiliityof  mankind — ^10  restore  ilic  perl'cctljbcr- 
ty  of  conunercc,  and  to  ghe"  peace  and  1i:l]  !>«nt:rs 
to  all  tire  nations  of  the  universe,  and  unite. llicni  <•  s 
one  family.  By  great  labor  1  have  surmoinilcd 
the  multiplied  obstacles  v.liich  prc.<enled  llieiu- 
selves  before  nie ;  and  my  progressive  (iiscovc- 
ries  are  developed  in  a  work  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  alxnit  400  pt'cs,  and  divided 
nito  five  jmrts. 

— — g— ^H^— a— — tSJiBWaifc.V!  »l  I  fc.  i.VJMM8 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE.  Of 
INTERNAL  LMPK0VE3IENTS. 
This  work  is  pu])li.shi'l  once  n  week,  in  quarto  form 
g1  LU2HT  pages,  devote<l  mainly  lo  the  ^ulyect  of  inter- 
nal iraproveinenls,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  lijrras. 
Three  volumes  were  conipieteil  in  December,  1^34, 
.  and  the  4th  volume  i«  now  in  prof^rcs;;. 

Terms,  83  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
8aiae  price ;  full  sett  of  iunr  voliane.',  ?1'J. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  tha  I'nitpd  Suiles,  24  by  10  inch^^  on 
\vhi<^  is  delineateil  all  the  Railroads  and  Cnnals  in  ii»f, 
or  iu  course  of  construclion,  and  inostof  t'lase  incoa- 
templation;  togetlier  with  a  coneiso  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  7t|  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  mask  on  bank  note  ])ape.%  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  witn  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  »i>vcr, 
and  may- be  s?nt  by  mail  to  any  i)art  oi'  iho  country 
Price  %i 

MECHANICS'  M.\GAZ!NE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPKOVE.MENTfc". 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  vdlnines.  It 
is  published  moiithl}',  in  numbers  ol  04  pages  eacii, 
in  large  octavo  form,  aail  forma  two  g<>od  »izcd  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  eadi. 

This  work  is  STKiiKO-rvptu  from  ilie  first  i;'n\!»rr, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  b»>  0  I'.ainrd 
Iron  comniencemenf,  if  desired.  It  has'  iii..,iv  at>l;-- 
correi^pondent:',  who  fiimi.  Ii  original  (M)nununicalion., 
in  addition  to  its  sele<-ti<)iis  from  tlu!  Ix  .^t  Kiiropc-.iu  )m  - 
iiodicals  of  the  d:iy,  wilh  nmiirrnii.s  engraviatcs  ;unl 
illustrations  ot' ilie  ;uli|ects  on  wincli  it  trtats.  The 
.Mechanics'  Mngazine  may  Ih-  coksiUi  red  ;is  one  «>i  tin* 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  S3  \^x 
anunta,  in  advanck.     I'revious  yuliaiuTi  iS  ..'lO  t  :i.  li. 

.        THE  APPRENIICE'S  COMPANION— 

A  monthly  publication,  ui  largo  oci:i\o  torm,  of  nJren 
jiagc?  eaidi  number— dewgneil  10  /HrxiuuJt  ai-pi; kjni;j- 
«;k9,  and  others,  to  habiliof  imji.s-i  kv,  t  t.Mt'KaA\iK, 
and  FRriJAi.iTY  -  is  published  at  the  otfHc  of  the 
MF.rHANK's'  Maoazine,  No.  3j  Wall  tlreet,  New- 
York,  ii>r  FIFTV  CENTS  a  year--for  1-.J  niimfia*  • 
by  D  K.  MINOR. 

*^*  All  l«ttt«rs  must  bo  pottage  paid.  Eleven  riiun- 
bem  sent  to  one  addre^n  iur  $a, —  and  t'.vkntv- 
THBRK  (or  $]U.  i).  K.  M 

NEW.YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERK  A?J  (Hi^- 
DENER'iS  MAGAZINE. 
Th)8  Work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Aup.icui.Tnf.i:  and 
HoRTii-iJLTORK ;  il,  hoAever,  Ire.als  ti)><>n  varii>n.s 
other  snli.iecbi  more  ur  lesa  iiDiinected  witli  ihflu.  U 
i.s  now  in  its  bth  vulniue,  or  3d  \oliiiue,  new  .1 1 10:,  and 
IS  designed  to  he  made  ei]uul  to  ;iny  work  of  the  kiiul 
in  this  or  any  other  1  onntiy.  No  rea-^onaldo  Pxjiense 
will  lie  spared,  either  to  securi-  the  lif  st  wriu^-.*  t'le 
country  atfords,  orto  furnish  en^^'faviugs  and  il!ti:.tra- 
tions.  It  is  fHiblishetl  monthly  in  large  octavo.  Vt-l  |ia. 
ges  pc-r  month,  at  !i>3  per  annum,  and  uiiai  fiaidin  tut. 
tiauce  eight  udilithnnd  pages  p^>r  month  are  given. 
Vols.  6  aud  7,  or  I  and  2,  new  series,  J;>3  j.er  voIuiih-. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ACRICPLTliRE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MA^l!F\CTURE^^. 

Tliis  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  worJ;.s  ;  its  charact<'r  may  there 
lore  be  understood  by  reading  those  advertistnieiiLs.  It 
has  been  published  at  !?.'>,  but  will  be,  hcrealier,  at  S^l 
per  annmii — always  in  advance ;  each  rjuarferly  num- 
ber lo  cuittain  about  220  pages. 

"*   These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  ho  hsd  i)f 

S.  Blydenburgh,  %  North  Pearl  strest,  Albe.ny ;  D. 

Hale,  124  WasliingJon  street,  Bo«ion ;  Fesscnden,  Phi- 

l)u)elplti«  \  or  uf  the  Fruprietor  and  Publisher, 

-^^    \,.         t^  DrK.  MINOR, 


PAKT.MiU  \^  AlVTED. 

Wanted,  a  part:i8r  in  r.n  c\tensive  Printing  ERtab-  ! 
li«!hment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thotough- 
brcd  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
(tfTIpe  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  ii^OO  caih  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Pott  Office, 
New-York,  postnge  pr.id,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  _  V  May-tf* 


rn'^HE  iindersijjiiefl,  Ci.i  Tinissi'>nert  for  the  anicHoHition 
i   of  liie  navigation  o;"  <.'.<.m  Richelieu  or  ClMinbly  River, 
wjIS  icccivo  at  itK.'ir  ulticp,  in  tlx;  liorougk  "f  ^t-  tJi;iili>,.Ui> 
tit  tile  15tliot  June  next,  sealed  |>r<itiosltio!!s  far  tbecan 
atriiclion  or  ercctjftn  of  a  llaiii  or  Chdusstc,  vltli  a  Ijoca  ; 
to  he  crrt'Uil  abfiiit  tlirte  miles  nbove  the  viMngn  of  8t. 
Ours,   eillier  in  Cut  Stones,    Coinmon    S?tones,    Picrrr.% 
Brutes,  or  in  Wuixl,  nrcciiliiig  to  tiie  plaiis  and  spci-'/'ca- 
tion«  niude  liy  W.  R.  IlojikiiiF,  Erqr.,  Kngincer,  <iep<>!>lted, 
and  wiierc  tliry  <^ii  be  »!cii  at  any  ilnie,  in  thcliandsof 
Jo«eph  Cariiw,'  Ekqr.,  one  of  ilic  said  CoinmliJ^iottera,  at 
m.  Al)tuiIll^ 
Ail  jiropovitions  nddrc86«:d  by  the  mall  moBt  be  sent  free 

of  (HMUI^'C 

I'wo  eood  securities  will  be  rc<iuucd  for  tlic  due  cxecu 
:ion  of  tnu  :ifv>re«hid  works 

Further  inlor;rtatioii  can  tie  hud  al  any  time,  ftpm  t^ 
iindcLsignud,  in  addressin;;  tlicni  al  taeir  resiiediva  «M- 
dences,  or  tVoni  ilie  .suid  W.  II.  Ilopkiiii,  Ei^qr.,  aMPlga- 
ker's  Hotel,  at  the  Chainbly  I'.n-in.       -' 

Ko.  1!  Dk  St.  OUES,  at  St  OMB. 
Joaini  «;AUTIER,  at  t-L  Antoiw^ 
Jos.  T    nUOI.F.T,  alSt  Marc. 
T.6.  C.  mJVER:;.  atSt  Charit* 
1..  V.  niCSCHAMBAULT.atSt.  Dervi*.  , 
C'iKc.e  of  the  CnmiiUBsionujI,  > 
M.  Denii,  May  11,  lc35^     » 
'The  nhnve  Iisrti  and  Lock  are  in  diwcnsioHas  f'lllows: 
Lock  C^Ki  fMi,  Cliaiuber  9(1  feet  wide:  Dam  675  feii  lonSi 
S  fe:l  hiih. 

uAa.l.koai>  castings. 

M\NV  Si  \V."  M,JJ,  Pr..,'>ricl<>ri  ol  ili»;  Albany  ^fle 
An-  l''(:ri,,ic.;  io  .  .lach.iio  Sho;.).  will  make  lo  order  car 
tt  li<'.>>l:',  cliai»  ui.'l  knci;.s,  H:id  cvci/  ulticr  .lescripuoii  of 
cayilii^i  r';iiireil  'urrailroails.  U-ly  febU 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVIIKELS  AKD  BOXKS 

AIND  OTKEK  UAiLROAD  CASTlxXOS.  ' 

Bj"  Also.  AXLES    I'lirniabctI    and   fiiteil  to  whoeis 
complett   at  the  JefferstMi    Cotam  and  W«ol  Machine 
Factory  a||d  Foundry,  Falcrsoa,  K.J.    All  orders  aii 
(ires.st:(J    to    the  sabtcibers    ai  PatcrMn,    or  CO  Wall 
su-eet,  New- York,  wiJJ  lie  prompiljr  attended  to. 

A^^o,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,' Flange  Tires  lurfied'coraplcic. 

ii  KOGEUS.  KETCHUM  «t  GRO«VENOR 


Vi-ii 


STKrJlKNMON, 

tiiiii'Jii  I J  a.  x-i^f.'ii  r  KlifU  (>/  fu^atJUin  Can  fuTRail- 

.^^^  fj»>4  Elix.ilH-lh-ilieft,  iirurBleeckeratrcet, 

r>ew-Vo;!;. 
«;<»MI'AMES    woiiM    do    well  t 

:  a  spriiii,  n  of  which  may  beaeeii 
Nt'W-Voik   and  Hljllxin   Batlrq 


a.:r-  UAII.ROAI) 
e'.amjlle  ti>.f-;'e  Car;- 
■  ■II  ili.ii  |>ari  III"  lliu 
il"t>.  liiU|k'i"itioil. 
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PATENT  I]A9I3IERE;I>  SHIP,  BOAT,  .\MI> 
RAU.ROAU  SPIKF.8. 

TS"  K:iilro.ii1  Sjiikw  o(  every  dc.-cnpllon  rcciuircil, 
nifdcj.t  the  Albany  Spige  factory. 

S])Nei:s  nadc  at  tha  ^bove  Kactory  are-rccnnimendadto 
he  puh'.ic  as  auperiar  to  any  thing  M  (he  kind  now  in  nse 
>  *Bi;i4<ul  Boai  Spike*  made  full  size  under  ih*  licuil, 
.30  IU  not  to  a  Iniit  Muicr. 

OrHcisniny  be  aiJdrewed  10  Messrs.  ERASJUS-COU 
NINO  U  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTUKriKR.  at  the 
Factory.  Trov,  N.  Y. 


F-pi.l.'J-ly 


RAILWAY  IRQN» 


,  ,      Flat  Bars  jr\  len^llm  o 

lo.    1 1-.  Iff  15  leot,  couiitcrsiinlt 

lo.    [holes,  oiidacut  atanau^lc 

600     du.    3       do.     4    ao.    [uf  io  decrees,  with  Sj'li- 

*  ■'-i.  I  ci 


3>  tans  oJ-l  inch  by  i  Inch,  1 
200   do.  1}   .ill.  i  do.  ■ 
40  .  do.  li      do.  i    d( 

do.    3        do.      i  ^.. 

800     t!o.    3J      do.     I   do.    I  cing   pliiies  and   naiia  to 
tOifn  rxpccted.  J  suit. 

SWdovfff  Eii;;e  Railsof  S6lb«.  per  yard,  whhthe  rc- 
qyi«lte  cli.-iirii,  kevs  and  p>i<i». 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.1,  and  r>C  inches  diameter 
for  Wheel*  of  Railway  Cars,  uiid  of  (>U  inches  diameter 
for  Locouiniive  wliecls 

Axles  of  iU,  24,  '-'i,  3,  3i,  3i,  and  34  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Can  and  Jjocoiuutives  of  patent  irou. 

T|ia  above  will  be  sold  free  ot'duiy,  to  istaie  Govcrn- 
u)Ciu«ttnil  Incorporaied  Uuvernmcrus,  mi<a  ilic  Drawback 
latea  in  paripayiucnt.'  A.  *t  G.  RALSTON. 

9  Soeth  Frontitrecl.  rhiladeljihia. 
Modclt^  and  aamplesol  all  ihedilTereMkiiiilsol  Raili-', 
ChairB,  fins,  Wt-lges,  Spikes,  and  Sjilicinj;  Plates, in  iiio 
huth  in  tiiia  country  and  Ore-iit  Britain,  will  be  ( \hibiird  to 
those  disposed  to  e:;amint  ihetn.  d'lmeowr 

SrUVBVORS'  INbTRCNKNTR^^ 

{13^  Cenipassesol  various sizet  aud  01  iii4peli<jr  qnal- 
iiy  tvarraiiied. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  aizea,  wHh  hl;h 
magiiilyinx  powers  wilh  classes  marie  by  Tiuuah.on,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assnnmeni  ot  F.ngiijeciiii"  In.strii- 
tiicnis,  manuraciiiiuil  anil  t:oldby 

E.  &  G.  W.  DLU>T,  154  V/aicr  Ftreei. 

J3I  6t  .-oruer  olMaidfn  lane.  . 


MO'l'iqK  TO  jltAIVl/i-'ACTl'RER.s. 

U'  SIXUJN  I'AimiA,.,  o!  Ihe  v  illaie  of  Lansilig, 
bOi*h,  III  ili.^  couiily  ol  Ken«3elser,  and  state  of  New. 
Vofh,  li:t  iiiv';iti.ii  an',  jiiit  111  operation  a  Machine, for 
JiTual.ir.'  V\'roiv'liiK:iih\vlili  square  jK)in I  -.  This  machine 
will  n:.iR<3  at'iDut  .:ixty  id  nails,  and  about  tony  lUd  r,:iil0 
in  a  iiiiii-iii-,  ami  in  Of  attt\c  propoi'tion  larger  sizes, 
•".•■iito  ipikeri  tor.'ilui'B.  ThenailifhininuTcd  and  comet 
U'.>ni  i!ii:  i.iacliiiic  completely  |-...ati-d  to  redncs?,  that  its 
i:ip.iriiv  lor  hmi?  cleiirtietl  lagoodailtJ  stirif.  One  horse 
po.vt-r  I  ;  •nflicient  Kirtrli-.:  our  niailkine,  r.>-.t  r,i.iv  easily 
tie  .ipiilit:.!  >vli<refiii-.h  pow^r  lordriTinp  iiiachiiitry  is  in 
o|>eraii.iii.  Said  F.ilrmin  wilt  Btaka,  vrnri  and  warrant 
maf.hiner;i;!abo\f,io  any  M^onswhn  may  apply  fort  li«m 
ass'ioiia.-ihey  niay  he  nial^  an<l  on  the  most  reasoTufc'a  | 
ternid.  li»- al.io  desires  10  1  r.ll  one  halloi'biapacant  rifhl 
lor  (lit>  ude  tit  raid  nrackines  throughout  (b«  United  itate*. 
Any  pel  soil  desinnf  /Sihrr  inforlnaiion,  or  to  purcba-e, 
will  pl-'ssfc  local)  at  the  machine  s,hOD  of  Mr.  John  Ilum- 
pliri'V.  Ill  the  villai'o  ol  Lanain?burf:h. 

Aiiyii-t  1^.  l-^y..    A29MFfcaif 

PATENT    UAILROA^SHip  A\D  BOAT 

n'3™  The  Troy  iron  and  Naii  Kai-lor>  keeps  conMptnily 
,f«.r  sail' n  .••ry '^M' ii.«ive  a£-.ortni('i^of  Wrought  Spiltea 
ail 'I  .Vail  ^jia.'M  .!  Ill  10  iiu:heH.  luaMilVtiired  by  the  sub- 
h.  rilier'.'  I^BmiI  iVlai  hiii<!^K  which  uliur  lire  years  finc- 
cry^liiloi^'iiitit'ii  aim  HOW  ahiiosi  niiivmial  uwiii  ili«  l^ni- 
t<  .1  Si.iti  ■:  {a-.:  wtll  :...  Eiifland,  where  the  .'tiibecriticr  ob- 
tiiiiifi!  .1  p;iteiii,)  aie  luiind  siiperiorio  any  ever  offered 
111  niarki  t. 

llailr.iail  r.oiii)>aiii<-r  may  lie  supplied  wfih  Spikes  hav- 
iiii;  couiitiT'iiik  hi  ai'M  suitable  to  i^'e  Inline  in  iron  rails, 
III  any  am.  uiil  aii<l  ui  short  iihiIch.  aUiiii..-i  all  the  liail- 
mails  e'lw  11  pr..!;rea.'  in  tin-  Uniinl  Si...ii>a  are  fastened 
wfitli  SpiK.  s  aiatl.'  atilio  above  nuiiied  laciory — for  which 
piiriMisu  ilioy  uie  iuuud  mvaiuable,  us  their  adiiesjoii  >s 
iiioruuian  double  any  coiiieiun  spikusniaiiu  by  the  Itam- 
mcr. 

to"  AH  orders  directed  to  tha^gcni.Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
bo  punctua'ly  attended  l^ 

Tioy,  K.V.July,  :p",1 

Xi"  SpiN-r's  are  kept  lor  »ale,  al  ftctorv  pricei,  by  I. 
StJl'owuiijd,  All"  iny.aiiil  tht  principal  Iron  Merchants 
hi  Alban/V  '  1'r"y  ;  J-  '•  Grower,  i2ii  AWlter street,  Ntw- 
Vork  :  A.S'.  Jone.^,  I'liilailelpliia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
mnru  ;  Uegicnd  Si  Smith,  liuslan. 

1*.  iil.— Railroad  C-impanics  would  do  we' I  to  forward 

lhi'iriitdi;rs»s«!ifly  as  prnclicable.asthe  8iiJ'!<i-,nbi.r  i»  dc- 
airoii.oIe\irmlin'  the  maiii:l4itiiriii£'80  «!<«'  ke«P  f*M6 
withjtho  da'ly  iaacasins demaud for hl'l*P*'5f,^-_„„ 


In  reply  to  thy  inquiripereapectiagtheiawrununtsman- 
ulaciured  hyihee,  now  in  use  on  the  EiiiHnip;?  and  Ohio 


lEXRY  UURUEN,  Aftnt. 


I 


SURVfiYWG  AND   E90UEKEKIK0 

Vf  ST  it.  V  niKNTS. 

jCj^JIie  subscrb'r  n  ;:miractures  all  kirn!;,  of  Irttiru- 

meiilMn  liiu  jiroles.-.ion,  warranted  equal,  if  i  oi  siipenoi, 

in  priQCiple.'  of  cosiructioa  and  worliinanshipio  any  im- 
portai  or  manufactured  l.i  ihc  Unite.!  Siatrr, ;  several  of 
which  are  entiicly  net' .  i.nKing  \yliirli  ate  aa  in-.piovcd 
Oompaafc  witb  a  T*l«k,oi,e  auactaed,  by  which  angles  can 
be  i;ilveirVrl|a  or  wlthort  tiwa««  of  the  neeO.'p,  with  por- 
foft  accura%— iitso  a  lisilraad  Oooiomeier,  with- two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  l-eviilmg  inairume.ii,  with  a  Gnnioitieier 
aUacbed,  particularly  adapted  in  Railroad  r,ui poses 
Wli.  J.  yoUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9Docli  El.,  Philadelphia. 
The  foiiowing'rWommeiidaiiont  are  rcspectfttK/  stib 
mttt'd  10  Rngiaeert,  Surveyors, and  oiticrs  ir.terc-ied. 

ba.timore,  183-3, 

.  .  t         

Railroad,  1  elieeriully  lurnish  thee  the  followiur  inler- 
madoa.  The  wiiol«  number  of  Level*  dcw  in  posseasion 
ol  tlie  dcpartneat  of  construction  of  thy  laakc  iq  seven 
TTie  whole  nuSber  ofthe  '- Improved  0«nfpass>>  isei.''ht 
Tli««e  are  all  exclukivi^  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol'ilie 
Eoitlneer  and  Graduation  Dep&rtrceni. 

llodi  Levels  vnd  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair.  They 
have  In  farineedsd  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  wt)Kh  all  inttriMaeats  of tho  kir.d  are  Habit, 

I  h»v.-  fouad  that  thy  paaerna  for  ihe  levels  and  com 
pasi,eshaT«  liceii  preferred  by  my  assisiants  generally,  10 
any  oiheM  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compa.'tc  is  superior 
tn  aiqrnflicrdrscripiioD  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri.ed  in  laving  ilie  rails  on  ihij  Road. 

This  in;;uouienl,  more  ifcentiy  improved  wilh  arerer 
siiij  telesrope,   in   place  of  the   vane  .siftj,ts,  leaves  il.e 
cagineer  bcaicely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
crtaTcnieiicaol  the  Compass,    it  ia  indeed  the  iiiort  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateial  aneleo  of  any  dmple  and  cheap 
iili<U4)mcnt  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  rannol  but  believe 
il  WiM  lie  prelerred  10  all  olhei .-  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails  -and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  b.".;.:."hi^!y 
appreciated  lor  cobiiiio.'i  biirveyuig. 
Res|K'Cll'uHy  thv  friend, 
JA.MES  P.  STAEl.ER,  Snp«tt>f  ron^jtrucUon 
ol  Baltinioru  .':nd  (Jliio  H.'iilroad. 
riiil.idelphia,  February,  laM. 
Havins  for  the  last  two  yaais  made  cniiHtiiiu  ■•■■o 
Mr.  Youog's'' I'ateni Improve!  Compais,"  1  i-aii  safely 
^ay  I  Lielieve  lllo  be  much  superior  to  any  olliar  insii  umeiil 
of'iiie  kind,  miw  in  use,  and  as  (uch  iiiobt cheerfully  ic- 
QMimeilAii  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
^^      *  ,  E.  II.  GILL,  Civil  Eiijinter. 

^1^    Germantown.-Fcbruaiy,  IS3.1. 
F<\ra  vear  past  Ihare  u(>t:iJ  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  v   an?,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  l.us  conibuied 
ihe  pTjptni-.Kof  a  Theodolite  ajlh  the  common  Level. 
Icun^iier  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
'  I  Railroads,  anil  can  rccomnienJ  ihitm  lu  the 
'  iln£liu:ers  at  preferable  10  any  others  lor  tliac 

Hi;^RV  R. CAMPBELL,  Ens.Philail. 

Oerwanl.  and  K^rrist-  fi«ik|ni# 
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4iAii««Att  Locks. — We  publfldl  UMlav 
fnother  communication  from  "  M,"  mp% 
this  novel,  and  yet  very  important,  subjecf. 
It  does  not  y«t  seem  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  engineers.  They  will  not,  we  hope,  le^ 
it  pas8  without  a  word  of  comment. 


New  Motive  Power  for  Railroads,  is 
the  title  of  an  article  published  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  from  the  Kichmond  (Va.) 
Compiler.  It  is  a  suggestion  well  worthy 
of  attention,  which  it  will  doubtless  receive 
in  these  days  of  experiments. 

Blomboro  and  Painted  PobtR^^ilroad. 
— In  our  columns  to-day  will  be  found  the 
notice  from  the  Commissioners,  for  opening 
the  books  for  subscription  to  the  Stock  of 
the  above  Railroad.  With  its  characteristic 
liberality,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
guaranteed  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  (or  20 
years,  on  the  Stock  of  this  work ;  and  from 
the  information  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Engineer,  Richard  C.  Tavlor,  Esq.,  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  the  dividend  will  be 
much  greater,  as  the  vicinity  of  Blossburg 
abounds  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bi. 
luininous  coal,  equal  to  the  best  Liverpool, 
and  the  route  for  the  road  is  uncommonly 
Jeasible,  running  the  entire  distance  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Tioga  or  Chemung  river. 
Coiisidenng  the  unbounded  market  for  tliis 
coal,  and  the  outlet  for  an  immense  qum- 
tity  of  lumber,  we  thinic  the  Legislature  of 
«.?"i.l^  rj*"'*  9o«W  v^ry  safely  say  that  the 
Stockholders  should  received  perct.int«re»U 


New  JensET  Railroad  and  Transportation 
CoMPANf. — The  JUlowing  ^cntleuien  have  been 
unanimously  elected  Rireclors  of  the  New  Jersey 


;  en- 


Railroad  and  Tiansportatii^n  Comp my  for 
suing  year :  '.- 

Jolui  S.  Darcy,  Ashbel  W.  Corey, 

Williiun  W.  W'oolsey,    Uoorge  P  Mollesoii, 

Thonias  Salter  Geor:^  L.  Schuyler, 

Elilm  Towusend,  John  P.  Jackson. 

Anthony  Dey, 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  wore  unsnimou-ly  made  : 

Gen.  John  S.  Darcy,  President. 

Ehhu  Towiisend,  Treasurer.        ■  ..  :  .i.'; 

John  P.*  Jackson,  SccreUiry. 

William  Pennington,  Attorney  and  Counsellor. 

A.  W.  Corey,  Es^having  declined  the  situuiii^u 

of  Sup«riiuendeut,   in    cou.seqoence   of  iti    lic<\Uh, 

Gieorge  L.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  was  unaiiiuiously  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Corey  as  SuperiiUendMil. — 
(Newark  Daily  Adv.]  ~ 

ClfKSAPKAKE  fc.  Oh«0    CtJiJU.    CONPAXT. — ^^R 

baves^iVtceived  the  seventh  anauai  report  of  the 
Directors  oCthi^lCompany,  wliicli  was  made  to  Uie 
Stockholders  by  the  President,  Georag  C.  Wash- 
ington, on  Monday  last.  It  is  a  weR  written  pa- 
per, and  presents  llie  affairs  of  the  company  clear- 
ly and  succinctly. 

We  gather  from  it  that  a  continuous  canal  is  now 
opened  for  navigation  1 10  miles  from  the  basin,  in 
Washingion,  to  8  miles  above  Williarasport. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  canal,  including  all  expen- 
ses, is  estimated  al^$4,aU0,590. 

The  canal  from  Georg^itown  to  Little  Falls  is80 
feet  wi<fc  at  the  water  line,  and  7  feet  deep  ;  and 
to  Harper's  F'erry  averages  full  60  feet  in  width 
and  6  in  depth ;  from  that  point  to  eight  miles 
above  Williampoit  it  is  reduced  to  fifty  in  wiU^ 
and  6  in  depth,  and  will  retain  tl«e  same  propdik 
tions  to  Cumberland. 

There  are  no  obstructions  on  tlie  canal  to  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  steamboats  ;  the  only  penna- 
nent  bridges  being  at  an  elevation  of  17  feet  above 
the  water  line. 

There  are  52  \ocks ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  ca- 
nal so  far  as  completed  is  353  feet. 

There  are  5  aqueducts,  all  constructed  of  solid 
masonry;  and  136culverls. 

The  can:\l  is  fed  by  five  dams.  They  are  con- 
structed on  the  most  aji^roved  plans,  of  the  be^  ma- 
terials, and  glre  promise  of  great  strength  and  du- 
rability. 

Engineers  are  now  locating  the  line  of  the  canal 
to  Cuinberl»nd. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  teil  llie 
practic;ibili:y  of  navigating  the  canal  with  steam- 
boats. As  yet  nodiing  definite  has  been  ascertahi- 
ed,  but  the  Directors  do  not  despair  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

The  revenue  of  the  canal  is  improving,  and  its 
early  completion  to  Cumberland,  and  consequent 
advantages  to  the  stockholders  and  the  state,  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  momentous  interest.— 
[Ball,  Chronicle.J 

-■-,■■♦•        .■'-':-. 

•  ^   .         '     -■'.  '       ■^  ■  -  »-  -  - 


The  following  statement,  relative  to  tiie 
South-Carolina  Canal  an^  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  been  furnished  us,  which  we 
cheerfully  lay  before  our  readlrs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Soutli-^'arolina  Qanal  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany held  at  their  office,  7th  of  April,  1835— 
John  Raveuel,  President,  in  the  chair — . 

The  following  Rei)ort  from  the  Comnll- 
tee  on  Accounts  was  read  : 

Agreeably  with  a  resolution  of  the  Bwrd 
passed  on  20tli  March  last,  requesting  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  to  report  upon  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  and  lo 
suggest  such  means  as  they  may  deem  pro- 
per to  meet  the  same,  and  other  occes«nry 
expenditures  on  road  and  machinrry,  th«« 
following  IS  submitted  to  your  constdrjrn- 

Bj^he  aceompanyiog  sratemeflt  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  made  up  to  the  L«ct 
instant,  the  debts  (exclusive  of  the  Loan  of 
$100,000  from  the  State  sad  interest  due 
thereon  to  3d  March,  1835),  amount  to 

*2I6,fi39  €1 

It  is  also  liable  for  the  follow- 
ing  work  undercontract  and  now  ,^v 
progressing,  to  wit 


ri 


1'  » 


31,800  00 
11,500  00 


For  6  locomotives  under  con- 
struction in  Liverpool,  by  R. 
Stephenson  &  Son,  delivered 
on  the  road,         -        .         - 

Do.  2  do.  do.  by  Enson  & 
Dotterer,  Charleston, 

Do.  8  leaders  da.  at  the  deposi- 
tory (a  portion  of  materials 
being  already  provided), 

l)o.  150  burthen  can  do.  do.  - 

Do.  duplicates  ordered  from  En 
gland,  ... 

Do.  blacksmith  shop,  house  for 
engines  and    cars,   and  addi 
tional  tracks,  at  Hamburg, 

Do.  buildings  at  Aiken  for  en' 
gines,  .... 

Do.  turnsout  to  be  constructed. 

Do.  fences,  and  alterations  to 
depositories, 

Making  a  total  of  -  -  $-298,773  67 
The  contractors  of  the  grejiter  part  of  the 
above  enumerated  machinery  being  bound 
to  deliver,  under  penalty,  your  Committee 
believe  that  on  the  15th  October  next  the 
available  power  and  means  for  businvs.^ 
will  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  23  locomotiTn, 
400  burtheu  cars,  21  passa^  (\o.,  7  baggage 


C 
.  I 


1,600  00 
31,000  OU 

1.940  00   ^ 

•A 

2,000  00 

1 

900  00 
1,000  00 

• 

500  00            '^ 

3$4 


AmgaKHmM  itJi«M»OJl»  jH^BtlWlH^ 


rovjsion  is  ostimaied  at     _        „ 
t  trains  ot"  \-2  to  14  caH«««^I 


Isenfer  traia,  daily,  iVom  each 
end  of  tlsline,  ieavin|| 


■» 


do.     Tlii* 
lo  three 
and  one  _ 

5  roswrt^tv^ities 
and  willclikbU'  the  Coa)l>any  to  tratts|)ort, 
annually,  lild^OODbaiti^^^'  <:ont«u  4»wn  :it 
$1  per  Mie,  tt»4  9»,<«tt  um*  uf  faicigiit  up 
at  $10  |ier  %ms;  wfiieli  wavid  atMsunt  to 
$.'iS3,4idO — jw«MLg«>  attd  BMiii  tttooeynot  ia- 
xluded. 

.^  But  iiff  t4t«  cq^ackv <mg  ld»ove  cakMlated) 
will  j)robabl.y  eicoeed  ih«*  business  tffreriii<j, 
the  MllowM^g  ifi  s«bn»ttte«l  «s  •«  estimflte, 
below  whicti  we  %rrt4  «s3tfaH  for  tlte  y««r 
to  eomtiieace  tlw  Idih  uT  OcloW'i-  «ext,  to 
wit : 
60,000  bales  of  Cotton,  at  7.'»  cts. 

per  bale,     -  -    .     -     $«5^»eO  «• 

H,000  tous  ol  i'eeigUt  up,  jit  f  lU 

per  to*,       -  W    .    -.    120,0W)  nW 

Pas.'fli^afKaan',      ^   '     -iS   ^;«  Iin<©i0fl« 


^       Mak«»«:  ri***  fMHib»ble  teia.! 

Te«v<j»ts,       -         -        .  (|^75;dUit  <M< 
^     Pirt**!    wfM<'fa  dtHluot   ike  ful- 

lowMMC  ettftiSMies  :  v   .... 

Fof  ourreat  expenses 
iipoa  the  business 
oftteroad.        -  l|  130,000  00    "" 
Do.  ewbMktMf^i.         ift^MUO  MM 
Do.  Bewmaihiwfy,     KO.^Ort  (H) 

.173,000  00 


ncH 
-    ¥H>0,0(H)  00 
la  coiitiriiiajiun  6f 


^^  Leaving:  a  balance  of 

JMToBtS, 

if  ihc  aeks  wefe  poid 

the  aboye  estiitiale,  we  be^  to  bring  to  yoUr 
view,  thac  ior  the  year  tvhieli  ended  on  ihe 
1st  ihstaat,  ihe  receipts  were  $18y,f»74  W — 
rhe  work  havinj;  been  done  by  aH  average 
force  not  exceedi*»?  7  locottiotives  atid  ^^'^ 
burthen  ears,  uWdef  numerous  disadvan- 
tajfes.  Net withstaudins?  our  liability  tobe 
Hii9l<>d  and  the  frequent  disappointine&ts  at- 
te«4a«t  upon  caleuiations  of  this  kind,  in 
the  view  of  your  Committee,  an  etjuipmetit 
sd  fuU  in  luaehinet y  and  other  meai^$.uas 
wiU  be  ready  by  the  15t-h  October,  ahfl  Ae 
daily  iraprov«nent  of  the  road  by  the  pro- 
irfedsof  the  work  of  embankment,  auiVori^.e 
the  belief  l)uit  H*  sliaH  then  be  prepared 
i<M  every  ^robaWc  exisffency.  And  ihat  the 
capacity,  usefulttess,  and  value  of  the  roeui, 
are  about  to  be  fuily  and4)ermaBenrly  estab- 
lished. Witli  sttcU  proiipects,  it  is  doetti^ 
the  true  int«Mrest  of  l4»e  StoctfcofcifeTB  <•  pdy  [ 
the  debts  of  ilrc  Co«i4*aiiy — lo  wtieVe  it  w  1 


the  num€rous.4isadvaulafes  (^dstly  linMI- 
Aii^  •fr««gen»ents — ahd,  witbwit  Ji^Wy,  to 
place  it  in  a  «iiuatiMi  wbicb  wi!l  cutninand 


pitblic  «a»&4eDce,  alul  ^iveio  ihe  slock  -its 
true  value.  To  do  tkis,  tpio  mades  Juave 
l)een  suJrije?ted.  The  first  is  the  consolida- 
tien  of  tbe  debts  b^  tke  i&sue  of  Ixjnds,  r«- 
iiUeflMkble  «t  eight,  niac,  aad  ten  years,  nal 
bearinf^  interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent. 
|»er  »a«(HU,  payable  quarterly. 

The  secoard  is,  tbe  iucr^aseof  ^Ute  ci^iit«l 
<;tock  by  the  »a(e  of  aOO<9^apes  at  Ji4«K)»er 
hMm«>  «&  the  i'tMavfinq  lef-ais,  K>  wit  :  fiJO 
payable  at  tiflbe  «f  s«»b«criptAOf),  16  d«.  «n 
tkt  tKWh  .luly,  10  do.  on  the  i^Oth  October, 
aMd  IB  4o.  inantMy  »fferward«,  waiJ  ifige 
whole  be  paid.  The  «aid  6l»»res  ♦•  be  e»»- 
nded 'fo  any  divideiid  that  sb»ll  be  inade 
ftCkNT  J4i4y  «ext :  provided  they  shall  bave 
bnen  pQJrf  tt|i  in  full  on  or  before  tlte  9^h  of 
9cCol>ei>-llM  St«rdvito4der«i,  w1k.mi  tbe  booliS 
liktM  %e  «pen«d,  f  Ikave  t^  ^rei^eceiice  ier 
tWDiiaiys  dnly.  4f  inow  «ti>c4c  be  then  aub. 
•v^bpd  tkmi  tiinee  t4iou8ftit4  shan<«,  iLe 
vtbflie  <4aU  be  riivJ4l«d  amoa^  the  »«bHcri- 
tMHfr  Stockbokfers.  pro  rata,  4ls  to  the  nuui- 


'I'o  the  Hrst,  or  the  issue  of  bond^  it  te 
tnkjectad,  That  it  will  not  improve  our  situ- 
ation, .iut^^JMich  as  we  shall  still  be  in  debt, 
iWkd  tt&te*  IK<U  tbc  disadvantages  of  being 
so:  ior  coHi|»gtties,  like  ttidividiMit>,  aie 
uustrui^tai  ■ot  c»u4ldoci  in,  as  Aief  avfxmA^- 
9ivo4  i»  be  in^ebtid  or  otkerMvi^.  Nor 
vodU  ft  W  £ur  I'M  a  rgue  fmm  line  oompara- 
li?e<ly  l'ej(r  insiatti;f.>  o(  ibose  wbo  have 
^Mutd  adrsAtag^  m  being  iu  4ebt,  as  they 
ore  «KceptMiic  tu  the  general  rate.  If  the 
pvlilic  mind  could  always  know  tin-  real 
eiuia^ion  of  a  comf»aay,  its  laeaui  and  pros- 
^eet«,  as  well  as  its  4eble,  the  dock  would 
ttot  be  liable  lo  ttadtie  dqM«««iou,  and  tbe 
interests  <rf  tbe  St<*kboldeis  wuuld  not  suf- 
fer ;  but  the  fact  is  generally  otherwise,  and 
wiicb  the  idea  of  d«bt  is  a<,s«rialed  ti*e4iis- 
a4v:utt:i||Bt)  <liat  eommoaly  attend  it.  la 
the  case  Tinder  comiiderntfon,  tbe  debts  of 
}ke  Conpanyare  bdievci  i»  wr)rk  4ir«t-t 
il^ury  »«  **ve  8toc4{fc*l4er«i)y  alfoetinf[  pub- 
lie  ijonfidence  aad  <K>ns«^ue«tl  y  tbe  value 
of  t4e  block. 

'ind.  Tbat  tbe  interest  to  be  pxt4  will 
than  be  taloea  a«  it  now  is,  fraift  tbe  npcei^^s 
:^ibe  road,  asd  tA'  course  will  coaiittUt>  to 
diminish,  as  it  now  does,  the  dividends. 
^Vhile  Stockholders  woui4  be  ])ayitag  a 
lugber  rale  of  interest  o«  iTie  bonds,  than 
luany  of  tliem  receive  fr^wn  their  cn|Mtal 
otherwise  invested,  not  only  translerria^ 
the  advaiUai^es  (if  a  good  mwBUuent  to 
those  wbo  may  le«4  upon  said  bonds,  but 
.perinitting  ibt'tt  property  to  remaia  under 
the  depression  believed  now  to  result  from 
its  heiDa  encumbered  witb  debt. 

.'ird.  Tbe  improbability  of  obtaining  here, 
or  elsewhere,  thie  amount  Hecessary  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose  at  tbe  )Mropoi>ed  rate 
of  interest. 

Tb*  <iecond  {>rop»sit4on,  viz. tbe  increase 
of  the  capital  stock,  appears  in  all  respects 
advisable.  If  our  estimate  oi'  receipts  be 
fair,  and  we  Iwlieve  it  fu^^y  to  be  st),  tbey 
will  be  equiil  to  8^  per  cent,  annually  ou 
$1,200,000,  or  12,000  shares. 

The  pretteni  number  at'  sbar-es  is  9,000. 
Vtair  Commitlee,  tberelore,  recoinfnea^  tbe 
sate  of  .I^OfM)  shares  i>f  a<ltUtional  slock, 
whic4)  wilt  f  rodiKve  l|^MI),0«l#,  a^id  pay  tl«e 
exitsttitg  flW«  and  coutr*ct«  of  tbeCompatiy, 
as  previously  stated,  txt^rt  that  to  ibetState 
of  $100,000,  which  not  being  due  untfl  tbe 
7tii  A^uril,  J837,  a«d  Itewg  at  the  rat«  of  5 
pi-T  ceai.  |ier  aanun,  it  i«  dc^eiQed  inexpe- 
iiemi  49  imcMm  m  tke  i^tttffittmii  |»««vis4«a. 
John  Kavckiec.,  ^ 

Jhmv  HastAttT, 

Wifxiaw  D<i\'it>sQK 

Oa  m«t<(<Hi  of  Mr.  ^mIvd  ftobimseu,  d^o««d- 
«l  by  M«.  t)*l*(?rkiiis,  «csdvi^,  That  tbe 
Report  with  its  recoiimiendatioHS  be  adopt- 
ed, and  that  tbe  fkmrA  take  TTjeasores  to 
carry  tl»e  saMae  into  effect. 

Extract  I'rorn  the  minutes. 

Jmmt  T.  iioACJtT^N,  Secr^Aarjf. 

At  a  meetin*  trf  ibe  Direct  ioli  of  the 
South-Clirdina  Canal  and  Railroad  €otn- 
paay  held  »«  7th  .^rij,  18.15, 

4t«sulv«d,  Thiat  Lbe  hooks  be  openc'd  far 
ThpDe  l^boufiuxl  ^ar e«  of  aiUMboual  stock 
to  the  Stockholders  only  on  the  27tb  BAd 
^4i  of  A<^ri4,  anid  eboHkl  i4tey  nmt,  taike  up 
th»'  whole  on  those  days,  then  t*»e  books  to 
be  opened  to  lire  ptrblic  oa  the  f*ib  instant, 
for  suhsctriptions  on  the  terms  prescribed  in 
the  rocoBMnendatioos  of  the  Repert  adopted 
by  the  Stockholders. 

R^x tract  i'lum  tbe  tninutes. 

JoHK  T.  RtMsarsuN,  Secveimfy. 

The  800,000  dollars,  we  are  informed, 

have  been  subscribed.    Tb»-'  old  stock  is 

#  ■  -  '  .     • 


current  at  109,  and  the  new  scrip  at  106J  : 
showing,  conclusively,  that  those  who  have 
borne  the  heat  a4[i  -burvbeta  of  the  under- 
taking, and  wltoare,  it  is  lo  be  presumed, 
fauitliar  with  its  conditiua  aud  pixispects, 
havw  full  cott&ieace  in   tbe  success  of  tht> 


J 


VommiUet 
AccaiutlK. 


{¥<n  tbe  Amnicm  fiaHronl  hmtmi] 

Remarks  on  the  fiuhstiluiion  vf  ijoclsfor 

indmrd  Pimties. 

In  my  last  CAtnimiuioatian  on  thia  sub. 
jtjct,  i  stated  Aot  tlie  «K4rH  trost  of  con- 
strncting  the  lork.s  in  question  was  more 
tban  «:o<utierbttlaMC«d  by  advanta^N  not 
ytt  Kffumenited.  Oiia  «if  ftbe^e  in  found 
in  thti  circtimstnnce.tlint  Ihe  hwewiiotive 
jnaves  oonlin«aJly  «vil^  tik'  traici  !]iro«|gli. 
out  tite  whole  lonte.  Where  itjrlilied 
planrr*  art*  trtn^jfoytnl,  -the  dftft«er  u«il  4*4^ 
ficuUy  of  passing*  Uie  ebjfine  over  tbeiu 
arc  .so  great,  that  the  attemjit  m  raniv,  if 
ever,  made.  Tbe  conseipjcuctj  iM^tliatat 
eacli  plan«  tlie  locontotive,  wbicli  ptr^pnls 
a  Irain  of  cars,  must  be  exchanged  for 
another  previously  beated,  so  thtit  a  nwdi 
gretkt«r  ituruber  nui«tlic  keptinuBUietbate 
prepnration  i<)r  use  tb;m  lbou«h  lht!«;  ti*. 
oessity  for  change  did  uot  exist. 

But  tbe  {)rHicipa1  udvai>tagie  to  wbirb  ( 
alluded  as  oveibalaiK;iiig  Uie  PXtrii  ex- 
pense ol'  coii«4rttCii4ig  t^  locks  iti  ^at». 
lion,  is  the  dimimitimi  of  tbe  ex|>etise  tH' 
gfiading,  wbicb  would  resuit  -Crom  ibmr 
adoption.  Tbe  anttual  ex^eHditure  «f  a 
staliouury  engine  being  so  very  grtsbt,  CDd 
that  eicpenditure  being  nearly  tbe  sane, 
b«w«v«r  <i)c<w8idei-Abie  tlie  beigbt  t©  ♦w 
asoeuded,  it  becomes  a  «mltei  ol"  ^f^at 
moment  tluit  tbe  whole  e)evali«n  should 
lie  tusde  al  oae  point  so  an  to  require  htA 
o««  fltatiaimry  engtHe.  Hut  fiatum,  in 
Mfttkliiif  the  eniiii,  ev4«le«tJy  did  not 
fiMtion  its  «HrAboe  with  h  v^ewto  Ute  uwst 
ocotKMM^cal  aiul  «OMveoieut  couslrucliou 
<*i'  iucliued  ^laues.  Tbe  nsceut  ifom  bnv 
to  high  grounds  is  frequently  exiehded, 
either  gradually  or  by  miocessive  ^taitial 
alertia— I,  AcMif fa  a  diet— ct  «!'  miit^s. 
€mdfr  ifcwt  «if«MMta*o««,  i*^  ««««tt««l' 
d«^f»  miuMsmimmm  aMd  bigh  «Mdjauk<iwQiM» 
tbe  asccal  ic  xxutoeul  rated  into  u  abort 
^pAce,  atti^  in  tkmt  oveix^oaue  «i  oucte  by 
mcune  of  an  inclirted  j>lQue  and  statioitary 
power.  This  occasions  an  MaiKn5ie  cost, 
the  irneMb^  |»att  of  w4ftcli  miglit  kmcve  been 
avoided  <by  £he  iHcodiioks.  in  Uas  case. 
tb«re  wot^  iuivc  bne«  no  Aeceiiwty  ^1' 
«);vkiii|^  ibe  wbole  a«ceut  At  once.  It  is 
wbolly  iuuuatexitd  wbetber  tbe  locks  ne. 
ceasary  ior  ibis  jmu|»osc  4ive  ^cod  ooa- 
ttguous,  ii€  at  tbe  diflUMoe  <oC  Miies  &(MH 
oacdi  KMher.  W«  tean,  therclwre,  acouw- 
Mrtdtfrte  otM-  yvKuk  trnfCh  tNord  timady  lo 
Vhe  «ii!t«iiTtl  sarfat^  elf  the  ^^ronitd,  m4 
thus  each  iock  %vill  probaiWy  save  more 
ttiau  sufficient  to  detiruy  ijie  e.xjiense  cf 
kn  couatmiction.  - 1 

Tbe  r«o<MBineBdat4Aci6  of  ib«  looks  *b 
tifueetiou,  tlierei«c«,  are  :  tirai,  ««oihmII^  ia 
tbe  constructiui)  «('  tbe  roaid  by  ^bnutaMii' 
tug  tlve  expense  of  |rt%ding;  seoaiidly, 
ecojKuny  in  Tlie  openition  df  the  noad,  %y 
disjjeiiHing  witb  stalionary  engines,  by  «»• 
abliti^  the  satne  locooiotrse  to  coiatioue on 


^.i'.      s^.-  ' 
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throii<»h  ti)v;  enrrre  route,  and  a!so  tn  mo\'c  ]!  !4te  weiglit  trf'a  larg«  rfitp.     The  j>tdp<M- 


11  grefttei-  load,  siHce  tlw,>  lacittties  ol  r^s^«g 
perpen(li«tiiariy    are   reiwicretl    so    gi^at 
ihat  it  vvill»bo  pniciicai)te  to  hay  t1>o  rails 
more  nearly  iiorizontal   than   at  piosfrrtt. 
'riieseailvai»tagt>s  woiUdallbe  felt,  tliougli 
no  dirieioijce  were  «wde  in  tiie  direction 
of  the  iwite  iu  ocmseqwettc^  of  tiie  ada\). 
\m\  *A'  tliis  systefli,  un<l  woirfd  abuiMlamly 
i-ecominend  its  introduction.     B«t  these 
are  not  all.     'I^'c  dread  ol'  engineers  for 
every  jdight  clevaliou  iK'ijig  overcome  by 
djspeasing  *'Jth  tiie  ivecessity  oi'  ijicliacd 
plai«»s,  it  will  be  reailUy  perceived  titat 
Ute  route  of  a  railroad  may  bo  made  niAch 
HMre  direct  tUaw  at  presenil,  and  thu»  «ot 
ohIv  the  expense  ol*  constriretmg  mtmy 
mHes  cr(  road,  but  the  cost  and  linre  of 
transportation  over  it,  be  curtailed  ;  end, 
finally,  the  danger  to  whidi  life  and  pro- 
perty ai'e  exposed  in  passing  over  iijclwed 
planes  wiU  ite  almost  CBiire4y  atniihilaied. 
The   only   objection   of   Jiuy    validity 
wliieh  I    have  heard   urged   against  the 
locks  in  tjuestion  is,  thirt  tliey  have  nev«<' 
been  tried.     Thai  caution,  which  servies 
at;  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  vision- 
aiy  schemes  and  ur»subslaHtial  novelties, 
is  a  tnoHt  useful  quality ;  but  in  the  p4-c- 
»eti)t  case   we   seek  to  introduce  nothi*^ 
new,  but  only  the  appUc«tioH  of  known 
powers  and  principles  i«  u  <iew  method 
and  for  a  new  pui-})ose.     'Hie  pro|)t!rtics 
of  the  screw  and  the  powers  of  a  ste^m 
engine   are   both   well   tested  and  under- 
stood.     If,  by  meaws  of  the  former,  a  few 
n«;n  are  able  to   raise   the  largesa  aiiifs, 
call  any  one  doubt  that  the  amiue    pow«r, 
properly  appiiod,  wouW  raise  a  fcw   rail- 
road cars  of  one  half  the  weight?    krA  if 
human  streng^th  can  cflbct  this,  wiH  there 
f>e  any  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
steam  engine  in  producing  the   sainu  re- 
Kidt  ?     There  is  ho  I'oom  fur^^Mlbt ;  tkere 
is  no  po8sibilvty  of  «i  faihire.  ButtoiiNice 
:issurance  doubly  sure,  iot  «ts  enter  mto  a 
bi-ief  mathemutical  estifntHe.^i-  'Hie  pro- 
prietor  of  tlie  screw-dt)ck  in  this  city  h«» 
informed  me,  that  fifty  men  »re  sufttcicnt 
to   man  all  the  ^rews  at  ottce,  aiul  that 
they  will  eaf^ily  elevate  a  dt^  weighiiig 
two  huiulrv^d  \(n\s  «  heif  Itt  af  tV9  Sa^t  ih 
thie  Hpacc  of  thirty  iaiit«ites«    {%»«« tJnr  e«- 
gi^ies   e4n]d«»yed   «ii    the  LitBMfMMl   Bud 
Manchester  rati  way  am^'JWimfae  p»«>er. 
What  onrs.are  in  getM»at,  i  kitotiriMit-,i»«ts 
let  us  suf^posMt  llieni  to  be  of  20  horse 
power.     One  horse  is  generally  Te<5konetl 
pquivahMit  to  six  men.     Suppose  we  say 
five,  and  (he  power  of  our  engine  will  tlieii 
be  equivalent  to   that   of  llrt)   men  ;  biit 
when  o<ir  engine  is  said  to  be  of  20  horse 
power,  tiio  vekK-ity  of  that  jjower  i«  stij)- 
posed  to  be '20  nailes  per  hour — call  it  ttf- 
teeu — the  velocity  of  human  f>ower  (Joes 
not  exceed  2  miles  per  liour.     The  effect 
of  a  given  j*ower  is  proiMMtit)nal  to  its  ve-  | 
locity,  so  that  the  jmwer  of  KK)  men,  pro- 
vi«led  it  moves  at  (he  rate  of  15  miles  per 
hour,  is  the   same   as   that   of  750    men 
moving  oidy  two    miles   per  hour.     The 
effective,  power  ol  our  steam  engine  is, 
"therefore,  15  times  as  great  as  that  em- 
ployed in  raising  ships  on  the  screw-dock. 
But  the  weight  we  shall  wish    to  elevate 
will  never  exceed  100  tpus,  or  one  half 


lion  between  our  |)owc4-  and  weight  is, 
tlrerefore,  30  times  as  gi'eat  as  in  the  case 
of  tiie  scr6w.dock.  4f,  therefore,  in  the  lat- 
ter  case,  they  can  raise  their  weight  It) 
letjt  in  yo  minutes,  wc  shall  l>e  ^ble  to 
raise  ours  the  same  height  in  1  minute, 
or  'Sti  fcet  in  3  minutes.  M. 


[Froni  llie  ttickniorKl  t'ompiler.] 
New  Moving  Pows«. — The  article  bo- 
lowfrom  Mr.  James  Jferron,cnil  engineer, 
I  upon  the  sultject  of  a  netc  'propelling  power 
!  upon  railroads,  is  one  which  deserve^,  and 
j  will  unqoestionably  receive,  the  calm  and 
I  dispassionate  consideration,  not  only  of  sci- 

I  eutific  men,  butol'  all  who  feci  an   interest 
'  in  the  advancement  of  science.   The  friends 

of  Internal  Improvement  should  give  it 
their  most  patient  attention.  Its  ncvchy 
may  startle  them,  but  what  ;i;reat  sug^^ps- 
tion  in  any  a^e  did  not  at  first  excitetlpubt 
of  its  feasibility?  Witness  the  fate  of  Ful- 
ton and  Oliver  Evans.  Tliey  were  deemed 
Ij  insane  and  visionary  in  their  day,  but  ihey 
,'  are  now  ranked  amongst  the  wisest  men  of 

II  our  touutry,  and  the  sigh  of  regret  often  es- 
|l  capes  at   the  ingratitude  and    dullness  of 

their  countrymen. 

Mr.  Herron  may  expect  to  combat  with 
incredulity,  ignorance,  and  jrersonal  rival- 
r\' ;  but  still  he  will  fiteS  intelligent  men 
disposed  To  consider  wiih  an  impartial  dis- 
position the  merits  of  his  scheme.  Wc 
preiond  to  but  little  science,  but  wectm'li^ss 
we  are  struck  with  tlie  feasibility  of  liis 
plan.  We  think  it  deserves  cxami«ation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  an  engineer, 
high  iu  the  estimation  of  the  public,  not  only 
gives  Mr.  Hcrron's  views  a  lair  and  liberal 
consideration,  but  seems  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  principles  upon  ^hich  they  are 
based. 

In  this  era  of  improvement,  every  man 
who  can  make  even  the  slightest  addition 
to  the  cause  of  science,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  fullest  exenion  of  his  faculties 
for  the  public  weal. 

Hydrodymumic  Raiiwtiy,  w  the  AjtplicatioH 
of  the  Pmoer  of  Aivars  tu  tb^  Rapid  and 
Cheup  Traiuportatiuu  of  Produce  and 
Merchandise. 

Uh«iS  long  been  with  me  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  water  used  in  llie  lockage  of 
cauats  was  not  in  maay  cases  an  injudi- 
cious aj)pJioation  of  a  valuable  {>ower,'as 
in  the  ca'se  of  a  caual  located  along  the 
raUev  ot'  i^  great  river  having  considerable 
fall  in  its  bed,  like  tJtat  of  the  river  James, 
which  has  13:22  leet  fall  from  Covington  to 
Hijlfi,  watel",  or  about  4.74  feet  per  mile, 
rendering  at  least  one  lock  necessary  for 
every  two  miles  iu  the  average. 

Oil  invegUgatiog  the  subject,  I  find  that 
tlie  water  power  of  the  river  is  of  itself 
equal  to  the  transportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  o4"  tonuage  tlnin  can  be  passed 
through  the  largest  canal,  and  this  too  with 
the  astonishing  ra()idity  peculiar  to  rail- 
roads. 

I  will  therefore  lay  before  you,  in  a:-  suc- 
cinct a  manner  as  possible,  this  tiew  though 
simple  dedticiioa  of  scietice. 

Tiie  locks  of  the  Chesa^ieake  and  Ohio 
Canal  are  100  feet  long,  15  wide,  and, 
say  we  take  one  of  the  most  approved 
lift,  8  feet,  the  "  prism  of  lift"  will  then 
contain  1  "2,000  cubic  feet  of  Avater,  v/hich 
will  weigh  750,000  ])ounds.  Every  time 
the  lock  is  emptied,  this  quantity  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  level. 
If  the  valves  are  opened  simultaneously,  I 
aim  iiifornied  that  the  lock  can  be  tilled  and 
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emptied  in  )itt^  nwre  tHacn  tiv« 
but  say  that  k  takes  ihrt-e.  Now,  i^%  wa- 
ter tt  |K)WeT,  ai>d  i{'  it  werv  «figA*ei  «« « 
properly  constructt^l  "  b»ea«t  w-heel,"  -et 
where  tiie  faU  -oi'  water  fis  gFet^t^H-,  to  « 
'*  pitchback,"  we  siMi*ld  hare  lisM'-^U'llHi d' 
it  avaiiaWe  to  avi  »ny  ma«^i««i(y  we  tMnk 
proper  m  motion.  Let  U  be  a|))il4«d  te  iw 
e*»d4ess  cli»*«  t>r  rope,  pa«»»«|^  «ver  «w*t«l4e 
rollers  along  tl*e  l+at;  u4  a  <rMlwAy,  iiAei  **■ 
manner  oi  lite  stationary  sy6t«M  wf  84(iMft 
engines,  we  shall  have  a  w«er -power  «Mi- 
way,  e»t*rely  free  froiii  the  obje*;-tit>«k  4k»i 
can  fairly  be  axgcA  to  ihe  svatioB*ry  npinwr. 
engines,  of  the  necessity  of  kee^Hag  ^f^i^ 
tire  and  steam,  fctc. 

When  the  «44KtoR^  «re  two  %ni  -a  *htfH' 
miles  a}>an,  oi>e  iweiMieth  of  ihe  .^xtwet, 
according  to  Tredgold,  wiH  he  tflcj»ended  •*• 
moving  the  chains  ;  bw  t  w+ll  -«lk<w  aHent^ 
of  the  power  to  (iiect  this  object  oa  «tw© 
I  mile  siatjioBs,  tin'  oliam  btMitg  ^forked  *bw 
'  iot  one  m  He. 

I      We  have  the«t  the  fowr-flWis  of  TBOtflflO 

i  pounds,  (the  one-fifth  being  *ost  •»  the  ^^^ 

I  plica^.ion  to  the  water  wlveels)  e<roftl,  ^M>,- 

I  000  pounds,  wliicli,  falling  8  feet   iu  tktec 

I  minutes,  i$   e^ual   to   181€  ))o«|]»4«  .'VMMrefl 

lialf  a  mile  ia  the  «ame  titnc  ;  ^-^tA  -is  «4 

the  rate  of   10  miies  an  hour.     DeducJ^il^ 

from  this  Ate  oMC-temh^  «s  »ha  t  ^^art  lost  it» 

moring  the  ch«iB«  lea\<e6  4«S7  po«nidfi.  A«^ 

as  10  pountisaweequaltoiiieti'ae^portaheti 

of  a    toH.    with    t'he   eo«Hnoties*    rail-way 

wagons,  it  ftiHows  that  the  ahore  power  -is 

equal  to  the  tfBnsportatWa   of  l«3.7  town 

owr  half  a  vulh  ol  the  road,  Mhile  a  boat 

woaM  he  passing  through  tire  4eck  of  the 

canal :  or  it  wifl  tra*sport  84.8  tons  ■•*tr  k 

mile  of  the  road  i«  the  same  time,  tHiich^s 

at  the  rate  o(f  twenty  nailes  an  howr  \ 

But  the  maxiaunn  rate  of  transpertauoti 
on  canals  is  2^  miles  an  honr,  att4  ««  the 
mass  moved  is  inversely  to  the  Velocity,  w« 
shall  at  this  rate  be  able  ♦«  tranafKH't  «M 
tons. 

The  water  used  w^hM  be  «<  the  ratfftfT 
66.<)  feet  per  second.  Jafnes  river,  ev«^  ^t 
C<ivin^tx>n,  in  a  dry  season,  ytehled  iWMty 
three  times  this  quantity,  its  «^p^a<k^  firwii 
the  Report*  of  Mr.  Cr*^,  vbo  measvIM 
Jackson's  river  and  Dnnlop'^s  creek  n  Au- 
gust a.id  September,  iSitK  Themetttt<<lr 
the  results  obtained  by  this  eimfineer  js 
177.<)  cubic  *eet  per  second,  T)r  }e,<K6)B  fc#t 
per  minnte ;  and  we  have  ihis  ^vnnMty 
with  7.11  feet  fall  per  mii^  thre  avcitigc 
down  to  Pnttonsbwrfs  h^ft/K  vaudkitifg 
which,  however,  the  veAwme  «f  wmNft  is 
mote  than  douM«d  ;  and  as  we  <lcBe«w4  ^ 
river,  allhou«?h  we  hnvelessfhll  |^  «aiW, 
we  haN-e  at  least  six  tnnes  tJ»e  ^atttity  dl 
water  to  compensate  for  it;  and  the  IWI  is 
stitl  about  .^1  fcel  per  mile. 

The  heavier  trade  being  deseefid^mf,  W48I 
add  to  the  effect  of  this  powet;  b«t  ^si^. 
garding  this  fav^jratde  eirc«m*;i«tioe,  e«ii|- 
ting  the  decimals  in  the  fall  per  mile,  niKi 
taking  the  minimnm  qutmtity,  we  Wre 
10,656  cuhic  teel  of  water,  e^val  iti  w«<ghc 
to  tiOtJ.OOO  ixnmds,  which,  if  permitted,  w»ll 
of  course  fall  the  7  feet  is  a  nttluT«,  a||  im 
thei-efore  equal  to  4,««-)2,OOe  (vounds  falkt^ 
one  foot.  Deducting  one-fifth  fot  in^g  )■ 
application,  leaves  .S,7^y,^*  petiiids.  N©w 
the  load  TTe  can  trfttisport  wtU  de|»<«i4  Wi 
the  velocity  at  which  we  wotrld  travel — iPi^'- 
that  it  shall  he  It*  miles  ao  lionr,  which  is 
880  feet  per  minnte. 

Dividing  3,729.«00  by  8P0,  lie  ^^«i<«t 
is  4,2.i8  pounds,  moving  with  the  ve^ooHy 
of  10  miles  an  hour' 

From  4,238  deduct  the  one-tenth  part.la^ 

*  5  Vgl.  Board  of  PubUc  W«k»,  page  ffS,   ' 
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that  lost  on  mile  stations,  in  moving  the 
chain,  or  rope  ;  and  dividing  the  remainder 
by  10  for  the  friction  per  ton  of  the  carriages, 
and  we  have  3S1.5  tons  transported  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  ! 

And  as  each  and  every  mile  furnishes  its 
own  moving  power,  it  follows  thai  it  is 
equivalent  to  keeping  this  quantity  in  mo- 
tion on  each  mile  throughout  the  line  at 
the  same  time.  And  as  the  distance  from 
Richmond  to  Covington  is  257^  miles,  this 
may  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
98,236  tons  ;  or  to  the  transit  and  delivery 
of  3,815  tons  hourly  *. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  amplitude 
of  this  moving  power,  to  an  extent  probably 
far  beyond  any  demand  we  shall- be  able  to 
make  on  it — which  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  general  reader  from  the  fact, 
that  but  17  hours  would  be  equal  to  the 
transportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  ton- 
nage than  passed  over  the  whole  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  a  year,  ending  30ih 
September,  1833 — it  now  remains  to  show 
that  it  can  be  employed  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 

The  expense  of  erecting  works  for  hydro- 
dynamic  transportation  wiH  depend  on  their 
scale,  or  magnitude,  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  permanent  character  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction;  also,  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  wc  would  employ  the  motive 
power.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever,  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  obtain 
it  so  cheaply,  and  in  such  excess,  as  to  ob- 
viate, to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pensive grading.  This  adaption  of  fixed 
power  to  an  undulating  surface,  of  any  de- 
gree of  slope,  renders  it  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  mountain  localities,  as  by  its  means 
we  can  cross  the  bends  of  the  river,  thus 
shortening  the  distance,  while  a  canal,  or 
even  an  ordinary  railroad  for  locomotives, 
should  be  conducted  round  them. 

Another  important  advantage  derived 
from  the  employment  of  this  cheap  power, 
is  that  we  can  substitute,  for  the  iron  rail,  a 
broad  granite  tramway,  similar  to  that  ex- 
tending from  London  to  the  West  India 
Docks  ;  which,  although  it  will  cost  mote 
per  mile  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  will 
nave  great  permanency  to  compensate  for 
tbis.  But  the  most  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  granite  tramway,  is, 
that  any  man  may  bring  his  own  farm- 
wagon,  and,  leaving  his  horses  behind  him, 
be  drawn  to  market  at  a  rate  of  10  or  20 
miles  an  hour,  which  would  be  in  less  time 
than  would  be  spent  in  passing  the  locks  of 
a  canal :  thus  freeing  the  work  entirely 
from  the  odious  charge  of  monopoly  brought 
against  railroads. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  it  will 
)te  necessary  to  suppose  the  works  adapted 
to  some  definite  amount  of  trade.  Say  that 
it  shall  be  to  the  delivery  of  100  tons  per 
hour,  or  to  the  transportation  of  50  tuns  at 
a  time,  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  -»• 

For  this  purpose  I  will  suppose  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  dam  at  every  four  miles ; 
and  that  they  may  be  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner  of  stone  masonry,  1  will  es- 
timate them  at  $10,000  «ach  ;  the  average 
width  of  the  river  up  to  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
699  feet;  above  the  Ridge,  it  will  only  be 
275  feet.  For  water  wheels  of  the  best  and 
most  durable  construction,  say  $3000. 

Thus  we  have  13,000,  which,  divided  by 
4  miles,  gives  $3250  per  mile,  as  the  cost 
of  the  moving  power. 

Estimate  of  the  expense. 
Motive  power,  or  proportional  cost  of 

dams  per  mile,  -  -  -  $3,250 
Ropes,  a  double  line  per  milcj     -  a^  1,800 

Rope  roUers, put  up,  -^m.  -_jt  ■  -«  i.  8^0 


"^A  broad  granite,  or   marble   tram- 
way, double  track,  -        -        .        8,000 
Grading  and  bridging  per  mile,  say     2,000 

\       ..  $15,900 

Add  10  per  ct.  for  superintendence,      1,590 

V     :::'.,:         $i  7,490 

High  and  unfavorable  as  the  above  esti- 
mate IS,  yet  the  whole  cost  of  the  moving 
power,  including  dams,  water  wheels,  ropes, 
and  rollers,  will  be  much  less  per  mile  than 
such  locks  as  those  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  which  cost,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  $1500  the  foot  lift. 

I  have  estimated  for  ropes,  as  they  are  in 
more  general  use  than  chains;  and  the 
above  will  be  the  cost  of  the  newly  invent- 
ed rope,  saturated  with  India  rubber,  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose;  which  is  said  to 
increase  its  strength  as  well  as  its  dura- 
bility.     ' 

When  the  stations  or  water  wheels  are 
placed  4  miles  apart,  each  wheel  would 
have  to  work  2  miles  of  the  road  at  a  time ; 
but  did  the  trade  require  it,  double,  or  pro- 
bably treble  the  foregoing  tonnage  could  be 
delivered  by  erecting  an  additional  water 
wheel  at  each  station. 

The  following  is    the   estimate  of  the 
amount  of  power  to  work  the  4  mile  sta- 
tions,   which    those   conversant    with   the 
subject  will  perceive  to  be  very  ample. 
Friction    and    resistance  of  two 

miles  of  rope,        ...       600  lbs. 
Ordinary  friction  of  50  tons  of  car- 
riages and  goods,  10  lbs.         -        500   do. 
Allowance  for  occasional  gravity, 

at  20  lbs.  per  ton,  -        -      1000  do. 

Power  allowed  at  the  rate  of  ten 

miles  an  hour,      .        -        -     2100 

2100  pounds  moved  880  feel  in  a  minute, 
is  equal  to  1,848,000  pounds  moved  1  foot; 
which  is  equal  to  154,000  pounds  falling  12 
feel  in  the  same  time,  which  is,  also,  equal 
in  weight  to  2464  cubic  feet  of  water.  To 
which  add  one-fourth,  for  loss  in  applica-. 
tion,  and  we  have  3080  feet  per  minute,  or 
rather  more  than  51  feet  per  second. 

For  the  sake  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
probable  cost  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  sup- 
posed isolated  dams  to  be  used  at  regular 
distances,  but  the  engineer  will  of  course 
adapt  his  works  to  suit  particular  locali- 
ties, sometimes  preferring  a  continuous  ca- 
li^l,  substituting  water-wheels  in  place  of 
locks,  and  thus  discharging  the  water,  as  it 
is  used,  into  the  next  consecutive  reach  be- 
low. Or  where  great  length  of  level  oc- 
curs, the  wheels  may  be  made  to  discharge 
their  water  into  the  river,  to  be  again  taken 
out  of  the  next  dam. 

On  canals  alreadv  constructed,  where 
they  have  considerable  lockage^  and  plenty 
of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trackage 
may  be  effected  by  the  foregoing  means ; 
that  is,  by  erecting  a  water-wheel  along 
side  of  a  lock,  and  extending  a  chain  down 
the  margin  of  the  canal  on  the  one  side, 
which  would  be  returned  up  the  other. 

And  as  they  no  longer  need  the  tow-path, 
they  may  lay  a  light  rail  track,  on  which 
passenger  cars  may  be  drawn  by  the  same 
power  at  any  required  velocity. 

But  in  many  cases,  where  they  have  not  a 
superfluity  of  water,  they  had  better  substi- 
tute water  wheels  for  their  lock  gates,  wi- 
den their  tow-path,  and  lay  down  a  rail- 
way. 

Ill  conclusion,  I    invite  investigation  by 


*  Wood  and  iron  rail  tracks,  like  those  on  the  Pe- 
tersburg Railroad,  could  be  laid  in  a  double  track  for 
6000  dollars  a  mile.    They  would  last  much  ]oagn 

than  when  locflMPUvw  we  used.  ^^.  ^    .'  ,^^ 


men  of  science,  as  it  is  certainly  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  the  country,  now  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  internal 
improvement.  Jas.  Herron, 

Civil  Engineer. 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  26,  1835. 

American  Patents.  —  For  an  improvp- 
meut  in  Axles  and  Boxes  for  Railroad 
Cars;  Dexter  C.  Force,  and  Frederick 
Davis,  city  of  Baltimore,  November  U.  The 
Hxle  is  to  be  turned  and  made  true  in  the 
usual  way,  and  upon  it  is  to  be  placed  a  metal 
feru!e,  or  tube,  fitting  it  exactly.  The  wear 
from  running  is  to  be  between  the  ferule 
and  tlie  box  contained  in  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  so  that  no  wear  whatever  shall  take 
place  on  the  axle  itself.  The  material  of 
which  the  ferule,  or  tube,  is  to  be  made,  is 
not  particularized,  but  it  i^  said  that  it  may 
be  "  either  of  composition,  or  of  iron  made 
case-hardened."  There  is  no  claim,  but  it 
is  sufiiciently  plain  that  the  patent  is  taken 
for  the  using  of  the  ferule,  or  tube,  between 
the  axle  and  the  box. 

For  Thorough  Braces  for  Carriages  and 
Railroad  Cars ;  Frederick  Davis,  city  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  6.  These 
thorough  braces  are  to  be  made  of  wood  or 
of  iron,  although  the  latter  appears  to  be 
preferred ;  it  is  to  be  of  the  liiiid  called 
band  iron.  The  brace  is  to  extend 
along  under  the  lower  side  timbers  of  the 
carriage,  Uke  those  of  leather,  and  is  to 
have  one  or  two  hinge  joints  near  its  mid- 
dle, where  the  body  is  to  be  attached  to  it. 
To  strain,  or  take  up  the  brace,  there  may 
be  shackles  at  the  ends,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  jacks,  furnished  with  a 
tightening  screw  and  nut.  Sometimes  the 
brace  is  made  double  at  each  end,  a  piece, 
forming  a  strap,  being  attached  to  each 
jack ;  these  pieces,  and  the  ends  of  the 
braces,  have  rows  of  holes,  through  which 
bolts  may  pass,  and  by  shding  these  upon 
each  other,  the  bolts  may  be  passed  through 
different  holes,  and  the  length  of  the  brace 
be  thereby  regulated.  "  The  improvements 
to  i^lfioh  I  Hay  claim  as  original,  are  the 
forming  the  entire  brace  of  iron,  other 
metal,  or  wood,  in  the  peculiar  manner  I 
have  described,  so  jointed  and  attached  to 
the  body  as  that  it  may  be  free  to  act  on  it 
without  bbstruction,  when  jolted  or  put  in 
motion  by  the  roughness  of  the  road  ;  and 
also  the  application  of  it  to  all  descriptions 
of  carriages  or  railroad  cars,  where 
thorough  braces  are  required  ;  also  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw  and  the  fixtures  de- 
scribed to  carriages  where  body  loops  are 
used,  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  a  body  at 
pleasure,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  motion  to 
the  vehicle,  without  the  tise  of  the  leather 
braces  heretofore  employed." 

[From  the  Baltimore  tinier  lean.] 

The  Maryland  State  L.OAn  of  two  miliioas,  to 
bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  to  be  irredeem- 
able for  thirty-five  years,  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  J.  I.  Cohen,  .Ir.  and  Brothers,  of  this  city. 
The  money  is  lo  be  applied  to  the  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland. 

A  Loan  of  a  million  of  dollars,  to  bear  the  aaiiac 
interest  and  lo  run  for  the  same  period,  is  also  re- 
quired by  ihe  Stale  for  the  completion  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  to  York.  Offers  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  at  Annapolis  until  July  15. 

On  the  subject  of  the  two  millions  Loan,  we  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Annapolis  Republi- 
can of  Saturday. 

The  Maryland  Slate  Loan,  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  we  have  had  some  of  tlie  large 
dealers  in  stock  in  competition,  such  as  Messrs. 
Biddlc,  Chauncey,  Moss,  Cohens,  &c.  was  finally 
taken  yesterday  by  the  Messrs.  Cohens,  of  Balti- 
iQore,  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  limit. — The 
terms  will  depend  upon  whether  Bends  or  Certifi- 
cates be  issued,  which  the  Treasurer  reserves  the 
right  w  decide. 
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iFrom  the  Londwi  Mechanics*  Magsrine.] 
Improvement    in  the  Fire    Bars  of  Loco, 
motive  Engines.  \}       >«•», 

g,u The  Rev.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his'evi. 

Hence  eiven  before  the  Select  Committee, 
savs  "  that  he  has  witnessed  a  new  set  of 
arate  bars  melted  in  a  single  trip  between 
Manchestfr  and  Liverpool."  From  this  I 
conclude  that  the  fire  bars  of  locomotive 
engines  are  generally  red  hot;  and  suppos- 
ine  this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  red  hot  bars  may  be  rendered  of 
use  to  the  engine — first,  by  increasing  the 
energy  of  the  fire,  should  the  steam  flftg  on 
the  ascent  of  long  hills,  or  in  going  over 
heavy  roads;  and,  second,  by  producing  a 
brilliant  light,  when  locomotives  undertake 
night  journeys.  Both  these  objects  I  pro- 
pose  to  effect,  by  using  hollow  fire  bars,  and 
making  them  serve  as  so  many  small  oil- 
gas  retorts ;  or  at  other  times  permitting 
the  air  to  pass  through  them  to  the  furnace. 
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Suppose  the  front  bar  a,  and  back  bar  of 
the  grate  b,  hollow,  and  of  larger  dimen- 
sion* than  th<»  hollow  fire  fcars  •C'^fc*  all 
which  open  into  them,  except  the  two  cen- 
tre bars  d  d,  which  pass  through  both.  In 
the  front  bar  a,  just  opposite  each  fire  bar, 
are  entered  jet  points  /,  connected  with  a 
[^  small  forcing  pump,  with  which  the  attend- 
)  ant  may  alternsitely  inject  oil  into  the  bars 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre ;  which 
oil  being  converted  into  gas  will  pass  into 
the  bar  6,  from  each  end  of  which  a  pipe 
should  pass  upwards  to  the  side  or  front  of 
the  furnace,  as  the  form  of  the  boiler  may 
render  most  advisable.  Previously  to  in- 
jecting the  oil,  the  valves  e,  in  the  bar  a, 
should  be  screwed  down  to  prevent  the  air 
from  entering.  A  pipe  from  each  end  of  a 
should  be  carried  down,  and  then  to  the 
forepart  of  the  carriage,  and  end  in  a  fun- 
nel. 

To  supply  the  gas  for  lighting  the  car- 
riage, let  the  two  centre  bars,  after  passing 
through  the  back  bar  6,  be  united.  There 
may  be  placed  at  m  a  three-way  cock,  to  al- 
low the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  pipes 
^y  day,  when  the  jet  caps  are  unscrewed  ; 
and  a  communication  may  be  opened  by  the 
pipe  f>,  (which  should  pass  through  the  cold 
water  supply  tank,)  with  the  gas  holder,  du- 
rmg  the  night,  the  oil  to  be  injected  into  the 
bars,  d  d,  alternately  by  the  engine. 
1  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

__,  „    „  J.  R.  White. 

Wells,  Somerset,  Feb.  24, 1835. 

P.  S.— Has  not  Colonel  Macerone  given 
us  a  pretty  good  hint  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ur,  Lhyrch  effects  his  condensation  1  There 
mw«t  <je?twnly  be  gome  strong  rewmblwco 


between  Mr.  Hall's  mode  and  Dr.  Church's. 
Since  speakingof  one  leads  to  mentioning  the 
other,  why  not  place  Hall's  fascine  of  con- 
densing tube  horizontally,  and  supply  the 
place  of  water  with  an  air  draught  or  blast 
to  the  furnace,  thus  warming  the  air  and 
condensing  the  steam  ?  J.  R.  W. 

Railroad. — We  understand  that  the  lo- 
comotive  engine  performed  the  journey  yes- 
terday from  Boston  to  Lowell  in  one  hour 
and  seventeen  minutes.  The  engine  used 
on  this  occasion  is  an  imported  one,  of 
large  size,  intended  for  the  baggage  train, 
and  not  for  the  passenger  cars.  There  are 
some  half  dozen  engines  now  building  at 
the  machine  shop,  (some  nearly  done,) 
which  are  intended  t«>  do  the  thing  in  less 
than  one  hour  each  way.  - 

The  completion  of  this  magnificent  im- 
provement, (which,  for  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  construction,  is  not  surpassed,)  is 
a  matter  of  universal  congratulation.  The 
future  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  town 
are  placed  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  evil 
contingencies  as  any  thing  merely  human 
can  be.  We  can  now  fairly  claim  the  ad. 
vantagpous  distinction,  that  no  inland  town 
in  the  United  States,  (not  a  port  of  entry 
like  Cincinnati  or  Albany,)  is  in  possession 
of  so  many  local  advantages,  or  so  many  of 
the  materials  and  means  of  expansive 
growth,  and  progressive  advancement  in 
business,  wealth,  and  population,  as  the 
town  of  Lowell. — [Lowell  Courief.j 

Q,uosQUE  TANDEM  ? — To  what  lengths  shall  we 
go,  where  shall  we  stop — not  in  conspiracies,  but  in 
steamboat  unprovenients  ?  Heretofore  the  North 
River  boats,  which  perform  the  distance  of  150 
miles,  between  this  city  and  Albany,  in  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  have  been  considered  para^'ons. 
A  new  competitor  however,  tiie  Lexingtmi,  is  afloat 
which  does  some  ttoo  hundred  and  ten  milf.s  in  twelve 
lunirs  '.  We  take  the  annexed  account  of  tJii-y  fjoat, 
and  her  wonderful  performance,  from  the  Joumrf  of 
Commerce.      ?■  f'O"'   -,•:'.'  :'^.•^     '"'     ^" 

-4 

The  Lexington  made  her  pa>>sage  to  Providence 
in  twelve  liours  and  Iwenty-eighi  minutes,  after  de- 
ducting eight  minutes  for  stops,  and  her  passage 
back  from  Providence  to  opposite  tlie  Dry  Dock,  in 
tliis  city,  was  pertbmied  within  twelve  hours.  For 
a  part  of  tlie  way  her  speed  was  twenty  miles  an 
horn.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Pro\  idence 
is  called  two  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Lexington  is  in  several  respects 
novel,  and  as  she  acquires  her  superiority  from 
these  novelties,  they  will  be  interesting  to  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  building  of  vessels.  She  is 
208  feet  long,  has  22  feet  beam,  and  1 1  1-2  feet 
hold.  She  is  timbered  in  a  manner  to  give  the 
greitest  degree  of  strength,  and  is  put  together 
with  tlie  utmost  accuracy  and  niceness  of  work- 
manship. But  that  which  enables  her  to  endure, 
on  so  long  a  line,  tlie  immense  pressure  whidkhliir:^: 
upon  the  stem  and  stern  while  she  is  forced  through 
the  water  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  is  that  the  deck  is  an 
arch,  thus  bringing  the  pressure  against  the  ends  of 
the  timbers  and  planks,  instead  of  against  their 
sides.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  1 1  feet,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  water  wheels  24  feet,  and  the  revolu- 
tions 21  to  23  a  minute.  The  boiler  and  the  weight 
of  machinery,  as  far  as  possible,  is  placed  in  the 
hold.  Some  of  the  paissengers  breakfasted  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  morning.  The  Lexington  was  built 
by  Bishop  &  Simonson  under  the  direction  of  Capt 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  her  owner.  Her  construc- 
tion exhibits  great  knowledge  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  a  peculiarly  bold  and  independent  gen- 
ius. We  ought  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  her 
great  speed,  there  are  no  wood-piles  necessary  on 
deck,  and  the  expense  of  fuel  is  not  more  than  half 
so  great  as  in  an  ordinary  boat.  The  speed  with 
which  she  came  doin>  from  Providence  woujd  car- 
ry her  to  New  Orleans  in  four  day"t^    * 


[For  the  New  York  Ambrkam.] 
A  Hint  to  Captains  and  Enuineerm  of  Steam 
Boats. — Water  will  Ijoil  away  very  fast  at  a  sud- 
den change  of  the  weather,  and  more  so  just  before 
a  rain.  This  circumstance  may  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  tlie  Steamboat  boiler  bursting  so  frequent- 
ly. If  water  boils  away  fast,  steam  must  be  gene- 
rated fast, — the  boiler  also  will  loose  water  faster 
tlian  the  pump  is  able  to  supply  it,  and  the  de- 
creasing quantity  of  water  in  it,  being  acted  upon 
by  the  usual  heat,  may  produce  s^eam  too  fast 
for  the  strength  of  the  boiler  at  sucli  particular 
periods.  -;.        Vv  ^i  ,  " 

The  f^ct  that  water,  before  rain,  boils  away  inucli 
faster  than  usual,  almost  every  cook  and  housewife 
knows  jicrfectly  well,  and  as  it  docs  so  in  a  tea- 
kettle, it  must  do  the  same  in  a  steam  boiler,  and 
consequently  will  produce  at  such  times,  effects  not 
before  calculated  upon. 

The  thermometer  risers  and  falls  frequently, 
twenty  or  more  degrees  during  a  few  moments  ; 
at  such  a  time  it  is  prolxible  that  steam  is  made 
faster  than  usual,  and  precaution  should  be  used. 
In  England  where  the  changes  of  the  weather  are 
neitlier  so  grc;it  nor  sudden,  the  bursting  a(  the 
boiler  is  a  rare  occurrence.  R. 


New  and  Valuable  Discovert.— An  extensive 
Marble  Gluarry  has  just  been  discovered  in  this 
town,  which,  from  present  appearances,  bids  fair  to 
rival  tlie,richest  (iuarries  of  Italy.  Two  speci- 
mens have  been  shown  us,  the  one  in  a  rough  state, 
the  other  having  undergone  the  operations  of  the 
chisel.  Though  unable  to  declE««  its  pecidiar  spcJ 
cies,  yet  in  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  and  the  bril- 
liancy and  regularity  of  its  viuiegated  colors,  it  far 
exceeds  the  celebi-tted  Italian  black  and  gold  mar- 
ble. The  piece  now  Iieforc  us  combines  the  vari- 
ous colors  of  green,  black,  purjile,  flesh-color,  exhi- 
bited in  various  shades,  and  the  whole  interspersed 
witli  a  fair  white,  running  in  different  directions, 
like  the  traces  of  a  wafer  course  on  an  elegantly 
executed  painting.  A  specimen  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  gcntloman  of  this  place  who  has  work- 
ed many  years  iti  the  marble  business  ;  he  has  tri- 
ed it,  and  pronounces  it  far  superior  to  any  Euro- 
pean marble  he  ever  worked. — [North  River 
Times,  Ilaverstraw.J 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD, 
For  the  month  of  April,  IKW — kept  at  Avoylle  Ferry, 
Red  River,  Ixju.  (Ut.  3i°  10"  n..  Long.  91°  59"  w.) 
by  P.  (t.  Vooriiies.    [Communicated  for  the  Ame- 
rican Railroad  Journal.] 
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buratilioaK   atiA  hiipnivom^iitf."] 

SSABITRV  A»»  TOtrmj's    JM-PROVEP    PATENT 
BARK  VHl.1.. 

We  bar*  received,  from  Messrs.  Sea- 
bory  anrf  Yotmg  a  drawinj;  ami  coitcise 
(Wferijition  of  their  Bark  Mill,  to  which 
■we  referred  on  the  cover  of  the  A|tril 
nuivber.  'Fhey  furnished  us  with  draw- 
io«»  of  the  dirterent  parts,  two  only  of 
arhfch  we  have  had  engraved :  one,  a 
iitosa  section,  showing  the  interior  of  the 
Ktilt ;  aod  the  other  the  apparatus  for 
crackiog  the  bark  as  it  passes  in,  to  the 
miti. 

We  have  never  seen  one  of  them  in 
operation,  but  are  induced  to  believe  that 
:t  will  be  found  a  first  rate  machine,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
iji^Ded,  but  also,  if  rnjide  a  littFe  finer,  for 
^ndiiig  appfes,  and  for  bri;aking  corn 
on  the  cob  for  cattte,  or  preparatory  to 
;tSi  bciixij;  ground  into  meal. 

One  of  the  mills,  addressed  to  (Jibert  A: 
Son,  New. Haven,  was  some  time  since  left 
in  front  of  our  office,  and  has  .iltracted 
VPMcb  attention,  but  we  are  unable  to  an- 
»w^r  tlike  BUiuerous  questions  put  relative 
K>  its  coat,  dec.  and  would  suggest  to  the 
patc»t«es  th«  propriety  of  furnishing  the 
D«fi«sii(uy  iuformntiou. 


wammmm'mmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmgmmmmi^^mm 
jesting  UtUh  upwards  and  dowiiwarcLs, 
which  crack  tl»c  bark  as  it  passes  irvto 
the  mitt;  F  (t,  the  regulating  beam, 
which  is  operafod  upon  by  the  screws, 
H  i,  uikI  raises  or  lowers  the  revolving 
cone,  as  the  bark  requires  to  be  finer  or 
coarser. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  rcvohing  arms 
as  seen  in  Fv^.  1,  E  E,  attached  to  the 
upright  shaft  C,  which  passes  through 
the  mortice  O,  The  object  of  these  artas 
is  to  prepare  the  bark  for  the  mill. 

Tlje  tollowiiig  is  oae  of  the  rmraorotis 
favorable  letters  fruiu  ouc  who  has  used 
the  mill ;  and  of  Mr.  Williams,  we  cau 
speak  us  a  competetu  and  judicious  judge 
of  .its  UKjrils. — [Eu.  M.  M.)  v 

Messrs.  St  ijbury  &  Wuuig : 

(itxT^KMKX, — The  bark  mill  I  piur- 
chased  of  yoU;  I  have  had  iu  operation 
about  five  weeTss.  I  am  highly  pleased 
witK  it,  »iui  prefer  it  in  my  estabhshment 
to  any  one  1  have  ever  used.  As  an  ex- 
perimeivt,  I  have  ground  hnlf  a  cord  of 
bark  ill  twenty. eight  minutes,  (forty-five 
revolutions,)  and  giuiiud  it  well.  (  cjui 
clicerfully  vecomuiend  it  to  the  public,  as 
a  valuable  improvement.  Should  you 
consider  tlie  above  of  any  service  to  you 
to  prei^iCFit  to  the  public,  you  are  at  hberty 
to  piiblisii  it.  TnoMAS  Williams. 

^    Venion,  Nov.  30. 

To  find  the  Length  of  the  Sweep  and  Crutch 
for  a  Well — Ike  Depth  of  the  Well  t^incn. 
Ruir — The  Sfjuare  root  of  half  the  square 
of  the  deptli  of  the  well,  with  the  lieight  of 
the  curb  added,  is  equal  to  the  distance  from 
hack  side  of  curb  to  centre  of  pin  on  which 
the  8weep  liiuigs ;  and  tlio  square  root  of 
ksiU'  the  Hpnee  of  that  di^itancs,  with  lialf 
t)ir  width  of  the  eurb  aiKled,  is  equal  to  the 
•lislanrr  the  erulcli  shniiM  Itr  from  the  well, 
and  the  fi<'i({lit  of  curb  added  gives  the  height 
of  tijp  crutch  from  the  ground,  consequent- 
ly the  length  of  the  sweep  will  be  twice  the 
dislatu;e  from  the  curb  to  centre  of  pin,  less 
one  loot.  Rut  to  make  it  work  easy,  there 
sU'Mdd  be  an  allowance  of  aUtut  si.^  inchetf 
in  height,  and  in  the  ilistanee  from  the  well, 
that  is,  the  pin  0  inches  lower,  and  (i  uich- 
»>s  further  from  the  well,  which  will  give 
about  one  foot  more  on  upper  end  of  sweep, 
whii-U  allowance  in  iu  couscqiienee  of  the 
HPpT  eiul  of  the  sweep  being  smaller. 


W  Fig'  1  Mipresenls  a  cross  scctioti  of  the 
mill  when  in  position  fr)r  use.  \  B,  the 
fal ;  l>»  \\vf  U^ut  or  cone,  with  uunii>rous 
pfC^fCtions  on  it«  surface,  which  revr)lveb 
%ifeiua  tt)«  pe4 ;  C,  the  upright  hliaft  by 
which  the  mill  ia  put  in  ■wtfi'Mi ;  £  E,  re- 
volving arms  or  breakers,  with  teeth  pro. 


2=  ie 


y/her-  -r'2-^cb     -gf 
^h»^^^^-\^fb^ge 
Then,  26  c  =  «  h.     .f'^      ;, .  - 
F.xamfiicK — I  have  a  weH  'i\  G-rl  deep,  and 
the  ctn-h  around    it  .'$    feet  high,  ami  H  fret 
v<liKkre — re(|tiired  to  know  the  h-iigth  of  the 
sw«'ep,  Itt-ight  of  crutch  above  the  ground, 
and  bow  tkr  I  most  set  the  crutch  Srom  cen. 
tre  of  the  weH. 
21  -f  3  =  ^-24^  -^'2=17  feel,  distance  h  e 

from  curb  to  pin. 
v^l7-  -r  2  -f  1.5  =    13.526   feet,   distance 
firom  well,    i  ;j  ^  L  : '^  "    '■  ■  >  ; 

x/n^  H-  a+  3  =15.0e8  feet,  height  of  the 

crutch. 
And  17  X  2  —  1  =  33  feet,  length  of  sweep. 
Tken,  tks  WR.^  stated  above,  we  will  make 
an  allowance  of  si.\  inches,  or  0.5  of  a  foot, 
13.528  -f  .5  =  14.028  feet.    ] 
15.0^  —  .5  =  14.528  feet. 

S.  A. 


[From  tko  London  Mrchtmtrs'  Mngar.ifi*.! 
Easy  Method  of  Drilling  Holes  in  Ulass 
for  Philosophical  Instruments. 
SiK, — Having  discovered  what  1  con- 
sider  tu  be  a  uew  and  also  very  superior 
raetltod  ot  cutting  hales  in  plate  ghiss 
lor  electrical  and  other  machines,  a^td  al- 
so of  cutling  ghisses  for  optical  instru- 
ments, I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  same,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  others.  I  will  first  dc 
scribe  the  instntment  ncccssarj'  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  stiite  how 
it  is  to  he  uatul.  Make  of  thick  sheet  tin 
a  tube  3  or  4  inches  long,  the  diameter 
of  which,  measuring  from  ihc  outside 
edge,  must  be  snmewliat  .^tmallcr  than  that 
of  \\\(i  liolc  required.  Let  lbi«  lube  be 
canvcrticd  nUo  a  drill,  thus :    ""^  "  -* 


^ 


e-' 


A  is  the  lube  ;  B  the  head' of  the  drill, 
lunied  out  of  the  wood,  pajt  whereof 
goss  iiiHtuI  an  inch  into  the  (iibe  ;  (.'  m  u 
fueee  of  iron  wire  for  the  pivot.  The 
open  end  of  the  drill  should  have  a  few 
notches  made  in  it  with  a  file,  so  as  to 
admit  the  emery,  necessary  to  work  witli 
facihty. 

l>otor«iine  the  si/.c  oi'  the  hole  you 
want,  say  half  an  inch  ii^  diameter  ;  iheii 
cut  such  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  flat  wood, 
1)eing  not  lesa  than  2  inches  square,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.  Next,  mark  on  the 
plate  glass  the  situation  of  the  hole  want- 
ed ;  take  some  melted  beeswa.x,  with,  or 
without  rosin^  {\iid  fix  the  pieeo  of  wood 
ofi  the  glass,  having  the  liole  exactly 
orer  the  place  previousiy  marked  ;  place 
the  glass  on  somethiug  flat,  whereon 
some  baize  or  carpet  has  been  first  laid, 
to  prevent  the  glass  from  sliding  during 
the  proccM  ;  mix  plenty  of  grain  emery 
with  water,  and  put  it  into  the  opeii-  part 
of  the  drill  ^  now  place  the  drill  in  the 
ttole  of  ihfi  wood,  and  with  a  breast-plale 
and  dnll  bow,  about  2  feat  long,  commence 
drilling'  Vo«  wiu^rt  work  at  fij«t  vefy 
slowly  to  avoid  chipping  the  edge  of  the 
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j4ms,  and  jrfferwards  proceed  at  >irp««ker 
rnte,  jrfways  taking  ^^■•^r^  "ot  to  pr«8H  wn 
the  drrH  more  than  sumcient  to  k«cp  it 
steadirv  working,  Top  «tliefwi.se  tl^ere  will 
H«  ^reat  dnr»ger  o*'  breaking;  tke  gittss. 
When  th«  drill  i«  a^«ost  thrmig»»  tfve  gl««s 
(which  niav  b«  jwcerlaiiwd  In'  hwkiiig  ut 
the  otiitr  sitfo  of  it),  ytm  mmt  r.;mov« 
th«!  cnrp»?t  *"■  '*'"^''^'  «''^>^«  nHu«k;d  to,  t«i 
rAm-dte  the  danger  of  chippiuj;  il«c  etfWe 
of  the  h"!e,  Jtnd  then  proceed  very  slow. 
\v  mitil  *''«>  operation  is  quite  fiiiisiied. 
Ywi  ^'f  ^^^^  obtain  a  chjan  edgerf  efr- 
ctifar  hole,  with  a  corresponding  piece  of 
trtrnt,  and  thta  withmit  incnrrini|  the  Feast 
risk  of  breaking.  !n  this  way  a  piece  of 
phrte  glass,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
inav  be  cut  through  in  less  than  ten  mi- 

nates. 

f  have  adopted  this  mode  of  cutting 
holes  in  plate  glass  for  electrical  ma- 
chines, and  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be 
ahjo  apphed  to  the  cutting  of  ghsse-s  for 
optieaF  instruments.  Here,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  drill  must, 
to  allow  f«ir  friction,  be  a  trifle  larger  than 
tile  diamct«r  of  the  glasses  required;  for 
if  no  alNiwance  be  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  piece  of  glass  will  be  somewhat 
8i)iaMer  than  was  re(|uired. 

5l».  I  am,  &c.         F.  H- 

Bath,  Dee.  21>,  18:H. 
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On     the     ClIlluKK     OF       Mu.K-WfctD, 

(A«rlepKis  yvriiiea.) — >5aine  Umi  or  fi\e 
vtHur^  auice,  iu  h  coiiversniiuii  with  lifoi'ire 
M«nB«rs,  E.^q.  the  British  Con-iil  for 
iViaseachusetis,  on  tl>e  viuiouij  kuKlr?  of 
ediMe  vegetables,  cukivatod  in  our  gurdeii)^, 
he  observed  thai,  during  a  recent,  vfc^it  to 
OHMnda,  he  was  tnk)rnied  limk  tlie  jMmng 
bhaot;«  of  the  tuilk-ueod  were  used  as  a 
8ubdlituio  for  asparagus,  and  asked  me  i>  1 
biui  ever  heard  of  their  Vjeingr  cookett  in 
the  United  Ktateis.  I  tcplied,  iiml  i  jwr- 
fettly  recollccteil,  when  u  b«v(r,,  mv  mother 
»»ll6n  had  thent  pa.therw'l  iVoin  the  Held;*  and 
i«»d-<iiilej,  with  the  darHh?ho»i,  .shepiierds' 
opfoutir,  nettles,  and  other  founts,  which 
were  ctJlected  as  irree»w  ;  but  that  t  Iwd 
never  ^etai  the  ^ant  thus  useil  elsewhei'i*, 
ei  heiud  it  named  an  u  cukiwry  vec-elable  ^ 
hut  lh;%t  I  oerlaiidv  wcMild  iu«kkeaaexppri'- 
n>«nt  in  ittj  eiiltivat>oit,aitdai<  to  its  qiMhla.^, 
a«  an  nddiiieH)  to  our  garden  poi-iierbs. 

Having  fdlletted  the  seed  m  the  nmuinn, 
it  rras  aown  early  in  the  sprmg  in  fhrrHs, 
anH  cmeFed  an  i»>ch  deep.  'Vh^y  came  up 
fre^y  m  foinr  w  five  weeks,  and  wheti  the 
plftnta  \vere  two  ^'Wirs  old,  1  look  itr  a 
poptieti  ef  the  roots,  hM  pet  the>fi  out 
ahem  eight  inehca  ap«rt.  in  a  trertch  six 
niches  deep.  The  «rrmmd  Imd  been  rna- 
niued  and  thovwighlv  dug  over,  prertoii^- 
)y  Wt  fijrming  the  trench.  'ITie  following 
spring,  when  the  9h<*6ls  were  four  or  fire 
inches  high,  they  were  cut,  tied  up  in 
bmiehfes,  boiled  and  served  up  with  melted 
^wfWf,  hk»  aspftragua  ;  and  they  were  as 
tefiflttr,  arm  to  npy  taste  quite  as  dellcieti^ 
«  ^g«Wtbl«,res8»ibling  in  flnvw  theymmg^ 
«?t  an^  meet  dedicate  airmg  bei^Ba. 
-'*  A«  the  ^»w  19  very  hartly,  ^ncet^thgiy 


jnol+tic,  easily  cuUntHed,  tmd  ^Hch  a  valvm- 
ble  addition  lo  wn-  early" vegePaWfer<,  leettw- 
dor  a  bed  of  it  riearfy  as  dwii^le  as  ofic  of 
asparagus. 

No  bettetr  mode  of  cuhivation  ean  be 
adopted,  than  that  for  asparagus,  ao'  de- 
scribetl  by  Mr.  Chandler,  i«  Ins  inlere.<Mug, 
iastruetiv^?,  and  able  ailicle,  whwA  wppt^ar- 
ed  in  the  thirt>  r>«mber  ot  theHoftieuliurul 
Register, — except  the  roots  of  the  milk- 
weed ghouM  not  be  coveral  more  thati  fi^  c 
or  six  ir>ehe!<  deep. 

iVIr.  (Jhftndler  is  eniitletl  to  il>«  gratitude 
of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  vahiable  re- 
sult of  his  experiinentri ;  and  I  freely  do- 
clftrc  that  the  mode  he  adf>pted  and  Fecom- 
mends,  is  tlte  very  bc.<l  which  I  have  ever 
seen  publh?h«<l.  I  can  confirm  it,  by  h»v- 
ir>g  lolkiwed  a  similar  i>roccss,  bwt  by  no 
means  so  perfect  iw  all  itis  jxip.t9  as  llait 
which  he  has  so  aweecsarftdly  testaii.  As  a 
practical,  intelligent,  zeakxn*,  and  emer- 
prisn>g  tiller  of  the  oajgh,  j)e  has  bo  supe- 
rior in  this  J^tate ;  andTEe  comniendable 
gentlemen  who  have  estabhsbed  a  F?»nn 
School  on  Thoflos^^n's  IstemI,  ew»*tl  no« 
have  made  a  bolter  selection  m  a  stipcr- 
mtenilent  of  the  art  of  cultivRlkMi  i»  all  ita 
branches. 

Asclepiaa  {Swaikw-to9rt,)  i^  a  nutnerouu 
geiius  of  plants,  tlM»rw  behi!^  forty-rwo  a{)e- 
cies,  which  have  lieen  describetl  by  bota- 
nists, two  of  wbkrh  o»t>y  are  fowid  i«  Eiv 
rope,  but  three  in  kSwfth  A»n€*ica,  wliik 
there  are  eighteen  iiKh»e»K>«.s  tt>  tlie  Unitea 
t^tate*?,  and  tl»e  ©titers  are  divided  bet\v«ea 
the  West  IntJrerf  and  Afrita.  Many  of 
the  varieties  iife  cultivate*.!  as  onmriieiitaj 
pkmts  in  Eiigfem*!  and  France,  but  (he 
MImving  kHHie,  natives  of  ihia  eounny, 
»YP  ctMisnleied  th<T  mofcl  beautrfid,  w^SKlea 
l)ei>>g  mote  hardy  thf«n  tho^e  of  inore 
southern  climes;  stfll  i\mnf  of  the  ktttec 
are  eonside>e»f  wmtliy  k4  the  "recH-houie. 
-  I.  J^tfukatrt,  so  ctiled  by  JBirtlraHi,  ht 
Ms  strong  ami  agrerable  )iHh«k  seen*,  u 
fMJctdiar  to  tlte  i>attui»l  mewlows  of  SmKh 
«J«roliiia,  (ieorgm,  hikI  friwitki.  .It  h  a 
low  plant,  of  not  more  \\mn  five  of  six 
tnehc»  m  Iteight,  wrth  flowers  of  le^ivile 
••ree»>  cob)r,  iitehning  to  y»dk>w, 

2.  Venft^n,  has  lewves  elegantly  vh ne- 
gated with  wlme  aiwl  crhnson  venis,  and 
the  stems  ivnmrKilc  m  an  umM  f^  i>»Jo 
flesh-cokMcd  flower.-. 

3.  Puhh^a,  —  Watcr-^k-weetl,  —  haa 
nearly  erect  stejus,  lour  M  five  feet  high  ; 
umbels  very  small;  flowers  cruno«>n  pur- 
ple.    Grow 

4.  V(iiri^?ml»,  —  Varie?af«d.  ljta»Cri 
rotigli,  nmbek*  c«tu(titcl  and  eom*>  out  frwit 
tbo  side  of  the  t^tidk ;  flowers  e#  hu  her- 
baceo^Ms  wlor. 

5.  Ji^i»m,  —  While,  or  Ah»>9»«H«ive»l. 
Stalks  two  feet  high,  >"Td  «1  a  d»pk  tureen. 
Leaves  deep  green  abovi^  and  pale  bet«»»th, 
smooth  and  rather  stiff.  Fk>w*rs  green, 
with  white  nectancK. 

6.  Jncarnakt,  —  Flesih  -^okffed,  —  ha* 
several  upright  stalka  about  two  feet  high, 
at  the  top  of  which  are  produced  close 
umbels  of  purple  flowerc  Koenie  in 
August. 

7.  Utecu/Miftw. — Th»  atalk*  »w  d*clin- 
ing ,  haify,  a  foci  and  *  i**^^  ^^S^  j  i^vta 
nanww ;  urAbete  eompaet,  at  tb«  «s(mAity 


ow,  wel  l«n»i,  by  the  side 


of  the  brunches  ;  fl*5wei>;  a  br»gh«  eran^ 
cofor. 

8".  Vertki^lit.  St?fi&s  stawlw,  upMghl , 
umbels  at  the  osfremitjr  «rf  Ae  tilwws ; 
leaves  in  whorls  of  ftmr.  live,  a'R*i  j?fx  to- 
gether ;  flowers  siudl  and-  of  a  •reemali 
white  cofer.  FetuMl  ie  Koxbwrw«<*  Ded- 
ham  :  blooms  in  hsiiy. 

^.  Tvhensa^  —  Butterfl-y-wwd.  Hoot 
htrgc,  He<<hy,  branchin«r,  ^**^  souiewhat 
fusiform,  bwt  it  is  only  by  eompRftson  trith 
otiier-spocies  that  rl  can  be  caHrH  t»»be- 
ro^isf ;  stems  numermts,  growing  in  Iwiwth- 
e«  from  the  root,  hairy  and  rhisky  red  ; 
flowers  ntimermis,  erect,  nnd  of  a  beautif  tl 
bright  orange  color;  grows  in  Wobtnii 
and  Newlon;  blooms  in  Augtial. 

FO.  Okusifoiia, —  Blunt-leaved  Hteius 
erect,  s»>pportrrtg  a  IcnnmaF  nmbef,  at  a 
distance  from  the  leave*,  which  are  oapo- 
site,  ovate,  he?irt  shaped  at  tlte  baao;  ner*-- 
ers  large,  of  a  g:reetirsh  white,  tmged  with 
ret}  ;  it  is  formd  in  Cambrif^ptr  »rn\  I^unt 
AuVnirn  ;  Woonis  in  hrhr. 

}}.  F/nfti^/0t-erntfrs, —  P9ke-leav<«f.  A 
laH,  l«rg«  flowermg  species,  of  »  cMicate 
appearance;  stern  erect,  fonr  or  fhe  feet 
htgh  ;  leaves  li^  ;  itmbc^;  nodttin*;:, 
flower.5  large,  pelafe  jrreen,  nectaries  while 
or  flesh  colored ;  grows  in  low  ^raumfc* ; 
bkwm*  in  Jmic. 

18.  Pur^resifng, — Dark-flowered  Stem 
erect ;  flowers  «*f  a  rh»i-k  erjmson  ptrpte  ; 
grows  in  (Jiunbridge  ;<nd  Newton,  b»it  is 
rare. 

-  13.  Qtfftfirifrffh ,  —  Fotw-lcavefl.  A  (Je- 
licaie  i^j)ecie.<,  gnrwing"  m  'hry  ■'^^oodt , 
j<tenrw  about  a  ftwrf  high  ;  ft«»weVo  flefh 
colored ;  ij?  forin'l  m  Roxbury  »\vi  I3rook- 
hne,  an«l  blooms  m  .fimc.      '.      '7      J""  ; 

!♦  Vii'trHftUn^  —  Green  flot<*erp^.  An 
irtelegnMt  specie.-,  with  sui^tfl  jrrofnish 
umbels;  u  fouiwl  in  Leice.^ler ;  bfofnos.in 
July. 

For  th*^  de.-cription  of  Phe  thti"?  «D'i 
s-i:Jli  preceding  specie.-;,  lam  ludehted  to 
Tk.  Big^low's  exccWent  work,^oii  tUe'plauN 
in  the  enrrroiM  of  J^v^irui  'rherr  ts  a 
bcauttfiil  colored  engnivmg  ot  No  *,  aiid 
a  moio  pttrticular  account  of  rt,  m  his  other 
moi»l  ablM  «Hid  ^ptetidtd  |)»kMi«uittuli,  called 
Mii»lioal  lixa^iy. 

16.  Jiut'teiiH, — <>vt»|-le»veri.  HIkIIu  from 
a  fool  and  a  hnklf  to  tiume  foet  hif  h  ,  at 
vitch  joitil  arc  two  kuge  biavri,  vi;4|i«  h  ar« 
bluiii,  tliicklsli,  feliU",  jiuiootk,  wUh  p<u|>)c 
u»i  vcs ;  umbels  vi.>o  from  »Ue  lop  oi  the, 
siali(:iird  suuiaof  the  upper  cv:kiU;  (U>wa(s 
of  a  tirigUl  purple  color. 

16.  Mitkra,  —  Hed  flowtuetl.  k>4em  uji- 
riglU  ;  umbels  uurny,  from  tlut  t<iw«cAbi- 
mon  i>pduiKit';  a  Malive  of  \'tfg*m>i. 

17  /'arri/Zorfl,-.~,S«iaU-flowffe4  A  na- 
ti\  e  of  ff^jufh  t.*arolinH  and  Floci'ta. 

IS.  HyrUtca, — Mifk-wc«t(,  Qf  Silk-^^^ed 
I'h is  species  abounds  all  <»ve^-  our  ce«aliy, 
»nd  for  the  many  nieful  pinv)!****  to  wW  h  i' 
may  be  amilied  i«  de^aiviug  of  e#pety»l 
attnitfon  llie  r»x>t  is  pffc{t|ii»lj  ami  m 
ApfU  or  May  (iirot\g  ont^  J»kc  aspuKijfH^; 
aitd  hops,  a  great  uun^bcr  of  shoqfy ,  tbe 
steins  ri$e  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  hciirUt  in  a 
sicU  soil  When  ilie  loaves  or  $tenM  i*re 
bfoken  off,  a  milky  sub^tsiqcf,  of  a  vistws 
consistence,  ej^udes,  ftoin  -ttiie^HJ?  <be  pttftipt 
derives  one  oi"  jts  most  ^^t^ri^I  tlivifcl 
names.     The  flowers  appear  in  July,  {-.nd 
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umbels  of  from  twelve  lo  bixleeu  on    comforlerd,  limn   coUon   oi   wool,  and  is 


^ 


are  m 

one  stem,  each  containing  thirty  or  forty 
single  flowers,  which  atlhere  to  the  umbel 
by  a  long  slender  stalk,  and  has  a  sweetish 
odor.     Each    bunch   of    flowers   is    suc- 
ceeded by  three,  four,  and  sometimes  ten 
•long,  flat,' and  rough  potls,  which  enclose 
numerous  round,  flat,  thin,  yellowish  brown 
see<ls,  wrapped  up  in  a  beautiful  shining 
wh4te  and  soft  kind  of  silk,  which  consti- 
tutes their  wings,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  conveyed  with  ease  to  a   great 
distance  by  the  wind ;  it  has  also  given 
rise  to   the  other   trivial   name,  by  which 
the  plant  is  known   in  some  parts  oi  the 
country. 

The  great  utility  of  the  Syriaca  or 
milk-weed  in  the  arts  has  not  been  un- 
derstood but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  although  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

A  manufactory  of  articles  from  the  silk 
was  established  in  Paris  in  1760,  and  it 
has  long  been  employed  at  Lausanne,  with 
advantage,  as  candle-wicks.  Mr.  Schneider 
of  Liegnitz,  has  been  distinguished  for  the 
zeal  he  has  evinced  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  this  article, 
and  has  recommended  it  in  two  diflferenl 
pamphlets. 

In  the  application  of  it  to  paper-mak- 
ing, Mr.  Schmid,  of  Lunenburg,  made  a 
variety  of  very  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  been 
found  very  easy.  Mr.  Schneider  began  in 
1786,  with  but  six  plaiu."?,  and  in  1793  he 
had  a  plantation  of  30,000,  which  yielded 
him  800  pounds  of  silk  the  first  crop,  355 
the  second,  and  600  the  third.  They  were 
planted  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  with 
a  sufficient  distance  between  the  roots  in 
each  row.  The  silk  was  separated  into 
two  parts,  the  longer  being  usetl  for  spin- 
ning, and  the  shorter  for  hat  making  and 
beds. 

Mr.  Schmid,  who  was  an  ingenious 
manufacturer  of  paper,  made  several  ex- 
periments with  the  capsules,  or  pods, 
which  gave  the  following  results  : 

1.  From  the  interior  white  rind  of  the 
pods  he  obtained  writing  paper,  pretty 
white,  of  good  quality,  and  similar  to  the 
silk  jrnper  of  the  Chinese. 

2.  From  the  external  green  part  of  the 
pods,  a  greenish  colored  paper  was  made, 
which,  when  sized,  was  stronger  than 
paper  made  from  rags.  It  was  almost  as 
close  in  its  texture  as  parchment,  and 
even  when  unsized  did  not  suflfer  the  ink 
to  pass  through  it.  It  was  excellent  wrap- 
ping paper. 

3.  From  the  bark  of  the  stems  he  ob- 
tained a  paper  so  like,  in  every  thing,  to 
paper  made  from  rags,  that  the  difference 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

The  silk  when  taken  from  the  pods, 
and  being  freed  from  the  seeds,  is  hung  up 
in  thin  bags  in  the  sun,  and  when  perfect- 
ly dry,  may  be  used  without  any  further 
preparation,  instead  of  feathers,  horse  hair, 
wool,  or  cotton,  for  cushions,  bolsters,  pil- 
lows,  mattresses,  and  coverlets.  From 
eight  to  nine  pounds  is  sufficient  for  a  bed, 
b<5«tef,  and  two  piljowa.  It  is  lighter  and 
^vpriTier,  wjiep  uaed  in  forming  coverjeta  or 


neari[y  equal  to  ei.uer-down 

Fqi  spmnir.g,  the  staple  of  the  «ilk 
is  too  short.,  when  taken  alone,  and  there- 
fore is  ccunbined  with  flax,  wool,  cotton,  or 
raw  silk. 

One  third  of  this  silk,  with  two  third* 
of  cotton,  forms  a  very  excellent  mixture 
for  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of 
like  manufacture.  One  part  of  this  silk, 
jind  two  of  rabbits'  fur,  forms  hats  ex- 
ceedingly light,  soft  to  the  touch,  glossy, 
and  wlfiich  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
beaver  hats. 

The  plant  throws  around  it  long  roots 
with  new  eyeo ;  these  can  be  cut  off  in 
autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
milk  flows,  and  may  be  divideil  into  pieces 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  may 
be  planted  in  trenches,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the  eyes 
or  buds  standing  up. 

Where  the  plant  grows  wild  in  abun- 
dance, a  bed  for  cuhnary  purposes  could  be 
easily  formed,  from  the  roots  in  the  man 
ner  above  described,  and  would  be  fit  for 
use  the  second  spring;  by  which  two 
years  would  be  gamed  over  plants  raised 
from  the  seed. 

Besides  the  above  named  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  silk,  I  recollect  having 
seen,  at  several  of  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
in  Brighton,  tippets,  capes,  bonnets,  and 
various  other  articles,  which  w«!rc  very 
beautiful.  They  were  formed  by  sewing 
the  tufts  of  silk  by  the  pari  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  seed,  to  linen,  cotton,  or  silk 
cloth  in  rows,  one  overlapping  the  other, 
like  the  shingles  on  jv  roof.  They  had 
the  ap})earance  of  the  most  delicate  and 
rich  fur  ;  and  so  simple  was  the  work  that 
a  child  could  execute  it.  ;.... 

For  embellishing  the  outer  borders  of 
|)teasure  grounds,  the  skirts  of  roads,  a4'e- 
nues,  glumps  of  trees,  the  sides  of  groves, 
and  to  intermingle  with  shrubs,  all  the 
American  varieties  may  be  used  with  pic- 
turesque efTect. 

On  examining  some  botanical  works 
since  writing  the  above,  I  found  that 
Parkin.soh  had  received  the  Syriaca  from 
this  country,  and  cultivated  it  in  his  bota- 
nical garden  of  rare  plants,  as  early  as 
1629.  He  called  it  Virginia  Silk,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  French  Canadians 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  lender  shoots 
as  substitutes  for  asparagus. 

It  is  but  little  trouble  to  form  in  every 
garden,  side  by  side,  beds  of  dandelions, 
aeorkale,  milk-weed,  and  asparagus,  which, 
from  the  last  of  March,  until  the  green 
peas  appear,  will  afford  a  daily  and  various 
supply  of  delicious  vegetables.  They  are 
all  perennial  plants,  and  when  once  set  out, 
and  properly  taken  care  of  in  autumn  and 
spripg,  will  yield  abundant  crops,  for  all 
time,  without  removal. 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
Roxbury,  March  9,  1836.     .^  '; 

[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.] 

Propagation  of  Fruit. — There  is  not 
naturally  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind 
to  take  much  pains  in  raising  fruit,  with- 
out |ome  gtiiflul^ting  or  ejjciting  jigency. 
7^1)6  mijwj  flfiugt  ^e  ejfcited  tp  earoe  pbject 


before  it.  will  produce  any  unusual  effect 
The  subject  before  us,  no  doubt,  has  been 
frequjently  brought  before  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  may  have  been  pre- 
sented in  such  a  light  as  to  render  it  use- 
less for  me  to  attempt  any  addition  thereto. 
But,  however,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
may  be  some  who  did  not  give  the  atten- 
tion to  it  which  its  importarK5e  demands  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  stir  up  their  mindri 
by  way  of  remembrance — not  that  1  posse.-s 
or  profess  any  superior  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  but  by  frequently  conversing  on 
these  things  we  retain  them  in  our  memory, 
and  are  prepared  to  inipiirt  such  infwinalion 
relative  to  them  as  is  required.       •»,'.  i?..  .. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  indeefl,  nJftcr  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  that  there  is 
such  an  astonishing  apathy  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  the  luxuries  of 
which  add  so  much  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  However,  by  the  aid 
of  an  exciting  agency,  such  for  instance  as 
the  Farmer,  we  see  that  people  begin  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  the 
means  are  fixcilitated  for  acquiring  practi- 
cal knowledge  relative  to  this  and  every 
other  subject  to  which  such  a  journal  is 
devotetl. 

The  propagation  of  fruit,  as  practised  in 
different  ways,  lias  materially  benefitted  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  useful  occu- 
pation of  raising  it.  (Jrafiing  and  inocula- 
tion are  the  most  successful  methotls  now 
in  operation  for  propap^ating  fruit.  And  to 
these  two  then  I  shall  confine  myself,  to 
make  some  remarks  and  observat  ions  for 
the  consideration  of  all  who  are  concemetl. 
Ist.  Grafting. — This  may  be  successful- 
ly practised  on  apples,  pears  and  plums, 
and  I  think  to  better  advantage  than  by 
inoculation.  The  modes  of  pertbrming 
this  operation  are  different,  but  I  have  ge- 
nerally given  preference  to  what  is  called 
cklk  fpdrfting.  The  mwte  of  ptocediire  is 
as  follows :  After  the  stock  is  chosen,  se- 
lect a  smooth  place  and  cut  it  off — even 
the  lop  with  a  knife  ;  this  being  done,  make 
a  slit  ncir  two  inches  deep  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stock,  with  a  knife  prepared  for 
the  purpose  ;  then  prepare  the  scion,  (taken 
from  a  vigorous  shoot  of  the  foregoing  year, 
which  should  be  cut  in  February,)  sloping 
it  on  each  side  from  a  bud  or  eye,  but  leav- 
ing it  thinner  on  that  side  which  goes  into 
the  stock  than  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  may 
conform  itself  to  the  slit  of  the  stock ;  then 
place  the  scion  in  the  stock  so  that  the  in- 
side bark  of  both  may  come  exactly  togeth- 
er. After  this  is  done,  the  wounds  of  the 
stock  are  covered  with  an  application  of 
wax.  The  scions  should  be  left  with  two 
or  three  eyes  on  them,  and  in  case  the 
stock  be  large,  two  of  them  may  be  insert- 
ed in  one  cleft,  one  on  each  side.  Let  not 
the  scions  be  loose  nor  pinched,  but  a  right 
temperature  is  necessary  for  their  ready 
germination. 

I  have  endeavored  to  render  the  method 
so  plain,  that  it  shall  be  the  excuse  of  no 
one  for  not  adopting  it,  for  every  one  tl]at 
has  not  good  fruit  may  have  it  by  a  little 
exertion  of  their  own.  The  only  reraainipg 
difficulty  is  making  the  wax,  and  this  can 
be  dor>e  with  but  very  little  expepse.  Take 
5  Jbs.  rosin,  9  lbs.  beeswax,  wd  3  lbs- 
mejied  taljQW,  mejt  t|]ern  together,  apd  ttifn 
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it' off  into  cold  water,  and  work  it  tiU  hard. 
This  quantity  of  composition  will  be.«uffi- 
cient  to  set  a  number  of  thousand  grafts. 
The  means  have  been  greatly  facilrtated 
for  the  making  and  application  of  this  com- 
iwiition,  from  what  they  -were  when  the 
old  dirty  method  of  using  clay  was  prac- 
tised. By  a  little  attention,  a  person  who 
has  oever  practised  it  may  perform  the  ope- 
ration'with  complete  success.  ' 

The  best  time  for  grafting  is  when  the 
tree  is  about  an  inch  through,  taken  off 
close  to  the  ground.  Although  apples  do 
well  when  put  into  the  top  of  large  trees, 
pears  treated  in  this  manner,  my  expe- 
rience satisfies  me,  will  never  answer,  be- 
cause they  will  not  unite  firmly ;  hence 
their  aggeneration  cannot  be  effected,  and 
when  loaded  with  fruit  they  are  apt  to  blow 
off.  Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  tree 
for  the  pear  is  the  thorn-apple.  The  apti- 
tude of  their  fixidity  to  this,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  tree.  However,  if  these  can- 
not be  procured,  small  apple  trees  will  an- 
swer, if  grafted  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  raised  around  them.  This  may  be 
performed  in  April  or  May. 

2d.  Inoculation. — Thjs  method  of  propa- 
gation, it  seems,  is  better  adapted  to  peach- 
es, nectarines,  plums,  &c.,  than  grafting.  I 
will  give  a  description  of  a  method  as  most 
successfully  practised :  "  In  August,  take 
off  a  vigorous  shoot  from  the  tree  to  be  pro- 
pagated ;  then  make  choice  of  a  stock 
about  three  or  four  years'  gro^ylh,  and  in  a 
smooth  part  of  it  make  a  down-right  sht  in 
the  bark  a  little  above  an  inch  long,  and 
another  crosswise  at  the  bottom  of  that,  to 
give  way  to  the  opening  of  the  bark  ;  then 
with  a  penknife  gently  loosen  the  bark  from 
the  wood  on  both  sides,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  prepare  the  bud  by  cutting 
it  off,  entering  pretty  deep  into  the  wood, 
as  much  ai>ov«  as  below  the  ^Mut^tfa'the 
length  of  the  slit  in  the  stock ;  after  the 
bud  is  thus  prepared,  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  and  the  thumb  take  out  the  woody 
part  of  it,  carefully  preser\'ing  the  eye  of 
the  bud ;  then  put  the  bud  in  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock  at  the  cross 
slit,  leading  it  upward  by  tiie  stalk  where 
the  leaf  grew  till  it  exactly  closes ;  then 
bind  it  about  with  coarse  woolen  yam,  the 
better  to  make  all  parts  close  regularly,  and 
the  bud  incorporate  with  the  stock,  and  the 
operation  is  done.  The  bud  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  about  three  weeks'  time,  when  the 
yarn  should  be  loosened,  that  it  may  not  gall 
the  bud.  All  buds  should  be  taken  from  a  vi- 
gorouslj'  growing  shoot,  and  used  immedi- 
ately." 

The  choicest  and  the  rarest  varieties  of 
fruit  may  be  produced  in  a  very  short  time 
by  the  above  methods  of  treatment,  and  in 
fact  I  have  known  instances  of  grafts  bear- 
mg  the  same  year  they  were  inserted-^but 
they  generally  begin  to  bear  in  about  three 
years.  And  who  but  be  who/has  no  taste 
for  nature's  richest  productions  would  not 
even  try  the  experiment  1  I  have  no  doubt 
but  all  those  who  undertake  the  operation, 
will  perform  it  with  complete  success,  and 
ultimately  be  compensated  for  all  extm  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

We  l^ftve  a  kind  of  ftp0«,  the  yv^lfb^  pf 
whiohin  the  surnmer,  (foir  they  ww  not 


good  until  then,)  is  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  we  have  kept 
them  a  year  from  the  time  they  w«te  ga- 
thered. They  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Rock  Apple.  They  are  pleasant  flavoretl 
and  annual  bearers,  and  I  think  they  might 
be  profitably  recommended  toall  orchardists. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  only  to  show 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  propagation. 
As  the  season  for  grafting  has  approached, 
1  hope  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  having  their  plantations  stored  with  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fruit.  R.  S. 


[From  the  Genesee  Farraer-l   - 

Burying  Bees. — Mr.  Tucker :  It  is  two 
years  this  spring  since  I  first  commenced 
bee-keeping.  In  the  out-set  I  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  their  management,  and 
it  was  a  stipulation  of  the  bargainr'with  the 
person  of  whom  I  obtained  them,  that  he 
should,  as  occasion  required,  impart  to  me 
such  facts  as  his  experience  would  justify, 
in  regard  to  their  culture.  This  agree- 
ment was  satisfactorily  performed;  and, 
aided  by  the  information  thus  received,  my 
success,  for  a  tyro's,  was  such  as  to  create 
an  almost  enthusiastic  interest  in  this 
branch  of  rural  industry. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  I  selected  four 
hives,  (double  the  number  with  which  I 
commenced,)  for  wintering.  Three  of  these 
had  so  limited  a  supply  of  honey,  that  I 
was  advised  tf>  bury  them,  an  operation 
which,  in  my  mmd,  was  little  preferable  to 
throwing  them  away.  But  I  concludefi  to 
"try  the  experiment,"  and  on  one  of  the 
last  days  of  November,  they  were  "  deposit- 
ed beneath  the  little  mound,"  where  my 
mind  figured  them  as  possessing  the  inter- 
minable repose  of  "  their  last  resting  place." 
My  absence  on  "  the  return  of  spring,''  that 
season  when'dying  worms  are  wooed  jigain 
f  to  \tfe,  and  thft  faded  -^irtg  of  fh?  insccWe- 
ceives  new  colorings,  beautifully  wrought, 
from  nature's  dye,  prevented  me  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  their  exhumation,  but 
the  person  who  took  them  from  their  tem- 
porary sepulchre,  (which  was  done  About 
the  2blh  of  March,)  informed  me  thai  on 
their  first  introduction  to  the  air  and  li^ht, 
their  animation  was  as  perfect  as  that  usu- 
all}'  exhibited  by  bees  in  June.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  find  half  a  gill  of  dead  bees 
in  all  the  hives.  These  hives  gave  swarms 
earlier  and  more  frequently  than  the  one 
that  remained  above  ground,  during  the 
ensuing  summer. 

Last  fall  I  concluded  to  continue  "  the 
experiment"  with  a  single  hive.  The  one 
selected  was  very  liglit,  probably  not  con- 
taining a  sufficiency  of  honey  to  carry  tlicm 
half  through  the  winter,  had  they  been 
kept  the  usual  way.  In  consequence  of  a 
rainy  season  through  the  last  of  November, 
they  were  not  inhumed  until  December, 
probably  as  late  as  the  10th.  They  were 
occasionally  fed  in  the  fall,  lest  their  supply 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  subter- 
ranean existence.  My  faith  .was  ss  wa- 
vering when  these  last  were  puried,  as  on 
the  previous  winter,  and  as  often  as  I  look- 
ed at  the  sppt  where  they  were  interred,  I 
viewed  jt  as  the  grave  of  jny  little  insect 
friends, 

Thsy  were  taken  up  on  the  gSth  of 
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March,   and  mach  to  my  satisfection, 
found  that  the  second  experiment  ha4  ter 
minated  with  the  same  happy  resulte  as 
the  first.     Not  two  dozen  were  loet,  and 
new  comb  teas  actually  fonnci  while  they 
were  in  their  "  dark  abode'^ 

My  "  motlu3  operandi"  is  as  foHows.  A" 
hole  IS  dug  considerably  larger  than 
hive,  or  hives,  in  every  respect.  On 
Iwttom  of  the  hole  two  sticks  of  three 
four  inches  in  diameter  arc  pkced  for  each 
hive,  and  on  these  the  floor  board,  which 
should  be  a  sound  one,  is  placed.  Another 
board,  (two  inch  plank  is  preferable,)  is  pot 
on  the  hive,  and  dry  straw  is  as  comiMiCtly 
as  is  convenient  placed  around  it.  This, 
in  rainy  weather,  if  the  ground  is  clear 
from  frost,  allows  the  rain  to  pass  freely 
down,  while  the  space  between  the  blocks 
furnish  a  ready  reservoir,  from  which  H  is 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  without  offering  ?uiy 
injurious  effects  to  the  bees.  Tlie  earth  is 
placed  upon  the  hive  in  a  conical  form,  to 
turn  the  water  from  the  hives,  the  top  of 
which  are  about  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
flice.  With  respect  to  the  experiment  of 
1833-4,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  aper- 
tures of  the  hives  were  closed,  but  in  that 
of  1834-5,  they  were  not.  This  experi- 
ment succeede<l,  but  whether  it  is  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  I  shall  not  advise. 

I  regret  tliat  I  did  not  weigh  my  hives, 
in  both  instances,  previous  to  burying  and 
on  disinterring  them,  that  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  might  have  been  ascertain- 
ed. But  my  experiments  were  both  of  them 
faithlessly  tried,  and  unnecessary  ceremo- 
nies were  dispeascd  with.  The  quantity 
of  honey  consumed,  however,  was  small, 
as  none  but  very  light  hives  were  selected, 
and  their  weight  in  the  spring  was  appa- 
rently ncarl}'  as  great  as  in  the  fall.  It  is 
my  intention  in  future  experiments lo  mark 
items  more  particularly.  ^ 

Tn  selecting  the  spot  forWtiying,  ^tJtf, 
and  cold,  rather  than  a  warm  one,  should 
be  chosen.  An  individual  of  my  acquaint- 
ance buried  on  the  south  side  of  a  dry  hill, 
and  an  entire  loss  of  all  thus  treated  was 
the  consequence.  I  attributed  it,  (though 
perhaps  some  other  defect  was  the  cause,) 
to  such  situations  being  more  exposed  to 
fre/iuent  freezings  and  thawings,  subjecting 
the  insects  to  more  frequent  change  of  tem- 
perature, a  circumstance  injurious  to  all 
that  comes  within  its  influence.  If  the 
situation  is  such  as  that"  ih^e  ground  will 
freeze  immediately  after  the  trust  is  coui- 
mitled  to  It,  and  remain  so  until  time  to 
"remove  the  deposits,"  to  me  it  would  ap- 
pear most  favorable.     Yours,  etc. 

William  Bacon. 

Richmond,  (Ms.)  April  23,  1835.    -y     • 
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"Stump  Lifter.— Capt.  L.  Norcrose,  of 
Dixfieldr  Maine,  has  invented  a  new  idh- 
chine  for  lifting  out  or  removing  stump*. 
It  consists  of  a  large  screw  placed  in  a  nut, 
which  is  attached  to  legs  like  those  of  a 
surveyor's  compass.  These,  being  suffi- 
ciently stroi>g,  are  placed  above  tlie  stump, 
and  it  is  then  grappled  to  the  «5rew  hy 
chains  or  hooks.  A  large  sweep,  like  that 
used  in  some  old  fashioned  cider  mills,  hav. 
ing  a  nut  to  fit,  is  put  upon  the  screw,  and 
horses  or  o.xen  hitched  on  the  other  eivd, 
by  means  ol  which  the  stump  is  raised  from 
the  ground  by  drivipg  rou«4  the  "w^pt 
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[From  the  Maine  Fanner.] 
Can  owe  iit-NDREo  and  rirrY  bushels 
OK  Invian  Corn  be  raised  oh  an  Acre  of 
L4ND? — Mr.  Holmes  :  Id  a  late  communi- 
cation in  the  Maine  Farmer  I  siaied  my 
opinion  that  150  bushels  of  Indian  com 
migiit  b«  raised  on  an  acre  uf  land.  Tin*' 
i  ana  aware  may  be  thougitt  an  unguarded 
assartion  by  some,  perhaps  most  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  This,  howevtr, 
wa*  not  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  made. 
It  never  has  been  my  object  to  countenance 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  fancied  ini- 
proveraents;  but  to  establish  simple  truth. 
Yet  as  this  project  is  considerably  greater 
than  has  been  obtained  by  distinguished 
agriculturists,  perhaps  an  exposition  of  my 
vi«w  may  he  proper. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  is  38,400 
j[tUs;  of  course,  if  we  can  raise  this  num. 
ber  of  ears  on  an  acre,  that  will  make  one 
giU  e%ct),  it  will  be  done.  We  all  know 
tl>^t  it  does  not  require  a  very  large  ear  to 
yield  one  sill  of  shelled  com.  Mr.  Bowles 
slates  that  in  rearing  his  crop  the  last  year 
of  fl«  hufiiheis  to  the  acre,  he  planted 
MOO  hills  with  4  plants  to  each  hill ;  this, 
allowing  one  ear  to  each  plant,  would  be 
iMifXN)  ears  to  the  acre,  and  10  have  pro- 
duc'id  the  quantity  here  mentioned  would 
iiave  been  only  one  gill  and  one  fifth  to 
each  plant,  or  tour  gills  and  four-fifths  to 
each  iiill.  That  this  cannot  be  obtained  by 
extra  manuring  seems  to  be  evident  for 
this  reason,  that  excessively  high  manur- 
ing produces  such  a  luxuriant  crowth  of 
stalkn  and  leaves,  that  the  sun  and  air  are 
too  much  excluded  to  mature  tfae  ear.  Here 
then  is  the  principal  difficulty,  how  then 
can  this  be  obviated  ?  I  have  frequently 
observed   a    perceptible    difference    in    the 

froporlion  of  the  car  to  the  stalk  in  different 
ipds  of  corn  under  the  same  treatment,  as 
regards  manuring  and  cultivation.  Cannot 
an  improvement  in  the  hal)its  of  the  corn 
plant«<  b«made  in  this  respect  ?  Satisfacto- 
rv  experiments  have  detrnuinrd  that  the 
same  variety  of  corn,  as  well  a^.  other  plants. 
IHHy  b«  brpught  to  ripen  earlier  or  later,  by 
sel^eting  for  a  number  of  years  in  suc- 
cession seed  that  ripens  earlier  or  later,  as 
the  case  may  he.  But  I  have  never  lieeu 
made  acquainted  with  ilie  fact  that  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  like  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  obcaining  a  variety  that 
should  excel  the  sufieriorily  of  the  ears  in 
proportion  to  t)>e  si/o  n(  the  stalks.  Kx- 
p«firoents  on  many  kind»  of  vegetables 
h4fe  b«en  tried,  with  reinaikai)le  success, 
to  randsr  the  fruit  more  perfe(  1  in  propur- 
lioB  lo  t|<e  vitJCS  or  stalks.  For  instance, 
cabbages  and  inelnns  and  nianv  others.  A 
writer  in  the  'id  vol.  "f  the  Maine  Farmer 

{•age  115,  says,  "In  reference  to  seeds,  it  has 
oifj  been  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
thai  those  that  are  new  and  fresh  produce 

Iilants  with  more  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
ess  ii)(4ined  to  run  into  flowers  and  fruit, 
than  such  as  have  been  kept  some  time." 
"  These  circumstances,"  he  says,  "are  care- 
fully considered  in  the  culture  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
seldom  used  until  several  years  old.  A 
similar  titteation  to  this  law,  in  referi-nce 
I©  tbe  s«««ls  of  other  vegetables,  is  produc- 
tive of  equal  benefit.  Peas,  for  example, 
•»«  wbII  known  as  apt  to  run  to  straw, 
where  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist.  The 
eniploymeni  of  old  seed  is  the  only  suita- 
ble r«me4y-"  A  friend  of  mine  oace  slated 
to  rae  that  his  father,  who  was' an  experi- 
enced former,  said  that  ore  bushel  of  oJd 
rye  wa^  worth  two  of  new  to  sow.  This 
'w^as  winter  r^e.  I  kaow  not  th«  reason  of 
bis  preftr«nc«,  I  nentioA  it  to  excite  the 


]  curiosity  of  others  to  try  experiments.  H. 
{  C.  says,  (see  page  131,  of  New- York  Far, 
mer)  success  in  raising  double  ears  or  ob- 
taining a  seed  that  has  this  propenshy, 
must  depend,  (here  is  reason  to  helirve, 
mucii  more  upon  the  selection  of  the  seed 
I'tir  a  succession  of  years  from  stalks  bear-f 
ing  twin  ear«  than  upon  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  eight  or  twelve  rowed  kind. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  H.  C.  was  dis-^ 
cussing  the  merits  of  these  different  varie- 
ties of  corn,  It  recognizes  however  the 
existence  of  the  principle  we  are  now  ad- 
vancing, vix.,  the  controlling  effect  of  se- 
lecting seed  from  plants  whose  peculiarities 
wu  wish  to  continue. 

If  a  pio)>ensity  to  produce  twin  ears  may 
be  obtained  in   this  way,  I  know  not  why 
any  other  might  not  to  some  extent.     I  do 
not  expect  taat  all  plants  ate  alike  suscep- 
tible of  so  great  an  alteration  in  their  ha- 
bits as  some  we  have  mentioned,  but  as  the 
tending  to    an    excessive    luxuriancy   of 
growth  in  the    stalks  of  many   kinds  of 
plants  seems  at  present  to  present  an  al- 
J  most  insurmountable  obstacle  to  future  im. 
:  provcment  as  to  increasing  their  products 
;  to  the  acre,  the  subject   is   well  worth   a 
I  patient  ajjd  persevering  investigation. 

There  is  another  particular  lo  which  | 
(-would  invite    public    attention,  which  is 
i  this.     H.C.  says,  (also  at  p.  131,  New  York 
Farmer,  before  referred  to,)  the  richer  the 
■  soil  is  made  by  manure,  the  later  in  all 
I  cases  is  the  ripening  of  the  corn,  as  the 
forage  becomes  more  luxuriant  and  sueeu- 
lent.    That  this  is  a  fact  I  admit  as  far  as 
late  ripening  is  concerned,  but  I  do  not  ad- 
mit the  cause  assigned.  •  If  I  am  correct  in 
I  my  observation,   the   most  luxuriant  corq 
I  shows  its  tassels  and  silk  first  and  also  fills 
i  the  ear  the  soonest,  though  it  docs  not  ripen 
I  so  soon.     What  is  the  cause  of  this?     As 
;  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  saitie 
I  remark    will    apply  to   grain.     As  I  hare 
I  given  my  views  at  some  length  on  the  effect 
j  of  fermentation  on  the  vegetation  of  grain, 
j  I  will  not  entor  into  details  on   that  point, 
j  Iwit  ob<5iT»e,  that  though  Indian   corn   will 
bear  the  effect  of  excessive  fermentation 
much    better    than    grain,  yet  I  am    some 
suspicious   that   a   rc-rooiing  process  may  ! 
take   place  in  corn,   somewhat   similar  to 
grain,  and  this  will  certainly,  if  it  does  take  | 
place,  protract  the  ripening  of  the  stalk  at  j 
the  bottom,  and  of  course  the  car.     Public  ! 
attention  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  j 
directed  lo  this  point.     Another  thing  bears  j 
strongly    on   my    reflection,   though    I  ani  { 
liarflly  willing  to  vouch  for  it,  that  I  have  1 
at  some  time  or  other  seen  appearances  on 
the  roots  of  corn  somewhat  similar  to  those 
I  have  seen  on  grain.     It  is  from  a  consid- 
eration of  tlic^e  facts  that  I  have  been  led 
to  advance  the  idea,  that  when  we  are  pro- 
perly skilled  in  the  nature  and  use  of  ma- 
nures, as  well  as  have  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  what  may  be  effected  in   the  habits 
of  plants,  by  attention  to  selecting  seed  in 
the  best  manner,  as  well  as  the  best  method 
of  cultivation,  ihat  our, crops  of  almost  all 
kinds  may  be  somewhat  advanced. 

Once  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
subject  for  the  pnesent.  I  have  newer  been 
in  (he  practice  of  using  Lime  and  Gypsum 
and  other  manures  of  a  similar  natur«my- 
i  self.  I  shall  make  a  beginning  this  year. 
That  these  manures  have  "wonder  wQrkinjr, 
powers"  I  have  no  doubt,  and  when  used 
with  skill  will  be  of  essential  benefit  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  desired.  But  we  must 
not  expect  complete  success  all  at  once; 
nor  will  it  do  to  establish  theories  on  soli- 
tary facts,  we  must  have  decisive  tviitmcp 
of  a  pleaftvv  kind-  4;  K^  J. 

Peru,  April,  1935.  ^  , 


[From  tbe  New-Engfand  Fthner.  J 
Wash  fob  Fruit  Trees.  —  A  friend  and 
patron  of  our  paper  wishes  us  to  infovm 
him  what  is  the  nvost  improved  w»»li  for 
flruit  trees,  ami  ssys,  '*  If  I  Kuieinber  right 
there  has  been,4in  imprmement  on  For- 
syth's coroposicic^n."  Tbe  following  was, 
scrpe  years  sinee,  recommende<l  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  Mass. 

"Dissolve  two  pounds  of  potash  of  the 
first  quality  in  7  quarts  of  wafer,  for  the 
bodies  of  the  trees.  If  the  limbs'  are 
covered  with  moss  or  Itce,  I  take  a  i^inrer's 
brush  and  apply  the  solution  to  the  moss, 
ii.c.  with  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves  or 
bulls.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  we  are  roost  at  leisure.  Ooee 
'in  two  to  four  years  is  generally  suffieient. 
I  have  no  general  rule,  however,  but  wash 
them  as  often  as  they  appear  to  need  it, 
which  is  always  when  the  bark  is  not 
smooth. 

"No  person  need  be  afraid,"  Mr.  W. 
continues,  "of  this  application's  injuring 
fruit  trees  ;  but  it  may  be  applied  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  1  hare  used  it  for 
nearly  twenty  years  with  grett  effhet. 
The  reason  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
used  is  that  it  has  hern  fashionable  to  daub 
the  trees  with  linw,  clay,  manure,  and  other 
compositions,  which  take  two  or  three 
years  to  wash  off  before  the  tree  will  k»ok 
natural.  W^hen  this  solution  of  potash  is 
applied  it  has  the  desired  effect  immediate- 
ly. It  kills  the  mo9s  and  lire  at  one«,  and 
the  first  rain  that  comes  washes  the  bark 
perfectly  smootli,  and  gives  it  a  lair»ni|ttiftlt 
and  healthy  color."         ,    .{t».  i-   if  ;^-rfc-=^: 


Origin  op  "  Herrcmort's  Maveira 
Grapb." —  *  *  Since  I  wrote  to ariswer 
your  inquiry,  I  have  learned  n  little  ai#re 

concentinir  the  oriirin  of  llm  vine  calfed 
"  Hei-bojnont'»  Madeira  "  It  eeilamly  has 
been  received  from  France,  under  diffor«ni 
nanwii,  and  nl^o  from  Madeira.  It  is  mo«i 
luidoubledly  one  of  the  most  esteeiiMirl 
fainiiiea  of  viiiiw  in  Europe.  In  coflRin 
situations  in  this  country,  Charhieton  for 
exaiiiple,  it  doea  moot  admirably  well.  It 
has  been  receiver  I  fiK>m  France  by  the 
nainea  of  "  MuacHl  j?ris,"  "  PiriMU,"  and 
"  Maurillon."  1  Imvc  not  yet  been  abl«  to 
lenrn  by  whnt  riaine.  it  bns  been  raceived 
from  Madeiru.  It  changes  some  of  \\a 
chiimctcra  ho  mueh  in  this  country,  a.s 
flcurcely  to  be  known  again — tor  b«re  it 
grows  to  the  siae  and  vifjor  of  our  stronflfAst 
native  vines.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
vines  ia,  in  Europe,  m  such  a  clukotic  «l«le, 
that  it  would  take  the  labors  of  at  lea^st 
twenty  Hercufog  to  clear  it  up.  fiow  that 
this  culture  is  fairly  begun  in  this  country, 
we  should  be.  vary  particular  with  our 
name«;  and  ctmfusion  in  noinenrhtiuie  is 
frequently  inextricahle,  at  the  Ham«  time 
that  it  is  exceedingly  diaadvantageAus  to 
the  ciihirators.  The  nttxoe*  ahoiUd  be 
short,  if  possible,  and  unohanged  aftei  th«y 
have  been  adopted.  I  wwtld  auggtst,  for 
sxample,  that  the  excellent  kinds  intro- 
duced by  the  names  of  "  Norton's  Virginia 
Seedling,"  and  "Cunningham's  Prince 
Edward,"  be  simplified,  by  suppvessmg 
•very  thing  but  the  runvMs  of  tba  gisale- 
men    entitled    to    the    honor   of    nantiqg 

ttW>..  -N.  ^liBEMOKT. 

;  Ur^ '<-.'  [Panacrs'  Re§MUr} 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  Paris,  wc  have  our  papers  lo  tlie  24th 
April,  by  (he  Albargfe 

The  journal  du  Hmre  of  Thursday,  23d  April, 
has  the  following: — "Commodore  ElHott,  of  the 
Americanfrigntc  the  CoTistitutinn,  arrived  here  this 
morniM"-  (mm  Pari:*.  It  is  believed  liuU  the  Con- 
stitution will  saii  lhi»*venuig." 

The  CoiistitHtion  was  atCherboui^  o«  the  34th, 
to  ako  in  water. 

The  Paris  dates  arc  of  tlie  28th  of  April.  The 
Courrier  Froiiccus,  and  other  opposition  papers, 
prcteixl  to  quote  Mr.  l^iviugstun  as  sstying,  in  rei»*- 
tioii  lo  the  aincndment  requiring  explanations  pre- 
vious to  the  payujcnt  of  the  indeninity,  tiiat  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  would  be  tho  signal  of  Kostili- 
tied.  This  is uvuiifeslly  ;i  Cibricaum.  Mr.  Living- 
ston would  aot  b*  guiKy  of  the  indiscretion  of  *>- 
ing  suc'n  a  thing,  even  if  he  thought  it ;  and  he  is 
too  sagacions  a  man,  and  understands  the  affiiirs 
of  both  countries  too  well,  to  eatertaki  any  much 
opinion. 

This  is  a  question  which  will  uot  be  deckktl  ify 
silly  talk,  or  sJiallow  blustering,  or  idle  rLodoHWH- 
todc  ou  ekher  side — but  by  the  c;ilm  good  senise, 
and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  by  the  mutual  iitter«sV 
ftf  each  of  the  piirUes,to  pi-cserTC  a  good  undersuuid- 
ing  with  the  other. 

It  must  not  be  disguised  however,  froin  our  read- 
ers, that  Mr.  Xnwigskm,  as  wc  have  froin  privato 
but  authentic  sources,  tl»c  certain  assurance — con- 
siders the  proviso  in  question,  so  Hemiy  tmitanunmt 
lo  a  rejedian  oj  Uu  vndtmnUy,  that  l)o  feels  him- 
self Ixtund  by  thcspii'il  of  his  iustrucliot^s,  to  return 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States — which  fri- 
gate tlicrefore  inivy  l)c  hour^  looked  for. 

On  the  other  h;uid,  tlie  Frewch  Ministers  ai«  de- 
sirous to  avert  all  difficulty,  t^  the  fi4k>wu^  «JC- 
tract  frfini  a  letter,  written  by  a  gentletuan  who  is 
not  at  «ll  likely  to  l»c  niistiken,wiU  aJioiv. . 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paria>,  ehxted  Apttfiid, 

"T'le  deiMrlure  of  Mr.  LiviiJgston  for  Am«rte{| 
will  doubtless  occasion  much  gpeculalivn.  \  o^n 
give  you  the  positive  assurance,  however,  as  re- 
cpived  from  Al.  dc  Uro^lie  through  my  friend  M. 
Jay  and  others,  that  Ministers  atUich  not  th« 
stij:htcst  import;»ncc  to  the  ameiMhnent  ol'  which 
vow  will  heitr  so  much.  Tliey  are  (sw(  M.  At 
Broglic)  |>erfectly  siitisfied  with  iho  exi>kin<tti«>iif 
alrmHy  <;ivcn  by  Mr.  Livingston,  aiM>  they  projvis* 
sibniittingan  nniical  note  a<  Wnskiii^^loM,  ln\\%\\\g 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  confirm  these  explana- 
tions. 

It  is  simply  t<i  comply  with  the  decision  of  th*- 
Chamber  as  imposed  on  them,  and  for  the  pnrpos^ 
of  proteriing  thorn  before  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Liv- 
ina^ston  however,  takes  a  r*ry  tHfferertt  view  of  the 
case. 

The  famous  process  going  on  in  the  Chaoahcr  of 
Peers,  against  a  mass  of  500  or  600  pci-sons,  tuten 
np  in  the- Lyon's  aflair  luis  placed,  tl>e  government 
m  a  very  awkward  situation ;  it  was  one  «rf  the 
greatest  errors  of  Loi^»  Philippe,  and  how  i^  i^  tp 
be  got  over,  is  difficult  to  Siiy. 

This  niaiket  continues  lo  be  goo<l,  (or  cotton. — 

IheAmericui  planters  must  m^ke  n>uch  money 

'his  year,  and  the  mercliants  who  had  new*  to  do 

business  notwiUistauding  the  high  prices,  wUliBakc 
mo<iey  alsa"  o    <-      -^ 

Pariiamont  having  been  prorogued  till  the  12th 
ol  May,  in  order  togixe  timff  for  the  new  etection* 
rendered  necessary  hy  tlie  late  ministerial  appphij- 
mciiu^  there  is  nqtliing  of  mucli  interest  from  Eoj- 
lund.  Many  of  the  new  official  persons  had  h^t 
re-elected ;  among  them  Mr.  Labouckert,  the  M««. 
tcr  of  the  Mint,  whose  oppone»t  was  yoma 
irisraeli,  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey;  an<J  NJr.f^jtf, 
lett  Twmpsm,  for  MancUgster.    The  great  strug. 


gfe,  however,  was  to  be  against  Lord  John  Riisscll, 
for  South  Devonshire ;  and  very  strenuous  efforts 
were  making  by  the  Ceiwervatives  to  dr^feat  him 
tliene,  if  possible. 

The  following  niembrrs  of  the  administration 
hava  akraady  been  returned  without  op^iofiition : — 
Ri^tHou.  T.  S.  Rice,  for  Cambritlgc;  Sir  T. 
Troubridge,  foi-  Sand\vich  ;  Sir  J.  C.  Hot)bhousc, 
for  Nottingham ;  Lord  Seymour,  for  Totness ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ord,  fer  Newpert.  An  opposition  is  thrcat- 
•Ked  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  Devonshire ;  to  Lo»i 
Morpeth  in  Yorkshire;  to  Mr-  Liiboucliere,  at 
Taunton ;  and  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  Leith ; 
but  we  have  vrry  little  d<:>ttbt  that  in  all  these  coses 
it  wtK  be  tH>aucc«acfHl.  The  only  (liaces  where  a 
cfHnleat  Imw  Actu^l^y  tal(«n  {^ace  are  MaAcheslcr, — 
I  wlnere  it  «ill  be  seen  ih^  the  President  of  tlie 
Board  of  trade  has  deftntetl  the  Tory  candidate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  not  less  than  13€6, 
and  "(imBtOR,  wh«rc  ^Ir.  Labouckcrc  h;^  been  re- 
turned by  a  majority  of  170  over  Mr.  U'Isn»elj. 

With  the  Ministerial  candidates,  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  rejection  was  the  rule,  not  the  cxcej)- 
tio9;  at  tha  elections  consequent  un  ihelrcaking 
up  ©f  the  lat^  and  tost  Tory  Adiniiiistmtion,  we 
h^ve  well  grounded  hopes  of  being  able  i>ext  week 
tQ  antiounce  tliat  the  members  of  a  liberal  Minis- 
.  try  have  been  i-eturneil  to  Parliament,  without  a 
singte  ejf ception.  So  much  for  Conservative  prog- 
BT^icalions. 

The  afbirs  of  Spain  seem  pretty  much  as  usual, 
though  the  new  eotuuiandaat  lor  the  Q,u6en,  To/- 
des,  has  declared,  it  is  said,  he  woidd  not  see  Mad- 
rid again  till  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. A  ruator  that  France  had  been  called  on  by 
tlie  Cabinet  at  Madcid  to  interfere  raoi-c  effectively, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  civil  war,  is  discredited 
by  the  Lpndpn  papers — which  justly  argue,  that 
even  civil  var  is  to  be  preferred,  to  the  perilous  in* 
teiventionof  a  foreign  iirmy. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Jesuits. — We  copy 
the  following  tfom  the  Stmidard : 

"  Rome,  Jan.  33,  1855. — At  a  solemn  sitting  of 
our  Hohuess  the  Pope  at  Rome,  it  was  decreed — 

"His  Holiness  the  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  con- 
scquenee  of  a  rcptirt  which  we,  the  Secretary  of 
the  'Holy  Congreeation  for  the  Piojvtgation  of  the 
Faith,'  (i.  e.  the  Jesuits,)  have  made  to  him,  h<is 
given  and  »oeorded  lo  us  in  the  n.ime  of  «ir  LonI 
and  Saviour,  as  his  representative,  Ike,  as  ftJIows : 
■  ^  1.  menary  iB4t»lgencc,iipf>licable  k^  mPaiwvf 
the  prayers  of  the  ehurch  for  the  souls  m  piirgato. 
ry,  as  well  as  applieabic  Uj  all  and  to  CHch  of  the 
feithftil,  of  both  sexes,  who,  truly  penitent,  and 
having  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament,  sh.ill 
visit  devoutly  the  church  of  Montmjtrlre,  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  (under  the  Restoration  it  w<\s 
Motmt  Valerian,)  as  well  as  the  great  crotw  of<Jal- 
vnry,  which  is  erccte«l  in  the  s.\!nc  clmrrli,  and 
shall  ao  visit  the  church  ni>3  cross  aforesaiil  on  tlic 
days  of  the  fetee  «if  the  invention,  and  of  tli«  exal- 
tabttm  of  the  hoijf  cross,  ami  sluill  pray  devoutly 
there  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  (The  cross 
here  spoken  of  vms  a  oroes  planted  by  the  Jesiiiu 
under  the  Restoration.) 

"9.  A  partial  indulgence  of  100  djiys  to  b'  ,7ain- 
ed  twice  in  the  month,  by  those  who  shall  visit  dc- 
vrwitly  tl»e  ^reat  cross.,  or  Calvary,  in  the  church 
aforesaid,  on  the  days  designated  by  the  ordinary. 

"Given  at  Rome,  &c.       '      Hyacinthe." 
(i.  e.  M.  de^itelenrAn^hi&bc^(^' Paris.) 

The  following  is  the  address  of  hts  Excellency 
Muhawnpd  Nouri-Effendi,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  ftiiitister  Plenipotentiary  ol' the  Sublirpe  Porte, 
to  tjls  Most  Gracix>ius  Majesty,  at  a  pubiii:  audi- 
eneegrantfd  y  esterdity : — 

"  ^lei5ted  U>r  tjiisnyssion  thiough  the  confidence 
repo§94  in  nie  by  my  august  master,  the  Sult^p,^  to 
ha  his  representative  to  your  Majesty, \l  d«(eply 
appreciate  t|ie  lyinor  conferred  m  an  audience 
>jfluch  furnishes  pie  with  t|ie  opportunity  for  ex- 
prfissins  to  your  M'UesJy  the p^vrticular  sentiments 
pf  His  imperial  Highness. 

"  Tlie  perfect  liamiony  that  l\as  existed  so  niany 
yearii;  hietiiveen  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Great 
Britain  is  not  solely  founded  upon  esteem  and 
pprwua!  considerations;  it  exists  upon  political 
tntctests,  which  c-;n  only  serve  to  strengthen  tlie 
^i#()<V^up  ^Ifs^dy  srJ^sting  between  the  two 
august  COHrts. 

"The  omunerce  of  Great  Britam  b^  experienced 


in  the  Ottoman  Empire  perfect  fi-e«<fo«n  and  fcciH- 
ties,  such  as  have  not  been  met  with  in  anr  etfcer 
coumry,  and  the  peo^  of  his  Htghnesu  have  en- 
joyed without  rcstriclKW  the  fMlmiraW«|>rodne»wii« 
of  industry  created  by  your  Majesty's  sMbje«^.s. 

"In  <;ot"iscquence,  the  Sublime  Porte,  di>h'  tf- 
precirtting  and   esteeming  the  iinjHirtaiice  «»f  our 
friendly  relations  with  one  o**thc  most  enl»«l«en*4 
and  most  piwcrful  nations  among  the  powers  nl- 
tlfc  cartii,  docs  not  dootM  but  that  a  ay*tetn  hMli 
bencTohmt  and  rcriprocal  ^ill  gain  l4>e  entife  nei^ 
citudf,  of  your  ALxjcsty's  Governmetit,  and  thai  it 
wifl  sliortly  be  considered  as  a   meims  only  for    .,^ 
'strcngtliening  more  and  n»orc  the  borols  ol  fnend-  .' 
ship  which  imite  the  two  Powers. 

"This  union^  Sire,  is  tmc  of  the  ofcjects  most  pre- 
cious ami  nearest  t«  the  heart  of  his  Highness,  my 
august  master,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  sincew  and 
a/fcctionate  sentiments  proffered  by  him  fer  your 
Majesty's  royal  i>erson.         .         ./  .;  ..  ,  ?    , 

"April  29,  ISSJi."  .    : '  v  ::  *  "^'  '.>'  ■:     .- 

T»r  Eaktjhjuake  tK  Chili. — By 'an  arrival  4t 
Bjiltimorc,  we  have  been  put  in  poescasion  of  Val- 
paraiso jmpers  to  the  18th  of  March.  They  ceti- 
tainthc  jwrticuKirsofthe  terrible  earthquake  ontfce 
20tii  of  February,  the  ravages  of  which  were  evea 
more  extensive  and  deplorable  than  would  appear 
from  the  verbal  iic^ounts  already  published.  Al- 
HKtsi  the  whole  of  the  Southern  secliiw  of  tlie  Re- 
public luis  lx*n  sw;opt,  as  with  the  !»«!.■«««  «f  de-  '  . 
striiclion.  Even  at  the  island  of  Juan  FerHamlez, 
more  than  300  miles  fro»n  the  coast,  the  ^arUiqiialcv 
was  felt  with  tremendous  violence.  The  eea  at  ' 
the  anclioring  ground  retired  to  sMcli  a  di«taiMC,  '. 
that  w  here  there  had  Ijeen  twelve  (athems  water, 
the  ground  was  Uid  bare  :  but  aoon  after,  the  aea 
returned  with  such  fury,  that  it  eon»ptel«'y  **e- 
molished  the  town.  Tlie  governor  a|id  gnrrison 
saved  themselves  by  fl«»ing  to  the  hAghis ;  but  he- 
yond  this,  the  jwrticulars  had  not  l»e€n  received. — 
We  subjoin  such  imntikitions  as  o*ir  tii)>c  penults, 
and  shall  jwrhaps  give  otlien*  in  a  future  number. 

Valparaiso,  March  4. — B^ery  day  we  receive 
new  details  of  the  sad  calamity  whi<-h  hee  h«- 
fillen  iIr-  greater  part  of  the  citicsaiKl  town*  ia  the 
Southern  section  of  the  Reptiblir.  Tlje  ruia  of  .; 
Conception  and  Talcahuanha  is  conipfote.  At 
Conception  there  remains  tmly  iwc  house  far  the 
shelter  of  the  inhabiUnts.  Of  Talcahua»hii,  ««> 
cording  to  the  more  re«!ent  ndviccs,  n«t  a  ve^ttge 
reinians.  After  the  etirthquake,  the  sea  retired 
from  the  coast  where  the  town  was  situate^,  abenl 
a  mile,  ami  then  rolled  in  over  the  whole  t4»w«i, 
and  ill  its "ycflux  swept  it  Hlntoat  tr>t*rrir -^»X- —  .' 
The  fragments  that  remained  were  d«ii«lwh«d 
and  hurieil  by  two  suliser^uent  seas  wKicW^msoe**- 
sively  overwhelmed  the  site  of  the  town.  When  ; 
the  sea  had  regained  its  uaial  le»et,  the  inhabitants,  .^ 
all  of  whom  at  the  approach  of  ll»e  iMundaii^l  fled 
t<i  the  neighbijring  i^cights  rcturofid  to  (he  fi/tce 
where  the  town  had  l>ccn  sifuated,  ai»d  for  several 
days  niai>y  of  them  have  l>cen  engaged  in  distii- 
teiring  some  rcinnanlK  of  their  propprty.  TheVa 
i-osc  33  feet  alwvf  its  onlioary  level,  aitd  dpwve  w^o 
the  towi)-.Vjuai-c  llie  national  b^k  Mapothe,  and 
pl.icc<l  other  vessels  in  imminent  danger. 

The  row!  from  TaJcahuanha  to  (Conception  is 
abtiosi  entirely  destroyed  by  the  deep  Useures  Md  : 
sloughs  which  have  been  created,  rtjiv«queiilly  liie 
destiuctiou  ol'  property  and  the  iiiterrupnun  titlio 
channels  of  intercourse  which  faci)iliite  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  town,  must  be  alarming. 

TALCA,Feb 80. — Two  hoursagothis'town  reaaed 
to  exist.  This  may  truly  be  aaid  ,  few  its  riqgiiki- 
and  cpnieiy  ediiice«,  whu4)  gave  it  the  third  jph''^ 
among  Uie  cities  of  Chili,  arc  trail sforme^  into  a 
mass  of  ruins,  or  buildings  so  essentially  damaged  ' 
that  they  cannot  be  inhw)ited  without  great  flMi- 
^cr. 

°  Talca  is  120  miles  N.  E-  of  Conception.  At 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  where  »qmp  bricklayer*  w^re 
at  work  when  the  cirthquake  came  on,  tJjey  al- 
most all  perished.  Children  and  grown  persons 
have  alike  disappeared  from  the  number  of  the  ' 
living,  and  in  short,  the  whole  pretienu  a  «jc«we  of  . 
deplorable  calamity. 

The  movement  of  the  carUiquakc  was  not  no 
violent  as  it  was  long-continued.    It  commeOfted 
here  at  about  8  minutes  pajt  II,  and  it  i$  oUcida-    • 
ted  that  the  two  principal  shocjcs  Ueted  3  mi|iMte«    , 
and  20  seconds. 

^'o^xwawo,   Marck    3. — By   lettcn>  and  passen- 

fers      brought     by    vessels  wh^    arriv^    l^rc 
ay    before    yesterday,    ysiief^i^y,  ^oi    Uh4iy> 
the  news  is  eonfirmed  of  the  ravages  of  the  eahh* 
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quake  in  the  provinces  of  Conception  and 
Maule. 

Conception,  Talcahimna,  Penco,  Tome,  Arau- 
co,  Colcuro,  Pemuco,  Yuinbel,  Rerc,  Los  Ange- 
les, La  Florida,  Coclemu,  Ranquil,  Cauqucncs, 
San  {Carlos,  Cluiriguc,  and  other  towns  of  both 
Proeinces,  Jiave  been  ruined  in  consequence  of 
that  terrible  event  Talcahuana,  Penco  and  Tome 
were  thrice  inundated  by  the  sen,  and  in  Arauco 
and  Colcuro  it  rose  to  the  walls.  In  the  port  of 
Constitution  also,  it  rushed  back  and  forth  several 
times. 

The  loss  of  lives  in  Conception  does  not  exceed 
50  odd  ;  in  Talcahuana,  very  few. 

If  we  except  the  national  schooners  Juana  and 
Jertrudis,  winch  were  stranded  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stitution, no  other  vessels  have  suflcrcd  irrepara- 
ble injury. 

The  earthquake  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  in  the 
latitude  of  Conception,  and  about  30  leagues  from 
the  coast. 

For  the  sufferers  (^8000  had  been  subscribed  in 
Valparaiso  prior  to  the  16th  March,  51000  in  the 
Almcndral,  $6196  at  Santiasro,  two  Convents 
{13000. 


fFrom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

A  WEEK  LATER    FROM    BuENOS    AtRES. — By  thc 

brig  Paulina,  Captain  Clark,  wc  have  received 
Buenos  Ayres  papers  to  April  4th. 

The  balloting  which  was  going  on  at  the  date  of 
our  previous  advices,  had  resulted  in  the  ratification 
of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointing  Gen.  Rosas  to  the  chief  aulJiority  of  the 
Province,— by  a  vote  of  9316  to  4.  Gen.  Rosis  is 
therefore  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers. 

A  treaty  of  jieace  and  alliance  ho-s  been  celebra- 
ted between  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of 
Tucuman,  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Salta. 

An  engapment  took  place  on  the  7ih  of  March, 
between  a  body  of  Buenos  Ayrean  troops  and  In- 
dians on  thc  one  ptxit,  and  a  Ijody  of  hostile  Indians 
under^L^iiiquitruz,  on  the  other.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated,  witii  the  loss  of  killed,  133  Indians, 
and  67  Squaws — prisoners,  the  Caciques  Guichel, 
Lamen  and  his  son  Antil,  and  353  Squaws,  besides 
34  Christian  captives,  of  both  sexes,  recaptured — 
and  there  also  fell  into  thc  hands  of  the  victors, 
2000  shrep,  300  goats,  200  oxen,  and  132  horses. 

As  if  the  Republic  of  La  Plata  were  not  suffi- 
ciently broken  to  ])ieces,  a  section  of  Sniui  called 
Jugui,  has  seceded  therefrom,  and  «lcclared  itself 
indt^pcndent.  U  adds  one  more  to  tM  allied  Pit»- 
vinces  constituting  what  is  sometunes  called  thc 
Republic  of  La  Plata. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Repbblic  of  Letteiis.— Under  this  title 
■Mr.  Geo.  Dearborn,  of  this  city  has  publibhed  in 
weekly  numbers,  at  6  1-4  cents  each,  during  the 
piisl  year,  a  periodical,  embodying  a  choice  selec- 
tions of  approved  literary  works. 

The  52  numbers  published,  constitute  two  hand- 
some volumes,  embracing,  as  by  reference  to  the 
advertisement,  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  standards 
of  English  hlerature.       ,'  " 

In  order  to  inspire  additional  confidence  in  the 
selections  for  tliis  publication,  and  in  the  discrimi- 
nation and  taste,  which  will  be  exercised  in  that 
matter,  the  publisher  has  made  an  arrangement 
witli  Mrs.  A.  H.  Nicholas  of  this  city,  to  super- 
intend this  department.  Competent  as  she  herself 
is,  to  such  a  task,  she  will  yet  be  further  aided  by 
thc  suggestions  of  her  brother  C.  F.  Hoffman— 
and  by  those  of  Washini^on  Irving,  G.  V.  Ver- 
planck  and  E.  Ererrtl. 

Under  such  auspices,  we  cannot  go  wrong,  in 

claiming  for  the  Republic  of  Letters— large  and 
ger»eral  patronage. 

A  nidit  boat  is  now  running  on  the  feiTy  be- 
tween this  city  and  PowltsHook.  After  the  15th, 
the  Newark  Railroad  Company  will  also  run  a 
night  car.  All  such  arrangements  contribute  to 
mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 

AccovKtAfihtTf  or    Steamboat    Captains, 
Sta9V  Ownkhs,  &c— We  have  been  n^stant  in 


to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  to  the  penalty,  which 
the  laws  will  not  fail  to  inflict  upon  carelessness 
ignorance,  or  recklessness,  all  thivugh  whose  iur 
.strumentality,  accidents  in  steamboats,  or  other 
public  conveyances,  occur. 

In  furtliertherance  of  this  purpose,  we  annex, 
from  a  London  paper,  the  report  of  a  case  in  Scot- 
land, as  affording  an  instance  in  point  of  the  value 
of  such  investigation ;  whereby,  if  there  be  crimi- 
nality, it  is  ascertained  and  punished — and  if  not, 
the  fact  is  made  manifest,  and  the  party  against 
whom  rumor  and  suspicion  might  otherwise  be  op- 
erating disadvantageously,  is  sent  forth  free  and 
unimpeached.  Hence  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest 
of  all,  but  guilt,  that  such  investigation  should  be 


had : 


:».-,.v 


Circuit  Coort,  Glasgow,  April  SS. 

Roljert  Wallace,  master  of  the  Kilmun  steam 
vessel,  was  accused  of  culpable  homicide.  The 
charge  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  contravened 
thc  44th  and  4€th  sections  of  the  regtilations  of  the 
rive*  Clyde  trustees,  formed  under  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, ill  having  navigated  his  vessel  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  quay  at  Diniglass  than  was  ne- 
cessaiy  for  the  reception  of  passengers  from  a  small 
boat  coming  off  from  that  quay — in  having  thrown 
a  rojie  to  the  small  boat  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing It  to  the  steam  vessel,  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
state  of  wind  and  tide  in  the  river,  it  was  improper 
and  unsafe  to  do  so,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
the  fjersons  on  board — antl  also  with  setting  the 
paddies  of  the  ste  im  vessel  in  motion  while  the 
said  small  boat  was  attached  to  her,  or  at  least  be- 
fore the  boat  was  removed  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  steam  vessel — by  all,  or  part  of  which  neglects 
and  contravention  of  tlie  regulations,  the  small  boat 
was  run  down,  and  at  least  nine  individuals  were 
culi)ably,  recklessly,  and  negligentiy  drowned,  and 
bereaved  of  life  by  thc  pannci,  Robu  Wallace.  Mr. 
Wallace  pleaded  'Not  Guilty  to  tlie  charge. 

Several  wiine.'<sesjvere  examined  for  ine  prose- 
cution, two  of  them  oricklaycrs,  who  had  been  on 
board  the  small  boat,  and  two  of  them  passengers 
in  the  Kilmun  ;  but  from  none  of  the  evidence 
could  there  be  adduc<;d  the  slightest  imputation 
upon  Uie  character  or  conduct  of  Captain  Wallace 
upon  the  melancholy  occasion  referred  to.  It  was 
proved  that  the  weather  was  stormy — that  thc 
small  Ijoat  was  over  crowded — that  Captain  Wal- 
\bccc  called  distinctly  to  the  ferryman  to  let  go  the 
rope,  when  he  found  the  streamer  to  be  in  a  peril- 
ous {^losition — that  he  did  not  direct  the  engine' to 
be  put  in  motion  till  he  had  so  called  at  least  twice 
— and  that  h;id  the  hold  of  the  rope  from  the 
small  boat  been  withdrawn  when  the  orders  were 
given,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

After  proceeding  with  part  of  the  evidence  Uie 
thc  Advociite  Depute  stated  to  the  Jury,  that  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  case  before 
them  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice— and  indcfereucc  to  that  anxiety  so  universal- 
ly felt  that  every  case  involving,  as  this  did,  a 
great  loss  of  life,  ought  to  receive  every  possible  in- 
vestigation— also,  that  the  public  might  have  an 
t>pporluiiity  of  seeing  whether  any  blame  was  at- 
tachable to  the  pannel,  or  any  other  person,  in  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  occurred  ;  and  like- 
wii.e  by  instituting  a  trial  here,  to  induce  others  to 
act  in  similar  circumstances  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. Having,  therefore,  brought  forward  the  case, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough  to  show 
thc  Jury  and  thc  publir  thiit  no  blame  whatever 
could  be  attached  to  any  parly,  and  now  considered 
himself  perfectly  justified  in  proceeding  no  further 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  Maitland  (Counsel  for  Mr.  Wallace)  said 
he  had  l)een  instructed  by  that  gentleman  to  th'»nk 
the  Public  Prosecutor  for  having  brought  the  case 
liefore  the  public,  and  also  for  liaving  in  so  very 
handsome  a  way  withdrawn  it  That  respectable 
gentleman,  he  observed,  would  never  cease  deeply 
to  regret  the  loss  of  life  tliat  had  occurred  in  circum- 
stances with  which  he  was  so  intimately  connect- 
ed, however  guiltless  he  might  be  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  that  catastrophe. 

The  Jury  having  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guil- 
ty, tlie  Court  dismissed  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  bar, 
after  slating  that  he  leftit  with  a  character  not  only 
unimpeached,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  credit 
of  having  plways  conducted  himself  ^\(h  great 
•  proRHeiy.      ,       ,,_   ,       ^,,a,.. 


ElowARD  Johns  has  been  recognized  by  tlw  Pre- 
sideqt  as  Riissian  Consul  at  New  Orleans. 

SniUT  OF  Enterprize. — We  understand  it  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
thrivii^  town  of  Flushing,  to  immediately  open  a 
correspondence,  by  Committee,  with  the  various 
Manufacturing  interests  of  Newark,  Patterson, 
Lynn,  and  other  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  calling  their  attention  to  tlic  superior  advan- 
tages which  Flushing  presents,  and  offering  land, 
&c.  to  them  at  a  low  perpetual  rent,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  purchase,  as  an  inducement  for  them  at 
once  ,to  locate  themselves  in  that  town. — [Communi- 
cated.l 

Licences  in  Brooklyn. — Wc  learn  from  the 
Brooklyn  Advertiser,  that  the  Common  Council  of 
that  city  have  resolved, — 

1.  That  no  retail  license  be  granted  to  a  Grocr. 

2.  That  licenses  be  granted  to  citizens  only. 

3.  That  Tavern  licenses  be  granted  strictly  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  in  such  case  made  and 
provided.  ^^_ 

This  is  bravely  done  in  our  sister  city }  and  may 
operate,  possibly,  advantageously  upon  our  own 
Common  Council. 

Public  School  Societt. — From  the  13th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Trustees  of  thc  Public  School 
Society  of  tliis  city,  it  appears  that  the  number  ol 
schools  under  its  charge,  including  23  primary 
schools,  is  55,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  13,897 
pupils,  7354  of  whom  are  males,  and  6543  females. 
Increase  during  the  year,  1 390.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 1242  are  colorcil,  viz.  611  males,  and  631  fe- 
males. The  expenditures  of  the  Society,  for  all 
purposes,  including  buildings  and  the  payment  of 
$10,000  to^the  Savings  Bank,  have  been,  during 
the  year  ending  May  1st,  $115,518  95.  The  re- 
ceipts have  amounted  to  an  equal  sum,  including  a 
balance  of  $8400  21  on  hand  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  $  1 5,000  borrowed.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury  1st  of  May,  $1336  09.  Of  the  receipts, 
$78,462  45  comes  from  the  School  Commissioners. 
The  whole  debt  of  the  Society  at  the  ^resent  time 
is  $45,000.  The  value  of  their  real  estate  is  pro- 
bably three  or  four  times  that  sum. — [Journal  of 
Commerce.] 

WiV*,  wilder,  wildest. — The  spirit  of  specu- 
iMfsH-i*  thi»country,  is  now  going  nipidly  through 
these  degrees  of  comparison.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  positive,  and  even  of  the  comparative  degree 
i  n  this  city  ;  but  tlie  superlative  was  left  for  Charles- 
ton, where,  as  we  learn  froiH  the  Courier  of  the  3d 
insU,  tlie  subscription  to  the  new  "  Bank  of  Charles- 
ton," of  which  tlie  capital  is  only  two  millions,  ex- 
ceeded, in  tlie  city  of  Charleston  alone,  eighty-one 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  as  books  were  opened  in 
other  parts  of  thc  State,  that  amount  was  swelled 
probably  to  nituty  miUions  of  dollars. 

As  one  fourth  was  required  to  be  paid  down  at 
the  time  of  subscription,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  in  Charleston,  was 
ttoeniy  millions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dol- 
lars ! — more  than  ten  times  the  whole  capital. 

The  task  of  distributing  tliis  stock  is  one,  tliat 
no  one  need  envy  to  tlie  coiiunissioners. 

There  Ls  a  common  saying,  "It  will  be  all  the 
.same  an  hundred  years  hence" — and  a  deal  of  true 
philosophy  is  there  in  the  proverb.  How  insignifi- 
cant appear  all  the  quarrels,  and  clashing  interests, 
and  opjTOsing  plans  and  strokes  of  outwitting  poh- 
cy,  and  shrewd  diplomacy,  which  agitate  us  now, 
when  we  consider  that  "a  hundred  years  hent.e" 
thc  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  all  this  turmoil 
will  not  then  be  felt  by  those  wlio  will  then  be 
upon  thc  stage !  The  dea/xndanti  of  CharUs  I,  oj 
England,  and  Other  CromHoell  intennarried  in  the 
fourth  rfeeree.— [Alexandria  Phainix.] 

Passage  in  Shakspeare  Corrected—"  Ko«tt- 
in^  ambition  that  o'erleaps  ifje//,"  should  be  "its 
ieU."  Sell  is  saddle  au  Spenser  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian.  This  emendation  w.-s 
shown  to  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  an  acute  man  at 
least,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was  the 
right  reading,  and  added  somewhat  more  in  appr''- 
tiation  of  it,— [Lftncjor'a  Examination  of  WjlUan> 
Sha)?speftf«,J 
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Flushing  Propertt.— About  one  hundred  lots 
in  the  village  of  Flushing  were  ^Id  by  Messra. 
Franklin  &^  Jenkins  yesterday.  The  mt  hole  sale 
was  gone  through  with  at  prices  deemed  unusually 
hii'h  Most  of  the  Lots  were  25  to  100  feet,  and 
brou  ^U  f.om  250  to  600  Dollars  each;  oUiers  meas- 
uring 50  to  100  feet  told,  the  highest,  at  1500  Dol- 
lars. 

Yesterday,  a  son  of  Jacob  Van  Clicf,  six  years 
old  fell  into  a  well  at  Stalcn  Island,  through  the 
door  of  the  casing— the  well  was  forty  feet  deep, 
with  12  feet  of  water  in  it.  A  rope  was  thrown  to 
him  which  he  made  Ast  to  his  body,  and  was  haul- 
ed up  uninjured. 

It  would  seem  that  the  traffic  in  wives  is  ndtcon- 
fined  to  England  ;  but,  tliough  in  other  countries 
they  may  not  be  more  beloved,  they  appear  to  be 
more  dear.  The  Gazette  du  Limousin  states  thai,  a 
few  days  ago,  two  artisans  of  Conipreignac,  near 
Bcliac,  struck  a  bargain  over  their  cups,  by  which 
one  transfeneil  his  wile  to  the  other  for  1,000  fr. 
The  repudiated  spouse,  however,  whoisyoungand 
handsome,  refused  to  give  herself  up  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  has  threatened  to  bring  an  action 
;io;amst  tlie  husband  upon  the  contract,  whiclt  is 
duly  signed  and  sealed. 

Important  to  Mariners. — Several  successful 
experiments  have  been  tried  on  the  North  Hum- 
ber  Bank,  with  a  portable  apparatus  admirably 
adapted  for  conveying  a  line  from  a  distressed  ship 
or  wreck,  to  the  shore. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  gim  (manufactured 
by  Mr.  Blanch,  gun  maker,  of  Hull),  which  will 
j)i  opel  a  line  made  fast  to  an  arrow  to  the  distance 
of  1 50  to  200  yards,  and  thus  obtain  from  even  a 
single  individual  on  the  beach,  all  the  assistance 
which  such  exigencies  require. — [Army  and  Navy 
Chronicle.] 

A  traveller  in  tlie  Island  of  Cuba  has  estimated 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cigars  are  con- 
sumed daily  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

The  Navy  Commissioners  have  issued  propo- 
sals for  the  delivery  of  white  oak  keelpieces  and 
other  timber  for  eight  seventy  fours,  eight  frigates, 
and  ten  sloops  of  war,  by  tl«  first  of  August,  1836, 
at  the  naval  stations  of  Portsmouth,  Bosion,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  This  is  an  ad- 
dition of  nearly  one  tlkird  to  our  present  naval 
force.  We  observe  in  the  Ust  of  the  European  na- 
vies, that  several  States  have  a  large  proj^rtion  of 
steam  vessels,  and  particularly  the  English  and 
F'reneh.  Would  not  steam  ship»-i»e  ^tuuttflhe 
most  efficient  force  for  the  defence  of  our  coast  with 
its  large  bays  and  rivers  ? 

The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette, ftiaking  a  com- 
parison of  our  naval  resources  with  those  of  other 
nations,  estim:ues  that  we  have  at  present  in  the 
merchant  service  about  70,000  seamen. — [BalU 
Am.] 

A  tremendous  storm  of  both  wind  and  hail  oc- 
curred a  few  days  since  in  Robertson  and  Stuuner 
counties,  (Teh.)  Some  of  the  hail  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  weighed  and  to  have  been  of  the 
incredible  size  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ^Deighl ! — 
There  was  a  great  destruction  of  timber  and  much 
damage  done  to  the  plantations  hut  no  Uvea  lost  so 
far  as  we  have  heard. — [Nashrille  paper.] 

Cholera. — This  disca.se  seems  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  western  waters,  and  setthng  at  various 
points  along  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Pittf- 
burgh  Statesman,  of  the  27th  ult.,  says  tlie  steam- 
boats arriving  at  Louisville  have  had  many  cases 
on  board  ;  but  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  disi^se 
having  taken  root  on  shore,  yet,  at  that  point.' 

A  Parent's  Love  again  Painfull!  Exempli- 
fied.—On  Friday  last,  the  sloop  John  Felter,  own- 
ed and  sailed  by  Capi.  Lemuel  June  of  this  place, 
put  in  at  PuUen's  Point  for  freight.  Mrs.  June, 
and  her  little  son  about  four  y*ars  of  age,  were  on 
lioard,  having  just  relumed  frbm  New  York.  The 
captain  and  his  hands  liad  come  down  to  the  vil- 
lage, leaving  Mrs.  J.  and  the  child  on  board,  when 
the  latter  accidentally  fell  overboard.  The  tide 
was  running  strong  at  the  time,  and  the  mother,  re- 
gardless of  her  own  life  in  her  anxiety  to  save  her 
child,  plunged  in  after  him.  Their  cries  were  heard 
by  a  man  some  distance  from  the  Point,  wha  lis- 
tened to  the  spot  barely  in  time  to  snatch  Uie  mo- 
ther from  a  watery  graye.    He  then  difjcovcred  the 


child  some  rods  from  the  vessel,  drifting  with  the 
tide.  He  sprang  into  thfe  boat,  and  soon  brought 
him  to  shore,  but  not  until  the  vital  spark  liad  fled. 
— [Haverstraw  Times.] 

A  String  op  Puns,  Good,  Bad,  and  Indipfer* 
ENT. — An  auctioneer  ought  to  Ix^by  nut  iire  strong ; 
for,  though  only  one  man,  he  is  often  called  upon  to 
knock  down  a  tot.  Spring  is  w  elcome  to  the  trees, 
because,  they  lure  re-tcaved  by  its  approach.  Those 
persons  who  are  in  business  the  most  sharp,  usuid- 
ly  get  the  most  Uunt,  All  blcKMl  may  i'C  saitl  to  be 
useless  which  is  i»i  vetii.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
music  those  strains  please  the  most  w  Inch  are  allowed 
to  be  duU  set.  The  trade  of  a  blacksmith  is  one  of  lit- 
tle labor  to  himself,  inasmucli  as  most  of  his  wurk  is 
donebyaric«.  A  statesman  begins  to  Unoer  himself 
when  he  consents  to  be  hired  by  others.  The  ad- 
ditional day  to  February  onc(^  in  four  years  stfems 
very  naturally  to  increase  the  spring  necessary  for 
a  leap  year. — All  [lei-sonswho  ciwi  defer  their  laugh- 
ter until  a  convenient  time,  sliouUt  l>e  taken  to  the 
Humane  Society,  as  extraorilinary  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation. — Those  damsels  who  admire 
mustachios  must  l)c  insincere  in  saying  they  dislike 
hdir  lips. — When  jieople  have  red  hands,  iliey 
should  always  play  at  loo,  as  every  thing  is  gained 
at  that  game  by  a  palm  flush. — Pugilists  begin  their 
battles  from  a  paradox ;  for  they  stand  up  and 
"fall  to." — James  Eastman,  the  thief  who  tried  to 
escape  up  the  chimney,  and  was  stopped  by  the 
grate,  must  have  found  a  great  bar  to  his  risinsr. — 
In  classing  birds,  we  should  s;iy  weutlier-cocks  are 
meant  for  the  church;  but  hens  are  decidedly  the 
lay  subjects  of  the  stale. 

*  Extracts  from  Irving^s  Mbotsford. 
Washington  Irvinc's  First  Breakfast  with 
ScoTT. — On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  I  set  off  in  a  post  chaise  for  the  Abbey. 
On  the  way  thither  1  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Ab- 
botsford,  and  sent  the  postillion  to  ihe  house  with 
my  written  introduction  and  my  card,  on  whicli  I 
had  written  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  for  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  Baronet)  to  receive  a  visit  from  me  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦       ■'.-■  ■*( •■•■"■.  *  ■• 

In  a  little  while  the  "  lord  of  the  castle"  himself 
made  his  appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the 
description  1  had  read  and  heard,  and  the  likene» 
that  had  been  published  of  him.  He  was  tall,  ani> 
of  a  large  powerful  frame.  His  dress  was  siujgle. 
•"and  alinost  rustic.  An  oTd  green  ssuooUiig  am, 
with  a  dog  whistle  at  the  button  hole,  brown  linen 
pantaloons,  stout  shoes  that  tied  at  the  anlcles,  and 
a  white  hat  that  had  evidently  seen  service.  He 
came  limping  up  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  himself 
by  a  stout  walking  staff,  but  moved  rapidly  and 
with  vigor.  By  his  side  jogged  along  a  large  iron- 
grey  stag  hound  of  a  nwst  grave  demeanor,  who 
tooK  no  part  in  the  clamor  of  the  canine  rabble, 
but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound,  for  tiTe  dig- 
nity of  the  house,  to  give  a  courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the  gate  he  called  out  in 
a  hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbolstbrd,  and 
asking  the  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at  tlie  door 
of  the-chaisc,  lie  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand : 
"  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  houscj^yid 
he,  "  ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfi\st,  and  after- 
wards ye  shall  see  all  the  wonders  of  the  Abliey." 

I  would  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea  of  hav- 
ing already  made  my  breakfast.  "Hoot  man," 
cried  he,  "  a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the  keen  air  of 
the  Scotch  hills,  is  warrant  enough  for  a  second 
breakfast." 

I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the 
cottage,  ami  in  a  few  moments  found  myself  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table.  There  was  no  one  present 
but  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Scott,  her 
eldest  daughter  Sophia,  tlicn  a  fine  girl  about  se- 
venteen, Nliss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  jfears 
younger,  Walter,  a  well  grown  stripling,  and 
Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  ago, 
I  soon  f«lt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in 
a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I  ex]')erieiiced. — 
I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere  morning  visit,  but 
found  I  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  lifrhtly.  "  You 
must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be  read  in  a 
morning,  like  a  newspaper,"  said  Scott.  "  It  takes 
several  days  of  study  for  an  observant  traveller 
that  has  a  relish  for  auld  world  trumpery.  After 
breakfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Melrose  Ab- 
bey ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accompany  you,  as  1 
have  somA  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  but  I  will 


put  you  in  diai^  of  my  son  Cliarlcs,  who  is  very 
learned  in  all  things  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the 
neighborhood  it  sUinds  in,  and  he  and  my  fnend 
Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the  whole  trutli  about 
it,  with  a  good  deal  more  that  you  are  not  caHed 
upon  to  Ijelieve — unless  you  bea  tnic  and  nothing- 
doubting  antiquary.  When  you  come  back,  Pll 
take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighborhood. 
To-morrow  we  will  uke  a  look  at  the  \  anow,  and 
the  next  day  wc  will  drive  over  to  Dryburgh  Ab- 
Ijey,  which  is  a  fine  old  nun  well  worth  your  seeing" 
— Ill  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got  through  with  his 
plan,  I  found  myself  cx)mmitted  for  a  visit  of  seve- 
ral dayj^,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  little  reahn  of  ro- 
mance was  opened  before  me. 

The  CeneraUffeclion  entertained  for  Scott. — These 
simple  anecdotes  may  strve  Ut  show  the  delightl'ul 
play  of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in  private  life. 
His  domcfiiic  aniiiials  were  his  friontis  ;  every 
thing  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  liglit  of  his 
countenance  :  the  face  of  thi:  humblest  dependant 
brightened  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  anticipated  a 
cordial  and  cheering  word.  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve this  ixarticulariy  in  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  a 
quarry,  whence  several  men  were  cutting  stone  for 
the  new  edifice ;  wlio  all  paused  from  their  labqrto 
have  a  "  crack  wi'  the  laird."  One  of  them  was  a 
burgess  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  liad  some  joke 
about  the  old  song  : 

*'  Up  wi'  ilie  Souiers  <>'  Sflkirk,  .  ^',-^ 

And  down  Willi  the  Earl  of  Home."         "    .' 

Another  was  precentor  at  tlic  Kirk,  and  besides 
leading  tlic  psalmody  on  Sunday,  tau°^it  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighborhood  dancing  on  week 
days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  out-of-door  labor 
was  sciirce. 

Among  the  rest  wasatall,straightoldfellow,with 
a  healthful  complexion  and  silver  hair, and  a  small 
round  crowned  hat.  He  had  been  about  to  shoul- 
der a  hod,  but  ])auscd,  and  still  kioking  at  Scott, 
with  a  shglit  sparkling  of  his  blue  eyes,  as  if  waiting 
his  turn  ;  for  the  old  fellow  knew  himself  to  be  a 
favorite. 

Scott  accosted  him  in  nn  affable  tone,  and  asked 
for  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew  forth  a 
horn  snuff  b.ix.  "  Hoot,  man,"  said  Scott,  "  not 
that  old  mull :  where's  the  bonny  French  one  that  I 
brought  you  from  Paris  ?"  "  Troth,  your  honor," 
replied  tlic  old  fellow,"  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for 
week  days." 

On  leaving  tlie  quarry,  Scott  informed  me  that 
when  absent  at  Paris  he  had  purcliased  several  tri- 
fling articles  as  presents  for  his  de|)andants,  and 
amu*»g  others  tlie  gay  snuffbox  kt  question,  winch 
was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sdfaays,  by  th*  vete- 
ran. "  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  gifts" 
said  he,  "  that  pleased  tliem,  as  the  idea  that  the 
laird  should  think  of  them  w^hcn  so  faraway." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  great  fu- 
vorite  with  ScotL  If  I  reaillert  ri»ht,  he  had  been 
a  soldier  in  early  life,  and  his  straight  erect  j^erson, 
his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance,  his  gray  hair, 
and  an  arch  glojm  in  his  blue  eye,  reminded  me  of 
the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree.  I  find  that  the 
old  fi'llow  has  since  been  mtroduced  by  Wilkie,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Scott  family. 

Scott  and  his  Dogs — Scott  continued  on,  lead- 
ing the  way  as  usual,  and  limping  up  the  wizzard 
glen,  talking  as  he  went,  but  as  liis  back  was  to- 
wtutla  me,  I  coukl  only  hear  tlie  deep,  growling 
tones  of  his  voicx;,  like  the  low  breathing  of  an  oi- 
gan,  without  distinguishing  the  words,  until  pans- 
ing,  and  turning  his  face  towaitis  mc,  I  found  he 
was  reciting  some  scrap' of  border  minstreUy  about 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  This  was  continually  tlie 
case  in  my  ramblings  with  him  about  this  storied 
neighborhood.  His  miud  was  fraught  with  tiie  tra- 
ditionary fictions  connected  witli  every  object 
around  him,  and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  as  he 
went,  apparently  as  much  for  liis  pwn  gratificalioa 
as  for  that  of  his  companion.  jf-  .. 

"  Nor  hill  nor  brook  we  paced  aloug, 
But  h:id  its  legend  or  its  isong." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with  a 
Scottish  accent,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  North- 
umbrian "  burr,"  whicli,  to  my  mind,  gave  a  doric 
strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution.  His  rea- 
tation  of  poetry  weis  at  times  magnificent. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ranible  that 
my  friend  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhouad,  got  into 
a  sad  scrape.  The  dc^  were  beating  about  the 
glens  and  fields  as  usual,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  out  of  sig^itf  when  we  beard  a  irking 
at  some  distance  to  the  ley.  Shortly  after  we 
saw  some  sheep  ^^mperuig  o^i  the  hills,  with  the 
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t^^ga  afier  theui.  Scott  applied  (o  his  lips  the  ivo- 
ry wbistlu  aiu'uys  Uiugiiig  at  luui  bullon-hole,  and 
mttiu  calWi  JM  Uue  culprils,  t-xcepliiig  ilanJet. — 
H»it»  uij>4?  up  *  b.uik  whicJi  cominaiideJ  a  view 
il1(^^  u  iitUl  or  hollow  of  thu  kills,  wc  belidd  the 
sttbtt>  M-iiic*  tit'  DeiUiiuik  suiiuiiji^  l>y  i\te.  lii<  tdiii^ 
iMdy  U'  a  ^h«<cp.  The  Ciircass  wan  still  wami, 
ttim  ihr*Ml  bare  uwrks  of  llic*  laUil  t^rijj,  aiid  Ham- 
fei's  aiMKzlc  was  staiiieil  wuh  hkxxl.  Never  was 
r«J|)m  rnoic  oonij>ku;]y  caaglu  hi  JUigioiUi: dttuttt. 
i  kmp(^ok«m1  iheduoui  oi°  })oar  Hantlt-t  lo  Ik;  scaled  ; 
!««'  Ml*  iM^iiu"  o^'iif£  could  1m:  eoutaiitled  by  a  <lo^ 
iu  m  c<*u»iry  idwuiidiug  with  .sl*eep  walks.  Scott, 
Jtowevor,  Iwd  .'*  g>X'ater  valvie  for  his  d»>i;s  than  tor 
his  sheep.  They  weie  his  cou4)aiiious  and  his. 
fi-icnd3-  Hamlet,  loo,  lh(»iiirh  ;ui  irregular  iinper- 
tiueiit  kiiMlof  yo««gst©«-,  wa«  evideuUy  u  favorite. 
He  wouM  IK*  R>r  sonte  tinu;  l)elto\-c  it  eouid  be  he 
wl*o  h»«d  killed  the  sh«c[*.  It  must  have  beeu 
Mtue  CJir  iA'  ifce  iwi^ldxuhood,  tliat  had  iiuuie 
off  on  «»ur  apjiro.^-h,  aivd  U-A  jwor  iiiiadet  in  tlie 
Inrch.  Pfoelis  Intwever,  wetv  Uxi  sti-oiur,  aiid 
Mamtrt  was  generally  co<idoB»cd.  "  Well,  well," 
mkt  Soolt,  "  tl's  ptu  ilv  my  own  faulu  I  hud  5iv<  ii 
«pcow«iM»l«f8<ini«  Uiike  jw»l,a«d  tlie  puor  do'^' 
)ms    Kmi  no  ch.»HC«  aft**   game  to  tuke  the  fii-e 

caKtoiiaMy  he  never  w»wld  nHnldle  wHh  sliecp." 

I  MiideirMtwMl,  afttTwards,  tliai  Siuut  actually  srot 
a  pony,  ami  went  out  now  and  liw-n  «.w«rsini;  with 
Hainlet,  who,  iw  ootisiequeiice,  sliowod  no  furiher 
inclination  for  jTntttoii. 

Tiif.  ttMiaiSAJ.  Of  KoiE  Ochiltree. — A  Aathe.- 
mU'uU  Mt¥.M-^  tlu:  Uilb  brcHUjht  us  lo  what  Se<»ll  pn>- 
MMMOoU  Utt:  I'vuiauis  of  a  Uonuui  camp,  and  as  we 
sat  upon  a  hilliK-k  which  had  once  ftjinied  a  jwrt 
«/  ih«  rni^ixurta,  he  {K>iuled  out  the  traces  of  ihe 
iuM-a  tuid  iwlw^u'ks,  uai  tlie  pra^tonuni,  atul  .show- 
td  a  kHuwled^re  ol'  eastnum-Uilion,  that  would  uoi 
iwve  *li.st^-a<:cJ  llie  ;ujti«^«iirkjn  Oldhiick  himsetf.-- 
iuiicatj,  Viiiioas  circuiasJaaces  that  1  observed 
uUhU  Scolt  durt«i^  my  visit,  concurred  to  j>ersuatle 
UK!  tliat  nvuiy  of  Uie  anliciuarian  htniiors  of  Monk- 
iit^Kis  vr«-e  tukeu  t'rom  his  own  richly  connxjiiudcd 
4-lMuatct«ir,  aud  that  8onje  of  llie  scenes  ami  porson- 
a^jes  rt'  UiAt  aduiirahle  lutvel  were  furnished  by  his 
iiumecUaie  )Mii^il>orhDOLl. 

He  gave  lue  .several  anecck)les  of  a  noted  pauper 
M&utrd  A^idrew-  Gcuiuidls,  or  GanMiicI,  as  it  was 
j>j-o»jounoed,  who  had  once  lluunsiied  on  ihc  hanks 
uf  die  GaJki  Water,  iinmeihately  opjKisile  .Ibliots- 
tufi,  tui  wlniui  lie  hatl  seen,  and  t^eil  ajid  joked 
widi  wlieji  a  boy  :  nnd  I  hisunily  recognized  the 
iik4M»esM  at'  tluit  mirror  of  pliilostjphlc  vagabonds 
autl  X««tur  of  beggars,  Edic  Ochiltret>.  1  was  on 
ihe  ^Ltiiit.  of  j)r«ioun(?in§  the  name  and  leeo^nizinu; 
ll«e  pwtriut,  wlien  1  reeoUectetl  the  iucoicuilo  ob- 
s»;r\'ed  by  Soott  witlj  rcsjiea  to  the  uovels,  and 
fiieckaJ  luyself;  biH  it  was  one  among  nuuiy  tliinijs 
titiU  faBUtiod  to  couvincc  me  ot'  his  authoi'khip. 

His  ^tu'UltVfi  of  Andrew  Getiiniells  exaaly  ac- 
(NFtind  with  tliat  of  Edie  as  to  his  height,  ciirriage, 
»u4  ividier-Hkf:  air,  as  well  as  his  axch  and  snreas- 
tk  kujMor.  His  Iemw,  if  inmo  lie  hrvd,  was  al  Oal- 
k:diiab ;  Uu  he  vveut  "  dauuderin^"  about  tiw, 
pountry,  along  the  y;|-e£i<  shaws  a4id  Ix-side  the 
hurus,an<i  w.xs  a  kind  of  walking chronicJethrou<!:1l- 
<Mt  tit  nMefs  ot'iite.  Tweed,  itte  isttriek,  mnA  the 
Ymvww  ;  cMTyitM^  ti*e  fjo&sip  tiroiii  house  to  h<iM»fc, 
oonHneHting  i«M  (Ik  inhuliiuiits  aud  their  (xnieerwi, 
Mwl  i»«v(^  h««itaUii|T  to  ^ve  tUem  a  dry  rub  a«  lo 
8«v  of  il»iei«-»<*«*l"i»  Of  fiJfies. 

A  *wwd  heg£;ar  like  Andrew  Gejnmells,  Soitt 
MMrid,  wUjooirfd  sing  liie  oW  Scotch  tiirs,  tell  sto- 
ries and  iraditHMis,  ami  go.<«4>  away  ilie  loitg  vntx- 
tw  eve«i»»f^,  w«s  hywomeaiuan  uuw,!eou«ii  visi- 
•er  at  a  loiidy  «i»»we  or  cottage.  The  children 
wowMrwn  tow«(ot)Me  hioi,  aitd  place  his  stool  in  a 
wnJni  corner  oflhe  iiigfe  oo<»k,  aiid  the  old  folks 
wcmld  receive  him  as  a  privileged  guest. 

As  to  And«x;w,  lie  looked  u|i(M1  tliem  all  as  a  par- 
soji  does  upon  liis  parissliitmers,  aiid  considered  liie 
alms  he  received  ;is>  much  Ihs  due  as  the  oUm  r  does 
his  lythes.  I  rat<«er  think,  added  S<;ott,  Andrew 
oMViftdMwtl  l4tiuseU'uvM«  of  a  geMtleman  thau  tli(H<e 
«rlio  (oiled  (or  a.  hviug,  and  that  In:  secretly  k>oked 
down  «pau  the  ]KiinKUiking  pousants  that  fed  atid 
«4iel%ew>d  him. 

He  hi*d  tka^ved  his  aristocrati^^'al  notions  insottic 
4ngrn^lk*Mi  being  admitted  occ;m«)nal]y  to  a  pre- 
««Ti««f;  soiMahJhy  with  soBic  of  liic  smail  <-o»»»*Uy 
partry,  wl»w  wrv  gameUi¥ies  in  want  of  coiMpany 
to  iMte  white  aw«y  the  tinie.  With  these  Andrew 
ifowiiiirTT  anA  tfaien  play  at  cards  and  dice,  and 
he  ncf«r  hielced  "silfer  in  poiu'*i"toslakeoM  agarae, 
whw4t  he  U)d  wiU|  •  perfect  an-  of  a  loaa  lo  whoiii 


money  was  a  matter  of  little  niomeiU,  and  no  owe 
could  lose  his  money  wjlh  hwrc  genttunsnlike 
eoohiess. 

Among  iIkjsc  who  occasitmalty  admitted  kiui  to 
tl.is  familiarity,  wasold  .TohnSeotlof  CnHa,  a  iHan 
nt' £uniiy,  win*  iniiabited  bis  paterHal  lUMMtoH  of 
TurwoiMllee.  Soiue  distiiictiou  of  rank  bowevw, 
was  still  k«^4  up.  The  laini  sat  vtn  the  ittMe  ot' 
(iie  window  nad  tlie  l)cgger  on  die  outaide,  and  dief 
(itayoil  CMrds  on  lite  siM. 

Aiklrew  ivjw  and  titeii  \aid  the  iaird  a  {wc«  of 
his  uiiud  rwyfreeJy;  esfieeially  ou  otmn'CCMiiOH, 
witcn  he  1i:m1  sold  »»\tc  of  his  fMljentai  kuMki  in 
build  himself  a  larger  luiuse  with  the  |^iroQee4a. — 
liie  speech  uC  IkMii'vt  Audiiew  smaickc  «f  (he 
siirewdi»ess<»f  Edic  OeJiikree. 

'•It's  a*  varra  wed — it's  a'  varra  ••d,  T«r- 
woixllee,"  .said  he  ;  "  but  wlu)  wouM  ha'  thoMght 
that  your  ^^ther's  son  wonU  lui*  sold  two  gude 
estates  to  Iwild  a  sliaw's  (cuckoo's)  nest  on  Uie  aide 
<.faliiH?"  

\Fj'om  tlu  Lotuluu  Q,Htu-tcrlfi  Review.] 
n.  Be«iHaai«MC  •m  <%e  Aaaeric«Mt>« 

M.  de  BeauiiHMit  .speaks  of  hiiaMk*  «a  havMif 
travelled  a  g«)od  deal  in  Eagiuiid  hefoK  ite  viaitud 
the  UiHteti  Suites.  Yet  in  luany  ot"  Ihs  crittcieu^ 
ou  dieir  iiiuiMicrs  .ind  uaaji^es,  lite  afipearM  tube  quite 
ui)cou.s<ious  tiiat  he  is  s}ieiiding  his  iti^enuMy  on 
ciivumstances  which  lie  iiiigja  hav«  touud  IM  the  okl 
country  just  as  well  as  in  the  new.  The  style  uf 
ftrinah'  educsition  for  exaiwfiie,  wiMdi  ha  ex^MAifttea 
UfKHi  thivHigh  several  ckaptiTa,  iti  fundameHtaily 
the  Kr;giish  one — and  we  liiipe  no  Fretieh  criU- 
eisms  will  ever  induce  the  Americans  to  tey  ita^le 
in  tavor  of  ihai  which  M.  ile  l^uimont  so  senti- 
inentilly  lauds.  Jf  this  pictuiv,  li«*wev«r,  be  not 
gj'ossly  ovorcliarged,  our  desceudauls  have  certainly 
{>ushed  the  tuicicnt£iiglisli])lao  to  a  rattier  bazaiti- 
ous  extern,  and  all  our  Joe  Miller  stories  about 
matdi-making  motl>crs  aud  aunts,  aiid  si>ft-eyed 
damsels  who,  ncvertliele&s,  keej)  an  eye  ou  tlje 
niuiit  cliance,  must  liiiJ  to  convey  luiy  adequate  no- 
tiou  of  tlie  business-like  s^iyings  and  doings  of  ail 
Aniericaii  baJl  room.     He  says: — 

'  TIte  women  of  -\inei  ica  have  in  general  cuUi- 
vittcd  minds,  but  little  in^igiualioH,  and  more  of 
sense  than  sensibility.  The  education  they  re- 
ceive is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  given 
to  their  sisters  in  France.  With  us,  the  young;  girl 
reniiiiiis  till  the  day  of  her  marriage  under  tlie  eu- 
tiie  p:otceiion  of  hei-  parcuts — sIkj  reixises  peaceful 
and  uiisusj>ieious,  iieeause  near  Iter  tliere  is  a  lou- 
der solicitude  which  watches  aitd  sleeps  not — she 
lias  no  need  to  reflect  wlijle  there  is  another  to 
tliink  for  bcr;  she  partakes  the  occupulious  and  tlic 
sentiiaents  ot'  her  uiotlier,  merry  or  s:id,  aocorditig 
as  she  hajijicns  U)  be  at  the  momeia — never  befoi>e- 
liand  will*  life,  quietly  gliding  with  its  natural  cur- 
rent In  America,  she  is  free  before  she  is  adoles- 
cent—with no  guide  but  herself,  slie  treads,  as  at  a 
veulure,  patlis  unknown  to  her  leet.  The  first 
tUfa  are  tiie  leiut  dau^>;erous — ehlMhood  traverses 
life  «•  a  hght  skift  pAays  wiiJkMit  risk  <mi  « jmi  vitb- 
out  n)ck&  But  when  Uie  siuroiy  billfHVS  ^JT^pSMM 
p»oai<M)8  arc  to  he  euoounlercd,  wjiax  i*  to  ^wawil 
id'  that  frail  Uark,  with  iu  swdBng  saJJs  aJMl  N)ex- 
pc»iam-ed  pilot  /  The  education  of  AiHenoi  totcea 
pit:^:iuitiuus  agaiM.st  tiiis  danger ;  the  tair  vmiAcn 
ixjccives,  at  a  Wy  early  period,  fidl  infoiiuaiiow  a« 
to  (iie  Miares  ahe  will  liuvc  to  meet.  Her  imtiucts 
woukl  l>c  poor  guardians  for  her;  they  place  lier 
umhsr  tiie  protectiou  o(  her  oeasou  :  itiiis  ejilight- 
<'ned  a.s  lo  the  aUuretucnts  which  aie  to  sunouitd 
her,  slie  goes  forih,  trusling  in  herself  alone  fcr  the 
means  of  escape.  Her  piudence  nevei-  fails  lier. 
Dm  all  lliis  deprives  her  of  two  qualities  charmiuff 
al>ove  every  thing  else  in  early  youtli — candor  and 
simplicity.  The  young  American  female  has  nee4 
of  knowledge  to  be  virtuous — hut  sl»e  is  too  ktiow* 
in^  U)  be  iiutoceiU.  This  precocious  liberty  gives  « 
bcrious  luru  to  all  her  nelleciiuos,  and  stamps  her 
choriicter  with  sonaethiug  of  the  niasciHine. 

'  An  excA.-fiEive  cjjqnelry  is,  however,  a  U'iit  com* 
mon  Ui  all  tite  youug  Aui^ricau  girls,  and  it*is  aim 
a  eonscquence  of  their  education.  For  «very;^< 
wlto  kis  jxksaed  her  sixteenlli  SHiiuuejv  lh«  one 
great  iwierust  of  lije  is  a  inajria^e.  In  I'Viuv^  she 
desiiies  it— in  .^inerica,  she  seeks  for  iJ.  Li  »ii« 
nudst  of  that  aM-busy  society,  where  everybody 
lias  3ome  positive  luaterial  objeci  in  hand,  »Jie  to« 
has  brr  eoncaru — her  buaines.s — lier  industry  :  it  it 
to  tind  a  huslMutd.  Tin;  nieu  about  her  ai-e  cold, 
chained  to  llieir  worldly  &&airs— she  must  go  t« 
lliem — a  powerful  cliarrn  must  be  called  in  to  at> 
tract  them.     Do  nut  let  U9  be  ^urpiise^theu,  if  the 


young  giH  who  lives  in  the  midsl  of  them  is  prodi- 
gal of  her  studied  smiles  ani  tendn-  gla^-es :  Ucy 
cwqtl^ry  is.  Id  bt  S4MT,  a  well  ^-otisiden-d  and  jmh- 
tJeirt  thing;  she  has  jrtevVitirt>d  llie  s|hnx;  wklijn 
which  s4«e  niay  play  herseh'  ofl'— Jm-  know:;  tj^-  j,. 
Miit  which  she  nmst  la*  p:*ss.  Grant  thai  hei-  aiii- 
(wesare  not  in  tlMi«se1ves  to  be  applnialed  -y.^u 
must  at  least  allow  thtit  her  dim  is  nre|Ho.«  haJik- 
— it  is  only  to  be  married.  Co«|n(try,  with  us,  i-  a 
pasijiou  ;  ui  Aineritia,  it  is  a  calculainm.  Even  if 
the  young  lady  wlio  2i;is  lujnK;d  ^m  eiigagtiueiii 
continues  jUJUiewku  of  lu  r  ti»rnier  pioctxlm-e,  ilii^ 
is  a  matter  not  of  taste  Inrt.  of  i;>re.siL'lit.  Her  l..ver 
nury  break  his  {ailb  :  .she  is  aware  ul'ihis,  aail  goes 
on  gaining  hearts,  from  the  wish,  not  to  luve  iwu 
al  a  time,  but  to  Iklvc  a  se(-oMil  in  reserve  in  cas^- 
the  fii"9t  sIkwiM  fail  her.' — Vt^l.  i.  p.  25. 

M.  dc  Beaumout,  however,  if  he  may  l>c  consid- 
ered as  n  kule  too  severe  oti  the  pr<!iy  tkini.si;ls  «>t 
tlie  Unite*!  States,  does  as  auijite  juslipe  as  any 
other  traveller  to  theuiid<Hii>tc»l  purity  (»f  theii-  ma- 
trons.  On  this  he*id,  indeed,  ih.-  rei>oils  <.i  all  the 
reoer.l  wilnesaes  ag?t<  most  eoini>kaely — ainl  t»*  us 
most  deiightfutly,  lin-  here  ag«in  we  are  pro<Hl  l<> 
say,  we  recognise  the  iiKinnersof  E«iglaiKl  in  tbos<" 
»*f  her  descendants,  M.  de  Be;uiinoiit  sjieaks,  hke 
a  Frenclnwan  as  he  is,  aljmit  the  old  sixieties  «.f 
Eurojie,  ;is  if  they  were  all  as  connijX on  this  score, 
aa&r  aught,  we  know  iJic  society  of  Paris  may  still 
he — bia  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  a  blunder  whiili 
«^■el•y  English  reader  will  at  once  trace  to  the  riglri 
source.    He  tell  us, — 

'.You  may  estimate  the  morality  of  any  popula- 
tion, when  you  have  asccjtained  that  of  tJie  wunen  ; 
aud  one  cannot  oontemplete  A  meiican  society  with- 
out sttemation  fbi-  the  respect  which  there  eiiciiele;. 
the  tie  ol'  mairiage.  The  s:in*e  seniiuieut  exisUii 
to  a  hkc  degree  among  no  nation  of  aiiliquity  ;  and 
the  existing  societies  of  Europe,  in  tlieir  corruption, 
liave  not  even  a  conception  uf  such  a  purity  of  tfki- 
rals.  in  America,  people  arc  not  more  severe  than 
dsewhet^,  as  to  the  tlisorders  and  even  the  del^aii 
di^rieaof  single  life;  oi>e  meets  with abmidaiKe of 
y(5ung  men  wliose  manners  are  notoriously  d'ssc- 
lulc,  au<l  who  are  tli'xight  none  tiie  wuise  ol'  on 
tltat  account  But  s.ioif  ly  has  no  toleration  lor  any 
tiunjiciing;  with  conjugal  faith;  it  is  asinflexiblc  to- 
wards the  niitn  wjio  tempts  as  die  woman  who 
yiekls :  both  are  bani5.1ietl  fi-om  its  Ixisom  -and  to 
meet  this  stern  award  it  is  iiotevcu  necessary  to  be 
guilty ;  it  suffices  to  have  incmred  suspicion. 

'The  morality  of  the  American  women,  more- 
r.vcr,  is  proteclod  by  other  circumstances.  The 
inui  lhf.Tr:,  engi-oss<d  witli  pasitive  interests,  has 
neillicr  tlic  tMiic  noi*  the  soul  for  tender  sentiments 
nnd  gafltnurios :  fie  {xiys  court  once  in  his  life — tliat 
is  when  he  desires  to  arrange  his  marriugft.  "Jlie 
question  then  is,  not  an  intrigue,  but — a  piece  of 
basiucss.  He  has  not  leisure  to  Ije  in  love,  still  les:; 
to  lie  mrmblt.  That  taste  fer  tlie  fine  .-uts,  which 
blends  so  well  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  heart, 
is  forbidden  to  him.  To  ha  Susjiecicd  <  if  any  pas- 
sion for  Mozart  or  Micliael  Aiigelo  would  desiTO) 
him  4H  B««Uic-  OfNuion.  CondeJiuicd  by  the  nian- 
«era<^  iu«  0MU4i'y  to  shut  luiaselt'  up  within  the 
<Jr)r-  circle  ot  utility,  the  yuuug  Aiiiei-ican  is  equal- 
ly (AtvoiJ  of tl*e  wwJi  to  pleajsc  women  and  ol  the 
caiuMjity  to  tieduoe  lliciw.' — Vol.  i.  p.  iQ. 

m  H  ttote  <«n  ihi«  passage  he  ihu-s  qnaJHies  oue  ol 
iiis  statieiuents : — 

'  It  is  true  ihatoiic  may  lireet  lierc  and  tlicre  by 
accident  with  a  young  min  whom  I  lie  « liaiwes  of  i 
lier«ditary  ^Uine ^)d  a  pofished  i^nc:itiun  have 
qualified  lu  take  part  in  tlu)  intriiMies  and  gallau 
tries  of  society — ■out  tlit.ir  mniil)er  is  <;o  small  th;ii 
they  can  dci  no  hann  ;  and  if  tliey  sltow  but  th.' 
slightest  syin]il*>fti  of  a  disponition  to  troubh;  the 
peace  of  a  lireside,  tiie  wbiJe  Anieiiaui  wtjild  is 
^  once  in  kiague  to  combat  and  ausji  tlic  cuuiiuon 
6M0iy-  This  explains  wiiy  Ameri.an  ba<helor.s, 
with  fbrlune  and  leisure,  never  remain  in  the  \^\\i- 
fcwl  iitale*,  but  come  to  live  in  Eiiro|»e,  where  they 
fuid  iulelieetual  men  andeorrujA  ».-mt.n.' — Vol.  i., 
p.34tf. 

Thu  tuajority  of  his  Europcaii  readers  will  Laid- 
ly  tluuik  our  auljior  fi,r  lhi:i  la.«:i  scuteiHe.  Ameri- 
can 'hacheUrts  wjtjj  fortune  and  ki.sm\ '  [Xi.ss  ly- 
pidly  ttuKiU^h  EiighuMt — but  we  neverheard  of  any 
such  ^rar*  itis'  estaWisliiiifr  his  Euiofieaji  roo.si 
eisewliere  th«ui  at  Paris,  Biuss«;l;-,  K(jUie,  oi-  N>i- 
plea. 

We  are  sorry^  to  say  tJiat  our  next  extrart  must 
be  one  ot  a  less  agreeable  description.  It  refers  to 
titat  popular  ijidulgence  for  unfair  bankrupts, 
whiofa  \ms  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  discus- 
sion about  M.  Ludovic's  proposed   maniage  with 
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Miss  Hory  Nclscn  oT^Bkimore.    M.  ile  8i- 
mohl  s«vs,  in  (HVe  rtf  Ms  ndti»—  __^ 

'  I  do»n  k«a«  1^  rti^J*  leXTsts  atijrwiere  so  much 
.CiiUliftirial  f>it)s})eriiy  as  in  the  Utdied Stairs— yet 
anM>iie  ne  i)e»j>lf  mi  Mie  fiw^e  of  Uic  tuittk  are  lUei-e 
s<»  Miany  fe£uil;nJti*cits.  Tl«  oon»ii>erc«^  of  tifnat. 
States  is  placed  nttter  U>e  fniwt  fevurabte  crt-cinn 
stances  tliat  cm  be  ciMioeived— an  immense  anc 
Ihiule  soil,  gigai't'*^  Hvers,  numerous  and  well- 
ijlaced  4*w4»«»« — a  ^»^»le  dUerj^riwttt:,  calculali*4g, 
vfUk  «  ««ft»«»l  ffr«j»is  for  Rtiu-iUine  iilfe— »U  4JI«M 
roii'pire  to  inatt;  Ums  a  miirtii  HI'  niWchnnts,  and 
Irt  ciwwu  its  M«d«s«iy  with  ridies.  ii«t  tor  llw; 
vnry  reason  that  succpss  is  s.)  probabk-,  HWH  pmr- 
sue  it  with  an  unltfidleil  ardor:  liie  isj)cotacie  of 
rapiti  fortunes  intoxicntfts  tlie  t»L>sei-vers,  ajid  tiiey 
ruiih  blindfold  to  tlieir  «ini — Jicikic  riiiii.  Sl^ortly 
aflw  my  arrival  in  Amerir:^-«is  I  vras  t^tteiiiig  aii 
ajKUtiHeul  in  Avliich  lh«  tiitf  rtf  tin:  itociely  of  <aic 
rtf  ^^^^  priiicipai  cili'Hsin  ini*  "iTiiion  tvert".  assembled, 
a  Frendniwn,  an  old  rt:*Jt?«rt  in  tlwfcounii  y,  said 
to  me,  •Al)o\TK  a41  tfihiijs  ^jinak  no  ill  of  liankm^tts.* 
I  did  well  to  follow  his  odvjoe,  tor  among  ail  tke 
ritk  jira-sona)f«8  Co  wlioni  I  was  presfcuted,  not  one 
bHt  hfiAJmkd  at  kaa  orfce  in  ilie  earlier  part  of  his 
career. 

All  the  Americans  being  engaged  in  b»u>'mess, 


lay  a  tow  oTtirc  Vwtifcs  fiflt^  witb  miW,  witb  <<en»c 
straw  between ««*k Ua  prcv«Mt ttiejaftutit  ljre;tl\inif, 
nft4  •ounuiteraatdf, until  liie  botkriisttsu  aslKcieiit 
qiiaitMiiy  in ;  ibOn  till  it  up  witii  otJd  water.  U^«t 
tlte  water  gi-adually  until  it  bfirius  to  boil,  and  as 
.s<«on  as  that  is  pt'rceivabledvaw  (l.e  bri".  The  bot- 
tles Jnuiit  remain  iunli.stinti<d  in  tbe  Ixiilcr  until 
tliey  are  quite  cool.  Ttun  tak«-  \hrm  out,  riid  a1- 
tenfranls  pa^k  iht-m  in  btHnjxTs,  i^itber  wrtli  «tia¥r 
oi-  saw  dost,  and  ^^tow  ihf^n  m  ti»e  oook-M.  p:\rt  «f 
theihipw  Mittv  pivsovTfl  in  tl>is  w:iy  ii:is  btt-n v.\- 
Iteti  IrttJie  West  Indies  aiuJ  back,  aikl  :il.  Ilie  end  of 
that  tiin«  wiis  aa  swvel  as  wlien  ditiuu  tV<»m  tlie 
j  cJDW. — [L.oJ«lon  pajK.-r.J 

1  -^  .*■''■■■■''■ 

J  {^om  ilie  Bahiiuurf  Aiikiiriui.] 

'      CVt/r<;KC  m-  'Vv.a. — We  l»t»d  in  iJie  lust  numlter 

!  of  tite  Wi'siminster  R«ri<r«  the   fulk,'st  »«d  rttost 

inteiM^»tJMgHcxjf»i»Mt    W«  J*ttve  eVer  met  witli  of  tlio 

naturt;   Jtud  'Culture  of  tea,    a  coiHtiHxltty    which 

forms  thft  chief  bond  o)'c<>«nexio)i  Uiiween  iJu-  eia- 

jiijc  ot'Cliiuii  wiUi  its  jxtpoLition  of  tliref  luindred 

and  Afty  millions,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  wmtU. 

The  -tea  plam  :s  a  bttsliy  eVM^ntii  shrnb,  wiiich 

if  permitted  to  aUi»in  its  natural  siv:.;  is-ill.  giMw  to 

llie  beiglu  of  twelve  feet.    In  Ixjtany  it  conMitates 

by  itself  a  dislincL   ir<  luis,  of  whiuii  bltcre  j«  b*il  u 


awiiMflM.  of  thWn  hiiting  mone  or  lest;  t'r«qnei«ly  j]  single  srpectes,  tire   j]<ants    yitWiNg  the  <lificrf«it 

^(»*Mf,  il  fbflflws  4lmt  tw  tTe*lmiikti»l»l  is  a  iwtlAig.  ' 

An  ofieuo'  of  which  so  many  are  guilty  i-ipasps  to 

Ijp   (Hie.    The  i«d«l£^nce  dn-  iMhkrupts  .s^^-ii^im 

Hintt,4'roin  tin  oiuiHn»nt«eMs  of  tihe  imiitortiiNH  ;  but 

its  )n^«^ipal  cause  is  ihc  facthty  with  iHiich  ih«« 

there  rise  Vtom  such  a  fall.     If  the  bankni^jt  were 

liMt  £>rever,  be  wotd4  be  al»andoMe«l  to  1m«  uiisery ; 

people  aw  mmti  leni««l  when  tl^ey  taiow  that  we 

wiH  recover  himself.     Tliis  is  not  a  very  g^icrous 

ft<e}4»e:,  tntt  it  is  in  hiirnan  nat^ire. 

'  It  i«!  «()W  te«f;y  fo  underhand  why  tJici*  is  no 
law  t»)  punish  liatrtniiptcy  in  these  *^«tes.  &€n- 
lors  ainl  legi.slators  all  are  alike  traders  and  stlbje<;t 
■^^  to  a  failiire  ;  they  liave  no  wisb  to  punisli  aii  uni- 
\'er8al  sin.  Snck  si  law,  moreover,  wei-e  it  iHedo, 
would  remain  inoperali^v  :  tlit  peupk,  whicfe  Miak>e 
the  law  by  its  uiand&lorics,  exocirtes  or  refuses  to 
e x«e«<#  (hem  i+i  its  tribunals,  w-heiv.  -it.  in  r«pre«ent- 
rd  by  Uk  JHry.  {n  this  <-<>n<i«t«ON  nf  Tkiog*,  «otfiin>r 
|)roiects  American  ronmicrre  aijarnst  fraud.  No 
>  rrnler  is  compelled  to  Veep  any  aart.  of  ttook  or  «;- 
ffister.  'lljerc  is,  in  short,  no  legal  disunclicui  be- 
tween tk«  ikierehant  who  ^-iekls  to  reed  NUiiibtiwNe, 
and  kim  wiiflse  banknilWcy  lias  keen  liie  fruit  of 
exuwvaganoe,  dissipation,  and  frauduience.^ — Vol.  I; 
i.p.363.  __j^ •  ** 


Cxmrnci  A«rROH«M{CAL  TuelHr. — We  ^iat$ 
tl>e  following  »n  {he  auUmrity  of  M.  Anigft,  the 
eminent  Prendi  Astronon«r :— -If  ^e  place  in  a  lio- 
rizrttital  line  a  series  of  figures  of  which  the  law  is 
evi^mt  (eadi  doulJc  the  preceding) — 
0         3         6         12         24         48         96  192 

«*id  aH/vv  anl.s  a<i»l  4  to  eaoh,  we  skail  imve  «  se 
Hes  dmiiCiflg  the  relative  distances  t>f  tt»e  naitets 
tratu  die  S«u :  tUu — 
4        7        M        |«        «6        se       14M        IW 

if»T.* Vn»«,e»»»,  nm-K imp.  «««MrK,  thmtMir. 

H  1«  vv^pMneMs  ih*;  '^KntRiHOe  <Hf  «h«  HmtXky  4  «v«N  be 
that  of  Mercmy,  ^  Vemis,  W  Mars,  n<nA  «,  vm, 
And  IS6  tbe  leafHtctive^jistanoes  of  Jujiitor,  SM.tiru, 
and  iTraiMs.  T^MSfew  was  k>t«w«i  as  ftM-  a^  WO, 
iHtue  t*ie  diHcaveiy  (*'  Uranus;  and  «he  di«niice 
oV  tliat  planet  lieing  found  to  coire.'gjond,  affords  a 
vary  coHiarkaljie  oowfinnatioii  of  its  trulh.  But  it 
will  be  observed  t4»ere  Avill  •be  a  tierfioiency  «f  <we 
t«iii  Vtwieen  Mai-s  and  .Titpiter,  and  neany  at  the 
fs-oportional  distance  of  2S  from  the  Sun.  This 
fiaiiHt  was  nft«.K)d  Ceres;  «Md  aiHce,  tbroc  otliers 
tievx;  been  linnid— PaMas,  Jano,  and  Vesta— oil  of 
which  iiavetheir  oi'bifci.so  near  to  t;ach  other,  as  lO 
Je»U  estrwwiwors  tobelieve  that  they  are  fragMBBts 
t»f  a  larger  planet  wiJiiok  kwd  bee«  sliittioredSMo 
pieces  by  some  internal  e\j3ik»sion,  or  the  shock  of  j 
a  comet. 


kindii  of  black  .uhI  green  teas  bchig  in  reality  no 
more  .  than  |>er»>aneut  varieties,  tke  result  iA' 
long  culture.  Tlw  jAuit  has  i*eeB  culliv.iied 
in  iChina  from  time  immcnioriarl.  The  huitiule.s 
in  wliich  it  tlirivcs  best  are  from  2j  Id  'M) 
north.  Like  the  viae  it  in  ctjdlivated  on  the  sides 
of -kins  in  preference  to  plains.  It  is  raised  from 
the  seed,  and  yields  its  first  crop  in  from  tw.)  to 
three  years.  When  tke  liest  ttnis  ai-e  raised,  the 
plant  is  ciirfully  pnmcd  and  piwtnted  from  aitain- 
ing  a  heigiit  exceeding  two  or  thixn; feet.  The  ) n-o- 
duction  of  gotnl  tea  dep<;nds  ujjon  soil,  locality  and 
season,  <ttHy  «s  iHHch  as  l4<at  of  good  wine  ;  like  ii, 

H  too,  (lie  proiluce  varies  acomli»ig  to  the  care  ^^ith 
which  the  rrofi  is  colk-ctwd  and  prejMired  fur  use. 
Prom  die  saiwe  plant  are  commonly  taken  k)  '  '«"1i 

'  seiisoM  frtuj"  crops,  wki(J»  is  another  c,aiuse  ofv;ui<Lj- 
in  tea  as  it  ajtj^ears  iu  the  mai'^iet.  The  youi^-r  the 
leaves  the  higlwjr  is  tf le  flavor,  Tlte  eft<4ie^  (t<^»] » 
istakeu  iutho  beghmii^g  of  Spring,  and  the  last  in 
A^tfwst. 

The  growth  of  teas  of  »n#ci<^nt<y  ^Mgb  Oeivitr  to 
keep  for  a  considerable  time,  and  fit  in  conseijuence 
for  cdc^rtaUen,  was  for  a  ktug  lime  <uintii)(MJl  to  two 
Provinces — Fokicn,  which  yieldiil  idack  -fceti,  ar»«# 
KiangTian,  which  yielded  green t«a.  <»fiat«  yt-ai-s, 
«wiug1»  the  grcju' demand  ft»r  teas  lni:£iirof/c  alH 
Amoi-ica,  the  cuktirc  h-.i-s  be*n  extc;Kl.-J  lo  ilu-e<- 
addiiienai  iwuinoes.  The  two  origiaail  ^apviiuvs, 
however^  produce  tlie  best :  tlie  wrirst  con»es  from 
the  distrtot  of  Weping  in  Cau;<>n. 

In  OkiMn,  c<Hi'tisirv  to  the  usngc  of  the  HUnr 
great  ^Sfwiisms  of  Asia,  tlic  «>il  is  private  pro-  i 
Jjietty,  and  is  very  mimitely  suUhvided.  The 
leirtWS  of  the  tea  plant  are  picked  by  tlic  <eUbi- 
VAMiiB  iJMttily,  .suMJ  couveyed  at  once  in  a  &esh 
MMke  ito  idK  .'warhet,  w4to(e  4iiey  are  |.MR-alta^ 
ed  4»y  a  jjairticalar  class  of  dealers,  wite  -dry 
them  under  a  «dH^  and  Ih  this  UHf>oriect  state  of 
fiK^par-atioB  disj>ose  of  tliem  io  a  se<!OHd  and  high 


one  imndi^  and  4^sil)ty-£vT^  y«an  afo,  aad  in 
(hiii  iiukitlie  o<Htaiuu|«aaii  ti^k  rtuanl  Hum  eniMiir 
less  fracU«Mi  to  tteatiy  tliirly  liiousaiid  tons.  A 
gtvattrr  quaiMJiy  »s  tMiisHuw^d  iii  <it-ra(  ttnuin 
ih:<n  m  all  t4i*  t^^M.  uf  Imu\»}»»'  niid  Aii* 
As  tn  the  qnr^ioH  wiietiwi- *Jhi«ia  will  W 
to  .supply  any  gnat  qiiantiiy  in  propiKninn  to 
tlie  JJiireasi'd  ik-matid,  ihe  Wiiier  Hi  tiiC  WcSI- 
minsi.r  thinks  there  is  u<.  tkMjbi  InA  it  will  Tbe 
culline  xvlii.h  was  extended  frmn  two  to  fiv«'  pro- 
vUKi  s,  Io  nMH-t  E<,i(;]M^u  de»Hai*»l,  <»n  he  cxl4-nd- 
<h1  to  tiiany  others.  'J'he  lanri  in  wiiirL  lea  iscal- 
tivaKnl  consiils  .,f  hJHs  aiHj  monntAiiis  i^' tw  n-- 
markiiblel'ertiliiy,  and  n.»t  siuiced  for  the  ^ruduc- 
tioji  U'  corn.  e»V  iJies* ,  iM>twid«sta«di4)«  liie  b^ti- 
ly  c<dtivat4d  stutc  of  the  plainti  aj*d  Miiitys  4dC^- 
ua,  tl«Te  is  iniN-Ji  int<jii-«i|Med. 

'i'heipftecis  often  upon  tke  kmuan  fium  m^ 
tlios<;  of  a  very  ?^  nile  siiunilant,  proilucinf  mm  /•!- 
bilartiliiin  <»f  sjnitjs.  U  is  to  this  »km^  UiM  tl 
owes  its  gctKia)  aduplim.  Tlie  <ktTi^y  in  ili,. 
iJavoi-  ol  the  diUeretit  varieii.;s,  i:,  4«i<4MikJy  li^y 
as  great  as  in  the  (iitfvettf  iarielieB  at'  wute.  Tl« 
<^i«iii(;ije  tlie^iuw'Kvii',  ojuiI  tlM'^orJoM*!  ti»tauti%  mime-~ 
rally,  lianlly  coiisiiok:  »i\y  tliiMg  but  Mftfic  Ma. 
Thv  iMij^i.s'h  e»»miHHin  <»!♦«  jMrt  iif  ^tvc<i  iw  f^UJ 
parts  (if  blacJj.  Tb,-  Aujericans,  tMi  ih<*  oanttm^', 
cousume  tv\  o  parts  of  gr<^fn  to  ojieot"  blari. 


nnrrr 


^^  ""T  t*Re'«*»vwc  Milk  for  Lo.vg  Vota 
r.ES.— Pfovklc  a  quantity  of  pint  or  OO.irt  bottles,  | 
(*«ew  ettes  aw  pcrka,!*  *lie  Ijost ;)  thcv  must  be 
jW4*ctly  swwet  and  dcafti,  nnd  very  «k-y  keforediey 
are  nude  use  of.  Instead  of  ^rawi\ig  the  «Mlk 
frena  the  c/)w  mio  the  pail  as  usual,  it  is  tol)e  mill;- 
l>i  i"'^J^''  ^^^-     As  swin  as  any  of  them  are 

i^T*L*"'       *" '''****^  ***  imme«liately  well  u ,—     ._^^._..^     ....- ,  .... 

'orkt^  w«4i  the  very  best  cork,  in  order  to  keep  jK  ««»ftble  supoosjtion — iltat  e.ach  inlmbitant  on  an 

out  fn^  «ivYni«r\ttl    n«i.    nrtA    ^^^^^ i    -•     i   _         -.•  .    '  j    •     j  .  i     •     i      .   • 


nlMB  «f >u-aders,  wkoaorttketeHSaccoriliug  to<Jicu- 
ifixdMeR,  RHd  after  compile  ting  tlie  }»»-(«cc»ss  clukoi- 
ufacture,  pack  them  in  dicsts.  The  te^  anivta  in 
Canton  al)out  tlie  M«ldle  of  October,  and  the  busi- 
e«t  period  of  tkt  tntkle  exists  from  that  lime  to  tl»c 
end  of  Decemljer.  The  traders  in  green  tea  amount 
in  mHnAjer  to  about  four  iRiniired  :  the  dealers  in 
black  arc  less  nnniero«»s  bwt  more  wealthy.  Tluy 
«co«J!«p»ny  tlwir  ciiests,  carritnl  rnosily  by  jierters 
■from  dist.inces  ■of  several  hundi'eti  miles  to  Canton. 
Tn  Cajilon  tlic  sorts  quoted  for  export,  do  not  ix- 
ceed  Afteen  iiUHmjber,  al>oul  eighl  of  which  aix 
bl.nck  «md  «•£  ^^e6rk,thc  prices  varying  ft«n  I  we!  v( 
to  sixty  cents  a  potmd. 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  tea  indifferent 
«oiMMJHes,  the  writer  remarks  tliat  aJl  tlie  «aii»s  of 
Asia  etist  of  Siani  andOambo^a  are  wfeat  may  be 
termed  kafcittial  aiKl  iinfmemorial  conwaners  of  tea. 
Willi  the  Clnncsc  tJiemseh'es  the  ten-pot  is  in  con- 
etftHt.re«iiii8ilio>;,  from  raormng  till  niglit,  with  .|xr- 
SOIV5  of  both  «cxes,  of  all  ages,  and  all  vomlitioiK. 
They  nse  it  always  wiiiiout  milk,  ani  freqwenthy 
without  sugar.     Supposing — what  is  a  vei-y  rea- 


out  lire  external  ah-,  and  fastened  tiglit  with  pack 
Wttdtd  «i-  w*re,  as  Oie  corts  in  bottles  wlM.>h  contain 
cider  generally  are.  Then  on  the  bottoiH  of  an 
iron  or  oep|>pr  boiler  qsread  a  little  straw  :  on  that 


average  drinks  twice  as  much  as  eadfi  inhaliiuuat  of 
Groalg  Britain,  the  annual  coosumptkin  in  China 
wwuld  be  Ualf  a  million  of  tons. 
The  use  of  tea  m  £<uupe  c^iipi^Hced  %U^^\  U  AincWcuaJ 

•     ■•      >"■■:  ■■'■    .   ■  ':  *.  j>-i  .'?^ 


JlNlC  fitk. 
Dear    Mu.    Editou.— I  propose  aLadtng   ynu 
uv^ntimc,  to   tio«e,  t>cra{M,  <of  witick  ilie  jiOTiiwmi 
isasamj-Ue^)  if  yo^i  fold  them  to  )■«>«•  ie<«r.    I 

give  your  jourjul  "tlie  prc&roBoe,*'  «sa  wlucle 
ferjjnbli<tity,fmmau.u«ral  pendianl,  fi«- a  j)lmf 
tlut  We  iiave  vi^tiied  nui  wturc  we  iunv  knw  w«4l 
tre*.t<-«l ;  having  k(\d  the  Ikmioi-,  alunn  h  yr»r  afw, 
of  ajipcaxingui  your  culittnns  in  the  Kka^M-  «r  sunw 
line->  atkln\ssod  Uj  a  fat  militia  Colonel.  W. 

fFoit  i-HE  Nkw  York  Amcricak.] 
iNlHsiu^s.—  Hy  >7u.cw.s-,  ill tliH  dmatfti. 
'■  Wli.ii  my  luinli  ceasiis  (.■  U;  iiisirucuvt;,  U  nliall 
cea^e^>t>u  iimuM^it/' — [A^i^wok.] 

Once  nil. r<- (!|i,,«clH!4«iJ|«,i>.j„i,«|  n^ilCt*— 

IK-ar  iiattiri>  :  welcoiiiv  isthv  t«-«Miiii- 

Welcmiif  iliy  \..MMts  aiiH  rvistatta—my  iwmnrt^m^i 
Ot  |iatii9  lit  «t<.iie,   ami  Jlv«-uu«*  «('  lin4-k  • 
Ot  iiiiidJy  liTDoks  iliai  cchh'si  no  Jealy  liiiVer« 
WIkisl-  SrriiU,  oli  I  Nature,  l.r.-.iihr  u.it  ,,1  ihi  toir,^^ 
Jttrrvri  wittiihe  din  <iri',mnnpr.-i-,  ami  ihr  ■4irn> 
iM  miMi  With  IRBH  l.ir  |iel(; ,»  wry  tile,  .■ '  ■  j    . 

'i'li  ttrisffr»>eii  *ix>t*orretiimi-«)()  I "(«..!  "   •; 

My  etiairR<  arc  nuna  ainl  I  iiirani  i^  lr«»  —  • ' 

FiU-iw.  U  ye  *u-o«H^  !  v;h,4r'  ihm'  ftq«  clKMH  flie  »*r""'*" 

'  T'"  "■■"■—}' Ill  r  ni  I  nil  iini^  u  trur  -         ' 

\'f  <l.«t;<  I'nrrwt-ll  :  i,,.,-  \,  i..iiilfrihat  1  ntii 
WHiai's  in  tuii  uiuiir  'iw  thel^iiiii;  (.,  .slum"-  v,r 

K«nitr» ;   no  tiKtre  \  w«r!i  yrmr  tall  nr  ri.se,  *"**    • ' 

"  Thoiv  i*  mt  ajterulKiioii  m  (hew  eyes."  ' 

Break,  all  ye  baiiku;—!  heed  iH^lii.w  yr^o  .*    ■ 

Saw  meHml  this,  wrtwremi  tbt;  violets  blow     ' 
UVk-iMiv  :  ye  Im-d,  wnrsps,  ♦imnliJeJbf^  and  *«  • 
M.«^clia.M.«  :  jiifn!  vuur  au)at«rtodie«  • 
Jiiiz,  snail,  and  *ui*;— "  ve  wv  imt  »«  «Mrfcintf" 
As  iht^  M\r  inserts  lia^w  kifi  lt«Miid—  / 

The  io^,  Ikrjuit',  fi^tician,  titiei', 
Yam  Injss  t<>.i«>y«,  and  make  ihfcN-iMte  n-kH' 
Ye  bell-lroff ,  wfiom  :  f..r  tf\s-««ier  Is  vouT  l-oit      '    " 
Than  a«if  h  af  •bolmna  tmmkvrx  ^ivr— 
C.  iiie,  clmilj  itMJ  tnUs,  ye  jfukaA  ifiiilje,  cmv*      • 
Wii  Lu  liiinfe,  t>r  iIh-jil  hove  iKxittil  so  iMw  w  jmaie— 
"niv  .'^iL'lu  of  woois,  tlie  Ureatii  ol"  Sow-.try  iiLuus 
Will  kindle  yomh  ayain  witirm  vonr  vein' ^^  ' 
M.mmnui:  a  tr.icet,.iraiiic— '•  t..ke  the  g<W*   -m 
J  1»  G«Klst)r.>wJl«  ye"  iH  Uie  «e:,ls  and  wikkIs       -r 
Te  doctors  !  htfe's  tlie  jdiysic  for  U  e  bluod  •  "^ 

Oh  ;  leave  ytnn-  jKirienls  for  your  monial  «rf.(«r—  ' ' 
A  Imie  while,  ccnie  Ijrpathe  the*-  genial  airs 
'Twin  aid  wjiir.iwn  heahh,  and  establish  theirt- 
Ye  niintJleteT^yers,  leap  tliese  brook«  aad  fences 
A  tid  l(!.i ve  y ouf  caxufs  lo  llieir  consequeBCf  i—      * 
Ye  editors  ;— ah  no— I  I„st  vequiir, 
Remain,  to  eivn  these  mnsi'ngs  to  Uie  lieht—     ~    ' 
Brokers  of  Wan-strm  ;  »tjrl  of  the  lown, 
Cormr  Bioiiiit  t1i«  hilts,  aBrtlei  the  stocks  f;o  ilomt— 
A?iariaus:-^t..y_iuy  muse  is  out  ibis  u'ine, 
*  orttiey  who  grort-t  are  unfit  lo  rthnb. 
PI.TCC  me  upon  some  srrecii  an<l  breezy  hei«fai, 
Wall  the  mad  town,  th.iu^b  distant,  vet  in  sirtil  • 
Where  I  can  see  her  face,  avoid  her  din 
Enjoy  her  charms,  and  sliiin  the  rttth  wirhhi. 
Here  let  me  sit,  to  soothins  itonphts  resigned, 
AiH  muse  on  all  the  foHies  left  behind—   ' 
My  pa^'e  vkill  prov.-  iiior«pleasannhaii  profound, 
w^.!"  *""'■''*«'  ■"•''her  than  to  wound  ; 
VV  hen  tools  an  »unk  iu  dulUiess*  s limber  low, 
A  Jeatfter  wakes  as  ijujcVIv  is  a  blow, 
jhi  aatlre's  Aaft,  my  pen  will  notassmtfe 
1  he  part  of  barl),  but  only  that  •f  pluine. 
«o.  1.  «i 


.,  ■< 


Weaie  glad  to  see  tius  natkod  No.  ,1,  ani  , 
await,  with  eagerness,lhat  what  is  so  ckwerfy^- 
g«»,  sluil]  be  unfailini^ly  coq^uwJ.—je^i.  N.  Y». 
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A]»f£RICAN  RAIIiROAB  JOURNAL. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ot  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  lo  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improveineiils,  in  all  ila)  variuuH  modes  and  forms. 

Threo  volnraes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progres-s. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  i.\  advanck.  Previous  volumes 
name  priee ;  full  seU  of  four  volumes.  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  (he  United  (states,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 

I  ur  in  course  of  construction,  and  moet  of  those  in  con- 
lemplatiun ;  together  wiili  a  concive  description  of,  or 
reference  to.  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 

•  ter  press.  Themnp  is  on  bank  liotc  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pock(>t  form,  with  nioroccw  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 

.  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  coimtry 
Price  S2 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMEN Te. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
IB  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  C4  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stkrkotvpkd  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  l)e  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  cvmmnnications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodical.t  of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  il  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  ^3  per 
aiiinyn.  i.n  advance.     Previous  volimies  $.,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  C03i  PAN  ION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designe<l  lo  jmrsuade  appre.sti- 
CRs,  andothen,  to  habits  of  indi/strv,  temperance, 
and  FRUUALITV  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  M.vgazixe,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  niunbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
ber* sent  to  one  address,  for  $5,  —  and  twenty- 
THRKE  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;    it,  however,  treats  U})on  various 
oilier  subjccui  raoreur  less  connected  with  them.    It 
is  now  in  ita  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
.    is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.     No  rea-ionable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  lotl'umish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions.    It  is  pubiishad  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
gea  pet  month,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  tcA^ii  /w/J  in  ad. 
vimce  eight  udditioiuil  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 

the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  cbniacter  may  tliere- 

lore  be  understood  by  reading  those  adverti.sements.  It 

has  been  published  at  $5,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  $4 

per  aniiuni — always  in  advance  ;  each  quarterly  nhm- 

'  b«r  to  contain  about  22C  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  BIydenbiirgh,  1*6  North  Pearl  strest,  Albany ;  D. 
Htle,  124  Washington  street,  Rcsion ;  Fcssenden,  Phi- 
Indelpliia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publislier, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

PATKNT    RAII<ROAb,  SlltP  AM>  BOAT 
SPIKE!). 

5:^  The  Troy  Iron  ami  Nail  Kactory  keeps  constarill) 
t'oraale  avery  extenrive  axoortmeni  ol  Wruaylii  SIpiker 
»ri<INaili>,  rmiii  3  to  10  inches,  mnnurojciuruit  liy  (he  sub- 
■cnber'8  Paieni  Machinery,  which  alier  five  years  sue- 
ce>«ruloperaiiuii  and  now  almusl  uiiivereal  ure  in  the  Uiii- 
teil  jitaleii  (as  well  as  Eii'lanii,  where  (he  suhncritiCi  ub- 
(aineii  a  Paient,}are  louiid  superior  (o  any  ever  olTerett 
in  market. 

Ilitilroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing t'ouiitersiiik  heaila  «iuiable  U'lhe  hoiec  in  iron  rails, 
to  aay  amount  and  on  ahori  unties  Aliitu«i  aUihc  Kail- 
roail.'>  now  in  progrrtss  in  ihH  Uiiitrd  States  are  lasiened 
Kith  Spikes  maile  ai  iho  above  naiuetl  I'aao.'y— for  which 
pllr0u^•e  (hey  aie  hiund  mvaliiiible,  as  their  adhesion  hs 
more  than  double  any  coniiuoii  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
ni«r. 

iC^  All  order?  directed  to  the  Agent.Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punciualiy  attended  ta. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.T.July,  1S31. 

{^  Spikes  are  kepi  lor  3alc,  at  faciury  prices,  by   I. 
liJTownaend,  Albany, and  the  pr.'ncipal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  t2Ja  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;    A.  M.  Junes,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Jauviers,  Baiti- 
'.  more  ;  Degrand  it  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8. — l&ilroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
<heir orders  aaearly  as  pra(nicable,a8the  subscriber  la  de- 
sirousof  extending  the  oianufarturingso  as  to  keep  pace 
with  I  he  daily  increasiuMdetuMKlfottiis  Spikes. 
lJ2jam  ,  .         H.  8UBD£W. 


PARTNER  IVAIVTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  sn 
oflice  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  uf 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Pott  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  piomptly 
auended  to.  May-lf 

TO  TUNNKL  MINERS,  I>RILLBI18,  k.c. 

Wanted,  iaimi'diately,  40Tiiniii-l  .Mitivrs,  (Cornish  Mi- 
niT.- will  Im!  prefernd,)  8U  |iriller!<,  511  Laborer*,  and  two 
•^xperieiirpd  Mine  HUckiiuiilhi,  on  ihe  New  York  und 
Harlem  Kailroad,  about  rive  niiKs  from  the  Ci'jr.  Liberal 
wai;ei  will  Ik;  iiiveii,  siid  caxb  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr  FOWLUR'd,  Hi.  John's  liaJI,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RU1TER,  Coniraclnr. 

\fy  The  Albany  Argus,  Phlladelpliia  V.  9.  Oazelle  aiid 
rviinsyUanisii,  will  plwaae  co|<y  ihts,  and  sendtbelr  bills  lo 
the  itailro.id  Company.  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    -Zl— tf 

BLOSSBURG  AND  PAINTEIi  POST  RAILROAD, 

OR  TIOGA  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
By  an  Act  of  ihe  Legislature  of  iht*  Mtaie  of  Pennsylva- 
ni.-i,  parised  Ihe  14th  duy  of  .Xpril,  IKiS,  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est Is  giiaraiiieed  to  the  iitcckholder*  of  said  Company  for 
the  term  of  ttvtuiv  yearF. 

The  books  for  subscriptioB  qI  the  above  Slock  will  be 
opened  at  the  BxchauKe  in  the  City  of  New-Y«rk,  on  Mon- 
day, the  '■fid  day  of  June  iiitit.,  where  one  or  more  of  lb* 
CnmniiMioncrsduly  authorized  will  attend. 
SAMI'KI.  W.  MORRIS,] 
UKIAH  SPENCER. 
ELIJAH  WELSH, 
HIRAM  BEEBE, 
CURIISPARKHURST, 
'i*HO^    D Y  PR  J 

inAKILBURN,  K'ommissioners. 

THOS.  PUTNAM, 
WM.  WILLARD,  jr. 
ASA  MANN, 
JOHN   KNOX, 
ROBERT  TUBS, 
June  6,  1835— St 

WnL.IV  NOTICE. 

THE  nndersigiwd,  Commissioners  for  the  amelioraiioa 
of  Ihe  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  ('banibly  Uiver, 
will  lereive  at  tbeir  ofhce,  in  the  Itorough  of  St.  Denis,  un 
111  the  I5ih  ol  June  next,  sealed  propiwitions  for  the  con 
sIruciioH  or  erection  uf  a  Dam  or  Chautsee,  with  a  Lock ; 
lo  b«  erected  aliout  three  mile*  above  the  village  of  St. 
Our.4,  eitlier  in  Cut  Stoiirs,  Common  Stones,  Pierres 
Brutes,  or  in  Wood,  aecoiding  to  the  plana  and  *peciliea- 
tions  made  by  W.  R.  Hopkins,  Etqr  ,  Enflneer,  depoatied, 
and  where  ttivy  can  be  seen  at  any  tiiue,  in  the  liaitda  of 
Joseph  earlier,  E»qr.,  one  ol  ibe  said  Couimisvionera,  at 
8l  Antoim>. 

All  propositions  addressed  by  the  mall  must  be  sent  free 
0f  piMtaKe 

Two  Kood  securities  will  be  required  for  the  due  ezccu 
iion  of  the  sfoiesald  works 

Further  iniormation  can  be  had  at  any  time,  froai  the 
undersigned,  in  addresnini;  them  at  their  mpective  resi- 
dences, «r  f(«m  the  said  W.  R  HopklHs,  Esqr  ,  ai  Bun- 
ker's Hotel,  at  the  Chambly  Basin. 

RocB  liK  St.  ours,  at  St  Ours. 
_  Jossm  CARTIER,  at  8t  Anudntt 

K  Jos.  T.  DROLET,  at  At  Marc. 

^  Ls.  C   DUVERT,  at  tfl  ChaUas. 

L.  F.  DEflCUAMBAULT,at  St  Dsnts. 

Office  4if  the  Commissioners,  t  ,y, ., 

Si.  Denis,  May  II,  1^35.      <                                '"'~** 
The  above  Dam  and  Lock  are  in  dimensioM  as  MInwa : 
Lock  aw  feet,  Chamber  3U  feet  wide:  Dan  675  feet  kMg, 
8  feet  hieh. 

RAILROAD  CASTINOS. 

M^NY  li  WARD,  Fioprieior.-  ol  tba  Albany  F.agle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shnji,  will  aaka  ioardsr«ar 
wheels,  ciiaira  and  kaees,  and  every  ollMr  dascripiioa  of 


)• 


cai>iin|r»  re<]uired  tor  railroads. 


B-ly  isbU 


STKPHEJfSON, 

HuilUerof  a  supe'ior  xtylf  uf  fa»$etigfT  Curt  for  Rail- 
root/, 

No.  S64  Eliz^beihJtrett,  nearBlecckerstreet, 
New- York. 

13-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
exMiitine  tnese  Cars  ;  a  sitecimen  uf  which  may  be  se^i 
oiubaipart  nf  the  New-York  and  Hailicm  Railrr>i^ 
niw  in  op<! ration.  JMif 

NOTICE  TO  NANUFACTVRKRS. 

S3-  Sl.MON  FAIRMAN,  ol  ihe  villas eol  Lansing, 
bureh,  in  :he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New 
Ifor'k.  liaH  invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  <br 
making  WroiightNailswi(hB<|uarepainiB.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  lid  nails,  and  about  tony  lud  nails 
in  a  min'jte,  snd  in  the  sduie  proportion  larger  sizes, 
even  to  spikes  for  shii^.  The  i.al!  is  haniinereU  and  comes 
from  ihe  machine  completely  heated  to  reilnees.  that  iti> 
capacity  for  bains  clenched  is'ood  and  sure.  One  horse 
power  is  eutfjcienttodilve  one  machine,  and  mar  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  lor  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairnian  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  |>erEonswho  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  88  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
ternit.  He  also  desires  to  sell  on^  hallofhlspatent  right 
lor  the  use  ofsaid  machines  throughout  the  United  Butes. 
Any  person  desiring  /oriher  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  Joho  Huid- 
phrey,  in  the  village  ul  Laosiogburgb. 

August  13. 1333.  A99MFfcRir 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES* 

AND  OTttSR  RAILROAD  CASTIN08. 

1::^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  anil  jRiied  to  wbcel* 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Coltan  and  Wool  Machine 
Fsclorv  sad  Foundiy,  Patersun,  N.J.  All  orders  sd- 
dressed  to  the  subsci-ibers  at  Paierson,  or  (M)  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  aileiideil  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  FUiiee  Tires  turned  roq|f>lete. 

J3  BOCiF.RS.  KETCIIUM  U  GBOSVENOR 

PATKNT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BUAVf  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

J3-  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  descripilon  required, 
mauc  ill  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  tke  above  KocUiry  are  recommended  lo 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  nuw  in  use 

Ship  and  Boui  Spikes  maile  full  si ^e  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Oideis  may  be  address^  to  Messrs.  F.RASTUS  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  orto  THOMASTURNER.  ai  the 
F.-i'-K.ry.  Troy.  N    Y.    sepi  13-  ly 

UAILVITAY  IRON. 

03  tons  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch,  ]  Flat  Bart  In  leneth*  o 
300      d<>.     1^      do.     i   do.    I  14  to  16  feel,  counter  sunk 

40     do.    1}     do.     I   do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  ancle 
800      do.    a        do.      I    do.    f  of  46  decrees,  with  spli- 
800      do.    -i\      do.      I    do.    j  cing    plates  and   nails  to 
soon  e.Tpccted.  J  suit. 

UaOdo.ofEdi;e  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yaid,  withlhe  re- 
quisite rhnirn,  keva  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  iBcbrs  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Can,  and  of  GU  inclies  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wiieels 

l^xles  of  2^,  3i,  Si,  3,  3^,  3j,  and  3i  inches  dismeter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  hbove  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Oovernmenis,  and  ibe  DrsifTbsck 
;aken  in  part  payment.  A.  Ii  G.  RALSTOK. 

9  South  Front  street,  Phlladelpliia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  (he  itiffereni  kinds  ol  Rails, 
Chairdpf  ins.  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  !Npliciii|!  Plaies,in  ui>e 
bnihin  this  country  and  Great  Biitain,  will  be  fxhibiurt  to 
I  hose  disposed  id  examim- them.  dilmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRl'MEKTS. 

t^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  sad  ol  su)icrivl  qual- 
ity warranted. 

.Leveling  Initruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  wilk  high 
magnifying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughlon,  to- 
gsiber  with  a  larare  assorimeiu  ol  Engineering  instru- 
ments, manufactureit  and  snidhy 

E.  k  U.  W.  BLUNf ,  U4  Water  street, 

J31  St  coraer  of  Maidrn  lane. 

SVRVEYINO  AMD   E^EOUiEERiBiQ 
ISiSTRVMENTS. 

SCf-Tke  aubscrhar  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  pi'olisSRoii,  warianted  ei|ual,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  cosiructinn  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  eniiiely  ae*  .  among  wiiich  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attarlud,  by  whii  h  cngirican 
ho  taksii  wiih  or  without  iha  use  ol  ihs  needle,  »iih  per- 
fect accnmcy— algg  a  ItallrtiBii  O.  ifcnisier,  with  two  Tel- 
awilpes— Slid  alMeling  Insirumeni,  with  a  Uoniotneier 
Mtiiched,  particullMy  adapterl  to  Railroad  Mirnises 
WM.  J.  YOU.NG,  ■ 

MaikeaMBica!  Insirua.ent  Maker, 

Ho.  9  Dock  St.,  Philsdei|4>is. 

The  following  recommendations  a7e  re8i<,.iiully  sub- 
mitted to  Kogineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Ualiimorr,  19A-J. 

In  reply  lo  thy  inqnlricsrespectinsthe  ipsirumtnu  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  ure  oi>  tlie  Baltimore  aiid  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  lollowing  inlr>r- 
mstion.  Tbe  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  poaseasion 
of  the  depariioent  of  construction  of  ihy  make  is  seven 
Tbe  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Campass"  is  eight 
These  sre  all  exclusive  of  the  rumher  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Dt-puiiineni. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  j^oo*!  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  Hale  repairs,  except  from  acrldeAia 
(0  which  all  inscruBsenis  ofthe  kind  are  liable 

I  have  fouad  ikai  thy  pauerns  fisr  ibo  levels  and  ce« 
passes  bare  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  gsnerally,  to 
any  other*  in  use,  and  thn  Iniprovnd  Compass  is  su|)erior 
to  any  othcrdesrripiion  of  Goniometer  (hat  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  (he  rails  on  (his  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arcrer 
sing  telescotie,  in   place  ol  tiie   vane  righu,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  indied  ihe  mnsicom 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instraincQi  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  Will  be  prelerred  to  all  otherr  now  in  ur»  for  laying  of 
rdlkpcandinfact,  wbrn  known,  Ithink  it  wilt  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  (hv  IrJpnd, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelpbia,  February,  18U. 

Havinc  for  tbe  last  two  yeais  made  coosiant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  ComjiaES,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  sow  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  rc- 
commeud  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Oermantown,  February,  I83S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insuuments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihem  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
parpose. 

HeMRY  B.CAMPBKLL.  EncfhUad. 

ml  If  Ocrmant.  ana  Norr'iit.  VaJlroMf 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  JUNE  SO,  1835. 


We  -have  been  «gain  favor«d  by  Mr.  G. 
RiiLMToi*,  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  Londsn, 
with  an  interesting  letter,  from  whitfh  we 
make  the  following  extract ;  an<^  we  take 
thi«  method  of  returning  our  thanka  for  the 
BumeroM  favors  confiirred  upon  us  and  our 
readers,  by  Mr.  Ralston,  in  forwarding  earl} 
accounts  of  improvements  in  the  construe 
tion  of  railroads  and  railroad  machinery. 
He  will  please  to  accept  our  especial  thanki 
for  the  Report  of  Dr.  Barlow,  "on  the 
transverse  strength  and  other  properties  o; 
malleable  iron,"  of  which  we  shall  endea- 
▼or  to  give  a  full  account  in  our  next  num. 
ber ;  and  also  for  the  papers  on  "  Pneumatic 
Railways,"  one  of  which,  containing  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Faraday,  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

Of  this  "new  plan"  we  confess  that  we 
are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion,  as  we  have 
time  only  to  print,  not  to  read  it.  We  shaH 
take  tjpie  to  read  the  other  before  it  is  pub- 
liBhed,  and  hope  then  to  be  able  to  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  project  than  we  now 
possess. 

Extract  from  a  Letter,  dated  * 

Dear  Sir     T    .^^^^o*' May  12,  1835. 
Uear  Sir,— I  observe  by  the  "  American 

5ew  York°"™f' •';  ^^'^^  J  receit^d Tom 
\iZ7Z  y'^'^'-^^^y-.^Ht  vou  have  pub. 
nshed  two  papers  which  Mr.  Robert  Ste 

naliof  the  Franklin  Institute"  in  PhiladeU 


phia.  These  articles  are,  1st,  Mr.  S.'s  Re- 
port on  the  "  Undulating  Railway  System," 
and  2d,  his  "  Remarks  on  the  best  form  for 
Railway  Bars." 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you  insert 
matter  of  such  excellent  quaUty  in  your  use- 
ful Journal,  and  to  enable  you  to  continut 
the  subject  "  of  the  best  form  of  rail,"  I 
beg  you  will  accept  a  book  I  send  herewitli, 
being  a  Beport  and  Appendix  made  by  Pro- 
fessor  Barlow  to  the  ijondon  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  Company  on  this  subject. 
You  will  observe  that  he  controverts  Mr. 
Stephenson's  argumelits  in  favor  of  "  fish- 
bellies,"  and  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
parallel  rails.  I  think  this  report  will  please 
your  numerous  readers.  I  must  call  jjur 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  they 
are  now  taking  up  (as  rapidly  as  is  conve- 
nient)  the  ishbellies  of  35  lbs.  per  yard,  and 
laying  down  in  their  place  parallels  of  60 
lbs.  per  yard.  You  know  the  increase  of 
weight  of  locomotives  on  this  road  is  very 
considerable  ;  they  formerly  weighed  4  or  5 
tons— they  now  weigh  10,  11,  and  12  tons. 
So  also  on  the  Stockton  and  Daiftigton 
Railway,  the  rails  originally  weighed  28  i^s. 
per  yard  ;  they  have  removed  them,  and 
substituted  rails  of  45  lbs.  per  jard.  On 
all  the  railways  in  use,  or  being  construct- 
ed in  this  country,  they  consider  heavier  lo- 


comotives, and  of  e«[>ur8e  stronger  rails,  as 
most  expedient  and  economical.  Enclosed 
I  send  you  a  tracmg  of  the  new  rail  for  the 
"  Grand  Junction  Railway,"  (from  Birming. 
ham  to  WarriDgton,  lb  make  the  connexion, 
by  railway,  from  London  to  Liverpool.) 
[See  accompanying  figure.]  You  will  o^ 
serve  that  it  is  a  parallel  rail,  of  60  lbs.  per 
yard,  and  that  it  i||  somewliat  in  form  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stevens's  (our  distinguished 
caintryman)  T  rail — having  as  much  base, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground,  as  surface  for 
the  wheel  to  run  upon.  The  Engineer  of 
this  railway  is  Sir  George  Stephenson, 
(lately  knighted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,) 
the  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  who 
is  the  Engineer  of  the  Birmingham  and 
London  Railway.  These  two  eminedt  men 
being  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  rail 
has  b«en  adooted  with  the  sanction  of  both 
of  them  ;  ana  if  it  be  so,  the  fishbellie*  will 
never  come  into  favor  again. 

I  also  send  you  two  papers  on  the  "  Pneu- 
matic Railway  System,"  contrived  and  pa- 
tented by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Pinkus,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  shares  for  the  Company 
have  all  been  taken  with  great  eagerness, 
and  a  line  of  a  few  miles  in  length  is  to  b« 
immediately  laid  down  near  London,  for  th« 

{turpose  of  testing  its  practicability  and  uti- 
ity.    The  membra  of  the  association,  ai 
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well  as  BMUiy  others,  are  very  conAdenl  of 
success  ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  whetU«r  it 
will  anflwer  as.  well  in  practice  as  it  promi- 
aes  in  the  working  mooel. 

I  am  v«ry  raucli  pleased  that  you  advocate 
with  so  much  ability  and  zeal  that  magnifi- 
cent project,  a  rviiway  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie.  I  read  your  articles  with 
deep  intersst,  atMl  hope  your  judicious  ex 
ertions  will  be  crowned  with  success.  As 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  railway  iron,  locomo- 
tives, and  persons  connected  with  all  pro- 
jects of  internal  improvements,  I  will  be 
happy  to  serve  you,  or  the  readers  of  your 
excellent  Journal,  by  procuring  information, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  pointed  out 
to  me  as  acceptable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 
'  Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

;  Gerard  Ralston. 

■■'^'-    

.      VnlOXATIC   $TSTCM   OK   RAILWAY.  ♦ 

Royal  Institution,  3d  Feb.,  1835. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Tlie  points  in  your  letter 
of  the  26th  of  last  month,  which  you  put  to 
me  for  an  opinion,  are  such  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  with  you  upon  them. 
To  enumerate  briefly  these  points  : — the 
prmeiple  of  communication  of  power  is  cor- 
rect; the  use  of  local  steam  engines  is  high- 
.  ly  advantageous,  both  for  cheapness  of  force 
,  and  capability  of  varying  it  when  required  ; 
the   necessity  for  levels   will,  I   presume, 
therefore  be  greatly  obviated ;  the  associa- 
tion of  cylinder  and  rails  is  such,  that  the 
wkole  road  must  ^wlth  sufficient  thickness 
in  the  cylinder)  nave  great  strength  and 
firfnness  ;  the  absence  of  locomotive  engines 
removes  much  of  the  cause  of  derangement 
which  the  joad  would  have  to  sustain  ;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  governor  and  carriages 
can  leave  the  railway. 

You  know  my  objection  to  giving  a  gen- 
,*  eral  opinion  in  reference  to  the  profitable 
.  application  of  the  plan  in  question ;  but  I 
may  here  add,  that  the  reserve  I  feel  origi- 
nates simply  in  my  possessing  no  practical 
jb^wledge  of  the  construction,  expense,  and 
profir,  of  ordinary  railroads. 

I  ani,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  Faraday. 
Wm.  IJoskiag,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c. 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  upon  the  Pneuma- 
tic S^tem  o/Ratliottif. 

I  have  read  the  specification  of  the  patent 
for  the  pneumatic  raihyay  and  the  accom- 
panyin^  papers,  and  have  also  examined 
the  drawings  and  models  which  have  been 
submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Hosking. 

Two  methods  have  been  hetetofore  em- 
ployed for  rendering  steam  power  available 
m  transport  upon  railways ;  one  by  causing 
^  travelling  or  locomotive  engine  to  move 
with  the  load  which  it  draws,  the  other  by 
coQstructing,  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  stationary  steam  engines,  the 
power  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  load 
by  a  rope  carried  along  the  road  upon  roll- 
ers or  sheaves  placed  between  the  raits. 
-  The  train  being  attached  to  this  rope,  is 
drawn  by  the  power  of  the  engines  from 
station  t<T  station.  The  object  of  the  pneu- 
matic railway  is  to  substitute  for  the  rope 

partially-exhausted  tunnel ;  to  employ  the 


fixe^  steam  eogines  to  wor^  air-pumps,  by 
wbieb  a  rarefaction  of  the  tunnel  sball  be 
maiataiocd ;  and  t»  cause  the  trains  to  be 
tracked  upon  the  railway  by  connecting 
tiiem  with  a  diaphragm  ot  piston  placed  is 
the  nxtcrior  of  the  tunnel,  so  as  to  have  tLat 
Bsct  ol  tke  cunnel  in  advance  of  the  piston  i 
T»Kfi.ed  by  the  engines,  while  that  part  be- 
Kiod  the  piston  is  open  to  the  atmosphere. 
▲n  c^tive  UjUiellia;  power  i«  thus  ohrxin< 


ed  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  th^ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  of 
the  diaphragm  and  of  the  rarefied  air  on  the 
other. 

Of  the  practicability  of  this   project    I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  working 
of  large  air-pumps  by  an  adequate  moving 
power,  and  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  tubes  or 
tunnels  by  such  means  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  was  suggested  by  Papin,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  asd  was  even 
pointed  out  by  him  as  a  means  of  fransfer- 
ring  power  to  a  distance,  without  the  loss 
by  friction  and   other   causes   consequent 
upon  the  use  of  ropes  or  other  ordinary 
means  of  transmitting  force.*  It  is,  in  fact, 
i  a  well-understood  principle  in  physics,  that 
I  whatever  moving  force  be  expended  in  pro- 
I  ducing  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  a  cylinder 
or  Tunnel,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  force  on  the  other  side  of  a 
diaphtagm  moving  air.tight  in  that  tunnel, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.     In  the  present  case,  sup- 
posing the  structure  of  the  valTalar  cord 
and  the  pneumatic  piston  to  be  perfect,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  diaphragm  will  always 
be  pressed  by  an  effective  impelling  force, 
the  amount  of  which  may  be   calculated 
upon  these  principles.     It  will  of  course  be 
perceived  that  no  original  moving  power  is 
obtained  from  the  tunnel,  or  from  the  rare- 
lied   air;    the   rarefaction   gives   back  the 
power  expended  by  the  stationary  engines 
and   nothing  more ;  and  the  tunnel  must 
therefore  be  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ropes  in  the  common  method  of 
working  railways  by  stationary   engines. 
But  it  is  evidently  attended  with  several 
advantages  in  cMnparison  with  the  latter. 
A   very    large   proportion   of  the   moving 
power  of    stationary   engines  worked   by 
ropes  is  intercepted  by  the  resistance  from 
the  weight  and  friction  of  the  ropes,  sheaves^ 
barrels,  drums,  Stc.  *All  such  waste  of  pow- 
er is  removed  by  the  pneumatic  tunnel. 

The  original  expense  of  ropes  and  their 
wear  and  tear  would  be  likewise  saved. 
Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  saving 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  facts  : 
when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way was  about  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of 
working  it  by  stationary  engines,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  were  made  by  compe- 
tent engineers.  The  total  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  be  invested  in  moving  power  was  es- 
timated at  about  £120,000;  of  this  above 
i;25,O0OJ  was  devoted  to  ropes,  sheaves, 
drums,  and  other  necessary  accompani- 
fbents.  The  total  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  moving  power  was  estimated  at 
£42,000,  and  of  this  about  £18,000  was  ap- 
j  propriated  to  the  we'  :  and  tear  of  ropes, 
sheaves,  &c.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
method  of  transmitting  the  power  of  the 
stationary  engines  to  the  trains  by  ropes 
would  absorb  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
vested capita),  and  their  maintenance  would 
consume  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
expenditure. 

Another  source  of  roraparative  economy 
would  obviously  be  the  diminished  number 
of  stationary  engines.  In  the  estimate  al- 
ready referred  to  it,  was  calculated  that  the 
distance  of  30  miles  should  be  divided  into 
17  stations,  with  two  40  horse  engines  at 
each  station ;  besides  these  there  would 
have  been  two  engines  at  the  bottom  of  each 
inclined  plane,  one  at  the  tunnel,  two  at  the 
top  of  the  planes,  and  one  at  the  Mauches- 


•  Papin  piDposnd  to  obtain  an  active  force  at  on«  end 
ofanextandid  tube  by  the  ti^|ilt€«liun  «>t>»lerpow«r 
at ihe other— W.  H. 
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ter  end,  making  Id  all  42  stationary  engines 
to  work  a  line  of  30  miles.  Now,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  patentee  of  the  pneu- 
matic railway,  from  three  to  six  stations 
would  be  sufficient  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  whole  line  would  be 
worked  by  from  six  to  twelve  steam  engines. 
Putting  aside  therefore  the  saving  of  power 
which  would  arise  arise  from  the  substitu. 
tion  of  auction  in  the  tunnel  for  ropes,  and 
supposing  the  amount  of  stationary  power 
in  both  cases  to  be  the  same,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  a  material  saying  would  arise 
from  the  circumstaitce  of- that  amount  of 
power  being  derived  from  so  much  less  a 
number  of  engines, — the  number  of  engine- 
men,  assistants,  ice,  besides  the  interest  on 
capital,  being  considerably  less. 

Some  notion  of  the  economy  of  power 
likely  to  arise  from  superseding  the  use  of 
ropes  may  be  collected  from  the  result  of" 
experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  LocKe  on  the  resistance  arising  from 
the  friction  of  ropes.  They  found  that  a 
load  of  52  tons  drawn  by  stationary  engines 
worked  by  ropes  through  mile  and  half 
stages,  offered  a  total  resistance  amounting 
to  1156  lbs.;  of  this  582  lbs.  arose  from  the 
friction  of  the  load,  and  574  lyr  from  the 
friction  of  the  ropes.  In  the'^case  of  the 
pneumatic  railway,  the  friction  of  the  rope 
is  replaced  by  the  friction  of  the  air-pumps 
and  of  the  impelling  apparatus,  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  latter,  compared  with' 
the  former,  must  be  almost  insignificant. 
Hence  the  power  wasted  in  its  transmission 
from  the  stationary  engines  to  the  load, 
which  in  one  case  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  moving  power  of  the  engine, 
in  the  other  is  of  comparatively  trifling 
amount. 

Slopes  on  railways  will  always  be  objec- 
tionable whatever  power  be  used  ;  for  even 
the  most  gentle  ascent  will  increase  the  re. 
sistance  of  the  load  in  an  enormous  propor- 
tion. |The  difficulties,  however,  which  they 
pesent  are  materially  less  when  the  line 
is  vofked  by  stationary  than  by  loconiotire 
engines,  and  would  be  still  further  diminish, 
ed  by  superseding  the  rope ;  the  resistance 
arising  from  the  rope  being  always  greater 
on  inclined  planes  than  on  the  level,  owing 
to  its  increased  thickness  and  consequent 
weight.  A  load  which  retfuires  a  4^  inah 
rope  for  the  level  requires  a  5^  inch  rope 
ipon  a  slope  of  1  in  100.  The  weights  of 
equal  lengths  of  these  ropes  would  be  in  the 
projwrtion  of  about  2  lo  S,  the  slope  requir- 
iag  one-half  more  weight  of  rope  than  the 
level.  Besides  this,  the  moving  power  on 
r.' slope,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  frictipn 
■vhich  it  has  to  overcome  on  the  level,  has 
likewise  to  draw  up  the  weight  of  the  rope, 
— a  resistance  which  will  be  increased  in 
inroportion  to  the  acclivity  of  the  slope. 

The  disadvantages  produced  by  slopes 
when  locomotive  engines  are  used  are  still 
more  formidable.  The  same  engine  which 
is  fitted  to  work  upon  the  level  is  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  slopes,  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  either  that  the  locomotive  is 
strained  beyond  its  power  by  workifig  up 
the  slopes.,  and  rapidly  destroyed,  or  that  the 
enj»ines  must  be  more  powerful  than  is  re- 
quisite for  the  common  level  of  the  road, 
and  thus  power  and  expense  wasted ;  or  fi- 
nally, that  an  auxiliary  engine  must  be  kept 
constantly  ready  at  the  foot  of  each  slope, 
with  its  fifre  lighted  and  its  steam  up,  ready 
to  help  up  the  trains  as  they  arrive.  Un- 
less the  trains  be  almost  incessant  (which, 
even  on  the  most  frequented  railrosid,  tb«y 
never  can  beO  this  last  expedient,  which  is 
the  one  adopted  on  the  Manchester  line,  is 
attended  with  great  waste  of  power  an4 
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tKe^madrpHnciple  would  effectually 
remSve  all  these  difficulties  and  objections. 

The  weight  of  the  trains  which  could  be 
drawn  upoS  the  pneumatic  railway,  and  the 
soeed  of  the  motion  imparted  to  them  would 
entirely  depend  upon  the  power  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines.  As  the  fnctiou  or  other 
resistance  does  not  increase  with  the  velo- 
citr  the  same  absolute  expenditure  of  power 
would  draw  the  same  load  at  whatever 
speed.  The  high  speed  attained  by  loco- 
moiiTC  engines  has  been  attended  with 
great  expense,  but  this  nas  not  arisen  from 
the  increased  expenditure  of  power.  It  has 
been  caused  by  the  rear  of  the  egincs  them- 
selves consequent  on  their  rapid  motion  on 
the  road,  and  by  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
a  fierce  temperature  iu  the  fire-place  in  or- 
der to  be  able  within  the  small  comnass  of 
these  engines  to  generate  steam  4vitn  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  attain  the  necessary  rate 
of  motion.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines  would  not  be  limited,  and 
as  they  would  not  be  subect  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  motion  on  the  road ,  steam  could 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  tlie  at- 
tainment of  any  required  speed,  withoni  in- 
creasing  its  cost,  or  in  any  way  impairing 
the  machinery. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
great  speed  by  stationary;  engines  worked 
by  ropes,  is  the  delay  produced  in  transfer- 
ring the  trains  from'engine  to  engine,  and 
from  station  to  station.  The  momentum 
imparted  to  them  is  lost  at  each  change, 
and  these  changes  occur  every  mile  and  a 
half,  so  that  the  train  has  scarcely  attained 
its  requisite  speed,  when  its  motion  must 
again  be  checked  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to 
another  engine.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  pneumatic  system  :  there  being  no 
rope  to  be  detached  and  attached,  the  en- 
gine passes  on  by  its  momentum  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  and  a  contrivance  is  provi- 
ded by^  me«n8  of  m  valte  at  the  statioas,  by 
wkicik  it  is  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  next  engine  without  stopping  its  mo- 

tiOD. 

Although  the  danger  of  accidents  to  pas- 
settgers  on  the  present  railways  worked  by 
locomotire  engines  is  considerably  less  thaa 
that  of  travelling  by  horse  coaches  on  tun- 
pike  roads,  yet  serious  accidents  have  occi- 
sionaliy  occurred.  These  have  generally 
arisen  either  from  the  locomotive  engine 
running  off  the  rails,  from  one  train  runniig 
against  another,  from  the  locomotive  engine 
breaking,  or,  finally,  from  persons  standing 
vpott  the  rails  being  ran  down.  In  the 
pneumatic  system  there  is  almost  a  perfect 
security  from  these  causes  of  danger.  Frora 
the  engiues  being  stationary,  and  the  tunnd 
rising  between  the  wheels  of  the  trains,  it 
is  evidently  impossible  for  the  carriages  to 
run  off  the  road ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  is  worked,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  one  train  can  run  against  another. 
It  happens  also  thai  the  nature  of  the  rails 
themselves,  forming,  as  they  do,  merely 
ledges  upon  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  pre. 
vent  the  possibility  of  persons  standing  be- 
tT^en  or  upon  them. 

'-  fn  railways  worked  by  stationary  engines, 
serious  accidents  have  occasionally  occurred 
by  the  topes  breaking,  while  the  train  has 
been  ascending  a  slope.  In  such  cases  the 
train  has  run  down  by  its  w'dght  with  a 
frightful  rapidity,  producing  the  destruc- 
tion of  thecarriifes,  and  the  Iws  of  life.  It 
ih  evid<ent  that  this  sonrcfe  of  danger  is  re- 
moved  by  the  ptieumatic  systetai. 

An  advantage  possessed  by  tWs  system 
above  the  ei^  rhiheAA,  H^erV^  h>  be  ttar- 
ticularly  noticed. ,  Iti  the  edfe  rtiilroad,  the 


engines  and  carriages  arc  kept  upon  the 
road  by  flanges,  or  ledges,  raised  upon  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  press  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  rails.  Every  thing  which 
causes  the  carriages  to  press  on  the  ohe  side 
or  the  other,  causes  these  flanges  to  rub 
against  the  rails.  When  a  curve  or  bend 
happens  in  the  road,  the  carrigaes  are  gui- 
ded by  the  pressure  of  one  or  the  other 
flange  on  the  side  of  the  rail,  which  of 
course  is  accompanied  by  considerable  fric- 
tion. In  the  pneumatic  railway  there  are 
no  flanges,  either  on  the  wheels  or  rails; 
the  carriages  are  guided  by  wheels,  or  roll- 
ers, placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  act- 
ing upon  the  external  sides  of  the  channel 
which  receives  the  valvular  cord.  By  this 
means  all  resistance  which  arises  frop 
what  is  called  rubbing  friction,  is  removed, 
and  every  surface  which  moves  upon  ano- 
ther, moves  upon  it  with  a  rolling  motion. 

It  is  well  known,  that  notwithstanding 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Manchester 
Railroad  Company,  yet  their  exjiendilure 
n  locomotive  jiower  iias  been  so  enormous 
as  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  managers,  and  some  oi'  liiem  have 
even  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  stationary  power  deserves  to  be  re- 
considered. This  opinion  Tv'ould  probably 
be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  if  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  paeuracilic  system  were 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  experiment 
upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale. 

On  th(B  whole,  it  appears  to  mc  that  if  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  mainiaininff  tiie 
pneumatic  tunnel  sufficiently  air  tiglit  he 
overcome,  the  system  presents  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  practically  successful.  The^e 
difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  lliey  n^y  at 
first  appear.     It  should  be  recollected,  that 
nothing  approaching  to  the  exhaustion  c' 
the  tunnel  can  be  necessary  ;  nor  even  an: 
considerable   degree  of  rarefaction.     Su|- 
posing  the  tunnel  to  have  an  internal  dia- 
meter of  40  inches,  the  impelling  diaphragm 
would   have   a    surface   of  about  U  square 
feet.     If  in  such  a  tunnel  a  degree  of  rare- 
faction  were  produced,  sufficient  to  cause  a 
barometric  gauge  to  fall  two  inches,  (which 
would  be  an  extremely  slight  degree  of  ra- 
refaction indeed,)  an  impelling  force  would 
be  obtained  amounting  to   one  pound   on 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  thedia-  ■ 
gram,  which  would  give  an  impelling  force  ' 
of  more  than  half  a  ton.     It  is  calculated,  ' 
that  on  the  common  railways  the  amount  of  ! 
load  is  above  200  times  the   force  of  trac- 
tion, and  it  Would  therefore  follow,  that  this  i 
force  would  be  sufiicient  to  draw  a  load  of 
100  tons.    If  an  additional  inch  of  mercu- 
ry be  made  to  fall  in  the  barometric  gaiige  i 
to  balance  friction,  &.c.  still  the  rarefaction 
would  be  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  the  * 
contrivances' to  prevent  leakasfe  would  ap  i 
pear  to  be  attended  with  no  great  raechani-  ' 
cal  difficulty.  '  \ 

From  the  various  reasons  which  I  have 
above  stated,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent project  would,  if  carred  into  execution,  i 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  econo-  j 
my  and  safety  than  any  other  method  of  , 
working  railways  now  prt;ctiscd  ;  and  I  see  \ 
no    reason   against  the  attainment  of  as 
much  speed  as  is  obtained  by  the  locomo- 
tive  engines.    At   all   events,   having  ex- 
plained the  reasons  on  which  I  have  ground- 
ed  this  opinion,  every   one  can  jwige  to 
what  weight  it  may  be  entitled.    The  pro- 
ject would  appear  to  be  well  deserving  of 
trial  on  some  railroad  of  limited  length, 
such  as  that  between  London  bridge  and 
Greenwich,  where  it  would  be  itiflicient  to 
have  stationary  engines  at  the  extremities. 
I  In  such  a  case,  I  see  scarcely^  any  limit  to 


the  speed  which  might  be  attained  with 
safety  ;  and  the  economy,  as  compared  with 
locomotive  engines,  would  probably  be  very 
great.  Dio5.  Lakditbs. 

London,  Feb.  19,  1885. 

[For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 
LOCOMOTIVE    STEAM    ENG1I7ES. 

The  friends  of  the  resolution  for  taking 
off  the  duties  from  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines, which  was  brought  forward  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  urged  in  sup- 
port of  that  measure  the  incompetency  of 
the  workshops  of  this  country  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  the  inferiority  of  Ameru 
can  locomotive  engines. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  how  little  this  argument  is 
supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  a 
visit  to  the  workshop  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Bald- 
win, of  Philadelphia,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  I  collected  the  following  in-- 
formation :  Mr.  B.  has  delivered  from  his 
workshop,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
ten  locomotive  steam  engines,  has  six  now 
in  his  shop  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  nnd 
has  contracts  on'  hand  for  about  twenty  en- 
gines, for  tlie  following  roads,  viz.:  the 
Columbia,  Pa.,  State  Road ;  the  Trenton, 
the  Newark,  the  Jamaica,  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga,  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
roads.  Under  his  present  arrangements,  he 
informed  me  that  he  gives  eraploymeBl  to 
about  150  persons,  and  is  able  to  complete 
an  engine  about  ever}'  three  weeks ;  aad,  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand,  is  erecting 
workshops  which  will  accommodate  300 
hands. 

As  regards  the  character  of  these  sn- 
gines,  there  are  seven  of  them  at  work  go 
the  Pennsylvania  State  road,  upon  which 
they  have  also  two  English  engines,  from 
the  workshop  of  their  most  celebrated  ma- 
ker, R.  Stephenson. 

The  engineer  who  has  charge  of  the  lo- 
comotive department  on  this  road,  informed 
me  that  the  power  of  the  American  engines 
is  about  33  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  English,  and  that  the  loss  of  time,  and 
cost  for  repairs,  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
American  engines :  five  hands,  as  he  stated, 
having  been  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  seven 
in  order. 

For  the  gratification  of  such  of  your  read- 
ers as  are  interested  in  railroads.  Twill  re- 
fer to  the  priacipal.  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  engin*, 
and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  pecuhar  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  engine. 

It  is  well  knovm,  that  the  crank-shaft, 
and  the  wheels,  of  the  locomotive  engine, 
have  been  by  far  the  most  troublesome  and 
expensive  part  of  the  machine  to  be  kept  mi 
repair.  By  the  improvements  in  Mr.  B.*fi 
engine,  these  difficulties  have  bees  obviated, 
as  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  Of  the 
7  engines  on  the  state  road,  and  2  on  the 
Trenton  road,  some  have  beenjat  work  since 
the  1st  of  July  last,  and  in  no  instance  ha» 
a  crank  broken,  or  worked  loose,  or  any  of 
his  improved  wheels  failed,  or  given  trou- 
ble. 

It  is  here  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Pww- 
sylvania  road  is  almost  a  continued  sertea 
of  curv'es,  ranging  from  500  to  700  feet  ra- 
dius, and  so  severe  is  it  upon  the  wheels  of 
an  engine,  that  one  of  the  English  engines, 
(the  other  having  been  out  of  repair  nioat  of 
the  time,)  has  within  2  months  used  up  or 
destroyed  a  part  of  the  wheels  of  both  en- 
gines, and  is  now  using  a  set  of  Mr.  BaM- 
win's  wheels. 

The  other  improvements  affem  the  force- 
pump,,  eccentrics,  and  reverse  ^ear,  all  of 
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which  are  so  much  simplified  that  the  joints 
and  working  parts  are  not  more  than  half 
as  numerous  as  in  the  common  English  en- 
gine. The  steam  pipes  have  all  ground 
metallic  joints,  and  no  cement  or  soft  sol- 
der is  used  in  any  of  the  joints  of  the  en- 
gine. 

Another  very  important  improvement  has 
beei^dded,  by  which  the  adhesion  of  the 
driving  wheels  may  be  increased  at  will, 
from  35  to  50  per  cent.  By  this  means, 
one  of  these  engines,  with  only  6487  lbs.  on 
her  driving  wheels,  as  a  fixed  weight,  has 
carried  a  gross  weight  of  80  tons  up  an  in- 
clination nearly  two  miles  in  length,  of  35 
feet  per  mile  ascent,  without  any  percepti- 
ble slipping  of  the  wheels. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  of  these 
improvements  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
weak  points  in  the  machine,  and  to  simplify 
and  reduce  the  number  of  its  parts  ;  and  so 
fully  has  this  object  been  accomplished,  that 
this  engine  may  justly  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  now  in  use. 

A  Friend  to  American  Manufactures. 
:    New-York,  June  16,  1835. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Directors  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  on 
Tuesday  last.  It  is  a  list  of  lames,  we 
need  not  say,  which  will  insure  the  speedy 
construction  of  the  road  : 

Knowles  Taylor,  Samuel  Hicks,  John 
Delafield,  John  L.  Graham,  Henry  Wyck- 
off,  Benjamin  Curtis,  Morgan  L.  Smith, 
George  D.  Strong,  of  New-York  ;  William 
F.  Blydenburgh,  Joshua  Fanning,  William 
Sydney  Smith,  of  Suflflk  county  ;  Clarence 
D.  Sackett,  of  Kings  county ;  and  Valentine 
Hicks,  of  Queens  county. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously chosen :  ;       T      *^' 

Knowles  Taylor,  President  ;  William  F. 
Blydenburgh,  Vice  President ;  John  Dela- 
field, Treasurer  and  Register  ;  Jon  L.  Gra- 
ham, Counsel  and  Attorney ;  and  Clarence 
D.  Sackett,  Secretary. 

Railroad  to  Q,uebec.— The  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  the  Common  Council  of  tlie  city  of  Port- 
land, have  passed  in  concurrence  an  order  ^v!lich 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Anient  to  attend 
the  survey  of  a  contemplated  route  of  the  Railroad 
from  Cluebec  to  Portland,  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  gentlemen  of  that  city  and  elsewhere,  who  feel 
an  interest  in  making  th^harbor  Portland  .tlie  point 
at  which  it  shall  terminate,  to  ascertain  its  practi- 
cability, the  best  route,  and  all  interesting  ftcts 
appertaining  to  the  subject. 

It  is  stated,  upon  what  we  presume  to  be  good 
authority,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Camden  «nd 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  were  ninety  titotistnd 
dollars  in  the  month  of  March  last !  This  month 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  year  for  the 
business  of  transportation  ;  and  it  would  be  safe, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  receipts  of  that  com- 
pany will  exceed  a  million  this  year !— [Frcdo- 
nian.] 


Extract  of  a  Letttr  dated  Chicago,  June  5,  1835. 
Dear  Sir — I  arrived  here,  early  in  May,  in  good 
health — and  on  the  2d  of  June  received  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  boxes  and  packages  forwarded  from 
New  York  on  the  20th  of  April— a  part  of.  them 
having  arrived  on  the  25th  May.  This  delay  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  ice,  which  so  long  blockaded 
the  port  of  Buffala  Merchants  here  have  not  yet 
received  all  their  goods— although  those  at  Peoria, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  have  had  theirs, 
by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  six  weeks.  When 
our  canal  to  Peona  shall  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
able  to  receive  all  our  goods  from  Philadelphia, 
through  Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  river  and 
canal,  earlier  than  by  Lake  Erie,  unless  there  is 
pome  other  channel  than  the  New  York  canal. 


On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvaturex ; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 

fent  Lines,  to  pass  through  Given  Points, 
y  3.  S.  Van  De  Graaff.     [For  the  Ame- 
rican Railroad  Journal.]  .  .>    . . 
[Continued  from  Number  22.] 

26.  Let  the  characters  ex,  n,  m,  T,  and 
T',  represent  the  same  things  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  suppose  the  conditions 
with  relation  to  the  curves  ADF,  and  BMR, 
to  remain.  Produce  the  two  tangents  FA', 
and  RB',  until  they  intersect  each  other; 
and  take  i>,  and  v',  to  denote  the  number  of 
chains  in  each  respective  tangent  to  their 
comnion  point  of  intersection,  and  let  z  re- 
present the  angle  of  intersection.  It  is  then 
proposed  to  investigate  the  general  equa- 
tions which  subsist  among  those  various 
quantities,  in  order  that,  when  the  circum- 
stances in  the  field  are  such  as  to  make  any 
one  of  the  quantities  ex,  m,  T',  «',  or  z,  un- 
known, that  quantity  may  then  be  elimina- 
ted, and  its  value  obtained. 

The  first  equation  which  will  be  required, 
in  the  investigation  of  any  case  where  the 
intersection  of  two  tangents  is  concerned, 
may  be  immediately  deduced  from  (V.),  and 
is  expressed  as  follows  : 

2nT  —  2mT  —  z  =  0    (XXXI.) 

And  thus  any  one  of  the  three  quantities  m, 
T',  or  z,  will  be  made  known,  when  the  other 
tioo  are  given,  or  assumed  in  such.a  manner 
as  the  situation  of  the  ground  may  require. 
If,  however,  z  be  a  quantity  whose  value  is 
given,  and  fixed  by  particular  circumstances 
iu  the  field,  then  the  value  of  T'  should  ge- 
rerally  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
n  an  integer  number,  when  eliminated  from 
tae  equation  2nT  —  2mT'  —  z  =  0. 

The  second  subject  of  inquiry  will  now 
be  an  investigation  of  such  equations  as 
express  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  quantities  a,  v,  and  v'.  In  the  case 
here  under  consideration,  it  is  evident  from 

(XXIX.),  that  X  4  a  —  X'h  -f  T^^'r 
=  0;  and  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra,  X  +  oc  —  X'  =  0,  and  Y 

—  Y'  =  0 ;  that  is,  cc  -\-  x  ■\- v  •  Cos.  2nT 

—  x'  —  v'-  Cos.  2mT'  =  0,  and,  y -\- v  -  Sin. 
2nT  —  y'  —  v''  Sin.  2mT'  =  0.  From  the 
last  of  these  two  equations,  let  the  value  of 
v'  be  obtained,  and  substituted  in  the  first. 
The  result  is,  a  •  Sin.  '2mT  —  v  •  Sin.  z  + 

x  —  x'  •  Sin.  2mT'  —  y  —  y'  •  Cos.  2mT' 
=  0 ;  and  in  like  manner,  oc  •  Sin.  2nT  — 

V'  •  Sin.  z  -f  x  —  x'  •  Sin.  2nT  —  y^^~y' 
•  Cos.  2nT  =  0.  But  by  (VII.),  x  —  x'  = 
Sin.  2nT        Sin.  2mT'  ,  _ 

2Sin.T  ^  2  Sin.  T'  '   *"°'  ^  ""  ^'  ~ 
l-Cos.2»T_l-Cos.2mT'    ^^.^^^^_ 
2  Sin.  T  2  Sin.  T'      ' 

lues  being  substituted  in  the  last  equations, 
and  the  obvious  reductions  made,  the  two 
following  equations  will  result :  • 

oc  •  Sin.  2mT'  —  v  •  Sin.  z  -f 

Cos.  z  —  Cos.2mT'       1  —  Cos.  2mT'  _ 

—  U; 


2  Sin.  T 


2  Sin.  T' 


oc  •  Sin.  2nT  —  »' •  Sin.  « — 

Cos.  z  —  Cos.  2nT  .   1  —  Cos.  2nT 


2  Sin.  T' 


+ 


0. 


2Sin.  T 

(XXXII.) 

Such  is  the  second  system  of  equations 
which  will  be  required  in  the  field.*     The 

*  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  and  error,  par- 
ticular attootion  must  be  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  angle 
2,  which,  in  all  cases  where  2mT'  exc^s  2nT,  is  to 
be  made  negative';  or,  the  angle  2  is  to  be  accounted 
negative,  when  the  tangent  t/  is  more  inclined  than  v, 
to  the  common  tangent  at  the  origins. 


following  cases  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
their  application : 

Case  I.  ^  When  v,  z,  and  T',  are  given,  to 
find  oc. 

Here,  by  an  evident  transposition  of  the 
first  of  the  equations  (XXXIL),  the  follow, 
lowing  formula  is  obtained  :  •;.     : 

a  ■= 

,  1— Cos.2mT'    Cos.z— Cos.2mT' 
«-Sin.r-f    gsin.-r  2Sin.  T 


Sin.  2mT' 

(xxxm.) 

And  the  quantity  ex  thus  becomes  known ; 
for  the  value  of  m  may  be  obtained  from 
(XXXI.).  In  every  instance  in  which  this 
case  will  occur  in  practice,  such  a  value 
may  be  selected  for  T',  as  will  give  m  an  in- 
teger number,  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  line. 
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Example  1.  Let  AX  be  a  given  tangent 
line,  and  A  a  given  point  therein,  selected 
for  the  origin  of  a  curve.  By  means  of  a 
system  of  rectangular  lines,  traced  from  the 
origin  A,  and  parallel  to  the  axes  AX,  AY, 
let  a  certain  point  F  be  designated,  as  the  si- 
tuation of  the  ground  may  seem  to  require, 
aad  in  such  manner  as  to  coincide  with  the 
extremity  of  the  25th  chain  of  a  curve  AF, 
Mhose  modulus  of  curvature  is  1°  30',  agree- 
a)ly  to  the  method  explained,  art.  17.  From 
tke  point  F,  let  a  tangent  FA'  be  traced  60 
chains,  agreeably  to  the  principles  given  in 
art.  16 ;  and  from  the  point  A'  trace  the  rec- 
tangular ordinate  A'  B',  2-5  chains,  to  a  point 
B',  selected  in  consequence  of  the  particular 
atuation  of  the  ground.  Now,  suppose  S 
t»  be  a  point  in  the  tangent  line  FA',  30 
chains  from  F,  through  which  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  ground  renders  it  desirable 
that  a  new  tangent  USB'  should  be  laid.  It 
is  then  proposed  to  determine  the  position 
of  such  e  point  B,  in  the  primitive  tangent 
AX,  as  will  be  the  proper  origin  of  a  new 
curve  BR,  passing  into  the  proposed  tan- 
gent line  RSB'. 

It  is  here  supposed,  as  the  figure  indi- 
cates, that  the  line  RSB'  has  an  inclination, 
less  than  the  line  FSA'  to  the  common  tan- 
gent AX ;  and  consequently,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  angle  z  will  bej>o«tfti)e,  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  angle  A'  S  o'.  By  plane  tri- 
gonometry, Tan.*  =  ^  =  ^  =  -08333; 

or,  z  =  4^  46'.  Hence,  by  (XXXI.),  2mT 
=  2nT  —  z  =  75°  —  4«  46'  =  70°  14';  or, 
mT  =  35°  7'.  Now,  the  values  of  the  quan- 
tities m  and  T'  may  be  taken  in  any  arbi- 
trary manner,  provided  tiie  equation  mT'  = 
35°  7'  be  satisfied.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  ground,  between  the  points  A  and  F, 
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must  therefore  decide  the  values  of  m,  and 
T'  The  object  should  be  to  make  the  new 
curve  BR  as  long  as  the  limitt  of  expense 
will  allow;  for  in  the  same  proportion  as 
tliat  curve  is  made  longer,  it  will  also  be 
made  of  less  abrupt  curvatate  ;  but  ,t  will 
then  diverge  farther  to  the  right  of  the  first 
curve  AF.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  new 
curve  BR  may  have  a  length  of  20  chains ; 

then.  T'  =  ^  =  1°  45J',  which  will 

therefore  be  the  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  new  curve  BR.  And  now,  to  find  the 
necessary  position  of  the  origin  B,  we  have, 
by  (XXXIII.),  :    -< 

«=30x  Sin.  4°  46'  + 

1  _  Cos.  70°  14'      Cos.  4''  40'  —  Cos.  70'  14' 


2Sin.  1°45V 


2Sin.  1°  30' 


J  Sin.  70°  14' 

m       That  is,  a  = 

f                              "  -66181       -99654  —  -33819 
I       80  X '08310 +  :o6j^- :o,^3e — 

-94108 
2-493  +  10-800  —  12-573  +  -720 


-941 


•941 


=  -765. 


Hence,  measure  the  distance  AB  =  -765  of 
a  chain,  back  upon  the  tangent  line  AX,  and 
the  required  origin  of  the  new  curve  BR 
will  be  obtained. 

Example  2.  Suppose  the  same  data  to 
remain  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  with 
the  exception  only  that  the  position  of  the 
required  new  tangent  R'  S  B",  is  reversed  ; 
that  i9,  let  the  Une  R'  S  B"  have  an  incli- 
nation exceeding  that  of  the  line  FSA',  to 
the  common  tangent  AX. 

Here  the  angle  z  becomes  negative,  and 
'therefore,  by  (XXXI.),  2mT'  =  2nT  —  2  = 

750  ^.  40  4g.  ^  790  ^. .    or^  ^rp,  _  ggo  53. 

And  hence,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  ground 
between  the  points  A  and  F  be  such  as  to 
admit  a  new  curve  40  chains  in  length, 

ggo  eg' 

thea  T'  =     ^      —  0°  59f  =  modolus  of 

curvature  of  the  new  curve.     Now,  recol- 
lecting that  Sin.  z  becomes  negative,  and 
Cos.  2  remains  positive,  we  have 
oc— .  — 30  X  Sin.  4°  46' 


+ 


■*r 


1— Co8.79°46'     Co8.4°46'— Co8.79'>46' 


2  Sin.  59V 

2  Sin. 

P30' 

Sin.  79°  46' 

-  2.493  +  '62234  _ 
^  -03480 

•99654 

~lT76f    - 
•05236 

-98409 
—  2-493  +  23-630  —  15.637 


+  6-50(' 


•98409  —        ^^4  ~ 

559.  Hence,  the  new  origin  is  5*59  chains, 
back  upon  the  tangent  line  AX ;  and  conse- 
quently,  in  this  instance,  the  new  curve  will 
intersect  the  first  cunre  AF. 

Case  II.  When  oc,  v,  and  z,  are  given : 
to  find  T'. 

Let  the  quantity  2mT'  be  represented  by 
D ;  and  the  following  expression  will  be  im- 
mediately derived  from  (XXXI.) : 

f  D  =  2nT  —  s  (XXXIV.) 
The  value  of  D  will  be  thus  made  known ; 
and  by  an  obvious  transposition  of  the  first 
equation  (XXXIL),  the  following  formula 
will  then  obtain : 
Sin.  T'=  - 
l  —  CoB.D 


2a-Sin.D— 2»-Sin.s4 


Cos.  z  —  Cos.  D 


Sin.  T 
(XXXV.) 
Having  computed  the  value  of  T',  the 
quantity  m,  w}juch  denotes  the  omnbef  of 


chains  contained  in  the  new  curve,  will  be 
made   known  by  the  formula,   m  =  -=^ 

^  J.    ' 

This  will,  however,  be  accurately  true,  only 
when  m  is  an  integer  number,  for  reasons 
already  explained  in  art.  5 ;  but  the  formula 
(XXXV.)  is,  nevertheless,  obviously  rigo- 

D 
rous.    When  the  formula  ^,  does  not  ex- 
press an  integer  number,  it  will  be,  most 
generally,  convenient  in  practice  to  take  for 
the  value  of  m  the  nearest  integer  number 

D 

greater  than  ^, ;   and  then,  after  tracing 

every  chain  in  the  new  curve  except  the 
last,  let  that  last  chain  be  laid  from  a  modu- 
lus of  curvature  expressed  by  the  formula, 
ID  —  T'  X  m  —  1 ;  which  will  restore  the 
proper  direction  to  the  new  tairgent,  agree- 
ably  to  principles  evident  enough  from 
(IV.),  and  it  will  not  vary,  laterally,  any  ma- 
terial distance  from  the  required  position. 


Example.  Let  CADF  be  a  curve  whase 
modulus  of  curvature  is  1°  30';  and  le:  A 
be  a  station  in  that  curve,  25  chains  from 
the  extreme  station  F.  From  F,  suppose  a 
tangent  FA'  to  be  laid  30  chains  to  a  point 
A'.  It  is  then  proposed  to  determine  the 
necessary  change  of  curvature  at  the  station 
A,  in  order  to  trace  a  new  curve  AR,  such 
as  to  pass  into  a  new  proposed  tangent  RA', 
intersecting  the  former  at  the  point  A',  and 
whose  inclination  to  the  common  tangent  at 
the  station  A,  exceeds  that  of  the  tangent 
FA,  by  4°  46'. 

Here,  T  =  1°  30',  n  =  25,  «  =  30,  a  = 
0,  and  r  =  —  4°  46';  therefore  by  (XXXIV.), 
D  =  2nT  —  z  =  75°  +  4°  46'  =  79°  46'. 
Hence,  by  (XXXV.),  Sin.  T'  = 

-82234  r,i 


+  60  X  -08310  -f 


•99654  —  17766 


•02618 

•82234 


-•82^ 

4^986^ 31  •278  ~  36264 

=  02267 ;  or,  T'  =  1°  18'  =  modulus  of 
curvature  necessary  to  trace  the  required 
curve  AR,  agreeably  to  the  principles  ex- 
plained  in  art.  9.  Now,  in  this  instance, 
D 79°  46'       79-767° 

nrpr    —      np  noi     —       2*6^        —    oItOo  ;    WniCU 

is  not  an  integer  number,  and  the  new  curve 
AR  must  therefore  be  made  to  consist  of  31 
chains,  of  which  the  first  30  will  be  laid 
agreeably  to  the  modulus  of  curvature,  1° 

18'.     And  then,  ^  D  —  T'  X  m  — 1  =  39° 

53'  _  1°  18'  X  31—1  =  39°  53'  —  39°  Of 
=  0°  53'  =  necessary  modulus  of  curvature 
for  the  31st  chain. 


A  laughable  incident  occurred  on  the  Paterson 
Railroad  on  Monday  last,  Whilewqpsjng  the  long 
causeway,  the  passengers  in  the*  two  cars,  were 
startled  oy  loud  shouting  from  the  top  of  the  vehi- 


cles.  Heads  were  instantly  protruded  from  all  tlic 
openings,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  passen- 
ger cars  had  been  detached  from  tlie  locomotive  and 
baggiige  cars,  by  the  breaking  of  the  iron  pin  with 
which  they  had  been  secured  togetlier.  "The  loco-  ' 
motive  proceeded  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
before  the  engineer  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
f .eight  in  the  lurch.  So  great  was  the  impetus,  that 
the  cars  did  not  stop  till  they  had  come  up  with  tlic 
locomot  i vc. — [Jersey  City  (xazetle.J  -  ,   ^ 

[From  the   Philadelphia  Commercial   Hertdd.] 
'  New  Railroads. — The  following  Railroads  are 
now  in  progress,  or  shortly  Will  be,  in  this  State, 
viz: 

1.  Lanceister,  Middletown,  and  Horrisburg  rail- 
road. 

2.  Marietta  Branch  railway,  forming  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway, 
at  the  depot  near  Columbia. 

5.  Strasbuig  Branch  Railroad,  extendinc;  from 
Strasbm^,  in  Lancaster  county,  to  the  Columbia* 
and  Philadelphia  railroad. 

4.  York  and  Wrightsville  Railroad.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  tliere  will  be  a  continuous  hne 
connecting  the  city  of  Washington,  tlirourfi  Balti- 
more, York,  Wrightsville,  Columbia  and  Lancas- 
ter, with  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  continuous  rail- 
way from  Cnambersburg  to  Philadelphia  \'ia  Ship- 

E;nsburg,  Carlisle,  Harrisburg,  Middletown  and 
ancaster. 

6.  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

7.  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Reiilroad,  flPom  Wil- 
Uamsport,  Lycoming  county,  to  Elmira,  in  New 
York  74  miles,  to  intersect  witli  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad. 

8.  Oxford  Railroad,  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  near  Coatesville,  to  Port  De-   , 
posit  on  the  Susquehanna,  thirty-one  and  a  quarter 
miles. 

9.  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
from  Pottsvillc  and  Danville  Raihroad  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna atCatawissa. 

10.  Lyken's  Vedley  Railroad,  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, nesu:  Millersburg,  26  miles  above  Harris- 
burg, to  the  anthracite  coal  region,  16  miles  east 

11.  The  Valley  Railroad  from  Norristown,  to  in- 
tersect witii  the  Philadelphia  Columbia  Railroad 
about  28  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 

12.  The  Allcntown  Railroiid,  from  Alkntown, 
Lehigh  county,  to  Norristown. 

13.  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  RailrcmL 

14.  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

15.  West  Philadelphia  Railroad — a  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Cijlunibia  Railroad,  to  enter 
tlie  city  near  Market  street  bridge,  8  or  9  miles  in 
length. 

'Tlie  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald  mentions 
the  arrival  at  that  port  of  the  steamboat  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  two  hundred  passengers,  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  upper  lakes. 

The  same  paper  says — "  La^  evening,  there 
were  about  twenty  vessels,  sloops  and  schooners, 
lying  m  our  harbor.  The  schr.  Henry  Norton, 
Capt.  Oliver,  150  tons  burthen,  cleared  for  Buffalo, 
on  Saturday  evening,  from  tlic  waiehouse  of  Messrs 
Kelly  &  Co.  having  on  board  besides  a  quantity  of  . 
hums,  sixteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,^iid  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour." 


Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  stock  sold 
on  the  13th  May  at  193/.  per  share  for  the  lOOt  .  - 

PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCK.*:, 
At  the  New -York  Slock  and  Exchange  Board, 
.  JUKI    19,   1835. 


MohawS  and{Hud8on 

Paterson. 

Ithaca  and  Owego 

Saratoga 

Harlaem 

New- York  and  Albany .... 

Boston  and  Providence 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 
Transportation  Lins... 

Camden  and  Amboy 

Providence  and  Stoningtnn . 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton . . 
Utica  and  Schenectady .... 

Jamaica 

Saratoga  and  Washington . . 

Hudson  and  Berkshire 

Long  Island 

1  Saratoga  and  Whitehall . . . 


Par. 

Jlrk. 

Cfer. 

100 

1191 

\m 

50 

106 

108 

^^^ 

12U 

121 

— 

115 

114, 

100 

— 

— 

100 

im 

115« 

lUO 

— 

•  — ^ 

100 

100 

99* 

— 

1061 

I06i 

100 

981 

97 

100 

125i 

125 

100 

103   • 

1024- 

100 

101* 

lOli 

100 

iw    . 

,10? 

3T4 
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Canal  Tolls. — There  has  been  received  Tot 
lolls  on  Uie  stale  canals  during  the  monihs  of 
April  and  May,  the  siun  of  |353,734,  67,  viz 
For  16  days  in  April,        ^  f,  1 50,075  0  i 

For  31  days  in  May,  223,659  66 

$353,734  67 
Tliis  is  $28,265  85  more  Umn  was  collected  for 
the  same  months  in  1833,  when  tli«  tolls  on  mer- 
chandize were  25  per  cent,  higher  tiuui  at  present  : 
And  it  exceeds  the  collections  for  April  and  May, 
1834,  by  the  sum  of  $53,048  59.— i  Argus.] 

^.   ■         [From  the  Apprentice's  Companion.]  'J 
"^       '  MR.    BURDEN    AQAIN. 

Among  all  the  classes  of  people  who  con. 
8titu(e  the  human  family,  there  is  no  other 
class  who  arc  so  useful  to  the  whole,  and 
ao  poorly  paid  for  it — who  are  so  complete- 
ly th«  sport  of  fortune's  unfeeling  frolics — 
so  often  dieted  on  hope,  to  increase  the  bit- 
l«rn«u  of  disappointment — as  the  inventors 
of  useful  improvements.  To  a  person  who 
is  capable  ot  dniy  appreciating  the  services 
of  those  people,  it  is  therefore  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  meet  with  one  of  them  who  is 
proof  against  the  game  which  fortune  would 
otkerwise  play  upon  him,  who  will  not  sub. 
mit,  like  a  silkworm,  to  spin  his  cocoon  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  die  in  obscurity, 
or  be  scalded  to  death,  but  who,  when  sunk 
into  the  yawning  gulf  of  disappointment, 
will  rise  triumphant  upon  the  next  billow, 
and  laugh  at  the  effects  of  fate  to  depress 
bim. 

Such  were  my  feelings  on  being  shown  a 
number  of  horse  shoes  said  to  be  niade  by 
the  above  named  gentleman,  by  the  help  of 
a  naohine  which  he  Itad  invented.  The 
shoes  were  very  perfect,  and  1  was  told  his 
machine  would  produce  forty  a  minute.  J 
had  watched  that  gentleman's  operations 
wich  no  sojiall  interest  as  an  unobserved 
spectator,  while  he  was  rapidly  acquiring 
property  by  his  machinery  for  making 
spikes.  When,  by  means  of  his  own  men- 
tal luid  bodily  exertions,  and  with  his  own 
money,  he  engaged  in  his  plan  of  a  steam- 
boat,  1  had  strong  hopes  of  his  success,  but 
they  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  But 
when  those  fears  were  nearly  dispelled  by 
hie  prospect  of  success,  when  fortune  ap. 
peared  to  have  acknowledged  his  demand, 
and  to  be  actually  loosening  her  pursf- 
atriags  to  reward  him, — at  that  exquisite 
momeot,  when  his  hopes  were  changing  to 
exultation,  but  when  at  one  rude  crash  his 
labors  and  his  hopes  were  sunk  together, 
and  no  visible  object  intervened  to  save  him 
from  despair  and  oblivion,  I  can  truly  say, 
that  my  feelings  were  more  excited  than 
they  had  ever  been  by  any  circumstance  in 
ivhiclt  I  had  no  interest,  not  even  then  of  a 
friendly  personal  acquaintance. 

No  person  wiH  wonder  then  that  when  I 
saw  the  horse  shoes,  and  learnf  their  histo- 
ry, I  felt  a  strong  desire  [to  see  their  birth- 
place,  and  examine  for  myself  not  only  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  told  me,  but  the  mo- 
Hus  operandi  by  which  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced. 

Accordingly  I  visited  the  place  a  few 
(lays  since,  and  though  I  presented  no  cre- 
dentials, I  found  no,  want  of  kind  civility, 
and  the  result  paid  me  most  amply  fortinte 
Bnd  travel.  The  machine  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  consequently  not  in  operation. 
The  shoe  in  the  process  goes  through  three 
distinct  operations,  but  following  in  as 
miick  succession  as  the  eye  can  trace. 
The  first  operation  requires  about  twice  the 
time  of  the  othcrs,'and  is  of  course  to  have 
a  duplicate  of  that  part  of  the  appsiratus  to 
make  it  keep  pace  with  the  other  two  parts, 
•nd  lose  no  time.  It  is  at  present  merely 
•et  up  for  trial,  and  attached  to  the  power  of| 
the  water.wheel  which  drives  his  .<'pike  ma. 


chincry,  and  which  has  no  power  to  spare. 
A  wheel  to  propel  the  horse  shoe  apparatus 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  days,  and  in  four 
weeks  the  establishment  will  be  in  full  ope- 
ration. A  bar  of  iron  was  heated  and  put 
in  to  show  me  the  operation,  which  whole 
bar  was  converted  into  horse  shoes  in  a 
little  more  than  one  second  each...  The  last 
shoe  came  out  apparently  as  hot  as  the  bar 
went  in,  and  when  the  part  which  is  to  dou- 
ble  the  tirst  operation  is  completed,  it  will 
make  at  least  80  shoes  per  minute.  And 
yet  every  part  of  the  machine  appears  to  be 
j  almost  as  simple,  and  quite  as  little  liable  t«» 
I  disorder,  as  a  common  grindstone ;  and 
j  what  appears  quite  remarkable,  it  is  only  a 
different  modification  of  the  macliine  he  has 
long  had  in  use  in  making  spikes. 

If  we  allow  one  man  to  every  eight  per. 
sons  in^  the  United  States,  and  one  half  of 
these  to  have  a  horse  apiece,  there  would 
be  875,000  horses,  which  is  probably  far 
within  the  truth.  To  shoe  these  horses  all 
round,  twice  a  year,  wotdd  require  7,000,000 
shoes.  Allowing  his  machine  to  make  80  i 
shoes  a  minute,  and  to  work  ten  hours  in  a 
day,  and  WO  days  a  year,  one  machine 
would  make  14,400,000  shoes  in  a  year.  A 
small  sized  shop  would  be  sufiicient  to  con- 
tain the  machine  and  necessary  workmen, 
and  a  small  water  power  would  propel  it ; 
so  that  one  machine  would  make  the  shoes 
for  the  above  number  of  horses,  and  have 
half  the  time  to  make  repairs. 

The  shoes  I  have  examined  weigh  1^  lbs. 
each,  and  7,000,(X)0  shoes  would  weigh 
3906i  tons,  so  that  he  would  have  to  send 
frona  his  shop  on  an  average  rising  of  13 
tons  daily,  which  shoes,  at  one  cent  per 
pound  profit,  would  amount  to  87,500  dollars 
a  year.  There  arc  very  few  horses  which 
are  not  shod  more  than  twice  a  year  ;  and 
no  man  can  live  by  making  horse  shoes, 
and  finding  his  shop,  tools,  and  coal,  at  two 
ceats  a  pound.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  Mr. 
B.  from  realizing  the  amount  here  calcula. 
ted,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  nee  it  doubled. 

He  has  still  some  prospects  with  respect 
to  his  boat,  and  he  is  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments  to  decide  the  point  which  has 
so  long  and  so  completely  baffled  all  calcu- 
lation— the  quantity  oi friction  produced  by 
smooth  surfaces  passing  through  water ; 
and  the  plan  he  adopts  to  effect  it  is,  I  should 
say,  infinitely  more  demonstrative  than  any 
other  I  have  seen. 

He  who  would  not  wish  success  to  such 
a  man,  I  would  not  chose  for  a  neighbor. 

^RCHIMEDES. 


^.^TITRAL  SCIENCE   IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  into  Common  Schools.  Read 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,, 
in  May,  183J<,  By  Professor  Dewey,  of 
Pittgfield. 

As  the  subject  of  the  following  Essay 
^as  expressed  in  general  terms  l)y  the- 
Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Lyceum,  the 
writer  felt  himself  authorized  to  discourse 
upon  it  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  may  have 
entered  more  fully  into  the  examination  o{ 
the  subject  than  the  Committee  expected  ; 
and  he  may  have  failed  to  treat  upon  some 
part  of  the  subject  which  they  had  contem- 
plated. As  it  is,  the  essay  is  presented' he. 
fore  them.  The  thoughts  will  be  arranged 
under  several  distinct  heads. 

I.  Object  and  General  View  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  design  of  Natural  History  is  the 
descriptio^w  all  the  natural  productions  to 
which  man  lifts  access.  Its  subjects  are  as 
numerous  and  diversified  as  are  the  objects 
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in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  waters,  and  o 
and  within  the  earth  itself.  The  acienc® 
carries  the  student  into  an  examination  of 
this  extensive  department  of  the  works  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

A  general  and  particular  classification  of 
natural  objects  is  indispensable  to  the  de. 
scription  of  them.  The  first  great  and 
general  division  is  into  the  three  kingdoms, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  which 
comprehend  all  the  objects  belonging  to 
our  globe. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom comprehends  the  great  subject  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Mineralogy 
classifies  and  describes  all  the  earths,  clays, 
ores,  coals,  stones,  salts,  gases,  acids, 
waters,  &c.,  which  are  natural  productions, 
and  which  possess  one  homogeneous  na- 
ture, or  exhibit  homogelieous  properties. 
Geology  performs  the  a6me  task  with  the 
rocks  or  masses  com^unded  of  the  pre- 
ceding minerals,  lying  in  extensive  strata 
over  tlie  globe,  and  the  strata  of  earth  and 
clay,  and  examines  the  general  structure 
and  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  those  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed. 

For  the  complete  description  of  these 
objects,  the  science  of  Chemistry  is  essen. 
tial  ;  for  no  description  will  approximate 
completeness,  which  does  not  illblude  the 
knowledge  of  the  elemeiitary  substances 
and  their  properties,  of  their  combinations 
and  actions,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the 
comPQimds.  Chemistry,  extensive  as  it  is 
in  all  its  appUcationg,  is,  in  truth,  only  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  science  of  Natiural 
History. 

Geography,  also,  so  far  as  it  is  a'descrip. 
tion  of  natural  objects  and  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its 
rocks,  mountains,  volcanoes,  petrifactions, 
waters,  earths,  soils,  productions,  native  or 
cultivated,  is  entirely  subservient  to  the 
great  object  of  Natural  History. 

Thus  far  the  naturalist  contemplates  only 
matter  destitute  of  organization,  and  operat- 
ed upon  by  those  unknown  and  yet  welt 
known  powers,  gravitation,  cohesion,  and 
magnetic  or  electric  or  chemical  agencies. 
In  the  other  two  kingdoms,  organized  ob- 
Ijects  are  described,  exhibiting  that  well 
known  pruiciple,  that  mysterious  influence, 
tha:  mode  of  divine  operation,  which  we 
faiailiarly  call  Ufe. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends 
every  plant,  as  herb,  tree,  grass,  ferns,  sea- 
weed, &.C.,  as  well  as  the  lichens  and  fungi, 
those  often  minute  and  shapeless  objects, 
fasxned  to  rocks  and  trees,  or  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  just  projecting  their  heads  above 
its  surface.  Phmts  cover  the  earth  and 
rocks,  and  throng  the  waters,  from  the 
equator  to  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained 
by  suffering  industry.  To  him,  who  has 
thought  of  the  vegetable  world,  chiefly  in 
the  '  cedar  of  Lebanon,'  or  the  lofty  pine  or 
oak  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  general  dress 
of  green  that  decks  the  country,  or  in  (he 
blushing  carnations  that  adorn  our  gardens 
and  pastures,  or  waste  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  on  '  the  desert  air,'  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  yet  an  unknown  world  ;  and  he 
is  a  stranger  to  the  delight  with  wliich  the 
naturalist  searches  out  the  history  of  a 
plant  too  insignificant  perhaps  to  arrest 
common  attention  for  an  instant.  All  this 
world  of  vegetable  life  and  wonder  it  is  the 
province  of  the  botanist  to  explore,  and  to 
pour  into  the  treasures  of  Natural  His- 
tory the  descriptions  of  the  riches  he  has 
procured  from  these  varied  and  wonderful 
works  of  the  great  Creator. 

Botany  describes  and  arranges  the  whole 
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kingdom  of  plaata.  The  method,  whether 
on  what  is  recbmcally  called  Oie  art^/ictal 
or  the  natural  system,  is  admirable  A 
great  general  division  oi  plants  is  first 
made,  corapf  Jsing.  in  one  body,  those  whose 
organs,  employed  in  the  production  oi  truit 
or  seed,  are  viBtble,  and  in  the  other  body, 
those  whose  like  organs  are  wholly  in- 
visible, or  seen  only  by  high  magnifying 
power.  The  latter  division  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  but  which 
present  few  attractions  to  most  minds,  may 
b»  Msaed  with  only  this  general  considera- 
tion ;  while  the  former  division,  which  con- 
tains the  common,  and  most  useful,  and 
ornamental  plants,  is  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  any  mind.  The  division  of  plants 
into  Classet,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species, 
or  into  Natural  Families  and  Orders,  ren- 
ders the  prosecution  of  any  part  of  Botany 
a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  Connected, 
as  this  may  be,  with  the /ac<«  of  their  econo- 
mical use,  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  great  variety  of  arts  and 
nianufactures,  as  medicine,  or  as  mere  or- 
nament, and  thus  supporting  rational  life, 
or  promoting  the  convenience  and  restor- 
ing the  health  of  man,  or  of  multiplying  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  of  de- 
veloping more  perfectly  the  powers  and 
beauty  of  the  human  frame,  even  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must 
be  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  can  ac 
quire  it.  ,  ps^ii^i;;t.^^;i;r  i;--r  '/-'l 

The  animal  kingiom  il  the  last  ahd 
highest  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
natural  objects.  The  organization  is  more 
complex  and  wonderful,  and  the  life  itself 
of  higher  character.  Although  it  has  not 
been  though:  e.isy, 'in  every j instance,  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  a  vegetable 
and  An  animal,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider voluntary  motion  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Even  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  shell-fish,  confined  to  a  rock,  we 
see  indications  o<'  the  same  voluntary  power. 

Zoology  is  the  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion of  animals.  The  divisions  are  very 
logical,  and  the  system  very  complete.  If 
we  consider  it  only  in  relation  to  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  &c.,  a  selection  of  objects  of 
knowledge  is  very  easy. 

To  excite  bur  attention,  however,  to  the 
multitude  of  objects  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
I  shall  merely  mention  some  of  the  divi- 
siona  in  zoology  :  Crustaceology,  the 
science  of  shell-fish,  as  crabs,  lobsters, 
centipedes ;  Conchology,  of  shells,  as  the 
clam,  oyster,  snail,  &c.  ;  Entomology,  of 
insects  properly  so  called,  bugs,  flies,  bees, 
&,c.;  Herpetology,  of  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
crocodiles,  turtles,  lizards,  frogs.  Ace. : 
Ophiology,  of  snakes  and  serpents  ;  Ichthy- 
ology, of  fishes  ;  Cetology,  of  whales,  dol- 
phins, &c.,  which  produce  their  young 
alive,  and  support  them  by  milk;  Orni- 
thology, of  birds ;  Mazology,  of  quadru- 
peds producing  living  young  and  sucklhie 
them.  ] 

II.  Reasons  for  the  preceding  general 
view. 

I  have  considered  tlie  objects  of  Natural 
History  thus  particularly  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

1.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
in  all  its  parts,  may  come  up  before  us, 
and  convince  us  that  only  a  small  part 
of  it  can  be  introduced  iato  common 
schools. 

2.  That  our  attention  may  be  directed  to 
(iiose  portions  of  it  which  are  the  most 
accessible,  and  have  most  fjioaities  already 
prepared.  ^ 

3-  To  show  the  Lyceum  that  it  is  not 
witJuivt  some  plausibility,  that  aiany  a 
zealous  cultivator  of  some  branch  of  Natur. 


al  History  considers  the  project  of  intro. 
ducing  this  study  into  common  schopls  as 
little  less  than  a  satire  upon  wisdom,  and  a 
burlesque  nipon  knowledge.  The  finest 
minds  have  employed  the  leisure  hours  of 
their  lives,  and  others  of  most  splendid  ta- 
lents have  consumed  all  their  days  upoathe 
study  of  only  a  small  part  of  Natural  His. 
tory,  and  before  them  rises,  not  the  mere 
image,  but  the  living  reality  of  the  school, 
boy,  who  will  not  be  able  to  learn  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  common  education, 
engaged  in  this  vast  study.  Tlie  prospect 
is  sickening  to  their  souls. 

I  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  in  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  that  is  int«nded  in  the  common 
schools.  The  full  and  scientific  study  of 
the  subject  would  be  absurd. 

4.  That  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who 
leads  the  minds  of  youth  to  any  interesting 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  multiplied  works 
of  the  Creator,  or  surrounds  them  with 
facilities  for  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  these  works.  The  honor  now  resting 
upon  many  who  have  labored  in  this  cause, 
will  continue  to  reward  those  who  shall 
labor  for  the  same  great  object.        . . '. 

III.  Selection  of  Subjects  in  Natural 
Science. 

Those  parts  of  Natural  History  generally 
considered  most  appropriate  to  common 
schools  are  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Bo. 
tany,  and  some  portion  of  Zoology.  Only 
parts  of  these  can  be  made  use  of. 

In  Mineralogy,  the  names  and  general 
properties  of  the  minerals  about  a  town  or 
district,  so  a»  to  be  readily  recognized, 
might  be  easily  acquired  ;  and  in  Geology, 
the  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  strata  ot 
rocks  or  earth,  wherever  any  were  visible : 
also,  the||general  uses  of  these  substances 
in  the  arts.  This  has  already  been  proved 
by  experiment  in  several  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  minerals  have  been  seat  to 
other  ucbools,  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  Chemistry,  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments of  the  simpler  kind  might  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  simple  and  conimen 
articles.  A  little  expense  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  exhibit  some  of  the  ^ases,  and 
some  of  the  more  striking  experiments.  I 
have  known  boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  in 
my  school,  form  the  illuminating  sas  by  a 
means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  and  some  oily  seed, 
as  that  of  the  butternut  or  sunflower,  ce- 
mented in  the  bowl  by  clay,  and  have  seen 
them  delighted  with  die  bright  flame  pro. 
dueed  by  its  combustion  at  the  end  of  the 
stem. 

In  Botany,  the  parts  of  plants  employed 
in  the  descriptions,  as  the  several  parts  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
many  genera  and  species,  raiglit  be  learned. 
I  knew  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  who,  by  col. 
lecting  plants  with  a  botanist  two  summers, 
learned  the  names  of  four  hundred  species, 
and  was  able  to  distinguish  many  more, 
whose  names  were  not  familiar  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  analyze  flovvers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  Zoology,  some  of  the  parts  of  Ento. 
mology  would  be  most  easy,  as  insects  are 
so  abundant,  and  many  of  their  changes 
are  so  easily  detected ;  of  Herpetology,  in 
relation  to  tortoises,  lizards,  &c. ;  of  Con- 
chology,  in  respect  to  land  and  fresh  water 
shells  in  the  country,  and  collection  of  sheDs 
along  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Of  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  the  means  of  .^j^ntow' ledge 
are  increfising  contiimally.  Tb»\,Aiweetioii 
of  specimens  would  be  a  healthy  exercise, 
and  exert  a  favorable  influence  over  body 


and  mind,  while  ettrioBity  wotdd  be  «xerted 
and  gratified. 

IV.  Advantages  of  Natural  Science  ia 
Education. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  knowledge  kfleK*. 
there  are  indirect  advantages  attending  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  some  of  whieh  I 
shall  briefly  state. 

1.  This  .study  c^lis  int^  efficient  actioa 
the  power  of  discriniijiation.  The  constant 
tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  consider  tilings 
in  the  mass.  Particularity  requires  atten- 
tion, care,  direct  effort  of  the  miod.  Not  a 
step  can  be  taken  in  Natural  History  with- 
oat  discrimination.  We  must  begin  with 
particulars,  and  we  must  go  on  with  par- 
ticulars. And  we  must  often  begin  with  A 
very  sjtnall  part  of  one  particular  th'tog. 
The  mind,  is  trained  to  minuteness  pf  es- 
amination,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its 

?ower  of  seeing  and  maJumg  distioctjoOB* 
'hence  the  mind  proceeds  to  generalju^ation. 
The  inductive  philosophy  is  th«  glory  of 
modern  times.  It  begins  with  particuWa, 
and  ascends  to  general  conduaiooi. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  of 
an  object  must  be  observed.  The  process 
of  examination  is  fitted  to  induce  the  habit 
of  attending  to  the  relatious  of  tbiofd^  mm} 
of  creating  the  power  to  consider  the  re- 
lations of  things  in  all  cases. 

3.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  systesa.  ar- 
rangement, method,  classifieation.  Con- 
sider the  multitude  oi  facts  in  Chemistrir> 
insulated  and  independent,  until  they  were 
reduced  to  systematic  order  by  some  of  the 
master  spirits  of  modem  times.  In  Bol^ny, 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Linne  brought  into 
order  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  its  ma- 
terials. This  system,  order,  arrangeoieot* 
is  now  a  part  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the 
study  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  this 
part  of  logic  being  practically  enforced  upon 
tlie  mind. 

4.  It  awakens  curiosity  and  opens  the 
eyes  to  Jook  with  interest  upon  tfae  works 
of  (lad.     It  rouses   the   Acuities   from  that 

Ustles.<)uee$,  to  wliich  there  is  so  strong; » 
tendency  in  the  natumllv  indolent  state  o( 
mankind,  and  yields  to  toe  mind  tltat  grati* 
fication  so  desirable  to  be  obtained  from  thft 
very  e-\ercise  of  the  powers. 

5.  It  stores  the  mind  with  oltjects  of 
thought  and  interest,  and  prepares  it  to 
increase  their  number.  These  objects,  too, 
can  attend  us  in  ail  ottr  excnrsioRS.  Ths 
naturalist  is  ever  surrounded  with  thoM 
objects  wbieli  have  roused  a  deep  iaterest 
in  his  mind.  Cicero's  splendid  paa^yrie 
on  Literature  is  equally  applicable  to  Natur, 
al  History. 

6.  Though  many  of  the  subjects  hayn 
less-appareat  coBtrivancc,  and  ^t^»lgu,  and 
adaptation,  than  some  others,  yet  these  he* 
come  more  evident,  as  the  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, and  are  finally  seen  oo  every  side. 
The  mind  becomes  more  faiuiliar  with  thsr 
works  of  tlvR  great  Architect,  and  perceives 
more  of  the  benevelenee  and  wisdom  of  our 
heavenly  Parent,  if  the  study  is  conduete4 
in  the  proper  manner. 

Hence  these  studies  exert  a  peculiar  itu 
fluence  on  the  character  of  the  younf .  Th« 
curiosity  excited,  and  the  objects  preseated 
continually  on  everv  side,  oflTering  etapkifr. 
ment  for  the  mind,  aod  exercise  for  the,, 
body,  might  naturally  Ie<id  to  importsat  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  results.  I  sm  swww 
that  this  advantage  is  not  the  most  obvi#<t8« 
and  I  shall  only  confirm  its  truth  by  a  mere 
allusion  to  several  instances  of  youmr  omii* 
who  have,  by  an  attention  to  NatunJ 
Science,  been  arreste*!  in  their  mad  career 
to  intellectu.-il  :uh1  moral  nt<n.  f^nms  of 
these  caaes  ere  koowa  alfo  to  come  in«iB« 
bers  of  the  Lyceum.  _l_^^^«%.ageagte::r^ 
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Some  part  of  these  indirect  advantages 
must  attend  any  considerable  attention  to 
this  study,  and  be  enjoyed  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  young. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


•[From  Transactions  of  the  E^sex  Agricultural  Society.] 
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The  art  of  fixing  on  cloths 
colors,  although  not  one  of  the 
cessary,  has  been  made  by  the 
titste,  and  pride  of  men,  in  all 
nations,  one  of  the  most  valued 
tions.  It  is  altogether  a  chemical  art.  Its 
theory  is  now  well  understood,  and  is  in  a 
high  degree  interesting  to  every  studious 
mind,  useful  to  all  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, or  in  btiying,  selling,  or  consuming 
colored  fabrics,  ft  is,  therefore,  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers. 

Colors,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  fibres  of  the  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
or  linen,  of  which  the  cloth  is  composed. 
To  understand  how  this  can  be  eflfected,  we 
roust  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity.  Affinity  is  nothing  more 
than  the  disposition  or  tendency  which  two 
or  more  substances  have  to  unite  and  form 
a  new  compound,  differing  greatly  in  some 
of  its  qualities  from  -the  simple  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  one  substance  is 
therefore  said  to  have  an  affinity  for  another 
when,  on  being  brought  in  contact,  it  unites 
with  and  assumes  new  appearances  and 
qualities.  For  example,  if  iron  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  be  brought  to- 
gether, they  gradually  unite  and  form  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  copperas), 
but  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  affi- 
nity for  lime  than  it  has  for  iron ;  if,  there, 
fore,  lime  be  brought  into  contact  with  sul- 
phate of  iroa,  the  sulphuric  acid  quits  the 
iron,  seizes  on  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris.)  Substances 
used  io  dyeing  possess  an  affinity  for  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  when  dissolved  in 
water  or  some  other  liquid,  and  brought 
into  contact,  they  unite,  and  change  either 
the  color  of  the  fibres,  or  so  change  their 
qualities,  as  to  dispose  them  to  unite  with 
other  coloring  matter  for  which  before  they 
had  no  affinity. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  then,  consists  in  com- 
bining a  certain  coloring  matter  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth.     This  process  cannot  be 
well    performed    unless   the   dye-stufi"   be 
dissolved  in  some  liquid,  and  the  particles 
so  separated  that  their  attraction  lor  each 
other  becomes  weaker  than  the  attraction 
for  them  exerted  by  the  cloth.     When  the 
cloth  is  dipped  into  this  solution,  it  attnicts 
the  coloring  matter,  and  from  its  stronger 
affinity  takes  it  from  the  solvent  and  fixes 
it  upon   itself.      The   facility   with   Avhich 
cloth  imbibes  a  dye,  depends  on  two  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  the  affinity  between 
the  cloth  and  the  dye-stuff,  and  the  affinity 
between  the  dye-stuff  and  its  solvent.     It  is 
of  importance  to  preserve  a  due  proportion 
between  these  two  affinities,  as  upon  that 
proportion  much  of  the  accuracy  of  dyeing 
depends.     If  the  affinity  between  the  color- 
ing matter  and  the  cloth  be  too  great,  com- 
pared with  the  affinity  between  the  coloring 
matter  and  the  solvent,  the  cloth  will  take 
the  dye  too  rapidly,  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  prevent   its  color  from   being 
unequal.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affinity 
between  the  coloring  matter  and  the  solvent 
be  too  great,  compared  with  that  between 
the  coloring  matter  and  the  cloth,  it  will 
either  not  take  the  color  at  all,  or  take  it 
very  faintly.     Wool  has  the  strongest  affi- 
pity  for  most  coloring  matter,  silk  the  next 


strongest,  cotton  a  much  weaker  affinity, 
and  linen  the  weakest  of  all.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  dye  cotton  or  linen,  the  dye- 
stuff  should,  in  many  cases,  be  dissolved  in 
a  liquid  for  which  it  has  a  weaker  affinity 
than  for  the  solvent  employed  in  dyeing 
wool  or  silk.  Thus  we  may  use  iron  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  to  dye  wool,  but  for 
cotton  and  linen  it  is  better  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  Was  it  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  coloring  matters  having  a 
strong  affinity  for  cloth,  the  art  of  dyeing 
would  be  exceedingly  simple  and  easy.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  if  we  except 
indigo,  the  dyer  is  scarcely  possessed  of  a 
dye-stuff  which  yields  of  it-self  a  good 
color,  sufficiently  permanent  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  dye.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
some  substance  must  be  employed  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and 
the  coloring  matter.  Substances  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  called  mordants.  Those 
chieJly  used  are  earth,  or  metals,  in  the 
form  of  salts  or  in  solution,  tan,  and  oil. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  used  is  alum. 
This  salt  is  composed  of  pure  clay  (alumina) 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Into  a  solution 
of  alum  the  cloth  is  dipped,  the  fibre  of  the 
cloth  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  clay 
than  the  sulphuric  acid  has,  unites  perma- 
nently with  it.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed 
and  dried,  and  will  be  found  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  before,  although  the  color  re- 
mains the  same,  the  clay,  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  it,  being  perfectly  white.  The 
cloth  may  now  be  dyeed  by  dipping  it  in  a 
solution  of  any  coloring  matter  for  which 
the  clay  has  a  strong  affinity.  The  clay 
and  coloring  matter  may  be  united  previous 
to  the  immersion  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
fibr«8  will  still  unite  themselves  with  the 
compound,  but  not  so  equally  and  perma- 
nently as  when  dipped  into  each  of  the 
solutions  separately.  But  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  rather  too  strong  an  affinity  for  the 
clay  to  yield  it  readily  even  to  wool.  Most 
dyers,  therefore,  add  to  the  solution  of  alum 
a  (juantity  of  tartar.  Tartar  is  composed 
of  potash  and  an  acid  found  in  grapes  and 
some  other  vegetables,  called  tartaric  acid. 
When  solutions  of  alum  and  tartar  are 
mixed,  the  sulphuric  acid  quits  the  clay  and 
seizes  on  the  potash,  dislodging  at  the  same 
time  the  tartaric  acid,  which  seizes  in  turn 
on  the  clay  just  abandoned  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  tartaric  acid,  having  a  weaker 
affinity  for  the  clay  than  the  sulphuric  acid 
possesses,  !  yields  it  more  readily  to  the 
cloth.  Another  purpose  is  also  gained  : 
the  sulphuri':  acid  remains  combined  with 
the  potash,  and  this  corrosive  substance  is 
thereby  prevented  from  injuring  the  te.xture 
of  the  cloth.  For  cotton  and  linen,  which 
have  a  weaker  affinity  to  clay  than  wool  or 
silk,  another  process  becomes  necessary. 
Lead  or  lime  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (vine- 
gar) is  poured  into  the  solution  of  alum.  A 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  frequently  used. 
The  sulphuric  acid  quits  the  clay  and  seizes 
on  the  lead  or  lime,  both  of  which,  united 
with  this  acid,  form  insoluble  powders, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acetic  acid 
unites  with  the  clay,  for  which  it  possesses 
only  a  weak  affinity,  and  readily  yields  it  to 
the  cotton  or  linen  immersed  in  it. 

Metallic  salts  may  also  be  used  as  mor- 
dants. Those  of  iron  and  tin  are  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing.  Iron  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  two  states,  in  that  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  (copperas.)  or  acetate  of  iron,  that 
is,  iron  dissolved  in  vinegar  or  in  the  acid 
obtained  by  distilling  wood  (pyrolygneous 
acid.) 

Tin  ia^twd  as  a  mordant  in  three  states — 
dissolvecrijhl  nitro-murialic  acid,  (a  mixture 
of  the  acids  obtained  from  saltpetre  and 


from  common  salt,)  in  acetous  acid,  ancl  in 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids. 
The  nitro-muriate  of  tin  is  the  comtnon 
mordant  employed  by  dyers.  It  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  :  Melt  block  tin 
and  pour  it  into  water  briskly  agitated  with 
a  bundle  of  small  rods,  take  of  this  granu- 
lated tin  2  oz.,  nitric  acid  1  lb.,  water  ^  lb., 
common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac  2  oz.,  mix 
them  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  the  tin 
will  be  slowly  dissolved.*  When  nitro. 
muriate  of  tin  is  to  be  used  as  a  mordant, 
it  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  solution  until 
sufficiently  saturated.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
washed,  and  dried.  Tartar  is  usually  dis- 
solved  in  the  water  along  with  the  nitro 
muriate  of  tin.  This  changes  the  com. 
pound  into  a  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  tin 
and  nitro-muriate  of  potash.  The  tartrate 
of  tin  is  again  decomposed  by  the  cloth. 
The  metal  quits  the  acid  and  attaches  itself 
to  ttte  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  in  this  state 
possesses  a  strong  affinity  for  coloring 
matters,  and  forms  with  them  the  most  per- 
manent  and  brilliant  dyes. 

Tan  is  also  employed,  along  with  other 
mordants.  It  is  found  in  nutgalls,  oak  and 
hemlock  barks,  sumach,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  that  part 
of  barks,  &c.  which  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  glue,  of  which  hides  are  chiefly  com. 
posed,  unites  with  it  and  forms  leather.  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  also  for  cloth  and  for 
several  coloring  matters.  Silk  is  capable 
of  absorbing  a  very  great  proportion  of  tan, 
and  thereby  acquires  a  great  increase  of 
weight.  For  this  purpose  alone  it  is  some, 
times  employed  by  silk  manufactures.  Tan 
is  often  employed,  also,  along  with  other 
mordants,  in  order  to  produce  a  compound 
mordant.  Oil  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  ui  dyeing  cotton  and  linen. 

Besides  these  mordants  there  are  several 
other  substances  frequently  used  as  aux- 
iliaries, either  to  facilitate  the  combination 
of  the  mordant  with  Uie  cloth,  or  to  alter 
the  shade  of  color ;  the  chief  of  these  are 
tartar,  sugar  of  lead,  common  salt,  sal  am- 
moniac, sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,) 
acetate  of  copper,  &c. 

Mordants  not  only  render  the  dye  per. 
manent,  but  have  also  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  color  produced.  The  same 
coloring  matter  produces  very  different 
dyes,  according  as  the  mordant  is  changed. 
Cochineal,  with  salts  of  iron,  produces 
black,-with  the  salts  of  tin,  scarlet,-and  with 
alum,  crimson.  In  dyeing,  then,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  procure  a  mordant  which 
has  a  sufficiently  strong  affinity  for  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  cloth,  and  a  color- 
ing matter  which  possesses  the  wished-for 
color  in  perfection,  but  we  must  procure  a 
mordant  and  a  coloring  matter  which,  when 
combined  togetlier,  shall  produne|the  wished 
for  color  in  perfection. 

The  colors  denominated  by  dyers  simple, 
because  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  their 
other  processes,  are  four,  viz.  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  black.  A  few  simple  direct'ons  for 
dyeing  wool,  silk  and  cotton  of  these  colors 
will  now  be  given.  We  write  for  prudent 
and  economical  housewives,  silkculturists, 
an^  agrfcultural  manufacturers,  and  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  such  must  there. 
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*  When  common  salt,  which  is  composed  of 
muriatic  acid  and  soda,  nr  sal  ammoniac,  compoeed 
of  the  8amo  acid  and  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  a  part  of  the  nitric  acid  seizeN  on  the  soda 
or  ammonia,  and  sets  at  liberty  a  part  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  which  mixiag  with  the  remaining  nitric  acid, 
forms  nitro-muriatic  acid,  (aqua  regia,)  which  readily 
dtSHoives  tin,  gold,  &c.  It  is  more  economical,  how- 
ever, to  add  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  Maturate  the  base 
of  the  salt,  which  sets  all  the  muriatic  acid  at  liberty, 
and  leaves  the  nitric  acid  undiminished,  -v  . .     r-  ■.,  ..  - 
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fore  be  kept  continually  in  view,  in  all  the 
operations  recommended. 

Qliie, ludigo  is  the  only  substance  that 

can  be  economically  used  in  fanrilies  for 
coloring  blue.    The  best  or  purest  indigo  is 
light,  easily  powdered,   tasteless,    almost 
destitute  of  smelJ,  and  breaks  smoothly, 
that  is,  with  smooth  surfaces.     Some  will 
float  on  water,  and  this  is  generally  the 
purest.     The  color  of  indigo  also  varies. 
There  is  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  copper 
colored.     Although  these  may  all  contain 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  coloring  mat. 
ter,  yet  they  are  differently  valued,  the  blue 
selling  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  violet, 
and  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  more   than  the 
copper  colored.     The  blue  is  preferred  by 
dyers  for  combination,  or  solution  in  suU 
■^phuric  acid,  and  the  copper  colored  for  the 
indigo  vat,  in  which  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
potash  ley,  aided  by  bran,  madder,  or  other 
vegetable  products,  in  a  state  of  feripenta- 
tion.     Before   indigo  can   be   applied   and 
fixed  upon  the  fibre  of  cloth,  it  must  be 
dissolved  in  water.     But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  water  in  its  blue  state;  it  must  be 
'converted  to  a  green  or  yellow  color,  and 
then  it  readily  dissolves,  is  attracted  by  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth,   becomes  permanently 
combined  with  them,  and  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air  becomes  again  blue.     In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  indigo,  therefore,  consists  the 
whole  art  of  coloring  blue.    The  foHowing 
are    among    the    most    easy   and    simple 
methods  of  dissolving  indigo,  or,  in  other 
words,  forming  a  blue  dye. 

First  Method.— r  Take  indigo,  well  pow. 
dered,  one  ounce  ;  quick  lime,  one  ounce  ; 
potash,  two  ounces  ;  copperas,  two  ounces  ; 
molasses,  half  a  pint ;  warm  water,  o|ne 
gallon.  Mix,  and  stir  occasionally,  keeping 
the  vessel,  of  copper,  iron,  or  earthen,  wpll 
covered  and  in  a  warm  place.  The  liquor 
will  soon  become  green,  covered  wi^h  a 
copper  colored  or  blue  scum.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Immerse 
tlie  stuff  to  be  colored  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired. The  strength  of  the  color  may 
ajso  be  varied  by  using  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  water.  A  very  little  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  give  wool,  silk,  or 
cotton,  properly  prepared,  with  this  dye,  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  blue,  of  any  shade 
they  may  choose. 

Second  Method  —  Saxon  Blue. — In  this 
method,  the  indigo  is  dissolved  by  the  aid 
of  sulphuric  acid,  without  losing  its  blue 
color,  but  it  undergoes  a  change  which 
renders  it  less  permanent,  and  is  therefore 
not  much  used,  except  for  articles  not  vjry 
durable,  or  when  a  deep,  unfading  tint  is 
not  considered  of  much  importance.  This 
preparation  is  kept  in  the  shops,  under  the 
name  of  Liquid  Blue,  or  Chemical  Blue, 
and  is  much  used  for  blueing  white  cotton 
and  linen  garments,  from  which  it  is  readily 
washed  out,  even  in  cold  water.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  in  coloring  greens,  giving, 
with  yellow,  a  more  brilhant  color  than  the 
blue  obtained  by  the  first  method.  On  wool 
and  silk  it  is  much  more  durable  than  on 
cotton,  and  on  articles  which  do  not  require 
frequent  washing,  may  be  often  used  advan- 
tageously  as  a  blue  dye.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

Take  indigo,  well  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  —  mix  it  in  a 
glass  or  stone  ware  vessel,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty.four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally- 
then  add  one  ounce  of  dried  potash.  Let 
It  stand  twenty-four  hours  longer,  add 
half  a  pint  ot  water,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

^'^u  Tu^?''**^  ^""  °^  this  liquid  in  a 
pad  full  of  boihng  water,  and  dip  the  stuffs 
till  they  acquire  the  color  desired.    More 
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of  the  liquid  must  be  added  when  the  water 
becomes  nearly  clear,  before  the  stuffs  have 
acquired  a  color  sufficiently  deep. 

Yellow. — There  are  a  great  number  of 
imported  and  native  plants,  roots  aad  barks, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  mordants  alOm  and 
tin,  dye  yellow.  But  the  very  be^  of  all 
these,  viz.  the  yellow  oak  bark,  or  quercitron 
bark,  as  it  has  been  named  in  Eagland, 
being  very  plenty  in  this  country,  it  seems 
altogether  unnecessary  even  to  mentk>n  any 
other. 

To  dye  10  lbs.  weight  of  cloth,  or  wool- 
len stuffs,  of  the  highest  and  most  beauti- 
ful orange  yellow,  I  lb.  of  quercitron  bark, 
and  the  same  weight  of  murio-sulphate  of 
tin,  will  be  required*;  the  bark,  powdered 
and  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  thin  cotton  or  linen 
cloth,  may  be  first  put  into  ■  the  dyeing 
vessel,  which  of  course  must  be  brass, 
copper,  glass  or  earthen,  with  hot  water, 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  minutes  ;  then 
the  murio-sulphate  of  tin  may  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  stirred  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  cloth,  previously  wet  tho- 
roughly with  warm  water,  may  be  put  in 
and  turned  briskly  a  few  minutes  ;  the  color 
applies  itself  in  this  way  so  equally  to  the 
cloth,  and  so  quickly,  that  after  the  liquor 
begins  to  boil,  the  highest  yellow  may  be 
produced  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
without  any  danger  of  its  proving  uneven.* 

•  Miirio-Rulphate  of  tin.  This  preparation  differa 
somewhat  from  the  muriate  of  tin,  or  nitro-muriaie  of 
tin,  the  method  of  preparing  which  is  given  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  essay.  It  is  prepaired  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  six  ounces  of  muriatic  acio,  and  pour  it 
upon  about  the  same  weight  of  tin,  granulated  as  above 
directed,  in  a  glass  vessel.  Then  pour  slowly  upon 
the  same  four  ouncea  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  niand 
in  a  warm  place  till  the  acids  saturate  themselves  with 
tin,  that  is,  till  they  will  dissolve  no  more,  which  will 
be  soon  effected,  if  heat  be  applied,  and  gradually 
without  being  heated. 

*  Should  a  deeper  orange  tint  be  desirable,  add  to 
the  q&ercitron  bark  a  liUle  madder,  perhaps  an  ounce 
or  leas  to  the  pound  of  bark,  according  to  the  color 
desired.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  the 
color,  when  examined  by  candle-light  ^^.  ,^ 

Of  r.\ising  Cedars  from  the  Seed, 

AND   TRANSPLANTING  THEM   FOR  HedgeS. 

— We  annex  below  the  extract  referred 
to  by  our  correspondent,  and  thank  him  for 
pointing  out  what  we  had  forgotten,  and 
still  more  for  adding  thereto  his  own  ex- 
perience on  the  subject. 

Fayetteville  N.  C,  Feb.  16, 1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Mr.  S.  Hobson  will  find  in  page  22, 
Vol.  III.  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  mode 
of  raising  cedar  hedges  from  the  seed.  I 
have  followed  the  directions  given  there 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  More 
than  half  the  cedar  berries  prepared  and 
planted  agreeably  to  those  instructions  ve- 
getated and  flourished  well. 

I  have  not  lost  more  than  one  tree  in  50 
by  transplanting,  unless  the  tops  were  cut 
off.  In  that  case  the  trees  die  or  dechne, 
so  as  to  be  of  little  account :  they  will  im- 
prove by  severe  trimming  if  the  top  is  left 
perfect.  I  prefer  a  wet  season  in  March 
or  April  for  transplanting  ever-greens,  but 
have  succeeded  by  taking  proper  pains  at 
all  seasons,  except  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  B.  R. 

'^  •  I  >.<-'^     [From  the  American  Farmer.] 

Gather  the  berries  in  November  or  De- 
cember. Rub  off  the^kin  and  wash  the 
kernels — rubbing  them  well  between  the 
hands,  so  as  to  get  off  as,  '^uch  of  the 
resinous  substance  jis  poss^e,  then  mix 
them  with  uns]ac|$ed  ashes,  apd  jet  them 


remain  in  the  ashes  for  a  fortnigiit ;  then 
plant  them  in  drills  as  you  would  peas,  and 
they  will  vegetate  and  come  up  the  fo]» 
lowing  spring ;  and  being  well  nursed, 
they  will  in  two  years  be  fit  to  plant  out  in 
hedges.  About  the  first  of  March  is  the 
proper  time  for  planting  them — throw  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  light  rich  eartb, 
such  as  may  be  had  from  the  surface  of 
productive  ground.  When  the  trees  attain 
three  feet  high,  you  should  begin  to  train 
the  hedge — about  the  middle  of  summer 
is  a  suitable  time  for  this  operatiwi,  and  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  continued  until  the 
hedge  is  as  high  as  you  may  desire  it — 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  broad,  is  sufficient. 

N.  B.  The  better  you  cleanse  the  kerne!, 
the  more  certainly  the  seed  will  vegetate — 
by  proper  care  an  excellent  hedge  may  be 
expected  in  seven  years,  which  for  beauty 
and  durability  cannot  be  surpassed,  either 
by  thorns  or  any  other  growth. 

Broom  Corn.     By  H.  C.     [For  the  New 

York  Farmer  and  American  Gburdener's 

Magazine.] 

The  cultivation  of  Bro©m  Com  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  some  of  the  al- 
luvial lands  on  the  Coimecticut  river,  and  ia 
small  patches  in  many  of  the  interior  towns 
The  towns  of  Hjidley  and  Hatfield  raise 
large  quantities,  which  are  manufactured 
into  brooms,  and  distributed  througboul  the^ 
country.     The  seed  is  considered  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  oats,  and,  mixed 
with  corn,  makes  an  excellent  provender  for 
the  fattening  either  of  swine  or  neat  cattle. 
The  return  of  seed  is  somewhat  precarious ; 
but  often  it  is  abundant,  and  will  more  than 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  cultivation  and 
preparing  the  crop  for  the  markr  t.     I  have 
known  a  case  in  which  150  bust  rds  of  good 
seed  have  been  obtained  from  an  acre  ;  and 
I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  of 
a  still  lairger  yield,  though  this  is  not  fre- 
quently to  be  expected.     One  thousand 
pounds  of  broom  to  an  acre  is  a  very  good 
crop.    It  will  pay  well  for  manuring  and 
good  culture.     No  crop  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  standing  corn  when  in  perfection^ 
It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  12  to  16 
feet.     The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  very  tong 
and  hard,  and,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to 
load  upon  a  cart.     They  are  considered  as 
of  no  value  but  for  manure.     The  usual 
practice  is  to  table  the  corn,  that  is,  to  cut 
off  the  top,  or  ta^ssel  the  broom,  as  it  is 
called,  about  two  feet  from  the  top,  and 
bending  the  stalks  of  two  rows  together,  lay 
it  down  until  it  is  seasoned  and  fit  to  be 
carried  in.     The  remainder  of  the  stalks 
are  then  burnt  in  the  spring  in  the  field, 
and  some  little  advantage  is  derived  from 
the   ashes.      A   much   better  way,  it   is 
thought,  is,  after  gathering  the  crop,  to  cut 
the  stalks  and  lay  them  lengthwise  in  the 
rows,  and  plough  them  immediately  under. 
They  will  become  entirely  decomposed  by 
spring.     A  still  better  mode  is  to  carry 
them  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  where 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  manure, 
and  make  &  valuable  addition  to  the  com-  . 
post  heap. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows,  wide  enough 
apart  for  the  plough  to  pass  conveniently 
between  them,  aiid  dropped  m  \^  about 
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eigiil«en  inchea  from  each  other.  Four  or 
five  gtalks  are  considered  sufficient  to  re- 
main in  a  hill — more  are  sometimes  allowed. 
The  cultivation  and  manuring  is  more  than 
for  Indian  com.  It  may  be  manured  in 
the  hill  or  by  spreading,  or  in  both  ways, 
as  jrou  have  the  means  of  high  cultivation, 
"Which  this  plant  will  bear.  The  «talks  are 
not  eaten  by  cattle,  nor  even  browsed  by 
them  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  leaves 
would  not  furnish  a  good  feed  for  young 
stock,  if  stripped  early,  when  tender,  and 
well  cured,  as  the  Indian  com  blades  are 
cured  at  the  south.  What  would  be  the 
eflSect  of  such  mutilation  upon  the  crop  it- 
self, and  whether  it  would  compensate  for 
the  labor,  are  inquiries  which  I  am  not  able 
to  answer,  and  in  respect  to  which  I  cannot 
team  that  any  experiments  have  been  made. 
It  is  an  important  subject  for  experiment. 
As  it  is  at  present  managed,  the  plant  re- 
turns little  to  the  ground  compared  with 
Indian  com;  and  the  Hadley  and  Hatfield 
farmers  are  obliged  to  connect  with  it  the 
fattening  of  beef  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
furnish  manure  for  their  broom  com. 

It  is  deemed  a  good  crop  when  the  broom 
commands  five  cents  per  lb.  The  price 
has  heretofore  been  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations. At  one  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  every  farmer  to  make  up  his  own 
brooms,  and  then  to  go  and  sell  them  where 
he  could.  This  was  bad  for  all  parties.  It 
brought  too  many  competitors  into  the 
market;  and  often  unduly  depressed  the 
price,  and  the  buyers  were  often  obliged  to 
put  up  with  an  inferior  article.  Now  the 
manufacturing  and  the  growing  of  the 
broom  are  in  different  hands  ;  and  the  far- 
mer, as  soon  as  his  broom  is  ready  for  the 
market,  finds  a  purcheiser  at  a  steady  price ; 
and  the  manufacturer  feels  that  his  reputa- 
tion, and  consequently  his  success,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  quality  of  the  article  which 
he  furnishes. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
•tanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
jMToduct,  for  one  manufacturer  within  a  few 
miles  of  me  makes  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  brooms  a  year,  that  in  no  book  of 
agriculture  in  my  possession  can  I  find  any 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  not 
even  in  that  excellent  New-England  work, 
"The  Complete  Farmer."  The  Shakers 
for  a  long  time  almost  monopolized  the 
raising  of  the  plant  and  the  manufacture  of 
brooms ;  and  their  brooms,  which,  like  the 
other  nianufactures  of  this  industrious  com- 
munity, were  always  of  a  superior  quality, 
usually  commanded  a  high  price,  generally 
42  cents  or  more.  Com  brooms  are  now 
frequently  sold  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
cents ;  but  many  of  them  are  like  Pindar's 
razors,  "made  to  sell."  The  Shakers,  how- 
ever, maintain  the  quality  of  their  manu- 
facture. The  handles,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  are  furnished  for  a  cent  a  piece ;  the 
wiring  and  the  tying  on  are  usually  done 
by  the  himdred.  The  scraping  the  seed 
from  the  brush  is  an  unpleasant  business, 
and  often  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The 
manufacture,  where  it  has  been  carried  on 
extensively  and  with  ample  capital,  has 
yielded  encouraging  profits. 

An  intelligent  and  enterprieing  fnrmer 
in  my  neighborhood,  who  last  year  cultiva- 
ted Ujree  acres  and  one  half  of  broom  com 


in  our  alluvial  meadows,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre,  which 
may  be  relied  on  for  its  exactness,  but  in 
which  the  rate  of  labor  is  probably  over-es- 
timated by  the  day.  His  broom  was  sold 
in  the  auturrm  at  eight  and  one  half  cents 
per  lb.  It  readily  commands  this  spring 
12i  cents  ;  had  he  fortunately  retained  his 
broom  until  this  time,  the  profits  would 
have  been  greatly  enhanced,  while  the  ex- 
penses would,  of  course,  have  remained  the 
same. 

Account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating 
an  acre  of  Broom  Corn  in  Deerfield  mea- 
dows, in  the  year  1834,  by  Mr.  Alvah 
Hawkes : 

One  ploughing,  12th  May,  •1.26 

Holeing  out,  one  third  of  a  day's  work,  34 
Ten  loads  of  manure,  at  76  cents,  7.60 
Puttmg  manure  in  the  hill,         .  2.00 

Planting,  one  day's  work,  .  1.00 

Seed,  4  quarts,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  10 
Hoeing,  first  time  3  1-2  days,     .  3.50 

do      2d     do     3  do         .  3.00 

do      3d     do     2  1-2  do         .  2.60 

Horse  and  boy  to  plough  for  th« 

season, 1.00 

Tabling  and  cutting,  4  days,  .  .  4.00 
Gathering,  carting,  and  packing  away,  2.50 

$28.68 
The  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre  is 
$28.68  cents,  the  labor  being  rated  at  one 
dollar  per  day,  which  is  more  than  the  ac- 
tual cost,  as  I  hired  my  laborers  by  the 
month,  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  991  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Had  all  my  ground  been  fully 
stocked,  it  would  have  exceeded  ten  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  scraping  the  brush  for 
the  seed  was  thirty-three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  brush  was  sold  at  8^  cents 
per  pound.  The  crop  of  seed  was  light 
and  poor ;  fifty  bushels  to  three  acres, 
worth  16  2-3  cents  per  bushel,  or  $8.33  to 
an  acre.  - 

Summary  expense  of  cultivation  of 

one  acre  as  above,  .         .         28.68 

Scraping  1000  pounds,    .        .  3.30 

Board  of  man  6  days,       .         .  1.07 

Rent  of  land,  say  $16  per  acre,  16.00 


Sale  of  brush,  1000  lbs.  at  8ic.  85.00 
Seed  upon  one  acre,  .         8.33 


49.05 


-93.33 


Nett  profit  on  one  acre,  .  .  $44.28 
The  sale  of  the  bmsh  at  12^  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  price,  would  have  en- 
hanced the  profits  forty  dollars,  and  made 
them  $84.28.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
and  certainly  affords  ample  encouragement 
to  labor.  That  it  can  be  often  done  is  not 
to  be  expected ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  process.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  seasons  is  something,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  prices  of  broom 
are  great.  The  amount  of  crop,  though 
large,  was  not  more  than  can  usually  be 
commanded  by  good  and  generous  cultiva- 
tion. Many  of  our  lands,  besides  the  allu- 
vial meado^tk  are  capable  of  producing 
good  crops  ffihd  the  great  yield  of  150 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  mentioned  above. 


with  broom,  of  course,  in  proportion,  w«s 
produced  in  one  of  the  most  rough  and 
rocky  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  and  on 
land  which  owed  every  thing  to  good  man- 
agement. 1  hope  the  length  of  these  de- 
tails may  be  excused.  H.  C. 
Meadowbanks,  7th  May,  1836. 

Anthracite  Ashes. — The  Phitadtlphia  U.  S. 
Gazette  says,  "  A  lot  of  land,  clay  and  sand,  was 
covered  oyer  with  ashes  from  anthracite  coal,  and 
clover  need  sown  upon  it  in  abundance.  The  clo- 
ver after  waiting  a  little  while  longer  than  uaual, 
spruitg  up  like  an  ill  weed,  and  about  two  weeks 
since  presented  a  luxuriencc  of  growth  exceeding 
any  thing  of  tlie  kind  we  ever  s*w.  Th«  clover 
had  tlie  appearance  of  tall  pea  vines,  so  rank  bad  it 
shot  up.  If  anthracite  asnes  have  such  virtue,  it 
would  be  well  for  tlic  public  generally  to  under- 
stand it." 

Sheep  Shearinc  at  Naktocket.— Thi*  max^ 
al  festival,  and  tlie  only  holibay  celebrated  upon 
tlie  Island,  takes  place  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
next.  The  steamboat  Telegraph  leaves  New  Be«l- 
ford  for  Nantucket  on  Sunday  morning  and  Mon- 
day afternoon. 

The  Grain  Crops. — The  subjoined  letter  is 
from  a  respected  friend  in  Jefferson  county,  Vir- 
ginia <onc  of  the  most  productive  grain-growing 
counties  in  the  State.)  In  publishing  so  unfavora- 
ble an  account  of  the  crops  m  that  quarter,  it  seems 
to  be  pnJpcr  to  say  that  the  accounts  from  the 
Pennsylvania  grain  districts,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country;  are  altogether  more  favorable  than  the 
foUowmg,  and  promise  indeed  an  average  crop. — 
(National  Intelligencer.] 

VlRGIillA,  JtTMB  11,  183S.     ' 

To  Ike  Editort. — Gentlemen :  The  crop  of  wheat 
is  actually  indifferent,  indeed  bad — few  can  reap 
half  a  crop,  and  others  not  more  than  a  third  or  a 
fourth.  The  rye  is  gcnej-ally  tolerable.  The  corn 
is  backward,  and  by  good  cultivation  and  a  favor- 
able season  will  be  considerable,  there  being  more 
than  is  commonly  planted.  The  oat  crop,  if  favor- 
ed with  rains,  will  be  great,  as  much  more  than 
usual  is  sowed,  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  or  faihwe 
of  th«  wheat,  destroyed  more  by  the  fly  than  by 
the  winter.  The  certainty  of  a  great  scarcity  ^ 
wheat  and  rye,  should  induce  merchtuits  u>  prepare 
to  import  grain,  otherwise  the  population  of  Uw 
large  cities  will  greatly  suffer.  It  will  be  unwise 
and  very  impru^nt,  to  trust  altogether  to  the  bar- 
vest  of  this  year.  If  this  ^all  be  the  indiscretidn 
of  merchants,  distress  among  the  poor  population  of 
large  cities  will  be  extreme.  This  country  will 
have  no  grain  for  exportation,  and  as  the  probabili- 
ty is,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  grain  for  home 
consumption,  resort  should  be  had  to  foreign  oouHo 
triesthatmay  bav«to  spare.  Yours,  &«. 

[From  the  Troy  Whig.] 

Wheat  Crops,  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country, 
appear  to  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  se- 
vere winter.  In  Maryland  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  will  be  secured — the  wheat  being  either  **  froz- 
en out"  or  "blown  out"  of  the  ground,  leaving 
large  sections  almost  entirely  bare.  In  aome  fiwr 
instances,  the  wheat  fidda  tiad  been  ploughed  up 
and  planted  with  Indian  corn.  The  latter,  it 
seems,  has  also  suffered  greatly  from  the  cut  worm ; 
but  the  Rye  is  represented  as  quite  promising,  and 
the  crops  of  Clover,  Grass,  Potatoes,  ainl  Fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  bid  fair  to  be  unusu- 
ally abundant. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  states  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  Virginia  does  not  promise  one  third  of  the 
usnal  harvest.  The  severe  winter  has  injured  it 
extensively  tlirough  all  the  South. 

In  the  wefltem  port  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
Wheat  has  sufiercd  more  from  the  winter,  perhaps 
than  was  ever  before  experienced.  The  large  bar- 
vests  of  Genesee  county  will  be  diminished. 

In  some  districts,  however,  appearances  are  bel- 
ter. The  Pennsylvania  papers  speak  of  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  of  May  30,  says—"  The 
season,  which  but  a  few  weeks  since  waa  very  un- 
promising, now  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro* 
ductive  »at  has  been  for  nwuiy  years,  even  the 
wheat  will  prove  to  be  at  least  an  overage  crop. 

The  Poughkeepsic  Eagle  of  the  Sth,  my* — the 
prospect  of  the  approacTuDg  wheat  crop  in  tiiis 
county,  is  generally  good.]  ,..•', 
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LiTEftARY  NOTICES. 
Works  or  Jambs  K.  Paulding,  vols.  I.  and  II. 
Uniform  edition.    New  York,  Harper  &  Bro- 

Tho  two  volumes  which  commence  the 
tHEBS. — ine  iw"  •"  ,,        , 

series  carry  us  back  at  once  to  the  days  ot  our  boy- 
hood— and  to  the  impressions,  yet  fresh  and  uneffa- 
ccd,which  Salinagmdi,  on  its  first  appearance,  made 
upon  young  and  old  of  the  town  .—we  have  here 
Salmagundi  re-published.  Mr.  Paulding,  it  is  well 
known,  shares  with  Washingtmi  Irviug  in  the  au- 
thorship of  these  charming  papers— which  have 
been  revised  by  both,  but  most  judiciously  not  al- 
jgre(j_«  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  errors  and  flip- 
pancies on}y,"  as  it  is  modestly  said  in  the  preface, 
having  been  expunged.  To  tlie  thousands  and  tens 
of  tliousands  of  readers  of  the  pr<jsent  day, who  only 
know  Salmagundi  by  tradition,  the  publishers  have, 
in  these  volumes,  rendered  an  acceptable  service- 
They  liave,  too,  given  them  a  very  handsome  me- 
chanical dress  and  execution. 

The  Family  Book,  or  Instructions  concern- 
ing THK  Relations  of  Life  :  1  vol.  New  Yoric, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.— Practical  religion,  as  it  is 
called  for,  and  exemplified,  in  the  every  day  life  of 
those  who  are  truly  influenced  by  its  spirit,  is  the 
theme  of  this  volume.  It  is  therefore  a  serious 
volume,  aud  only  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  such  as 
are  disposed  seriously  to  inquire  into,  and  abide  by, 
the  lessons  it  inculcates. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Sutton  family  is  well  de- 
vised, and  sustained  with  skill  and  consistency. 

Pencil  Sketches,  or  Outline  of  Character  and 
Manners — by  Miss  Leslie.  Second  series.  1 
vol. :  Carry,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— Keen  observa- 
tion, quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  quiet 
humor  in  the  mode  of  bringing  out  the  cliaracters, 
recommend  these  Pencil  Sketches — now  gathered 
into  a  volume,  from  the  diflferent  periodicals  in 
which  they  originally  appeared. 

Works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood;  vol  10 — uniform 
edition — New  York;  Harper  &  Brothrs. — In 
this  volume  the  Lady  of  the  Jtfanor  is  continued; 
being  the  second  of  four  volumes,  in  which  this 
portion  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works  ore  to  be  com- 
prised. ■   y  ■-    \-'-"'^':  \y- ' 

Revista  Mexicana.  Periodico  cientifico  y  'it- 
erario  No.  1,  vol.  I.  Mexico — 1835,  p.  100.— This  is 
the  commencement  of  a  periodical  work,  formed 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Q.urterly's  of  England 
and  America,  but  embracing  also  matter,  which 
with  us  is  deemed  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a 
Monthly  Magazine.  It  is  to  be  published  once  In 
every  two  montlis ;  and,  as  w«t  arc  informed  in  a 
well  written  introduction,  embraces  a  Isu-ge  ch-cleof 
topics  for  discussion,  from  which  palUics  are  ex- 
cluded. '? 

A  brief  notice  of  tlie  subjects  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles will  perhaps  furnish  the  most  correct  idea  of 
the  work.  The  first  article  is  "  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians  to  form  abstract  and  general  ideas," 
and  purports  to  be  a  "  refutation  of  Robertson." 

In  the  department  of  History  we  find  "  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Pliilip  IV.,"  pub- 
lislied  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  Mss.,  and 
a  notice  of  "  some  of  the  voyages  and  maritime  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Spanish ;»  coimnencing  in 
1393,  and  brought  down  to  179^  This  is  extract- 
ed from  JVbrarrete's  coUectitm  6f  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries; and  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  in  die  de- 
partment of  history,  the  work  may  be  made  one  of 
much  interest  to  the  American  antiquarian.  By 
»!»•  way,  the. successful  application  of  steam  as 


the  propelling  power  of  boats,  would  seem,  from 
,^^atarrete,  to  have  been  made  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1543,  by  one  Blasco  ile  Garay,  who  exhibited 
his  success  in  the  port  of  Barcelona,  wiih  a  steam- 
boat of  200  toas,  ixi  the  presence  of  many.  Hf  was 
rewarded  by  the  crown,  and  a  record  of  the  whole 
tnmsaction,  extracted  fh)m  the  royal  arcliivea,  and 
duly  auttienticnted,  is  presented  by  J^'aoarrett. 

There  is  also  a  very  interesting  biogrt^iical 
sketch  of  Dona  Beatris  de  Bovadilla,  the  early 
companion  and  heroic  friend  of  CLueen  Isabella.  It 
was  to  her  earnest,  and,  according  to  Pinel,  elo- 
quent entreaties,  tliat  tlie  Catholic  Q.uecn  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  extend  to  "  tlie  gi-eal  admiral"  that 
patronage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
America. 

We  have  not  room  for  farther  remark  on  the  oth- 
er articles.  We  hope  that  so  fruitful  a  the»ne  as 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  work,  and  commending, 
as  we  most  clieerfully  do,  this  first  -specimen,  for 
much  interesting  matter,  presented  on  excellenl  )ja- 
per  and  in  a  beautiful  type,  we  shall  look  with  in- 
terest for  those  which  are  to  follow. 

The  Repdblick  op  Letters;  No.  53.  Edited 
Mr.  //.  H.  Jficholas:  New  York;  Geo.  Dear- 
born.— In  Wednesday's  paper  we  referred  to  the 
new  auspices  imder  which  this  work  was  hence- 
forth to  appear,  and  we  now  have  to  acknowledge 
the  first  number  of  the  the  third  volume.  The  Es- 
says of  Elia,  (Charles  Lamb,)  lead  off,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  this  production,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  two  volumes  of  these  Es- 
says, will  be  comprized  in  three  numbers,  costing 
18  3-4  cents,  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Nor  is 
this  result  produced  by  employing  small  type,  or 
common  materials.  On  the  contrary  the  stereo- 
typed pages  are  open,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  the 
paper  is  white  and  of  excellent  quality.    .      ' 

Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, by  John  D.Ogilbt:  5th  New  York  edition : 
New- York,  W.  E.  Dean.  In  stating  the  titie  of 
this  school-book,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  edready 
passed  to  a  fifth  edition  here,  we  furnish  itfi  best 
and  sufficient  voucher. 

An  English  Grammar,  in  which  tlie  principles 
of  the  language  are  methodically  arranged  and 
practically  illustrated,  &c  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
schools  :  by  Cornelius  B.  Everest  :  Norwich, 
J.  DiTNHAM.  This  is  a  well  printed  grammar, 
which  adopts  the  method  of  instruction  of  Murray- 

Annals  op  Phrbnologt  :  vol.  II,  No.  I :  Bos- 
ton,  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lton.  We  have  not  before 
seen  tliis  periodical  which  must  now  be  of  some 
age.  It  is  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  committee,  who  are  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Fou)U,  and  DopUfrs  F.  F.  Flagg  and  John, 
flint.  , 

The  History  oe  Ireland  :  by  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq.,  vol.  I.,  Philadelpliia ;  Carey  Lea  &.  Blan- 
chard.— We  have,  before,  in  speaking  of  this  first 
volume  of  a  work,  that  will  swell  through  several 
we  presume,  described  it,  on  the  faith  of  some  ex- 
tracts we  have  seen,  as  full  of  antiquarian  research, 
written  in  a  style  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Moore  has  heretofore  adopted,  and  dry  enou^  to 
be  in  keeping,  with  the  musty  records,  whicli  have 
been  i-ansacked  for  materials.  Its  liistory  comes 
down  only  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  As 
it  advances  towards  our  ages,  it  will  also,  we  doubt 
not,  increase  in  interest. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  June. 
The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  4m- Jun& 
The  U.  S.  Natal  jonn  Militart  Magazine 
An' June.    Homams— Washington. 


The  Toep  Register  for  June.  Skimker— 
Baltimore. 

We  have  thus  clubiwd  tlie  Magazines  for  the 
month,  and  sliall  have  a  word  or  two  to  aay  of 
each. 

The  American  MoNTHLT is  very  good.  Its«r> 
tides  arc  in  good  taste,  well  written,  and  of  abund- 
ant variety.  The  critique  on  Mrs.  Butler's  Journal, 
is  generous  and  just.  A  most  unbecoming  quantity 
of  indignation  has  been  heaped  upon  that  prodiM- 
tion,  which  in  tliis  notice  is  spoken  of  with  a  full 
perception  of  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  authored, 
and  with  just  reprobation,  of  its  most  flaring  of- 
fences.    Take  the  following  extract:        .--;"  ^ 

Our  objections  to  the  work,  then,  and  tllef  We 
not  few,  are  not  beised  upon  illiberality ;  for  it  does 
not  strike  us  as  being  illiberal  They  aT«  chteiy 
directed  to  the  want  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  a 
proper  sense  of  good  breemng,  which  characterizes 
It  from  first"  to  last,  wherever  individuals  are  allud- 
ed ta  In  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  any  indi- 
vidual, an  obligation  is  contracted,  from  wliich  no 
mind  having  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  and  delica- 
cy can  ever  relieve  itself,  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  furnished  for  observation, 
tlirougn  an  act  of  kindness  towards  the  ob»r\-er,  • 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  those  who  exercised  il 
in  a  ridiculous  view  to  the  worid.  It  strikes  us 
that  even  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  there  . 
would  be  a  repugnance  to  an  honorable  mind,  to  / 
dwell  with  complacency  on  what  might  se«n  to  us 
absurd  in  tlie  character  or  manner  of  those  who 
had  treated  us  with  kindness.  To  publish  such 
absurdities  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  with  no 
better  disguise  than  an  occasional  asterisk,  seems 
abhorrent^  and,  were  it  not  for  the  evideoc*  of  the 
book  before  us,  impossible.  Defend  us  ftom  such 
teachers  of  good  breeding ! 

This  might  square  with  the  creed  of  a  person 
from  some  one  of^tlie  inferior  classes  of  a  *countrv 
where  only  the  great  and  their  associates  are  well 
bred,  because  only  the  great  are  natural,  but  it 
never  would  have  been  practised  by  an  English- 
man of  the  aristocracy  or  gentry.  Il  is  a  quality 
which  the  possessor  carries  every  where  into  all 
kinds  of  society,  and  which  cannot  be  shaken  off. 
It  cannot  be  of  one  description  at  Devonshire-house, 
and  of  another  in  a  brick  three-stor^*  of  Broadway ; 
it  must  be  the  same  in  both  places,  or  il  can  he 
nothing  anjrwhere.  It  must  be  a  cotDteoas,  proud, 
and  honorable  feeling,  ^veming  the  character,  and 
regulating  the  conduct  in  small  things  as  in  great. 

The  Frenchman's  Story  is  one  of  thrilling  inter- 
est, and  admirably  told.  It  is  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  horrors.  One  passage  will  speak  for  tlie 
rest.  The  scene  is  the  Plaet  de  Crete,  where  the 
guillotine  was  erected  in  permanence,  with  a  toagw*  . 
load  of  human  beings  about  to  be  massacred  : 

Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  ven- 
erable oW  man,  whose  bent  figure,  thin  white  hair, 
high  wrinkled  forehead,  and  withered  oomplexioa, 
bespoke  the  extremity  of  age,  yet  lii*  manner  was 
finn,  and  he  never  forgot  for  a  moment  the  cairn 
propriety  of  his  demeanor.  By  his  side  stood  a 
woman,  now  no  longer  young,  but  retaining  much 
of  the  beauty,  and  all  the  difinified  eleganca  of  ear- 
lier days.  She  stood  erect,  and  supported  witiiout 
effort  the  arm  of  the  old  man,  who  leaned  lieavily 
on  hers.  The  other  hand  rested  on  the  neck  of  a 
fair  young  girl — a  mere  child — not  apparently 
more  than  ten  years  old,  whose  tear-swollen  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  mother's  face  with  the  sad  and 
touching  melancholy  of  childish  ^ef.  They  spoke 
not  much  together ;  once,  as  the  wagon  stopped 
near  where  I  stood,  I  heard  tlie  old  man  murmur 
some  words  of  patience  nud  encouragement  to  his 
companion  ,  as  he  spoke,  she  turned  her  eye  to- 
words  the  child— she  gazed  on  that  fair  young 
face,  and  all  a  mother's  love  bean^ed  in  her  eye-- 
tiie  trial  was  almost  too  great  for  her — her  lip  qui-V 
vered — her  face  grew  more  deadly  pale— but  m  a 
moment,  by  a  strong  effort,  she  banished  from  her 
look  every  appearance  of  weakness.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven — her  lijw  moved — and  then,  as 
if  her  prayer  for  fortitude  had  been  instantly  an- 
swered, slie  turned  a  bright  and  smiling  look  on  Uie 
little  innocent— smoothed  back  the  curling  hair  that 
clustered  round  that  lovely  forehead,  and  llie  mo- 
ther  imprinted  one  k>ng  fond  kiss  on  tiie  brow  of 
her  child.  The  wagon  passed  on,  and  I  htqvdfad 
the  name  of  the  vktims  whose  appsafanee  had  so 
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trongly  interested  nic.  It  was  Mallesherbcs — thp 
honest  ajid  able  minister — tJie  undaunted  advocate 
— the  kind  and  true  friend  of  Louis  Capet — ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  Ro- , 
Ciunbo,  and  her  child — he  was  about  to  die  on  the 
scaffoid.  But  tlie  child !  surely  they  would  not 
murder  the  child  ?  And  why  not  ?  The  old  man's 
crime  was  his  innocence  and  purity  of  character — 
Jiow  then  could  the  child  escape  ?  The  wagon  was 
drawn  up  beside  the  guillotine,  and  all  was  soon 
ready  for  the  first  execution.  Mallesherbcs  stood 
nearest  the  steps,  and  he  was  about  to  descend, 
when  a  savage  voice  cried  out,  "The  child  first!" 
The  old  Ulan  would  have  remonstrated,  but  his 
daughter  checked  him — "  'Tis  but  a  moment,  my 
father,"  said  she,  'tis  but  a  moment," — she  raised 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  iierself  handed  it  to  the 
executioner.  The  httlc  creature,  frightened  by  the 
savage  looks  of  the  man,  screamed  out,  "  Don't 
leave  me,  mother — come  with  me — don't  leave  mc." 
"  I  will  not  leaveyou,  my  clxild — /  wUl  be  witk  you 
in  a  vwment."  The  child  was  pacified,  and  the 
mother  turned  towards  her  aged  piirent,  and  buried 
her  face  in  his  neck ;  he,  too,  bent  foi-ward  till  his 
white  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders.  Thus  they 
saw  nothing — yet  th^y  were  so  near  they  must 
have  heaid  the  jerk  of  tlie  string,  that  hxised  the 
ponderous  axe — its  clatter  as  it  fell.  A  strong 
shudder  sliook  the  frame  of  tlie  motlier :  but  when 
tlie  executioner  called  out,  "  Now  for  the  woman," 
she  raised  her  placid  face  from  her  father's  neck — 
looked  fondly  in  his  face — kissed  his  cheek — "  F'or 
a  brief  moment,  farewell,  my  father."  She  stepped 
with  a  light  firm  tread  from  the  wagon — mounted 
the  scaffold — and  in  a  moment  she  teas  witk  her 
chUd. 

Mallesherbcs  came  next ;  he  had  summoned  all 
his  energies  for  this  last  scene  in  his  lile's  drama, 
and  he  played  it  nobly.  Never  in  the  proudest 
days  of  his  power  had  the  minister  looked  or  moved 
with  a  loftier  dignity.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
he  repulsed  the  nidc  advances  of  one  of  the  guard, 
who  would  have  assisted  his  descent  from  the 
wagon.  Self-sustained,  in  body  as  in  mind,  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  scaffold — even  the  fiends  who 
surrounded  it  were  awed — they  shrimk  back,  and 
allowed  the  old  man  to  place  himself,  almost  unas- 
sisted, on  the  platform.  They  would  have  bound 
him,  but  he  gave  a  forbidding  look — it  was  enough 
— the  executioner  retired — the  plank  w.is  pushed 
foi-ward — and  for  a  moment  the  old  man  must 
have  seen,  in  the  btisket  below,  the  heads  of  his 
children.  This  additional  pang,  if  it  was  one,  was 
short ;  the  executioner  jerked  the  string,  and  all  was 
over. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  and  well-related  naval 
Incident — if  so  a  passage  on  shore  may  be  called : 

A  few  years  since,  the  officers  of  our  frigate, 
then  lying  at  Mahon,  were  invited  by  the  Dutch 
officers  to  join  in  tlie  funeral  ceremonies  of  piiying 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  their  departed 
shipmates.  At  the  appointed  hour  we  assembled 
on  Doaixl  the  Dutch  ship,  and  shortly  after  took  our 
station  in  a  line  of  some  ten  or  twelve  boats,  pull- 
ing minute  strokes,  witli  colors  half-mast.  Land- 
ing at  fort  St.  Philip,  the  procession  moved  in  the 
following  ortler :  our  band  in  the  van  playing  a  fu- 
neral dirge,  the  Dutch  marines,  then  the  coffin, 
lK)rne  by  eight  men,  a  division  of  sixty  sailors,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch  and  American  officers  and  a 
niunber  of  citizens.  In  this  order  we  commenced 
our  march  up  to  the  burying-  gi-ound  with  slow  and 
martial  tread.  It  was  ceitainlyan  imposing scunc, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  call  forth  sober  and  sol- 
emn feelings,  and  reflections  of  a  melancholy  cast. 
When  about  midway  in  our  passage,  a  scene  took 
pfcice  which  tlic  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  tongue,  is  in- 
adequate to  describe,  changing  our  gravity  to  mirth, 
and  upsetting  all  our  gloomy  mediutions.  Wc 
came  to  a  sudden  halt — the  music  ceased,  and  were 
scei\  retreating  to  the  rear ;  the  Dutch  marines, 
from  the  "  reverse  arms,"  brought  their  pieces  to 
the  "charge,"  with  fixed  bayonets— the  swords 
leaped  from  the  sciibbardr>  and  glistened  in  the  sun ; 
and  with  the  clattering  of  instruments,  the  clash- 
ing of  arms,  and  the  "  war  shout"  of  our  party, 
we  received  the  enemy.  He  came  down  uf>on  us, 
under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  breaking  through 
the  troops,  capsizing  the  coffin,  trimpling  some  un- 
der foot,  tossing  oiliers  in  the  air,  and  dispersing 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  then  halting  in  his  furi- 
ous charge,  turned  round,  and,  with  a  look  of  in- 
expressible amazement,  reared  aloft  his  noble  head, 
lind  died  covered  with  wounds. 

The  Riysterious  enemy  proved  to  be  as  noble  a 


looking  bull  as  ever  nature  gave  liberty  to  roam  the 
prairies.  He  was  large,  powerfully  built,  and  of 
perfect  symmetry,  with  u  coat  of  block  matted 
eurly  hair  about  his  short  curvpd  neck  and  tremen- 
dous shoulders — his  body  smooth  and  of  a  glossy 
black — his  horns  were  short,  stout,  and  well  point- 
ed. He  was  grazing  quietly  in  a  field,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  music ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  baud  soon  roused  his 
passion,  and  he  commenced  pawing  the  earth, 
thrashing  his  tail,  and  shaking  his  head,  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  increasing  anger;  then  he  would 
make  one  or  two  fearful  bounds,  plough  up  the 
earth  wiih  his  horns,  and  throw  himself  into  a 
tliousand  attitudes :  at  last,  as  the  procession  near- 
ed  him,  his  rage  became  ung-overnaole,  and  clearing 
the  wall  witli  a  graceftd  leap,  he  came  bounding 
along  the  road  with  liis  head  down,  liis  nostrils 
distended,  his  eyes  glaring  fire,  the  foam  flying 
from  his  mouth,  bellowing  most  furiously,  with  his 
tail  well  ■"  peaked  up,"  dashed  through  our  ranks 
with  all  the  force  and  gallant  bearing  of  Murat's 
cavalry — and  one  might  say  with  equal  effect ! — I 
never  witnessed  a  more  ludicrous  scene,  or  heard 
such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  came  from  our  ranks  ! 
Oh  I  how  I  wished  for  Hogaith  to  have  sketched 
that  inimitable  scene !  The  subject,  "a  duixotic 
bull  routing  a  military  funeral!!!  It  took  some 
time  to  get  in  order  again,  I  mean  in  regard  to  po- 
sition, for  our  risibles  were  too  highly  charged  not 
to  render  an  occiisional  blow  off  absolutely  necessa- 
ry :  the  weight  of  gravity  was  too  light  not  to 
keep  llie  valve  close,  and  when  it  did  start  up, 
there  was  a  bursting  forth  that  convulsed  the  whole 
party  :  how  the  ceremony  was  performed,  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  remember  the  full  vent  we  gave  to 
our  feelings  on  reaching  the  sliip.  Oceanus. 

The  Knickerbocker  is,  we  think,  less  clever 
than  usual.  The  papers  on  Amcriciin  literature, 
are  tedious  and  querulous.  They  are,  moreover, 
unjust  in  the  assertion,  that  public  opinion,  in  this 
country,  as  to  native  writers,  waits  for  thes&nction 
of  transatlantic  critics.  The  real  compleiint  is,  as 
we  think,  that  public  opinion  is  sought  to  be  forced 
into  the  approval  of  American  writings,  merely  be- 
cause they  arc  American.  Our  authors,  and  our 
taste  as  i-eaders,need  much  more  the  repression  and 
improvement  of  judicious  criticism,  than  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  forcing  American  system. 

Of  the  Turf  Register  we  have  left  ourselves  little 
room  to  isay  more,  than  tlial  it  abundantly  sustains 
its  interest  for  sportsmen. 

Sketches  of  Histort,  Life,  and  Manners 
IN  THE  West. — Under  this  title  a  new  work,  in 
two  volumes,  by  James  Hall,  is  alx)ut  to  appear. 
It  will  be  published  by  Harrison  IMl,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  comprise,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pros- 
pectus— 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Indian  Tribes. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  History  of  French  settle- 
ments in  Upper  Louisiana  and  the  North-Westenv 
Territory. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  Western 
States — contiiining  a  brief  account  of  the  first  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Sketches  of  the 
H;ibits,  Mannei-s,  and  Institutions  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  Western  States — containing- 
a  Topographical  Sketch  of  the  counntry — an  ex- 
tended description  of  the  region  of  the  Prairies — 
their  agricultural  advantages,  phenomena,  &c, 
with  a  theory  of  their  origin.  Account  of  the  pub- 
lic lands — the  mods  of  sale  and  regulations  of  the 
office — witli  a  review  of  the  various  propositions 
mule  in  Congress  for  disposing  of  the  public  do- 
main. Steamboat  navigation  in  the  West,  from  its 
first  establishment  to  the  present  time — commerce 
and  ti-ade  of  the  Western  States — remarks  on  emi- 
gration— with  a  variety  of  minor  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  population,  trade,  agriculture,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Western  States. 

The  skill  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  writer — his  long  fa- 
niili  irity  with  the  western  country — his  accuracy 
ami  his  research,  cannot  fltil  to  render  this  a  valua- 
ble publicatMjn.  ^  :    :•   I  ■  ' 

Society  Ts  cemented  by  laws,  upheld  by  reli- 
gion, endeared  by  manners,  and  adorned  by  arta. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Aristocracy  of  England  in  their  So- 
cial Relations. — The  following  are  extracts  from 
a  pamphlet  published  under  the  name  of  "  Isjuc 
Tompkins,  gent,"  ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham. 

"  The  nobility  of  England,  though  it  forms  the 
basis  and  bulk,  forms  not  the  whole  of  our  aristf)- 
cratic  body.  To  all  practical  purposes  we  must  in- 
clude under  tliat  name  all  their  immediate  connex- 
ions, and  even  all  who  live  in  the  same  circles,  have 
the  same  objects,  and  from  time  to  time  attiun  the 
same  privileges'.  The  law  of  the  constitution  is, 
tliat  only  a  peer's  eldest  son  succeeds  to  his  father's 
honors,  and  therefore  we  constantly  hear  it  said  that 
all  Uie  rest  of  the  fiimily  belong  to  the  botly  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  as  regards  le- 
gal rights — nothing  more  false  as  regards  political 
and  social  bias.  It- 2  certain  that  the  eldest  sou 
alone  is  deemed  by  our  institutions  to  be  bom  a 
lawgiver,  a  senator,  and  a  judge;  tliat  he  alone,  ha 
he  ever  so  ignorant,  stupid,  and  vicious,  is  allowed 
to  decide  upon  the  great  questions  of  policy  and  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  sit  in  appeal  uj)on  the  decis- 
ions of  all  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  and 
to  judge  without  review  all  his  fellow-citizens  for 
property,  liberty,  limb,  and  life.  These  high  func- 
tions are  so  essentially  inherent  in  him,  that  no 
bankruptcy,  no  idiocy  (short  of  being  found  luna- 
tic by  commission,)  no  criminaiil) ,  can  deprive 
him  of  his  judicial  and  legislative  attributes.  He 
may  have  committed  felony,  and  been  transported 
^Hjr  perjury,  and  been  pilloried — or  fraud,  and 
been  on  the  tread-mill ;  yet,  the  day  after  his  sen- 
tence expires,  he  may  take  his  sent  next  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
turn  by  his  vote  the  fato  of  a  great  measure  for 
diffusing  universally  tlie  justice  which  he  has  con- 
temned and  outraged ;  as  indeed  one  voice  threw 
out  the  Local  Courts'  Bill :  one  peer  who  opposed 
it  had  stated  his  interests  to  be  affected  by  the 
measure,  being  personally  possessed  of  a  private 
jurisdiction.*  An  act  of  Piirliameut  is  required 
in  such  a  case  to  disqualify  the  herctUtary  function- 
ary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  peer  in  Ireland,  having 
beJen  convicted  of  taking  bribes  to  decide  a  ciusc 
in  the  House  of  Lords  there,  an  act  was  passed  to 
prevent  him  from  aftenvards  judging,  but  he  voted 
on  all  laws. 

"  That  all  these  high,  precious,  grievous,  absmd 
and  revolting  privilegesf  are  confined  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  peel's  is  certain  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that 
a  more  gross  mistake  never  was  commirted  than 
theirs  who  for  this  reason  affect  to  consider  all  the 
younger  branches  of  noble  families  as  equal  with 
the  rest  of  the  jieople.  Equal  they  are  in  law  : 
they  can  only  use  and  be  used  like  their  neigh- 
bors ;  they  pay  taxes  like  them  ;  they  caimot  ride 
down  the  peasant  or  the  shopkeepers  with  im- 
punity :  but  so  neither  Ciin  the  peers  themselves. 
And  yet  who  shall  s;iy  that,  except  privilege  of  ar- 
rest from  debt,  and  the  {wwer  of  sitting  in  Pai> 
liamentand  as  judges,  there  is  any  real  difference 
existing  by  law  between  the  eldest  son  and  his 
brothers,  further  than  there  is  between  a  rich  man 
and  a  poor  ?  All  belong  to  the  same  estate  ;  all 
are  alike  a  favored  race  in  the  Government  and 
in  society  ;  all  have  advantages  unknown  to  us  of 
the  common  people ;  and  therefore  all  constitute 
the  body  of  aristocracy  in  fact,  be  the  law  ever  so 
plaui  in  the  eldest  aon's  favor. 

"  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  persons  who, 
from  their  fortune  and  education,  live  with  noble 
families  habitually.  They  are  admitted  to  the 
same  familiarities;  they  receive  the  same  respect 
from  those  who  foolislily  look  up  to  rank,  and  yet 
more  foolishly  gaze  at  fashion  ;  they  find  the  ave- 
nues to  power  as  well  as  distinction  open  to  them ; 
they  are  bom  even  to  jxilitical  supremacy  which 
others  earn  by  Avorking  for  it  and'  deserving  it  -- 
What  difference  in  society  is  there  between  a  lord's 
second  son,  or  ineed  his  eldest,  and  the  s<jn  of  a 
rich  squire,  especially  if  he  be  of  old  family,  that 
is,  if  his  feither  and  grandfither  have  l»een  scjuires 
before  him?  It  is  cerUiinly  a  very  great  advan- 
tage of  om-  constitution  that  nothing  prevents 
men  of  no  birth  from  gaining  this  station  by  their 
wealth,  and  talents,  and  industrj' ;  but  still  they 
are,  in  this  most  important  partirtilar,  worse  o(T 
than  hereditary  patricians — they  have  to  make 
their  way — to  win  their  spurs  ;  the  otliers  start  on 
a  'vantage  ground — they  are  born  spurred. 

♦  *         *  *  ♦  *         41'  ■'• 

"'What,  then,'  our  honest  yeoman's  son,  our 
worthy  tradesi^an's  daughter,  may  properly  ask, 
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•  what  is  it  that  gives  the  aristocratic  circles  all  this 
extraordinary  i^uence;  and  first  of  all,l  why  is 
the  SSinto  aristocratic  society  so  very  high- 
Iv  nrized  that  we  of  the  middle  classes  are  ready 
10  eave  talher  and  mother,  and  brother  and  suster, 
and  cllvc  unto  them,  if  we  can  only,  at  the  co5t 
of  such  sacrifices,  obtain  admittance  withm  tlieir 

^^"  First  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very 
srreat  a  very  real  cliarm,  in  those  circles  of  society. 
The  elcmnce  of  manners  which  there  prevails  is 
perfect  "the  taste  which  reigns  over  all  is  complete ; 
the  tone  of  conversation  is  highly  agreeable,  infi- 
nitely below  lliat  of  Franpe  indeed,  but  still  most 
fascinating.  There  is  a  lightness,  an  ease,  a  gaie- 
ty which  to  those  who  have  no  important  object  in 
view  and  who  deem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  ex- 


Y 


view    I -  _  _ 

istence,  and  the  utmost  effort  of  genius,  to  pass 
the  hours  agreeably,  must  be  all  that  is  most  attrac- 

tJVC« 

"  After  this  ample  admission,  let  us  add  (that 
whoever,  after  passing  an  evening  in  Uiis  society, 
shall  attempt  to  recollect  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation, Avill  find  himself  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
task.  It  would  be  easier  to  record  the  changes  of 
color  in  a  pigeon's  ncck,or  the  scries  of  sounds  made 
by  an  iEolian  harp,  or"  the  forms  and  hues  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis.  All  is  pleasing,  all  pretty,  all 
serviceable  in  passing  the  time,  but  all  unsubstan- 
tial. If  man  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to 
spend  without  pain  or  uneeisiness  the  hours  not  de- 
voted to  sleep,  certainly  there  would  be  ino  reason 
to  complain  of  these  coteries.  But  if  he  is  accoun- 
table for  his  time,  then  surely  he  has  no  right  to 
pass  it  thus.  Compared  with  this,  chess  becomes 
a  science,  draughts  and  backgammon  are  highly  re- 
spectable. Compared  with  this,  dancing,  which  is 
exercise,  and  even  games  of  romps,  are  rational 
modes  of  passing  the  hours.  Compared  with  tliis, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  rational  being  to  read  the  most 
frivolous  romance  that  was  ever  penned,  of  gaze 
upon  the  poorest  mime  that"  ever  strutted  on  the 

stage. 

*♦  The  want  of  sense  and  reason  which  prevails 
in  these  circles  is  wholly  inconceivable.  An  ignor- 
ance of  all  that  Uie  more  refined  of  the  middle,  or 
even  of  the  lower  classes,  well  know,  is  accompani- 
ed by  an  insulting  contempt  for  any  one  who  does 
not  know  anv  ef  the  silly  and  worthless  trifles 
which  form  the  staple  of  their  only  knowledge.  An 
entire  incapacity  of  reasoning  is  twin  sister  to  a 
ready  and  flippant  authoritative  denial  of  all  that 
reason  nas  taught  others.  An,  utter  Impossibility 
of  understanding  what  men  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence have  become  familiar  with  stalks  hand  in  hand 
insolent  and  exulting,  with  a  stupid  denial  of  truths 
which  are  all  but  self-evident,  and  are  of  extreme 
importance.  Eveiy  female  member  of  this  exqui- 
.site  clas»  is  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some 
waiting  maid,  or  silly  young  lover,  or  slander-mon- 
gering  newspaper ;  and  if  not  under  the  sway  of 
one  paper,  lives  in  bodily  fear  of  two'  or  tliree. — 
Bribes,  entreaties,  threats,  are  by  turns  employed 
to  disarm  these  tyrants  ;  and  however  tormented 
the  wretched  victim  may  be,  she  is  forced  by  some 
strange  fatality,  or  propensity,  to  read  what  most 
tortures  her. 

"  Indeed,  the  relations  of  tlus  aristocratic  class 
with  the  press  form  one  of  the  features  most  illus- 
trative of  the  aristocratic  character,  replete  as  it  is 
with  all  the  caprice  and  waywardness,  the  unrea- 
fioning,  and  often  unfeeling  propensities,  the  alter- 
nate fits  of  blindness  to  all  danger,  and  aicrm  where 
all  is  safe — in  short,  all  that  goes  to  the  composition 
of  a  cliild,  and  a  spoiled  child. 

♦  *  *  +  * 

"That  their  encouragement  is  confined  to  the 
vilest  portion  of  the  press  has  long  ago  been  affirm- 
ed, and  is  not  denied.  The  respectable  journals  are 
no  favorite  reading  of  theirs.  The  newspaper  that 
fearlessly  defends  the  right,  that  refuses  to  pander 
for  the  headlong  passions  of  the  multitude  or  cater 
for  the  vicious  ajjpetitcs  of  Llie  sclecter  circles,  that 
does  its  duty  alike  regardless  of  the  hustings  and 
the  boudmr,  has  little  chance  of  lying  on  the  satin- 
wood  table,  of  being  blotted  with  ungrammatical 
ill-spelt  notes,  half  bad  English,  half  worse  French, 
or  of  being  fondled  by  fingers  that  have  just  broken 
a  gold-wax  seal  on  a  grass-green  paper.'  But  i.*..)re 
especially  will  it  be  excluded,  possibly  extruded, 
from  those  sacred  haunts  of  the  Corinthian  order,  if 
it  convey  any  solid  instruction  upon  a  useful  or  im- 
portant subject,  interesting  to  the  species  which 
the  writers  adorn,  and  the  patricians  do  their  best 
to  degrade.    Even  wit  the  most  refined  finds  no 

cho  in  such  minds ;  and  if  it  kt  used  in  illustrating 


an  argument,  or  in  pressing  home  the  demonstration 
(which  it  often  may  be^)  the  author  is  charged 
with  treating  a  serious  subject  lightly,  and  of  jest- 
ing where  he  should  reason.  Broad  humor,  de- 
scending to  farce,  is  the  utmost  reach  of  their  ca- 
pacity ;  and  that  is  of  no  value  in  their  eyes  unless 
It  raises  a  laugh  at  a  fiiend's  expense.  Some  who 
have  lived  at  court,  and  are  capable  of  better  things, 
say  they  carefully  eschew  all  jests ;  for  princes 
take  such  things  as  a  personal  affront — as  raising 
the  joker  to  their  own  level,  by  callmg  on  them  to 
laugh  with  him.  One  kind  of  jest,  indeed,  never 
fails  to  find  favor  in  those  high  latitudes — where 
the  autlior  is  himself  the  subject  of  the  merriment. 
Buffoonery  is  a  denizen  in  all  courts,  but  most  com- 
monly indigenous ;  and  after  the  court's  example, 
patrician  society  is  fashioned.  It  is  not  in  the  true 
ari.stocratic  circles  that  any  one  will  adventure  the 
most  harmless  jest  who  would  not  pass  for  a  Jaco- 
bin or  a  Freethinker.  He  may  make  meriy  with 
the  led-captain  or  the  humble  companion,  or  possi- 
bly the  chaplain  (though  that  was  rather  of  ^he 
olden  time,  before  the  French  Revolution  had 
taught  the  upper  orders  to  pay  the  homag-e  render- 
ed by  vice  to  virtue,  without  acquiring  piety  or 
morals.)  Any  other  kind  of  wit  rather  indicates,  if 
tolerated,  that  the  adventurous  individual  has 
found  his  way  thither  from  tlie  lower  latitudes  of 
the  liberal  party. 

"  From  a  contemplation  of  the  aristocracy,  the  re- 
sult of  sorrowful  observation,  not  of  irritable  displea- 
sure, we  naturally  turn  to  its  lamentable  but  ine^^- 
table  consequence.  Can  society  long  remain  in  this 
most  unnatural  state  ? 


"  *  No  charge  rested  on  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  is 
given  as  an  illustration.  A  clause  in  the  bill  had 
exempted  his  court. 

"  t  This  perfection  of  our  mixed  constitution  (the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations!)  is  thus  described  by 
a  zealous  Church-and-King-man— the  Tory  Dean 
Swift — as  far  as  decency  allows  an  extract  from 
the  Rev.  author's  work : — 

" '  I  told  his  Honor  that  nobility  among  us  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  idea  he  had  of  it ; 
that  otrr  young  noblemen  are  bred  from  their  child- 
hood in  idleness  and  luxury  ;  that  as  soon  as  ycirs 
will  permit,  they  consume  thair  vigor  and  contract 
odious  diseases  among  ****  ;  and  when  their  for- 
tunes are  almost  ruined,  they  marry  some  woman 
of  mean  birth,  disagreeable  person,  and  unsound 
constitution,  merely  for  money,  whom  they  liate 
and  despise ;  that  the  productions  of  such  marriages 
are  generally  scroftdous,  ricketty,  and  deformed 
children,  by  which  means  the  family  seldom  con- 
tinues above  three  generations,  unless  the  wife 
takes  care  to  provide  a  healthy  father  among  her 
neighbors  or  domestics,  in  order  to  improve  or  con- 
tinue the  breed.  *  +  ♦  The  imperfections  of  his 
mind  run  parallel  with  tliose  of  his  body,  being  a 
composition  of  spleen,  dullness,  ignorance,  caprice, 
sensuality,  and  pride :  Without  the  consent,' 
adds  the  Dean,  '  of  this  illustrious  body,  no  law 
can  be  enacted,  repealed,  or  altered ;  and  these 
nobles  have  likewise  the  decision  of  all  our  pos- 
sessions without  appeal.'  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  is  a  most  exaggerated  and  even  false  as  well  as 
disgusting  representation.  Yet  this  same  very  Rev. 
divine  cants  you  for  an  hour  by  the  clock, '  on  tlic 
30lh  of  January,  1726,  being  Sunday,'  about  'tlie 
blessed  martyrs,'  and '  tlie  blasphemies  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who  dispensed  with  a  House  of  Lords.'  Veri- 
ly, he  should  have  served  under  the  present  Minis- 
try,and  with  the  supporters  of  the  trustworthy  land- 
ed interest,  whicli  has  lately  covered  itself  witli 
such  glory !" 

A  Reflection. — Round  the  idea  of  one's  mo- 
ther the  mind  of  man  clings  with  a  fond  affection. 
It  is  the  first,  sweet,  deep  thought  stamped  upon 
our  infant  hearts,  when  yet  soft  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  profound  impressions,  and  all  the 
after-feelings  of  the  world  are  more  or  less  light  in 
comparison.  I  do  not  know  that  even  in  our  old 
age  we  do  not  look  back  to  that  feeling  as  the  sweet- 
est we  have  known  through  life.  Our  passions  and 
our  wilfulness  may  lead  us  far  from  the  object  of 
onr  filial  love  ;  we  learn  even  to  pain  her  heart,  to 
oppose  her  widies,  to  violate  her  commands';  we 
may  become  wild,  headstrong,  and  angry  at  her 
counsels  or  her  opposition ;  but  when  death  has 
stilled  her  monitory  voice,  and  nothing  but  cahn 
memory  remains  to  recapitulate  her  virtues  and 
good  deeds,  affection,  like  a  flower  beaten  to  the 
ground  by  a  past  storm,  raises  up  her  head  and 
smiles  amongst  the  tears.    Round  that  idea,  as  we 


have  said,  the  mind  clings  with  fond  affection ;  and 
even  when  the  early  period  of  our  loss  forces  mem-  - 
ory  to  be  silent,  fancy  takes  the  place  of  remenj- 
brance,  and  twines  Die  image  5f  our  dead  parent 
with  a  garhmd  of  graces  and  beauties  and  virtuea» 
which  we  doubt  not  tliat  slie  possessed.  Thus  had 
it  been  with  De  Vaux ;  he  could  just  call  to  miitd 
a  face  that  had  appeared  to  liim  very  beautiful,  and 
a  few  kind  and  tender  words  from  the  Ups  of  her. 
he  had  called  mother :  but  he  had  fancied  her  all 
that  was  good  and  gentle  and  virtuous  ;  and  now 
that  he  was  forced  to  look  upon  her  as  a  fallen  be- 
ing— as  one  who  had  not  only  forgotten  virtue  her- 
self, but  in  sin  had  brought  liim  into  the  world,  to 
degi"adation  and  shame — what  could  be  his  feelings 
towards  her? — [The  Gipsey.] 

[From  the  Jii'atiotial   Gazette] 

The  fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  allegory  is 
well  known.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of 
it  is  found  in  an  Arabian  poet,  who  narrates  a  suit 
which  was  jile.ided  on  both  sides  and  judged  un- 
der an  allegorical  veil,  and  which  seemed  an 
enigma  to  those  who  were  imt  in  the  secret.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  abridged  from  the  "Me- 
langes de  Litterature  Oilientale  "  of  M.  de  Car- 
don  ne. 

A  Sultan,  beholding  a  beautifiil  woman  from  his 
terrace,  fell  violently  in  love  witli  her.  Wishing 
to  inform  her  himself  of  the  sentiments  with  whicJi 
she  had  inspired  him,  lie  imposed  upon  her  husband 
Feiroux  a  commission  to  be  executed  immediately. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Sultan  found  means  to 
penetrate  to  the  apartment  of  the  >>cautiful  Ciicm- 
sennissa  (a  name  signifying  the  Sun  of  women.) — 
The  lady  seeing  liim  enter,  Tind  divining  his  in- 
tentions, said  to  him :  '  The  lion  would  deem 
liimself  degraded  by  eating  tlie  leavings  of  the 
wolf ;  and  this  king  of  animals  disdains  to  slake 
his  thirst  in  the  stream  which  the  dog  defiles  wiili 
Ids  impure  mouth.'  The  Sultan  comprehenduig 
that  he  had  nothing  to  hope,  retired  in  such  con- 
fusion as  to  forget  one  of  his  slippers. 

Feiroux  had  set  off  with  sucli-liaste,  that  he  had 
omitted  to  take  with  him  the  order  written  by  the 
Sultan ;  and  returning  to  get  it  a  moment  after  the 
letter  had  depauted,  perceived  liis  slipper.  His  jeal- 
ousy was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  but  he  dis- 
sembled it  tlu-ougli  fear  of  the  Sultan,  anil  resolved 
to  repudiate  Chemsennissa.  He  induced  her,  ac- 
cordingly, under  a  plausible  pr^ext,  to  go  and  pass 
some  days  with  her  fatlier,  and  gave  lier  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold.  She  obeyed ;  but  some  time  hav- 
ing elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  Feiroux, 
she  bea^me  alarmed,  and  communicated  her  fears 
to  her  brothers.  Tliey  repaired  together  to  the 
Vizier,  to  learn  the  reason  of  liis  absence.  He  re- 
plied without  entering  into  any  explanations,  that 
the  dower  which  had  been  jigreed  upon  having 
been  paid  to  Chemsennissa,  there  were  no  further 
questions  to  lie  asked.  The  case  was  tlien  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice. 

The  Sultan  was  in  the  habit  of  being  present  at 
trials,  in  order  to  restrain  tlie  Cadis.  1  he  broth- 
ers of  Cliemsennissa  spoke  thus  : — "  My  lord,  we 
leased  to  Feiroux  a  deliciotis  garden,  a  terrestrial 
paradise  ;  we  consigned  it  to  him,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls  and  filled  with  the  finest  trees,  adorned 
with  flowers  and  loaded  witli  fruiu  He  now  wish- 
es to  give  us  back  this  garden,  deprived  of  every 
thing  tliat  rendered  it  deUcious  when  he  received 
it  from  us." 

The  Cadi  liaving  commanded  Feiroux  to  assign 
his  reason^,  he  said — "  It  is  unwillingly  that  I  n- 
nouncc  the  enjoyment  of  this  spot,  which  was  dear 
to  me  ,  but  one  day,  whilst  walking  in  one  of  its 
paths,  I  perceived  the  traces  of  a  lion :  fear  seized 
upon  my  soul,  and  I  prefeired  abandoning  the  gsir- 
den  to  that  terrible  animal,  to  exposing  myself  to 
his  rage." 

The  Sultan,  who  easily  understood  the  enigma, 
anticipating  the  Catii,  said  to  Feiroux — "  Return 
into  thv  garden,  Feiroux ;  thou  hast  notliing  to 
fear.  It  is  true  that  tlic  lion  has  placed  liis  foot  in 
it,  but  he  has  touched  none  of  the  fruit ;  and  he 
left  it,  overcome  with  shame  and  confi^pion  :  there 
never  was  a  more  beautiful  garden,  nor  one,  at  the 
same  time,  belter  guarded  and  secure  from  dan- 
ger." 

Feiroux  took  back  Chemsennissa,  and  loved  her 
still  more  ardently  when  he  discovered  the  difl^ciilt 
trial  to  which  her  virtue  had  been  exposed  without 
succumbing. 


Fine  Sentences  in  Hookeb. — Hooker,  in  his 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity," saya  "the  time  willcomQ  - 
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♦hen  Ihrae  words,  uttered  with  charity  and  meek- 
neas,  shall  receive  a  far  more  bleaared  reward  than 
thie«  thousand  volumes  wrtttea  with  disdauilul 
sharpness  of  wit. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  ovrecome, 
gsldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
violent  in  the  return,  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh 
nature  less  importune,  but  custom  only  dolli  alter 
and  subdue  nature. 

Hope. — This  passion  "predominates  in  every 
lund,  till  it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  disap- 
pointments." 

Men  in  great  places  are  thrice  servants — ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servant«  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business,  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  persons,  nor  m  tlieir  action^, 
nor  in  their  times. 

Low  CoHPANT. — He  that  sinks  into  a  familiari- 
ty with  persons  much  below  his  own  level,  will 
be  constantly  weighed  down  by  his  base  con- 
nexions ;  and  though  he  may  easily  plunge  still 
lower,  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  ever  to 
rise  again. 

Pedantry  proceeds  from  much  reading  and 
little  understanding.  A  pedant  among  men  of 
learning  and  sense  may  be  hkened  to  an  igno- 
rant person  giving  an  account  of  poUte  conversa- 
tion. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CMtTRcBES  IK  THE  FAR  West. — An  Episcopal 
aaeociation  has  recently  been  entered  into  in  this 
city,  ftw  raising  a  permanent  fund  towards  aiding  in 
the  construction  of  churches,  in  the  fastly  grow- 
ing Stales  of  the  WesU  The  aims  and  the  prospects 
of  this  association  were  admirably  explained  on 
Sunday  evening  at  Sl  Thomas's  church,  to  a  large 
auditory,  and  the  information  there  communicated, 
Cftnitot  fcul  of  adding  both  to  the  means,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  associates. 

It  was  stated  as  the  unifurm'result  of  inquiries  in 
the  western  and  south  western  state«,that  the  great 
diflloully  in  collecting  and  maintaining  congrega- 
tions there  is,  the  want  of  suitable  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Religious  impressions,  attachment  to  the 
ckurek  of  their  fathers,  and  Uie  desire  again  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  rites — all  these  exist  abundantly. — 
But  in  a  new  country,  thinly  settled,  and  re 
quiring  all  the  means  of  all  the  households  to  pro- 
vtds  for  the  wanu  of  the  hour — tliere  is  little  or  no 
ability  to  lay  aside  money  for  the  construe  uon  o 
churches.  The  proposition  then,  is  to  raise  a  fund 
here — to  be  managed  by  trustees — from  which  loans 
shall  be  ntade  at  a  very  low  interest,  or  without  in- 
lerMt,  according  to  the  exigency  of  tlie  case,  to- 
wards building  churclies.  These  are  to  be  really 
kNUiS,  not  gift%  to  be  repaid  as  the  churches  grow, 
and  to  be  re-loaned  again,  wlien  needed,  at  still 
more  dktaflt  points. 

This  seems  to  us  so  cleariy  a  just  and  very  un- 
«)ueiitioBabie  object  of  interest  to  all  Protestants, 
and  to  Cpiflccq^ians  in  particular,  that  we  so  far 
depart  from  our  usual  course  in  such  matters,  as  to 
flAake  this  notice  of  it. 

[fVom  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.] 

Vert  commendable  Competition. — Mr.  Clark 
fijtmerljr  Cterk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Mr.  Shackford,  Serjeant-at-Arms 
of  the  Senate,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton BiWe  Society,  entered  into  a  rivalry  tliat  re- 
stdted  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  we  ftre  glad  that  the  officers  of  Congress 
can  affoni  to  lay  out  their  money  so  liberally  ujwn 
benevolent  objects.  Mr.  Shackford  rose  in  the 
meeting  and  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Clark,  as  President  of  the 
Society: 

Resolved,  (by  Divine  permission)  I  will  pay  to 
the  Becretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  for 
talue  received,  one  thousand  dollars  in  four  amiual 
IhBtitlments  of  |290  eadi,  payable  on  the  first  day 
bt  February,  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  1838,  and 
1839,  without  defalcauon.        {Signed] 

J.  Shackford. 

hfUx  a  few  remarks  the  President  handed  the 
tasoVoiloti  to  the  Secretary,  ahd  the  following  was 
found  to  be  appended. 

"  I  will  pay  the  like  sums  on  the  same  terms." 
_      M.  St.  C.  Clark. 


Cholera. — Ezagerated  accounts  are  prevailing 
of  the  existence  of  this  disease  bn  the  Western  wa- 
ters. St  Louis  i)articularly,  was  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing, but  the  Missouri  Republican  of  30th  ulu,  as- 
serts Uiat  no  Cholera  exists  there  at  all. 

[From  the  Detroll  JoumaL] 
Great  Specvlations. — Buying  and  selling  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Our  city  is  filled  with  specu- 
lators who  are  all  on  tip  toe.  Several  snug  fortunes 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Gov.  Cass  has  disposed  of  the 
front  part  of  his  farm,  as  far  buck  as  Lamed  street, 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Extensive  im- 
provements are  rapidly  making  in  Detroit : — Our 
city  authorities  are  authorized  to  obtain  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ourselves  think 
seriously  of  advertising  for  sale  a  number  of  bad 
debts. 

Explosion  and  loss  of  life. — A  part  of  the 
powder  mills  belongmg  to  Mr.  Spencer  Cooper, 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  were  blown  up  a  few  days 
since,  and  a  black  man,  the  property  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er, was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 
— [Courier.] 

Railroad  Accident. — The  Ebenburg  Spy 
states  that  Conrad  M.  Strohm,  a  printer,  originally 
fiom  Lanctister  county,  Piu  was  killed  on  the  Port- 
age railway  on  Saturday,  the  30th  ult. 

Mr.  Joluuon,  master  of  a  canal  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  was  mstantly  killed  on  Friday  last,  by 
the  falling  of  a  part  of  the  tow  path  bridge  under 
which  he  was  passing  at  Noiristown. 

CiTRVS     PONZINUM    OR     PoNCINB     LbMOK. — A 

very  fine  citron  or  lemon  of  this  name,  has  just 
been  sent  to  us,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  It  weighs 
9  1-2  oz.  Avoirdupois,  and  is  8  1-9  inches  in 
length. 

It  was  picked  about  two  weeks  since,  before  it 
was  jx'rlectly  ripe,  at  Dr.  IX  Hosack's  place  at 
Hyde  Park.    Its  perfume  is  deUcious. 

Council  with  the  Indians. — We  understand, 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  appointed  Governor 
Stokes,  Gen.  Arbuckle,  and  Maj.  P.  W.  Arm- 
strong, Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  hold  a  Council  with  as  many  of  the  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized  Indians  west  of  the  Arkansas 
as  can  be  convened  at  the  time  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  hold  it,  for  the  piu-pose  of  effecting  a 
general  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  between  all 
the  various  nations  and  tribes  roving  on  our  west- 
ern frontier,  including  those  in  Texas,  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhootl  Qjf  the  Rocky  Mountains,  &c.  &c  This 
council  can  hardly  ftul  to  be  a  very  interesting  one, 
as  we  understantf  that  several  thousands  of  these 
untutored  sons  of  the  forest  and  of  the  prairie  are 
expected  to  attend.  It  was  not  known,  when  the 
steamboat  Arkansaw  left  Fort  Gibson,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  where  the  Council  will  be  held — possibly 
at  that  post,  but  more  probably  at  Fort  Arbuckle, 
or  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  prairies.  Three  Ca- 
manche  Indians  had  been  at  Fort  Gibson  several 
weeks,  and  excited  considerable  curiosity.  They 
were  highly  delighted  with  the  Arkansaw  and 
Compromise,  which  were  the  first  steamboats  they 
ever  saw.  They  were  to  leave,  in  a  few  day^  un- 
der escort  of  a  company  of  Dragoons,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  inviting  the  various  tribes  or  bands  belong- 
ing to  their  nation,  to  attend  the  Council. — [Ar 
kansas  Gaz.] 

Commerce  of  Newark. — Under  this  head,  the 
Daily  Advertiser  of  tliat  pl6u:e,  states  the  foUowii^ 
facts : — 

The  Conunittee  appointed  to  iiiquire  into  the 
practicabihty  of  a  line  of  Southern  Packets  at  this 
port,  made  an  interesting  report  on  this  subject  at 
the  adjourned  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  of  which 
William  Wright  was  cliairman,  and  Peter  S.  Dur- 
yee  Secretary.  We  learn  from  tliis  document, 
drawn  up  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  that 
the  annual  exports  of  this  town  exceed  in  value  the 
immeose  sum  of  EIGHT  MILLIONS  OP  DOL- 
LAELS :  and  tliaX  the  chief  amount  is  shipped  thro' 
New  York  to  southern  ports  in  the  United  States, 
Soutli  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  at  an 
expense  in  freight  of  upwards  of  fifty  one  thou- 
sand DOLLARS  annually.  The  Committee  also 
state,  that  the  present  mode  o^  sendiiu;  goods  and 
I  produce  to  the  port  of  New  York  for  sm^uuent,  is  a 
(direct  tax  upon  the  producer  and  consumers  of  at 
I  least  twkhtt  two  thousand  dollaas  per  annimi, 


in  cartage,  ferriage,  he  From  these  facts  it  ap- 
pears that  the  annual  expense  of  our  shipments  ex" 
coeds  §73,000,  and  we  believe,  from  conversation 
with  some  of  our  manufacturers,  that  this  is  really 
less  than  tlie  actual  amount,  one  third  of  which,  at 
the  least,  might  be  saved  by  a  line  of  packets  freight- 
ed at  our  own  wharves. 

The  Committee  concluded  with  a  imajfiim6u8  de- 
claration, that  a  line  of  packets  should  be  establish 
ed  to  the  Soutliern  States  and  South  America.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  the  resolution — if  possible — into  ef- 
fect. I  J 

New  Church.— a  new  church  has  been  reoenl- 
ly  organized  in  the  southern  part  of  Brooklyn.  A 
building,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  erected  forthwitli, 
which  will  be  the  fiflh  Episcopal,  cliurch  in  tlie  city 
of  Brooklyn.  1 

From  Charleston,  we  have  by  the  Steam  Ship 

papers  of  Saturday  afternoon  last — 

The  U.  S.  Branch  Bank  had  subscribed  fllOOO, 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire  at  Charleston. 

The  Steam  Packet  David  Brown  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Norfolk  route  and  put  on  her  old 
route  to  Charleston,  where  she  is  so  well  known. — 
She  leaves  on  Wednesday,  and  will  continue  to 
leave  here  every  other  Wednesday,  so  that  we  sJiall 
now  have  lUternately  with  Charleston  ti^o  steam 
packets  per  week,  by  which  arrangement  the  faci- 
lities for  travelling  will  be  greatly  increased  be- 
tween the  North  and  tlie  Soum,  and  must  certainly 
to  our  merchants  and  the  travelling  community  in 
general  be  of  very  great  and  decidul  advantage. — 
[Daily  Adv.] 

Steamboat  Erie. — The  elegant  Troy  Steam- 
boat Erie,  Capt.  Benson,  arrived  in  this  city  last 
evening  about  9  o'clock  on  her  first  trip  the  pres- 
ent season— having  left  New  York  yesterday,  at 
10  A.  M.  She  has  been  detained  thus  long  from 
resuming  her  place  in  the  regular  line  of  Steam- 
boats between  this  city  and  New  York,  in  order  to 
undergo  some  important  alterations  in  her  engines, 
in  tlie  position  of  her  boiler*  and  in  her  decks. — 
These  have  now  been  finished  :  and  she  has  been, 
in  tlie  mean  time,  otherwise  thoroughly  repaired  in 
every  part,  newly  painted  and  furnished.  She  is 
now  in  complete  sailing  order,  with  increased  con- 
veniences for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  public — 
[Troy  Wig.] 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  last  year,  gives  tlie  following  infor- 
mation : — 

The  whole  tonnage  of  the  U.  States  amounts  to 
1 ,606, 1 50  tons.    Of  which 
Massachusetts  I  New  York         340,7J58 

owns  467,659  |  Maine  225,361 

The  distribution  in  the  various  cities,  &c  is  as 
follows : — 
New  York  city 

owns  323,733     New  Orleans        69,903 

Boston  189,394    Baltimore  50,108 

Philadelphia  79,550     Portlaml  49,012 

New  Bed/Old        76,849    Salem  31,877 

Nantucket  64,545     Barnstable  30,540 

The  whole  nimih«-of  vessels  of  every  description 
built  in  the  U.  S.  within  the  year,  was  1,188.  The 
whole  number  of  ships  built  was  144.  Of  those, 
there  were  built — 

In  Massachusetts  1  In  New  York  SB 

In  Maine  54  ]  In  all  other  States      87 

— [DaL  Adv.] 

From  Matanzas  we  have,  by  the  brig  Th.Gener 
papers  of  the  4th  inst  They  furnish  but  little  in- 
telligence,. A  list  is  published  on  the  4th.  of  ves- 
sels arriving  at,  and  departing  from,  that  port,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  which  gives  this  result  : 

Arrivals,    -  .  -        73 

of  which — tAmeriean,  -  -        54  ^ 

Departures,  -  -        47  .i«; 

of  *vliich — American,  -  -  -        33 

Latest  from  Mexico. — By  the  schr.  Gazette, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  we  have  intelligence  from 
Tampico  to  the  30th  ultinK*.  Gen.  ^nta  Anna 
entered  Zacatecas  on  the  8th  of  May,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  ol'  five  hours,  by  the  militia  of 
that  city,  800  of  whom  were  killed. 
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EUROPEAN  INTBLLIGENCB. 

Later    moM   ErKOPE.— By  the  packet   ship 

England  from  Liverpool,  wc  have  our  London 

papers  to  and  of  the  8th  ult.,  and  Liverpool  papers 

of  the  9th. 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution,  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston on  board,  sailed  from  Havre,  it  is  suted  in 
the  London  papers,  on  the  5th  May— the  England^ 
sailed  on  the  9th  from  Liverpool  CapU  Maxwell, 
therefore,  has  the  credit  of  boating  tliat  fine  frigate 
in  a  passage  to  the  westward. 

It  is  said  in  some  of  the  French  journals,  that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  Ministry,  to  add  in 
tlie  House  of  Peers  a  proviso  to  the  Indemnity 
Law,  nullifying  that  of  the  Chambers.  This  we 
deem  impossible,  seeing  that  the  Due  de  Brogtie 
adopted,  and  heartily  concurred  in  M.  Valaze^s 
proposal 

Mr.  Livingston  left  his  Secretary  in  charge  of 
the  JBgaiion ;  but  with  instructions,  as  is  under- 
stood, to  leave  Paris,  if  the  bill,  as  it  went  from  the 
Deputies,  should  be  passed  by  the  Peers. 

In  England,  the  chief  event  is  the  defeat  otLtrd 
Mm  RuaaeU,  hy  the  Tories,  in  Sonih  Devonshire. 
It  seems  to  have  been  unexpected,  and  to  have  been 
followed  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  in  the  minis- 
try, with  an  exercise  of  the  King's  prerc^livein  a 
T«ry  unusual  manner,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
comaiission  to  Lard  Heytesbury  as  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India,  of  Lord  ^mker$t  as  Commissioner 
to  Canada,  and  of  Sir  Howard  Douglass  as  Grover- 
nor  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  All  these  functionarieshad 
been  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  made  all 
their  ammgements,  and  were  on  thfi  point  of  em- 
barking. "'^  ;  i 

Mr.  Chat.  Grant,  created  Boron  Glenelg,  is  to  be 
the  Governor  of  India. 

In  Portugal  affairs  are  quieL  Tlie  young  Clueen 
attended  in  person  to  prorogue  the  Cortes, — and 
delivered  a  speecli,  for  which  we  have  no  roam  to- 
day. 

Botli  Chambess  had  addressed  her  to  choose 
another  husband,  and  she  had  replied  to  the  Depu- 
tations that  though  she  was  oppressed  by  her  recent 
kws,  she  would  take  their  advice  into  consideration, 
and  that  they  might  expect  from  her  those  sacrifi- 
ces which  the  country  demands. 

In  Spain  rumors  of  unconfirmed  of  battles  be- 
tween Zunudacaraguajf  and  General  Valdex,  had 
been  circulating.  Lord  Elliot  had  effected  one 
good  result,  that  of  inducing  more  humanity  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners. 

Paris,  May  5. — The  following  are  the  condi- 
tions to  which  Charles  V.  is  ready  to  accede,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  :— 1.  He  is 
ready  to  abdicate  the  throne  m  favor  of  his  son, 
who  should  take  the  name  of  Cliarles  VI.— 2.  He 
is  ready  to  quit  Spain  as  aoon  as  Gluean  Christina 
shall  leave  the  kingdom.— 3.  He  permits  th«  imme- 
diate beihrothing  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  Princess 
Isabella. — 1  He  recognizes  the  debts  contracted 
and  consolidated  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
—5.  He  promises  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  for 
political  offences. — 6.  He  promises  the  immediate 
convocation  of  the  ancient  Cortes  to  revise  and 
give  a  legitimate  and  definitive  sanction  to  all  acU 
since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,which  he  will  not 
Pew^mse  because  they  emanated  from  an  illegiti- 
mate authority.  All  the  other  proposals  have  been 
rejected  by  Don  Carlos.— [Eleotion.] 

The  Orpheus,  packet  ship,  from  Liverpool, 
brings  us  London  dates  of  the  15th,  and  Liverpool 
of  the  18th  ult. 

The  papers  are  barren  of  interest  Parliament 
r©-as»embled  on  the  14tb,  but  nothing  of  imports 
ance  had  been  done. 

Lord  John  Ru^ll  is  a  candidate  for  Stroud,  in 
temh«odr6d  m  order  to  make  a  vacancy  for  hhn. 

d.SfH  ?^''r  '^*^>«  °f  Lord  Morprth  was 
iS^CW^^?  by  a  majority  of ^00.  He 
PMs  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland. 

The  Fori,  dan»are  t«  the  l4Ui. "  The  Chamber 


of  Peers  wero  wholly  absorbed  in  tlie  trials  of  tiic 
Lyons  people,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  in 
the  press  sukI  people  of  Paris.  Not  a  word  of  our 
affttirs. 

Rear  Admiral  Lewis  committed  suicida  in  Loa 
don,  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  He  was  65  years 
old,  and  had  recently  married  his  maid  servant. 

Sir  G.  Grey,  in  answer  to  a  question  fnwn  Mr. 
Hume,  stated  that  Lord  Ayhner  would  be  recalled 
from  Canada,  and  the  present  Government  meant 
to  appoint  a  conmiission  of  two  or  three  persons  to 
proceed  to  Canada,  instead  of  intrusting  the  inves- 
tigation of  differences  that  prevail  in  the  colony  to 
one  commissioner,  as  the  late  Government  had  in- 
tended to  do.  Earl  Amherst,  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Government,  has  declined  the 
offer  made  him  by  the  present  Government,  to  pre- 
side over  this  commission. 

New  Peers. — Friday  evening's  Gazette  con- 
tained the  elevations  to  the  Peerage  of  Mr.  Little- 
ton as  Baron  Hatherton,  of  Hathetron,in  tlie  coun- 
ty of  Stafford;  and  Lieut-General  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Sir  Jolm  Byng  as  Baron  Strafford,  of  Hara- 
ondsworth,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  following  is  a  kit,  from  tlie  Londoil  IVIom- 
ing  Chronicle,  at  the  new  made  Peer,  Alex.  Ba- 
ring. 

We  understand,  that  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  tliere  being  at  this  mo- 
ment two  Lady  Ashburtons,  the  newly  created 
Peer  conveyed  to  the  lady  who  enjoys  a  priority  of 
title,  a  hunMe  re(|ue6t  that  siie  would  assume  the 
Bome  of  Dowager,  to  avoid  any  confusion  in  their 
correspondence,  &c  The  noble  Lady  in  question 
very  naturally  demurred  to  the  propriety  of  this 
unprecedented  arrangement  under  such  circumstan- 
ces ;  whan  it  was  agreed  upc^i  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  Garter  King-at-Arms ;  who,  after  the  maturest 
consideration,  has  decided  that  the  new  made  Peer 
himself  is  more  evidently  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion 5  and  is  henceforth,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  the 
DovBoger  Lord  Ashburton. 

Th«  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff. — Tlxis  renowned 
traveiilr  has  signalized  his  return  to  England  by 
giving  lectures  at  Falmouth,  respecting  the  coun- 
tries he  has  visited  and  the  adventures  he  has 
gone  through.  The  provincial  journals  tellusUiat 
they  were  crowded;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
this  W^  will  supersede  Captain  Roes  as  the  Li- 
on of  the  day. 

Pltmootu. — The  late  Ambassador  from '  the  TT. 
States  to  France  (Mr.  Livingston)  is  sojourning  for 
a  few  days  with  his  family  ai  Wluddon's  Hqtel,  in 
this  borough.  His  Excellency  arrived  here  yester- 
day in  the  Constitution  American  frigate,  50  guns, 
460  men.  Captain  Elliot,  bound  to  the  United 
States  from  Havre.  The  Constitution  had  been  off 
port  in  heavy  weatlier  and  fog  for  several  days  be- 
fore she  bore  up.  The  frigate  fired  a  Royal  salute 
this  forenoon,  which  was  answered  by  the  San  Jo- 
sef guard-ship,  CapUun  Falcon,  C.  B.,  the  com- 
mander, having  previously  gone  alongside  the  Con- 
stitution. A  Royal  salute  was  also  fi  ed  from  the 
batteries  of  the  citadel,  in  compUment  to  tlie  Amer- 
ican AmbassadoK.  The  ladies  of  Mr.  Livit^;ston's 
iomily  have  sufiered  much  from  sea  sickness,  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself  does  not  appear  in  good 
health.  The  wind  continues  contrary,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ere  it  prove  favorable  for  the  Consti- 
tution to  proceed,  himself  and  companions  will 
have  received  the  advantage  of  repose  and  change 
of  air. — [London  Times,  14th.] 

Fatal  Accident  in  Vattxhall-road. — About 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vauxhall-road  was  tlirown  into  great  con- 
sternation by  a  terrific  report,  followed  by  a  shock 
by  which  all  the  smrroundirrg  houses  were  shaken 
to  their  foundations.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
shock  proceeded  from  the  bursting  of  a  powerful 
steam-engine  boilor  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Ring, 
sugar-boiler,  which  had  exploded  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  tear  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which 
it  atood  to  pieces,  to  lift  the  roof  up  into  the  air, 
and  to  hurl  from  its  foundation,  and  precipitate  on 
the  preraisra  in  Ma^ire  street,  a  lofty  chimney 
belonging  to  the  engine-house.  The  house  upon 
which  the  materials  fell  with  the  most  destructive 
e&et,  waa  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Acton,  m  which 
■ware  himeelf  and  hi»  wife,  a  friend  named  Mincur, 
and  a  niec*  wiio  -was  in  an  upper  room.  The 
shock  was  so  violent  as  to  force  m  tha  roof,  carry- 
ing with  it  floor,  furniture,  bedding,  kc,  and  bury- 
ing oil  the  innurtts,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  fcaaale 


last  mciitjoned,  in  tiie  ruins.     Mr.  Adofi  and  Ihs  ^ - 
wife  had  a    most  narrow  escape,   being  preserved 
by  the  joists  an^  timbers  falhng  over  them  in  sncJi  . 
a  way  as  to  protect  them  trom  the  superincumbent  . 
materials.    Mr.  Mincur  was  taken  from  the  rubtf  ' 
alive,  but  was  so  dreadfully  crushed  that  ha  diad  aU 
most    immediately.      A  coi^udcrable  part  of  the 
roof  and  witlls   of  the  engine-house    tell  directly 
down,  crushing  botli  the  engineers,  John  Colley  and 
William   Young,  to  dealli,   and  irt  the  same  time 
killing  a  laborer  of  the  name  of  Henry  Bennett. 

From  Mr.  Ring's  cvidenca,  one  of  thie  partnera,  it 
appeared  that  atxiut  two  months  ago  be  got  a  nav 
boderj-'-the  one  in  question,  which  was  plaeed  oa 
tlie  ground  fioor  of  the  building,  in  a  part  of  Um 
suger-bousc  which  had  been  recently  buiit.  Ob 
Monday  morning,  about  six  o'r4ock,  a  fire  wa» 
lighted  ujider  the  new  boiler.  The  foreman  of  tho  ■ 
manufactory  had  told  him  the  boiler  would  bear  a  -  - 
pressure  of  SOlbs.  to  the  inch.  When  the  steam 
was  up,  be  fixed  the  preasure  at  35)bs.,  and  after- 
wards  reduced  it  to  SOibs.,  giving  the  eaginaer  a  ' 
caution  not  to  exceed  that  amount.  At  two  o'clock, 
having  been  into  the  town  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
found  the  pressure  the  same.  About  a  quarter  be- 
fore three  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  another  part  of 
the  premises,  and  about  three  o'clock,  while  stand-, 
iug  at  the  gate  of  the  premises,  he  heard  a  dreadful 
cxplosicm,  and  saw  a  great  escape  of  steam. 
1^  John  Kendrick,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Hougbtett 
and  A^Uon,  deposed  to  the  boiler  having  bees  BMdik 
It  was  ordered  to  be  of  tlie  best  malcrialB,  and  fu)^ 
est  strength.  This  waa  done.  He  parlicalftrly  at-  " 
tended  to  (be  makii^  of  it.  It  was  about  )0  feet 
long,  and  5  feet  by  3  1-2  in  breadth  aitd  depth,  h 
was  proved  with  cold  water  before  leaving  the 
numufactory,  and  bore  1000  Ifaa.  Co  the  inch.  That 
was  considered  as  equal  to  501  tbs.  of  steam.  Thtt 
was  the  uniform  method  of  proot 

John  Arrisse  Burrows,  a  miller  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Ring  &  Vickers,  said  the  eneine  was  short 
of  power  the  whole  day  on  Mon(»y.  About  a 
queu-ter  before  three  he  informed  tha  anginaar 
( Yoimg)  about  it.  He  said  he  could  not  raise  any 
moresteam.  Witness  saw  him  assist  theHre  white 
he  was  there.  On  returning  to  the  mill  he  saw  no 
aheration  in  the  speed,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  Uie  explosion  took  place. 
^Otbcr  evidence  was  produced,  bat  it  merely 
tended  to  corroborate  the  above.  The  jury  in 
diately  brought  in  a  verdict  of  aecidental  < ' 
[Liverpool  paper.) 

DiFFicpiTiES  or  Colonizing  Africa. — ^TTk 
French  have  now  occupied  a  part  of  the  country 
for  five  years  ;  not  only  with  a  much  larger  army 
than  any  modem  European  state  yet  em^yed  ia 
tha  foundation  of  :i  colony,  but  fer  excemiing  ia 
numbers  the  first  inliabitanta  of  any  aew  aatths. 
mcnt :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  No  one  dares  stir 
beyond  the  military  lines  oeeupied  by  the  invade  wa 
the  colony  is  a  heavy  drain  Upon  the  frnaneea  of 
the  mother  country ;  and  this  drain  is  hkaly  to  eeB- 
tinue,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  ohmala,  whiek 
afflicts  Europeans  with  sickness,  as  from  the  hostili> 
ty  of  the  natives,  whose  incursion* — diflfiruli  to  pre- 
vent and  impossible  to  punish — woutd  be  alike 
destructive  to  crops  and  cattle.  To  civilize  thenw 
if  practicable,  wooMI  require  the  bpae  of  serefst 
generations ;  to  build  a  wall  along  the  line  of  the 
Sahara,  wotild  be  effectual,  and  is  possible,  thougk 
the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  cancUe  ;  and  to 
do  what  Europeans  have  nv>stly  doae  wbea  they 
came  ui  contact  with  irredaimaUe  awragai  cx« 
terminate  them — would  not  be  so  easy  a  anatM^ 
with  the  Bedouins  as  with  the  Red  Indian,  the 
Hottentot,  and  the  Australian. 

Serious  Jobino. — ^The  French  are  s©  Ihrely  a 
people  that  they  jest  upon  every  thing;  "  mar- 
der  in  jest,"  as  Hamlet  has  it.  Of  the  two  poor 
American  missionaries  destroyed  by  the  saragea, 
they  say  that  they  fulfilled  tlieir  mission  and  sup» 
plied  the  cannibals  with  Christian  aourishment  * ! 

A  few  days  ago  the  remains  of  a  former  were 
interred  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  died 
many  years  ago,  and  bequeathed  his  eatate,  wortk 
4001.  a  year,u>his  two  brothers,  and  if  theyaiio^ 
die,  to  his  nephew,  to  be  enjoyed  by  theaanr  dtirt^ 
years,  at  the  expiraUoD  of  whicfi  time  bei,  expected 
to  return  to  life,  w}>en  the  estaU  was  to  rttmm  to 
him.  He  pr<»vided  fiw  his  re-appearance  by  order- 
ing his  cofiin  to  be  fixed  on  a  beam  in  hiabara,  look- 
ed, and  the  key  inclosed,  that  he  night  hK  hnaarif 
ont.  He  was  allowed  four  days,  grace  beTond 
the  time  limited,  and  not  presenting  hiina^l^ 
was  then  lionored  with  Christian  biuiol. 
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AJUIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURMAL. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Thi«  work  is  published  once  a  we^  in  quarto  form 
ol  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  tire  subject  of  inter- 
nal iraprovemenUi,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
•nd  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  *3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volnmes 
aame  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes.  91*2. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  hi  use, 
pr  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  7U  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  i2 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPHOVEMENTg. 
This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
ia  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
limiea  a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyfkd  from  the  first  number, 
•nd  therefbre  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.    It  has  many  able 

■  eorrespondents,  who  fbmish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 

.  riodicals  of  the  day,  with  ntunerous  engravings  and 
iUustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  $1,50  each. 

THE  APPRENllCE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  pubhcation,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  perstiade  afprenti* 
CEa,  and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  FRUGALITY  —  is  pubhshed  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street.  New- 
'  York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%•  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
ber* sent  to  one  address  fur  95,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;    it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  leas  connected  with  them.    It 
.^  is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
.   is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  uf  the  kind 
Ht  this  or  any  other  country.     No  reasonable  expense 
-  will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
•ountry  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tiuoa.    It  is  publiiihed  monthly  ip  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
gee  per  month,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
fUJtce  eight  udditioual  pages  per  month  are  given- 
vola.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2Jnew  series,  $3  per  volume. 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works;  its  character  may  there- 
'  lure  be  understood  by  reading  ihoee  advertisements.  It 
-'  bM  been  published  at  $5,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  $4 

Cr  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
r  to  coatain  about  22G  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
13.   BIydenburgh,  y6  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D- 
■    Hate,  124  Washington  street,  Boston  {  Fessenden,  Ptii* 
la^eJpUia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York, 


FATBRSON  AND  NEW  YORK    RAILROAD    LINE 
SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT   FOR  1835 


New  York,  by  Jersey  City 
Ferry  at 
5^  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horsea 


8 

ii 

Steam 

11}     " 

(( 

Steam 

3        " 

P.M. 

Horses 

«i    " 

H 

Steam 

f  adsensers  will  leave  Tuter- 
son  at 
L  o^ciiick.  A-  M.  by  Steam 
M,  "         Steam 

»«       P,  M.    Horses 
•«  "         Steam 

<«  "         Horses 

ON  SUNDAYS. 
PatersoD  at  5j  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam,   *     ' 
3|        "        P.  M.      Horses, 
5         "  "         Steam,      "    ;  .  ■ 

New  York  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
"      Horses, 
P.  M.      Steam. 
Ticket  Office  in  Paterson,  comer  »f  Congress  and  Main 
eireets,  opposite  "  Congress  House." 
Ticktt  Office  in  Pfew  York,  7.5  Courtland  st. 
Paaaengers  with  Tickets  will  have  a  preference  in  seats. 
Fare  from  Jersey  City,  50  Cenu. 
Trmnaporution  Cars  will  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 
way. 

As  the  Ferry  boats  do  not  leave  New  York  precisely  at 
the  above  times,  it  is  recommeiuieJ  to  passengers  lo  procure 
their  lirkMs  ana  to  be  at  the  Ferry  a  few  minnies  belbrt)  the 
Mated  tiours  of  departure. 

PATWCK  COUGHLIN,  Agent 
jerT}       •     •  •'  In  New  York. 
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>  Coumlsaionert. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not^i  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
reference*  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New-Y'ork,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-lf" 

BLOSSBURO  AND  PAINTED  POST  RAILROAD, 

OR  TIOGA  NAVIOATION  COMfANY. 
By  an  Act  uf  the  Leginialure  nf  the  Stats  of  Penatylva- 
nia,  pa^tsed  the  I4tti  d.-iy  of  April,  1835,  tive  per  cent,  inier- 
esi  ia  guaranteed  to  the  Sicckholders  of  said  Company  for 
the  term  of  tweniv  years. 

The  booRs  for  subgcription  of  the  above  Slock  will  be 
opened  at  the  Exchange  in  the  City  of  New-Vork,  on  Mon- 
day, the  'Sd  day  nf  June  Inst.,  where  one  or  more  of  ttas 
CnaimiBsioncta  duly  authorized  will  attend. 
SAML'EL  W.  MORRIS,! 
URIAH  SPENCER. 
ELIJAH  WELSH, 
HIRAM  BEEBE, 
GURUS  PARKHUR8T, 
•  "    '  THOS.  DYER. 

IRA  KILBURN, 

-'  ...'A        THOS.  PUTNAM,  j 

.   W       WM.  WILLARD,  jr.       f 

'      •  ASA  MANN,  I 

JOHN  KNOX,  I 

ROBERT  TUBS,  J 

June  6,  1835-St 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 
To  Contractors  for  Excavations  and  Masonry. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  Poitsgrove,  Montgom- 
ery countv,  between  the  7th  and  13th  of  July,  for  the 
e.xcavalion  and  embankment,  bridge  abutments,  culverts 
and  ilryslone  drains,  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  next  to  Reading. 

PeMonn  applying  for  rontracts,  will  be  expected,  unless 
perdOHally  known  to  the  Engineer,  to  present  with  their  pro- 
posals, recommendations  or  certificates,  as  to  qualifications 
and  character. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it,  will  be  exhibited  after  the  4th  nf  Ju- 
ly, and  all  other  information  in  relation  lo  the  work  afforded 
«n  application  at  the  Eneineer's  olBce  at  Pottsgrovc. 
f  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.E. 

Philadelphia,  May  30th,  1S3S.  jelIaJyU> 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanteil,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Comiih  Mt- 
nerFwill  be  preferri-d,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
Hzperienred  Mine  Blackumlths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harleui  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Ciiy.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  ijivcn,  and  carh  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  Ntw-York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Cnntiaetor. 

{O^  The  Albany  Argus,  Pbiladelpbia  U.  S.  Gazette  aad 
Pennsykaniau,  will  pisase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street.  New- York.    33— tf 

RAILROAD  CASTINOS. 
MANY  k  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace   and   Machine  Shop,  will  make  lo  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  kneen,  and  every  other  description  of 
ca«>iin(i  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  Iebl4 

STEPHENSON* 

ButUerofa  superior  ntyU  vj  Fassengei  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
No.  364  Elizabethstreet,  nearBleeckerstreet, 
New-York. 

S:3^  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JMtf 

PATKNT   RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES.  , 

JI3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  Dale  a  very  extensive  assormient  o(  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  njamifactured  by  the  eub- 
scnber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (aa  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  lo  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  iho  Kail- 
roads  now  In  progress  in  (he  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Hpikes  made  at  the  above  named  facin.-y— for  which 
purpose  they  aie  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  m 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JC^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agant. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

1::^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factorv  prlres,  by  I. 
fcTrownsend,  Albany,  and  the  prindhtal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I-  Bruwer,  3-i9waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  .M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more; Degrand  k  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  t.— Knilroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiretders  as<;«rly  as  practicable, as  the  Bub8crit>er  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increMlngdemaad  for  his  Spike*. 

UUan  B.  BUBDEN. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BQXKB* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t3r  Also.  AXLES  furnisheil  and  fitied  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotion  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orOera  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
suraet,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  !t  GROSVEHOR 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT(  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
madu  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  <lull  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  lo  admit  water. 

Ordeia  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING &.  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTUHNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Trnv.  N.  Y. ^sepi  13^  ly 

RAILIVAY  IRON. 

inch  by  \  inch,  1  Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 
do.  14  10  MIeet,  countersunk 
do.  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  ansle 
do.  of  46  degreev,  with  spli- 
do.  cing  plates  and  nails  to 
.  suit. 

per  yard,  with  the  re- 
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too 
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do 
do 
do 
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soon  expected. 

SaOdo.of  Edse  Rails  of  36  lbs. 
qu'site  chair*,  keve  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.3,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  3},  3i,  3,  3|,  34,  and  Zk  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

Tl^  above  will  be  sold  free  oi  duty,  to  State  Otsvern- 
mennand  Incorporated  Governnienia,  ana  ihe  Drawback 
taken  fn  part  payment.  A.  Ic  G.  KALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  PhiladelpMa. 

Modpls  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Piates,in  uae 
boihjn  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
thosedisposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

(3*  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  &  G.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  MaiHrn  lane. 


SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING^ 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Sd'Tke  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments In  his  prolCMion,  warrantad  equal,  iff  Ol  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  eotii el y  nets  .  among  which  aic  an  Impioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
he  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  aurposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Ptiiladelphla. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  rcEpectlully  sub- 
mitted to  Eaginecrs,  Surveyors,  and  utDerv  interested. 

Baltimore,  1M33. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespectingthelnsirurotniB  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  inior- 
roation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posbession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Im^oved  Compass"  Is  eight 
These  are  all  ezclusiveof  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depariinenl. 

Both  Levels  and  Coinpasaea  aje  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  oftht<  kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  prelerred  by  my  assistnnts  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tried  in  laying  ibe  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevrr 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Comrass.    It  is  indeed  the  moslcom 
pleielT  adapted  to  laieial  angles  of  any  »imple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  lo  all  oihere  now  in  U!-e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  triend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'i  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1839. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otbei  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  liiost  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  ftvil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  Febraary,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  rhiladelphia.  In  which  be  bascomulnMl 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  ibe 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ent.  Philad. 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norfist.  RailroM 
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NBW-YORK,  JUNE  37,  183& 


CiKciTLAR.  To  Engineere  and  Superintcndants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new)  edition  of  my  Railroad  aid  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desiroiu  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
TEB  States,  to  furnish  me  at  hie  earliest  convenience 
with  *fuU  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curvea,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mileXtlw  number,  if  any,  (rf  inclined  planes,  with 
•tationary  engines— in  short,  every  thing  tehich  may  be 
ofmterest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  RaUroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  dasired  inibnnation  previous  to  the/rst  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
»nd  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
"»T  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed.  % 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

N«w-York,  June  «7, 1835. 


The  report  of  Profeasor  Baklow,  on  the 
*™°*^*''"«.«^>fength,  and  other  properties  of 
malleabte  iron,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
this  week.  It  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number,  together  >,Uh  engravings  of  the  in- 
"tpuments  with  which  the  experiments  were 
made. 


Mad  River  akd  Laee  Erie  RAiLROAO.-This 
important  link  in  .the  internal  communicauon  of 
VtMo,  ta  now  ^bottl  to  b«  undertake  in  wpest.  1 


James  H.  BeU,  of  this  city,  a  young  and  accom- 
plished engineer,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
neer, for  the  coustruclion  of  tile  work,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  at  once  upoitltis  duly.  He  will 
leave  here,  as  wo  understand,  in  a  few  days,  to  com- 
mence the  undei taking. 

This  railroail,  as  some  of  bir  readers  may  know, 
is  intended  to  connect  Daytott — where  the  Miami 
Canal  from  the  Ohio  at  Cintiniiati,  terminates — 
with  Lake  Erie  at  Sanduskj.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  about  1 50  miles — the  country  tlirougli  which 
it  pcxsses,  a  fine  and  fertile  ona 


AtAii  election  for  directors  \^'*'-i  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Railroad  Contpany,  held  on  the  lOUi  inst. 
[n  llic  city  of  New  York,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Samuel  plover,  William  C.  Redfield,  Jolm  Lau- 
rie, Isiiac  "Newton,*  John  M.  Catlin,*  of  New 
York,  and  James  ■.  anilcrpoel,  Aaron  Thorp,  John 
Y.  L.  Piuyn,  Walts  Shermarf,*  of  Albany. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  subsequently, 
Samuel  Glover,  was  chosen  president,  James  Van- 
derpool.  Vice  President,  and  Jolin  M.  Catlin,  Sec- 
retary.— [Argus.] 

*  To  supply  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signations ot  Messrs.  Ramsay  Crooks,,  M.  Monson, 
and  Gideon  Haw  ley. 


Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad. — ^Weare 
infoi-med  by  one  of  the  Directors  in  this  company, 
that  this  road  will  be  completed,  end  the  whole  line 
from  Utic  I  to  Schenectady  ready  for  use  by  the 
1st  July,  1336.  We  shall  then  b«  able  to  go  from 
this  city  to  New  York  in  eighteen  hours ;  the  gen- 
tlemen who  dines  here  ati  two  o'clock,  can  break- 
fast the  next  morning  in  New  York.  This  place 
being  the  terminating  point  for  tlw  road,  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  travel  will  take  its  direc.ion  through  this 
city ;  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  in- 
crease at  four  fold  the  present  number  of  travellers. 
Utica  will  become  the  tlioroughfare  of  Uie  whole 
west,  and  likewise  of  a  portion  of  the  south  and  north 
in  this  State.  This,  however, will  not  be  the  only  nor 
principal  advantage  which  will  result  to  us  from  the 
accomphshment  of  tliis  magnificent  work.  Being 
brought  within  so  short  a  distanceof  N.York,(forthe 
only  consideration  is  time,)  our  large  unoccupied 
water  power  in  this  county  will  naturally  attract 
the  attention  of  capitalists.  We  have  ai-ound  us 
some  of  the  most  valuable  sites  for  factories  and 
mills  of  different  kinds,  wliich  can  be  found  in  the 
State.  These  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices, 
are  accessible  with  little  trouble,  and  situated 
among  a  dense,  moral,  and  intelligent  population, 
where  supplies  are  abiuidant  and  cheap.  No  in- 
vestments have  made  as  good  returns  within  a  few 
years  past  as  manufactures.    This  interest  is  get- 


since  the  rapid  increase  of  wool  growing,  that  it  can« 
not  fail  to  secure  the  protection  and  friendly  aolici'' 
tilde  of  government.  This  county  is  already  th« 
first  manufacturing  coimty  in  the  State,  bu'.  the  in-^ 
vestments  now  made  of  two  millions,  be:  r  no  pro- 
portion to  the  capacities  presented  by  this  county, 
or  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  populaUon.— 
[Oneida  \Vliig.] 

III. 

The  stock  in  the  Susquehanna  Canal  apportion- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  was  readily  taken  in  Philadel- 
jjhia  on  Tuesday  last.    It  is  stated  that  twice  the 
amount  could  have  been  obtained   in  half  an  how.   . 
This  was  the  case  also  in  Lancaster.  .  _ 


Canal  Stocks.— The  ComptroUrr  of  tlie  Statt 
has  given  notice  tliat  the  Fite  and  JSir  Per  Cent. 
Stocks  payable  on  Uie  1st  of  July,  1837,  will  then 
be  paid  ;  and  that,  mean  time,  the  stock-  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Commissioners  at  5  per  cent, 
premium  for  the  6  Per  Cents.,  and  3  per  cent,  pre- 
mium for  the  5  Per  Cents.,  together  with  inte  est 
to  the  time  of  surrendering  the  certificate. 

According  to  the  Mercantile,  the  amount  of  tha 
stock  thus  redeemable,  is  Six  Per  Cents,  $1,429,- 
870,65;  Five  Per  Cents,  $1,004,249,83.  ToUl, 
$2,434,120,48. 

Railways  in  France. — The  French 
Minister,  M.  Thiers,  presented  last  week 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  project  of 
law  relative  to  railroads.     He  announced 
that  the 'Government  engineers  had  fixed 
upon  three  priucipal  lines  for  railroads — 
one  from  Paris  to  Havre,  by  St.  Denis, 
Pontoise,  and  Gisors,  with  branch  lines  to 
Rouen  and  Dieppe  ;  a  second  from  Paris 
to  Lyons  and  Marseilles  ;  and  a  third  from 
Paris  to  Lille,  Bourdeaux,  and  Strasbourg. 
Surveys    have,   it  appears,   been  made, 
and    plans  drawn  out    for   these  several 
lines  ;  but  one  only,  that  from  Paris  to 
Havre  is  recommended  to  be  at  first  un- 
dertaken.    It  is  proposed  to  throw  open 
the  work  to  public  competition,  and  tp  en- 
trust it  to  any  company  who  will  offer 
the  best  conditions,  aud  suflRcient  securi- 
ties.    M.  Thiers  furthe  proposes,  that  tb« 
government  should  adopt  a  system  prac-^ 
tised  in  America,  by  taking  shares  in  the 
enterprise  on  the  same  footing  as  private 
shareholders  ;  and  that  the  Government 
should  subscribe  to  it  to  the  extent  of  13 
millions  of  francs  (J&500«OOQ  Eogliab}.-* 
1  [Load.  Mech.  Mag,]        ^j  .•  '  '    -> 
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We  have  too  long  [delayed  the  following 

Report.     It  shows  the  feasibility  of  a  work 

which,  when  completed,  as  we  are  confident 

it  will  be  at  an  early  day,  will  form  another 

important  Unk  in  the  Grand  Atlantic  Rail- 

road.    ^..«    - 

To   the   President   and    Directors   of  the 
Georgia  liailrsad  Company  : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  completed  the  sur- 
vey  of  the  routes  for  the  contemplated 
Union  Railroad,  extending  from.  Augusta  to 
Athens,  Madison  and  Eatouton,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  accom- 
panying maps  and  proliles,  the  following 
KEPoar  on  the  result  of  my  examiuatiouH. 

The  country,  on  the  generally  travelled 
route  between  Augusta  and  Athens,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  95  miles,  possesses  a  very 
irregular  profile  ;  mounting  the  high  land, 
from  the  great  valley  of  the  bavanuah,  in 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sub- 
sequently crossing,  at  frequent  intervals, 
the  deep  beds  of  various  streams,  tributary 
to  that  river.  A  railroad  in  this  direction 
would  only  be  practicable  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  with  the  intervention  of  nu- 
merous inclined  planes,  requiring  stationary 
power. 

This  route,  together  with  the  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  Savannah  and  Broad  river,  is  pre- 
cluded from  consideration  by  the  necessity 
of  providing,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  for 
an  advantageous  extension  of  the  two  im- 
portant hues,  to  Madison  and  Eatonton. 
An  important  object,  therefore,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  route,  was  to  pass  as  far  west 
as  possible,  having  in  view  a  minimum  ag- 
gregate distance  of  the  main  line  and 
branches. 

In  the  route  selected  by  me,  in  the  sur- 
vey,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
map,  this  desideratum  is  nearly  attained, 
with  every  .'sticritice,  in  the  location,  to 
favorableness  of  prolile. 

The  lino  to  Athens,  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  the  Savannah,  is  maintained  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Oconee  river, 
uninterruptedly,  on  a  ridge  for  the  whole 
distance.  Leaving  Augusta,  it  is  necessary 
to  pjiss  down  the  valley  of  the  Savannah  to 
Butler's  creek,  in  order  to  get  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  high  land,  by  following  up  the 
valley  of  the  creek. 

The  line,  after  thus  attaining  an  elevation 
of  400  feet  in  18  miles,  maintains  the  ridge 
on  which  the  new  Milledgeville  road  is  lo- 
Gated,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sweetwater, 
a  distance  of  30  miles.  Crossing  that 
stream  several  miles  north  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  road,  where  the  valley  is  of  diminished 
extent,  the  line  preserves'  tlie  ridge,  along 
the  Sand  Hill  road,  leading  to  Crawlbrds- 
ville,  between  the  waters  of  various  streams, 
flowing  on  the  right  and  left  into  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  Mr.  Wright's  ;  a  distance  of  50 
miles  from  Augusta,  and  3  mile^  north  of 
Warrenton.  To  Warrenton  a  branch  line 
could  be  conptructcd  either  lor  horse  or  lo- 
comotive power. 

From  this  point  to  C^a^vfordsvi!le,  a  dis- 
tance  of  16  miles,  the  ridge  is  maintained, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Ogechee  on 
the  south,  and  of  Little  river  on  the 
north. 

Passing  directly  through  the  village  of 
Crawfordsville,  the  profile  is  highlv  fiivora- 
ble  to  Carlton's,  78  miles  from  Augusta, 
and  7  miks  to  the  right  of  Greensboro. 

Here  the  main  track,  or  Union  roiul, 
terminates,  and  ihp  branch  lines  from 
Athens,  Madison  and  Eatonton  intersect. 

From  this  point  t«  Athens,  is  n  distance 
of  36  raifes.    The  line  to  Shoal  creek  fol- 


lows the  ridge,  between  waters  of  the 
Oconee  on  the  one  hand,  and  Little  and 
Broad  rivers  on  the  other,  passing  by 
Beman's  store,  Pence's,  Mrs.  Dick's,  Major 
Bell's,  and  Mr.  Brilton's,  following  round 
the  head  of  Big  creek,  by  Col.  Thomas', 
and  the  Hon.  ^Villiam  H.  Crawford's.  At 
the  residence  o(  Col.  Thomas  the  distance 
to  Lexington  is  between  3  and  4  miles,  to 
which  place  a  brunch  could  be  advan- 
tageously constructed.  Thus,  although  the 
necessity  of  passing  round  the  head  of  Big 
creek  adds  a  few  miles  to  the  length  of  the 
main  line,  we  gain,  by  the  consequent  ap- 
proximation  to  Lfjngton,  a  shortened  line 
and  more  favorable  profile  in  connexion 
with  that  village. 

Leaving  Judg^  Crawford's,  the  line  as^ 
sumes  a  souther'y  direction  to  Gen.  Pope'.** 
— thence  passing  westwardiy  and  cro.ssing 
Shoal  creek,  (an  inconsiderable  depression,) 
ui  Col.  Jackson's.  The  route  thence  will 
be  down  one  of  tiie  head  branches  of  Trail 
creek,  along  the  valley  of  tbat  stream,  to 
the  Oconee  river,  opposite  Athens. 

The  river  may  be  crossed  at  any  point 
which  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon  ;  but 
as  the  distance  from  the  Oconee  to  Athens 
is  less  tlian  half  a  mile,  the  ascent,  which 
is  175  feet,  must  'jc  overcome  by  means  of 
an  inclined  plane  and  stationary  power, 
unless  some  bx-anch  or  creek  be  taken, 
which,  b}'  a  circulous  route,  might  aflbrd  a 
sharp  ascent  for  ocomotive  use.  This  is 
a  point  which,  involving  important  con- 
siderations, othei  than  those  of  economy 
in  the  location,  miy  be  best  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  hereafter. 

The  entire  length  of  the  line. from  Au- 
gusta to  Athens,  by  the  route  \ic  have  de- 
scribed, is  114  njibs. 

Befme  the  survey  was  completed  and 
the  minutes  coUat'd,  we  had  estimated  the 
distance  at  IJomles,  not  then  being  aware, 
from  the  partial  and  imperfect  information 
obtained,  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
location  through  the  valley  of  Butler's 
creek  and  round  the  head  of  Big  creek, 
which  has  added  several  miles  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  course  of  the  line,  in  following  the 
serpentine  and  devious  direction  of  the 
ridge,  is  .stiflicienfly  regular  to  admit  of 
easy  curvatures  of  not  less  than  3000  feet 
radius. 

The  profile  is  generally  favorable  ;  there 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  rise  out  of 
Butler's  creek,  the  rate  of  which  is  1  in  117, 
and  the  inclined  plane  at  tiie  Oconee,  no 
other  ascents  necessary  exceeding  1  in  150, 
or  36  feet  in  a  mile. 

For  particular  information  regarding  the 
surface  of  the  country,  I  refer  you  to  the 
large  profile  of  the  line,  made  oi't  ou  a 
scale  of  300  feet  to  the  iiicli,  horizuntally, 
and  30  feet  to  the  inch  vertically. 

By  inspectiuu,  it  will  be  perceived  that  at 
18  miles  from  Augusta  the  height  is  4tK)  ft., 
reckoning  from  high  water  mark  in  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  which  is  the  base  or  zero  of 
the  profiles  and  vertical  measurements. 

At  Crawfordsville,  66  miles  from  Augus- 
ta, the  height  is  477  55-100  feet.  At  Carl- 
ton's,  where  the  branch  lines  unite,  the  ele- 
vation is  450  45-100  feet.  At  Col.  Thomas', 
669  64-100  feet.  At  Judge  Crawford's,  613 
69-100  feet.  At  Shoal  creek,  608  58-100  feet. 
In  the  bed  of  the  Oconee  river,  551  3-100 
feet.  On  the  floor  of  the  College  Chapel  in 
Athens,  628  i»9-100.  The  maximum  height 
is  about  2  miles  east  .of  Shoal  creek,  where 
the  level  is  673  96-100  feet. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  road,  as 
regards  cost  of  graduation,  will  be  that  ejn- 
bracing  the  piny  woods  region,  although 
there  has  generally  prevuileiT  an  opiniou  to 


the  contrary.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
depths  of  the  depressions,  and  more  irre- 
gular  and  broken  character  of  the  ridge. 
The  tabular  statement,  accojupanying  the 
estimaie,  will  show  at  one  glance  the  cost 
of  graduating  the  different  sections,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  curves,  rates  of  incliiia. 
tion,  &c. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  branch  line, 
to  Madison  and  Eatonton,  leaires  the  main 
line  at  Cailton's,  78  miles  from  Augusta, 
and  pursuing  a  ridge  route,  not  far  from  the 
line  of  the  stage  road  from  Washington, 
passes  directly  through  Greensboro.— 
Thence  the  line  pursues  the  valley  of  the 
Beaver  dura  and  Richland  creeks,  ascend, 
ing  out  of  the  latter  at  Mr.  Griffith's,  where 
the  ridge  is  very  low,  passing  by  another 
small  valley  into  the  Oconee  river  swamp, 
and  crossing  the  river  near  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  creek. 

'I'he  line  then  passes  tin  the  vallejr  of  Su-    ^ 
gar  creek  and  Clark's  fork,  ascending  out  of  ^t 
the   latter   at  Tompkins'.      Here   the    line 
tbrks,  one  end  going  to  Madison  and  the 
other  to  Eatonton,  the  distance  to  the  former 
place  being  13,  and  the  latter  8  miles. 

The  distance  from  Tompkins'  to  Carl- 
ton's is  25  miles.  Thus  the  whole  length  of 
the  western  branch  lines  is  46  miles,  which 
added  to  114  miles,  the  distance  to  Athens, 
gives  160  miles  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
contemplated  Union  railroad. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  altiiough  the  distance 
to  Augusta  by  this  route  is  greater  from  ei- 
ther one  of  the  terminating  points,  Madison, 
Eatonton,  or  Athens,  than  by  tlir  stage 
roads,  yet  that  the  aggregate  dislairce  of  the 
entire  road  is  the  least  practicabh  possible. 
At  the  same?  time,  the  increases'  distance  of 
each  place  from  Augusta  is  al-out  the  same. 

Thus  from  Athens  to  Augusta,  by  the 
waggon  route  genera'<'y  travelled,  is  93 
miles  ;  by  the  line  of  .loutemplated  railroad, 
114  miles  ; — Jiflerence,  21  miles.  From  Ea. 
tonton  to  Augusta,  by  the  generally  trav. 
elled  roads,  90  miles  ;  by  contemplated  rail- 
road, 110  5-6  miles  ; — diflTerence,  20  5-6. 
From  Madison  to  Augusta,  by  the  nearest 
travelled  roads,  92  miles ;  by  contemplated 
railroad,  115  4-5  miles  ; — difference,  23  4-5. 

As  the  valuable  rights  of  the  charter  sc 
cure  to  the  company,  for  a  term  of  36  years, 
the  exclusive  urivilege  of  railroad  between 
Augusta  and  tliese  points,  no  apprehension 
from  a  rival  road  on  any  of  the  routt^s 
be  entertained,  even  were  a  reduction  in  th? 
distance  practicable  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  charges  for  transportation  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  passed  over,  there 
can  scarcely  exist  a  question  as  regards  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  plan  of  location. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  Union  road, 
tlie  less  the  anjount  of  original  ctipitul ;  the 
greater  the  distance  from  each  terminating 
point  to  Augusta,  the  larger  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  aggregate  distance 
is  lessened,  so  will  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  road,  and  maintaining  the  transport- 
ation, be  diminished. 

Contrary  to  niy  expectations,  formed  from 
the  appearance  of  the  face  of  tlie  country, 
the  valley  of  the  Oconee  may  he  crossed, 
and  the  branch  lines  to  Eatonton  and  Madi- 
son constructed,  without  the  necessity  of 
applying  stationary  power  in  a  single  in- 
stance.  This  result,  so  highly  and  unex- 
pectedly satisfactory,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  some  heavy  and  expensive  excava- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  however  ought 
to  weigh  I  but  little  against  the  important 
object  in  view. 

"There  will  be  three  planes  necessary, 
having  an  inclination  of  between  1  in  100. 
and  1  in  120 ;  one  in  leaving  Greensboro, 
and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Beaver 
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Dam ;  one  in  descending  into  the  valley  of 
the  Oconee,  and  the  other  in  rising  out  of 
Clark's  fork  at  Tompkins'.  The  depth  of 
excavation  at  each  of  these  planes  will  he 
from  35  to  50  feet.  This  depth  of  cutting, 
however,  will  be  necessary  but  for  a  short 
distance,  and  will  afford  earth  for  the  high 
embankment  below. 

•We  refer  to  the  estimates  and  statements 
fOi  particulars.  We  shall  thus  have  on  tlie 
whole  Union  railroad  four  planes,  including 
that  at  the  head  of  Butler's  creek,  having 
an  inclination  of  less  than  1  ia  120.  In  all 
these  cases  a  graduation  for  stationary  pow- 
er could  be  adopted  at  less  expense,  but  yet 
the  advantage  of  preserving  uninterrupt- 
edly a  continuous  line  of  motive  power,  with 
the  great  saving  i"  time,  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  and  expense  of  maintenance 
and  attendance,  makes  the  original  outlay 
of  capital,  in  the  substitution  of  grades  for 
locomotive  power,  altogether  judiciously 
and  truly  economical. 

A  locomotive  of  ordinary  construction 
could  not  ascend  a  plane  of  1  in  120  with 
more  than  half  the  load  which  she  is  capable 
of  conveying  on  a  road  of  short  and  moderate 
inclinations,  especially  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  length  of  the  ascent  would  pre- 
vent any  material  aid  from  previous  accele- 
ration of  velocity. 

The  rapid  improvements  which  have  been, 
and  are  daily  being  introduced  into  this  de- 
partment of  steam  machinery,  and  which 
promise  still  greater  results  than  have  yet 
been  attained,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  a  decision  is  to  be 
made  between  stationary  and  locomotive 
power.  When  Wood,  in  1825,  declared  a 
rate  of  speed  equal  to  12  miles  in  the  hour, 
as  entirely  visionary,  and  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  little  expected  that  in  a  few  years 
allerwards  a  velocity  of  20  miles  in  the  hour 
would  be  established  as  perfectly  practica- 
ble. 

The  calculations  of  the  theorist,  that  the 
resistance  presented  to  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  on  a  level  railway  being  equal  to 
the  friction,  or  about  1-240  of  the  weight, 
the  maximum  useful  effect  of  the  engine 
would  vary  just  in  proportion  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  from  the  horizontal  against 
the  motion,  though  correct  in  principle,  is 
erroneous  ia  practice*  inasmuch  as  where 
such  planes  are  of  short  extent,  and  preced- 
ed either  by  a  level  o^  descent,  tliey  may  of- 
fer a  resistance  of  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  friction,  without  materially  im- 
pairing the  rate  of  motion  preserved  in  the 
powerful  momentum  of  the  train. 

A  partial  observation  of  this  fact  has  led 
-te_ilie  adoption  of  the  fallacious  theory  of 
the  undulatifig  railway,  which  advise-s  a  sys- 
tematic  U^nd  expensive  pre-arrapgement  of 
balancing  planes,  regularly  succeeding  in 
altexnate  ascents  and  descentSj-ia  prefer- 
ence even  to  horizontal  graduatj.Qus,  and 
with  the  absurd  purpose  of  tli  ereby  estab- 
'  lisliing  and  maintaining  an  additional  useful 
effect  in  the  motive  power.' 

An  undulating    gradiuUioQ   sl^oiUd    be 
.adopted  with  a  view  to  ecomomy,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  ex^ctatio;!  of  gtyning 
any  advantage  in  power. 

On  the  Liverpool  and  -Majacbe^rTHHway, 
at  Sutton  and  Rain  Hill,  i&e,i;e  afe  two 
planes  having  a  rise  of  l' in  .8^.  <T4ie  eu- 
gme,  on  arriving  at  the  foo^  ofj^i^  ^H^ese, 
receives  the  aid  of  an  assj^femt  Iqconintive 
stationed  at  that  point  for  the  nurpose.  I'he 
delay  attending  this  atrant-uifeut  Is  of  little 
consequence  ;  the  «pense  is  «a  object  of 
more  importance.  Tlus  plan  might  be 
adopted  advantageously  at  Butler's  creek,  in 
,  assisting  the  passage  of  the  freight  engines 
With  their  heayy  trains  up  the  ascent.    ^     i 


The  passenger  engines  can  be  made  to 
surmount  any  of  the  ascents  unaided  and 
without  difficulty. 

An  extra  engine,  stationed  between 
Augusta  and  Pepper  Hill,  could  no  doubt 
be  profitably  employed,  when  noi  acting  i:i 
its  capacity  of  assistant,  in  the  conveyance 
of  pleasure  parties  to  and  from  the  cify. 

It  is  not  improbable  tlmt  the  hoalihful- 
ness  of  the  valley  of  Biillcr's  creek,  the 
broken  and  refreshing  asjiect  of  the  scene- 
ry, as  well  as  the  favorite  nature  of  the 
conveyance,  will  create  a  iively  intercourse 
between  Augusta  and  that  section,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  mondis. 

It  is  likely  that  one  assistant  engine 
would  answer  in  the  valley  of  the  OcoJiee 
for  the  three  planes  between  Greensboro 
and  Tompkins',  should  it  he  found  good 
economy  to  employ  onj".  However,  as  as- 
sistance seldom  would  be  needed,  suppos- 
ing  the  engines  to  be  of  the  most  powerful 
construction,  unless  the  train  was  uncom- 
monly large,  in  cases  where  the  Io:id  was 
too  great,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  on  a  sideling,  until 
the  ascent  and  return  of  the  locomotive. 

Powerful  freight  engines,  restricted  to  a 
low  velocity  of  8  or  10  niihs  in  the  hour, 
despatched  at  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
vals, are  seldom  loaded  to  the  extent  of 
their  power;  as  the  iniount  of  freight 
which  they  are  capabh  of  carrying  can 
seldom  be  collected  in  the  short  intervals 
of  their  departure.  The  Ham!)urg,  a  freight 
engine  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  can 
carry  600  bales  of  cottan  7  miles  an  hour, 
equal  to  about  95  ton*  Yet  her  portion 
of  freight  in  the  regular  course  of  business 
will  seldom  exceed  3  or  400  bales. 

The  power  of  the  engine  exerted  ,r.t  its 
maximum  on  the  ascenis,  will  often  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  overcome  them  with 
an  ordinary  load.  In  casts,  however,  where 
the  load  in  a  maxinuHn,  oitiier  the  train  can 
be  divided  at  the  ascent,  or  rii  assistant 
locomotive  used,  as  we  have  proposed. 

I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  future 
examinations,  conducted  in  the  most  tho- 
rough and  delibenite  manner,  may  enable 
us  to  reduce  some  of  the  steep  planes  of 
inclination  west  of  Gre»-nsboro,  at  least 
to  a  grade  of  the  same  rise,  with  a  les-? 
amount  of  deep  cutting  and  heavy  em- 
bankment. Wherever  such  rtductioas  iu:t\ 
be  reasonably  expected,  I  have  j)laced  re- 
marks to  that  effect  over  tlie  line  of  gra- 
duation  on  the  profile. 

The  town  of  Greensboro  is  511  62-100 
feet  above  high  water  at  Augu:sra.  B.*d  of 
the  Oconee,  262  62-100  feet.  Ridge  at 
Tompkins',  497  3-100  feet.  Madison  5<J1 
88-100  feet,  and  Eatonton  46,3  64-100  feet. 

Havuig  traced  the  outlins  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  profile  of  the  country,  we  have  next 
to  consider  the  genenil  jilun  of  construction 
which  a  wise  economy  would  recommend. 
In  grading  the  surface,  th?  more  substan- 
tial  form  of  excavation  aid  embankment, 
instead  of  piling,  as  adoptei  on  the  Charles- 
ton road,  will  be  unquestionably  advisable, 
although  in  some  sections,  where  the  val- 
leys arc  deep  and  timber  abundant,  the  truss 
or  bridgework,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  3,  ad- 
tnitting  of  great  substantiability  and  saving 
in  expense,  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted.  Throughout  the  whole  line  (with 
few  exceptions)  the  foundiition  is  of  the 
best  cliaracter — dry,  elevated,  and  solid, 
with  none  of  the  low  and  loose  sands, 
treacherous  bogs,  and  extensive  swamps  of 
Carolina — -peculiarities  which,  in  addition 
to  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  pine  tim- 
ber,  made  the  plan  of  construction  there 
selected  in  every  respect  e-xpedient  and  ju- 
dicious.    la  the  pine  timbered  section  of 


country  through  which  the  route  passes, 
the  sand   seldom  extends  to  more  than  U 
I  inches  or  a  foot  in  depth,  resting  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  a  compact  clayey  material. 

In  the  excavations,  which  will  embrace 
n«;arly  one  half  of  the  whole  line  of  surface, 
I  would  recouunend  in  the  construction, 
where  the  found;riion  is  of  undoubted  soli- 
dity, the  juloption  of  plan  No.  1,  which  con- 
sists in  the  simjily  putting  down  of  trans. 
vers(r  s!ee|)ers  of  pine,  locust,  post  oak,  or 
chesnut,  10  X  10  and  9  feet  long  at  every 
5  feet  in  distai::-e,  into  which  the  rails  G  X  9 
should  be  secured  in  gains  4^  inches  deep. 
The  earth  excavated,  in  forming  the  sicio 
dniius  and  trimming  the  slopes,  to  be 
thrown  ia  betw«'<;n  tiie  «i<fpers,  until  they 
are  entirely  covered,  and  the  surface  raised 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  ^ui 
rail.  ' 

On  tlir-  embankments,  scantling  of  a  du- 
rable material,  4  X  10,  in  lengths  of  not 
less  than  2(»  feet,  should  bo  laid  in  a  line  un- 
der the  rails,  as  a  supi)ort  for  tint  ends  of 
the  caps,  which  v.dl  greatly  tend  to  prevent 
any  derangement  of  the  su]H»rslruclure  from 
slight  settlings,  or  unequal  teinieity  in  the 
soil  of  the  eiiibankmenf,  (see  plan  !*io.  2.) 

I  am  greatly  in  fnvor  of  a  large  size  of 
caps  and  rails,  in  preference  to  tlu-  s'lrtUdf. 
mensious  usu;diy  adopted.  The  additional 
quantity  of  timber  necess.try  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  greater  weight  and  solidity 
of  the  pieces,  rendering  the  road  far  less 
liable  to  derangement  and  injury,  from  im- 
j)erftciions  in  the  materials  or  workman- 
ship. The  distance  apart  of  the  transverse 
pieces  is  Ifj^s  than  that  of  the  South  Caro. 
liua  rai!ro:id,  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
northern  roads.  In  the  former  it  is  6i  feet, 
the  size  of  the  rail  being-  6  X  10,  in  the  lat- 
ter generally  3A  feet  with  a  rail  G  X  6,  and 
as  we  recomiueiid  5  tiet,  wiiii  a  rail  6  X  9.' 
With  the  large  size  of  caps  in  the  plan  pro- 
posed, we  shall  have  an  equal  degree  of 
stiffness,  and  a  much  greater  weijrht  of  tim- 
ber. It  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  where 
the  rail  throughout  its  v/hole  length  rests  on 
earth,  as  is  penrrally  the  case  on  an  Wn- 
banked  road,  the  principal  purpose^of  the 
sleeper  is  not  so  much  to  afford  a  support 
in  the  foundation,  as  to  confme  the  rails, 
and  preserve  the  position  of  the  track. 

TliR  comparative  auiount  of  timber  in  the 
dilTereut  plans  would  be  as  follows  : 
On  Ui'j  nortlirrn  roads,  for  oae  iniln,  " 

150S  sleeixTs,  7  X  1),  81  ft^t  loni.  placed  3  J 

f.-et  apart,  on  a  fuundation  «>f  bfuken  slonc. 67,291 
10560  feet  in  length  of  railiag,  6x6 SIGHO 

y8,974ft. 
On  the  South  Carolina  road,  the  dimen- 
sions of  timber  used,  and  quantity  per  mile, 
were  as  follows  ; 

812  caps,  'J  feet  long,  6  x  3,  pUiced  on  piles 

6i  fert  apart 32,886 

RaiUng,  6  X  10 52,800 


85,G86fl. 
As  we  propose, 

1056  sleepers,  10  x  10,  9  feet  long,  5  fcet  apart, 

resiing  on  a  solid  surface  ot"gravel  or  clay  .79,200 
Railing,  6  X  y 47,520 


126.720  ft. 

On  the  embankments,  where  longitudinal 
string  pieces  will  be  necessary,  the  amount 
used  on  the  northern  roads  is  generally  the 
same  with  that  we  recommend. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  road,  by  the  plan  proposed  : 

1056  sleepers,   10  X  10,  heart   pin-?   or  li^t> 
wood,  post  oak  or  ciiesuut,  hewed,  at  50 

cents,. $528  00 

Laying  th»  same, 250  OO 

Railing  47,520  feet,  at  $10  per  thou!<and, 475  2U 

Layang  tlie  same,  and  preparuig  the  Kurt'aco 

for  the  iron, ,    375  00 

Spiking  dvvm  the  iron,. 30  00 


■*:r.'. 
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Preparing  side  drains,  and  filling  in  between 

f[  the  sleepers  and  rails, 150  00 

♦*1808  20 
On  embankments  the  additional  cost  will 
be  as  follows  :  , 

45,164  feet  of  lightwood  foundation'  pieces 
at  »10 !?.151  60 

Laying  the  same,  and  securing  down  the  caps 
with  trenails, 250  00 


Estimate  as  before,. 


701  60 
1808  20 


Amount, $^>o09  80 

The  route  for  the  first  50  miles  fFoni 
Augusta  is  more  or  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  pine  timber,  suitable  for  caps 
and  railing.  In  the  balance  of  the  line, 
although  the  country  in  many  sections  is 
extensively  cleared,  we  do  not  apprehend 
difficulty  from  the  want  of  timber. 

The  post  oak  and  chesnut,  which  enter 
largely  into  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  of  well  known  durability,  and 
will  make  the  best  of  caps  and  sleepers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  descrip- 
lion  of  timber,  carefully  selected,  may  be 
iirade  available  for  railing. 

The  many  mills  situated  on  each  side  of  the  ridge, 
t   upon  slceiuiis  contiguous  to  the  line,  may  be  pn>- 
V  fiubly  employed  for   the  road,  and  will  im  doubt 
prove  adeciuate  to  the  supplying  of  tlie  sawed  ma- 
terial. 

The  road  itself,  in  the  course  of  its  construction, 
will,  of  course,  in  many  instances,  ofier  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  means  in  the  tmnsporiation  of 
timber  from  well  provided  to  badly  supplied  sec- 
t.ona, 

"I'liere  is  one  point  which  claims  our  particular 
attention  :  the  use  of  stone  aS  a  material  in  the  con- 
Btruction. 

Stone  is  used  at  tlie  north  in  several  modes  of 
construction : — 

1st.  In  blocks,  generally  about  one  foot  square 
and  two  feet  long,  set  into  the  ground,  three  feet 
apart,  longitudinally,  in  parallel  rows,  the  width  of 
the  track.  These  blocks,  in  .«ome  cases,  as  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroads,  &c.,  afford  immediate  support  to  the  iron 
edge  rails ;  m  other  cases  to  string  pieces  of  yellow 
or  pitch  pine,  6  X  6,  on  which  the  iron  plates  are 
fastened.  In  both  cases,  tlic  space  between  tlic 
rails,  or  string  pieces,  is  filled  up  with  earth  or 
broken  stone,  which  is  almost  netcssary  to  tiie  sta- 
bility of  the  track.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
string  piece,  being  in  contact  with  the  earth,  is  as 
liable  to  decay  as  if  u  rested  ujxjn  a  wooden  sleeper, 
and  the  only  advantage  gained,  in  point  of  dura- 
tJihty,  IS  the  absence  of  so  much  of  the  perishable 
material  as  is  embraced  in  the  sleeper. 

A  second  plan  of  using  stone,  is  in  long  blocks, 
placed  longitudinally,  in  continuous  parallel  lines! 
m  a  prepared  foundation ;  giving  immediate  sup- 
port to  the  iron  plates,  and  dispensing  entirely  with 
wood  in  the  formation.  This  plan  of  road  is  seri- 
ously objecuouable  in  practice,  owing  to  the  want 
O  elasticity  in  the  materials,  and  the  necessity  of 

.   ff^ll^r       "■""?  P^^^'^''  "^=^»'  ^'e  ^«^ge  of  the  stone, 
''"ich  frequently  splits  off  beneath. 

«»fh,!;  k  P!^"!^  ""  improvement  on  the  above, 
which  obviates  ifs  difHcultics-the  placing  of  a  lo- 

'     ^l/r^""  S^'^^P'"^  J^'h.  2  1-2  inches  thick,''over  the 

tTZli^^  ^'"f  °^'^«"«  '■^'.  anil  on  this  lath  se- 
cunng  the  u-on  plates. 

tliAf^'!!!^^.^''*"'  ''^^ij^opted  on  the  Quincy  road,  is 
which  rtC^nl?^*'*^!'"''"^"^'-^'  «'°»«  sleepers,  on 
Ti^' t  fetr"''"  '"•^'  ^"PP^-^'^S  the  ironVtes, 

Op^ri"  °^i'**^  P''"""'  ^""''^  ^  adopted  on  the 
Ueorgia  road,  at  a  great  saving  in  expense ;  owing 

10  Oie  mildness  of  the  climate  rendering  unnece^ 

»ary  the  great  expenditures  mcurred  at  the  north. 

^preparing  a  foundaUon  to  resist  the  effects  of 

me*nsbi^*o'/t''?'"'l  ""^  north,  using  the  «ame  di- 
brXnTtonl^rf  "^?V'"  P'epanng  a  foundation  of 
«,.fK.»,  '^'^^?^el  for  the  sleepers  to  rest  udoi. 

with  the  cross  culveru  and  drains  necessary  lo  c^y 

Ihif  rn^'.    *^  generally  to  1500  or  2000  per  mile.    In 

the  work  T''*'^"  frosts  will  not  injuriously  affect 

w  work,  this  expense  is  rendered  entirely  unneccn- 


The  main  advantage  of  stone,  is  less  in  aflbrding 
stability  of  foundation,  than  a  permanency  of  struc- 
ture. 

In  tlie  plans  we  have  considered,  where  wooden 
string  pieces  are  used,  this  object  is  not  fully  at- 
tained ;  because,  the  perishable  material  being  in 
contact  wiili  the  earth,  increases  the  tendency  to 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  superstructure 
be  elevated  above  tlie  surface,  an  adequate  support 
is  left,  to  preserve  the  stability  and  parallelism  of 
tlie  tracks. 

To  avoid  this  tvil,  wood  is  again  resorted  to — 
transverse  tie  piec«  being  placed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals between  tlie  rails.  Thus  we  incur  an  amount 
of  perishable  material  almost  equal  to  tliat  in  the 
ordinary  wood  coastruction,  with  the  additional 
expense  of  the  store  supports. 

It  is  known,  that  timber,  elevated  above  and 
near  to  the  surface,  will  not  last  longer  than  tiiat 
entirely  covered  in  ll'.e  earth. 

Taking  all  these  views  into  consideration,  we 
think  it  will  seldom  be  found,  in  this  climate,  good 
economy  to  adopt  the  stone  blocks  in  road  making. 
Where  rock  is  abundant,  howevei,  and  can  be 
quarried  advantageously,  and  timber  is  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  a  plan  a <  shown  in  No.  4,  may  be 
adopted  on  solid  sur'aces.  In  this  plan  the  stone 
should  be  got  out  ir  as  long  masses  as  ]x)ssible — 
never  Ic^s  than  one  f»ot  in  depth,  by  12  or  15  inch- 
es in  breadth.  These  stones  should  be  roughly 
dressed  on  the  upper  surface,  and  laid,  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  string  pieces,  in  continuous  parallel 
lines  interrupted  at  every  20  feet  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tiansverse  sleepers  of  wood,  12  ^  12. — 
The  string  pieces,  5  jf^  5,  should  be  laid  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stone  surface,  and  secured  at  cvciy  3  feet 
by  iron  spikes,  6  inches  by  l-2incli,driven,  through 
the  string  piece,  into  i  seasoned  oak  plug,  previous- 
ly introduced  into  a  lole  drilled  in  the  stone.  The 
ends  of  the  string  pices  should  meet  on  the  wood- 
en sleepar.  In  order  lo  give  the  spike  a  better  hold 
in  the  plug,  a  cavity  should  be  made  to  receive  it 
of  2  1-2  inches  deepih  the  top  of  the  scantling,  by 
means  of  a  3-4  in.  augir.  To  prevent  the  settling 
of  water  in  these  cavtics,  they  should  be  plugged 
with  wood,  after  th(  driving  of  the  spike,  and 
covered  with  pitch  *r  turpentine.  The  whole 
work  should  be  filled  up  to  the  base  of  the  sciint- 
ling. 

fn  this  plan,  the  size  of  the  string  piece,  5^5, 
will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  unifomiity  in  the  top 
bearing,  in  case  of  inequalities  in  the  supporting 
surface,  whether  from  defective  dressing  of  the 
stone,  partiil  settUng,  or  other^vise.  The  expense 
of  this  plan  nay  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz.  : 
9000  cubic  fe«t  of  stone  sills  or  slabs  12  X 12 

at  15  cents 81350  00 

264  cnjss  sletpers  of  wood  at  every  20  fecit 

12x12 at  Solents  per  piece 132  00 

Pitch  pine,  clitstnut,  or  white  oak  string 

pieces  5x5.  21,375  feet  at  «10 213  75 

1483  lbs.  spikes, 6  inches  Xi  inch  at  7  cU. .   .   103^81 
Workmanship  including  putting  on  the  iron 

plates,  filling  in,  &c 1225  00 


Amount  for  1  mile  exclusive  of  the  iron 
plates $3024  56 

Cost  when  wood  alose  is  used  by  plan  No.  1 
in  excavations 1808  20 


Difference »1216  36 

This  shows  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  wood 
construction,  even  with  this,  which  we  consider  as 
cheap  a  plan  of  using  stone  as  cjin  be  safely  adopt- 
ed. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  setting  in  stone  blocks, 
at  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  supporting  tlie  wood- 
en rails  or  string  pieces  thereon,  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  it  is  very  liable  to  derangement,  and 
will  not  answer  well  unless  great  expense  is  taken 
in  preparing  the  foundation,  and  wooden  cross  or 
tie  pieces  used.* 

♦  A  young  gentleman,  assistant  civil  engineer,  thus 
writes  me,  regarding  the  stone  consu-uaion  of  a  road  gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  beel  in  this  country.  ■'  The 
stone  blocks  on  this  road  are  13  inches  by  12  i  14,  and 
cost  from  25  to  40  cents  each.  They  are  placed  3  feet  apart 
trom  centre  to  centre  in  the  line  of  road,  the  rails  6x6,  sup. 
ported  by  cast  iron  knees.  If  you  weie  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  this  mode  of  construction,  I  think  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  dispense  with  it.  A  railway  laid  upon 
stone  blocks,  besides  costing  nearly  double  that  of  a  wooden 
road,  is  much  more  liable  to  derangement,  more  difficult  of 
adjustment,  and  costs  much  more  to  keep  it  in  repair.  I 
■Pe**!' this  from  experience,  and  the  facts  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. The  Directors  are  at  this  time  having  cross  ti»»  or 
transverse  sills  inserted  at  every  6  feet  where  the  stone 
blocks  are  used,  and  they  talked  seriously  last  winter  of 

taking  them  upenurely,  «ad  Mvingwoodea  sills  lAid  in 
loeir  stead.'* 


I  am  convinced,  from  all  I  have  observed,  and  all 
I  can  learn  on  the  subject,  that  you  will  not  find  it 
advantageous  to  make  use  of  stone  extensively  in 
your  road,  unless  as  a  foundation  for  truss  or 
bridge  work. 

I  am  confident,  that  a  great  expense  in  embank- 
ment may  be  saved,  by  adopting  this  trust  or 
bridge  work,  «s  shown  in  plan  No.  3,  for  the  cen- 
tral  or  lowest  parts  of  deep  depressions.  Support- 
ed on  a  solid  foundation  of  masonry,  the  timber 
will  be  presened  from  decay,  for  a  long  period. — 
At  the  same  tine,  ample  space  is  provided  for  the 
passage  of  waer  through  ihe  valley,  and  sufficient 
altitude  frequtntly  attained  to  allow,  where  occa- 
sion requires,  ihe  conducting  of  a  farm  road  be- 
neath the  work. 

The  next  inrportant  point  to  be  considered,  is  the 
size  and  shapt  of  iron  plates  best  adapted  to  our 
purposes. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  use  of  bars, 
having  the  dimensions  shown  in  the  accompjmying 
drawings. 

This  iron  is  2  1-2  inches  wide,  by  6-8  inch  thick, 
with  a  flang,  or  rectangular  projection,  1-2  inch  by 
3-8  inch,  the  bars  tongued  at  the  extremities.  The 
spikes  5  inches  long  by  1-2  in.,  sunk  at  every  18 
inches  in  length  a  full  1-16  in.  below  the  face  of  the 
iron.  Iron  plates  of  this  description  will  weigh 
about  29  tons,  costing  S1450  per  mile — adding  the 
spikes,  2500  wt.  at  7  cts. — $1625  total,  for  the  iron 
and  spikes  in  a  mile. 

A  small  quantity  of  flanged  iron  was  ordered 
from  Liverpool,  for  the  cur>es  of  the  South  Cart. - 
Una  said  road.  The  iron  was  placed  on  a  portion  of 
the  work,  and  answers  an  admirable  purpose]  lis 
great  advantage  is,  in  preventing  lateral  friction, 
between  the  flange  of  the  wheel  and  the  wooden 
String  piece,  and  also  in  greatly  stififening  the  plate ; 
thereby  preserving  a  uniformity  of  surface  not 
subject  to  derangement  from  slight  imperfecu'ons  in 
the  material  below.  Also,  when  iron  is  used  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  1-2  in.  or  5-8  in  thickness,  the  great 
Weight  of  the  cars,  rolling  over  them  at  high  veloc- 
ties,  tends  to  depress  them  in  the  centre,  and  rai.'e 
the  ends,  working  the  spikes  loose,  and  making  a 
rigid  and  expensive  system  of  police,  and  freqi:eiit 
repairs,  necessary. 

Accidents  will  be  less  frequent,  friction  greatly 
diminished,  and  the,  expenses  lessened,  on  a  road 
having  iron  plates  such  as  we  recommend.  This 
iron  may  bo  obtained  at  Liverpool,  at  the  price  jx  r 
ton  of  tlie  ordinary  iron. 

Supposing  this  style  of  iron  to  be  adopted,  the 
expense,  with  the  wood  construction,  in  excava 

tions  would  be f>3,433  20 

On  embankments 4,134  80 

Where  stone  ia  used  in  the  foundation 4^649  66 

(To  be  contiimeJ.) 


Sec.  of  the  Iron  Plate. 
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Plan  No.  I, for  Excavations. 
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Plan  No.  2. — EmbankmerU. 
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Plan  No.  4,  on  Stone. 


Plan  No.  3,  of  Bridge  Work. 
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Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway.— 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  passengers,  of  different  classes, 
conveyed  along  this  railway  during  tho 
first  quarter  of  a  year  since  it  was  opened, 
namely,  from  the  17th  of  iDecember, 
1834,  "to  the  17th  of  March,  1835  : 

1st  class,  fare  Is.  each,  10,008  j 
2d  do.  8d.  do.  72,148  • 
3d         do.         6d.     do.       94,961     ^ 


Total  number  of  passengers,  177,117 

The  whole  of  this  immense  number  of 
passengers  has  been  conveyed  without 
the  slightest  accident  of  any  sort.  Tho 
receipts  during  the  same  period  have 
amounted  to  £5,283  16s.  8d.--7-[ London 
Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.]      ,^ 
Substitute  for  Canal  Locks. 

Sir, — A  short  time  since  I  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Taunton  Courier,  (the  date 
and  particulars  of  which  have  escaped 
njy  memory)  which  announced  the  open- 
ing of  some  branch  canal  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  of  about  four  miles  in  length  ; 
on  which  canal  machines  called,  " lift" 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Green, 
the  engineer,  have  been  introduced  in 
lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  lockage. 
Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  similar  machine 
was  invented  as  many  as  twenty  years 
ago,  and  actually  brought  into  action  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Woodhouse. 
But  whether  Green  borrowed  the  idea, 
from  Woodhouse,  or  Woodhouse  from 
Green,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I 
know  it  was  considered  at  the  time  quite 
a  new  thing.  However,  it  was  found  not 
to  answer  the  intended  purpose  being  too 
complex,  and  too  expensive  for  universal 
adoption.  I  should  be  highly  gratified  if 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
would  produce  a  drawing  and  description 
of  one  of  these  "  Ufts"  for  insertion  in 
your  journal}  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  besides  myself  who  would  be 
equally  gratified. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  state  an  6pi. 
nion,  1  should  say  this  mode  is  inferior  to 
the  old   mode    of  lockage.     Twenty    or 
thirty  tons  is  a  weight  which  ijiust  require 
machinery  of  an  immense  strength  and 
power  to  transport  from  one  level  to  ano- 
ther, often  differing  from  six  to  eight  feet ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  time 
lost  must  be  considerable — ^much  more,  I 
should  imagine,  than  by  the  present  mode 
lockage.     To  be  sure,  in  short  water  sea- 
sons,  like  the  last,  they  would   be   found 
highly  valuable,  as  at  such  seasons  loss  of 
time  is  nothing  compared  with  a  saving 
of  water.     Thr  past   has   been  a  trying 
season  for  canals,  and  the   expense  in- 
curred by  many  of  the  companies  has  ne- 
cessarily been  verp  great.     I  have  been 
told  it  has  cost  some  of  them  as  much  as 
£3 /or  every  lock  of  toater !  and  that,  too, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ! 

I  ara,  &c.         J.  L.   y 
Bulboume,  March  23,  1835^ 

Iln  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Ohio  and 
Chesepeake  canal  lo  Cumberland,  the  sales  cf 
land  in  that  coal  region  have  alr*ldy  ft^'^ncw*  1*" 
percent.— [Buffalo  Adv.  J 
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[From  thfi  Journal  of  tlic  Franklin  Institntc] 

Experimental  Illustrniions  of  the  Radiating 
and  Absorb hiir  Powers  of  Surfaces  for 
Heal,  of  the  Effects  of  Transparent 
Screens,  of  the  Conduttin^r  Power  of 
SSl'uls,  c)V.  iJy  A.  D.  l>ACnt,  Froicssor 
of  Natural  Pliilosophy  and  Cliemistry, 
•University  of  Pcnnsyivania. 

Araoni^  the  very  interesting  l)!iciioifl.eii;i 
of  Iioaf,  there  are  many    wiiich   arc   with 
difficulty  brought  unJer  ihc  eyes  of  a  clr-.ss, 
:io  as  to  ynder   theni  satisfactory   to  each 
^  one  by  the  test  of  sight.    The  therraomotcr, 

ev^eti  wlien  constructed  on  a  larcje  scale, 
aifords  but  an  inadequate  means  of  render- 
ing evident  the  temperature  of  bodies,  to 
tho<?c  who  are  distant  .from  the  lecture 
table,  and  the  illustraiions  made  by  its  use 
are,  at  best,  rather  tame.  When  the  tem- 
peratures to  bo  indicated  admit  of  it,  lec- 
turers have,  in  preference  to  using  the  ihcr- 
;  momcter,  resorted  to  the  freczinir  of  water, 

to  tlie  nieltinsr  of  wax,  to  the  inflaminji  of 
,   *\    phosp.horus,  the  boiling  of  water,  &c.,  ns 
;_^;  1  more  adeqaat?  means  of  rendering  evident 
'     thfe  teuiperaturcs  in  question. 

The  instruments  about  to  be  described,  I 
have  found  very  convenient  for  class  illus- 
tration, and  always  to  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  posit  io-is  to  be  prov.d.  The 
first  instrument  is  intended  to  show  tlie 
powers  of  diiTercnt  surfaces  in  radiating 
and  absorbing  heat,  with  otiier  phenomena, 
which  will  bn  referred  to  in  the  .sequel. 

•■   ;  ...  Fiir.  1. 


To  produce  a  sensiblv  uniform  tempera- 
ture, a  prismatic  vessel,  A  B  C  D  F  G, 
tig.  1,  of  sheet  iron,  of  a  convenient  size,  is 
filled  Avitli  melted  tin,  and  covered  at  top 
by  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  A  F,  or,  in  prefer- 
ence, by  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  of  moderate 
thiciiness.  The  temperature  of  the  tin  is 
kept  up  by  an  alcojiol  lamp,  H  I  K,  with 
several  wicks,  fitting  below  the  box,  and 
between  the  legs  which  support  it;  by  this 
means,  the  top -radiates  heat  of  consldera- 
ble  intensity.  I  prefer  the  use  of  tin,  in 
the  box,  to  that  of  oil,  on  account  of  the 
greater  cleanliness  resulting  from  its  use, 
and  because  the  oil  gives  off  an  offensive 
smell  at  high  temperatures.  Bjilin:?  u-ater 
does  not  give  a  sufficiently  high  tnnpera- 
ture  to  produce  rapid  action  in  tJie  apoara- 
tus,  and  the  greater  exactness  with  which 
It  would  yield  a  constant  temjjerature  is 
not  necessary  m  such  ai^  illustration. 

A  rectangular  frame,  L  M  N  O,  made  of 
dry  wood,  to  prevent  ity  warpin'',  of  a 
small  height,  L  A,  and  of  a  len-lh  and 
breadth  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  its  place  upon 
the  cover  of  the  box,  A  G,  is  divided  by 
cross  pieces  of  wood  into  small  squares  or 
rectangular  compartments,  as  »  n,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  frame  beinir  p"rfectlv  plain 
and  parallel  to  the  cover,  A  F,  of  the  box 
containing  the  melted  tin  ;  this  frame  is  in- 
tended to  support,  without  the  ni.r(.<;sity  of 
coniaet  with  each  other,  small  plates  of 
thin  metal,  or  other  appropriate  mr.terial, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  variously  coated! 

To  show  the  mJiatinsr  powers  of  dife. 
rent  surfaces,  anv  convenient  number*  of 
(hin  plates  of  sheet  Ictid,  or  sheet  tin.  or 


mica,  are  cut  to  suit  the  size  of  the  squares, 
n  n.  of  tlio  frame,  overlapping  the  inner 
edges,  but  not  extending  to  the  middle  of 
tiie  small  dividing  bars  of  wood  ;  each  one 
of  the  plates  has  one  of  its  surfaces  diffe- 
reutly  coated  ;  sup|iosing  them  to  be  of  lead, 
one  is  coated  witii  lamjjblack,  another 
brightened  by  sand  paper,  or  coated  with 
tin  leaf,  another  left  tarnished,  a  fourth 
coaled  with  gold  leaf.  Being  placed  upon 
the  frame,  as  at  a,  u,  with  the  coated  sides 
uppermo;U,  small  bits  of  jihosphorus  are 
placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  plates,  and 
the  frame  put  in  its  place  upon  the  cover, 
A  F.  Tlie  sorfa:e.s  which  absorb  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  cover,  A  F,  being  the  same, 
the  material  and  thickness  of  the  plates 
being  the  same,  the  circumstances  arc  alike 
in  each  plate,  except  so  far  as  the  upper 
surface  is  concened  ;  the  plate  which  is 
coated  with  the  worst  radiator,  will  become 
warm  first,  and  the  phosphorus  will  melt 
first  upon  it,  and,  generally,  the  order  of 
melting.of  the  phosphorus  will  indicate  the 
inverse  order  of  tbe  radiating  powers  of 
the  surfaces.  As  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  cover  is  high,  the  melting  of  the  phos- 
phorus will  be  SOOT  followed  by  its  inflam- 
ing, and  the  order  thus  given  will  hardly 
deviate  from  the  fir>l  ;  the  interference  from 
the  film  of  oxide,  vhich  is  so  annoying  in 
the  modification  of  the  apparatus  of  Ingen- 
housz,  for  illustrat  ng  the  relative  conduct- 
ing powers  of  holies,  is  almost  entirely 
obtained  by  the  liigh  temperature  of  the 
source  of  heat.  To  avoid  injuring  the 
coated  surfaces,  a  (bin  film  of  mica  may  be 
placed  below  the  plosphorus,  the  film  being 
large  enough  to  pievent  the  effect  of  the 
spreading  of  the  plosphorus,  as  it  burns. 

The  plates  shoulc  be  made  thin,  in  order 
that  the  results  may  be  mainly  dependent 
upon  differences  in  the  radiating  power  of 
tlie  surfaces.  I  hrve  us^d  plates  of  thin 
sheet  tin,  (iron  c;xtted  with  tin,)  of  sheet 
■zinc,  and  of  glass,  with  good  effect.  The 
effects  may  be  accelerated  by  coating  the 
under  surfaces  with  lamp  black,  to  promote 
the  absorftion  of  heat:  but  in  that  case, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  thickness  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  absorption. 

Instead  of  the  pieces  of  phosphorus,  wax, 
or  other  readily  fusible  material,  may  be 
used,  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Fngenhousz  ; 
or  cones  of  wood,  weighted  at  the  bise,  and 
kept  upon  the  plate,  with  the  vertex  down- 
ward, by  a  fusible  material,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

It  may  happen  that  the  lecture  table  is 
so  arranged  as  to  render  it  advantageous  to 
incline  the  cover,  A  Y,  of  the  box,  A  G  ; 
this  will  be  readik  accomplished  by  making 
the  cover  part  of  the  box  itself,  in  which 
case  the  melted  metal  may  be  introduced 
through  a  hole  in  the  higher  side;  as,  for 
example,  in  A  D. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  absorption  and 
radiation  are  proportional,  the  same  square 
plates,  a  a,  &.C.,  may  be  used  ;  the  various- 
ly coated  surface?  are  placed  downwards, 
phosphorus  is  put,  as  before,  on  the  tipper 
surfaces,  and  the  frame  deposited  in  its 
place  upon  the  cover  of  the  box.  The 
phosphorur;  will  now  melt  in  the  inverse  of 
the  order  shown  in  the  first  experiment,  the 
plate  having  the  best  absorbent  sufface 
healing  first.  If  plates  of  metal  be  used, 
their  upper  surfaces  should  be  bright,  for 
this  illustration;  butlglass,  or  rnica,  which 
Will  allow  the  coating  to  be  seen  through, 
is  best  adapted  to  tire  purpose. 

The  fact  that  the  radiation,or  absorptibn, 
of  heat,  does  not  take  place  merely  at  the 
surface,  but  at  a  definite  thickness,  which 
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becomes  very  appreciable  in  good  rauiatuis, 
may  be  satisfactorily  shown  by  coating  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  plates  with  a  thiix 
layer  of  lampblack,  and  another  one  with 
a  considerable  thickness  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. If  the  coatings  be  upwards,  as  in 
the  first  illustration,  the  phosphorus  will 
melt  soonest  upon  the  thinly  coaled  plate ; 
if  the  cdaticgs  be  downwards,  as  in  the 
second  illustration,  the  reverse  will  be  the 
case. 

The  effect  of  transparent  screens  in  pre- 
venting the  passage  through  them  of  heat 
not  accompaaied  by  ligfet,  may  be  shown 
by  using,  in  the  same  instrument,  plates  of 
glass,  mica,  '&c.,  of  equal  thickness  ;  the- 
oretically, tl^e  differential  results  are  not 
as  free  from  <>bj6ctions  a6  the  former  Ones ; 
but  the  fact  is  illustrated  almost  unexcep- 
tionably,  sinCe  the  phosphorus  melts  first 
at  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  it  would 
not  do  if  the  plate  were  cool,  and  the  fusion 
resulted  from  the  absorption,  by  the  phos- 
phorus, of  tlie  heat  which  had  passed 
through  the  screen  of  glass,  or  mica. 

These  illustrations  I  have  tried  repeated, 
ly,  and  successfully ;  there  are  others  of  a 
more  refined  character,  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  attempt,  but 
which,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  carried  out 
very  easily.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
curious  property  discovered  in  rock  salt,  by 
M.  Melloni,  of  pern>itting  the  passage  of 
heat  of  low  intensity,  as  freely  as  that  of 
high ;  a  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  upon 
the  salt,  and  another  upon  a  thin  film  of 
mica,  the  under  surface  of  which  should  be 
coated  with  lampblack,  just  above  the  plate 
of  rock  salt,  would  serve  to  show  this  pro- 
perty. That  transparent  plates  of  mica  arc 
only  partially  diathermous,  would  be  shown 
in  a  similar  way,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  rela- 
tive periods  of  fusion  of  tbe  phosphorus 
just  above  the  plate,  and  of  that  upon  it, 
a  notion  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat 
stopped  and  transmitted  might  be  fur- 
nished. 

Another  illustration  which  I  have  tried 
with  success,  is  that  of  the  want  of  speci- 
fic effect  of  color  on  the  absorption  of  non- 
luminous  heat :  a  fact  which  some  re- 
searches, undertaken  by  Professor  Courtenay 
and  me,  and  not  ret  published,  indicate. 
On  coating  the  plates  on  one  side  with 
lampblack,  plumbago,'  white  lead,  chalk, 
Prussian  blu?,  rermjllion,  &c.,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  phosphorus  melts  upon  them- 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  color.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  thickness  of  the 
coatings  is  such  as  to  give  to  them  each 
the  maximum  radiating  or  absorbing  power; 
a  thickness  which  will  differ  for  each  ma- 
terial, but  which  may,  for  all,  be  very  easily 
exceeded. 

By  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
plates,  this  instrument  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  showing  the  experiment  devised 
by  Franklin,  and  executed  first  by  Ingen- 
hoiisz,  for  indicating  the  relative  conducl- 
inB  powers  of  solids  for  heat. 

rhAt  the  experiment  just  referred  to  does 
not  truly  give  the  relative  conducting 
poweh  of  bodies,  can,  I  think,  be  clearly 
demoiistrated,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
found,  ih  all  the  books,  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  very  elegant  and  accurate  method 
proposed  by  Fourier;  with  the  explanation 
of  its  intrinsic  defects,  it  may  be,  however, 
still  admitted  as  a  general  illustration.  To 
apply  the  iiistrument,  plates  of  the  same 
thickness  of  the  substances  to  be  tested,  as, 
for  example,  o£  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  pot- 
tery, wood,  glass,  &.C.,  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  in  the  requisite  form,  are  to  he 
coated  qn  both  sides  with  a  thick  coating 
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of  lampblack,  or  other  good  absorbent  and 
radiator,  leaving  a  small  strip  of  the  upper 
surface  bare,  lo  exhibit  the  nature  ol  the 
material;  the  plates  having  phosphorus 
placed,  on  mica,  upon  them,  are  put  upon 
the  frame,  and  this  is  placed  on  the  cover 
of  the  box :  the  order  in  whicli  the  phos- 
phorus tires,  gives  the  same  indication  as 
in  the  apparatus  of  Ingenhousz.  This 
effect  is  more  rapid  than  when  cones,  or 
rods,  are  used,  especially  from  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  substance  wkich  is  com- 
monly used  as  a  source  of  h«at.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
forms  of  that  apparatus  in  which  hot  sand 
is  used. 

The  second  instrument  to  be  described 
is  intended  to  show  the  common  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  bodies  have  different  speci- 
fic  heats. 

Theoretically,  this  illustration  is,  I  think, 
inaccurate,  but  is  admissible,  like  the  last ; 
{^  upon  this  subject,  I  iiope  to  he  able,  at  a 
|«  future  time,  to  be  more  explicit;  at  present, 
my  remarks  are  confined  to  general  illus- 
trations. That  different  bodies  require 
unequal  quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their 
temperatures  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  is  illustrated  upon  equal  weights, 
or  bulks,  by  subjecting  them,  when  at  the 
same  temperatures,  .to  the  same  source  of 
heat,  and  proving  that  they  require  different 
times  to  arrive  at  the  same  temperature. 
This  idea,  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  cannot 
too  early  be  inculcated  upon  a  learner.  As 
an  illustration,  I  have  three  vessels  of  sheet 
iron,  to  contain  equal  weights  of  mercury, 
alcohol,  and  water ;  these  are  fastened  to 
a  frame,  by  which  they  can  be  dipped  into 
the  same  vessel  containing  hot  water.  An 
alcohol  thermometer,  with  a  column  of 
fluid  large  enough  to  be  visible  at  a  mode- 
rate distance,  dips  into  each  vessel.  As  the 
heat  enters,  the  thermometer  in  the  mercu- 
ry rises  with  great  rapidity,  that  in  the 
alcohol  more  slowly,  and  that  in  the  water 
lags  behind  both  the  others.  Instead  of 
those  thermometers,  if  a  cylinder  of  any 
metal  which  is  a  good  conductor,  and  has  a 
low  specific  heat,  such  as  copper,  for  ex- 
ample, should,  after  being  coated  with  a 
varnish  of  thickened  linseed  oil  to  protect 
the  surface,  be  introduced  into  each  vessel, 
phosphorus  placed  on  the  top  would  melt 
and  inflame  first  on  the  metal  which  dipped 
into  the  liquid  having  the  least  capacity  for 
heat.  In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  2,  a,  b,  and 
c,  are  the  vessels  ;  d,  e,  /,  metallic  cylinders 
resting  in  wooden,  or  metallic,  or  mica, 
disks,  and  the  whole  dipping  into  a  vessel, 
m  n,  of  boiling  water.  The  mercury  is  so 
small  in  bulk,  that  the  influence  of  this 
strikes  the  student  immediately  ;  but  the 
idea  which  he  thus  catches  at,  is  refuted 
by  the  more  tardy  heating  of  the  water, 
which  is  less  in  bulk  than  the  alcohol. 
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Before  the  forms  of  illustration,  of  the 
radiation  and  absorption  of  heat,  already 
described,  had  suggested  themselves,  I  had 
contrived  another  apparatus,  which  gave 
▼ery  good  results,  and  may  be,  by  some, 
preferred  to  the  one  already  described.  A 
long  box,  abc  dxi  oi  tin,  was  divided  itito 
compartments  by  partitions,  e  f,  g  h,  i  k, 
&C.J  and  *  top  soldered  upon  wch,  having 
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a  conical  opening,  I,  m,  n,  &,c.,  to  receive  a 
cork,  through  which  a  tube,  o  p,  n  r,  ms, 
1 1,  Sic,  passed  ;  these  coraparttucnis  were 
made  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and  the 
tubes  entering  them  were  selected  of  as 
nearly  equal  bore  as  possible;  equal  mea- 
sures of  colored  water  were  poured  through 
the  conical  openings  into  the  several  com- 
partments,.so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  to  a 
depth  regulated  as  will  be  presently  stated. 
The  tubes  and  corks  were  now  ins*rtod, 
and  cemented  ;  and  each  cell  thus  formed 
an  air  thermometer,  the  expansion  of  the 
air  within  driving  the  colored  liquid  up  the 
tube  entering  the  cell.  That  there  might 
be  no  error  from  a  want  of  equality  in 
tliese  thermome.ers,  after  bringing  the 
liquid  to  a  convenient  height  in  each 
of  the  stems,  by  forcing  air  into  each, 
or  by  dropping  liquid  from  a  dropping 
tube  into  the  tube,  the  whole  was 
plung^  into  a  vessel  qf  water,  of  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  akove  the  original 
temperature  of  the  ajr  within,  to  give 
distances  on  the  tubes,  readily  divisible 
into  equal  parts  of  sufficient  magnitude. 
These  degrees  were  narked  by  a  rude 
scale,  formed  by  co^rcd  threads,  tied 
around  the  tubes.  On^  surface  of  the  box 
was  kept  uniformly  tright,  or  regularly 
tarnislied,  or  coated  ;  tlie  other,  a  d,  was 
coated  with  substances  of  diflerent  radia- 
ting powers. 

•  The  box  being  placed  with  the  uncoated 
side  towards  a, vessel  of  warm  v.ater,  the 
heat  enters  uniformly  that  side  cf  the  com- 
partments, but  is  radiated  differently  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  liquid  from  the 
air  thermometers  is  urged  more  rapidly  up 
those  tubes  which  enter  into  tiie  compart- 
ments radiating  worst,  and  ultimately  ar- 
rives at  a  greater  hcisht,  shoving  a  greater 
stationary  temperature,  or  temperature  of 
equilibrium,  between  the  heat  absorbed 
and  that  which  is  radiated.  If  the  vessel 
be  nov/  turned,  so  that  the  variously  coated 
surfaces  are  towards  the  source  of  heat,  the 
liquid  in  those  coated  with  the  best  absor- 
bents will  immediately  beorin  to  rise  in  the 
tubes,  and  that  in  those  coated  with  the 
worst  absorbents,  to  fal!.  That  the  two 
lateral  compartments  are  exposed  to  a 
greater  cooling  action  than  the  others,  may 
be  an  objection  to  this  apparatus;  but  it  is 
easily  obviated,  and  with  it  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  one  compartment  to 
another,  by  terminating  the  box  at  each 
end  by  a  small  compartnent,  and  separa- 
ting each  of  the  other  compartments  of  a 
similar  space ;  in  fact,  convenience  alone 
was  the  reason  for  uniting  these  air  ther- 
mometers in  one  vessel. 

Another  form  of  apparatus,  which  is 
more  simple,  I  have  found  convenient ;  but 
it  occupies  more  time  than  that  last  de- 
scribed, in  obtaining  the  same  result.  A 
prism  of  any  convenient  number  of  sides, 
is  made  into  an  air  thermometer,  in  the 
manner  described  in  speaking  of  the  last 
apparatus  ;  the  sides  are  variously  coated  ; 
it  fits  loosely  into  a  prism  of  the  same  form, 


Fig.  4. 


but  wanting  one  side  ;  in^the  figure,  alee, 
represents  the  enveloping-eurfacc,  and  m  n 
op,  the  air  thermometer.  To  show  the  diffe- 
rent absorbing  powers  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, the  vessels  described  are  placd  as 
in  the  figure,  before  another.  A,  containiug 
hot  water,  hot  sand,  or  any  other  convenient 
source  of  heat.  Suj)posiag  the  side  of  the 
air  thermometer,  which  is  tlie  worst  absor- 
bent of  heat,  to  be  exposed  to  the  source 
of  heat,  the  air  within  is  expanded,  and  the 
position  ol"  the  liqwid  in  the  tube  is  marked 
by  an  index  ;  a  better  absorbent  is  exposed, 
and  the  liquid  rises  higher;  a  worse,  and 
it  falls  below  its  original  level :  the  experi- 
Tuent  can  thus  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
outer  sheath,  or  covering  prism,  serves  to 
render  the  surface,  not  exposed  to  the 
source  of  heat,  uniform  in  its  radiating 
powers,  and  to  protect  those  sides  which 
are  not  intended  ta  be  exposed  to  the 
source  of  heat,  from  the  radiation  of  the 
vessel,  A,  which,  otherwise,  would  affect 
them  sensibly.  If  the  air  thermometer 
were  a  rectangular  prisra,  of  course  the 
objection  just  stated  would  not  apply  ;  but 
the  sheatli  would  still  be  necessary  to 
equalize  the  radiation  from  the  surfaces 
not  exposed  to  the  source  of  Jieat. 

To  show  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
different  surfaces,  the  sheath  is  turned  so 
that  the  open  side  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  the 
absorption  of  heat  now  becomes  sensibly 
constant,  and  the  greater  or  less  height  of 
the  liquid  in  the  tubie  is  determined  by  the 
less  or  greater  radiating  power  of  the  ex- 
posed surface. 

The  order  in  which  the  surfaces  are  ex- 
posed may,  of  course,  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  require  the  temperature  of  the  source  of 
heat  lO  be  kept  constant. 

Surii  an  apparatus,  placed  before  a  stove, 
would  make  an  admirable  illustration  in  a 
school,  or  a  vessel  of  water,  colder  or 
warmer  than  the  room,  may  be  used  as  the 
radiaiing  or  absorbing  body.  For  the  tin 
vessel  here  described,  a  common  square 
glass  bottle  may  be  substituted,  without 
disadvantage.  Even  a  conimon  glass  phial, 
made  into  an  air  thermometer  by  inserting 
a  tube  through  a  tight  cork,  into  some 
liquid  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the 
phial,  and  provided  with  a  moveable  coat- 
ing of  tin  foil,  gilt  paper,  writing  paper, 
and  paper  covered  with  lampblack,  when 
placed  before  a  fire,  or  in  a  room  of  whicb 
the  air  is  warnr,  when  the  external  air  is 
cold,  brouglit  near  a  window,  will  afford  an 
interesting  and  instructive  illustration. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1835. 


Telescopes. — In  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  a  self-taught  optician  rcside/i, 
who  has  manufactured  some  of  the  best 
telescopic  instruments  ever  exhibited  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  it  regards  distinct  viBion, 
under  a  very  high  magnifying  power.  Yet 
ao  one  patronizes  him,  to  the  extent  «^Hch 
iiis  merit  certainly  demands.  Every  thing 
within  the  calibre  of  his  tele6coi>PS  is  com- 
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piete ;  and,  indeed,  all  that  the  astronomer 
values  most,  is  attained;  but  the  exterior 
workniansliip  is  rough,  inelegant,  and  clum- 
sy-  This  circumstance  probably  operates 
against  them.  People  are  so  prone  to  be 
influenced  by  external  appearances,  that 
philosophers  in  rags  are  never  made  the 
companions  of  kings.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  business  \vouId  cer- 
tainly have  a  tendency  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  At  present,  the  tubes  and 
stands  are  too  abominably  ugly. — [Scientific 
Tracts,] 

\From  the  Albany  Jirgxis.] 
The  Canals.— Progressive  increase  of  busi- 
ness AT  ALBANY. — The  follov.'iiig  table  exhibits  the 
funount  and  the  comparative  increase  of  tlic  sev- 
eral articles  brought  to  this  city  on  the  Erie  and 
Chaniplain  canals  for  five  consecutive  years.  By  it, 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  tojudge  not  only  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  business  of  the  canals, 
but  of  the  increasing  trade  of  Albany.  Tlie  great 
staple  of  flour,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  doubled 
within  the  five  years  ;  and  coarse  grain,  lumber 
a»d  timber  nearly  trebled. 

The  additional  and  complete  table  for  1834,  con- 
tains many  articles  not  included  in  tlxe  returns  for 
previous  years. 
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[From  /A«  Albany  Argtu.} 
Canal  Tolls.— la  publishing  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  tolls  collected  upon  the  several  stale 
canaJs,  for  April  and  May,  there  was  an  omission 
jf  the  sum  collected  on  the  Champlain  canal  for 
May,  making  the  total  appear  about  §14,500  less 
than  It  really  was. 

The  amount  of  toll  received  upon  all  the  canals 
for  April  and  May,  is  $368,204  10. 

ThefoUowing  is  a  comimrative  statement  of  the 
collecuonsoftolisfor  April  and  May  for  the  last 
SIX  years,  viz  : 

Erie  Canal. 
April.  May. 

77,327  12       154,972  95 


1830, 
1831, 
1832, 


112,136  84 
37,375  83 
8S,G06  33 


202,873  25 
212,054  17 
213,523  31 


Total. 

$23-2,300  07 

315,010  09 

249,430  00 

302,189  70 


1S34, 

91,877  58 

177,662  26 

269,539  84 

1835, 

122,784  42 

214,738  54 

337,522  96 

Champlain  Canal. 

1830, 

133  IG 

11,165  96 

11,299  12 

1831, 

4,163  15 

16,448  14 

14,611  29 

1832, 

464  76 

3,517  89 

3,982  65 

1833, 

3,352  90 

11,393  98 

14,746  88 

1834, 

5,077  53 

16,454  26 

21,531  79 

1835, 

3,137  75 

14,569  53 

17,707  18 

Oswego  Canal. 

1830, 

7,50  13 

2,058  95 

'2,808  08 

1831, 

1,180  2!) 

2,829  06 

.    4,009  35 

1834, 

464  76 

3,517  89 

3,98a  65 

1833, 

1,026  84 

3,828  33 

4,855  17 

1831, 

1,949  94 

2,705  34 

4,655  28 

1835, 

1,378  94 

3,870  19 

5,249  13 

Catcga  and 

Seneca  Canal. 

1830, 

956  60 

1,905  79 

2,862  39 

1331, 

1,214  19 

2,663  42 

3,877  61 

1832, 

392  37 

2,101   71 

2,494  08 

1833, 

830  C7 

2,771   62 

3,602  28 

1834, 

1,094  38 

2,887  OS 

3,981  46 

1835, 

2,084  71 

3,863  76 

5,948  47 

Chemung  Canal. 

1834, 

100  90 

407  17 

508  07 

1835, 

233  59 

726  04 

9.59  63 

Crooked 

Lake  Canal. 

1834, 

191   10 

245  45 

436  55 

1835, 

455  CO 

461   13 

916  73 

The  tolls  collected  in  April  and  May,  1835,  ex- 
ceed the  collections  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  1833,  by  the  sum  of  $42,870  06;  and  exceed 
the  .collections  of  18S4,  during  the  same  time,  by 
tlie  siun  of  $67,551   11. 

Since  1832,  ilio  tolis  have  been  reduced  a  fraction 
more  than  35  per  cent 

Brussels,  May  6. — Railroad  in  Belgium. — The 
iron  railroad  'was  iiuugiuuled  yesterdtiy.  This 
new  sight  had  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  along  the  vhole  line  of  the  road.  At  a 
quarter  i).vst  twelve  tie  King  being  at  the  station 
near  the  Boulevard  to  wiine&s  the  ceremony,  the 
departure  of  the  steare  carriage  was  announced  by 
five  cnnnon  shot,  linnediately  tliree  long  files  of 
wagons,  canying  nea-ly  1,000  persons,  began  to 
move,  drawn  by  the  fl6che,  the  Stepheiuon,  and 
tlie  Elephant.  This  ejlraordinary  conveyance  was 
hailed  all  along  the  roid  with  the  loudest  testimo- 
nies of  surprise  and  xstoiiishment.  The  passage 
from  Brussels  to  Maiines  took  tifly-lliree  minutes. 

On  arriving  bcibre  Maiines  the  travellers  assem- 
bled round  tlie  Military  Column,  the  base  of  which 
was  prepiired  to  receive  the  medal  commemorative 
of  the  ccren.ony,  various  coiiis,  and  tha  account  of 
the  proccetings.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  delivered 
the  following  speech  : 

"  The  presence  of  an  assembly  so  distinguished 
and  so  numenus,  attending  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny which  the  King  has  appointed  me  to  perform,  is 
a  solemn  testinoiiy  of  the  importance  which  Belgi- 
um, and  frienuly  nations,  attach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  iron  railroads  decreed  by  the 
law. 

"  This  vast  enterprise  commenced  in  the  fourth 
year  of  our  ]x»litical  regeneration,  will  forever  at- 
test, what  may  be  expected  of  a  people  who  love 
oitier  and  liberty,  who,  notwithstanding  the  long 
protracted  crisis  which  accompiinied  the  ebUiblish- 
menl  of  its  independence,  hascontiiuicd  to  preserve 
with  the  same  zeal,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  which  gives  splendor  and  strength  to 
civilized  nations ;  it  equally  testifies  the  solicitude 
of  the  Government  whicii  conceived  the  idea  of 
it,  at  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  here,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  iron  nnlroads,  they  may  be  summed 
up  ill  two  principal  points — saving  of  time  and 
money. 

"  By  giving  prodigious  facility  to  the  communi- 
cations  and  commercial  intercourse,  they  increase 
the  me;\ns  of  civilization  and  the  sources  of  pros- 
perity and  pleasure.  We  may  already  expect,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  the  connection  of  our  rail- 
roads, with  those  projected  m  Germany  and  Frjince. 
It  will  be  then  thatBulgium,  being  able  to  favor  the 
commercial  relation  between  several  nations,  will 
itself  obtain  great  adviuitages,  and  acquire  neAv 
claims  to  their  synipathy. 

"Commerce  and  inanulactures,  which  received  a 
shock  from  the  political  commotions,  have  recover- 
ed their  activity.  The  past  no  longer  inspires  any 
regret;  the  future  appears  under  the  happiest  au5» 


pices,  our  iron  railroad  inspres  to  them  a  constantly 
increasing  prosperity.  Agriculture,  the  true  inter- 
est of  Manufactures  and  commerce,  will  likewise 
share  in  these  advantages.  May  the  column  which 
we  are  going  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  iron  railroad,  be  at  the  same  time 
the  symbol  of  a  constantly  increasing  moral  union 
between  all  the  Belgians." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  King."  '' 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  assisted  by  hi« 
colleagues,  tken  proceeded  to  erect  the  first  milita- 
ry column  (or  mile-stone)  in  the  base  of  which 
the  medals,  kc.,  were    deposited  and  sealed   up. 

On  their  leturn  the  Elephant  took  in  tow  all 
tlie  30  carriates  that  had  been  drawn  by  three 
machines,  and  would  probablyJiave  reached  Brus- 
sels in  half  an  hour  had  it  not  been  obliged  to  stop 
at  Vilvord  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  the  stock 
having  been  too  much  exhausted  by  the  long  delay 
at  Maiines. 

At  seven  rfclock  there  was  a  dinner  at  Vaux- 
hall,  given  ia  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  20O  of  the  principal  persons  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

The  Moniteur  of  this  morning,  published  two 
Royal  Ordinances  relative  to  the  Railroad,  and 
the  tolls  to  be  paid,  which  are  for  the  account  of 
the  Government,  in  whose  hands  the  Railroad  is 
to  remain  at.  present. 

[For  the  New  York  American.] 

Statistics  shoiping  tfu  Progressite  Increase  of  tkis 

State,  and  of  the  Cities  ofjfevi  York  and  Albany. 


\8-iO. 
Population  of  the  State...  |  1.372.813 
N.  York  City,   I     123.706 
Albany |       12.630 

1820 


18-26.  1890. 


Rate  of  increase  from 

State 

City  of  New  Yorlt. . . . 
"     Albany 


to  1820. 
18  pr  cent. 
34      '• 
28     " 


1.616.458 

166.086 

13.974 

1825 
to  1830. 
ISprcenL 
21      " 
50      '« 


1.9IS.608 

202.589 

24.209 

1990 
to  1830. 
47  pr  cent. 
63      " 
92      •• 


Tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Cunals. 


The  whole  route 

Tolls  collected  at  Albany. 


1825. 
521.343 
li6.652 


1830.      I     1883.  ■ 
1.0d0.9-i2     1.422.695 
212.045  i     323.690 


1 
V 


The  Euphrates  Expedition. — The  Courrierde 
Smyme  of  the  14th  May  announces  as  follows,  un- 
der date  of  Constantinople,  Sth  February : — "  The 
Government  has  just  delivered  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador the  firmans  which  he  had  solicited  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  The  facility  with 
which  these  firmans  have  been  granted  evidently 
proves  that  the  Divan  does  not  listen  to  the  insin- 
uations of  foreigners  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  rep- 
resentations have  been  made  with  a  view  to  disin- 
cline it  to  accede  to  this  request.  In  the  realization 
of  so  vast  a  project  the  Porte  only  thinks  of  the 
means  of  civilization  which  it  will  afford  to  the 
population  of  the  interior,  and  every  private  con- 
sideration has  given  way  to  this  object."  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
the  promoter  of  science  and  commerce,  whose  in- 
fluence is  no  less  desirable,  will  act  in  a  similar 
spirit.  The  following  passage  from  "  Thornton's 
India"  does  not  hold  out  very  flattering  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  complete  success  of  the  passage  to  In- 
dia either  by  the  Euphrates  or  the  Red  Sea: — "For 
several  months  in  the  year  we  could  not  expect  to 
navig.ite  the  former,  (the  Euphrates,)  and  the  latter 
(the  Red  Sea)  would  be  unapproachable  during  the 
prevalence  of  tlie  south-west  monsoon.  If  it  be  not 
physically  impossible  for  a  steamer  to  make  way 
against  Uie  monsoon,  her  progress  must  be  very 
slow,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  and  ma- 
chinery ruinous.  If  effected  at  all,  therefore,  the 
voyage  could  not  be  performed  with  certainly  as 
to  time,  and  the  principal  advantage  proposed 
would  consequently  be  lost.  There  is  yet  oiie 
more  serious  objection  which  applies  to  the  two 
routes ;  they  both  traverse  coimtries  frequently 
visited  by  the  plague." 

Ice  and  Ice  Hou«es. — It  is  quite  wann  enough 
at  this  present  writing  to  discourse  of  ice,  IhiI 
whether  it  will  be  when  the  types  are  g;ivingpub; 
licitv  to  the  labors  of  the  pen,  depends  entirely  upr 
on  the  future,  which  may  be  noted  as  a  very  wise 
remark.  We  intend,  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  ice  and  ice  houses,  that  may  interest  the  reader. 
There  ore  persons  younger  than  ourself  who  can 
remember  when  tlie  only  ice  sold  in  Boston,  was 
.  rought  to  the  city  in  peuxels  of  ten  or  fift«e9 
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pounds  in  the  box  of  a  market  gardener's  cart,  and 
sold  as  a  very  great  luxury  at  a  corresponding 
price.  There  were  then  no  ice  houses  in  the  vici- 
nity,cxcepta  few,!\tgentlemen'scountry  seals,  and 
they  were  built  under  ground,  and  were  of  small 
capacity.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  th« 
tonsuniption  has  become  so  general  and 
the  cost  is  so  small,  tliat  ice  is  no  longer  deeded  a 
luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
amount  exported  also  from  Boston  to  southern  cli- 
mates is  incredible.  The  art  of  preserving  the  ice, 
is  very  simple,  and  in  well  constructed  houses, 
there  is  scarcely  any  loss  from  dissolution,  and  it 
may  be  preserved  for  years.  We  rode  out  last  win- 
ter, with  Col.  Metcalf,  of  Cambridge,  to  witness  the 
process  of  filling  one  of  his  ice  houses,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mystic  Pond  in  Medford,  about  six  miles 
from  the  city.  The  ice  house  is  built  entirely  above 
the  ground,  as  is  now  the  well  approved  custom, 
even  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  85  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  and  25  feet  posts,  and  holds  nearly  3000 
tons  of  ice.  The  house  is  built  of  pine  boards,  and 
the  ice  is  protected  from  external  he»t  by  filling  in 
the  walls,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  .hick,  with  the 
exhausted  bark  of  tan  pits — a  non-conductor  of  ca- 
loric that  has  been  found  perfectly  eficacibiis.  The 
Mystic  Pond  Ice  House  is  very  happily  located,  be- 
ing so  situated  that  the  ice  may  be  discharged  di- 
rectly from  the  house  into  the  lx>ats  of  the  Middle- 
sex Canal,  or  the  cars  of  tlie  Lowell  Railroad,  and 
can  therefore  be  brought  to  the  city  at  much  less 
expense  and  loss  by  waste,  than  from  any  other  es- 
tablishment. The  pond  itself  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter from  another  pond  just  above  it,  which  upper 
pond  is  fed  by  such  abundant  springs,  that  we  are 
told  it  never  freezes  in  the  coldest  se4\son.  The 
water,  therefore,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid 
(quality.  Col.  Metcalf  has  lately  loaded  with  this 
ice  a  vessel  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  another  for  Bom- 
bay. He  has  also  sent  freights  to  Norfolk,  Savan- 
nah, and  other  southern  ports.  It  is  transported 
on  the  canal,  and  hoisted  on  board  the  vessel  by 
machinery,  made  for  the  purpose,  witli  great  fa- 
cility. 

The  process  of  cutting  the  ice,  getting  it  from 
the  water,  and  storing  it  m  the  ice  house,  is  inge- 
nious, but  simple.  The  ice  house  is  built  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  pond,  and  one  end  projects  over  the  wa- 
ter. At  this  end  there  are  two  openings  or  doors, 
which  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  When  the 
ice  has  made  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  say  15  inches, 
a  spot  is  selected  where  it  is  of  the  purest,  most 
transparent,  and  solid. quality.  It  is  then  marked 
out  into  oblong  squares,  21  inches  wide  by  3  1-2  feet 
long.  At  every  21  inches  of  width,  a  groove  is 
ploughed,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep, 
by  a  plough  made  for  the  purpose,  and  drawn  by 
a  horse  ;  the  ice  is  then  sawed  across,  at  a  distance 
of  21  inches,  and  one  series  of  blocks  being  remov- 
ed, the  rest  is  easily  set  loose  by  a  str.ff  with  a  broad, 
chisel-formed  end,  driven  into  the  groove,  and  used 
as  a  lever.  A  canal  of  a  corresponding  width  to 
the  blocks,  is  then  made  from  the  place  where  the 
ice  is  selected,  to  tlie  house,  and  the  blocks  are 
pushed  along  with  a  staff  to  one  of  the  doors,  where 
it  is  received  into  an  iron  cradle  and  hoisted  up  to 
the  requisite  height,  when  a  spring,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  block  from  falling  off,  strikes  a  projec- 
tion, and  being  forced  down,  the  ice  slides  into  ilie 
house,  and  is  there  received  by  persons  who  push 
it  into  its  place  with  a  staff.  From  tlie  commence- 
ment of  tlie  process  to  the  end,  the  ice  is  never 
touched  with  the  hands.  The  average  weight  of 
each  block  is  about  400  pounds,  and  being  all  cut 
of  the  same  form  and  proportions,  they  are  packed 
much  more  closely  in  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel,  than  when  cut  out  as  formerly,  with 
*n  axe,  in  a  negligent  manner. — [Boston  Tran- 
script.] 

CcLiORE  OF  Pepper, — M.  Reynolds,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  gives  tlie  following  ac- 
count of  the  Culture  of  Pepper,  at  Sumatra  : 

"The  pear  gr»ws  on  a  vine,  or  creeping  plant, 
with  a  ligneous  stalk.  The  blossom  is  small  and 
white,  and  the  fruit  hangs  in  bunches,  or  clusters, 
fescmb  ling  those  of  tlie  currant  tree,  but  larger.  It 
T'K  "^  four  to  five  months  coming  to  maturity. — 
The  berries  are  at  first  green  and  gradually  become 
a  bright  red  when  ripe,  and  soon  fall  off  if  not  gatii- 
erefl, 

"  The  natives  frequently  go  through  their  little 
tamis  with  small  baskets,  plucking  off  each  bunch 
as  they  become  ripe.  When  gathered,  it  is  spread 
on  mau  to  dry.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at 
a  proper  age  ytiU  shrink  least ;  while  those  skilled 


in  the  trade  will  readily  distinguish  that  wluch  has 
been  plucked  prematurely,  by  rubbing  it  in  the 
hand,  when  it  will  impart  much  dust,  and  even 
crumble  to  pieces. 

"  The  pepper  vine  runs  on  poles,  like  our  bean 
poles ;  it  IS  planted  as  our  farmers  plant  corn,  about 
six  feet  apart.  The  culture  of  one  :housand  plants 
is  occupation  suflicisnt  for  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  500 
plants  to  a  person. 

"  In  ordinary  seasons  the  pepper  vine  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year.  The  first  is  a  large  one 
about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  sun  is 
crossing  the  equator,  in  his  declination  towards  the 
south  ;  the  other  in  the  month  of  March,  when  he 
is  returning  towards  the  north.  These  different 
crops  are  generally  brought  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea  shore  by  rafts  of  b  imboo  or  other  timber,  float- 
ed on  tlie  current  of  rapid  streams." 

Old  nsias;  their  Varieties,  Characters, 
and  Cenditions.  "" 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Hayley  wrote  an 
"  Elssay  upon  Old  Maids,"  in,  if  our  memory  be  not 
treacherous,  six  volumes.  An  "  Essay"  in  six  vol- 
umes !  Ah !  those  were  the  days  of  hard  reading, 
and  of  heavy  reading — days  when  the  appetites  of 
readers  were  not  more  voracious  than  their  diges- 
tive organs  were  powerful— <lay8  when  we  could 
take  two  or  three  duodecimos  at  breakfast,  devour 
a  quarto  at  dinner,  and  sleep  soundly  on  a  massive 
folio  swallowed  at  supper.  But  we  have  now 
changed  all  that,  as  the  Fre»ch  say ;  and  now  a 
puff,  a  trifle,  a  cracknel,  is  found  a  delightful  suc- 
cedaneum  for  solid  beef  and  pudding.  Eh  !  bien  ! 
And  so,  in  one  light  and  very  amusing  volume  of 
little  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  we  have  here 
ten  chapters  inscribed  to  tlie  female  votaries — or 
victims — of  a  state  of  "singfe  blessedness;" — In- 
troductory and  Dedicatory,  Classification  of  Old 
Maids  in  General,  Voluntary  Old  Maids,  Involun- 
tary Old  Maids,  Accid«ntal  Old  Maids,  Inexpli- 
cable Old  Maids,  Literary  Old  Maids,  Ilonorary 
Old  Maids,  Conclusion,  and  L'Envoy. 

Dear  amiabilities !  can  we  wonder  that  you  are 
kind  nurses — or  that  you  ait  fond  of  cats,  dogs, 
parrots,  and  Cliinese  monsten  ?  Is  it  not  thus  tiiat 
you  are  forced  to  display  your  pent  up  sensibilities? 
Something  you  must  love — your  hearts  are  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  hone5 ;  but  mankind,  bhnd 
to  your  amiable  qualities,  meet  your  advances,  as  if 
their  most  deadly  enemies  wtre  making  covert  ap- 
proaches to  destroy  their  sanctuaries. 

The  following  are  the  fire  great  "families"  into 
which  our  lively,  pleasant,  good-natured  author  ar- 
ranges the  "  (tlass"  of  Old  Maids ;  each  and  every 
one  of  those  families  including  several  species,  and 
those  species  occasional  varieties : — 

Genus  I. — Ladies  whose  extreme  delicacy,  or 
caution,  or  coldness,  have  determined  them  to  live 
a  life  of  celibacy ;  every  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  them  for  marriage. 

Genus  II. — Ladies  possessing  every  requisite 
for  the  connubial  state,  and  who  have  been|  anx- 
iously striving  to  attain  it,  but,  notwithstanding, 
still  remain  in  single  blessedness. 

Genus  III. — Ladies  eminently  qualified  for  mat- 
rimonial duties,  and  who  have  been  repeatedly  en- 
gaged, but  by  some  accident  still  remain  Old  Maids. 

Genus  iv. — Ladies  who  remain  in  a  state  of  vir- 
ginity, but  for  which  no  earthly  reason  con  be  as- 
signed. 

Genus  v. — ^Literary  Old  Maids. 

A  placid  stream  of  kindly  feeling  meanders  de- 
lightfully through  this  volume.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  sweet  and  beautiful  picture,  and  true  as  it  is 
sweet  and  beautiful.  Contrasting  the  quietude  and 
benevolence  of  female  celibacy  with  the  stormy 
scenes  of  a  different  state,  the  writer  observes : — 

"  But  her  life  is  the  oasis  of  the  desert — ^her 
heart  is  a  swelling  fountsun  of  the  purest  sympa- 
thies— her  home  is  sheltered  by  the  palm-trees  of 
content — and  she  treads  her  liltle  round  of  exist- 
ence on  a  verdant  carpet,  chequered  with  light  and 
shade,  and  *  damask'd  with  crocus,  hyacinth  and 
violet  in  rich  inlay,' — For  her — 

"  No  blasts  e'er  diseompose  ih«  peaceful  ilty. 
The  springs  but  murmur,  and  the  winds  but  sigh." 

If  she  does  not  taste  those  delights  which  flow  from 
happy  rnarriage  (and  there  are  many  such,)  when 
two  individuals  with  moderate  desires,  and  virtu- 
ous and  well-tempered  wishes,  combine  to  produce 
•  one  harmony  of  bliss,'  she  invariably  shows  how 
correctly  she  estimates' so  delightful  a  consumma- 
tion,— for  where  household  harmony  does  reign, 
there  inay  the  old  maid  be  found  in  all  her  glory, 
mingling  sweet  wjth  ^weet,  an4  her  heart  and  af- 


fections expanding  beneath  its  genial  infloenoe,^ — 
Domestic  .strife  is  a  Tartarus  from  whidi  she  flies, 
it  is  a  plague  spot  warning  her  to  depart — bwt  if  a 
fatl)er  or  mother  has  reached  the  extieme  verge  of 
senility,  there  she  may  be  seen  hovering  like  a 
g\iai>lian  angel,  devek^ing  in  tliis  trying  emer- 
gency all  her  ti-easured  affections,  and  lavishing 
Uiem  en  insensible  or  querulous  oM  age,  with  all 
the  vigor,  the  tenderness,  and  devoledneas  of  a 
yuong  oridc,  watching  over  the  shattered  health  of 
an  adored  husband." 

But  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  quealion,  "  In- 
voluntary Old  Maids ;"  and  with  Otis  we  believe 
we  must  close  : — 

"The  pensive  and  expectant  nymjJis  have  rid- 
den hour  after  hour,  sea-side  Jennets,  alias  don- 
keys, in  hope  that  their  own  graces,  so  admirably 
setoff  by  tlic  pages  of  the  sagacious  and  sure-footed 
■luadrupeds,  might  strike  some  wandering  Lo- 
tliario;  assemblies  have  been  visited — pic-nic 
parties  made  up,  with  especial  reference  to  a 
•chance' — fasliion.vble  churches  regularly  attend- 
ed— balls  and  quadrille  parties  sedulously  sought 
after — iheati-cs  and  all  places  of  public  amusement 
diligently  beaten  for  game — the  streets  paraded — 
shady  lanes  and  murmuring  streams  naunted — 
dress  and  undress  have  been  tried — the  draw- 
ing-roora  and  the  boudoir — the  dining-room  and 
the  library — the  sitting-room — and  the  front  win- 
dow. 

Music  has  been  cultivated  to  fascinate  the  re- 
luctant ear — painting  to  captivate  the  eye — ind 
dancing  to  enrapture  the  touch  ;  botany  has  been 
studied  as  an  excuse  for  M)Iitury  walks  and  maiden 
musing — geology  for  a  rocky  nook  or  a  secluded 
pass — astronomy,  that  the  '  silent  hoiu-  of  night, 
and  the  star  of  love,' might  produce  their  wisned 
for  influence — jxietry  has  been  read  for  select  ten- 
der and  touchuig  passages — and  history  to  quote 
examples  of  woman's  undying  affection ; — attitudes  • 
have  oeen  studied-  -sighs  practised — fainting  simu-,* 
lated — and  a  fountain  of  tears,  sacred  to  dear  sensi- 
bility, has  been  most  conveniently  arranged  to 
pour  out  on  all  fitting  occasions — 

"  A  shower  of  glittering  pearls.** 
No  chance,  however  remote,  has  been  neglected, 
when  some  fondly  supposed  admirer — might  unfokl 
the  passion  of  his  love  ,  scheme  upon  scheme  has 
been  contrived  to  aim  aright — '  tiie  rich  goidea 
shaft,' — songs  ha  »■  been  warbled  with  softexpecc 
tation  that  tliey  would — 

"  Give  a    very  echo  to  the  seat 

Where  love  aiu  thronad." 

The  cunning  of  their  passion  has  betrayed  then* 
into '  dew  looks,'  surely  all  su^flicient  to  melt  a 
heart  of  '  triple  brass ;'  and  the  vow  of  eternal 
truth  has  been  quiverinjf  upon  their  hps,  waitiiig 
for  a  signal,  however  slight,  *tobe  registered  in 
Heaven,' — Alas —  ' 

"  Vain — vain  have  been  {their  jwiles — all  vain  their  teaira.'* 

They  have '  never  told  their  love,'  for  nobody 
has  been  found, — they  hive  never  sworn — 

■    — "  By  the  roses  of  the  Sprin?,  ^^ 

By  maidhood — honor — truth  and  every  thing  ^ 

I  love  thee !"  .  '^ 

for  none  would  receive  their  vow." 

We  promise  the  reader — bachelor  or  married 
man — maid — wife  or  widow — a  fund  of  amusemeui 
in  these  pages. — [London  Court  Journal. 

The  curious  phenomenon  of  the  Water  Spout 
was  witnessed  on  Sunday  evening,  about  6  o'clock, 
by  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  was  formed 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ohio  Falls.  Ac- 
cording to  those,  who  saw  the  formation,  a  cone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trumjiel,  descended  towards  the  river 
from  a  Uiick  dark  thunder-cloud,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  agitated  waters  beneatli  whirled  roun  and 
ascended  with  a  spiral  motion  in  Uie  form  of  vapor, 
till  they  united  with  the  cone  of  the  cloud,  when 
the  whole  column  moved  rapidly  and  majestically 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  where  it  struck  • 
the  woods  in  Indiana,  nearly  opposite  to  this  city, 
and  disappeared.  The  whirlwind  then  passed  oyer 
a  part  of  Jeffersonvilltj,  unroofing  houses  and  doing 
otli^r  damage,  but  soon  struck  the  river  a  second 
time,  fomiing  another  waterspout,  which  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side  and  disappeared  a 
short  idsiance  above  Geiger's  Mills.  On  l»th  sides 
of  tlie  river,  the  whirlwind's  path  is  marked  with 
desolation. — [Louisville  Journal.] 

The  printing  establishment  of  the  Herkimtr 
C»'unty  Whi^,  is  offertd  for  sale.  The  proprietor 
relinquishes  Dusine!>6  in  coosequ^iee  of  {to  iuKMift 
ed constitution.  ,   ■  ■     -■■ 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.      ' 

CoNSTANTIVOrLE  AND    ITS  ENVIRONS,  lu  a  StTJcS 

of  letters,  fcc  &c,  by  an  Amrrican,  long  i-esidcnt 
»t  Constantinople.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  Harper  and 
Brothers. — Though    printed    without  a    name, 
tiitse  very  entertaining  letters  arc  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Corn.  Porter,  now  and  for  some  years  pjist, 
the  Charge  d'^tJJ'aires  of  the  U.  S.  at  Constantinople. 
The  opportunities  which  that  station  affords,  of  see- 
ing the  Turks  to  advantage,  the  habits  of  observa- 
tion of  the  Commodore,  and  tlie  no  less  valuable 
Iiabit  of  forming  his  own  opinion  on  what  he  hears 
and  sees,  impart  to  these  letters  a  degree  of  authen- 
ticity and   originality,  as  well  as  anecdote    and 
nraiising  nnrrative,  that  will  give  to  them  a  wide 
circulation.     They  bear,  we  tliink,  manifest  traces 
of  being  written  as  they  purport  to  be,  without  any 
view  to  making  a  book,  and  the  chief  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  the  jniblication,  is  one  that  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Editor,  for  not  having  used  occasional- 
ly, Uk  liberty  of  a  friend,  to  correct  the  negligences 
of  style,  which  letters  written  currently  so  natural- 
ly fall  into. 

Tax  Italian  Sketch  Book,  by  an  American  : 
PlAidelphia,  Ket  &  Biddle.  We  have  read  this 
volume  with  pleasure.  It  is  agreeably  written, 
witii  scholar  Uke  taste,  and  an  eye  for  all  that  is 
beaxtiful.  It  is  of  lieatcn  ground  that  it,  for  the 
mo9t  part,  treats ;  and  therefore  nothing  very  new 
or  original  is  to  be  looked  for — beyond  that  degree 
of  variety  and  freshness,  wliich  the  sjimc  scene,  de- 
scribed and  comincuted  upon,  by  difTerent  minds, 
«rili  naturally  produce. 

PsuiAM,  a  J^Tovel,  in  one  volume,  by  E.  L.  Bul- 
wen.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. — This, 
wepTCsmne,  to  be  the  first  volume  of  n  new  and  uni- 
form edition  of  Bulwcr's  works,  and  we  have  no 
scruple  to  say,  wc  are  glad  of  it.  Wcdo  not  think 
Bahrer's.  style,  sendmeuts,  or  stories,  mischievous, 
considering  the  class  of  works  to  wliich  they  Ijc- 
long,  and  we  do  admire  his  genius,  talents,  and 
itcqturameutK.  He  shews  that  he  has  been,  and  is,  a 
student — but  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  hu- 
man tMMTt,  is  n(rt  less  extensive  than  of  books — and 
by  the  combined  jx)wer  of  tlic  two,  he  fascinates  at- 
tention. Whether  or  not,  novels  of  any  sort,  are 
profitable  for  reading,  is  not  here  the  question — 
though  on  that  head  tiH>,  we  have  very  distinct 
opinions — but  whether — novels  of  ciiaracter  and 
real  life  being  now  mucli  sought — those  of  Bulwer 
are  not  marked  by  higher  character,  and  not  more 
objectionable  morals,  tlian  those  of  other  conteni- 
poraiies.  Of  Pelham,  for  instance,  now  so  hand- 
Bona«dy  republished  by  tlic  Harj)ers — though  the 
author  cannot  say  that  it  contains 

"No  Hne,  whlcTi  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot," 
yet  lie  laay  say,  that  it  contains  much,  wliich  read 
in  a  wTse  spirit,  may  conduce  to  improvement. 

tVe  close  our  Review  lo-dav — necessarily  omit- 
tin|^  a  notice  of  several  works  on  luind,  including 
fl&rsB  Shoe  Robinson,  and  the  last  »Wimca»  Qmot- 
ttrhf — witli  tlie  annunciation,  by  tlie  Harpers, 
wluch  iollowik 

While  acqruiescing,  as  wc  do  most  entirely,  in  the 
■v4li!e  and  expediency  of  publishing  a  "  series  o 
looks,"  of  the  character  proposed,  we  would  prc- 
jkr  that  the  selection  and  preparation  of  these 
books,  were  committad  to  gentlemen  ciperienced 
in  the^eondilion  and  wants  of  our  Common  Schools, 
ondlKiving  tlie  time,  the  talent,  and  the  disposiiioji 
to  &ad,  or  make  works,suited  to  their  meridian.  It  is 
a  raost  important  enterprise  which  the  ilarpencoi* 


about  to  underUike,  and — as  it  may  be  conducted 
— c:ipable  of  great  good  or  evil. 

Designedly — it  will  not  lie,  we  arc  quite  sure,  for 
evil — but  the  task  of  providing  for  the  youthful 
mind,  is  as  ddicatc,  as  it  is  important ;  and  to  be 
well  discharged,  requires  not  only  knowledge  of 
books,  but  of  the  process  of  education,  as  applied 
in  our  schools. 

There  are  in  Harpers'  Boys  and  Oirls  Library, 
for  instance,  some  caj>ital  books,  (those  by  Uncle 
Philip,  esjjecially,)  for  a  "School  Library;"  but 
many  of  the  most  essential  books  for  such  a  publi- 
cation arc — so  far  as  wc  know — yet  to  be  written. 

Common  School  Library. — The  undersigned 
have  read  with  mu.";li  interest  and  pleasure  tlic  act 
recently  }kissed  by  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the 
estLiblislinent  of  a  library  in  each  school  district 
tluoughout  the  State,  for  the  dissemination  of  use- 
ful nnti  practical  krowkdge  among  those  who  en- 
joy the  beiK.fits  of  he  Institutions  provided  by  law 
for  general  education. 

I'o  further  this  raost  laudable  object,  they  pro- 
pose to  publish  a  saies  of  books,  in  small  conven- 
ient and  compreheiuivc  volumes,  to  be  denomina- 
ted, "  The  Common  Scliool  Library  of  useful  and 
entcrUiiiiing  knowledge,"  which  shall  embrace  all 
the  most  iniportaiit  and  interesting  subjects,  trea- 
ted in  an  attractive  and  perspicuous  manner,  cal- 
cul'ited  to  arrest  tlic  ■.iiteniion  of  all  classes  of  rea- 
ders. 

Tlic  first  series,fi>r  juvenile  or  junior  classes,  and 
the  second  for  adults  and  scholars  of  more  advan- 
ced age  and  capacity 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  rich  in 
resources,  foremost  in  the  arts  and  commerce, 
may,  by  iui  encrgeiic  and  jiulicious  application 
of  the  s>iluUiry  law  above  referred  to,  add  much 
to  their  high  ehnnutcr  for  intelligence  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  greatly  benefit  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

The  first  volume  of  both  series  will  be  publish- 
ed in  the  course  of  tvo  weeks ;  they  will  be  prin- 
ted and  boiuid  uniformly,  in  -^  convenient  and 
suitable  manner;  an!  offered -to  tlic  Ti'ustces, 
Superintendents,  and  School  Committees  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

J^w  York,  June  lilk,  1S35. 


DOMESTIC  INTELUGEXCE. 

Arrival  of  the  Constitotion. — The  Uni- 
ted States  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Elliott, 
having  Mr.  Livingston,  our  Minister  to  France, 
and  liis  family,  on  board,  arrived  below  last  even- 
ing, and  anchored  outside  of  the  Bar.  She  left 
Plymouth,  Hay  17. 

This  morning  e.u-ly  she  got  under  way,  and  teas 
beat  iti  over  the  bar,  by  the  pilot  JVbrrw,  at  about 
throe  quarters  flood. 

She  came  gallantly  up  to  the  city,  saluted,  and 
anchored  in  the  North  Iliver,  uiV  the  battery. 

Mr.  Livingston  and  family  landed,  under  a  sa- 
lute from  the  ship,  about  11  o'clock,  iuid  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Greenwich  street. 

A  considerable  number  of  ])ersons  followed  Mr. 
L.,  whom  on  reaching  his  residence,  he  addressed 
as  follows  : 

V  Fellow  Citizens,  I  feel  much  happiness  at  your 
Q«<nlial  welcome  of  my  return,  and  beg  to  assure 
you,  that  daring  my  mission,  I  have  studied  all  that 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  my  country,  its  general 
interest  and  welfare." 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  and  the  people 
dispersed. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  officers :  ? 

Officers— Jesse  D.  Elliott,  Esq.  Comnrondcr. 

J.  B.  Montgomery,  1st  Lieutenant,  Frank  EUe- 
ry,  2d,  do,  W.€.  Nicholson,  3d  do,E.C.  Rutledge, 
4th  do,  G.  F.  Pearson,  5th  do,  L.  M.  Powell,  6ih 
do,  F.  A.  Neville,  7th  do. 

James  Ferguson,  master,  J.  M.  Berrian,  2d  do. 

James  Boyd,  Surgeon. 

Henry  Etting,  Purser. 

James  Everett,  Chaplain. 

J.  L.  C.  Hardy,  Ist  Lient.  Marines,  J.  T.  Sltmn, 
2d  do. 

Passed  Astsisianl  Surg»!on--Isa8r  Biinckerhofi. 

Assistant  do.  R.  Woodworth. 


J.  E.  Dow,  Professor  of  Matlicmalics.         i] 

J.  H.  Prince,  Commodore's  Clerk. 

Geo.  A.  Thomas,  Purser's  Clerk. 

Passed  Midshipmen— J.  F.  Duncan,  James  lliu- 
derson,  W.  T.  Muse,  Charles  S^eadman,  J.  \V. 
Revere,  M.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Cooke,  J.  F.  Mercer,  c! 
C.  Barton. 

Midshipmen— R.  L.   Tilghman,   G.    W.   Ran. 
dolph,  J.  B.  Lewis,  G.  T.  Sinclair,  F.  P.  Hobm 
B.  F.  Shatiuck,  W.   Ronkendorff,  F.  S.  Haggurty' 
P.  P.  Maffit,  F.  Oakcs,    W.   E.  Newton,    S.   dI 
TrenchardjE.  E.  Rogers,  A.  H.  Jenkins. 

Boatswain— Robert  Whittaker. 

Gunner— T.  Rylcy.  !      "    '  , 

Carpenter — J.  A.  Dickinson. 

Sailmaker— N.  C.  L'Hommedieu. 

Passengers — Francis  J.  Lippitt,  Esq.  of  New 
York ;  passed  Midshijiman  Wm.  Radford. 

Changes  in  the  Roster  op  the  Marine 
Corps  since  February,  1835.— Lieut.  Col.  R.  D. 
Wainright.  Detaclicd  from  Gosport,  Va.,  22cl 
May,  1835,  and  on  leave  of  absence,  since. 

Capt.  Geo.  W.  Walker,  New  York. 

First  Lieut  Andrew  Ross,  slooj)  Vandalia, 

First  Lieut  Geo.  F.  Lindstiy,  Philadelphia. 

First  Lieut.  Joiin  G.  Reynolds,  New  \  ork. 

First  Lieia  Henry  W.' Fowler,  Albany,  New 
York,  recruiting  ser\ ice. 

First  Lieut.  Francis  C.  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Second  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  McDean,  flng  ship  Hud- 
son, New  York. 

Second  Liait.  John  P.  Dietcrich,  appointment 
ceased  4th  of  March,  1835,  not  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Second  Lient.  Loiiis  F.  Whitney,  New  York. 

Second  Lieut.  Fredrick  B.  McNeill,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Second  Lieut.  William  L.  Young,  Hend  Q.iiar- 
ters.     Date  of  commission,  23tl  Febniary,  1835. 

Second  Lieut.  William  McAdle,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Dnteof  commission,  3d  March,  1835. 

Ist  June,  1835. 

The  Philadelphia  United  States  G.izettc  states, 
that  Captain  Alexakder  G.  Dallas  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  on  the  West  India  station.     [  "J  ^    , 

Great  Ship. —  The  following  particidars  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  big  ship"  Pennsylvania,  now  on  the 
Ktocks  at  the  Philadelpliia  Navy  Yard,  tire  copieil 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  yesterday. — 
They  were  communicated  lor  publication  by  a  sail- 
maker  in  the  Navy. 

220  feet  lower  deck,  !  .        •      ' 

217     "     lengtli  aloft,' 
1 90    "     length  of  keel  for  tonnage, 
66  ft.  9  in.   moulded    breadth    of  beam    fci- 

tonnage, 
59  feet  do  do  outside  of  wak;?, 

23     "    depth  of  hold, 
51     "     extreme  depth  amidships,        -.^ 
3,306  23^95  tonnage;  guns,  140,  «     r-^ 

1 8,34 1  yards  duck,  one  set  of  sails,     "^  lU  tK>l:  ^  • 
14,624       "         "      bags,   hammocks,  Iviat  sails, 
awnings,  Sac;  total  32,965  yards. 
II  inches  shrouds,  .    ,       .  i 

19       "       mainstay,  '     '  "  ■ 

278  feet  mainmast — 93  yds.  1  foot, 
main  yard, 

topsail  yard,  •".  •  ■      ■"    ■ 

topgallant  yard,  - 
royal  yai-d, 
10,000  lbs.  sheet  anchor, 
25  inches  do. 

1,531  yards  main  topsail. 

The  Cherokees. — Gen.  Jacksoli  lias anuouuccd 
to  the  Cherokees,  that  the  treaty  offering  them 
five  millions  of  dollars  for  their  possessions,  is  the 
best  he  will  ever  propose  to  them. — [Journal  o( 
Commerce.]  ;^^ 

The  Newbnryport  Herald  has  the  following  Tair 
hit,  at  the  Monomania,  now  prevailing  aUke  at  the 
East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
story  may  not  be  true — indeed,  we  dnre  not  quite 
say  we  believe  it  literally  ourselves,  but  it  has  some 
truth  as  an  illustration,  at  least  : — [Courier  k  En- 
quirer.] 

"  It  is  rumored  thit  one  evening  last  week,  two 
paupers  escaped  from  the  Bangor  Almshon&e,  and 
though  they  were  caught  early  the  next  morning, 
yet  in  tlie  meantime,  before  they  were  secured, 
they  had  made  $1800  each,  by  speculating  in  tim- 
ber hinds." 
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The  Chicago  American.— Under  this  title  we 
jjayc  received  to-day  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
paper,  published  in  the  new  cky  Ot  Chicago,  hy 
Thomas  O.  Davis. 

It  is  a  very  haiidsoms  well  printed  slicet — full  of 
oDod  matter,  and  showing,  moreover,  a  very  good- 
ly array  of  business  advertisements — whereupon 
we  congratulate  the  Editor.  It  woulJ,  as  it  seems 
to  lis,  be  a  very  good  medium  of  advertising  for 
our  Pearl-street  merchants.  ,-         , 

Tornado. — We  understand  tbat  a  nfest  desfnic- 
tivc  tornado  passed  up  the  river,  opposite  Louis- 
ville, on  Sunday  last,  diverijred  on  tlielndian  side 
to  the  townof  Jeffcrson,Juid  again  crosied  the  river 
to  Kentucky.  We  are  not  advised  of  the  loss  of 
life,  or  injury  to  property  sustained,— [Cincinnati 
&;zettB.J 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  t^ie  Gazette, 
one  of  whom  obtained  the  informatioi  personally, 
fr.r  the  following  account  of  the  Tornado,  which 
passed  over  a  part  of  New  Jersey,  on  Friday 
last  :— 

Destructive  Tornado. — The  ciy  of  New- 
Brunswick  was  the  scene,  on  Friday  aaernoou  last, 
of  a  most  desolating  tomado,  whicii  swept  over  its 
western  section,  causing  much*  destruction  of  pro- 
jierty,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  depriving  several  indi- 
viduals of  life. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to   learn,  the  wliiilwind  or 
tornado  first  made  its  appeanuice  with  a  ialling  of 
ice  in  the  township  of  Amwell,  near  a  place  called 
Hinggold's  and  tiiking  an  erratic   zig-z.ig  course, 
spent  its  fury  over  Stuten  Island,in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rossville,and  on  the  bay,  by  another  fall  of  large 
irregular  sliaped  pieces  of  ice.     Its  hrsl  approach  to 
New  Brunswick  was  from  the  norlii-west,  passing 
over  Middlebush,  about  three  miles  from  that  place, 
where  the  dwelling  and  barn  of  John  French  were 
laid  prostrate  with  the  earth.     It  thence  passed 
over  the  farm  of  David  Dunn,  about  two  miles 
.  and  a  half  from  New  Brunswick,  whose  dwelling 
was  unroofed,  and  the  barn  and  other  out-build- 
ings were  razed  to  the  ground.     The  out-houses 
attached   to  the   premises  of  J.  G.  Wyckuff,  in 
the  same  vicinity,  were  also  desUoyed.     The  next 
building  which  telt  its  eflects  was  the  dwelling 
of   Theophilus    Ilolkham,   about    one   mile  from 
New-Brunswick,  the  roof  of  which  was  blown  off. 
The  bams  of  James  Fisher  and  Abraham  Blau- 
velt,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were  next   blown 
down,  and  a  small  dwelling  belonging  to  Mr.  Pre- 
vost  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  tlie  wife  of  Tun  is 
Silcocks  badly  injured.     The  tornado   had  now 
reached  the  hill,  "where,"  according  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Times,  "  it  remained  apparently  fixed 
lor  a  minute  or  two,  presenting  the  apj)carancc  of 
a  pillar  of  fire, — its  base  resting  on  the  earth,  and 
its  top  reaching  a  mass  of  black  clouds.    It  then 
took  |an  eastern  course,  iJireati?ning  Albany  and 
Church  streets,  but  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion, swept  across  the  town  lot  towards  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  B.  Myer,   Mrs.   Dcare,  Prof.   M'Clelland, 
Rev.  John  Croes,  L.  Kirkpalrick,  Esq.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  tearing  the  roofs 
off  some,  making  literal  wrecks  of  the  barns  and 
out-houses,  and  either  uprooting  or  twisting  off  the 
largest  trees — in  some  instances  carrying  the  latter 
20  or  30  paces.     It  then  crossed  to  the  buildings  at 
the  head  of  Paterson,  Liberty,Bayard,and  Schure- 
nian  streets,  unroofing  the  house  of  Mrs.  Harris- 
son,  levelling  tlie  store  of  Mr.  Little,  and  burying 
beneath    the   falling  timbers,    Nicholas  Booraem, 
Esq.  and  his  eldest  son  Henry.    Both  were  extri- 
cated a  short  time  after — the  son  in  a  dying  state, 
in  whicli  he  lingered  until  9  o'clock,  when  death 
relieved    him   from    his  sutlerings — the  fither  is 
not  dangerously  hurt.     A  young  lad  about  8  years 
ofage,  son  of  Capt.  Baird,  was  also  killed  near  this 
spot,  a  rafter  from  tlie  blacksmith's  shop  having 
struck  him  immedia'.ely  above   the  eyes,  and  al- 
most severed  his  head.     The  tornado  now  swept 
T^ul  ^"'^^^^^^  ^o'"cc  across  George  street,  down 
Liberty,  Schurenian,  and  New  streets,  crossing 
iNelson  to  Burnet  street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance, down  to  the  river,  unroofing  or  tearing  off 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  sweeping  tlie  lower 
doors  and  wmdows  from  their  fastenings.     Schure- 
man  and  Liberty  streets,  from  top  to  bottom,  may 
oe  said  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  *uin3,  as  is  like- 
wise part  of  Burnet  street.    The  Methodist  Church, 
a  brick  edifice,  is  damaged  beyond  repair,  having  I 


been  unroofed,  and  tlic  eastern  and  souiliern  walls 
blown  down ;  and  the  rear  wall  of  tlic  Catholic 
Church,  also  of  brick,  is  drove  into  the  body  of  tlie 

The  large  dwelling  of  Dr.  Janeway,  at  llic  junc- 
tion of  George  street  and  the  Tienion  and  New- 
Brunswick  turnpike,  was  completely  unroofed  ;  all 
the  outbuildings  razed  to  tlie  groiuid,and  the  beau- 
tiful trees  surrounding  the  housa  twisted  off  or  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  His  loss  will  not  fall  much  short  of 
$3000. 

The  dwelling  of  Littleton  Kirkpatrick  was  also 
unroofed,  and  all  the  out-houses  demolished.  Els- 
liraated  loss  $1000.  His  mother's  house  was  partly 
unroofed,  and  other  damages. 

The  large  pottery  establishment  occupied  by 
Mr.  Newell,  and  belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  G. 
Mackay,  at  the  comer  of  George  and  Liberty-sts. 
was  entirely  destroyed,  loss  !>t25U0. 

The  dwelling  of  James  Bishoj),  corner  of  8clmrc- 
man  andBurnct-slrects,  was  unroofed,  and  several 
store-houses,  containing  a  largo  <juantity  of  corn, 
was  totally  destroyed.  ProbaUe  loss  bctv.een  3 
and  4  thousand  dollai-s. 

The  buildings  of  Richard  Vo(yhces,  coachmaker, 
in  Schurenian  street,  were  entirely  demolished, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  contents,  consisting 
of  finisiictf  and  unfinished  work,  tools,  &c.  Loss 
about  SI4000.  Under  the  ruins  of  this  Ijuilding 
Svcre  found  the  lifeless  remains  ef  widow  Catharine 
Van  Arsdale.  Mr.  Staats  Van  Dusen  was  also 
found  under  the  same  niiiis,  wry  much  bruised  ; 
his  life  was  providentially  saved  by  a  carriasre 
wheel  falling  across  his  body,  and  thus  shielding  it 
from  tlie  pressure  of  the  ruins. 

Three  dwelling-houses  also  hi  Schureman  street, 
the  property  of  Nicholas  Wychoff,  were  very  much 
injured.  L')ss  ^2000.  Two  dwellings  at  tlie  cor- 
ner of  Neilson-strcet,  belonging  to  widow  Mary 
Funnan,  were  unroofed  and  walls  much  damaged. 
Loss  $1500.  The  dwelling  of  Isfiac  C.  Stelle, 
in  Schurenian  street,  was  cdmpletely  unroofed, 
and  gjirdcn  fence  and  shrubbqry  destroyed.  Loss 
$J0©0. 

Oil  Burnet  street. — Dr.  Vifi  Du7,cn's  dwelling 
unroofed  ;  store-house  and  Jtable  rsiiscd.  Lc'ss 
31000.  Three  or  four  dwellings,  the  property  of 
Staats  Van  Duzen,  unroofed,  antl  store-house  de- 
molished. Loss  about  $2000.  Chains  Dunham's 
dwelling  unroofed  and  otherwise  injured  ;  several 
store-houses  and  out-buildings  on  the  wharf,  blown 
down.  Loss  from  3  to  54000.  The  dwelling  and 
out-buildings,  including  a  store-house,  belonging  to 
Brush  and  Probasco,  all  destroyed.  Loss  $2000. — 
Two  dwellings,  the  properly  of  Dr.  ThC.nvis  Fitch, 
unroofed  and  other  injury.  Loss  ^1000.  The 
dwelling  and  cabinet  workshop  of  Matthew  Eger- 
ton,  unroofed,  &.c.  and  a  ware-house  in  the  rear  de- 
molished.    Loss  from  1  to  §2000. 

The  Lancasterian  School  in  Schureman-strect, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  was  'damaged  to  the 
amount  of  $500. 

Schitrtuian  street. — F.  F.  Randolph's  workshop 
completely  demolished.  Loss  gaOO  to  SIOOO.  Two 
dwellings  belonging  to  Matthew  L.  Egerton,  were 
unroofeti  and  otherwise  injured.  Loss  $700.  Wid- 
ow Coming's  dwelling  unroofed  and  workshop  de- 
stroyed. Loss  §500.  Two  dwellings,  the  jwoper- 
ty  of  widow  Vreedenburg,  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  S600. 

Property  belonging  to  the  foHowiug  named  indi- 
viduals was  also  more  or  less  iujured  : 

Schttremmi  street.. — Miss  Raciiel  Randoljiii,  Wal- 
ter McHenry,  J.  W.  Stout,  Widow  Stotoff,  Mr. 
Rolph,  Mr.  Eldridge,  Widow  Mary  Dunham,  A. 
Agnew,  Widow  Van  Dorert,  Asa  Applegate,  E.  L. 
Hardenberg,  (Mayor,)  Adam  Huyler,  Borden  M. 
Voorhees. 

Bitrnet  street — ^Evert  Egerton,  Widow  James 
Richmond,  John  Hatfield,  Henry  Frazer,  John 
Hicks,  James  B.  Cox,  John  Quick,  Michael  Mc 
Curlogue,  Joseph  C.  Griggs. 

J^ew  Street — Dr.  F.  Richmond,  Ambrose  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Peter  Wyckoff,  Judge  Haiice,  Widow  Da- 
vies,  Estate  of  Robert  Boggs,  .To!m  Taylor,  Mrs. 
John  Clark,  Mrs.  Hagerman,  Anon  Hayden. 

J^eilson  street — Henry  Sanderson,  H.  H.  Chitten- 
den, Clara  Rogers,  Jacob  Wyckoff,  John  Bray,  Jr. 
Dr.  Launy. 

Prince  street — Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  D.  W.  Vail,  Jo- 
nathan Ackerman. 

George  Strett — Mr.  Ackerman,  Ralph  Voorhees, 
Solomon  Freeman,  Wm.  G.  Dunham. 

Liberty  street. — Benjamin  Clark,  Mrs.  Van  Liew, 
Garret  Nevius. 
Henry  and  James  Richmond  on  Richmond  st., 


and   Mr.   Mersereau,   on  the   Trenton  and  New 
Brunswick  Turnpike. 

From  the  above  details,  we  feel  safe  in  8ta,tiiig 
that  the  nuinber  of  buildings  destroyed  and  injured 
cannot  fill  sht^rt  of  (Kic  hzindrcd  and  fifty,  and  that 
the  less  of  property  may  be  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred tliovsand  dollars. 

Bf  sides  those  who  lost  their  lives,  as  above  re- 
corded, several  persons  were  seriously  injured,  and 
many  others  ^lightly.  *'  *  * 

Amnng'the  exti-aofdinary  occurrences  whicli 
took  place  oil  tliis  mel  uicholy  occasion,  the  fate  of 
the  son  of  Wm.  G.  Dunham  (a  small  lad)  was  th* 
most  singular.  lie  wns  taken  off  the  piazza  of  tlie 
house,  corner  of  New  and  George  streets,  carried 
in  the  air  a  distance  of  300  yards,  and  landed  on 
the  whaif  in  Jiurnet  street,  having  only  sustained 
a  slight  injtiry-  in  one  of  his  arms.  On  bcingques- 
tioned  as  to  his  feelings,  hi  stilted  that  he  recollect- 
ed j)'ssing  tluDugh  the  top  of  a  willow  tree,  and 
that  ihesensjuion  pnxiuccd  by  being^  c;u-rieti  up  iu 
the  %vlurlwind  waa  like  that  of  being  pulled  in  con- 
trary directions. 

A  bijdste ad  was  taken  from  tlia  tliird  ttory  of  a 
house  in  Schuifman  street,  cjirried  a  disUnce  of 
200  yards,  and  landetl  in  Burnet  street,  without 
having  susuiincd  the  slightest  injury.  A  car|)et 
bag  and  some  bedding  were  carried  from  the  gairet 
of  Dr.  Janew;\y's  hous»:  to  the  river,  a  di.stance  of 
nearly  half  u  mile.  *  *         •    ♦ 

After  leaving  New  Brunswick,  the  totnado  pass- 
ed <fctCH  the  river  a  short  distance,  tlicn  took  a 
course  across  the  river,  and  passing  over  tlie  farm 
of  James  T.  Dunn,  tore  up  sevferal  trees  by  tlic 
roots,  laid  all  his  outbuildings  in  ruins,  without  do- 
ing the  sliirliiest  damnge  to  his  dwelling.  It  then 
passed  down  to  the  firm  of  Joel  Randal,  and  carried 
away  part  of  the  roof  and  gable  end  of  his  dwelling. 
Thence  its  course  was  over  Piscataway,  a  small 
ow  n,  coni;uning  about  a  dozen  houses,  situated  two 
miles  from  New  Brunswick.  Here,  every  build- 
ing except  two  in  the  place,  including  the  Epiaoo- 
pal  Church  m  as  demolished.  We  regret  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harper,  of  New  York  was 
killed  by  being  struck  on  the  head  by  a  beam. — 
We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  had  just  received  the 
deed  of  some  rirojieity  which  he  had  i)een  p«irchaB- 
ing,  and  that  his  visit  to  Piscataway  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  arrangements  respecting 
It.  He  v.as  a  silver-smith,  rtsiding  at  31  Rose 
street,  and  has  let't  a  large  family. 

The  termdo  then  passed  on  towards  Perth  Am- 
boy,  where  one  building  was  destroyed,  and  spent 
its  fury  on  Staten  Island  as  alwve  stated. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  affair,  we  now  present  our  readers  with 
the  reriinrks  of  a  friend  who  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  whole  scene,  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
forma  correct  idea  of  this  awfully  sublime  specta- 
cle. He  says, — I'lie  first  intimation  1  had  of  Uic 
tornado's  approach,  was  tlic  wind  blowing  in  from 
both  sides  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  sitting.  Im- 
mediatt^ly  the  cry  of  fire  was  niiscd — I  ran  to  the 
corner  ol  the  street  and  iierceive<l  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection at  alxjut  half  a  mile's  disUtnce  a  black  Cf)- 
lumn  moving  onwaixl,  not  very  rapidly,  wliich  liad 
something  ol'  liic  appearance  of  a  sitiothered  fire, 
and  was  mistaken  for  it.  1  saw  what  it  was  aixi  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  all  the  windows  before  it 
reached  us.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled  wilii 
fragments  of  timber,  &c. — in  a  moment  the  house 
opposite  was  unroofed,  as  if  it  had  been  covered 
with  pa|)er.  The  house  in  which  I  was,  being  at 
the  edge  of  the  current,  esc;iped  uninjured,  save 
that  a  rafter  from  the  roof  of  a  house  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  thirty  feet  long,  struck  tlie  edge  of  the 
window,  tearingaway  the  brick  work  and  demolish- 
ing the  sash,  and  jiassed  into  die  wall  of  the  room. 
The  track  of  the  tornaJo  was  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  from  a  minute  investigation  of  its 
effects,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  whirlwind  ordinarily  so  called.  The  vio- 
lence apjKsai-s  to  have  been  j^roduced  not  fnwn  a 
whirling  motion,  but  from  two  currents  rusliing 
towards  each  oilier — at  the  same  time  having  an 
onward  motion.  In  the  centre  of  the  track  the 
force  appears  to  have  been  upwai-ds  with  some- 
thing of  a  whirling  mavenwnt.  The  facts  which 
substantiate  this  opinion  are  these.  In  the  iowr 
wherever  a  buildri>g  li  is  been  "fnoved,  if  it  was 
at  the  edge  of  th.;  curi^'.nt,  its  direction  was  in- 
wards ;  if  at  the  centre,  onwards.  But  these  el- 
fects  are  more  strongly  innrked  in  the  woods,  where 
the  direction  of  almost  every  tree  records  with  this 
statement — at  th<r  extreme  edge  the  treesare  iieariy 
at  right  angles  with  thecottise^sbping  ntore  as  you 
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proceed  toward  the  centre,  where  thereis  some 
confusion,  but  the  direction  is  almost  invariably 
with  the  current. 

The  Tornado  in  New  Brunswick. — In  the 
New  Branswick  Fredmiian,  of  yesterday,  is  a  list 
occupying  two  columns,  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
or  injured  by  the  tornado  of  Friday  last — which 
any  one  interested  may  see  at  this  office.  That 
paper  adds  the  following  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions, to  which  we  give  additional  publicity,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  giving  to  the  latter,  additional 
effect. 

Recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  the  stunning  ef- 
fects of  the  late  storm,  our  citizens  bear  up  under 
their  calamity  with  manly  fortitude,  and  are  apply- 
ing themselves  with  most  commendable  zeal  and 
industry,  to  the  relief  and  accommodation  of  the 
families  that  have  been  driven  from  their  homes — 
the  removal  of  the  frightful  piles  of  ruins  that  ob- 
structed the  streets — the  repairs  of  such  dwellings 
as  can  be  made  tenantable — the  transfer  of  mer- 
chandize to  places  of  security  and  sale — and  gener- 
ally, to  such  other  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  demand.  Mechanics  are  wanted,  and 
laborers  of  every  description.  Lumber  and  build- 
ing materials  generally,  would  find  a  ready  sale.-- 
Our  sister  towns  would  perform  a  grateful  service, 
in  sparing  a  part  of  their  carpenters  and  masons  ; 
and  if  they  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  spare 
also  of  their  abundance  in  other  respects,  they 
will  undoubtedly  have  their  reward.  Willing  as 
those  among  us  who  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
destroying  angel,  are  to  do,  there  will  still  be  room 
tfnougn  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  others, 
not  of  our  immediate  circle. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  extraordmary  statements 
connected  with  this  tornado,  is  thus  disposed  of: — 

We  have  also  the  story  of  a  lad  10  or  12  years 
old,  the  son  of  Wm.  G.  Dunham,  being  taken  up 
from  his  father's  door  at  the  corner  of  George  and 
New  streets^  and  carried  over  the  tops  of  trees  and 
houses  at  least^  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  landed, 
with  only  a  sligtiv  bruise,  on  the  edge  of  the  river ! 
We  beheve  this  rviarvellous  story  has  no  other 
foundation,  than  thal\  the  boy  was  impelled  by  the 
wind  to  run  down  thi  street  towards  the  river,  and 
was  finally  thrown  dj»wn  on  the  wharf.  It  is  be- 
yond our  faith  to  suj^pose  that  he  could  be  whirled 
through  the  air  thai  distance,  and  come  down  not 
only  alive,  but  aMost  unhurt .'  Parts  of  houses 
and  other  articles linown  to  have  been  thrown  iliat 
distance,  were  shivered  to  atoms. 

Tornado  at  New  Brunswick. — We  have  re- 
ceived by  mail  the  following  circular,  and  cannot 
more  effectually  answer  the  purpose  with  which  it 
■was  sent,  than  by  giving  to  it,  as  we  do,immediate 
publicity,with  the  expression  of  ourconfident  belief, 
that  the  appeal  it  makes,  will  not  be  made  in  vain 
to  this  liberal  city. 

(Circular.) 
New-Brunswick  has  been  visited  by  a  fiightfu 
tornado.  One  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  city  is 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Charged  with  that 
nrioumful  duty  by  their  fellow  citizens,  the  under- 
signed have  made  a  survey  of  the  devasution,  and 
ascertained,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount  of 
the  positive  and  direct  damage  sustained.  This 
they  have  estimated  at  SIXTY-ONE  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS,  although  many  judicious  per- 
sons believe  the  amount  to  be  considerably  more. 
They  will  not  attempt  to  swell  it,  or  in  aught  to 
exaggerate.  Sufficiently  painful  is  the  simple 
truth,  in  the  plain  language  of  the  sincere  heart. — 
They  feel  how  vain  would  be  the  attcmpt^o  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  what  they  have  witnessed,  that 
others  might  disceni  the  extent  of  our  sufferings. — 
Nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  town  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tornado,  and  about  one-third  of  it  with 
disastrous  effect.  130  dwellings  are  in  ruins,  or 
hare  sustained  various  degrees  of  injury;  and 
much  more  than  that  numlMsr  of  workshops,  store 
houses,  bams,  and  out  houses,  have  been  crushed 
to  the  eartli,  or  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. — 
Lives,  too,  have  been  lost — three  deaths  were  tiie 
immediate  consequence — and  many  others  have 
been  bruised,  and  maimed,  and  disiigiired,and  some 
so  seriously  injured  as  to  be  of  doubtful  recovery. 
For  the  dead,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God  ;  it  is  for  tlie  liviog  that  oiu:  concerns  are  di- 
<*cted. 

A  large  numerical  proportioa  of  the  eiifl[erers, 


are  left  in  destitute  or  needy  circumstances.  They 
embrace  etery  variety  of  claim  which  should  call 
into  exercise  the  sympathies  and  benevolence  of 
the  public.  The  widow  and  the  orphan — tli"  «"?'J 
infirm — the  rnn.v.non  laborer — I'lie  luud  working 
mechanic — these  are  among  the  number  who  have 
felt  the  severity  of  the  visit.ition.  For  these  the 
committee  would  send  forth  their  plea — for  tliese 
they  would  awaken  that  humane  and  generous  and 
ennobling  spirit,  which  has  so  often  signalized 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  times  of  suffering  and 
calamity.  They  will  not  plead  in  vain.  They 
know  to  whom  they  appcnl,  and  that  the  grateful 
t'lsk  will  soon  be  theirs  of  acknowledging  the  lib- 
eral aids  which  shall  yield  to  the  sufierers  the  "  oil 
of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

J.  J.  Janewat, 
G.  S.   Webb, 
F.  Richmond, 
D.  FiTz  Randolph, 
Miles  C.  Smith. 
New  Brunswick,  June  24,  1835. 

[From  Ihi  Gazette  of  yesterday.] 
The  Tornado. — We  regret  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  record  niore  disasters  caused  by 
the  Tornado  which  produced  such  dreadful  havoc 
at  New  Brunswick.  A  gentleman  ai:rived  yester- 
day from  Gravel  Hill,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  informs 
us  that  it  passed  vithin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  that 
j)lace  on  Friday  afternoon,  about  half-past  5  o'clock 
prostrating  every  thing  in  its  couse.  He  says, 
that  when  first  seal  there  appeared  to  lie  two  cur- 
rents of  air,  one  of  which  came  from  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  the  otncr  from  about  north,  and  after 
meeting  they  passed  off  a  little  east  of  north.  The 
extent  of  the  torntdo  was  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  about  ave  miles  long.  After  passing 
through  a  thick  wooJ,  prostratin.';  every  tree  witliin 
its  limits,  it  reached  the  farm  of  Jacob  Harris,  un- 
roofing his  house,  aid  injuring  his  wife  very  severe- 
ly. The  next  farm  in  its  course  was  that  of  John 
T.  Snover,  whose  barn  was  unroofed  and  three 
barracks  blown  do«n.  It  then  pissed  through  his 
orchard,  and  out  of  three  hundred  fruit  trees,  only 
4  or  5  were  left  sUmiing.  Thence  it  went  through 
the  woods,  prostrating  every  thing,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  farm  Qf  Andrew  Dennis,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  Snovci's.  His  house  and  bam 
were  uiuoofed  and  birracks  blown  down,  and  in 
his  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees,  only  four  were 
left  standing.  It  then  passed  through  another  piece 
of  woods,  levelling  every  thing  till  it  came  to  the 
farm  of  William  Shusler  (three  quarters  of  a  mile.) 
His  house  was  unroofed,  and  barn  blown  down  ; 
four  or  five  Hrge  rock  miple  trees  were  twisted  off 
or  taken  up  by  the  roots,  some  of  which  were  car- 
ried a  dist;ince  of  60  yards,  and  fell  upon  a  cow, 
which  was  killed.  Thence  it  jiassed  through  ano- 
ther piece  of  woods  to  the  farm  of  Adam  Warner, 
(half  a  mile,)  whose  thveiling  was  unroofed,  and 
his  barn,  barracks,  and  out-houses  were  blown 
down.  It  piissed  on, about  half  a  mile  further,  de- 
stroying some  out-houscs  and  one  dwelling,  and 
then  terminated  abmptly. 

Our  informant  adds,  that  all  the  gi-ain  and  fen- 
ces in  its  course  were  destroyed,  ;is  were  also  all 
the  large  trees.  Mr.  Sinister  found  a  large  ap- 
ple tree  on  his  premises,  Avliich  had  come  from  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Dennis,  a  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 

[From  the  ^Yewark  Da'dij Mvertiaer.] 
Tornado  at  Little  Falls. — We  hear  this 
morning,  that  a  violent  thunder  storm  and  whirl- 
wind, with  heavy  rain,  occurred  at  Little  Falls, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Patcrson,  on  the  Passaic,  in 
this  county,  on  Friday  evening,  about  8  o'clock — 
three  hours  after  the  one  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
whirlwind  appears  to  have  risen  about  a  mile  south 
west  of  the  Little  Falls,  near  the  Bloonifield  and 
Pompton  Turnpike,  as  here  an  old  uninhabited 
house  has  been  subsequently  discovered  to  be  quite 
demolished.  Proceeding  in  a  north  easterly  du-ec- 
tion,it  next  prostmted  an  orchard  of  25  apple  trees, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Roberts,  about  100  yards  from 
the  old  house,  with  the  fences  in  its  course.  A  num- 
l)er  of  his  sheds,  and  other  out  houses,  a  few  rods 
fuitlier  on,  were  also  totally  destroyed.  A  wagon 
house,  containing  a  gig  and  wagon,  was  also  pros- 
trated. The  dwelling  house,  a  new,  substantial 
building,  escaped,  but  a  large  walnut  tree  before 
tlie  door  was  considerably  shivered,  one  of  its  lar- 
gest limbs  being  torn  of!"  luid  carried  200  yards,  to 
a  meadow,  from  which  a  dozen  men  could  not  re- 
move it,    Mr.  Roberts's  loss  is  about  jloOO. 
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About  150  yards  from  Mr.  Roberts's  house  ^ 
small  two  story  dwelling  on  the  Morris  Can'ul 
which  here  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  was  en! 
tllely  (lemoiished,  and  thrown  into  ruins.  It  is  u 
most  remarkable  fact,  that  there  were  twelve  per. 
sons  in  the  house  at  the  time  it  wels  cruslied,  all  i,f 
whom  were  subsequently  taken  out  of  the  i-uins 
uninjured.  Across  the  river,  in  Bergen  county,  ;i 
dwelling  house  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  whicli 
killed  a  dog  lying  on  the  hearth,  and  stunned  a 
number  of  the  family.  We  do  not  learn  that  any 
other  material  damage  was  done.  The  lightning  u 
said  to  have  been  fearfully  vivid  and  frequent. 

ToRNAD*  in  Warren  County. — The  elements 
appear  to  be  strangely  out  of  point.  We  learn  Ijv 
a  friend  from  Warren,  that  a  violent  whirlwind 
swept  throiigh  the  upper  part  of  that  county  on  the 
same  afternoon  in  which  so  much  damage  was  done 
at  New  Bninswick,  but  probably  a  few  minutes 
later,  say  from  5  to  6  o'clock.  It  appedi-s  to  hare 
risen  somewhere  near  the  Delaware,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  as  the  fiist  of  its  ravages  that  we 
hear  of  was  ui  Knowlton  township,  15  or  20  miles 
north  of  Bdvidere,  about  50  northwest  of  New 
Brunswick.  We  caimot  hear  that  there  was 
any  conncctbn  between  this  tempest  and  the  one 
which  proved    so    calamitous  to  the  latter  place. 

It  appears  to  have  swept  over  a  space  of  half  a 
dozen  miles,  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  prostrating; 
whole  fields  of  grain,  fences,  out-houses,  and  build- 
ings of  every  sort,  aa^iearing  up,  our  informant  e.s- 
mates,  not  less  than  two  tliousand  forest  and  fruit 
trees. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
The  New  Brunswick  Tornado. — A  scientific 
friend  who  took  the  trouble  to  visit  the  ground,  has 
favored  us  with  the  following  notes : — There  were 
two  Tornadoes  which  appeared  simultaneously  in 
New  Jersey  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  instant. 
That  which  may  be  designated  by  the  above  name 
originated  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Delaware  ri- 
ver. It  is  known  to  have  struck  the  earth  near  the 
Baptist  Meetinghouse  in  Columbia,  Hunterdon 
county,  and  was  seen  several  miles  west  of  that 
place.  It  here  swept  through  three  farms  in  its  de- 
structive eourse,  exhibiting  in  its  appearance,  a 
tunnel  shaped  form-  A  gentleman  who  was  with- 
in four  miles  of  its  track,  about  twenty  miles  l)c- 
yond  New  Brunswick,  supposed  he  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spout ;  and  he  says  that  he  heard  for 
twenty  minutes  a  continuous  roll  or  roar  of  tliun- 
der. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  many  observers 
on  and  near  tlie  line  of  the  Tornado,  think  they 
saw  its  first  formation.  They  witnessed  the  move- 
ments of  the  clouds  in  two  opposite  directions,  and 
then  a  cone  or  pillar  appeared  to  descend  from  th* 
clouds  and  meet  another  of  similar  appearance, 
ascending  from  the  earth.  Such  were  the  appear- 
ances ;  but  the  real  action  and  organization  of  the 
whirlwind  doubtless  continued  much  the  same, 
from  its  first  origin  la  is  final  disappearance  at  sea. 
The  effectt  are  certainly  much  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  its  track  whereever  it  touched  the  earth.  The 
motions  of  tlie  air  itself  are  of  course  invisible,  and 
of  the  visible  matter,  such  as  ck>uds  and  other 
more  ponderous  objects  affected  by  the  whirlwind, 
only  tiie  lateral  or  vertical  movements  can  be  per- 
ceived, according  to  the  laws  of  jierspective,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubled  whether  the  violent  motion  of 
the  real  whirlwind  around  its  central  cone  or  vor- 
tex is  ever  seen  at  all, — but  only  its  effects  up- 
on the  exterior  and  surrounding  clouds  and  floating 
matter.  As  these  clouds  in  front  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  tornado,  move  in  exactly  opposite  directions 
they  of  course  present  the  appearance  of  Iwo  cur- 
rents meeting  each  other,  and  when  it  approaches 
sufficiently  near,  the  central  cloudy  pipe  or  pillar 
often  becomes  visible. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Milledollar,  who  from  the  College 
in  New  Bmnswick  viewed  the  tornado  with  grei«» 
attention  during  its  progress,  says,  that  it  appeared 
at  times  to  contract  very  much  in  its  lateral  dimen- 
sions, assuming  a  very  dark  and  dense  appearance; 
again  it  would  expand  itself  and  exhioit  a  more 
smoky  and  fiery  aspect.  This  accords  well  with 
tlie  appearance  of  the  track,  which  about  a  mile  east 
of  New  Brunswick  is  narrowed  in  passing  through 
a  field  of  grain  to  a  width  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred feet,  but  on  striking  a  wood  immediately  con- 
tiguous, the  trees  are  affected  on  a  width  of  two 
hundred  feet,  showing  an  expansion  in  the  'oody 
of  the  real  whirlwind  as  it  ascends  from  the  earth, 
while  the  cloudy  or  dusty  cone  which  appears 
in  its  centre,  aeor  the  earth,  assumes  a  coutrtir/ 
form.     .  ■    .  "      i    . 
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The  general  course  of  the  tornado.till  within  two 
miles  of  New  Brunswick,  ajipcars  to  have  been  a 
little  north  of  east,  and  from  thence  till  it  enter- 
ed the  waters  of  Rariton  Bay,  its  track  seems  to 
have  averaged  nearly  east.  The  hail,  rain,  and 
other  ponderous  matter  discharged  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  vortex  appears  to  have  fallen  far- 
ther north,  at  Bridgetown,  Staten  Island,  &c.  Two 
hats  taken  from  New  Brunswick  fell  near  Bridge- 
town. The  track  affords  indubitable  evidence  tlmt 
ilie  rotative  motion  of  the  whirlwind  wasfrom  right 

The  Tornado  which  passed  through  Warren 
county  at  the  same  time,  and  which  has  been  niis- 
takenly  noticed  in  the  papers  as  being  the  same 
whirlw  ind,  exhibited  for  five  miles  a  track  of  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  in  itself  a 
far  more  formidable  phenomenon.  The  widtli  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Tornado  seems  nowhere  to 
have  exceeded  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  havoc  made  in  New  Brunswick 
and  the  villages  which  fell  in  its  way,  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  of  such  magnitude  and  violence 
as  many  of  its  predecessors,  which  have  spent  their 
fury  on  more  distant  and  obscure  localities. 

The  tornado  which  appeared  near  Paterson,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  was  probably  the 
same  which  passed  through  Warren  county,  if  we 
mav  judge  from  its  course,  and  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, whicii  was  something  more  than  two 
iiours  later  than  at  Knoltbn,  near  the  Delaw^arc, 
and  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  it  for  the  vivid  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  city  on  the  same  evening. 

Destruction  of  Mills,  Bridges,  &c — An  un- 
usually heavy  rain  fell  on  Friday  last,  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  tliis  city,  in  Lebanon,  &c.,  and  in  the 
following  night  a  dam,  containing  a  pond  covering 
about  300  acres,  was  swept  away.  The  water  in 
its  progress,  swept  away  every  dam  and  mill  upon 
the  stream,  and  swept  over  the  sbdres  so  as  to  de- 
stroy gardens  and  fields  of  grain.  The  stage  could 
not  pass  ;  but  by  the  perseverance  of  the  driver, 
the  mail  for  the  east,  by  way  of  Chatham,  was  con- 
veyed by  him  on  foot,  he  having  passed  the  stream 
in  a  small  boat.  The  stream  passed  through  Chat- 
ham and  Kindcrhook. — [Albany  Eve.  Jour.] 

The  Albany  Argus,  of  yestei-day,  has  tliis  par- 
agrapli. 

The  Weather — has  been  cold  for  several  days; 
and  since  the  heavy  showers  of  Friday,  fires  have 
been  found  necessary  for  comfort.  Yesteixlay 
morning,  we  are  informed,  frost  was  discovered  in 
most  exposures  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces severe  enough  to  leave  its  traces  beliind  on 
vegetables.  Tliis,  for  the  summer  solstice,  or  the 
longest  day  of  summer,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
record. 

We  learn  also,  that  in  tlip  river  counties  and 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  was  frost  on 
Saturday  night,  by  which  the  com  was  injured. 

[From  the  J^ational  IiUelligeiicer.] 
Whilst  the  fields  and  gardens  in  this  neighbor- 
hood are  witliering  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
tracted drough(to  which  for  two  days  past  has  been 
joined  a  degree  of  cold  hardly  ever  before  experi- 
enced in  this  meridian,  say  at  sunrise,  50  degrees 
of  Farenheit,)  our  friends  in  the  Western  coun- 
try have  been  deluged  with  rain.  They  seem  to 
have  our  shai-e  of  it  as  well  as  tlieir  own.  Witness 
the  following: 

Pittsburgh,  June  17,  1835. 
During  the  last  week  tliere  has  been  an  unusual 
fall  of  rain.  The  rivers  are  higher  now  at  this 
city  than  we  have  ever  known  them  to  be  at  this 
season.  While  we  are  writing  this  paragraph,  the 
rain  is  falling  in  torrents. 

Terre  Haute,  (Ind.)  June  1 1. 
The  Season. — So  far,  the  season  has  been  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  within  our  recollection. 
During  the  last  twenty  days  we  have  had  drench- 
ing rains — torrents  of  it-affecting  the  Wabash  and 
smaller  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
the  worst  consequences  to  the  famos  on  the  low 
lands.  Already,  we  fear,  much  damage  is  done — 
and  the  river  still  rising !  (Tuesday  evening, 
June  9.)  On  Sunday  nig:ht,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  continued,  with  but  slight  intermission,  for 
eight  hours.  On  many  farms  the  sprouting  com 
is  entirely  waslied  away,  even  where  the  influence 
of  the  river  is  not  at  all  felt.  Indeed  every  thing 
betokens  a  disastrous  season  to  the  grain  grower. 
In  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  we  may  add,  as  a 
matter  local  to  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 


the  National  Road,  that  the  operations  on  that 
grcJit  work  arc  nearly  susjieiuied  owing  to  its  con- 
dition along  the  whole  line.  The  streams  adja- 
cent are  out  of  liieir  banks,  and  the  road,  in  many 
places,  completely  under  water.  This  is  a  serious 
public  loss,  and  no  a  less  serious  private  one 
to  the  industrious  individuals  employed  »s  work- 
men thereon.  Some  estimate  may  IJc  formed  of 
the  quantity  of  rain,  from  the  fact,  that  a  steam- 
boat., of  80  tons  burden,  actually  made  two  trips  as 
far  up  as  Peru,  several  miles  above  Logansport.  This 
has  been  herctofoi-c  deemed  impracticable. — 
[Courier.] 

The    Forefather's    Ro^k    Enclosed. — The 

Plymouth  Memorial  states,"  that  the'  forefather's 
rock,  the  landing  place  of  the  j)ilgrims  has  been 
handsomely  enclosed  :  ",Thc  fabric  is  a  perfect 
ellipse  41  feet  in  circumference,  consisting  of 
wrought  iron  bars  5  feet  high  resting  on  a  base  of 
hammered  granite.  The  heads  of  the  perjiendicu- 
lar  bars  are  harpoons  and  ij'xit  hooks  alternately  ; 
the  whole  is  emlx-llishcd  with  emblematic  figures  of 
cast  iron.  The  base  of  the  railing  is  studded  with 
emblems  of  marine  shells,  placed  alternately  revers- 
ed, having  a  striking  effect.  The  upper  part  of  the 
railing  is  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  iron  castings 
in  imitation  of  heraldry  curtains,  with  festoons  ; 
of  these  there  are  41,  bearing  the  names  in  bass  re- 
lief of  the  41  puritan  fathers,  who  signed  the  mem- 
orable compact  while  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflow- 
er, at  Cape  Ctxl,  in  1620." 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monumeiit,  at  Boston,  is  in  a 
stiite  of  progression.  According  to  a  recent  Re- 
port of  the  Monument  Association,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  November,  sixty-six  ftet  will  be  added  to 
tlic  height  of  the  Alonument,  making  the  whole 
elevation  then,  more  than  one  iRindred  feet.  With 
equal  progress,  next  year,  the  monument  can  be 
completed. 

The  work  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  most  e/Kciciit 
manner — the  material  is  granile. 

Sudden  Death. — On  Monday  eveninj;,  as  Sam- 
uel Whittemorc,  Esq.,  President  of  ^e  Greenwich 
Bank,  w  as  walking  home  to  his  residence  with  a 
lady,  he  suddenly  slopped,  and  s;iid,  "  I  am  vei-y 
unwell."  These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 
He  almost  instantly  fell  and  expired. 

To  Capitalists. — A  Vermont  paper  has  an  ad- 
vertisement, the  substance  of  •which  we  hasten  to 
lay  before  the  capitalists  of  the  country,  as  offering 
a  rare  chance  f(;r  a  cool  investment  in  real  estate. 
Mr. H.  W.  Jones,  the  adveitiser,  says  he  has  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  first  quality  of  land 
in  Stratton,  near  the  turnpike  leading  to  Troy, 
which  he  "will  sell  to  any  person  who  will  pay  tlie 
transfer  of  the  deed,  and  in  addition  will  warrant 
most  of  the  season  good  sleighing  fi-om  the  loth  of 
October  to  the  first  of  June,  and  the  climate  so  pure 
that  it  will  keep  fresh  meat  perfectly  sweet  tlie  yeiu- 
round."  We  do  not  sec  how  a  man  could  well  say 
more  touching  the  advantages  of  the  premises,  or 
make  the  terms  more  eligible.  As  to  the  expense 
of  the  transfer  deed,  the  owner  will  probably  come 
down  a  little  in  the  tcnns,  and  pay  for  that 
hhnself. — [Courier  &.  Erquirer.] 

Miraculous  Escape. — Yesterday  afternoon,  as 
the  granite  corner  piece  for  the  south  west  front 
cornice  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  weighing  tliree  tons, 
was  raised  to  its  height,  tlie  derrick  broke  off  near 
tlie  top,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  cornice 
was  broken  in  two.  In  its  flill  it  struck,  and  broke 
off  tliree  or  four  feet  of  tlie  projecting  piece,  in  the 
side  wall  on  Vesey  street.  It  was  fortunate  that 
no  person  was  injured  ijy  the  fall,  as  many  were 
passing  at  the  time,  some  of  whom  very  narrowly 
escaped. — [Sun.]  ' 

We  received  yesterday  from  EHstumell,  156 
Broadway,  one  of  the  neatest  little  articles  imag- 
inable. It  is  a  miniature  plan  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  so  small  that  when  folded  in  its  neat  little 
case,  it  occupies  no  more  room  than  a  common  vis- 
iting card.  The  lettering  though  small,  is  clear  and 
distinct.  It  is  a  little  bijou,' a  diamond  edition,  in 
which  the  engraver-  has  proved  the  perfection  of 
his  art. 

So  say  tlie  Times^  and  wc  say  ditto  thereto. 

An  accident  occurred  on  the  Worcester  Railroad 
on  Thursday.  A  couple  of  oxen  came  suddenly 
upon  the  track  from  behind  a  barn,  and  before  they 


could  gel  out  of  the  way  the  engine  was  upon 
them,  knocked  them  down,  and  killed  them  on  the 
spot.  The  cars  wore  thrown  off  the  road  and  three 
hours  were  lost  in  replacing  them. 

Railroad  Accident. — An  accident  of  a  singu- 
lar character,  such  as  never  occurred  any  whei-e  be- 
fore, and  such  as  will  never  probably  occur  any- 
where again,  iiuppcned  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  as  the  cars  were  approaching  this 
city,  last  Saturday,  wiUiin  about  four  miles  of  the 
depot.  The  nut  which  confines  the  bolt  by  «hich 
the  bre(dc  to  one  of  the  cars  was  suspended,  became 
unscrewed  by  the  jarring  of  the  carriage,  aixl  the 
break  falling  u{x)n  the  rails  under  tlie  wheels,  th« 
car  was  thrown  fifoni  the  rails,  and  being  stopped 
at  a  speed  of  aboiit  15  miles  an  hour,  stood  up  end- 
wise. The  car  immediately  following,  mounted 
this.  One  of  the  hands  connected  wtth  the  cars 
was  so  badly  injured,  that  his  life  was  at  first  de- 
spaired of,  but  we  understand  from  oneof  the  agents 
of  the  road,  that  there  is  now  a  favorable  prospect 
of  his  recovery,  and  tliat  he  was  yesterday  walk- 
ing about  his  room.  Scveial  of  the  passengers 
were  somewhat  bruised,  but  noone  materially  hurt. 
There  were  six  passenger  cars  in  tlie  train,  only 
two  of  which  were  at  all  deranged. 

■^Ye  understand  that  the  nuts  which  secure  the 
bolts  of  tlie  breaks,  are  now  all  made  fast  with 
keys,  so  that  the  cais  on  this  road  will  never  be  Ut 
able  to  a  like  accident  again,  and  we  presume  that 
this  disaster  will  be  a  suilicient  caution  to  the  di 
rectors  of  other  Railroads,  to  have  their  In^aks  se- 
cured in  the  same  way. — [Providence  Journal]] 

Liability  of  Postmasters. — The  Philadd- 
phia  Times  has  the  following  : — 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  paper  last  week  recor- 
ered  judgment  against  a  Postmaster  for  a  paper 
not  taken  from  his  office,  of  which  he  neglected  to 
inform  him.  All  Postmasters  who  do  so,  render 
themselves  liable,  and  ought  to  be  lieki  account 
able." 

Every  Elditor  ought  to  publish  this  conspicuous- 
ly, as  well  for  the  benefit  of  Postmasters  as  tktm- 
selves. 

Emigration.— The  Venus  steamboat  left  the 
SteamPacket  Wharf,  SuKatharine's  Dock,  fit  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  with 
from  220  to  240  female  emigmnts  to  take  their  pas- 
sage on  board  the  ship  Canton  for  Sydney.  The 
emigrants  were,  for  the  most  part,  fine  healthy  look- 
ing girls,  some  of  them  of  exceedingly  interesting 
appearance,  and  almost  all  of  a  class  much  above 
that  in  which  tlie  distresswhichpromiHstoemigr^. 
tion  would  be  supposed  to  exist, — [EngUsh  paper.] 

From  Chili. — The  ship  Nile,  Capt.  Townsend, 
arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  Tuesday,  75  days  from 
the  island  of  Mocha* — left  Talcoliuana  on  the  81st 
March,  one  month  after  the  earthquake.  The 
shock  of  the  20th  of  February  was  felt  a  grvat 
disUince  at  se;u  Captain  Cotton  of  the  ship  Lo- 
per,  informed  that  he  felt  the  shock  very  severely 
six  hundred  miles  from  land.  The  Nile  was  cruis- 
ing at  the  time  in  lat.  39  15  soutli,  within  8  or  10 
miles  of  the  land.  The  agitation  a(  the  ship  at 
the  moment  the  shock  was  first  felt  was  great,  and 
it  was  thought  the  ship  had  struck — the  lead  wm 
thrown  without  finding  bottom  and  Capt.  T.  wore 
ship — on  tlie  22d  of  February  another  severe  shock 
w£is  felt  at  the  island  of  Mocha — Capt  Bumpus 
of  the  ship  Mai-yland,  in  lat.  37  38  states  that 
the  shaking  of  the  boats  and  spars  over  head 
was  so  alarming  that  it  was  dtuigerous  to  stand 
under  them. 

A  brig  arrived  at  Talcahuana,  before  the  Nile 
sailed  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
who  had  been  deprived  of  support.  The  distress 
was  not  so  great  there  as  was  at  first  anticipated, 

*  Mocha  is  an  uninhabited  island  about  SO  miles 
in  circumference  situated  in  lat  38,  40  S.  The  vi- 
cinity of  this  island  is  a  great  resort  of  ships  cruis- 
ing for  right  whais. 

provisions  having  come  in  from  the  country  ia 
abundance.  Many  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Concep- 
tion and  Talcahuana  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
their  houses — some  small  huts  for  a  temporary 
shelter. 

Capt.  Townsend  informs  that  hehas  been  on  the 
coast  ofChiha  number  of  times,  during  the  same 
montlis,  and  thinks  he  never  experienced  sueh  a 
scarcity  of  whales,  fish  and  fowl  as  there  is  the  prr- 
sent  year  ( 1835.)  It  is  the  general  opinion  thatU>« 
eartbc^uake  had  driven  them  from  the  coast^ 
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OiDEN  Times. — Tlie  following  extracts  from 
the.  Journal  of  aii  En;,Hiiihnuin  who  vl'sitcti  Boston 
in  the  year  1638,  sliow  the  vast  clmiigo  whic!i  two 
hundred  years  hixs  })roduccd.  Tlie  scullcrcd  dwcl- 
hu'^s  along  the  coast  h;<ve  swelled  into  cities,  and 
die"  solitary  settlers  multiplied  into  nations.  But 
what  fiuiey  can  paint,  or  what,  mind  can  <^rasp  the 

Erobablc    results   of  two   more   centuries,    or   set 
oundsto  tl»e  wealth  and  power  which  the  Union 
may  have  then  aluiined 7— [Wheeling  Gaz.] 
Exlracl  from  the  JournU  of  an  Englislnnan,   who 

viailed  Boston  in  1638,  (tut/  lamUd  on  the   island 

note  called  East  Boston. 

"Soon  after  we  anchored  in  the  harbor,  I  went 
on  8h<.re  at  Noddlt's  Island  to  Mr.  Maverick's,  the 
only  hospitable  m|\n  in  all  tlie  country  ;  giving  cn- 
teruinmcnt  to  ivll  hew  comers  grali<i. 

.  "  Having  refreslied  myself  for  a  ilay  oi-  two  on 
Noddle's  Island,  1  crossed  ihc  Biy  in  a  small  bo  it 
to  Boston,  which  is  ratlier  a  village  than  a  town, 
Willi  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  when  I  presented 
jmyrespecu  to  Mr.  V/inthrop  the  Governor,  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  teacher  of  Boston  Clmrch.  To 
■  Mr.  Cotton  I  deliveied  tlic  translation  of  some 
psahns  by  Mr.  Cluarles,  the  poet.  I  Wiis  civilly 
treated,  and  returned  to  the  island  in  the  even- 
ing." 

The  traveller  tlien  went  to  Blockiwrnt,  m  the 
p-ovince  of  Main,  150  miles  from  Boston  ;  and  lie 
says,  "he  wtis  visited  by  soma  of  the  peojile  of 
ibeae  parts,  who  told  him  that  a  Sen  tSerpenl  hut 
been  sfccu  near  Caj>c  Ann.  They  who  passed  near 
it  was  abJul  to  shoot  him,  when  an  Iiidian,  who 
was  willi  them,  dissaudcd  them,  sayinj:  if  he  were 
not  kiHcd  outri-ht,  they  would  all  be  iu  danger. 

"One  Mr.  Milten  told  me  he  sa v.- a  Triton,  or 
.Merman,  in  Casco  Bay.  These,  and  some  other 
strange  stories  1  heard,  the  crcdii  whereof  I  will 
neither  impeach  nor  enforce,  but  I  may  say  with  a 
learned  knit;lit,  that  there  arc  manij  stranger  things 
in  the  world  than  arc  to  be  seen  between  London 
and  Stanes! 

"  When  I  was  coming  away  from  Blockpoint  to 
return  to  Boston,  several  of  my  acqnnintnnec  came 
to  bid  niefarewell,  one  of  whom  was  Cajjt.  Thonuis 
Wannert.«H),  who  drank  to  mc  a  pint  of  kill  divil, 
alias  rum,  at  n  draft !  ,„      , 

"  When  I  returned  to  Boston,  I  went  to  l.harles- 
town  with  Capt.  Jackson  ;  and  as  wc  walked  out. 
on  the  buck  side,  we  sjHcd  a  rattlesnake  four  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  thick  as  the  small  part  ol  a  man's 
le".  We  saw  it  seiiie  and  swallow  a  small  cliick- 
e»,  suoh  as  tliey  woukl  give  four  ijcnec  for  in  Eng- 
land. In  tlie  aftcnio<j;i,  1  iclurncd  to  our  ship  in 
the  haibor,  when  I  lnui  sight  of  an  Indian  pinnance 
of  spruce,  with  a  deck,  mid  trimmed  with  siils. 

"Our  master,  Capt.  Luxon,  who  had  been 
ashore  at  Governor's  Island,  gave  mc  half  a  score 
of  very  fnir  pippn-s,  ^vhicli  he  brought  thence  ; 
there  being  not  one  ojiple  tree  or  i)ear  tree  yet 
planted  in  any  part  of  the  country,  except  on  that 

island." 

He  speaks  of  an  ordinary,  flt  the  west  end  ot 
Boston,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  libera!  cup 
of  burnt  Madeira  wine  and  store  plump  cake,  for 
bis  breakfa^st. 

In  some  places,  he  says,  "  the  sea  rises  eighteen 
feet  perpendicular.  I  had  two  reasons  given  for  it 
— one  in  a  sermon — that  the  spirit  of  God  moving 
on  the  water  causeth  it;  and  that  the  s^iirit  of  the 
waters  gathered  tlic  waters  together,  as  the  spirit 
of  Christ  gatherelh  souls." 

Fossil  Fishes.— Previous  to  IGOO,  there  are  per- 
haps few  records  of  fossil  fishes.  Falnus  Cohnmia 
and  Worm  wrote  '  De  Glossopetris ;'  in  the  follow- 
ing  century,  we  had  Scheuchzer  and  F'ischer ;  and, 
towards  its  conclusion,  the  '  Ittiolitologia  Vcrnose 
of  Volta,'  a  large  folio  containing  seventy-six 
•plates,  which,  if  not  very  faithful  in  execution, 
dhowed  the  interest  which  was  at  this  time  excited  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  so  late  as  1818  that  an  enume- 
ration of  the  fossil  spscies  previously  known  was 
first  attempted  by  De  Blainville  in  'LcNouveau 
Dictionnaire  d'Hisloire  Nalurclle.'  Since  then, 
the  science  has  gradually  advanced,  from  its  intense 
interest,  and  its  connexion  with  the  studies  of  ths 
geolo"-ist ;  and'  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
year^lt  assumed  a  most  important  station  from  the 
researches  of  a  natiuralist  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  numbers  of  this  work  dci'o- 
ted  to  this  department.  The  '  Rechcrches  sur 
les  Poissops  Fossiles'  of  Louis  Agassiz  will  un- 
doubtedly mark  the  commencementof  a  new  era  in 
this  science ;  for,  independent  of  the  perspicuity 
pnd  clearness  wi;h  which  Uie  department  jisclf  in 


illustrated,  the  study  of  existing  species,  being  nc- 
ccssiiry  for  a  knowledge  of  those  which  are  extinct, 
his  induced  the  author  to  give  hia  views  of  tlie 
science  generally,  and  to  propose  an  arrangement 
entirely  dilfcrent  from  those  of  his  predecessors, 
the  characters  of  which  arc  principally  taken  from 
the  form  and  sti-uclme  of  the  sciilcs.  His  orders  are 
as  follows: — I.  Placoidians — so  named  from  tlie  ir- 
regularity presented  by  llic  solid  parts  of  their 
covering,  composed  of  masses  of  enamel.  It  in- 
cludes many  fossil  forms,  the  sharks  and  rays. 
II.  Oanoidians — containing  varied  forms,  the  sau- 
roid  fi.shes,  siluri,  sturgeons,  &c.  characterised  by 
scales  of  an  angular  form,  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, plates  of  horn  or  bone,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, and  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  enamel. — 
HI.  Ctenoidinns — the  common  character  is  iu  the 
thin  plates  forming  the  scales,  being  pectinated  or 
toothed  on  their  posterior  edge,  which  makes  them 
feel  rougli  to  the  touch,  it  conti\ins  tiiechetodons, 
lileuroncctes,  the  pcrcoid  fishes,  &c. — IV.  VydmdU 
nns — they  have  the  scales  formed  of  siin])!e  jJatcs, 
those  of  the  lateral  line  with  a  tube  for  the  trtms- 
mission  of  the  lubricating  mucus.  It  includes  the 
nudlets,  calnion,  cyprini,  &c.  The  situation  in 
our  systems  which  has  been  allotted  to  fishes,  lias^ 
generally  been  the  fimrth  place,  or  the  lowest  rank, 
m  the  sc.dc  of  the  vertebrata.  They  seem  to  have 
been  more  particularly  connected  with  the  class 
which  immediately  jireeedes  them,  by  tliosc  most 
cxtr.iordinary  creatures,  long  since  extinct,  but 
which  now  occupy  to  much  of  the  atlentiun  of 
the  geiilogist,  t]:c  Jchthyusauri  or  fish-Uzards, 
anil  which  the  tlis'overy  of  new  forms  leads  us 
to  believe  were  aiuunerons  racc,|)erhaps  possessing 
intei mediate  ability  to  exist  cither  in  air  or  water. 
Fishes  arc  entirely  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  peo- 
phng  tliis  inimen.>^t  portion  of  our  globe  with  their 
shoal.s,  and  serving  to  keep  in  check  the  varied 
creaiures  of  still  lo.ver  structure,  while  they  them- 
selves are  held  in  check,  and  ;;lVoitl  susien;ince  to 
millions  which  have  been  placed  in  our  systems 
above  them.  In  fonn  they  luo  perhaps  the  most 
varied  Ijcings  in  creation,  and  the  most  fertile  fancy 
could  scarcely  depict  a  shai>e  or  api)caranre  to 
whi'li  a  resemblance  would  not  l)c  found.  They 
arc  of  "hiil%us  ami  loathsome  bulk,"  or  of  tlic 
most  graceful  forms,  and  gorgeous  and  resplendent 
colors ;  but  still  among  all  these  wc  ni:iy  trace  the 
cliaracteristic  shape  of  a  fish,  in  the  head  being 
placed  at  once  ujiou  the  shoulders  wiUiout  any 
length  of  neck,  followed  by  the  body,  and  finislu^d 
by  the  tail;  and  tlie  jiarts  will  be  all  adapted  to 
the  different  modes  of  gaining  sustenance,  whether 
it  is  to  be  procured  by  stealth  and  deceit,  or  by 
strength  and  swiftness." 

NATunAL  History. — It  may  Ix;  considered  as  a 
law,  ihat  those  fish  that  swim  near  the  sm-face  of 
the  water  have  a  high  standard  of  respiration,  a 
low  degree  of  muscular  irritability,  great  necessity 
for  oxygen,  die  soon — almost  immediately,  when 
taken  out  of  water,  and  have  Iksh  prone  to  i-apid 
decomposition.  On  the  contrary,  those  fish  that 
live  near  the  bottom  of  the  water  iiave  a  low  stan- 
dard of  respiraiioii,  a  high  degicc  of  miisculiur  irri- 
tability, and  less  necessity  for  oxygen  ;  they  sus- 
tain  life  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  their  flesh  remains  gootl  for  several  days.  The 
carp,  the  tench,  the  various  flat  fish,  and  the  eel, 
are  seen  gaping  and  writliing  on  the  stalls  of  the 
fishmoiig'..  '■■ji'  hours  in  succession]  but  no  one 
sees  ay  symptom  of  motion  in  the  mackerel,  the 
salmon,  the  trout,  or  tlie  ^lerring,  unless  present  at 
the  capture.  These  four  last-named,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  habits,  to  be  eaten  in  the  great- 
est perfection,  should  be  prepared  fijr  table  the 
same  day  they  arc  caught ;  but  the  turbot,  deli- 
cate as  It  i.s,  may  be  kept  till  tlie  second  day 
with  advantage,  and  even  longer  without  injury  ; 
and  fishmongers  generally  are  welj  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  that  fish  from  deep  water  have 
the  muscle  more  dense  in  structure — in  Uieir  lan- 
guage, more  finn  to  the  touch — that  they  are  of 
finer  flavor,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  fish  drawn 
from  shallow  water.  The  law  referred  to  has  its 
origin  inilie  principles  of  organization;  and  though 
it  would  \)c  difficult  for  the  anatomist  to  demon- 
trate  those  deviations  in  structure  between  the  trout 
and  tench  wliich  give  rise  to  these  dislinctions  and 
their  etl'ects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  points 
of  comparison  wider  to  be  assured  of  the  Uict.  Be- 
tween a  fish  with  a  true  bony  skeleton,  the  highest 
in  organization  among  fi.slies,  and  the  lamprey,  the 
lowest,  tAe  difierences  are  most  obvious.  If  we  for 
a  nwnient  consider  the  lamprey,  which  id  Ibe  low- 


est in  organization  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  wiili 
only  a  rudunentary  vertebral  cohunn,  as  the  suijT 
posed  centre  of  Tioological  structure,  and  look  froiiP 
thence  up  and  down  the  scale  of  organization,  we 
at  the  extreme  on  one  side  arrive  at  man,  to  whom 
division  of  his  substance  would  be  destruction ;  but 
on  the  other,  we  come  to  the  polyjie,  tlie  divisioiK^t' 
which  gives  rise  to  new  animals,  each  possessiii<; 
attributes,  not  only  equal  to  eacli  other,  but  equiij. 
also  to  the  animal  of  which  they  previously  ferined 
but  a  small  part." 

The  ORNiTHORnrNCHus  Paradoxus. — The  luib. 
its  of  this  extraordinary  creature  (partaking  of  il^ 
character  of  a  quadruped  and  a  bird)  have  lately 
had  some  new   lij^ht  ilucwn   upon  them,  by  the 

researches  of  a  British  tr.'.veller  and  naturalist 

At  a  late  mailing  6t'  the  London  Zoological  Society, 
a  very  satisfactory  paper  was  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  G.  Bennett,  the  author  of  the  pjiper, 
made  the  inquiries  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  m  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  at  tlie 
end  of  1832  and  commencement  of  1833.  From 
one  of  the  burrow^  inhabited  by  these  creatures,  a 
living  female  was  taken,  and  placed  in  a  cask,  with 
grass,  mud,  water,  &c. ;  and  in  this  situation  it 
soon  became  tranquil,  and  apparently  reconciled  to 
its-  confinement.  Hoping  that  he  had  now  obtained 
the  means,  siiould  his  captive  prove  to  have  been 
i-mpregnated,  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
excluded  product,  Mr.  Bennett  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn for  Sydney, .on  the  13th  of  October,  car- 
rying the  living  oniilkorkynchus  witji  him  in  a 
saialt  lx»x  covered  with  batlen.s,  between  whicii 
only  very  narrow  intervals  were  left.  The 
next  morning,  tying  a  long  cord  to  its  leg,  he 
roused  it,  and  placed  it  on  llie  bank  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  indulge  it  with  a  bathe  ;  and  a  siinikir  in- 
dulgence was  gninted  to  it  on  the  second  day  of  its 
journey.  On  iliese  occasions  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  water,  and  travelled  up  the  strciun,  appa- 
rently delighting  in  those  places  wliidi  abounded 
most  in  aqu.uic  weeds.  When  diving  in  d  ep  and 
clear  water,  its  motions  -were  distinctly  seen :  it 
SiUik  speedily  to  the  bottom,  swam  there  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  rose  agahi  to  the  surface,  it 
appciU'ed,  however,  to  prder  kccpihg  close  to  the 
bank,  occasionally  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  mud, 
from  whence  it  evidenliy  procured  food  ;  as,  on 
raising  the  head,  after  wiiliUruwuig  the  beak,  tiie 
mandibles  v.cre  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is  usual 
when  the  animal  masticates.  The  motions  of  the 
mandibles  were  sunilar  to  those  of  a  duck  under 
the  same  circumst;uicc.  After  feeding,  it  would  lie 
sometimes  on  the  grassy  bank,  and  at  others  part- 
ly hi  and  partly  out  of  the  water,  combing  and 
cleaning  its  coat  with  the  claws  of  the  hind  feet. — 
This  process  conthiued  for  some  time,  and  greatly 
improved  its  sleek  and  glossy  appearance.  After 
its  set  Olid  excursion  it  was  replaced  in  tlie  box, 
which  was  not  oj)ened  again  until  the  following 
morning,  when  it  was  found  to  have  made  its  e.'j- 
capc.  In  the  examination  of  another  burrow,  Mr. 
Bennett  found  three  young  ornilliorhijnchi,  whicii 
appeared  to  have,  not  long  prcviouily,  been  brought 
lorth:  they  were  thudy  covered  with  hair,  and 
measured  in  length  about  1  7-8  inch.  No  frag- 
ments of  sliells  were  observable  in  the  burrow,  nor 
any  thing  that  could  lead  to  the  supposition  of  the 
young  having  been  excluded  while  yet  iu  the  eg^. 
Mr.  Bennett  then  describes  their  habits  in  captivity, 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  lui  old  feniide,  and 
tlu'cc  young  ones. 

The  old  woman  was  ui  a  ragged  and  wretched 
condition  ;  little  milk  could  be  pressed  from  her 
abdominal  glands,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  parcn'.  oi' such  well-grown  young  ones.  The 
yoiuig  were  allowed  to  run  about  the  room  ;  but 
the  old  one  was  so  restless,  and  damaged  llie  walls 
of  the  room  so  much  by  her  attempts  at  burrowing, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  her  to  tlic 
box.  Dui-ing  the  day  she  would  remain  quiet, 
huddled  up  with  hci-  young  ones;  but  at  night  slio 
became  very  rcstlesss,  and  eager  to  escape.  The 
little  ones  were  frolicsome  as  puppies  and,  appar- 
ently, as  fond  of  play  ;  and  many  of  their  actions 
were  not  a  little  ludicrous.  During  the  day  they 
seemed  to  prefcj-  a  dark  corner  for  repose,  and 
generally  resorted  to  the  spot,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  although  they  would  change  it 
on  a  sudden,  apparently  from  mere  caprice.  They 
did  not  appear  to  like  deep,  but  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly a  bathe  in  shallow  water,  with  a  turf  of  grass 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  pan  ;  they  seldom  re- 
mained longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  tlte 
water  at  one  lime.    Though  appareuUy  nocturnal 
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or  at  least,  preferrhig  Uie  cool  and  dusky  evening 
to'the  glare  and  heat  of  noon,  then-  movements  m 
this  respect  were  so  irregular,  as  to  furnish  no 
CTOunds  for  a  definite  conclusion.  They  slept  much; 
tml  it  frequently  happened  lluUone  slept  while  the 
other  was  running  about,  and  this  occurred  at 
almost  all  jMiriods  of  the  day.  Thty  climbed  with 
rricat  readiness  to  the  summit  of  a  book-cuse,  and 
Uius  by  means  of  their  strong  cutaiicjous  muscles, 
aiidofU.eir  claws,  mounting  with  much  expedi- 
tion to  the  top.  Their  food  consisted  of  bread 
s  >.tkcd  in  water,  chopped  egg,  and  meat  minced 
very  small,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  prefer  milk  to 
water.  One  of  the  young  ones  died  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1833,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  Februa- 
ry, having  been  kept  ulive  in  cjiptivity  for  nearly 
five  weeks.     The  old  one  died  before. 

The  Sub-Marine!! — T.  Campbell,  in  his 
poetical  language,  miglit  till  us  of  a  sliip,  tluii 

"  She  walks  the  water  like  a  thhig  of  life," 
but'  in  plain  prose  it  can  Ije  more  distinctly 
suited  of  Mr.  Dean,  that  he  walks  (in)  tlie 
waters  'like  a  thing  of  life.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  this  cxiraorditiary  stibinarine  peri- 
patetic, whose  piscatorial  lucubrations  we  for- 
niprlv  noticed  when  it  plea.sed  liiin  to  Uike  a 
pronienade  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  has 
sinrc  that  period  been  engaged  in  paying  a  few 
visits  to  the  Royal  George,  where  she  lies 
"  fifty  fatlioms  dee])."  One  of  the  guns  wliich 
he  has  had  raised  from  the  wreck,  has,  we  ob- 
serve from  the  newspapers,  been  sent,  hke  a  trai- 
tor, to  the  Tower  ;  but  several  otliers  have,  also,  as 
they  say  of  young  ladies  at  boarding-schools,  been 
well  brought  up.  Two  of  them  are  on  the  pier  at 
Riims^te.  They  are  of  brass,  ten  feet  six  inches  , 
lung,  SIX  inches  diameter  in  the  bore.  Round  the 
bre(!cli  is  the  inscrip'ion — "Schalch  fecit  1742,"  and 
an  account  of  the  weight,  viz  50  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lb. 
llie  one  ;  and  50  cwt.  2  qrs.  17  lb.  the  other — thus 
differing  in  35  lb.  A  little  above  the  breech  are  the 
myal  ann«,  without  siySportero ;  and  near  the  muz- 
r.le  is  a  coat  of  anus,  perhaps  of  the  master  of  the 
ordnancn  at  the  period,  or  it  may  be  of  the  foun- 
der. Two  beautifully  modelled  dolphins  are  pla- 
ced above  the  trunnions  ;  and  the  wliole  wcrkman- 
sliip  is  equal  lo  the  finest  of  the  present  day.  The 
fdgies  of  the  oinAiut>ntal  parts  are  quite  sharp;  and 
the  only  signs  of  long  immersiim  are  that  they  are 
green,  and  have  a  few  pieces  of  oyster-shells  slick- 
ing about  them.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Clueen  Park,  near 
Margate,  has,  according  to  the  report,  puirhased 
two  of  the  gims  to  ])lace  in  his  grounds,  and  given 
as  much  as  3001.  a-piece  for  them-  Assuredly,  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Dean  deserves  every  encourage- 
ment, botli  private  and  public. — [London  jniper.] 

War. — What  a  picture  of  hoiTor  docs  the  fol- 
lowhig  paragraph  present!  What  blood  spilt! 
Wiiat  money  expeiuled,  to  enable  man  lo  butcher 
his  fellow  man  !  Surely,  any  price  but  liberty  and 
honor,  should  be  paid  by  nations  for  peace. — [Nat. 
Intelligencer.] 

"Since  the  year  1,000  there  have  been 24  difl'er- 
•  nt  wars  Ijctween  England  France,  12  between 
Kngland  and  Scotland,  8  between  England  and 
.Spain,  and  7  with  other  countries — in  all  51  wars  ! 
There  have  been  six  wars  within  100  years,  viz: — 

"1st  war,  ending  1697,  cost  21,500,000/.  100,000 
slain,  80,000  died  of  famine. 

"  2d  wai-,  began  1 702,  cost  43,000,000/.  Slain  not 
ascertained. 

"  3d  war,  began  1739,  cost  48,000,000/.  Slain 
mt  ascertained. 

"  4th  war,  began  1756,  cost  1 1 1,000,000.  Slain 
250,000. 

"  5th.  Amcricjin  war,  began  1755,  cost  139,000,- 
WO/.    Slain  200,000. 

"5ih.  Last  war,  began  1793,  cost  750,000,000/. 
Slain  2,000,000  amongst  all  the  belligerents. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  which  ended  in 
1697,  the  national  debt  was  21,500,000/.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  in  1815,  the  national 
debt  amounted  lo  no  less  than  1,050,000,000/.— 
[Lond.  Times.] 

Carthage. — So  literally  true  is  "  Delenda  est 
Carthage,"  that  according  tothe  most  recent  visiter 
to  the  site  of  tliat  once  great  city,  not  a  vestige  of 
Its  former  greatness  remains,  wliile  its  very  name 
is  unknown  to  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 

Plutarcli  gives  a  pretty  reason  for  residing  in  his 
native  place  :— "I  live  in  a  little  city,  and  I  choose 
10  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  iess."— 
(Unghome'8  Plutarcb.l  ,  ;*r-i/ 


Original  Letter  fuom  the  Earl  oi  Surrey 
TO  King  Hcnrt  VIIL — From  ilie  British  State 
papera  ju)»t  published  under  the  King's  commis- 
sion. 

"  Pleas  it  Your  moost  uoble  Grace  to  under- 
stajwl,  that  whore  as  1,  and  others  of  Your  Graces 
Counsaill  here,  luive  divers  tymesadvertyscd  Vour 
Grace,  how  the  irysslimen  bee  confctred  to  gyddres 
to  destroy  your  poorc  subgietes ;  they  contynue 
daily  in  theyr  yll  determyned  purjxise,  and  aboiites 
23  daies  past  assembled  a  right  great  power,  after 
tlie  manner  of  Uiis  land  ;  whereof  I,  beeingadver- 
tysed,  assembled  the  best  power  I  might  gather, 
and  the  9th  day  of  this  nioneth  depirtid  towardes 
OConors  cunlry,  where  they  were  all  to  gyd- 
dcrs.  And  notwithstanding  that  I  contynued 
in  his  said  cuntry,  unto  Tuysday  last  past,  bren- 
nyng  all  Ins  townes  and  houses,  and  destruyng 
a  mervelous  dcl-j  of  come,  and  also  leyod  sicije 
to  his  oastell,  the  strongest  of  all  tiiis  Luid,  and 
waiine  tiie  same;  yit,  of  all  the  tymc  I  contynued 
there,  they  wold  never  fall  to  no  conclusyon  of 
peas,  but  answerid  pleynly  to  suclie,  as  mo<ivid 
to  have  peas  betweene  tiieyme  and  mc,  tliat  they 
wold  never  fall  to  peas  with  Englysshmen,  tyll 
thoy  had  utterly  destroyed  theyme.  Whoose 
willullness  hath  been  right  chargeable  unto  tlie 
said  OConore  ;  for  he  haili  not  ooiily  last  his 
c  istcll,  and  all  his  cunlrey  burned,  but  alsosomoche 
of  his  corne  is  destroyed,  Uial  his  people  shall  be 
enforced  eyther  to  forsake  the  cuntrcy,  or  dye  for 
lionger  this  wynter  comyng.  Undoubtidly,  theese 
Irishmen  bee  soo  soore  confoterid  lo  gyddres,  tliat  I 
see  no  lyklyhod  but  contynue!  warre,  which  shall 
be  right  herde  to  withstand,  without  that  Uie  Eng- 
lyshery,  and  moost  especially  the  countic  of  Kyl- 
dare,  shall  take  surmuc  hurics,  piiiicipally  for  lak 
of  oon  good  cai)eteyne  lo  defunde  the  same,  when 
I  mn  besy  in  othn-  cuntreys,  Beseching  Your 
G  race  to  advertyse  me  of  your  gracious  pleasure, 
whetlier  I  shall  kepc  styll  OConors  castell  forsaid, 
called  Moncstemverys,  or  delyverthe  same  fo  hym 
agiiync.  As  long  as  1  shall  kepe  it,  he  woll  bo  at 
waiTC.  And  it"  Vour  Giacc  enlend  to  conqueie 
this  land,  it  is  as  neceasary  for  the  entre  uinm  Irisli- 
meiis  cuntrcys,  as  Bei-w  yk  is  in  .ScoMand.  I  have 
soo  manned  and  vyctailed  the  s:ud  castell,  that, 
with  Goddig  grace,  it  shall  lie  out  of  daungicr  of 
Iryshnicn,  tyl  I  be  advertised  of  your  gracious 
pleasure.  Signyfyuig  unto  Your  Grace  that 
when  1  was  in  OConors  cuntrcy,  the  Erll  of 
Ormond  made  sharpe  wane  n]>on  OKen-ul,  and 
hath  doon  his  part  right  wele.  Beseching  Your 
Grace  to  send  your  gracious  letters  of  tlruikos 
unto  hyin,  as  wele  for  his  goodt  counsaill  yev- 
iii  to  me,  at  all  tymes,  as  tor  his  ixiyniuU  de- 
ligent  service  doon  to  Your  Grace  here.  Also,  I 
have  suer  knowledge,  by  divers  espayalles,  thiil 
OKarwell  dootli  assemble  a  mouclie  gretter 
}K»wer,  then  he  did  this  last  tyme  ;  contendmg  to 
make  a  great  invasion  upon  Your  Graces  poore 
subgieties.  For  the  repressyng  of  whoos  nialycc, 
I  assay  all  the  freendcs  I  can,  oswele  Englisli  as 
Irysh  ;  and  sliall  do  my  best,  not  oonley  to  let  hym 
to  invade  Your  Graces  subgieties,  but  also  to  doo 
the  moost  hurtcs  I  can  lo  hym,  nnd  his  partetakers. 
Also,  oon  Richard  Pcpja-,  of  Calays,  hath  of  late 
robbed  and  despeyled  iwoo  Brytton  shippis,  upon 
the  see,  and  hath  brotjight  with  hym  oon  of  their 
baUyngers.  He  had  iu  hu  company  aboutes  20 
persoua,  and  they  bee  ia  preson  at  "Corke.  Be- 
sechyng  Your  Grace,  that  I  may  be  advertyscd  of 
your  gracious  pleasure,  whatc  i,liall  bee  done  with 
hym  and  theyme.  If  Your  Grace  woll  have  thyme 
put  to  execasyon,  Yotir  Grace  muste  send  me  a 
commyssion  soo  to  doo  ;  for  f  haue  noon  auctoritie 
otherwise  to  put  theyra  to  detli,  and  the  long  keep- 
yng  of  theme  woll  bee  chargeable  to  Your  Grace. 
I  can  advertyse  Yoiu-  Grace  of  noo  moo  of  their 
names,  but  oonly  Rychard  Pepyr;  wherfor,  yf 
Your  Grace  wol  Ivave  theym  put  to  deth.  there 
must  be  lefte  a  blanke  in  the  comyssion,  forSiieir 
names  to  bee  put  in  when  I  shall  know  theyaH 
Abo,  I  beseche  Your  Grace,  that  there  may  bee  J 
joyued  with  me  in  the  commyssion,  Patrike  Bry- 
myngham.  Chief  Justice  of  your  Benche,  Rychard 
Delahyde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Comon  Place,Jaines 
Cantwell,ArthureMygyn,CormokMcRorykJBach. 
ejersofLawe.  Al^yfit  my ght  stand  with  your  gra- 
cious pleasure  to  send  me  a  CQmmvssyon,witli  aiicto- 
ryle  to  put  to  dethe  all  rovers  of  the  s6t,  that  shuld 
fortune  to  bee  takyn  in  this  land,  it  is  thought  by 
YourGracisCounsailhere,itsiiulddoomouchegood, 
for  this  land  is  the  very  land  of  refuge  that  Englysh 
pyrattes  rwort  moo«t  imto.    A«d  I,  kaviiig  the 


s-.iid  co;iiniyK5yi«'ii,  y<Kir  Grace  ahidd  ixit  «t  oo 
cl'.arge  in  keepying  of  tbeyiBc,  uiHO  a  oommyssyon 
wei-e  sent  fro  Yotir  Grace  to  me  out  of  Enf^iand. 
Bcsechj  ing  Your  Grace,  if  it  shaH  lyk«  Your  Hi^- 
ness  to  sende  me  any  of  the  said  commyssyJona,  to 
geevc  me  auctorytie  td  pardon  suclie  of  tlu'me,  as 
shall  be  thought  by  me,  and  Your  Graci*  Council 
here,  the  leest  oflienders,  and  most  couvcuyept  i* 
bee  pardoned  ;  orcis,  yf  there  were  never  soo  ma- 
ny taken,  all  must  dye,  which  I  feare  miglii  be  rek- 
enyd  to  bee  too  soorc.  Most  humble  besechying 
Your  Grace,  that  I  may  brevely  know  your  gra- 
cious ]>leasure  in  the  premissis,  and  I  shall  daylc 
pray  fur  the  long  prosperous  contynewauuce  of 

gour  most  myal  astate.    Wryten  in  Your  Gc«koe» 
astcll  of  Dublyn,  the  29  day  of  July   [ISSIJ. 
Your  most  humble  subject, 

"(Signed)         T.  SuRMT.* 
"  {Superscribed) 
To  tlic  Kynges  Most  Noble  Grace."   -,  v  .1-   " 

Parisian   Statutics.— During    the  htt   rca 

there  were  born  in  Paris  29,130  children,  iMujely 

14,901  males,  and  14,229  fcmaks.  C^ these  19  145 
were  legitim  itc  ;  18,685  of  them  being  bom  in'pr'- 
vaie  houses,  and  460  in  tjie  hospital*  or  alins-liou- 
ses  ;  9985  were  illigiliiiiate,  5473  of  whom  were 
bjrii  in  private  houses,  and  4512  in  ihe  haspkais. 
Ofthcnalurel  children  1170  ytoK  acknowk>dped 
by.tlieirpar€iit.<.  The  deatJiaamounleti  to  «4  177 
namely— 12,004  males,  and  18,17S  females.  '  Of 
these  15,340  died  i«  their  own  hot»acs,  and  8,837 
in  the  Iwspitals.  The  number  of  births  exceeded 
that  of  the  deaths  by  4953.  Th'  marria-'es  were- 
8QS8  In  1833  there  were  27,460  births  ;"  S5,09a- 
deaths,  7938  marriages. 

A     Particular     Mistrbss.— A    PmwimtM 

paper  coutums  the  following  advertisemM*  lor  a 
lousentaid  :— "A  young  French  giri  waaiH,  as 
lousemaKl ;  she  must  rise  early  in  tW  inominff. 
light  the  drawmg-rrwm  fire  (but  notcleuR  t)ie  rrat«^) 
she  must  never  weai-  ciiri  papers,  aad  never  pre- 
smne  togi\-e  her  advice  or  suggest  a»y  thing."  V!- 

To  the  EiKtar  of  the  .VoHwia/  Gneett  : 

The  fillowmghnes  by  tlic  Hon.  Mr.  Wilde,  of 
Georgia,  were  j«-obabiv  not  designed  for  piiMi- 
catiou;  but  the  feeling  and  taste  whidi  perratle 
them  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  admired,  and  perous- 
sion  has  therefore  been  obuiiiied  of  the  Udy  to 
whom  they  were  inck)seu,  to  hand  tlieni  ovw  im 
>'^"-  ,  R. 

Ship  WetlnUntter  at  sea  eg  tkt  kigktmnit 
of  AcTeraim*,  Jmn*  1,  I»9. 
Farewell !  my  more  thaii  f«th«ir  land  ! 

Hoine  of  my  heart  and  friemls  atheu  !  .        ^  • 

Lingerins  Ijeiside  some  foreign  »U-a4Hl,    '    ■    ,'    --■   ... 
How  oft  shall  I  renieniher  you.'      '         .*        "     ' 
How  ofteu  o'er  the  watorg  Wupj         .'.■.".'-■.        V 
S<>ikI  back  a  Eigb  totttusclleave.'  «  '  •    v+iHr 

The  loving  and  beloved  i«w,     '  .-.  .-!.:■'■'„•■ 

Who  grit've  for  me;— for  wbout  I  griere.    ^  »  --• ;    ^  ,^ 
Wc  pan  I— lio  wauer  it«>w  we  part,—  •  •■'■•' 

There  are  some  ihoughqi,  «e  uitrr  twp|      • 
Deep  treasured  in  ouruimo«l  hean,      .-  ^' 

Never  revealed,  and  ne'er  forgot  !•  "*' 
Why  murmur  at  the  eommon  lot  >  ■' 

We  part !— I  speak  not  of  the  paiu,— 

But  when  shall  I,  each  lovely  hum  ■'    " ''"■  '''■ 

And  each  l«ved  face,  behold  agaiii*  *'     -  '  ' '     •      '•  " 


*•' 


It  must  be  months,— it  may  b^  vcam         *' 
It  inay-lmt  no  \-\  wllf  „«,  ,frj       '"^ 

Fond  hearts  with  irlooni,_f„nd  eyes  wkh  tem», 
"Curious  to  Kkuipc  uncertain  ill."  ' 

Though  hmnbte,-fbw  and  far.-yet  siiU. 

Those^heart;*  a»d  eye.  are  ever  ItM 
Their'ji  M  the  love  no  time  c«n  efciu', 

1  ne  oruth  no  chance  not  diaafe  can  mt»  • 

All  1  have  Been,— and  all  I  aee. 
Only  eiideare  them  more  and'nxtre  ; 

triendscool— hojies  fade —and  honrsW  t' 

Affection  lives  w lien  ail  is  o'er:  »  • 

Farewell  my  more  than  native  Bhore*     ' 
I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  find. 

Roam  whrre  I  vrill,  what  I  deplore 
To  leave  with  them  and  thee  befiM  » 

[FORTHE  NeW.Yo»B  A«lttlCA!«-l 

SIOJIG — Howt  of  ab»enet. 
Round  our  lone  and  ancient  dwelliMv 
(Like  the  sighs  of  friend'8  away)     r^  '  »    . 

Mourntully  the  breeze  is  swellin*.  ; 
And  the  billows  wihHy  play. 

Theie  when  shades  of  eve  ar«  o'erm*.  '     '■*""■ 
And  the  inper's  cheerful  lipht  "^ 

Shines  uo  all  (but  wip)  before  ijie,  ;'  '  '  '' 

Memory  ptcuircs  scenes  more  brigftt.  -^   ■ ' "  "■•"- 
And  in  vision  I  am  wand'riog  "   ',  V'    '■'  - 

By  a  cool  embower'd  stream,  "'.''' ; '. 

On  thy  paninc  accents  pt'ud'ring',  ,"> 

Life  !  would  thou  wert  all  a  dresj^tt      •.  .■ 

Can  it  be  ?  that  voica  of  awcHitMa  •■.->>      . 

I  must  oigh  to  hear  in  vain  .' 

^ni^l.^'^T"^'^  ''>Te'»owiUleetn»«, 
•Tiillbeaf  those  wttguagaut.  '   £H4, 

•J      '        ^     -"■ 


■11 


.  .  frrr^n 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOfTRNAIi. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  ibrra 
ot  KiUHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improveineiUs,  in  all  its  variuus  modes  and  forms. 

Thre«  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4tb  volume  is  now  in  progress. 
Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes 
I  price ;  fuU  sett  of  four  volumes,  912. 


RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  W  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
ia  poclvt  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  tne  country. 
V      Price  »i 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS:'. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
ia  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  t>ized  vo- 
hmes  a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  STEREorrrKofrora  the  first  number, 
■nd  therefbre  any  number  of  copies  may  be  oi>taiiied 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  bias  many  able 
eurrespondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illuatrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  penodicaU  of  the  country.  Price,  iil3  per 
anaum.  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  9i,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
css,  and  ethers,  to  habits  of  industky,  tempkranck, 
and  rRUGALiTV  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mkchamcs'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  HFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  mimbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  9 10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
■  Hoetici7i>ture;    it,  however,  treats  upon   various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.     It 
ia  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  aiKl 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
Ml  this  or  any  otiier  country.     No  rea'<onable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  atTords,  or  lo  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions.   It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ge«  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
iMtnce  eight  uidditional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2 Jnew  series,  93  per  volume. 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there- 
tore  be  oitderstood  by  reading  thoee  advertisements.  It 
baa  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  herenfier,  at  94 
^  per  annum— always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
Dcr  to  oontain  about  22C  pages. 

Tliese  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  Iiad  o^ 
S.  BJydenburgh,  'J<S  North  Pfearl  stre«t,  Albany  ;  D- 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi- 
ladelpiua :  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publishor, 

.  ^-  D.K.  MINOR, 

-••».;.. I  35  Wall  Street,  New- York. 


PAT£R80N  AND  NKW  YOKK    RAILROAD    LINE. 
SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT   KOR  18S5. 


New  York,  by  Jersey  City 
Ferry  at 
5|  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horses 


» 

ii 

(i 

Steam 

Hi 

<« 

It 

Steam 

3 

c< 

P.M. 

Horses 

«* 

(( 

*i 

Steam 

Passengers  will  leave  I'ater- 

■on  at 
Sk  o'clock,  ▲.  M.  by  Steam 
104      "  "         Steam 

iM       *'        P-  M-    Horses 
si       "  "         Steam 

eX       "  "  Horses 

ON  SUNDAYS. 
Paterson  at  3|  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
3|        "        P.  M.      Horses, 
«  "  "  Steam, 

K«w  Tork  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
.......  »i        "  "      Horses, 

4        "    '■  1*.      Steam. 
Ticket  Ofltce  ia  Paterson,  comer  of  Congress  and  Main 
screeu,  opposite  "  Conzress  House." 
Ticket  Office  in  New  York,  75  Courtland  st. 
Passengers  with  Tickets  will  have  a  preference  in  seats. 
Pare  from  Jersey  City,  SO  Cents. 

Transportation  Cars  will  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 
way. 

As  the  Ferry  boats  do  not  leave  New  York  precisely  at 
the  above  limes,  ii  is  recomntendeil  to  passengers  to  prorure 
their  UQMu  anu  to  be  at  the  Ferry  a  few  minutes  before  ih< 
•tMed  hours  of  depanure. 

JATRJCK  WVOHLIN,  Agent 

(a  Wew  lork. 


^nj 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Eatab- 
lishmeiit.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capiloL  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
reoi  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

OTHE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN. 
N  Saturday,  June  Sth,  was  published  the  first  number 
(to  be  continued  weekly)  of  a  newspaper,  under  the  above 
litle,  in  th«  thriving  village  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  ig 
printed  on  a  handsome  large  sheet,  and  from  type  entirely 
new,  and  issued  to  subscribers'at  the  low  price  of  $2  50  jier 
annum,  if  paid  in  advance,  and  $3  00  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

Merchants  in  New  York,  and  others,  will  find  this  paper 
a  favorable  medium  for  advertising,  as  its  circulation  is  ex. 
pected  to  be  exuiislvc  in  Chicago,  and  the  far  West  gener- 
ally. 

PcBLiiHEBs  generally  will  do  well  to  advertise  In  its  col- 
umns ;  a  fair  and  almost  certain  opportunity  is  open  for  the 
circulation  of  books,  and  especially  periodicals,  in  a  district 
wIktc  hitherto  they  hare  been  unknown. 

La.nd  Ow!<t:niand  Aeents  will  find  it  their  interest  to  con- 
sult its  cohinnis,  and  advertise  also,  as  every  progress  made 
in  promoting  internal,  improvements  that  will  benefit  the 
we:>tern  trade,  will  be  faitiifully  recorded  in  its  columns. 

Subscription!"  received  by  the  Agents,  T.  Ic  C.  WOOD, 
Stationers,  35  Wall  street,  where  a  specimen  number  may 
be  seen,  and  advertisements  received  and  forwarded  free 
of  expense. je.I9. 

TO  TUNNEL  MINBR8,  PRILLERS,  tt 

Wauted,  tinoifdiately.  40  Tunnel  Miners.  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  an«l 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  milts  from  (he  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  kIvcii,  and  caub  pavments  made  every  fort- 
nif  lit.  Apply  at  Mr.  FO W  LER'ti,  Hi.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort sutei,  New  York. 

JOHN  RU7TBR,  Contractor. 

0:^The  Albany  Arfvs,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazetic  aud 
Pennsylvaniaii,  will  pivase  copy  this,  and  send  tbeir  bills  in 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wail  street,  New  York.    33— tf 

RAILROAD  CABTIBTGS. 
MANY  li  WARD,    Proprietors  ol  the  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace   arid   Machine  8ho<),  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  kaees,  and  every  oUter  Jescriptinn  of 
castings  required  lur  railroads.  R-ly  febl-l 

STBPHKNBOir, 

Builder  of  a  tuperior  ttyle  0/  Pattenger  Car*  fot  Rail- 
road, 
No.  864  Blixabethstrest,  near  Bleecker  street, 
Ifew-Tork. 
t3- RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  lo 
examine  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  »  hich  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  iif  ms  New-York   and  Harlem   Railroiw) 
now  In  operation.  Ji6tf 

NOTICE  TO  HANVFACTVRKRS. 

B3-  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ol  ihe  villaite  of  Lansing, 
burgh,  in  :he  county  ot  Kenssclaer,  and  slate  ofNew 
York,  has  inventcil  and  pnt  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  ttd  nails,  and  about  lorty  lud  nails 
ia  a  min'Jte,  and  Ir  the  same  proportioa  larger  sixes, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  ciampletely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capaciir  Tor  being  clcorned  is  good  and  sure  -  One  horse 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  and  mar  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  isin 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persenswho  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  aether  may  be  aiale,  aad  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  hallof  bis  patent  right 
lor  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
Any  pel  SOB  desiring  I'jriher  infurmstion,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum. 
phrey,  in  the  village  ol  Laitsingburgh. 

Aiieust  >3.  IS.T3. AMMFtRtf 

PATENT    RAIUftOAR,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

XS'  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  kesps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrusght  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  8  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  (as  wall  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  ars  found  superior  to  any  srsr  offered 
in  market. 

Hailroad  Compaoles  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  har- 
ing  countersink  beads  siiiubic  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  doiIci!.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory — for  which 
purpose  the*  are  foond  invaluable,  as  their  adbesien  m 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham. 
mer. 

t^  All  orders  directed  to  the  AfeDt,Troy,  N.  T.,  will 
be  puncitially  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agant. 

Troy,  W.T.July,  Wl. 

tjr  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1. 
fcJTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  t^erchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  1- Brower,  34-]  Waterstfeet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janriers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  li  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  woald  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  practi^ble,asth«  snbscriber  is  de- 
sirens  of  ezteoding  the  aanufkciurlnf  so  as  to  keen  aace 
with  the  dtlljrincrtwl«<(l*(Ml<ir«rtiiilpikaa. 


RAILROAD  CAR  MTHEEUS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

{3*  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  K.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscibcrs  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GROSVENOR 

PATENT  HAlttMEHED  SHIP,  BOAT*  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Jt^  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  (>'actory  are  recorameiHled  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  maile  lull  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  ailmit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTUHNER,  at  (he 
Fa< tory,  Troy.  W.  Y. sept.ia-  ly 

RAILMTAY  IRON. 

95  tons  ol  1    inch  by  i  inch,  )      flat  Bar*  in  lenrths  0 

'.200      do.     1^      do.     i   do.      14  to  15  feet, countersunk 

40      do.    1^      do.     I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cat  at  an  angle 

SOO      do.    »       do.      I    do.    (of  46  decrees,  with  spli. 

800      do.    m      do.     I   do.      citig    plates  and   nails  to 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

850  do.  of  Ed »e  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  witktlM  re- 
quisite chairs,  iters  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.*),  and  36  tnchss  diaaictn 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  6U  inches  diaaieter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2|,  2),  2|,  3,  3^,31,  and  3}  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  Irueolduiy,  to  State  Oovsrn* 
meutsaiid  Incorporated  Uoveriinienis,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  jiayment.  A.  Ii  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samplesolall  thedifferentkindsol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wsdgcs,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  in  examine  them.  d'lroeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

{3*  Compasses  ot  rarioussixesand  of  sujterior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Inatrumenis,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  sssoriment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  a.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3I  6t         coroer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   EKOINEERINO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

SC^The  subscrbsr  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
menu  iniiis  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costrutuion  ar.d  workmanship  to  any  im- 
porteil  or  manufaciured  in  the  United  Siatesj  several  of 
which  are  entiiely  new  .  among  which  ate  an  Iropioved 
Ckinipass,  with  a  Telescope  aitaclied,  by  wliich  angles  can 
be  taken  wlih  or  without  iba  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Ouniometcr 
attached,  particularly  adapted  m  Railroad  purposes. 
.  _.    .    .  W.M.  J.  YOUNG, 

v  Mathematical  I nstrumeot  Maker,     ''    " 

No.  g  Duck  St.,  Philadelphte. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  F.ngineera,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baitimorr,  1833. 

In  reply  tothyinquiriesrespectingtheinaimmtnisman- 
ufiictured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'liniore  arid  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  fnrnlsh  thee  the  lollowing  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Lerels  new  in  p(>asession 
of  the  department  ol  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nua-ber  ol  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  ail  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  tlis 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasees  are  in  good  repair.  Thef. 
have  in  fact  needed  butiiule  repairs,  except  from  accideals 
to  winch  all  instruments  olthe  kind  are  lisbls 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preterred  by  my  assistants  generally,  (o 
anv  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
IS  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  thai  we  hare  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevcr 
sing  telescope,  in   place  of  tne   vane  sights,  leaves  tl.a 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formstion  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  mssicom 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  ol  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preterred  to  all  others  now  in  u^e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  beashiebl* 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thr  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Constmciion 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Piiilsdeiphia,  February,  ISU. 

Havlnc  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  us«o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent Improve<i  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  itto  be  much  superior  to  any  oiherinsirHBenl 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfaUy  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Ciril  Engineer. 

Oeruantown,  February,  tSSt. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  uted  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  I'hiiadeiphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  I^vel. 

I  consider  these  instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  the*  to  Ike 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  othera  lOT  that 
purpose, 

HENRY  H-CAMPBKLL,  Enf.Phllad. 
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A. 

A  Card  to  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the 

Railroad  Journal,  Sec,  83-2 
Adams'  Circular  Spring  Wheels,  514 
Address  to  the  Mechanics  of  Easton,  Pa., 

614,  647;  to  Agriculturists,  732 
Africa,  Picture  of,  495 
Agriculture,  423,  457,  508,  550;    Motives 

for  exertions  in,  746 
Agricultural  convention,  S2G 
Albany,  646 

American  Journal  of  Science,  726;  Manu- 
factures, 475 
Amusing  Scene,  &.c.,  590 
Anchor  for  Railway  Carriages,  &c.,  450 
Anthracite  Coal,  smelting  iron  ore  with,  503 
Appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Oneida  county, 
y  546;  of  Professor  Silliman,  669 

f-  Arithmetic  by  Machinery,  484 

Arnold's  Machine  for  making  Twisted  Ra- 
ving, 699 
Asmodius,  550 
Assassins,  history  of,  526 
Auburn,  growth  and  prospects  of,  546 
;•  ;•         Audubon,  Mr.,  606 
■  •■  Austin,  San  Felipe  de,  825 

Autumn  Hens,  651 
Avery's  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  513 
Average  Duration  of  Lile,  622 
Axle  Railroad,  510;  Vibrating,  bad  tenden- 
cy  of,  61 1 ;  Hearing  for  carriages,  greasing 
of,  729 

B. 

Babbage  on  the  Economy  of  Manufactures, 

598 
Bachmann's  Frame  for  Railroad  Cars,  and 

other  Carriages,  824 
Badnal,  J.  S.,  on  U.idulating  Railways,  594 
Back,  Capt.,  524 
-  Balloon    co  uniu  ncation    between    London 

'/••  and  Paris,  633  ;  Susceptible  of  direction, 

50J;  Ascension  of,  559 
Baltimort",  extension  of,  465 
Barometrical  Measurement,  930 
Beam  Compass,  description  of,  645 
Bedstead,  Relief,  700 
Bee,  mailit'inaticai  instinct  of,  649 
.  '' ,■      Bcmeiit's  Improved  Cultivator,  488 

Bergin's  Patent   Railway  Buffing-Appara- 
•.    ■  /  tus,  790 

'■■■'.'--       BircharJ's  Warming  and  Ventilating  Pro- 
cess, 517 
Biscuits,  machine  for  making,  698 
*  Blue,  Prussian,  on  V\  oollens,  597 

Boat  Ra^e,  614 

Boston,  to  by  day-light,  433  ' 

Boston   anrl    Nor^vieh   Riilroad   Company, 
..    557;  and  L  .wtll  Railroad,  740;  and  Pro- 
vidence   Railroad,  497;    and   Worcester 
Railruiid,  457 

/Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Railway,  644 
Bricks,  m  >  lUi  i2,  patent  tor,  535 
:-^^     Bridges,   Eli|>ti -al-tVa  ned,   by  Lieut.  Geo. 
l'  W.  Li)!i  r,  690;     luildinsr,  on  Col.  Lonar's 

plan,  6)1;  ;icriss  the  Illinois  River,  457 
Brownsv  lU-  Intt-roal  Improvement  Conven- 
tion, 75  S 
•  Bruges  Stove,  517 


Budding  of  Trees,  425,  441 
Buffalo  Harbor,  improvement  in,  470 
Burden's  Steamboat,  433;  Spikes,  484 
Burning  of  Steamboat  Walk-in-the-Water, 

792 
Bdsiness,  increase  of,  577 

C. 

Cadets,  List  of,  and  Orders  respecting,  444 

Canal,  Enlargement  of  the  Erie,  423;  from 
Columbia  to  the  Chesapeake,  433;  Ceic- 
bration.  470 ;  Clean,  529 ;  Passage,  quick. 
No.  27,  417  ;  Packets?,  No.  27,  417  ;  Che- 
nango, 423;  Breach  of  at  Byrcn,  4^1; 
Black  River,  C57 ;  Completed,  423: 
Board,  Letter,  692;  Around  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  725;  Meeting,  610,  741 ;  Intel- 
ligence, 760,  778;  Ship,  593;  Sandy  and 
Beaver,  760;  Summary,  No.  27,  423; 
Steamboat,  423,  470;  Tolls,  457,  470, 
568,  570;  Union,  466;  Wclland,  696; 
Wabash  and  Erie,  riots  on,  5  19 

Cars,  Railroad,  Mr.  Herron~s  improvements 
in,  823;  Bachmann's  Frame  for,  and 
other  carriages,  821 

Card,  a,  to  the  subscribers  and  friends  of 
the  Railroad  Journal,  Stc,  SC2 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes,  on  the  obstruction 
of,  580 

Census  of  New- York,  702 

Charleston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  774 

Chemical  Examination  of  Pciroliura,  565 

Cheese  Press,  698 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  deep  cut 
in,  497 

Chimneys,  Ami's  Improved,  550  . 

Ciiina,  Improved  Hogs,  617 

Chicago,  Letter  from,  413 

Chicago,  Sales  of  Land  in,  478 

Circu-iar  Spring  Wheels,  Adams',  514;  Let- 
ter to  tiie  Consumers  of  Hops,  522 

City  of  Philadelphia,  601  ;  Affairs,  CIO 

Civilization,  progress  of,  660 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  758 

Clock,  Improved,  607 

Clover  Seed,  saving,  551 

Clutc,  Peter,  specification,  424 

C.  M.  H.  Notices  of  Gardens,  424 

Coal  Deposits,  727 

Codner  Park  Works,  43S 

College,  Gerard,  521;  Washington,  525 

Comet,  584;  contact  of,  585 

Commerce  of  Oswego,  497 

Comfort  to  Travellers,  753 

Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Hartford,  Vt.,  Rail- 
road, 577 

Concretions,  new,  produced  on  Iron,  581 

Conflagration,  losses  by  the,  785 

Construction  of  curves  for  arches,  593 

Constantine,  Grand  Duke,  573 

Convention,  Railroad,  449,  506;  Intcroal 
Improvement,  506,  727,  769;  at  Browns- 
vilJe,  758;  at  Albany,  786 ;  Agrij&uUuial, 
826,  327 

Cotton  Yara,  tucu&of  Iwi&l  in,  487;  from 
Algiers,  478 

Cooking  bv  Gas,  186, 519 ;  food  ijor  Doffies- 
tic  Animals,  617 

Croton  River,  b4(»        ,,\  • 


i  Currants,  5SS;  Jelly  and  Wine,  5S9 
Cultivator,  Bemeni's  Improved,  488 

D. 

iDaglish's  Prize  Rails  and  Pedestals,  662 

'Davis,  Phincas,  notice  of,  664 

i  Dayton  and  Ciiieinnati  Railroad,  758 

Deep  cut  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delawar* 
I     Canal,  C97 
I  Defence,  National,  G2C 
'Dc  Graaff,  con^njui.ication  frcm,  SO.t 

Delineator,  Simple  Perspective,  745 
I  Description  of  FreyLurg  Suspensitn  Bridt? 
I      416 

Dew,  Thcc'.as  K.,  en  the  causes  aiid  elln.!* 
j     of  fluctuations,  436 
I  Disasters  on  the  Lakes,  767 
[Discoveries  in  the  f-.Ioon,  553 
iDistancps,  Ncav  Method  of  Measuring.  5lt 

Diving  Dress,  description  of,  by  C.  C'cu- 
'     dert,  745 
'■  Division  of  Labor,  evil  effects  of,  588 

Domestic  Intelligence,  422 

Draw  Bridge,  Hopkins'  Cast-Iron,  417 

Drill,  Improved,  697 

Dry  Doc!;,  Floating,  544 

Dufrenoy.  M.,  Report  of,  436,  453 

Durable  White v/ash.  659 

Dt;rham  Short  Herns,  great  importation  of, 
749 

Dessumicr's  Natural  History,  522 

I  ^  ■    . 
E. 

Earthquake  at  Kaissirick,  792 

Education,  Female,  586;  State  of  in  Eng- 
land, 683 

Eliptical-frarae  Bridge,  690 

Engine,  Rotary,  Avery's,  513 ;  New  Steam. 
659;  Locomotive,  823;  Mr.  L.  E.  Mil- 
ler's Patent  for  increasing  the  adhesion  of 
the  hind  wheels  of,  824 

Engineers,  Queries  to,  381 

F,Hlargement  of  Erie  Canal,  423,  529,  54.'), 
631,  726 

Evidel||ce  on  the  Great  Western  Canal,  725 

F.uroplflk  Intelligence, -122,  463,  47S,  402, 
509,  5^^,  572,  587 

Evidence  of  Joshua  Field,  Esq-,  on  Stean 
Navigation,  530 

Expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  568 

Experimsnis  on  the  Preservation  of  Sheet 
Iron  from  Rust,  564;  to  force  the  trans- 
verse inclination  of  conical  wheels,  612 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
662;  from  the  Letter  of  A.  W.,  730;  from 
Com.  Porter,  461  ,  ,. 
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Factories,  Steam,  423 

Fairman,  Simon,  Machine  for  Making 
Wrought  Naiis,  607 

Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  697;  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  455 ;  Afrricullural,  ac^ 
Horticultural  Societies,  826 

Fall  of  a  Public  Store,  540  ** 

Ferries  and  Avenues,  470 

Female  Education,  586 

Finances  of  Connec 

Fireman's  Guit!^' 
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Folger's  Floating  Dry  Dock,  544 

Foot  RailroailB,  417 

forest  Trees  of  Araeiica,  442,  457 

Forge,  Silversmith's  Portr.ble,  47S 

port  Leaveaworlh,  423 

Franklin  Institute,  conversalion  meeting  of, 
5^4;  Doctor,  letter  to,  5S5 

Frame  for  Railroad  Cars  aOil  other  Carri- 
ages, Bachmann's,  824 

Fruit,  large,  601 

Funeral  of  the  victims  of  July  23th,  587 


Calina  Land  Office,  591 

Garden,  Kitchen,  management  of  a,  823 

Gas,  cookin;T  by,  519;  application  of  to  eeo- 

nomical  and  domestic  purposes,  519 
Geueraiinij  Steam,  424 
Gc-ner.  Don  Thomas,  death  of,  559 
Gerard  College,  525 
Gibbs'  Improved  Cora,  520;  improvement 

in  carriages  anJ  carriage  wheels,  742 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW-YOEK,  JULY  4,  183& 

This  number  completes  the  Jir»t  hay  of 
volume  rovB  of  the  Railroad  Jotirnal.  The 
Journal  was  commenced  with  little  expecta. 
tioa  of  profit,  yet  not  without  confidence 
that  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
sales  would  meet  its  expenses  for  paper, 
engraving,  and  printing.  Oar  expectations 
have  not  h^en  realized,  and,  therefore,  re- 
trenchment must  become  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  present  engagements,  however,  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  Journal,  containing  16 
pages  each  number,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
are  now  subscribers  until  the  close  of  the 
volume,  or  Ist  January  next ;  but  after  that 
date,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  from  the 
present  time,  the  Railroad  Journal  will  con> 
tain  eight  pages  only  to  each  number.  The 
terms,  however,  will  not  be  reduced,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  work  must  be  paid,  here> 
afier,  by  those  for  whom  it  is  published,  or 
it  will  not  be  continued  as  a  distinct  work. 
I  profess  to  be  hberal,  and  desire  to  be  of 
Benrice  to  othere,  yet  I  cannot  afford  to  work 
for  nothing,  as  its  editor,  and  fall  in  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  year  for  the  privilege.  If 
the  work  has  been  of  any  service  to  the 
cause  to  which  it  has  been  devoted,  then 
should  it  be  sustained,  if  not,  then  it  should, 
and  shaiU,  be  discontinued,  or  devoted  to 
other  subjects— reprinting  of  novels  for  in, 
sunce,  or  the  like  work$  of  utility !  which 
•fldom  languish  for  want  of  •ubscribers, 

'  '''  ■ 
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Subscribers,  who  are  now  indebted  for  the 
Joumul,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  remitting 
the  amount  due,  or  we  shall  certainly  oblige 
them — by  discontinuing  to  send  it  to  them, 
— ^as  a  work  which  is  not  worth  paying  for, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  cannot  be  wortli 
having. 

(fc>-  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any 
who  desire  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  work, 
they  will  learn  from  it,  that  for  a  ten  dol- 
lar note,  current  money,  they  can  obtain 
the  work  entire,  from  commencement  to  this 
date,  three  and  a  half  years,  stitched  in  half 
yearly  parts,  of  about  400  page«  each,  which 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Uni> 
ted  States. 

0:^  If  two  hundred  complete  s^ts  of  the 
work  now  on  lumd  could  find  sale  immedi- 
ately, it  would  place  the  balance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.  Would  it  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  railroad  companies,  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  purchase  each  four  or 
five  setts  of  the  Journal,  rather  than  to  have 
it  discontinued  1  Who  would  be  tlie  great- 
est gainer,  those  so  deeply  interested  in 
knowing  all  the  improvements  connected 
with  railroads,  or  the  proprietor,  who  has 
published  it  near  four  years  without  a  pen- 
nyfor  his  personal  services  1 

This  is  the  Itist  appeal  in  its  behalf;  and 
should  it  not  produce  the  desired  and  ne- 
cessary result,  the  Railroad  Journal  will 
probably  be  merged  in  tlie  Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine after  the  close  of  t^current  volume ; 
or  be  discontinued  entirely. 

ACGCSTA  AND  AtHENS  (GcO.)  RaILROAD. — 

We  continue^  in  this  number  the  Report  of 
A.  A.  Dexter,  Esq.,  which  was  commenced 
in  our  last,  on  his  survey  of  the  route  for  a 
Railroad  from  Augusta  to  Athens,  Georgia. 
This  will  be,  in  truth,  a  continuation  of  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta  road  which  is  now 
in  successful  operation;  and  another  im- 
portant link  in  the  railroad  which  will  sure- 
ly be  extended  through  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi  to  the  Father  of  Rivers^  and  pro- 
bably to  th«  Gulf  of  Mexico,      ^    _^ 


\Ve  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dexter  for 

his  politeness  in  forwarding  drawing.s  also 
with  the  report,  as  it  is  of  importance,  as 
we  believe,  to  Engineers,  to  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  different  roads  are  con- 
structed; and  we  like  to  have  the  "Journal" 
made  the  medium  of  that  communication. 
For  its  long  delay  after  it  came  to  hand,  he 
will  please  accept  as  an  apology — "  mislaid 
amongst  other  dociinwnts  on  the  Editor^s  ta- 
hler      

ExPEBiMENTS  on  the  Strength  and  other 
Properties  of^Malleable  Iron,  by  Peter  Bar. 
LOW,  F.  R.  S.,  London. — We  commence,  in 
this  number,  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  shall  publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  the 
two  succeeding  numbers.  The  inforraution 
contained  in  it  will  be  found  highly  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  Railroads. 

Mr.  Barlow,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  pre- 
ference  to  the  parallel  rail,  and  says,  that  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  they 
re-place  the  fish-belly  with  the  parallel  [rail, 
whenever  it  is  neces.sary  to  take  up  a  de- 
fective rail. 

OO-  PiRACT.— The  Gallatin  (Miss.)  De- 
mocrat  has  the  foIJowiug  important  intelli- 
gence : 

Addition  to  a  Name. — We  learn  that 
the  paper  to  be  publislied  at  Madisonville, 
in  this  Slate,  called  the  Sout/tern  Trans- 
cript, is  to  have  an  additional  name  ap. 
pended  to  it,  and  to  l>e  called  The  Southern 
Transcript  and  "  Railroad  Journal.'" 

Now  look  at  the  title  of  r/iw  Journal,  and 
then  tell  us  if  they  have  not  pirates  as  .well 
in  Mississippi  as  on  the  "  high  sea*,*' or 
in  New-Jersey.  But,  never  mind — there  is 
work  enough  for  more  of  the  same  name, 
if  they  will  only  strive  to  advance  the 
cause  they  profess  to  advocate.  They  will 
find,  hov/ever — as  tne  have — tiiat  the  yiame 
will  not  ensure  a  patronage  equal  to  its  ex- 
penses, if  they  give  the  necessary  engra- 
vings  and  illustrations. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Captain 
McNeil  is  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  ^the 
Long  Island  Railroad,        _^^ 
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Mississippi  ami  Pearl  River  Raiikoao. 
— We  copy  the  following  notice  from  ihe 
Gallatin  (Miss.)  Democrat.  This  r'.ad, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  120  jnilcs 
long — extending  from  Natchez  to  Jackson. 

Railroad  Subvey. — We  had  the  pleasure 
of  jconversing  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Petrie,  Chief 
r.nginecr,  and  learn  that  the  route  of  the 
railroad  from  Natchez  to  Gallatin,  and  as 
far  as  it  is  now  surveyed,  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  that,  in  his  owir  words,  "fev.cr 
difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  its  execu- 
lion  than  are  ordinarilv  met  with,  on  so 
^reat  an  extent  of  line.'  Other  routes  will 
be  examined,  and  when  tlie  difficulties;  and 
facilities,  incident  to  e.ach  are  ascertained, 
the  results  will  be  laid  before  the  Uailroad 
Committee.*' 


{COMMI'MCATBD.] 

03-  Operations  are  just  coiuincnced  on 
the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad. 
The  Stock  is  1  per  cent,  ahni-e  par.  A  cen- 
tleraan  informed  me  this  week  that  he  was 
offered  80  dollars  advance  on  his  80  shnres. 
This  route  extends  7  2-S  miles  front  the 
Lowell  Railroad  at  Wilminjifton,  to  Ando- 
ver. The  Directors  of  tliis  Company, 
whose  charter  has  been  extended  to  Haver- 
hill—10  miles  furtiier — it  is  said,  contem- 
plate breaking  ground  soon  on  that  pari  of 
the  route  between  Aiulovcr  and  Haverhill. 
There  is,  -besides,  a  Company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  route  fiom 
Haverhill  to  the  lino  of  the  Slate  of  Maine — 
and  a  petition  has  been  prcHrntod  to  the 
present  Legislature  of  New-Hampshire,  for 
a  charter.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  form 
a  Company,  and  to  petition  the  next  Legis- 
lature of  Maine  for  a  charter,  for  extending 
the  route  to  Portland.  Thus  a  line  of  rail- 
road will  probably  be  established  between 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Portland,  within  a 
few  years.  T. 


A  biidi^e  k  about  to  he  consirnclod  over,  the 
Ohio  nl  Louisville — l)y  it  joint  Stock  Coinpo- 
nv-  The  esiiinatcd  cost  is  between  tlu-ee  .Tntl 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Books  for  the 
stock  are  to  be  ojicnetl  in  this  city  rind  Loui.sville 
Oil  the  13lh  Jnly. — [X.  Y.  Anicr.J 

Tun  Mknai  BRincK. — A  friend  of  ours, 
who  lately  crossed  tiiis  bridge,  was  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  wlio  resided  close 
t(3  it,  and  has  erected  .standards  by  which 
to  mark  the  degree  of  vibration  to  which 
it  is  subject,  that  during  the  bite  violent 
gales  it  was  on  .several  occasion.s  so  much 
agitated  as  to  oscillate  to  the  extcit  of 
eight  feet  six  inches — that  is,  four  feet 
three  inches  both  ways,  out  of  the  straight 
line.  We  believe,  however,  that  even  a 
much  greater  rate  of  oscillation  than  this 
wa-s  allowed  for  in  the  calculations  on 
which  it  was  constructed. 


A  Railhoad  from  Athens  to  the  Pirae- 
us is  slated  by  the  Munich  Journal  to  have 
been  conli-acted  lor  by  the  Greek  CJo- 
vemment,  with  the  banker  Fereldi. — 
[Lend.  Mech.  Mag.] 

About  5(M.  were  received,  in  pence,  from  the  fre- 
q>)eoter8  (nearly  10,000)  ofthe  London  and  Green- 
wich Railway  Mall  on  Sunday.— [Herald.) 


Report  of  A.  A.  Dexter,  Esq.  on  the.  Sur- 
vey of  a  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  Au- 
gusta to  Athens,  Geo.  [Continued  from 
our  hist. J 

I  slmll  now  proceed  to  furnish  estimates 
ill  detail  tor  the  various  sections  into  which 
ihc  line  i.s  divided,  as  .shown  upon  the  maps. 
The  estimate  of  evacuation  and  embank, 
mcnt  will  be  made  by  the  line  of  graduation 
estubli.shed  on  thft  profdes,  furnishing  the 
surface  on  the  line  of  survey.  Although, 
on  the  aggregate,  of  greater  lineal  extent, 
this  surface  will  not,  generally,  materially 
differ  from  that  of  the  assumed  line  of  loca- 
tion shown  upon  th«^  maps. 

Further  examinations  may,  in  many  itt- 
stances,  effect  a  favorable  change  In  the  as- 

f>ect  of  the  profile,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of 
ocatiou. 

In  my  estimates,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
such  allowance.^!  for  improvement*!,  where 
I  have  definite  knowle<lge  iu  regard  to  their 
practicability,  as  will  bring  the  result  nearer 
the  truth.  1  furnish  them  as  approximate 
estimate.-*.  Aceurfujy  can  only  be  arrived 
at  after  the  location  has  been  definitively 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  minute  data 
obtained  for  the  purposr. 

SECTION  .NO.   I. 

This  section  is  13]^  miles  in  length,  from 
Augusta  to  the  lord  of  Hntler's  creek,  near 
Verdery's. 

Thi.s  line  i^'  necessarily  very  circuitous, 
to  avoid  the  high  ridge  between  Rocky  and 
Butler's  creeks,  which,  at  the  most  favora- 
ble point  of  crossing,  is  utterly  impractica- 
ble, requiring  two  long  plane.s  of  graduation 
of  1  m  100,  (5-  S-IO  feet  in  a  mile,)  with  40 
feet  depth  of  cutting,  and  20  feet  height  of 
embankment.  The  cost  of  graduation  in 
reducing  the  "  Hillock"  to  this  grade,  would 
not  fall  fihort  of  .^30,000,  which  would  more 
than  provide  for  the  additional  extent  of 
road,  about  3^  miles,  necessary  to  avoid  it. 
The  route  we  propose  passes  down  the  Sa- 
vannah road,  and  to  Judge  Schley's,  on  the 
Louisville  road,  at  Butler's  creek,  where  the 
ridge  before  menrioned  abruptly  terminates. 

An  easy*and  gently  ascending  graduation 
may  be  obtained  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  by  Schley'.s,  Walker's,  Fo.\'.s,  and 
Hale's  saw-mills,  to  Verdery's. 

As  no  instrumentid  examination  has  been 
made  of  this  section,  on  the  route  recom- 
mended, wp  have  no  data  except  that  de- 
rived  from  personal  reconnoisance,  and 
comparison  of  the  ground  with  other  routes. 
The  average  depth  assumed  is,  I  am  confi- 
dent, sufficiently  great,  and  the  soil  being 
for  the  most  part  loose,  and  easy  of  excava- 
tion, the  price  ought  to  be  an  anr])le  oik*. 

ESTIMATE. 

77,853  c.  yards  excavHtion  and  rml>ank- 

ment  on  tlie  first  6  miles,  10  c 7,785  80 

6  miles  constriietion  plan  No.  2,  at  i*4,135. .  21,810  00 

Bridge  work  across  creeks J,800  00 

Culveru  and  road  bridges ],000  00 

176,9^  cubic  yards  of  excavation  and  eni- 

baiiknient  at  the  most,  7i  miles  at  12  c. .  2],-i32  56 

7i  miles  construction,  H133 31-,012  50 

Culverts,  road  bridges,  Jji^ .500  00 

3  tumvutA,  at  $600.   ...^|; 1,800  00 

3  houses  for  attendants 1,500  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing  for  the  13i  miles, 

at»100 1,350  00 

Extra  tracks  at  termination 1,000  00 


rising  in  the  last  3  9-100  miles  118  51-100 
feet,  44  4-10  feet  per  mile,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  cutting  of  3.")  feet.  Much  time  was 
spent  by  myself  and  party  in  our  examina- 
tions about  the  head  of  Butler's  creek.  A 
line  passing  up  Welche's  Branch  was  tried, 
and  not  less  than  five  or  si.x  different  routes 
exainined,  and  for  some  time  I  despaired  of 
being  able  to  ascend  from  the  valley  of  the 
Savannah  without  the  aid  of  stationary 
power  ;  but  at  length,  by  crossing  a  narrow 
and  low  part  of  the  ridge,  between  Butler's 
creek  and  the  Uchee,  and  crossing  round 
under  the  breaks  of  the  latter  creek,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  route,  which  though  circui- 
tous and  expensive  i.s  highly  satisfactory  in 
affording  a  location  for  locomotive  power. 

It  would  be  well  that  further  examinations 
be  madefora  route  passing  out  of  the  head 
of  Spirit  creek,  and  also  out  of  some  of  the 
'head  branches  of  the  Uchee,  into  which  we 
I  must  necessa;ily  partially  descend.  Al- 
though in  thi.s  location  the  adoption  of  sta- 
tionary power  would  atlbrd  a  saving  in  the 
first  cost,  yet  I  have  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  incurring  the  additional  expendi- 
ture neeessarv  in  avoidiu"  it.  ' 

ESTIMATE. 

253,078  cubic  vards  excavation  and  em- 

batilunent,  at  17  c 943,023  20 

223,666  cubic  j-ards  excavation  and  em- 
bankment, at  18  c 4O,2J0  99 

205,76j  cubic  5'ar(ls  excavation  aiul  em- 
bankment at  13  c 30,«64  75 

Hi,*?!!  truss  or  bridge  work  across  hollow 

of  Uch-je. 10,000  00 

10  miles  of  coiisi m«;tiou,  with  iron  coin- 

plele,  at  f4,13*  80-100  per  mile 41,318  00 

3i  miles  construction  at  *3,433  20-100. . .     12,016  20 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  at  *}Vif> 2,025  00 

3  turnouts  at  liMJOO 1,800  00 

Hoiuse^i  for  alteudantfl 1,'jOO  00 

Culverts  and  road  bridfepl 2,000  00 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies. 


93,790  86 
9,.379  OS 


Amoimt * f  103,169  94 

SECTION  NO.  II. 

From  Butler's  creek,  at  Verdery's,  (13^ 
miles,)  to  two  miles  west  of  Kirkpatrick's, 
on  the  Milledgeville  road.  This  will  be  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  section  on  the 
whole  line.  Passing  from  Verdery's  by 
Clyatt's,  and  Captain  Beal's  Mills,  we  as- 
cend the  valley'  of  Butler's  creek  to  it«  beadi 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies . , 


Amunnt . 


§184,837  20 
.     18,483  72 

.•203,320  92 


RRCTION    NO.  III. 

"Embracing  Sweetwater,  extending  west 
11  miles,  and  ending  at  38  miles  from  Au- 
gusta. 

This  section,  by  the  route  surveyed,  and 
on  whicb  the  estimate  is  predicated,  cross, 
es  the  valley  of  Sweetwater  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  Milledgeville  road  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  profile  could  be  rendered 
more  favorable,  ancl  a  saving  in  distance  ef- 
fected, by  heading  the  depression,  and  pass. 
ing  by  the  White  oak  camp  ground,  nearly 
on  the  old  tobacco  road.  I  feel  confident 
that  a  steeper  graduation  than  1  in  150  will 
not  be  necessary  on  this  route.,    . 

ESTIMATE.  '■*■    '    "  " 

449,480  cubic  yards  excavation  and  em- 
bankment at  16  cts. $71,916  80 

7  miles  construction  with  iron  complete  at 

H134  80 „ 28,943  60 

4  miles  construction  at  $3,433  20 13,732  80 

Grubbing  and  clearing  at  9130 1.430  00 

Culverts  and  road  bridges 1,900  00 

2  tumoutJi  at  $600 1,200  00 

Houses  for  attendants 1,000  00 


120,123  20 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies . . .     12,012  32 

Amount 132,135  52 

SECTION  NO.  IV. 

Twelve  miles  long,  passing  within  3^ 
miles  of  Warrenton,  ending  at  50  miles 
from  Augusta. 

This  section  is  generally  favorable,  tke 
average  depth  of  cutting  and  filling  being 
several  feet  less  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  The  line,  in  following  the 
direction  of  the  ridge,  has  8  curves  in  the 
distance  of  12  miles,  none  however  of  a 
less  radius  than  3000  feet.  The  growth  of 
timber  continues  to  be  pine  to  the  end  of 
the  section,  the  soil  on  the  surface  light 
and  easy  of  excavation. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  IMPROVE^IENTS. 
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-ESTIMATE, 
253,765  c.  yds.  of  ex.  and  emb't.  at  12c.. .  131,051  80 
7  miles  constnictjoft  iruited  complete  at 

$4,134  80  per  mile 28,943  60 

5  iniks  of  construction  at  $3,433  20 17,166  00 

12  milps  grubbing  and  clearing  at  f  150. . .  1,800  00 

Culverts  and  road  bridges 2,900  00 

2  turnout^i  and  houses  for  attendants 2,200  00 


84,061  40 
AddlOperccnt 8,406  14 


Amotut §92,467  54 


n>:.r:, 


SECTION  NO.  V. 


Thih  section,  12  miles  in  length,  ter- 
minates at  62  miles  from  Augusta,  and  4 
miles  east  of  Crawfordsville.  The  average 
depth  of  excavation  and  embankment  is 
5  33.100.  The  steepest  grade  is  1  in  200. 
Maximum  height  of  embankment,  21  feet, 
and  of  excavation,  for  a  short  distance,  16  ^ 
feet.  The  pine  wooded  region  in  this 
section  is  lost  in  a  mixed  growth,  in  which 
oak  and  chosnut  predominate.  In  these  12 
miles  there  are  but  5  curves,  of  which  the 
shortest  radius  is  .3000  feet.  The  soil  in 
the  excavations  will  form  a  good  foundation 
for  plan  No.  1. 

ESTIMATE. 

291,805  c.  yds.  of  ex.  and  erab't.  at  13  c. . .  $37,934  65 

7  mile.s  coostruction  comjilete  at  $4,13^1  80  28,943  60 

5  miles          do.               do.    at  $3,433  20  17,166  00 

2  turnouts 1,400  00 

2  houses  for  attendsnu 1,000  00 

Culveru  and  road  bridges 2,800  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing  at  $125 1,500  00 


.-•'     .   ■    .  90,744  25 

Add  10  per  cent 9,074  42 


Amount $99,818  67 

SECTION  NO.  VI. 

Beginning  4  miles  east,  and  extending  d 
miles  beyond  Crawfordsville,  passing  di- 
rectly through  that  village,  being  12  miles. 

This  section  is  the  most  favorable  of  any 
on  the  whole  route,  as  regards  the  depth  of 
cutting,  and  quantity  of  excavation  and 
embankment.  The  maximum  height  of 
the  latter  ,  being  only  12  feet,  and  the 
former  but  10  feet.  The  steepest  gradua- 
tion need  not  exceed  1  in  200,  although  1 
in  176  is  adopted  for  a  short  plane  on  the 
profile.  There  are  six  curves  on  the  line 
of  location,  all  of  easy  radii,  the  shortest 
3000  feet.- 

The  soil  is  a  stiff,  red  clay,  which  will 
atibrd  a  very  solid  foundation.  The  line 
passes  through  a  highly  cultivated  and 
productive  cotton  region.  The  timber  (oak 
and  chesnut)  is  generally  cleared  off — 
however,  it  is  probable  that  enough  may  be 
obtained,  in  convenient  vicinity  to  the  line, 
for  the  purposes  of  constriiction. 

ESTIMATE. 

175,043  c.  yds.  of  ex.  and  emb't.  at  10  c... .  $17,504  30 

6  miles  con.struction  at  $4,134  80 24,808  80 

6   do.            do.         at  $3,433  20 a),.599  20 

3turnuuts  aud  water  stations   and   extra 

|:2<ixture8  at  Crawfordsville 3,600  00 

2  houses  for  attendants 1,000  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing 1,200  00 


$68,712  30 
Add  10  per  cent 6,871  23 


,  Amount „ $75,583  53 

SECTION   ifO.  VII, 

This  section  is  13  miles  in  length,  and 
ends  at  87  miles  from  Augusta,  about  ^  mile 
west  of  Penn's  store.  The  profile  is  not 
'  unfavorable,  although  the  expense  of  gra- 
duation considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
preceding  section.  The  curvature  and 
planes  of  profile  as  favorable  as  heretofore. 
At  4  miles  from  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  branch  line  passing  through 
Greensboro  commences. 

The  excavation  will  be  in  a  hard  clay, 
and  rock  may  be  obtained  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  line.  r^  ,.,^    .  .    /^ .    -     .  , 


ESTIM.VrE.  I 

315,394  c.  yds.  ex.  and  embt.  at  13  c $41,001  22  | 

7  miles  ol"  constniciiun  at  %>4,134  80 2^,943  60  j 

6  do.  do.  at*3,433  20 20,5i;9  20 

2  turnouts   and  water  stations  willi  extra  ^ 

fixtures  at  Carlron's 4,400  00  j 

2  houses  for  aUcndunt-t 1.000  00  j 

Culverts  and  road  bridges 1 ,?('')  (X)  ' 

Grubbing  and  charing 1,300  00  > 

98,914  0-2) 
Add  10  per  cent. :.....      9,81)  1   lO  I 

Amount .'-lOS.H.'JS  42  | 

SECTION  NO.  VIII.  ' 

This  section  is  1.5  miles  in  length,  ending  j 
at  102  miles  from  Augusta.     The  course  is  '■ 
very  circuitous,  necessarily,  in    pursuing  i 
the  ridge  round  the  head  oi'  Bi^^  creek,  the 
valley  of  which  is  so  deep  and  broken  as  to 
be  utterly  impassable. 

The  hue  makes  nearly  a  right  angle  in  j 
its  direction  at  the  Hon.  W;  H.  Crawford's,  | 
turning  in  a  radius  of  3.500  feet.  The  I 
greatest  depth  of  cutting  which  will  be  re-  ^ 
quisite  on  this  section,  will  be  about  17  feet,  i 
aud  "28  feet  will  be  the  maximum  height  of 
embankment. 

A  plane,  rising  1  in   176,  or  3ii  feet  in  a 
mi!e,  will  be  the  steepest  rate  of  inclination. 

ESTIMATE. 

313,761  c.  yds  of  ex  and  embt.  at  12i  c. .  $39,220  12 

8  miles  of  construction  at  $4,134  80 3u,0Tc^  W 

7  miles  of  construction  at  ^3,433  20 24,0*32  40 

2  turnouts  and  water  stations 1,400  00 

2  houses  lor  attendants ' 1,000  00 

Grubbmg  and  clearing  at  $1?5 1,875  OO 

'   ■*  ^      •-        '  1G0,6()5  V)2 

Add  10  per  cent. 10,060  59 


We  omit  the  details  of  the  Sections  and 
give  the  Grand  bi'MMARv. 

railroad    from    Augusta    to 

iiics  to  Aladi 


Cost    ol" 

Athiii 
Co^t  of  W("!<U'rn  1 1  ranch 

so'i  anti  iLalurilou. . . 


$1,092,047  99 
513,744  71 


Totali  rxelusivp  of  machinery...     §1,605,792  70 
The  abi)\V  auiouiit  may  thus  l>e  di\  id<»d  : 
Co^t  of  llie   main   I'nion   track,   from 

Ai:gus:a  to  Carlton's, '<8mil-8 S763,9D6  12 

Co.->t  ol"  th=^   bnuiih  from  Carlton's  to 

Athens,  36  miles 328,C51  87 

Co»t  of  the  bniiu-li  -f.'ora  Carlton's  tp 

Toinpkins'h,  •.5  milrs 32a,249  10 

C.wlof  ihe  braiicii   to  JMailibon/ 12  4-5 

n.il-3 114,353  03 

Co-st  of  the  branch  to  Eai»inlon,  7  5-6 

m:I  s 70,142  5-» 


Sl,CC5,7i*2  70 
Add  fjr  nsachinerj' — 
10  lami-  English  IjTiiiht  engines,  at  an 

average  oi'  »6,00e. .'. $f>0,000  00 

25 J  fr.-iuht  ca.-s,  at  S.300 75,0>m)  00 

C  Enalisii  pass;  iigi>r  engines,  at  ?ii5,t>00. .  33.000  00 

H  carriag -s,  at  ^M 10.300  00 

Tools  and  fiitmg  np  workshops,  and  du- 

lilicatrs  oi"  machine.-y 26.0.00  CO 


Amount. 


-.1 


$iro,6r56 

SECTION  NO.  IX. 

This  section,  part  of  which  is  yet  unlo. 
cated  on  the  maps,  extends  from  near  Grn. 
Pope's,  to  Athens,  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
ending  at  114  miles  from  Augusta.  A  plane 
of  1  in  176  will  be  necessary  in  rising  out 
of  the  valley  of  Shoal  cre^k,  after  wliich,  by 
crossing  into  the  head  oif  Trail  creek,  an 
easy  descent  may  be  obtaiticd  along  the  bed 
of  that  stream  into  the  valley  of  the  Oconee, 
striking  the  same  above  the  present  britlge 
at  Athens.  Rising  from  the  river  into 
town,  the  ground  is  favorable  for  an  inclined 
plane. 

KSXIMAXE* 

262,521  c. yds.  ex.  and  emb't.  at  13  c. §31,127  73 

7i  miles  construction  at  $4,134  80 31,011  00 

4i  do.  do.  at!J3,4-?3  20..   .:..     15,449  40 

3  turnouts  and  water  stations  8700. . . 2,1(X)  00 

Houses  for  attendants .■ 1,500  00 

Bridge  across  iShoal  creek 1,S00  00 

Viaduct  across  the  Oconee  river 10,0<W  Ot) 

Culveru  and  road  bridges ^.       2,000  01) 

Grubbing  and  clearing 1,800  00 

Graduation  drainage  and  con.«tructiun  of 
inclined  plane 15,000  00 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies . 


8114,.'>88  13  I 
.     11,458  81 


Amount Sl'26,046  ?4 

Summary  of  the  cost  of  a  Railroad  from 
Augusta  to  Athens : , 

Section  iS'o.  1 $103,169  94 

Sec.        "    2 203,320  92 

Sec.        "     3 132,135  52 

Sec.        "    4 92,467  54 

Se*:.        "5 99,818  67  1 

Sec.        "    6 75,583  53 

Sec.        "    7 108,838  42 

Sec.        ""8 110,666  51 

Sec.        "     9 126,016  91 


Amount  incl'g  10  p.ct.  forcontingencie8.$l,0j2,(J47  99 

Add  for  depositories  ond  fixtutes — 

No.  1  at  Augusta,  say $'..000  00 

"     2  opposite  Warreiiton 3,500  00 

l"    3  at  Crawlbrdsville 5.000  00 

"    4  at  Carlton's 2,000  00 

"    5  opposite  Lexington 3,500  00      ,    . 

"    6  at  Athens 7,000  00      » 

Statioaary  engine  aod  fixtures..  12,000  00 

40,000  00 


Areooot,  I .,....,,,...  .1  •••!•• .  11,092,047/99 


Grand  total  amount Sl,810,5U'i  70 

It  has  been  my  desire,  in  making  the 
foregoing  estimates,  to  put  every  thing  at^. 
its  highest  valii.ition,-  that  no  (tissapoiuf. 
mept  may  hereafter  enf-ue,  from  an  ex-'eS'*- 
in  the  expenditure  over  the  cuiitemplaled 
cost.  I  luivc  endeavored  to  gttard  uj^ainst 
a  dangerous  practice,  too  olVn  pursued,  of 
niiislfauing  the  public  mind  in  the  estimates ; 
the  con.seqiienfe  of  framing  the  same  ratlier 
in  the  spirit  of  sangninc  expectation,  than 
from  the  results  cf  expj^rience,  and  the 
dictates  of  impartial  judginent. 

While  1  am  sensible  that  the  cost  will,  in 
all  probabiliiv,  fall  within  the  amount  in 
many  item.*  of  the  estimate,  yef,  as  the 
contingencies  aro  numerous  on  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  unexpected  difnculties  may 
occur,  I  do  not  think- that  I  have  exercised 
more  tlian  a  proper  eaution  in  this  respect. 

It  scarcely  enters  into  the  [trovince  of  the 
engineer  to  Uirni^^h  y-iatetiienffe  reRHrditjg 
the  revenue  and  statistics  of  a  work  of  this 
nature*  The  direction  have  probably  mucli 
better  sonnies  of  inr'ormalion  than  iny.'self. 
for  forinittg  a  correct  judgment  on  this  im- 
portant suhjf  ct.  Hox-k^cver,  as  the  estimate 
of  the  income  invoivfS  considerations  ari:»- 
ing  from  the  expeii.se  of  tninsportation,  as 
well  as  the  wear  atid  t<'ar  of  machinery  and 
repairs  of  the  road,  an  estimate  of  this 
nalurtt  from  the  engineer  :n«ay  b(^  of  some 
service  ia  determining  the  probablt;  nett  rs- 
venuc  of  the  work. 

As  a  portion  of  the  cotton,  which  now 
finds  a  market  in  Macon,  wdl  unques- 
tionably take  tho  route  of  t"he  railroad  to. 
Augusta,  we  think  we  may  safely  calculate 
on  taking  from -Athens,  Madison,  Eatonton, 
and  the  intervening  points.  Greensboro, 
Crawfordsville,  Lexington,  Warrenton,Stc. : 

150,000  bales  at  SI $150,000  OO 

Tran.st)ortation  of  up  frei;;ht,  equal  to  the 

above,  and  33*  pr-r  tent,  over 200,000  OQ 

PiL-.sengiTs,  pqiuil  to  100  p^r  diem,  on  all  \ 

the  routes  lakt-n,  llO  miles,  including  (     '  ' 

way  passencers 2<*0,750  00 

Transportaiion    of    mails,    and     various 

downv.ard  freight,  other  than  cotton. .  25,000  OP 

Amoiuit 8575,75ft  00 

To  do  the  business  of  the  road,  about  16 
engines  would  be  necessary,  of  wliich  1() 
would  be  constantly  in  use.  Tim  following 
arrangement  might  be  adopted  with  the 
passenger  engine :  One  to  leave  Athens, 
and  one  to  leave  Madison  at  alHiut  the  saiue 
time  in  the  morning.  The  engine  with  ihn 
passengers  fVom  Madison  would  proceed  to 
Eatonton  in  time  to  receive  the  great  west- 
ern maiK  and  passengers,  which  would  be 
conveyed    by  the  same    engine    through 
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Greensboro  to  Carlton's,  a  distance  by  this 
route  of  54  miles.  Here  this  locomotive 
would  meet  the  engine  from  Atliens,  which 
would  have  travelled  36  miles. 

The  train  of  cars  .'rom  the  north  and  west 
would  now  be  united  in  one,  and  taken  by  a 
third  engine  to  Augusta.* 

The  en|;ines  from  the  west  and  Athens 
would  then  remain  at  this  station  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Augusta  locomotive,  ulien 
that  froqa  Athens  would  proceed  to  M.-ulison 
by  way  of  Eatonton,  leaving  at  the  latter 
place  the  western  mail  and  p;i.sseMgers, 
and  that  from  Madison  would  go  uii  to 
Athens. 

Thus  the  daily  service  of  each  engine 
would  not  exceed  90  niile.s  ;  those  on  the 
Athens  and  western  branch  line  would  run 
90  miles  ;  that  on  the  main  line  to  Augusta, 
"Would  travel  78  miles. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  labor  of  the 
locomotives,  the  amount  performed  by  each 
would  not  exceed  that  which  it  would  be 
.•capable  of  accomplishing  with  case  and 
certainty.  This  would  require,  therefore, 
the  constant  use  of  four  locomotives,  two 
oo  the  union  line,  and  two  on  the  several 
branches.  To  provide  six  English  passen- 
ger engines  would  be  an  abundance,  allow, 
ing  for  accidents,  and  occasional  repairs  of 
those  in  use. 

The  engines  for  freight  should  be  made 
of  great  power,  capable  of  carrying  from 
{iOO  to  1()00  bales  of  cottoi*. 

On  a  road  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Ctfor- 
gia  railway,  with  permanent  embnnknient.", 
a  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
freight  engines,  may  be  allowed.  As  stop- 
pages, takmg  in  fuel  and  water,  delivering 
and  receiving  freight,  &c.,  will  occupy  eon- 
siderable  time,  and  as  steep  rises  at  the 
Ibcad  of  Butler's  creek  and  on  the  branch 
Uttes,  may  cause  some  detention,  the  freight 
engines  may  not  perform  the  trip  in  the 
winter  season  in  less  than  1^  days. 

One  rtigine  with  freight  might  leave 
Madison,  Eatonton  and  Athens  every  other 
day,  and  meet  at  Carlton's,  where  a  daily 
departure  would  be  made  for  Augusta,  and 
likewise  from  Augusta  for  Carlton's  ;  this 
arrangement  would  require  the  constant 
employment  of  5  engines,  that  is,  2  on 
the  main  and  3  on  the  branch  tracks.  But 
as,  at  certain  seasons,  the  exigencies  of 
business  might  require  a  greater  number  of 
engines,  so  as  to  leave  each  of  the  termina- 
ting points  daily,  and  as  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  every  extent  of  business,  as 
well  ^s  against  every  i;ontingency  of  acci- 
dent, &c.,  we  will  assume  that  10  freight 
engines  may  be  necessary.  There  will  be, 
by  the  arrangement  we  have  mentioned,  4 
|iasaenger  and  5  freight  engines  in  daily  use. 

AUowiag  for  all  wear  and  tear  of  engines 
and  cars,  expense  of  oil,  fuel,  water  sin- 
tions,  Mtendantii,  engineers,  &c.,  we  may 
put  coirt  ot"  running  eaoli  engine  at  $16 
per  diem gi5'J,.")60  00 

07  supervisors  of  road  and  keepers  of  lurn- 

outu a.720  00 

£xpen90  of  hands  at  the  depositories  and 
repairs  of  the  road,  &c 25,000  00 

Agents  and  collectors  at  the  various  de- 
positories, with  assistants,  &c. 9,000  00 

3  ;  general  superintendents 3,000  00 

1  Vigine  at  the  inclined  plane,  with  wear, 

|ear,  and  attendanis 4,380  00 

$103,«560  00 
A    dJ  ibr  vcorksliopa,  and  conting^acies ■  9,:i66  00 

V,    liich  amount 8113.026  00 

D.    xluclfrom 57j,750  00 

Lr    avea »462,724  00 

As  a  nett  amount  of  income,  equal  to  26  per  cent,  on 
th'    )  capital  invested. 

A.  *  Paaaengers  for  Augtuta  might  remain  at  Tomp- 
kii  ■'  to  breakfast,  while  th''  engine  wept  to  and  re- 
lui    Bed  from  Eatonton. 


I  consider  the  above  result  entirely  de- 
•rivable  from  the  present  work,  as  contem- 
plated,  without  taking  into  view  any  addi- 
tional n-venue  from  those  extensions  of  the 
road  into  Tennessee,  and  west  from  Madison 
or  Eatonton,  which  will  be  the  almost  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  completion  of 
the  Georgia  railroad.  The  receipts  of  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  in  a  short  period, 
will  probably  average  12  or  1500  dollars 
per  diem  ;  as  upwards  of  1000  dollars  have 
lately  been  freqXiently  tsiken  in  the  day,  al- 
though the  amount  of  cotton  sent  upon  the 
road,  up  to  this  time,  does  not  exceed  8000 
bales,  as  the  high  river  during  the  whole  of 
this  season,  and  long  drayage,  and  heavy 
tolls  across  the  Savannah  bridge,  have  pre- 
vented any  cotton  of  consequence  being 
sent  by  way  of  the  railroad  from  Augusta 
to  Charleston. 

The  fact,  that  it  costs  the  planter  at 
Madison,  Eatonton  and  Athens  about  3 
dollars  per  bale,  nearly  one  tenthT)art  of  the 
value  of  his  crop,  to  take  it  to  Augusta, 
places  the  certainty  of  the  transportation  of 
this  grand  staple  on  the  railroad  beyond  a 
question.  The  same  fact  a}. plies  also  to  up 
freight,  which  costs  in  wagons  about  $1} 
per  100  wt.  per  100  miles. 

The  circumstance,  indeed,  that  there  is 
no  competition  of  any  nature  to  be  feared 
in  the  operations  of  this  railroad  ;  thut  not 
even  a  good  turnpike  exists  to  offer  a  feeble 
contention  with  it ;  that  the  roads,  at  the 
very  season  when  the  crops  are  ready  for 
transportation  to  market,  are  almost  im- 
passable— presents  a  combination  of  facts, 
which  speaks  in  the  most  encouraging  Ian- 
guage  to  the  promoters  of  this  enterprize 
to  persevere  in  their  undertaking. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  amount  of  th^  yearly 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested,  however 
flattering  the  prospect,  that  the  planter  is  to 
look  for  his  chief  reward  from  ,the  work. 
It  is  from  the  increase  in  the  worth  of  his 
real  estate,  in  the  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled  value  of  which,  he  will  find  him- 
self suddenly  invested  with  fortune,  as  if  by 
magical  influence.  The  tide  of  emigration 
will  be  arrested,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  coun- 
try in  its  westward  course,  and  the  people 
learn  to  be  satisfled  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  prosperity,  and  the  attendant  comforts, 
and  refinements  secured  to  them  in  their 
♦'  father  land." 

If  we  were  asked  to  define  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  America,  we  should  say  it 
was  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate. 
And  wherever  we  see  the  greatest  industry 
and  enterprise  among  the  people,  evidencing 
itself  in  the  improvement  of  property,  and 
ip  the  establishing  of  those  grand  channels 
of  communication,  which  are  the  very  ar- 
teries  of  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  of  the 
commercial  system,  we  plainly  perceive  the 
stronger  indications  of  solid  wealth  and 
growing  prosperity. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circum.stance 
that  the  south  has  not  hitherto  embarked 
more  extensively  in  those  great  schemes  of 
internal  improvement,  in  the  accomplish, 
inent  of  which,  northern  capital  and  indiis. 
try,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  so  for- 
cibly directed. 

Treading  upon  the  footsteps  of  our  neigh, 
bor,  we  may  avoid  her  blunders,  and  take 
warning  from  the  beacons  of  misdirected 
enterprise. 

As  I  have  thus  ventured  to  stray  from  the 
subject  matter  of  my  report,  I  will  take  oc. 
casion  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks, 
in  which  I  hope  your  patience  will  indulge 
me.  J 

Turning  our  eyes  upon  the  north,  wc  be- 
hold a  country,  naturally  rugged  and  barren 


in  comparison  with  our  own,  highly  culti- 
vated, wealthy,  and  populous,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  active  industry  ;  the  restless 
and  unsatisfied  march  of  improvement  mani. 
festing  itself  in  every  department  of  the  use- 
ful arts ;  an  immense  tide  of  commerce 
pouring  itself  through  a  thousand  fruitful 
channels  of  inland  transportation,  wherever 
it  flows,  like  the  floods  of  a  mighty  river, 
leaving  a  deposit  of  wealth  upon  its  way. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  exists  in  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  south  an  oppo. 
sing  evil,  which  prevents  the  action  of  this 
spirit,  and  deprives  us  of  the  benefits  which 
result  from  its  exercise.  But  where  is  the  * 
foundation  for  the  assertion  1 

There  is  in  the  Agricultural  interest  of 
the  south  a  real  and  substantial  wealth, 
which,  being  widely  difltised,  and  generally 
enjoyed,  is  the  source  of  security  and  ease 
among  the  people,  rendering  them  less  dis- 
posed to  speculative  enterprises,  which  re- 
quire the  withdrawing  of  capital  from  an 
always  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

That  the  ability  to  execute  exists,  and 
that  there  is  a  good  sense  among  the  people 
which  will  point  out  to  them  the  vast  and 
inestimable  advantages,  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  country,  whicti  will  reward  their  ef. 
forts,  cannot  be  questioned.  Let  them  once 
awake  to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  these  undertakings — let  them  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  empower  their 
construction,  embarking  with  zeal  in  their 
prosecution,  and  foreign  capitalists,  lured 
by  the  valuable  privileges  of  the  charter."*, 
and  the  rich  harvest  of  revenue  to  be  se- 
cured, will  gladly  lend  a  helping  hand  in  fur- 
nishing  the  necessary  means  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Our  great  staple  of  production  is,  of  all 
others,  the  best  calculated,  from  its  porta- 
bility, and  value,  for  railroad  transportation. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  at  this  time, 
of  the  fact,  that  railroads  may  be  construct- 
ed at  the  south,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  chriiate,  the  clearness  of  the  land,  the 
abundance  of  materials,  and  the  peculiar 
labor,  at  a  cost,  vastly  less  than  is  necessary 
at  the  north. 

Complete  this  Union  Georgia  railroad, 
and  we  shall  have  296  miles  of  railroad  ac- 
complished  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000 — less  than  one  half 
the  cost  of  the  85  miles  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  about  double  the  cost 
of  16  miles  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
road,  and  not  more  than  that  of  the  14  miles 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

The  works  which  we  have  named  are  of 
the  most  expensive  class — and,  on  the  same 
plan  of  graduation,  would  doubtless  have 
cost  nearly  as  much  in  a  southern  climate. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  contend  that,  weigh, 
ing  the  results  produced,  will  the  capital 
expended,  the  balance  is  vastly  in  favor  of 
the  south. 

In  no  works  of  the  north,  nor  in  any  that 
we  are  aware  of  in  Europe,  ^-ill  the  same 
capital  aflTord  the  amount  of  nett  revenue, 
which  may  be  obtained  when  judiciously 
expended  in  these  southern  enterprises. 

Not  only  may  an  immediate  and  large  re- 
venue be  expected,  but,  extending  over  so 
wide  a  section  of  territory,  these  works  em- 
brace  the  prospect  of  a  vast  addition  to  their 
income,  from  an  improvement  in  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pas8>  and  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
tensions which  will  necessarily  ensue. 

That  a  communication  between  Charles, 
ton  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
means  of  an  extension  of  the  Athens  branch 
of  the  Georgia  road,  will  be  accomplished,  , 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Georgia  railroad 
will  be  execut(>d.  It  needs  no  extraordinary 
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foresight  to  perceive  the  splendid  results 
which  will  attend  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work. 

It  will  not  only  add  an^imniense  value  to 
the  stock  of  the  original  roads,  but  will  be 
productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  productions  of  the  fertile  west  will 
find  a  proutablc  market  in  the  south  Atlan- 
tic states,  flooding  the  land  with  almost 
every  article  of  domestic  consumption,  for 
not  only  will  her  overflowing  granaries 
pour  their  rich  stores  into  the  cotton  grow, 
ing  sectiont<  of  the  south,  but  manufactories 
and  every  species  of  domestic  industry,  en- 
couraged,  by  the  facility  of  intercourse  with 
the  seaboard,  by  the  abundance  of  water 
power,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  will 
spring  up  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  every 
•  section  of  the  south  where  natural  advanta. 
ges  are  enjoyed. 

But,  not  only  from  a  reciprocity  of  com- 
inercinl  intercourse,  will  the  south  and  west 
derive  a  mutual  benefit,  but  the  over.pro- 
duction  will  find  a  ready  market  for  expor- 
tation  in  Charleston,  which,  from  her  com- 
manding position  and  peculiar  advantages, 
should  she  still  continue  irue  to  herself,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  bold  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  has  lately  given  a  new  impulse 
to  her  prosperity,  must  eventually  become 
the  great  mart  of  southern  Atlantic  cbm- 
merce.  The  hues  of  railroad  soon  to  be  in 
course  of  construction,  in  addition  to  those 
already  completed,  embrace  two.thirds  of 
tlie  whole  distance  between  the  Mississippi 
.  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  eye  of  the  patriot  cannot  but  dwell 
with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  presented 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  chain 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

Intersecting  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  the  junction  of  all  its  impor- 
tant tributaries,  arresting  the  rich  freights 
of  the  Tenessee  on  their  great  northern  tour, 
embracing  in  multifarious  extensions  the 
interest  of  the  whole  interior,  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  imperfect  efTorts  of  the  imagina- 
tion, to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
sults (>f  this  great  work,  which  is  to -revolu- 
tionize the  transportation,  and  afTect  more 
or  less  the  whole  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  west. 

An  amount  of  $3,000,000.  in  addition  to 
the  capital  already  embarked  in  these  enter- 
prises, will  probably  aecomphsh  this  grand 
object,  and  secure  a  trade  to  the  south  At- 
lantic seaboard  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  that  for  which  those  great  rival  works, 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  the  Baltimore  and 
()hio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $.50,000,- 
000,  are  now  contending. 

With  these  prosj»ects,  and  these  facts  be- 
fore them,  is  it  possible  that  this  feasible  un- 
dertaking, for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
huch  comparatively  insignificant  means  are 
necessary,  can  long  appeal,  in  vain,  to  an 
enterprising  people,  for  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution  1 

There  can  be  but  one  reply  to  this  inter- 
rogatory, even  were  we  ever  so  doubtful  of 
the  alacrity  of  those,  who  have  so  large  an 
interest  at  stake,  to  embark  in  it.  It  is 
known  that  many  Knglish,  and  other  foreign 
capitalists,  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  the  south,  as  embracing  from  the  solid 
and  substantial  basis  of  its  agricultural 
wealth,  and  from  the  wide  and  virgin  field 
for  speculative  enterprise  which  it  opens  be- 
fore them,  advantages  for  the  investment  of 
capital  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  any 
other  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  our  prosperity  in 
our  ovna  hantls.  and  with  that  wide  extent 
of  territory,  which  is  on«  of  the  gxo^st 


blessings  which  characterizes  our  country, 
united  with  an  enterprising  spirit,  establish- 
ing the  means  of  ready  intercommunication 
and  commercial  exchanges, — diffusing  the 
lights  of  education  among  the  people, — the 
south  may,  in  a  few  years,  secure  ii^  her 
own  enviable  and  increasing  prosperity, 
smile  at  the  disappointed  predictions — alike, 
of  hiistaken  friends  and  fanatical  revilers. 

With  my  best  wishes,  gentlemen,  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  nobI«  and  patriotic 
enterprise  in  which  you  have  embarked  with 
so  determined  a  spirit,  and  with  such  flat- 
tering prospects  before  you, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest/es|>ert,  &c. 
Andrew  Alfred  Dexter, 
Civil  Engineer. 

Augusta,  May  29,  1834. 

StcUement  bf  the  parly  empLoyetl  wider  Ike  Chief  En- 
gineer, i  I  tlu  dulits  of  the  surety. 

rjflorge  B.  Lithgoe,*  of  South  Carolina,  a^bislant  eii- 
^neer,  head  of  party  No.  1. 

^  D.  W.  Johnson  and  G.  V.  B.  Williams,  of  ^oiith  : 
j  Carolina,  rodmen  ;  James  VV.  Ilarrit;,  of  Nortii  Caro-  ! 
line,  topographical  delineator. 

Two  chainmen  and  one  axeman.  { 

John  L.  Cole,t  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  assistant  engi-  i 
neer,  head  of  party  No.  2.  , 

S.  F.  A.  McDowell,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  rodman  ; 
Wm.  Henry  Austin,  of  Missouri,  surveyor  and  topo-  ' 
graphical  delineator.  j 

Two  chainmen  and  one  axeman.  Ij  ■ .  j 

Remarks. — The  lime  occupied  in  tho  field  laliors 
was  three  months — fron\  November  to  February — ihe 
season  was  remarkably  inclement  and  unfavorable. 
Difiiculties  peculiar  to  the  country  rendered  the  Ui&k 
nnu.sually  burdensome  and  disasrecable.  The  heavy 
rains  and  snows  made  the  roads  nearly  i!npa.ssahl?.  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  six  horse  team  could  con- 
vey our  baggage  wagon,  containing  the  tents,  camp 
equipage,  luggage,  provisions,  instruments,  &•;.,  of  I  ho 
two  parties  from  place  to  place.  During  a  week,  when 
incessant  rains  confined  the  parly  to  the  tents,  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the-^indne.ss  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pope,  of  Ogletliorpe,  for  raany  i>olite  attentions,  lor 
which,  at  the  request  and  in  th?  namo  of  the  whole 
party,  I  tender  him  their  grateful  acknowledgments. 

To  tho  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Lithgo?,  and  the  gontlem"n  as.<isting  them,  I 
am  indebted  for  tho  rapid  prosecution  and  timrly  com- 

Fletion  of  the  survey,  embracing  170  lineal  miles,  and 
should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  were  I  to  neglect 
this  oppirtunily  of  bearing  testimony  to  their  ability 
and  professional  merit.  In  protracting  the  maps  and 
profiles,  making  out  the  estimators,  A:c.,  which  occu- 
pied between  three  and  four  month*,  1  was  assisted  by  ' 
Messrs.  Wm.  Henry  Austin  and  James  W.  Harris,  and  i 
occasionally  by  Mr.  A.  Mezyk,  McCoine.  ! 


•  Since  appointetl  superintending  engineer  of  the  j 
western  division  of  the  South  Carolina  nulroad.  j 

t  Since  appointed  Kuperintendiiig  engineer  of  tho  | 
caatcrn  tlivision  of  the  South  Carohna  railroad.  i 


E-eperimenls  on  the  Transverse  Strength 
and  other  Properties  of  Malleable  Iron, 
with  Reference  to  its  Cses  for  Railwnij 
Bars.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.  R.  jS^, 
Cor.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France  ;  of  the  Imp. 
and  Roy.  Acad,  of  Petersburgh  and 
Brussels,  etc. 

In  drder  to  render  some  remarks  and 
observations  in  the  following  pages  intelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  slate  a  few  particulars  relative 
to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  tite 
experiments,  and  to  the  appearance  of  them 
in  their  present  form. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  de- 
sirous  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  on  the  most  scienti- 
fie  principles ;  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
enormous  cost  of  repairs  which  has  at- 
tended  some  large  works  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, oflTered,  by  public  advertisement, 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  "  for  the 
most  t improved  construction  of  railway 
bars,  chairs,  and  pedestals,  and  for  the  best 
manner  of  affixing  and  connecting  the  rail, 
chair,  and   block,  to  each  other,  so  as  to 


avoid  the  defects  which  are  felt  more  or  less 
on  all  railways  hitherto  constructed  ;"  sta- 
ting, liiat  their  object  was  to  obtain,  with 
refer«:nce  to  the  great  momentum  of  the 
masses  to  be  moved  by  locomotive  steam 
engines  on  the  railway, 

1.  "  The  strongest  and  niosi   economical 
form  of  rail. 

'■i.  "  The  best  construction  of  chaikV  • 
3.  "  The  best  mode  of  connecting  til* 
rail  and  chair;  and  also  the  latter  to  the 
stone  blocks  or  wooden  sleepers.  AikI 
that  file  niilway  bars  were  not  to  weigh 
less  jthan  fifty  pounds  per  single  lineal 
yard."  .  ^ 

In  coiLsequence  of  this  advertisement,  a 
number  of  plans,  tuodels,  and   descriptions 
vyere  deposited  with  the  company  within  the 
time    limited    by    the    advertiseiueut  ;     and 
others  were  received  afterwards,  which,  al- 
though not  entitled   to  the  prize,  were   still 
eligible  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
their  adoption  for  trial.      On    the  24fh   of 
December  last^  a  resolution  was  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  appointing  J.  U. 
Rastrick,   Esq.,  of  Birniinghaai,   N.  Wood, 
Esq..  of  Newcastle,   Civil   Engineers,   and 
myself,   to  examine    and   report  upon   the 
same,  with  a  view  to   awarding  the  prize  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  were   requested 
to  rerommend  to  the  Directors  such  plans, 
whetlter  entitled  to  the   prize   or   not,   as 
might  be  considered  deserving  of  a  trial. 
We  met  accordingly  in  London  ;  and,  after 
a   loiisf    and    careful   examination    of   the 
several   plans,  drawings,   and  written  de- 
scriptions, recommended  those  we  thought 
entitled  to  the  prize,  which  was  awarded  by 
the  Directors  accordingly.     But  that  part 
of  our  instructions  which  required    us   to 
recoiutnend  one  or  more  rails  for  trial,  we 
were    unable   to  fulfil   to    our   satisfaction, 
principally  for  want  of  data  to  determine 
whicli   of   the    proposed    rails   would    be 
strongest   and    stiffest   under   the    passing 
load,  and   whether  permanently  fixing  the 
rail    to   the   chair,   for   which   there   were 
several   plans,   would   be   safe  in   practice. 
No  experiments  on  :mulleable   iron   having 
ever  been  made  bearing  on   these  points,  it 
was  considered  better  to  leave  the  question 
unanswered,  than    to    recommt;nd,  on  no 
better  ground   than  mere  opinion,    an  ex- 
|>ensive  trial,  which  might  ultimately  prow* 
a  failure.  ,,  ■  -  .  ' 

Seeing,  however,  liow  desirable  it  was 
th:it  such  data  should  be  obtained,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Directors  5 to  undertake  a 
Course  of  experiments,  which  should  be 
conducted  on  a  scale  adequate  to  tb«  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  provided  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  would 
allow  me  the  conveniences  His  Majesty'a 
Dochynrd  at  Woolwich  afforded,  (which  I 
had  every  reason  to  hope  they  would  do, 
from  the  liberality  I  had  so  frequently  ex- 
perienced froiu  that  Board  on  similar  oc. 
casions,)  aiid  that  the  Directors  would 
supply  such  instruments,  materials  and 
worUinanship,  as  might  be  required  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Admiralty,  as  I  had  anticipated,  im- 
medi;itely  granted  my  request;  and  at  R 
public  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at 
Birmingham,  a  resolution  wa?  passed  em- 
bodying my  proposition.  I  accordingly 
commenced, and  continued  my  exiwriments, 
till  I  liad  elicited  such  facts  as  I  thought 
necessary;  and  having  ai ranged  them,  a»  \ 
in  the  following  pages,  I  delivered  the  re- 
sults, with  a  report  founded  upon  ihem,  to 
the  Secretarv  of  the  London  Committee,  to 
lay  them  before  the  Board  ;  which  beiiir 
done,  tlie  Directors  were  pleased  to  expresfc 
tlieir  high  approbation  of  my  labors,  an4 
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their  wish  that  the  results  sliuulJ  be  mudi* 
public.  I  have  bfou,  lliereJbre,  iiuiiuud  to 
print  ttiem  iu  their  present  t'ona,  intrudue- 
ing  only  sucl»  loot  notes  at»  seemed  to  iiie 
necessary  to  render  the  subject  inlelli^ible 
to  the  general  reader.  I  liave  giveji,  xxXt^o,  in 
addition,  the  Moliition  of  one  or  two  equa- 
tions, which,  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  re- 
I'Qir,  had  b«'en  suppressed,  the  result.-*  only 
Iiavmg  been  .slated. 

Sucii  are  tl»e  circunistance.s  under  uhicli 
the  following  pages  have  be«'n  subniiltrd  to 
the  press  ;  and  they  will  fervc  to  aceoinit 
for  the  form  in  wln'ch  the  .subjert.s  are  ar- 
ranged, which  wouid  probably  have  been 
different,  if  the  publieation  in  a  separate 
work  had  been  anticipated  in  the  beginning. 
1  have  no  doubt,  however,  if  the  fact.s 
eUcited  be  found  uselul,  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement will  be  coiLsidered  matters  of 
f?ecoudary  consideration. 

PRELIMINARY  REM.\RKJ?. 

It  is  only  since  the  very  general  adoption 
of  railways  in  this  country,  that  malleable 
iron  has  been  etliplojed  to  any  extent  to  re- 
sist  a  tninsverse  strain,  and  wntor.<J  who 
hsive  undertaken  e.xpernneiits  to  investigate 
the  strength  of  materials,  have  hitherto 
passed  over  tliose  inquiries  which  re!:;te  to 
the  tran.sversc  strength  of  this  metal. *■  The 
extraordinary  extent,  however,  to  wliieh 
malleable  iron  is  now  applied  to  resist 
transversely  a  passuig  load,  renders  it 
h  ghly  essential  that  this  resistance,  and  its 
other  properties,  should  be  ftiiiy  investigat- 
ed  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  every  additional 
weight  of  metal,  beyond  that  which  is  re- 
quisite for  perfect  safely,  is  not  only  usk- 
lessly,  but  iiijuriou.-ly  employed,  it  being 
generally  admitted  that  b;»rs  I  eyond  a  cer- 
tain  weight  cannot  be  so  well  manufactured 
as  those  of  less  dimensions  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  by  a  proper  disposition  of 
the  metal  in  the  sectional  area  of  ttie  bar, 
(whieli  d«'p«-nds  on  the  data  m  question,)  a 
greater  strength  may  be  obtained  with  a 
given  weight  of  iron,  than  with  a  greater 
weight  injudiciously  dispose;!.  Cnder  these 
impressions,  the  following  experiments  have 
been  undertaken,  and  to  these  imjuiries  only 
they  have  been  directed  ;  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  on  those  points  they  may 
be  found  useful. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  these  ex- 
perimental researches,  there  is  one  subject, 
rather  of  inve&t  gation  than  of  experiment, 
on  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
bestow  some  attention,  it  being  one  on 
which  \\x"  opinions  of  practictd  men  are 
much  divided  ;  this  is,  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages  a:id  disadvantages  of  wJiat  is 
called  the  fish-bellied  rail,  and  that  with 
parallel  ed-zes. 

Examination    of    the     Proper/irx,    ('iirva. 

ture,  and  ResLstaiice,  of  the  Fish-bvllied 

Rail. 

It  is  well  known,  botli  as  n  theoretical 
ard  mechanicHl  fact,  that  if  a  beam  be  fixed 
with  one  end  iu  a  wall,  or  oflirr  immovable 
mass,  to  bear  ii  weight  suspcMided  at  the 
other  end,  the  longitudinal  .section  of  such 
a  b:vr  (its  breadth  being  uniform)  should  be 
a  parabola  ;  because,  witii  that  figure,  every 
part  of  it  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
strain,  and  thus  one-third  of  tlie  ni;:terial 
may  be  saved.     This  form  of  construction 

•  Si)inr>  fpw  pxprrimrnts  on  thi- lr:iiisvi'.-sc-  sircMglh 
of  raallcabh?  iron  havp  certainly  bi  m  m:\d  \  I  hnvo 
civiMi  tlircp  in  my  E»«ay  on  tlie  .Str(  ;);;ihof  .'t'atr.-i^ils. 
Mr.  Ho.l>;kin9  >ii  lias  also  glanwd  at  this  snhj  c!  in  iii;^ 
vnlnal>lp  papT  of  Kxperiments  on  Co^t  Iron,  \i  :blisii 'd 
in  th'>  Mi'nioirJi  of  tl  e  -Maiiciiestcr  Philosopiiifiil  .So- 
cifty,  and  .M.  Diileau  has  troaletl  of  the  «ul)jerl  in  hk 
"  Es.sai  Th:"oriqnp  et  Kxiicrinif'iital,"  <S-r;  :  Imf  ihoso 
points  of  gn-alpst  iinp<>rtanc;>  connected  with  the  ap- 
plication of  th'S  m'  Tal  to  the  purposes  uf  Hailvvay.s 
nave  never  furmcd  the  subject  of  inquiry. 


is  frequently  adopted  in  the  case  of  cu8l> 
iron  beams  in  buildings,  and  with  great  ad. 
vantage,  as  thereby  one.third  of  the  mate- 
rial is  .saved,  while  the  strength  is  pre- 
served, and  the  walls  of  the  building  re. 
lieved  f»om  a  great  unnecessary  weight. 

'I'his  seems  to  have  led  to  n  somewhat 
similar  principle  of  construction  in  what  is 
called  the  fish-bellied  rail  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion here  is,  with  what  advantage]  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
figure,  which  theory  requires  in  this  case, 
is  not,  as  in  the  preceding,  a  parabola ;  for, 
as  iu  the  transit  of  the  locomotive,  every 
part  of  the  bar  has,  in  succession,  to  bear 
the  W(;ight ;  tnid  as  the  strain  on  any  part 
of  a  beam  supported  at  etich  end,  and  loaded 
in  any  part  of  its  length,  is  as  the  rectangle 
of  the  two  parts, — the  strength  being  as  the 
square  of  the  depth, — it  follows  that  the 
square  of  the  depth  ought  to  be  every  where 
proportional  to  the  rectangle  of  the  two 
part.s,  which  is  the  known  property  of  h 
.semi-ellipse.  The  bar,  therefore,  in  theory, 
ought  to  be  a  semi-ellipse,  having  its  length 
equ;'.l  to  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the 
depth  of  the  beam  for  its  semi-conjugate, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such  a 
figure  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  strong  in  its  ultimate  resistance  as  a 
rectangular  beam. 

Dut  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  figure  cor- 
rectly in  nvdlrable  iron,  and  many  of  what 
are  called  fish-bellied  rails  are  but  bad  ap- 
proximations to  it,  although  others  difTer 
from  it  but  slightly.  The  following  is  the 
general  mode  of  manufacture. 
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EF  is  the  section  of  an  iron  roll  ;  Cill  the 
•section  of  another.  This  latter  being  hung 
on  a  false  centre  C,  is  turned  down,  leaving 
a  groove  of  varying  depth  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  cylifider  <jH  being  now  again 
placed  on  its  proper  centre  B,  the  bars  are 
introduced  between  the  two  rolls  at  KL ; 
and  as  the  iron  passes  through,  it  acquires 
the  variable  depth  shown  in  the  lower  roll. 
The  inner  circle,  or  bottom  of  the  groove, 
is  generally  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  the 
upper  three  feet  in  circumference  ;  conse. 
qtiently,  the  figure  is  completed  in  a  length 
of  three  feet,  and  tliere  are  cominouly  five 
such  lengths  in  a  bar.  The  computation 
of  tlie  ordinates  to  the  curve  thus  formed 
is  by  no  meani=i  difficult;  for.  calling  the 
rad.u---  of  the  cylinder  CD  —  /-,  and  the  di.s. 
fanee  of  the  c«-ntre8  BC=<Z  and  x  any  angle 
LCD,  we  find  the  ordinate. 

ID=BI— v/  (r'+rf-'— 2r(/  cos.  .c.) 
And   by  this  formula   the  ordinates  'of  the 
cnrv«-s  have  been  computed  for  two  different 
fish-bellied  rails  ;  the  extreme  depth  in  both 


being  five  inches,  but  the  lesser  depth  in  one 
three  inches,  and  in  the  other  three  and 
three-quarter  inches,  the  latter  being  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Siephensojifar  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railwa/.'  The  ordinates 
are  taken  for  each  10°,  91-  for  every  inch  of 
the  half-length,  and  in  the  last  column  are 
given  the  ordinates  of  the  true  ellipse. 

TABLB     OF     ORDI. NATES. 


AnSCISSF.S. 

Ordinates 
in  Fish-bel- 
lied    Rail. 
G  ro  a  t  e  s  t 
depth  5  in. 

Ordinates 

in 
Mr.  Ste- 
phenson > 
Kill 

Ordinates 

in 
the  Ellipse. 

Leastdo.3" 

Deg. 

In. 

0  = 

0 

3-00 

3-75 

0 

10  or 

1 

301 

376 

164 

20    • 

2 

3  05 

378 

229 

30   •• 

3 

312 

3-82 

276 

40     • 

4 

3-21 

3-88 

314 

50   •• 

5 

331 

395 

346 

60   - 

6 

3-44 

404 

3-72 

70     • 

7 

3-59 

4- 14 

3-90 

80   •• 

8 

3-75 

423 

416 

90   •• 

0 

3-92 

434 

433 

100    • 

10 

409 

4-45 

4-48 

110   •• 

11 

4-27 

4-55 

4-61 

120   •• 

12 

4-43 

466 

471 

130   •• 

13 

459 

4-75 

4-80 

140   •• 

14 

4-72 

4-84 

4-87 

150    • 

15 

4-84 

491 

493 

160   •• 

16 

4-93 

495 

497 

170   •• 

17 

498 

4-99 

4-99 

180   •• 

18 

500 

500 

500 

We  see  by  this  table,  (although  it  is  itn. 
possible,  with  any  proportions  or  degrees 
of  eccentricity,  to  work  out  a  true  ellipse 
by  this  method.)  that  we  may  approximate 
towards  it  sufficiently  near  for  practical 
purpose,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  has  done ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  without  due  pre. 
caution,  we  may  so  far  deviate  from  it  as  to 
render  the  bar  dangerously  weak  in  th<^ 
middle  of  its  half-length. 

As  far  as  relates  to  ultimate  strength, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Stephenson's 
i«il  is  equal  to  that  of  an  elliptic  rail,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  a  rectangular  rail 
of  the  same  depth  ;  but  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant  defect  in  all  elliptical  bars,  viz.,  that 
although  this  form  gives  a  uniform  strength 
throughout,  it  is  by  no  means  so  stiff  as  a 
rectangular  bar  of  a  uniform  depth,  equal 
to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  curved  bar,  and 
it  is  the  stiffness  rather  than  the  strength 
that  is  of  importance ;  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  rail  must  so  far  exceed  those  which 
are  barely  strong  enough,  as  to  put  the 
consideration  of  ultimate  strength  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  object,  therefore, 
with  a  given  quantity  of  metal,  js  to  obtain^ 
the  form  least  affl'cted  by  deflection  ;  and 
unfortunately  the  elliptical  bar,  although 
equally  as  strong  as  the  rectangular  bar  of 
the  same  depth,  :is  far  as  regards  its  ulti- 
mate resistance,  is  much  less  stifT.  This 
will  appear  fpom  the  following  investigation. 

The  deflections  which  beams  sustain 
when  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  is  the  same,  as  the  ends  would 
be  deflected,  if  the  beams  were  sustained 
in  the  middle,  and  equally  loaded  at  the 
ends,  each  with  half  the  weight ;  and  the 
law  of  deflection  is  the  same  in  the  latter 
CJise,  as  when  the  beam  is  fixed  in  a  wall 
and  loaded  at  its  end,  althongh  the  amount 
is  greater.  At  present,  however,  our  in- 
quiry is  not  the  actual,  but  the  relative  de- 
flection in  two  beams,  one  elliptical,  and  the 
other  rectangular,  of  the  same  length,  and 
of  the  same  extreme  depth — the  breadth  and 
load  being  also  equal  in  each.  It  is  quite 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  consider  the  corres- 
poniiDg  effects  on   two  half-begins,  each 
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lixed  in  an  immovable  mn8s,  at*  represented 
in  the  preceding  flgures. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  elementary 
defection  at  C  is  the  game  in  both  beams, 
becau8e  the  lengths  and  loads  are  the  same, 
and  the  depths  at  C  A  equal ;  but  the  whole 
deflection  at  any  other  point  P,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  M  B-,  and  inversely  as  M  P'.  If, 
therefore,  we  call  M  B  =  x,  and  M  P  =  y, 
the  sum  of  all  the  deflections   in   the   two 

beams  will  bey  — . ,  d  x    A^,  ^    being  the 

sine  of  deflection  at  C.  Hut  in  lig.  1,  y  is 
constant  and  equal  to  d,  (the  depth,)  while 
in  the  latter,  -^  -  ,  . 

d  ■        "^■-:■^'- 

/  being  the  semi-trausverrjc  or  length,  and  x 
any  variable  distance. 

The  whole  deflections,  therefore,  in  the 
two  cases,  are, 

Fig.  1  :-  ^>, 


Deflectiuu  —J  — -~ —  ^  =  (when  x  =  I) 


d' 


iwV 


:*-'i><.i.:   ■■' 


1^1 

'6d' 


A 


And  in  fig.  2": — 


Deflection 


a-  dx  ^ 


^(2 /jc-j:=)  ?  =(wheQ  x=/) 
•41  zTa      J*'     •    ,. 


The  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  eaiies 
are,  with  the  same  weight?,  as  33  to  41,*  or 
nearly  as  3  to  4,  a  result  fully  borne  out  by 
bUbsequent  experiment.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, altio,  that  this  investigation  applies 
only  to  the  deflection  when  the  weight  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  greater  in  comparison  with  the 
parallel  rail  towards  the  middle  of  its  half- 
length. 

This  want  of  stiffness  is,  I  should  imagine, 
but  badly  compensated  by  the  trifling  saving 
of  metal  thus  effected  ;  for  I  find  that  an 
addition  of  little  more  than  four  pounds  per 
yard,  would  convert  this  rail  into  a  rectaa- 

f[ular  one  of  the  same  depth,  which  would 
lave  one-third  more  stiflness  at  its  middle 
point,  and  probably  one-half  more  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  o^  tlie  half-lengths.  I 
am  aware,  objections  are  niade  to  rectan- 
gidar  bars  having  so  much  depth  of  bearing 
m  their  chairs,  and  this  may  be  a  practical 

*  Experiments  have  been  inade  from  which  it  has 
app?ared  that  the  fish-bclliod  rail  was  stiflier  than  the 
parallel  rail,  which  is  certainly  possible,  if  llie  parallel 
r^^  be  of  inferior  metal  or  gf  injudicious  figure ;  ftiif  H 
is  raechnnically  impossible  if  th^^  parallel  b^  be  made 
of  tho  figure  here  assumed.  "      «t'5f?'V 


defect,  on  which  I  shall  offer  no  opinion  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  well  to  e^iraatc  pro- 
perly both   evils,  and  then  to  choose  the 

least.* 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself  on  th*  na- 
ture of  the  fish.bellied  rail,  I  proceeded  with 
my  experimental  inquiries,  which  I  have 
divided  into  the  following  sections  : 

1.  To  determine  the  extension  of  an  iron 
bar  of  given  area,  under  different  degrees 
of  tension  ;  and  hence  the  force  with  whirh 
the  same  bar  will  contract  with  a  given  re- 
duction of  temperature. 

2.  The  comparative  resistance  of  mallea- 
ble iron  to  extension  and  compression,  and 
therehv  the  position  of  the"^  neutral  axis. 

:'.  The  figure  of  the  area  of  section, 
which  gives  tlie  greatest  strength  witl»  the 
same  quantitj'  of  metal. 

4.  The  strains  which  bars  of  given  sec- 
tions are  capable  of  sustaining  without  in- 
jury to  their  elastic  power. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  quantity 
which  iron  extends  under  different  de- 
grees of  tension. 

With  a  view  to   this    inquiry,   an    in- 
strument  AV8S    jnade    as    in    the   annexed 
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pipci-  of  brass,  having  a  screw  e  ,-  /  is  a 
pi^ce  workinc  in  a  dove-tail,  adjustable  for 
position  by  the  screw  g,  and  »  is  another 
steel  pin  projecting  forward,     a  6  is  an  iron 
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sketch,  ab  c  d  in  a  piece  of  brast-,  about 
one-fifth  of  an  iivch  thick,  having  an  arc  at 
top,  divided  into  tenths  of  inches  ;  hfg  is  a 
hand,  with  a  vernier,  turning  freely  ou  i 
centre  A ;  and  /  is  a  steel  pin,  about  half- 
au-iuch  long,  projectin<;  perpendicularly 
forward ;  the  distances /A  to  A  i  being  as  10 
to  1.  e  is  a  smaU  end  with  a  screw,  for  the 
purpose  deacribcd  below,     n  6  c  d  is  another 

it,,.. .>i;;/v^':-' ■•'■■■';''■"-../'«• ';1'''' 

*  It  wiH  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  pngp,  that  by  in- 
troducing what  iii  o^ led  a  lower  wel),  that  NVtiighl  for 
weight,  a  paraTlel  rail  may  be  made  as  strong  as  the 
fi.sh-bellied,  with  only  an  additioital  depth  in  tiic  chair 
of  three-quortcrs  of  an  inch. 


siiddie-piece,  with  a  set  screw  s ;  and  at  i  a 
hole  is  tapped  to  receive  the  screw  e,  fig.  2; 
^'and  ttnothcr  saddle  piece,  exactly  like  this, 
is  m.'ide  to  receive  the  screw  c,  of  fig.  1. 

_  The  iron  bars  intended  to  be  ex- 

perimented on  were  made  of  the 
^  j  anne.ved  form,  about  ten  feet  in 
.  Y/  length  ;  these,  by  proper  bolts  and 
slwckles,  were  fixed  at  a  and  i  in 
the  proving  machine  ;•  the  two 
saddle  pieces  were  then  fixed  on  at 
the  exact  distance  of  100  inches ; 
the  instruments,  fig.  1  and  2,  screw, 
ed  into  tlicir  respective  saddle 
pieces,  and  a  light  deal  rod  hung, 
by  means  of  two  small  holes  forni- 
ed  in  it,  (also  at  the  distance  of  100 
inches,)  upon  the  Iwo  pins  ii; 
and  then  by  menns  of  the  set- 
screw,  tig.  2,  the  vernier  of  fig, 
I  wa!<  adjusted  exactly  to  zero. 
The  pump  of  the  hydraulic  preewr 
was  now  put  in  action,  and  after 
^one,  two,  or  more  tons  pressure 
were  on,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bar,  and  every  tiling  brought 
well  to  its  bearing',  the  hand  was 
again  adjusted  to  zero,  after  which 
the  index  was  read  for  every  ad. 
<litional  ton.  Here  it  will  be  seen, 
that  whatever  the  bar  stretched 
between  the  two  instrnmeurs,  the 
lower  pin  of  fig.  1  was  drawn 
forward,  and  the  index-end  thrown 
back  ten  times  that  amount,  con- 
sequently to  ten  times  the  actual 
amount  of  the  quantity  stretched. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  after  • 
one,  two,  or  more  tons  strs-in 
were'applied  Jto  bring  every  thing 
well  to  its  bearing,  tlie  index  was 
'A  \  adjtisted  ,to  zero,  and  its  reading 
rA  \  atterwards  carefully  registered 
^-^  '  as  each  additional  ton  was  added. 
The  strain  during  the  experi- 
was  repeatedly  let  off*,  and  the  in- 
dex  was  found  to  return  to  zero,  tiU  the 
Strain  amounted  to  about  nine  or  ten  tons 
per  inch,  when  the  stretching  became 
grealer  for  each  ton,  and  tlie  bar  did  not 
any  longer  regain  its  original  length  when 
the  strain  was  remoyeJ,  its  elasticity  with 
this  ti-nsion  being  obviously  ii^ured.' 

Tii«-sc  experiments  required  more  attend, 
auce  than  it  was  possible  for  one  {>erson  to 
give ;  the  adjustment  of  tlie  weights,  the 

*  T!i»  Lords  CoiDmi<isioiiers  of  the  Admiralty  Jia\  - 
ing  been  pleased  to  allow  rae  any  ficililics  IIi«  5Ia- 
j»6iy's  Dock-yard  at  Woolwich  a^rded  for  condociiug 
these  f  xperimonfas  on  a  pn>p<'r  scale,  the  proving  ma- 
chine h-jre  reterred  lo  is  an  hydrostatic  press,  con- 
etrticied  by  Mosiirs.  Bmrnah's.  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  t<ii!in2  Of  |)n>\iin;  lUe  iron  csibles,  before  they 
arc  issued  for  service,  ft  is  an  excellprn  machine  ot" 
its  kimi,  is  capaSI?  cf^  })ra.  ing  a  stmin  of  100  ton.« 
and  is  very  sciLiibie  to  u  tliliereuue  <A'  strain  vf  1-tklt 
of  a  ton.  ,,;■■ 

.:■':'■  ■  /    -i    ■ 
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reading  and  registering  the  index,  required 
fjich  the  undivided  attention  of  one  indivi- 
dual ;  the  pumping  also  required  to  be 
watched  with  care.  And  I  have  great  plea- 
sure  in  acknowledging  the  ready  assistance 
1  received  from  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Kingston, 
the  Engineers  of  the  yard  ;'  from  Mr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  Civil  Engineer  ;  as  also  from  Lieu- 
tenant Lecount,  who  came  from  Birming- 
ham to  witness  and  assist  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

( To  le  fntinueJ.) 

*  Aekial  Steamboats.— Some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  since,  I  passed  a  day  at  a 
tavern  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  with  Mr.  Maury, 
lh«   inventor  of  the   rotary  steam  engine. 
Used  in  the  glass-honse  at  Lechmere  Point, 
and  who  has  made  numerous  experiments 
on  light,  heat  and  combustion,  and  in  vari- 
ous  branches  of  mechanics.    He  stated  that 
he  should  live  to  see  the  mail  transported  by 
carriages,  propelled  by  steam,  between  our 
largest  cities,  and  that'  I  should  live  to  see  it 
carried  in  steamboats  through  the  air.     0« 
expressing   doubts  of  the  practicability  of 
the    latter    improvement,  in    the  mcxle  of 
transmitting  intelligence,   he   went   into  a 
long  argument  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  absolutely  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  has  been  ascertained,  he  observed, 
that   large  weights    can  be   elevated   high 
above  the  earth,  by  balloons  filled  with  air, 
lighter  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.     The 
first  grand   step,  then    has  been  securely 
taken,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a 
power  which  shall  give  tiie  balloon  a  hori- 
zontal motion,  when  a  rudder  can  be  applied 
to  guide  it,  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  steam 
engine,    working    paddle-wheels    as    in   a 
steamboat  on  our  waters,   but  each  of  the 
paddles  to  move  on  an  axis  so  as  to  offer 
no  resistance,  after  having  struck  the  air  in 
one  direction.     The  balloon  must  be  con- 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  or  in  other 
words,  have  length,  and  such  a  structure 
as  will  be  most  easily  propelled  and  guided, 
while  space  is  afforded  for  the   machinery 
and  passengers.     He  had  estimated  the  re- 
quisite  size  of  a  steam  aerial  boat  to  sustain 
an  engine  capable  of  propelling  it  sixty  miles 
an  hour.    After  many  details,  this  intelli. 
gent,  ingenious,  and  sanguine  gentleman, 
closed  his  remarks  with  this  bold  and  pro- 
phetic declaration,  "You,  sir,  if  you  live  to 
the  common  age  of  man,  will  see  aerial  steam- 
boats rise  up  out  of  our  large  cities  every 
morning,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  and  take 
their  several  directions  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  laden  with  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers." 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  are 
generally  entertained  of  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  balloon  experiments,  a 
very  scientific  man,  many  years  since,  did 
foretell  the  establishment  of  railroads,  and 
may  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  aerial  ocean 
being  successfully  navigated.  It  would  not 
be  more  wonderful  than  was  the  first  steam- 
boat which  the  illustrious  Fulton  launchnd 
upon  the  Hudson,  or  the  sight  of  the  first  lo- 
comotive, which  sped  like  the  wind  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester. — [Boston  Atlas.] 

Allegant  River. — The  convention  which  was 
held  at  Kittaning  on  the  18th  inst.  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  the  best  nietliod  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Allegany  river,  up  to  the  New  York 
Line,  has  induced  many  persons  to  examine  the 
subject  carefully,  and  the  result  is,  the  entire  con- 
viction of  almost  every  one  that  it  can  be  acconi- 
.  plished  with  certainty,  and  at  a  very  small  expense 
CJmparatively.  The  plan  which  practical  niei*  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stream  think 
best,  is  that  of  dams  and  locks,  so  as  to  m  ike  a 
steamboat  navigation  at  all  times,  except  wiun  ob- 
sUcucted  by  ice :  and  that  interruption   would  not 


continue,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten  weeks  in 
each  ye:\r. 

The  dams  should  be  made  of  brusli,  loose  stones, 
and  gravel ;  and  extended  aci-oss  the  river,  up  and 
dawn  the  stream,  say  70 feet;  witli  a  lock  on  one 
side  l:\rge  enough  to  allow  a  steamboat  carrying 
100  tons,  with  a  stem  wheel,  to  pass.  The  dam 
should  not  be  more  than  4  1-2  to  .5  feet  Irigh. 

These  dams  would  not  interrupt  the  descending 
nivi^ation,  particulai'ly  oriuml>er,  at  all ;  and  they 
can  be  made  at  a  very  small  expense. 

They  have  bc^en  tested  in  many  of  the  western 
streams  particularly  those  which  have  git^clly 
bottoms.  One  of  these  damson  the  Sciota,  (Ohio) 
l>eloning  to  a  Mr.  Musslenian,  has  been  in  use  near 
thirty  years,  and  ha:}  cost  scai-cely  any  thing  for 
repair,  and  does  not  interrupt  the  ascent  of  large  Or- 
leans boats,  carrying  3  or  400  bris  of  flour  each. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  acquainted  with 
the  river,  that  a  judicious  expenditure  of  S.iOO,000 
would  give  a  steamboat  navigation  for  boats  of  100 
tons,  at- all  seasons,  except  when  obstrxicted  by 
ice,  to  the  New  York  State  line.  This  would  open 
another  channel  of  trade  to  the  West,  of  vast  im- 

en'tance ;  and  connected  with  the  Hudson  :ind 
rie  Rail  Road,  or  with  a  canal  from  Rochester  to 
Ole  ui,  would  furnish  the  city  of  New  York  with 
the  mi>st  advantageous  connection  she  ever  can 
have  wiiii  the  vast  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries.  Merchandise  could,  +iy  this 
route,  be  delivered  from  the  city  of  New  York  at 
the  towns  on  the  Ohio  six  weeks  later  in  the  fall, 
and  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  than  by  any 
other  route  she  can  command,  and  at  one  third  less 
exj')ense. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  the  map  will  see  the 
immense  advantages  of  thi^  route  for  New  York. 
— [Pittsburg  Gazette.) 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
DESCRIPTION    OF  TIIE    FREYRURG    SUSPEN- 
SION    BRIDGE. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  E.  Terry,  C.  E. 
The  city  of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland, 
is  well  known  to  most  travellers  for  its  re- 
markable' locality,  heing  seated  partly  in 
a  deep  and  winding  valley,  watered  by 
the  river  Saone,  and  partly  on  the  adja- 
cent  high  and  overhanging  cljffs.  To  ar- 
rive  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  by  the  road 
from  Berne,  carriages  were'  formerly 
obliged  to  descend  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  Staalberg.  On  arriving  at  Bernegate, 
it  seemed  to  travellers  as  if  they  had  aU 
ready  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  but 
great  was  their  astonishment  to  be  inform- 
ed  that  they  had  yet  to  travel  for  half  an 

hour  before  they  could  reach  the  city 

to  follow  the  several  large  windings  of  the 
river,  cross  it  three  times,  then  to  ascend 
the  long,  difficult,  and  steep  ascent  called 
Alt  Brunnen  Strasse  (Old  Well-street), 
which  was  at  all  times  enough  of  itselfto 
dismay  a  traveller,  and  has  proved  the 
death  of  many  a  horse.  The  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  and  defective  plan  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it. 

Industry,  commerce,  social  life,  all  felt 
alike  the  influence  of  this  almost  isolated 
position  of  the  place.  But  what  could  be 
done  ?  The  obstacles  seemed  insurmoun- 
table  ;  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  on 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  town  stands, 
seemed  to  mock  the  idea  of  forming  a 
street  through  them  of  any  tolerable  de. 
gree  of  ascent ;  and  had  even  this  been 
possible,  it  would  only  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  windings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
bridge,  either  of  wood  or  stone,  of  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  the  rugged  a.scents  and  descents,  seem- 
ed too  daring  for  contemplation,  the  height 


being  upwards  of  150  feet,  and  the  length 
much  greater.  The  expense,  too,  espe- 
cially if  stone  had  been  employed,  would 
have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  citizens;  for  the  city  is  not 
rich,  being  but  little  frequented,  and  thin- 
ly  populated,  containing,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  no  more  than  9,000  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  more  public  spirited  and 
zealous  citizens,  who  had  heard  of  the 
iron  suspension  bridges  erected  in  other 
countries,  at  length  proposed  to  raise,  by 
subscription,  the  pecuniary  means  neces- 
sary  for  ascertaining  the  applicability  of 
such  a  structure  to  the  natural  circum- 
stances  of  Freyburg,  and,  if  practicable, 
of  actually  constructing  it. 

As  soon  as  the  subscription  reached  a 
suitable  amount,  several  eminent  engi- 
neers were  consulted,  and  after  examina- 
tion of  the  plans  of  different  competitors, 
M.  Chaley,  the  famous  French  engineer, 
whoerected  the  wire  bridges  atBeaucaire, 
Chasey,  and  several  other  places  in  the 
south  of  France,  obtained  the  preference. 
The  contract  agreed  on  with  him  <m  the 
10th  February,  1830,  was  to  this  effect : 
that  he  was  to  have,  at  different  instal- 
ments,  200,000  (Swiss)  francs,  for  the 
completion  of  an  iron  wire  bridge ;  that 
the  expense  of  the  approaches  on  both 
sides,  and  the  compensation  to  individuals 
for  loss  sustained  in  their  property,  should 
be  defrayed  partly  by  the  subscribers  and 
partly  by  the  government ;  and  that  the 
contractor,  M,  Chaley,  isubject  to  certain 
conditions,  should  have  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prodtice  from  the  tolls  for  80  years.. 
Some  time  afterwards,  these  conditions 
were  considerably  modified ;  it  being 
agreed  that  M.  Chaley '«  right  to  the  tolls 
should  be  limited  to  40  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  the  profits  are  to  revert  to 
the  subscribers  during  59  years,  after 
which  the  toll  is  to  cease,  and  the  bridge 
to  become  the  property  of  the  canton,  or 
common  property. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers took  place  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1830,  when  they  appointed  a  committee 
of  10  members  (afterwards  increased  to 
20)  to  superintend  thq  section  of  the 
bridge.  ^{^^j*,  jv;.!*^  .  .-  >\ 

Immediately  ader  tibese  arrangements, 
the  necessary  preliminary  preparations 
were  entered  upon ;  but  the  political  dis- 
turbances  which  broke  out,  in  1830-1, 
in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland 
but  particularly  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg, 
had  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  un. 
dertaking — added  to  which,  diflTerenccs 
arose  between  the  contractor  and  the 
committee,  which  tended  greatly  to  retard 
the  project.  The  general  good  will  of 
the  citizens,  however,  and  the  indeQ|(igu- 
ble  zeal  and  activity  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing  members  of  the  committee,  re -called 
ere  long  the  dormant  project  into  life  and 
activity.  In  March,  1832,  the  works 
were  entered  upon  with  great  zeal,  and 
the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  porticos  waa 
laid,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ar. 
chitects  Kraser  and  Brugger.  From  that 
time  the  works  were  continued  in  every 
department  without  interruption  ;  and,  to 
facilitate    their  progress,   a    temporary 
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bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  Saone, 
it  being  for  the  case  and  advantage  of  the 
workmen  to  get  from  one  side  to  the  other 
withoi^loss  of  time. 

^Xe  finances  of  the  company  were  all 
eiCpended,  however,  long  before  the  bridge 
approached  to  its  completion.  But  though 
the  funds  were  exhausted,  the  ardor  and 
generous  feeling  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  were  not.  Government,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  had  given  its  particu. 
lar  sanction  and  protection  to  the  mea. 
sure,  came  once  more  to  its  assistance, 
by  granting  leave  for  the  opening  of  a  lot- 
teiy,  which  produced  to  the  company  the 
sum  of  80,000  francs. 

Tlie  work  was  now  once  more  renew- 
ed with  vigor,  and  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1834,  the  subscribers  had  the  gratification 
oC  seeing  extended  across  the  valley,  the 
first  of  the  numerous  wires  which  form  the 
two  main  ropes  or  supports  of  the  bridge. 
Next  followed  the  fixing  of  the  subordi. 
nate   suspension  wires,  and  the    laying 
down  of  the  beams  to  form  the  foundation 
or  flooring  of  the  bridge.  The  latter  men- 
tioned  operation  took  place,  it  might  be 
said,  m  a  niagical  manner.     The  inhabi. 
tants  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  at 
their  gates  an  unlooked-for,  and,  for  foot 
passengers,  a   sufficiently   solid    bridge, 
where,  ten  days  before,  they  had  seen 
only  two  immense  wire-ropes.  After  this, 
the  other  various  inferior  works  soon  foU 
lowed,  as  the  completion  of  the  footway, 
the  erection  of  the  balustrade,  die.     At 
length,  on  the  8th  October,  a  carriage  was 
driven   over   the    bridge   at  full  gallop, 
which  was  followed,  on  the  same  day,  by 
the  stagf»,  or  post  coach,  ffonj   Berne  to 
Freyburg,  enthusiastically  greeted  by  a 
vast  number  of  astonished  spectators. 

The  balustrades,  though  simply  mo. 
delled,  present,  nevertheless,  a  very  hand- 
some  appearance.  Any  vehicle,  be  it 
ever  so  heavily  laden,  may  safely  venture 
over ;  and  although  the  ear  is  at  first 
rather  startled  at  tiie  noise  of  the  tramp, 
ling  of  horses,  yet  the  most  clear-sighted 
p^rsoj)  cannot  discover  the  slightest  mo- 
lion  communicated  either  to  the  wire 
ropes  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  bridge. 
The  traveller  passing  over  does  not  -feol 
the  least  vibration,  and  his  astonishment 
finds  no  t>ounds,  to  think  that  he  has  ar- 
rived  so  soon,  and  iji  safety,  across  the 
deep  gulf  below. 

Aa  has  been  before  observed,  the  whole 
structure  is  suspended,  by  two  large  ropes 
of  wire,  firmly  secured  at  each  end,  by 
being  let  into  shafls  made  for  that  purpose. 
At  each  end  the  porticos,  over  which  the 
ropes  pass,  serve  for  antagonist  support- 
ers, or  counterforts.  They  are  built 
partly  of  limestone,  brought  from  Neuen- 
berg  and  Neuenstadt,  and  partly  of  sand, 
stone,  which  is  got  in  the  stone  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Freyburg :  all  the 
blocks  are,  by  way  of  greater  security, 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
iron  cramps.  The  quantity  «.*"  iron  used 
for  this  purpose  was  570  cwt.  The  height 
of  the  porticos  is  65  Berne  feet.  The 
opening  for  the  gateway  is  45  feet  high, 
20  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  in  depth  ;  the 
width  of  each  pillar  is   14  feet.     About 


160  feet  from  the  porticos  the  shafts  are 
situated  ;  their  depths  are  each  58  feet, 
and  their  diameters  32  feet.  These  shafts 
are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  both  sides, 
and  comprise  each  three  chambers,  situ, 
ated  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other, 
each  containing  three  immense  unwrought 
blocks  of  Neuenberg  stone,  to  which  the 
main  wire  ropes  are  fastened.     The  ton. 
necting  wires  or  chains,  16   in   number, 
are  drawn  through  these  vaults ;  they  rest 
at  the  same  time  on  12  cast  iron  cylin. 
dcrs,  and  are  held  fast   by   128  anchors 
or  grapples,  of  a  total  weight  of  1,024 
lbs.       These    connecting   ropes   or   ties 
serve  the  great  main  wire  ropes  as  aux- 
iliary  supports,  which  bear  up  on  both 
sides  the  great  beams  of  the  bridge  floor- 
ing, by  means  of  suspension  wires  or  ties. 
The  length  of  the  main  wire   ropes  is 
1,280  feet  each.     They  consist  each  of 
2,000  separate  wire  threads,  which  united 
make  a   mass  of  4,000  threads,  or  little 
chains,  of  a  total  weight  of  960  cwt. 
Dependent  from  each  of  the   two  main 
connecting  wire  ropes,  or  inverted  arch, 
hang  104  smaller  sus]^ension  wire  ropes, 
at  about  5  feet  asunder :  these  are  made  | 
fast  above  through  iron  Foops,  and  below 
are  connected  with   lioo|\^  of  iron,  into  i 
which  the  beam  ends  whi/vh  support  the 
footway  are  firmly  fastened.  The  longest 
of  the  smaller  dependent  ropes  of  wire  is 
60  feet,  and  the  shortesl  half  a  foot ;  each 
is  composed   of  25  single  wiresr  so  that 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge  is  held  up  by  j' 
more  than  8,000  single  wires.     The  num.  !! 
her  of  beams  which  form   the  foundation  j; 
or  platform  of  the  bridge,  amounts  to  166,   ! 
held  together  by  328  hoops  of  wrought  / 
iron.     Four  lines  of  beams  run  longitu*   I 
dinally  throughout  the   whole  length  of  ; 
the  bridge,  upon  which  rest  the  two  foot.  ' 
ways.       On  both  sides,  to  separate    the 
carriage.way    from    the    foot-paths,    are 
strong  oaken  balustrades,   made    in   the 
form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  height  of 
which  is  4  feet.     The  carriage-way  is  16 
feet,  and  each  footway  3  feet,  wide  :  so 
that  the  total  width  of  the  bridge  is  22 
feet.     Its  total  length,  including  the  two 
counterforts,  over   which  the    main  wire 
ropes  are  passed,  is  941  feet;  exclusive 
of  the  counterforts,  its  length  is  903  feet ; 
the  carriage.way  alone  is  864  feet.      Its 
height  above  the  river,  when  measured 
30th  Oct.  1834,  was  163  feet. 

The  quantity  of  iron  used  in  this  work 
was  not  less  than  80  tons,  and  of  wood 
135  tons. 

The  weight  sustained  by  the  two  main 
wire  stays  is  120  tons  ;  and  it  is  calcu. 
lated  to  sustain  the  amazing  and  enormous 
weight  of  2,400  tons.  J.   E.  T. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Mechanics', Magazine.! 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Keeseville,  refers  to  a  subject,  which, 
though  it  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public,  appears  from  various  causes^  to 
have  received  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
attention  it  merits.  To  find  the  true  so!, 
vent  for  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  was 
a  desideratum  long  sought  for  by  inge- 
nious  and  scientific  mea,  and  great  anti. 


cipations  of  the  benefits    to  be  derived 
from  it  were  indulged    in,  if  it  could  be 
found  ;  but  great  as  they  were,  they  ap. 
pear  to  have  borne  scarcely  the  slightett 
pro})ortion  to  what  proves  to  be  the  real, 
ity,  now  that  the  solvent  is  found.     The 
benefit  of  the  discovery  being  secured  by 
letters  patent  to  the  discoverer,  makes  it 
the  business  of  him   and   his  assigns  to 
extend  tlie  application  of  it  to  its  various 
uses ;   but   so  amazingly  extensive  is  its 
usefulness,  that  years,  and  even  ages,  may 
pass  away,  before  it  shall  be  applied  to 
all  the  purposes  it  is  calculated  to  answer. 
When  we  see  its   wonderful    efficiency, 
not  only  in  rendering  cloth  impervious  to 
air  and  water,  but  in  joining  the  edges  to- 
gether  without  sewing — when  we  see  not 
only  cushions  to  sit  on,  but  beds  to  lie  on, 
filled  with  air,  so  that  a  stage  passenger 
can  sit  all  dny  upon  a  seat,  and  sleep   at 
night  upon   a   bed,  infinitely  softer   than 
down — and  deflating  both   in  a    moment, 
wrap  them  up  and  tuck  them  in  a  corner  of 
his  trunk  or  walle  I — who,  after  seeing  all 
this,  will  attempt  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
uses  of  such  an  invention,  or  who  would 
be  without  a  suit  of  clothes  of  it  to  wear 
in  wet  weather,  if  he  could  get  them?     I 
know  not  what  calculations  are  made  by 
the  proprietors  to  extend  it,  but  I  will  ven. 
ture  to  say,  when   the   patent  expires,  if 
jiilt  before,  few  sails  will   be  seen  which 
are  nt?>~prepared  with  Indian  rubber ;  and 
I  think,  f  Iso,  ihc    Mechanics'   Magazine 
pjay  be  benefitted  by  the  coniniunication« 
bf  Mr.  Thomas.  S.  B. 

Keeseville,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1835. 

S.  Blvuexburgh,  Esu.  :  Sir, — In  this 
age  of  "  Indian  rubber,"  will  you  |>erinit 
me  to  submit  to  you,  whether  the  apphca- 
tion  of  that  article  to  the  sails  of  vessel« 
of  every  description  would  not  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  merchants 
and  the  government  f  Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  occurred  to  tne  as 
likely  to  be  derived  from  its  use,  are  the 
preservation  of  the  cloth  from  mildew, 
its  rendering  the  texture  firmer,  more 
elastic,  and  of  course  capable  of  endur. 
ing  greater  tension  when  in  use.  In  wet 
weather  the  sails  would  be  lighter,  and 
more  easily  managed.  I  think  if  coal 
tar  be  the  solvent  used  in  making  the 
varnish,  the  expense  attending  the  pro- 
cess of  covering  the  cloth  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  uite  ; 
but  in  this  I  may  be  in  error.    = 

I  can  think  of  but  one  objection  lo  its 
use  :  it  is  possible  that  spontaneous  com- 
bustion might  ensue  when  sails  should 
be  stowed  away  in  large  quantity,  and 
in  a  close,  irarm  situation. 

If  you  think,  sir,  the  suggestion  baa 
any  value,  please  communicate  it  (if  uew) 
to  your  friend  Mr.  Minor,  of  the  Mechr. 
nics'  Magazine,  and  oblige,  very  respect. 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.    ^.  J.  IVOMM, 


,A,  _^, 


.«  *■•■ 
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A.UERIC.iN  RAlUtOAD  JOURNAL, 


On  the  Use  of  Plated  Glass  as   Sheathing 

for  Ships'  Bottoms. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  I^fechanics'  Magazine: 
'>  Sir, — Much  iugenuily  hap  been  employed 
for  n  long  time  to  invent  a  sheathing,  or 
bottom,  for  ships,  which  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  corrosion  by  salt  water,  nnd  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  accumulation  of  ani- 
inalcula;  and  dirt  attendant  upon  most  bot- 
toms which  have  heretofore  been  used. 

I  have  thought  that  the  followinjr  pinn 
would    be    free  from    the    usual   difticuhies, 

and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  it 
lo  your  notice.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  not  be  new,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  tested,  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  has  not.  It  con- 
sists of  plates  of  different  dimensions,  size, 
thickness,  and  shapes,  adapted  to  the  .*iizc 
and  form  of  the  ship  to  be  plated.  They  are 
to  be  made  from  glass,  and  the  same  earth 
and  clay  from  whicli  tlie  wares  denomina- 
ted stone,  earthen,  and  crockery  wares,  are 
made,  (or  from  any  olliers  capable  of  being 
applied  to  such  purposes,)  and  are  to  be 
polished  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  any  oth- 
er  way,  on  that  surface  intended  to  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  water.  They  are  to  be  made 
with  holes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  screws 
or  uails  to  pass  through  them  for  fastening. 
These  holes  are  to  be  so  formed,  that  the 
nails  or  screws  shall  catch  and  hold  the 
plates  below  their  outer  surface.  The  cavi. 
Iie.s  between  the  heads  of  the  screws  or 
nails,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  plates, 
and  the  crevices,  or  space  between  the 
plates,  are  to  be  filled  with  water  lime,  or 
any  other  matter,  or  composition  of  matter, 
ivhich  will  protect  the  heads  of  the  screws 
or  nails  frotn  corrosion,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  from  the  water,  and  give  the  plat, 
ing  a  smooth  and  even  surface. 

If  lam  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
articles  from  wliich  the  above  plates  are 
proposed  to  be  made,  they  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  corrosion,  will  resist  all  attacks  by 
animalculte,  keep  clean  and  smooth,  and  will 
not  be  worn  by  the  friction  of  water.  By 
their  being  made  about  one  inch,  or  ati  inch 
nud  a  half  in  thickness,  and  about  a  foot 
square,  they  will  possess  mucii  strength. 
There  is  an  objection  which  may  be  insu- 

Eerablc :  that  is,  their  datiger  of  being  bro- 
en  by  anchor  cables.  If  that  be  an  ob- 
jection, perhaps  it  mignt  be  obviated  by  ns- 
ing  copper,  or  some  plan  might  be  invented 
to  prevent  the  cables  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom. 

I  presume  that  others  may  have  thought  of 
using  glass  for  ships'  bottoms,  and  I  have 
hcara  it  suggested  that  glass  would  do 
away  all  dilKculties ;  but  the  suggesters 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  should  be 
put  on  to  bottoms.  If  the  putting  of  it  on 
18  nil  the  difficulty,  it  is  obviated  by  making 
it  into  such  plates  as  I  have  described,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  plan  has  ever  been 
proposed  or  tried  by  any  person. 

Many  would  look  upon  a  plan  for  glass 
or  stone  ship  bottoms  as  ridiculous  ;  but 
when  they  come  to  consider,  that  these  bot- 
toms are  composed  of  plates  of  a  small 
size,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
renders  them  much  stronger  than  a  whole 
bottom  of  glass  or  stone,  and  far  less  liable 
to  be  broken,  and  if  brokeji  easily  repaired, 
they  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  more  fa- 
vorably. Tlie  expense  for  plating  a  ship 
with  these  could  not  vary  much  from  the 
present  expense  of  coppering ;  but  when 
B  ship  is  once  plated  with  glass,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  plated  forever,  unless  by  son«e  sudden 
blow  upon  the  bottom  it  might  be  broken. 
We  do  not,  however,  e.xpect  a  ship  to  strike 
the  g[ruuad,  or  a  rock,  without  doing  great 
damage,  whatever  may  be  her  bottom. 


I  have  thus  troubled  you  with  an  imper- 
fect and  disconnected  statement  of  what  I 
conceived  might  be  an  improvement  in 
ship's  bottoms ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  in  relation  to  it. 
They  may  be  correct,  and  they  may  be 
grossly  incorrect.  If  it  should  be  deserv- 
ing of  any  notice  by  one  so  capable  as  your- 
self to  judge  of  its  merit  or  demerit,  I  shall 
be  much  gratified  and  honored;  if  it  is  not, 
I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  If  my  plan,  or 
any  part  of  it,  shall  be  worthy  of  notice, 
I  Hi)  doubt  shall  find  that  notice  in  your  va- 
luable Magazine  ;  if  it  is  not,  I  shall  expect 
it  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  shall,  in  any  event,  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  made  an  endcuvor  to. bene* 
fit  mankind. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,      ^''"J: 

RoSRIM. 

t'tica,  March  31,  1835. 


The  letter  wc  ])iil>liii|i  Wotn  Chuwuo,  exhibits  a 
curious  state  of  things  in  that — newly  discovered 
ronion  wc  in;iy  ahnast  call  il — deserving  of  utlen- 
tion. 

The  land  s:ilcs,  wUerevoi  !>eiilcr'<,  as  they  cnW 
t'irinselvcs,  Inil  sfjuimerti  in  tact,  h;ive  Uiken  previ- 
ous p<i.--.si'S;slon,  bi-i'oaic  absolutely  nominal — since 
ihcse  .»!eltler.sconi!une  to  prevent,  liy  force,  other 
parties  tVoni  bidding  tor  ilie  land. 

Snch  was  the  ingress,  it  will  1»<-.  jK'rceivcd,  of 
sti-anger.s,  toalioiMl  (lie  land  sides,  that  neither  food 
nor  loilging  was  to  be  ul)Unne(l  for  love  or  money- 
It  would  1m;  worth  while  for  emigrants  lo  rarry 
with  ihcin  sonic  provisions, and  a  tent  or  two — tlie 
latter,  in  these  piping  ihncs  of  peace, might  l>c  iiad 
dog  I'heap. 

Extract  from  a  Ultrr  dulal,  Chicago,  June  iBth. 

"Mociianics  wages  are  very  high  here,  being 
!>1  5rt  to  jil  75,  jierday.  Prov'si  ms  of  all  kinds 
are  also  bigh,  owing  to  the  number  of  emigiants 
pnssing  through,  and  lo  the  titraordiuary  mnnbtr 
of  persons  attending  the  land  s;d''.  flour  sold 
here  ycstcitUiy  at  ^20 ;  and  23,  jier  iMrrcl  is  asked 
today.  Butter,  3?  1-2  jjcr  lU  ;  Eggs  2a  per  doz  ; 
Potatoes,  SI  50  to  !>2  per  bushel ;  Oats  $1  a  1  25  ; 
Corn,  51 ;  Wheat,  80  ceivts,  but  *io  ntiUg  to  grind 
it.  Wc  shall  probably,  however,  luive  supj)lies 
from  Lake  Erie  soon — or  there  will  be  a  famine. 

Hundreds  have  left  here  for  want  of  accommu 
daiions.  Several  who  aune  in  the  steamboat 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  attend  the  land  s.'\le,  returned 
in  her,  because  they  could  get  neither  victuals  to 
cat,  nor  a  floor  to  sleep  on.  Hundreds  who  came 
before  tlieni,  have  no  other  bed  than  the  floor, 
and  many  sleep  in  covered  waggons  in  the  open 
air. 

The  stiles  of  pul^lic  Lands  have  gone  quietly  on 
imlil  to-^iay — tlie  settlers  bidding  for  that  on  wliich 
they  had  settled  at  $125  per  acre,  when  one  or 
two  speculators  undertook  to  out  bid  them;  this 
caused  an  immediate  skinnish  in  which  llic  specu- 
latui-s  wer;-  rather  roughly  handled — not  however 
very  much  injui-ed.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  settlers  are  to  be  allowtd  to  have  the  land 
on  which  they  have  loaitetl  at  government  prices. 
They  have  in  one  township  orgauis>cd,  and  are  dc- 
termiiied,  at  all  htizards,  not  U>  be  interfered  with. 

June  19ih. — I  have  but  a  moment  to  add  that 
there  has  l>ecn  no  disturbance  to-day,  between  the 
settlers  and  other  jturchaser-s,  as  was  apprehended 
— except  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  and  those  were 
immediately  (quelled.  There  has  been  paid  into 
the  Land  Office,  up  to  6  P.  M.  this  evenmg,  over 
$200,000. 

Flour  sold  this  day  at  $25,  and  §28  per  barrel 
was  ottered  for  more,  and  refused ;  I  am  happy 
however  to  say,  that  a  vessel  has  arrived  from 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  said  to  have  some  on  board. 


The  following  vnid  dtsciii>tion  uf  the  unparaU 
leled  emigration  to  Illinois,  is  taken  from  the  2rl 
number  of  the  Chicago  ^iinericctn,  of  13ih  iiitt,  pub- 
lished in  the  village  of  Chicago,  by  Thvniaa  O.  Da. 
ria,  recently  of  this  city.  Indeed  the  "Cliica'^.) 
American"  is  itself  a  striking  evidence  of  the  rapid 
gi'owth,  and  increasing  importanceofUiat  country 
as  it  is  but  a  few  monilis  since  its  enterpriaing  pn  - 
prietor  was,  an  apprentice,  and  more  recently  ;i 
journeyni'ui  in  this  city  ;  in  both  of  wiiich  ^taiion^ 
he  did  himself  credit ;  as  wc  are  confident  he  will 
in  his  present  cajwcity,  as  proprietor,  publisher 
and  Editor  of  a  journal  iu  this  miniature  city  of 
the  "far  West." 

The  jjapcr  is  handsomely  printcxJ  on  good  paper, 
with  new  typo,  and  evinces  both  talent  and  ii>du~- 
tiy.  A  s>pccimen  of  immbcr  one  4iid  two  may  bv 
seen  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  T.  &  C  Wood,  Sia- 
tioners,  next  door  to  (his  office,  who  are  Agents  to 
receive  and  forward  subscriptions  and  adverliii.- 
menl-", 

"  Thexrv  is  stili.  they  tc.ME." — The  tide  u( 
emigration  which  is  tlowaig  in,  this  season,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  foraicr  period.  The  flood-gates 
ot' enterprise  seem  to  be  let  loo.se  upon  us,  and  nni!- 
titudes  are  crowding  on  totliisyounij  land,  as  ii' 
thf  pesiiltncf.  were  beiiind,  oigcr  to  lind  a  butiei 
li<ime,wlieic  ihcyc.ui  build  tlien-  fovlunos  and  their 
hojx>.<»,  and  enjoy  thr^  plenty  whioh  our  fat  fields 
yield  lo  the  luuul  of  industry.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  enngraii;.s  that  are  now  pressing  into  this  re- 
gion, the  approaching  laniksalcis  bringing  into  our 
town  a  crowd  of  strangers,  and  capitalists  ready  to 
avail  themr-olvos  of  the  benefits  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
value  of  the  real  csiate  of  the  country-  'i'he  actual 
jmpulation  of  Chicngo,  wc  cannot  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  bet  it  is  now  suj^iosed  in 
be  between  2500  and  .'lOflO.  Stnuigcru,  to  llie 
amount  of  some  hnndrrd.s  more,  fill  our  publi'- 
houses  and  streets,  our  Avharvcs  arc  covered  with 
men,  women  and  cliildreu,  Just  landed  from  the 
vessels,  and  even  some  store  houses  have  been 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  unsheltered  emigi-anls, 
who  had  else  reinair.cd  nuder  tlif  open  sky  ujkhi 
the  wharves,  tsomc  buikl  tents  upon  the  .spot 
where  they  arc  landed  froin  tlir  boat,  in  the  middle 
of  our  streets,  then  raise  them  and  nsove  on.  The 
cry  is  "Westward  Ho  !"  and  they  jncss  on  still 
deeper  in  the  intenuinablc  prairies  ;  hifitory 
seems  to  be  filling  up  the  prophecy  of  the  Biall- 
op  of  Cloync  ;  the  "  .St\r  of  Empire  is  tak- 
ing its  way  westward,  and  iu  iL<i  Inst  ascendant 
sliall  shine  upon  the  noblest  kingtiom.  The  omi- 
gration  to  Illinois  this  .-ieason,  i.-j  chiefly  crowdin^r 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate,  Cook  cumnty, 
which  two  yetirs  ago  exhibited  a  few  scattered 
dwellings,  along  the  gioves  or  by  the  stream.s,  is 
DOW  rile  with  thriving  St  ttlemenU;  and  some  smart 
villages  have  arisen  too,  as  by  enchanuntiit.  The 
solitary  uilmijiu»t  of  a  grove,  has  seen  a  commu- 
nity suddenly  gather  sToui'd  him.  Schools  are  ac- 
tually in  successful  opci-ation,  whore  a  year  since 
was  but  a  solitary  emigrauu  But  we  have  land 
enough  yet  which  oilers  itself  to  the  moulding  hand 
of  the  emigrant — yet  irtttouched,  and  invites  the 
hand  of  cultivation. 

La  Salle,  and  other  neighboring  counties  xit  the 
north,  are  receiving  a  suiailar  influx  of  emigratioti, 
though  perhaps  less  abundantly  than  Cook.  Wc 
arc  infonned  tJnit  they  are  rapidly  settling  in  the 
Rock  River  country — a  beautiful,' fertile,  and  hcLil- 
thy  region — and  that  hundreds  have  within  the 
last  few  nionths,  occupied  the  region  before  infub- 
ited  by  a  do7.en  or  moie.  ^^'e  rejoice  in  the  fair 
prospect  nnd  rapid  growth  of  our  Suite.  Our 
fat  fields  will  soon  be  reduced  to  culture;  and 
we  trust,  too,  that  o'.u-  rivers  will  be  deepcne^l 
and  brought  into  conimunicalion  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  great  commercial  marls  of  the 
nation,  by  artifieiil  ciimncls  or  roads;  and  tluu> 
our  produce  be  made  v;'lu;tblc  by  the  eonvenienre 
and  f  iciiitics  of  gixxi  m  irkets.  Let  emigrants 
come, — we  have  an  immense  domain  tor  iLein. — 
More  than  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  ilii- 
nois  are  sore  id  out  before  them.  Richer  fields 
were  never  bared  to  the  sun. 

We  welcome  them  to  our  young  fTome  of  enter- 
prize  and  pro.^perity.  We  welcome  tiiei.a  to  j»ar- 
take  with  us  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  liardshipa 
of  a  new  country,  and  to  enjoy  with  us  the  Ibiid 
hopes  in  prospect. 


r. 
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LITERARY   NOTICES. 

The  American  (iuARTEnLr  RevieW,  No. 
.xxxiv.,  for  June.  Philadelpliia.  Ltoia  R.  Bai- 
ley.— Wc  like  this  number  imicli,  though  wc  are 
boniewluiL  liirtly  in  iioiiciiig  it.  The  first  pa]}er, 
on  ^i'atioiial  »'Jus«c,  is  entertiiiuiiig,  though  as  d  na- 
tion we  have  not,  and  from  our  heterogeneous  ori- 
gin aii'i  c'>injK>-iilioii,<-ap,n6lli:i\c  any  siu-Ii.  More- 
over, ii!U;iic,  liko  urchiicclure,  .scuiiis  lo  us  as  yet, 
we  confc<>s, ;;  !>U-.uig<.;r  V)  our  soil — at  Ictst  amoni; 
its  while  denizens.  In  lx)t!i  these  particulars,  we 
take  after  our  English  ancestors. 

The  pji|x:r  on  Slureff^s  Tour,  ui  this  country, 
with  tiic  cxtrai'ls  given  from  the  book,  lead  us  to 
hope  it  may  Ix;  republislicd  here.  Air.  SIdreffis 
"a  plain  East  Lothian  fanner,"  who  visited  this 
counlry  with  a  view  to  dcterrauie,  by  liis  own  ob- 
servation, whtitlier  it  would  be  expedient  for  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  to  emigrate  hither.  He  is 
evidently  a  scientific,  as  well  as  practic;il  agricuU 
ti'ralist — and  ^vithal,  |X)ssessing  strong  sound  sense 
and  a  keen  spirit  of  observation.  We  aimex  at 
hatsu-d  some  quotations. 

Visit  to  a  celebrated  seat  upon  the  .Yorlh  River. — 
"  Wc  left  New  York  early  m  the  morning,  by  the 
Albany  steam-boat,  far  Hyde  Park,  after  viewing 
which  we  returned  to  the  landing-place  on  the  ri- 
ver Hudson,  anji,  at  half-past  twelve  at  night,  stept 
on  board  of  a  steam-boat  which  landed  us  at  Alba- 
ny a  little  after  seven  next  morning.  I  got  on 
deck  at  four,  when  passing  the  town  of  Hudson  ; 
the  wind  was  blowing  high  from  the  north,  and 
piercingly  cold. 

"  Hyde  Park,  the  seat  of  Doctor  Hosack,  is  the 
most  celebrated  in  Ameriai,  and  which  Mr.  Stuart 
describes  as  being  '  embellished  as  a  fine  residence 
and  fine  grounds  in  England.'  The  house  is  sit- 
uated some  hundreds  of  feet  tiboVe  the  Icrel  of, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  Hudson, 
the  intervening  grounds  being  finely  undulating. — 
In  front  of  the  liouse  there  is  a  road,  leading  from 
the  landing-place  on  the  river,  along  a  small 
stream,  over  which  there  is  an  elegant  wooden 
bridge,  and  several  nrlificial  cascades  have  been 
formed  in  its  channel.  The  house  is  composed  of 
wood,  as  well  as  the  offices  and  lodges,  painted 
white,  and  arc  very  neat  of  their  kind.  The  con- 
servatory had  be*)i  dismantled  a  few  days  before 
our  arrival,  by  placing  tlic  plants  in  the  open  air  : 
tiic  collection  seemed  extensive  and  well  kept. — 
The  flower  garden  is  small,  tiic  walks  limited,  and 
i>oth^destituie  of  beauty.  I  am  aware  lliat  most  of 
the  evergreens  which  nripart  loveliness  to  the  resi- 
dences in  Britiiin  cannot  withstand  the  rigors  of 
an  Anierican  winter,  I)ut  this  circumstance  is  no 
excuse  for  the  nackcdness  of  Hyde  Park  walks, 
tile  aid  of  many  native  plants  having  been  disre- 
garded. The  matchless  beauties  of  the  situation 
have  not  only  been  ficqucntly  neglected,  but  de- 
stroyed by  stiftj  formal,  naked  walks,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  temples  resembling  meat-sntes,  without  a 
clhnijing  plant,  which  the  country  produces  in  end- 
less variety,  to  liidc  their  defonnity,  ajid  harmonize 
them  with  the  surroumling  scene.  In  short,  while 
1  greatly  aduiiro  the  situation  of  Hyde  Park,  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  a  celebrated  place  where 
uatn.c  Ind  done  so  nmch,  and  man  so  little,  to  ren- 
der beautiful.  The  enibclHshments  alHydePnrk, 
contrasted  with  thrj.se  met  with  every  day  in  Bri- 
tain, place  American  landscape-gardening  immeas- 
urably behiiul,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist. 

"  The  progress  of  a  people  in  refinement  and 
last*',  manifested  ill  a  combination  of  nature  mid 
art,  is  commonly  tlic  work  of  time,  and  the  decor- 
ation of 'xrnunili  an  unproductive  investment  of 
capital.  Tims  the  residences  of  England  having 
"iescendcd  for  aires  in  tiie  same  Unc,  without 
tlie  jviwer  <>f  the  * jiosscssors'  chan^iiii;  llieir 
destination,  may  be  s lid  to  represent  the  aocuinu- 
iated  savioir-?,  labors,  and  tastes  of  many  genera- 
tions. In  Atnerica  the  country  has  not  been  long 
|)osses3ed  by  the  present  owners,  and  property 
doe?'  not  necessarilly  descend  in  the  same  line ; 
and  if  to  these  causes  be  added  the  high  price  of 
labor,and  the  scarcity  of  capital,the  state  of  the  re- 
sidences will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Dr.  Hos- 


ack has  great  merit  in  what  he  has  accomplished, 
but  it  is  mockery  to  compare  his  grounds,  m  point 
of  eml)eHishntent,  with  tiie  fine  places  in  Britain, 
which  have  originated  from  circumstances  which 
America  is  not  likely  soon  to  experience. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  my  transatlantic 
tour,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  uianifested 
IJcrfect  indifference  to  the  Ijeauties  nature.  It  was 
rarely  I  could  learn  the  name  of  a  planti  with  the 
exception  of  trees.  Nurserymen,  seeilsmen,  and 
farmers,  were,  generally,  imawjuivintpd  v  i  h  va- 
rieties, and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals, no  one  seemed  niterested  in  tlie  matter. 
Rliododendrons  grow  as  plentifully  in  many  parts 
of  the  Eastern  States  as  furze  in  Britain,  yet  1 
Siiw  vast  numbers  of  this  pPant  shipping  at  Liver- 
pool for  Philadelphia,  although  millions  of  thcsiune 
variety  could  have  been  obtJimed  for  the  trouble  of 
lifting,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city.  Gardens 
and  nurseries  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  did 
not  display  beauty  either  in  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment." 

Jn  a  short  time  wc  find  Mr.  Shirreff  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  reflections  suggested  by 
the  state  of  tlnngs  in  that  manufacturing  town, 
deserve    to  be  extracted  : 

"The  females  engaged  in  manufacturing  aniouirt 
to  neaMy  5000,  and  as  we  arrived  at  Lowell  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  we  liad  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  those  connected  with  some  of  the  largest 
cotton  factories  retiring  from  labor.  All  were 
cleanj  neat,  and  fashionably  attired,  with  reticules 
hanging  on  their  arniR,  and  calashes  on  their  heads. 
They  commonly  walked  arm  in  arm  witliout  dis- 
playing levity.  Their  general  appearance  and  de- 
portment was  such  that  few  British  gentlemen,  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  need  have  been  ashamed 
of  leading  any  of  them  to  a  tea-party.  Next  day, 
being  Sunday,  we  saw  the  youiig  females  belong- 
ing to  the  factories  going  to  church  in  their  best  at- 
tire, when  the  favorable  impressions  of  the  preced- 
ing evening  were  not  effaced.  They  lodge,  gener- 
ally, in  boarding  houses,  and  earn  about  8s.  6d. 
sterling  per  week,  independent  of  board ;  sei-ving 
girls  earn  about  4s.  3d. 

"  The  recent  introduction  of  \arge  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  thin  }>opulation,  and  ample  re- 
ward of  labor,  account  for  the  apparent  comfort 
and  propri#ty  of  the  Lowell  young  women.  The 
situation  of  the  manufacturing  ci^ss  in  Britain  is 
very  different :  nurtured  amidst  poverty  and  rice, 
they  toil  in  crowed  and  unwholesome  factories  from 
infancy,  often  disregarded  by  parents  and  employ- 
er^, and  attaining  maturity  ruined  in  constitution 
and  morals,  with  few  of  the  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity." 

+  i  ♦  *  * 

"  Tliis  village  may  hf.  taken  as  an  instance  of  the 
giant  strides  by  which  the.  United  Stales  ai-e  ad- 
vancing to  greatness,  and  the  immea-suraWe  water 
power  nature  has  lavished  on  them.  The  r^nal 
supplies  more  water  than  the  present  macliinery 
requires;  and,  after  inspecting  the  surplus  inthe 
canal  and  the  rivers,  I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  water 
enough  to  propel  nearly  one  hundred  limes  the  ma- 
chinery at  present  employed,  and  which  might  em- 
ploy a  ix>pulation  of  above  a  hundred  ihou&md 
souls. 

"Briuiin  is  said  to  owe  much  of  her  crcatness  to 
the  supply  of  coal  with  which  she  has  been  blessed ; 
but  however  extensive  and  available  it  may  be,  the 
water  power  of  the  United  States  will  excel  it  in 
cheaiMjess  and  magnitude.  The  jwice  of  lalxn-  is, 
and  will  likely  continue,  much  cheaper  in  Britain 
than  in  the  United  States,  which  seems  the  only 
circvutvstance  that  can  ultimately  give  a  superiority 
to  the  manufactories  of  the  former." 

On  the  score  of  domestic  manners,  the  general 
deportment  of  the  people,  and  the  habitual  civility 
of  uH  classes  among  them,  the  testimony  of  .Vr. 
Skirreff  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Although  I  did  not  often  witness  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  American^:,  m\-  opportunities  of 
meeting  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates  in 
public  were  frequent,  and  liit  irapressions  ir.ibiljed 
during  my  intercourse  with  liiem  were  diilerent 
from  what  the  ac«!Ountsof  others  led  mc  to  e\pec». 
Many  travellers  who  have  v,  liuen  on  the  sutijeei 
were  perhaps  ill  qualified  to  foir.i  a  just  estimate  of 
Amcnciui  manners  and  chruticter,  from  the  sphere 
of  society  in  which  they  themselves  Imd  previously 
moved.  No  scion  nor  associate  of  British  aristoc- 
racy, who  has  not  been  bnughtinto  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  middling  aad  lower  orders  of  his 
own  counti7men,  is  likely  to  do  Justice  to  the  Ame- 


j  ricaiis,  and  the  tenor  of  many  of  the  remarics  whic** 
!  have  been  given  to  the  world  on  the  subject  is  evi- 
i  dence  of  the  writers  never  bavins  before  associated 
1  with  tlie  class  of  people  to  whom  they  allude.  The 
,  inhabiuuii-s  of  Britain,  in  private  and  public  life, 
'.  being  dividcti  into  grades,  some  individuals  arc  al- 
;  together  unacfjuauiled  with  the  manners  .aikI  fus- 
j  toms  of  the  classes  below  them.  And  as  Ensrinh- 
;  men  of  high  pretensions  aiid  refineineiit,  oh  rcacl»- 
'  iug  America,  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  at  public 
I  Uibles  and  in  conveyances  with  the  coinnvjiiest  op- 

'  crativcs,  tlioy  feel  disgusted  willi  llie  manners  of 

■  the  people  around  them,  wilboiu  considering  they 
belojig  lo  a  dilt'cieut  dass  from  tlieir  own  associates 
at  Ixune.  In  Britain,  a.  pcr:>on  of  rank  is  generally 
reganled  with  respect  by  the  classes  below  him.  In 
the  United  Slates,  rank  seldom  meets  with  or  ex- 

I  pccts  dcfereiK-e  from  the  people,  and  the  humblest 
citizen  fiuniliarly  enters  hilu  conversation  with 
every  individual  who   addres.ses   him.     This  .lelf- 

:  ix)sse»sioii  Is  often  taken  for  forwardness,  and  their 

I  uncmban-asscd  cx)nversation  for  insolence.  In  Bri- 
tain tlie  different  classes  of  population  generally  re- 

'  main  distinct,  and   many  of  their  excesses  art  bid 

■  from  comn)on  gaze.  In  most  parts  of  the  United 
'  States,  the  l>ar-rotims  of  hotels  form  the  only  soeiie;> 
j  of  tippling,  and,  being  at  all  times  open  to  the  pub- 
I  lie,  a  traveU"  r  is  apt  lo  consider  the  people  luorc 
i  dissip;\ted   than   ti«ey  really  are.     Were  a  geiule- 

!  manly  foreigner  to  meet  the  lowest  class  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  at  table,  and  associate  with  lliem  in 
their  haunts  of  vice,  his  adventures  woidd  form  a 
high-colored  picture  of  Engli&h  niaiuiei-K  aud  «oci- 

.ety." 
*  *  +  *  *         "'■*  '-'-•-  * 

"On  first  reaching  the  United  States,  ibe  plaiir- 
ncss  of  tlie  people's  manners  ap])eared  remarkable. 
In  all  classes  there  was  a  total  absence  of  grimace 
and  corporeal  token  of  respect,  with  corresponding 
sounds  of  address,  an  expres.sion  of  obligation  or 
thankfulness  seldom  being  lieard.  In  courteous^  y 
ncss  tlie  iiiliabitontsappear  as  far  behind  the  Briiii>h  •■• 
as  the  French  exceed  lliem.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  vulgnrity,  i-udencss,  or  insolence,  is  almost 
never  met  with'  in  the  humblest  walks  ofliie.  Me- 
chanics and  storekeepers  ride  in  the  same  vchick, 
and  sit  do>\  n  at  the  same  talilc,  with  the  most  pol- 
ished meml>ers  of  society  ;  all  seem  desirous  of  be- 
having well  to  each  other,  a  rude  or  indehcatc  re- 
mark never  Iwing  made,  nor  a  disgusting  practice 
indulged  in.  On  one  occasion  only  1  met  with  rr-  ■ 
voltir.g  L>chaviour,  at  the  tabic  of  the  Washington 
hotel,  during  my  first  residence  at  New  York.  On 
my  second  visit,  I  found  the  individual  stfl!  an  in- 
mate of  the  house,  in  which  he  liad  lodged  for  11 
years.  He  was  an  ecxeniric  character,  aud  origin- 
ally from  England. 

"  A  general  projiriety  of  deportment  and  softness 
of  manners  pervades  the  lower  chisscs,  and  that 
coarseness,  which  is  .sometimes  mei  witli  iu  Bri- 
tain, docs  not  appear  %o  exist  in  the  United  States> ; 
but  certain  circles  of  «)ciety  in  Britian  seem  to  have 
a  lii<rher  ))olisli  thai)  t^  hat  is  to  be  met  with  in 
America,  and  perhium  tlie  general  staixlard  of  niari- 
nei*s  of^X)th  countries  is  not  widely  different.  Th« 
lower  ordoj-s  of  the  United  Suites  are,  however,  Ijile- 
yond  all  C|  nest  ion,  greatly  superior  in  refineintnt 
and  inteliii^eiicc  to  the  lower  orders  of  Britain.^ 

»  *  *  ♦  4-  '.  -', 

"  The  civility  of  all  classes  in  the  United  States 
is  so  universal,' that  during  my  intcreour.>e  with  Uic 
inhabitiuiis,  I  sciircelyicxjx'rieucetl  an  indication  of 
insolence,  ami  never  obserxed  that  «lemocralic  san- 
ciness  which  I  was  taught  tt»  expect  anioi^  tJie 
lower  oixlcrs.  Every  individual  feels  that  he  he  is 
independent,  .and  never  alludes  to  the  subject. — 
The  ctise  is,  however,  different  in  Canada,  wlu-rr 
some  British  emigrants  seldom  let  an  op|x>rtuiiity 
e9<^ajie  of  telling  a  well-«lressrd  per>on,  that  *  this 
is  a  free  country,  and  that  he  dtws  not  care  a  ♦  *  * 
for  any  man.'  The  emancipated  Umdsman  alone 
boats  of  being  f.-ee  from  fetters.  A  foreigner,  how- 
ever, who  arrogates  to  himsell*  superiority  in  the 
United  States,  will  )»c  d••s•>^^UHl  by  tJie  meanest  ol" 
the  jieople.  and  liis  num' y  will  neitlier  purciiase 
their  ;itienti«»n  nor  services.  The  United  Slates 
which  I  visitetl,  seem  to  me  an  excellent  place  for 
tcr^clii;!'^  an  overweeninc:  person  a  due  estimate  of 
himself  and  hi>!  fellow  mortals.  Twelve  months' 
intercourse  w'l'U  the  peojile  would  greatly  iinpixtvc 
the  fagged  and  firming  youthful  aristocracy  Of  Bri- 
tain. Theirhaughthiessof  demeanor,  and  acerbity 
and  impatience  of  temper  would  be  charged,  and 
they  would  return  home  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  world,  and  qualified  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  they  owe  society. —  . 
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?very  Briton  who  has  mingled  with  the  people  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  practised  self-examination, 
wiu  testify  to  tlie  truth  of  nay  remarks." 

POKTRAITS    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    REFORMERS    of 

the  16th  century,  &c,  1  vol.  N.  Y.— Van  Nos- 
TRAND  ANB  DwitJUT. — In  tliis  neatly  printed  and 
well-executed  little  volume,  wc  have  a  brief  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  following  it,  portraits,  with 
Bhort  biographical  notices,  of  the  leading  Reformers 
from  John  Wiclifto  John  Knox.  The  portraits  are 
HWdaliions,  from  Onnsby's  machine. 

The  Student,  a  series  of  papers,  by  the  author 
of  Eugene  Armn.  2  vols.  New  York.  Harper 
fc.  Brothers. 

We  liave  before  alluded  to  this  collection,  by 
Bulwcr,  of  various  esstiys — some  of  which  have 
appeared  before.  It  is  one  tliat  makes  up  two  very 
agreeable,  and  withal,  instructive  volumes,  written 
in  a  style  which  "  utters  in  prose,  what  are  the  or 
dinary  didactics  of  poetry." 

Ill  the  second  voUmie  are  "  The  Conversations 
of  an  ambitious  Student  in  ill  health,"  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  as  they  appeared  origin- 
ally, ill  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  this  collection,  that  Btdwer  is  engaged, 
and  has  for  some  years,  at  intervals,  been,  "  upon 
a  historical  work."  No  indication  is  given  as  to 
its  subject ,  or  the  period  to  which  it  i-efers. 

A  DETAIL  or  SOME  PARTICULAR  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED IN  America  during  the  years  1776.  7,  8, 
and  9,  fcc  &.c.  N.  York. — This  is  a  very  curious 
publication.  The  narrative  purports  to  l)e  compiled 
from  journals- and  original  papers,  supposed  to  be 
chieiy  taken  from  the  journal  kept  on  board  of  the 
d(ip  Rainbow,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier, 
while  og  the  American  station,  during  the  period  a- 
bovc  referred  to.  It  is  printed  for  our  fellow  citizen 
Ithicl  Town— distinguished  as  an  Architect — 
fmo  a  manuBcrip^  purchased  by  him  in  London,  in 
1830,  at  a  public  sale  of  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts, from  the  collection  of  a  private  gctitleinan. 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  genuine,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  memoir  to  serve  foi' future  historians. 

Horse  Shoe  Robinson.  A  tale  of  the  Tort 
Ascendency — by  the  author  of  Swallow  Barn 
— Svols.:  PMac/.,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— 
In  SwaUote  B_arn  tlic  author  gave  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
connected story,  a  series  of  pictures  of  Virginia 
life — which  presented  in  adinintble  relief,  its  pecu- 
liarities. It  was  in  this,  rather  than  in  the  interest 
of  tlie  story  as  a  whole,  tliat  his  smxcss  laid. 

The  work  now  before  us,  is  of  a  higher  cost  and 
higher  execution.  It  is  indeed  fraught  wiili  stir- 
ring incidents,  and  the  ciiaracters  are  drawn  with 
a  mauiter's  hand.  The  blacksmitii,  Robinson,  from 
whom  the  work  takes  its  name — Mildred  Lindaay, 
and  her  gallant  brother,  are  finely  conceived,  and 
uever  falter  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
.  **  The  political  and  documentary  history  of  tlic 
revolutionary  war,"  it  is  well  said  by  the  author, 
"  has  been  written.  Its  ronicMitic  or  picturesque 
features  have  been  left  for  tlie  industrious  tribe  o^ 
•hroniclers."  It  is  as  one  of  them,  tliat  tlie  author 
of  Swallow  Barn  now  addiesses  the  public,  and 
he  ha5  assuredly  extracted  from  the  many  unsung, 
and  onboncH^,  but  not  less  daring  and  romantic 
incidents  of  the  fierce  civil  war  in  the  South,  be- 
fore Cireene  had  turned  tlic  tide  of  victory,  the 
materials  for  two  ciiarming  volumes. 

HistoricaJ  accuracy  is  presei-ved — and  indeed 
the  chief  personages,  including  the  blacksmith 
Hero,  are  iilso  historical,  though  some  licence  has 
of  course  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
story. 

}At.  Kcnnedt,  for  it  id  no  i>ecrct  that  he  is  the 


author,  has  abundantly  shown  in  this  work,  how 
fruitful  our  revolutionary  struggle  is,  in  incidents 
which  the  pen  of  genius  may  avail  of,  for  the  his- 
torical romance — and  he  has  shown  too,  his  ability 
and  fitness  to  wield  that  pen. 
>4n  adventure  loherein  it  is  apparent  that  the  actions 

of  real  life  are  fiUl  as  marvelU/us  as  the  inottUions 

of  romance  : 

On  the  morning  that  succeeded  the  night  on 
which  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  arrived  at  Musgrave's, 
the  stout  and  honest  sergeant  might  have  been 
seen,  about  eight  o'clock,  leaving  the  main  road 
from  Ninety-Six  at  the  point  where  that  leaduig 
to  David  Ramsay's  separated  from  it,  and  ^»u- 
tiously  urging  his  way  into  the  deep  forest,  by  the 
more  private  path  into  wliich  he  had  cnteredi — 
The  knowledge  that  Inues  was  encamped  along 
the  Ennoree,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mill, 
had  compelled  him  to  make  an  extensive  circuit  to 
reach  Ramsay's  dwelling.whilhcr  hewasnow  bent; 
and  he  had  experienced  considerable  delay  in  his 
morning  journey,  by  finding  himself  frequently  in 
the  neighborhood  of  small  foraging  parties  of  To- 
ries, whose  motion  he  was  obliged  to  watch  for 
fear  of  an  encounter.  He  had  once  already  been 
compelled  to  use  his  horse's  heels  in,  what  he  call- 
ed, '  fair  flight' — and  once  to  ensconce  himself,  a 
full  half  hour,  under  cover  of  the  thicket  afforded 
him  by  a  swamp.  He  now,  therefore,  according  to 
his  own  phrase,  '  dived  into  the  little  road  that 
scrambled  down  tlirough  the  woods  towards  Ram- 
say's, with  all  his  eyes  about  him,  looking  out 
as  sharply  as  a  fox  on  a  foggy  morning:' — and 
with  this  circumspection,  he  was  not  long  m  arriv- 
ing within  view  of  Ramsay's  house.  Like  a  prac- 
tised soldier,  whom  frequent  frays  has  tauaht  wis- 
dom, he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  before  he  advanced 
upon  a  post  that  might  be  in  possession  of  an  ene- 
my. He  therefore  dismounted,  fastened  liis  horse 
in  a  fence  corner,  where  a  field  of  corn  concealed 
him  from  notice,  and  then  stealthily  crept  forward 
until  he  came  immediately  behind  one  of  the  out- 
houses. 

The  barking  of  a  house-dog  brought  out  a  negro 
boy,  to  whom  Robinson  instantly  addressed  the 
query, 

'  Where  is  your  master,  you  powder  monkey  ? — 
stop  that  dog ! ' 

'Yaick—ysx  hound!'— cried  the  boy,  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  dog's  head  with  his  hand. — '  What  is 
you  nmkiiig  a  fuss  about! — Massa  done  gone,  sa.' 

'  Where?' — inquired  the sergeitnt.. 

*  Got  on  his  cntter,  lurter  he  done  his  breckfus, 
and  started  away,  like  all  de  world.' 

'  Your  mistress  ?' 

*  She  home,  sa,  shelling  beans.' 

'  Any  sotlgers  or  strangers  there  ?' 

*  All  gone,  SI,' — replied  the  iiegio. 
Robinson,  having  thus  siitistied  himself  as  to  the 

safety  of  his  visit,  directed  tlie  boy  to  take  his  horse 
and  lead  him  ujt  to  the  door.  He  then  enteired  the 
dwelling. 

•  '  Mistress  Ramsay,'  said  he,  walking  up  to  tlie 
dame,  who  was  occupied  at  a  tabic,  witii  a  large 
trencher  Ijcfore  her,  in  which  she  was  plying  tliat 
household  thrift  which  thi  negro  described, — 'luck 
to  you,  ina'ain,  and  all  your  house !  I  hope  you 
haven't  none  of  these  cluiking  and  clattering  bul- 
lies about  you,  that  are  as  thick  over  this  country 
as  tile  frogs  in  the  kneading  trouirhs — that  they 
tell  of.'  ' 

'  Good  lack — Mr.  Horse  Slioc  Robinson  !'  ex- 
claimed the  matron,  oftcring  the  sergeant  her 
hand. — 'What  has  brought  you  here? — What 
news  ? — Who  are  with  you  ? — For  {Miicnce  sake, 
tell  mc !' 

'I  am  alone,' — said  Robinson — 'and  a  little  wct- 
tish,  mistress,' — he  added,  as  he  t<xik  off  his  hat 
and  shook  the  water  from  it : — 'it  hns  just  sot  up 
a  rain,  and  looks  as  if  it  wsis  going  to  give  us 
enough  on't. — You  don't  mind  doing  a  Utile  dumer 
work  of  a  Sunday,  I  see — shelling  ot  beans,  I  spose, 
is  tantamount  to  dragging  a  slieep  out  of  a  pond,  as 
the  preachers  allow  on  the  sabbath — ha,  ha! — 
Where's  Davy  ?' 

'  He's  gone  over  to  the  meeting-house  on  Enno- 
ree, hoping  to  hear  sometliiug  of  the  army  at  Cam- , 
den : — peiiiaps  you  can  tell  us  the  news  from  that 
quarter  ?' 

'Faith,  that's  a  mistake,  mistress  Ramsay. — 
Though  I  don't  doubt  that  they  ai-e  liaixl  upon  the 
scratches,  by  this  time.  But,  at  this  present 
speaking,  I  command  the  flying  artillery.  We 
have  but  one  man  in  the  corps,  and  tliat's  myself; 
aM<i  ail  the  guns  we  have  got  is  Uiis  piece  of  ordi- 


nance, tliat  hangs  in  this  old  beliby  my  side,  (poin;. 
ing  to  his  sword)— and  that  I  capuu'cd  from  the 
enemy  at  Bi-adsiock's.  I  was  hoping  I  might  find 
John  Ramsay  at  home. — I  have  ntcU  of  hun  a^ ,, 
recruit.' 

•  Ah,  Mr.  Robinson, — John  has  a  heavy  Ufe  oi 
it — over  there  with  Sumpter.  The  boy  is  oIru 
without  his  natural  rest,  or  a  meal's  victuals ;  aiuj 
tlie  general  tliinks  sti  much  of  liini,  that  he  cuu't 
spare  him  to  come  liouic.  1  liav'ut  the  heart  to 
complain,  as  long  as  John's  service  is  of  any  ac- 
count, but  it  does  seen\  Mi.  Robinson,  like  need- 
less tempting  of  the  mercies  of  I'ruvidence.  \V^ 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  here  to-day  ;  ye-. 
I  am  glad  he  did'nt  come — for  he  would  have  bttn 
certain  to  get  into  trouble.  AVho  should  conic  iii 
this  morning,  just  after  my  husband  had  cleverly 
got  away  on  his  horse,  but  a  yoiuig  cock-a-Avhoup 
ensign,  that  belongs  to  Ninety-Six — and  four  great 
Scotchmen  with  him,  all  in  red  coats ;  they  had 
been  out  thieving,  I  warrant,  and  were  now  goinj; 
home  agaui.  And  who  but  they  !  Here  they  wcic, 
swaggering  all  about  my  house — and  calluig  forlliis 
—and  calling  for  that — as  if  they  owned  the  free 
simple  of  every  thin^  on  the  plantation.  And  it 
made  my  blood  rise,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,  to  see  them 
turn  out  in  tlie  yard  and  catch  up  my  chickens  and 
ducks,  and  kill  as  many  as  they  could  string  aboia 
them — and  I  not  daring  to  say  a  word ;  though,  1 
did  give  them  a  piece  of  my  mind  too.' — 

'  Who  is  at  home  with  you  ? — uiqiiired  the  bci- 
geant  engerly. 

'  Nobody  but  my  youngest  boy,  Andrew,' — an- 
swered the  dame.  'And  then,  liie  filthy,  topiii'; 
rioters, — she  continued,  exalting  her  voice. 

'  Wliat  anus  have  you  in  your  house  ?' — asked 
Robinson,  without  heeding  tlie  dame's  rising  au- 
ger. 

'  We  have  a  rifle,  and  a  horseman's  pistol  that 
belongs  to  John — They  must  call  for  drink  too, 
and  turn  my  house,  of  a  Sunday  moniing,  into  a 
tavern.' 

'  They  took  the  route  towards  Ninety-Six,  you 
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said,  mistress  Rams 

'  Yes, — 'they  went  straight  forward  upon  llic 
road.  But,  look  you, Mr.  Horse  Shoe, — you're  not 
thinking  of  going  after  them  7' 

'Isn't  there  an  old  field,  about  a  mile  from  here, 
on  that  road  ?' — inquired  the  sergeant,  still  intent 
upon  his  own  thoughts — 

'Certain,' — reiilied  the  hostess. — '  You  must 
remember  the  coblerthat  died  of  drink  on  the  road 
side?' 

'There  is  a  shabby,  racketty  c;ii)in  in  the  middle 
of  the  field — am  1  right,  good  woman  I' 
'Yes.' 

'  And  nobody  lives  in  it. —  It  has  lio  dt»or  to  it  7' 
'Tlici'e  ha'n't  been  a  family  there,  these  seven 
years. 

'I  know  the  place,  very  well,' — said  the  sti- 
geant  thoughtfully, — '  there  is  woods  just  on  the 
side  of  iti' 

'  That's  true,' — replied  the  dame : — '  but  what  is 
it  you  arc  thinking  about,  Mr.  Robinson  ?' — 

'  How  long  before  this  rain  began,  was  it  tlfM 
they  quitted  the  house.'  ....      ^  .ii-, 

'Not  above  fifteen  minutcSi'      .■"■  ?t^'- 

'Mistress  Ramsay — bring  mc  tlic  rifle  and  pisiol 
both — and  the  powder  horn  and  bullets.' 

'As  you  s;\y,  Mr.   Horse  Shoe,'— answered  the 
dame  as  she  turned  round  to  leave  the  rooii, — 'but 
I  am  sure  I  cau't  suspicion  what  yon  mean  to  do.' 
In  a  few  moments  the  woman  returned  willi  the 
weapons,  and  gave  tliem  to  the  scrjje^uit. 
'  Where  is  Andy  ?'— asked  IIoisc  Sliot. 
The  hostess  went  to  tlic  door  and  called  her  son, 
— and,  almost  uumcdiately  afterwards,  a  sturdy 
boy,  of  about  twelve  or  Iburieen  years  of  age,  en- 
tered tiie  apartment,  hisjclothes  dripping  with  rain. 
He  modestly  and  shyly   seated  himself  on  a  chair 
nciir  the  the  door  with  his  soaked  hat  rtappin;,' 
down  over  a  face  fiill  of  freckles,  and  not  less  rile 
with  the  expression  of  an  ojien,  dauntless  hardihood 
of  character. 

'How  would  you  like  a  sci-ummage,  Andy,  with 
them  Scotchmen  that  stole  your  mother's  chickens 
this  morning  ?'— asked  Horse  Shoe. 

'  I'm  agreed,' — rephed  tlio»!x)y,— '  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  doi' 

•  You  are  not  goin^'  to  lake  the  boy  out  on  any 
of  your  desperate  projects,  Mr.  Horse  Slio  .'' — saiil 
the  mother,  with  the  tears  starting  instantly  into 
her  eyes.—'  You  would'nt  take  such  a  child  as  that 
into  danger?' 

•  Bless  your  soul,  mistress  Ranisiy,  there  arn't 
no  danger  about  it !     Don't  i\k  on  so.'    It's  a  tiling 
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tliat  is  either  done  at  a  blow,  or  not  done, — and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  I  want  the  lad  only  to  bring 
home  the  prisoners  for  me,  after  1  have  took  Uiem.' 

'Ah,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  liave  one  son  already  in 
these  wars — Crod  protect  him ! — and  you  men  don't 
know  how  .1  mother's  heart  yearns  for  her  children 
in  these  times.  1  cannot  givij  another,'- -she  added, 
;is  she  threw  her  arms  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
youth  and  drev.-  him  to  her  bosom. 
■  *  Oh,  it  aim  nothing,' — said  Andrew,  in  a  spright- 
Jy  tone.— 'It's  otify  snapping  a  pistol,  mother, — 
ooh  I — If  I'm  'I'Jt  afraid,  you  oughtn't  to  be.'    . 

'I  give  you  my  honor,  mistress  Ramsay,' — said 
Robinson, — *  that  I  will  bring  or  send  your  son, 
Siife  back  in  one  liour  ;  and  that  he  shan't  be  put  in 
i,ny  sort  of  danger  whatsomever ; — come, — that's  a 
crood  woman !'  ' 

'  You  are  not  deceiving  me,  Mr.  Robmson  ? — 
asked  the  matron,  wiping  a  way  tear. — 'You 
wo'.iliin'i  mock  the  .sufferings  of  a  weak  woman  in 
such  a  thing  as  this?' 

'  Oil  tlie  honesty  of  a  .sodger,  ma'am,' — replied 
Horse  Shoe, — '  the  lad  shall  be  in  no  danger, — as  I 
said  before — whatsomdevcr.' 

'  Then  I  will  say  no  more,' — answered  the  mo- 
ther. 'But  Andy,  my  child,  be  sure  to  let  Mr. 
Robinson  keep  before  you.' 

liorse  Shoe  now  lo.ided  the  fire-arms,  and  hav- 
iiig  slung  the  pouch  across  his  body,  he  put  the  pis- 
tol into  the  hands  of  the  boy  ;  then  shouldering  his 
rifle,  he  and  his  young  ally  left  the  room.  Even 
on  this  occasion,  serious  as  it  might  be  deemed  ; 
the  S'3rgeant  did  not  depart  witliout  giving  some 
manifestation  of  th.vt  light-heartedness,  which  no 
difficulties  ever  seemed  to  have  power  to  conquer. 
He  thrust  his  head  back  into  the  room,  after  he 
had  crossed  the  thresliold,  and  said  witJi  an  en- 
couraging laugh,  •  Andy  and  me  will  teach  them. 
Mistress  Ramsiy,  Pat's  paint  of  war,  we  will  sur- 
ruiind  the  raganuiffins.' 

'  NowAudy,  my  lad,'— said  Horse  Shoe,  after  he 
had  mounted  Captain  Peter, — '  you  must  get  up 
b'hind  me.  Turn  the  lock  of  your  pistol  down,' 
ho  ctiutinued,  as  the  boy  sprung  upon  the  horse's 
rump,  'and  covor  it  with  the  flip  of  your  jacket,  to 
kepp  the  rain  oft".  It  won't  do  to  liang  fire  at  such 
a  time  as  this.' 

The  lad  liid  as  he  was  directed,  and  Horse  Shoe 
hiving  secured  his  rifle  in   the   same  way,  put  his 
horse  up  to  a  gallop  and  took   tl»e   road  in  the  di- 
'  rection  that  had  Ijcen  pursued  by  the  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  our  adventurers  had  gained  a  wood, 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  sergeant  re. 
Iixed  his  speetl  and  advanced  at  a  (jace  but  little 
al»ve  a  walk. 

'  Andy,'  he  said — '  We  have  got  mther  a  ticklish 
sort  of  a  job,  before  us — so  I  must  give  you  your 
lesson,  which  you  will  understand  better  by  know- 
ing something  of  my  plan.  As  soon  as  your  mo- 
ther told  mc  that  the-se  thieving  villains  had  left 
her  house  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  rain 
came  on,  and  that  they  had  gone  along  upon  tliis 
road,  I  remembered  the  old  field  up  here,  and  the 
little  log  hut  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  thoy  had  just  got  about  near  that 
hut,  when  this  rain  came  up, — and  then,  it  was 
the  most  suppos  tble  c^se  in  the  world,  tliat  they 
would  naturally  go  into  it,  as  thedryest  place  they 
could  find.  So  now,  you  see,  it's  my  calculation 
that  the  whole  batch  is  there  at  this  very  point  of 
'  time.  AVe  will  go  slowly  along,  until  we  get  to 
the  other  end  of  this  wood,  in  siglit  of  the  old  field 
— and  then,  if  there  is  no  one  on  the  look-out,  we 
will  open  our  fii-st  trench  ; — you  know  what  that 
means,  Andy  /' — 

'  It  means,  1  s'pose,  that  we'll  go  right  smack  at 
them,' — replied  Andrew. — 

'  Pretty  exactly,' — said  the  sergeant. — '  But  listen 
to  me.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  you  will 
have  to  get  down,  and  put  yourself  behind  a  tree. 
I'll  ride  forward,  as  if  I  had  a  whole  troop  at  my 
heeis, — and  if  I  catch  them,  £ls  I  expect,  they  will 
have  a  litttle  fire  kindled  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
they'll  be  cooking  some  of  your  mother's  fowls.' 

*  V es — I  understand,' — said  the  boy  eagerly. — 

'  No  you  don't, — replied  Horse  Shoe: — 'but  you 
will  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  If  I 
get  at  them  ouawares,  they'll  be  mighty  apt  to 
think  they  are  surrounderl,  and  will  bellow  Uke  fine 
fellows,  for  quarters.  And,  thereupon,  Andy,  I'll 
cry  out '  stand  fast,' — as  if  I  was  speaking  to  my 
own  men, — and  when  you  hear  that,  you  must 
come  up  full  tilt,  because  it  will  be  a  signal  to  you 
that  the  enemy  has  surrendered.  Then  it  will  be 
your  business  to  run  into  the  house  and  bring  out 
the  muskets,  as  quick  as  a  rat  runs  through  a 


kitchen :  and  when  you  have  done  that, — why  all's 
done.  But  if  you  should  hear  any  popping  of  fire 
aiNiis — tliat  is,  more  than  one  shot,  wliich  I  may 
chance  to  let  off — do  you  take  that  for  a  bad  sign, 
and  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can  heel  it.  You  com- 
prehend ?' 

'Oh  yes,' — replied  the  lad, — and  I'll  do  what 
you  want, — and  more  too,  may  be,  Mr.  Robinson.' 

'  Captain  Robinson, — remember,  Andy ;  you 
must  call  me  captain,  in  the  hearing  of  these  Scotch- 
men.' 

'I'll  not  forget  that  neither,' — answered  An- 
drew. 

By  the  time  that  these  instructions  were  fully 
impressed  upon  the  boy,  our  adventurous  forlorn 
hope,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called,  had  arrived  at  the 
place  which  Horse  Shoe  had  designated  for  the 
commencement  of  active  operations.  They  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  old  field  ;  and  it  aflforded  them  a 
strong  assurance  that  the  enemy  was  exactly  wh«re 
they  wished  him  to  be,  when  they  discovered  a 
smoke  arising  from  the  chimney  of  the  hovel.  An- 
drew was  instantly  posted  belund  a  tree,  and  Rob- 
inson only  tarried  a  moment  to  make  the  boy  re- 
peat the  signals  agreed  on,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  he  had  them  correctly  in  his  memory.  Being 
satisfied  frmn  Uiis  exjieriment  that  the  ir(telligence 
of  young  Ramsay  might  be  depended  upon,  he  gal- 
loped across  the  intervening  space,  and,  in  a  few 
seconds,  almiptly  reigned  up  his  steed  in  the  very 
doorway  of  the  hut.  The  jiarty  within  was  gath- 
ered around  a  fire  at  the  further  end ;  and,  in  the 
corner  opposite  the  door,  were  four  muskets  thrown 
together  against  tlie  wall.  To  spring  from  his  sad- 
dle, thrust  himself  one  pace  inside  of  the  door,  and 
to  level  his  rifle  at  the  group  beside  the  fire,  was  a 
movement  which  the  sergeant  executed  in  an  in- 
stant,— shouting  at  the  same  time — 

'  Surrender  to  captain  Robinson,  of  the  Free  Will 
Volunteers,  and  the  Continental  Congress — or  you 
are  all  dead  men ! — Halt,'  he  vociferated  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  as  if  speaking  to  a  corps  under  his 
command  : — "  file  off,  cornet,  right  and  left,  to  both 
sides  of  the  house.  The  first  man  that  budges  a 
foot  from  that  there  fire  place,  shall  have  fifty  balls 
tlirough  his  body.' 

'  To  arms !'  cried  the  young  officer  who  com- 
manded tlie  squad  inside  the  house.  '  Leap  to  your 
arms,  men  !  Why  do  you  stand,  you  villains  ?' 
he  added,  as  jie  perceived  his  men  hesitate  to 
move  towards  the  corner,  where  the  muskets  were 
piled. 

'  I  don't  want  your  blood,  young  man,'  said  Ro- 
binson, coolly,  as  he  still  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  of- 
ficer, 'nor  that  of  your  people;— but  by  my  fa- 
ther's son,  I'll  not  leave  one  of  you  to  be  put  upon 
muster  roll,  if  you  move  an  inch  I' 

Both  parties  now  stood,  for  a  brief  space,  eyeing 
each  other,  in  a  fearful  suspense,  during  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  mixed  doubt  and  anger 
visible  on  the  countenance  of  the  sokliers,  as  they 
surveyed  the  broad  proportions,  and  met  the  stern 
glance  of  the  sei^;eant — whilst  the  delay,  also,  be- 
gan to  raise  an  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Robin- 
son, that  his  stratagem  had  been  discovered. 

'  Upon  him — at  the  risk  of  your  lives!' — cried 
the  officer  :— and,  on  the  instant,  one  of  the  soldiers 
moved  rapidly  towards  the  further  wall ;  upon 
which  the  sei^eant,  apprehending  the  seizurcof the 
weapons,  spnuig  forward  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  have  brought  his  body  immediately  before 
them,  but  a  decayed  plank  in  the  floor  caught  his 
foot  and  he  fell  to  his  knee.  It  was  a  lucky  acci- 
dent,— for  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  the  olRcer, 
Elanted  a  bullet  in  the  log  of  the  cabin,  which  would 
ave  lodged,  full  in  the  square  breast  of  the  gallant 
Horse  Shoe,  if  he  had  retained  his  perpendicular 
position.  His  footing,  howevei ,  was  recovered  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  lost,  and  the  next  moment 
found  him  bravely  posted  in  front  of  the  fire-arms, 
with  his  own  weapon  thrust  almost  into  the  face  of 
the  foremost  asseiilant.  The  hurry,  confusion  and 
peril  of  the  crisis  did  not  take  away  his  self  pos- 
session,— but  he  now  found  himself  unexpectedly 
tlirown  into  a  situation  of  infinite  difficulty,  where 
al  the  chances  of  the  fight  were  against  liim. 

'Back  men,  and  guard  the  door,' — he  crie<i,out 
as  if  again  addressing  his  troop. — '  Sir,  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  consequences  if  my  troopers 
once  come  into  this  house.  If  you  do  hope  for 
quarters  give  up  on  the  spot.' — 

'  His  men  have  retreated,' — cried  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. 'Upon  him  boys! — and  instantly  two  or 
three  pressed  upon  the  sergeant,  who  seizing  his 
rifle  in  both  liands,  bore  them  back  by  main  force 
until  he  had  thrown  them  prostrate  on  the  floor. — 


He  tlien  leaped  towards  the  door  with  the  inten* 
tionofmaking  good  his  retreat.  '    '  .; 

'  Shall  I  let  loose  uiwn  them,  captain  V  said  An- 
drew Ramsay,  now  appearing  most  unenpeciedly 
to  Robinson,  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  •  Come  an  my 
brave  boys,  he  shouted  as  he  turned  his  fiwe  to- 
wards the  field. 

'  Keep  them  outside  of  the  door, — stand  fast,' — 
cried  the  doughty  sergeant  again,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  lu  tlie  new  and  sudd>;n  postur«  of  liis 
affairs  caused  by  this  opportune  appearance  of  the 
boy.  •  Sir  you  see  tliat  you  are  beaten — let  me 
warn  you  once  more  to  save  the  lives  of  your  ntaa, 
its  onpossibie  for  me  to  keep  my  people  ok  m. 
minute  longer.  What  signifies  fighting  five-  to 
one  ?' 

During  this  appeal  the  sergeant  was  ably  se- 
conded by  the  lad  outside,  who  was  calling  out  first 
on  one  name  and  tlien  on  another,  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  troop.  The  device  succeeded,  and  the 
officer  within,  lielieving  the  forbearance  of  Robia- 
soii  to  be  real,  at  length  said — 

'Lower  your  rifle,  sir.  In  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior force,  taken  by  surprise  and  without  aims,  k 
is  my  duty  to  save  bloodshed.  With  the  promiae 
of  fair  usage,  and  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war, 
I  surrender  this  Uttle  foraging  party  under  my 
command.' 

'  I'll  make  the  terms  agreeable,'  replied  the  ser- 
geant. ♦  Never  doubt  me,  sir.  Right  hand  file, 
advance  and  receive  the  arms  of  the  priiioners !' 

'  I'm  here  captain,' — said  Andrew  in  a  conceited 
tone  as  if  it  were  a  mere  occasion  of  merriment  ; — 
and  the  lad  quickly  entered  the  house  and  secured 
the  weapons,  retreating  with  them  some  paces  from  f^ 

the  door. 

'  Now,  sir,' — said  Horse  Shoe  to  the  ensign, — 
'  your  sword,  and  what  ever  else  you  mought  have 
about  you  of  the  ammunitions  of  war  !' 

The  officer  delivered  up  his  sword  and  a  pair  of 
pocket  pistols.  i 

'  Private  property,  I  presume,  will  be  protected,* 
he  said.  -  ""      • 

'  Oiidoubtedly,'  replied  Robinson  :  '  your  name? 
if  I  mought  take  freedom,' — 

'  Ensign  St.  Jeremyn,  of  his  Majesty's  serenty- 
first  regiment  of  Ligiit  Infantry,' — 

'Ensign,  you:  sarvant,' — added  Hoj-se  Shoe, 
aiming  at  an  unusual  exhibition  of  politeness. — i 
'  You  have  defended  your  jxwl  like  an  old  sod^ar, 
although  you  ha'n't  much  beard  on  your  chin  j'— I'll 
certify  for  you.  But,  seeing  you  have  given  nf^ 
you  shall  be  treated  like  a  man  who  has  done  tu* 
duty.  You  will  walk  out  now  and  fiann  youm 
selves  in  a  line  before  the  door.  I'll  engage  my 
men  shall  do  you  no  harm  ;-^-ihey  are  of  a  marct> 
ful  breed,' 

When  the  little  squad  of  prisoners  submitted  to 
this  command,  and  came  to  the  door,  they  were 
stricken  with  the  most  prpfmmd  astonishment  to 
find,  in  place  of  a  large  detachment  of  cavalry 
which  they  expected  to  see,  nothing  but  one  horae, 
one  man  and  one  boy.  Their  first  emotions  weru 
expressed  in  curses,  which  were  even  succeeded  by 
laughter  from  one  or  two  of  the  number.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some,  {(, 
resist  the  authority  that  now  controlled  tliem  i  a|4 
sundry  glances  were  exchanged,  whioh  mdicatedft 
purpose  to  turn  upon  their  captors.  The  set^eant 
no  sooner  perceived  this,  than  lie  lialted,  raised  bii; 
rifle  to  his  breast,  and,  at  the  same  instant  gave 
Andrew  Ramsay  an  order  to  retire  a  few  paces,  and 
to  fire  one  of  the  captiu^  pieces  at  the  first  man 
w  ho  opened  his  li|js : 

'  By  my  hand,' — said  he,—'  if  I  find  any  troubte 
in  taking  you,  all  five,  safe  away  from  this  here 
house,  I  will  thin  your  numbers  with  your  own 
muskets !  And  that's  as  good  as  if  I  Itad  sworn 
to  it.' 

'  You  liave  my  word  sir,'— said  the  Ensign,— 
'  Lead  on — we'll  follow.'  .    ~- 

'  By  your  leave — my  pretty  gentleman — you  wfll 
lead,  and  I'll  follow,'— replied  Hoise  Shoc^-'lt 
may  be  a  new  piece  of  drill  to  you — but  the  cti»- 
tom  is  to  give  the  prisoners  the  post  of  honor,  and 
to  walk  them  in  front-' 

'  Aa  you  [.lease,  sir,' — ^answered  the  Ensign.— ^ 
'  Where  do  you  take  us  ?'  ' 

'You  will  march  back  the  rood  you  came,' — !Mud 
the  sergeant.  '     - 

Finding  the  conquerer  determined  to  execute 
summary  martial  law  upon  the  first  who  should 
mutiny,  the  prisoners  now  marched  in  double  files 
from  the  hut,  back  towards  Ramsay's — Horse  Shoe, 
with  Captain  Peter's  bridle  dangling  over  his  arm, 
and  his  gallant   young  auxiliary,  Andrew,  laden        '^^- 
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.  with  double  tlie  burtlen  of  Robinson  Crusiie,  (huv- 
in*-  all  the  fire  arms  packed  upon  his  slioulders,) 
bringing  up  the  rear.  In  this  order,  victors  and  van- 
quished-returned  to  David  Ramsay's. 

'  Well,  I  have  brought  you  your  ducks  and  cliick- 
ens  back,  mistress,'  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  halted 
his  prisoners  at  the  door  ;  '  and  what's  more,  I  have 
brought  home  a  yoiuig  sodger  that's  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.' 

*  Heaven  Mess  my  child  ! — my  boy,  my  brave 
boy!'  cried  the  mother,  seizing  the  lad  Andrew  in 
her  anns,  and  unheeding  any  thing  else  in  the  pre- 
sent perturbation  of  her  feelings.  '  I  foarcd  ill 
would  become  of  it :  but  Heaven  has  preserved 
him.  Did  he  behave  handsomely,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
But  I  am  sure  he  did.' 

'  A  little  more  venturesome,  ma'am,  than  I  want- 
ed him  to  be,' replied  Horse  Siioe.  '  But  he  did  ex- 
cellent sarvice.  These  are  his  prisoners,  mistress 
Ramsay — I  should  never  have  got  them,  if  it 
had'nl  been  for  Andy.  In  these  drumming  and 
fifing  times,  the  babies  §uck  in  quarrel  wiih  their 
mother's  milk.  Show  me  another  boy  in  America 
that's  made  more  prisoners  than  there  was  men  to 
fight  with  them — that'.s  all !  He's  a  first  rate  chap, 
mistress  Ranvsay — lake  my  word  for  it.' 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  England. — We  received  on  Sat- 
urday evening  files  of  London  and  Liverpool  pa- 
pers, to  the  86th  and/iTth  inclusive,  by  the  packet 
Independknck,  Capt.  Nye. 

The  Francis  Depau,  Capt.  Robinson,  from  Ha- 
vare,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  19th  May,  also 
arrived  on  Saturday,bringing  our  files  of  papers  also, 
which,  however,  are  of  little  interest,  as  we  have 
several  days  later  dates  by  way  of  London. 

We  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  papers  one  word  in 
relation  to  the  indemnity  bill.  The  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  French  people  is  directed  to  the  trial  of 
Lyons  rioters,  which  proceeds  very  slov.ly. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  any  ihing  byt 
cheering  to  those  who  desired  tlie  overthrow  of 
Carlos. 

Of  England  it  may  be  said,  slocks  have  fallen. 

"Bring  flowers,  bhiko  flowers." — Felicia 
Henians  is  dead,  after  long  surt'ering.  But  .«:lio 
cannot  all  die — while  tender  and  beautiful  images 
and  gentle  affections,  expressed  in  genuine  poetry, 
can  confer  immortality. 

Drath  or  Mrs.  Hemaxs. — Died,  on  Salurtlny 
evening  last,  in  Dawson  street,  Dublin,  after  a  long 
.and  paniful  illness,  which  she  Ijore  with  that  cheer- 
fulness and  pious  resigniition  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  writings  and  herchai-acler, 
Mrs.  Henians. — [Dublin  Mail.J 

Miss  Edge  worth. — It  is  suited  in  an  Irish  pa- 
per, that  this  admired  writer — now  no  longer  young 
— had  by  an  accidental  fall,  broken  her  leg. 

Yesterday  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  for  the  puriK>se  of  agreeing 
on  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  tax  on  newsp:i]i€rs,  Mr.  Wakley, 
M.P.,  in  Uie  cliair.  The  mecnng  w.ts  numerously 
attended.  Mr.  Roebuck,  M. P.,  moved  the  first  re- 
solution, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'(^'onnor, 
MJ*.  Both  gentlemen  addressed  the  meoiing  in 
speeches,  which  wcic  greatly apjilauded.  The  re- 
solutions were  unanimmisiy  agreed  to ;  a  petition, 
■  founded  upon  them,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  likewise  agreed  to,  ami  Mr.  Wakley  requested 
to  present  it.  Letters  were  read  from  Lord  Brough- 
am, Mr.  Hume,  Col.  Evans,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Sir  S. 
Whalley,  and  Mr.  T.  Duncomljc,  whu  had  been 
invked  to  attend,  declaring  their  concurrence  in 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  regretting  their  in- 
ability to  attend. — iTuiica.] 

London,  Miiy  21. — Wc  gave  on  Aloiidavan  ac- 
count of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  ilic  Belgian 

Chanibens  had  been  brouglit  to  the  clos<:  of  their  la- 
bors. Our  Brussels  con-espondent's  letter,  wiiicli 
.".ppcarsin  another  column,  coiitiiins  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  cause  i  of  that  ocem-rcnce,  which  will 
not  bo  read  without  interest.  The  session  has  las- 
ted six  months,  during  which  period  it  hiss  done  but 
little  for  purjx>ses  of  pi'blic  utility.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  held  119  sittinp,  of  which  fifty- 
three  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  communal  law. 
The  other  silting^  were  taken  up  with  long  dis- 


cussions on  the  budgets  and  the  law  of  expropria- 
tion. 

Turkey. 
The  sailing  of  the  Sultan's  fleet  from  the  Dar- 
danelles for  Tripoli    is    confirmed.      It    left  the 
.Straits  on  the  28th,  with  a  force  calculated  i)ot  to 
exceed  3000  or  4000  men. 

Persia. 

Letters  from  Persia  bringaccountstliat  tlie  great- 
est anai  chy  prevails  in  that  country.  Mohamet 
Mizii  lias  appeared  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  and 
60  pi.Bces  of  cannon,  before  the  gates  of  Teheran, 
w-hcri;  he  proclaimed  himself  King.  Prince  Shah, 
Governor  of  tlie  town,  wished  to  oppose  his  entry, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire,  owing  to  AH  Yankhan, 
general  of  his  army  declaring  in  favor  of  Moham- 
et. 

London, Monday,  May  25. — The  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  states,  tliat  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  enter- 
ed Ispahan  in  triumph,  and  tliat  the  civil  war  in  tliat 
kingdom  might  be  considered  at  an  end. 

Later  frcm  Europe. — By  the  London  packet 
Philadelphia,  of  I  idt.  papers  to  31st  May  are  re- 
ceived : 

The  affairs  of  Spain  furnish  the  chief  topic  of 
interest,  ard  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  rumors 
heretofore  treated  rather  as  stockjobbing  inven- 
tions, than  as  founded  in  truth,  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  proportionate  sink- 
ing of  the  (iueen's  cause,  are  confirmed. 

The  Q,ueen  has  finally  applied  for  the  aid  stipu- 
lated in  her  l)ehalf  by  the  quadruple  treaty;  and 
we  arc  to  expect  to  see  a  Portuguese  force  from 
one  qunr  er,  and  a  French  force  from  another,  en- 
ter Spain,  while  England  shall  have  a  fleet  on  the 
coast  to  intei-cept  supplies  to  the  Carlists.  These 
at  least,  are  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  if  they 
be  complied  with.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Louis  Philippe  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  fulfil  his 
part,  of  sending  an  army  of  fifty  tiioiisand  French- 
men into  Spain,  to  sustain  a  cause  which,  as  not 
being  well  looked  uix)n  by  the  Northern  powers, 
he,  too,  is  careless  about. 

In  Engkuid  the  Ministry  have  sustained  another 
detc.'it  in  their  candidate  for  South  Staffordshire, 
Sir  E.  GoodricLe,  Tory,  bi?ing  elected,  after  a 
hard  contest,  over  Col.  Anson,  the  Ministerial  can- 
didate. 

A  Riot  ensued  at  WolvcrhamjUon,  whicli  the 
troops  were  c^allcd  in  to  suppress.  They  fired 
upon,  and  charged  the  mob,  wounding  several  but 
not  killing  any. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  gambling  in  foreign  se- 
curities, especially  in  Spanish  Bonds,  great  de- 
rangements occurred  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change on  fettling  day,  and  immense  losses  v.'ere 
sustained. 

I-'rom  Paris,  the  dates  are  of  28l]i  May.  No- 
thing  more  of  our  indemnity  bill  in  the  House  of 
Peers — which  House  indeed  is  said  in  an  extract 
to  have  adjomned  sine  die.  That,  however,  is  evi- 
dently an  error — though  they  may  po.ts-ibiy  have 
adjourned  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

From  laic  official  returns  it  appears  that  tlie 
number  of  curates  in  England,  whose  salaiy 
amounts  only  to  80/  per  antmm,  or  less  tlian  $400 
is  five  thousond  ttvo  hundred  and  eiglUy-two  !  tliat, 
too,  in  a  land  where  the  income  of  the  bishop  is 
from  Ji20,000  to  5 1 00,000  ;)*r  anmtm. 

Slave  Trade.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton, 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  address  to  the  King 

was  aojoed  to,  requesting  liis  Majesty  to  take  c[. 

fcrtual  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
by  endeavoring  to  form  such  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  as  will  extend  the  limits  of  the  right  of 
sairchin^slavc  vessels  to  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  allow  the  vessels  cajjturcd  to  be  bro- 
ken up,  and  declare  the  trade  in  slaves  to  be  pira- 
cy. Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion  ;  which  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  did  not  oppose ;  though  he  said  that 
treaties  were  actunU]''  pending  with  Spain  ar^d  Pof.  j 


lag&l,  having  for  tlieir  ohjec.  the  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  views. 

Mr.  Wyse  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  i„ 
establish  a  Boat  d  for  the  advancement  of  eJuoa- 
tion  in  Ireland.  The  object  i.f  .Mr.  Wysc  appear- 
ed to  be  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  C'Jovernmeni 
plan  now  in  operation. 

The  memljers  of  the  London  I^ilcchanics'  Insii. 
tute  assembled  on  Wednesday,  at  ihei:-  thoatn; 
in  Southampton  Buildings.  AowHig  the  gentle- 
men on  the  platfjrm,  were  Sir  fcancis  Burdctl 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Harvy,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Owing.  Dr.  Birkbeck  took  I  he  chair,  and  dc 
livered  the  prize  to  the  members.  Sir  Francis 
Burdeit  addressed  the  meeting  in  praise  of  ilif; 
objects  of  the  Society  ;  after  which  several  reso- 
lutions were  carried. 

A  Tprk  conforming  to  Christian  csaces.— 
A  dinner  was  given  by  the  meicliants  of  Loialon 
engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  to  jSourri  Eff<  ndi,  the 
recently  arrived  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Turkey.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  tlie  Levant  merchants ;  among  whom  wer.' 
Sir  J.  R.  Reid,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Robinson,  M.  V.', 
and  tlie  Lord  Mayor.  The  chairman  was  yix. 
Grant.  He  explained,  that  as  Nourri  Effendi  un- 
derstood no  language  but  his  own,  and  as  none  of 
the  suite  were  very  conversant  with  English,  ii 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  propose-thc  toasts  in 
French  ;  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  S:imos,  wh,) 
Silt  next  to  his  Lxcellency,  having  kindly  underta. 
ken  to  convey  their  mea:iing  in  Turkish.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  the  reserve  of  the  Turk  yield- 
ed  to  the  conviviality  which  reigned  around,  and 
among  the  happiest  of  those  present  none  apjjea;  ed 
more  happy  than  Nourri  Effendi ;  who  drank  wine 
and  cheered  as  the  toasts  were  given,  as  heartily 
as  any  English  foxhunter,  in  happy  forgelfuhiess  of 
tlie  Prophet's  commands. 

The  eight  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  which 
supply  London,  furnished  in  1833,  <Ai:'/i/-/ice  hjiI- 
lion  gallons  daily  !  Upwards  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling, or  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  dollars, 
had  been  expended  on  the  works — yrt  a  fresli  wa- 
ter river,  the  Thames,  runs  through  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (1800) 
there  were  not  more  than  forty  Catholic  Chapils 
throughout  England.  There  are  now  (1835)  raoi-e 
ihnn  five  hundred !  some  of  them  built  on  a  brt'i 
scale — quite  cathedrals — and  it  is  als<j  true  th^t 
these  edifices  are  multiplying  every  month. — [Oul> 
lin  Journal. J 

French  AiiMT. — The  following  data,  from  tie 
.}n«i«nVeJtfi7t/otre  show  thnt  the  estimates  of  the 
French  army  are  smaller  than  the  last  year  (jf  the 
Restoration.'  In  1830  the  infantry  consisted  of  24 
battalions  of  the  guards,  64  regiments  of  the  line, 
m  tking  1S2  battalions;  20  regiments  of  light  infam- 
r)',  consisting  of  44  battalions;  foreign  legion,  3  ba'- 
talions  ;  4  Swiss  regiments,  or  12  battalions: — total, 
275.  In  1834,  67  regiments  of  the  line,  or  201  battal- 
ions; 21  light  infantry,  or  63  battalions  ;  foreign  le- 
gion 6  battnli'ins: — trital  270,  being  5  battalions  less 
than  in  1830.  The  reduction  is  still  more  sensible 
in  the  cavalry.  In  1830,  cavalry  of  the  guai-d,  8 
regiments  or  48  squadrons  ;  4  companies  of  body 
guards,  or  8  squadrons ;  gendai-mes  d'elite,2  sqnacl- 
nms;  carbint  crs,  12  squadrons;  10  regiments  «i' 
cuirassiers,  or  48  squ:tf Irons  ;  (Iragoons,  12  regi- 
ments, or  72 squadrons  ;  chasseurs,  18  regiments, 
or  108  squadrons;  hussars,  6  regiiueiUs,  or  21 
squadrons: — total  322.  In  1835,  50 cavalry  regi- 
ments, or  250  squadrons;  72  less  than  •»  1830. — 
[B:Utiinorc  Gazette.] 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr.  Livingston,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Friday 
night  from  New  York,  and  is  still  here.  On  his 
w^ay  to  this  city,  he  received  various  marks  of  re- 
gard from  his  fellow  citizens,  and,  among  them,  an 
invitation  l«)  a  Public  Dinner,  wliich  he  accepted, 
from  a  number  of  political  friends  at  Philadelphia. 
— [Nat.  Inttlligcnccr.J 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Samuel  Moore  has  re- 
signed the  office  of  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  cflect  on  the  first  of  the  next, 
mouth,  and  that  Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. —  [Globe.] 

fc  'jM' '  -■.''''■.   ^:    .'  * 

Large  Dividend, — The  Atlantic  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city,  yesterday,  declared  a  Uivi- 
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r!cnd  of  f«H  per  cent,  for  lite  last  six  luontha,  paya- 
ble on  the  7th  iiisi.      ,-      f  C.;y;--;?^j:. 

Law  of  Piunters. — ^\Ve  Icim  from  a'gei\tle- 
man  *lio  was  present,  that  in  tlte  cast;  of  Arnolds 
vs.  CHflbrd,  tried  at  Newjx>rt  lust  week,  Judge 
Story,  upon  iin  incidental  point,  stated,  that  a  pro- 
mise on  the  p;u-l  ot' the  writer  ofa  liljel  to  indemnify 
the  }»rinter  of  it  against  any  danwge  he  might  sus- 
tain for  printius;,  could  not  be  enforced.  Even  if  a 
lK)nd  were  laiim,  that  would  Ijc  void — [Daily  Ad.] 


taJMj^  t 
'i(fl^}h 


The  cuii(<lP|)henomenon  of  the  Water  Spout 
was  witnessed  on  Sunday  evening,  about  6  o'clock, 
by  hundreds  of  our  fellow-cil  i/cns.  It  was  formed 
near  the  lower  cxtrc^nity  of  the  Ohio  Falls.  Ac- 
cording to  those,  who  siiw  the  formation,  a  cone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  descended  towards  the  river 
from  a  lliick  tlark  thimtlcr-cloiid,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  agitated  waters  beneath  whirled  roun  and 
ascended  with  a  spiral  motion  in  tlieform  of  vaj)or, 
till  they  united  with  the  cone  f>f  the  cloud,  when 
the  whole  column  moved  rapidly  and  majestically 
a))OUla  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  where  it  struck 
ihewootlsin  Indiina,  nearly  opposite  to  this  city, 
.and  disappeared.  The  whirlwind  then  passed  over 
a  part  of  JeflTersunville,  umoofiug  houses  and  doing 
otiier  damage,  but  soon  slmek  the  river  a  second 
lime,  forming  an!)t!i(;r  waterspout,  which  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side  and  disapjwared  n 
short  idstance  above  Geiger's  Mills.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  whirl  viud's  p;\th  is  marked  with 
desolation. — [Louisville  Journal.] 

Tornado. — We  Icarn  by  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Liberty,  in  this  county,  that  the  eastern 
part  of  that  low  n  and  the  western  part  of  Ncver- 
sink  were,  on  Friday  evenin:?  last  before  i!  was 
quite  dark  visited  by  a  tornado,  unpreccilcntcd  in 
violence  in  that  part  of  iho  country.  It  fust  ven- 
ted its  fury  on  the  (.\nn  of  Judge  t  rary,  tearing  up 
by  the  routs  sume  of  his  most  v.dualjli;  a)>plc  trees, 
tJiirty  or  fort)'  in  mimber,  destroying  the  shatlc 
trees  near  his  dwelling  hoiise,  and  pixjstrating  a 
large  portion  of  his  fences.  The  next  place  where 
much  damage  was  done  was  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  Knmi,  where  two  large  hay  houses  were 
levelled  with  the grouiid  ;  hisb;irn  wass-alsomjurctl; 
a  tew  sheep  were  also  killed.  The  hurricane  thence 
jiassed  to  the  farm  of  Air.  Phillip  Leroy,  killing  a 
cow  in  its  progi'css,  and  tearing  from  the  ground 
rocks  wliich,  it  is  said  two  yoke  ofoxeii  could 
not  have  driwn  out.  About  two  miles  further  a 
new  b.u-n,  belonging  to  Air.  Bently  was  blown 
down,  and  on  the  farm  adjoining,  belonging  to 
Doctor  B.  Wales,  a  large  Ijuilding  enclosing  a  cider 
mill  and  press,  and  anotlier  small  building  were  en- 
tirely demolished.  The  house  of  Dr.  AVales  also 
received  some  injury.  We  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  farther  progress  of  tlie  tornado  in  this  direction 
and  it  seems  soon  after  to  have  spent  its  force. — 
The  stream  of  wind  seems  to  have  been  about  fif- 
teen rods  in  width,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful 
noise,  vivid  and  continued  flashes  of  lighthing  and 
heavy  thunder.  The  viofence  of  the  wind  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  Pieces  of  the  cider  mill  of  Dr. 
Wales,  and  the  barn  of  Mr.  Bently  were  carried 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  Ap;ile  trees  were 
blown  several  rod:?  from  the  places  where  they 
stood,  and  in  some  places,  it  is  stixted  that  the 
graiB  was  cut  as  smooth  as  could  have  been  done 
with  a  scythe. 

We  learn  front  another  source  that  the  tornado 
f  xtended  its  ravages  into  the  town  of  Rockland. — 
A  barn  belonging  to  the  Alcssrs.  Waterbury  was 
prostrated,  and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  trees 
were  blown  down.  A  cow  hdonging  to  .Air.  Isra- 
el Dodge  and  an  ox  of  Air.  F.  Sijiith  were  killed. 
We  have  not  heard  that  any  person  has  been  eith- 
er killed  or  injured. — [Monticello  Hearald.J 

On  Saturday  aftcriKHjn  our  city  was  visited  by 
a  very  heavy  gust  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  rain  commenced  falling 
about  half  past  six,  an<l  was  preceded  by  a  violent 
whirlwind,  which  passed  over  without  doing  any 
material  damage  to  property.    In  Albemarle  street, 

two  three-Story  houses,  covered  with  tin,  were  un- 
J'ooted.and  a  poplar.trce  immediately  in  tVont  of  them 
was  blown  down,  hut  no  person  was  hurt.  The 
houses  were  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Fisher,  and 
.Mrs.  Briscoe. 

We  regret  to  state  the  occurrence  ofa  very  se- 
rious accident  inmiediately  after  the  rain  commen- 
ced. A  number  of  persons  took  shelter  in  the 
Court  House,  and  while  there  the  electric  fluid 
struck  one  of  the  ehimneys  and  knocked  it  down 
amoung  them.    Ope  of  the  bricks  fell  on  the  head 


of  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  Alarshali,  and  frac-  ! 
lured  his  skull.  Aledical  aid  was  immediately  \ 
called,  and  we  learn  tliat  iliough  he  now  lies  in  a  '' 
veiy  dangerous  condition,  there  is  nevertheless  \ 
some  hope  that  he  mny  sunive. — [Biiltimorc  A-  ! 
merican.]         "  ; 

Steam  Factory. — In  the  town  ot'  Newjxtrl  arc  | 
two  Steam  Cotton  factories  now    in  operation,  and  j 
another  is  immediately  to   Ih;  built   upih  a  liirgc  I 
scale,  being  twohujidred  teet  long  by  forty  wide. —  ■ 
Those  engagcil  in  these  enterprises  say  they   have  j 
by  practice  demonstrated  thnt  it  is  cheaper  to  use  ; 
steam  power  in  the  midst  of  a  dense   jxipulation,  ■ 
than  to  use  water  power,  which  often  makes  ii  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  build  a  factory  but  a   town  al- 
so. There  is  tmnspdrtaiion,andvariousother  items, 
which  come  into  the  account  on  one  sidt;  or  the 
otiicr. — [Jour,  of  Commerce] 

Great  excitement  is  suidjto  prevail  injAIalanioras 
among:  the  foreigners  in  consequence  ot  the  iinpris- 
omncnt  of  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Lee,  Amcricui  mer- 
chants, and  llie  subsequent  harsh  treatment  they 
received.  The  Alercurio  of  Alatamoras  say.s  that 
a  few  days  Ijtfurt,  the  Parish  Priest  while  convey- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  usual  cortege  to  the  house 
ofa  sick  person,  vias,  met  by  the  alwve  named  gen- 
tlemen, who  did  not  pay  to^fhc  procession  tlioso 
marks  of  reverence  which  arc  cufclomary.  The 
Priest,  in  itjited,  appc;ilcd  lo  the  s|xctiitors,  order- 
ed them  to  seize  Ale^si-s.  Boyd  ami  Let,  and 
throw  them  into  dungeon,  wbidi  was  done  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  on  the  ixu-t  ol"  the  peo- 
ple, or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ma^istral-es 

A  correspondent  of  the  Anny  and  Navy  Chroni- 
cle furnishes  the  folloAviug  information  respecting 
tlic  jnovcmcnt*  of  the  U.  S.  Dragoons  on  our  v.est- 
cni  fn»ntier. 

Fort  Lka\  e.n  worth, 'iOlh  Alay,  1835. 

Dear  Sir: — For  ihe  information  of  your  military 
readers,  as  well  as  those  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  amongst  the  di-agoons  at  this  post,  you  can, 
if  you  think  proper,  say,  in  j-^our  next  Chronicle, 
that  Captain  Hunter,  with  his  company  "D," 
about  forty  men,  and  wife,  left  here  yestei-day  for 
his  sunnner's  ti-amp,  as  directed  by  the  gener.il  or- 
der for  the  disposition  of  the  dragoon  regiment. — 
Mrs.  II.  has  a  saddle  horse  and  small  covered 
dearborn  for  her  own  use,  and  intends  passing  tlie 
summer  in  the  field  with  her  huslwnd  ;  she  is  an 
amiable  and  charming  lady,  and,  as  you  may  well 
conceive,  a  good  soldier. 

The  officers    with  Captain    H.  arc  Lieutenanis 
Aloore  and  Ury,  the  latter   acting  commis.sary  of 
subsistence,  &c.,    a  citizen,   Doctor  Wootl,  'is  em-  j 
ploj'cd  for  this  company. 

Colonel  Dodge,  with  the  remaining  three  compa-  ! 
nies  "A,"  "C,"  and  "G,"  consisting  of  about  100  I 
men,  in  all,  marched  to-day.  Tlie  officers  with  j 
him  are  Lieutenants  Kingsbury,  Acting  Adjuiiint ;  I 
Terrett,  Assistant  Commissary  of  Subsistence  ;  ! 
Lieutenant  Steen,  Ordnance  CJllicpr,  in  cliarge  of 
two  swivels  mounted  on  wheels  ;  and  Assistant  i 
Surgeon  B.  F.  Fellow^es,  U.  .S.  Army  ;  Captains  i 
Ford  and  Duncan,  and  Lieutenant  LujHon,  com-  i 
manding  companies  ;  and  Lieut.  Wheelock,  doing 
duty  in  company  "jC."  * 

Colonel  Dodge's  route  will  probably  be  by  the  i 
way  of  the  Oito  village,  near  the  Platte  river  r.iui  \ 
Council  Bluff's,  tothe  "  Pawnees  "  and  "  Auricka-  | 
ree's ;"  ajid  from  ihence  tJie  colonel  intends  to  penc-  ' 
trate,  as  far  as  Uie  season  will  admit  ot",  into  tl»e 
"  Btackfoot "  country,  to  the  north ;  and,  if  possible,  ! 
obtain  an  interview  with  these  Indians.  He  will  i 
also  seek  a  meeting  with  the  "  Crows,"  who  inhabit  i 
the  region  to  the  southwest  of  the  Blackfooi,  in  the  i 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  AIoimtain.s,  nciir  the  head  | 
waters  of  tlie  Yellowstone  river.  | 

Cokmel  Dodge  ukes  with  him,  on  pack  mules,  i 
pro>-isions  for  sij^ly  days,  and  alxiut  twetity    head  j 

of  beef  cattle.    Two  ox  teams,  kwded  with  flour,  t 

also  g^o  with   tlie  command  «s  far  as  the   Pawnee  j 

villages,  when  the  flour  will  be  distributed  amongst  , 

the  packs,  and  the  teams  discharged.  ' 

Major  Doughei-ty,  Indian  Agent,  who  is  intimnie- 
ly  acquainted  wiih  the  country  over  which  the 
troops  will  march,  and  so  well  and  favorably 
known  for  his  acquuinu\nce  with  the  Indians,  has 
volunteered  his  services  to  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
will  accompany  the  dragoons  on  their  expedition. 

The  horses  are  m  good  order,  and  the  men  in 
fine  spirits,  and  all  the  officci-s  anticipate  an  in- 
teresting tr»in{>,  .iu—i'V     - 


i  111  yurtiTs,  eaucu   upon  mm   ano    was   iniroouc* 
j!  The.  contrast  l»etween  the  mild,  gentlemanly 
l{  of  the  jwtriareljal    Frienil,  iiixl  ihc  rough  ad< 


[  From  ike  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal.] 
The  last  or  thk  Tea  Party. — Last  Friday 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  conversiiif; 
.yiih  the  only  survivor  of  that  daring  band  of  pal- 
riots,  who  ofYer«Ml  the  first  ojkju  resistance  to  the 
oppressions  of  tlie  British  Cmwn,  the  veneraWe 
Joseph  Rolie-t  Tvrtcm  Ilu^hfs.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
pas.sing  through  Providence,  from  his  residence  0(- 
se";o  county,  New  ^  ork,  to  aticud  tlicannivcrtaiy 
celebnition  of  the  imicpendciicc  of  his  comitry  at 
at  Boston,  whither  he  he  had  l)e€n  invited  as  the 
city's  guest. 

He  was  lx»rn  in  Afassachusctts  on  the  5th  of  Sei>- 

jj  f.cmber,  1735,  and  on  the  4thof  July  will  waui  only 

jl  sixty-three  days  of  being  one  hundred  years  old, — 

His  youngest  son,  the  fifteenth  of  Ids  duldren,  untl 

i|  apparently  nlnjul  forty  years  old,  was  with  him. — 

j  U'e  have  seen  many  nic-n  n( ifrenty  who  appearrd 

jj  as  old  as  Air.  Huglt-s.      His  voice  was  strong,  his 

j!  stature  quite  ei'»3Ct,/uid  his  .step  c<»mpai-aiively  finn. 

!,  He  was  evidently,  even  at  tins  ago,  a   brave,  high 

•  I  spiriied.warin  hearted  inan,whosc  tongue  was  never 

controlled  by  ceremony,  aiKl  whose  manners  have 

not  been  moulded  by  the  f  ishionofany  day.  His  ^li- 

queite  m;\v  he  tea  jtarly  etiquettc,but  it  was  not  ae- 

;   quired  .it  tcii  ixuties  in  Beacon  street  or  Broadway. 

,  The  vent  rable  Altwcs  Blown,  almost  his  compeer 

n  ycai-s,  callcJ   upon  him  and   was  introduced.— - 

mien 
ddrcss 
of  the  veteran  hero,  was  strikingly  apparent.—- > 
The  one  w;is  an  apt  [lersonification  of  )>nizen  fron- 
tc<l  War,  the  other  the  dignified  representaiiTC  of 
gentle  Peace. 

During  the  Revolutionary  warMr.  Hufhe«  saiU 
ed  outof*  Providence  in  an  anned  sloop,  owned  by 
John  Brotvii,  captured  three  prizes,   and    brought 
them  into   port.     Our  interview  with  him  was  so 
short  that  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  other  achievements  of  his  proU-acted  life. 
The    first    ixrson  he   inquired    for  on   arriving 
||  here  was  the  late  Afr.  George  Freeman  of  this  city, 
j;  whom  he  says  he  iviincd  when  an  infant,  and   who 
11  died  about  ten  years  ago,  at  an   age  of  upwards  of 
jl  fifty  years. 

j        Expeditious  Tkavelling   to  Ri-ssia. — A  pas- 

j  senger  who  arrived  at  Havre  in  the  packet  ship 
;  Charlemange,  embarked  the  samt  day  in  the  Steam 
ii  packet  for  Hambtu-gh,  which  performs  the  ]>tissa^ 
m  50  houi-s,  when  they  take  the  stage  for  Luljec^ 
drive  tlicre  in  six  hours,  and  then  embark  in  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  Packet  for  St. 
Petersburg,  where  tliey  arrive  on  the  fourth  day— 
thus  making  a  voyage,  troui  New- York  to  Su  Pe-> 
ci-sburg,  in  less  than  •2,'".  tlays. — (Jour,  of  C<Mn.] 

The  Captaii^  of  the. brig  Falcon,  at  Baltimore, 
which  left  Rio  Grande  Alay  1.3,  rcporu  lliat  one 
tenth  o{  t'le  inh>^biumts  died  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  of  Cholera.  Afarkets  tor  all 
Linds  of  American  produce  glutted,  and  eotintry 
produce  very  scarce  and  high. 


■or 


On  the  £,oss  of  a  Child  tn  Inf«n.«y-. 

"  They  ujilij  can  bi:  naid  lapost'ss  u  child  ^arwr*r,  ttkA 
hat':  tost  one  in  infancy." 

Our  l>tau(('OU!>  rtiild  we  Inid  ninklKt  ilie  r'lienc*  of  ikr  drad. 
\Vf  lieoped  ttie  e;irth  and  ^^pread  tlie  lurfatiove  (b«  Chejuli 

head: 
We  turned  asain  to  sunny  tiff,  to  other  ties  so  dear, 
Ai.il  the  worM  has  iliou.^hi   hs  comruned  when  ire  liave 

dried  the  tear. 

Aiul  lime  has  rulltsd  hia  onward  tide,  and  in  kisample  raaM, 
Ha;i  poiued  aioue  tbe    bappiest   paths,    vicrMsitHdc  '^ 

change. 

The  ttcxile  forms  of  infancy  their  earliest  leaves  have  ihed. 
And  the  tall  and  iitatcly  fore  it  trees  .ire  waving  in  thflr  stead. 

We  ^uide  not  now  our  cliildren's  steps  as  we  were  wont 

before. 
For  ihey  have  sprifDff  to  warrior  men,  thev  lean  on  tis  no 

more, 
Wc  ^aze  upon  the  Infty  l>row,  and  lime  and  ihougKi  kave 

rasi 
A  shade  ihroueh  which  we  seek  in  vain  the  memory  of  ibe 

past. 

And  do  we  mourn  the  utter  chanee  which  mocks  »%\t  me- 
iiiory  here  ; 

Oh  no !  'tis  bui  tht>  anstrered  wish  ornmiir  a  germ  pny«r. 

Centre  of  all  our  dearest  hopes,  we  live  bin  in  their  fame  j 
But  cor  luve,  as  to  u  liiilc  chiid,  how  can  ii  be  (he  aauie ; 
We  still  have  one,  «n  only  one,  secure  in  sacred  iruM  ; 
It  is  the  lone  and  lovely  one,  that's  sleeping:  in  the  du*M 
We  fold  it  in  our  arms  asain  ;  wt-  nee  it  by  our  side, 
In  the  helpleseae^sof  innocence,  which  sin  has  never  tried. 

All  eanhly  trust,  all  mortal  ye.irs,  however  li/rbt  they  fly, 
Bui  darken  on  tho  elow  jug  cheek  and  dim  the  eaf  le  eye; 
But  thee,   our   bright,    nnwithering    flower,    our  sjiiriu* 

hoarded  store. 
We  keep  ihroueh  ev«ry  cbaace  aod  chanc*.  lit*  mbc  Iw- 

ever  more. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOtJRNAti« 
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CiftcULAR.  To  Engineers  and  Superintendants 
of  RaifatMds  and  Canals. — I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  hberty  to  request  the  Enginkkr,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a/iiff  and  precise  account  of  the  comlition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  orfcliargr.  lie  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  tlie  rudius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construct  ion,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines — in  short,  evert/  thing  vkich  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  the^st  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  cop3  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  direct*^,  as  soon  as  completed 


New- York,  June  27,  1835. 


D.  K.  MINOR. 


OP 


RAILROADI JOURNAL  AND    ADV(K;ATE 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ot  eioht  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terras,  $3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
temptation  ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter.praa9.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  pa(ier,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  t2 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMKNT?. 
This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes  It 
is  pubUshed  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  mrge  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 
,.  Ttiia  work  is  stkreotvped  from  the  first  number, 
•nd  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desii'ed.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  fbmish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  couiilry.  Price,  ^3  per 
annum,  in  advance.     Previous  volumes  $J,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  roontlily  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and«there,  to  habits  of  industry,  tkhperance, 
aitd  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  offiqe  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%♦  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bera  aant  to  one  address  for  $3,  —  and  twenty- 
thru  for  %\0.  D.  K.  M. 

NI5W.YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Aoriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  coimected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  otlier  countrj'.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  lo  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
liona.  It  ia  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  $3  \>et  annum,  and  xchen  paid  in  ud- 
vaace  eight  uddUional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
VoU.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,}new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
Thia  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there- 
lore  be  understood  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  ¥5,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  ^4 
per  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  oontain  about  22C  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydenborgh,  9«  North  Pearl  streot,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Bcsion ;  Fessenden,  Phi 
ladelphid ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  streel.  New- York. 


PARTNER  -VTAMTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Eslab- 
lislimeut.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  wjll  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

RAIJLROAD  IRON. 

500  Tons  Rai'road  Iron,  3  inch  by  ^,  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  fiates  to  maicii,  tor  sale  by 

WM.  O.  BULL  Jt  CO. 
26-3tp  74  Wall-st. 

RAIIiROAD  CASTIK08. 

M^NV  tt  WARD,  Prnprietois  of  the  Albany  Ragle 
Air  Furnar«  and  .Machine  Sh»;),  will  make  to drder  car 
*hfiel9,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  .leicription  of 
caj>tingr  re<|uired  Inr  railroads.  K-ly  febl'i 

TO  TUNNEL  MINEH8,  DRILLEHS,  *c. 
Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi. 
nerK  will  b«  prererri-d,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksinillit,  on  the  New  York  and 
Ha.-leni  Uailroud,  about  live  iniUs  frncn  (he  Ci'y.  Libvral 
wnges  will  be  t>lvcn,  and  ca!<h  payments  made  every  foit 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  John's  Hall,  Prank- 
I'oit  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 
9^  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gszetlc  aud 
I  Pennsiylvaniaii,  will  pkase  copy  ihis,  and  seiidtbelr  billsto 
the  Railroad  Company,  U  Wail  street,  New-York.    HA—K 

I   PATENT  H  AMMGRKD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

i       tj~  Ruilroad   Spikes  of  evtry  de«cripiion    required, 
I  niacic  at  the  Albany  Spike  Kariory. 

i       Spikes  made  at  the  ,ibove  Factory  are  recnnimended  lo 
i   he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 
8hi;i  and  Bdsi  Spikes  m<k<le  lull  size  under  the  head, 
so  at  not  to  a  Iniit  water. 

Onl'ismay  be  addressed  to  Mcsars.  KRASTUS  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Alliany.orioTHOMASTURNER.at  the 
Fartory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept.  13^  ly 

PATENT    RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

Id*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Kaclory  keeps  constantly 
Tor  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  oi  Wrought  Spikes 
and  .Nails,  I'roni  3  to  10  inches,  inaiiul'actured  by  the  sub- 
scriber'* Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  yearn  «uc. 
ce««rulopernlion  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Vni- 
teii  Slates  (as  well  as  Ensiaad,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  lound  superior  lo  any  ever  otTercd 
in  market. 

K;vllroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  wUh  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  lieaJv  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Kail- 
roa'ls  now  in  progress  in  I  ha  United  States  are  Tastened 
witli  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  lacio.-y— for  which 
purpose  ihey  ai*  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  ia 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham. 
mcr. 

itj"  All  order*  directed  to  the  Ageni.Truy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S31. 

tJr  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&.  JTuvvnsend,  Albanv,and  the  principal  Iron  Merchant* 
in  .\lbuny  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2i'J  Waterstrerl,  New. 
York:  A.M.  Junes,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Bail!- 
more;  Degrand  <i  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiroider8a3<;arly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  e.vlending  the  nianuraciuring so  agio  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  Tor  hiii  Spikeo. 

lJ2.»sm  H.    BURDEN. 


STBFHESrsON, 

Rmldernfa  superior  tlyle  of  Paasfngtr  Cars  for  Mail' 
road. 

No.  364  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 

JCI*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  lo 
eitamine  tneie  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be^rtn 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Haila>m  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  JMti' 

RAILROAD  CAR  AVHEELS  AJMlBOXES, 

A.ND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CA^RtgS. 

t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  an'l  tiiird  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  JelTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy.  Patergon,  N.J.  All  order*  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bubscibers  at  Paierson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  at:endcdto. . 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J3  ROGERS.  KRTCHUM&GR08VKW0R 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

95  ton*  ol  1     inch  by  J  inch, ']      Flat  Bars  in  length*  o 
""       '        't      '.'"•     i    '^°-    I  H 'o  Id  reei.countersuiik 

endscui  alanansle 

desrees,  with  apli- 

ilates  and  nails  to 

J  suit. 


iOO 

40 

800 

600 


do. 

do.    ti     do. 
do.    a       d 
do.    -JJ      do 
soon  expected. 


o.  I  do.  I  hole*,  en 
o.  I  do.  I  of  4o  de 
o.     f   do.    I  cing    pla 


S-30do.orEd?e  Railsof  36  ibs.  per  yard,  whhihe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  iaclies  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  ZJ,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3^  inches  diamc:;r  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  80lU  tree  ot  duty,  to  ttiate  Govern, 
raent* and  Incorporated  Governments,  »iiu  tne  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  O.  RALSTON. 

»  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  sample*  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedpes,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Platcs,lnu*e 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disponed  lo  examine  them.  d71meowr 


P.VTERSON  AND  NEW  YORK    RAILROAD    LINE 
SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  1833, 


Passengers  will  leave  Pater- 
son  at 
6^  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Stesm 


New  York,  by  Jersey  Citv 
Ferry  at 
5i  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horses 


Steam        8       "  »  stcam 

2}       "        P.  M.    Horses         llj    '•  "  s,eam 

ol      ."  "         Steam  3        "        P.m.      Horses 

6i      "  "         Horses     [6^     "  '•  g,eani 

ON"  SUNDAYS.  '  ^ 

Paterson  at  3j(  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam,  - 

3i        "        P.  M.      Horses, 
5  "  "  Steam, 

New  York  at  S  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
94        "  "       Horses, 

6)        "    P.  M.      Steam. 
Ticket  Office  in  Paterson,  corner  of  Congress  and  Main 
streets,  opposite  "  Congress  House." 
Ticket  Office  in  New  York,  75  Courtland  st. 
Passengers  with  Tickets  will  have  a  preference  in  seats. 
Fare  from  Jersey  City,  30  Cents. 

Transportation  Cars  will  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 
way. 

As  the  Ferry  boats  do  not  leave  New  York  precisely  at 
the  above  times,  it  in  recommended  to  pasnengers  to  procure 
their  licksts  ana  to  be  at  the  Ferry  a  few  minutes  before  the 
stated  hours  of  departure. 

PATRICK  COVOHLIN,  Agent 
jel7;      ^  .    ,«  in  Wew  York. 

■^"?   ^^:^':''^^         ■  ■  > 


SURVEYORS)  INSTRVHEKTS. 

E]^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity srarranted. 

Leveling  Inatrumenis,  large  andsmall  sizes,  whh  hich 
magnilying  powers  with  slasses  made  by  Troughion,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  engineiring  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  1 54  Water  street, 

•'^'  °' corser  o{Maidfn  lane . 

SURVEYING  AND   ENOIKEERISQ 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S:J=T:-.e  subscrber  manufactures  all  kind*  of  Ineiru- 
menis  in  liis  prolesuion,  warranted  equal,  if  lOt  superior 
In  principles  ol  coatruction  and  workmainhipto  any  im- 
|K)rted  or  manulaciured  In  the  United  States;  several  Ot 
which  are  eutiiely  new.  among  which  are  an  ImplVVed 
Compas*.  with  aTeltscope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  lUi  use  of  the  needle,  with  iicr- 
fect  accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Ooniomeur 
aUached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  nurooaea 
WM.  J.  YOUNG,  ■ 

Mathcinaticannsti  uuieni  Maker, 

Mo.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Thefol'owing  recommendations  arc  reapectfull*  euk- 
mitted  to  Kngineera,  Surveyors, and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1883. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquinesrespectingtheinsirumeDts  man- 
ufactured by  ihee,  now  in  ure  en  the  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  clieerfully  lurnlah  thee  iht  following  Infor. 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nun  her  of  the  •'  Improved  Compa*«»  i*  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair  The» 
haveln  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  e.tcept  from  accklcnia 
to  which  all  instruments  ofihc  kind  are  iiable 

I  have  foiiad  tl.at  thy  pauei  ns  for^he  levels  and  con 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generallv   to 
any  others  in  u»e,  and  ihe  Improved  CompaHs  is  suDer'ior 

to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  vet 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road.  * 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arcTcr 
sing  telescope,  in  place  ol  tiie  vane  sichi*.  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  iudced  the  m»«tcom 
pletely  adapted  to  laieial  angles  of  any  *imple  and  rheao 
instrument  that  I  have  yei  ueen,  and  I  cai.not  but  believa 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u»e  for  lavlaa  of 
rails-and  iofaci,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  beashlalihr 
appreciated  for  roninion  surveying.  ' 

Resprciruily  ihv  friend, 
JA.ME8^.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„     ,        .       .      ,  Philsdelphia,  February,  i8M. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  coMiiant  usee 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safalv 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumeni 
ol  ilie  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  mo»tcheerfall*  ra- 
commend  itto  »igineersaDd  Sarvevori*. 

E.H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  18U 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  nisde  by  Mr 
W.  J.  Y  ourig,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he.  has  combined* 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level 

Iconsider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Kng .  Phllad. 
ml  ly  Oernant.  and  Norritt.  Railroad 
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1st,  Tlio  using  Ji  number  of  furnaces  to 
raise  sleaiti ;  2cl,  the  procc:-s  of  heating  the 
boiler  uniformly  at  many  points,  thus  dif- 
ferin*'  from  the  universal  practice  which 
now  obtains,  of  heating  the  boiler  at  one 
particular  point ;  3d,  the  employing  the 
same  steam  raised  by  the  furnaces  in 
driviii""  the  bellov.s  connected  with  these 
furnaces ;  4th,  the  application  of  the 
blow*pip8  to  ignifu  anthracite  coal  for 
raisiijj^  steam ;  5th,  the  usinjr  the  same 
lire  for  the  doable  purpose  of  raising 
steam  and  heating  and  working  mallea- 
ble iron. 

I  consider  these  two  last  particulars 
the  most  important,  and  as  in  especial 
manner  distinguishing  my  invention  from 
every  other.  This  apparatus  possesses 
a  highly  important  advantage,  in  that  it 
may  be  used  fjr  manifold  purposes — for 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  into 
the  ditTerent  articles  usually  iilade  by 
blacksmiths,  and  edge  tools,  nails,  &c., 
and  tiie  steam  power  may  be  applied  to 
grinding  and  polishing  the  iron,  when  ma- 
nufactured, to  propelling  boats,  driving  a 
trip-hammer  and  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  the  other  purposes  for  which 
steam  pov.'er  is  generally  employed. 

PeTKII   I.   CliUTE. 


indefatigable 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


[From  tli3-Aineriran  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
On  Budding  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By  the 
CoxnucTORS.  To  which  is  added,  the  dif. 
ferent  modes  of  Budding  ;  and  of  Herba- 
ceous,  or  Summer  Grafting,  extracted 
from  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine 

Tiie  propagation  and  multiplication  of 
the  diflerer.t  sj)ccics  and  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  especially  kinds  of  de- 
licate growth,  is,  we  believe,  quite  imper- 
fectly yiidcrstood,  iu  this  country.  The 
common  methods  of  grafting  and  budding 
long 


have 


been 


in  practice,  as  almost  the 
only  means  of  increasing  plants,  unless 
it  "ivere  those  Avliich  propagate  easily  from 
cuttings,  suckers,  or  division  of  the  root. 
We  have  latelv  observed  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  which  we  have  visited,  several 
methods  in  practice  which  were  quite  new 
to  us,  and  wliich  we  should  think,  from  the 
success  attcndinjj  the  practice,  would,  if 
become  cxteusively  Icnowu,  be  tbe  means  of 
i,Mcally  facilitating  the  multiplication  of 
mauy  delicate  kinds,  which  it  has  been 
found  exceedingly  difncult  to  increase  to 
any  extent. 

With  trees,  the  common  method  of  graft- 
ing is  generally  adopted,  and  in  budding, 
tbe  old  system  is  almost  universally  pur- 
sued. Very  few  attempts  liave  been  made 
to  rendec  practicable  and  succes>ful  many 
of  the  new  and  more  recent  methods,  laid 
down  in  most  horticultural  books,  more 
particularly  tliose  iu  use  by  the  French, 
who  far  excel  even  the  English  horticul- 
turists in  tlie  multiplication  of  plants;  this 
is  owing  to  their  knowledge  in  vegetable 
physiology,  and  to  the  various  experiments 
which  they  are  continually  making  for  the 
discovery  of  some  new  method. 

The  foUowins:  article  we  have  extracted 
from  Lojdon'sJ  Magazine,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  pu^tjest  some  new  ideas,  as  well 
as  present  some  new  methods,  upon  budding 
and  herbaceous  grafting,  which  will  not 
tail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  in  general.  It  was 
translated  froai  a  Belgium  work,  by  Mr. 


with  some  additions  and  alte 
as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  one 


Loudon,  the 
Gard.  Mag., 
rations ;  but 

of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  we  present  it  entire. 

"The  following  article  we  have  trans- 
lated, with  some  additions  and  variations, 
from  VHorticultiur  Beige ;  and  we  present 
it  to  our  readers  as  more  complete  than  any 
article  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  bud- 
ding and  hei'baceous  grafting  in  the  English 
language.  We  hare  given  the  French 
names  of  the  different  kinds,  both  of  bud- 
ding and  grafting;  not  only  because  we 
think  the  doing  so  will  be  useful  to  gar- 
deners who  Visit  the  Continent,  or  read 
French  books  on  gardening,  but  because 
many  of  the  terms  are  not  translated  lite- 
rally. For  example,  the  French  apply  the 
word  greffe  (gralt)  as  a  generic  term,  in- 
cluding both  grafting  and  budding;  Avhereas 
the  English,  and  also  the  Germans,  use 
distinct  words  for  these  two  kinds  of  ope- 
rations. The  Germans  use  the  word  vered- 
lungi,  ennobling  or  improving,  as  including 
both  grafting,  propfen,  and  budding,  ociir- 
liren.  In  English  we  have  no  gardening 
word  to  express  the  tAVo  operations,  al- 
though the  word  incision  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

I.  BnuDiKC.     Crreffes  par  Oemmcs. 

1.  Escutcheon  Budding,  vnlhottt  a  Bud  or  ■ 
Eye ;  Crveffe  en  E'cusson  sans  Yeux. — The  ' 
object  of  this  mode  of  budding  is  simply  (o  j 
cover  a  wound  or  blemish  in  one  tree  by  the  ' 
live  bark  of  another.     Take  from  a  tree  of 
(he  same  sort,  or  at  least  of  the  same  ge-  ; 
nus,  as  the  wounded  tree,  a  piece  of  bark  ' 
rather  larger  than  the  wound,  and  form  it  [ 
into  a  regular  shape;    then  cut  the  bark 
round  the  wound  into  the  exact  form  and  ' 
dimensions  of  the  piece  to  be  inserted,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  let  into  the  former  j 
wiih    the   greatest   exactness.     The  inner  i 
bark  of  the  graft  and  that  of  tkfi  stock  toeing  , 
fitted  so  as  to  joint  perfectly  all  round,  and 
the  shield  closely  adhering  to  the  tree  in  ! 
every  part,  it  is  kept  on  by  a  ligature;  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  covered  with  '■ 
grafting-wax  or  clay.    It  is  a  remarkable  i 
fact,  which  some  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  | 
of,  that  the  wood  formed  under  a  piece  ot 
bark  inserted  in  this  manner,  even  though 
that  bark  be  without  a  bud  or  eye,  will  be 
the  wood  of  the  tree  from  which  the  shield 
was  taken.     In  this  way  several  different 
kinds  of  wood  raiglit  be  formed  on  one  tree, 
without   introducing  a  single  leaf  belong-  ! 
ing  to  those  different  woods.    The  portion  i 
of  wood  introduced  will  always  be  limited  i 
in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  portion  of; 
bark  put  on.'    :v  * 

2.  Budding  with  a  Bud  or  Eye,  and  a  circu- 
lar Escutcheon  ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  par  Inocu- 
lation.— With  the  point  of  a  graftmg-knif?,  j 
or  rather  with  that  of  a  penknife,  cut  a  j 
small  bud  out  of  the  tree  to  be  propagated,  j 
leaving  a  narrow  rim  of  bark  round  it,  and  i 
taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  \ 
wood,  which  is  retained.  A  hole  is  made  • 
in  the  stock,  of  the  same  size  as  the  bud  , 
and  its  rim,  and  of  a  depth  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  piece  of  wood  left  on.  The  j 
whole  is  adjusted  so  that  the  bud,  with  its  I 
bark  and  woo*J,  fills  up  tbe  wound  exactly;  | 
and  the  edges  are  then  covered  with  graft-  ! 
ing-wax.  This  mode  of  budding  is  em-  ! 
ployed  to  equalize  the  flower-buds  over  a  ; 
tree,  by  removing  some,  from  where  there  \ 
are  too  many,  to  those  pari s  of  the  tree  ; 
where  there  are  too  few. 

3.  Escutcheon  Budding  with  Wood  under  \ 
j  the  Bark  ;  Greffe  en  E'cutmm  boise,  (fig.  6.) 

<  —To  procure  the  escutcheon,  a  deep  and 


editor   of    the  [j  transversal  incision  is  made  above  a  healthy 


.  i 


and  vigorous  biid  ;  then,  bywithdrawing  the 

blade  of  the  graft- 
ing-*'nife,  and  en- 
tering it  tiithti 
higher  than  tlii.-! 
cross  cat,  a  nar- 
row strip  of  bark, 
three  or  foiir  lines 
broad,  by  1  in.  or 
1^  in.  long,  is  ta> 
ken  away,  termi- 
nating in  a  |M>int 
at  the  bottom.  The  eye  should  be  situated 
about  a  third  from  the  top,  and  the  stipules, 
or  other  appendages  that  sometimes  acconi'- 
pany  the  petiole,  as  well  as  prickles,  &c., 
must  be  taken  off  with  caution.  With  the 
point  of  the  grafting-knife,  the  wood  of 
the  escutcheon  is  then  taken  out,  leaving  a 
small  piece  immediately  under  the  eye,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  escutch- 
eon. The  bud,  thus  prepared,  is  inserted  in 
the  stock,  and  then  tied  as  before.  This 
mode  of  pudding  is  that  most  generally  vsed 
in  European  nurseries.  '    .         C 

4.  Escutcheon  Budding,  teith  a  grmnrrg' 
Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  avec  un  (Eii  pous' 
sant. — The  escutcheon  is  cut,  and  placed  m 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  preceding  me^ 
thod;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  inserted,  tbe 
head  of  the  stock  is  cut  otf,  and  all  the  buds 
that  push  from  it,  except  that  from  the  es- 
cutcheon, are  rubbed  off  as  they  appear. 
This  mode  of  budding,  when  done  in  the 
spring,  has  the  great  advantage  of  forcing 
the  bud  todevelope  itself  immediately,  thus 
gaining  a  year.  However,  it  sometimes 
happeifs  that,  if  the  bud  does  not  take, 
the  .sap  of  tiie  stock  not  being  able  to 
find  a  channel,  from  all  the  shoots  be- 
in?  rubbed  otf  as  they  appear,  the  stock, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
dies  of  repletion.  When  doae  in  the  month 
of  August,  this  mode  of  budding  seldom 
succeeds,  because  the  young  shoot*  not  hav- 
ing time  to  ripen,  perishes  with  tbe  frost, 
and  often  causes  thejdeath  of  the  slock. 

5.  1-^ciitcheon  Budding,  with  u  dormmtit 
Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  avec  un  (Eil  dor- 
mant. — This  mode  is  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing ;  but  it  is  performed  in  August,  and  no- 
thing is  cut  away  from  the  stock  till  the 
following  spring,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
developemcnt  of  the  bud  before  that  season. 
Though  longer  before"  it  takes  effect,  this 
mode  of  budding  is  more  certain  to  succeed 
than  the  preceding  method.  It  has  also 
the  merit  of  not  hurting  the  stock,  if  it  docs 
not  take.  The  inhabitants  of  Vitry,  who 
carry  on  the  greatest  commerce  in  fruit 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  use  it 
almost  exclusively.  This  mode  is  that  ge- 
nerally used  in  the  British  nurseries. 

6.  EsciUcheon  Budding,  tcithout  the  Wood; 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  denue  de  Bois. — Accord- 
ing to  this  mode,  all  the  wood  is  taken  away 
except  a  speck  immediately  under  the  bud; 
to  the  life  of  which  bud,  hoAvever,  that 
speck  is  essential.  The  rest  of  the  process 
is  as  usual.  Besides  being  very  suitable  for 
orange  trees,  this  mode  of  budding  is  used 
focaD  trees  having  hard  wood,  such  as  mvr- 
tles,  hollies,  and  all  analagous  species,  whe- 
ther indigenous  or  exotic.  It  can  be  done 
either  with  the  growing  bud  or  dormant  bud. 

7.  Escutcheon  Btidding,  with  Pincers; 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  a  Emporte-pieee. — A 
pair  of  pincers  ought  to  be  made  on  pur- 
pose, with  which  a  piece  of  bark  is  taken 
off  the  stock.  With  the  same  instrument, 
or  with  the  blade  of  the  grafting-knife,  an 
escutcheon  or  plate  of  bark,  having  a  vigo- 
rous eye  in  its  centre,  is  taken  off  a  young 
shoot  of  tlie  tree  to  be  propagated.     It  must 
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be  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  wound 
made  in  the  stock,  in  order  to  fill  it  with 
the  greatest  precision.  When  it  is  pro- 
perly fixed,  it  is  supported  by  means  of 
graiting-wax  or  soft  wax.  This  method  is 
excellent  for  budding  old  trees,  the  thick 
and  rugged  bark  of  which  is,  not  suitable 
for  the  ordinary  modes. 

8.  Escutcheon  Budding,  [with  the  Eye 
turned  downwards  ;  Greffe  en  E'cuason  a 
Rebours. — The  escutcheon  is  cut  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  point  of  the  eye,  when 
placed  on  the  stock,  is  turned  downwards, 
whether  the  incision  in  the  stock  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  like  a  T  reversed, 
thus,  x-  By  this  method,  the  buds  are 
forced  to  grow  in. a  direction  opposite  to 
that  which  they  would  have  taken  natu- 
rally ;  but  they  soon  resume  their  usual 
position  ;  and  the  desired  end,  viz.,  that  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  by  stagnat- 
ing the  returning  sap,  is  thus  by  no  means 
attained. 

9.  Reversed  Escutcheon  Budding ;  Greffe 
en  E'cusson  renverse,  (fig-  ?•) — The  es- 
cutcheon is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle ;  but,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  point 
under  the  eye,  it  is  pointed  above  it.     It  will 

be  perceived  that  the  inci- 
sion in  the  bark  of  the  stock 
must  be  also  reversed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  instead  of  being  in 
the  form  of  an  upright  T,  it 
must  be  like  a  T  turned  up- 

i{]|  side  down,  as  in  the  figure. 

I  To  effect  this,  the  longiiudi- 

I  nal  incision  is  made  above 

I  the  transversal  one,  instead 

of  making  it  below  it.  It  is 
finished  with  ligaments  and 
grafting.wax,  as  the  preceding  modes.  In 
comparatively  cool  and  moist  climates,  like 
that  of  Britain,  the  grafting-wax  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  such  cases  as  this  and 
the  three  or  four  preceding  ones.  This 
manner  of  budding  is  almost  the  only  one 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly 
at  Genoa  and  at  Hieres,  to  multiply  orange 
trees.  It  is  also  suitable  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  trees  having  abundant  and  gummy 
sap ;  and  it  might  probably  be  advanta- 
geously employed  to  secure  the  success  of 
buds  on  resinous  trees. 

10.  Budding  resinous  Trees ;  Greffe  en 
E'ctuson  (C  Arbres  resineux,  (fig.  8.)— An 
incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  T,  as  if  for 
an  ordinary  bud,  in  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

A  double  incision  is  then 
made  obliquely,  about  two 
Mines  or  two  lines  and  a  half 
from  the  upper  part  of  the 
T :  this  incision  should  pe- 
netrate the  bark  to  the  thick- 
ness of  nearly  a  line,  or  so 
as  to  reach  the  soft  wood. 
This  mode  of  budding  suc- 
ceeds not  only  on  resinous 
tree?,  but  also  on  all  those 
that  have  a  gummy  and 
very  abundant  sap. 

11.  Covered  Budding  ,  Greffe  en  E'cusson 
convert,  (fig.  9.) — The  bud  is  prepared  as 
usual;  but,  when  it  is  inserted  in  the 
stock,  instead  of  a  ligature,  the  lines  of 
junction  are  covered  with  crafting-wax  :  a 

piece  of  bark  is  then  taken 
from  another  tree,  and,  a 
small  hole  being  made  in  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  placed  on 
the  escutcheon,  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  of  it  except  the 
bud,  which  appears  through 
the  hole,  as  in  the  figure.  A 
bandage  is  then  put  over  the 
bark,  to  keep  the  whole  toge- 


ther. This  mode  of  budding  is  rather  too 
intricate  for  ordinary  purposes;  but  it  may 
be  worth  adapting  for  lare  and  delicate 
trees. 

12.  Budding  with  a  square  Escutcheon; 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  carre. — Three  incisions 
are  made  in  the  stock,  one  transversal,  and 
the  two  others  longitudinal,  beginning  on 
each  side  of  the  horizontal  one,  and  de- 
scending perpendicularly  four  or  five  lines. 
They  are  to  be  four  or  five  lines  apart,  and 
to  represent  a  long  square,  the  bottom  line 
of  wliich  is  wanting.  This  square  strip 
or  plate  is  raised  and  turned  down.  A 
square  escutcheon,  provided  with  a  good 
eye,  is  then  cut  from  a  branch  of  the  tree 
which  is  to  be  propagated,  exactly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  plate  stripped  down  the 
stock ;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  incision, 
which  it  must  cover  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness. This  being  done,  the  plate  cf 
bark,  which  was  hanging  down  on  the 
stock,  is  raised,  and  the  escutcheon  covered 
up  to  the  eye;  the  line  of  junction  is  then 
coated  with  grafting-wax,  and  the  whole 
is  tied  like  other  buds.  It  appears  that  this 
mode  of  budding  was  much  used  formerly, 
and  that  it  succeeded  perfectly ;  but,  as  it 
is  rather  tedious  in  the  execution,  it  is  now 
seldom  employed. 

[To  be  continued.] 

fFrom  the  National  IntelJigencer.J 
Peach  Trees. — This  modest  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  the  parent  of  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  fruits,  is,  if  properly  man- 
aged, perhaps  the  most  ^easily  cultivated 
and  preserved  of  all  fruit  trees.  To  sus- 
tain these  observations,  I  mention  my  own 
experience.  On  a  rented  farm,  and  on 
which  I  resided  near  ten  years,  I  found 
but  one  good  thriving  peach  tree  when  I 
took  possession,  and  only  a  few  stocks  of 
that  tree  in  any  condition,  jlegarding  it 
a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  society, 
to  plant  Oruit  trees  if  in  his  power,  I  com. 
menced  raising  the  peach  from  the  stone, 
and  persevered  in  that  plan  during  nine 
seasons,  and  left  a  considerable  number 
of  the  very  finest  peach  trees  in  the  high- 
est state  of  health  when  I  removed. 

There  is  no  one  other  fact  in  natural 
historj',  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  more 
convinced,  than  that  the  peaqh  tree  would, 
in  any  part  of  the  middle  or  southern 
States,  flourish,  if  three  rules  were  ob- 
served : 

1st — Plant  the  seed  annually,  so  as  to 
have  new  plants  to  set  out  annually ;  or, 
what  is  much  better,  plant  the  seed  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand. 

2nd — Whenever  the  tree  commences 
to  decay,  cut  it  down  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible. 

3rd — Plant  the  peach  tree  in  your  best 
soil,  and  work  the  ground  around  where 
it  stands. 

In  the  public  prints,  we  sec  this  season, 
from  all  quarters,  accounts  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  peach  tree  by  the  frosts  of  last 
winter.  In  some  cases  the  body  of  the 
tree  is'said  to  be  killed,  while  the  roots 
are  living. 

The  peach  tree  is  evidently  a  native  of 
a  much  warmer  climate  than  that  of  the 
central  United  States.  In  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida,  I  have  seen  it  in 
flower,  and  in  leaf  partially,  at  every  win- 
ter month.  •  It  is  of  course  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States  an  imperfect 


evergreen.  In  all  situations  and  climates 
where  I  have  seen  it  growing,  from  N.  lat. 
29  deg.  to  45  deg.  it  is  a  tender  tree  and 
demands  care ;  but  with  care  and  skill, 
there  is  no  other  tree  which  yields  to 
man  a  more  grateful  and  certain  return. 

Similar  to  all  organized  beings,  when 
wounded  by  any  adverse  cause,  the  peach 
tree  exerts  the  principles  of  life,  or  more 
distinctly  the  principles  of  self-preserva. 
tion,  and,  in  the  very  case  of  injury  by 
frost,  this  operation  of  nature  becomes  so 
striking  as  to  arrest  attention  from  the 
most  casual  observer.  In  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  May  28th,  1835,  quoting 
from  the  Wyoming  Republican,  I  have 
read  the  following  : 

"  A  few  weeks  since  we  mentioned  that 
the  peach  trees  in  this  neighborhood  were 
generally  killed  by  the  coldness  of  the 
winter.  Upon  close  examination,  we  find 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  alive,  and  some 
of  the  limbs  of  many  are  putting  out 
leaves ;  tho'  in  general  the  tops  are  dead." 

Now,  from  actual  experience  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that,  if  those  trees,  the  roots 
of  which  are  alive,  and  exerting  their  re. 
sources  to.  save  the  branches,  were  reliev. 
ed  by  amputation  of  the  whole  tree  to 
within  one,  two,  or  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  that  numerous  fine  healthy  young 
stems  would  be  seen  rising,  and  which, 
in  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  would  be 
loaded  with  fruit.  This  statement  is  made 
from  actual  experiment,  within  twenty 
miles  from  your  office,  and  never  failed 
in  a  single  instance.  The  preservation 
of  the  tree  in  this  case  is  very  greatly 
enhanced  by  keeping  the  ground  loose 
and  clear  of  weeds  near  the  roots. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  to  the  Far- 
mer, plant  the  seed  of  peach  annually, 
keep  the  ground  cultivated  around  the 
root,  and  when,  by  any  means,  the  stock 
is  found  in  a  decaying  state,  cut  it  away, 
and  leave  the  root  to  expend  its  resources 
on  the  production  of  new  scions,  and  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  trees  and  most  de- 
licious fruits  may  be  secured  with  almost 
unerring  certainty.  A  Travellek. 

Propagation  of  the  Silk  Worm. — Last  year, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  Charles  Dyer,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  had  four  silk  worms.  From  these  lour  and 
their  progeny,  he  had  three  complete  crops  of  co- 
coons. There  are  now  feeding, at  the  cocoonery  oi" 
the  Valentine  Company  in  this  city,  about  sev- 
en HUNDRED  THOUSAND  worms,  all  tljc  product  of 
the  four  which  Mr.  Dyer  had  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1834. — [Providence  Jouinal.] 


PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  Sevo-York  Sfck  and  Exchange  Board, 

JULV    1  1,    1835.3 

Par.  jSgk.  Offer. 

Mohawk  andlHudson 100  122  121 

Paterson 95  L"  ~ 

Ithaca  and  Owego —          —  — 

Saratoga —  114  110 

Harlaem —  117  1164 

New- York  and  Albany ....  —          —  — 

Boston  and  Providence 100  123  123 

New-Jersey   Railroad    and 

Transportation  Lins...  100  116  114 

Camden  and  Amboy 100           —  — 

Providence  and  Sionington .  100  1014  100 

Boston  and  Worcester —          —  — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  100  102*  lOli 

Utica  and  Schenectady 100  126*  125J 

Jamaica —  114  114 

Saratoga  and  Washington..  —         —  — 

Hudson  and  BerksWre 100  102  100 

Long  Island 100  102  101 

Saratoga  and  Whitehall  .. .  100  110  — 
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The  event  whicli  latterly  has  held  in  sucli  deep 
suspense  "  the  hopes  of  the  good,  and  the  fears  ol 
the  wise,"  has  at  length  occurred — John  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  is  dead  ! 
We  know  of  no  form  of  words,  whereby  adnaira- 
tion  and  regret  could  add  emphasis,  to  tlic  simple 
enunciation  of  this  melanclioly  fact. 

The  Chief  Justice  died  in  Philadelphia  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  He  had  gone  to  that  city  to  seek 
medical  aid — but  the  most  eminent  talent  and  the 
most  assiduous  care,  failed  to  prolong  a  life,  already 
protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  man's 
years — and  of  which  the  whole  course,  from  early 
manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  passed  in 
most  arduous  public  services. 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  we  borrow  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  "  was  bom  in  Virginisi,  on  the  24lh 
of  September,  1755  ;  and  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1775,  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  a 
cmnpany  of  Minute  men,  and  was  shortly  after 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where 
the  British  troops,  under  Lord  Dunmore,  were  re 
pulsed  with  great  gallanty.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Grermantown,  and  Monmouth ;  and  in  1 780,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  practice  law.  He  returned  to 
the  Army  shortly  after,  and  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice until  the  termination  of  Arnold's  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Covmcil, 
and  married  in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elected  as 
Representative  of  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Vii^inia,  and  continued  to  occupy  that 
station  for  the  years  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  upon 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Minister,  from  France, 
President  Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to 
accept  the  appointment  as  his  successor,  but  he  re- 
spectfully declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and 
took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  in  1800  he  was  ap 
pointed  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1301,  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  distuiguished  station  he  continued  to  fill  with 
unsullied  dignity  and  pre-eminent  ability,  until  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career.  His  biographer  elo- 
quently observes — "  What  indeed  strikes  us  as  the 
most  remarkable  in  his  whole  character,  even  more 
than  his  splendid  talents,  is  the  entire  consistency 
of  his  public  life  and  principles.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  which  calls  for  apology  or  concealment. — 
Ambition  never  seduced  him  from  his  principles — 
popular  clamor  never  deterred  him  from  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duty.  Amid  the  extravagance  o* 
party  spirit,he  stood  with  a  cahn  ;ind  steady  inflexibil- 
ity— neither  l>ending  to  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
nor  bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  success.  He  lived 
such  as  man  should  live,  by  and  with  his  principles. 
If  we  were  tempted  to  say  in  one  word  in  what  he 
excelled  all  other  men,  we  would  say,  in  wisdom ; 
in  the  union  of  that  virtue,  which  ripened  under 
the  hardy  discipline  of  principles,  with  that 
knowledge,  which  constantly  sifted  and  refined  its 
old  treasures,  and  as  constantly  gatliered  new. — 
The  Constitution,  since  its  adoption,  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  single  nund,  for  its  true  in- 
t«rpretation  and  vindication.  Whether  it  lives  or 
perishes,  his  exposition  of  its  principles  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  fame,  so  long  as  solid 


reasoning,  profound  analysis,  and  sober  views  of 
government  shall  invite  the  leisure,  or  command  the 
attention,  of  statesmen  and  jurists." 

He  died  calmly  and  tranquilly,  surrounded  by 
three  of  his  children  and  many  valuable  friends. — 
The  blow  Avas  not  unexpected,  und  he  was  fully 
prepared.  6ut  a  few  days  since  he  penned  an  in- 
scription for  his  tombstone."  - '    . 

The  subjoined  sketch  of  this  lamented  individ- 
ual will — now  that  our  eyes  are  to  look  upon  him 
no  more — be  read  with  renewed  interest.  It  is  acS 
curately  descriptive  and  jusu ;      . 

.  C/bief  Justice  IVarsball, 

BT    WILLIAM    WIRT. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slates  is  iii  his 
person  tall,  meagre,  emaciated,  his  muscles  relaxed, 
and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected  as  not  only  to 
disqualify  liim,  apparently,  for  any  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  body,  but  to  destroy  every  thing  like 
eleg'ance  and  harmony  in  hisuirand  movements. — 
Indeed  in  his  whole  appearance  'and  deine;inor, — 
dress,  attitude  and  g-estures — fitting,  standing  or 
walking — he  is  as  fai"  removed  from  lUe  idolizing 
graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  any  other  gentle- 
man on  earth.  To  continue  the  portrait :  his  head 
and  face  are  small  in  proportion  to  his  hei2;ht  ;  his 
complexion  swarthy  ;  the  muscles  ufhisf<>ce  being 
relaxed,  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  8U 
years  of  age,  nor  can  be  he  much  yomigcr.  His 
countenance  has  a  faithful  expression  of  great  good 
humor  and  hilarity  ;  while  liis  black  eyes,  the  un-  i 
erring  index — possess  an  irradiating  spirit,  which  j 
proclaims  the  imperial  power  of  the  mind  that  sits  ! 
entlironed  within.  | 

This  extraordinary  man,  witliout  the  aid  of  fun-  i 
cy,  without  the  advantage  of  jierson,  voice,  atti-  • 
tude,  gesture,  or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  | 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elo-  | 
quent  men  in  the  world  ;  if  eloquence  may  be  said  ; 
to  consist  in  the  power  of  seizing  the  attention  witli  i 
irresistible  force,  and  never  permitting  it  to  elude  ; 
the  grasp,  until  the  hearer  has  received  the  convic-  j 
tion  which  the  speaker  intends. 

As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described.  ' 
His  voice  is  dry  and  hard,  his  attitude  in  his  most  ' 
effective  orations  was  ofwenexu-croely  a.vrkward,as  ; 
it  was  not  imusual  for  him  to  stand  with  his  ges- 
tures proceeding  from  his  right  o.rni,  and  consisting 
merely  in  a  vehement  perpendicular  swing  of  it 
from  above  tlie  elevation  of  his  head  to  the  bar,  be- 
hind which  he  was  accustomed  to  stand. 

As  to  fancy,  if  she  held  a  scat  in  his  mind  at  all,  i 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  genius  tram- 
ples with  disdain  on  all  her  flower  decked  jilants  ' 
and  blooming  parteiTCs.    How,  then,  will  you  ask,  , 
with  a  look  of  incredulous  curiosity — how  i.s  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  man  can  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  enchained  tlirough  a  speech  of  an  oi-dinary 
length  ?     I  will  tell  you.  I 

He  possesses  one  original  and  almost  suihjniatu-  ^ 
ral  faculty,  of  developing  the  subject  by  a  single 
glance  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  | 
point  ou  which  the  controversy  depends.     Xo  mat-  ^ 
ter  what  u»e  question,  though  ten  times  nwre  knot- 
ty than  the  '  gnarled  oak,'  the  lightning  of  heaven 
is  not  more  resistless  than  his  astonishing  penetra-  j 
tion.     Nor  does  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him 
an  eflforL    On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easy  as  a  vis- 
ion.    I  am  pereuaded  that  his  ej-es  do  not  fly  over  ■ 
a  landscape  and  toke  in  its  various  objects  with  i 
more  promptitude  und  faculty,  than  his  mind  em-  | 
braces  emd  analyzes  ths  most  complex  subjects.        | 

Possessing  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  ele-  ! 
vation,  which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  ground  at  once,  he  determined, 
immediately,  and  witliout  difficulty,  on  winch  side 
the  question  might   be  inosi  advantageously  ;'p- 
proached  and  assailed;  in  a  bad  cause^his  art  con-  ,'j 
sisted  in  laying  his  premises  so  remotely  from  the   ' 
point  directly  in  debate,  or  else  in  terms  so  gener- 
ous and  specious,  that  the  hcixrer  seeing  no  conse- 
quences  which  could   be  drawn  fi-om    them,  was 
just  as  willing  to  admit  as  not ;  but  his  premises 
once  admitted,  the  demousnation,  however  distant, 
followed  as  certainly,  as  cogently,  and  as  inevita- 
bly, as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid. 

All  his  eloquence  consists  in  the  apparently  deep 
self-tonviction  and  emphatic  earnestness  ofhisman- 
ner ;  the  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of 
his  style ;  the  close  and  logical  connection  of  his 
thoue;hts,and  the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opens 
his  lights  on  the  attentive  minds  of  his  heaj-ers. 


The  courts  and  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  arc 
making  preiwrations  to  do  honor  to  the  mcmorv  of 
this  gicat  Jurist — and  in  tins  State,  as  in  every 
other,  we  presume,  as  iIk  resjiectivc  courts  meet, 
there  will,  it  cannot  be  doubled,  be  a  s^>ontaneou8 
and  earnest  expression  of  resjicct,  and  admiration, 
for  .so  brilliant  and  so  useful  a  career  as  tliat  ji«t 
closed. 

To  Jo'j.'i  .Marsfcn// belongs,aiid  will  belong  peren- 
j  nially,  the  glory  of  having givingform,  and  fusliion, 
I  and  precise  intcrpreUition,  und  fixed  and  definite 
applicability,  to  the  general  provisions  of  that  most 
'perfect  of  human  intrumcnis,  \lic  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  Living  with,and  sharflig  the  councils,  asin 
the  revolutionary  struggle  he  had  shared  the  perils 
of,  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  whufnnned  it,and  fit- 
ted by  early  stadir.s,  by  pracliciil  experience  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  above  all,  by  the  rare  endowment  of  an 
analyticiil  and  honest  mind,  which  knew  how  to 
seek  nut  truth,  and  which  nothing  oilier  than  truth 
would  satisfy — to  comprehend,  to  elucidate,  and 
to  establish  the  great  views  and  aims  of  that  Con- 
stitution— he  has,  by  l>is  decisions  and  opinions  as 
Chief  Justice,  made  phiin  what  seemed  confused, 
unravelled  what  was  intricate,  and — without  aeek= 
ing  to  extend,  or  consenting  unduly  to  limit,  the . 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over  which 
he  presided,  but  by  carrj-ing  out  unambitiouslyyet 
unflinchingly,  the  purtx)ses  of  its  organization — he 
has  .shown  it  to  be  the  safest,  thc_  wisest,  and  the 
most  efficient  bulwark,  alike  of  State  rights  and  of 
rightful  Fedenxl  authority. 

At  any  moment,  the  loss  of  such  a  man  would 
be  deplored  ;  but  at  this  moment,  when  the  posAbU 
successors  of  such  a  name,  and  to  such  a  statioik 
occur  to  the  mind,  regret  is  indeed  unmitigated  by 
aught  of  hope. 

1.  .  S.miitAry  Acsidriny. 

Rtfiorl  vf  tk:  Board  of  Visi'tm  inritrd  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  lo  attend  the  Cenrrid  Examination  of  " 
the  Cadets  of  ti.e  United  Slates  Militan/  ^Icademy, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  :r-Th(;  undersigned,  having  attended  the 
Gencnil  exeunination  of  ilic  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  as  a  Board  of  Visiters, 
submit  the  following  Report  as  the  result  of  tlieir 
observations. 

The  Board  directed  their  inquiries  to  tlie  course 
of  instruction,  botli  military  and  scientific,  to  the 
internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  Institution.  In  making  these  inquiries,  every 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Supcrintendeni  and 
inemljers  of  the  Academic  Staff.  In  order  that 
these  inquiries  might  be  prosecuted  with  greater 
advantiige,  fJommittees  were  ai>pointed  by  the 
Board,  with  instructions  to  inquire  especially  into 
the  portion  of  the  foregoing  subjects  iiefcrrcd  to 
them  resi)ectivcly,  and  to  report  the  residi  of  tlieir 
observations. 

The  reporis  of  those  Committees,  which  are 
herewith  transmitted,  will  convey  to  you  much  in- 
formation in  detail,  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  emlKxIicd  in  this  rcp<iri. 

As  this  isprofes-sediy  a  Aliiiuiry  Institution,  the 
attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to  the 
course  of  miiitary  insti-uction.  .Although  this 
branch  embraces  a  wide  fit  Id,  it  is  intended  t«> 
speak  <»f  it  as  limited  to  Enginet^ring,  .Artillery,  and 
Infantry  Tactics. 

Engineering  i^  divided  into  two  branches;  Civil 
and  iiilitary  ;  and  in  ccinection  with  the  latter,  is 
taught  the  Sciemu;  of  Wnr,  s«>  far  as  it  relates  to 
tlie  attack  and  defence  of  niililai-y  |x»siiioiis,  and  the 
providing  of  defensive  means  for  an  army  opera- 
ting in  the  field. 

In  the  course  of  Civil  Euijinceiing,  is  taught  the 
properties,  prcpartions,  •  nd  use"  ofniaterials  of  con- 
struction ;  eIcuK;)tiuy  p.irt>  ot'  buildings,  and  the 
art  of  construction  generally,  including  decorative 
architecture;  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing roads,  the  construction  of  the  various 
kinds  of  bridges,  the  general  principles  which  reg- 
ulate the  removal  of  obstructions  that  impede  the 
navigation  of  rivers;  tlie  sui-\ey,  hx^aiion  and  con- 
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struclion  of  canals  and  railroads;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  ftrtificial,  and  :  lie  impiovenipnt  of  natural 
harbors'.  'TJiis  branch  is  tnujilit  to  the  first,  or 
graduating  class,  by  lectures,  and  a  .series  of  draw- 
ings and  notes,  jneparid  hy  tho  PiDfcssor  from  the 
best  aiUhdiitics,  and  lithogi-aplicd  at  the  i)rcss  be- 
'  lortging  to  tJie  Institution,  under  the  title  of  "  Out- 
lines of  the  Courac  of  Civil  Kn2;inee;iiip."  Draw- 
ings, illustrative  of  tiic  prominent  jiartt  of  the  sh1> 
jcct,  arc  executed  by  the  Cadets  ;  and  these  exhil> 
it  ^reat  neatness  of  execution,  as  well  as  much  pre- 
vision in  detail. 

Next  inoi-der  is  the  course  of  Military  IHngineer- 

This  comprises  Field  and  PcnnaMcnt  Fortinca- 
tion.  In  the  first,  arc  f au;^ht  to  the  sime  class, 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  caDstruction  of 
field  intrenclnncnts ;  the  dillerent  kinds  of  lines; 
batteries  for  the  various  kinds  of  ordnance ;  the 
armament  of  intrenclnncnt?,  v,  ith  rcfcrcnce'to  the 
attack  and  defence,  enclosed  ;nul  dcfnclicd  works  ; 
defence  of  posits  ;  and  the  construe! ion  of  military 
bridges;  ijermaiient  fortifica'ion,  including  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  Ixistion  front;  the  attack 
and  defence  of  the  same;  a  critical  f  xarnin.ition  of 
the  principal  systcni-f  of  fortific  itionr:;  the  cm\- 
struction  and  annanient  of  a  fortress  ;  the  hydrau- 
lic works  used  in  the  detence  o{  military  positions; 
mining;  the  jjrinciples  of  defdenKnt,  and  their  aj> 
j)lication  to  works  constmcted  for  inl-.nd  and  mavi- 
time  defenrc.  Military  Engineering  ii  tauidit  fr-nn 
a  text  book,  and  from  nUts  prepared  with  judg- 
ment and  skill,  by  the  Professtn- ;  the  whole  being 
amply  illustrated  by  drawinsfs,  executed  by  the 
students,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  in- 
structors. 

To  t'jc  professional  abilitj-  of  the  Professor  to 
whom  this  department  is  confided,  tlie  very  able 
iind  satisfactory  manner  in  which  his  pupils  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  the  various  parts  of  their 
course  at  tJic  black  board,  h>  [irc'.ence  of  the  Vis- 
iters, afforded  the  most  p!ea.si;ig  and  ample  testi- 
mony. 

No  chuige?,  either  in  the  course  of  study  or  or- 
ganization,  arc  at  present  conte:iiplat(d,  nor  are 
any  deemed  necessary.  The  Board,  however, 
would  recommend  the'  coniinu nice  of  snail  ap- 
propriations of  money,  by  Congress,  fur  the  pur- 
Ijose  of  providing  the  department  with  .siieli  works 
and  models  as  tlie  Professors  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

Instructiors  is  given  to  the  Cadets  of  the  fnst 
class  in  Artillery  Tactics,  during  the  eucamphient, 
which  usually  commences  in  June  and  torniinates 
on  the  first  of  September  following.  During  this 
lime,  they  fue  required  to  rccite"u>  >n  a  system 
of  Field  Artillery,  at  the  same  time  that  they  arc 
taught  a  course  of  Pyrotechn}-,Mortar  exercises  and 
Target  practice,  with  guns  of  various  calibre,  as 
well  as  mortars  and  howitzers.  Cadets  of  the 
otlier  classes  arc  also  taught  tiic  ilrili  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery during  the  sus2)etioiou  of  the  oil-.cr  academ- 
ic studies. 

It  is  thought  by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Department,  that  the  lime  allowed  for  recitation 
is  insufficient,  tiiid  that  much  wjiitli  ought  to  be 
btudied  Uioroughly  is  nccess  uily  passed  over  ra- 
pidly. 

In  our  country  there  ts  uocst-.iblishinent  provided 
by  law  especially  for  instruction  in  Artilleiy.  All 
the  education  our  officers  receive  in  tliis  branch  of 
study  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  incrc  drill  of  an 
arullery  garrison,  obtained  at  this  place.  This  dc- 
riciency  would  suem  to  su-gest  tht;  importance  of 
placing  thts  department  of  the  Academy  upon  a 
more  enlarged  and  permanent  b.iiis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tJiiscoiiiicof  instruc- 
tion, if  a  permanent  assistant  were  altaclied  to  it, 
instead  of  tJie  mrxie  now  in  use  of  detailiii-  Cadets 
trom  the  graduating  class.  ° 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  Board  would 
remark,  that  the  moving  of  ordnance  on  the  field 
by  the  bodily  exertions  of  tiic  Ciulcts  alone,  is  a 
rsquisition  upon  them  of  great  stve.itv,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  obnoxious  to  the  objection,  that  it 
keeps  the  Cadets  entirely  unskill-LJ  in  ttie  only 
mode  of  using  the  field  piece  employed  in  actual 
service.  The  Bqard  would,  therclbie,  suggest  the 
propriety  of  procuring  a  number  of  hortes  sufii- 
'•icnt  for  Artilleiy  exercise,  and  also  lor  instruction 
in  Cavalry   •  acticy. 

The  same  horses  would  be  uscJ  f«*  botli  pu,- 
1)0SP>!,  and  the  number  rcqiiir.  d  would  not  exceed 
ibrty. 

CavUry  Tactics hr>Tc  never  I.:cn  tiutght  nt  the 


Academy.  Cavalry,  as  an  arm  of  national  defence, 
is  confessedly  of  great  importance.  It  is  submit- 
ted whether  inilruciions  in  that  branch  might  not 
bo  advantageously  ntidcd  to  tlie  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  this  Iniiilution. 

The  Ordiimcc  Store^fumislied  for  tiieyear,  are 
good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  Some 
Held  pieces  and  guns  of  different  calibre  are  wanted 
to  render  thisdsi>arimcnt  complete,  which  arc  par- 
ticularly detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Conunitteeon 
this  sul)jfi-i. 

On  drill,  and  in  firing  in  the  field,  the  Cadets  ex- 
hibited a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manoeuvres 
and  evohuioiis  in  Uiis  important  ami  of  service  ; 
anil  in  their  div.wings  andmathcmatical  demonstra- 
tion at  the  ijlAck  board,  they  evinced  liigh  pixv 
ficiencies  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery. — 
Their  tnrgct  firing  an'l  uccnracj'  of  throwing 
shells,  are  very  commend  able,  and  afford  Unequiv- 
ocal evidence  of  great  zeal  and  ability  on  the  pivrt 
of  tlic  instructor,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  much 
credit. 

The  corps  of  Cadet*,  organized  as  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  exhibit ; on  the  field  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  inl'antry  tactics,  luid  performs  all  the  evolutions 
of  the  line  and  of  (he  battalion  witli  facility  and 
neciir.icy.  Their  p.ppearani;e  in  dress,  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  unns  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as 
in  soldier-like  ijcaring,  is  highly  gruifymg,  and  de- 
j  serves  much  commclidition,  whilst  it  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  eiperienccd  officer  who  commands 
the;n. 

\Nitli  rcg.irl  to  the  course  c  f  study  in  the  other 
branches  which  are  tatight,  agreeably  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  iiiitilution,  the  Boanl  vtas  well  satis- 
fied with  the  abilities  and  zeal  of  the  professors  and 
their  assistants. 

Besitlcs  the  bran-rhes  already  rncnlioncd,  the 
Cadets  of  the  Jiis!,or  gradnating  class,  were  exam- 
incil  on  Mnral  and  Political  Science,  and  on  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology,  on  all  of  which  they  exhib- 
ited aitainnionls  that  could  only  bj  the  result  of 
much  altention  on  their  part,  aided  by  skill  and 
perseverance  on  the  p;ul  of  the  Professors  and 
their  As^rislanls. 

Ill  Moral  and  Political  Science,  the  first  class 
was  subjected  to  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
familiarity  t'ioy  evinced  with  the  several  systems 
of  ethics  projxiundcd  by  distinguished  misters  at 
different  ixn-iixJ^-j  showed  that  their  minds  had 
Im'CU  eir-iClUAlly  directed  to  the  distiiiguishing 
characteristics  of  those  systems,  and  their  relative 
merits  closely  compared  by  them  and  familiarly 
undei-stood.  The  examination  on  the  subject  of 
Government  and  Consiitutionil  Law,  were  highly 
gratifying,  with  room,  it  is  true,  for  slight  shades 
of  difference  in  opinion ;  on  the  latter  topic,  the 
discussions  and  replies  of  the  class  were  such  as 
showed  V.  just  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  civil  govennnjiit  in  general,  of  the  jx?cu- 
li  ir  and  unique  and  h:ipj)y  system  under  which 
they  live  ;  qualifying  th.em  at  once  for  participa- 
tion in  the  puvsiuts  of  civil  nnd  politic  dhfe,  and 
teaching  them  duly  lo  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
tiiose  institutions,  which,  as  soldiers,  they  may  be 
called  upon  todi-fcnd. 

The  !-econd  cl  iss  was  examined  on  Natural  and 
Experiment;'  I  Philosophy,  on  Chemistrjr,and  Draw- 
ing. On  these  brandies,  the  proficiency  of  the 
Cadets  was  quite  creditable  to  tlieinselves  and  to 
their  iiistructcrs.  The  knowledge  which  the  pu- 
pils seem  to  h  ive  acquired  la  the  important 
branch  of  Chcuii.stry,  not  onlj'  of  its  general  prin- 
ciples, butof  their  api)lic;»tion'in  del  ul  was  gratify- 
ing. The  sjHJciiuons  of  Drawing  by  the  Cadets, 
c.Khibiicd  to  tlie  Board,  showed  a  juaclical acquaint- 
ance with  tliis  branch,  which  demonstrated  that 
they  aic  fitted  at  once  to  apply  their  acquirements 
to  |.urpoi;es  of  practical  utility. 

The  third  class  was  examined  in  Mathematics,  in 
the  French  Language,  and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  clsss  in  Mathematics  and  the  Frencli 
LangUiige. 

I' has  (iftcn  been  remarked,  that  in  no  school  is 
the  malliemat'cs  more  thoroughly  taught  than  at 
this  Institution.  The  correctness  of  this  remark 
was  quite  inuiifcst  during  llio  pre-ent  examina- 
tion, Avhenever  m.uhomatics  or  any  other  brnnch 
dr.p'.ndciit  on  thai  scisnee  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  examinations  on  the  French  laii<nta"n3e  were 
very  satisfactory.  To  thnsc  acquainfed  with  the 
language,  theie  appeared,  by  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  imparted  to  the  student  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  language. 

Some  ot"  the  m- mbers  of  the  B'>ard  bad  an  op- 


portunity of  witnessing  the  prohciency  oi  ine  ca- 
dets  under  the  instructions  of  the  Swocd  Master, 
It  was  thought  to  be  quite  creditable.  Whilst  tin; 
instructions  of  the  Sword  Master  secure  to  the  of- 
ficer  and  soldier  the  best  means  of  personal  defence, 
the  exercise  connected  with  them  is  well  fitted  to 
improve  the  health,  and  to  impart  to  the  muscular 
system  tone  and  vigor. 

As  connected  with  the  courec  of  sttidy,  the  Boanl 
has  thought  proper  to  remark,  that  a  good  Library, 
a  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Ap|xiiatus,  arc  Cb- 
sential  aids  in  imparting  scientific  instruction.  It 
is  behoved  an  important  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the  institution,  by  adding  to  the  library  some  of 
the  periodical  works  which  contain  the  earliest, 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  tlie  most  learned  disserta- 
tions upon  the  improvements  of  the  day. 

The  situation  of  the  Professorship  of  Chemis- 
try, it  is  thought,  might  Ix)  placed  on  a  better  loot- 
ing. At  present  it  is  subsidiary  in  every  respect. — 
It  IS  recommended  that  it  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  independent  pi-ofessoiships;,  and  that  tliero 
he  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy.  The  whole  ccui-se  of  study 
as  conducted,  it  is  believed,  is  well  fitted  to  create 
afimd  of  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  country  in  a  civil  as  well  as 
military  point  of  view. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  tlin 
course  of  Religious  uistruction.  This  course  is 
necessarily  of  vital  importance.  During  the  pres- 
ent visitation,  the  Chaplain  to  whom  tliis  depart- 
ment IS  entrusted,  has  lieen  under  arrest.  Tl.ere 
was,  therefore  no  opiwrtunity  of  witnessing  the 
manner  hi  which  the  duties  belonging  to  this  dc- 
pai'tment  are  performed.  The  importance  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Chaplain,  has  induc- 
ed the  Board  of  Visiters  to  recommend  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  a  suspension  of  the  performance 
of  those  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  Intemal  Police  it  is  entitled 
to  high  approbation.  The  condition  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  fully  suited  to  the  object  of  securing  to  the 
Cadets  all  the  comforts  and  all  medical  aid  that 
they  can  require  in  ordinary  cases  of  indisjxisilion. 
Clean,  well  ventilated,  antl  properly  attended  by 
nurses,  nothing  need  be  added  on  these  heads; 
recent  circumstances,  however,  have  suggertcd  tlie 
propriety  of  enlarging  the  number  of  surgical  in- 
struments. 

The  South  Ban-ack,  which  is  tlie  oldest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  at  this  post,  is  badly  constructed. 
The  rooms  arc  too  small,  and  they  are  injudi- 
ciously disposed.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be 
rebuilt. 

Both  barracks  present  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
Older  that  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned. 

The  Steward's  Hall,  where  the  Cadets  mess  in 
common,  was  visited.  It  was  found  that  the  Ca- 
dets are  supplied  Avith  good  and  wholesome  food. 

A  building  fur  a  Chapel  has  been  commenced  ; 
and  it  ia  thought  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  Store  House  is  an  old  and  very  insecure 
building,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  a  new  one  is  recommended  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  stores  deposited  here. 

The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Boai-d.  The  disbursements 
are  found  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  aji- 
propriations  made,  and  a  system  of  order  and 
economy  prevails.  A  building  for  military  and 
other  exercises,  so  requisite  for  the  successful  proE- 
eciition  of  military  knowledge  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year  and  to  the  health  of  the  Cadets, 
has  been  commenced  under  tlic  appropriation  for 
tliat  purpose. 

An  improvement  is  recommended  in  the  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Chemical  La- 
boratory, Library  and  Philosojjhical  Apparat'u;. — 
They  are  too  small  and  exposed  to  danger  in  mak- 
ing chemical  experinitnts. 

The  teaclicr  of  Drawing  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  convenience  necessary  to  tlie  jn-aeticc,  study, 
and  of  course  improvement  in  his  profession.  The 
building  of  an  apirtment  tor  that  purpose  is  recom- 
mended, the  estimate  expense  whereof  will  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  diiarter- 
master  the  exiJenditurc  appears  tu  be  rijjidly  con- 
fined within  the  appropriation.  The  whole  fiscal 
arrangement  meets  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
Board.  The  attention  that  is  paid  to  economy  in 
all  the  details  of  the  Institution  is  very  satisfactory. 
There  remains  in  the  Treasmy  an  unexpended 
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balance  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  of  eight 
thousand  dollai-s.  .  .        ,        , 

Upon  the  whole  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Institution  is  well  conducted ;  that  the  objects  to  l:>e 
attained  by  its  continuance  are  of  very  ^reat  im- 
iTortancc  to  the  community.  Knowledge  is  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  this  Institution,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  conduct  of  miliuiry  af- 
fiirs.  Not  only  is  the  knowledge  imparted  to 
those  educated  hcie,  valuable  in  time  of  war,  but 
should  a  state  of  war  be  looked  upon  as  remote, 
the  knowledge  acquired  is  scarcely  less  valuable 
ill  time  of  peace,  when  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  various  improvements  which  are  so  rapidly 
developing  and  cnlirging  the  resources  of  our 
country.  But  ihs  hope  that  peace  sliall  be  per- 
petual should  not  be  indulged  to  our  detriment. 
The  means  most  essential  to  the  resistance  of  ag- 
gression should  always  be  williin  our  reach.  The 
humiliating  disasters,  th ;  waslc  of  life  and  treasure, 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  what  should  be  deemed 
the  elementary  principles  in  the  science  of  war, 
are  still  fresh  lu  the  recollection  of  many.  This 
Institution,  it  is  believed,  is  well  fitted  to  obviate 
the  rcciurence  of  such  calamities,  from  the  same 
c;iusc.  At  an  expense  less  than  is  requisite  to 
keep  in  commission  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
knowledge  of  tlie  science  of  war,  in  principle  and  in 
practical  detail,  is  imparted  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  of  our  own  country,  to  enable  us,  in  any 
emergency,  to  conduct  our  military  operations  on  a 
tooling  of  equnliiy  with  tlie  most  skilful  enemy. — 
When  it  is  considered  tli-it  success  in  war  is  slight- 
ly dependent  on  either  the  numbers  or  courage  of 
the  parties,  but  is  most  generally  the  result  of  the 
scientific  and  skilful  combinations  of  causes,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  foreseen  and  calculated  almost  with 
!!)c  precisinn-of  a  mathematical  problem,  it  would 
he  a  source  of  the  most  painful  reflection,  that  a 
country,  justlyproud  of  us  freedom  and  liberal  in- 
.-lituuon?,  should,  for  want  of  appfcciatiug  the 
hnouicdge  nccc-^sary  to  the  dcfeuGe  of  that  ft'ce- 
doin  and  those  institutions,  jjcmiit  itself  to  hz 
pliced  at  the  mercy  of  the  eiiemics  of  all  lilierty 
i'lid  liberal  institutions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
those  governments  liiost  hostile  to  liljerty  at  the 
present  day,  are  most  ready  to  appreciate,  and  to 
;ij)pro<Iriatc  all  the  aids  t''at  can  be  derived  from 
science,  and  applied  to  the  art  of  war,  How  im- 
jjortant  that  those  coumries  blcased  with  freedom 
should  keep  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
not  in  ilic  largeness  of  their  armies,  but  in  the 
knowlede  necessary  to  the  formation  of  armies, 
nnd  to  direct  them,  when  formed,  witli  efficiency. 
The  knowledge  imparted  at  this  institution  to  the 
children  of  our  own  citizens,  selected  fiora  every 
pu-t  of  the  country,  is  so  indispensable  to  our  se- 
i:urity,  that  to  dissolve  it  without  providing  a  sub- 
ctitue  possessed  of  advantages  equal  or  preterable, 
v.oi; Id  seem  like  retrograding  from  civilization  to- 
wards barbarism  ;  and  well  c.xiculated  toeuduuger 
our  national  independence.        ,     ■ 

(Signed.)  P.  V.  Daniel, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Visitei-s. 

E,  S,  Davis,  South  Carolina. 

Petkr  Martin,  Alabama. 

John  Hunteii,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
. '    John  Brago,  North  Carolina. 

.ToNATHAN  Cogswell,  Connecticut. 

John  A.  Graham,  New  York. 

Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  C.  Frazer,  Penn. 

Thomas  J.  Pew,  Kentucky. 

Wm.C.  LiMAN,  Georgia. 
-  FIdward  H.  Carmichael,  Va. 

Charles  C.  Ferris,  New  York. 
,     Calviv  Blythe,  PennsylvauLi. 

"VVm.  T.  Rogers,  Penn. 

H.  Atkinson,  Brig.  General  U.  S.  A. 


SUMMARY. 

The  venerable  James  Gibbon,  the  hero  of  Stony 
Point,  the  respected  and  honored  of  all  parties,  ex- 
pired at  his  residence  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
Wednesday  morning  last,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

We  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  left  this  City  yerterday,  in  the  Steamboat 
Columbia,  for  the  Rip-raps,  (Fort  Calhoun,)  where 
lie  proposes  to  recreate  and  recruit  his  health  for  a 
■Week  or  two.—  fNaU  Intel] 

A  letter  writer  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
oi  Virginia,  states  that  Major  Barry,  the  Post  Mas- 


ter General,  was  a  visiter  thereon  thi,  23d  of  Juno, 
and  that  he  was  in  very  feeble  health. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  stales  that  orders  have 
been  received  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Gospori,  for  the 
immediate  fitting  out  of  the  Norih-Cai-olina  74. 

I-  [From  the  Glche.] 

'  Official, 

I^Avr  Department,  3d  July,  1835. 


The  Literart  Souvenir  for  1835,  by  .9lar^ 
•f.  iVatts,  of  wliicli  the  usuil  supply  was  des- 
patched to  tills  countr)-  iu  ihe  packet  ship  Sover- 
eign, and  sliipwreckcd,  Ivis  since  been  received  by 
H'iley  4-  Long— at  least  a  few  copies  of  it.  The 
engravings,  the  pnpcr,  and  gelling  up  of  the  book 
— so  f;yr  as  the  eye  is  concerned — ai>d  we  have  had 
The  Board  of  Examination  recently  convened  at   I  no  opportunity  for  any  other  examination,  are  cx- 


Baitimorc,  composed  of  Captains- 

Henp.t  E.  Ballard,  President. 
A.  J.  Dallas,  •] 

Wm.Compton  Bolton,  Ui^,^,^j^^^.^ 
Alex.  Llaxlon,  and        | 
Laurence  Kearney,       J      ' 

has  closed  its  duties. 


ceedindv  attractive 


PaoGEF.ss  OF  THE  Art*.— The  National  Acade- 
my closctl  its  exhibition  of  original  pictures,  by  iia- 
;!  live  artists,  on  the  4tli  insf. ;  and  ii  is  with  satis- 
j   faction  we  learn  and  record  the  two  encouraging 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Midshipmen  who  ;   facts — that  the  receipts  from  this  exliibitiouexceed- 
gassed,  tiri-anged  in  the  order  assigned  tliomby  the  !   cd  by  a  thousand  dtdlars  thosi;  of  any  previous  one 


Board 

Class  1827. 
M.  G.  L.  Clailwriic.  ^ 

Class  1'S29. 

1  Oliver  H.  Perry,  16  Geori;e  AVycke, 

2  Charles  W.  Mbrris,     17  Octavius  F.iirfax, 

3  Joshua  Humphrey*,    18  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 

4  Richard  Eache,  19  Domiuick  Lynch, 

5  Francis  E.  Bany,        20  Fra  iicis  B.  Ilcnshaw, 

6  Joseph  Undci-wood,     21  Addispn  R  TaliafeiTo, 

7  JohnB.  Daic,  ' 

8  Stejdien  Decatur, 

9  William  L.  Main-, 

10  David  D.  Purler, 

11  Edw.  C.  Bowers, 


— and  tier,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  pic- 

i  ture  that  was  on  sale,  was  Ixinglit  at  (he  artist's  own 

I  prices.     Among  them  were  three  by  Mount — the 

j  Sleepn  HoUmc,  by  Cole — ^^nd  several  others.    This 

I  result  is  both  giMtifjing  and  encouraging. 

i  In  an  {Recount  of  the  present  exhibition  at  Som- 
!  crset  riousic,  wc  fiiuh  these  iioticcs  of  two  picturas, 
which  may  be  called  American.    The  onf>  f«x>m  its 


12  Montfort  S.  Stokcf, 

13  Nathaniel  G.  Bay, 

14  Thomas  Budd, 

15  And.  F.  V.Gray, 

Finances  or  Connecticut. — Accordin;' to  the 


2-2  Horace  A.  Hani  son,    j      i  •     .  ^,  ,      ,         ,        ,      -.        •  ,     .. 

23  James  H.  North  1  ^"''J*^*^'  (-olf-mbm,  the  other  from  Us  artist  Ztslte. 

\  "  Christopher  Columbus  explaining  the  project 
i  of  his  iiifendcil  voj'acro  for  the  «iiscovrry  of  th<; 
!  New  World,  in  the  convent  of  La  Rabidi>."  D. 
I  Wilkie,  R.  A. 

I  "  A  striiiiger  Iravi  Uiiig  on  foot,  accorajianied  by 
I  a  younj^  boy,  stopjjed  one  da)- at  the  "^^ate  of  a  cou- 
t  vent  of  Frrjiciscan  friars,  dx?dicated  to  Santa  Mn- 
j  ria  de  Rabiu.i,  and  arsked  of  the  porter  a  little  bread 
1  and  water  for  his  child  :  w  hilc  reeciviii<r  this  huni- 


24  Roljcrl  B.  Pc^rnm, 

25  Edward  C.  AV'ard, 

26  Richard  G.  CogdcU, 

27  Mattlicw  8.  Pilcher, 

28  James  Anderson, 

29  Charles  Thomas. 


annual  account  of  the  Comirtrolicr  of  tlic  Stale  of   !  Iile  refreshincnl,  die  srnai-dian  of  the  convent,  friar 


Connecticut,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, including  Lcgislanjrf:,^ Juices,  State 
Prison,  &c.  was  last  yc;ir  *»V4,01a— and  tise  i*e- 
coipls  (excluding  a  bsilancc  in  the  treasury  of  "^IS,- 
4 13)  were  <i7S,^68.     The  public  funds  of  the  SUvlc 


I  Juan  Pere7.  de  Marchena,  iiajipcnirig  to  pass  by, 
was  struck  with  tho  apiv^araiicc  of  the  straiij^icr, 
and  ol)scr\ ing  firm  his  air  and  accent  that  he  was 
a  f jicigncr,  ciitond  into  conversation  with  him." 

il  Tiiat  friran::'  r  was  Columbus 

Ij      '•  The  conference  wJiich  followed  was  rcmarka- 


(exclusive  of  its  very  large  School  Fund)  arcf.bout    j  ^f.-'^f  "•T'"'''^  «  bri^I'ter  \n-ospcct  in  the  fonmw 
^,nn.r,nn-    1      i         i    ■         ii-    i.      .  J  ol  C-oluml)us, aud  foniis  tli'j subjcct  cl  thc  picturc  lU 

>400,000  m  bank  stock;  its  jiublic  dcol  ;■  oout  s«-t,i-/^l  ^vhicU  he  is  ixpi-osented  stvtcd  at  the  consent  tabic, 
teen  huiuircd  itollars  !  ^      ►lJ^^'-'^  ^^^"  P''^*'"  ""  '"^  "¥'>'.  ^^  ^^honi  he  is  explain- 

iiig.  Oil  a  cliait,  the  tlieory  upon  which  liis  long 
coi!tem})!ared  discovery  is  "founded.  At  his  left  is 
his  son  Diego,  wiih  a  small  Italian  creyhound  at  his 
feet,  supjxjscd  to  hue  accoiH|»anicd  them  in  their 
voyaj^c  from  Genoa. 

"  x\t  the  olhi-rsidc  of  the  picture,  resting  on  tlic 
table,  io  thj  physiciiin  of  Pales,  Garcia  Fernandez, 
who  from  scientific  knowledge,  approved  of  ibe  en- 
terprise, and  whose  testimony  has  recorded  this 
event.  Bthind  him,  wi.h  the  tilcscoiic  in  hand,  is 
Martin  Alon/;o  Pinzoiui,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
sea  capiains  of  his  day." 

Swcji  is  the  subject  of  the  pictme,  and  it  may  be 
coiiiitiered  the  iriumpii  of  Wilkie's  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and  onc.tliat  ranks  very  liigh  iu  art. — 
Tlse  cxpresbion  of  Columbus  is  inily  noble  and  ui< 
telligeiit,  dignity  and  mildness  ai-e'in  every  linea- 
ment. At  the  left  of  Columbus  is  his  son  Diego, 
holding  a  small  Italian  greyhound,  whicli  reclines 
at  his  icet.  In  the  back  ^'lound  is  introduced  the 
head  of  Piiiiiju >.,  v.-hose  expressive  eye  denotes  tho 
suppressed  jealousy  lui-king  in  his  Inwom,  at  the 
same  time  t;iving  a  reluclTint  approbation  to  the 
piunoflhc  glial  navigator.  The  other  characters 
are  all  la  accordance  w  iili  iJic  subject,  and  as  far 
as  conccpiion  i.i  color  aiul  composition  extend,  this 
j)ictuie  may  ra. jk  .'moDg  the  grand  historical,  and 
Of;  classed  aiiioMg  the  finent  productions  of  the  Brii' 
iah  school. 

"Gulliver's  Introduction  to  the  Queen  of  Brob- 
dignag."  C.  R.Leshe,  R.  A. — This  picture  repre- 
sents the  point  of  time  when  the  Utile  Gulliver  is 
presented  to  the  gigantic  Q,ueen  of  the  Brobdigna- 
gians,  surrounded  by  Iier  maids  of  honor.  The 
CiipUiin  in  the  back  ground  is  receiving  the  money 
which  the  Cliieen  pays  for  the  purchase  of  the  di- 
minutive curi«isilj'.  Gulliver  is  on  the  fable  em- 
bracing witli  fervent  devotion  the  tip  of  her  Ma- 
lesty's  little  finger.  We  think  the  whole  of  this 
picture  is  a  misconception.  The  artist  has  not  con- 
quered the  dilficulty  with  which  tlie  subject  evi- 
dently labors,  namely,  to  make  the  women  Brob- 
dignagiane  without  making  a  Lillipution  erf"  Gul- 
liver. Asa  painting  it  has  the  usual  superior  style 
of  this  artist's  masterly  touch  and  freedom  i>{  ex€« 


The  Detroit  Journal  of  June  30th,  says — It  is  ! 
cheering  tost;'te,for  the  information  of  oi'r  dLalant  , 
friends,  that  the  gcncnd  health  of  our  city  has  ' 
rarely  been  surpassed  :  and  never  have  our  streets  1 
presented  a  more  gratifying  c.Jiibitiou  of  busiuess,  ] 
enterprise,  and  progressive  iinprovemeiits,  tlian  at 
the  present  moment. 

Dividends. — The  followina;  Marine  antl  Fire  In-  ; 
surancc  offices  made  th-.-ir  si-'m-amuMl  dividends 
yesterday : 

Neptune  office         ...        7  per  c(  nt. 

Ocean  "   .        .         .         .        0  per  cent. 

New  York  "  .        .        .        ,        .">  i)cr  cent. 

Union  "  .        .        .        .        3  pei- ctiit. 

Howard      "  .        .        .        ,        4iper  cent. 

Effkcts  of  Combinations. — The  Miners  Jour-  , 
.'  nal  states  tiiat  since  the  turn  out  of  the  Boatmen, 
we  understand  that  several  of  the  largest  shippers  ' 
of  Coal  in  this  region,  are  making  aiTangcmcnts  to 
have  built  a  sufficient  number  ol"  Iioats  to  carrv 
their  owa  Coal  to  market. 

Royal  and  Noble  Traffrkerj. — In  ;•.  recent  , 
book  of  travels,  or  rather  book  for  travellers,  pub-  ; 
tished  in  England,  "  The  Iloid-book  from  Ltm'icn 
to  Naples,"  the  fi'Ilowiug  stutcmnits  arc  made  : 

Near  Cuma;  is  Ike  Lake  of  Fusaro,  where  the 
pleasure  of  ilio  excursion,  to  some  travellers,  fin- 
ishes with  a  feast  of  oysters,  for  wliich  tliis  Like  is 
famous.  It  belongs  to  a  verydistiu'^uished  oj'sler- 
monger — the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies — whose 
agents  open  the  fish  and  supjily  tiie  visiters. 

*  +  +  *  *  I 

They  do  ttrangc  thmgs  in  this  way  in  iuly.  At 
Rome,  the  Cardinal  Doria  used  to  be  the  milkman  j 
to  those  who  chose  to  send  to  his  palace  for  this 
necessary  article  to  the  lea-drinkin;^  English  ;  and  | 
It  Naples,  the  only  good  btillerman  is  his  majesty  ;  i 
And  those  who  wish  to  have  this  article  genuine  i 
send  to  COM*  t  for  it,  whence  it  is  issued  impressed  { 
with  the  royal  arms.     His  majesty  is  also  the 
ihief,  or  only  dealer  in  gimpowder,  salt,  tobacco, 
&C.&C&C. 


^  :i 


-J 
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cution,  with  great  liarmony  of  colorine; — but  still 
we  must  coiiftiss  the  repies«MUing  Gulliver  amonjr 
the  Brobdignagians  is  quitr  a  fnilurp. 

.    RoTAL  Associate  in  the  Temperance  Cafse. 

— We  find  it  stated  in  the  Paris  pipers  of  8th  May, 
that  BemadolU,  king  of  Sweden,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Temperance  Society  at  Stockholm. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  tliat  Society,  when 
a  raan  becomes  a  sot,  his  name  is  posted  up  ut  the 
church  doors,  and  prayers  are  offered  up  by  the 
congrejration  for  his  reform. 

Should  not  tlie  N.  Y.  State  Temiierunce  Society 
— that  "moral  colossus,"  as  we  have  seen  it  happily 
called — elect  this  King  who  thus,  the  first  of  liis 
order,  lends  the  influence  of  high  name  and  station 
to  such  a  cause,  an  honorary  member  ? 

The  Nashville  papers  stute  that  the  United  States 
Bank  has  ordered  the  office  in  that  place  to  collect 
its  old  debts  by  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and  to 
close  its  new  business,  founded  on  bills  "o  bjc  drawn 
on  New  Orleans,  in  anticipation  of  the  growing  ! 
crop,  within  six  months  from  the  first  day  of  No. 
vember  next,  thereby  to  enable  the  Parent  Bank  to 
withdraw  its  office  from  Nashville  by  the  first  day 
of  May. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  tlie  dam- 
age done  by  the  Tornado  in  the  village  of  Pis- 
cataway,  New  Jersey,  report  the  amount  at  five 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  'I'his  is  a  very  heavy 
loss  for  such  a  place. 

(From  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  Thursday  lust.] 
The  Storm. — it  is  imjxjssible  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  furious  nnd  drstructive  storm,  with. which 
we  were  visiteo  on  Saturday  afternoon,  27th  June. 
Our  information  tVom  the  country  is  entirely  too 
partial  and  limited  to  admit  of  it.  We  have  iearn-  | 
cd,  however,  that  its  fir>;t  traces  are  discernible  on 
the  farms  near  the  base  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
Bedford  county,  (some  IS  or  2U  miles  west  of  tliis 
place,)  though  in  that  immediate  neighlx>rhood  the 
damage  is  comparatively  trivial.  Progressing  ^ast- 
wardiy,  with  oct;asiona'  deviations  from  a  di- 
rect line,  and  gathering  violence  as  they  rolled 
onward,  the  clouds  poured  forth,  from  app;irently 
inexhaustible  magazines,  showers  of  hail  stones — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  masses  of  ice, — strip- 
ping the  orchards  of  their  fruits,  and  the  gardens  of 
their  vegetables — beuing  down  the  promising 
fields  of  corn  level  with  the  earth,  the  stalks  mash- 
ed into  a  jelly  and  the  fodder  torn  into  shreds — 
sweeping  off  the  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  as  if  the 
scythe  of  the  reaper  had  passed  over  the  iiclds, 
and  scattering  abroad  the  nearly  ripened  grain,  as  il 
the  processes  of  cuttins:  and  threshing  had  been  a 
simultaneous  work.  In  one  word,  the  entire  strip 
of  country  which  was  within  the  track  of  the  storm 
— supposed  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
probably  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length — ex- 
hibits a  most  distresing  scene  of  dessohition  and 
ruin. 

In  Lynchburg,  all  were  sufferers,  more  or  less. 
The  gardens,  many  of  which  were  highly  cultiva- 
ted, are  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  vegetables, — potatoes,  oiiif/ris  and  beets, — 
which  were  in  a  measure  screened  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  by  their  subterranean  mode  of  culti- 
vation. Nearly  every  house  in  town  lt>sl  a  j)ortion 
of  its  window  glass. — It  is  supposed  that  not  less 
than  from  1 5  to  20,000  pmies  were  shattered.  A 
few  cliimneys  were  blown  down,  several  dilapida- 
ted otit-buildings  prostrated,  and  many  trees  uj)- 
rooted.  Fortunately,  however,  no  lives  were  lost, 
though  several  persons  received  severe  contusions 
and  bruises.  Thousands  of  birds  and  domestic 
fowls  were  killed,  and  the  trees  in  the  forests  and 
yards,  in  which  the  feathered  tribe  sought  shelter, 
were  divested  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  foliage, 
and  even  their  bark  peeled  off,  as  though  tliey  had 
been  subjected  to  a  moderate  cannonade.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  in  this  place  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  cannot,  of  course,  be  at  present 
estimated,  with  any  thing  like  precision.  It  may, 
liowever,  be  safely  stated  at  $100,000 — and  we 
should  not  deem  double  that  stun  an  extravagant 
cctimate. 
We  can  truly  say  that  we  never  before  beheld  a 


scene  so  awfidly  sublime  and  terrific  as  that  pre- 
sented by  this  sti>rm,  both  in  its  approach  and  in 
its  progress.  There  was  but  little  thunder  or  light- 
ning, but  the  descent  of  the  hail  was  preceded,  for 
several  minutes,  by  a  monotonous  rumbling  sound, 
resembling  the  bass  tones  of  distant  thunder,  or  the 
deep  roll  of  the  moffled  drum — and  reminding  us 
of  the  ominous  notes  which  precede  the  earthquake, 
apprising  the  unhappy  victims  of  approaching 
death,  too  late  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  warning.  The  clouds  wore  an  unnatural 
aspect,  tinged  with  a  greenish  hue,  and  rolling 
and  pitching  in  the  "  void  immense"  with  start- 
ling velocity  and  fury.  Luckily,  however,  the 
wind  was  comparatively  mild,  except  for  a  very 
brief  space,  when  it  exhibited  tliat  angry  whirl,  in 
which  its  tremendous  power  is  most  fearfully  dis- 
played. During  that  brief  space  the  "  war  of  the 
elements"  so  completely  wrapped  the  largest  ob- 
jects in  obscurity,  that  a  house,  within  a  few  paces, 
was  totally  lost  to  sight. 

.Toice  Heth. — A  negro  slave  is  now  exhibiting 
in  this  city,  at  the  Washington  Coffee  House,  who 
has  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  161  years. 
A  visit  which  we  paid  her  yesterday,  has  removed 
whatever  doubts  we  may  have  previously  enter- 
tained as  to  the  facts  confirmatory  of  this  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  longevity — and  of  w^hicli  we 
expressed  our  doubts  some  weeks  since,  when  we 
saw  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  Cincinnati  paper.  She 
is  certainly  a  curiosity,  and  is  what  we  hardly  sup- 
posed ourselves,  a  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
sight.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  retains  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  her  youth.  As 
the  proprietor  is  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  his 
stay  here  will  be  short,  consecjuently  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sight  of  a  being  who 
was  living  more  than  one  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  revolution,  should  do  so  immediately.  The 
proprietor  is  very  attentive,  and  renders  to  the  vis- 
iters every  stuisfaction. — [Pittsburg  Adv.] 

Triniti  Church,  Richmond. — The  citizens  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  have  already  subscribed  ninethou- 
stmd  dollars  towards  rebuilding  Trinity  Church, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  town. 

BiNK  Note  Engraving. — We  have  before  us, 
a  note  designed  for  the  Union  Bank  of  this  city, 
from  a  plate  engraved  by  Messrs.  CasUear,  Du- 
ratid,  Biirtvn  ^  Edmonds,  of  this  city,  which  strikes 
us  as  of  the  higbeai  finish  and  execution.  The  fe- 
male figures  on  the  sides,  and  the  lettering  in  the 
IxMJy  of  the  note,  are  capital. 

-'^  There  are  six  India  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Companies  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
s Achusetls — capitals  from  §50,000  to  ^  100,000. 

[From  the  Hoslon  JiUas  of  Yesterday.] 
Theelcgtint  steam  packet  Independence,  destined 
for  the  Eastern  route,  arrived  yesterday  at  10  o'- 
clock, in  30  hours  from  New  Ti  ork.  Her  burthen 
is  473  tons,  and  her  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers, and  furniture,  are  of  the  first  quahty.  We 
are  informed  she  will  commence  running  to  Ban- 
gor on  Tuesday  next.  She  can  tiike  out  fourteen 
hundred  people  with  safety. 

Island  of  Cuba. — We    have  extracted  from 

Havana  papers  the  following  official   statement 

showing  the  imports,  exports,  and  revenue  of  the 

Island  of  Cuba  in  the  year  1834 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Imjiurts  from  the  U.  States 
both  in  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican bottoms,    .        .  3,240,680 
Exports  to  tlic  U.  States,           4,694,364 
The  number  of  Spanish    and  foreign  vesesis 
which  visited   the  ports  of  the  Island  in   1832, 
amounted  to  2026 — 797  of  which  were  Spanish, 
945  from  the  United  States,  1 1 3  English,  58  French, 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  various  Eurojjean 
nations. 

The  tonnage  of  all  these  vessels  amounted 
300,000  tons. 

Revenue  of  the  Island. 
Duties  on  imported  and  ex- 
ported goods,     .        .        .  $5,200,000 
Taxes  and  other  soiu-ces  of 


$18,563,300 
14,487^5 


to 


nance  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  sending  two 
millions  and  odd  dollars  to  the  mother  country, 
had,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $644,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
present  Spanisli  Government  with  regard  to  the 
free  trade  of  tlie  Island,  and  the  suppression  of  va- 
rioua  burthens  which  now  check  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  will  contribute  towards  developing  still 
more  the  ereat  natiural  resources  of  this  Mand. —  • 
[Cour.  &  Ecq.] 

From  Mexico. — The  New  Orleans  True  Amer- 
ican of  the  18th  ult.  contains  the  following: 

The  news  from  Mexico  was  broudit  yesterday 
by  the  brig  Bebis,  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  dates  she 
brings  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  up  to  the  20th 
May.  Peace  has  been  re-established  throughout 
the  states.  Rejoicings  and  festivals  are  taking 
place  in  every  town  of  the  whole  Mexican  Union 
in  honor  of  the  late  Triumph  of  Santa  Anna.  The 
Mexican  Congress  of  the  23d,  decreed  to  that  suc- 
cessful cliief,  the  title  of  "  Saviour  of  the  AVrfion." 
A  monument  is  also  to  be  erec  ed  in  honor  to  him 
on  the  field  of  his  victory.  Hb  next  title  will  prob- 
ably be  that  of  Emperor,  and  the  next  gift  made 
to  him — a  crown!" 


revenue. 


4,965,000 


Total  revenue,         $10,165,000 
The  Treasury  of  Havana,  after  meetii^  all  the 
expenses  of  the  mil  list,  providing  for  Uie  mainte- 


From  Canton. — By  an  arrival  at  Boston  we 
have  Canton  papers  to  February  17.  Later  ma- 
rine advices  have  been  received  via  Philadel- 
phia. The  following  are  extracts  from  the  pa- 
pers : — 

Destnution  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Macao. — On 
the  night  of  the  26th  insU,  this  ancient  and  superb 
edifice  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  From  its 
conspicuous  situation,  standing  on  almost  the  high- 
est ground  within  the  walls  of  Macao,  the  grand 
and  awful  sight  of  the  blazing  pile  was  visible 
to  the  whole  city.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
guard  house,  which  was  a  mrt  of  the  building, 
and  occupied  by  soldiers.  The  chiu-ch  was  buUt 
by  the  Jesuits  in  1602.  We  hope  to  see  a  full  ac- 
count of  tills  melancholy  event  in  the  next  Chroni- 
ca de  Macao. 

[From  the  Daily  Mvertiser.] 
News  from  the  other  side  op  the  Globe. — 
We  have  received  very  copious  files  of  papers  from 
Sydney,  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  better  known  by 
Botany  Bay.  We  have  been  exceedingly  amused 
and  instructed  at  the  contents  of  these  journals. — 
One  of  the  files,  "  The  Sydney  Gazette,"  has  been 
established  thirty-two  years,  and  its  number  is 
2448,  in  size  and  workmanship  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  largest  New  York  journals,  and  the  talent 
with  which  it  is  conducted  is  of  a  high  order.  We 
have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  intelligence,  which, 
altliough  not  late  and  important  wltich  usually 
graces  the  head  of  a  foreign  arrival,  is  nevertheless 
quite  interesting. 

No  less  than  14  vessels  are  now  loading  for  Lou- 
don and  Liverpool,  in  tliis  port,  and  two  at  the 
Hunter.  The  cargoes  will,  of  course,  consist  of  co- 
lonial produce,  and  principtilly  wool  and  oil. — (Ed. 
Syd.  Gaa.] 

A.  mechanic,  of  some  experience,  is  preparing  a 
Diorama  for  exhibition,  in  Sydney.  It  will  embrace 
a  view  from  Botany  Bay  to  the  Heads,  the  har- 
bor of  Port  Jackson,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the 
town. 

On  Saturday  last,  seven  or  eight  publicans  were 
fined  at  the  Police  Office,  the  sum  cf  408.  and 
costs,  for  selling  liquors  in  their  houses  on  Sun- 
days. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Chaulker,  the 
Champion,  and  Tom  Crawley,  took  place  at  the 
Custom-House  Inn,  last  evening,  when  7001.  a- 
side  was  made  good.  Time  and  place  in  due  sea- 
son. 

Yesterday,  being  St.  Catherine's  day,  the  rope- 
makers  in  Sydney  showed  their  respect  to  their 
patron  Saint,  by  abstaining  from  work ;  indeed,  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  day,  some  of  them  were 
in  a  state  not  quite  consonant  with  the  rules  of  the 
Temperance  Society. 

The  Cape  Packet,  (Captain  Hindson,)  which 
returned  from  the  whaling  grounds  on  Sunday 
last,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  may  be  count* 
ed  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  ibrtunat* 
vessels  that  ever  left  Sydney — sharing  been  a^ 
sent  only  sixteen  months.  On  ber  previous  rojr* 
age,  under  the  conunand  of  the  «uxte  gentUfiifn, 
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she  was  still  more  fortunate,  having  returned  to 
port  as  full  as  an  egg,  only  twelve  months  out ; 
during  which  time  she  never  once  dropped  her 
anchor.  The  Cape  Packet  has  also  had  the 
coed  fortune  to  ootain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ambergris,  which  is  so  precious  at  home. 

Mr.  John  T.  Wilson,  with  a  view  (we  are  per- 
suaded) to  advance  the  interests  of  Australia,  more 
th;^n  from  any  motive  of  personal  aggrandizement 
lias  ordered  a  superb  steam  vessel  of  200  horse 
power,  which  is  to  ply  between  this  and  Robert 
Town,  and  she  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
waters  of  Port  Jackson  within  three  months  of  this 
date. 

We  understand  that  a  large  quantity  of  wool  will 
be  sold  this  season  at  Mr.  Lyon's  \yoo1  mart,  in 
George  street.  A  number  of  the  settlers,  it  seems, 
prefer  disposing  of  their  clip  in  the  colony,  to  taking 
ihe  risk  of  shipping  it,  and  awaiting  the  necessary 
delay  before  they  can  obtain  returns.  In  oiu-  opin- 
ion it  must  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  those 
with  whom  cash  in  an  immediate  object,  to  be  en- 
abled to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  liberal  terms 
upon  which  Mr.  Lyons  undertakes  to  receive  wools 
for  sale  ;  and  we  arc,  therefore,  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  supplies  of  that  article  are  likely  to 
be  very  abundant.  Although  we  may  expect  that 
the  wool  of  this  colony  will  always  continue  to 
maintain  a  high  character  in  the  English  market, 
yet  we  do  riot  think  tliat  the  prices  of  one  year 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  another.  Like 
the  price  of  every  other  article  of  commerce,  that 
of  wool  may  be  expected  occasionally  to  fluctuate, 
from  various  causes  ;  and  we  do  not  consider  it  at 
ail  unlikely  that  the  holders  of  wool  may,  now  and 
then  obtain  higher  prices  here  than  the  same  arti- 
cle will  afterwards  realize  at  home. 

A  small  quantity  of  gooseberries  were  on  sale 
at  the  Market  on  Tuesday,  at  one  shilling  and  six- 
]ience  per  quart ;  some  cherries  at  3s.  per  lb.  were 
also  on  sale.  This  is  the  first  year,  we  believe, 
that  goosei)erries  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Market.  Upwards  of  three  tliousMd  bushels  of 
maize  were  exported  to  Hobart  Town  last  week, 
by  the  sliips  New  York  Packet  and  Ellen. 

The  Henry  Porcher  was  aljout  to  sail  for  Sydney 
with  male  prisoners. 

The  Isabella  will  proceed  forthwith  to  Norfolk 
Island  with  prisoners  and  stores. 

The  steamboat  Tamar  is  n'jarly  fitted  up.  "NVe 
understaud  that  she  will  make  an  experiment  trip 
to  George  Town,  and  immediately  afterwards  be 
sent  to  Sydney  for  sale,  where  it  is  ex  )ectcd  she 
will  bring  a  good  price.  It  is  said  that  1500 pounds 
a  year  has  been  offered  the  proprieters,  by  persons 
there,  for  the  hire  of  this  vessel. 

George  Reynolds,  publican,  was  fined  40s.  and 
costs,  for  suflering  i)ersons  to  sit  and  driiik  in  his 
house  on  Sunday  last,  against  the  act. 

Thomas  Smidmorc  was  fined  40s.  and  costs  for 
the  same,  and  several  other  cases  of  the  like  nature 
were  decided. 

Mary  Ann  Clark  exhibited  in  the  slocks  two 
hours  this  morning,  for  being  drunk  and  not  being 
prepared  with  the  needful. 

We  understand  that  the  Polish  gentleman  lately 
arrived  in  Sydney,  intends  giving  a  series  of  con- 
cprls. — A  meeting  of  the  share  holders  have  untm- 
imously  appointed  Mr.  W.  T.  Cape,  as  conductor 
of  the  Sydney  College. 

On  Monday  last  there  were  thirteen  wool  teams 
between  the  Sydney  turnpike  and  tlic  fifth  mile 
stone.  Other  tfiirteen  teams  were  counted  between 
that  place  and  Liverpool.  Thirteen,  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  Devil's  dozen ;  but  in  this  case  that 
old  gentleman  had  no  reason  to  say  as  he  said  when 
s'laving  the  pig — "  more  cry  tlian  wool." — A  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kirby  was  fineil  on  ti'riday  last,  in  the 
sum  of  4/.,  on  a  charge  of  furiously  riding  through 
Cumberland  street. 

The  "  British  Sovereign"  took  in  her  last  bale  of 
wool  on  Saturday,  and  expected  to  clear  out  for 
London  this  day — Thirty  prisoners  of  the  crown, 
princifMdly  cattle  stealers,  were  forwarded  to  Nor- 
folk Island,  per  sch.  Isabella. 

The  Great  Nation. — We  apprehend  the 
United  States  may  now  be  called  the  "  Great  Na- 
tion ;'»  and  as  the  people  of  that  rapidly  rising  re- 
public are  the  descendants  o(  Britain,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  |;oTerned  upon  principles  so 
truly  congenial  to  Britons,  we  consider  the  arriTal 
of  an  Atnerican  ship  here  at  all  times  a  subject  of 
S>^tulation. 


*.       [From  the  Southern  Patriot.] 

ShipxyreclL  of  tUe  Cbildrcn  of  Henry  tbe 
iHt,  of  Eng^land. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  details  of  the  following  in- 
teresting narrative  are  given  we  believe  tor  the  first 
time,  in  an  English  dress  to  the  public  It  is  com- 
piled in  part  from  an  old  Chronicle  contemporane- 
ous with  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  and  from  an 
ancient  record  deposited  in  the  Abby  of  Fonter- 
vault.  History  is  silent  as  to  these  details,  it  mere- 
ly relates  the  fact,  that  the  Children  of  Henry  the 
1st,  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous persons  of  the  realm,  were  lost  on  the  passage 
from  Normandy  to  England,  We  are  therefore  in- 
debted to  the  industry  of  the  Ancient  Chroniclers 
for  the  relation  of  an  event  full  of  incidents  of  a 
most  affecting  and  interesting  character.  The 
translation  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies at  Madame  Hery's  Institution,  who  has  ujion 
more  occi\sions  than  tlie  present,  introduced  to  the 
lovers  of  literature,  gems  of  rare  merit,  and  given 
exercise  in  this  manner  to  powers  of  mind,  which 
erst  might  have  remained  unknown,  even  to  tlieir 
fair  possessor. 

"  The  close  of  the  year  11 20,  also  saw  ilie  close 
of  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  which  was  waged 
between  Henry  the  1st,  King  of  England,  and 
Louis  Le  Gros  of  France.  The  peace  which  the 
Belligerents  then  concluded,  guarantied  to  tlic  En- 
glish Monarcli  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
fertile  Duchy  of  Normandy,  while  on  the  otlier 
hand,  a  marriage  which  his  son  William,  the  heir 
of  his  throne,  consummated  witli  the  beautiful  Ma- 
tilda of  Anjou,  also  secured  to  him  this  rich  and 
populous  province.  Thus  his  power  was  augment- 
ed, and  ambition  itself  seemed  satisfied.  He  saw 
himself  master  of  England,  and  he  gave  law  to  a 
large  portion  of  France.  He  was  in  the  zenitli  of 
his  power  and  glory,  and  he  made  preparation  to 
return  to  Albion,  surrounded  with  such  symbols 
of  splendor  and  gloiy,  as  were  indeed  w-ell  c<ilcula- 
ted  to  exhibit  the  march  of  the  conqucrer,  and  the 
triumphs  worthy  of  a  king. 

He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast  of  France  by  his  family,  and  a 
numerous  host  of  his  chivalry  having  .arrived  at 
Barfleur  in  Normandy,  he  found  several  vessels,  all 
anxious  for  the  honor  of  conveying  him  to  his  pa- 
ternal dominions. 

When  about  to  rmbark,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
Mafiner  by  name  Thomas,  who  ha-ring  appi^oach- 
ed  the  King  presented  liim  with  a  handsome  gift, 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Sire,  my  name  is  Tho- 
mas the  pilot,  and  my  father  Stephen  also  followed 
the  same  occupation;  he  has  served  your  Majesty 
well  and  long.  When  William  the  Conquerer 
sailed  from  this  port,  it  was  he  who  conducted  the 
ship  which  bore  your  illustrious  father  across  the 
sea  ;  he  fought  under  his  banner ;  he  aided  him  in 
the  conflict,  and  under  the  blessing  of  heaven  help- 
ed to  achieve  the  victory.  Permit  me  then,  oh  gra- 
cious King,  to  have  the  same  post,  whicli  the  good 
King  William  bestowed  upon  my  father.  I  have 
at  your  royal  service  a  brave  ship,  she  is  stout, 
newly  built,  and  manned  by  fifty  vigorous  and  cx- 

r;rt  seamen."  The  King  answered  him,  "  Friend, 
have  already  chosen  a  ship  and  cannot  change  it  ; 
but  in  order  to  testify  our  sense  of  ypur  loyalty, 
and  of  the  fidelity  of  your  family  to  our  royal 
house,  we  will  confide  to  you  tlie  charge  of  trans- 
porting to  our  kingdom,  om-  two  sons  William  and 
Richani,  gitd  our  dearest  daughter  Adele.  Guard 
them  as  you  would  ourselves  ;  they  are  dearer  to 
us  than  our, life  !  You  will  likewise  have  a  num- 
ber of  our  principal  Nobility  and  Courtiers,  and 
the  bulk  of  my  treasure  ;  go  now,  be  vigilant  and 
be  careful !" 

The  gallant  bark,  which  can-icd  the  Monarch  of 
Britain,  shortly  after  got  under  weigh.  She  is  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  reached  Nortliampton  in  safety 
eariy  next  morning. 

The  Le  Blanche  M'ef,  unhappily  remained  be- 
hind, tlie  sailors  overjoyed  at  tneir  good  fortune,  in 
having  so  rich  a  freight,  gave  tlicmselves  up  to  all 
kinds  of  merriment  and  to  expressions  of  extrava- 
gant joy,  unfortunately  a  large  quantity  of  Wine 
was  distributed  amongst  them.  They  surround 
tlie  young  Princes,  and  testify  their  attachment  and 
their  pleasure,  by  dancing  and  singing.  At  length 
the  Princes  retire  to  rest,  but  the  revelry  and  mirth 
continued  on  deck  for  some  time  2d"ter. 

The  signed  for  departure  is  given,  and  the  ill-fa- 
ted vessel  is  seen  at  last  to  sail.  She  shoots  like  an 
arrow  through  the  water.  She  grows  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  is  lost  at  UngOa  in  the  reooding  dis- 


tance. Besides  the  two  Princes  and  their  Mater 
Adcle,  she  had  likewise  on  boaixl  as  jiassengci-s  iCi 
ladies  of  the  Court,  the  wives  or  dau'ghterb  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Nobles,  and  learned  men, 
and  otlicr  distinguished  perMins,  104  Barons  and 
Chevaliers,  the  flower  of  tlic  armies  of  Normandy 
and  EagLuid,  in  all  about  30U|)ersons. 

There  wore  many,  however,  more  provident  and 
wise,  who  absolutely  refused  to  embark  in  tlie  Le 
Blanche  Nef — they  would  not  consent  to  commit 
their  lives  to  the  keeping  of  men,  who  were  either 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  duty,  and  seemed  deprived 
-of  their  reason — who,  said  the  historian,  iitsiead  oC 
attending  to  the  adjusting  of  the  sails  and  tiie  trim- 
ming of  iJie  ship,  Ustiessly  lolled  upon  the  benches 
or  took  possession  of  the  coders  iliat  incumbered 
tlie  deck. 

At  the  given  signcJ  she  starts  with  ardor  from  the 
quay, — the  La  Blanche  Nef  recedes  rapidly  from 
the  sliore,  auiidst  the  acclamations  of  tlie  jieople  j 
but  in  the  moment  of  enteiing  tlie  bay  of  Catte, 
now  Gatteville,  whilst  the  rowers,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete intoxication,  employed  all  their  strength  to 
overtiike  the  King,  (which  they  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  do,)  the  left  side  of  their  ship  struck 
against  a  rock  with  such  force,  tliat  the  sea  imme- 
diately entered,  and  covered  a  great  part  thereof. 
The  i*ock  was  called  duilleboeuf,  the  summit  of  it 
"was  round,  and  while,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  eb- 
bing of  the  tide.  A  cry  of  distress  was  uttered  at 
the  same  moment  from  all  the  passengers.  It  rose 
over  the  waters,  it  was  heard  on  the  shore — but 
no  succor  came ;  because  none  could  divine  its 
aiuse.  Dismay  took  possession  of  every  mind, 
the  stoutest  heart  was  api^alled,  darkncis  brooded 
over  the  scene,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
on  board.  Thoinas  tlie  Pilot,  the  ill  starreid' author 
of  this  great  disaster,  sought  for  the  Princes ; — he 
hurries  them  into  a  boat,  he  is  about  to  hasten  from 
the  scene  of  distress,  when  the  young  Jideli  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  perceiving  tliem,  cries  out,  "  oh ! 
my  brotliers  will  you  alxindon  me,"  at  tiiese  words 
Prince  William  forgetful  of  tlie  danger  of  ventur- 
ing with  a  small  launch  'o  a  ves5iel  crowded  with 
so  many  persons,  held  out  his  trembling  arms  to.. 
I  wards  his  sister,andapproachcsher.'  On  the  instaiM, 
I  the  whole  crew  precipitate  themselves  into  hi* 
j  fail  Iwrk,  and  it  sunk  witli  ihe  ship — all  disap- 
I  peared  with  the  bark ! — Iwu  two  men,  one  a  young 
'  Knight,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  le  Aigle,  ilie  otlier  a 
I  Butcher  of  Rouen  itamcd  Btrold — tliesc  kept  them~ 
selves  above  the  water  by  holding  on  to  one  of  U)« 
masts.  Thomas  the  Pilot  rc-apjx:ared  for  a  moment 
above  the  water,  he  sees  these  two  persons,  his 
strength  and  reason  appearetl  renewed,  "  Are  the 
King's  sons  safe !"  "  'I'hey  are  lost  with  the  oth- 
ers" was  the  answer  he  receive*!.  Oh  woe  !  is  me 
cried  the  Pilot,  and  he  sunk  forever  beneath  the 
waves.  It  was  one  of  those  dreary,  dark  and  cold 
nights  of  November — when  the  weather  was  c;ilm. 
and  tlie  sea  was  serene.  Scarcely  a  ripple  disturbeci 
the  liriglit,  the  deep  and  awful  solitude  that  now 
brooded  over  its  bosom,  the  moon  shone  tbrth  iu 
clouilless  slpendor  and  revealed  to  the  sufferers  the 
full  extent  of  their  danger ;  tlicy  gave  up  all  hopes 
oftsafcty  and  committed  themselves  to  uie  care  ol* 
God !  In  vain  they  cast  their  eyes  to  the  shore  ; 
in  vain  they  hft  their  voices  for  assistance,  the  one 
is  lost  in  immeasurable  space,  the  other  is  drowned 
amidst  the  deep  murmurs  of  a  boundless  ocean. — 
Mysterious  Providence !  unsearchable  are  thy  ways! 
how  dift'erent  was  the  fate  that  awaited  these  un- 
happy men.  By  a  strange  destiny  made  equals  m 
misfortune,   they   for   some    lime  bravely  combat      ^ 

with  their  fate ;  companions  in  peril,  they  encour- / 

age  cacli  other  by  tlie  most  kind  and  affectionate 
words  ;  united  by  tlic  ties  of  c;ilamity,  tlie  Butcher 
is  now  engaged  in  cheeiing  on  his  fainting  friend, 
and  again  tlic  young  Count,  with  the  heroism  be- 
coming his  bloiKl  essays  the  like  kind  offices  to  his 
humble  but  failiiful  attendant.  But  who  can  resist 
the  jiower  of  fate-  The  youthful  heir  of  Geoffrey 
is  seen  to  sink,  he  yields  to  the  pressure  of  woe  : 
his  constitution  being  more  delicate,  and  his  limbs 
less  vigorous  then  those  of  tlic  peasant  Beroid,  be- 
come exhausted ;  his  strength  fails  Lim,  his  hands 
arc  benumbed  with  cold,  and  letting  go  that  wood 
which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  grasp,  he  abandon* 
himself  to  the  sea.  With  a  prayer  to  God  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  safety  o(  liis  com- 
panion, he  sinks  beneath  the  water,  one  sigh  from 
the  victim,  one  single-  murmur  from  the  pjissing 
wave,  and  all  was  over  for  the  high  hopes  of  a  ck- 
voled  mother. 

The  Butcher  of  Rouen,  of  all  that  lofty  and  gal-     ' 
lant  host  alone  escaped^to  relate  these  d«tail«  to 
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the  ChroiHclers  of  Fontervaiilt,  for  the  information 
of  posterity.  Some  fishermen  passing  that  way, 
ckd  in  sheep  skins,  the  dress  at  lliat  trnrie  of  their 
class  and  country,  heart!  his  moans  and  came  to  liis 
assistance.  They  brought  iiiin  to  land,  and  rcsus- 
!  citated  him  wilh  cordials  and  by  their  hospitality. 
On  the  next  daj',  the  sea  cast  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
llcur,  the  bodies  of  the  sliipwreckcd  jiassengers. 

In  tJie  mean  tunc  Heni-y,  ignorant  of  the  events 
of  that  terrible  niglit,  waited  impatiently  for  their 
arrival.     He  was  alternately  the  subject  of  hope, 
and  the  victim  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  the  fa- 
tal news  was  spread  by  evening.     But  who  would 
jndertake  to  inform  the  miserable  King,  the  wretch- 
e<i  Father,  of  the  frightful  affliction  ?     Who  would 
break  to  him  the  revelation  of  a  c<»tastropho,  that 
must  for  ever  plunge  him  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
suffering  and  of  woe  ?     AH  those  around  him,  were 
partners  in  his  grief;  each  had  to  mourn  over  a  dear 
relation  or  a  cherishetl  friend.  They  employed  a  child, 
who,  casting  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign,  told 
him  all.     Ah !  who  now  aui  tell  the  father's  grief? 
who  now  will  paint  the  parent's  heart  ?  Henry  fell 
to  the  earth  pierced  witli  anguish.  His  gallant  sons 
dead  .'  his  l)eautcous  Adel<5  no  more  !     He  turned 
ill  disgust  from  gloiy,  his  hojies  were  blighted,  tlic 
sunshine  of  his  life  was  gone,  and  a  dark  night  of 
gloom  closed  over  him  for  over.    His  children  were 
snatched  from  lum  by  the  tyrant  in  the  very  hour 
of  happiness,  of  triiunph,  and  of  honor.    lie  s-hcd 
not  a  tear  for  many  days  ;  he  abandoned  himself 
to  despair  ;  he  cidled  upon  his  children  by  name, 
and  he  would  chitlc  them  for  their  delay.     He 
would  then  awaken  to  his  loss  ;  te.irs  came  to  his 
relief,  and  in  this  mood  he  would  fiwi  an  alleviation 
of  his  pain  in  dwelling  upon  their  virtues  and  their 
many  good  quahtics.    He  would  frequently  recur, 
uls*»,  to  the   brave  men  who  perished  with  them, 
and  seemed  to  exericnre  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recounting  their  heroic  deeds,  and  in  the  relation 
of  acts  of  valor  which  made  his  Knights  the  flower 
of  Chivalry,  ?nd  illustrious  before  the  armies  of  Eln- 
rope.     From  that  temblc  day,  continues  the  an- 
cient MS.,  Hemy  the  First  of  England,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  in  Christendom,  was  never  seen 
to  smile, 

Prince  William  was  IG  years  of  age  when  he 
msurried  Matilda,  heiress  of  Anjou.  She  was  then 
about  14,  lovely  and  endowed  with  a  mind,  culti- 
vated with  CiU"e  by  the  yood  monks,  who  follo-wcd 
a  life  of  piety  and  letters  under  the  protection  of 
her  father.  She  was  in  the  vessel  with  tlie  king, 
her  father-in-law,  and  Urns  escaped  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husband.  They  had  been  man-icd  but  a  few 
days. 

The  yoxmg  Princess  was  pierced  wiili  grief  that 
was  inconsolable  when  she  heard  of  her  husband's 
death.  She  mourned  over  his  late  and  refused  to 
be  comforted;  they  were  so  lovely,  so  united  and  so 
young.  Alas !  she  was  indeed  an  object  of  com- 
passion and  tender  pity.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
these  ev«its  took  place,  Matilda  returned  to  her 
father,  but  the  seductions  of  a  Court  had  no  charms 
for  a  wounded  spirit,  and  finding  that  the  brilliant 
circles  of  the  gay  and  the  refined,  only  increased 
the  bitterness  of  her  regrets,  he  consentetl  at  lengrh 
to  her  entering  into  the  Abljcy  of  Fontervault, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  days,  if  not  happy, 
at  least  tranquil  and  resigned  ;  her  time  was  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  uscfulnesss,  of  virtue,  and  in 
prayer.  After  due  season  she  took  the  veil,  and 
becimc  the  second  Abbess  of  that  celebrated  insti- 
tution, and  by  the  gentle  charities  which  she  dif- 
fused around  her,  and  the  odour  arising  from  a  life 
of  siinciiiy  and  good  example,  by  innumerable  acts 
of  benevolence  and  humanity,  and  by  the  perform- 
ance of  other  good  works,  she  was  so  esteemed,  so 
revered,  and  so  beloved,  that  to  the  poor  of  her 
neighborhood  she  became  indeed  a  second  mother, 
and  Wiis  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Guaidian  An- 
gel. 

*'  ne  Coiintets'Jc  Provence  to  her  Hutband.—  Chanion 
Vos  ge  m'aemblatz  del  corals  amadors. 
I  fain  would  think  thou  hast  a  hrart, 

Althoui^h  it  thus  its  thoughts  conceal, 
Which  well  could  bear  a  tender  pari 

In  all  the  fondness  that  I  feel : 
Alas  !  that  thou  wouldst  let  me  Icnow, 
And  end  at  once  my  doubts  and  wo  ! 

It  might  be  well  that  once  I  seem'd 

To  check  the  love  I  prized  so  dear. 
But  now  my  coldness  is  redecm'd, 

And  what  is  left  for  thee  to  fear  ? 
Thou  dost  to  both  a  cruel  wrong, 

Should  dread  in  mutual  love  be  known  ? 
Why  let  my  heart  lament  eo  long, 

KoA  fail  to  claim  what  is  thine  own  ;** 


La  Gantille  Marguerite,  the  unhappy  wife  o^ 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  dying  broken-hearted, 
in  consequence  of  the  crttcl  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band, on  being  comforted  by  one  of  iter  attendants, 
who  sjKyke  of  hojje  and  life,  exclaimed,  as  she 
turned  away  in  despair,  'Fi  dc  la  vie — ne  m'en 
parlez  plus,' — and  expired. 

The  following  lines  are  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
clamation of  that  beautiful  and  wretched  queen: — 

Oh  ;  speak  to  me  of  life  no  more ! 

Its  lurid  star  will  eoon  decline. 
Soon  will  its  miaeries  be  o'er. 

Its  pleasures  never  liave  beeti  mine. 
Out  upon  life  .'  oh,  if  to  live, 

As  I  so  long  have  done, 
Is  all  thU  niggard  world  can  give, 

'Tis  well  my  sand  is  run. 
Why  should  I  shrink,  or  why  delay .' 

The  fmure  cannot  show 
Ought  that  can  charm  my  soul  to  slay, 

Or  bid  mc  sigh  to  go. 

Out  upon  life  !  it  might  have  given 

A  lot  from  sorrow  free — 
It  might  have  shone  with  hues  of  heaven. 

But  they  were  not  for  me  ! 
This  heart  was  fond,  this  heart  was  inie, 

But  wither'd,  torn,  opprcst, 
It  could  not  now  its  pulse  renew. 

Or  warm  this  tortured  breast. 
What  has  it  now  with  life  to  do, 

So  changed  from  what  it  was  of  yore  ! 
Tfce  world"  is  fading  from  my  view. 

Oh  I  ipeak  to  me  of  life  no  more  I 

PARTNER  ir ANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  on  extensive  Printing  Eslab- 
lishment.  No  one  need  apply  wlio  is  not  a  tiiorough- 
bred  printer.^competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  wiiich  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnivh  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  toBP.  P.  P.,  Post  Office,  I 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly  ' 
attended  to.         May-tf      I 

TO  TUNNKL  MINERS.  DRILLERS,  tc.  { 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Corhisb  Mi-  ! 

ncrpwili  be  preferr«d,)  80  Urillers,  5(1  Laborers,  and  two  j 

experienced   Mine   Blacksmithi,  on    the  New  York  antl  j 

Harlem  Ilnilrond,  about  five  miUa  from  the  Ci'y.    Liberal  ! 

Wages  will  be  clvcn,  and  cash  paynienu  made  every  foit    l 

night.    Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John'i  liall,  Frank-  ' 

fort  street,  New-York.  ' 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiactor.    ' 

^O"  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud  i 

P«;niwyUanlu'.i,  will  plwacc  copy  this,  and  send  Ibeir  billslo  I 

the  Railroad  Company.  H  Wall  nlreet,  New-York.     23 — tf 


STBPHKXSON't 

litulderofa  luperior  style,  of  Pcssevger  CcrsfcrRarl- 
rodff, 

No.  204  E!izibst)i3lreet,  psarBlocckcrsirec!, 
New-Vork. 
53"  RAILROAD    COMPAKJES   would    do    weil  m 
eicaniiiie  tncse  Cars;  a  ^pt•f  inei^  of  wiiich  may  lesccn 
ontliutpart  <.fli,o   Ncv.-Voik  aiH  Hail.Tm   P.^.ilinad 
now  inopcr-itioii.  Jotr 

RAHjROAD  CAR  WHEELS  A.\B  BOXE;^, 

AAD  OTHER  HAlLilOAD  CASTINGS. 

Jt^  Also.  AXLl'.S  furriishcd  nrt'l  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jrffsrson  Cot:on  and  Wool  Mjuliir.e 
••aetory  and  Foiiniliy,  Paterson,  K.J.  All  criiirs  ti'.- 
dreascd  to  (lie  eubsciljers  ai  Taterson,  <<r  CO  Wall 
street, New. York,  will  be  rroniptlv  altci.tltUtO. 

Also,  CAR  SPKLXGS.  '  ^       . 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  ccmpKte.  ''-■•■•'< 

J3  ROGERS.  KF.TrrnJM  &  GROSVFyOTl 

KA1I..WAV  IKOA. 

hicli  by  }  inch, )  yiat  l^r.ra  in  lengths n 
lio.  I  14  10  15  reetiCouiilersiirk 
do.  (^  holes,  cndsciit  nlnn  nnile 
do.  of  J.i  deiireey,  witlrsjlj. 
do.  cing  plates  and  nails  lo 
suit. 

per  yard,  with  the  re- 


95  tons  01  1 
200      do.    1} 

•10  do.  1 1 
800  tio.  a~ 
800      do.    i\ 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


•oon  expecccd.  ^  ,, 

aSOdn.orEdso  Uaiifof  36  lbs 
qui8itechair«,  kovs  atid  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.*?,  and  30  inrlirs  diamctor 
for  Wheels  of  Itailway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive;  whee-ls 

Axles  of  2i,  23,  '.'J,  3,  3i,  3i,  and  SJ  inches  diamv'.ar  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  aijove  will  be  soiil  frcool  duty,  to' State  Goretn- 
menisand  Incorporaieii  Goverjjmenis,  aril  ihe  Drawback 
:aken  in  part  j>ay men:.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  siioet.  Pliiiailelpliia. 

Models  and  samplcsol  all  thcdilTerent kindtol  Knilp, 
Chairs.  Pins,  Wedges.  Spikes,  and  .Splicing  Plates, in  u^c' 
both  in  this  cnutitry  and  Great  biiiilii:,  will  be  i  xhihiicd  to 
those  di.<)posed  to  e.\an)iric  ilicm.  d'lmeowr 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

500  Tons  Railroad  Iron,  2  inch  by  \,  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  Plates  to  match,  fur  tale  liy 

WM.  G.  BULL  A  CO. 
ai-^^tp 74  Wallgt. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  «c  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany   Eagle 
Air  Furnace   arid   Macliine  Shop,  will  make  lo  order  car 
•vhecls,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescripiion  ol 
ca^iinsr-  renuired  lor railri'nrls.  K-Iy  fehU 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

B3»  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
maUt  at  (be  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikus  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thin?  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  nut  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addreased  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING Ic  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMA8TUUNER.  at  the 
FiKtorv.  Troy.  N.  Y. sept. 1 3-  1  y 

PATENT    RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

Sd"  The  Troy  lion  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  conatantly 
for  Hule  avery  e.xtensive  asaorlraent  of  Wrought  Spikes  I 
and  Nails,  fiom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub-  , 
scribcr's  Pate i.l  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  sue-  > 
cessful  operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni-  I 
led  States  (as  well  as  Eneland,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Paicnt,)  are  found  superior  lu  any  ever  ofl'crcd  ' 
in  market.  -  { 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  wilh  Spikes  hav-  ' 
ine  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holec  in  iron  rails,  | 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  iho  Rail,  i 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  Uniti^d  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factoi-y— for  which  \ 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhe?ion  is  i 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham-  i 
mer. 

S3"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  ' 
be  punctaally  attended  to.  j 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent.    ' 
Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

tl-  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1. 1 

t  JTownscnd,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  I 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2i3  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;    A.  M.  Jnnes,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  k  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotder8as<!arlyas  praciicable.as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  jtace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demaDd for  bis  Spikes. 

W2»«in  II.  BURDEN. 

I     .■ 


SURVEYORS)  INSTRrMENTS, 

53"  Compasses  ol  vnrioussizc^  and  of  stipcrior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instrument,'?,  lar^e  and  small  sizes,  wUh  high 
ma;'nilyin:j  powers  with  classes  maiU-  by  Trnuehlon,  to- 
gether wilh  a  lar:;e  assorimeni  ol  Ensinecrwig  Instru- 
ments, manufauwfti  .'mkI  bi-.h.  hy 

fRl  G.  W.  BLU.vT,  I  Jl  Water  f treer, 

J"'  6'      ■-oipfr  rf  Maiiicn  lai;e. 

SURVEYING  AND   EI^GI^EKlilNG 

I N  S  TR  U  M  EN  TS. 

JnJ'TI-.e  sub^crber  mainilactures   ail  kinds  of  Iris!ril- 
mems  in  his  prolesBion,  wartatileil  equal,  if,  ot  siioerior, 
in  principles  ol  cn.?iriiciii>n  aid  w(  r^>nu;t.^hii>  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufaciurcd  in  llic  Ui  i:cil  Siattij   .scvcml  of 
whicli  are  eniiiely  Nri;  .  anions  whit  li  B.e  an  Iinp.ovrd 
Compass,  wiih  aTcltBcope  a!t;iclic<J,  bv  wiiich  sncliscan 
be  taken  wilh  or  withoit  ihs  tfc  ol  ili'c  iicnllc,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Ilailroai^  G..n-oOicitr,  wiih  two  Tel- 
escopcs— ami   a  Leveling  Ir.iirumei:t,  wiih  a  Gnjometcr 
attached,  i  arliculariy  adapted  to  Railioad  purijoscs 
WM.  J.  Y<,Ui\G. 
Mathcmatica!  nisiHi.i.ejif  Maker,      ' 
No.  9  Dock  St.,  PiiiiadclpMa. 

The  fol'owing  recommendations  are  rexpott/ully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  SurveyctB,and  ttiicrs  interested. 
.  .  lialtimorr,  LS33. 

In  reply  to ihy  inquii  if  *)rp.pcttin?th«  Mistrumttits  mar- 
lifactured  by  thee,  i.ovv  in  iif.i  on  the  BaiJimcrc  and  Oliio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  (urni-h  tlice  (ho  inllowins  inlor- 
matioii.  1  he  whole  nimitcr  ofLevt's  .vt.w  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  consirueiion  {  r  ihy  maiic  is  seven 
The  whole  nuuber  r,f  the  "  Iniprovci!  Cnmpas.'j"  is  eioht 
These  are  all  exckMivcof  the  rumbcrin  ihe  service ol'ihe 
Engineer  and  Gradnatiiin  Oepanment. 

Both  Levels  and  C(>inpas!>ed  aicin  sood  repair  They 
have  in  factnccilcdbuiliit.'c  repairs,  exccj'!  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  art  hahie 

I  have  found  that  thy  paiterno  for  the  leveJsand  com 
passes  have  been  prelcrred  by  my  rfssipianis  generally  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  ihc  Improved  CpMpa»;  U  euiicr'ior 
to  any  oilicrdt'tcripiRiU  ol  Gdiiiomcier  tlut  wc'havc  vei 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  llrad. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  wiih  arenr 
sii.g  telescope,  in  place  of  liie  vaiic  si-lus,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thins  to  dcsiie  is:  ii;e  f.nmaiion  cr 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  ij  indeed  the  met  com 
picielv  adapted  to  lateral  ongJeg  of  any  wir,;  le  ai;d  chcan 
insirunicnt  that  I  have  j  ci  Keen,  and  1  cniii.i.t  but  believe 
it  will  be  pielei-rcd  to  all  i,t|,cri  now  in  ll^e  iir  laylnsof 
rails— and  in  lact,  when  kno-.vii,  Ithink  it  will  bca^hi-hlv 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  " 

Ilefpecifully  tliv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  StABLEU,  Sup'tof  Co,,.iruc'i.m 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„     ,       ,       ,      .  Philadelphia,  February,  183S. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  irpde  conetnnt  usee 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compaf?,:>  I  can  safelv 
say  I  believe  It  to  Ije  much  c  uperioi  to  any  cihei  instrumeni 
ol  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  i.noet cheerfully  re- 
commend ii  to  Engineers  aud  Surveyors. 

E.  II.  <;ILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

1,'    ''  ,.       Germantown,  February,  I63S. 

.„  '?,  ^•*''  P*"  ^  ""*"  "■''''  Inctrumcnts  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  propertiesol  a  Theodolite  with  the  ccnimon  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  ailmirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  lo  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Enc.  Philad. 

ml  1 J  Oermaat.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 
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NEW-YORK,  JULY  Id,  1833. 

■    m  

To  Boston  by  Daylioht. — We  under- 
stand that  the  Slonmgton  aud  Providence 
Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  route 
is  a  very  level  one,  and  one  fourth  of  it,  and 
that  the  most  difficult,  is  already  graded. 

It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  ready 
for  use  next  season,  when  all  who  travel 
for  pleasure  will  be  enabled  to  leave  New. 
York  in  the  morning  in  the  Stoninglon 
Bteamboat,  avoiding  all  the  horrors  of  Point 
Judith  and  open  sea  navigation,  and  arrive 
at  Boston  in  good  time,  by  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  and  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroads,  the  same  evening. 

Those  who  travel  for  business,  may,  by 
the  same  route,  leave  New-York  at  night, 
and  be  in  Boston  the  next  morning ;  trans- 
act business  during  business  hours,  and  be 
in  New- York  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing; being  absent  from  New-York  but  one 
day,  and>pending  that  day  in  Boston  :  there- 
V  bringing  us  as  near  to  Boston,  in  a  busi- 
ncM  point  of  view,  as  we  now  are  to  Albany. 

Another  most  important  advantage  which 
this  route  has  is,  that  it  is  always  open,  as 
the  Stonington  harbor  never  freezes,  and 
''as  not,  as  we  are  informed,  even  for  an 
hour,  the  last,  the  coldest  of  all  winters ;  and 
the  gerious  interruption  to  the  intercourse 
^hich  occurs  in  winter  cannot  happen  after 
this  road  is  finished. 

. '''be  »aYi"g  of  time,  the  pleasantness  of 
iu^  *^an»boat  passage  (it  being  all  within 
the  Sound),  and  the  certainty  of  uninter- 
rupted communication,  will  be  of  immense 
wnportance  to  New- York,  Boston,  and  Pro. 
viaence,  and  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
in«  already  immense  travel  between  them. 


[From  the  Balllmore  .iuuncaH.] 
Caval  frcm  Colcmkia  to  thi  Chesapeake. 
— Tl:e  orgr\ni7.atioii  of  the  Susquehanna  Cunl 
Company  took  j'hicc  on  the  8lh  hw.  at  Columbia, 
in  confoimi:.y  with  ihe  requiriliojis  cf  the  Act  of 
Inrorpovaiion  ]):\ssed  at  the  last  sossiou  of  tlio 
Pennsylvania.  Lcgislatiuc  A  Prr-.-ident,  twelve 
Managers  and  a  Treasurer,  were  chosen  by  the 
stoeklioIdtTS  present,  who  rcpresf-nted  for  them- 
selves and  tlicir  friends  about  uinc-lcnilis  of  the 
v.- hole  Slock.  Shortly  after  the  olertion  was  ter- 
minated, tiie  Board  clcrt  entered  vqion  rlic  du'it>;  of 
their  appointment,  and  on  tliat  and  the  following 
day  lran^;■iclcd  all  the  business  whi<h  could  Ijedis^ 
posed  of  ul  the  first  meeting.  In  the  selection  of 
Ciiief  Engineer  tiic  Board  were  rnanimouslv  in 
favor  of  Edward  F.  Gay,  Esq.  a  gentleman  enjoy- 
ing a  ixry  high  rcpuiaUi^ptbr  pruirssion^  talent 
anil  experience,  a)id  who  n.-ts  for  some  ycai-s  past 
occupied  a  rcsjwnsible  station  as  Er.ginccr  on  the 
Pennsylvania  State  works.  Amonp^  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Board  was  one  directing  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  opening  of  stock  transfer  books 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 
We  arc  truly  gratified  to  be  able  to  add  that,  in 
reference  to  tlic  question  of  t!ie  speedy  completion 
of  the  canal,  tiierc  is  but  one  opniion  entertained 
by  its  friends ; — the  sentiment  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
unanimous,  that  the  work  should  bo  finished  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  The  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  those  on  the  tide  water 
are  one  and  the  same  in  regard  to  this  imjiortant 
question,  and  their  mutual  co-opcraiion  will  be 
faithfully  and  energetically. directed  to  the  success- 
ful att;\inment  of  their  common  object.  AVc  can- 
not conclude  this  paragraph  without  congratulatijig 
our  fellow  citizens  on  the  auspicious  aspect  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  present  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  underUiking  whose  accomplisli- 
ment  identifies  the  interests  and  proiperity  of  our 
city  closely  and  forever  with  those  of  the  flourish- 
ing State  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  LITTLE  TOO  FAST. — Lender  the  head  of  "  Pro- 
gress of  Steam  Travcllmg  in  the  United  States," 
we  find  the  following  in  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, of  23d  May.  It  evidently  refers  to  Burden's 
boat,  the  catastrophe  of  which  appeare  to  have  been 
unknown. 

Progress  op  Steam  Tratelmno  ik  the  Uni- 
ted States. — In  addition  to  the  numerous  steara- 
ve-ssels  navigating  the  Hudson,  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  one  is  now  making  the  trip  there  and 
back  daily,  a  distance  of  290  miles,  in  thirteen 
hours.  This  vessel  is  300  feet  in  length  by  40  broad, 
formed  of  two  enormously  long  canoes,  sharp  point- 
ed at  each  end,  and  connected  together  by  a  plat- 
form, leaving  a  certain  space  between  them,  in 
which  the  machinery  acts.  Upon  the  platform  are 
built  the  cabins  and  other  necessary  erections.  This 
steamer  is  for  the  accommodatioa  of  pas^ngers 
only. 


"•J. 


?i  V^"' ■  ¥^'"»*>'**«'^r;'^.^V'* 


P.xKUMATic  Railways. — We  liave  Been 
favored  by  a  friend  in  London  with  the 
following  communication  on  a  new,  called 
Pnetimatic,  system  of  railways.  It  must, 
we  think,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
visions  of  the  day ;  yet  that  is  no  affair 
of  ours,  as  we  aim  to  give  our  readers 
an  account  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  be  it 
ever  so  visionary — if  we  imagine  that  anj' 
new  idea  may  be  gained  from  it  which 
will,  or  may,  benefit  the  great  cause  ;  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  discus- 
sion  that  we  lay  this  communication,  and 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardncr  and  Faraday, 
(published  in  No.  25  of  the  Railroad  Jour 
nal,)  before  our  readers.  ..  .,. ,  '^  v.;  .;«  . 

That  the  adoption  of  railroads  as  the 
means  of  inland  transit  has  become  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  community, 
and  that  their  vast  advantages  are  duly 
appreciated,  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
ready  support  which  is  given  by  the  pub. 
lie  to  the  spirited  efforts  now  making  for 
tiieir  extensive  application,  but  also  by 
the  sanction  which  has  been  accorded 
them  by  the  Legislature.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  capital  is  actually  pledged  to 
the  institution  of  a  general  system  of 
railway  tliroughout  the  kingdom. 

But  notwithstanding  the  admitted  ad- 
vantages of  railroads,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, worked  as  they  are  by  the  loco- 
motive  steam  engine,  over  the  old  system 
of  transit,  that  splendid  experiment,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  itself, — to 
the  projectors  and  managers  of  which 
the  nation  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  improvements  in 
inland  transit  and  consequent  benefit  to 
commerce,  the  extent  of  which,  indeed, 
are  not  yet  fully  developed, — has  at  the 
same  tinw  disclosed  the  inefficiency  of 
the  construction  by  its  utter  inability  to 
withstand  the  violent  action  and  tremen. 
dous  concussions  of  the  ponderous  en> 
gine;  which  19  also  destroyed  by  its  owq 


^pivu^n^f^m^' 
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AHERtOAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  first  figure  reprcaeiits  a  Pneumatic  Railway  in  operation,  with  trains  on  a  doulile  track,  approaching  each  othrr, 
one  having  just  paased  a  aiationary  engine.  $13°  This  was  designed  to  represent  two  trains  passing  a  Htation,  but  by  tnir<- 
takc  the  station  was  misplaced  by  the  engraver. 

The  second  figure  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  railway  cylinder,  showing  the  internal  arrangement. 


force,  and  the  impeTfections  of  the  loco- 
motive  system  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
engine  to  work  with  advantage  except 
upon  a  level.  Hence  the  wear  and  t€;ar 
of  the  railways  in  that  line  has  amounted 
to  not  less  than  £500  per  mile  per  annum, 
whilst  the  locomotive  engines,  of  which 
not  less  than  thirty*  are  empleyed  upon 
the  road,  besides  nearly  half  thai  number 
more  which  come  upon  it  from  branch 
lines,  are  worked  and  maintained  at  the 
enormous  cost  of  more  than  j£2,000  per 
annum  each. 

The  immense  expenditure  of  capital 
required  in  the  formation  and  construc- 
tion of  the  common  railroad,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  nearly  perfect  level,  and  the  great 
cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  ways 
when  they  are  formed,  will  necessarily 
induce  the  public  readily  to  adopt  any 
improvement  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  railway  at 
a.  diminished  cost ;  and  especially  if  it 
combine  with  it  greater  security,  efficien- 
cy, and  economy  in  the  working. 

The  invention,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
improvement  now  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, consists  in  the  means  of  applying  the 
elastic  and  forcing  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, obtained  by  rarefaction  within  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  to  carriages  and  cars 
running  upon  rails  on  its  outer  surface; 
the  action  being  produced  and  transferred 
by  means  of  pneumatic  machinery  worked 
by  sufficiently  powerful  fixed  or  local 
steam  engines. 

Steam  power,  used  as  a  first  mover,  ad- 
mits of  no  application  so  economical  as 
that  by  means  of  fixed  engines  ;'f  and  thus 
motive  'power  will  be  obtained  at  one 
quarter  the  expense  of  that  yielded  by 
the  locomotive  engine.  The. fixed  engine 
gives  also  the  advantage  which  the  loco, 
motive  does  not  possess,  that  the  intensity 
of  its  force  can  be  greatly  varied  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  road,  and  thus  it 
may  be  rendered  available  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  slope,  or  steepness  of 

*  Thia  number,  at  least,  is  poesessed  by  the  Compa- 
ny, though  not  more  than  half  of  them  are  at  any  time 
in  working  condition  ;  the  other  half  are  always  in 
koapital  to  be  repaired. 

t  A  Ami  utrnm  anipai  will  latt  twenty-five  jean, 
SBidiedtlungntton  vnll  nA  be  more  tban  li  per  cent. 

^ 


the  acclivity  to  be  overcome,  the  weight 
to  be  moved,  and  the  degree  of  rapidity 
required.  Unlike  that  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  the  power  of  the  fixed  engine  is, 
by  the  improved  system,  communicated 
with  no  indirect  expenditure  to  the  load 
or  train  of  carriages ;  whilst  the  power 
of  the  locomotive  is  first  applied  to  bear 
along  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  which  is  of 
about  ten  tons  weight,  or  fully  one  fourth 
of  its  usual  load,  and,  as  before  remarked, 
it  destroys  both  railway  and  engine  by  its 
violent  action  and  concussive  force. 

The  power  of  surmounting  acclivities 
renders  the  most  direct  lines  of  commu- 
nication available,  and  thus  shortens  the 
distances  between  places,  and  avoids  the 
necessity  of  circuitoHP  routes  in  search 
o(  levels.  Moreover,  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  railway  permits  of  roads  being 
laid  through  a  niursh  as  well  as  over  a 
common  or  down,  and  with  no  greater 
expense,  thus  affording  the  means,  in 
many  cases,  of  avoiding  the  annoyance, 
inconvenience,  and  expense,  of  running 
roads  through  parks,  and  over  arable 
lands.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the 
great  expense  involved  in  the  formation 
and  construction  of  a  railroad  upon  the 
common  system,  is  totally  sunk  in  cutting 
down  or  in  tunnelling  through  hills,  and 
in  building  across  or  embanking  over 
valleys;  whereas  the  main  expense  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  a  road  on  the 
improvedl  system,  is  in  common  iron  cast- 
ings, which  being  almost  indestructible, 
and  possessing  an  intrinsic  value,  little  or 
no  loss  can  accrue  upon  them. 

Not  only  does  the  improved  system 
present  a  firmer  construction  of  the  rail, 
way,  and  a  highly  economical  application 
of  power,  but  it  affords  also  greater  pro- 
tection to  life  and  propel-ty,  in  the  security 
of  the  carriages  and  cars  for  the  convey, 
ance  of  passengers  and  goods,  since  these 
are  so  placed  upon  the  rails,  and  so  con- 
nected  with  the  railway  itself,  that  they 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  thrown  off 
or  overturned.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  whatever  objection  may  exist 
in  the  pubHc  mind  to  travelling  upon  rail- 
ways, because  of  the  danger  connected 
with  the  common  system,  will  be  entirely 
removed,  and  a  great  improvement  may 
be  confidently  calculated  upon  in  the  im. 
portont  item  of  passengei:  traffic.    . ,. ., 


When  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  im. 
proved  system,  a  line  of  road  may  be. 
formed  and  constructed  for,  at  the  most, 
twO'thirds,  and  in  some  cases  for  one  half 
the  expense  involved  by  the  common  system, 
and  that  such  a  railway  can  be  maintained 
and  worked  with  far  greater  speed,  and 
infinitely  greater  safety,  for  three  fourths 
less  than  the  common  system  costs,  and  that 
therefore  passengers  and  goods  may  be 
conveyed  at  one  half  the  price  which  the 
common  system  demands,  and  then  yield  a 
far  greater  profit,  competition  with  the 
Association  will  be  wholly  out  of  the 
question. 

As  any  degree  of  speed  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  improved  system,  with  the 
most  perfect  safety,  and  without  the  dis- 
advantage, not  to  say  danger,  arising 
from  great  velocity  on  the  common  me- 
thod, a  single  line,  on  the  new  system, 
can  be  made,  by  the  reciprocating  plan 
proposed,  to  effect  as  much  transit  as 
can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  double 
line  on  the  former,  while  the  cost  will 
thereby  be  lessened  nearly  one  half. 
Hence,  communications  that  may  not 
warrant  the  expense  of  a  double  line  of 
railway,  may  be  advantageously  occupied 
with  a  single  line ;  numberless  lines  are 
in  this  manner  open  to  the  application  of 
the  new  system,  which  the  common  me- 
thod will  not  permit  of  being  attempted. 

As  the  invention  affords  the  means  of 
applying  the  power  to  the  common  rail, 
way,  the  proprietors  of  such  must  soon 
be  found  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages;  and  thus  all  the  railroads 
in  the  country  may  soon  become  tribijta. 
ry  to  the  Association,  while  the  intereits 
of  the  various  concerns  themselves  will 
be  materially  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  improvement. 

As  many  millions  are  actually  invested 
in  this  country  in  canals,  and  that  species 
of  property  may  be  much  deteriorated  by 
the  general  application  of  railways,  un- 
less this  improvement  which  affor<Ls  them 
the  means  of  increased  speed  is  adopted 
by  the  respective  canal  proprietaries,  the 
Association  may  fairly  calculate  upon 
rendering  all  these  interests  likewise  tri* 
butary,  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  licence  to  apply  their 
improved  system. 

In  addition  to  affording  the  means  of 
transit  upon  railways,  whether  upon  the 
improved  or  with  the  common  system, 
the  power  may  in  like  manner  be  ap. 
plied  to  effect  rapid  transit,  with  great  eco- 
nomy, upon  canals. 

The  practicability  of  the  improvement, 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  application,  are 

proved  by  experimental   operation,   awl 

confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  cini. 

I  n«nt  scientiflc  men  in  the  kingdom.    ^^ 


\ 


^  .■t,.Jm^wH!L^jrU.. 


: '  im'i   ifl1lii^~fi  i  •  hi'r^iiiiiii  ' 
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The  following  communication  in  rela- 
tion to  Pneumatic  Railways  has  been  se- 
veral days  in  hand.  ThQ  writer  who 
had  only  read  the  article  in  No.  25  of 
the  Journal,  will  now  have  seen  more  in 
relation  to  it  in  this  number. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

Mb.  Minok, — When  will  common  sense 
be  the  order  of  the  day  ?  When  shall 
we  again  be  able  to  look  upon  a  new 
scheme  as  one  likely  to  prove  practically 
useful?  This  is  truly  the  age  of  inven- 
tioa  aud  originality;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  still  wandering  in  the  green  fields 
of  imagination.  The  Age  of  Reason 
appears  tor  be  yet  far  distant.  But  who  but 
a  man  of  original  mind  could  have  invent- 
ed either  of  the  three  plans  which  have 
been  lately  presented  to  us  through  the 
papers,  as  marvellously  practicable,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  new  era  in  the 
moving  power  of  the  world.  I  refer  first 
to  the  invention,  by  somebody^  (my  bump 
of  individuality  is  too  small  to  enable  me 
to  remember  all  tlie  names  connected 
with  these  things,)  of  laying  rails  on  the 
tow-path  of  canals,  thereby  incurring  the 
expense  of  a  road  over  and  above  the 
common  expense  of  a  canal,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  substituting  a  power  upon  it  which 
can  never  be  used. 

Next  com«s  the  invention  of  Mr.  Her- 
on,  called  a  "  Water  Power  Railway :" 
a  scheme  which,  besides  costing  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Heron's  es- 
timate for  it,  is  as  wanting  in  practical 
application  as  the  former. 

Lastly  comes  an  invention  from  over 
the  water,  fathered  also  by  an  American, 
and  backed  by  the  learning  of  the  Rev. 
Dion.  Lardner,  Mr.  Faraday,  &c.  This 
is  the  "  Pneumatic  Railway,"  whereon 
we  are  to  be  impelled  by  the  "thin  air." 

This  is  something  philosophical !  it  is 
worth  reasoning  about !  It  appears  that 
after  the  railroad  proper  is  finished,  which 
of  course  must  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  those  made  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently wiil  cost  as  much,  then  the  mov- 
ing power  is  to  be  added. 

According  to  the  plao  of  the  patentee, 
this  is  to  consist  of  a  tunnel  provided 
with  a  piston,  to  which  the  cars  are  to  be 
attached.  The  tunnel  being  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  air  pumps,  worked  by 
stationary  steam  engines,  the  piston,  and 
consequently  the  cars  attached  to  it,  wiil 
bf)  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  out- 
ward air.  Suppose,  with  the  patentee, 
tH«U  six  stationary  engines  be  placed  be- 
tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  they 
will  be  five  miles  apart.  Now,  when  but 
one  train  of  cars  can  be  pat  in  motion  at 
the  same  time  between  the  engines,  and 
&ner  a  train  has  passed,  the  five  miles  of 
tunnel  will  have  to  be  re-exhausted  before 
another  train  can  take  its  place,  it  appears 
to  me  that  either  more  than  superfaunoan 
P^wer  must  be  exercised  in  the  manage- 
'went  of  the  road,  or  that  there  will  be 
^V^-  ^5^^  delay  in  passing  over  it.  But 
^naitting  all  this  to  be  arranged,  and  sup- 
pose also  that  there  will  be  no  insur- 
"^t^ble  difficulty  ia  Uyipg  down  and 


securing  the  tunnel  in  so  exact  a  manner 
as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
let  us  look  a  little  to  the  expense  of  the 
project.^ :-l,';-  -  ;  ^  ;  •  ;._ 

I  have  no  information  relative  to  the 
material  which  the  patentee  intends  us- 
ing  in  the  construction  of  his  tunnel,  but 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  of  cast 
iron.  The  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  a  cast  iron  tunnel  40  inches  diameter, 
in  clear,  and  one  inch  thick,  will  be  about 
401.67  pounds  for  every  lineal  foot,  or 
about  946.7  tons  per  mile. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  its 
appendages  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Naked  tunnel  per  mile,  946.7 

tons  of  cast  iron,  at  $30,  $37,808  00 
Suppose  the  above  to  be  cast 

in  lengths  of  5  feet ;  then, 

allowing  the  usnal  quantity 

of  metal  at  the  joints,  this 

item  will  amount  per  mile, 

to  140  tons,  at  $40,  .  .  4,166  00 
Chairs,  159  tons,  at  S40,     .     .  6,360  00 

Stone  sleepers, 2,500  00 

Bolts,  spikes,  &c.,  .  ...  500  00 
Workmanship, .     .     ....  5,000  00 


Total  cost  for  a  single  track,  $56,388  00 
Do.  double  track,   .     .     .     $112,770  00 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
railroad  proper,  and  the  stationary  power 
to  work  the  tuimels — say  for  the  whole 
$160,000  per  mile.  A  truly  economical 
aflair!! 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  having  treated  the 
scheme  of  others  somewhat  familiarly, 
let  me  exhibit  to  you  a  plan  of  my  own, 
towards  which  I  invite  the  investigation 
of  scientific  men. 

I  propose  making  the  whole  railroad 
into  a  tunnel,  either  by  boring  the  hills,  or 
building  upon  the  surface.  Into  this  a 
piston  must  be  fitted,  to  which  the  cars 
are  to  be  attached.  The  modus  operandi 
will  of  course  be  the  same  as  for  Mr. 
Perkins'  tunnel.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Perkins'  and  my  own  scheme  is  this : 
Mr.  P.  first  grades  his  road,  and  then 
places  his  tunnel  upon  it.  It  is  thereby 
insecure  in  the  first  instance,  and  liable 
to  derangement  ever  afterwards ;  but  by 
my  plan,  the  tunnel  and  road  arc  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  making  the  road,  the 
tunnel  is  made  also.  Then,  as  to  power, 
instead  of  a  piston  of  9  feet  surface,  we 
have  one  of  144  feet.  The  stationary 
engines  I  propose  having  outside  of  the 
tunnel  over  the  air-shafts. 

The  expense  of  a  railway  of  this  kind 
will  be  about  $175,000  per  mile,  or  a  lit- 
tie  more  than  one  upon  Mr.  Perkins'  plan. 

Engineer. 

June  29,  1835. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

SA.FETY  Appendage  to  Railway-Car- 
RiAQEs. — Sir:  Of  the  various  accidents 
which  occasionally  happen  on  railways, 
those  caused  by  waggons  being  thrown  off 
the  rails  by  sticks  or  stones  laying  across 
or  on  the  rails,  are  the  most  numerous. 
Being  on  the  Stockton  and  DarUngton  rail- 
way a  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  an  instance  of 
the  kind,  but  fortunately  do  harm  ensued. 


A  train  of  waggons,  heavily  laden,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  about  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  when   oao  of  the   wheels  of  the 
foremost  of  the  traiu  came  in  conluct  with 
a  piece  of  coal,  wbicU  happened  to  be    lay- 
ing on  tke  plate,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
meeting,  that  tJie  waggon  letipt  two  or  tliree 
inches     high.      Fortunately,     however,    it 
alighted  in  its  proper  position  on  the*  rails  ; 
for,  had  it  gone  otf  jthe  way,  such  was  the 
velocity  of  the  other  waggons,   that  they 
must  have  been  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  person  attending  them  either  killed 
or  severely  wounded.  As  it  was,~no  further 
damage    was    experienced     than   a   slijrht 
concussion,  which  was   felt  to  tlte   end  of 
the  train  ;  owing  to  the  first  waggon  lo8in<r 
time  by   leaping,   and   the  rest   overtaking 
and  striking  against  it.     Being  an  eye-wit- 
ncss  of  this  almost  catastrophe,  it  uaturHliy 
made  me  try  to  devise  some  plan  to  remedy 
the  possibility  of  accident  on  that  head,  and 
the  tollowing  was  the  result  of  my  co<;ita- 
tions.     On  each  side  of  the  first  waggon 
of  the  train,  I  would   have  a  kind  of  siiovel 
fixed,  so  hung  as  just  to  clear  the  rail,  that 
it  may  cause  no  unnecessary  friction.  Is'ow, 
were  a  stone,  stick,  or  any  thing  else,  lay. 
ing  on  or  across   the  way,  it  would   be  an 
utter  impossibility  for  the  waggon   to  run 
over  it,  as  it  would  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  wheel.     The  shovel  would  either 
throw  it  ofT  the   rails  or  push  it   tbrward. 
Even  if  a  man  should  fall  across  the  road, 
as    sometimes  happens,  instead  of  having 
his  legs  cut  off,  he  would  be  thrown  on  one 
side,  and  be  but  littl*-  if  at  all  hurt.     This 
shovel  might  be  hung  by  an  adjusting  chain, 
and  in  cases  of  severe  irost,  or  a  slight  fall 
of  snow  over-night,  might  be  let  down  upon 
the  rail,  when  it  would   prepare    it  for  tlie 
progress  of  the  vehicle. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

VTm.  Pearson. 

Bishop. Auckland,  Nov.  4,  1934. 

[Since  tlie  date  of  the  preceding  coin- 
municatSon  from  Mr.  Pearson,  we  have  re- 
ceived  another  letter  from  him,  in  which  lie 
says  :  "  About  two  days  afu-r  I  liad  sent 
you  my  proposed  Safety  Appendage  for 
Railway-carriages,  an  accident  Jiappened 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
which  I  feel  assured  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  the  plan  there  proposed  been  in 
use.  The  misfortune  alluded  to  befel  as 
follows :  an  engine,  with  a  train  of  waggons, 
proceeding  down  the  way  at  a  rapid  rate, 
came  in  contact  witii  au  old  brake,  which 
was  laying  across  the  rails,  and  by  the 
concussion  the  engine  was  thrown  oir  the 
road — the  engine-man  (James  Cleasby)  was 
killed,  his  brains  being  dashed  out  against 
the  water.-tank,  and  much  damage  was  done 
besides.  The  proprietors  of  the  railway 
were  so  convinced  that  the  brake  had  been 
designedly  laid  across  the  w^ay,  that  they 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  on  the 
conviction  of  the  miscreant  who  did  it ;  but, 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, the  '  foul  deed'  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light.  On  hearing  how  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
appenilage  1  have  proposed  would  have  pre- 
vented it.  It  must  either  have  pushed  the 
brake  before  the  engine,  till  the  engineer 
became  aware  of  the  impediment,  or  liave 
eventually  shoved  it  off  the  roiid  I  The 
wheel  could  not  possibly  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  therefore  the  engme  could 
not  have  been  thrown  off  the  road  !"  Two 
plans  for  the  prevention  of  such  accidents, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pearson,  were 
proposed  by  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Suddington. — Ed.  Loudon  Mechanic**  v 
Magazine,]  .  ^^^^  .. ,  .^ . ,^.  ,^4^ ^' 
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The  foUowiag  notice,  from  the  U.  States 
<Phila.)  Gazette,  of  Mr.  Young's  apparatus 
for  preventing  fire  from  locomotive  engines, 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  im. 
portant  that  measures  should  be  adopted  on 
4Ul  railroads  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire. 
"We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Young's  im- 
provement to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  railroads — "  an  ounce  of  prevention, 
&,c."  Every  person  understands  this  old 
adage. 

totj»g's  fatent  spire  catcher  for  loco- 
motive ENGINES. 

Mr.  Editor:  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  extension  of  railroads  tlirougfhout 
our  country  is  heconiing  so  general,  and  the 
employment  of  locomotive  engines  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  course,  I  deem  it  impor- 
tant that  all  persons  connected  with  the 
management  of  railroads  should  be  made 
acquamted  with  the  fact,  tiiat  a  complete 
remedy  exists  for  the  greatest  nuisance  to 
which  this  mode  of  travelling  is  liable,  vTz: 
the  emission  of  sparks  from  the  engine. 
That  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  contri- 
vance with  the  name  of  which  this  article 
is  headed,  and  the  patentee  is  prepared  to 
dispose  of  the  right  of  using  it,  eiiiier  at  a 
reasonable  rate  for  each  engine,  or  at  a 
i;ross  sum,  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  by 
each  company  that  may  be  desirous  cf  avail- 
ing itself  of  his  invention. 

£t  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  the 
Spark  Catcher  of  Mr.  Young*  has  been  in 
use  on  the  New-Castle  and  Frenchtown 
railroad,  since  whicJi  period  no  instance  has 
occurred  on  that  road  of  a  single  garment 
having  had  a  hole  burnt  in  ii  by  a  spark 
from  a  locomotive  engine.  Of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  travelled 
the  New-Castle  road  during  the  period 
named,  not  one  can  be  found  to  gainsay  the 
above  statement. 

Is  there  a  single  person,  who  has  travel- 
led on  any  other  road  in  the  United  States, 
on  which  locomotives  are  used,  with  Avood 
for  fuel,  that  has  not  been  annoyed,  and 
either  had  his  flesh  or  clothing  burnt  dur- 
ing  his  journey,  by  the  means  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  J  do  not  believe  there  is  one  to  be 
found. 

Is  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  free  from 
the  intolerable  and  dangerous  annoyance? 
No! — Baggage  cars  have  been  burnt,  pas- 
senger cars  have  been  on  fire,  and  ladies  al- 
most denuded. 

Is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Columbia  railroad,  free  from  it?  No ! 
Barns,  wood,  crops  of  grain,  and  fences,  have 
fallen  beneath  the  flames  in  turn. 

Are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown, — in  a  word, 
are  any  of  our  railroads  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  provided 
against  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
which  I  am  speaking?    No  !  not  one'! 

We  have  arrived  then  at  this  point ;  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  pleasure  and  safe- 
ty of  travelling  on  railroads  with  locomotive 
engines,  is  fire  emitted  from  the  chimnies  of 
the  engines,  and  against  this  a  perfect  pre. 
Ventive  lexists,  the  right  to  use  which  may 
be  obtamed  by  any  Company  that  see  pro- 
per to  purchase  it,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
One  Company  only  in  the  United  States  has 
availed  itself  of  it.  The  question  for  the 
public  to  decide  is,  whether  they  will  sufier 
this  sort  of  carelessness  or  false  economy  to 
prevail  in  Railroad  Boards  any  longet,  and 

*  J*'- Yo™S  «  the  Engineer  of  locomotive  power 
«  N     ic '^tj^"*^®  ^^  Frenclitown  road,  and  resides 


allow  their  own  property  and  lives,  and 
those  of  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  jeo- 
parded,  or  whether  they  will  resolve  with 
one  accord  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  dam- 
age the  Company  that  undertakes  to  con- 
vey them  safely  without  taking  the  proper 
precautions  to  do  so. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  as  ardently 
attached  to  the  railroad  system  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  He  has  long  looked  on  the 
monstrous  abuse,  he  is  now  noticing,  in  si- 
lence, but  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  quicken- 
ed by  a  recent  signal  illustration  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  life  is  subjected  by  neglect  in 
guarding  against  the  particular  evil  of  fire, 
has  at  length  urged  him  to  break  his  si- 
lence. 

And  I  hope  that  this  brief  notice  may  in- 
duce a  general  attention  to  the  subject, 
which  is  one,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of 
paramount  importance  both  to  the  corpora- 
tions alluded  to,  and  the  public. 
\  jOne  word  more.  The  assertion  is  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  all  contradiction  of  it  de- 
fied, that  Younn:'s  Spark  Catchers  are  a  per- 
fect preventive  to  the  emission  of  sparks 
from  the  chimnies  of  locomotive  engines 
when  in  use.  I  believe  it  mi2:ht  be  asserted 
with  equal  safely,  that  no  other  contrivance 
has  been  found  to  answer  at  all. 

June  IdtJi.  L. 


[From  the  Fanners'  Register.] 

On  Price — the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Fluctuations  considered,  and  the  Princi. 
pies  maintained  applied  to  the  Present 
Race  for  Upeculalion.  By  Thomas  R. 
Dew,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
&c.,  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

'  [The  following  communication  was  in- 
tended by  its  autlior  to  appear  anonymously 
— and  it  may  be  observed  that  its  form  still 
accords  with  that  intention  —  though  we 
ha\e  obtained  porniis-sion  to  give  the  author's 
name.  This  mark  of  its  origin  was  desira- 
ble, not  only  for  n>asons  which  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  but  also  because  the  facts 
treated  of  are  in  some  degree  effects  of  the 
causes  considered  by  the  same  writer  in  his 
"Essay  on  Usury,"  in  Vol.  II.  of  Farmers' 
Register  —  and  the  reasoning  of  the  two 
communications  have  a  corresponding  con- 
nexion. 

The  exhibition  of  the'  principles  which 
constitute  price  in  general,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  unfounded  and 
ruinous  fluctuations,  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  agricultui-al  community  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  every  indication  of  the  ap- 
proach of  one  of  those  fits  of  national  de- 
lusion or  madness,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
tune  of  non-specie  paying  banks  in  this 
country,  and  such  as  every  commercial 
country  is  sometimes  liable  to  sufTer  from. 

In  addition  to  the  close  connexion  of  this 
and  many  other  subjects  of  political  econo- 
my with  agricultural  interests,  we  find 
ground  for  especial  approbation  of  Professor 
Dew's  manner  of  inculcating  his  doctrines, 
by  showing  their  bearing  on  current  events, 
and  ofTering  tests  of  their  truth,  in  accessi- 
ble and  striking  practical  proofs.  Without 
resort  to  some  such  mode  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  what  is  generally  (though  incor- 
rectly) deemed  a  dry  and  repulsive  study, 
the  abstract  truths  of  poUtical  economy  will 
continue  unknown  to  governments  and  to 
nations,  long  after  having  been  established 
and  undoubted  in  the  opinions  of  reading 
men.  Thus  Adam  Stliith's  exposure  of  the 
restrictive  (or  •commercial)  system  of 
Europe  had  delighted  and  convinced  the 
learned  and  literary  community  for  half  a 
century  before  it  had  any  eflfect  on  the  action  1 


of  the  British  government,  and  his  admira. 
ble  work  had  long  been  a  text  book  in  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  while  our 
legislators  still  continued  to  act  in  defiance 
of  its  truths,  on  questions  of  national  policy 
and  in  accordance  with  the  notions  on 
trade  of  the  past  ages  of  darkness  and 
ignorance. 

Having  thus  expressed  general  approba. 
tion  of  the  author's  views,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  an  exception  —  which  expression 
of  dissent  would  otherwise  be  uncalled  for, 
and  unnecessary.  It  relates  to  the  efTects 
anticipated  to  Virginia  from  the  present 
high  price  of  slaves.  That  such  conse- 
quences, whether  immediate  or  remote,  will 
follow,  we  have  not  been  convinced  by  the 
author's  argument. — Ed.  Farm.  Reo.] 

But  a  little  while  since,  as  we  all  but  too 
well  remember,  the  country  was  plunged 
into  the  utmost  distress  from  want  of  money, 
lowness  of  prices,  and  failure  of  credit 
every  where ;  now  we  seem  to  be  fast 
rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme — money 
is  becoming  very  plentiful,  prices  have  al. 
most  doubled,  and  commercial  credit  seems 
every  where  re-established.  A  speculating 
mania  has  been  generated  in  our  large 
commercial  cities,  and  seems  rapidly  spread- 
ing itself  through  our  country.  If  then 
this  be  a  season  of  prosperity,  it  is  one  of 
hazard  likewise.  Now  is  the  lime  for  the 
exertion  of  that  prudent  foresight  and  calm 
deliberation,  which  alone  can  carry  the  man 
of  wealth  safely  through  those  great  and 
sometimes  rapid  fluctuations  of  prices, 
always  attendant  on  the  rage  for  specula- 
tion. I  propose  briefly  in  this  communica- 
tion to  point  out  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  are  calculated  to  make  money 
plentiful  or  scarce,  (as  it  is  commonly  term- 
ed,) and  to  show  their  operation  on  prices  at 
this  moment.  This  investigation  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  be  interesting  at  this  time,  and 
I  hope  will  call  forth  the  speculations  of 
others  much  more  competent  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  than  myself.  « 

Circulating  Medium. — The  first  subject, 
undoubtedly,  to  which  we  must  turn  our 
attention  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  is 
to  the  currency.  What  is  the  currency! 
What  are  the  items  which  compose  it! 
Every  tiling  which  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  will  perform  the  function  of 
money,  must  be  regarded  as  currency. 
First  then  come  the  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  bank  paper ;  these  of  course  form  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  greatest  or  must  important 
portion.  Bonds,  promissory  notes,  scrip 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks  of  every 
description,  form  likewise  a  portion  of  the 
circulating  medium.  All  of  these  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  represent  value, 
and  therefore  perform  the  functions  of 
money.  For  example,  I  buy  a  tract  of  land, 
for  wh.'ch  I  give  $10,000,  and  pay  for  it  by 
passing  to  the  seller  ten  bonds  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each.  Now  this  exchange  is  eflfected 
without  a  single  dollar  of  real  money, 
merely  by  the  agency  of  credit :  in  the  same 
way  I  might  have  paid  for  it  in  stocks, 
or  by  giving  bills  of  exchange,  ice.  But 
although  these  are  to  be  looked  on  as  circu- 
lating medium,  it  is  evident  that  equal 
quantities  of  them  will  not  perform  as  many 
exchanges  as  money ;  for  the  value  of 
money  is  well  ascertained — it  bears  no  in- 
terest whilst  in  our  hands,  and  therefore  it 
circulates  rapidly  and  effects  many  exchan- 
ges :  whereas  the  value  of  bonds,  promis* 
sory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  stockis,  &c., 
have  a  value  more  indefinite  ;  and  most  of 
this  species  of  paper,  too,  bears  an  interest 
while  in  our  hands.  Its  circulation  is  there* 
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fore    comparatively    sluggish,    in    conse- 
quence, first,  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing)  Us 
value ;    and  second,   because  we  make  a 
profit  on  it  whilst  lying  in  our  hands,  and 
therefore  are  in  no  hurry,  generally,  to  get 
rid  of  it.     But  alfhough  this  portion  of  the 
circulating  medium  be  greatly  inferior  to 
money  in  the  perforn»ai»ce  of  tlte  functions 
of  circulation,  yet  it  much  nK)re  than  makes 
up  for  this  deficiency,  by  the  vast  amount 
of  it  which  is  in  circulation.     In  England, 
for  example,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
bills  of  exchange  alone  in  circulation  are 
ten  times  more  in  amount  than  the  whole 
money  in  tlie  country  :  while  the  latter  is 
estimated  at  £40,000,000,  the  former  reaches 
the  enorn»ou8  aggregate  of  £400,000,000. 
la  our  country,  the   Dank   of  the   United 
States  alone  does  a  business  in  exchange 
timounting  in  the  year  to  more  than  $2.50-, 
0(W,WO;  while  its  own  paper  in  circulation 
has  never  reached  one  capital,  or  $3.5,000-, 
000.      Now,     the     bonds    or    promissory 
notes  of  individuals  may  be  looked  on  as 
rising,  in  amount,    inBniteiy    beyond   the 
aggregate   of   the   bills   of   exchange    and 
money  together.     Comparing  then  all  the 
items  of  the  circulating  medium,  exclusive 
of  money,  with   the  money,    we  shall   be 
astonished    to    sec    how   insignificant    in 
quantity  the  latter  is?,  when  compared  with 
tlie  former.     The  fact  is.  money  performs 
but  few  of  the  exchanges  of  society,  by 
actual  passage  from  hand  to  hand.     "  In 
England,"  says  Mr.  Wade,  *•  by  the  use  of 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  checks, 
scrip  notes,  clearing  houses,  and  a  variety 
of  other  contrivances,  aided  by  a  vast  fabric 
of  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account, 
money  (in  its  common  acceptation)  hardly 
ever  enters  into  mercantile  affairs  ;  it  is  the 
substance  really  meant  and  shadowed  forth  ; 
but  it  rarely,  as  one  may  say,  bodily  passes 
from  hand  to  hand."     In  our  own  country, 
•very  one,  too,   must  have  observed  how 
rarely   the   exchange  of  large    masses   of 
property  are  effected  by  the  intervention  of 
money.     In   the   great  majority  of  cases, 
the  property  is  paid  for  by  the  passage  of 
bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  &cc.  and 
but  a  small  portion  by  actual  money.  Hence 
what  are  called  cash  sales,  if  too  frequent  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  a  particular  neighborhood, 
even  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  will  cause 
the  property  to   be  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  be. 
cause  of  the  groat  difficulty  of  command, 
ing  the  actual  money  to  make  the  purchase. 
Effect  of  Rapidity  of  Circulation. — Hav. 
ing  thus  explained  my  notion  of  the  com. 
ponents   of   the  circulating   medium,   and 
shown   that    money   is   vastly  inferior  in 
amount  to  all  the  other  items  combined,  let 
us  now  look  a  moment  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  circulating  medium  by  a  rapid 
or  sluggish   circulation.     And   it   is   very 
evident,  that  while  the  qufoWly  of  the  cur- 
rency    remains    the    same,    its    apparent 
Amount  and  real  efficacy  may  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished,  merely  by  an  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation. For  example,  $10  passing  through 
ten  bauds,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  will 
accumulate    as    much    property  as   $100 
passing    only   once    from    hand    to   hand. 
Now,  supposing  the  whole  circulating  me- 
dium to  remain  stationary  in  amount,  but 
ftat  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  is  sud- 
denly doubled  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try,  then  its  apparent  amount  and  its  real 
efficacy  would  be  doubled  likewise.     With 
the  help  of  these  incontrovertible  princi. 
pies,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  effect  of  the  late  money  pressure  in  the 
United  States  ;  ^st,  On  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation — ^and  2ndly,  On  the  amount  of 
Jwe  circulating  medium.     ^.^  ^^;., 


1st.  Effect  on  Circulation.  —  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  late  pres.sure  in 
the  money  market.  Tlie  nation  has  already 
been  full^  and  completely  enlightened  upon 
this  subject,  by  men  whose  minds  can 
compare  with  any  which  the  world  can 
furnish.  Moreover,  it  would  require  me  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  field  of  politics, 
than  would  be  agreeable  to  myself,  or  suita- 
ble to  an  agricultural  journal.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  tlie  pressure  did  every  where  take 
place  ;  that  a  general  difficulty  of  procuring 
money  existed  throughout  the  country  ; 
that  prices,  for  a  season,  fell  every  where  ; 
and  that  confidence  and  credit  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  great  commercial  towns,  w^ere 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  First  let  us  sec 
the  effects  of  all  this  on  the  exchanges  in 
society,  and  then  on  the  rapidity  of  circu. 
lation  in  the  currency. 

During  a  pressure  of  the  kind  just  spokm 
of,  the  loss  of  confidence  and  fall  of  prices 
force  a  great  deal  of  rejal  and  other  property 
in  the  market,  to  be  sold  for  p;iynient  of 
debts,  which  ordinarily  remains  stationary 
in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  Lands,  houses, 
negroes,    stocks   of  'goods,    &c.,  are  thus 
forced  to  change  hands,  and  o!"  coursf;  in- 
crease the  exciianges.  Perhaps  the  sinking 
of  prices   generally  may  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  sales  of  the   annual   pro. 
ducts  of  the  soil,  such  as  com,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar;    but  not  of  cotton,  for 
the  foreign  market  is   the   regulator  of  the 
price  of  this  very  important  article.    Hence 
it  may  be  said,  tliat  a  nioncj*   pressure  at 
first  has  a  tendency,  by  the  great  quantity 
of  property  forced  into  the  market  for  sale, 
rather  to  increase,  than  diminish  the  number 
of  exchanges.     Whilst,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  exchanges  increase,  the   ':irculating  j 
medium    suddenlj'-    becomes     much    more  j 
sluggish,  taking   the   whole   aggregate,  in  < 
performing    the     functions   of    circulation,  i 
The  great  capitalists  who  are   in   the  habit  I 
of  purchasing  produce  with  a  view  to  sell  ., 
with  a  profit,  when  prices  are  falling,  rather 
keep  aloof  from  the  purchase  of  raw  pro- 
duce, least  a  furtlier  fall  may  injure  them — 
their  capital  then  circulates   more  slowly, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  the  annual   pro- 
ductions of  the  country  arc  not  distributed 
with  that  regularity,  and  adapUition  to  the 
various  wants  of  the  community,  as  under  j 
ordinary  circumstances.     The  body  politic, 
in  this  situation,  is  like   a  j)atie«t  suffering 
congestion  in  one  part  of  the  system,  while 
there  is  a  depletion  almost^to'  Che  loss  of 
vitality  in  another. 

Again :  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  &,c., 
ordinarily  performing  the  larger  portion  of 
the  circulation  of  every  country,  have  now 
a  much  slower  circulation,  and  consequent- 
ly les.s  effie.Hcy  in  effecting  the  exchanges  ; 
because  as  there  is  a  general  loss  of  confi-  ! 
dence  and  credit.  A,  who  has  sold  to  B,  is  j 
distrustful  of  his  bonds,  his  bills,  in  fii:e  of  | 
credit  in  every  shape  —  he  wants  money 
Money  too  has  generally  a  sluggish  circula- 
tion on  such  occasions,  for  every  one  get- 
ting possession  of  it,  is  disposed  to  hold  it 
as  long  as  possible — hard  money  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  true  friend  which  one 
can  get  hold  of  in  such  times  as  those,  and 
is  consequently  held  with  a  miserly  grasp. 
Persons  will  not  venture  it  out  without  the 
best  security,  and  on  high  rate  of  interest, 
obtained  either  directly  or  indirectly.* 

•  An  inconvertible  bank  paper  is  never  hoarded  in 
this  manner.  It  is  like  fire  in  eacli  man's  Itands,  he 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  it 
may  be  caught  on  him  at  a  still  lower  point  of  depre- 
ciation. Hence  the  inconvertible  paperof  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  1797,  sotjn  relieved  the  money  pressure, 
but  only  to  bring  on  evils  greater  still,  as  an  Iqcod- 
vertible  paper  always  will  do. 


Thus  we  find,  first,  that  the  number  of 
exchanges  has  a  tendency  to  increase  during 
the  first  operation  of  a  money  pressure ; 
and  .second,  that  the  whole  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country  suddenly,  froin  the  very 
same  cause,  diminishes  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
circulation,  and  therefore  becomes  less  effi- 
cacious, as  I  have  already  proved. 

2nd.  Effect  of  money  pressure  on  actual 
amount  of  circulating^  mediui^^- — Let  us  now 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  sec  whether,  during  a  money 
pressure,  it  has  any  tendency  to  increase  in 
quantity,- so  as  to  counteract  tlie  operation 
of  the  causes  above  specified.  It  is  evident* 
first,  that  the  money  has  no  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  quantity  ;  because,  first,  the  banks 
are  distrustful  of  the  credit  of  individuals, 
and  of  one  another  ;  the  curtailment  forced 
on  one  communicates  to  another,  and  fi- 
nally all  are  obliged  to  curtail  their  accom- 
modations and  issues — hence  a  decided  di- 
minution in  bank  paper.  Secondly,  gold 
and  silver  in  actual  circulation  diminishes 
in  amount,  because  of  the  univer?*'  dispo- 
sition to  hoard,  in  consequence  o(  lOSS  of 
confidence.  Thirdly,  bonds  and  bills  oi'"  **»- 
change  will  generally  diminish  in  amount^ 
because  these  depend  on  credit  altogether, 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  pressure  is  the  de- 
struction of  confidence,  and  the  ruin  of  the" 
whole  fabric  of  credit.  Fourthly^  stocks  of 
every  description  diminish  in  value,  or  are 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  disastrous  opera- 
tion of  the  times.  Money,  and  not  si'jeksr 
is  what  the  times  call  for.  And  thus  tio  we- 
see,  tliat  while  the  exchanges  increase,  the 
circulation  of  the  currency  g^rows  sluggish, 
and  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation  rapid-' 
ly  diminishes. 

Combined  effect  of  these  causes. — ^What 
then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  effect  of  the   com- 
bined operation  of  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  exchanges,  greater  sluggishness  in 
the  c'irculation,  and  diminution  of  the  whole 
ci4"culating  medium  1     Most  undoubtedly,  a 
continued  fall  in  prices,  until  certain  causes 
are  thrown  into  operation,  which  wii.'  coun- 
teract this  downward  motion.     Mr.  Ii  ume, 
in  his  History  of  England,  says  there  ifc"  a 
point  in  the   depression  of  nations,   in  ther 
.scale  of  circulation,  below  which  they  can- 
not sink.     Amelioration  will  then  spring  out 
of  t!ic  very  disorder  itself.     So  I  would  say 
in  the  disasters  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
there  is  a  certain  point  of  depression  below 
which  they  cannot  go.    The  self-sustaining 
energies  of  commerce  are  called  into  play, 
and  apply  the  healing  balm  without  the  in- 
terfirence  of  government.  Thus  the  causes, 
whoso  operation  I  have  just  been  consio'flr- 
ing,  gave  a  downward  motion  to  prices  in 
our  country,  until  they  reached  tliat  point 
which  made  this  one  of  the  worst  markets 
in  the  world  to  sell  in,  and  one  of  the  best 
to  sell  from.     The  effect  of  this  on  foreign 
exchange  will  readily  be  perceived.      More 
commodities  were  exported  than  imported. 
A  money  balance  was  created  in  favor  of  the 
nation.     Hence  a  rapid  and  full  «urrent  of 
the   metals  was  soon  seen  flowing  steadily 
into  the  country,  and  supplying  the  vast  de- 
ficit in  the  circulating  medium,  occasioned 
by  slugsjishness  of  circulation,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  from  general  destruc- 
tion of  confidence  and  credit.     W^e  all  very 
well  recollect,  that  a  short  time  since,  almost 
every  paper  announced  the  fresh  arrivals 
of  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver — and  we  know 
that,  at  this  moment,  we  have  more  foreign 
coins  in  circulation  than  have  been  seen   m 
the  country  for  years  paa^    The  bankf  too 
seem  generally   to  have   <'niwn    to   thejr 
vaults  large  portions  of  the  preoiausmc^tfilf* 

(2^  b«  mitinued.) 
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[From  the  Joiirnat  or  the  Fninkliu  Inxtiiutc.J 
Report  lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Mines, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the.  Iron 
Works  of'  Scotland  and  England.  By 
M.  DiKKExov,  Engineer  of  Mines. 
Paris,  1834. 

CConlinued.) 
KKA'IKO>'S  OF  DEUBY. 

'  The  coal  basin  of  Derby,  a  prolongation 
of  that  of  Sheffield,  contains  many  large 
iron  works  ;  three  of  them,  the  Butterly, 
Codnor  Park,  and  Alpdon  works,  have 
adopted  the  hot  air  blast.  I  visited  the  first 
two,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Je3snp,oneof 
.  the  most  intelligent  iron  masters  in  the 
kingdom.  The  heating  apparatus  of  all 
these  differ  from  those  I  have  described, 
and,  in  some  essential  respects,  I'rom  eacli 
other.  For  this  reason,  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  describe  them  in  detail, 
thouo;',!  the  results  which  they  give  are 
not.  so  favorable  as  those  obtain(>d  at  tlie 
iJalder  works. 

Butterly  Iron  IVorlis  contains  three 
smelting  furnaces.  The  iron  there  made 
is  intended  for  castings,  either  of  first  or 
second  runnings.  One  furnaco  only  was 
in  blast  when  I  visited  Derbyshire.  Tiie 
air  for  the  blast  was  heated  by  an  appara- 
tus  at  each  tuyere  ;  this  apparatus  was 
composed  of  the  large  pipes,  A  IJ  C,  (figs. 
11  and  12,)  27  inches  diameter  in  the 
clear,  placed  liorizontally  one  over  the 
other,  and  separated  by  arched  plates,  m 
n,  m'  n'.  These  pipes  are.  connected  in 
pairs,  by  elbow  pipes,  d  e,  d'  e'.  The 
air  from  the  blast  engine  enters  by  the 
pipe  c,  and  makes  its  exit  at  g,  after  hav- 
ing  ytassed  the  \en<^th  of  the  three  pipes 
successively.  The  joints  are  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  liirnaco  proper  ;  but  to 
prevent  the  air  being  cooled  in  traversing 
the  elbows,  they  are  cased  in  brick-work. 
The  elbows  connecting  the  long  pipes 
are  in  plates,  connected  by  bolts  and  nuts, 
passing  through  lugs,  or  flanges.  The 
pipes  are  one  and  a  half  inches  (hick, 
and  rest  upon  fire  lumps,  t  t,  placed  at 
proper  distances  upon  the  arch  plates,  m 
n,  m'  n'.  This  disposition  allows  the 
flame  to  envelope  them  on  all  sides. 

The  first  pipe,  A,  is  not  exposed  direct- 
ly to  the  action  of  the  iire ;  it  is  s(!para- 
ted  from  the  grate  by  an  arch  of  brick, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace, 
which  allows  the  flame  to  pass  by  the 
flues,  V  V.  Tlie  partitions,  m  and  M,'have 
openings,  p  and  q,  placed  at  the  opposite 
ends  .of  tli«^  furnace,  so  as  to  compel  the 
flame  to  traverse  the  whole  length,  with, 
out  escaping  from  one  storv  to  another. 
AH  the  arches  are  of  fire  brick,  one  brick 
thick.  Tiie  expenditure  of  this  apparatus 
is  62  cwt.  for  each  ton  of  casting  made. 
The  air  is  raised  to  360°  Fahr.  Not- 
withstanding the  feeble  temperalure  a 
great  economy  of  fuel  is  elfccted,  as  in. 
dicated  below. 

Consumption  and  products  durinfr  the 
first  week  in  Jidy,  1830,  from  furnace  No 
2,  worked  with  cold  air,  159  tons  5  cwt.' 
of  coke, — corresponding  to  218  tons  10 
cwt.  of  coal,  109  tons  17  cwt.  of  ore,  and 
35  tons  of  flux,— produced  83  tons  metal. 
^  Consumptioa  and  products  of  furnace 


No.  2,  on  the  ITTli  of  July,  1833,  heated 
air  being  used  :  The  furnace  received 
forty-one  charges,  each  composed  of  9 
cwt.  crude  coal,  9  cwt.  ore  roasted,  and  3 
cwt.  flux.  The  average  of  the  first  fort- 
night in  July  had  been  forty  charges  per 
day,  and  the  iron  produced  seven  tons. 

Cpon  comparing,  from  these  data,  the 
consum|>tion  of  the  two  periods,  one  ton 
of  iron  required  as  follows  : 

1830.  Cold  air  and  coke — Coal,  5  tons 
16  cwt. ;  ore,  3  tons  ;  flux,  1  ton. 

1833.  Heated  air  and  coal — Coal,  2 
tons  18  cwt.,  including  fuel  to  heat  the 
air;  ore,  2  tons  11  cwt.;  flux,  1  ton. 

To  know  the  whole  expense  of  fuel, 
that  used  by  the  blast  engine  must  be 
added,  for  which  I  have  no  precise  data ; 
but  this  expense  must  necessarily  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  yield  of  the 
furnace. 

At  Butterly,  therefore,  a  saving  of  one 
half  the  fuel  has  been  effected  by  the  in. 
troduction  of  the  new  plan.  The  (|uanti. 
ty  of  flux  remains  the  same,  because  the 
sulphurous  nature  of  the  coal  requires  a 
large  proportion  of  lime. 

The  blast  engine,  which  served  but 
two  furnaces,  now  works  three  ;  but  to 
obtain  this  increase,  a  larger  cylinder  was 
put  in.  Formerly,  the  cylinder  was  se- 
venty inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
stroke,  working  thirteen  revolutions ; 
now,  the  cylinder  is  eighty  inches,  the 
length  of  stroke  and  number  of  revolu- 
tions remaining  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  air  expended,  which 
was  2,500  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  now 
reduced  to  2,160  feet ;  but  the  pressure, 
two  and  a  half  [)ounds  to  the  inch,  has 
undergone  no  variation.  The  opening 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tuyere  has  been 
reduced  from:  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  ;  the  iron  produced  is  intended 
for  castings. 

Codnor  Park  Works. — This  work  con. 
sists  of  three  furnaces,  three  refineries, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  puddling  fur- 
naces to  work  up  all  the  metal.  These 
furnaces  have  worked  for  the  past  year 
with  heated  air  and  crude  coal.  The 
substitution  of  heated  air  has  produced  a 
saving  of  fuel  similar  to  that  stated  for 
Butterly  ;  2  tons  9  cwt.  being  now  suflli. 
cient  to  obtain  one  ton  of  metal,  which 
formerly  required  five  tons.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  expense  of  coal  has 
always  been  less  at  Codnor  Park  than  at 
Butterly,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  iron  produced.  This  difl^er- 
ence  would  be  niuch  more  sensible,  if  the 
same  quality  of  coal  was  used  at  both 
works  ;  but  at  Codnor  Park  the  soft  coal 
is  used,  while  at  the  other  a  variety  called 
cherry  coal  is  used,  which  better  resists 
the  action  of  the  blast. 

Consumption  for  one  ton,  using  cold 
blast :  Butterly,  5  tons  16  cwt. ;  Codnor 
Park,  5  tons. 

Same  with  hot  air — Butterly,  for  smelt- 
ing  2  tons  12  cwt.,  apparatus  6  cwt.,  total 
2  tons  18^cwt. ;  Codnor  Park,  for  smelting 
2  tons  9  cwt.,  apparatus  6  cwt.,  total  2  tons 
15  cwt. 

The  apparatus  employed  at  Codnor  Park, 
for  heating  the  blast,  is  compoted  of  two' 
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pipes,  A  and  B  (Bgs.  13  and  14,)  placed  one 
above  the  other,  in  which  are  inserted  small 
pipes,  a  h,  having  the  same  centres  as  the 
large  pipes,  A  and  B.  These  pipes  are 
connected  by  elbows,  so  that  the  air,  ia 
passing  from  the  blast  engine,  through 
the  interior  pipe,  h,  spreadsitself  over  the 
circular  space,  c  d,  between  the  pipes  B 
and  h ;  passing  then  into  the  second  in- 
terior pipe,  a  is  transmitted  to  the  furnace 
by  traversing  the  second  circular  space, 
A.  This  disposition  of  double  pipes,  one 
within  the  other,  was  adopted  to  remedy 
a  serious  inconvenience  experienced  at 
Butterly, — an  inconvenience  incident  to 
pipes  of  large  diameter,  in  which  the  air 
being  heated  unequally,  a  current  of  cool 
air  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
and  renders  it  impossible  to  raise  the  tern- 
perature  sufficiently. 

The  pipes,  A  B,  are  of  cast.iron,  thirty 
inches  diameter  outside,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick  ;  the  small  pipes,  a  and 
b,  are  of  boiler  iron,  six.tenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  eighteen  inches  diameter  in 
the  clear.  The  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace is  the  same  as  at  Butterly — figs.  13 
and  14  giving  an  exact  idea  of  it.  The 
air  is  heated,  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
to  400°  Fahr.,  with  a  consumption  of  6 
cwt.  coal. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  the 
metal  made  at  Codnor  Park  is  made  into 
malleable  iron  ;*  this  iron  is  used  in  the 
machine  shops  of  Mr.  Jessop.  It  serves 
equally  well  for  boiler  iron  for  steam  cti. 
gines,  which  requires  the  very  best  metal. 

EXVIHON'S  OF  BIRMmOHAM. 

The  introduction  of  the  hot  air  blast 
has  scarcely  commenced  in  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  district,  the  opinion  being  still 
prevalent  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  is 
deteriorated  by  its  use,  has  retarded  the  . 
trial  of  it  until  within  a  year  past.  One  ' 
work  only,  near  Wednesbury,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Llovd,  Forster  <Sc  Co.,  uses  the 
heated  air.  The  success  attending  this 
experiment  determined  the  proprietors  of 
the  other  works  to  make  similar  trials. 

The  apparatus  employed  here  is  placed 
above  the  trunnet  head  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  the  only  one  at  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement  has  been  effected  in  England. 
It  is  composed  of  a  solid  pyramidal  ring, 
(figs.  15  and  16,)  A  B  C  D,  and  a  series 
of  small  tubes,  t,  which  penetrate  into  the 
furnace.  ?  {'• 

The  interi'o*  surface  of  the  ring,  a  b  c 
d,  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  twelve  feet  in  height,  in  place 
of  the  chimney  which  usually  surmounts 
the  trunnel  head  of  the  furnace.  The  ex- 
terior  surface  of  the  pyramid  is  octagonal, 
and  made  of  boiler  plates,  riveted  togeth- 
er like  a  steam  boiler,  its  diameter  at  the 
middle  being  six  feet ;  a  space  is  left  be- 
tween  the  surfaces  of  one  foot  on  all 
sides ;  to  protect  the  outer  surface  from 
the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  it  is  encased 
in  brick-work. 

The  air,  passing  from  the  blast  engine, 
is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  cii*- 
culates  through  the  pipe,  «  e  e,  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  furnace,  then  divides 

*  Thia  ia  an  error,  m  krg«  qtiaaHtiM  ofpipes  art 
caat  at  diia  work  ft>r  tb«  London  narktk— [Tiaiw.]i  . 
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itsreir  among  the  eight  vertical  pipes, /^, 
placed  round  the  outer  surface  of  the 
casing,  which  are  connected  with  the  cir- 
cular  pipe  ;  each  of  these  vertical  tubes 
Communicates  with  the  interior  of  the 
case,  or  pyramid,  by  six  small  tubes, 
which  pass  into  projections  within  the  in- 
terior  of  the  furnace. 

This  part  of  the  tubes,  /,  enters  into  the 
pipes,  t\  closed  at  the  extremity  ;  so  that 
the  air,  in  moving,  is  forced  to  spread  it- 
wslf  over  the  surface  of  the  heater.  These 
tubes,  t\  are  all  of  cast  iron,  and  are  con- 
nected -with  the  distributing  pipes, /^,  by 
leather  sleeves,  i". 

The  air,  after  being  heated  in  the  tubes, 
V,  and  in  the  circular  heater,  A  B  C  D, 
•abed,  re-ascends  to  the  tuyeres  by  the 
opening,  v.  To  prevent  the  air  from 
cooling  duri'.ig  the  transit,  the  conductor 
is  placed  in  the  chimney  of  the  steam 
boiler,  twelve  or  lifteen  feet  distant ;  a 
kind  of  brick-work  connects  the  furnace 
with  this  chimney. 

With  all  these  precautions,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  blast  cannot  be  raised  high. 
er  than  to  360^  Fahr.,  and  they  arc 
obliged  to  heat  it  again  in  a  furnace, 
wilhin  a  few  feet  of  the  embrasure  of  the 
furnace. 

The  consumption  of  this  fire  is  nearly 
4  cv/t.  Qf  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron. 

This  apparatus  is  very  costly,  and  re- 
quires frequent  repairs  ;  the  little  saving 
of  fuel  effected,  by  it,  (about  3  cwt.  of 
coal  per  ton  of  iron,)  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  repairs,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
numerous  interruptions  which  take  place 
in  consequence  of  repairs  required  almost 
daily. 

The  introduction  of  hot  air  has  encct- 
cd,  in  these  works,  the  same  economy  as 
in  the  others  cited,  where  this  plan  is 
adopted.  One  ton  of  iron  required,  in 
1831,  3  tons  of  coke,  equal  to  0  tons  9 
cwt.  of  coal ;  now,  the  game  quantity  of 
iron  consumes  2  tons  14  cwt.  of  coal,  as 
the  following  statement  shows  : 

On  the  20th  July,  there  passed  through 
the  furnace  twenty  charges,  composed  of 
10  cwt.  crude  coal,  9  cwt.  roasted  ore,  and 
6  cwt.  flux.  The  product  being  8  tons  of 
metal,  each  ton  consumed  2  tons  10  cwt. 
coal  for  fusion,  and  4  cwt.  coal  for  heating 
the  ap'^aratus — total,  2  tons  14  cwt. ;  ore 
roasted,  2  tons  5  cwt.  ;  flux,  1  ton  10  cwt. 

The  consumption  in  flux  was  considera- 
ble,  because  of  the  sulphurous  nature  of 
the  ore.  The  slag  which  came  from  the 
furnace  was  crystalline,  and  gave  off"  very 
strong  sulphurous  odors.  Before  the 
mtroduction  of  hot  air,  the  daily  produc- 
tion of  the  furnace  was  only  six  tons. 
They  have,  therefore,  obtained,  besides 
an  economy  in  fuel,  a  diminution  of  the 
general  expenses,  and  of  labor.  The 
quantity  of  blast  has  not  been  changed, 
but  the  tuyeres  have  been  enlarged  fVom 
2  inches  9  hnes,  to  3  inches  6  lines. 

Part  of  the  iron  produced  at  the  works 
of  Mr.  Forster  is  used  for  the  foundrv, 
and  part  for  fine  metal ;  the  same  runninc 
gives  both  kinds  of  iron  ;  that  which  flows 
first  from  the  hearth,  is  No.  1  pig  metal ; 
tb^  last  running  gives  No.  2.     They  dig. 


tinguish  the  two  kinds  of  iron  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  run  from  the  furnace, 
and  by  the  furrows  produced  on  the  sur- 
face  when  it  cools. 

WALES. 

There  are  in  Wales  but  two  works 
using  the  heated  air — that  of  Warteg, 
and  Blaen-Avon,  ten  miles  from  Aherga. 
vcny.  None  of  the  Mcrthyr-tidvi/l  works 
have  introduced  it,  though  the  Doiclais 
and  Penn-y-danau  have  made  experiments 
thereon. 

The  abandonment  of  heated  air  in  so 
extensive  an  iron  country,  and  in  which 
improvements  arc  sought  after  with  care, 
has  led  many  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it.  Some  have 
thought  that,  while  so  much  saving  was 
eflected  by  the  use  of  this  plan  in  the  fur- 
naces of  Scotland,  where  the  metal  was 
destined  for  the  foundry,  it  could  not  be 
employed  by  otlier  works,  the  product  of 
which  is  converted  into  bar,  or  malleable, 
iron. 

The  examples  furnished  by  the  New- 
castle, Codnor  Park,  and  \Vedneshury 
works,  in  which  they  make  bar  iron  of 
very  good  quality,  prove  that  this  opinion 
is  not  well  founded.  The  partial  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  in  Wales  should,  in 
part,  be  attributed  to  the  bad  construction 
of  their  heating  apparatus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  diminished  saving  which 
would  result  to  them,  since  the  employ- 
ment  of  crude  coal  has  been  eflbcted  ;  a 
saving  which  the  cost  of  the  patent  wonld 
almost  balance.  To  appreciate  these 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  acme 
details  upon  the  expense. of  mailing  iron 
in  that  country. 

From  all  the  information  gained  upon 
the  experiments  made  at  Dowlais,  or 
Pcrm-y-danau,  it  appears  that,  the  ap- 
paratus  being  of  bad  construction,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  could  not  be  raised 
to  more  than  300°  Faiir.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  attempted,  with  success,  the 
substitution  of  crude  coal  for  coke.  An 
accident  happening  to  the  apparatus,  obli- 
ged them  to  suspend  the  use  of  hot  air 
for  several  days,  and  showed  them  that, 
without  difficulty,  the  crude  coal  could  be 
worked  even  with  cold  air.  The  suvin"^ 
which  resulted  from  this  substitution  was 
such,  that  the  proprietors  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  ropuir  the  heating  appara- 
tus, and  thenceforth  abaiuloned  it.  Since 
that  period,  most  of  the  Welsh  furnaces 
use  the  crude  coal,  but  some  employ  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  coke. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
of  fuel  and  material  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  metal. 

Ptnii-j -daiiau.  Dowlais.  Cyfurtha.  PJiniouth. 
t.  c.  q. 
Coal,  ...  2  9  0 
Ore  rousted,  a  4  0 
Ashes,.  .  .  2  2 
Flux,    ...       19    2  13  0  16  0  — 

Add  to  this,  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  blast  engines,  about  the  same  for 
each,  varying  from  5  to  6  cwt. 

The  average  quantity  of  coul  consumed 
in  each  of  these  works  is,  therefore,  two 
and  a  half  tons  for  each  ton  of  iron.  By 
the  employment  of  heated  air,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  saving  would  be  effected 


t.    c.  q. 
2   110 

2  y  0 


'.  r.  q.  t.  r.  q. 
a  13  2  2  13  0 
2    6  3       1   16  0 


over  this  expense  of  more  than  33^  per 
cent.,  or  17  cwt.  of  coal  for  each  ton  of 
iron  ;  deduct  from  this,  the  fuel  consumed 
to  tieat  the  apparatus,  estimated  at  6  cwt., 
and  the  actual  saving  would  be  reduced 
to  11  cwt.,  costing,  at  3».  7d.,or  86  cents 
per  ton,  at  the  works,  44  cents  5  and  as 
the  patent  right  is  chained  at  one  half,  ot 
24  cents  per  ton  of  iron,  the  saving  would 
be  diminished  to  20  cents  per  ton*  Tins 
economy,  itself  very  small)  Would  scarce, 
ly  be  appreciated  in  a  district  where  all 
the  materials  are  so  cheap,  that  iron  may 
be  produced  at  a  less  price  than  in  any 
other  district  in  Great  Britain. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  noh-aJop. 
tion  of  this  plan  in  Wales,  is  no  evidence 
that  it  does  not  effect  ai>y  saving  in  fuel ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  me  to  think 
that  there  would  be  economy,  as  in  other 
works  where  the  plan  is  used ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  the  expense*  of  coal  being 
very  small  in  Wales,  the  economy  would 
not  be  as  marked  as  in  the  works  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Waiieg  Iron  Works,  which  have 
been  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, sustain  (his  opinion.     In  this  estab. 
lishment,  the   heating  apparatus  is  com. 
posed  of  a  very  short  developement  of 
pipes,  so  that  the  air  cannot  acquire  a 
temperature   of  more    than    400°    Fahr* 
The  coal,  which  is  very  biluminouB>  hntl 
loses  55°  per  100  in  the  coking,  cannot 
be  employed  crude  in  the  furnace,  with 
the  air  at  so  low  a  teinperature  ;  it  results 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the  saving 
obtained  is  not  so  great  a*  at  the  furnaces 
of  Scotland,  but  is  to  be  compalred  to  the 
saving  in  those  works  where  the  appara-. 
tus  is  not  so  perfect,  and  where  coke  is 
still  used.     Nevcrlbeless,  the  diminution 
in  the   cost  ic  very  marked :  before  the 
introduction  of  healed  air,  one  ton  of  iroii 
required    a  consumption  of  tWo  tonS  of 
coke  ;  the  produce  of  four  tons,  three  cwt. 
of  coaK     The  consumption  of  coke  is  still 
about  the  same,  but,  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  carbonizing  it  so  completely,  it  is 
now  produced  by  only  three  tons  of  coaU 
The  yield  of  the  furnace  has  been  aug- 
mented from  six  to  eight  tons  of  iron, 
each,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Tho  anlhor  should  have  atlributed  this  difterehce, 
m  a  groat  degree,  to  tho  superior  tjiiality  of  the  Taff 
Val2  coal  over  the  Scotch,  tho  former  yielding  more 
than  7.")  p-r  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the  proprtion  in 
the  latter  is  loss  than  65  percent.;  some  varieties  even 
as  lillle  as  51  per  cent. — [Trans.] 


PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  tlte   New. York  Stock  and  Ejcchange  Board, 
J  ULY    16,   1835, 


Mohawti  and  Ilud.son 

Paterson 

Ithaca  and  Ovvego 

S.iratoga 

Harlaem 

New- York  and  Albany .... 

Boston  and  Providence 

New-Jersey   Railroad    aiid 
Tranjiportation  Line... 

Camden  and  Aniboy 

Providence  and  Sionington . 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton. . 
Ulica  and  Schenectady. . . . 

Jamaica 

Saratoga  and  Washington. . 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  .... 

Long  Island 

Saratoga  and  WhitebaJl . . ! 


Par. 

100 
95 


121 

loa 


—     no 


100  _ 


Offer. 
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106 

110 


100 

^_ 

100 
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100 

100 

99i 
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104} 

104f 

100 

102 

102 

100 

124 

124 

■ — 

114 

113 

100 

101 

-  1^ 

100 

101 

loa 

100 

106 

_ 
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AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


On  Budding  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By  the 
GoNDucTORS.  To  wh/ch  is  added,  the  dif. 
ferent  modes  of  Budding  ;  and  of  Herba- 
ceous,  or    Summer   Grafting,   extruded 

V'  from  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

'    *.    .      cContinued from  our  last  number.) 

~  13.  Escutcheon  Budding,  tcith  a  Portion  of 
Terminal  Buds;  GrfJJ'e  en  E'cusson  par 
Portion  d'  Yeux  tcnninaux,  {Jig.  10.)— A 
piece,  measuring  six  or  eight  lines  in 
length,  cut  from  the  top  of  a  branch,  is 
split  in  twoi  dividing  the  terminal  bud  ex- 
aotly  in  the  middle.  An  incision  is  then 
made  in  the  stock  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  and  the  half  bud  is  in- 
serted into  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. ,In  case  of  need,  the  ter- 
minal eye  might  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  The 
growing  bud  ought  to  be  used 
to  insure  success,  thouglh-this 
mode  will  sometimes  succeed 
with  a  dormant  bud.  This 
method  may  be  very  useful, 
if  the  tree  to  be  propagated 
has  no  young  side  shoots  rtrong  enough  to 
admit  of  a  bud  being  taken  from  them.  It 
is  particularly  stiitabJe  for  rare  trees,  with 
scaly  buds  arid  opposite  branches. 

14.  Anmllur  Flute  Budding;  C'reffe  en 
Flute  en  Anneau,  (fig.  11.) — A  branch  is 
chosen  on  the  tree  wluch^is  to  be  propaga. 
tedi  tfs  thi*;k  apj  or  thicker  than,  the  :*tock, 
■and  a  ring  of  bark,  including  an  eye,  is  cut 

from  it.  and  detached  by  split- 
ting it  perpendicularly  on  one 
side,  and  then  separating  it 
from  the  wood  by  inserting 
under  it  the  spatula-like  han- 
dle of  llic  buddin^r-knife.  A 
Similar  operation  is  then  per- 
formed on  ihe  stock  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  ring  ef  bark,  exact- 
ly  of  the  same  size,  is  de- 
tached from  the  stem  in  the  same  manner, 
but  withoiit  curing  whether  there  are  buds 
Dii  it  or  not.  tn'iis  place  is  put  the  ring  ta- 
ken from  the  brancli  to  be  propagated,  with 
the  precaution  of  making  the  inner  barks 
join  together  exactly  both  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. N()  binding  is  applied ;  but  the  whole 
is  covered  with  grafting-clay  (ongu^nt  de 
^t.  t  iacre)  ox  grafting-wax.  Neither  the 
bi^anches  nor  the  head  oi  the  stock  are  to 
be  cut  down  till  the  bud  has  taken.  The 
two  periods  most  favorable  for  this  sort  of 
budding  are,  the  time  of  the  greatest  move- 
blent  ff  the  sap  in  the  spring,  and  at  tlic 
end  of  its  greatest  movement  in  August. 
This  mode  of  budding  has  the  advantage 
of  never  mutilaiing  the  stock  ;  because,  if  it 
does  not  take,  the  bark  of  the  ring  supplies 
the  place  of  that  taken  away.  It  is  not 
only  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  walnut 
trees,  but  also  for  the  increase  of  all  rare 
trees  with  hard  wood,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Oaks  and  chesnuts. 

15.  Siilit  Flute  Budding ;  Greffe  en  Flute 
fendue. — The  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  mode  is,  that,  if  the  ring 
of  bark  containing  the  bud  is  larger  than 
the  space  prepared  fur  it  on  the  stock,  a 
piece  must  be  taken  from  it  longitudinally, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  exactly. 

16.  FliUe  Budding  by  close  Contact,  Tube 
Budding;  Greffe  en  Flute  par  Juxtaposi- 
tion, oil  en  Sifflet. — The  head  of  the  stock 
being  cut  off,  a  ring  of  bark,  2  in.  or  3  in. 
long,  is  removed.  A  shoot  is  then  taken 
from  the  tree  to  be  increased,  of  exactly  the 
^ame  thickness  as  the  stock,  and  a  ring  or 
tube  of  bark  is  taken  off  the  thick  end, 
without   being    split    longitudinally,    not 


j  quite  so  long  as  the  piecejDf  bark  takeii  off 

I  the  stock,  but  provided  with  tvf'o  or  three 

!  good  eyes.     The  tube  thus  formed  is  placed 

I  updn  the  stock  in  the  roonti  of  the  one  taken 

I  away,  and  care  is  taken  to  make  the  tAvo 

edges  of  bark  join  below.     The  part  of  the 

stock'which  projects  over  the  ring  ef  bark 

is  next  split  into  shreds,  and  brought  down 

over  it  all  round,  so  as,  when  secured  by 

grafting-clay,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.     This 

mode  of  budding  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 

south  of  France  for  propagating  walilUtS; 

chesnuts,  fig«,  mulberries,  and  other  trees 

with  thick  bark  and  abundant  pith. 

1 7.  Coptmon  Flute  Budding ;  Greffe  en 
Flute  ordinaire,  {fig.  li.)— -The  head  of  the 
stock  is  cut  off;  but,  instead  of  removing  a 
ring  of  bark,  as  in  the  preceding  mode,  it 'is 

cut  longitudinal- 
ly into  four  or 
five  strips,  each 
i  in.  or  3  inches 
long,  and  turned 
down  as  in  the 
figure,  being  left 
still  attached  to 
the  tree.  From 
a  shoot  of  the 
tree  to  be  propa- 
gated, a  tube  of  bark  is  t^iken,  furnished 
with  four  or  five  eyes,  rather  shorter  than 
the  strips,  though  longer  than  in  tube  bud- 
ding. vVhen  the  tube  of  the  scion  is  slip- 
ped on  the  stock,  the  strips  of  bark  are 
rftised  over  it,  and  fastened  at  the  lop  by  a 
ligaiuro.  This  meihod  of  budding  is  in 
very  general  use  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

18.  Flute  Budding  in  Shreds,  teith  ttie 
Stock  tut  obliquely ;  Greffe  en  Flute  et  en 
LaJiicre. — This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mode  above  described,  with  the  end  of  the 
stock  cut  obliquely,  as  shown  at  a  in  fig. 
1?,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  afterwards 
cut  into  stircds  and  turned  down  over  the 
tube  of  bark,  as  in  tube  buddinjr.  No.  IC. 

II.  Herbaceous  GraftiiVg.  Greffe  He rbaccc. 

1.  Grafting  upon  fleshy  or  tuberculous 
Roots  ;  Greffe  suf  Ratines  chranues  ou  tu- 
berculeuses,  (fig-  13.)— It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  tubercle  of  a  georgina  root 
is  found  without  eyes;  and,  when   this  is 

the  case,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  of  the  cultiva. 
tor,  it  may  remain  in  the 
ground  one  or  two  years 
without  budding,  till  at  last 
it  rots.  This  imperfection 
is  easily  discovered  if  the 
neck  01  the  tuber  is  looked 
at  attentively,  for  it  is  al- 
ways there  that  the  buds 
are  found.  In  this  case,  as 
soon  as  a  georgina  bud  upon  some  other 
tuber  has  begun  to  germinate,  it  is  picked 
out  with  the  point  of  the  grafting-knife, 
and  is  taken  away  with  a  small  piece  of  the 
tubercle  adhering  to  it.  On  the  neck  of  the 
barren  tubercle  a  small  hole  is  made,  in 
which  the  bud  is  inserted,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  base  of  the  bud  shall  be 
perfectly  on  a  level  v.ith  the  surface  of  the 
tubercle  ;  and  it  is  cemented  with  grafting- 
wax.  The  tubercle  is  then  planted  in  a 
pot,  taking  care  m)t  to  cover  the  neck  on 
which  the  graft  is,  and  the  pot  is  planged 
in  a  hot-bed,  under  glass.  When  the  graft 
has  taken  properlv,  the  plant  is  turned  out 
into  the  open  border. 

2.  Herbaceous  Furrova-Graf  ting  for  verti. 
col  Shoots  ;  Greffe  herbacee  en  Rainure  pour 
les  Onmitiges,  (fig.  14.) — A  bud  with  a  tri- 
angular slice  of  bark  an^  wood,  when  in  a 
soft  or  herbaceous  state,  is  cut  out  of  the 


scion.and  inserted  in  a 

corresponding  groove 

mide  in  the  stock,  as 

shown  in  the  figure; 

a  ligature  is  applied, 

and  afterwards  grafl- 

ing.wax.    This  mode 

of  grafting   succeeds 

both  with  the  young 

wood     of    trees    and  „_ 

with  herbaceous  plants,  whether  peren  n 

or  annual.     M.  Tschoudy  gave   the  ara, 

trary  name  of  omnitiges  to  those  plants,  c 

the  shoots  of  which  have  an  equal  tenden  U 

upwards,    and  which,    of    course,    are    a 

equally  Itlitablo  to  graft  upon. 

3.  iterbaccous   Grafting  for   Shoots  teith 
opposite  Leaves  ;    Greffe  herbacee  pour  lea 
Bourgeons  a  Feuilles  opposees,  {fig.  15.)— 
In  the  middle  of  the  stem,  between  two  op. 
posite  eyes,  an  angular  and  longitudinal  in- 
cision   is  made,   tra- 
versing the  stem  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 
The  graft  is  cat  angu- 
larly at   its   top   and 
bottom,  and  if   is  in. 
S€rte4  as  in  fhe  figure. 
The  binding,  8ic.,  is 
then  put  oil  hs  tisual< 
This  modeof  graftlnJI 
is  suitable  for  those 
species  of  trees,  and 
annual    or    perennial    plants,   the    buds   of 
whicli  are  opposite  on  the  stem,  which  hap- 
pens most  frequently  on  the  central  shoots 
of  plants.     M.  Tschoody  gives  the  name  of 
nmUitiges  to  those  plants,  the  central  shoots 
of  which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  morcver- 
tic.tlly  than   the  lateral  ones,  and  which 
have  consequently  more  vigor;  it  is  upon 
these  central  shoots  that  the  grafts  ought 
to  be  mad^. 

4.  Grafting  on  the  Stem  of  Annual  or  Pe- 
rennial PlanU  ;  Greffe  sur  Tige  de  Plantes 
Aunuellcsou  Fir'aces,  {fig.  16.)— -The  period 
chosen  for  this  mode  of  grafting  is  that  of 
the  <»reatcst  vigor  of  the  plant,  that  is,  some 
days  before  its  going  into 
flower.  The  stem  of  the 
stock  is  cut  through  above 
a  leaf,  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  petiole,  and  a  slit 
downwards  is  made  in  the 
section.  A  shoot  is  then^ 
taken  off  near  the  root  of 
the  plant  to  be  increased, 
the  end  of  which  is  cut 
into  a  wedge  shape,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  slip  made  in  the  stock,  tak- 
ing groat  care  of  the  leaf  on  the  latter;  for 
it  is  that  which  must  nourish  the  scion  un- 
til it  has  taken  thoroughly,  by  keeping  up 
the  circulation  of  the  sap.  A  bandage  is 
applied,  and  the  junction  covered  with 
grafting-wax,  as  before.  When  the  graft 
has  taken,  which  is  stscertaincd  by  its 
growth,  the  ligature  is  removed,  and  the  old 
fcaf,  and  the  shoots  from  the  stock  below 
the  graft,  are  removed.  M.  Tschoudy 
o-rafted  in  tbis  manner  artichokes  upon 
cardoons,  and  other  plants  on  their  con- 
geners.        .  L-  ■ 

on  Sueev- 
(ka  Plantes 
17.)— Take 


5.  Grafting 
lents ;  Greffe 
Grasaes,   {fig 


a  young  shoot  or  leaf  of  a 
succulent  plant,  (i.  e.,  of 
a  cactus  or  opuntia,)  and, 
cutting  its  base  to  a  point 
or  wedge,  insert  it  in  a 
hole  or  slit  made  in  the 
stem  or  leaf  of  another 
species,  but  of  «bc  same 
genus.        ^^s»*.  -S-.    1 


.  5-,.  . 
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6.  Grafting  the  Melon  ;  Greffe  du  Melon, 
(fig.  18.)— On  the  stem  of  a  cucumber,  or 
any  other  plant  of  the  family  of  Cucurbi- 
tacese,  but  having  some  analogy  with  the 
melon,  choose  a  vigorous  part  of  a  shoot 
haviug  a  well-developed  leaf.     In  the  axil 

uf  this  leaf  an 
oblique  cut  is 
made,  of  half  its 
thickness.  The 
point  of  a  melon 
shoot,  so  far  deve- 
loped as  to  have 
its  fruit  quite 
formed,  is  then 
cut  off,  and  point, 
cd  at  its  end,  2 
inches  below  the  fruit.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
cleft  made  in  the  stock,  always  taking  care 
to  spare  the  leaf  until  the  scion  has  taken. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  with  ligatures 
and  grafting-wax.  This  mode  of  grafting 
succeeds  pretty  well ;  but  it  has  not  hither- 
to been  applied  to  any  useful  end.  Toma- 
toes may  be  grafted  in  this  manner  on  po- 
fatoes,  and  it  is  said  that  potato  plants 
thus  treated  produce  good  crops  both  of  po. 
tatoes  and  tomatoes. 

Grafting-wax  may  be  formed  Avith  tur- 
pentine, bees'  wax,  resin,  and  a  little  tallow, 
melted  together.  It  may  either  be  put  on 
ia  the  same  manner  as  grafting-clay,  but 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  or  it  may  be  very  thinly  spread  upon 
cotton  cloth,  and  used  in  shreds  like  stick- 
ing-plaster. In  this  last  state  it  serves 
both  as  a  ligature  for  retaining  the  es- 
cutcheon or  scion  in  its  place,  and  as  a  co- 
vering for  excluding  the  air.  In  very  deli- 
cate budding  and  grafting,  fine  moss  and 
cotton  wool  are  frequently  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  grafting-clay  or  grafting-wax ; 
the  moss  or  cotton  being  tied  firmly  on  with 
thread  or  strands  of  bast  matting. 


AJMCRICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAIif  AND 

tree   by  the   French   of   Louisiana,   and 
adopted  by  the  Americans. 


[E^ract  frum  tUe  MoMachusetts  Agricultural  Repoti- 
tory,  &c.] 

List  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  America,  de- 
scribed in  the  work  of  M.  Andre  F.  Mi- 
chaux. 

[The  botanical  name  of  eacli  tree  is  first  given,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  common  American  name.    The 
^tulgar  itames  used  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  or  Canada,  next  follow.] 

Pinus  rubra,  Red  pine. — Red  pine,  only 
niune  given  to  this  tree  in  Canada ;  often 
used  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  Maine.  Norway  pine,  nanie  more 
generally  in  use  for  this  tree  than  the  above, 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  but  less  proper.  It  is  not 
the  Norway  pine,  says  Michaux.  Yellow 
pine,  name  sometimes;  given  to  it  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Pin  roujje,  or  red  pine  in  Canada. 
Michaux  prefers  red  pine,  as  being  more 
characteristic  and  distinct. 

Pinus  rupestris,  Gray  pine. — Gray  pine, 
in  Canada,  by  the  French  and  English. 
Scrub  pine,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine. 
Uncommon  and  ordinary.     Michaux. 

Pinus  mitis,  Yellow  pine. — Yellow  pine, 
general  name  in  all  the  middle  states. 
Short-leaved  pine,  in  the  southern  states. 
Spruce  pine,  a  secondary  name  in  these  last 
mentioned  states. 

This  is  described  by  Michaux  as  a  pretty 
valuable  tree,  ranking  after  the  red  pine, 
which  is  again  put  far  behind  the  long- 
leaved  or  pitch  pine  of  the  south,  and  the 
white  pine  of  the  north. 


Pinus  inops,  Jersey  pine. — Jersey  pine, 
general  name  in  New-Jersey,  where  it 
abounds.  Scrub  pine,  the  name  given  to  it 
in  Virginia,  and  in  those  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  it  is  found. 

Pinus  pungens,  Table-mountain  pine. — 
Table-mountain  pine,  the  only  name  given 
to  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  mountain, 
in  North  Carolina. 

Pinus  australis,  Long-leaved  pine, — Yel- 
low pine.  Long-leaved  pine.  Pitch  pine, 
(not  the  pitch  pine  of  the  north.)  Broom 
pine.  All  which  namesaremore  or  less  used 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states, 
where  alone  this  tree  grows.  Southern 
pine  and  red  pine,  are  the  names  given  to 
it  in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  by 
those  who  use  it.  Georgia  pitch  pine, 
name  given  to  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  England. 

Pinus  serotina.  Pond  pine. — Pond  pine, 
name  given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  pine, 
which  has  none  given  to  it  in  the  southern 
states,  where  he  found  it. 

Pinus  rigida.  Pitch  pine. — Pitch  pine, 
general  name  in  all  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states.  This  is  the  true  pitch  pine  of 
New-England,  but  very  different  from  the 
pitch  pine  of  the  south. 

Pinus  tceda,  Loblolly  pine. — Loblolly 
pine,  only  name  in  the  southern  states. 
White  pine,  sometimes  so  called  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Pinus  strobus.  White  pine. — W'hite  pine, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New-Brimswick.  Pumpkin 
pine  and  sapling  pine,  names  sometimes 
given  to  it  in  Vermont,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of 
its  wood.  Pin  blanc,  or  white  pine,  by  the 
Canadians.     Weymouth  pine,  in  England. 

Abies  nigra.  Black  spruce,  (double 
spruce.) — Black,  or  double  spruce,  name 
used  in  the  northern  slates,  in  Maine,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Red  spruce,  in  the  same 
countries,  having  regard,  however,  to  trees 
of  larger  size  than  usual,  or  to  certain 
places  of  growth.  Epinette  noire,  in  Ca- 
nada.    Sapinette  noire,  in  France. 

Abies  alba.  White  spruce. — White,  or 
single  spruce,  names  applied  in  the  north- 
ern states,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  Epinette 
blanche,  in  Canada.  Sapinette  blanche, 
in  France. 

Abies  canadensis,  Hemlock  spruce. — 
Hemlock,  or  hemlock  spruce,  only  denomi- 
nation in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  this  tree  is  found.  Perusse, 
by  the  Canadians. 

Abies  balsamifera,  Silver  fir. — Silver  fir. 
Fir  balsam.  Balm  of  Gilead.  All  names 
equally  applied  to  this  tree  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Juglans  nigra.  Black  walnut. — Black 
walnut,  only  name  in  the  southern  and 
western  states.  Noyer  noir,  by  the  French 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

Juglans  cathartica,  Butter  nut. — Butter 
nut,  only  name  in  New- York,  and  Virginia, 
and  often  applied  in  the  northern  states. 
White  walnut,  name  much  in  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland.  Oil  nut,  name 
applied  in  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut. 

Juglans  olivae-formis,  Pacane  nut.— Pa- 
cane  nut,  or  pacanier,  name  given  to  this 


Juglans  amara.  Bitter  nut  hickory. — 
Bitter  nut  hickory,  only  name  apphed  to  it 
in  New- York  and  New-Jersey.  White 
hickory,  general  name  in  Pennsylvania. 
Noyer  amer,  Canadian  name. 

Juglans  aquatica,  Water  bitter  nut  hicko- 
ry.— Water  bitter  nut,  name  given  te  it  by 
Michaux.  It  has  no  name  in  the  southern 
states,  where  it  grows. 

Juglans  tomentosa,  Mockemut  hickory. 
— Mockemut  hickory,  general  name  m 
New- York  and  New- Jersey.  Whiteheart 
hickory,  name  sometimes  applied  in  those 
states.  Common  hickory,  applied  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  other  southern 
states.  Noyer  dur,  by  the  French  of  the 
Illinois  country. 

Juglans  squamosa,  Shellbark  hickory. — 
Shellbark  hickory,  name  in  most  coHunon 
use  in  the  United  States.  Shagbark  hicko- 
ry, name  sometimes  applied  to  the  north 
of  Connecticut  river.  Kisky  Thomas,  by 
the  Dutch  of  New-Jersey.  Noyer  tendre, 
by  the  French  of  Illinois. 

We  think  M.  Michaux  mistaken  on  this 
point.  It  is  the  common  walnut  of  our 
tables,  and  is  almost  universally  called 
shagbark.  In  all  the  northern  states,  we 
know  this  tree  by  the  name  of  walnut,  and 
not  hickory,  which  is  a  southern  name. 

Juglans  laciniosa,  Thick  shellbark 
hickory. — Thick  shellbark  hickory,  name 
given  to  this  tree  in  the  western  states, 
where  it  is  confounded  with  the  true  shell, 
or  shagbark.  Gloucester-nut  hickory, 
known  under  this  name  only  in  that  part 
of  Virginia.  Springfield  hickory,  another 
name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia. 

Juglans  porcina.  Pignut  hickory. — Pig- 
nut hickory,  most  common  name  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Hognut  hicko- 
ry, more  usual  name  in  some  districts  of 
Peimsylvania. 

Juglans  myristicaiformis.  Nutmeg  hicko- 
ry-nut.— Nutmeg  hickory-nut,  name  given 
to  it  by  M.  Michaux,  it  having  no  name  in 
the  southern  states. 

Q,uercus  alba,  White  oak. — White  oak, 
general  and  unique  name  throughout  the 
United  States.  Cbeneblanc,  by  the  Ca- 
nadians.  I 

Gluercus  rauscosa,  Mossy  cup  oak. — 
Mossy  cup  oak,  name  given  by  M.  Mi- 
chaux to  a  species  found  in  the  Genessee 
country,  and  near  Albany. 

Q,uercu8  macrocarpa,  Overcup  while 
oak. — Overcup  white  oak,  general  name 
given  to  it  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Gluercus  obtusiloba.  Post  oak. — Post 
oak,  geileral  name  in  both  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, and  Tennessee.  Iron  oak,  secondary 
name  in  those  countries.  Box  oak  and 
box  white  oak,  name  given  to  it  in  Mary- 
land,  and  the  parts  of  Virginia  bordering 
on  it. 

Q.uercus  lyrata,  Overcup  oak. — Overcup 
oak  and  swamp-post  oak,  names  equally 
used  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern 
states.  Water  white  oak,  secondary  name 
in  the  same  places. 

duercus  prinus  discolor.  Swamp  white 
oak. — Swamp  white  oak,  most  common 
name  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
Water-chestnut  oak,  Pennsylvania  name. 
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duercus  prinusp  alustris,  Chestnut  white 
oak. — Chestnut  white  oak,  name  applied  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  White  oak,  peculiarly  so  called  on 
the  Savannah  river.  Swamp-chestnut  oak, 
secondary  name  in  the  same  places. 

Q,uercus  prinus  monticola,  Rock-chest- 
nut oak. — Rock-chestnut  oak,  only  name 
given  to  this  tree  in  New- York  and  Ver- 
mont. Rock  and  rocky  oak,  second  name 
in  the  same  countries.  Chestnut  oak,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Gluercus  prinus  acuminata,  Yellow  oak. 
■ — Yellow  oak,  name  given  to  this  tree  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
No  particular  name  given  to  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Q,uercus  prinus  chinquapin,  Chinquapin 
oak. — Chinquapin  oak,  name  employed  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Small-chestnut  oak,  in  New- York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

duercus  virens,  Live  oak. — Live  oak, 
only  name  in  all  the  southern  states  ;  and 
also  in  the  northern  states,  where  the  wood 
is  only  seen,  but  the  tree  is  never  found. 

Gluercus  phellos.  Willow  oak. — Willow 
oak,  only  name  in  the  southern  states,  and 
in  Pennsylvania.  | 

Gluercus  imbricaria.  Laurel  oak. — Lau- 
rel oak,  secondary  name  in  the  states  west 
of  the  Allegany  mountains.  Black-jack 
oak,  more  common,  but  less  proper  name, 
because  it  is  applied  to  another,  for  which 
it  is  kept  distinct.  Chene  a  latte,  by  the 
Illinois  French. 

Quercus  cinerea,  Upland  willow  oak. — 
Barren's  willow  oak,  name  given  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

Gluercus  pumila.  Running  oak. — Run- 
ning oak,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern 
states. 

Q,uercu3  hcterophylla,  Bartram's  oak. — 
Bartram's  oak,  name  given  to  an  oak  on 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia. 

Gluercus  aquatica.  Water  oak. — Water 
oak,  general  name  in  Virginia,  and  in  the 
southern  states. 

Q,uercus  ferruginea.  Black-jack  oak. — 
Black-jack  oak,  name  in  use  in  the  south- 
ern states.  Barren's  oak,  name  employed 
in  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersej',  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Gluercus  banisteri,  Bear  oak.  —  Bear 
oak,  name  in  New- Jersey  and  New- York. 
Black  scrub  oak,  name  used  in  the  north 
of  Connecticut  river.  Scrub  oak,  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Gluercus  catisbcei,  Barren's  scrub  oak. — 
Baurren's  scrub  oak,  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Gluercus  falcata,  Spanish  oak. — Spanish 
oak,  only  name  in  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Red  oak,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  southern  states. 
:■:■._  Gluercus  tinctoria.  Black  oak.  —  Black 
oak,  only  nams  in  the  forests  of  the  mid- 
dle, western,  and  southern  states.  (Querci- 
tron oak,  name  in  commerce.  Chene  noir, 
by  the  Illinois  French. 

Gluercus  coccinea,  Scarlet  oak. — Scarlet 
Oftk,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux  to  a  tree, 
which,  in  the  middle  states,  bears  the  name 
of  red  oak,  being  confounded  with  a  species 
hereafter  mentioned. 

Gluercus  ambigua,  Gray  osik.  —  Gray 
4tk,  only  name  given  to  this  specieB  in 


New-Ham pahire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  New-Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

Gluercus  paluslris.  Pine  oak.  —  Pine 
oak,  name  given  to  this  species  in  New- 
York  and  New-Jersey.  Swamp  Spanish 
oak,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Q,uercus  rubra,  Red  oak.  —  Red  oak, 
name  given  to  this  oak  in  all  the  northern 
and  middle  states. 

In  all  27  species  of  oaks. 

Betula  papyracea.  Canoe  birch. — Canoe 
and  paper  birch,  names  equally  used  in 
New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  district  of 
Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  further  north. 
White  birch,  name  also  equally  applied  in 
the  same  countries.  Bouleau  a  canot,  by 
the  French  in  Canada. 

Betula  populifolia.  White  birch. — White 
birch,  general  name  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states.     Old-field  birch. 

Betula  rubra,  Red  birch. — Red  birch,  so 
called  in  New-Jersey  and  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Broom  birch,  secondary 
name  in  Pennsylvania.  Birch,  in  the 
southern  states. 

Betula  lenta.  Black  birch. — Black  birch, 
denomination  applied  to  it  in  the  northern 
and  middle  states.  Cherry  birch,  secon- 
dary name  in  some  parts  of  the  northern 
states.  Sweet  birch,  in  the  middle  states. 
Mountain  mahogany,  in  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Cherry  birch.  Bouleau  cerisier,  by  the 
Canadians. 

Betula  lutea,  Yellow  birch.  —  Yellow 
birch,  name  given  to  this  species  in  Vermont 
and  New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  Maine 
and  New-Brunswick. 

Castanea  vesca.  Chestnut.  —  Chestnut, 
only  name  given  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  it  grows. 

Castanea  pumila,  Chincapin. — Chinca- 
pin,  only  denomination  given  to  it  in  the 
middle,  southern,  and  western  states. 

Fagus  sylvestris.  White  beech. — Beech, 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  White 
beech,  in  the  northern  states  and  district  of 
Maine. 

Fagus  ferruginea,  Red  beech.  —  Red 
beech,  in  the  northern  states,  and  district  of 
Maine. 

Chamaerops  palmeto.  Cabbage  tree. — 
Cabbage  tree,  or  palmetto,  in  the  southern 
states.  This  tree  is  extensively  used  in 
the  construction  of  wharves  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  being  free  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  worms. 

Ilex  opaca,  American  holly. — American 
holly,  so  called  in  all  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  it  grows. 

Diospiros  virginiana,  Persimmon  tree. — 
Persimmon,  only  name  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  it  is  found,  being 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  Plaque- 
minier,  by  the  Louisianians. 

Acer  eriocarpum.  White  maple. — White 
maple,  only  name  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it.  Soft 
maple,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  where  it  is 
often  confounded  with  the  scarlet  maple. 
Sir  wager  maple,  name  applied  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  introduced. 

Acer  rubrum,  Red-flowering  maple. — 
Red-flowering  maple,  Swamp  maple.  Soft 
maple,  denominations  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
Scarlet-flowering  maple,  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  84^  maple  in  New- York  and 


New-Jersey.  Maple  tree,  m  Pemiaylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Ohio,  to  the  west  of  the  Alle- 
gany mountains.  Erable  plaine,  by  the 
Canadians. 

Acer  saccharinum,  Sugar  maple. — Su- 
gar maple,  general  name,  which,  however, 
prevails  only  in  the  middle  states,  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains.  Rock  maple,  name 
which  prevails  to  the  north  of  the  Hudson 
river.  Hard  maple,  another  name  in  the 
northern  states.  Erable  sucre',  Canadian 
name. 

Acer  nigrum,  Black  sugar  maple. — Su- 
gar tree,  general  name  inj  the  country  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Rivers  which  fall  into  it ; 
and  often  applied  also  there  to  the  last 
mentioned  species.  Black  sugar  tree,  name 
sometimes  applied,  and  to  be  preferred. 

Acer  negundo.  Box  elder. — Box  elder, 
only  name  in  the  western  states  where  the 
tree  is  most  known.  Ash-leaved  maple, 
name  given  sometimes  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  Erable  a  giguiere,  by  the  Illinois 
French. 

Acer  striatum,  Moose  wood. — Moose 
wood,  common  name  in  all  the  northern 
states,  in  New-Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Striped  maple,  by  some  persons  in 
the  middle  states. 

Nyssa  grandidentata.  Large  tupelo. — 
Large  tupelo,  in6st  general  name  in  the 
southern  states.  Water  tupelo,  secondary 
name  in  the  same  states. 

Nyssa  capitata.  Sour  tupelo. — Sour  tu- 
pelo, in  Georgia. 

Nyssa  sylvatica,  Black  gmn. — Black 
gum  tree,  in  all  the  states  to  the  south  of 
the  Delaware.  Sour  gum,  secondary  name 
in  the  same  states.  Peperidge,  by  the 
Dutch  of  New -Jersey. 

Gj  mnocladus  dioica,  Coffee  tree. — Cof- 
fee tree,  only  name  given  in  the  western 
states.  Chicot,  by  the  Canadians.  By 
some  botanists  called  guilandina  dioica. 

Pinckneya  pubens,  Greorgia  bark. — 
Georgia  bark  tree,  name  given  by  M.  Mi- 
chaux ;  it  is  known  hy  no  name  in  that 
country.  j 

Cupressus  disticha.  Cypress — C^^press, 
general  name  in  the  United  Stales.  It  is  not 
known  at  all  in  the  northern  states,  except 
in  modern  plantations,  and  there  called  de- 
ciduous cypress.  Bald  cypress,  name  less 
used.  Black  or  white  cypress,  having  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  wood. 

Cupressus  thuyoides,  White    cedar. — 
White  cedar,  only  name  in  the  states  of 
New- York,   New-Jersey,    Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania.     Juniper,  in  Maryland,  Vu 
ginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Thuya  occidentalis,  Arbor  vitae. — Arbor 
vitae,  secondary  name  in  the  District  of 
Maine.  WTiiie  cedar,  name  more  used  in 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire. 
Cedreblanc,  by  the  Canadians. 

Larix  americana,  American  lar^ck.. — 
American  larch,  general  name  given  to- this 
tree  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
it  grows.  Hackmatack,  more  used  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  district  of  Main*.  Ta- 
marach,  by  the  Dutch  of  New- Jersey. 

N.  B. — This,  tree  is  very  seldom  called 
by  the  name  of  larch  in  New-England,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  called  Juniper.  . 

R,-     CTo  be  continued.}  ^ 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

TwE  Primitive  CiiCRCif  compared  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  prc3ent  day, 
&c.  &c  By  John  Henrt  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Vermont.  1  vol.  Burlington — Smith  fy  Har- 
rington. 

Episcopalians  will  receive  this  book  with  grati- 
tude,  for   it  ably   and  clearly  vindicates  the  doc- 
^  trine,  worship  and  government  of  the  Episcopal 

Chui-ch   in  this  countiy,  and  saiisfjctorily  meets, 
and  refutes,  the  popular  objections  against  it. 

To  Bishop  Hopkin's  book  must  be  conceded,  avc 
rtpprchend,  the  merit  of  a  clear  and  pop'iilar  st^le, 
bf  ah  earnest  spirit,  of  close  argument,  and,  as  i 
strikes  us,  of  elear  demonstration. 

Danger  OF  BEING  ovEKMisE,  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed 7th  June,   1835,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  by  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  : 
Albany  Packard  &  Van  Benthutsen. — This  is 
•   ■     a  bold  *(ernion*— an  odd  epithet  it  m.iy  be  said  to 
HfSply  tb  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit— yet  in  this 
ini>taiite  a  just  one.     It  is  an   net  of  great  moral 
.'    courage,  under  tlie  circumstances  in  which  we  live, 
lor  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  espe- 
cially, thus  to  come  forth,  and  breast  the  intemper- 
ate zeal,  witli  which  the  good   and  noble  cause   of 
tcmpefn  lice  is  sometimes  urged  oh.     Mir.  Bprague, 
however,  under  a  stron*  s^nijc  of  AvXy,  and  let  us 
add  under  an  act,  as  we  have  lieard  it  related,  of 
great  provocation,  lias  done  this,  and  done  it  well. 
Belforo  Regis,  or  sketches  of  a  county  town 
by  Mart  Russell  Mitfoud  ;  2  vols :  Phila.,  Ca- 
ret, Lea  &  Blancitard. 
\  Miss  Mitford  ir.  this  new  vrotk  hns  enlarged  her 

^  sph«te  of  action,  and  p.^i5«od  tVom  "our  village"  to  a 
bttoy  bustling  market  and  county  town— with  nil 
.  -  ns  characters,  and  peculiarities,  and  mcnioviesi 
She  los«J8  nothing  of  fresJniei^  or  force  in  this  se 
vies,  as  the  following  extmct  may  in  part  testify, 
It  is  of  past  tiincr,-' when  the  plague  was  desola- 
ting l.o«doo,  and  Belford  Regis,  and  its  neighlx)r- 
ing  villages  had  caught  the  hifcct ion  from  city  fu» 
«ulves.  "Master  .'7n<Aojti/"— had  bi  ought  up 
Rosamond  with  doatiui;  fondness,' which  she  hadjre- 
quited,  by  running  olf  against  his  will^  with  a 
young  Court  gallant,  and  no  intercourse  had  taken 
i>lacc  between  them  until  tlic  moment  of  the  scene 
^  we  quote,  when  '« IMastcr  Anthony"  after  exhaust- 
ing himself  in  attending  «poii  the  deserted  and  the 
dying,  is,  in  his  own  hour  of  need  and  danger,  rob- 
bed and  abandoned. 

The  Monikins  :  cditei!  by  the  autiior  of  the 
•'Spy"— 2  vols  :  Phila.,  Cakkx,  Lea  <st  Blanch- 
ARD. — Of  thfi  multitude  of  persons  into  whosehand.s 
this  new  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  may  f  ,11,  wc  doubt 
if  more  than  one  in  fifty  will  achieve  what  we  have, 
the  actual  perusal  of  the  two  mortal  Volumes,  Wc 
have  as  a  matter  of  duly  and  conscience,  re;id  page 
by  page  llwir  some  500  pp.  with  all  attention— save 
when  failing  nature  gave  way  under  the  cflbrt,  and 
words  upon  words  piissed  before  the  eye,but  reach- 
ed  not  the  understanding.  A  more  lamentable 
-  tadurc  than  this  book-from  the  hand  of  an  cs- 
tkblKiliedand  practised  writer— the  annals  of  htem- 
ture  do  not,  we  apprehend  record. 

So  far  as  we  can  compreJiend  the  scope  of  the 
story,  It  18  to  ridicule  and  satirize  mmikind  at  large, 
hy  a  clumsy  contrivance  of  a  monkey  land,  and 
monkey  inhabitants,  where,  and  among  whom,  the 

vices,  pretensions,  prejudices  and  follies  which  dis- 
turb and  degrade  man,  are  in  full  operation. 

After  the  travels  of  Capt  Lemuel  Gulliver,  this 
were  a  dangerws  experinjcijt,  «veo  to  a  writer  wu- 
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inently  gifted  with  humcrr,  but  of  this  gift  the  au- 
thor of  the  Spy,  has  but  little  share,  and  instead, 
therefore,  of  the  the  fine  irony,  and  sparkling  *it- 
irc,  and  strong^  aild  aAnirafcle  conrtrasts  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Swift,  we  have  diill  and  prosing 
dissertations  about  theogony,  cosmogony,  law, 
politics,  edUciition,  paper  currency,  the  removal  of 
the  depojites,  arisiocracy,'  democracy,  the  Godlike, 
&c.  &c,,  with  a  sprinkling  of  hastiness  (in  that 
alone,  resembling  Swift,)  about  monkey's  Uxih, 
and  the  place  where  men  should  have  them — which 
altogether  defy  criticism,  and  Avill,  we  think,  vciy 
thoroughly  and  soon  disenchant  all  readers. 

The  story,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  shortly  this 
A  rich  old  stock«>brokcr  dying,  leaves  as  the  sole 
heir  to  hie  immense  vVeaith,  a  foundling,  whom  he 
had  adopted  and  called  his  own — a  goodly  block- 
head, who  sets  forth  in  the  world  immediately,  to 
give  pledges  to  fortune  as  B  icon  has  it,  not  by 
marrying  the  woman  of  his  affection,  for  that,  our 
philosopher  argues,  would  be  idohury,  but  by  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  all  the  pursuits  of  all  mankind. — 
Wandering  about  witli  this  chimerical  design,  he 
meets  in  Piu-is,  Capt.  ^W»  Poke,  of  Stonington,  a 
Yankee  Sealer.  They  become  sworn  friends,  res- 
cue four  monkeys,  exhibiting  by  some  SaVoyardsJ 
and  arc  rewarded  for  their  humanity,  by  ledrning 
from  the  gravest  and  eldest  of  the  interesting 
beings  they  had  emancipated,  that  he  is  a  learned 
Doctor  fioni  the  Academy  of  Monikinia,  in  Moilkey 
land,  travelling  with  U\o  yoili^g  rioUles  of  his  nrl^ 
tion,  who  are  betrothed  to  each  other,  that  his  fe- 
male companion  is  Uie  young  lady's  duenna;  and 
that  they  had  all  been  ingloriously  kidnapped,  and 
forced  to  dance  for  their  living.  All  this  being 
commtlnicated  in  gf)od  r'rench— though  spoken  with 
a  shght  Russian  accent— a  great  intimacy  ensues 
between  the  parlies,  which  «esults  in  the  English 
Golden  Calf,  fitting  out  a  ship  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Poke,  to  rte^convcy  thcso  ill  treated  it^no- 
ccnts  of  the  genus  Siniiar,  to  their  native  land. — 
Thither,  too,  goes  Gokltin  Calf,  and  after  innumer- 
able perils  and  difficulties  in  penetrating  the  ice, 
around  the  soiuhcrn  pOlc,  Ihcy  reach  the  desired 
land,  aiVj  there  occur  the  wonderful  dissertations 
to  which  w^e  have  alluded. 

Matthias  AND  his  lMPOSTCRKS,or  the  Pro"-ross 
of  Fanaticism,  &.;.  fcc,  by  Wm.  L.  Stone,  1  voL 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Poor  human  nature  !  What  a  picture  does  this 
very  curious,  and  as  wc  do  not  doubt  authentic, 
volume,  present  of  tlic  Iwastcd  iiitcllect  of  man  ; 
what  a  stinging  satire  does  it  hold  forth,  of  the 
vaunted  advance  of  cduciitian,  of  sound  and  liberal 
views,  of  the  progress  of  reason,  and  of  the  growth 
of  genuine  religion.  A  miserable,  ij^norant,  bru- 
tal, selfish,  and  overbearing  imi)ostor  subjects  to 
his  will,  whole  Aunilies  of  educated  people,  and 
lords  it  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health,  with 
unbridled  indolence,  giving  himself  out  lui  God,  and 
iis  such  received  ! 

But  the  iinpobturc  of  Matthias  is  not  the  only 
one  here  recorded,  for  it  was  preceded  and  pre- 
pared, it  seems,  by  fanatical  meetings  and  assem- 
blages held  constantly  for  many  preceding  years— 
where  all  sorts  of  delusions  prevailed.  If  only  as  a 
warning  agauist  fanaUcism,  this  be  ok  should  be  ge- 
nerally read. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  oy  Walter 
Scott.  1  vol.  8vo.  New  York.  Conner  & 
Cooke.— This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  well 
finished  volume,  wntaining  Sir  Walter's  Poems, 
lyrical  a*  well  as  others,  '^th  copious  notes  and 
explanations.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  publish- 
ers,  and  may,  we  hope,  be  profitable. 

Specimkns  of  the  table  talk  of  the  late 


Sam'l  T.  Coleridge.  Two  volumes  in  one.  N. 
York.  Harper  &  Brothers. — We  have  onfy 
time  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  work, 
and  to  say,  what  we  arc  sure,  a  future  perutal  of 
it  will  verify,  that  if  it  retain  any  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  talk  oi"  the  most  gifted  talker  of  the 
age,  it  must  He  a  fctook  of  deep  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. We  have  read  with  pleasure  and  conviction, 
the  well  deserved  castigation  bestowed  by  tl>e  Edi- 
tor, on  the  inconceivable  base  notices  of  Coleridge, 
published  in  Tait's  Magazine,  by  the  EngHsh  opi- 
um eater. 


[From  the  JllhciicEum.}     ■ 
nirst  Hcniana. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
in  a  small  quaint-looking  house  in  St.  Anne  street, 
now  standing,  old  fashioned  and  desolate,  in  the 
ittidsl  of  the  neTrer  buildings  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Her  father  was  a  luitive  of  IreUind,  her 
mother  a  German  lady — a  Mifc"s  Wagncr-^but  dc- 
scended  from,  or  connect6d  ^  ith,  some  Venetian 
family,  a  circiJmstante  which  she  wouW  playftilJjr 
mention,  as  accounting  for  the  strong  tinge  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  which  pervaded  her  character 
from  her  earliest  cliildhood.  Our  abstaining  from 
any  attempt  muiutely  to  trace  her  history,  requires 
no  apology — it  is  enough  to  say,  that  when  she 
was  very  young,  her  family  removed  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Asaph,  in  North 
Wales  ;  that  sUc  married  at  a  very  early  pgc — that 
h6r  married  life,  after  the  birth  of  five  sons,  was 
clouded  by  the  estrangement  of  her  husbiind^— tb»t| 
on,  llie  death  df  her  ntothcr,  with  whom  she  had  re- 
sided, she  broke  up  her  est;ibli.shmcnt  in  Walof, 
and  removed  to  Wa verircc,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Liverpool — from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  abottt 
three  years,  she  again  renwvcd  to  Dublin, — her 
last  resting  place. 

But  though  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  delidacy  towards  the  hving,  enjoin  us  to  be 
brief  in  alluding  to  the  events  at'  her  hfe,  we  may 
speak  freely,  and  at  length,  of  the  histoi7  of  her 
mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  her  literary  ca- 
reer, in  the  course  of  which  she  deserved  and  ac- 
quired a  European  rcpuldtion  as  llic  first  of  our  po- 
etesses living,  and  still  before  the  public.     Few 
have  written  so  niuchj  c\t  written  sd  well  as  Mr«. 
Hemans;  few  have  entwined   the  genuine  frC8«h 
thoughts  and  impressions ,  of  their  own  minds,  so 
intimately  ^Vith  tnclr  jKjetidal  fancies,  as  she  did  | 
few  have  undergone  more  arduous  and  reverential 
preparation  for  the  service  of  song ;  for,  from  child- 
hood, her  thirst  for  knowledge  was  extreme,  and 
l»er  j-eading  great  and  varied.    Those  who,  wliik 
admitting  the  high-toned  beauty  of  her  poctty,  ac* 
cused  it  of  monotony  of  style  and  subject  (they 
could  not  deny  to  it  the  praise  of  originality,  see- 
ing that  it  founded  a  school  of  imitators  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  Jarger  one  in  America)  little  kn'^w  to 
what  historiciil  rosearcli  she  h  id  applied  horscif— 
now  far  and  wide  she  had  sought  for  food  with 
which  to  fill  her  eager  mind.    It  is  true,  that  she 
only  used  a  part  of  the  mass  of  information  which 
she  had  collected — for  she  never  wrote  on  calcula- 
tion, but  from  the  strong  impulse  of  the  n;oinent, 
and  it  W;is  her  rtiturtS  iiitihiately  to  take  home  to 
herself  and  appropriate  ohiy  what  was  high-heart-" 
ed,  imaginative,  and  refined  ;  but  the  writer  of  this 
hasty  notice  has  seen  manuscript  collections  of  ex- 
tracts made  in  the  course  of  these  youthful  studies, 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  justify  his  assertion;  if 
her  poems  (like  those  of  every  genuine  jxiet)  did 
not  contain  a  still  better  record  of  the  progress  of 
her  mind.      Her  knowledge   of  cl.issic  litcrattU'O 
may   be  distinctly  traced   in  her  "  Sceptic,"  her 
"Modern  Greece,"  and  a  hundred  later  lyrics  besctl 
upon  what  Bulwcr  so  happily  calls  "(he  Graceful 
Superstition."    Her  study  and  admiration  of  the 
works  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  art,  strength- 
ened into  an  abiding  love  of  the  beautiful,  which 
brciithes  both  in  tlie  sentiment  and  structure  of 
every  tine  she  wrote  (for  there  are  lew  of  our  poct:^ 
more  faultlessly  musical  in  their  versification  ;)  and 
when,  subsequently,  s>he  opened  for  herself  the 
treasuries  of  Spanish  and  German  legend  and  Hte- 
rature,  how  thoroughly  slie  had  imbued  herself 
with  their  spirit  may  be  seen  in  her  "  Siege  of  Va- 
lencia," in  her  glorious  and  chivalresque  "  Songs  of 
the  Cid,"  and  in  her  "  Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  Herder's  "  Stim- 
men  der  Volker  in  Liedern," 
But  though  her  mind  was  enriched  by  her  wide 
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acquaintance  with  the  poetical  and  historical  liter- 
fcture  of  other  countries,  it  possessed  a  strong  and 
decidedly  marked  character  of  its  own,  which  col- 
ored all  her  productions — a  character  wliich,  thoiigh 
any  thing  but  feeble  or  sentimental,  was  essential- 
ly feminine.  An  eloquent  modern  critic  (Mrs. 
Jameson)  has  rightly  said,  "that  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poems  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  man ;  their 
love  is  without  selfishness-,  their  passion  witliout  a 
stain  of  this  world's  coarseness,  their  high  heroism 
(and  to  illustrate  this  assertion  we  would  mention 
"  Clotilda,  tlic  Lady  of  Provence,"  and  the 
"  Switzer's  Wife,")  unsullied  by  any  grosser  alloy 
of  mean  ambition.  Her  religion,  too,  is  essential- 
ly   womanly,    fervent,    clinging    to    belief,    and, 

"  hoping  on,  iioping  ever,*'  in  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar trials  appointed  to  her  sex,  so  exquibitely 
described  in  the  "  Evening  Prayer  iu  a  Girls' 
School:"— 

Silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour 

And  suniless  riches  from  affection's  deep 
To  pour  on  broken  leeds — a  wasied  shower  I 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  fiudtheni  clay, 
To  bewail  that  worship-^  _ 

If  such  was  the  mind  of  her  works,  tlie  manner 
in  which  she  wrought  out  her  conceptio.is  was 
equally  individual  and  excellent.  Her  imagination 
was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing ;  those  who  saw  only 
its  published  fruits,  little  guessed  at  the  extent  of 
its  variety.  But  it  is  possible  tliat  we  may  recur 
to  the  subject  again,  and  this  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
liberate and  cold  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  her  princi- 
pal works.  Her  first  childish  efforts  were  pubhsh- 
ed  when  she  was  only  thirteen,  and  we  can  only 
speak  of  her  subsequent  poems — "  Wallace," 
"  Dartmoor,"  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of 
Art  to  Italy,"  and  her  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  from 
memory.  Tiicse  were,  probably,  written  in  the 
liappiest  period  of  her  life,  when  her  mind  was  ra- 

Ciuly  developing  itself,  and  its  progress  was  aided 
y  judicious  and  intelligent  counsellors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Heber.  A  favor- 
able notice  of  one  of  these  poems  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Byron's  Letters ;  and  the  fame  of  her  open- 
ing talent  had  reached  Shelley,  who  adtlressed  a 
very  singular  correspondence  to  her.  With  re- 
spect to  the  world  in  general,  her  name  began  to  be 
known  by  the  publication  of  her  "  Welsh  Melo- 
dies," of  her  "  Siege  of  Valencia,"  and  Uie  scatter- 
ed lyrics  which  appeared  in  the  AVtr  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, tlien  under  the  direction  of  Campbell.  Slie 
had  previously  contributed  a  series  of  prose  pa- 
pers on  Foreign  Literature,  to  ConstabU^s  Ed- 
inburgh Magazine,  which,  with,  little  excep- 
tion, are  the  only  specimens  of  tliat  style  of 
writing  ever  attempted  by  her.  To  the 
"  Siege  of  Valencia,"  succeeded  rapidly,  her  "  For- 
est Sanctuary,"  her  "  Records  of  Women,"  (the 
most  successful  of  her  works,)  her  "  Songs  of  the 
Afloctioiis,"  (containing,  perhaps,  her  finest  poem, 
"The  Spirit's  Return,")  her  National  Lyrics  and 
Songs  for  Music,")  most  of  which  have  been  set  to 
music  by  her  sister,  and  become  popular,)  and  her 
"  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."  We  have  no  need 
to  speak  critically  of  any  of  these  ;  the  progress 
of  mind  and  change  of  manner  which  they  register 
have  already  been  adverted  to  in  our  columns.»»- 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  repeat  our  conviction 
that  she  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  full  strength  of 
her  powers.  A  few  woi"ds  with  respect  to  their 
direction  in  later  days,  may  be  worthily  extracted 
from  a  letter  of  hers,  which  lies  before  us.  She 
had  been  urgea  by  a  friend  to  undertake  a  prose 
work,  and  a  series  of  "  Artistic  Novels,"  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  Tieck,  and  Goethe's 
Kunst-Roinanen,  as  likely  to  be  congenial  to  her 
own  tastes  and  habits  of  mind,  and  to  prove  most 
acceptable  to  the  public 

"Ihave  now,"  she  says,  "passed  through  the 
feverish  and  somewhat  vitionai-y  state  of  mind  often 
connected  with  the  passionate  duty  of  art  in  early 
life ;  deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows  seem  to  have 
solemnized  my  whole  being,  and  I  now  feel  as  if 
bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks,  which,  though  I 
may  occasionally  lay  aside,  I  could  not  long  wander 
from  without  some  sense  of  dereliction.  I  hope  it 
is  no  self^lelusion,  but  I  cannot  help  sometimes 
feeling  as  if  it  were  my  true  task  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  sacred  poetry,  and  extend  its  in^uence' 
When  you  receive  my  volume  of  "  Scenes  and 
Hymns,"  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by  enlarging 
its  sphere,  though  my  plan  as  yet  is  very  imper- 
fectly developed." 

Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  we  should 
mention  her  tragedy  "  The  vespers  pf  Palermo," 


which,  though  containing  many  fine  thoughts  and 
magnificent  bursts  of  poetry,  was  hardly  fitted  for 
the  stage,  and  the  song-s  which  she  contributed  to 
Colonel  Hodges'  "  Pcninsulai-  Melodies."  And  we 
cannot  but  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  her  last  lyric,  "  Despondency  and  Aspira- 
tion," published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  this 
month  ;  it  is  the  song  of  the  swan — its  swceteft 
and  its  last ! 

In  private  life,  Mrs.  Hemans  had  attached  to  her- 
self nisny  sincere  and  steadfast  friends.  She  was 
remarkable  for  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  honors 
of  {M»iuni,  with  all  the  quiet  delicacy  of  a  gentle- 
woman ;  and  at  a  time  when  slie  was  courted  by 
oft'ers  of  friendship  and  service,  and  homages  sent 
to  her  from  every  corner  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, to  an  extent  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen 
to  believe,  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
could  draw  her  own  small  circle  round  her,  and,  se- 
cure in  the  honest  sympathy  of  its  mcmljcrs,  give 
full  scope  to  the  powers  of  conversation  which 
were  rarely  exerted  in  general  so<;iety,  and  their 
existence,  therefore,  hardly  suspected.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  to  be  told,  that  she  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment have  gained  herself  a  brilliant  reputation 
as  a  wit,  for  her  use  of  illustration  and  language 
was  as  happy  and  quaint,  as  her  fancy  was  quick 
and  excursive  ;  but  she  was,  wisely  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  anxious  rather  to  conceal  than  to 
display  her  talent.  It  was  this  sensitiveness  of 
miud  which  prevented  her  even  visiting  London 
after  her  name  had  become  celebrated  ;  and,  in 
fact,  she  was  not  seldom  reproached  by  her  zealous 
friends  for  undervaluing,  and  refusing  to  enjoy  tin; 
honors  which  were  the  deserved  reward  of  her 
high  talents,  and  for  shutting  herself  »ip,as  it  were, 
in  a  corner,  when  she  ought  to  have  taken  her 
place  in  the  wprld  of  society  as  a  leading  star, — 
The  few  who  knew  her  will  long  remember  her 
eager  child-like;  affection,  and  the  sincere  kindliness 
with  which,  while  she  threw  herself  fully  and 
frankly  on  their  good  offices,  she  adopted  their  in- 
terests as  her  own  for  the  time  being. 

One  of  two  traits  may  be  further  added  to  this 
imperfect  sketch,  tliough,  as  some  furtlier  reminis- 
cences of  our  friend  may  possibly  be  attempted  by 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  many  things  which  re- 
main to  be  said  will  be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting 
time.  It  may  be  told,  that  when  young,  she  was 
remarkable  for  personal  allracliona  ;  that  her  ta- 
lents for  music  and  drawing  (merely  another  form 
of  the  spirit  which  was  the  living  principle  of  her 
life)  were  of  no  common  oi-der.  Her  health  had 
for  many  years  been  precarious  and  delicate ;  the 
illness  of  which  she  died  was  long  and  complicated, 
but,  fVom  the  first,  its  close  was  foreseen ;  and  we 
know  from  those  in  close  connection  witli  her,  that 
her  spirit  was  jM.icid  and  resolved,  and  that  she 
looked  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  last  struggle 
without  a  fear.  It  is  consolatory  to  add,  that  her 
dying  moments  were  cheered  by  the  kind  offices  of 
zealous  and  faithful  friends :  for  herself,  her  depar- 
ture from  this  world  could  only  be  a  happy  ex- 
change. There  is  no  fear  of  her  being  forgotten  : 
we  shall  long  think  of  her — 

Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  'lis  well  to  be  fled  and  pone  ; 
As  of  a  bird  I'rom  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  foupd  ; — 
i  So  let  it  be  ! 


SUMMARY, 

Rich  ARRivAi..-ii-The  schr.  Creole,  arrived  yes- 
terday from  Tampico,  has  on  board  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  dollars. 

More  Specie. — Tlie  brig  Montilla,  arrived 
yesterday  from  Carthagena,  has  on  board  $49,864. 

The  Mariner,  from  MeUmoras,  about  925,000. 

Chicago. — Arrived  from  June  27th  to  July  3d, 
10  schooners,  1  sloop,  and  sundry  steamboats,  with 
merchandise  and  passengers.  Cleared,  4  schooners^ 

[From  the  Mohawk  Courier  of  July  Qth.] 
OcR  VILLAGE,  presents  its  usual  scene  of  ac- 
tivity. Traffic  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state. 
Law  and  medicine  have  many  dealers — we  say 
nothing  of  the  fees  they  command.  Printers'  bills 
are  paid  and  printers'  duns  regarded — as  tmial ! — 
But  it  all  goes  well  enough  yet.  There  is  a  splen- 
did variety  in  our  manner  of  life  ;  the  rude  artil- 
lery of  blasting  rocks,  discourses  rough  music 
"early  and  late:"  and  the  confused  tnd  continu- 
ous dm  of  drills  borne  on  Uie  wings  of  every  breeze, 


gives  token  of  the  ultimate  triumph  over  those 
barriers  which  so  long  held  defiance  to  the  progress 
of  improvement.  To  this,  and  the  ordinary  occti- 
upations  of  our  citizens,  add  tlie  zest  fimished  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  strangers — the  passing  of 
travellers — prognosticated  inaiches-lovcrs  quanels 
— hoiK;s  deferred — emigrant's  movement's — west- 
ern land  speculations — railroad  trials — wood  cock 
shooting,  (we  guess)  pigeon  killing — assaults  and 
batteries — Dublin  riots,  and  Irisli  weddings,  and 
you  have  but  a  mere  summary  of  the  delights  of 
life  in  Little  Falls,  and  quite  a  superficial  idea 
of  our  "  borough  scenes." 

Naval,— The  Navy  Commissioners  on  Friday, 
visited  the  Frigate  Conslitiilion,  and  we  under- 
stand she  is  ordered  to  tlie  navy  yard  for  some  tri- 
fling repairs. 

The  report  of  two  of  our  seventy  fottrs  Ix-ing  or- 
dered to  be  got  ready  for  immediate  service  Lv,  we 
believe,  without  foundation. 
J  And  it  is  not  ti-ue  that  the  110  gun^hip  on  the 
stocks  at  Philadelphia,  has  been"  ordered  to  be 
completed  for  launching. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  Com.  Patterson,  is  ex- 
pected homa  in  October  next. — [Gaz.J 

Two  bucks  were  recently  found  lying  dead  on 
John's  Island,  near  Charleston,  with  their  horns  in- 
extricably locked.  They  had  probably  got  them- 
selves in  that  j)redicamcnt  by  a  fuiious  encounter. 
The  horns  of  two  bucks,  locked  in  the  same  way, 
are  preserved  in  tlie  Beaufort  Library,  taken  from 
two  bucks  wliich  were  found  alive,  and  killed  in 
the  dcfenceleis  state  in  which  they  bad  placed 
tlicraselvcs. 

The  TigiT  which  was  seen  in  Middleboro'  wood?, 
and  which  w^as  afterwards  decided  to  be  a  Hyena, 
has  been  killed,  and  turns  out  to  bo  a  Peacock. 

The  Town  of  Newark  Indicted. — We  are, 
(says  the  Newark  D.uly),  a.shamed  to  say  thai 
this  enterprising  and  flourishing  town"!  was  indict- 
ed at  the  late  Sessions  of  the  Cownty  Court  for 
not  mending  its  ways.  The  street  specified  in  the 
indictment,  we  understand  is  that  whi<  h  leads  out 
of  Market  street  to  South  Orange.  Nearly  orwi 
half  the  streets  of  the  town  miglit  have  been  in<, 
eluded — beginning  with  Broad  street.  Shame  upoq 
us! 

A  bill  was  also  found  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Morris  Canal  for  itegl<%tiitg  to .  repair  its 
bridges. 

Health  op  the  Citt. — The  interments  during 
the  last  week,  in  this  city,  were  124,  in  Philadel- 
phia ihey  wtre  158;  and  in  the  corresponding 
week,  in  this  city  last  year,  they  were  208. 

Storm. — This  city  and  vicinity  was  visited  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a  rain  storm  of  unusual  se- 
verity. During  the  progress  of  it.  Dr.  Huddle- 
ston's  extensive  Hotel,,  known  as  the  Mansion 
House,  situated  on  Washington  Square,  was  struck 
with  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  descended  one 
of  the  chimneys  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  but 
most  fortunately  resulted  in  no  serious  injury  to 
the  building.  I'he  shock  produc<*d  by  the  clap  of 
thunder  which  followed  was  trempndous.  'There 
were  about  one  hupdrpu  pci«ons  in  the  Mansion 
House  at  the  time,  none  of  whom  were  injured. — 
Troy  Whig.] 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  July  Gth.) 

Balloon  Ascension. — Mr.  Cbvton  made  bis 
proposed  balloon  ascent  on  Saturtiay  afu-moon, 
July  4.  He  succeeded  in  Uie  handsomest  manner. 
After  ascending  to  a  great  height,  and  hovering  a 
short  time  over  the  city,  he  took  his  course  in  an 
easterly  direction,  not  quite  so  mucli  south  as  on 
his  previous  ascent.  There  was  but  little  wind. 
The  departure  was  a  few  minutes  before  six.  At 
sundown  tlie  balloon  was  still  visible,  a  mere  spec 
in  the  Eastern  horizon. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  supplied  for  a  long  voyage, 
and  it  was  his  determination  to  remain  up  as  iolig 
as  he  found  il  practicable  to  do  sio. 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  witnessed  tJic  ascent. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  3500  to  4000  Mere  within 
the  enclosure.  All  departed  much  gratified,  no  acci- 
dent having  occuned  to  mar  the  general  satisfaction. 

P.  S. — We  learn  by  passengers  tJiat  came  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  the  Detroit,  that  the  b:\Uoon  passed 
Maysville,  a  little  to  tlie  norili,  at  half  past  eiglit 
o'clock,  on  Saturday  evening. 

FcR  Company  Boat  Bhrkt. — ^The  St.  Louis 
Herald  of  June  26th,  says : 

A  flat  boat  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  arrived  iterc  last  evening  from 
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the  company's  post  on  the  Yellow  Stone,  distant 
2000  miles.  She  brings  the  news  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  company's  steamboat  Assiniboin,  by  fire. 
The  Assiniboin  was  lying  aground  a  little  below 
the  Mandan  vilhigrs,  where,  on  or  about  tl»e  first 
of  June,  she  took  tire  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  caigo  of  the  Assiniboin, 
consisting  of  buffalo  Robes,  and  valued  at  70  to 
180,000,  was  wholly  destroyed. 

[From  the  Boston  ^tlas.] 

Improved  Lock — New  Invention. — A  new'.y 
improved  lock  is  now  exhibiting  at  City  Hall,  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  the  Messrs.  Cambcll, 
leather  dealers  in  Clinton  street,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  strikes  us  as  a  complete  safeguard.  It  is  a 
small,  simple  lock,  requiring  but  one  key  and  that 
without  guards  ;  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
if  \he  checks  are  not  wanted  it  can  be  conveniently 
used  as  a  common  lock.  It  is  culled  the  revolving 
check  lock,  and  the  key  tJial  belongs  to  it  would  be 
of  no  service  to  any  one  not  understanding  the 
particular  combinations  of  the  checks,  as  indicated 
Dy  a  certain  scale  of  figures  ;  these  can  be  changed 
every  day  in  the  year,  so  tliat  a  man  might  be  daily 
shown  how  to  unlock  it — and  it  could  be  so  changed 
in  a  minute  or  two  that  he  would  be  as  little  able  as 
a  stranger. 

We  understand  that  the  inventors  offor  a  reward 
of  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  unlock  it.  They 
intend  making  one  on  a  similar  plan,  somewhat 
more  secure,  place  it  upon  a  trunk,  depositing  in 
the  trunk  $1000  dollars  against  anyone  wilUng  to 
deposit  a  similar  sum — the  condition  of  the  de- 
posit to  be  that  if  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
the  lock  is  not  opened  by  the  most  experienced 
lock-picker  that  can  be  found,  the  whole  sum  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  inventors ;  if  the  lock  is 
opened,they  forfeit  the  entire  sum.  Thekey  belong- 
ing to  the  lock  sliall  be  given  up  to  the  person 
taking  the  offer,  and  the  Messrs.  Cambell  will  un- 
lock the  trunk  every  day  during  the  year  in  his 
preMnce. 

We  must  confess  that  this  wears  a  little  the  as- 
pect of  the  marvellous — for  bolts  and  bars  are  so 
easily  cut  through  by  the  ingenious,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  silence,  secrecy  and  fear  of  detec- 
tion— that  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  any  mys 
tery  would  be  devised  in  the  wjiy  of  a  lock,  which, 
many  an  adroit  culprit,  with  a  fair  field  and  no  fa- 
vor and  three  hundred  and  sixty-fivedays  and  nights 
before  him,  could  not  unriddle.  But  we  give  the 
fact  as  it  was  given  to  us,  and  the  doubling  must 
look  for  themselves. 

Milton  a  Punster. — Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  Old  round-head  square-toes,  a  player  upon 
words-'a  double  intender  !  And  punning  in  the 
middle  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  too — the  old  quiz  ! — 
Turn  to  your  book,  gentle  reader,  and  there  you 
will  find  him  describing  the  feeding  of  Elijah  by  the 
ravens,  in  these  proper  words  : — 

Him  thought  he  by  the  brook  of  Chcrith  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  thcU-  horny  beaka 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  morn  ; 
Tho'    raven-oaa,  taught  to   abstain   front   what  they 
brought. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  ;  for,  by  the  help 
of  some  inquisitoriad  pains,  we  have  detected  the 
old  gentleman  at  this  curious  game  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  great  work  aforesaid.  Thus,  in  the 
IXth  Book,  he  makes  our  mother  Eve  to  say — 

ileqfwnt,  we  might  have  spared  our  Cuming  hiihar 
FruilUs*  to  me,  though /ruit  be  here  to  excess. 

In  Book  Xth  is  another  and  an  outrageous  exam- 
ple of  indulgence  in  the  propensity  we  are  illustra- 
ting : 

The  blasted  stars  look'd  wan. 

And  planets,  o<<tne(-«(rucX;,  real  eclipae 

Then  suffer'a. 

Were  it  not  for  these  preceding  cases  of  flagrans 
delictum,  we  might  be  willing  to  suppose  that  the 
following  passage,  which  we  extract  from  the  Xlth 
Book,  hatl  jierhaijs  no  punning  intent :  but,  as  it 
is,  wc  Clin  hardly  acquit  the  oftender,  Mark  how 
applicable  is  the  description,  in  thesecond  meaning, 
to  a  gentleman  entering  a  ball  room  just  as  the 
usual  liquid  refreshment  is  in  course  of  being  hand- 
ed round : 

Nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  o(  Negua  to  his  utmost  Port. 

Reading  the  passage  in  this  sense,  (which  will 
intrude  itself )  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  tlie  ad- 
ditionaJ  itrength  given  to  Negus  by  the  bold  fig- 
ure of  personification,  as  expressed  in  the  personal 
pronoun. 

Who  shall  venture  to  .say,  after  this,  that  Mil- 


extravagant  use  of  the  poetic 


ton  has  not  made 
licence  ? 

SUNDAT    TUAVELLINC  IN  GrEAT   BrITAIN.— On 

the  discuss  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill,  Mr.  Miles 
moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  prevent  travelling 
thereon  on  Simday.  After  some  discussion,  Mr. 
Roebuck,  tlie  member  for  Dublin,  rose  and  said, 
he  saw  no  more  retison  why  a  poor  man  sliould  be 
prevented  from  travelling  on  a  Sunday,  than  a  rich 
one. 

A  few  Sundays  since  he  was  going  a  little  way 
out  of  town,  and  passing  along  Piccadilly  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  therefore  in  the  middle  of  church-lime, 
he  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  riding — ("Hear, 
hearl") — further  on  he  observed  men  and  horses 
employed  in  watering  Hyde  Park  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fine  folks— ("Hear!'"') — at  Knightsbridge  the 
soldiers  were  under  arms  and  exercising — 
("  Hear !") — at  Hammersmith  Bridge  he  encounter- 
ed the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  horseback — (Cheers 
and  laughter) — and  when  he  reached  Hampton 
Courlat  three  o'clock,  whomsliould  he  see  there  but 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  member  for  Tam- 
worlh.  (Much  laughter  and  cheering.)  They 
had  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  themselves  in  tliis  way, 
but  so  had  tlie  poor  when  they  could  do  it.  The 
rich  could  go  from  place  to  place  on  horses  and  in 
carriages,  out  travelling  on  railroads  would  be 
chiefiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  restricted.  This  clause  seemed  brought  for- 
ward rather  in  a  Pharisaical  than  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  and  iie  hoped  it  would  be  rejected.  People 
meddled  too  much  witli  the  morals  of  each  other ; 
let  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  goodness,  and 
there  would  be  more  virtue  in  the  world,  though 
less  outward  show  •  ■ 

A  curious  case  i.as  lately  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for  barbers  to 
shave  the  laboring  classes  on  Sunday  mornings, 
between  six  o'clock  and  ten,  to  fit  them  for  uie 
church.  A  barber's  apprentice  in  Dundee,  howev- 
er, lately  refused  to  shave  on  Sundays,  and  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  to  a  com- 
plaint at  the  instance  of  his  master  for  disobedi- 
ence. Tlie  magistrates  ordered  him  to  shave. — 
The  case  was  appealed,  and  came  before  Lord  Jef- 
frey, sitting  in  tne  Outer  House,  when  his  lordship 
decided  tliat  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  shave  on 
Sundays.  The  master  presented  a  reclaiming 
note  to  the  second  division  of  the  Court,  and  they 
have  reversed  Lord  Jeffrey's  judgment,  and  found 
that  the  young  man  is  bound  to  crgip  beards  on  the 
Sunday  mornings.    Here  the  question  stands  at 

E resent,  but  it  is  likely  to  reach  the  House  of 
>ords.  Glasgow  hets  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
orthodoxy ;  and  the  Incorporation  of  Barbers  ot 
that  city  have  a  rule  two  centuries  old,  that  if  any 
member  shall  shave  on  Sunday,  he{shall  be  fined. 

Ball  in  a  Madhouse. — The  French  certainly 
carry  their  treatment  of  the  insane  to  a  far  higher 
pitch  of  refinement  than  we  do.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  ball  to  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
may  startle  some  of  our  mad  doctors  ;  but  what 
think  they  of  the  following  precedent  ?  On  the  7th 
ult.,  the  female  patients  of  the  Salpetri^re  were 
treated  to  a  grand  ball.  The  insane  ladies  them- 
selves were  intrusted  with  tho  getting  up  of  the 
entertahunent;  they  adorned  the  ball  room  with 
festoons,  garlands,  and  devices  ;  and  in  the  midst, 
they  crowned  v/ilhimmortelles  the  bust  of Pinel,  the 
liberator  of  the  insane  from  the  old  system  of  cruel 
ty  and  terror.  The  dancing,  it  is  said,  went  oi 
with  charming  effect ;  the  students,  intern  an 
extern,  did  the  honors  ;  and  the  festivity  was 
kept  up  to  an  hour  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  portiesr— ^-who,  to  do  them  jus 
tice,  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
gay  scene  (which  was  appointed  and  arranged 
with  the  most  serious  object)  has  been  generally 
attended  with  good  effects ;  it  served  admirably  to 
fix  and  amuse  the  minds  of  the  patients  ;  and  sev- 
eral who  labored  under  melancholia  were  much  di- 
verted, for  the  time,  from  their  imaginary  woes. — 
M.  Esquirol  some  years  ago,  it  seems,  tried  this 
method  with  success  ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Pariset,  the 
physician  of  the  Saltpetri*re,  that  the  credit  is  due 
of  having  so  happily  ventured  on  its  repetition  in 
the  pretent  inatance.— '[MedicaJ  Qaz.] 


Audubon. — We  have  seen  at  Colman's,  a  most 
beautiful  print  by  Turner,  of  our  great  Ornitholo- 
gist. I:  is  an  admirable  likeness,  and  most  spirit- 
edly engraved. 

Jacksonville,  E.  F.,  June  25. — Skirmish  tcith  a 
party  of  Seminole  Indians. — We  have  been  politely 
favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Postmaster  of  this  place,  and  have 
his  permission  to  publish  it.  We  shall  feel  under 
obligations  to  tlie  author,  or  any  otlier  gentleman 
who  will  communicate  any  additional  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transaction : 

"  Mieonopy,June  20.— My  Dear  Sir— An  express 
has  this  moment  arrived  (as  the  mail  is  closing) 
from  Capt.  Walker,  of  the  Spring  Grove  Guards, 
announcing,  that  yesterday  a  rencontre  took  place 
of  the  most  unhappy  and  alarming  character,  near 
Mr.  Samuel  Giegcr's,  in  this  county,  between  a 
^jfty  of  about  thirty  Indians  and  a  jMirty  of  white 
men,  in  which  three  of  the  latter  (Mr.  Giles  Ellis 
his  son  Underbill  Ellis,  and  Mr.  George  Rawls 
were  severely  wounded  by  shots  from  the  Indian) 
The  circumstances  are  not  fully  known,  though 
is  understood  that  the  Indians  were  detected  in  kill- 
ing cattle.      • 

"Capt.  Walker  has  mustered  a  portion  of  his 
command,  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

"  Yours  in  haste,         G.  HuMrHREis," 

The  following  list  of  Cadets  will  be  attached  to 
the  Army  Register,  conformably  to  a  regulation  for 
the  government  of  the  Military  Academy,  requir- 
ing the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Cadets, 
not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  to  be  reported  ft^r 
this  purpose  at  each  examination.  '• 

1st  Class. 

1  George  W.  Morrell,  of  New  York- 

2  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts. 

3  John  H.  Martmdale,  of  New  York. 

4  Charles  J.  Whiting,  of  Maine. 

5  George  M.  Legate,  of  Maine. 

2d  Class. 

1  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 

3  George  D.  Welcker,  of  Tennessee. 

4  James  L,  Mason,  of  Tenressee. 

5  Fisher  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia. 

3d  Class. 

1  Edwin  W.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Heni-y  W.  Benham,  of  Connecticut. 

3  Alexander  B.  Dyer,  of  Missouri. 

4  John  W.  Gunnison,  of  New  Hampshire. 

5  John  Bratt,  of  New  York. 

4th  Cl.ass. 

1  William  H.  Wright,  of  North  Carolina. 

2  Alexander  H.  Dearborn,  of  New  York.  - 

3  Stephen  H.  Campbell,  of  Vermont. 

4  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  of  Louisiana. 

5  John  T.  Metcalfe,  of  Mississippi. 

(Navy  and  Army  Chron.] 

OFFICIAL.— [Order  No.  38.]  i 

Head  Quarters  af  tbe  Army* 

f/idjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  July  1st,  1835. 
1.  Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  Army, 
since  the  publication  of  Older  No.  24,  of  May  1st, 
1835. 

1.  PROMOTIONS.  . 

Corps  of  Engineers. 
Brevet  Captain  Cornelius  A.  Ogden,  First  Lieu- 
tenant, to  be  Captain,  15th  May  1835,  vice  Blaney 
deceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thompson  S.  Brown,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  15th  May,  1835,  vice  Ogden  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Tonathan  Q.  Barnard, 
to  be  second  Lieutenant,    15th  May,  1835,   vice 
Brown  promoted,  (brevet,  1st  July,  1833.) 
Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
First  Lieutenant  Philip  St.  Geo.  Cooke,  to  be 
Captain,  31st  May,  1835,  vice  Bean  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  Allen,to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, 31st  May,  1835,  vice  Cooke  promoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  H.  K.  Burgwin,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  30tli  June,  1835,  vice  Davis  re- 
signed. 


Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Gaines  P.  Kingsbury,  to. 
be  Second  Lieutenant  31st  May  1835,  vice   Allen 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  JiUy,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  M.  Bowman, 
to  be  Second  LieutenantJ  30th  June,  1836,  Tice 
Burgwin,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Asbury  Ury,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  30th  June,  1835,  Tic«  W«Meii| 
resigned,  (brevet  1st  JulyJlSjg.)       :■•■  -      -,  ■  v 
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First  Rkgimbnt   of  Infantry. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Wra.  H.  Slorer,  to  ]x 
Seccnd  Lieutenant,  30ih  June,  1835,  vice  Williams 
resigned,  (brevet  Isl  July,  1832.) 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantrt. 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Colcock,  to  U 
First  Lieutenant,  31stMay,  1835,  vice  Harris,  re- 
signed, n    /-, 
Breyet  Second  Lieutenant,  James  F.  Cooper,  to 

be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  May,  1835,  vice  Col- 
cock, promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Sixth  Regiment  of    Infant  rt. 
Second   Lieutenant   Francis    J.  Brooke,   to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  6th  May,  1835.  vice  Nichols dis- 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Geoi.  H.  Griffin,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  6lh  May,  1835,  vice  Brooke 
promoted,  (bievet  1st,  July,  1832.) 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  to  be  Cap- 
lain,  4th  iVf  ay,  1835,  vice  Cross,  resigned. 

First  Lieut.  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  to  be  Captain, 
1st  June,  1835,  vice  Wilkinson,  resigned. 

Second  Lieut.  Samuel  Kinney,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, 4th  May,  1835,  vice  Phillips,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Ross,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  Ist  June,  1835,  vice  Tillinghast,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  James  G.  Reed,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  4ih  May,  1835,  vice  Kinney,  pro- 
moted, (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Arnold  Harris,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  June,  1835,  vice  Ross,  ipro- 
rooted^  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

U.  APPOINTMENTS. 
Staff. 
Sohn  C.  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  Ist 
May,  1835. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Epaphras  Kibby,  1st 
Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  25th  January, 
183.%  vice  Chandler,  deceased,   (brevet  first  July, 

1834.)  .      ^  „ 

Brevet    Second  Lieutenant    Chas.    A.    Fuller, 

Third  Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  28lh 

February,  1835,  vice  Wilkinson,  resigned,  (brevet 

1st  July.  1834.) 
Thomas  P.  Ridgeley,  late  Lieutenant,  Second 

Artillery,   to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  29th  May, 

1835. 

2.  The  following  named  Cadets,  constituting  the 
1st  Class  of  1835,  having  been  adjudged  by  the 
academic  Staff,  at  the  June  examination,  competent 
to  perform  duty  in  the  Army,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  attadied  them  as  supernumerary 
Second  Lieutenants,  by  brevet,  to  Regiments  and 
Corps  respectively,  as  candidates  for  conunissiona 

therein. 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Rank. 

1.  Cadet  George  W.-Morrell,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

2.  Cadet  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
oid  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
:   3.  Cadet  Jno.  H.  Martindale,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  Julv,  1835, 

25.  Cadet  Alexander  S.  Macomb,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1335. 

26.  Cadet  John  H.  Hanly,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

S4.  Cadet  Philip  R.  Thompson,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

42.  Cadet  Jones  M.  Withers,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1835, 

51.  Cadet  Benj.  S.  Rogers,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

52.  Cadet  Win.  N.  Grier,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

6.  Cadet  Alfred  Herbert,  to  be  brevet  Secmd 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

7.  Cadet  Amoldus  Brumby,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

13.  Cadet  James  N.Ellis,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

21.  Cadet  Geoi^e  G.  Wa^aman,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

4.  Cadet  Charles  J.  Whiting,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
CQJwl  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

5.  Cadet  George  M.  Legate,  to  b«  brcYCt  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  Ist  Jvily,  1835. 


9.  Cadet  Horace  Brooks,  to    l>c  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

10.  Cadet  James  M.  Morgan,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

12.  Cadet    Richard    Henderson,    to  be    brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

17.  Cadet  James  H.  Stokes,  to  \>t  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

14.  Cadet  John  L.    Keais,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

15.  Cadet  William  S.  Brown,  to  Ijc  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

19.  Cadet  George  Meade,  to   be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

FocRTH  Regiment   of  Artillery. 

8.  Cadet  Joseph  Roberts,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

11.  Cadet    Robert  M.    Renick,    to  be   brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

18.  Cadet    Montgomery    Blair,    to    be    brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July  1833. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

28.  Cadet  Peter  C.  Gaillard,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Leiutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

38.  Cadet  Samuel   M.  Plummer,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1835. 

39.  Cadet  John  M.  Scott,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

40.  Cadet  George  W.  Shaw,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

16.  Cadet  Henry  L.  Kendreck,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

36.  Cadet  S.  T.  Tibbatts,  to  be  brevet  Secx)nd 
Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1835. 

44.  Cadet  John  W.  Scott,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

46.  Cadet  R.  M.  Patrick,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835, 

Third  Regmient  of  Infantry. 

29.  Cadet  Herman  Haupt,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

33.  Cadet  William  S.  Henry,  to  l>e  i)revet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,- 1835. 

41.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Eaton,  to  lie  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  183.5. 

45.  Cadet  Larkin  Smith,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieuteneuit,  1st  July,  1835. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

31.  Cadet  Alexander  M.  Mitchell,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  Isi  July,  1835. 

43.  Cadet  Isaac  Reve,  to  be  brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1835. 

Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

23.  Cadet  Henry  M.  Naglee,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

32.  Cadet  Alexander  H.  Tappen,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

35.  Cadet  W.  M.  D.  McKissack,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

48.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Whipple,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

50.  CadetR.  A.  Wainwright,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

24.  Cadet  Archibald  Campbell,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  JuW,  1835. 

33.  Cadet  W.  H.  De  Forest,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

53.  Cadet  Thomas  T.  Brent,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

SO.  Cadet  William  H.Betts,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1813. 

22.  Cadet  W.  K.  Hanson,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

27.  Cadet  W.  H.  Grifiin,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

37.  Cadet  James  M.  Wells,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

47.  Cadet  Thomas  B.  Alden,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

49.  Cadet  Lucius  Bradbury,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

III.  CASUALTIES.      ;;     ^ 

Resignations. 

Captainj. 

Jesse  Bean,  Dragoons,  3 1st  May,  1835, 

Trueman  Cross,  7th  Infantry,  4th  May,  1835. 

N.  G.  Wilkinson,  7th  Infantry,  1st  June,  1835. 

Firtt  Lieutmantt. 
JeiTerson  Davis,  Dragoons,  DOth  June,  1835. 


Nathaniel  S.  Hams,  3d  Infontrj-,  31st  May, 
1835. 

Sermid  LieuUntmls. 

John  L.  Watson,  Dragoons,  30ih  June,  1835. 

Edward  R,  Williams,  Isl  Infantn',  SOlh  June, 
183d. 

Brevei  Second  Lieutenants. 
Abram  G.  fcljwirds.  Dragoons,  2d  may,  1835. 
Eustace  Robinson.llth  Infantry,  1 1th  June  1835. 

Death. 
Brevet  Major  George  Blaney,  Capt.  Corps  (tf  En- 
gineers, 15th  May,  1835.  i: 

Dismissed. 
1st  Lieutenant  John  Nichols,' 6ih  Infantrv',  6th 
May,  1835. 

3.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations  tind 
companies  without  delay  ;  those  on  deuched  ser- 
vice, or  acting  under  special  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, will  report,  by  letter,  to  their  respective  Co- 
lonels. 

4.  The  Brevet  Second  Lieutenants  will  join  their 
respective  regiments,  and  report  in  person  for  duty, 
agi-eeable  to  regulations,  by  ihe  ISihday  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  report  immediately,  by  letter,  to  their  re- 
spective Colonels,  who  will  assign  them  to  compa- 
nies. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

Major  General  Commanding  in  Chief! 
R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

MEMORANDA.         ' 
Correction  of  Dates. 
First  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Scaright,  6lh  Infant- 
ry, to  rank  from  18ih  Aj)ril,  1835,  vice  Ricliardaou, 
deceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Conrad,  6th  Infantry, 
to  rank  from  18lh  April,  1835,  vice  Searight,  pro- 
moted. 


{FOK   THE   NcW-ToaK    AMmiCAR.] 

nnmlns*'— By  Flarcug,  in  ihe  Counliy. 

"  When  my  niinh  ceaaes  lo  l>e  instriirtivr,  it  shmll  atrrtm 
cease  lo  be  iimocew." — [Addmoh.] 

THE  LAMENT  OF  BACCHVS. 
My  sun  is  setting  on  deeradetl  uinee, 

My  hopes  are  wrerk'd,  beyond  ihe  power  t^-sare ; 
For  temperance  monMers  rove  theae  fallen  climas, 
,  And  threat  nie,  Bacchus,  with  a  u-afry  Rare. 
Oh  !  could  I  weep,  my  erief  would  trickle  here — 
But  no— a  fine  lo  tratrr  acorns  a  ttnr.  ' 

For  this  free  land,  I  left  ntine  eastern  boaoe.  , 

(Freedom  with  Bacchus  ever  i«  allied,) 
For  I  had  heard  of  old  New  England  r*ivr. 
And  tot  its  love  the  ocean-wavei*  defied  ; 
And  'mid  mint-juleps,  simg x,  and  cockuuJa,  here 
Was  reignins  god  for  many  a  jolly  year. 

Taverns,  iny  temples — barg,  my  a'.tar»  shone, 

And  high,  and  luw  would  worship  at  my  aiirine ; 
The  chry stal  bottle,  then  the  rich  did  own. 

Tlie  honest  ju^,  poor  devil,  then  was  thioe — 
Little  cared  we,  old  mates  for  rain  or  thunder, 
When  ttine  was  on  the  board,  and  tr e  were  under.. 
Now,  all  is  changed,  and  water  is  the  cry  ! 

Canals,  presumptuous,  course  each  tavern  siiie. 
And  aqueducts,  their  horrid  wash  supply, 

'Til  Philadelphia  splashes  with  the  tide- 
But  Gotham  l>aul)vpd  all  such  hydraulick  ends. 
For  in  its  councilt  I  had  many  jrietidn. 

Stout  worthies  they,  who  saved  us  that  disfrace- 

With  hydrophobick  zeal,  for  many  a  year ; 
But  they  are  pone — a  witihy-washy  race 

Of  vile  aTwad'ci  follow  in  their  rear 
Would  pour  all  Croton  on  us — horrid  wish  ." 
To  deluge  men  with  what  was  meant  for  A»A. 
I  sink  'nealh  temperance'' s  most  intfmp^ratr  ra^e^ 

Now  Ruth  ton' t  soda  spouts  it's  ceaseless  eireaai — 
Degenerate  Niblo  truckles  to  the  age. 

And  sells  ice-cream— ye  Gods !  ttJM  it  iee^eremm  f 
And  WiUari  throws  (though  truest  of  the  bunck) 

A  iaih  too  much  of  voter  in  his  pimrA. 
Oh !  Brandy,  Whiskey,  Arrack,  HoUanda,  B.um  !  . 

Distill'd  perfections ! — alcoholic  graces  ! 
Ve  glorious  Wines  !  your  mortal  foes  have  rome 

And  label'd  "poisoM"  on  your  rosy  faces — 
While  ye  are  slandered,  can  1  tamely  sk  f 
What  man  of  tpirit,  ever  could  submit  ? — 
Ye  are  allowed,  our  sickness  to  appea.se,  H, 

If  so,  then  never  shoultt  we  cease  to  fill,  ■    •*  ', 

For  life  itself  is  but  one  long  diteate  . 

And  wine  the  drug  for  every  corporal  ill —  '      ' 

Life  is  a  punch,  whate'er  you  piosers  think — 
Which,  of  its  spirit  robb'd,  ah  !  who  would  drink  { 
Not  Bacchus — death  shall  sooner  end  my  cares — 

And  will,  if  longer  in  this  watery  West— 
My  limbs  are  soaked — my  surgeon,  too,  declares, 

(Terrilic  thought !)  there's  water  imiiy '•hf it ! 
Farewell,  ye  streams — rejoice,  ye  raiio  skies ! —        -     . 
Niagara  !  roar,  for  mighty  Bacchus  fli';*- 
Place  me  again  on  Egypt's  burning  sand. 

From  whence  I  aprang— where  sprinr*  are  ever  Arif  \ 
Where  rains  aad  deu:*  no  more  defile  the  land. 

And  %eater  is  uoknown— there  let  me  lie- 
There,  nobly  dying,  my  Itut  bottle  drain, 
And.in  the  land  of  tpiriln,  live  aeajn  !  W. 


nr.;^^-:    ^  .  A*. 
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Later  from  France.— The  following  extracts 
,■•  ore  from  papers'^  received  by  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer per  Isaac  Clason,   arrived  yesterday  from 

•  Bordeaux. 

Paris,  June  12. — ^The  question  of  intervention 
IS  arranged  between  the  powers  which  are  parties 
to  the  tluadrup'.e  Treaty,  and  the  English  journ- 
als received  yesterday  fully  confirm  what  we  have 
written  on  the  subject.  A  new  energy  is  to  be 
given  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  The  re- 
sources which  will  be  placed  at  the  disiwsal  of 
General  Valdez,  will  enable  him  probably  to  as- 
sume the  offensive,  whil«  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  allies  of  Ciuecn  Isabel  II.  will  give  to  her  gov- 
ernment a  more  energetic  action  against  tlie  fac- 
tions which  opjjose  her  authority. 

The  Englisli  journal  tlie  Globe,  which  is  under- 
stood to  receive  official  communiCiitions  from  the 
Ministers,  says  it  is  not  authorized  to  announce  any 
-  particular  measure  adopted  by  tJie  government  to 
,    nicilitate  tlie  enlistn>ent  of  English  subjects  for  the 
\  service   of  the  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  but  that   it   has 
strong  reasons  to  believe  lluit  the  provisions  of  the 
■  foreign  enlistment  bill  will  be  modified,  and  that 
English  officers  will  ba  permitted  to  serve  as  volun- 
teers in  tlie  Peninsula  witiiout  the  loss  of  their  half- 

BoROEAVx,  June  10. — We  have  received  by  the 
extraordinary  conveyance,  news  from  Lisbon  to 
the  27th  of  May,  Which  announces  an  important 
change  in  the  Ministry.  On  the  25th  the  Clueen 
charged  the  Marquis  of  Saldanha  witii  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry,  and  on  the  27ih  he  formed 
it  as  follows*  : 
'  Saldanha,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  War;  the  Duke  of  Palmella,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Marquis  de  Louie,  Marine ;  Fran- 
cisco Antonio  de  Campos,  Finance  ;  Juan  dc  Sou- 
sa  Pinto  de  Magalhaes,  Interior  ;  Manuel  Anto- 
nio Carvalbo,  Justice  and  Worship. 

These  names,  known  and  honored  in  the  patri- 
otic annals  of  the  couutry,  have  been  received  by 
the  whole  population  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

LinHORN,  May  2.^. — Don  Mi^icl  is  awaking 
from  his  lethargy.  He  If  ft  Rome  secretly  on  the 
Slst,  and  embarked  at  Civira  Vecchia,  on  board 
the  steamboat  Sully,  which  anivcd  here  day  l>c- 
fore  yesterday,  and  left  the  sniuc  day  for  Genoaaud 
Marseilles.  It  is  said  that  Don  Miguel  was  seen 
here  habited  as  a  servant,  and  that  the  next  day 
he  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the  same  dress.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  he  will  go  by  land  to  Turin  as  n  scr- 
.  Tant  of  some  jiersonage.  It  is  probable  lie  will  then 
take  the  route  for  Geneva,  and  proceed  to  Holland, 
'  where  he  will  find  a  government  disposed  to  aid 
him. 

Naples,  May  23. — For  some  days  past,  a  great 
rumbling  has  been  heard  in  the  interior  of  Yesuvi- 
.   US,  and  it  has  not  yet  ceased. 

Mexico. — In  addition  to  the  intelligence  we  pub- 
lished yesterday  from  this  republic,  w«!  now  lay 
before  our  readers,  a  letter  received  from  Vera 
Ciuz  through  the  Post  Office. 

Vera  Cri;2,  June  22cl,  1835. 
.    To  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enqiurer  : 

Gentlemen — I  avail  myself  of  the  departure  of 
the  Elbe  to  inform  you  that  the  attack  of    Santa 
Anna  on  Uie  state  of  Zacateais,  was  completely 
:.    successful.     The  sovereignty  of  that  state  has  been 
destroyed,  and  it  is  now  in   the  full  enjoyment  of 
,    all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  amilht:iry  go- 
vernment, directed  adroitly  by  the  priesthood.  The 
.  torch  of  rational  liberty  is  extinguished  in  the  Re- 
public,  save  in  the  petty  and  insignificant  stale  of 
Chiapas,  whose  woriliy  G  ovemor  is  yet  making  a 
.  manJy  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power.     Since  the    downfall  of  Zacatecas,  all  the 
principal  cities  and  vilhges  of  the  interior    have 
pronounceil   for    centralism.      They    liavc    been 
goaded  in  to  this  expression  of  feeling  by  the  mili- 

•  tary  arm,  whicli  acts  under  the  direction  of  the 
friars  and  priesthood.  This  city  lias  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  her  more  powerful  neighbors ; 
it  is  thought  the  citizens  want  the  gentle  stimulus 
of  bayonetsjn  order  to  arouse  them  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  important  advantages  that  will  result 
to  ^lem  by  destroying  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  substituting  a  c^tral  government  or  a 
monarchy — the  latter  is  the  most  probable. 

The  excesses  committed  by  the  victor  Santa  Ar* 

.  na  and  his  troops  in  Zacatecas  and  vicinity,  are 

without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civili/.ed  nations. 

It  appears  that  all  strangers  were  exposed  to  their 

diabolical  rage  :  the  only  American  in  Uie  place 


was  basely  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
who  was  afterwai-ds  stabbed  to  the  heart,  stripped 
of  her  clothing  and  thrown  exposed  into  the  street. 
The  English  residents  at  the  mines  were  robbed, 
their  property  wantonly  destroyed,  and  some  mur- 
dered and  all  menanced  witli  extermination.  The 
English  Minister  has  made  a  peremptory  demand 
for  indemnity  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  for  the  in- 
juries done  to  their  property,  which  he  will  doubt- 
less obtain.  We  have  no  Minister  at  this  Couri, 
to  make  a  similar  demand  for  the  injuries  done  our 
citizens,  and  if  made  by  our  late  Charg^  des  Af- 
faires, it  would  doubtless  be  unavailing,  as  in  all 
previous  ones.  The  impropriety  with  which  the 
authorities  of  this  country  have  outraged  both  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  renders  them 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  futui-e  abuse  from  the  au- 
thorities during  their  civil  commotions,  of  which 
the  country  has  lx;on  abundaiHly  prolific  for  the 
last  ten  yesus. 

The  immortal,  omnipotent  Santa  Anna,  the  sin- 
gular hero  of  America,  the  Napoleon  of  this  conti- 
nent, (all  terms  of  modest  praise  which  the  clergy 
of  this  country  have  bestowed  on  their  favorite,) 
was  to  have  made  his  triumphal  entry  yesterday 
into  the  capitol  ;  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the 
scene  will  doubtless  have  rivalled  that  of  Pompey's 
into  Rome,  and  eclipsed  every  thing  of  the  kind  on 
tliis  continent. 
■— >^i^i— — i^— 

Circular.  To  Engineers  and  Superintendants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  (he  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Scper- 
intekdent,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
wiUi  a  full  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  ur  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  rood,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  uf  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines — in  thort,  every  thing  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  bo  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  liailroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previuiu  to  thefrtt  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New-York,  June  27.  1835. 

PARTNER  ^rA.\Ti:D. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Ealab- 
iishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,|,competciit  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  'JO  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  913000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postngc  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Alay-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINEBS.  PRILLERS,  to. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (CornUIi  Mi- 
ncri:will  be  prercrnd,)  8<J  Drillers,  50  Laborerf ,  und  two 
experienced  Mine  BUeksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harleni  K.iilroad,  about  five  uiiUs  from  llle  Ci<y.  Lilicral 
wages  will  be  niven,  nnd  casb  paymenu  made  every  fort 
nieht.  Apply  at  Mr.  FO WLEK'S,  Si.  Jolia'i  Hall, Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

Or^Thc  Albany  Argus,  riiilRiHptii.i  U.  8.  Gazette  aud 
PennsyUaniuii,  will  |iIv2<k  copy  liii<,  and  send  their  bills  lo 
tlie  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  mreel,  New-York,    aj— tf 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

500  Tons  R.iilroad  Iriii,  3  incli  by  },  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  Plates  to  maich,  fur  sale  by 

WM.  G.  BULL  k.  CO. 
Sfl-3tp 74  Wall-st. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  Si  WARD,   Proprietor*  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace   aiid    Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheela,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Je«crip(lon  of 
cabling.!  refiuired  (or  railronria. H-ly  febl4 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKKS. 

inj"  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  dcucnption  required, 
niaiie  at  the  .vibany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  ilie  above  Kaciory  arc  recommended  to 
be  public  aa  auperior  lo  any  thing  oi  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  licad, 
•o  aa  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COB- 
NINO  It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  V .  B*pt.l3-  ly 


STEPHENSON, 

Bntldercfa  supen'or  style  nf  Pasnengtr  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
No.  S64  EIizabeth«treet,  near  Blcecker  street, 
Kew-York. 
tl"  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would    do    well  to 
exomiiie  these  Car^i :  a  mpecinicn  of  n  liicli  may  be  rctn 
on  that,  part  of  the  New-York  and  Hailajm   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JMif 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHEH  RAILROAD  CASTIKGS. 

S3"  Al30.  AXLE'S,  fiirnislicd  and  filled  to  wheels 
Complete  a(  the  Jel1i>rson  Cotton  and  'Wuol  Machine 
Knctory  aiul  Foundiy.  ratcrscn,  N.J.  All  orderi«  ad- 
druiised  to  the  subsoiibirs  at  Palcrson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attcndtdto. 

Also,  CAR  SPKINOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turncil  comiileie. 

J8  UOOEllS.  KETCHUM  h  GllOSVENOR 


93  tOOB  ot  1 
300       do.     1^ 
do.     14 
do.    a 
do.    uj 


40 
900 
SUO 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

inch  by  i  ir.rh,  ]  Flat  Bars  in  lengths  o 
do.  *  do.  I  l-l  10  Id  feet,  cour.tersunk 
do.      f    do.    !  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 


of  4j  degrees,  wiih  8|l|. 
cing  plates  and  nails  lor 
suit. 

per  yard,  wiilMhc  re- 


do. 
i\o.     {    do. 
aoon  expected. 
S.30do.orEdKe  Rail."  of  S6'lbs 
quisite  chairs,  kcvs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rim*  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  <M  inches  diameter 
for  LoconiotivK  wlictls 

Axles  of  2^,  :;>},  Si,  3,  3^,34,  and  3^  inches  diaDi<.:3r  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Lucoinotives  uf  ]iatent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  rold  I'lecol  diuy,  to  Siaic  Govern- 
mentis  ami  Incorporated  Uovernnienis,  and  me  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

y  South  Fr'.'nt  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  r.li  the  different  kinds  ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wcdses,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plaiea,in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Btiiain,  will  be  exhibited  10 
those  dispof-ed  10  c.Ttimine  ihcm.  dTlmcowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

S:;^  Compasses  o(  various sizeK  and  of  superior  qMal- 
ity  ivarranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troi'ghroii,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorcmeni  ol  Engineering  Insiru- 
mcnts,  manufactured  and  snldby 

E.  &0.  W.  BLU.N'T,  l.i4W.->tcri"«rect, 

J31  6t corB';r  of  Maiden  lanr. 

SURVEYING  AND   E^OINEERIKo"" 
INSTRUMENTS.  - 

!rj?"Tl-.c  siib?crber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meiits  in  his  prolcssion,  wunanicd  equal,  ifi.oi  supsrior, 
in  principles  tif  co.niuciinn  and  wo.'-kniafuliip  to  any  im- 
porteil  or  niinufacilired  in  the  United  Steles;   several  of 
which  .-irc  eniiiely  ««!•.  among   which  ore  on  ImpiovcU 
Compass,  wiih  .1  Telescope  uitacbcil,  by  which  angles  ran 
be  taken  with  or  wjthoi.i  ilio  ufc  I'f  ihc  needlo,  with  per- 
fect accurary— aljo  a  llailroad  Onniometcr,  with  two  Tel- 
escopct — and  a  Levrliue  fnstruinciK,  wiili  a  Goniometer 
attached,  paniculuriy  adapted  to  Kailidad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematical  Insiiitnicit  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  et.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recoromenclatinns  ore  respetifnlly  sub- 
mlitej  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

BaUimorr,  lS3i. 

In  reply  totliyinquiricsrespectingthcinsirumenis  nian- 
ufartun-d  l>y  i!iee,  nnw  in  use  en  the  Da^iinmre  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  clicnrfully  lurniiih  thee  the fullowine  infor- 
mation. The  wliols  number  or  Levels  now  in  po;>session 
of  the  dcpartnieiuolcunsiruciion  of  thy  Diakc  id  seven 
The  whole  nuo-ber  of  the  *'  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
Thesearc  all  exclusive  of  the  nrmberin  iheacrviceof  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Buil<  Levels  and  Compr.Rseu  are  in  good  repair.  Tbey 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  e.\cept  from  accidents 
to  v;hich  all  instrumcin-jofth»  kind  are  liable 

I  have  I'juhJ  that  thy  pattcrua  for  the  levels  and  com 
passeii  have  been  prcfcired  by  my  jsdistanls  generally,  (o 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Conipusa  is  superior 
to  any  oiherdeEcriptinn  01  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
iri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  ihli  Koud. 

TItis  insiruiiient,  more  recently  improved  with  arer<r 
sing  teiesco|)e,  in   place  oi  tiie   vane  eights,  leaves  tt« 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  devire  in  the  formation  tt 
convenience  ul  tlio  Con'pass.    It  is  indeed  ihe  mnstcom 
picielv  adnptril  to  lateral  angles  of  any  rimple  and  rhcsp 
inairuintnl  that  1  have  yet  seen,  pnd  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prclerred  to  all  othere  now  in  u»e  fur  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  aa  highly 
appreciated  fi>r  common  surveying. 
Rcsprctlnlly  iliv  Irlond, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8up«t  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

^  Phii»deIpLia,  February,  18SS. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent Improved  CorapaM,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  itto  be  much  superiortu  any  other  instrument 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  euch  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  18SS. 

For  a  year  paEt  I  have  tieed  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  I'hiladelplda,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  other*  lor  that 
purpose. 

MENRT  R.  CAMPBELL.  En«.  Philad. 

ml  ly  OermRiti.  and  Roniat.  BtilroN 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW-YORK,  JULY  15,  ISM. 

We  have  received,  and  in  our  next  shall  , 
give   some   extracts    from,  the    Report  of ' 
Alexander  C.  Twining,  Esq.,  who   has 
recentl)'  completed  the  Preliminary  Surveys 
of  the   route    for   a  Railroad   from   New- 
Haven  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  have  also  on  hand,  and  shall  publish 
in  our  next,  the  concise  Report  of  J.  M. 
Fessendjen,  Esq.,  of  his  Preliminary  Sur- 
veys  for  a  continuation  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  of  the  Bo8toii  and  Worcester  Rail, 
road. 


Railroad  Convention. — We  are  gratified 
to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the  last  OneidaWhig, 
that  the  citizens  of  Utica  are  about  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Convention  at  Owego,  on 
the  28th  last.  From  this,  it  would  appear 
that  the  citizens  do — if  their  late  represen- 
tative to  the  Legislature  did  not — appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  this  great  work. 

Baltimore  and  Washingtok  Citt  Rail. 
&0AD.— All  who  have  occasion  to  pass  be. 
tween  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, will  rejoice  with  us  to  learn  that  the 
railroad  is  completed.  Cars  have  passed 
both  ways  each  day  since  the  20th  inst. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  do  so  unob- 
structed.      V 


.  Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  in  the  immediate 
vjciftjty  Qf  Ecie,— [P«nnsylYanian.] 


New-York  and  Erie,  and  the  Sdsque. 

HANNAH     A.ND  UxlCA    RaILROADS. The    foU 

lowing  article  from  the  Oheida  Whig  treats 
the  subject  of  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad  in  a  rational  and  proper  manner  ; 
and  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  surpri.se 
and  mortification,  that  a  situilar  disposition 
has  not  been  heretofore  manifeslcJ  by  those 
highly  favored  towns,  cities  we  might  say, 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  vicinity,  which  arc  to  be  so 
greatly  benefitted  by  this  railroad  and  its 
numerous  braiiclios  that  -^i^  conAeet  it 
with  the  canal.  It  would  seem  that  their 
blindness,  or  want  of  discernment,  was 
willful,  SIS  we  cannot  conceive  that  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  would 
give  the  subject  a  thought,  could  avoid 
seeing  the  direct  tendency  of  the  work  to 
promote  the  general,  and  of  course  their 
immediate,  interest.  Can  any  person  who 
is  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  country,  and 
the  course  of  its  principal  water.courses, 
deny  that  a  branch,  leaving  Binghampton 
and  following  for  many  miles  the  Ononda- 
ga River,  will  again  branch  and  connect 
both  with  Utica  and  Syracuse?  And  is  it 
not  equally  certain  that  another  branch  will 
reach  Geneva  and  Rochester,  thereby  open- 
ing to  the  whole  country,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  an  easy  and  direct  access  to  New- 
York  at  all  seasons  of  the  year?  These 
arc  facts,  and  they  must  soon  be  acknovv- 
ledged  by  all,    ,  '  • 

[From  the  Oneida  Whig  of  Jdy  14.) 
New-York  and  Erie,  ant  Utica  and 
Sus<iUEiiANNAH  Railroads. — The  first  men- 
tioned railroad  is  to  connect  the  city  of 
New- York  with  Lake  Erie,  and  is  to  pass 
through  the  counties  of  New-York,  West- 
chester, Rockland,  Orange,  Sullivan,  Dela- 
ware, the  southern  part  of  Chenango, 
Broome,  Tioga,  Steuben,  Allegany,'  Catta- 
raugus and  Chatauque.  Any  person,  by  a 
glance  at  the  map  of  this  state,  will  at  once 
discover  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
line' of  communication,  the  ^vide  field  of 
territory  it  willi  open,  the  new  sources  of 
business  and  enterprise  it  will  create,  and 

the  great  number  of  our  fellow  citizens, 


who  are  immediately  interested  in  its  pro- 
secution. The  whole  south-western,  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  tier  of  counties,  are 
deeply  concerned  in  this  splendid  under- 
takin^',  which  they  regard  as  indispensable 
to  thi'ir  prosperity.  Throughout  that  whole 
portion  of  our  territory,  (containing  a  very 
large  amount  of  wealth  and  population  of 
the  state)  the  public  attention  is  aroused 
to  this  subject,  and  the  people,  almost  as 
one  ntan,  are  resolved  that  no  eflTort  shall 
be  spared — no  proper  means  left  unem- 
ployed, to  carry  Jinto  successful  execution 
an  enterprise  so  essential  to  them  and  to 
the  state  at  large.  The  spirit  thus  awakened 
will  never  slumber,  and  the  day  cannot  bo 
remote  which  will  witness  the  completion 
of  this  great  line  of  internal  communica. 
tion. 

To  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  and 
more  favored  sections  of  the  state,  our 
brethren  of  the  southern  counties  look, 
and  we  thujk  justly,  for  countenance  and 
aid  in  this  undertaking,  which  is  to  open.ad> 
ditional  channels  of  enterprise — ^add  greatly 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  and  business  of  the 
state,  and  secure  to  our  own  citizens  a 
great  and  growing  trade,  which  our  en- 
lightened and  ever  watchful  neighbors  are 
striving  to  seize  from  us  and  appropriate 
to  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  just 
claims  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  counties 
above  referred  to,  this  central  section  of 
the  state  has  a  deep  and  immedi.ite  interest 
in  the  contemplated  work. 

The  Utica  and  ^Susquehannah  railroad, 
for  which  a  charter  has  already  been  grant. 
ed,  is  to  connect  with  the  New-York  and 
Erie,  at  or  near  Bettsburg,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Chenango  and  Broome  counties, 
about  70  miles  south  of  Utica — and  thus 
a  railroad  communication  between  this  city 
and  the  city  of  New.York,  as  well  as  the 
southern  and  souttiwestern  counties,  will 
be  established.  The  importance  to  us  of 
such  a  communication  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  doubted.  A  safe,  direct,  and 
speedy  communication,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  our  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis is  thus  obtained ;  and  completed, 
(as  they  assuredly  will  be,)  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  anticipate  that  the  inter- 
course between  New-York  and  Albany, 
during  the  suspension  o£  river  navigation, 
will  be  by  way  of  Utica.  The  importance 
to  our  own  county  and  city,  of  these  rail- 
roads, cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  -Ouc 

extensive  woollen  and  cotton  manufactur-* 
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ing  establishments  on  the  Sadaqueda  and 
Onskany,  end  in  oilier  parts  of  tlie  county  ; 
our   forges    and   furnace.«,   our  merchants 
throughout  the  county  and  vicinity,  and  in- 
deed  every  class  of  our  citizens  engRged  in 
the  pursuits  of  useful  and  productive  indus- 
trj',  have  a   direct    interest  in   tliose  vvorkp, 
and  wojild  feel  tlie  beneficent  inlluonct;  of 
their  construction.     We  ougiif,  thnu,  while 
yet  we  ivny  extend  to  them  the  aid  of  our 
countenance  and  inilufuce,  and  "^ive  to  our 
fellow   citizens  of  the  counties  above  men- 
tioned assurances,  the  sincerity  and  utility 
of  which  they  shall  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  our  earnest  desire   for   their  success,  of 
our  cooperation  in  tiicir  undertaking.  Thus 
much  they  expect  of  us,  and  would  receive 
from  us  with  feelings  of 'gratilicjition — gra- 
tification alike  that  we  were   willing  to  do 
them  justice,  and  that  we  were    sensible  of 
our  own  interest**.     These    feelings  were 
fully  expressed  in  a  letter  which  v.'e  have 
seen  from  a  resident  of  Orange,  who  is  in- 
timately  connected  with  the  southern  raiU 
raad,  and   much  pleasure   is  manifested  at 
the  proposition  to  send  from  this  vicinity  a 
delegation  to  their  next  Convention,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Ovvogo  on  the  29th  inst.  Our 
citizens  should  take  this  subject  into  imme- 
diate consideration,  for  we  are   persuaded 
tliat  no  other  can  be  of  more  importance  to 
them ;  and  we  trust  a  public   meeting  will 
speedily  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  ap. 
pointing  a^delegation  of  respectable  and  in- 
Huential  citizens  to   meet  our  brethren  of 
the  southern  counties  in  Convention,  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  "  right  hand  of  fellowship,' 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  suitable 
measures  to  ensure  the  consummation  of 
the  great  work  so  essential  to  them,  and  to 
us,  and  so  useful,  by  means  of  the  lateral 
communication  that  will  be  established  to 
every  western  county. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  Utica  and  Susqnebannah 
stock  has  already  been  subscribed  for  in  this 


city, 


and  that  it  is  determined  to  commence 


the  work,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  New -York  and  Erie  Railroad  will  be 
constructed  as  far  as  Broome  county. 


IN- 


[From  th«  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
ANCHOR     FOB     KAILWAY-CARRIAOES     ON 
CLINED    PLANES. 

Sir, — Having  seen,  from  several  articles 
in  your  Journal,  that  an  efTectual  method 
of  preventing  the  descent  of  carriages  on 
an  inclined  plane,  in  the  event  of  the  chain 
breaking,  is  a  desideratum,  I  am  induced 
to  forward  you  a  plan  for  the  purpose, 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  meet  the  end 
in  view. 

The  plan  is  as  follows  : 

Let  a  double  line  of  rails  be  laid  down, 
about  18  inches  asunder,  and  secured  firmly 
ill  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  path  of 
the  carriage,  with  holes  through  them  at 
intervals  of  a  yard ;  and  through  these 
holes  let  iron  bars  be  put,  connecting  these 
new  or  supplementary,  lines  of  rails,  so  that 
the  rails  and  bars  together  may  present  tlie 
appearance  of  a  long  iron  ladder  lying  on 
the  ground  between  the  rails  on  which  the 
carriage  runs.     Upon  these  rails  a  small 

{lair  of  wheels,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  or 
ess,  are  to  run,  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  carriage  by  means  of  two  bars, 
6  or  7  feet  long,  which  are  lo  hook  on  and 
off  the  car.iagc.  Over  the  axle  of  these 
■wheels  the  draft-chain  is  to  go,  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  The  motion  of  the  car- 
riage will,  by  means  of  the  connecting-bars, 
always  carry  these  wheels  along  with  it. 
Another  pair  of  iron  bars,  reaching  within 
»  few  inches  of  these  wheels,  are  then  to 
^  booked  or  fastened  to  the  same  end  of 


the  carriage  (but  below  the  other  bars),  in 
any  simple  way  that  will  insure  the  free 
descent  of  their  outer  ends  when  unsup. 
ported.  The  outer  ends  of  these  bars  are 
to  be  connected  to  each  other  by  a  strong 
spring  across  them,  suflScient  to  bear  the 
sudden  check  in  stopping  the  descent  of 
the  carriage  ;  the  draft-chain  must  go  over 
jmd  be  hooked  to  this  spring ;  and  to  the 
under  side  of  the  spring  is  to  be  fastened 
a  strong  hook,  which  the  draft  of  the  chain 
will  keep  off  the  ground,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  freely  up  and  down  the  inclined  plane, 
without  toucliing  the  cross-bars.  If  more 
elasticity  is  found  necessary,  than  what  the 
cross-spring  of  the  drag-hook  will  give,  the 
side  bars  of  it  connecting  it  with  the  car- 
riage may  be  made  with  spiral  springs, 
upon  the  principle  of  Salter's  spring-bal- 
ance ;  and  the  lower  thess  bars  are  fasten- 
ed on  the  carriage,  the  less  quantity  of 
upward  pull  there  will  be  on  the  cross-bars 
and  rails  to  disturb  them  in  their  bed. 
Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  a  carriage, 


provided  with  such  an  appendage  as  I  have 
described,  in  the  act  of  ascending  or  dcs. 
cending  an  inclined  plane.  The  draft- 
chain  is  on  the  stretch,  and  the  drag-hook 
supported  oil  the  ground  by  the  strain  of 
the  chain. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  carriage  with  the  draft- 
chain  broken,  and  the  hook  anchored  on 
one  of  the  cross-bars,  having  fallen  for 
want  of  support  from  the  strain  of  the 
chain. 

As  the  draft-chain  will  not  be  stretched 
so  tight  in  transporting  carriages  down  the 
inclined  plane,  or  drawing  empty  carriages, 
as  it  will  in  drawing  them  up,  it  may  be 
useful  to  be  able  to  raise  the  chain  some- 
what higher  than  the  axle  of  the  small 
wheels,  to  compensate  for  the  greater  bend 
of  the  chain  upon  those  occasions ;  this  can 
be  effected  by  having  a  moveable  sheave 
to  fix  on  the  middle  of  the  axle,  with  a  deep 
groove  on  its  circumference,  over  which 
the  chain  is  to  work,  as  shown  in  fig.^. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  draft-hook,  yt'na  the 
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drag-L  ok  under  it,   the  cross-spring 
spiral,      'ings  to  the  side-bars. 

It  iki    •    rcely  necessary  to  add,  that  after 
the  car.,    (es   have  been  drawn  up  or  let 
down  the  inclined  plane,  all  the  bars  may 
be  detached,  and  the  rails  lefl  clear. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, ' 

C.    PUTLAND. 

DubHn,  Feb.  14,  1835. 


Experiments  n  o  the  Transverse  -Strength 
and  other  Properties  of  Malleable  Iron, 
with  Reference  to  its  Uses  for  Railway 
Bars.  By  Pkter  Barlow,  F.  R.  S., 
Cor.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France  ;  of  the  Imp. 
and  Roy.  Acad,  of  Petersburgh  and 
Brussels,  etc. 

(Continued  from  Number  27.) 

On  the  Sectional  Figure  of  greatest   Re- 
sistance, the  Area  being  given. 

Having  established  the  preceding  data,  I 
might  now  proceed  directly  to  find,  with  a 
given  sectional  area,  the  figure  of  greatest 
resistance  ;■  but  this  would  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage, for  the  form  we  should  arrive  at 
would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  a  railway,  as 
it  would  require  the  metal  to  be  principally 
collected  in  the  lower  table ;  whereas,  in 
the  railway  bar,  we  must  of  necessity  be- 
stow a  certain  quantity,  perhaps  two.fif>hs 
of  the  whole,  in  forming  the  upper  table  on 
which  the  carriage  runs ;  it  is,  therefore, 
only  after  this  is  provided  for,  that  we  are 
at  Uberty  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  metal,  and  even  in  this  distribution 
regard  must  still  be  had  to  practical  con- 
venience.  Instead,  therefore,  of  determining 
mathematically,  the  area  of  maximum  re- 
sistance, the  most  useful  plan  will  be  to 
compute,  directly,  the  resistance  of  such 
sectional  figures  as  fall  within  the  limits  of 
practical  application,  and  to  select  from 
them  that  which,  under  all  considerations, 
is  the  best. 

The  three  forms  of  rails  which,  under 
this  restriction,  will  have  to  be  considered, 
are  the  following  : 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


1.  The  plain  T  shaped  rail,  fig.  1.  — ^* 
"  2.  The  H,  or  double  T,  formed  rail,  with 
a  lower  table,  as  fig.  2. 

3.  The  Trapezoidal  rail,  as  fig.  3.  Each 
of  which  will  admit  of  various  changes  of 
proportions,  without  altering  the  general 
character  of  the  section. 

The  upper  and  the  lower  tables  are  here 
represented  as  rectangular,  with  sharp 
edges.  In  practice  these  are  rounded  off, 
the  metal  thus  displaced  furnishing  a  sort 
of  bracket  between  the  table  and  stem,  or 
rib,  as  shown  in  fig.  4  j  but  to  treat  of  them 


in  this  form  would  introduce  great  intricacy 
into  the  calculation,  without  much  afTectiiig 
the  results.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
to  consider  them  as  rectilinear. 

I  would  here  oteerve,  also,  that  some 
projectors  have  made  the  upper  and  lower 
tables  of  equal  figure,  upon  tiie  distant  con- 
tingency, that  when  the  upper  table  has 
been  worn  down,  the  rail  may  be  turned, 
and  the  lower  tabic  made  the  upper.  But 
this  is  certainly  providing -without  foresight; 
for  the  bottom  table  is  the  most  efficient  for 
strength,  and  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
experiment,  afler  one  side  of  a  bar  has 
been  submitted  for  many  years  to  a  high 
compressing  force,  and  its  substance  (by 
the  hypothesis)  greatly  worn,  to  turn  the 
rail,  and  expose  this  worn  part  to  a .  still 
greater  strain,  but  tensile  instead  of  com- 
pressive, which  could  not  fail  instantly  to 
destroy  it.  Instead  of  this,  therefore,  I 
should  certainly  recommend  to  work  what- 
ever  metal  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
table  or  web,  into  that  form  which  is  most 
efficient  for  present  purposes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  contingency  alluded  to  above. 

That  the  rail  is  deteriorated  by  exposure 
and  wear,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  although, 
perhaps,  the  amount  is  not  yet  well  ascer. 
tained.  Amongst  the  papers  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood,  with  whom  I 
was  associated,  we  found  it  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  ^th  of  a  pound  per  yard  per 
annum  ;  but  I  have  since  seen  it  stated,  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dixon  to  3Ir.  Bidder,  at 
J-jth  of  a  pound  per  yard  per  annum.-  This 
was  determinetl  by  taking  up  three  rails, 
having  them  well  cleaned  and  weighed, 
and  then  putting  them  in  their  places,  and 
afterwards  washing  and  rewoighing  them 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  two  of 
them  were  found  to  have  lost  ilb.  in  weight 
for  the  5  yards  length,  and  tirp  third  J  lb., 
which  last  was  talcen  up  from  a  particular 
situation  where  it  was  more  exposed  to 
friction.  But  even  this  docs  not  prove  that 
the  whole  loss  of  weight  is  in  the  upper 
face  of  the  rail ;  and  if  itjdid,  it  would  be,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  a  stronger  reason 
for  not  turning  the  rail :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  waste  not  bo  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  llastrick  informs  me,  that  even 
the  small  fins  left  at  the  meeting  of  the 
rolls  are  still  quite  distinctly  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  upper  table.  And  IVIr.  Stephen- 
son states,  that  the  marks  of  the  tools  left 
in  turning  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  are 
seldom  obliterated ;  which  proves,  at  all 
events,  that  there  is  no  side  wear. 

Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  attributes  all  the 
waste  to  the  wear  on  the  upper  surface,  es- 
timates the  annual  reduction  at  ^^th  part 
of  an  inch  ;  in  which  case  the  rails  would 
not  last  more  than  thirty  years  before  they 
would  require  to  be  replaced.  And  it  then 
becomes  a  question,  whether,  in  point  of 
ecoQomy,  it  would  not  be  better  to  lay  an 
additional  third  of  an  inch  upon  the  upper 
table,  which  would,  by  this  reckoning,  make 
the  rail  last  sixty  years.  This  increase  of 
^d  of  an  inch  would  call  for  an  additional 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  about  7i  per 
cent,  on  the  present  cost  ;  and  this  l\  per 
cent.,  at  compound  interest,  would  amount 
to  about  30  per  cent,  in  thirty  years.  If, 
therefore,  a  charge  of  80  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  would  meet  the  amount 
of  re-mfinufacture,  and  supply  the  waste, 
the  two  accounts  would  be  about  balanced. 
In  this  case,  I  must  consider  the  latter  as 
preferable.  1st.  Because  the  other  plan 
would  increase  the  weight  of  the  bar,  and 
the  diflficulty  of  the  manufacture,  and  pro- 
bably diminish  its  soundness.  2d.  Be- 
cause  thirty  years'  experience  may  intro- 


duce improvements,  of  which,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  it  would  be  desirable  to  t«ke 
i  advantage.  And,  lastly,  because  I  do  not 
(judging  from  the  opinion  of  diflerent 
practical  men)  think  that  it  has  yet  been 
clearly  determined  what  part  of  the  waste 
is  due  to  wear  on  the  upper  face. 

To  return  agfain  to  tne  subject  of  the 
best  formed  section,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that 
whatever  figure  the  above,  or  other  consi- 
derations,  may  lead  practical  men  to  adopt 
in  the  upper  or  lower  table  and  rib,  it  will 
be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  cal- 
culation, to  consider  them  as  rectdinear, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  investiga- 
tion,  without  sensibly  aflfecting  the  results. 

Comparative  Strength  of  differently -form^ 
Parallel  Rail*. 
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Let  A  B  C  D  (above  figure)  represent  any 
rectangular  rail  with  a  bottom  table ;  n  n 
its  natural  a.\is ;  c  the  centre   of  compres- 

2 
slon,  c  «  being— -of  A  n.    Now,  the  tension 
o 

of  each  fibre  being  as  its  distace  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  that  of  the  lower  fibre 
being  given  equal  to  t,  the  tension  at  any 

t  X 

variable  distance  x  will  be  —  (<{ being takan 

to  denote  the  whole  depth  n  *,)  and  there- 
fore the  sum  of  all  the  tensions  will  be, 


y- 


d  X 


(1) 


which,  therefore,  becomes  known,  x  being 
taken  within  its  proper  limits,  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  section. 

But  as  the  |eifectivc  resistance  of  each 
fibre  is  also  as  its  depth  below  the  line  n  n, 
the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  will  be. 


U' 


d  X 


)CD 


X  being  taken  here  also  within  its  proper 
limits.  And  then  to  find  the  centre  of  ten. 
sion,  or  that  point  into  which,  if  all  the 
tensions  were  collected,  the  whole  reais. 
tance  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
case,  this  would  be  given  by  the  formula : 
J  X-.  a  X  ■  >«v 

f  X.  dxr  .■ 

which  is  precisely  the  expression  for  tb« 
centre  of  oscillation  oi  a  disc  of  the  same 
figure. 

We  have  hence  the  following  general  rule 
for  finding  the  resistance  or  the  weight 
which  any  given  bar  or  rail  will  support  at 
its  middle  point,  within  the  limits  of  its 
elastic  power,  that  is, 

Calling  the  integral  of  formula  (I)  =  A   \ 
do.  do.  formula  (2)  =  B 

do.  do.  formula  (3)  =D 

:.    And  the  distance  c  ft  =  C  J 


,■*;,»■-.- 
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■if 


*^*up.«iin:«e?!^iQ*pv^ 


then,  referring  the  sum  of  all  the  resistan- 
ces B  to  the  common  centre  of  compression, 
we  have,  i*t£!t»^- 

„      B  (D+C) 
D  :  :  D+C  :  :  B  :   — ^^ 

which  is  the  whole  effect. 

For  those  who  understand  the  integral 
calculus,  this  solution  is  sufficient ;  but  as 
the  article  will  probably  be  consulted  prin- 
cipally by  practical  men,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  give  a  specific  solution  for  a 
rail,  embracing  under  one  general  figure 
all  the  usual  forms,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing in  the  depth,  breadth,  and  thickness  of 
the  parts.     (See  preceding  figure.) 

Let  A  B  C  D  represent  such  a  section,  of 
which  all  the  dimensionsare  given,  as  also 
the  position  of  n  »  the  neutral  axis,  the 
point  c  which  is  the  centre  of  compression, 
e  n  being  fds  of  n  h,  and  the  point  m  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  r  s.  The  breadths  «  n 
and  m  m  are  also  known.  Then  the  resis- 
tance  of  the  whole  section  referred  to  the 
common  centre  of  compression  c,  may  be 
considered  to  be  made  up  of  the  three  re- 
sistances. 

1st.  Of  the  middle  rib,  continued  through 
the  head  and  foot  tables,  v  t  z  w. 

2d.  Of  the  head  A  E  F  B,  minus  the 
breadth  of  the  centre  rib. 

3d.  Of  the  lower  web,  G  C  D  H,  also 
minus  the  continuation  of  the  centre  rib. 

Now,  t  being  taken  to  represent  the  ten- 
sion of  iron  per  square  inch,  just  within  its 
limits  of  elasticity,  we  shall  have, 

1.  Resistance  of .  .  .  vtzw^l  '**•  ns.pq.  t 

2.  Resistance  of  A  E  F  B=\hx.nx.  (nn — pq) 
nx 


Now,letnin+j^^i-=j'7  and  a'4-cn=i", 

then 

3.  ResistMce  of  G  C  D  H=nm.  rs.Cmm— p9) 

These  three  resistances  being  computed, 
let  ^eir  sum  be  called  s,  and  the  clear  bear- 

ing/;  then  — =tc,  the  load  the  bar  ought  to 
*  k. 

sustain  at  its  middle  point,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  without  injury  to  its  elasticity. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


^  Effects  of  Lightning. — The  Boston 
Traveller  says :  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested  in  the  following  account  of  a  set- 
entilic  examination  of  the  several  build- 
ings in  this  vicinity,  injured  by  lightning 
during  the  storna^  of  the  13th  ult.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  practical  electrician, 
well  known  in  this  community,  who  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  research, 
es,  and  who  seems  at  length  to  have  per- 
fected  the  application  of  metallic  rods  to 
the  prevention  of  dwellings  from  damage 
by  lightning.  It  is  certainly  very  r*e. 
markable,  as  mentioned  below,  that  of 
four  buildings  struck,  three  should  have 
been  furnished  with  the  round  rod  so 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

♦'  SiK — By  request  of  a  number  of  sci. 
entific  gentlemen,  I  proceeded  in  com. 
pany  with  one  of  them  to  examine  the 
buildings  struck  by  lightning  in  this  vi. 
cinity,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June 
18.  The  first  was  the  dwelling  house  of 
Professor  Palfrey,  at  Cambridge.  The 
Professor  politely  accompanied  us,  and 


gave  all  the  information  required.  This 
building  had  a  round  lightning-rod,  with 
points  at  the  top,  but  blunt  in  the  ground. 
It  was  |dffixed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building.  In  this  examination,  I  was  sat. 
isfied  that  the  discharge  of  lightning  was* 
horizontal,  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
taking  the  earth  in  its  course.  Passing 
over  the  points  of  the  rod,  it  was  attract, 
ed  by  them,  passed  down  the  rod  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  story  ;  here  it  left, 
and  struck  into  the  building,  passing 
through  various  parts  and  rooms  by  the 
bell  wires,  which  were  melted  and  other, 
wise  destroyed.  It  left  the  house  by  the 
front  door.  In  one  remarkable  instance, 
the  lightning  passed  by  the  side  of  a  door 
on  a  bell  wire,  which  it  melted,  spreading 
the  oxide  of  the  wire  on  the  plastering  in 
its  passage. 

"  From  tiiis  building  we  proceeded  to 
Brighton,  and  examined  the  meeting, 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin.  Here  I 
was  again  satisfied  that  the  discharge  of 
lightning  was  horizontal ;  being  received 
on  the  points  of  the  round  rod,  it  passed 
down  the  rod  to  the  side  of  the  building 
opposite  the  stove  funnel,  when  it  struck 
into  the  building,  taking  the  stove  funnel  in 
its  course,  and  passed  down  on  one  of  the 
supporting  pillars  of  the  gallery,  and  off* 
to  the  ground  on  one  of  the  beams  that 
supported  the  floor. 

"  Some  days  after,  I  visited  the  meet, 
ing. house  near  the  bridge  in  Braintree, 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  during  the 
same  storm.  This  house  had  also  a  round 
rod,  pointed  at  the  top  and  blunt  in  the 
ground.  Such  rods  afford  but  an  imper. 
feet  protection.  In  this  instance,  the 
earth  about  the  conductor  was  considera- 
bly  disturbed.  About  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  near  the  rod,  there  was  a  per. 
foration  in  the  side  of  the  building,  where 
the  lightning  entered  and  passed  under 
the  stairway  that  leads  to  the  gallery,  and 
through  the  partition  to  an  iron  brace  that 
supported  the  stove  funnel.  It  then  ap- 
pears  to  have  passed  on  the  funnel  to 
another  brace,  that  was  secured  to  one 
of  the  pillars,  on  which  it  descended,  shat. 
tering  it  to  pieces.  The  pillar  opposite 
was  also  a  little  damaged  ;  and  other  tri- 
fling  injuries  appeared  about  the  building. 
"I  have  also  examined  a  dwelling 
house  at  Brookline,  that  was  considerably 
damaged  by  lightning  at  the  same  time. 
This  house  had  no  conductor.  The  light- 
ning struck  a  large  tree  in  front  of  it, 
which  it  evidently  left  and  descended  on 
the  building. 

"  During  this  thunder  storm,  we  have 
three  instances  out  of  four,  where  houses 
having  round  conductors  were  struck  by 
lightning,  and  where,  it  is  evident,  the 
rods  afforded  but  little  or  no  protection. 
The  cause  to  me  is  very  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  rods  is  not  suf- 
ficient.  Secondly,  they  do  not  present  in 
all  directions  a  sufficient  attracting  power; 
and  thirdly,  they  are  in  most  cases  put 
upon  buildings  by  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  science  of  Electricity 
and  the  operations  of  lightning ;  and  who 
of  course  are  liable  to  leave  them  faulty 
in  many  very  essential  particulars. J^ 


"During  thunder  storms,  there  are 
three  different  discharges  of  lightning — 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds — from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth, — and  through  the  at. 
mosphere  from  one  cloud  to  another. 
These  latter  discharges  are  more  frequent 
than  any  other,  and  often  take  the  earth 
in  their  course,  and  were  by  the  philoso 
phers  of  the  last  century  called  rebound- 
ing strokes  of  lightning.  To  meet  these 
various  discharges  of  lightning,  we  must 
have  conductors  armed  at  all  parts — that 
is,  they  should  present  in  all  directions 
an  attracting  influence,  by  which  the  elec 
trie  fluid  may  be  discharged  gradually 
and  silently,  without  an  explosion.  The 
explosion  prevented,  all  harm  is  prevent- 
ed.  This  attracting,  or  receiving  power, 
as  it  is  more  properly  termed,  depends 
on  the  points  ;  hence  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  points  and  sharp  and  rough  cor- 
ners, the  greater  the  protecting  power. 
Conductors  should  not  only  be  armed 
with  these  numerous  points,  and  should  be 
pointed  on  the  ground,  but  they  should  be 
placed  upon  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
building.  This  requires  the  judgment  of 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  lightning,  and  the  nature  of  different 
substances  to  conduct  it.  Let  such  rods 
be  placed  on  our  buildings,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  experienced  electrician,  and 
we  shall  no  more  hear  of  lightning  leav- 
ing  the  rod  and  striking  into  the  building. 

"Certain  trifling  things  have  been  con- 
sidered  necessary  for  lightning  conduc- 
tors ;  such  as  silvering  the  points — pieces 
of  glass  to  prevent  the  lightning  from  en- 
tering the  building — and  surrounding  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rod  with  charcoal. 
These  are  of  no  use  whatever.  That 
round  rods  with  their  silver  points,  their 
glass  fastenings,  and  the  lower  end  sur- 
rounded with  charcoal,  do  not  afford  suf- 
ficient protection,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses 
struck  by  lightning  are  houses  professed, 
ly  protected  by  such  rods.  That  the 
square  rod  with  the  numerous  points  and 
sharp  corners  does  most  effectually  pro. 
tect  a  building,  may  be  easily  proved 
by  experiments  with  an  electrical  ma- . 
chine,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unpre- 
judiced person.  Another  consideration 
of  some  importance  in  favor  of  these  rods, 
is  the  fact,  that  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand houses  thus  protected,  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  where  the  building 
was  in  the  least  injured.  These  rods  dis- 
charge the  electric  fluid  without  an  ex- 
plosion, and  consequently  without  harm." 


Junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. — 
Frankfort  accounts  of  the  2ii  June,  state,  that  "  the 
project  so  long  talked  of  and  so  important,  of  con- 
necting the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  begins  to  as- 
sume probability.     A  company,  under  the  direc- 
UOTi  of  Baron  la  F/ecAe  de  Krudels'.ein,  and  support.  , 
ed  by  the  wealtliiest  bankers  of  Amsterdam  and  ,.. 
Germany,  is  making  the  necessary  examinations  .t'. 
and  plans.    Unless  unforeseen  accidents,  or  war —   . 
which  is  not  likely — should  occur  to  inten-upt  this    "< 
ent  erprise,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the  success  of 
a  a::Jieme,  tending  to  unite  the  Black  to  the  North  . - 
Se{  I— through  an  interreniog  distance  of  nearly 
ISCO  miles. 


,i.. 
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[From  the  FarmerB'  Register.] 

On  Price — the  Causes   and  Effects  of  the 

.     Fluctuations  considered,  and  the  Princi. 

pics  maintained  applied  to  the  Present 

Rape  for  Speculation.     By  Thomas  R. 

Dew,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

.      &c.,  in    the    College  of   William    and 

Mary. 

f:Conlinued.) 
Effect  of  importation  of  precious  metals, 
and  of  a  restoration  of  confidence.—Sow , 
whilst  the  importation  of  the  metals  from 
abroad  is  gradually  adding  to  the  circulating 
medium,  and   therefore  partially  relieving, 
by  this  means,  the  pecuniary  distresses  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  exchanges  in 
society  occasioned  by  forced   sales  will  of 
course  have  a  tendency  to  diminish,  because 
those  sales  will  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, after  the  violence  of  the  storm   has 
already  prostrated  all  that  could  not  stand 
against  it.     Aflairs  will  soon  settle  down  to 
this   new   state   of  things.     Many    of   the 
wealthy    men  of    the  former  epoch  find 
themselves  bankrupts  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new — others  again  who  could  com. 
mand  a  little  ready  cash  during  the  crisis, 
find  they  have  suddenly  become  wealthy. 
From  this  point,  the  operations  of  commerce 
once  more  begin  to  extend  themselves.  Con- 
fidence  is  gradually  restored,  and  with  it 
the  credit  system  begins   to   be   built  up 
again,  and   the  large  accession  of  money 
from    abroad    makes   the   money    market 
much  easier  than  before.     The  effect  of  all 
this  is  at  first  to  raise  prices  gradually,  and 
then  more  rapidly,  as  a  spirit  of  speculation 
is  generated.*  When  prices  are  sinking,  the  I, 
spirit  of  speculation  sinks  likewise,  becau8«^ 
each  individual  is  fearful  of  purchasing,  lest 
he  be  injured  by  a   farther   fall  in   prices. 
The  credit  system  likewise  is  greatly  con* 
tracted,  because  the  rapid  fall  in  prices,  and 
the   frequent  bankruptcies  occurring  from 
day  to  day,  destroy  the  confidence  of  man 
in  man. 

Now  a  rise  in  prices  is  accompanied  with 
effects  the  reverse  of  these.  1st,  The  cre- 
dit system  becomes  instantly  enlarged. 
When  prices  are  rising  all  are  on  the  alert : 
the  energies  oi  man  are  drawn  forth  ;  his 
hopes,  which  ever  have  an  undue  influence, 
are  thrown  into  play,  and  the  imagination 
spreads  enchanting  schemes  and  projects 
before  him  ;  he  is  disposed  under  those  cir- 
cumstances to  rush  into  business,  or  to  get 
possession  of  property,  whose  enhancement 
in  value  from  the  rising  tide  of  general  pros- 
perity, is  alone  expected  to  make  him 
wealthy.  The  borrower  now  can  much 
more  easily  get  money  on  loan  than  before, 
because  general  confidence  is  restored,  and 
the  constant  rise  in  prices  makes  property 
a  good  security,  which  before  would  have 
been  deemed  very  inadequate.  Buying  and 
selling  too,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
generally  be  on  credit  more  and  more  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  restoration  of 
confidence.  Now  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  extension  of  credit,  and  the  increased 
velocity  given  to  the  circulating  medium,  is 
to  produce  a  superabundance  of  money. 
For,  recollect,  I  have  previously  shown  that 
sluggish  circulation  and  the  destruction  of 
the  credit  system  generated  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  money,  which  flowed  into 
the  country  through  the  medium  of  impor- 
tations. The  increased  velocity  of  circula- 
tion and  the  re-establishnieut  of  the  credit 
system  have  just  the  opposite  effect,  viz.  to 
increase  the  apparent  amount  and  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  whole  circulating  medium. 
Now,  when  we  reflect  that  the  currency  has 
received  immense  additions  during  the  mo- 
ney pressure  from  abroad — that  the  portions 
jtioarded  by  in^ividu^.ls  are  thrown  mto  eir> 
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culation  as  soon  as  the  panic  subsides— ^that 
the    banks   which   have  rode  through  the 
storm  are  beginning  to  increase  their  busi- 
nsss  and  push  out  their  paper,  and  thus  add 
to  the  circulating  medium — that  the  United 
States'  Bank  has  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  it  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  de, 
posites,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  do 
a  more  liberal  and  extended  business,  there- 
by enabling  other  banks  to  enlarge  likewise 
—  ve  are  not  to  wonder,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  we  have  a  redundant  circula- 
ting  medium  ;  especially,  when  we  recollect 
that  this  increased  currency  is  circulating 
with  greatly  increased  velocity  :  and  the  et 
feet  of  these  combined  causes   must  be  a 
vast  enhancement  of  prices,  and  a  conse- 
quent rage  for  speculation.     I  will  exempli- 
fy this  by  a  very  simple  illustration.     Let 
us    suppose    a    particular     neighborhood, 
whose   exchanges,  in  ordinary  times,  are 
effected  by  $1000.     Now  I  have  shown,  if 
any  causes  operate  to  make  the  circulation 
only  one-half  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  cir- 
culation, then  the  $1000  will  not  appear  to 
our  little  district  to  be  more  in  amount,  or 
in  real  efficacy,  than  $50Q.     In  this  state  of 
things,    throwing   out   of   view   all    other 
causes,  prices  in  the  neighborhood  suppos- 
ed would  fall  to  half  their  former  amount. 
Now,  let  us  farther  suppose  that  this  fall  in 
prices  should  cause  an  importation  of  $.500 
additional  into  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  was  again  restor- 
ed, do  we  not  clearly  see  that  we  should 
have  a  currency  redundant  by  $500  ?     And 
this  would  not  only,  on  the  great  principle 
of  supply  and  demand,  carry  up  prices  to 
their  former  level,  but  would  increase  them, 
in  the  case  supposed,  fifty  per  cent,  beyond 
that  level.     Now  what  I  have  been  saying 
here  of  a  neighborhood,  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety  be  said  of  a  whole  nation.     Let  us 
suppose,  for  exnnapU,  ttje  circu\aiinK  money 
of  this  country  to  be  $100,000,000,  in  ordina- 
ry times  ;  that  the  circulation  becomes  sud- 
denly only  one-half  as  rapid  as  before ;  then 
the  whole  $100,000,000,  even  supposing  the 
quantity  kept  in  circulation  undiminished, 
will  perform  no  njore  exchanges  than  $.50,- 
000,000  would  with  the  former  rate  of  velo- 
city  in  the  circulation.     Prices  tlien  would 
generally  sink  to  half  their  former  amoimt ; 
money  would  flow  in,  let  us  suppose  $25,- 
000,000 ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the 
restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  conse- 
quent re.establishmentof  the  credit  system, 
would  communicate  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium the  same  velocity  as  before:  you  would 
then  have  a  redundancy  ol"  twenty-five  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  and   a  consequent  rise  of 
prices  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  alone. 
But  the  probability    is,   prices  would  rise 
greatly  beyond   this  point,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  produced  by  a  speculating  ma- 
nia— for  when  prices  are  rising,  every  one 
wants  to  purchase.  Few  are  capable  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  causes  ;  hence  an  artificial 
competition  is  generated  among  the  buyers, 
and  property  rises  greatly  beyond  what  it 
should  do,  upon  the  principle  of  actual  sup- 
ply and  efficient  demand.     The  reason  o([. 
man  on  these  occasions"seems  to  be  com. 
pletely  unhinged.     He  looks  forward  to  the 
realization  of  wealth  by  changes  in  the  price 
of  property  which  he  "holds  in  his  hands, 
and  almost  every  one  is  disposed  to  turn 
speculator.     And  this  speculating  mania  is 
generally  first  felt  in  regard  to  stocks,  whose 
value  is  ever  fluctuating,  and  therefore  ha. 
ble  to  the  most  sudden  impulses,  upwards 
and  downwards.     I  understand  at  tnis  mo- 
ment the  stock-jobbing  spirit  to  the  north 
has  risen  to  a  most  extraordinary  height. 
A  gentleman,  under  date  of  the  28th  April, 


j  writes  me  from  Philadelphia,  that  railroads 
and  canals  are  the  order  of  the  day  there — 
j  that  the  papers  scarcely  find  room  for  pok- 
I  tics.     He   says,   "  two   sub.scriptions  have 
I  been  opened  for  canals  since  I  came  here 
j  The  whole  stock  for  the  first  was  taken  in 
thirty  minutes.     In  the  second,  the  whole 
j  stock  was  taken  by  the  commissioners  be- 
:  fore  the  doors  were   opened.     A  ru»h  and 
I  disappointment  followed.      Millions    could 
have  been  taken,"  &c.     All  this  arises  from 
restored  credit;    from   throwing   8ud4n»ly 
the  hoarded  portions  of  money  into  circaia- 
tion — from  increased  velocity  of  circulatioa 
— from   issue  of  banks,  Ate:  all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  make  currency  redun- 
dant,  prict\s    exorbitant,   and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  wild  and  reckless.  When  I  saw 
certain  politii^ians  congratulating  the  nation 
upon  fresh  arrivals  of  gold  and  silver  a  short 
time  since,  I  covld  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
shallow   knowledge   of    political  econoasy 
which  such  cong  Taiulations  proved.     TW 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  clearest 
proof  that  could  be  li'rnished,  of  the  general 
distress  of  the  country' ;  of  the  loss  of  con* 
fidence  and  credit ;  and  of  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  the  circulation.     The  importation 
of  the  precious  metals  couid  only  be  effect- 
ed  by  parting  with-  a  4arge  portion  of  our 
wealth  ;  and  as  sooH  as  a  sound  currency 
and  circulation  could  be  res.tored,  this  new- 
ly acquired  portion  was  to   C>e  entirely  re- 
dundant, and  even  mischievout^  in  its  opera- 
tion,  by  raising  in  the  community  a  specu- 
lating mania. 

What    is  to    check    this    rise    in    price* 
and  spirit  of  speculation  7  -—  I    will    no^ir 
examine  into   the    manner   in  nrhich   this 
rise  in  prices  is  ultimately  to  be  checked, 
and  the  spirit  for  speculation  to  be  c tired. 
And   here   let   me    observe,    that  as   tiiere 
is    a    certain    point  of   depression    below 
which  prices  will  not  go,  in  eonseoucnce  of 
the   injlux  of  precioue  metals  ^irnich   this 
lowness  of  prices  will  certainly  produce, 
so  likewise  there  is  a  certain  point  in   the 
elevation  of  prices  beyond  which  they  can- 
not well  go,  because  of  the  effitix  of  the 
precious  metals.      It  is   this  efflux  which 
finally  checks  the  speculating  mania.  I  will 
explain  :  a  rise  in  prices,  when  very  great, 
makes  our  country  a  good  market  to  sell  in, 
but  a  very  bad  one  to  sell  from  ;  hence  otur 
imports  will  greatly  overbalance   our   ex- 
ports, and  a  money  balance  will  be  created 
against  the  nation,  which  must  be  paid  in 
money.     This  produces  the  exportation  of 
money  until   the  redundancy  is   sent   off; 
then  prices  fall,  and  ruin  overtakes  the  most 
adventurous  in  the  game  of  speculation— 
they  involve  others,  and  prices  once  mora 
sink,   from  loss  of  confidence  and  credit, 
and  stagnation   in  circulation,  below  their 
average  level,  to  be  brought  up  again  by  the 
operation  of  causes    already  pointed   out. 
Whenever  the  pendulum  of  price,  (if  I  may 
use   the   expression,)   has,   either    by   the 
operation  of  the  natural  course  of  evenla, 
or  by  the  unwise   and  unskilful  tampering 
of  government,  been  thrown  far  into  one 
extreme  of  the  arc,  it  will,  iu  its  effort  to 
regain  its  natural  position,  go  almost  so  far 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  the  vibra. 
tions  will   frequently  last  through  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Do  these  Fluctuations  depend  erUirttjf 
upon  the  Banks  ? — Some  suppose  these  flue- 
tuations  depend  entirely  upon  the  operation 
of  the  banking  system.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  Banks  may  do  a  great  deal, 
but  are  by  no  means  omnipotent  in  the  re- 
gulation of  a  currency.  For  example  ;  when 
loss  of  confidence,  stagnation  of  jcircula. 
tion,  and  fall  of  prices,  derange  the  wbols 
credit  system,  banks  are  affected  like  indl- 
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viduals ;  they  are  obliged  to  curtail  their 
operations  and  check  the  farther  emission  of 
paper,  lest  a  run  upon  them  may  break 
them.  They  may  not  under  these  circum- 
stances have  the  ability  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress,  however  strong  the  inclination  ;  the 
relief  must  come  through  the  wasting  pro- 
cess of  buying  metals  from  abroad.  Again, 
when  prices  begin  to  mount  upwards, 
banks,  by  seizing  upon  the  favorable  mo- 
ment, may  enlarge  their  issues,  and  thus 
swell  still  farther  the  already  bloated  state 
of  the  currency.  But  they  cannot  prevent, 
if  they  be  specie-paying  banks,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  evil  exportation  of  the  metals  ; 
for  so  soon  as  these  are  redundan.t,  they  will 
be  gathered  up  for  a  foreign  mrirkct ;  a  ne- 
cessary run  wiJJ  then  take  'j>Iace  on  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  makjng  the  collec- 
tion, and  these  banks  must  either  suspend 
specie  payment,  curtail  Mieir  issues,  or 
break.  On  the  first  sui^^position,  the  evil 
would  have  to  correct  if  /self  by  a  rise  in  ex- 
change against  us  wit'^i  foreign  countries, 
to  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  caused  in 
the  currency  by  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment. In  the  second  case,  prices  wouUl 
be  lowered  by  contraction  of  the  currency 
from  curtailment.  In  the  third,  by  coKtrac- 
tion  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  paper  which 
hart  emanated  from  the  broken  banks,  and 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  whole  banking 
system,  whic'n  would,  by  the  runs  made 
upon  them,  force  all  to  curtail  or  break. 
And  thus  may  wc  always  confidently  look 
forward  soouer  or  later,  from  causes  whose 
operation  I  have  pointed  out,  for  either  a 
rise  in  prices  when  they  are  very  low,  or 
fall  vrben  they  rise  very  high.  Whenever 
price?  are  disturbed,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
the  equilibrium  is  again  restored. 

EJ^ct  of  Foreign  Demand  for  some  of 
«tir  Agricultural  Products  on  Present  Pri- 
■cet. — So  far  I  have  been  arguing  as  if  the 
present  state  of  things  wore  the  result  sole- 
ly of  that  re-action  which  must  sooner  or 
later  take  place  after  great  depression  and 
elt]^rnation  of  trade.  But  the  rise  in  prices 
may  be  rapidly  accelerated  by  an  extraor- 
<liaary  fo-eign  demand  for  some  of  our 
creat  staples.  Most  undoubtedly  the  rise 
an  the  price  of  cotton  has  at  this  moment 
very  great  agency  in  the  high  prices  and 
r»ge  for  speculation,  manifesting  themselves 
every  where.  The  price  of  cotton  in  this 
country  is  regulated  by  the  prices  abroad, 
because  the  foreign  market  taKing  up  about 
ibnr-fifths  of  the  whole  product  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
the  article  must  be  determined  by  the  fo- 
reign, and  not  by  the  home  demand.  What 
is  Lbe  cause  of  the  immense  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  cotton  within  a 
few  months  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  am  not 
at  this  moment  in  a  condition  to  get  at  the 
statistical  information  required  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  and  my  mind 
not  being  particularly  directed  to  it,  until 
within  a  day  or  two  past,  I  have  not  noticed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  papers  such  arti- 
cles as  might  perhaps  have  given  me  a  clue 
to  the  explanation  of  this  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
however,  whether  a  general  deficit  in  the 
cotton  crops  over  the  world,  or  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  particularly ;  or  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  all 
over  the  world  ;  or  to  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion in  England ;  or  to  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff;  or  to  all  these  causes 
combined;  certain  it  is,  that  the  price  of 
this  most  important  agricultural  staple  is 
now  at  a  height  which  well  indemnifies  the 
planter  for  his  labor,  and  will,  if  it  could 
continue,  diffuse  wealth  and  prosperity  over 
the  whole  of  our  southern  country. 


Let  us  now  examine  into  the  influence 
exerted  by  this  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton  :  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  ntanifest, 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  must 
have  had  a  most  important  influence  on  tV'^ 
foreign  exchanges.  This  article  alone,  con- 
stituting a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole 
of  our  exports,  say  two-thirds,  u  rise  in  its 

f)rice  has  therefore  tended  to  swell  the  va- 
ue  of  our  exports,  and  of  course  to  make 
money  flow  more  rapidly  into  the  country, 
through  the  agency  of  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  F>om  this  cause,  then,  the  late 
money  pressure  may  have  lasted  a  siiorter 
time  than  it  would  under  other  circumstan- 
ces. 

Influence  of  the  Price  of  Cotton  on  the 
Value  of  Slaves. — Again  :  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton  has  most  undoubtedly  given 
an  impulse  to  tlie  price  of  slaves.  Cotton 
is  the  great  agricultural  staple  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  our  southern  slave-hold- 
ing states,  and  consequently  the  marketa- 
ble value  of  s^laves  will  ever  be  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  principal  product  of 
their  labor.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the 
price  of  slaves  will  always  depend  upon  the 
external  d<>mand,  and  not  on  their  intrinsic 
value  in  those  two  states. 

If  the  price  depende<l  on  the  real  demand 
arising  among  themselves,  I  doubt  whether 
those  states  could  afford  to  raise  them  even, 
so  little  would  be  their  marketable  value. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  I  believe 
at  this  imment  is  operating  in  raising  the 
price  of  slaves,  and  will  t'.xert  a  still  more 
powerful  influence  in  future.  I  mean  the 
lute  emanci'pation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  That  act  is  certainly  in- 
defensible upon  every  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, morality,  and  religion,  but  its  impoli- 
cyjappears  most  glaring  when  considered 
in  a  politico-economical  light.  Now,  what- 
ever mf\y  be  Raid  nl>out  the  relative  efBca- 
cy  and  vahie  of  free  and  slave  labor,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  free  labor,  produced 
by  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves,  is  the 
most  worthless  and  inefficient  labor  in  the 
world.  Let  us  take  upon  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  favored  emanci- 
pation in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  has  al- 
ready reaped  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  fol- 
ly. Lord  Broupjham,  in  his  Colonial  Policy, 
says,  "  The  free  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
are,  (with  very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements,) 
equally  averse  to  all  sorts  of  labor  which 
do  not  ccntribule  to  the  supply  of  their  im- 
mediate and  most  urgent  wants.  Improvi- 
dent and  careless  of  the  future,  they  are 
not  actuated  by  that  principle  which  inclines 
more  civilized  men  to  equalize  their  exer- 
tions at  all  times,  and  to  work  after  the  ne- 
cessaries of  the  day  have  been  procured,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  possible  deficien- 
cies of  the  morrow.  Nor  has  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites  taught  them  to  con- 
sider any  gratification  as  worth  obtaining, 
which  cannot  be  procured  by  slight  exer- 
tion of  desultory  and  capricious  industry." 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain  in  1788,  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  the  Agent  for  Barbadoes,  and 
of  M.  Malouet,  who  bore  a  special  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  Maroons  in  Dutch  Guiana,  all  agree  in 
asserting  that  free  negroes  are  idle  and 
worthless,  and  will  never  provide  for  the 
morrow  with  the  foresight  of  civilized  beings. 
The  latter,  M.  Malouet,  says  :  "Le  repos 
et  I'oisivete  sontdevenus  dans  leur  etat  so- 
cial leur  unique  passion."  Does  not  our 
own  experience  in  this  country  prove  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  ?  Do  we  not  find  the 
free  negro  the  pest  of  the  society  wherever 
he  is  seen  ?     He  is  the  same  idle,  worth- 


less creature  in  the  north  as  in  the  south 
and  West  of  our  country.  Have  not  the 
colonies  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  most 
conclusively  proven  the  s.-tme  fact  1  Does 
not  the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  which  is 
now  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  self,  speak 
volumes  on  the  same  subject  ?  Well,  tnen, 
with  all  these  facts  and  evidences  before 
them,  what  could  British  statesmen  have 
foreseen  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  idleness  and  worth- 
liness  of  the  whole  population  1  and  is  not 
this  actually  the  result?  Do  not  all  the 
statements  agree  in  asserting,  that  the  sys- 
tem  of  apprenticeship  has  failed  to  realize 
the  anticipated  advantages  ?  and  the  state 
of  things  will  be  still  more  deplorable  if 
ever  the  negro  shall  obtain  his  perfect  liber- 
ty. Now,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
all  this  1  Why,  that  the  British  West  Indies 
will  soon  cease  to  produce  sugar  for  export- 
ation, and  will  therefore  throw  the  monopo- 
ly of  its  production  into  the  hands  of  the 
slave-holding  islands,  and  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Floridas  in  our  own  country ;  and  this 
will  contribute  at  once  to  a  rapid  rise  in 
slave  property. 

When  St.  Domingo  was  first  hberated, 
the  imaginations  of  mere  speculative  states- 
men led  them  to  behold  a  belt  of  black  re- 
publics stretching  through  the  West  India 
Islands,  diffusing  their  moral  influence  by 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  through- 
out the  habitable  globe.     Now,  what  was 
the  facti     Why,  that    St.  Domingo    was 
soon  found  to  have  such  an  idle,  worthies:! 
population  in  her  newly  emancipated  blacks, 
that  her  commerce  was  at  once  destroyed. 
She  has  entirely  ceased  to  export  sugar, 
although  formerly  the  most  productive  su- 
gar growing  island  in  the  world.    Under 
these  circumstances,  to  talk  of  moral  influ- 
ence is  perfectly  absurd.     Those  black  isl- 
anders hn-ro  been,  by  the  effects  of  their  own 
laziness   and    vices,  as   eflfectually  cut  ofT 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  St.  Domin- 
go has  been  enclosed  by  Bishop  Berkeley's 
forty-foot  wall  of  brass.   The  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  one  of  its  most  powerful 
articles,  asserts  that  nothing  but  the  condi- 
tion of  St.  Domingo  would  have  enabled  the 
British  West  Indies  to  have  borne  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country  as  long  as 
they  did ;  that  St.  Domingo  being  thrown 
out  of  the  competition  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  gave  a  sort  of  monopoly  to  the  Brit- 
ish islands  which  enabled  them  to  bear  the 
oppressive  regulating  legislatiojn  of  the  Par- 
liament.    Provided  we  are  let  alone  by  the 
busy  meddling  philanthropists,  who  can  at. 
tend  to  every  body's  business  but  their  own, 
every    negro    that   gets   his    liberty   in  the 
West  Indies,  or  in   South  America,   will 
eontribute  to  a  rise,  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles,  in  slave  property  in  our  country. 
The  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  tlie  British 
West   India  islands   is   already   producing 
that  effect.  If  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, Danes,  &c.  shall  be  unwise  enough 
to  follow  this   lead,  the  southern  states  of 
our  Union  will  most  assuredly  reap  the  be- 
nefit ;  and  if  Brazil,  too,  should  follow  the 
example,  the  eflfect  would   be  almost  com- 
plete.    It  would  give  us  a  monopoly  in  both 
sugar  and  cotton.     Sugar  is  not  made  by 
free  labor  any  where  in  the  world.     Even 
in  China,  all  the  sugar  and  cotton  districts 
are  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  which  in  ray 
,;0pinion  has  set  to  rest  forever,   in  warm 
countries,  the  question  about  the  relative 
advantages  of  free  and  slave  labor.     The 
cultivation  of  sugar  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hard  labor,  which  can  b«  expected  oi  the 
slave  alone.    In  warm  countries  the  prin- 
ciple of  idleness  triumphs  over  that  of  ac- 
cumulation, and  hence  slave  labor  is  tmi- 
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versally  the  moiSt  efficient  in  warm  and  tro- 

fiical  latitudes.  If  all  the  slaves  in  the  West 
ndies   shall  ever   be   liberated,   Louisiana 
will  become  an  Eldorado.  , 

Eject  of  the  Rise  of  Ike  Price  of  Cot. 
ton  and  Slaves,  on  Corn,  Wheats  Tobacco, 
<fc. — The  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  of 
slaves  is  of  itself  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
pulse, not  only  to  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  south,  but  of  the  north  and 
west  likewise,  particularly  of  the  west. 
Corn,  which  is  the  great  staple  of  the  mid. 
die  slates,  is  soon  raised  in  value  by  high 
prices  for  cotton  ;  because  all  the  southern 
CDUtttfy,  Which  is  better  adopted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  corn  than  the  middle  states,  raise 
cotton  exclusively,  and  thus  become  pur- 
chasers of  corn.  The  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton  likewise  gradually  extends  itself  even 
into  the  middle  states,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  corn  raised  still  farther.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  has 
been  a  deficient  corn  crop  for  the  last 
two  years,  in  consequence  of  distressing 
droughts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
and  too  much  rain  in  the  commencement. 
Now,  we  must  recollect  that  in  any  ne- 
cessary of  life,  like  corn,  whose  price  is  de- 
pendent on  the  home  demand,  if  a  deficit 
occur,  the  price  will  rise  generally  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  deficit. 

The  high  price  of  cotton  and  corn  will 
quickly  communicate  itself  to  horses,  mules, 
hogs,  cattle,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  great 
staples  of  the  west ;  for  with  corn  and  cot- 
ton high,  the  middle  and  southern  States 
will  cease  in  a  measure  to  rear  those  ani- 
mals, and  consequently  will  become  pur- 
chasers.  Wheat  and  tobacco,  depending 
mostly  on  the  foreign  market,  will  not  be  so 
much  affected.  But  as  ours  is  the  principal 
tobacco  growing  country  for  all  Europe, 
and  as  an  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
corn  and  cotton  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
that  of  tobacco,  it  is  evident  "that  tobacco 
would  be  more  influenced  than  wheat  by 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  corn.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  tobacco  is  now  sell- 
ing  Very  high.  The  high  price  of  cotton  is 
likewise  calculated  to  make  the  south  a  bet. 
ter  market  for  all  the  products  of  the 
north,  and  to  give  increased  activity  to  the 
commercial  interest,  in  which  the  north  pos. 
Besses  the  deepest  stake.  Mr.  Lee,  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  Boston  Report  on  the 
Tariff,  and  one  of  the  best  statists  which 
this  country  can  boast  of,  estimated  the  ad- 
vantage flowing  to  the  north  from  the  trans- 
portation of  the  cotton  of  the  south,  as 
equal  to  $5,0(10,000  on  cotton,  amounting 
in  value  to  $25,000,000. 

Summary  of  the  Causes  of  the  Present 
Prices. — Thus  have  I  rapidly  sketched  out 
the  causes  which  have  been  operating  in 
producing  the  present  prices.  In  the  first 
place,  the  late  removal  of  the  deposites,  and 
the  consequent  caution  and  curtailment  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  unfriendly 
relations  existing  between  that  bank  and 
the  state  banks,  which  imposed  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  similar  curtailment  on  the  latter, 
gave  a  shock  to  public  and  private  credit, 
which  plunged  the  country  into  the  greatest 
distress,  and  rendered  the  circulating  medi- 
um scarce  every  where,  by  both  diminution 
of  quantity  and  of  tbe  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion. This  at  once  brought  down  prices  to 
*  minimum.  The  importation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  abroad  was  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  lowness  of  prices,  and 
tended  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  increasing 
the  currency.  By  and  by,  the  banks  that 
rode  safely  through  the  storm,  began  when 
things  stettled  down,  to  enlarge  their  bust- 
nesB,  confidence  tmd  credit  were  res.tored, 


and  a  redundant  circulatipg  medium  is  the 
consequence.  This  of  itself  is  capable  of 
producing  high  prices,  independent  of  oth- 
er causes ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it 
has  been  aided  by  the  great  foreign  demand 
for  cotton,  which,  together  with  the  eman- 
cipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, has  made  slaves  rise  in  value  through, 
out  our  slaveholding  country.  It  has  indi- 
rectly contributed  to  the  high  prices  of  corn, 
tobaccQ,  and  the  staples  of  "the  west,  and 
will  no  doubt,  if  it  continues,  diffuse  pros- 
perity over  all  tlie  northern  states,  in  the 
way  I  have  already  explained. 

Prospects. — In  the  meantime,  let  me  ask 
what  are  our  prospects  1     I  answer,  that 
this  rise  in  prices  ha.s  already  excited  a  rage 
for  speculation,  which  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, carry  up  prices  still  higher.     A  fever  for 
speculation,  when  once  excited  in  the  body 
politic,  always  produces,  both  economically 
and    monilly,  the    most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.     It  destroys  that  regular  perse- 
vering  industry  by  which  alone  a  nation  can 
be  enriched.     It  attracts  the  capital  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  towards  chimerical 
projects  and  airy  bubbles.     During  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  Eng- 
land,  hundreds  of  projects  were  set  on  foot, 
and  the  sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these 
expedients   amounted   to  nioro  than"$:}00,- 
000,000,  whiclj  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  England.     On  these  occasions,  so 
intoxicated  do   the    people   become  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  that  they  fall  victims  to 
the  grossiost  delusion.      Only  call  it   a  joint 
stock  company,  and  thousands  if  dollars  in- 
stantly  flow  into  the  .scheme.     AM  arc  anx- 
ious to  enrich  themselves  by  a  sincle  stroke 
of  good  tortune.     Tiie  hard-working,  plod, 
ding  man,  is  looked  upon  viith  contempt. 
Habits   of  the  most   luxurious  and   vicious 
character  are  speedily  introduced.     There 
is   nothing  more    true  than  the   old   adage, 
'*  easy  come — easy  go."     A  man  who  makes 
a  fortune  at  a  ."stroke,  i-s  nlmo.'it  sure  to  spend 
it  extravagantly.     He   must   live  high,  and 
give  costly  entertainments,  to  purchase  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  new  cir- 
cle into  which  his  wealth  has  just  intro- 
duced him.    The  great  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians,  &c.  follow  the  example   which 
is  set  by  the  speculators — a  reckle.ss,  prof- 
ligate, gambling  spirit,   is   spread   through 
the  country — one  half  the  nation  is  trying 
to  grow  wealthy  by  the  ruin  of  the  other 
half.     Every  kind  of  deception,   falsehood, 
and  trickery,  are  resorted  to  for  the. purpose 
of  influencing  the  markets.     "  During  the 
infatuation     produced     by    this     infamous 
scheme,  (South  Sea,)"  says  the  historian, 
"luxury,  vice,  and  profligacy,  increased  to 
a   shocking  degree  of  extravagance.     The 
adventurers,  intoxicated  by  their  imaginary 
wealth,  pampered  therasrlves  with  the  rar- 
est  dainties,  and  the  most  expensive  wines 
that  could  be  imported  ;  t!iey  purchased  the 
most  sumptuous  furnitu.'e,  equipage,  and 
apparel,  though  without  taste  or  discern, 
ment ;    they    indulged    tiieir   criminal   pas- 
sions to  the  most  scandalous  excess  ;  their 
discourse  was  the  langiiiige  of  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  the  most  ridiculous  ostentation  ; 
they  eflfected  to  scoff  at  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  even  to  -set   heaven  at  defiance." 
A  bill  was  actually  brought  into  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  blasphe- 
my and  profaneness,  to  so  fearful  a  degree 
had  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling 
effected  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  disastrous  influence  of  this  rage 
for  speculation  in  our  own  country,  during 
1817,  1818,  and  part  of  1819,  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  produced  in  England  by  the 
celebrated  South  Sea  bubble,  or  in  France 
by  the  Mississippi  scheme. 


With  regard  to  Virginia,  i  do  not  tbiuk 
the  mania  will  be  so  apt  to  reach  her  in  its 
most  aggravated  form.     The  high  price  of 
negroes  and  cotton,  now  producing  a  fear- 
ful emigration  to  South  West,  where  gold* 
en  harvests  will  be  realized,  if  present  pri- 
ces can  only  be  kept  up,  the  spirit  for  spe- 
culation will  in  a  great  measure  direct  itself 
towards  south-western  lands.     Hence,  al- 
though corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  may  rise, 
this  exhausting  drain  of  our  labor  and  capi- 
tal to  the  south-west,  will  keep  land  in  this 
state  from  rising  pari  pas,su.   Our  labor  and 
capital  both  are  swept  from  our  soil  as  fast 
as  accumulated.     At  this  moment  in  Virgi- 
nia, there  is  a  mighty  struggle  going  on  be- 
tween  the  elastic  pnnciple  of  the  black  »>o- 
pulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drain  to 
the   south-west  on  the  other.     And  if  the 
high  pri<4e  of  slaves  shall  be  kept  up  for  a 
few  more  years,  I  doubt  whether  all  the  pro- 
cretitive  energies  oi  the  race  can  compen- 
sate  for  the  emigration;  and  in  that  erent 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  up  with  Irishmen 
and  northern  laborers,  or  leave  the  soil  of 
the  state  comparatively  siript  of  labor.     In 
the  mean  time,  however,  let  us  preserve  our 
sobriety,  our  industry,  and  our  morality,  en- 
joying the  present  advantsges  of  high  pri- 
ces, without  rushing  into  schemes  and  ad- 
ventures of  a^wild  and  reekless  character, 
under  the  vain  belief  that  these  time*  are  to 
last  forever.     Sooner  or  later,  if  prices  rise 
above    »'ie   natural  level,  they  must    eome 
down  by  a  process  which  I  have   alread 

pointed  out.  If  cotton  shtill  fall  speedily, 
or  if  a  superabundant  corn  crop  shall  be 
made  this  year,  these  extravagant  prices 
would  be  checked  at  once.  And  we  must 
recollect,  too,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
JStates  is  quickly  to  wind  up,  and  if  its  cur- 
tailment shall  be  very  rapid,  it  may  force 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country 
to  contract  its  accommodation,  and  thus, 
ppr\«vpe,to  give  u.  tihock  once  more  to  pub- 
lic confidence.  At  all  e^•ents,  let  us  re- 
member the  moral  of  the  famous  epitaph  — 
"  I  was  well — I  wished  to  be  better— and 
here  !  am."  -  . 

May  21,  1835. 

Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  or 
THE  City  of  New-Yobk.  —  The  following 
circular  is  cheerfully  published  with  a 
view  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

Institute  Rooms,  City  Hall, 
I  New-York,  July  1,  1835. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1830,  and 

I  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the   Legislature, 

I  in  ItJW,  and  now  enumerates  about  seven 

I  hundred  members;  and   has  for  its  object, 

I  the    instruction  of  mechanics    and    others 

'  in  all  the  useful   branches  of  science   and 

the  arts,  while  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  its 

construction  prohibits  the  introduction  of 

politics,  religion,  or  irreligion. 

The  course  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  which  the  young  mechanic  gene, 
rally  leaves  for  the  workshop,  enables  him 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic  :  but 
beyond  these  branches  it  scarcely  makes 
any  pretensions  :  he  therefore  labors  under 
a  serious  difficulty  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  business,  namely,  that  ot  being 
compelled  to  learn  a  set  of  dry  and  often 
uninteresting  rules,  without  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  [irinciple.s  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
supplying  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  others 
hereaiter  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  •  Me- 
chanics'  Institute  of  the  City  of  New-York* 
was  estabUshed.  It  was  designed  as  a 
school  for  teaching  the  most  useful  branch, 
es  of  physical  and  chemical   science,    to 
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prepare  the  mechanic  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  lectures  of  tlie  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  thus  increase  his  knowledge, 
usefulness,  and  happiness.  The  institution 
is  founded  on  the  most  liberal  princijiles, 
and  though  intended  especially  for  me- 
chanics, is  open  to  all  who  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  An 
initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  same 
amount  in  annual  dues  secure  admission  to 
its  lectures,  and  exhibitions,  and  also  to 
the  use  of  the  library. 

In  accomplishing  its  designs,  the  Institute 
has  established  regular  annual  courses  of 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  improvements  in  the  arts,  but  more 
esp.fecially  on  chemical  and  mechanical 
phdosophy.  It  has  also  an  excellent  li- 
brary, a  reading  room,  museum  of  models, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  —  all  of  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
To  increase  still  more  the  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  the  Insti- 
tute has  engaged  a  scientific  gentleman, 
who,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  has  charge  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty, and  gives  his  personal  attendance  at 
the  rooms,  which  are  now  kept  open  day 
and  evening  throughout  the  year. 

The  Institute  Rooms,  situated  in  the  City 
Hall,  and  consisting  of  a  lecture  room, 
reading  room,  library,  museum  of  models, 
apparatus,  etc.,  are  now  opened  daily  for 
the  uses  of  the  members  and  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  public,  where  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  improvement  in  the  arts,  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  obtain  for  them- 
selves more  perfect  information  as  to  the 
character,  objects,  and  history  of  this  in- 
stitutton. 

To  extend  still  farther  its  usefulness,  and 
to  carry  more  fully  into  effect  its  designs, 
the  Institute  has  come  to  the  determination 
to  establish  an  Annual  Fair,  where  the  re- 
sults of  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  me- 
chanic can  find  a  ready  avenue  to  the 
public  eye,  and  thus  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Fair  shall  be 
confined  to  the  productions  of  our  own 
city  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that 
its  managers  may  have  the  gratification  of 
enumerating  amongst  the  articles  for  ex- 
hibition, the  productions  of  mechanical 
f genius  from  every  city  and  town  of  the 
Jnion.  *^':i"^ZZ^:;;M 

i  Under  these  considerations,  the  Managers 
appeal  with  confidence  to  tlie  public,  and 
particularly  to  all  immediately  interested  in 
the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  to  support  them  in  their  praise- 
worthy object — the  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  mechanic,  both  in  his  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  others. 

It  may  be  further  stated,  that  the  Fair 
■  will  be  solely  conducted  by  mechanics,  for 
their  improvement  and  benefit,  and  that  the 
funds  arising  from  the  proceeds  will  be  ap. 
propriated  for  the  advancement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute  ;  it  relies,  therefore, 
.  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  a  liberal  pa- 
tronage  from  the  public  generally,  and  more 
especially  from  mechanics. 

The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  29th  of  September  next.  At 
Castle  Garden,  where  all  articles  for  ex- 
hibition must  be  brought  on  the  day  pre. 
vious. 

For  more  detailed  information,  address 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  City  Hall,  New-York. 

A  circular  to  the  mechanics  will  soon  be 
issued,  containing  an  account  of  the  pre- 


miums to  be  awarded,  and  the  regulations 
by  which  the  Fair  will  be  governed. 

Committee  of  Arrangements : 
Samuel  Carter,  John  Bell,  WiUiam  Bal- 
lard, Jonas  Humbert,  Jr.,  Henry  Durell, 
John  W.  Dodd,  N.  S.  Hunt,  George  Bruce, 
John  Thomcf,  William  Stebbins,  Peter 
Walters,  Uzziah  Wennian,  L.  D.  Gale,  S.  S. 
Ward,  William  Belcher,  William  Partridge, 
Oliver  White,  G.  L.  Price,  Sereno  Newton, 
Thomas  Godwin,  J.  S.  Kcdfield,  W.  H. 
Hale,  James  Walters,  (Jabriel  Furman, 
John  N.  Baur,  Daniel  A.  Robertson,  Henry 
Cunningham,  Thomas  Timpson,  John 
Steele,  Jr.,  Henry  Ludwig,  James  McBeath, 
John  llemick,  G.  U.  Kashow,  George  Sul- 
livan, Charles  Belcher,  John  Wint,  P.  C. 
Cortelyou,  Colin  Lightbody,  William  Nor- 
ris.  Fitch  Taylor,  Adam  Hail,  Robert  Smith, 
William  Everdell,  Alex.  Masterton,  L.  D. 
Chapin,  William  Frisby,  Walter  L.  De- 
Graw,  L.  Feuchlwanger,  Augustus  Can»p- 
bell,  Samuel  Bailey. 

Samuel  Carter,  Chairman. 
L.  D.  Gale,  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Institute  : 

Georue  Bruce,  President. 
Henry  Cunmnoham,  Secretary. 
ifCr  EiHtors  who  are  friendly  to  the  cawse  liere 
advocated,  arc  requesled  to  use  their  influence  in  giving 
publicity  to  this  circular. 

•.  We  have  been  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing circular,  giving  notice  of  the  '  Eighth 
Anniversary  Fair,  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  the  City  of  New-York  ;'  which  will, 
we  doubt  not,  as  heretofore,  be  well  attend- 
ed, and  at  Avhich  our  citizens  will  as  usual 
derive  much  pleasure. 

The  Managers  have  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  that  they  have  procured  for  the  com- 
ing Ftiir,  Niljlo'a  ojjncious  and  convenient 
establislmicnt,  570  Broadway. 

Articles  intended  for  competition  for 
premiums,  will  be  received  at  the  Garden 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  16th  and  17th 
of  October  next. 

On  Monday  forenoon,  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  judi^os  will  examine  the  articles 
intended  for  premiums.  Such  as  are  for  ex- 
hibition merely,  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
during  the  Fair. 

On  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Garden 
and  the  Saloon  will  be  opened  to  visiters, 
and  continue  open  four  days. 

The  preparations  for  this  e.\hibition  al- 
ready brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Managers,  satisfy  tiicm  that  the  coming 
Anniversary  will  aflbrd  the  most  cheering 
proof  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the  arts,  by  a 
more  ample  display  of  the  extent  and  per- 
fection of  American  skill  and  industry,  than 
has  ever  before  been  exhibited  in  thjs  city  ; 
as  well  in  the  household  departments  of  in- 
diistry,  as  in  those  of  the  workshops  and 
the  larger  manufactories. 

The  objects  of  the  American  Institute, 
under  its  charter,  are  broad  and  multifari- 
ous, embracing  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  arts,  throughout  the 
United  States.  Space  has  accordingly  been 
provided,  suitable  for  a  great  number  of 
bulky  productions,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  exhausting  eflects  of  our  importa- 
tions of  woollens,  cottons,  and  silks,  amount, 
ing  to  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  render  their  increased  home  produc- 
tion  extremely  desirable.  With  a  view  to 
this,  the  quantity  of  broad-cloths  presented 
for  competition  for  the  first  premium,  will 
be  required  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  yards ; 
and  cassimeres  not  less  than  one  hundred 


yards.  And  in  the  awarding  of  premiums 
on  cotton  and  silk  goods,  some  regard  will 
also  be  had  to  the  quantity. 

Inventors  of  curious  and  useful  machines 
are  particularly  invited  to  exhibit  their 
operations.  These  moving  evidences  of 
mechanical  genius  impart  Hfe  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  scenes. 

The  Ladies  at  all  our  former  Fairs  have 
contributed  largely  to  render  interesting  the 
display.  The  Managers  rely  in  full  confi. 
denee  on  their  continued  favors. 

Patriotic  individuals— friends  of  American 
industry,  and  distinguished  characters  in 
this  and  other  states,  —  are  invited  to  at' 
tend  the  exhibition,  and  give  their  accus. 
tomed  countenance  and  support  to  an  in- 
stitution that  has  for  so  many  years  exerted 
its  influence  to  stimulate  industry,  and  es- 
tablish on  a  durable  basis  the  independence 
of  our  country. 

Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman, 
Martin  E.  Thompson, 
Adoniram  Chandler, 
Jonathan  Amory, 
Andrew  Williams, 
James  F.  Kenny, 
Joseph  Torrey, 
John  Sampson, 
Frederick  H.  Wo  lcott, 
>         Joseph  Titcomb,    . 
Charles  H.  Hall,-. 
Isaac  Fryer, 
Edward  V- Price, 

Managers. 

P.  S.— In  order  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  manufactures,  the 
arts,&c.,  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  the  foregoing 
one  or  more  insertion. 


India  Rubber. — Although  so  many  es- 
tablishmeftts  arc  in  active  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber,  such  is  the 
manifest  utiUty  of  the  articles  made  of  it, 
and  such  the  demand  for  them  by  the  most 
intelligent  people,  that  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  whole  business  is  still  in  its  infan- 
cy. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  thft 
recent  history  of  this  povel  fabric,  that  those 
countries  from  whence  the  raw  material  is 
drawn,  without  the  least  question,  must 
ultimately  become  the  greatest  market  for 
India  rubber  goods  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
tropical  climates,  of  all  others,  require 
the  clothes  and  casings  which  none  but 
New-Englanders  seem  to  understand  how 
to  make.  The  rainy  seasons  of  equatorial 
regions  have  been  regarded  with  perfect 
dread,  on  account  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  venturing  beyond  the  threshold,  without 
being  instantly  drenched  imder  those  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  tippear  to  fall  directly 
from  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  from 
which  no  oth«r  kind  of  covering  could 
shield  the  body.  Since  the  discovery  of 
India  rubber  cloth,  the  entire  aspect  of 
those  deluged  countries  will  be  changed. 
Men  may  now  go  abroad  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  fearless,  though  the  rains  de- 
scend in  torrents,  perfectly  comfortable, 
under  the  protection  of  garments  so  Ught 
that  the  freedom  of  the  body  suffers  no  re- 
straint. One  great  obstacle  to  the  active 
operation  of  armies  in  the  tropical  conn, 
tries  has  been  the  periodical  rains,  destruc- 
tive alike  to  soldiers  and  military  arma- 
ments.  A  simple  India  rubber  watch  coat 
and  cap  completely  shuts  out  the  storm,  so 
that  nothing  short  of  a  flooding  of  the  land 
could  impede  the  march  of  soldiery,  dressed 
in  these  beautifully  devised  habiliments. 

But  without  all  these  boundless  avenues 
for  the  consumption  of  manufactured  India 
rubber,  our  own  country  alone,  before  the 
completion  of  two  years  more,  cannot  be 
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supplied  by  the  united  labors  of  all  the 
raanufactories  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  corporate  property 
must  be  constantly  increasing ;  for  new 
conveniences,  and  unlooked-for  contrivan- 
ces, indispensable  even  iu  domestic  life,  as 
■well  as  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  are 
daily  being  discovered,  and  which  can  only 
be  constructed  economically  from  this  sin- 
gular elastic  gum.  Viewing  the  progress 
of  discovery,  as  it  especially  regards  this 
one  article,  our  admiration  is  raised,  and 
our  wonder  excited,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  various  adaptations  of 
India  rubber  to  the  daily,  and  even  hourly 
wants  of  mankind. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 

Railroad  from  BRATti.EBOROuoH  on  the 
Connecticut  River  To  the  Hudson. — A  plan 
is  under  discussion,  for  making  a  railroad  from  the 
interior  of  Vermont,  to  tlic  Hudson  at  Troy,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  to  be  lield  at  the  latter  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  to  consider  of  the  practicabili- 
ty and  means,  of  acconipli.shing  the  project. — 
There  is  now  acapit  U  M'Adam  road  making  from 
Troy  to  Bennington,  and  this  might  sorVe,we  should 
think,  also  to  lay  rails  on,  without  inteifering 
with  the  ordinary  travel.  Then  with  a  stationary 
power  to  pass  the  Green  Mountains,  at  Benning- 
ton, the  route  might,  wc  shovild  think,  be  found 
bothpraclicable,andcomparativcIycheap,toBrattle- 
borough.  Such  a  road  would  be  of  prodigious  value 
to  the  fine  and  fertile  country  lliro'  which  it  would 
pass,  and  to  enterprising  and  flourishing  Troy, 
where  it  would  tcnninats. 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. — The  a- 
niount  received  on  tiiis  railroad  during  the  last 
week,  for  the  fare  of  passengers,  was  $3,133  37 — 
for  freight  !it522  45— total  ;<13,655  8-2. 

Canal  Tolls  op  Prnnstlvaki*. — The  whole 
amount  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  Canal  TcjIIs,  fi-om  November,  1834,  to 
July  14,  1835,  was  $361,420^8— $200,000  more 
than  was  received  during  the  corresponding  season 
of  last  year.  The  Harrisburg  Chronicle  of  Mon- 
day says :  "  The  amount  yet  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors must  exceed  $40,000 ;  making  the  whole 
sum  received  on  account  of  tolls  from  tlie  close  of 
liic  fiscal  ycaa  of  1833-34,  to  the  14lh  inst.,  exceed 
four  httndetl  thousand  dollars.^' 


Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. — Wc 
are  pleased  to  perceive  that  this  improvement, 
^vhieh  was  sometime  si»icc  projected,  is  now  in  a 
fKir  way  to  be  commenced ;  and  wc  hope,  to  be 
vigorously  prosci'uted  to  completion.  James  H. 
Bell,  of 'New  York,  has  recently  l)ecn  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Boll,  we  understand,  has  arrived  on  llie  line, 
•iiid  will  shortly  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned 
liim.—[Cleavcland  Herald.] 


Bridge  across  the  Illinois  River. — ^We  un- 
ucrsUmd  that  the  stock  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
ll^ie  Illinois  river,  (a  charter  for  which  was  ob- 
tained at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  w  ilh 
S50,000  cajiital,  exclusive  privileges,  has  recently 
'•cen  all  subscribed,  mostly  by  an  eastern  genlle- 
imui.  This  bridge  is  to  be  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Ij'ke  Peoria,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Peoria,  and 
'•'"not  fail  to  increase  greatly  the  growth  and  ))ros- 
Perity  of  that  beautiful  place.— [St.  Louis  Bul- 
letin.] 

.  A  Mile  a  Minute. — A  steam  car  him  been  built 
lu  England,  for  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
*hich  perfonned  the  distance  between  Manchester 
*nd  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
(nearly  forty  miles.)  At  that  rate,  when  the  New 
oi'k  and  Erie  Railroad  is  finished,  one  can  breik- 
jast  m  New  York,  dine  in  Buffalo,  and  be  at  De- 
iwi'  ^'*^^'o3">  ^be  next  day,  a  distance  of  nearly 
w  miles,  which  is  not  now  travelled  in  muoh  lew 
inan  a  week.— [Sun.] 


The  whole  amount  of  wool  raised  last 
year  in  the  United  States  was  ecvcnty-five 
millions  of  pounds,  in  addition  to  which 
about  three  millions  were  imported  fl'om 
abroad,  making  the  whole  quantity  manu- 
factured in  American  factories  seventy- 
eight  millions  of  pounds.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  manufactured  Woollen  cloth  was 
imported  to  the  amount  of  six  millions, 
making  the  entire  consumption  in  this 
country  eighty-four  millions  of  pounds. — 
[Baltimore  American.] 

The  Silk  Cocooneut  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsli 
of  this  town  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  two  stories  in  height. — 
It  is  filled  with  ranges  of  sliding;  draws  of  twine  lit- 
tice  work,  upon  which  the  worms  feed,  mid  these 
are  iatereected  by  alleys,  so  that  the  building  has 
fresh  air  and  light.  It  is  capable  of  feeding  four  or 
five  millions  of  worms.  At  the  present  time  he  has 
but  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  He  has  them 
in  all  the  various  stages,  just  out  of  the  ct^,  to  the 
winding  the  cocoons. 

■  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  almost  invisible  \ 
little  womis  just  from  an  egg,  less  than  half  the  ' 
size  of  a  pin  head.    To  notice  their  expansion  each  I 
successive  day,  more  tlian  doubling  themselves  in  j 
size,  and  increasing  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  mere 
mite  to  the  dimensicms  of  a  three  inch  corpulent 
caterpillar.    Then  to  notice  their  habits  and  in- 
stinct and  Way  of  taking  their  food,  eating  in  a  con- 
tinuetl  half  circle  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is  all  de- 
voured.    Again,  the  preparation  for  winding  itself 
up  in  the  cocoon,  attaching  its  two  extroniities  to 
some  object  and  then  throwing  out  its  threads  in 
every  direction  until  it  excludes  itself  from  siglit. — 
It  tiius  erects  its  own  tomb  and  encloocs  it»t  If  with- 
in its  bosom. 

Mr.  Whitmar.sb  does  not  feed  his  worms  at  pre- 
sent upon  the  Chinese  mulberry.  The  j>laKt  is  yet 
)ar3  and  the  growers  are  anxious  to  multiply  them, 
by  laying  down  all  the  shoot5.  From  the  great 
number  under  cultivation  by  various  gentlemen  in 
this  town,  and  the  ciire  taken  to  increase  thcm,therc 

18  ronsaii  to  l)c\lcve  the  e\ipply  ■wil\  l>o  aUecj^oatir  to 
all  demands  next  spring.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  has 
some  trees  three  or  ibur  feet  in  height,  v.hich  with- 
stood the  severity  of  last  winter  unharmed.  On 
some  of  these  trees,  the  berry  is  now  found,  and 
great  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  seed,  so  that 
the  precise  cliaractcr  of  the  plant  propagated  from 
them  may  be  accurately  known. — [Northampton 
Courier.] 

The  annual  revenues  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in 
Hungary,  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  silver  florins. 
His  debts,  or  rather  those  of  his  father,  amount  to 
18,000,000  florins.  His  projierty  is  at  present  un- 
der sequestration.  He  jxisscsscs  about  3,000,000 
sheep,  whose  wool  annually  produces  an  immense 
sum.  It  is  related,  that  when  Prince  Esterhazy 
was  Ambassador  from  Austria  to  England,  he  one 
day  heard  a  young  nobleman  boasting  that  he  had 
on  his  estates  30,000  sheep  :  "  And  1,"  said  Prince 
Esterhazy,  "  have  30,000  shepherds."  This  w;is 
no  exaggeration. 


Flower  Markets. — These  in  Paris  are  held 
four  times  each  week,  during  the  summer,  and  form 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  strangers  and 
residents.  At  a  reasonably  early  hour,  on  mar- 
ket day,  may  be  seen  here  collected  the  most 
choice  flowers  and  most  beautiful  %voincn,  the  good 
taste  of  the  one  refined  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
other.  If  such  a  market  were  to  be  'nstituted 
here  and  lield  beneath  Uie  shade  of  the  graceful 
elms  ill  our  Mall,  from  six  to  ten  o'clock  every  Sat- 
urday morning,  our  Florists  would  soon  make  it 
attractive  to  the  Ijeaux  and  belles,  and  would  find 
a  ready  sale  for  their  charming  productions. — [Lon- 
don p;\per.] 

The  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  the  7tli  inst.  says, 
"  We  undersUmd  that  H.  Clat,  Esq.,  sold  to  Spen- 
cer Cooper,  Esq.,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  im- 
proved short  homed  Cotes,  with  a  calf  one  day  old, 
by  ^9cco  nmodalicn,  for  S500,  but  she  is  said  to  be 
unsurpiused  in  promise.  Before  the  cow  and  calf 
were  removed  from  Ashland,  Mr.  Cooper  sold  the 
calf,  delivered  at  weaning,  to  Mnjor  S.  Smith,  for 
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List  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Atmrica^  de. 

scribed  in  the  xcork  of  M.  JLidrt  F.  Mi- 

chavx.     (Concluded.) 

Juni{)eins  virginiana,  Red  cedar. — Red 
cedar,  only  name  given  lo  this  tree  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  where  it  grows. 

Q,.  Is  it  not  sometimes  called  savin  T 

Olea  americana,  Devil  wood. — De'vil 
wood,  name  given  lo  this  tree  on  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  in  Georgia. 

N.  B. — We  doubt  the  expediency  (^  es- 
tablishing this  unfashionable  name  to  any 
tree. 

Carj^inus  astrja,  Iron  wood. — Iron  wood, 
only  name  in  all  the  states  to  the  south  of 
the  Hudson.  Ijcver  wood,  in  the  district 
of  Maine  and  Vermont. 

Carpintis  americana,  American  horn- 
beam.— American  hembeam,  only  name 
given  to  this  tree  throughout  the  U.  States. 

Wc  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  called  any 
thing  but  simply  hornbeam. 

Hojjca  tincioria,  Sweet  leaves. — Sweet 
leaves,  only  name  in  use  in  the  southern 
states. 

Mains  coronaria,  Orab  apple. — Crab  ap- 
ple, name  given  to  this  tree  in  all  the  south- 
ern states. 

Q.  Is  thi.s  a  native  or  indigenous  tree  ? 

Mespilus  arborea,  June  berrj'. — June 
berry,  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  middle 
states.  Wild  pear,  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  I^arge  magnolia. 
— Large  magnolia,  mo.^t  common  name  in 
the  cities  of  the  southern  stales.     Big  lau- 
rel, in  the  country  of  the  southern  states 
Laurier  tulipicr,  by  the  Louisianians. 

Magnolia  glauca,  Small  magnolia. — 
,  Sma.ll  magnolia,  name  given  to  this  treej 
by  many  i>erson.s  in  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  New- 
Jersey.  Swamp  sassafras,  secondary  name 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  above  cities. 
Sweet  bay,  white  bay,  and  swamp  laurel, 
names  more  used  in  the  southern  states. 
Beaver  wood,  name  formerly  given  to  it  in 
New- Jersey. 

Magnolia  acuminata,  Magnolia  cucum- 
Ijer  tree. — Cucumber  tree,  only  denomina- 
tion in'all  the  western  stales,  and  along 
the  Allegany  mountains. 

Magnolia  cordata.  Heart-leaved  magno- 
lia.— The  heart-leaved  magnolia,  name 
gi\'en  to  this  species  in  Upper  (Georgia,  and 
which  is  confounded  with  the  i>receding. 

Magnolia  trijjetala,  The  umbrella  tree. 
— The  umbrella  tree,  only  name  given  lo 
this  tree  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

Magnolia  auriculala,  The  ear-leaved 
magnolia. — The  ear-leaved  magnolia.  In- 
dian physic,  denomination  most  in  use  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virgi- 
nia, but  less  profier.  Long-leaved  cucum- 
ber tree,  second  name  in  the  same  countriet;. 

Magnolia  macrophylla,  Large  leaved 
magnolia. — Large-leaved  magnolia,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  sf>ecie8,  which 
is  confounded  with  the  next  preceding  one. 

Fraxinus  americana,  White  ash. — 
White  ash,  only  name  given  to  this  spe- 
cies in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
it  grows. 

Fraxinus    tomentosa,   Red   ash. — -Red 
j  ash,  most  general  name  in  all  the  mid^ 
states,  where  this  tree  is  most  abundant. 
Fraxinus    viridis,    Green  ash. — Green 
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ash,  name  given  by  Michaux  to  this  tree, 
which  has  none  where  it  is  found. 

Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Blue  ash. — 
Blue  ash,  only  name  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

Fraxinus  sambucifolia,  Black  ash. — 
Black  ash,  most  general  name  in  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states.  Water  ash,  second- 
ary name  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fraxinus  platicarpa,  Carolinian  ash. — 
Carolinianash,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux. 
It  has  none  in  the  southern  states,  where 
he  found  it. 

Gordonia  lasyanthus,  Loblolly  bay. — 
Loblolly  bay,  only  name  in  the  southern 
stales. 

Gordonia  pubescens,  Franklinia. — Frank- 
linia,  name  given  by  W.  Bartram,  iir  honor 
of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Comus  florida.  Dogwood. — Dogwood, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  United 
States.  Bois  de  fleche  batard,  by  the  French 
of  Louisiana. 

Rhododendron  maximum.  Swamp  lau- 
rel.— Swamp  laurel,  so  called  on  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  where  this  tree  is  most 
abundant. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  Mountain  laurel. — 
Mountain  laurel,  most  common  name  in 
the  Allegany  mountains.  Sheep  laurel, 
secondary  name  in  the  same  places.  Cali- 
co tree,  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

N.  B. — M.  Michaux  considers  that  this 
plant  is  not  found  to  the  north  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  generally  only 
a  shrub.  He  says  it  grows  in  Carolina  to 
the  height  of  15  or  20  feel,  and  as  its  wood 
is  very  hard,  it  is  applied  to  some  useful 
puxpoaes  m  the  arts. 

Cerasus  virginiana.  Wild  cherry. — 
Wild  cherry,  only  name  given  to  this  tree 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Cerasus  caroliniana,  Wild  orange. — 
Wild  orange,  only  name  given  to  this  tree 
in  the  southern  states. 

Cerasus  borealis,  Red  cherry. — Red 
cherry,  name  less  used  than  that  of  small 
(or  dwarf)  cherry,  but  which  is  more  ap- 
propriate. 

Aimona  triloba,  Papau  tree. — Papau, 
only  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  and 
western  slates. 

Gleditsia  triacanthos.  Honey  locust. — 
Honey  locust,  known  under  this  name 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  it  grows. 

N.  B. — M.  Michaux  is  mistaken  in  this 
general  assertion.  It  is  also  called  three- 
thomed  acacia,  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
nursery-men. 

Gleditsia  monosperma,  Swaisp  locust. — 
Swamp  locust,  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  southern  stales.  Water  locust,  seconda- 
ry name  in  the  same  parts  of  the  southern 
states. 

Laurus  sassafras,  Sassafras. — Sassafras, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  theU.  States. 

Laurus  caroliniensis.  Red  bay. — Red 
bay,  only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

Platanus  occidentalis.    Button  wood. — 

Button  wood,  name  generally  given  in  the 

United   States,    particularly  the  Atlantic 

ones.     Plane  and  sycamore,  names  more 

used  in  the  western  states.  Water  beech 


name  given  to  it  in  some  parte  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Colonier,  by  the  French 
of  Upper  Louisiana. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Sweet  gum. — 
Sweet  gum,  only  name  in  the  United 
States. 

Lyriodendron  tulipifera.  Poplar  or  tulip 
tree. — Poplar,  general  name  in  the  United 
States.  N.  B. — This  is  an  evident  mistake 
of  M.  Michaux.  It  is  seldom  called  pop- 
lar, and  it  is  air  improper  name  lobe  affixed 
to  it  as  its  popular  one.  Tulip  tree,  most, 
common  name  in  the  northern  slates,  where 
it  is  only  known  as  a  cultivated  tree.  Yel- 
low or  white  poplar,  White  wood,  name  in 
the  Genesee  country. 

Bignonia  catalpa,  Catalpa  tree.  — 
Catalpa  tree,  general  name  in  the  southern 
states. 

Andromeda  arborea,  Sorel  tree. — Sorel 
tree,  name  given  to  this  tree  on  the  Alle- 
gany Mountains,  and  in  the  middle 
states. 

Celtis  occidentalis,  Nettle  tree. — Nettle 
tree,  in  all  the  United  States. 

N.  B. — We  doubt  its  having  such,  or 
any  other  name,  in  the  northern  states. 

Celtis  crassifolia,  Hackberry  tree.  — 
Hackberry  tree,  only  name  given  to  it  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Hoop  ash, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river,  in 
Pemisylvania  and  Virginia.  Black  elder, 
less  common  name  in  the  same  places. 

Morus  rubra,  Red  mulberry. — Red  mul- 
berry, only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  all 
the  United  States. 

Pavia  lutea.  Buck  eye. — Buck  eye,  only 
name  given  to  it  on  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains, aud  in  the  western  slates. 

M.  Michaux  ought  to  have  added,  that 
it  is  also  called  the  yellow-horse  chestnut. 

.^EIculus  ohiocnsis,  Ohio  buck  eye.  — 
Ohio  buck  eye,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux, 
who  claims  to  have  been  the  first  who  dis- 
tinguished it. 

N.  B. — The  popular  name  of  this  tree 
ought  also  to  be  either  American,  or  Ohio 
horse  chestnut ;  for  M.  Michaux  admits  it 
is  in  truth  a  horse  chestnut,  and  it  would 
be  very  embarrassing  to  admit  such  con- 
fusion in  popular  names. 

Robinia  pseudo-acacia.  Locust  tree. — 
Locust  tree,  general  name  in  the  United 
States.  Yellow  locust,  red  locust,  black 
locust,  different  names  given  to  this  tree 
on  the  Susquehanmih,  having  regard  to 
the  varied  color  of  the  wood. 

Robinia  viscosa,  Rose-flowering  locust. — 
Rose-flowering  locust,  name  given  by  M. 
Michaux  to  this  tree  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  where  it  has  no  peculiar  name. 

N.  B. — It  has,  however,  been  called  so 
elsewhere. 

VirgiUa  lutea,  Yellow  wood.  —  Yellow 
wood,  name  given  to  this  tree  in  Tennessee. 

Uhnus  americana.  While  ehiL — White 
elm,  general  name  given  to  this  tree,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Stales  where  it  grows. 
Michaux. 

N.  B. — We  doubt  the  generality  of  this 
application.  It  is  new  to  us.  It  is  gene- 
rally called,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Ameri- 
can elm,  or  simply  elm. 

Ulmus  alata,  Wahoo.  —  Wahoo,  name 
given  to  this  species  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  southern  states. 


Ulmus  rubra.  Red  elm. — Red  elm,  most 
common  name  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  it  grows.  Slippery  elm, 
secondary  name  in  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey.  Moose  elm,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
New-York.  Orme  gras,  by  the  Illinois 
French. 

Planera  ulmifolia.  Planer  tree. — Planer 
tree,  name  given  to  it  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  individual.     Michaux. 

N.  B. — We  are  not  told  who  this  person- 
age was,  nor  why  the  tree  (as  M.  Michaux, 
in  the  French  idiom,  remarks)  was  conse- 
crated to  him. 

Populus  tremuloides,  American  aspen. — 
American  aspen,  name  given  to  this  tree  in 
the  northern  and  middle  states.     Michaux. 

N.  B. — Sometimes  called  aspen  poplar, 
and  sometimes  poplar  only. 

Populus  grandidentata,  American  large 
aspen.  —  American  large  aspen,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  species,  which 
is  ordinarily  confounded  with  the  preceding 
one. 

Populus  argentea,  Cotton  tree. — Cotton 
tree,  known  by  this  name  on  the  Savannali 
river. 

Populus  hudsonica,  American  black 
poplar.  —  American  black  poplar,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  a  species  (as  he 
says)  before  destitute  of  a  name. 

Populus  monilifera,  Virgmian  poplar.— 
Virginian  poplar,  name  given  in  Europe  to 
this  species. 

Populus  canadensis,  Cotton  wood.  — 
Cotton  wood,  name  given  to  this  tree  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  it. 

Populus  angulata,  Carolinian  poplar. — 
Carolinian  poplar,  name  given  to  it  in  Eu- 
rope, because  first  brought  from  Carolina. 

Populus  balsamifera.  Balsam  poplar. — 
Balsam  poplar,  known  under  this  name  in 
Canada. 

N.  B. — It  is  probable  M.  Michaux  means 
by  this,  or  the  next,  the  tree  which  is 
called  black  poplar,  tacamahac,  and  balm 
of  Gilead  poplar,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. '■*''■  r  :■■■': -r- 

Populus  candicans.  Heart-leaved  balsam 
poplar. — Heart-leaved  balsam  poplar. 

N.  B. — If  this  is  a  diflTerent  species  from 
the  last,  it  is  the  tacamahac  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Tilia  americana,  Bass  wood.  —  Bat^o 
wood,  prevailing  name  in  the  north  and 
middle  states.  Lime,  name  almost  as 
frequent. 

Tilia  alba.  White  lime.  —  White  lime, 
this  species  on  the  Ohio  is  confounded  with 
the  last. 

Tilia  pubescens.  Downy  lime  tree. — 
Downy  lime  tree,  thus  called  in  the  southern 
states. 

Alnus  serrulata.  Common  alder. — Com- 
mon alder,  in  all  the  United  States. 

Alnus  glauca.  Black  alder.  —  Black 
alder,  in  Vermont. 

Salix  ligustrina,  Champlain  willow.  — 
Champlain  willow,  name  given  by  M. 
Michaux,  who  found  it  on  Lake  Champlain 
in  great  plenty. 

Salix  nigra.  Black  willow.  —  Black 
willow,  general  name  in  the  United  Slates. 

Salix  lucida,  Shining  willow. — Shining 
willow,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux.  : 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Letters  Descriptive  of  the  Virginia  Springs, 
&C.  &c.,  with  a  map  of  Virginiii.  By  Peregrine 
PaoLix.  Philadelphia,  H.  S.  Tanner. — All  the 
world  hereabouts,  tluit  is,  such  portion  of  it  as  has 
little  to  do  with  tlie  labors  of  the  world,  is  «jone  or 
going  to  Uie  Virginia  Springs,  which  .  ..  y^^r  bid 
fair  to  eclipse  our  own  far  famed  i  .leral  wa- 
ters. It  is  therefore  quite  apropos,  that  the  let- 
ters contained  in  this  little  volume,  and  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  tiie  U.  S.  Gazette  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  collected,  corrected,  and  annotated. 
Written  in  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  and  gentlemanly 
scholarsliip,  and  with  such  a  due  infusion  of  the 
punning  propensity,  as  al  once  to  betray  their  Phi- 
ladelphia origin,  they  arc  as  little  like  as  possible  to 
an  ordinary  guide  book,  and  yet  have  all  the  value 
of  one,  so  far  as  imparling-  information  respecting 
roads,  distances,  prices,  and  things  to  be  seen,  is 
concerned.  There  is,  too,  a  good  map  ot  Virginia, 
whereon  the  routes  of  pleasure  travellers  are  care- 
fully laid  down.  Those  bound  to  the  Springs 
should  possess  themselves  of  this  little  companion- 
able volume,  and  those  who  cannot  go,  and  dread 
hearing  too  much  about  them,  on  the  return  of  the 
more  fortunate  travellers  who  can,  may  forestall  all 
their  raptures  by  reading  and  quoting  to  tliem,  the 
descriptions  here  given. 

History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
comprising  a  view  of  the  invasion  and  scUlement 
of  the  Barbarians,  by  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi  :  1  vol. 
6vo.  Philadelphia  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— 
The  name  ot  Sismondi  as  an  elegant  historian  needs 
not  our  commendation.  The  events,  wliich  in  this 
volume,  have  been  rapijly.but  by  no  mea:ns  hastily, 
treated,  exercised  and  ^et  exercise  a  wide  influence 
on  Christendom,  and  tli'e  history  of  them  is,  as  the 
author  so  well  says, "  more  than  the  destruction  of 
ancient  civilization,  or  of  the  first  attempts  at  tlie 
reconstruction  of  society,  according  to  its  modern 
forms — it  is  the  lustoryof  the  sufferings  of  the  hu- 
man race,  from  tlie  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  the  close  of  the  tenth." 

Little  can  be  added,  doubtless,  to  the  results 
which  the  laborious  research  of  Gibben  has  accom- 
plished, in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em. 
pire,"  but  to  many,  who  have  neither  the  time  'to 
study  the  many  vohunes  which  embody  that  his- 
tory, nor  the  means  to  purcliase  it,  this  summa- 
ry, by  such  a  h;,ind  as  SismondVs,  will  be  eagerly 
sought. 

Scenes  and  Characters  illustrating  Chris- 
tian Truth,  No.  Ill,  Home,  by  the  Author 
or  "Redwood,"  "Hope  Leslie,  &c  Boston — 
Jas.  Munroe  &  Co. — We  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  this  modest  little  pamphlet  should  have 
been  lying  some  weeks  by  us,  without  attracting 
attention  j  but  so  it  was,  until  within  a  few  days, 
when  taking  it  up  accidentally,  it  was  not  relin- 
quished, till  it  was  read  through — with  how  fre- 
quent swelhng  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  of  emo- 
tion that  would  not  be  controlled,  we  are  hardly 
willing  to  tell.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Home,  the  hum- 
ble  home  of  a  mechanic,  made  happy,  and  bles- 
sed, by  means  within  the  reach  of  all — cultivated 
minds,  cheerful  dispositions,  well  disciplined  tem- 
pers, integrity  of  purpose,  independence  of  spirit, 
and  a  deep,  and  abiding,  sense  of  religion.  What 
a  privilege  is  that  of  such  a  pen  as  Miss  Sedge- 
wick's,  and  how  admirable  the  employment  of  it,  to 
elevate  the  character,  by  elevating  the  aims,  r.nd 
hopes,  of  the  industrious  classes  of  her  country 
in«n! 


Devotions  for  the  Family  and  the  Clos- 
et, from  the  Manual  or  a  Country  Clergy- 
man ;  1  vol.  New  York,  ProUstnnt  Episcopal  Press. 
In  prayer  we  arc  one,  lor  as  liic  preface  of  this  lit- 
tle book  truly  states,  "the  common  wants  of 
humanity,  bringus  all,  in  private  prayer,  to  a  com- 
mon language."  This  camiot  be  other  than  an  ac- 
ceptable manual,  for  it  is  one  conceived  and  execu- 
ted in  earnest  and  sincere  piety,  and  its  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  bear  the  deep  and  unmistake- 
able  impress,  of  springing  from  tl»e  actual  trials 
and  joys  of  life. 

Synoptical  French  Grammar,  with  a  new, 
sliort  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  verbs — by 
Prof.  Jh.  Mouls,  N..  Y. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  merit,  combining 
simplicity  with  accuracy,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  thus  greatly  facilitating  to  learners,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  grammar  of  the  French  language.  Its 
tabular  form  adds  to  itsadvantages,by  she  whig  ata 
glance,  the  rules  and  the  cxcepiions  applical)le  to 
all  the  cases  arising  from  the  various  forms  of 
verbs,  participles,  &.c.  It  would  prove  a  great  as- 
sistance to  teachers,  by  being  hung  up  in  their 
school  rooms,  to  be  readily  referred  to,  on  any  occa- 
sion. 

Indian  Sketches,  taken  during  an  expedition 
to  the  Pawnee  tribe,  by  Joh.n  T.  Irving,  Jr.,  2 
vols.  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — 
Talent,  happily — if  not  estates — may,  without  vi- 
alation  of  law,  or  republican  usages,  run  on  in  one 
family  in  unbroken  succession.  Here  is  another 
of  the  Irvings  who  appeals  to  the  public,  as  an  au- 
thor, and  whose  appeal  will  be  listened  to  with 
pleasure. 

These  Indian  Sketches  were  made  by  the  writer 
on  the  spot,  when  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  ac- 
companied the  United  States  Commissioner,  Mr, 
EUstoorth  (to  whom  these  volumes  ivre  dedicated) 
to  the  Indians  on  and  near  the  Platte  river — die 
fierce  Pawnees,  and  the  fiercer  though  less  numer- 
ous Otoes. 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  American  will 
doubtless,  remember  some  admirable  descriptions 
.of  the  council  held  with  these  Indians,  which  ap- 
peared in  tliis  paper,  and  which  were  at  the  time 
much  copied,  and  in  some  instances  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Washington  Irving.  They  were  by  the  au- 
thor of  these  volumes — which  embody  some  very 
striking  sketches,  most  happily  traced  and  axrried 
out. 

The  Brothers,  a  tale  of  the  Frontk  ;  2  vols  : 
N  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers. — Those,  who  have 
been  readers  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
since  its  first  establislimenf ,  will  not  have  forgotten 
some  scattering  chapters  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Brothers,"  which,  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  its 
pages,  and  were  perused  with  breathless  interest. 
We  have  now  the  complete  work,  from  which,  in 
anticipation — and  perhaps  by  way  of  ascertaining 
their  merit — these  chapters  were  taken,  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  not  disappoint  expectation,  however 
high-raised. 

It  is  a  tale  of  war,  of  love,  and  blood.  The  He- 
ro is  an  English  cavalier,  and  who — having  una- 
vailingly  perilled  life  and  lands  in  the  service  of  liis 
monarch,  in  the  struggle  against  the  Common- 
wealth— becomes  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  no- 
ble Cond^,  in  the  war,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
Fronde.  The  Heroine  is  a  creature  of  love,  and 
holy  trust,  and  high  daring — and  the  incidents  are 
in  the  court,  the  cloister,  the  dungeon,  and  the  bat- 
tle field.  We  are  not  about  to  spoil  any  interest 
in  the  work,  by  referring  more  distinctly  to  the 
story  ;  and  merely  add,  that  for  accurate  keeping 
in  the  costume  of  the  times,  and  in  portraying  the 


charactei-s  and  peculiarities  of  that  {)eriod  of  barha  • 
rous  crime,  and  chivalric  valor,  this  tale  may 
claim  to  rank  with  tliosc  of  the  author  of  DariilyS. 
Richelieu.  .. 

SrECIMENa  iif  THE  TaBLE  TaLK  OK  S.  T.COIC- 

ridge.     1  vol.    N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers. — 

We  referred  hastily  lo  tliis  volume  last  werk,  and 
now  recur  to  it,  chiefly  as  introductory Hx>  some  de- 
tached thoughts,  taken  from  its  pages^  which,  tio' 
falling  far  short  undoubtedly,  both  in  manner  and 
exjjrcssiou,  of  the  same  passages  as  delivered  by 
his  glowing  lips,  may  yet  convey  some  idea  of  his 
]X)wer.  Coleridge  was  a  disscrtator,  ratiier  ihaii 
talker,  and  the  tiain  once  fired,  would  go  on  from 
one  illustration  to  another,  tlirough  au  infinite  tb- 
riety  of  brilliant,  recondite,  and  sometimes  mystical 
imagiwiiigs,  which  would  Iciive  to  tJiose  aroimd,  tlie 
part  only  of  admiring,  though  not  always  unwea- 
ried, litcners. 

The  specimens  that  follow  are  to  be  taken  as  i>e- 
lectcd  at  hazard,  rather  than  choice. 

Marriage. — "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a 
slight  contr.ist  in  character  is  very  material  to  hap- 
piness in  marriage." 

Style. — "In  my  judgment  Bolingbroke's  style 
is  not  in  any  respect  equal  to  that  of  Cowley  or 
Drydcn.  Read  Algernon  Sidney ;  his  style  re- 
minds you  as  little  of  books  as  of  blackguards. — 
What  a  gentleman  he  was! — Burke's  Elssnyon  the 
Sublime  and  Beiiuiiful  seems  to  me  a  poor  thing  ; 
and  what  he  says  upon  taste  is  neither  profound 
nor  accurate.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Painting  is  the  intermediate  somewhat  between 
a  thought  and  a  thing." 

Talent  and  Genius. — "TiUcHt,  lying  in  the 
understanding,  is  often  inherited ;  genius,  being 
the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or 
never." 

Swift. — "  Swift  was  aniina  Rabelaisii  habitans 
in  ticco — tlie  sour  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry 
place.  Yet  Swift  was  rare.  Can  any  Uiitig  beat 
his  reniaik  on  King  William's  motto, — Receipt  itoti 
rapuU — '  lliul  the  receiver  was  aa  b«bd  aii  tlie  thieC'  " 

Democracy. — "  It  has  never  yet  been  seen,  or 
clearly  announced,  that  democracy,  as  such,  is  no 
proper  element  in  the  constitution  of  a  state.  The 
idea  of  a  state  is  undoubtedly  a  government  ««c  rmv 
ipltrrwv — an  aristocracy.  Democracy  is  the  health- 
ful life-blood  which  circulates  through  the  veins 
and  arteries,  which  supports  the  system,  but 
which  ought  never  to  appear  externally,  and  as 
the  mere  blood  itself.  ♦  ♦  * 

Women. — "  Most  women  have  no  character  a 
ail,"  said  Pojie,  and  meant  it  for  satire.  Shaks- 
peare,  who  knew  man  and  women  much  liettei , 
saw  that  it,  in  tact,  was  the  perfection  of  woman  to 
be  characterless.  Every  one  who  wishes  aDesde- 
mona  or  Ophelia  for  a  wife, — creatures  who, 
though  they  may  not  always  understand  you,  do 
always  feel  you,  and  feel  with  you.         *  * 

"  There  are  tliree  classes  intt>  which  all  the  wo- 
men past  seventy  that  ever  I  knew  were  to  be  di- 
vided :  1st.  That  dear  old  soul  ;  2d.  That  old  wo- 
man ;  3d.  That  old  witch." 

Spurzheim. — Spurzheim  is  a  good  man,  and  1 
like  him  ;  but  he  is  dense,  and  the  most  ignorant 
German  I  ever  knew. 

Crabbe  and  Southet. — I  think  Crabbe  and 
Soutliey  are  something  alike ;  but  Crabbe's  poeni!> 
are  founded  on  observation  and  real  life — Soulhey's 
on  fancy  and  IxHiks.  In  fecihty  thev  are  equal, 
though  Crabbe's  English  is  of  course  not  upon  a 
level  with  Southey's,  which  is  next  door  to  fault- 
less. But  in  Crabbe  there  is  an  ab:>olute  defect  of 
the  high  imagination :  he  gives  me  little  or  no 
pleasure ;  yet,  no  doubt,  he  has  much  power  of  a 
Certain  kind,  and  it  is  good  to  cultivate,  even  at 
some  }mins,  a  catholic  taste  in  literature.  I  read 
all  sorts  of  bocks  with  some  pleasure,  except  mod- 
ern seniions  and  treatises  on  political  economy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— Dear  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  myself  were  exact,  but  hamionious  opposites 
in  this :  that  every  old  ruin,  hill,  river,  or  tree,  call- 
ed up  in  his  mind  a  host  of  historical  or  biographi- 
cal associations,  just  like  a  bright  pan  of  brab>, 
when  beaten  is  said  to  attract  the  swannine  bees — 
whereas,  for  mvself,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  believe  1  should  walk  over  the  plain  of  Marahont 
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without  taking  any  more  interest  in  it  tlian  any 
other  plain  of  winilar  features.  Yet  I  receive  as 
umch  pleasure  in  reading  the  account  of  the  battle, 
in  Herodotus,  as  any  one  can.  Charles  Lamb 
^ifote  an  essay  on  a  man  who  lived  in  past  time. — 
1  thought  of  adding  another  to  it  on  one  who  lived 
not  in  time  at  all,  past,  present,  or  future — but  be- 
side cr  collaterally.  When  I  am  very  ill  indeed,  I 
can  read  Scott's  novels,  and  they  arc  almost  the  on- 
ly IxKiks  I  can  then  read.  I  c<innot  at  such  times 
read  the  bible  ;  my  mind  reflects  on  it,  but  I  can't 
bear  the  open  page. 

Caret's  Library  of  choice  Literature. — We 
refer  to  an  advertisement  under  this  head,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Messers.  E.  L.  Carey  ^'  Hartj 
of  Philadelphia,  are  about  undertaking  a  new  cheap 
periodicjd,  to  be  published  weekly,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  embody  the  current  Uterature  of  Great 
Britain,  and  when  occasion  justifies,  translations 
from  the  best  continential  works. 


An  Appeal  for  the  West. — The  article  under 
this  ht;ad  from  the  Boston  Courier,  should  be  read. 
It  is  an  appeal  not  addressed  to  fanatical  or  sectarian 
feelings,  but  to  patriotism,  and  love  of  well  ordered 
liberty. 

A  Plea  for  the  West,  bt  Ltman  Beech- 
ER,  D.  D. — Such  is  the  brief  title  of  a  duodecimo 
volume  comprising  about  200  pages,  which  has  re- 
cently been  received  here  from  Cincinnati.  A  few 
lines,  by  way  of  »dverlisemenl,  inform  ihe  reailer 
tliat  the  essay  is  a  discourse,  delivered  by  the  wri- 
ter in  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  while  on  an 
agency  for  the  Lane  Seminary, — and  that  those 
who  heard  it  will  perceive  that  it  is  as  it  was  deliv- 
ered, with  a  little  enlargement  on  a  few  points, 
which  demanded  a  more  ample  illustration. 

The  object  of  the  agency,  in  which  Dr.  Bcecher 
was  employed  in  1834,  war  to  procure  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  certain  professorships  in  the 
Seminary  over  which  he  presides.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  stated  in  a  vei-y  few  pages 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discmirsc,  in  a  manner  most 
iwwcrful,  and  peculiarly  his  own.  We  do  not 
mean  to  dwell  long  on  this  topic,  but  there  are  a  few 
ventAncea  wKichwc  cannot  rcfram  from  co]»yiiig. 

"  No  opinion  is  more  false  and  fauU  than  tliat 
mediocrity  of  talent  and  leirning  will  suffice  for 
the  West.  J'hat  if  a  minister  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
man,  but  somewhow  does  not  seem  to  be  popular, 
and  find  employment,  he  had  better  go  to  the  West. 
No;  let  him  stay  at  home  ;  and  if  among-  the  ur- 
^  Mil  demands  for  ministerial  labor  here,  he  cannot 
And  employment,  let  him  conclude  that  he  has  mis- 
taken his  profession. 

"  But  let  him  not  go  to  the  West.  The  men  who, 
aointhmc,  do  not  succeed  at  tiie  East,  are  the  very 
men  who  will  succeed  still  less  at  the  West.  If 
there  Ix;  in  the  new  settlements  at  the  West  a  lack 
of  scltools  and  educated  mind,  there  is  no  lack  of 
shrewd  and  vigorous  mind  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
deep  rend  in  Latin  and  Greek,  they  arc  well  read  in 
men  ;«nd  things.  On  their  vast  rivers  they  so  every 
where,  and  see  every  botly,  and  judge  with  tlie 
tact  of  perspicacious  conmion  sense.  They  are 
•  disciplined  to  resolution  and  mental  vigor  by  toils, 
an  1  perils,  and  enterprises;  and  often  they  are 
called  to  attend  as  umpires  to  the  earnest  discus- 
sions of  tlieir  most  able  and  eloquent  men,  which 
cannot  fail  to  throw  prosing  dullness  in  the  minis- 
try to  a  hopeless  disUmce.  No  where,  if  a  minister 
is  deficient,  Avill  he  be  more  sure  to  be  "  weighed 
in  tlic  bvliince  and  found  wanting."  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  place  on  earth  where  piety, 
and  talent,  and  learning,  and  argument,  and  popu- 
lar eloquence  are  more  highly  appreciated,  or  re- 
warded with  a  more  frank  and  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. There  arc  chords  in  the  heart  of  the  West 
which  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  genius,  and  to  the 
}K)wer  of  argumentative  eloquence,  with  a  sensi- 
bility and  enthusiasm  nowhere  surpassed.  A  hun- 
dred ministers  of  cultivated  mind  and  popular  elo- 
quence might  find  settlement  in  an  hundred  jilaces, 
jind  without  the  aid  of  missions,  and  only  to  in. 
crease  the  demand  for  an  hundred  more." 
Again  ; — 

"  But  what  will  become  of  the  West,  if  her  pros 
perity  rushes  up  to  such  a  majesty  of  power,  while 
those  great  institutions  linger  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  fonn  the  mind,  and   the  conscience,  and   the 
|»eart  of  Uiat  vast  world.    It  must  not   be  per- 


mitted. And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quick- 
ly ;  for  population  will  not  wait,  and  commerce 
will  not  cast  anchor,  and  manufactures  will  not 
shut  off  the  steahl  nor  shut  down  the  gate,  and  agri- 
culture, pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on  their  fer- 
tile soil,  will  not  withhold  her  corrupting  abund- 
ance. 

"  Wc  niust  educate  !  Wo  must  educate  !  or  we 
must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not, 
short  fninl  the  cradle  to  the  grave  will  be  our  race. 
If  in  our  haste  to  be  rich  and  mighty,  we  outrun 
our  literary  and  religious  institutions,  they  will 
never  overtake  us  ;  or  only  come  up  after  the  bat- 
tle of  liberty  is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils  to  grace 
the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexplorable  despo- 
tism for  the  perpetuity  of  our  bondage.  And  let 
no  man  at  tho  Last  quiet  himself,  and  dream  of 
liberty,  whatever  may  become  of  the  west.  Our 
alliance  of  blood,  and  political  institutions,  and 
common  interests^  is  such,  that  wc  cannot  stand 
aloof  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity,  should  it  ever 
come.  Her  destiny  is  our  destiny  ;  and  tlie  day 
that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  our  little  boat 
sinks  in  the  voitcx  !" 

And  again : — 

"  I  would  add)  m  a  f.iotive  to  immediate  action, 
that  if  we  do  frtil  in  our  great  experiment  of  self- 
guvernmeiit,  our  destruction  will  be  as  signal  as 
the  birlh-righl  abandoned,  the  mercies  abused  and 
the  provocation  offered  to  beneficent  Heaven. — 
The  descent  of  desolation  will  correspond  with  the 
past  elevation.  No  punishments  of  heaven  are  so 
severe  as  those  for  mercies  abased  ;  and  no  instrU- 
meiit  ility  employed  in  their  injliction  is  so  dreadful 
as  tiie  wrath  of  man.  No  spasms  are  like  the 
spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no  waiHngs  such 
as  her  convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome  three 
hundred  years  to  die ;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish, 
will  be  as  much  mOre  terrific  ns  our  intelligence 
and  free  institutions  hive  ^iven  to  us  more  bone, 
and  sinew,  and  vitality.  May  God  hide  me  from 
the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of  my  country 
shall  begin!'* 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  wants 
set  forlli  in  this  discourse,  that  we  wish  chiefly  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  iildfeed  a 
Plea  for  the  Wtst.,  but  it  might,  with  equal  propri- 
ety, be  eddied  u  Plea  for  the  Repuhlic.  We  have 
never  read  a  more  powerful  display  of  the  dangers 
to  which  our  government  and  all  our  civil,  literary, 
and  rehgious  institutions  a»-e  exposed,  nor  it.  more 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  the  |)atriot- 
ism  of  the  people.  We  know  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  citizens,  immersed  in  the  calls  of  business 
or  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  political  mat- 
ters, of  more  immediate  and  personal  tottztn, 
view  the  subject  treated  of  by  Dr.  Beecher  with 
almost  total  mdifrcrencc ;  and  wc  know  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  look  upon  his  notions  as  the 
bitter  ravings  of  sectarian  ambition  and  prcjudicei 
Let  nil  such  persons  read  the  arg*m>ertt,-^lhtj  \in- 
ansireraUt  argument,  in  our  humble  opinion,— and 
we  think  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  contempt,  or  the  author  of  the  book  with 
a  sneer.  Dr.  Beecher  has  been  act^tised  of  endeav- 
oring to  stir  up  die  feelin2:s  of  certain  religious  secU 
afjainst  the  Catholics,  and  the  controversy  between 
him  and  them  has  been  represented  ns  one  of  a  re- 
ligious, or  sectarian,  character  merely.  We  give 
him  credit  for  pmer  motives.  Let  us  Uike  his  own 
explanation : 

"If,  upon  examination,  it  should  appear  that 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  emigrants  whose  accu- 
mulating tide  is  roiling  in  upon  ns,  are,  through 
the  medium  of  their  religion  and  priesthood,  as 
entirely  accessible  to  the  control  of  the  potenUtes 
of  Europe  as  if  they  were  an  army  of  soldiers,  en- 
listed and  officered,  and  s])rending  over  the  land  ; 
then,  iniloed,  should  we  have  just  occasion  to  ap^ 
prehcnd  danger  to  our  liberties.  It  would  be  the 
union  of  church  and  state  in  the  midst  of  us.  The 
church  and  the  state  both  in  Europe,  and  the  pliant 
colonial  church  here.  Her  priesthood,  educated 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, and  dependent  for  their  office,  supjwrt,  and 
honors  upon  a  foreign  temporal  prince,  on  whose 
sanction  to  their  laws  and  doings  Uiey  are  as  depen- 
dent as  the  colonies  were  upon  George  the  Third  ; 
and  this  prince,  too,  elected  by  Austrian  influence 
and  sustained  by  Austrian  bayenels,  and  of  course 
subservent  to  Austrian  policy;  a  priesthood  not 
elected  by  their  people,  or  dependent  on  them  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  or  accountable  to  them  for 
their  deeds,  but  dependent  on  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  to  R  gretit  extent  on  foreign  pattonage.    This 


would,  indeed,  be  a  church  and  state  union — ano- 
ther nation  within  a  nation — the  Gieek  in  the 
midst  of  Troy. 

*  *  +  *  * 

"  Before  I  proceed,  to  prevent  misapprchenion, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  CaUiolics, 
considered  simply  as  a  religious  denominatioHj  and 
unallied  to  the  church  and  state  establishments  of 
the  European  governments  hostile  to  republican 
institutions. 

"  Let  the  Catliolics  mingle  with  us  as  Ameri- 
c.ins  and  come  with  their  children  under  the  full 
action  of  our  common  schools  and  republican  in. 
stitutionS,  and  the  various  powers  Of  assiitiilatiofi, 
and  We  are  prepared  cheerfully  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. If  in  these  circumstances  the  Protestant 
religion  cannot  stand  before  the  Catholic,  let  it  go 
down,  and  we  will  soimd  no  alarm,  and  ask  no  aid, 
artd  make  no  oonlplaint.  It  is  no  ecclesiastical  t|uar- 
rel  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  A- 
merican  nation. 

"  Nor  would  I  consent  that  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous  rights  of  the  Catholics  should  be  aljridged  or 
violated.  As  naturalised  citizeils,  to  all  that  i»c 
enjoy  we  bid  them  Welcome,  and  wc  Would  have 
their  property  and  rights  protected  with  the  same 
impartiality  and  efficacy  that  the  property  and 
rights  of  every  other  denomination  are  protected  ; 
and  we  shoultl  abhor  tlie  interposition  of  lawless 
violence  to  injure  the  property  or  control  the 
rights  of  Catholics  as  vehemently  as  if  it  were  di- 
rected against  Protestaiits  and  their  religion.  For 
when  the  day  Comes  tliat  lawless  forde  prevulis 
argument  and  free  inquiry  are  ended,  and  law  and 
courts  are  impotent  and  useless,  and  liberty  is  ex- 
tinct, and  anarchy  by  its  terrors  will  compel  nicii 
to  i:all  in  the  protection  of  despotic  power  to  save 
thenl  l^rom  the  pursuing  hell.  The  late  ViulcnCe 
done  to  Catholic  property  at  Charlestown  is  regar- 
ded with  regret  and  abhorence  by  Protestants 
and  patriots  throughout  the  land,  though  the  ex- 
citement Which  produced  it  had  no  l-elation  what- 
ever to  religious  opinions,  and  no  Cotiileetion  with 
any  religious  denomination  of  Christians; 

"  We  are  equally  opposed  to  any  attempt  tociist 

otliiim  upon  Catholics  of  the  present  generation 

for  any  maxims,  dottrines  5r  pratticesoftlic  pdst 

ages,  which  are  now  by  the  competent  authority  of  the 

pope  or  a  sceiieral  cmmcU  disavowed.     But  for  all 

the  political  bearings  of  their    unchangeable   and 

infallible  creed,  and  for  all  the  deeds  of  persecution 

ahd  blood    jtJSTtriftD    si   their  t-nixciPLEs  and 

perpeltuUed  by  Catholic  pmbers  and  no*  ilisatorved  by 

his  luiiness  or  by  a  cowicU,  the  Catholic  church 

18  ACCOUNTABLE,  whatever  may   be  the    personal 

opinion  of  particular  individuals  or  particular  dc- 

ilarimfentS  of  Ihat  great  fedinhiunityj 

+  +  *  ♦ 

"  It  is  to  the  {)olitical  claims  and  character  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  its  church  and  state  alliance 
with  tl\e  iwlitical  and  ccclesiastiad  goverimieiils 
of  Eiurope  llobtlle  to  ilbtlty,  and  iJlC  tendency 
upon  our  republican  institutions  of  flooding  the 
nation  suddenly  with  emigrants  of  ths  description, 
on  whom  for  many  years  European  influence  may 
be  exerted  with  such  eAse,  and  certainty,  and  pow- 
er, that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  peol^Ie  of  this 
nation.  Did  the  Catholics  regard  themselves  only 
as  one  of  many  dcnoniinations  of  Christians,  en- 
titled only  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  there 
would  be  no  such  cause  for  apprehension  wliile 
they  peaceably  sustained  themselves  by  their  OWii 
arguments  and  well  doing.  But  if  Catholics  arc 
taught  to  believe  that  their  Church  is  the  only 
church  of  Christ,  out  of  whose  inclosure  none  can 
be  saved, — that  none  may  re;-.d  the  Bible  but  by 
pennission  of  the  priesthood,  and  no  one  be 
permitted  to  understand  it  and  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
— that  hereby  is  a  capital  oftence  not  to  be 
tolerated,  but  punished  by  the  civil  power  with 
disfranchisement,  death  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
— that  the  pope  and  the  councils  of  the  church 
are  infallible,  and  her  rights  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  universal  and  as  far  as  possible 
and  expedient  may  be  of  right,  and  ought  to  be  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  enforced  by  tlie  civil  power, — 
tliat  to  the  fx)pe  belongs  the  right  of  intert'erence 
witli  the  political  concerns  of  nations,  enforced  by 
his  authority  over  the  consciences  of  Catholics, 
and  his  power  to  corroborate  or  cancel  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  to  sway  them  to  obedience  or 
insurrection  by  the  power  of  life  or  death  eternal ; 
if  such,  I  say,  are  the  maxims  avowed  by  her  pon- 
tiffs, sanctimied  by  her  cotmcUs,  stereotyped  on  her 
ancient  records,  advocated  by  her  most  approved  an  • 
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tkori  ilhtitrattd  in  ctU  ages  by  her  history,  and  stVl 
UNREPEALED  aiid  Still  octtd  upoH  ill  the  armed 
prohibition  of  free  inquiry  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  punishment  of  heresy  wherever  her  power 
remains  unbroken:  if  these  things  are  so,  is  it 
invidious  and  is  it  superfluous  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  tlic  bearing  of  such  a  denomination 
upon  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  and  equal 
riffhts  ?  It  is  the  right  of  self-preservation,  and 
Ihe.  deoial  of  it  is  treason  or  the  infatuation  of 

We  believe  tliere  is  no  man,  having  tlie  ordinary 
intellectual  capacities  of  man,  and  exeraising  the 
ordinary  power  of  reflection,  who  will  not  feel  the 
force  of  tlic  conclusions  to  which  the  writer  arrives. 
Let  those  who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  city  of  New  \  ork,  during 
the  last  two  years,  anil  who  have  seen  similar  ope- 
rations, but  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  other  cities,  say 
whether  they  do  not,  with  Dr.  Beecher,  feel  that 
"  tliere  is  no  desjwlism  so  terrible  as  a  popular  des- 
potism under  the  names  and  j'ornisof  liberty,  where 
ftrnorance  and  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  irreligion, 
aiid  crime  are  wielded  by  desperate  political  ambi- 
tion and  a  corrupting  foreign  influence,"  and  whe- 
ther they  do  not  agree  with  him,  that  "  if  ever  our 
hberties  perish,  it  will  be  by  an  explosion  of  the  vol- 
cinic  power  of  the  European  and  American  jiopu- 
lace,  and  foreign  influence  and  American  dema- 
gogues in  bad  alliance,  who  will  ride  on  tlie  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm." 


f 
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Extr.icts  from  Com.  Porter^  s  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

Mackerel  IN  the  Bosphorus. — "This  is  the 
season  [Feb.  12]  for  catching  mackerel  here.  They 
come  down  from  the  Black  Sea  in  immense  shols  ; 
and  thousands,  ay,  tens  of  thousands  of  boats 
orae  at  the  same  moment  into  tlie  Bosphorus,  em- 
ployed ill  taking,  them  in  seines  and  gill  nets.  The 
quantity  taken  and  sold  every  day  would  appear 
incredible.  They  are  from  fiVe  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  they 
are.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  Gibralter  they  are 
half  grown,  and  full  grown  when  they  arrive  on 
the  coast  of  America,  three  or  four  months  hence. 

"  The  Black  Sea  appears  to  be  the  great  nursery 
f  )r  the  mackerel,  as  well  as  the  Palemedes,  as  tliey 
ae  called  here,  or  the  tunny-fish,  as  they  are  call- 
•  i  when  full  grown,  and  caught  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, Italy,  and  Spain.  Myriads  of  them  are  ta- 
ken duringthe  few  weeks  of  their  running.  They 
are  generally  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  indies  long, 
and  an  excellent  kind  of  fish  for  boiling.  Indeed 
there  is  no  place  so  abundant  in  fish  as  the  Bospho- 
rus, and  there  is  no  place  where  there  are  so  many 
taken.  From  the  windows  and  doors  of  most  of 
the  houses  situated  on  tliis  beautiful  canal  they 
take  fish  with  lines  ;  and  in  the  fine,  calm,  and 
beautiful  summer  mornings,  the  bay  of  Buyucdevft 
may  be  seen  swarming  with  ka'icks  filled  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  legation,  and  witli 
those  of  the  Frank  families,  and  Americans,  and 
Greeks,  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  fishing.  It,  in 
fact,  makes  one  of  the  few,  and  pi-incipal,  of  the 
amusemenls  of  the  country. 

"  The  large  fisliing  boats  which  are  employed  for 
taking  tlie  mackerel  and  the  palemedes  are  generally 
lifty  feet  in  length,  narrow  and  sharp  at  both  ends, 
and  are  of  the  best  construction  for  velocity.  They 
are  lowed  by  eighteen  active  young  Greeks,  who 
make  them  fly  through  the  Avater ;  and  tliere  can 
be  no  scene  more  animating  than  to  see  half  a  do- 
wn of  those  boats  approach  tlie  quay,  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  fishing  excursions,  laden  with  the 
fish  which  they  have  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  their 
seines.  They  pull  with  a  strength,  quickness,  and 
regularity,  which  is  truly  surjjrising,  and  the  stroke 
of  iheir  oars  in  the  water  produces  a  most  singular 
noise,  which  may  be  heard  for  more  tlian  a  mile." 

The  Turkish  ship  Mahmoud. — "  I  visited  ev- 
*T  part  of  the  ship.  The  carpenter's  work,  and 
the  materials  of  which  she  is  composed,  are  not 
c<iual  to  those  of  our  ships,  but  when  I  say  we  have 
lota  ship  in  our  service,  whose  ornamental  parts, 
sqiipments,  and  outfit  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  Mahmoud,  as  regards  richness,  ele- 
gance, utility,  and  expense,  I  say  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Her  batteries  will  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  guns,  of  calibres  from  five  hundred  pounds 
downward.  On  her  main  deck  slie  is  to  carry  four 
of  this  description,  the  rest  are  to  be  forty-two 
pounders.  Every  gun  on  board  is  as  bright  as 
burnished  g'old  ;  her  gun  carriages  are  ab- 
solutely cabinet  work ;  all  the  iron  work  about 


them  is  like  polished  steel,  and  the  brass 
work,  of  which  there  is  much,  corresponding 
therewith.  The  beautiful  polish  of  the  rich  and 
costly  wo<xls  of  which  the  ceiling,  sides,  and  bulk- 
heads of  her  cabin  are  composed,  strikes  the  eye 
with  a  dazzling  magnificence.  The  floors  are  co- 
vered with  the  same  woods  laid  in  a  kind  of  Mosa- 
ic. All  the  rest  of  her  equipments,  which  are  in  a 
high  state  of  forwardness  in  the  slorehouses,  arc  in 
the  same  keeping ;  and  when  all  are  put  together, 
and  the  Mahmoud  is  complete,  the  Turks  will  have 
it  ill  their  power  to  boast  of  tlic  largest  and  most 
splendid  ship  in  the  world." 
+  *♦*♦** 

"  Nothing  can  look  more  majestic  and.  beautiful 
than  the  fleet  of  the  Sultan.     I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  a  fleet  of  shijjs  of  war  look  so  well  j  they 
are  all  fresh  painted,  and   painted  ia  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  is  to  say  all  alike.     The  Mahmoud 
is  the  most  splendid  ship  in  the  world  as  well  as 
the   largest     She  mounts  no  less  tiian  156  guns, 
and  her   dimensions  are  every  way  larger   than 
those  of  our  large  sliip,  the  Pennsylvania.    No- 
thing can  exceed  the   beauty  and  magnificence  of 
her  internal  arrangements,  no  cost  or  pains  have 
been    spared    on    thcui.     The    Capudan    Pacha 
is    a    fine    young    man,  a   great   favorite  of   the 
Sultan,  and  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases. — 
He  has  much  tsistc,  and  displays  it  to  grcad  ad- 
vantage.     The  cabins  arc  finished  oflf  with  tlie 
most  precious  woods ;  all  her  guns  are  brass,  ]X)l- 
ished  as  bright  as  burnished  gold,  and  the  gun  Ci»r- 
riages  looked  as  if  they  laid  come  from  tlic  hands 
of  the  cabinet  maker.     The  sl;iiicliions,  fore  and 
aft  on  her  decks,are  also  turned  and  polislied  brass. 
All  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  in  equally  fine  condition, 
not  so  spendid  to  be  sure  as  the  Mahmoud,  but  in 
beautiful,  and,  to  all  appearance,  eiliciciit  order. — 
What  their  discipline  will  be  is  to  be  seen  hereafter ; 
but  I  tliink  it  promises  to  be  good.     The  crc\vsare 
all  young  and  active,  apparently  perfectly  willing 
and  pleased  with  the  service  ;  they  are  all  Turks, 
and  dressed  as  I  believe  I  before  otjscrved,  in  the 
sime  uniform  as  the  soldiers.  I  went  tlirough  some 
of  the  workshops,  boat  houses,  and  stores  of  the 
ars3nal  yesterday,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  every 
thing  there  is  subjected  to  the  most  perfect  order 
and  arrangement.     The  boats  for  the  use  of  the  ad- 
miralty ae  magnificent,  and  the  new  ones  building 
for  the  Sultan  cannot  be  described." 


SUMMARY. 

Critics  will  disagree. — We  annex  two  very 
diflferent  opinions,  from  respectable  papers,  on  ilie 
merit  of  the  Manikins.  The  Baltimore  American 
says:  •-■    _  '■''■     '■.-■: 

To  use  a  phrase  that  is  not  often  set  up  in  tyi)e, 
these  volumes  will,  we  think,  astonish  the  natives. 
In  some  of  liis  foniier  works,  Mr.  Coopicrhas  given 
evidence  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  satirical  in  his 
mental  composition.  In  this  he  lets  it  have  free  and 
full  play.  It  is  an  elaborate  satire.  There  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  work  itself:  it  is  no  common  po- 
duction,  though  there  is  in  it  much  necessarily  that 
is  common  place.  We  honor  the  author  for  having 
written  and  pubhshed  it. 

Per  contra,  hear  tlie  Southern  Patriot,  piuted  in 
Charleston:  '    • 

The  Monikins. — ^This  is  a  political  satire,  cs 
well  as  a  satire  on  things  and  matters  in  general,  in 
the  form  of  an  Allegory.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Cooper  at  all  successful  in  the  category  of  fiction. 
His  taste  and  judgment  seem  sadly  at  faulr,  in  thus 
attcfmpting  to  bring  to  his  powers  of  ridicule  the  aid 
of  his  imagination.  If  Mr.  Cooper  had  not  giv- 
en higher  evidence  of  his  inventive  genius,  he 
never  would  have  taken  rank  amonjf  the  most 
gifted  of  the  writers  of  prose  fiction.  The  scheme 
of  his  satirical  allegory  wants  propriety  and  truth 
— it  wants  congruity  and  grace.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  attract  the  imagination,  or  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader,  by  figuring  human  nature 
under  the  degrading  imagery  of  Monkeys. 

Presidential  Appointment. — We  underatand 
that  R  A.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  late  Minister  to  Brazil, 
has  l)een  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  in  the  place  of  Ehjah  Hayward,  Esq., 
resigned. — [Cincinnati  Gaz.] 

The  PitUburg  Statesman,  of  Wednesday,  says : 
"  Our  rivers  are  low,  and  the  business  will  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  smaller  class  of  steamboats 
during  the  dry  season.  The  canal  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  the  business  still  good."    


Mr.  Clatton's  Balloon  Ascknt. — ^This  ad- 
venturous ^ronaut,  who  left  Cincinnati  on  the 
4th  inst.  in  his  balloon,  returned  to  that  city  on 
the  9th.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
voyage,  as  copied  from  the  Cincinnati  Evening 
Post 

At  a  quarter  before  six,  P.  M.,  (July  4th)  I  cast 
off  the  last  rope  that  secured  my  .firial  bark  to  the 
earth,  and  immediately  she  rose  majestically  into 
the  atmosphere.  In  an  instant  I  beheld  tlie  thou- 
sands of  spectators  that  had  collected  on  the  out- 
side of  the  nmpitheatre,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
rich  panorani'i  of  Ciiicinn.iti  and  its  surroiuidin; 
country  opened  to  my  view. 

How  delightful  was  now  my  situation  !  High 
ill  the  air  I  was  suspended  by  materials  capable  of 
bearing  twenty  or  thirty  times  my  weight,  and 
knowing  this,  1  felt  as  safe  as  if  I  had  been  stand- 
ing on  a  finn  rock,  with  bulwarks  around  me.  Be- 
neath me  I  could  view  the  "Q,ueen  of  the  West," 
Newport  and  Covington,  and  towns,  villages,  and 
green  and  fertile  fields.  My  view  was  more  exten- 
sive than  some  might  imagine.  I  could  see  objects 
in  every  direction,  distinctly,  20  miles  at  least;  con- 
sequently the  area  of  my  scene  was  more  ihan 
twelve  hundred  square  miles.  Around  this  view 
several  dense  clouds  floated,  their  upper  surface 
was  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  smi,  and  they 
appeared  like  vast  fields,  mountains,  jMojecting 
rocks  and  caverns,  all  clothed  in  pure  white. 

On  leaving  Cincinnati,  1  passed  in  an  Elast 
South  East  direction,  and  was  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio  river  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
crossed  the  river  again  and  moved  about  Elast  by 
South.  At  half  after  six  o'clock  I  lost  sigh.t  of  the 
AmpiliiCiitr  •.  Thirty-five  minutes  after  six  heard 
the  firing  of  a  gun.  Ten  minutes  after  seven  oouk) 
hear  the  people  shouting,  and  heard  the  firing  of 
cannon  three  times  in  succession  which  seemed  at 
considerable  distance. 

At  seven  I  took  the  first  observation  w.th  the  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  my  travelling, 
and  found  tliat  I  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  4  minutes  and  17  seconds— or  about  14 
miles  per  hour.  The  above  mentioned  instrument 
is  simple,  and  to  me  valuable ;  it  was  constructed 
by  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  instrument,  but  for  thp 
advice  on  various  subjects,  and  the  interest  he  has 
I;  ken  in  my  welfare.  I  now  marked  on  a  number 
of  tlie  way-bills   (winch   Dr.  Barnes  had    politely 

Erepai  ed  for  me)  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
arometer,  the  course  and  rate  I  was  travelling,  and 
tlirew  these  and  also  a  number  which  were  not 
marked,  overboard.  Thermometer  50  deg.,  barom- 
eter 24  1-10  inches ;  course  east  by  south ;  rate  14 
miles  per  honr.  At  the  lime  I  took  my  departure 
the  thennometcr  was  84  deg.,  barometer  29  3-10 
incites.  At  quarter  after  seven,  passed  a  little  to 
the  left  of  a  town,  which  if  1  mistake  not  was  Ba> 
tavia,  tlie  town  bell  was  ringing,  music  playing, 
and  people  shouting.  The  inhabitants  notjcod  ray 
passmg  over,  I  waved  my  fliig  and  threw  out  seve* 
ral  way-bills  to  ihein :  I  was  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly a  mile.  I  continued  to  pass  over  a  fine  open 
country.  At  half  past  seven  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of 
the  Ohio  river.  At  eight  o'clock  I  took  my  secoiKl 
observation.  Thennomelcr  30  deg.,  barometer  21 
inches ;  course  east  by  soutli,  rate  1  mile  an(l  a, 
half  in  nine  minutes ;  saw  WilUamaburg  to  th« 
south  of  me. 

Several  clouds  were  now  floating  above  and  be- 
low me,  and  as  they  had  lost  their  jjure  white  ap- 
pearance, cast  a  dullness  over  all  beneath,  and  rob. 
bed  me  of  a  scene  of  grandeur — the  setting  of  tho 
sun.  Moisture  from  the  clouds  began  to  accumu- 
late on  the  surface  of  my  vessel,  and  to  run  down 
my  neck,  so  as  to  completely  soak  my  pantaloons 
aiid  feet  with  water.  At  9  o'clock  took  3d  obser- 
vation ;  tlierniftmeter  33  degrees,  barometer  94 
l-lO  inches,  course  east  by  south,  rale  1  mile  i<i  tt 
minutes.  The  moon  now  shone,  but  it  was  noi 
clear,  and  I  had  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  tha 
earth.  A  little  before  10  o'clock,  water  poured 
down  upon  me ;  the  blankets  and  sheets,  the  bal-> 
last  bags,  mail  bag,  and  every  thing  on  baird  were 
wet.  I  threw  out  a  great  weight  of  ballast  to  gain 
a  more  elevated  and  drier  region  in  the  atmospliere, 
and  in  a  short  time  1  found  myself  in  a  situation, 
though  drier,  much  more  unpleasant.  The  silk 
had  become  as  hard  as  wood,  icicles  hung  from  the 
valve  rope ;  I  stood  in  wet  clothes  upon  blankets 
and  sheets  that  were  stiff  with  ice,  and  if  ever  I 
felt  cold  in  my  life,  it  was  at  this  time.  I  felt  deai- 
rous  to  know  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
ji  barometer,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  i 
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could  hold  my  plKwphonis  boltle  to  see  their  height , 
the  tliermomeler  10  degrees,  the  barometer  down 
to  15  inches. 

I  felt  badly  and  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  was  stiff 
with  cold  and  wet,  and  it  was  with  tli^  greatest  dil- 
ficulty,  and  only  by  beating  my  arms  and  body,  and 
stamping  with  ray  feet,  that  1  was  enabled  to  keep 
awake  ;  for  I  caught  myself,  even  when  in  the  act 
of  striking  my  body,  a  nodding,  aiul  fulling  insen- 
sibly asleep.  The  cause  of  this  drowsiness  was 
the  coldness  and  rarilication  of  the  atmosphere. — 
Being  desirous  of  preserving  my  gas,  I  would  not 
open  the  valve  to  descend  to  a  milder  atmospliere  ; 
I  soon  found  myself  descending,  and  found  tliot  1 
had  to  discharge  a  quantitity  of  ballast,  more  than 
double  the  quantity  1  discharged  on  my  former 
voyage,  to  keep  me  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
earth.  At  first  I  thought  the  loss  of  the  levity  of 
my  vessel  was  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  water 
and  ice  on  its  surface ;  but  I  Invc  since  found  it 
was  owing  principally  to  two  lioles  which  I  discov- 
ered and  temporarily  mended  before  I  left  Cincin- 
nati, but  which  had  broken  agaiai  and  formed  large 
apertures.  At  10  o'clock,  I  felttoo  cold  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  rate  of  travel.  iSliartly  after, 
pass^  a  lit(  le  to  the  left  of  Florence.  At  1 1  o'clock, 
took  an  observation  ;  thermometer  35  degrees,  ba- 
rometer 24  1-10  inches,  course  rJjout  east  by  north, 
rate  1  mile  in  6  minutes.  At  12  o'clock  tiicrmnnie- 
ter  40  degrees,  barometer  26  inches,  course  cast  by 
north,  rate  10  miles  an  hour. 

After  dark,  the  objects  I  took  for  measuring  the 
angle,  for  siscertaining  the  rates  of  travel,  were  lights 
that  appeared  every  now  and  then  to  pass  beneath 
me.  Before  one  o'clock,  the  moon  was  down,  and 
I  was  left  with  no  better  lights  to  cheer  nie  over  the 
wildemess  than  a  few  stars  that  appeared  to  strug- 
gle through  the  vapor  or  mist  through  which  I  was 
floating.  I  thousbt  before  the  moon  went  down, 
I  should  have  sufi^oient  ballast  to  keep  me  atloat  till 
sunrise,  but  at  half  after  one  o'clock  my  last  bag  of 
sand  went  overlxiard,  next  in  turn  went  n»y  six 
bottles  and  their  contents  and  provisions,  then  my 
cable  and  anchor,  and  after  a  while  I  found  myself 
again  descending;  then  went  my  blankets  and  sheets, 
and  soon  after  my  great  coat,  and  at  last  some  of  my 
instruments,  cmd  after  all  I  could  not  keep  afloat  till 
Buurise.  My  vessel  had  sprung  aleak,  and  altlio' 
all  her  valuable  burthen,  except  myself,  had  gone 
overboard,  yet  she  wais  compelled  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  her  element. 

I  at  last  found  myself  gently  touching  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  a  dense  wood.  I  stopped  myself 
with  one  hand  wiUioutany  difficulty,  for  1  was  not 
moving,  nor  had  been  for  the  last  half  hour,  at  a 
rate  exceeding  two  or  three  miles  per  hour.  I 
could  perceive  that  tliere  was  no  space  between  tlie 
trees  to  bring  my  vessel  to  the  ground.  I  therefore 
Bceured  her  by  msans  of  a  rope  to  a  branch,  and 
then  laid  myself  down  in  my  cold  and  disagreeable 
berth,  without  any  great  coat,  or  blanket,  or  drink 
to  warm  me,  and  with  nothing  to  gaze  upon  but 
darkness,  or  to  listen  to  but  frightful  noises  in  the 
woods.  As  aoon  aa  the  sun  arose  in  the  morning,  1 
began  to  exercise  my  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting some  one  to  my  assistance,  but  coiUd  not 
succeed  in  making  any  one  heai*. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  uiilashcd  my 
vessel  from  the  tree  and  drew  her  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  descended  by  the  means  of 
a  rope.  I  struck  off  in  a  due  West  direction,  mark- 
ing the  trees  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  find  my  way 
back.  I  soon  found  a  path  which  led  me  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  house,  about  a  mile  from  where  I  descend- 
ed. The  news  of  the  man  having  arrived  who  had 
travelled  through  the  air  from  Cincinnatti  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  spread  in  quick  time  for 
miles  around,  and  a  great  number  of  ladies  and 
gentleiwen  came  to  see  me  and  my  serial  ship.  I 
allowed  the  "  Star  of  the  West"  to  remain  infla- 
ted and  to  ornament  the  woods  until  Sunday  even- 
ing. I  was  then  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Beanning,  (Justice  of  the  Peace,)  Mr.  Pennelton, 
and  two  or  three  others.  We  cut  down  several 
trees,  and  were  enabled  to  secure  her  without  any 

njury. 

The  spot  on  which  I  landed  is  in  Pebble  town- 
ship. Pike  county,  nine  miles  from  Piketon,  18 
milea  from  Chilicothc,  and  100  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. The  letters  entrusted  to  my  care  were  safe- 
ly deposited  in  the  Post  Office  at  Waverly,  a  few 
miles  from  where  I  landed. 

I  Uke  this  opportunity  ofexpressing  my  grateful 
fedings  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati 
•nd  its  Ticinity,  for  their  liberal  patronage  on  the 
d^  of  my  ascension,  and  to  aMure  the  public  that 


liad  it  not  been  for  the  unfcreseen  escape  of  gas 
through  the  apertures  before  alluded  to,  I  would 
have  remained  m  the  atmosphere  at  least  30  hours, 
and  have  accomplished  my  proposed  voyage  to  the 
Seaboard.  R.  Clatton. 

Cincinnati,  July  9,  1835. 

New  Youk  State  Temperance  Society. — 
The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society  com- 
menced its  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th 
inst.  A  great  number  of  members  and  delegates 
were  in  attendance.  The  meeting,  after  a  call  to 
order  by  Mr.  Dwight  of  Geneva,  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  Corrcsp.  Secretary 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hartly  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Fillmore  of  Buffalo,  were  appointed  Secreta- 
ries of  the  meeting.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  read  by  the  former,  after  which, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  moved  that  it  be 
accepted  and  printed.  Judge  Hopkins,  of  Gene- 
va, objected.  It  advanced  sentiments,  and  laid 
down  principles,  that  he  could  not  agree  with — and 
he  did  not  expect  the  discussion  of  them  would 
come  up  at  tins  early  hour.  He  did  not  wish  the 
report  to  go  forth  as  the  expression  of  the  Society's 
views.  After  some  remarks,  in  which  Messrs, 
Kirk,  Potter,  Lcavitt  and  Qthcrs  took  jiart,  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  to  be  called 
up  at  a  future  time.  "From  unequivocal  indica- 
tions," says  tlie  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser, 
"  there  will  be  great  interest  excited,  much  feehng 
exhibited,  and  talent  displayad  diu-ing  the  session 
of  this  Convention,  in  discussing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  abstaining  from  all  drinks  that  can  intox- 
icate." 

in  the  s;inie  paper  of  the  next  day,  wc  find  the 
second  day's  proceedings,  which  consisted  princi- 
pjilly  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  following 
resolution  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  approve 
the  resolution  and  preamble  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Temperance  Society  at  their  Eighth  Anniver- 
sary, to  wit : 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands in  the  United  States,  of  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  lawful  business,  that  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a 
drink,  is  not  only  safe  but  salutary,  (and  as  this  is 
the  only  course  in  which  it  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected that  intemperate  persons  will  ever  be  pcr- 
nianenily  reformed)  and  as  the  example  and  kind 
moral  influence  of  the  temi>erate  is  the  only  means 
of  leading  the  intemj)eratc  to  adopt  and  continue  a 
course  so  assenlial  to  their  present  ard  future 
weal :  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  more  extensively  this  course 
is  adopted  by  all  classes  in  this  community,  and 
especially  by  all  members  of  temperance  societies, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  progress  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation,  and  the  more  certain  the  pros- 
pect that  dnmkenness  and  its  evils  will  cease. 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Judge  Hopkins, 
of  Geneva,  and  advocated  by  several  gentlemen, 
among  them  Mr.  Bidwell  of  Canada.  When  the 
vole  was  finally  taken,  it  was  unanimous  with  one 
single  exception,  and  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
exception,  afterwards  withdrew  his  opposition. 

Mr.  Ivirk,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  ths  people  of  this  State,  report- 
edjone  for  that  purpose,  which  he  then  read,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 

Tlie  address  recommends  the  general  adoption  of 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  the  only  method  of  advancing  tlie  Tem- 
perance cause,  o(  effecting  any  extensive  and  per- 
manent reform,  or  in  fact  retaining  the  ground  it 
has  already  won.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  that  the  ulterior  measures 
of  the  advocates  of  Temperance  contemplated  the 
proscription  of  Tea  and  Coffee  as  beverages,  Uic 
qutsiion  as  to  the  use  of  Wine,  on  scripiunil  au- 
thority, is  treatad  at  much  length. 

Night  Ferrt  to  Hoboken  and  Narrow  Es- 
cape.— A  man  fell  overboard  from  tlie  steamboat 
Constellation,  abtut  2  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
was  picked  up  by  the  Hoboken  ferry  boat  Faini 
Q,ucen,  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
known  that  the  man  was  overboard  until  Ids  cries 
were  heard  by  those  on  board  the  F.  Q,.  This  for- 
tunate rescue  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact 
that  last  night  for  the  first  time,  the  night  boat  ran— 
and  will  hcncefortli  continue  to  nm  oil  ni^kl  be- 
tween this  eity  and  Hoboken.  -iw-iw.      -  .  | 


Fine  Steamboat. — The  New  York  Gazette 
gives  the  following  description  of  a  very  fine  boat 
now  building  here,  to  be  nin  on  the  Sound : 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  steamboat  now  on  the  stocks  in 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Bell's  yard.  On  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  she  was  intended  to  ply  between  this 
city  and  Providence,  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  Company.  She  is  200 
feet  long,  30  feet  beam  and  12  feet  hold,  with  cop. 
per  boilers  ;  two  engines  of  110  horse  power  each 
and  9  feet  stroke.  She  will  be  built  entu-ely  of 
live  oak,  white  oiik,  locust  and  cedar,  and,  when 
completed,  will,  in  our  opinion,  surpass  in  strength 
und  durability  any  steamboat  in  the  country.  The 
superintendence  of  her  construction  is  entrusted  to 
Capt.  William  Comstock,  who  has  beer,  long  and 
favorably  known  as  commander  of  one  of  the  New 
York  and  Providence  steamboats,  and  who  is,  in 
every  respect,  competent  to  the  duties  assigned  him. 
We  advis"  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  viewing  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  to  make 
an  early  visit  to  the  above  yard.  .Vote  they  can 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  her,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  too  late,  as  they  will  commence 
planking  her.  This  boat  will  be  launched  early  iii 
October,  and  be  ready  to  take  her  place  on  the  riv- 
er at  the  opening  of  the  season  in  March  next.— 
The  enterprising  owners,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  her  construction,  have  our  best  wishes  for 
their  success. 

[From  the  Jersey  City  Gazette] 
Lai7nch. — A  steamboat  of  about  one  hundred 
and  filly  tons  burthen,  will  be  launched  at  noon, 
this  day,  from  the  foot  of  Essex  street,  A  boat  of 
the  same  size  was  launched  from  the  same  place  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  We  undei-stand  they 
are  destined  for  Havana,  and  are  intended  to  ply 
as  ferry  boats  between  that  place  and  the  Rigolets. 
These  boats  were  built  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  of 
New  York. 

Next  week  the  keel  of  a  new  boat  will  be  laid  nt 
the  same  place,  to  be  placed  on  our  ferry.  By  the 
time  she  is  ready,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased travelling  will  require  the  constant  use  of 
three  day  boats. 

Navt  Department. — Copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  Commandant  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Pensacola,  dated  2d  July,  1835. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  sloop 
Vaiidalia  sailed  from  tliis  port  on  the  1st  inst.,  and 
the  sloop  Su  Louis  sailed  this  day. 

I  also  report  the  arrival,  this  day,  of  tlie  schooner 
Grampus,  Lieutenant  Commandaht  White,  from  a 
cruise,    - 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  i-esjjectfully,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,      Wolcott  Chauncet. 

To  John  Boyle,  Esq.,  -  ,  .., 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Naval. — The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  says 
the  Independence  74,  which  has  been  lying  in  ordi- 
nary at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown,  if  we  re- 
member right,  about  fourteen  years,  was  hauled 
along  side  the  wharf  a  few  days  since,  preparatory 
to  a  thorough  overhauling  and  repair.  She  is  now 
discharging  her  kentledge,  and  will  probably  be 
taken  into  dock  about  the  middle  of  August,  previ- 
ous to  which  the  Navy  Commissioners  are  expect- 
ed to  arrive,  on  their  annual  tour  of  examination. 
The  outer  and  inner  plank  are  already,  in  many 
places,  stripped  off,  being  found  very  defective,  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  case  to  the  water  line  ; 
but  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  timber 
composing  the  frame  of  the  vessel,  although  it  will 
undoubtedly  require  being  renewed  in  some  few 
places,  is,  generally  speaking,  sound,  and  in  excel- 
lent order. 

The  Independence  was  launched  in  Charles- 
town  from  the  same  ship  house  under  wliich  the 
Vermont  is  now  upon  the  stocks,  about  twenty  or 
twenty  one  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  74  afloat 
lelonging  to  our  Navy.  She  is  lighter,  we  believe, 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  considerably  small- 
er than  any  that  are  ik)w  upon  the  stocks,  and 
shows  a  battery  of  only  54  guns,  having  none  in 
her  waist.  She  is  to  be  repaired  forthwith,  but 
will  probably  l»e  not  ready  for  service  much  shoi 
of  a  year, 


lor^ 
am 


The  sloop  of  War  Boston,  built  at  this  yi 
about  ten  years  ago,  has  just  been  refitted,  having 
undergone  a  thorough  overhauling  and  repair  in 
the  Dry  Dock,  whence  she  has  recently  been  taken. 

The  Boston  is  of  the  lai^est  size,  mounting  S4 
Si-pounder  medium  guns,  and  is  now  to  ail  pu(r 
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ward  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  her  sails 
are  not  bent,  ready  for  sea,  and  is  only  wailing  for 
orderf?.  She  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vessels  we 
ever  set  our  eyes  on,  and  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
Navy  wherever  she  goes. 

The  Convention  of  N.  C,  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, after  sitting  five  weeks,  adjourned  on  the 
Ilth  inst.  The  following  are  the  cliief  alterations 
pDoposed  in  the  Constitution : — 

1.  Eoualizing  Representation  in  both  Houses. 
2.  Changing  tlie  Sessions  of  the  Legislature  from 
annual  to  biennial.  3.  Taking  the  election  of  Go- 
vernor from  tiie  Legislature  and  giving  it  to  the 
People,  and  making  it  biennial  instead  of  annual. 
4,  Altering  the  term  of  Office  of  t!ie  Attorney  Ge- 
neral from  coniintiance  during  good  behavior,  to 
four  years.  5.  Excluding  Borough  Members  in  fu- 
ture. 6.  Abolishing  the  right  of  free  persons  of 
color  to  vote.  7.  Requiring  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  the  election  of  all  Officers,  to  vote  viva  voce. 
8.  Amending  the  32d  Article  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion so  a's  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Offices  of  the  State  Goveniment.  9. 
Providing  for  future  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 10.  Providing  a  mode  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Judges  and  other  Officers.  11.  Providing  for 
the  Removal  of  Judges  for  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 12.  Providing  against  unnecessary  pri- 
vate lej^islation. 

These  amendments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
People  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  on  the  2d 
Monday  in  November  next. 

Value  of  Lots  in  Detroit. — By  the  annexed 
paragraph  of  the  Detroit  Journal  of  10th  inst.,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  elsewhere  than  in  tliis  city  and 
its  vicinity,  real  esUite  has  enormously  increased  in 
value : 

Laj^d  Sales. — The  auction  sale  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  last,  of  the  valuable  lots  brought  into  the 
market  by  Gov.  Cass,  was  crowdedly  attended. 
The  amount  of  sales  was  far  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  lots  sold,  averaged  from  13  to  jj  1400, 
and  yet  it  is  verily  believed  that  these  same  lots,  in 
two  years  from  this,  will  readily  command  double 
the  money.  The  total  amount  of  sales  on  the 
Cast  farm  was  $69,000.  Other  sales  were  made 
during  the  day  amountingto  ^11,000.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  our  modest,  though  enterprising  citi- 
zens, that  none  of  the  capitalists  of  Jiew  York 
were  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  stay 
at  home  for  the  present,  or  at  all  events  not  cross 
L>ake  Erie  until  we  ourselves  shall  be  plentifully 
supplied  from  the  rich  resources  of  Michigan,  our 
Railroad  aiul  Manufacturing  stock  distributed,  and 
our  senses  fully  restored. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  Cass  furm  is  yet  sold, 
yet  it  has  yielded  its  owner  $169,000.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens  tliat  Gov. 
Ca«s  would  have  readily  Wken  ^169,000  for  the 
whole  farm  four  years  ago.  It  was  offered  for  that 
sum,  but  no  buyers  were  to  be  found. 

The  Apalachicola  (Florida)  paper  of  the  15th 
June,  informs  us  that  the  citizens  of  that  place 
have  all,  without  a  single  exception,  resolved  to 
abandon  it  en  maaie,  and  remove  to  St.  Joseph's, 
which,  as  respects  its  harbor,  local  situation,  and 
salubrity,  is  regai'ded  as  a  much  more  eligible  site. 
They  have  been  induced  to  take  this  decisive  step 
by  what  the  editor  calls  the  child's  play  and  quib- 
bling course  of  the  proprietors,  who  apj)ear  to  be 
non-residents.  The  harbor  of  St.  Joseph's  is  de- 
scribed as  being  excellent,  and  it  is  announced  that 
Apalachicola  will  have  to  bow  to  it  in  silent  sub- 
rnission. 

RiTMORED  Insurrection  of  the  Free  Color- 
ed Apfrentices  op  Jamaica. — Hudson  has  at  his 
News  Room,  a  letter,  via.  Philadelphia,  from  his 
Jamaica  correspondent,  without  a  date,  saying  that 
the  whole  island  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  by  reason 
of  the  riotous  and  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  ap- 
prentices. The  Governor,  too,  is  said  to  be  un- 
iwptilar  for  his  efforts  in  belialfof  the  blacks.  The 
whole  story  is  very  vague. 

The  comer  stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  Church 
(St.  John's)  was  laid  at  Mount  Morns,  Livings- 
Jon,  ca,  on  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White- 
house  of  Rochester,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Meacham,  rectOr  of  the  parish,  with  appropriate 
wugioua  ceremonies.    Acldress  and  sermon  by  th« 


Rev.  Dr.  Whitehouse;  morning  service  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Kearney  of  Avon,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Page 
of  Genesee. 

News  from  Capt.  Back. — We  learn  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  that  George  Simpsos,  Esq.  the 
Gavernorof  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  arrived 
on  the  14th  instant  at  Lachine  from  the  interior, 
accompanied  by  J.  D.  Cameron,  Esq.  one  of  the 
wintering  partners  of  the  concern.  These  gen- 
tlemen bring  favorable  reports  of  the  stale  of  the 
country — it  is  remarkably  healihy,  and  the  Indi- 
ans are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  When  in 
tlie  interior,  Mr.  Simpson  received  a  letter  from 
Captain  Back,  dated  at  Fort  Reliance,  near 
Great  Slave  Lake,  7th  '  December,  183-1.  |The 
gallant  officer  and  liis  whole  party  were  at  the  time 
of  writing,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  heallli  and 
spirits. 

Singular  Development. — By  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  it  appears  that  since  the  death  of  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Home,  whose  reputation  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  has  become  almost  unbounded,  in 
consequence  of  his  essays,  a  strange  disclosure  has 
been  made,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  writings  in  ques- 
tion were  stolen,  bodily,  from  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  eminent  John  Hunter,  preserved  as  the 
property  of  the  nation  in  the  Hunterian  museum, 
of  which  Sir  Everard  was  one  of  the  curators,  and 
thus  had  free  access  to  the  manuscripts  therein 
contained.  After  making  such  use  of  Hunter's  pa- 
pers as  he  thought  proper — that  is,  cojjying  from 
them  verbatim — he  dt$tmyed  them  to  conceal  his  theft 
to  the  amount,  it  is  snid  of  ten  large  folia  volumes. 
These  circumstances  are  represented  to  have  be- 
come known  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Edward  Clift,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
before  n  committee  on  medical  education  in  the 
House  of  Conunons. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Herald,  of  Friday.] 

On  Tuesday  the  President  visited  Fort  Monroe, 
and  reviewed  the  troops.  The  steamboat  Old  Do- 
minion  carried  down  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
from  this  place  to  see  the  review,  and  also  the  tar- 
get firing  with  3i  pound  shot,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced to  take  place  during  the  day  ;  but  they 
were  cruelly  disappointed :  the  review  was  over 
two  hours  before  iliiey  arrived,  and  the  target  could 
not  be  adjusted  in  its  desired  position  (mid>way 
the  channel  between  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Rip- 
Raps)  in  consequence  of  a  strong  breeze  and  a 
high  swell.  But  they  saw  the  President  and  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  and  partook  of  the  good  cheer 
at  the  Hygeia,  and  came  home  tolerably  well  re- 
conciled. 

[From  tht  A'ortA  River  Times.] 
Extraordinary  Circumstance, and  Providen- 
tial escape  from  Death. — On  Monday  of  last  week, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  quarry  of  Mr.  Harman 
Lydacker,  situated  under  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains, below  Slaughter's  Lauding,  in  this  county, 
were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  murder !  proceeding 
from  a  female  voice,  but  were  totally  unaUe  to  dis- 
cover the  source  from  whence  it  came.  At  the 
same  moment  the  crew  of  the  sloop  Henry  Ed- 
ward, which  was  passin»  down  the  river,  saw  some- 
thing suspended  at  tlie  side  of  the  nu>uniain  resem- 
bUng  a  female  form,  Willi  conunendable  promp- 
tituck  they  immediately  put  about,  dropt  anchor, 
and  jumpmg  into  the  small  boat,rowed  to  the  shore. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  found 
it  to  be  a  yoiuig  girl,  (aged  about  16,)  hanging  by 
one  foot  in  a  cedar  bush,  about  100  feet  from  the 
base,  and  60  feet  from  the  top  of  the  j>erpendicular 
rock.  To  reach  her  from  tlie  bottom  was  impoesi- 
ble,  aiKl  providing  themsevles  with  a  rope,  they 
hastened  around  to  the  top  from  which  they  lower- 
ed it.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  yet  able  to  fix  it 
around  her  waist,  and  by  this  means,  was  drawn 
from  her  peribus  situation,  and  rescued  from  im- 
pending and  alnwjst  certain  death.  She  proved  to 
be  Miss  Phebe  Wells,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Benedict 
Wells,  who  had  left  his  residence  without  the 
knowledge  of  liis  family,  with  a  view  of  going  to 
New  York  to  see  her  friends.  Unacquainted  with 
the  passage  of  the  mountains,  it  is  supposed  she 
was  unaware  of  the  danger  until  she  found  herself 
descending  the  precipice,  and  the  rock  being  near- 
ly perpendicular,  her  fall  could  only  have  been 
broken  by  the  slifi;ht  shrubbery  which  projects  from 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  until,  luckily  for  her,  she  struck 
tke  ce«teur  bush,ia  which  her  foot  fortunately  caught. 


Her  situation  here  may  be  imagined,  it  cannot  be 

described  ;  hanging  by  one  foot  to  a  slender  bush, 
and  a  yawning  gulf  of  rocks  and  stones  JOO  feet 
below — unable  to  extricate  herself,  and  for  aught 
she  knew,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  call.  It 
is  not  at  all  prolxible  that  in  five  hundred  thousand 
cases,  one  could  have  passed  the  cliff  slie  did,  and 
not  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  long  before  reaching 
the  bottom.  She  was  not  materially  injured,  aivt 
was  conveyed  to  her  fi  lends  in  New  York  by  the 
sloop  Henry  Edward,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
which  are  entitled  to  the  highest  conmieiidalionH 
for  their  promptitude  and  luunanity. 

Yankee  Pedlars  are  fruitful  in  expedients  to  at- 
tract customers.  One  of  the  craft  passed  through 
our  village  last  week,  with  a  wagon  load  o<"  wood- 
en ware  drawn  by  a  nice  looking  steer,  hamt-ssied 
in  horse  fashion.  This  rather  novel  mode  of  tra- 
velling attracts  as  many  gazers  around  the  wagon, 
as  if  a  dancing  bear  was  attaciied  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
gre;\t  cliance  if  some  of  them  arc  not  nietamorpba''- 
ed  into  purchasers.  A  year  or  two  since,  this 
same  cliaractcr  passed  through  here  with  a  cov  at- 
tached to  his  wagon.  When  hungry,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  milking  mtJly  and  regaling  himself  with 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  At  that  tmie  we  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  manifold  advantages  of  a 
travelling  concern  of  tliis  description.  We  can't 
conceive  why  the  fellow  has  substituted  a  steer  for 
his  cow,  unless  he  has  got  mamed,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  keep  his  provision  chest  well  stocked- — 
[Greenfield  Gaz.] 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  accounts  from  Europe,  by  the  Caltdania,  as 
to  the  partial  intervention  by  France  and  England 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  indicate  a  new  line  of  policy 
in  such  matters. 

Instead  of  marching  annies,  or  sending  fleets  of 
the  nation,  to  the  people  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment the  intervention  is  to  settle,  the  matter  is  now 
left  to  private  enterprise,  by^tlie  simple  repeal  of 
the  general  prohibition  ag;ainst  enlistments  or  the 
sending  of  supplies,  to  countries  distracted  by  civil 
war. 

These  prohibitions  are  now  in  force,  both  in 
France  and  England,  only  against  Don  Carlos  and 
his  partizans ;  but  the  Uueeu  timy  derfrv  mes  and 
arras,  provisions  and  money,  if  she  has  credit 
enough,  from  either  nation. 

This  strikes  us  as  quite  an  improventcnt  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  intervention  upon  Uie  true  principtS*  of 
free  trade,  leaving  the  supply  to  be  regulated  by 
the  demand,  aud  especially  leaving  it  to  the  party 
benefitted,  oi-  supposed  to  be  so — to  pay  the  coat — 
instead,  as  heretofore,  of  that  being  paid  by  the 
nations  intervening. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  d«^ 
scribes  Zumalacarregtty,  it  will  be  seen,  as  pocs«ss- 
ing  in  an  eminent  degree,  th*  qualities  of  an  insur- 
gent commander.  The  moKt  daring  personal  TakVt 
Uicgreatest  simplicity  of  Manners  and  attire — and 
the  power  of  oombining  movenients  ou  a  \n9g» 
scale. 

Col.  Evans,  member  of  Parliament  from  West- 
minster, is  announced  in  the  London  papers,  as  de- 
signed to  command  the  British  legion  about  being 
recruited  for  the  young  (dueen.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  soldier,  tried  in  the  Peninsula  aud  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  cliange  of  Ministry  in  Portugal  is  looked 
upon  disagreeably,  it  Is  said,  in  England,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  implies  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  dueen  to  connect  herself  with  the  French 
reigning  family,  by  marrying  the  Duke  o/AV- 
moars. 

Count  Paldtn  liasjbeen  appointed  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  PaiLs,  in  the  place  of  Pozzodi  Barga, 
who  had  so  long  occupied  that  station. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence  is  that  wliteh 
relates  to  the  indemnity  due  by  France  to  this  coun- 
try. The  London  Morning  Herald  of  the  l*th 
says : — "  The  domestic  news  given  by  the  Paris 

g»pers  is  highly  interesting.  The  Chamber  of 
cers  passed  tlie  American  Indemnity  Treaty  Bill 
on  Friday  last  by  a  lai^  majority  (125  against  3i)^ 
in  the  shape  inwhich  it  had  been  brought  up  from  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  thus  defeating  all  the  ajMc- 
ulations  that  the  clause  introduced  into  it  ia  tlie  lat- 
ter memioned  Chamber,  on  motion  of  Gten.  Vata- 
zet,  and  which  it  was  thought  would  gnre  aBmc% 
to  AsMriea,  w««dct  be  omttMdi  t    ~  ~  ^  *  ~  ^  "r  " 
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Iii»««  ou  tbe  Deatb  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead."— F.  Hemam. 

Gather  flowers,  and  bring  the  fairest. 

Let  them  early,  drooping,  wave; 
Hither  group  the  awcetest,  rare:»t, 

To  wither  round  the  poet's  grave  I 
Let  their  dying  perfume  faintly 

Here,  like  dew  drops,  fall  with  tears, — 
Sigh,  in  aspirations  saintly. 

O'er  the  home  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Mourn  the  Muse,  whose  strains  once  breathing 

All  the  soul  uf  woman's  love  ; 
Joyous  chonls,  with  gents  unwreaihing. 

Garlands  her  own  haml  had  wove  : 
Songs  that  waked  the  chiefs  to  glory, ' 

Ere  the  battle's  din  was  o'er  ; 
Songs  of  sweet,  domestic  story,  » 

Ye,  alas  !  are  heard  no  more. 
Hearts,  in  apathetic  slumbers. 

By  her  gentle,  matchless  mind 
She  awakened  with  her  numbers. 

And  the  sold  of  sense  refined. 
Fame  has  .ipread  her  songs  of  gladness, 

Echoed  from  tlie  princely  dome. 
While  her  simple  lays  of  sadness 

Bless  the  lowly  cottage  home. 

Once  her  trembling  chords  revealing 

Deepest  thoughts,  in  mournful  shade, 
Vain  a  breaking  heart  concealing 

Hopes  that  promised,  here  betrayed  ; 
Hopes  she  had  in  spring  time  cherished  — 

The  bruised  reed — the  flower  cru.sh'd — 
A  delusive  wreck — had  perished, 

Ere  her  lyre  and  voice  were  hush'd. 
Mourn  her  loved  and  honored  name, 

Which  Genius  to  the  world  hath  given  : 
Her  Boul,  beyond  the  breath  of  fame, 

Shall  find  felicity  in  heaven. 
Her  song  of  sorrow  now  hnti)  ceased, — 

Mute  her  lyre,  and  cold  the  hand  ; 
Her  broken  npirit  Go<l  uppeased. 

And  called  her  to  the  better  lanil. 


Circular.  To  ENciiNEERS  and  Superintendants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — I  tun  preparing  to  issue  a 
nett)  edition  of  my  Aaii.roau  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
beio^  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  uf  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  reqtiest  the  Engineer,  or  Slper- 
JNTENDENT,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
TKD  States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  b/mZZ  oaA  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  cliarge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  tbe  rood,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  siurmounls,  the  radius  of  its 
curve*,  the  style  uf  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mik,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  tnny  he 
of  interest  to  enjincers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  thc^r.<c<  o/Au- 
gyut  next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  liirected,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 
New-York,  June.27,  1835. 

RAILROADl  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  vrork  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal iraproveineiits,  in  all  its  various  mod(>s  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
itnd  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
saute  price ;  fuU  sett  of  four  volumes.  $1*2. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  o{  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  thtjse  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
referetice  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bonk  note  {taper,  and  put  up 
IB  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
•nd  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  S2 

BIECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENT?. 

This  work  has  neorly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
ia  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  large  ocUlvo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  btereotyfed  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefbre  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riixiicala  of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
iiruatrationa  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
pennaoent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
MOUm,  IN  APTAXfCS.    fr^MHW  YoluioeB  | J,50  Wih, 


THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.    Eleven  num- 
bers   sent    to  one  address   for  $5, —  and  twenty 
three  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  tlie  kind 
!  in  this  or  tmy  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
coimtry  affords,  or  lo  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  %3  per  annum,  and  vchen  paid  in  ad- 
vance  eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

These  works  may  all,  or  cither  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Piiblislier, 

D.K.  MINOR, 

35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

PARTNER   ^VAIVXED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  ia  not  a  thorough- 
brod  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  reqtiired.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Alay-tf 

TO  TUNiNKL  &!INERS,  nRILLERS,  &c. 

VVaii'L'd,  immediately,  4U  Tunnel  Miners,  (Coroish  Mi- 
neri^will  be  prcferrrd,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Dlacksmitb*,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  niiks  from  the  Ci'y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  ca»h  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Iiall,Fiank- 
fort  street,  Wcw-York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiactor. 

QCr  Tiie  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Pennaylv  aniau,  wiU  pl«a«e  copy  (his,  and  seiiil  Uielr  bills  lo 
the  Railroad  Cunipaiiy.  U  Wall  street,  New-York.    23— if 

raiijRoad  iron. 

500  I'ons  Railroad  Iron,  2  inch  by  J,  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  riates  to  ntatcb,  fur  sale  by 

WM.  G.  BULL  &  CO. 
2C -3tp  74  Wallet. 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  b  WARD,  Proprietors  of  tbe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  lu  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescripiion  of 
callings  required  lor  railroads.  K-ly  I'ebl-I 

PATKNT  HAMMERBD  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 
RAIL.ROAD  SPIKKS. 

S3"  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
maitc  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thins  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
so  as  not  to  adoiit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ER  ASTUS  COR- 
NING ti  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy.  N-  Y. sept.lS-Iy 

PATENT    RAII.ROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

S3=  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  cxteniive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

ItHJIroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  Uniird  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facio;-y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

53-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Ageot.Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1881, 

S3-  Spikes  are  kept  lor  3ale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  iii  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
more  ;  Degrand  &  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theiroiders  asearly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  Is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

lJ8;»«in      ^  .  H.  BURDEN,     i 


STEPHKNSONf 

Builderofa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rail, 
road. 

No.  SOI  Elizabcthstrcct,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New- York. 
SCy"  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
e'tHuiine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
onthatp£.rt  of  the  New-York  and  Harlaem   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J*5tf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Je/Tcrson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson.  N.J.  All  orders  ail- 
dressed  to  the  siibsc-lhfi-s  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  comiilcte. 

J8  R0(;F.RS.  KETCHUM  fc  grosvenor 

RAILAVAY  IRON. 

9o  tons  01  1    inch  by  J  inch,  1      Flat  Bars  in  lenethi  o 

300      do.     1}      do.     \    do.    I  H  to  15  feel, countersunk 

•JO      do.     \\      do.      S    do.    !  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  an^le 

800      do.    3        do.      J    <lo.    I  of  io  desrecF,  with  sjili- 

800      do.    H      do.      I    do.      cirig    plates  and   nails  to 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SjOdo.ofEd^'e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  jier  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  2^,  2i,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  soM  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  iiie  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol'all  iliedilTcreni  kinds  ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  VVedsos,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  uee 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  ilieni.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

$3"  ^"■"Pii^B'!^  °' various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hit h 
masnil'ying  powers  with  shiases  made  by  Trouchton,  to- 
gether with  a  Urire  assorimeni  oi  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  tiiid  snidbv 

E.  &.  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  Gt  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Jn3="TXc   subscrbcr  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Inslru 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  eqcal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coalrucii'in  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufaciureil  in  the  United  Slates;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new  .  among   which  are  an  Impiovcd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  atlaclicO,by  wliicli  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— aiid  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  carticularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
W-M.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematical  Instiument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  ore  rcspcctrully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  tolby  Iriquiriesrespectingthe  insiruminls  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  ufc  on  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furni.dh  thee  the  following  inter- 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  (jf  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nun-ber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exchirive  of  the  number  In  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Depciriment. 

Boib  Levels  and  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  e.rcept  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe.  kind  are  iiable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-eil  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevtr 
sing  telescope,   in   place  of  tiie   vane  Eights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  oi  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  ihcmnsicom 
piciely  adapted  to  la'.cial  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  ^nd  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  ii>e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Uespcctfully  tbv  Iriend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Phllfdelphia,  February,  1833. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  vte  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of 'the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  need'  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
tbe  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihero  to  the 
iiotice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  ior  that 
piurpose.  ■^  .J? 

HENRY  R- CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad.    ^ 
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to  our  last  accoutits,  -witli  rapidity  and 
success,  under  the  auspicc^s  of  General 
Mitchell." 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  AUGUST  I,  IP.^S. 


Hartford  amd  NE\r-Hji-f.,.  jl-«L»a  -. — 
We  give  to-  lay  n  long  cxt>af  t  fiom  fne  Re- 
port  made  by  Alexr.  C.  TwiiVistr,  Esq.,  of 
his  survey  of  the  roule  for  a  Railroad  be- 
tween these  tAvo  cities.  This  road  by  ilscif 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable  work ; 
but,  taken  in  connection  with  others,  which 
will  beyond  all  question  be  consiruoted  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Worcester,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  AVindsor, 
Vt.,  and  eventually  to  Canada  lino,  it  will 
become  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
eouQtry.  ■  .         ,  . 

We  should  have  given  this  Report  in  our 
last,  if  it  had  been  received  in  time — and 
have  called  attention  to  the  opening  of  the 
books  yesterday  at  the  Union  Bank  in  this 
city,  for  subscription  to  the  stock. 

The  Winchester  Republican  of  22d  ult.,  [ 
says   that    "  William  H.  Moroll,  Esq.,  has  , 
been   appointed  Engineer   in   Chief  of  the  I 
Winchester   and   Potomac  Railroad  Com- ' 
pany,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation   of  Moncure    Robinson,    Esq.  j 
This  is  a  most  excellent  appointment.     Mr.  j 
Morell  comes  from  a  race  distuiguishcd,  in  : 
their  native  nortli,  for  talent  and  worth  ; 
and  he  adds  to  these  qualities,  energy  and 
experience  in  his  profession." 


The  Alton  Spectator  says  that  "the 
survey  of  the  Railroad  route  between 
Springfield  and  Altonjprogresses,  accordijig 


Another  Link.  —  Tlie  great  Atlantic 
]  Railroad  progressing.  —  Tlie  Portsmouth 
!  Journal  says  :  "  We  are  happ>  ie  announce 
i  to  our  readers  the  gratifying  intelligence, 
i  that  the  stock  in  the  liatlroad  from  tliifi  , 
town  to  Massachusetts  line  iti  the  direction 
of  Nowburyport  and  Boston  is  taken  up.       \ 

♦'  On  Thursday,  tlie  Comniit.ice  appointed  | 
at  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  evening,  mado 
preparations  to  open  a  .Subscription  for  the  i 
Railroad  Stock,  and  in  the  evening  a  few 
individuals  sub.scribed.  Ye.^torday  uiorii. 
ing  the.  books  '.vrrr  opened  .•»'  «fHer  !  place  s 
of  resort,  smd  Jeiore  uoc.i  tir'eii'^-^fiii.IUii 
Stock,  amounting  to  Twa  Ilunnred  Tknu- 
sand  Dollars  had  been  taken, — the  an.\ie« 
ty  to  obtain  Stock  being  so  great,  that  the 
Committee  were  induced  to  increase  the 
capital  fi\oc\i  fifty  thousand  dollars  beyond 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  meeting  of 
Tuesday  evening." 

And  yet   awothbr.— The  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Herald  says  :    We  learn  tliat  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this 
Company  was   held   yesterday,  at  wliich  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  increase  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Compain',   from   si.x 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of  dollars. 
This    attiount  will   enable    tlie  Directors  to 
complete   without  delay,  tiie   entire  route  j 
between  Trenton  and  New-Brunswick,  by  j 
means  of  a   Railroad,  on  the  route  of  the  . 
present    Straight     Turnpike,    to    build    a ' 
Bridge  over  the  River  Delaware,  at  Tren-  \ 
ton,  and  to  complete  a  second  track  between  \ 
this    City   and   Morrisville.      A   resolution  ; 
was  also   unanimously   pasppd,  approving  i 
of   the    purchase   by   the    I3ii-<'ctors  of  the  I 
Philudelpliia  and  Trenton    Hailroad   Com-  ! 
pany,  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  ' 
Straight  Turnpike." 

— . _^*'- ". 

Columbia  Railroad — Inclined  Plane. 

— The  Philadelphia  Herald  says,  "  We  learn 

that  there  is  strong  probability  of  a  route 

being  obtained  by  which  the  inclined  plane 

on  the  west  side,  and  near  the   Schuylkill 
river,  may  be  avoided  and  the  rise  overcome 


i]  for  about  fiflepu  miles,  when  it  again  unites 

! I  with  the  road.     By  tbis  route  the  diK(-.:5>ce 

I  is  increased  only  about  ti  mile  and  a  half. 

,  A  reconnoissance  was  made  of  this  route 

j  at  the  reque:«t  of  the  Canal  Coranjissioiiers, 

j  by    Mr.    Gill,    who   deemed    it   practicable. 

'  Mr.  Gay,  we  undfrstand,  in  now  engaged 

;  in  making  a  minut<!  survey  of  the  route.    If 

the  plane  can  ^)c  dispensed  v.ith,  the  public 

will  undoubtedly  demand  ihut  it  shall  be 

done."  '  , 

Is  it  not  singular  that  a  di^'c^overy  bo  im- 
portant should  have  been  made  at  thin  lute 
period  f  If  so,  it  would  apppw  that  a 
desire  to  complot;',  h^?l  entirely  cast  into 
the  shade  the  imj;  nfsnce  of  .':electing  the 
^^fet  route  Oh-,  t'lis  ir.-i'l  \v<>rl..  It  U  fe^w- 
ever  better,  even  laie  t?»ifi  ne--'»-,  *c 'f<  cv'or ' 
and  acknowledge  our  ei  ror?.  " 


by  a  grade  of  not  more  than  25  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  route  leaves  the  present  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  leans  to  the  righv"  committee  ;  Richard  Biddle,  ^^  .  Robinson) 


[Fronitiie  Pii*sbnrgAavocaie.i  -.•-.j.- 
Extension  of  thk  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
IiAiLaoAi). — Ti'ic  visit  of  . Jonathan  Knight, 
Esq.  to  our  city  having  attracted  atientitm 
to  this  important  sabject,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  took 
plai'e  at  the  Exchantje,  on  Friday,  iho  2-4th 
inst#  A  full  and  frank  conference  was  held 
with  that  rrenileman,  in  which  he  expressed 
tlic  belief  that  a  liberal  subscription  at  this 
place  would  lead  to  the  immediate  uuder- 
takin:2;  of  the  western  section  of  the  road, 
and  insure  its  ternnnation  at  Pittsburg.  It 
being  now  certain,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  l^egislature  of  Maryland,  that  an  ar- 
tificial communication  will  be  completed 
from  Baltimore  and  \Vashington  to  Cum- 
berland, the  question  isone  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  i'ittsburg — wliat  course  the  trade 
shall  take  from  that  point?  The  meetinq;^ 
bavin?  fully  come  to  order,  by  appointing- 
Isaac  Li2[htnor  Chiiinr.an,  and  (ieo.  Coch- 
ran  Sccreiar\-,  the  following  resolution  was 
unnnimfvi'ly  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  ofticeis  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  extension  ;  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  stipulations 
which  may  accompany  any  subscription 
made  at  this  place,  and  lo  take  such  mea- 
sures generally  as  shall  seem  best  calcula- 
ted to  place  tiie  subject  in  all  its  l)earings 
before  our  citizens,  in  a  distinct  and  authen. 
tic  form. 

The  chainnan  appointed   the   following 


'.f.vf.<,^; 
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AHIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,  AND 


Jr.,  Wm.  Hays,  James  Brown,  Wm.  Wade, 
Thomas  S.  Clark,  and  Charles  Shaler. 

Oq  motion,  the  chairman  was  added  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  be  published. 

Isaac  Lichtmer,  Chairman. 

Geo.  Cochkan,  Secretary. 

[From  the  Baitimore  Amencan.] 
We  made  a  day  or  two  since  a  trip  on  the 
Washington  railroad,  starting  with  a  train  of  three 
commodious  and  very  large  cars,  each  capable  of 
holding  sixty  passengers,  and  all  drawn  by  one 
staam  engine.  The  average  speed  of  the  train  was 
about  eighteen  miles  per  hour,  and  it  frequently  ex- 
ceeded twenty  five,  the  engine  being  under  perfect 
command,  suddenly  moderating  its  gait  at  the 
curvatures,  or  in  passing  thehighest  embankments, 
and  stopping  at  a  short  notice.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  new  application,  not  ex- 
actly of  steam  power,  but  of  its  generator  the  boil- 
ing water,  by  the  ejecting  of  which  the  engineer 
quickly  cleared  the  rotid  of  some  obstructing 
cows. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
oflhe  company  to  the  policy  and  propriety  ofac- 
commodatmg  way-passengers.  People  residing 
on  the  line  oflhe  road  have  reason  to  complain  if 
they  cannot  have  the  benefit  cf  its  construction, 
without  the  jnconveaience  of  going  several  miles  to 
one  of  the  few  regiilar  stopping  places.  Such  too 
isyhe  facility  of  arresting  the  engine  that  the  delay 
occasioned  by  taking  in  or  letting  out  a  passenger 
is  but  momentary. 

The  passage  of  the  cars  is  a  novel  sight  which  at- 
tracts the  inhabitants  of  the  country  long  distances 
tu  witness ;  and  well  it  may,  Tor  it  is  enough  to  ex- 
cite a  special  wonder  to  niehold  a  row  of  long 
houses  roaring  along  the  road,  borne  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  by  the  snorting  engine. 
The  train  came  yesterday  morning  from  the  de- 

gH  beyond  Bladensburg  to  that  on  the  outskirts  of 
altimorc,  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  thirty  three  miles.  This  is  the 
average  time  taken  to  make  the  trip,  and  proves 
that  when  the  whole  route  shall  be  completed  the 

Eassage  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  will 
e  made  with  ease  in    two  hours,  stoppages  in- 
cluded. 


Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad. — At  a  meeting 
of  Citizens  of  Tompkins  County  held  in  Ithaca 
on  the  1  Sth  instant  resolutions  were  passed  in  fa- 
vor  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  was 
also 

Reosived,  That  a  cheap  and  rapid  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  Tompkins  county  to  our 
great  commercial  mart,  through  the  Ithaca  and 
Owego  and  New  York  and  Elrie  Railroads,  at 
a  much  less  distance  than  a  circuitous  route  by  wa- 
ter communication,  which  can  be  travelled  in  much 
less  time,  and  at  seasons  when  the  latter  cannot  be 
used  at  all^  a  matter  of  great  importance,  of  which 
our'  citizeal  should  not  lose  sight. 


Union  Canal. — During  the  week  ending  the 
17th  inst.,  the  amount  of  tolls  received  was  ^2,309 
11.  Former  report  SS6,4 17  44.  Whole  amount  of 
receipts  this  season,  9^|729  52. 

We  learn  that  no  boats  have  passed  through  this 
canal  from  the  west,  since  the  breach  which  occur- 
red, on  the  12th  insu,  in  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at 
Highspire. — [Phil.  Com.  List.] 

ScHUTLKiLL  NAVIGATION.— During  the  week 
ending  the  17th  instant,  the  receipts  for  tolls 
omounted  to  $6,702  28.  Former  report  $180,928 
94 — making  tlie  total  receipts  this  season,  fi  187.- 
63122.— [Ib.J 

LcmoH  Coal  Trade.— Despatched  from  Mauch 
Chunk  during  Uie  week  ending  the  17th  inst.,  136 
boau,  carrying  4458  tons— cwt  Former  report, 
1381  boats,  carrying  48,576  tons— owt.  Total  this 
season  1517  boats,  carrying  53,034  tons — cwt.  of 
Coal.— [Ib.J 

Rafib  MoTKiiKNT. — Passengers  'vho  left  Nor- 
£ilk  on  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  steam- 
boat Champion,  were  in  the  hotels  in  Baltimore  at 
Mf  p««t  7  o'clock  tb«  same  evening,  haying  made 


[From  the  Worcester  Palladium  ] 
kailroad  survey. — enoineer's  report. 

Boston,  July  1,  1835. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive  Committee  for  the  stirvey  of  the 
route  of  the  Western  Railroad, 

Gentlemen  :  Agreeably  to  your  request, 
that  I  would  give  some  details  of  the  route 
for  the  Hailroad  between  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  as  developed  by  the  surveys  and 
examinations  thus  far  made,  I  herewith 
present  the  following  statement,  with  the 
remark,  that  the  preliminary  surveys  are 
not  completed,  and  further  examinations 
may  enable  me  to  improve  even  upon  the 
favorable  route  already  obtained — I  would 
also  add,  that  I  have  examined  the  route 
from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  with  a  view  to 
the  continuation  of  the  road  in  that  direction, 
and  will  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  continuation  may  be  made. 

Ist.  The  route  to  Springlield  from  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Worcester  rail- 
road half  a  mile  east  of  the  Main  street  in 
Worcester,  by  South  Leicester,  Spencer, 
Brookfield.  Warren,  Palmer,  Monson  and 
Wilbraham,  into  the  village  of  Springfield,  is 
53^  miles  in  length ;  the  average  rise  is  9 
feet,  and  the  average  fall  17  feet  per  mile 
going  west,  and  in  no  place  e.xceeding  34 
feet  to  the  mile  in  either  direction;  the  gra- 
ding along  this  route  is  very  generally  fa- 
vorable, and  the  estimate  of  cost  will  be 
nearly  as  follows  : 

For  grading,  masonry,  6cc.  including  en- 
gineering and  every  contingency,  $11,000 
per  mile,  589,000 

The  superstructure  or  Railway 
including  turn  outs,  $8000,  428,000 

Land,   damages,  fencing,    en- 
gines, cars  and  depots,  188,000 


Total,  '  $1200,000 

2d.  The  distance  to  Hartford  from  this 
route  down  the  Connecticut  river  is  23 
miles,  passing  over  a  remarkably  level  and 
favorable  country,  Xhe  fall  on  which  will 
not  exceed  2^  feet  per  mile — the  estimate 
for  cost  is  for  grading,  masonry,  &c.,  in- 
cluding a  bridge  across  Connecticut  river. 
Engineering  and  every  contingency,  $6000 
per  mile,  138,000 

For  the  superstructure  or  rail, 
way,  including  turn  outs,  $8000 
per  mile,  184,000 

Lands,  damages  and  fencing, 
engines,  cars  and  depots,  78,000 

Total,  $400,000 

3d.  For  the  whole  distance  by  these 
routes  from  Worcester  to  Hartford,  with 
no  radius  of  less  than  1500  feet,  we  have 
76^  miles,  and  the  maximum  inclination  as 
Stated  above,  34  feet  to  the  mile — the  ave- 
rage  rise  to  Hartford  6  feet,  and  the  fall 
12^  feet  to  the  mile.  The  estimate  is  for 
grading,  masonry,  &c.  including  bridge 
across  the  Connecticut  l^iver,  engineer- 
ing, and  every  contingency,  $9,500  per 
mile,  727,000 

The  superstructure  or  railway 
including  turn  outs,  $8000  per 
mile,  612,000 

Land,  damages  and  fencing,  en- 
gines, cars  and  depots,  261,000 


Total,  $1,600,000 

The  foregoing  estimates  contemplate  the 
use  of  the  heaviest  edge  rail  and  the  best 
materials  for  the  superstructure,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  work,  for  engines,  cars 
and  depot  arrangements,  for  a  much  largar 
amount  of  the  transportation  and  travel 
than  at  present  over  the  route. 

The  annual  cxpeuaes  on  the  roate  from 
Wofoestec  ta  S|«iagfiek)a  estimaling  wj. 


have  before,  for  a  much  larger  amount  of 
transportation  than  there  is  at  present  be. 
twcen  the  two  places,  I  think  will  not  vary 
materially  from  the  following. 

For   salaries    of   superintendent  and   45 
others,  to  wit : 

Assistants,  clerks,  eng^e  and  firemen, 
depot  and  brakemen,  $21,000 

Fuel  for  twenty  trains  per  day,        18,000 

Repairs  and  depreciation  of  en- 
gines and  cars  18  per  ct.  19,000 

Repairs  of  road  at  500  dollars 
per  mile,  27,000 


$85,000 
The  annual  expenses  on  the  route  from 
Springfield  to  Hartford  would  be  less  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  the  above,  on 
account  of  its  directness,  and  the  near  ap. 
proach  to  a  level,  and  would  allow  an  average 
rate  of  travelling  Jth  faster  than  on  any 
equal  distance  of  the  route  east  of  Sprinc* 
field  ;  or  the  23  miles  between  SpringfieTd 
and  Hartford  would  be  run  as  soon  as  any 
twenty  miles  from  Springfield  towards 
Worcester.  The  preliminary  surveys  are 
still  progressing,  and  the  approximated  loca- 
tiou  will  be  made  as  soon  as  these  are 
completed.  Very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient  servant, 

J.  M.  Fessbnden,  Engineer. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Engineer, 
upon  the  Preliminary  Surveys  for  the 
Hartford  and  New-Haven  Railroad. 

The  following  table  has  been  arranged 
with  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  route 
by  Holt's  hill,  by  throwing  together  all  the 
excavations  of  a  similar  depth,  and  all  the 
embankments  of  a  similar  height,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  correct  and  ready  view, 
both  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  cutting  and 
filling,  and  their  relative  proportion  to  each 
other  upon  the  entire  route. 

Upon  this  plan,  there  will  be  of  excava. 
tion  and  embankment, 

Excavation,    2  feet  deep,  6.30  miles.      .| 
do.  6     "       "      9.11      «< 

do.  12     «       «      2.69     " 

do.  26     «       "        .80     '*     - 

Embankment,   2'  feet  high,  9.50  miles. 

do.  6     "       "      5.70     " 

do.  15     "       "      2.58     «< 

do.  25     "       «        .32     " 

Entire  length  of  excavation,      18.40  mile;. 

do.       do.    of  embankment,  18.10      ** 

do.       do.    of  bridges,  .14      ** 

Entire  length  of  route,'      36.64  mile?. 

The  excavation  will  be  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay,  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  ditching  and  wet 
digging  in  mud  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
amount  of  rock  is  estimated  at  83,988  cu- 
bic yards, — mostly  solid  rock,  and  that 
chiefly  red  sand-stone  and  slate. 

The  following  table  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  extent  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  same  degree  through- 
out the  whole  route.  It  will  be  noticed, 
that  the  steepest  inclinations  are  but  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile. 

Ascending 

j^to  the 

north. 


Descending   Extent  of 
to  the  similar 

north,      inclinations. 

13.16  miles 

5.82  miles    9  feet  and  under   0.75  miles  6.57    " 

•2.18    "        131  feet  1.05    "  3.83    •• 

2.78    "        26f  feet  2.38    "  5.14    *• 

3.70    "        30  feet  4.84    "  8.54    •* 


Inclination 
tu  the 
mile. 
Level 


14.88  miles  ascend'c  |  itaed'g  9.00  miles  |  36.64 1 

About  twenty  ntiles  of  the  route  is  cbV 
posed  in  straight  lines.    The  r«mauiifi|; 
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sixteen  miles  and  t^vo  thirds  consists  of 
curves,  which  may  be  turned  on  radii  of 
from  five  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
fe«t ;  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  ci- 
ties, where  curves  of  about  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  would  probably  be  expedient. 
Estimate  of  Grading. 
For  the  convenience  of  statement,  the 
line  will  be  disposed  into  sections,  thai  will 
be  estimated  each  by  itself;  and  these  se- 
parate estimates  will  be  brought  together, 
to  make  the  general  result.  In  all  the 
sections,  I  suppose  the  road  to  be  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  level  of  the  grade,  (but  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  the  calculations  are 
in  fact  made  for  a  width  of  thirty-five  feet.) 
A  single  track  only  is  supposed  to  be  at  first 
employed.  The  masonry  is  to  be  generally 
dry  work,  at  $1,50  the  perch  of  twenty-five 
feet;  but  at  $3  the  perch,  when  mortared, 
or  dressed  with  particular  care,  to  joints 
and  beds.  The  bridges  are  supposed  to  be 
a  simple  truss-work,  or  string-pieces,  braced 
from  beneath,  and  sustained  by  abutments, 
and  sometimes  piers  of  masonry. 

.      _  HEW-HiLVEN  SECTIOK. 

This  commences  at  the  foot  of  East 
Street,  passes  the  embankment  and  bridge 
at  Mill  rirer,  and  the  deep  cut  at  the  base  of 
East  Rock,  and  ends  near  the  margin  of  the 
salt  marsh,  three  miles  from  New-Haven. 
Excavation  is  sand  and  gravel ;  the  princi- 
pal body  to  be  transported  a  half  mile  by  a 
temporary  railway,  to  form  the  embank- 
ment at  the  Mill  river. 
Grading  East  street,  past  Barns- 

ville,  $3,870  50 

Embankment  at  Mill  river,  and 

excavation  opposite  East  Rock,  18,500  00 
Bridge  across  Mill  river,  (foun- 
dations to  be  piled,)  8,174  00 
Road    bridge    for    Middletown 

turnpike,  556  00 

One  mile  light  excavation  and 

embankment,  3,086  19 

Three  crossings  for  farms, '  325  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  "  75  00 

Cost  of  New-Haven    Sec- 

tion,  3  miles,  $33,592  69 

qUINIPUC  SECTION. 

This  proceeds  with  a  low  grade,  along 
easy  ground,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Quini- 
piac,  a  little  south  of  North-Haven  bridge; 
then  upon  the  sandy  plains  cast  of  that 
stream,  as  far  north  as  to  the  bend  of  the 
river  and  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  of 
Meriden,  sixteen  miles  from  New-Haven. 
Excavation   and   embankment, 

thirteen  miles,  $49,595  38 

Ditching   salt   marsh    and   wet 

ground,  60  chains,  1,200  00 

Changing  North-Haven  road  420 

rods,  1,050  00 

Bridge  at  crossing  of  Quinipiac, 

150  feet  long,  2,116  00 

Six  bridges  and  two  crossings 

for  public  roads,  3,674  00 

Thirteen  crossings  for  farms,  750  00 

Culvert,  ten  feet  span,  for  Hor- 

ton's  brook,  1,500  00 

Culvert  for  brook  opposite  Yales- 

ville,  :.  1.500  00 

Ten  small  culverts,  2,650  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  200  00 

Cost  of  Quinipiac  Section, 

13  miles,     ,  ;     $64,235  38 

MBmi&6lT  SftCTIOlT. 

This  turns  from  the  rtver  into  the  valley 
leading  to  Holt's  hill, — cuts  through  the 
hill, — ^passes  along  much  swampy  ground 
to  the  nrst  dividing  summit,  and  then  along 
the  et«t  oi  the  Pearer  ponds,  mdiag  to  the 


north  of  these,  nearly  opposite  the  turnpike 
gate,  and  twenty-one  miles  from  New-Ha- 
ven. 

Excavation  of  Holt's  hill,  48  chains,  viz. : 
Wet  earth  33,038  cubic  yds., 

at  20  cts.,  $G,617  60 

Red  Rock  32,648  cubic  yds., 

at  60  cts.,  19,588  50 


8,853 

36 

26,885 

40 

1.500 

750 

600 

.,  1,584 

00 
00 
00 
00 

75  00 

ig,  1,450  00 

500  00 

350  00 

$-26,206  40 
Excavation  at  summit,  36  chains,  viz.: 
Earth  10,028  cubic  yards,  at 

12  cts.,  $1,203  36 

Loose  rock  9,000  cubic  yards, 

at  25  cts.,  '  2,250  00 

Solid  rock  9,000  cubic  yards, 
at  60  cts.,  5,400  00 


Excavation  and  embankment,  3 
miles  76  chains, 

Harbor  brook  culvert  at  Meri- 
den, ten  feet. 

Culvert  for  brook  from  summit, 

Three  small  culverts. 

Ditching  wet  ground,  89  chains. 

Changing  road  near  Meriden,  50 
rods. 

Two  road  bridges  and  one  crossing, 

Five  farm  crossings. 

Grubbing  and  clearing,      ,;, 


Cost  of  Meriden  Section,  5 

miles,  .,         $68,754  16 

BERLIN  SECTTON. 

This  runs  along  the  west  margin  of  the 
•  Old  Flv,'  till  it  cuts  through  the  ridge  at 
its  northern  outlet ;  it  then  passes  the  defile 
in  the  next  ridge,— crosses  Brandegee's 
pond  on  to  the  Worthington  hill,  and  de- 
scends to  the  Berlin  fiats,  which  it  passes 
to  their  northern  border,  and  terminates  at 
the  southern  opening  of  the  Green  swamp. 
Length  six  miles. 
Embankment    along    the   '  Old 

Fly,'    six    feet    high  for    87 

chains,     with     ditching     and 

clearing,  $11,.'J64.80 

Two  culverts  for  Beaver  brook,       1,500. 
Excavation  through  two  ridges, 

and  embankment  across  mea- 
dow, &c.,  to  factory  pond  12,54L14 
Rock  in  meadow,  14,600  cubic 

yards,  8,300. 

Bridge  200  feet,  across  factory 

pond,  7,200. 

Culvert  for  Beaver  brook,  1,000. 

Embankment  and  excavation  on 

Worthington     sideslope,    one 

mile  and  a  quarter,  8,388.81 

Embankment  on  fiat  14  feet  high, 

33  chains  long,  10,118.88 

Excavation  and  embankment  on 

flat,  1  mile  73  chains,  3,850. 

A  bridge  and  two  culverts  for 

streams,  '    1,850. 

Bridge  and  two  crossings,  '    1,000. 

Three  farm  crossings,  300, 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  125. 

Cost  of  Berlin  Section,  6  miles,  $67,738.63 

GREEN   SWAMP   SECTION 

This  extends  through  the  swamp  by  a 
low  embankment,  with  wide  and  deep 
ditches  on  each  side.  It  passes  on  to  the 
table  and,  cuts  through  '  Dirty  swamp,' 
and  terminates  near  the  brick-yards,  on  th 
other  side  of  the  gully  which  is  made  by  a 
south-western  branch  of  the  Hog  river. 
The  soil  is  all  clay.  Length  six  mfles. 
Excavation  and  embankment  in 

swamp,  3  miles  57  chains,       $10,I43.9d 
Ditches,  3,645. 

Culvert,    tra    feet,    for   Green 


I  Bridge  for  New-Britain  road,  also 
I      one  crossing,  650. 

•  Two  farm  crossings,  200. 

I  Excavation  and  embankment,  1 
I      mile  76  chains.  14,051.44 

Embankment    across    gully    of 

Little  river,  7,85fi64 

Bridge  for  old  road  to  Farming- 
ton  and  Hartford,  1,050. 
Culvert    for    branch    of    Little 

river,  2,.500. 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  275. 


Cost  of  Green  swamp  Section,  6 


miles. 


$4l,872.(tt 


IIARTFORn  SECTION. 

This  courses  along  the  broken  ground 
west  of  the  Hog  river,  and  enters  Hartford 
from  the  west,  passing  between  the  Asylum 
and  the  Hog  river,  and  north  of  Imley'a 
mills,  into  Pearl  street.  Length  three 
miles  and  fifty-one  chains.  Soil  all  clay, 
and  grubbing  considerable. 
Excavation  ahd  embankment  to 

doubling    of    Hog    river,    3^ 

miles,  $29,06777 

Rock  near  Hartford,  18,740  cubic 

yards,  9,370. 

Embankment   by   Imley's    mill, 

18  feet  high,  m  chains  long,        12,276. 
One   culvert  $1000,   and   seven 

small  do.  $250  each,  2,750. 

Four  crossings,  400. 

Bridge  across  north-west  branch 

of  Hog  riv«r,  100  feet,  3,592. 

Two  bridges  across  doublings  of 

Hog  river,  75  feet  each,  10,068. 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  350. 

Cost  of  Hartford  Section,  3  miles 
51  chains,  $67,878.77 

Recapitulation. 

New-Haven  Section,  3  miles, 
Quinipiac         do.       13       " 
Meriden  do.         5      " 

Berhn  do.        6       «♦ 

Green  swamp  do.        0       ** 
Hartford  do.        3.64  " 


$.33,592.60 
64,2?5.38 
68,754.16 
67,738.63 
41,872.0:i 
67,878.77 


swooip  brook,  ^^ 


'_  «.i^J>aid2^ 


1,500. 


36.64  $344,066.66 

Cost  of  grading  bv  Holl's  hill,  36.64 
miles,  $:i44,0Gri.ti(J,  being  per  mile  $9,.390.47. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that,  by 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the 
other  routes,  but  which  need  not  be  givetk 
in  detail,  the  results  upon  those  other 
routes  would  vary  from  the  above  as  fot- 
lows : 

Cost  of  grading  by  Sodom  brook,  36.95 
miles,  $:J33,998.;}3  ;  cost  of  grading  bj^ 
Kensington,  say  36.31  miles,  $Si44,338.84. 

Superstructure. 
Upon  the  road,  when  graded,  there  may 
be  laid,  (if  in  the  end  such  a  construction 
shall  be  deemed  advisable,)  a  wooden  super- 
structure, with  a  flat  iron  rail,  at  an  expeae 
of  about  $4000  to  the  mile.  But  the  policy 
of  adopting  such  a  structure  appears  to 
me  at  present  very  questionable,  both  from 
considerations  of  economy,  arising  out  of 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  repairs  upon 
a  perislmble  structure,  and  iVom  conside- 
rations drawn  from  the  rel.ition  in  whidi 
u  this  road  will  stand  to  other  lines  of  com- 
Ifmunication.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  this  road,  (in  addition  to  its  contem- 
plated extension  to  Springfield,)  will,  after 
being  made,  be  speedily  extended  to  Wor- 
cester. It  will  in  that  case  connect  with 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  forming 
with  it  one  line  of  communication  ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable,  that  the  struc- 
ture of  this  should  not  be  exceeded  in  Dcr- 
manent  excellence  by  the  Btnicture  of  that. 
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B^t«ides,  this  whole  route  is  to  come  into 
comjietition  with  other  thoroughfares  Irom 
New^York  to  Boston, — the  most  prominent 
of  which  will  be  the  Boston  and  Providence 
railroad.  When  we  consider  the  excellent 
navigation  by  steamboats,  which  ie  open  at 
all  seasons  from  New-York  to  New-IIaven, 
and  the  inducements  to  traveUevs  which  are 
offered  by  the  cities  of  New-Haven  and 
JIartford,  and  the  town  of  Worcester,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  higli 
advantages  of  this  route  will  make  it,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  that  can  be 
selected,  the  rival  route  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  railroad,  (the  great  amount  of 
whose  destined  business  would  soon  se- 
cure it  rivals  in  any  event.)  Under  an  ex- 
pectation of  this  sort,  it  would  be  short- 
sighted to  calculate  for  any  thing  less  than 
B  superstructure  of  a  very  substantial  and 
excellent  kind;  and  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  unsafe,  in  our  early  operations,  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  tranimoling  the  future 
directors  of  this  work,  by  estimating  now 
on  the  idea  of  a  cheap  but  perishable  struc- 
ture, when  there  is  a  prospect  that  they 
may  wish  to  adopt  a  dui'able  but  more  ex- 
pensive one.  I  am  decided,  therefore,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  an  imperishable 
construction  the  basis  of  these  present  es- 
timates. 

Among  the  superstructures  of  this  char- 
acter which  have  been  either  proposed  or 
adopted,  I  prefer  the  one  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  rail- 
road by  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  the  Engineer. 
As  a  railway  it  has  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  certain  ways  already  laid,  and  in 
actual  use  ;  but  it  has  other  features  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  I  give  preference  to  this,  be- 
pajise  it  is  at  once  very  substantial  and  du- 
rable, and  of  moderate  co.st ;  and  is  at  the 
same  tJlue  better  fitted,  (as  I  judge,)  to  avoid 
"unequal  and  permanent  displacement  by 
frost,  than  either  the  wooden  frame,  or  the 
eross  sleepers  bearing  upon  longitudinal 
trenches  of  broken  stone, — unless  with  ad- 
iliiional  and  expensive  transverse  trenches. 
The  bearing  of  this  railway  is  to  be  upon 
stone  slabs  of  twenty  inches  square,  or  an 
equivalent  surface,  and  from  three  and  a 
half  inches  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness.  These  slabs  are  to  be  embed. 
tied  in  the  sand, — one  in  each  lineal  yard, 
foe  the  whole  extent  under  both  rails,  (ipon 
>he  tw-o  corresponding  slabs  of  each  yard 
there  will  come  down  a  transverse  sleeper 
of  red  cedar,  five  inches  square  and  seven 
feet  long.  This  sleeper  is  to  receive  upon 
it,  at  each  end,  directly  above  the  central 
^earing  on  the  slab,  a  cast  iron  chair  set  into 
it,  ?»nd  secured  by  wood  screws ;  which 
chair  becomes,  together  with  its  fellows,  the 
Jied  of  a  rolled  iron  edge  rail,  of  40  lbs.  to 
the  yard,  which  must  be  suitably  secured 
in  its  place  by  keys.  The  whole  body  of 
transverse  .sleepers  being  thus  three  V(;et 
apart,  are  to  be  bound  together  by  two  par- 
ftiiel  pieces  of  scantling,  spiked  on  longitu- 
dinally,—one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ; 
and  these  will  also  be  a  lateral  support  to  the 
gravel  which  is  to  form  the  horse-path. 
The  following  will  be  the  cost  of  one  linear 
yard  of  a  superstructure  of  this  kind  : 

Two  slabs  dressed,  65  cents. 

One  sleeper  notched,  55    " 

Two  chairs,  13  lbs.  each,  44    " 

Four  wood  screws,  9    «« 

Two  yards  of  rail,  80  lbs.  1.79    " 

Two  keys  and  gibbs, 

Scantling, 

Four  spikes  for  do.. 

Setting  two  chairs. 

Patting  down  work, 


X    ^n' 


Cost  by  the  yard,  $4.10  cents  ;  or 
by  the  mile,         .         .         .         $7,216 

Say  for  a  horse  path  and  contin- 
gencies,   284 


«      4 

18 

4 

8 

25 

1 ..  . 

^1 

*i.lO  cents 

Cost  per  mile  in  round  numbers,  $7,500 

ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  FINISHED  RAILROAD. 

For  grading  .'3G.64  miles  for 

double  track.  .         .         .  $344,066.66 
For  one  track  laid,  at  $7,500 

per  mile,    ....  274,800 

Turnouts,         ....  16,000 
Fencing  25  miles,  at  $720,  and 

damages,      ....  40,000 
Four  locomotives  and  tenders, 

at  $6,500 26,000 

Twenty  passenger  carriages. 

at  $850 17,000 

Thirty  burden  cars,  at  $350,  10,500 

Two  depots,    ....  15,000 

A  carriage-house,     .         .         .  7,500 

Engine-house  and  shop,  .         ,  .5,000 

Two  watering  stations,    .         .  2,.50O 

Contingencies,          .        .         .  30,000 
Engineering  and  superintendence,  30,000 


Cost  of  36.64  miles  of  railroad, 

being  per  mile  .§22,335.33,      $816,306.66  1 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  neccssarv  to  form  ! 
a  dii-eet  connection  with  the  steamboats  to 
New-York,  and  if  the  expense  of  this  be 
added,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  the  entire  cost  of 
the  railroad,  when  ready  for  operation,  may 
be  stated  at  $830,000,  an  estimate  which,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  the  main  road  with  a 
single  track.  If  the  company  shall  ever 
choose  to  construct  branches,  "or  to  lay,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  double  track,  those  ad- 
ditions will  have  tlieir  appropriate  estimate 
at  such  time  as  they  shall  be  determined  on. 

The  sum,  gentlemen,  which  has  just  been 
stated,  may  exceed,  I  am  aware,  your  anti- 
cipations ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
when  we  consider  the  generally  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  location  under  which 
the  work  is  to  be  executed,  the  estimate 
bears  tlie  appearance  of  a  large  one.  But 
as  it  has  been  your  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  exact  truth,  so  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  put  you  fully  in  possession  of  it ;  and  I 
am  desirous  to  have  it  understood,  that  in 
making  up  this  amount  1  have  kept  in  view 
the  notorious  fact,  that  the  estimates  of 
cost  which  have  been  made  at  the  outset  of 
almost  every  considerable  undertaking  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
proved  by  the  result  to  be  far  too  low  ;  and 
that  I  have  intended  to  adjust  the  standard 
of  this  estimate  so  high,  that  the  final  cost 
of  your  work  may  not,  if  judiciously  man- 
agad,  exceed  the  original  expectations  of 
the  stockholders.  And  here  I  would  recall 
to  your  notice  the  general  conditions  of  the 
work  to  which  the  atnount  above  estimated 
is  intended  to  apply. 

The  road  is  supposed  to  be  put  in  prepa- 
ration  for  a  double  track,  and  a  single  one 
to  be  laid.  The  prepared  surface  is  to  have 
a  breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  level  of  the 
grade  ;  but  to  provide  for  the  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  this  department,  tlic  com- 
putations  have  been  made  throughout,  in 
all  excavations,  embankments,  rock,  bridg. 
es,  and  culverts,  for  a  breadth  of  thirty-five 
feet ;  and  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  sometimes  admissible  economy  of  nar- 
rowing, for  the  present,  the  dimensions  of 
deep  cuts,  and  high  embankments.  These 
principles  of  computation  have,  doubtless, 
latitude  enough :  let  us  look  next  at  the 
conditions  under  which  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  to  take  place. 

At  this  part  of  the  review  we  find  that 
the  line  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
ridges,  will  have  to  encounter  few  very  un- 
tractable  districts  of  country  ;  that  the  ex- 


cavation for  one  half  of  the  route  is  of  the 
very  easiest  kind,  and  for  the  other  half 
only  of  ordinary  difficulty ;  that  no  one 
very  expensive  bridge,  or  other  structure, 
need  be  counted  upon;  that  the  workman, 
ship  of  such  incidental  structures  as  are  to 
be  made,  is  supposed  to  be  only  so  expen- 
sive in  kind,  as  to  insure  a  substantial  and 
neat  performance;  and  that  the  plan  of  the 
railway,  while  abundantly  strong  and  dura- 
ble, is  yet  one  of  moderate  cost.  Suchjjire 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  hold  the  belief, 
that  unless  a  second  track,  in  wliole  or  in 
part,  should  be  added,  or  branches  be  ex- 
tended out  from  the  main  body  of  the  road, 
(which,  if  resolved  upon,  must  have  their 
own  estimate,)  the  sum  of  $830,000  will 
complete  the  railroad,  and  put  it  in  success- 
ful  operation.  -        ]  -  ;j 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenses  of  repairs  for  the  road  and 
engines,  and  all  contingent  outlays  for  ope- 
rations of  this  kind,  are  easily  calculated 
from  data  derived  from  different  roads  in 
this  country,  that  are  in  actual  use.  The 
annual  expense  of  repairs  may  be  taken  at 
$4,000. 

The  annual  expense  of  transportation  of 
burdens,  such  as  cotton,  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, &c.  would  vary  with  the  amount  of 
this  transportation,  and  the  number  of  trips 
by  the  day  which  would  be  made.  For  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  with  which  this  road 
would  open,  we  may  consider  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  ton  from  city  to  city,  incliid- 
ing  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  and  attendance,  at  fifty 
cents  the  ton.  For  the  number  of  passen- 
gers  with  which  the  road  would  open,  there 
must  be  two  trips  and  two  return  trips  each 
day,  which  at  $15  the  trip  for  313  days,  be- 
ing  the  entire  year,  except  Sundays,  would 
make  for  the  year,  (including  fuel,  oil,  re- 
pairs of  engine  and  train,  engine  man,  and 
all  attendance,)  $18,780.  The  salaries  of 
superintendent  and  clerks  may  be  put  at 
$4,000.  Supposing,  tlierefore,  the  road  to 
open  with  a  business  (in  addition  to  the 
passage  trips)  that  would  be  done  by  a  sin- 
gle  trip  and  return  trip  of  a  train  of  burden 
cars,  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  to 
each  trip,  and  the  same  to  each  return  trip, 
the  entire  annual  outlay  upon  the  railroad 
would  be  from  $33,000  to  $34,000. 
Resources  of  the  Railroad. 

The  amount  of  income  which  the  holders 
of  stock  in  this  railroad  may  fairly  count 
upon,  is  fixed,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  by 
ascertained  facts ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  must 
be  matter,  to  some  extent,  of  judgment. 
After  carefully  collating  the  supplies  of  re- 
venue which  will  certainly  fall  into  the 
channel  of  this  road,  and  drawing  cau- 
tiously upon  those  other  currents  of  travel 
and  transportation  which  will  be  within  its 
influence,  but  which  can  fairly  be  counted 
upon  only,  in  part,  I  find,  as  the  result  of 
my  own  private  judgment,  an  aggregate  of 
annual  receipts,  which,  after  canceling  the 
expenditures,  will  yield  at  once  a  fair  re- 
turn of  interest  to  the  stockholders.  But, 
as  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  man, 
after  having  the  facts  before  him,  must  be 
his  own  judge,  I  shall  throw  together,  in  a 
concise  statement,  the  materials  for  form- 
ing a  judgment,  that  are  in  my  possession. 
Let  me  remark,  however,  that,  if  it  were 
important  for  me  to  put  down  iti  figures 
my  own  private  view  of  the  subject,  I 
should  be  far  from  copying  after  those  ro- 
mantic visions  of  per  centage,  in  which 
half  the  projectors  of  useful  public  works 
throughout  the  world  have  indulged  at  the 
outset,  and  which  have  led  almost  of  course 
to  extensive  disappointment.  A  judicious 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  undoubt- 
edly raake  it  appear  that  (except  in  the  case 
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of  some  great  thoroughfares,  that  may  be 
able  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  competi- 
tion,) the  body  of  judicious  railroads  can- 
not,  in  respect  of  profit,  range  at  once  far 
above  the  business  level  of  the  country. 
But  there  are  three  considerations,  which 
make  this  species  of  investment  more  desir- 
able than  an  ordinary  outlay.  These  are  to  bo 
fotlnd  in  the  security,  the  permatlenCc,  and 
the  increasing  profit,  of  such  an  inve-st- 
ment.  The  estimation  in  which  capitalists 
hold  any  investment  that  is  both  secure  and 
permanent)  even  though  it  should  yield  but 
}i  moderate  rate  of  interest,  is  manifest  in 
the  high  customary  premium  upon  five  per 
cent,  government  stocks  ;  and  while  in  both 
these  particulars,  a  profitable  railroad  slock 
is  not  inferior  to  a  government  stock,  it 
has,  in  its  increasing  rate  of  interest,  an 
element  of  value  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed, respecting  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  particular  railroad  as  a  source  of  profit, 
rests  lipon  facts  which  I  shall  now  jetate, 
together  with  the  sources,  in  general,  from 
which  these  fads  were  derived. 

Mr.  John  Bubcock,  general  agent  and 
proprietor  of  the  stage  lines  from  Hartford 
to  New-Haven,  states  (as  the  result  of  ac- 
tual  investigation  from  the  books)  that 
there  has  been  received  annually,  foi"  the 
past  fiVei  years,  |I3.5,000  on  fin  average  ;  of 
which  sum,  $5,000  ^vas  fof  maiH.^  The 
price  of  passage  has  been  $1.50,  to  tjiose 
coming  by  steamboats  from  New-York, 
who  form  the  body  of  the  passengers ;  but 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  stage  at  the 
CiiieSi  ^'2.  The  number  of  passengers  has 
therffore  b<*fcn  18,000  per  annum  ;  and  this 
number  corresponds  Avith  Mr.  Babcock's 
estimate.  In  addition  to  the  receipts  from 
this  source,  a  part  of  the  mail  money, — say 
$3,000, — is  to  be  counted  on  for  the  rail- 
road. Also,  there  will  be  probably  2,000  of 
the  local  passengers,  who  now  go  between 
Hartford  and  NeW-Haven,  or  the  interme- 
diate townsj  by  privftte  conveyance,  that 
Would,  upon  the  construction  of  this  work, 
prefer  the  latter. 

(  A  principal  agent  of  the  steamboat  lines 
at  Hartford,  who  knows  the  e.xact  truth  up. 
on  this  subject,  being  applied  to  for  infor- 
mation, has  stated  the  amount  of  passage 
money  taken  on  board  the  Hartford  boats, 
at  $90,000  per  annUm  ;  and  he  estimates 
the  number  of  passengers  at  30,000  annu- 
ally. This  estimate  is  thought  by  others, 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  to  be  low ;  in- 
deed, if  we  judge  from  the  full  fare  to 
New-York,  which  is  $3,  that  number  must 
exclude,  im  part,  those  who,  being  way- 
passengers,  and  stopping  at  <lifflrent  places 
upon  the  river,  are  not  to  be  counted  upon 
in  an  estimate  for  the  railroad. 

The  present  number  of  passengers  from 
New-York  to  Providence,  is  known  to  be 
estimated  at  50,000  annually.  Aside  from 
the  interposition  of  railroads,  to  vary  the 
natural  channels  of  intercourse,  this  route 
to  Boston  by  Providence  has  been  vastly 
superior  to  every  other ;  and  has  taken,  of 
course,  nearly  the  whole  long  travel  be- 
tween the  two  great  cities.  But  it  is  obvi- 
-ous,  that  if  any  other  route  had  existed, 
possessing  the  same  natural  inducements, 
it  would  certainly  have  drawn  to  itself  one 
half  of  the  travel.  If  the  distance  from 
New-York  to  Boston  is  as  great  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally taken  to  be,  there  would  be,  when 
the  Hartford  and  New-Haven  communica- 
tion  shall  be  open  to  Worcester,  (an  event 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  speedily  find  its 
accomplishment, — a  charter  for  this  rail- 
road, as  well  as  the  Spripgfield  road,  hav- 
ing been  already  obtained  to  the  north  line 
of  Connecticut,)   a  decided   difference   of 


distance  in  favor  of  the  route  by  Hartford. 
But  I  presume  that  distance  to  be  over- 
stated, and  the  distance  to  be,  in  fact,  tri- 
i  fling  ;  so  that  the  limes  of  arrival,  by  way 
of  Providence,  or  of  Hartford,  will  be 
nearly  balanced.  But  the  opening  of  this 
new  route,  equally  advantageous  with  the 
former,  will  necessarily  divide  the  travel, 
though  in  what  ratio  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Besides  these  currents  of  travel,  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  passing  to  New-York 
from  the  north  parts  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  south  parts  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
way  of  the  Hudson  river.  No  one  can 
m:ikc  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  will  be  diverted  by  this  rail- 
road. When  I  fplaced  it  at  2,000  passen- 
gers, it  was  taking  but  one-fiflh  of  the  esti- 
mate made  by  others,  who  are  as  well-in- 
formed upon  the  subject  as  I  am. 

If,  on  a  review  of  the  loregoing  facts,  any 
one  shall  have  fixed  his  mind    upon  any 
specific  amount  of  travel  with  which  the 
Hartford  and  New-Haven    railroad   would 
open  at  once,  or  any  specific  amount,  in- 
cluding what  would  be  drawn  to  it  from 
other  channels,  as  soon  as  the  contemplated 
extension  to  Worcester  shall    take   place, 
let  him  also   consider,  that  his   supposed 
number  of  passengers  has  been  deduced 
only  from   the  currents   of  tr.ivel   now  ex- 
I  isting ;    and   that  the   natural    increase  of 
activity  in  a  region  which  is  traversed  by 
I  newly  opened  lines  of  communication,  and 
j  in  the  country  at  large,  may  justify  a  greatly 
I  enlarged  estituate  of  that  number,  as  ap. 
plying  to  the  state  of  ihiugs  that  will  exist 
in  a  few  years   to  come.     To  fortify  this 
view,  let  him  cast  an  eye  at  the  projected 
railroads   which  will    centre   at   Hartford. 
First,  there  will  be  the  Bolton  road,  which 
will  "connect,   probably,  with  the  Norwich  . 
and  AVillimantic  railroad, — then  there  will  i 
be  the  railroad  to  Worcester,  and   that  to 
Springfield.     The  railroad  which  is  shown 
by  the  map,  making  off  towards  the  Hudson 
river,  may  be  considered  by  many  a  project 
loo  distant  to  be  taken  into  notice  here  ;  but  ^ 
a  petition  for  such  a  grant   is  even  now 
pending,    and     the    same     connection    will  ' 
certainly  be  made  through  Springfield  be- 
fore a  distant  day.     Of  these   four  lines  of 
communication,    the    Hartford    and    New- 
Haven   railroad    will   be   the    trunk ;    and,  ^ 
through    the    Springfield    communication,  ; 
(which  will  certainly  not  terminate  at  the  I 
town  last  named.)  will  hereafter  extend  its 
arnjs  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of 
revenue,  I  judge  from  the  facts  before  me, 
that  the  transportation  of  burdens  upon 
this  road  will,  at  its  first  opening,  be  suffi- 
cient to  employ  at  least  one  train  of  burden- 
cars  each  day,  in  a  trip  going  and  return- 
ing, carrying  from  20  to  30  tons  each  way. 
But  of  this  amount,  and  of  its  probable  in- 
crease, some  estimate  may  be  formed  from 
the  fiicts  which  I  now  present.  | 

I  have  received,  from  Elisha  A.  Cowles, 
Esq.,  of  Meriden,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  transportation  to  Hartford  and  Middle- 
town,  from  the  villages  of  New-Britain, 
Worthington,  Meriden  and  Wallingford, 
which  lie  on  the  route.  This  was  compiled 
by  means  of  a  personal  application  to  each 
individual  named  in  the  list.  The  amount 
is  more  than  seven  thousand  tons,  now 
transported  at  an  expense  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  two 
thousand  tons  would  not  pass  upon  the 
road,  except  in  the  event  of  a  particular  lo.  | 
cation,  which,  though  as  probable  as  any  \ 
other,  is  not  certain.    I  have  deducted  the  I 


two  thousand  tons,  and  call  the  remainder 
equal  to  three  thousand  tons  taken  through. 
The  amount  of  transportation  between 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  during  the  past 
winter,  has  been  ascertained  from  tlie 
teamsters  to  have  been  three  thousand 
tons,  and  the  expense  eighteen  thonsand 
dollars. 

The  Connecticut  river  is  closed  for  fouf 
months  in  the  year ;  and  duringlthatJpcrKMf/ 
this  railroad  will  take  its  place  for  tf>t* 
whole  transportation;  and  during  the  re^ 
maining  eight  months,  for  a  part.  What 
the  entire  tonnage  of  the  river  '»,  has  not 
been  directly  ascertained  ;  but  some  light  in 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  journal  of 
the  "(Convention  held  at  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, September  29  and  ;J0th,  1830,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration,  sub- 
jects coimected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  Connecticut  river."  In 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  conven. 
tion,  I  find,  under  the  head  of  annual  e.x- 
ports  from  the  Connecticut  river  valley,. 
the  following  estimated  items  :  Beef,  10,1 8lL 
tons  ;  pork,  lard,  ham  and  bacon,  10,395 
tons  ;  butter  and  cheese,  8,050  tons  ;  wool, 
about  800  tons;  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  other  products.  The  importK 
are  put,  in  the  same  estimate,  at  2."),0t<0 
tons.  The  aggregate  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1830,  wa.«,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, 54,420  tons,  besides  great  quantities 
of  lumber  not  here  included.  If  these  es- 
timatcs  are  correct,  it  is  probable,  that  ther« 
now  comes  into  or  passes  Hartford,  of  botli 
imports  and  exports,  thirty  thousand  Ions 
annually,  supposing  an  equal  amount  takes 
off  eaetward  by  other  channels. 

Besides  its  portion  of  the  foregoing  tranS' 
portation,  this  railroad  would  do  a  large 
business  in  winter,  and  a  considerable 
business  in  summer,  in  supplying  raw 
material  to  the  large  and  numerous  manu- 
factories in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
towards  which  it  will  lead,  and  returning 
to  market  the  manufactured  article.  There 
are  now  sit  Springfield,  and  in  the  region 
around  it,  about  si.xty  thousand  spindles  in 
operation  ;*  and  these,  I  should  judge,  (as 
twenty-eight  thousand  of  the  number  are 
stated  to  consume  eight  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,)  must  create  a  transportation,  to 
and  fro,  of  six  or  seven  thousand  tons  ;  and 
probably  this  same  region,  when  its  power 
shall  be  fully  taken  up,  will  transport 
five  times,  or  perhaps  even  ten  times,  its 
present  amount.  A  largeamount  of  the 
cotton  to  feed  these  establishments  would 
pass  on  your  railroad, — as  the  new  crop 
does  not  come  in  till  the  river  is  about 
closing.  ( 

It  was  stated  by  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied bffore  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  that  the 
manufactories  upon  the  Hocanum  and  Tan- 
karos-on,  near  Hartford,  now  transport  frtra 
Hartford  ten  thousand  tons  of  raw  materi-  _ 
al,  and  return  it  in  manufactured  articles; "" 
that  on  the  route  to  Worcester,  there  are, 
within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut,  eight 
factories,  besides  paper  mills,  furnaces,  and 
cupolas  ;  and  that  out  of  Connecticut  there 
are  on  the  same  route,  in  four  or  five  towns, 
forty-five  manU''actories,  both  cotton  and 
woollen,,  with  an  average  business  of  on« 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Their 
raw  material  is  now  received  by  way  of  ■ 
Providence  and  Boston,  and  their  maaufac- 
turcd  articles  returned  to  a  southern  mar- 
ket by  the  same  route ;  but  if  an  opening 
to  New-Haven  were  created,  this  tonnage 
would  fall  into  that  new  channel,  both  be- 


*  .Th«  number  of  spind'.es  here  stated   i^Jmure 
than  hair  tlie  number  in  uperatioa  at  Luwell,  Maw. 
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cause  its  market  is  south,  (at  N.York  and 
Philadelphia,)  and  because  the  saving  of 
insurance  from  Boston  to  those  cities  would 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  freight 
to  New-Haven. 

When,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  a  just 
estimate  shall  be  formed  respecting  the  bu- 
siness to  be  done  at  once  upon  this  railroad, 
it  will  still  need  to  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
order  to  apply  to  the  state  of  things  a  few 
years  hence, — in  accordance  with  the  con- 
siderations  which  were  before  applied  to 
tbie  subject  of  travel,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it 
will  be  goon,  when  the  railroad  shall  have 
exercised  a  while  its  power  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  of  the  whole  region 
within  its  influence,  and  shall  have  spread 
its  branches  widely  by  mepns  of  its  junc- 
tion with  those  other  roads  of  whicn  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  trunk  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Alex'r  C.  Twiniwu, 

Engineer. 
.    New-Haven,  July  19, 1835. 


We  find  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  following  account  of  something  new  in 
tlie  way  of  propelling  boats. 

"  Dr.  Plantou,  of  Philadelpliia,  is  now 
exhibiting  at  No.  92  Broadway,  New-York, 
a  model  of  his  method  of  constructing  and 
propelling  steamboat-s,  and  will  be  happy  to 
show  and  explain  its  principles  to  ail  who 
will  do  him  the  favor  of  a  call.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  propulsion  of  boats  by  means 
of  water-tight  revolving  cylinders,  furnished 
with  paddles.  One  of  these  cyUnders  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  boat — and  acting 
both  as  buoyancers  and  propellors,  they 
effect,  -as  the  inventor  very  satisfactorily 
demonstrates,  the  important  object  of  im- 
pelling the  boat  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  without  having  to  overcome  the  great 
resistance  encountered  by  the  usual  method 
of  forcing  it  through  the  water.  The  cur- 
rent  created  by  the  action  of  the  forward  cy- 
linder, passes  entirely  under  the  boat,  and 
by  lifting  it  up,  aids  in  impelling  it  forward. 

"  Dr.  Plantou's  models,  &,c.  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  select  committee  appointed  by 
the  last  Legislature  of  New-York,  who  re- 
commended them  to  the  favorable  conside. 
ration  of  the  canal  board.  The  Board  have 
since  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
project." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  article  from  ll.e 
Buff;tlo  Joumil,  that  a  most  important,  indeed  itn 
almost  indispensable  improvement,  of  the  Buffalo 
Harbor  is  about  to  be  made: — 

[From  the  Buffalo  Whig  and  Jourtud.] 

BCFFALO  HAnBOR-lMPORTANTPUBLIC  IMIMIOVE- 

MENT. — An  improvement  of  great  iniportrnce  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  city,  which  has 
been  long  projected,  is,  we  understand,  about  to 
be  am^phshetl,  by  individual  enterprise.  Buffa- 
lo mSror,  as  is  well  known,  is  constituted  wholly 
of  Buffalo  Creek — no  part  of  the  lake  being  sus- 
ceptable  of  occupancy  as  liurljor ;  and  as  that 
stream  is  narrow  though  deep,  the  harbor  extends 
far  inland.  A  difficulty  h;\s  always  existed,  and 
is  yearly  increasing,  arisin;;  from  the  ornwded 
state  of  the  harbor,  near  the  entrance,  rendering  it 
difficult  and  toilsome  to  pass  vessels  in.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  rem:irk  is  often  muile,  namely,  Buffalo 
harbor  is  too  small  :  when,  in  truUi  less  than  one 
livelfth  of  the  harbor  is  yet  occupied. 

To  add  to  the  ease  of  egress  and  Ingres'?,  and 
to  augment  the  facilities  of  occupying  and  improv- 
ing till  parts  of  our  harbor  front,  we  learn  that  a 
contract  hss  been  closed  by  several  gentlemen, 
with  Col.  O.  H.  Diddle,  for  carrying  out  the  ori- 
ginal project  of  Joseph  Elliott,  Esq.,  thus  forming 
another  moutli  to  Bufialo  Harbor.  At  theeaster- 
ly  line  of  our  city,  the  Buffalo  Creek  approaches 


to  within  eighty  rods  of  the  Lake  shore.  At  this 
point  a  cut  is  to  be  made,  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 
from  thp  harbor  to  the  lake  of  sufficient  depth  for 
mvi<ralinn,  and  secured,  at  the  Lake  end,  by  a  pier 
cxtendinp;  into  the  Lake.  This  entrance  will  l>e  a 
inile  or  more  from  the  i)reseni  one  :  and  by  doub- 
ling the  facilities  of  admission  and  departure,  will 
largely  provide  for  the  rapidly  augmentmg  com- 
merce of  our  Lakes.  The  work  we  learn,  is  to 
Ix!  completed  the  ensuing  season,  and  when  done  to 
1)0  dedicated  to  the  public,  without  any  charge  or 
incumbranrr,  whatever. 


New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Comfant. — 

We  take  great  pleasinc  in  stating,  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  this  Company,  by  their 
directors,  engineers  unti  agents,  have  made  very 
rapid  progress  during  the  present  summer,  towards 
completing  the  arrangements  necessary  for  com- 
mencing the  actual  execution  of  this  great  work— 
and  that  the  public  may  confidently  expect  that  at 
least  fifty  miles  will  be  put  under  contract  during 
the  ensuing  autumn. 

By  inquiries  actively  prosecuted,  under  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  some  of  the  Directors,  they  have 
acquired  increased  confidence  in  the  practicability 
and  productiveness  of  the  work.  The  Allegany 
river,  which  more  properly  might  be  denominated 
the  Up])er  Ohio,  is  represented  as  affording  the 
strongest  incentives  to  exertion,  by  supplying  to 
this  city  the  means  of  a  rapid,  safe  and  cheap  com- 
munication with  the  great  line  of  cities  and  v'l- 
lages  along  the  Ohio,  during  the  whole  of  the  early 
spring,  and  especially  during  the  season  when  our 
commerce  is  obstructed  by  the  ice  on  the  canals  and 
on  Lake  Eric. 

It  is  believed  that  the  company,  if  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  will  be  able  to  extend  their 
road  to  this  most  valuable  river,  within  five  years 
from  the  present  season.  It  is  also  highly  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit- 
ed inhabitants  along  the  line,  are  exerting  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  work,  not 
only  by  making  and  procuring  gratuitous  cessions  of 
the  Innd  required  for  the  road-way,  but  also  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to  the  stock 
of  the  company.  We  learn,  too,  that  the  surveys 
made  during  the  present  summer,  have  still  further 
improved  the  route  of  the  road,  as  wellin  .short- 
ening the  line,  as  diminishing  its  cost. — [N.  Y.  A- 
merican.] 


An  Engineer  at  Rorten  has  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  French 
Government,  for  a  suspension  bridge,  with  an  arch 
sufficicntlyhigh  lo  admit  the  passage  under  it  of  the 
highest  mast. 

The  Gazette  adds  that  "  llie  draw  bridge  is  said 
to  be  of  so  simple  a  constrnction,  tliat  it  may  be 
raised  by  one  person  with  the  greatest  ease."  But 
if  the  arch  is  so  high,  as  to  admit  the  passage  under 
it  of  the  highest  mast,  what  use  is  there  for  a  draw- 
bridge ? 


Railroad  between  Portland  and  Q,uebec. — 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Q,uebec  on  Monday, 
20th  inst.,  to  consider  tlie  proper  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  in  favor  of  this  enterprise.  J.  W. 
Woolsey  was  in  the  chair,  K.  Fisher  Secretary. — 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  State  of  Maine,  was  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  explained  the  views  and  wishes  of  Maine 
on  the  subject,  all  which  tended  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  received  with  cheering,  and 
resolutions  were  subsequently  passed,  asking  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  the  ef- 
forts making  by  Maine,  and  in  those  which  the 
citizens  of  duebec  stand  ready  to  make. 


Morris  Canal  Collector's  Office, 
Newark,  July  27,  1833. 
Arrived  from  the  15th  to  the  26ttr  July,  from  Mauch 
Chunk,  Easton,  Washington,  Port  Colden,Stati- 
hopc,  Dover,  and  other  places : 

126  boats  with  cavl 2531    6  tons 

59    do.   with  other  articles 1009  12  tons 


185  boats  3540  18  tons 

Cleared  during  the  same  period  : 


71  boats  with  merchandisc- 
115    do.   in  ballast — coal  boats 


1033  00  tons 


186  1033  00  tons 

Total  number  of  boats,  amount  of  tonnage  passed 
the  lock  during  the  above  period  : 

371  boats 4573  tons  18cwt. 

Thomas  McGauran,  Collector. 

Canal  Steamboat. — A  new  steamboat  called 
the  Phenomenon,  has  been  placed  on  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, to  ply  between  Rochester,  at  which  place  she 
was  wholly  built,  and  Utica.  She  is  so  construct- 
ed that  those  on  board  can  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of 
walking  on  tlie  outside,  a  few  inches  above  the  waj 
ter,  without  the  inconvenience  of  dodging  a  bridge 
every  few  moments.  She  has  two  commodious 
cabins,  and  is  propelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour  including  lockages,  by  two  wheels,  at  a  mod- 
erate expense — the  swell  or  wake  is  so  trifling  that 
it  can  be  no  objection  to  her  travelling  the  canal. — 
[Sun.] 

Canal  Celebration. — The  canal  boat  North- 
ampton, with  a  delegation  from  this  city,  and  a 
large  number  of  citizens,  started  this  morning  from 
Hillhouse's  Basin,  for  Northampton,  in  pursuance 
of  an  invitation  from  the  cuizens  of  that  town,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  Canals,  and  their  junction  with  theCon- 
necticut  river.  The  Governor  of  the  Slate,  Mr. 
Senator  Smith,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
accompanied  the  party,  which  went  ofi'with  stream- 
ers flymg,  a  band  of  music,  and  hearts  full  of  glo- 
rious anticipations.  Success  attend  them  ! — ]New 
Haven  Herald.] 

New  Ferries  and  Avenues. — It  is  with  satis- 
faction, we  observe  that  a  new  ferry  to  Long  Island 
is  about  to  be  established,  from  the  foot  of  13lli 
street,  to  North  street  in  Williamsburg.  The  line 
across  is  almost  a  straight  one,  and  tlie  starting 
points  on  each  side  of  the  river,  such  as  to  accom- 
motlate  a  large  population,  both  in  the  city  and  on 
Long  Island.  When  is  the  contemplated  ferry  on 
the  North  river,  from  the  foot  of  Amos  street  to 
Hoboken,  to  be  establislied  ?  It  is  much  wanted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  up}>er  part  of  tlie 
city. 

A  macadamized  avenue  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  similar  to  the  Third  avenue,  so  as  to  afford  an 
equally  convenient  outlet  to  the  residents  in  the 
9th,  8th,  5th  and  3d  Wards,  is  also  proposed,  and 
will  be,  we  hope,  made  forthwith.  And  this  affords 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  repeating  a  question,  fre- 
quently before  asked  in  this  paper,  why  ferries 
should  not,  equally  with  avenues,  be  established 
and  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  free  from 
toll  ?  There  is  no  distinction,  that  we  can  perceive, 
in  principle,  between  facilitating  access  by  land 
and  access  by  water,  to  "  the  great  city."  We 
gain,  by  every  obstacle  removed  on  either  ele- 
ment ;  and  we  do  not  see  why — if  roads  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  general 
funds,  ferries  should  not  in  like  manner  be.  At 
any  rate,  it  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  common 
right,  that  monopolies  in  ferries  should  be  created 
in  behalf  of  private  individuals,  and  that  they 
s  hould  grow  rich,  enonnously  rich,  as  the  lessees 
of  the  Fulton  ferry  have  done,  and  are  doing,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  their  fellow  citizens, — every  one 
of  whom  htis  a  right — which  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence ought  to  secure  to  him,  as  it  does  the  lighting 
of  the  streets  at  night,  the  establishment  of  a  watch, 
&c. — to  go  back  and  forth  over  the  river,  as  on  tlie 
road, — scottfree. 

We  are  aware  tliat  no  such  change  can  be  ef- 
fected during  existing  leases,  on  established  fer- 
ries — but  in  reference  to  that  one  about  to  be  es^ 
tablished,  from  the  foot  of  13th  street,  and  to  the 
principle  itself— our  remarks  are  as  well  timed  now 
as  on  any  other  occasion. — [N.  Y,  American.] 

.       .  ! 
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[From  the  IxHidon  Penny  Magazine.] 
Mb.  John  Lombe,  and  thb  Silk. 
TH«owiPCG  Machinery  at  Derby. — The 
Lombes  were  originally  manufacturers 
at  Norwich,  but  removed  to  London,  and 
became  silk  throwsters  and  merciiants 
there.  There  were  three  brothers,  Tho- 
mas, Henry,  and  John  ;  the  first  was  one 
of  the  sheriffs  of  London  at  the  acces> 
sion  of  George  H.  in  1727,  on  which  oc- 
casion, according  to  custom,  the  chief 
magistrate  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
Mr.  Lombe  was  knighted. fij  The  Csecond 
brother,  who  was  of  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament, put  an  end  to  his  existence  be- 
fore those  plans  were  developed  which 
connected  the  name  of  Lombe  with  one 
of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

The  Messrs.  Lombes  had  a  house  at 
Leghorn  under  the  firm  of  Glover  &  Un- 
win,  who  were  their  agents  for  purchas- 
ing the  raw  silk  which  the  Italian  peasant- 
ry sold  at  their  markets  and  fairs  to  the 
merchants  and  factors.  There  were 
many  other  English  houses  at  Leghorn, 
Turin,  Ancona,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
chiefly  for  exporting  silk  to  England,  in 
part  return  for  which  numerous  cargoes  of 
salt  fish  were  and  still  are  received  from 
our  ports  for  the  consumption  of  the  Ital- 
ians during  their  Lent  and  other  fasts. 
It  was  at  that  time  customary  for  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  engaged  in  the  Italian 
trade  to  send  their  apprentices  and  sons 
to  the  Italian  ports  to  complete  their 
mercantile  education,  by  acquainting  thern-. 
selves  on  the  spot  with  the  details  of  their* 
peculiar  line  of  business.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly in  compliance  with  this  custom, 
but  with  a  deeper  ulterior  view,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  Mr.  John  Lombe, 
who  at  that  time  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  proceeded  to  Leg- 
horn in  the  year  171.^. 

The  Italians  had  at  that  time  become 
so  much  superior  to  the  English  in  the  art 
of  throwing  silk,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  invention,  that  it  was  inipos<;ible  fur 
the  latter  to  bring  the  article  into  the 
market  on  equal  terms.  This  state  of 
the  trade  induced  the  Lombes  to  consider 
by  what  means  they  might  secure  the 
same  advantage  which  their  improved 
machinery  gave  to  the  Italians  ;  and  the 
real  view  of  the  younger  brother,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Italy,  was  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain such  an  acquaintance  with  the  ma. 
chinery  as  might  enable  him  to  introduce 
it  into  this  country.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking  were  very 
great,  and  would  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  any  but  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  perseverance.  We 
find  these  difficulties  thus  stated  in  the 
paper  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  printed 
for  distribution  among  the  members  when 
be  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  renewal 
of  his  patent.  One  at  least  of  these 
printed  papers  has  been  preserved,  and 
has  been  lent  us  for  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  there  said,  that  "the  Italians  having, by 
the  most  judicious  and  proper  rules  and 
regulations,  advanced  and  supported  the 
credit  of  the  manufacture,  have  also,  by 
the  most  severe  laws,  preserved  the  roys- 


tery  among  themselves  for  a  great  num. 
ber  of  years,  to  their  inestimable  advan- 
tage. As,  for  instance,  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  one  of  their  laws  for  those 
who  discover,  or  attempt  to  discover,  any 
thing  relating  to  this  art,  is  death,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to 
be  afterwards  painted  on  the  outside  of 
the  prison  walls,  hanging  to  the  gallows 
by  one  foot,  Svith  an  inscription  denoting 
the  name  and  crime  of  the  person  ;  there 
to  be  continued  for  a  perpetual  mark  of 
nfamy." 

The  young  Lombe,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  the  danger  and  difficul- 
ty of  the  enterprise.  On  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  became  known  in  the  country, 
he  went,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  see 
the  Italian  silk  works.  This  was  permit- 
ted under  very  rigid  limitations.  No  per- 
son was  admitted  except  when  the  ma- 
chinery  was  in  action,  and  even  then  he 
was  hurried  through  the  rooms  with  the 
most  jealous  precaution.  The  celerity  of 
the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Lombe  to  comprehend  all  the  de- 
pendencies and  first  springs  of  so  exten- 
sive and  complicated  a  work.  He  went 
with  different  persons  in  various  habits, 
as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and 
he  was  very  generous  with  his  money  ; 
but  he  could  never  find  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  machinery  put  in  motion,  or  of 
giving  to  it  that  careful  attention  which 
his  object  required.  Despairing  of  ob- 
taining adequate  information  from  such 
cursory  inspection  as  he  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  give,  he  bethought  himself  of  as- 
sociating with  the  clergy,  and  being  a  man 
of  letters,  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  priest  who  confessed  the 
family  to  which  the  works  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  his  plans,  partly  at 
least,  to  this  person,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  found  means  to  obtain  his  co-operation. 
According  to  the  scheme  which  they 
planned  between  them,  Mr.  Lombe  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want 
of  employment.  The  priest  then  intro- 
duced him  to  the  dinictors  of  the  works, 
and  gave  him  a  good  character  for  hon- 
esty and  diligence,  and  described  him  as 
inured  to  greater  hardships  than  might  be 
expected  from  his  appearance.  He  was 
accordingly  engaged  as  a  fillatoe-boy,  to 
superintend  a  spinning  engine  so  called. 
His  mean  appearance  procured  him  ac- 
commodation in  the  place  which  his  de- 
sign made  the  most  acceptable  to  him, — 
the  mill.  While  others  slept,  he  was 
awake,  and  diligently  employed  in  his  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  dark  lantern, 
tinder  box,  wax  candles,  and  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments:  in  the  day  time 
these  were  secreted  in  the  hole  under  the 
stairs  where  he  used  to  sleep ;  and  no 
person  ever  indicated  the  least  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  possessions 
of  so  mean  a  lad.  He  thus  went  on  mak- 
ing draTvings  of  every  part  of  this  grand 
and  useful  machinery ;  the  priest  often 
inquired  after  his  poor  boy  at  the  works, 
and  through  his  agency  Lombe  conveyed 
his  drawings  to  Glover  and  Unwins  ;  with 
them  models  were  made  from  the  draw- 


ings,  and  dispatched  to  England  piece • 
meal  in  bales  of  silk.  These  originals 
are  still,  we  believe,  preserved  in  the  Der- 
by mills.  -mi 

After  Lombe  had  completed  his  design, 
he  still  remained  at  the  mill,  waiting  until 
an  English  ship  should  be  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  England.  When  this  happened, 
he  left  the  works  and  hastened  on  board. 
But  meanwhile  his  absence  had  occa. 
sioned  suspicion,  and  an  Italian  brig  was 
dispatched  in  pursuit ;  but  the  English 
vessel  happily  proved  the  better  sailer  of 
the  two,  and  escaped.  It  is  said  that  the 
priest  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," to  which  we  are  indebted  for  nost 
of  the  facts  we  have  stated,  says  that  af- 
ter  Mr.  Lombe's  return  to  England,  an 
Italian  priest  was  much  in  his  company ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  either 
the  priest  in  question,  or  at  l<^ast  another 
confederate  in  the  same  affair.  Mr. 
Loml>c  also  brought  over  with  him  two 
natives  accustomed  to  the  manufacture, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  which  be  had 
incurred  so  much  hazard. 

After  hifl  return  Mr.  John  Lombe  ap. 
pears  to  have  actively  exerted  himself  m 
forwarding  the  works  undertaken  by  him 
and  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  at  Derby ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  their  com- 
pletion. He  died  on  the  premises,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1722,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age.  The  common  account 
of  his  death  is,  that  the  Italians,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  injury  done  to  their  trade, 
sent  over  to  England  an  artful  woman, 
who  associated  with  the  parties  in  the 
character  of  a  friend  ;  and  having  gained 
over  one  of  the  natives  who  originally 
accompanied  Mr.  Lombe,  administered  a 
poison  to  him  of  which  he  ultimately 
died. 

We  recur  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe'c 
statement,  already  quoted  for  the  most 
authentic  particulars  respecting  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  work.  The  document  itself 
is  entitled,  "  A  Brief  State  of  the  Case 
relating  to  the  machine  erected  at  Derby, 
for  making  Italian  Organzine  Silk,  which 
was  discovered  and  brought  into  England 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  hazard,  and 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Thos.  Lombe." 
It  commences  with  stating  the  capabili. 
ties  of  the  machine.  "  This  machine 
performs  the  work  of  making  Italian  or- 
ganzine  silk,  which  is  a  manufacture 
made  out  of  fine  raw  silk,  by  reducing  it 
to  a  hard  twisted,  tine,  and  even  thread. 
This  silk  makes  the  warp,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  mix  with  and  cover 
the  Turkey  and  other  coarser  silks  thrown 
here,  which  are  used  for  shute ;  so  that 
without  a  constant  supply  of  this  fine 
Italian  organzine  silk,  very  little  of  the 
said  Turkey  and  other  silks  could  be  used, 
nor  could  the  silk-weaving  trade  be  car. 
ried  on  in  England.  This  Italian  organ, 
zine  (or  thrown)  silk  has  in  all  times  past 
been  bought  with  our  money,  ready  made 
(or  worked)  in  Italy,  for  want  of  the  art 
of  making  it  here  ;  whereas  now,  by 
working  it  ourselves  out  of  fine  Italian 
raw  silk,  the  nation  saves  nearly  one  third 
part ;  and  by  what  we  make  out  of  fine 
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Chiha   raw   silk,  above   one  half  of  tho 
price  \vc  pay  for  it  rea«ly  worked  in  Italy." 
The  paper  goes  on  to  slate,  that  "  the 
machine   at   Derby  has  «)7,74G  wlieels, 
juovenioiits!,  and  iiulividiiiil   parts,  (\Yhich 
'   Avork  day  and  night,)   all   vhich  receive 
their  motion  from  one  lar.':;e  water  wheel, 
and  arc  governed  by  one  regulator;  and 
it  employs  300  pcrr^ons  to  attend  and  sup- 
ply it  with  work."     After  stating  the  dit*. 
riculties  which   had  been    surmounted   in 
introducing  this   improvement,  the   pnper 
thus  concludes  :  "  Upon  the  introduction 
of  which    [this  improvement],     his     late 
most  gracious   Majesty  granted  a  patent 
to  the  said   Sir  Thomas  JiOmhe,  for  the 
sole  making  and   u.-e  of  the  said  engines 
in    England,    for    the    term    of    fourteen 
years.     Upon    which    ho    sot   about    the 
work  and  raised  a  largo  pile  of  building 
upon  the  river   Derwent   at  Derby,  and 
therein   erected  the  said    m:\chine  ;  hut 
before  the  whole  could  be  completed,  se- 
veral  years   of  the   said  term    were    ex- 
pired.      Then    tiic     King    of    Sardinia, 
in   whose  country    wc   buy    the    greater 
part  of  our  supp'.y  of  organziue  silk,  be- 
ing   informed  .of  his   success,  prohihitcd 
the  exportation  of  Piedmonteso  raw  silk  ; 
so  that  betbre  tiie  said   Sir  Thos.  Lombe 
could   provide  a  full  supply  of  other  raw 
silk  proper  for  liis  purpose,  alter  his  en- 
j»ine,  train  up  a  suflicicnt  number  of  work- 
folk,  and  bring  tlie   manuracture  to   per- 
lection,  almost  the  whole  of  the  said  tour- 
teen  years  were  run  out.     Therefore,  as 
he  has  not  hitherto  received  the  intended 
Lenetit   of    the  aforesaid   patent,  and   in 
consideration  of  the  oxtraoniinary  nature 
of    his    undertaking,   t!ie  very  great  ex 
pense,  hazard,  and  didictilty,  he  has  un- 
dergone,  as  well  as  tlie  advantage  he  has 
hcrehy  procured  to  the  nation  at  his  own 
expense,  t!io    said     Sir    Thomas   Lombe 
humbly  hopes  tiio    parliament  will   grant 
him  a  further  term  lor   the   sole   making 
and  using  his  engines,  or  such  other  re- 
compense  as  in   their  great  wisdom  shall 
aeom  meet." 

The  Parliament  considering  the  matter 
of  much  public  imiiortancc,  thought  it  best 
to  give  him  a  grant  of  JCl 4,000,  on  condi- 
tion   that   the  invention  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  trade,  and  that  a  model  of  the 
machine  should  be  deposited  in  the  Tower 
of  London    for  public    inspection.      It  is 
commonly  stated  that  Parliament  refused 
to  extend  the  patent,  and  granted  the  mo- 
ney to  soften   their  refusal  ;  but  wc  have 
seen  that  Sir  Thomas  himself  suggested 
some   "  other  recompense"  than   an   ex- 
tended  patent  as  an   alternative.     In  the 
course  of  time  similar  mills  began  to  be 
erected  in  dillereni  purls  of  the  country; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  dilliculties  that 
wore   experienced    in    procuring     Italian. 
raw  silk  of  the  proper  size  for  organzine, 
(the  exportation  of  which  was  prohibited  by 
the    Italians,)  and    also  because  the  mills 
happened  subsequently  to  find  emi)loyment 
lor  other  purposes,  the  quantity  worked 
into  organzine,  in  this  country,   bore   for 
many  years  no  proportion  to  the  imports 
from  Italy.     The  manufacture  has,  how- 
ever,  been  since   revived  anfl  improved. 
In  consequence  of  which  it  is  uow  car- 


ried on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  not 
oidy  ill  Derby,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tho  mill  erected  by  Sir  Thos.  Lombe 
stands  upon  an  island,  or  rather  swam[), 
in  the  Derwent,  about  500  feet  long  and 
52     wide.     The     building    stands     u|>on 
huge  piles  of  oak,   double  planked,  and 
covered   with   stone-work,  on  which  arc 
turned  thirteen  stone   arches,  that  sustain 
the  walls.     Its    length  is     110    feet,    its 
breadth  39,   and   ils   height  55    feet.     It 
contains   five   stories.     In  the  three  up- 
per arc  the  Italian  winding  engines,  which 
are  placed  in  a  regular  nsanner  across  the 
apartments,    and    furnished    with    many 
thousand  swifts  and  spindles,  and  engines 
tor  working    them.     In    the    two    lower 
fioors   arc   the  spinning  and  twist    mills, 
whicli  arc  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  are 
turned  by  upright  shafts  passing  through 
their    centres    and    communicatinir    with 
shafts  from  the  water  wheel.     The  spin- 
ning  mills  are  eight  in  number,  and  give 
motion  to  upwards  of  25,000  reel-bobbins, 
and    nearly   3000   star-whcels  belonging 
to   the    reels.     Each    of  the    four    twist 
mills  contains  four   rounds  of  spindles, 
about  nS9  of  which   are   connected  with 
each    mill,    as   well    as   numerous  reels, 
bobbins,  star-wheels,  &,c.     The  wholu  of 
this  elaljorate  machine,  though  distributed 
through   so   many  apartments,   is  put  in 
motion  by  a  single  water  wheel,  twent\'- 
three  feet  in  diameter,  situated   on    the 
west  side  of  the  building.     All  (he  ope- 
rations, from  winding  ti)e  raw  silk  to  or- 
ganizing or  preparing  it  for  the  weavers, 
are    performed  here.     The   raw    silk    is 
chiefly  brought  in  skeins  or  haidcs  from 
China   and  Piedmont.     The   skein   is,  in 
the  first  instance,  placed  on  a  hexagonal 
wheel,  or  swift,  and  the  filaments  which 
compose  it  are  rogtdarly  wound  oil'  upon 
a  small  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  or  bob- 
bin.     It  is  the  work  of  five  or  six  days 
to  wind   a   single   skein,  though  the  ma- 
chine be   kept   in   motion   for  ten   hours 
daily,  on  account  of  the  amazing  fineness 
of  the    filaments  of  which    it    consists. 
Tlie  silk,  when   thus  wound  oiT  upon  the 
bobbins,  is    afterwards   twisted  by   other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  and   is  then  sent 
to  tho  (Jnvblrrs,   who   are   chiefly  women 
stationed  in  a  detached  building.     Here 
four,  seven,  or  ten  threads,  are  twisted  into 
one,   according  to   its  intended  size,  the 
fine  kind  going  to  the  stocking  weavers, 
and  the  others  to  dillerent  manufacturers. 
Other   mills    erected     more    recently    at 
Derby,  on  a  similar  principle,  greatly  sur- 
pass   this  in    their  machinery,   and   effi- 
ciency  ;  but  the  old  mill  nnist  continue  to 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  as  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  erected  in 
this  country. 

Mineral  Kinooom.  (fold. — This  metal 
possesses  above  all  others  the  qualities  of 
utility  and  beauty,  without  any  deleterious 
property.  It  has  been  in  all  times  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  and  most  prenious  of 
the  metals,  and  among  -the  more  civilized 
nations  has  been  the  standard  of  value  lor 
other  commodities.  Its  peculiar  rich  hue 
is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  the  only  metal  of 
a  yellow  color,    lu  its  pure  state  it  is  as 


soft  as  tin,  and  is  very  flexible,  but  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  lustre  by  polish- 
\n<r  with  H  burnisher,  although  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  steel,  silver,  and  mercury.     It 
possesses  little  elasticity  or  sonorousness. 
Its   specific  gravity  is  19-30 — that   is,  it  is 
more    than    nineteen    times    heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk.     In  malleability  h  ex- 
ceeds all  other  metals  ;  for  one   grain  of  it 
can  be  beat  out  into  a  leaf  so  thin  as  not  to 
exceed  T,,,J5;MVolh  part  of  an   inch  in   thick- 
ness, and  which  will  cover  fifty-si.v  square 
inches  ;  in  this  state,  notwithstanding  the 
high  specific  gravity,  it  will  float  in  the  air 
like  a  feather.     But  even  that  is  not  the  ex- 
treme limit  to  wliich  it  is  <;apable  of  being 
extended  ;  for  a  coating  of  gold,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  only  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
above   thickness,    is   produced   by   another 
process :  if  a  silver  wire  be  covered  with 
gold,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  of  still 
greater  fineness,  and  retain  a  coating  of 
gold  ;  and  one  grain  of  gold  will  in  this  way 
coat  a  surface  of  v/ire  about  two  miles  and 
three-quarters  in  length.      In  ductility  it 
also  exceeds  all  other  melids  ;  that  is,  it  can 
be  drawn  into  finer  wire  than  any  other. 
In  tenacity,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior, 
standing  only  fifth  in  order,  in  respect  of 
that  property  when  compared   with   other 
metals  :  a  wire  fjth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
will  not  support  a  greater  weight  than  150 
lbs.,  whereas  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter 
wi.  5  sustain  a  weight  of  550  lbs.  without 
breaking.     It  is  not  a  perfectly  opake  body 
like  all  the  other  metals,  for  gold  leaf  trans- 
mits a  green  light ;  as  may  be  conveniently 
observed  by  laying  a  leaf  between  two  thin 
plates  of  colorless  glass,  and  holding  it  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  strong  light.     It  is  less 
fusible  than  silver,  and  more  so  than  cop- 
per :  Mr.  Daniel  estimates  its  melting  point 
to  be  at  a  heat   equal  to  2016°  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.     It  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
conductors  of  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  if  heat 
be  applied  to  one  end  of  a   rod  of  gold,  it 
will  be  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle, 
and  become  sensible  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  rod  more  quickly  than   through  any 
other  substance  in  nature.     Thus  while  the 
conducting  j)ower  of  a  rod  of  porcelain  is 
represented  by  a  velocity  of  12,  of  lead  by 
170,  of  iron  by  374,  the  velocity  of  gold  is 
10(K).     Gold  may  be  exposed  for  ages  lo  air 
and  moisture  without  undergoing  any  al- 
teration ;  and  a  t]uanlity  of  it  has  been  kept 
for  thirty  weeks  in  a  melted  state  in  a  glass- 
house furnace  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
graiii,  and  without  any  change  in  its  nature. 
But  if  a  small  portion  of  it   be   intensely 
heated  by  electricity,  or  by  the  oxy-hydro- 
gen  blow-pipe,   it  burns  with  a    greenish 
blue  flame,  ancl  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
a  purple  powder. 

(jiold  is  found,  almost  universally,  in  the 
native  or  metallic  state;  but  it  is  seldom 
quite  pure,  being  generally  alloyed,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  other  metals, 
and  usually  with  silver, copper, or  iron.  The 
Prussian  chemist,  Klaprolh,  found  a  native 
gold  ti-om  the  Altai  Mountains  to  contain  tis 
much  as  3(i  per  cent,  of  silver ;  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  Rose,  of  Berlin,  by  more  recent 
analysis,  has  found  a  specimen  from  the 
same  district  to  contain  38  per  cent.,  and 
another  from  Hungary  nearly  39  per  cent. 
He  found  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
contain  from  2  to  !•)  per  cent,  in  general ; 
but  one  variety  so  tree  from  foreign  admix-  . 
ture  as  to  contain  nearly  99  per  cent,  of 
pure  gold.  Boussaingault  has  found  the 
native  gold  of  Colombia  to  contain  from  2 
to  36  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  veins 
in  the  primary  and  older  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  also  in  the  unstratifled  rocks  that  are 
associated  with    these,  such    as   granite. 
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porphyry,  and  hornblende  rock  ;  and  some- 
times, also,  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  se- 
condary strata.     The  veinstone  irt  which 
the  gold  occurs  is  most  generally  quartz. 
In  Transylvania  small  quantities  of  an  ore 
have  been  found,  in  which  gold  is  in  com- 
bination with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  rare  metal   Tellurium ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  iron  pyrites — that  is,  a  sulphuret 
of  iron,— not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence, 
which  contains  minute  scales  of  pure  gold 
interposed    between    the    laminae   of   the 
pyrites.     When  gold   occurs   in  veins  in 
solid  rocks,  it  is  sometimes  regularly  crys- 
tallized.     In    the    splendid    collectiou   of 
minerals  belonging  to  the  Russian  nobl^, 
Prince  Demidoff,  there  are  many  beautiful 
crystals  of  gold  from  the  Ural  Mountains. 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  metal, 
in  all  countries  which  produce  it,  is  ob- 
tained from    alluvial  soils,   or    deposites, 
where  the  gold  is  found  in  scales,  grains, 
and  lumps,  rounded  by  attrition :  so  that 
the  metal  has  evidently  been  derived  from 
pre-existing  rocks,  in  which   it  was  dis- 
seminated either  in  minute  scales  or  veins, 
and  which  have  been  broken  up  ;  the  frag- 
ments having  been  abraded  by  the  action 
of  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pebbles 
of  tin.stone  in  the  stream-works  of  Corn- 
wall, and  other  places.     For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  shall  call  this  "  stream- 
gold."     It  is  found  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the   beds   of  many   rivers  and^  smaller 
streams  in  most  countries  of  the  world ; 
but  the  chief  quantity  is  met  with  in  ex- 
tensive alluvial  deposites,  formed  by  other 
aqueous  causes  than  the  water  of  existing 
rivers.     The  lumps  of  gold,  in  such  situa- 
tions, are  of  very  various  sizes ;  and  masses 
have  been  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of 
eighteen  and   twenty   pounds  weight, — in 
Colombia,  of  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  one 
18  said  to  have  been  found  near  La  Paz,  in 
Peru,  of  nearly  forty-five  pounds  weight, 
the  value  of  which,  if  estimated  at  3/.  10s. 
per  ounce,  would  be  1890/.     A  considerable 
portion   of   stream-gold    appears   to  have 
been  derived  from  auriferous  pyrites  ;  for 
almost  all  the  sands  from  which  this  metal 
is  gathered  are  of  a  deep  blackish-brown 
color,  and  are  highly  ferruginous.     It  is  a 
remarkable  and  not  a  very  exitlicable  cir- 
cumstance  that,  in  countries  which  contain 
deposites  of  alluvium  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
materials  of  which  must  have  been  derived 
from  rocks  at  no  very  great  distance,  it  has 
rarely  happened  that  the  attempts  to  find 
the  metal    in  the  neighboring  rocks  have 
been  successful.     It    may  be  asked,  how 
gold  comes  to  be  so  often  found  in  alluvial 
soils,  and  that  other  metals  should  not  be 
met  with  in  the  same  way  1    Platinum  is 
so  found,  and  so  is  silver,  but  only  very 
rarely.     The   reason  is,   that  the  ores  of 
other  metals  are  liable  to  decomposition  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture  ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  they  might  have  been  origi- 
nally in  fragments,  like  tiie  other  materials 
of  the  rocks  that  were    broken  up,  they 
would  gradually  disappear  by  decomposi- 
tion ;  whereas  the  gold,  from  its  indestructi- 
ble nature,  remains  unchanged,  except  in 
form.    In   the   same   way   stream-tin  has 
been  preserved,  because  the  oxide  of  tin  is 
not  affected  by  air  and  moisture. 

To  describe  the  methods  employed  to 
separate  gold  from  the  other  minerals  with 
which  it  is  combined  would  lead  us  into 
somewhat  tedious  details.  The  great  value 
of  gold  makes  searching  after  minute 
quantities  profitable,  which  would  never  be 
practised  with  other  metals.  The  usual 
Mode  of  separation  is  by  a  process  called 
amalgamation,  which  is  founded  on  the 
property  which   mercury  (or  quicksilver"* 


has  of  combining  very  readily  witti  gold, 
and  of  being  easily  separated  from  it  again 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  Greek,  viz.,  atna,  together, 
and  gameo,  to  marry;  expressive  in  this 
way  of  the  union  of  the  gold  with  the 
quicksilver.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in 
this  manner :  the  ore,  broken  to  pieces  and 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  stony  im- 
purities, is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made 
up  into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water,  duick- 
silver  in  proper  proportion  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  well  beaten  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  for  some  days,  till  the  union 
is  effected  ;  after  which  the  earthy  matter 
is  washed  away,  and  the  residue  is  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  by  which  the  quick- 
silver is  separated,  .ind  at  the  same  time 
recovered  in  great  part,  and  the  gold, 
usually  containing  a  little  silver,  is  left  be- 
hind. This  is  the  usual  process  followed 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  In  Hun. 
gary  the  gold  is  generally  purified  by  anoth- 
er process,  called  cupellation.  This  de- 
pcnds  on  the  property  which  lead  and 
copper,  the  metals  with  which  the  gold  is 
there  mixed  in  the  ores,  have  of  attracting 
oxygen  from  the  air  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  and  which  the  gold  does  not. 
The  ores  are  well  roasted,  to  drive  off  the 
sulphur  they  usually  contain,  and  are  fused 
in  several  successive  operations.  The  me- 
tallic mixture,  freed  from  stony  matter  thus 
obtained,  is  put  into  a  vessel  made  of  bone- 
ashes,  called  a  cupel;  it  is  made  of  that 
material  because  it  forms  a  porous  texture, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  refractory  in 
the  fire.  A  strong  blast  of  intensely-heated 
air  is  now  made  to  pass  over  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  and  the  lead  and  copper  be- 
coming oxidated,  are  absorbed  by  the  cupel, 
or  skimmed  off,  and  the  gold  is  left  behind. 
The  lead  is  the  great  agent,  for  its  oxide  is 
easily  fusible  into  a  glassy  substance,  which 
sinks  into  the  cupel,  carrying  the  other  im- 
purities along  with  it ;  so  that  if  the  ore 
does  not  naturally  contain  much  lead,  a 
portion  is  added.  We  have  described  these 
processes  only  very  generally  :  there  are 
many  delicate  manipulations  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  them,  upon  which  success  in 
the  result  greatly  depends.  ..^ 

In  our  next  section  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  principal  sources  from  which 
gold  is  derived.  The  'Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
the  Precious  Metals,'  by  William  Jacob, 
Esq.,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
tlio.se  who  are  desirous  of  minute  informa- 
tion ;  and  we  have  ourselves  relied  upon  it 
for  many  of  the  fasts  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections.       ;         .. 

Silversmith's  Portable  Forge. — 
We  were  much  pleased  wiili  the  examina- 
tion, at  the  machine  .shop  of  Mr.  G.  N. 
Miner,  No.  30  Gold  street,  of  a  Portable 
Forge  for  the  use  of  jewellers  and  others 
who  require  a  small  manageable  fire.  It 
consists,  first,  of  a  cast  iron  fireplace,  much 
resembling  a  Frankhn  stove,  with  a  pot, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crown  of 
an  old-fashioned  quaker  hat,  inverted,  and 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  of  the 
stove,  into  which  is  inserted  a  tin  air  pipe, 
leading  from  the  bellows,  contained  in  a  box 
of  37  inches  long,  24  inches  wide,  and  16 
inches  deep,  uf)on  the  top  of  which  the 
forge  or  stove  stands,  o(?cupying  very  little 
space,  and  it  maybe  moved  by  one  man  to 
any  part  of  the  shop.  The  bellows  is  put 
iji  motion  by  the  foot  of  the  man  who  uses 


the  forge.     This  very  convenient  appara- 
tus was  invented,  we  arc  informed,  by  Mr. 

,  of  Peekskill,  Westchester  county, 

New-York,  and  one  of  them  may  be  •xa- 
minetl  at  No.  30  Gold  strert,  to  which  we 

would  call  attention. 

. t 

Speedwkll  Irox  Works — Speedwell 
is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  Whippa- 
ny  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  pleasant 
town  of  Morris,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  and 
celebrated  for  its  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery. Located  as  it  is  in  the  verv 
heart  of  an  iron  region,  and  supplied  with 
an  unfailing  water  power,  it  has  advanta- 
ges for  the  making  of  machinery  whicli 
few  works  possess.  They  have  been  in 
operation  tliirty  years,  and  have  acquired, 
from  the  superior  quality  of  the  work,  in 
strength,  durability,  and  finish,  extensive 
patronage  and  celebrity.  I'liejenterprifing 
and  intelligent  proprietors,  S.  Vail  & 
Sox,  having  gradually  enlarged  the  works 
from  their  commencement,  and  improved 
the  machinery  as  the  times  demanded, 
have  spared  no  pains  in  providing  the 
manufactories  with  every  kind  of  appa- 
ratus which  is  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  tiie  most  difficult  pieces  of  work, 
and  with  the  greatest  care  and  dispatch. 
At  present  the  works  consist  of  several 
shops,  in  which  machiner}*  in  its  various 
stages  is  made.  The  first  is  the  forging 
department,  where,  by  peculiar  facilitits 
and  helps,  afforded  by  the  locality  of  the 
establishment,  its  water  power,  driving  a 
trip  hammer  and  also  a  pair  of  bellows, 
supplying  all  the  fires  with  wind,  its 
cranes  and  railways,  is  made  the  heaviest 
and  most  unyielding  pieces  of  machine- 
ry. The  next  branch  is  its  finishing  de- 
partments, which  are  three.  Every  ad- 
vantage is  also  here  taken  of  its  water 
power,  and  its  apparatus  for  finishing  is 
sitnple  and  eficctivc.  It  has  also  a  brass- 
foundry,  and  an  iron-foundry  erecting,  a 
factory  for  spinning  cotton  not  yet  fin- 
ished, a  s;ish  factory  in  full  operation, 
where  the  mortices,  tenons,  <Sitc.  are  made 
by  machinery,  and  a  saM'-mill.  The  vil- 
lage is  quite  romantic,  and  its  scenery 
enchanting — surrounded  on  every  side 
by  steep  and  high  hills,  overlooking  the 
busy  scenes  below,  and  the  spacious  lake 
which  spreads  before  the  ejc  in  beauty, 
embosomed  between  two  large  hills, 
whose  verdant  and  woody  sides  slope  to 
the' water's  edge. 

Visit  to  tlic  Messrs.  Reynolds^  Establish- 
ment at  Kinderhook,  New-  York. 

To  tUo  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine: 

Sir, — As  my  entire  mental  constitution 
is  so  completely  tuned,  and  adapted  to 
meclianical  operations,  that  I  should 
almost  take  pleasure  in  being  ground  up 
in  any  establishment  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  machinery,  you  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  me  visiting  and  recon- 
noitring and  examining  and  philosophizing 
upon,  in  mass  and  in  detail,  every  me- 
chanical, and  especially  every  machine 
using  establishment,  which  comes  in  my 
way  ;  or  rather  which  I  come  in  the  way 
of,  even  if  I  have  to  go  considerably  out 
of  mv  way  to  do  it.         ..•       .  ^ 
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vio  one  of  those  reconnoitring  ex- 
cursions, which  1  lately  made  to  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  distin- 
guished  in  the  Golden  Knickerbocker 
day  by  the  cognomen  of  Valatie,  partly 
to  examine  the  progress  of  mechanical 
improvements  there  and  partly  to  visit  ray 
friends,  the  Reynoldses,  of  that  place — 
for  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that  every 
man  who  excels  in  nice  mechanical  ope- 
rations is  my  friend,  or,  at  any  rate,  I 
am  his — I  saw  some  improvements  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  duly  noticed  in  your 
iflKful  Magazine. 

But  before  going  into  the  detail  of 
of  those  improvements,  1  hope  my  said 
friends  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  in 
•offering  you  some  remarks  on  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  improvements  have 
teen  made.  They  are  three  brothers, 
who  appear,  at  least  to  me,  to  possess  in 
an  uncommon  share  that  kind  of  native 
intellect  which,  when  properly  cultivated, 
becomes  what  is  commonly  called  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  They  are  yet  in  ear- 
ly life,  and  have  served  regular  appren- 
ticeships at  those  branches  of  business, 
which,  when  combined  together,  embrace 
all  the  operations  of  machine  making. 
They  are  united  together,  not  only  by  the 
strongest  tie  of  consanguinity,  but  by  a 
congeniality  of  mind  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  three  members  of  the  same 
family.  They  have,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  apprenticeships,  devoted 
their  leisure  hours  industriously  to  the 
acquirement  of  such  branches  of  science 
as  might  aid  them  in  future  business  ; 
and  the  joint  result  of  thsir  studies 
amounts,  1  should  think,  to  a  stock  of 
mechanical  science,  perhaps  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  any  other  establish- 
raeot  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  As 
their  seasons  for  study  must  have  been 
limited,  it  would  seem  they  have  so 
managed  their  subjects  that,  whenever 
one  is  at  a  loss,  another  is  ready  to 
prompt  him.  By  the  joint  avails  of  their 
industry,  previously  to  their  uniting,  they 
had  acquired  the  pecuniary  means  of 
procuring  an  excellent  water  privilege, 
erecting  shops,  dz^c,  to  make  a  very 
respectable  beginning.  Every  article  in 
their  shops  exhibits  a  degree  of  skill  in 
plan  and  arrangement,  and  of  taste  and 
neatneiis  of  workmanship,  which  are  of 
the  highest  order.  I  am  confident  the 
most  competent  judge  would,  upon  crit- 
ical  examination,  pronounce  their  es- 
tablishment an  honor  to  themselves  and 
the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  improvements. 

The  first  which  attracted  my  notice  is 
8  saw-mill,  on  a  scale  about  half  the 
size  of  the  common  saw. mill,  but  which 
may  be  as  suitably  applied  to  use  on  one 
scale  as  another.  I  think  any  person 
with  a  mechanical  eye,  who  sees  it,  will 
concede  that  the  propelling  power  neces- 
sary for  a  saw-mill  of  the  common  form 
and  size,  with  one  saw,  would  on  this 
plan  drive  four  of  the  same  size.  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  description, 
together  with  a  diagram,  which  will,  I 
think,  make  it  clearly  understood. 

The  saws  are  held  and   operated  by 


two  balance  beams  or  walking  beams, 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  common 
steam  engine.  These  beams  are  placed 
horizontally  one  above  the  other,  exactly 
parallel,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other  about  twice  the  length  of  the  saw, 
more  or  less.  Each  beam  is  supported 
in  the  middle  by  a  strong  fulcrum  or  axis, 
resting  on  its  pivots  or  bearings ;  which 
pivots  or  bearings  are  supported  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  bearings  of  the  lower  axis  rest 
upon  strong  side  timbers  of  an  oblong 
frame,  about  half  way  from  the  bottom 
to  top,  which  frame  is  to  sustain  on  its 
top  the  carriage  and  log  or  other  timber 
to  be  sawed,  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  fixtures  for  fastening  the  log,  and 
moving  it  forward  against  the  saw. 

The  axis  of  the  upper  beam  is  sup^ 
ported  in  proper  boxes  in  two  hangers  or 
timbers,  projecting  downward  from  the 
framework  of  the  building  above,  and 
must  of  course  be  securely  braced. 

On  each  end  of  each  of  these  beams 
is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  is  exactly  half  the  length  of  the 
beams;  andeach segment willcontain about 
70  or  80  degrees  of  a  circle,  more  or  less. 
Each  segment  has  a  flat  steel  spring, 
about  the  length  of  the  periphery  of  the 
segment,  and  as  wide  as  the  thickness 
of  the  same,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
springs  about  one-third  or  one-half  that 
of  the  saw.  One  end  of  each  of  these 
springs  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
one  of  the  segments,  that  is,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  lower  segments  and  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  upper  segments. 
The  faces  of  the  segments  being  made 
smooth,  the  springs  will,  of  course,  when 
bent  to  them,  lie  flat. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  the 
inner  or  approximate  ends  of  the  springs 
at  each  end  of  each  beam,  that  is,  a  top 
spring  and  a  bottom  spring  at  each  end  of 
the  beams,  were  connected  together,  in 
any  manner  so  as  to  draw  them  tight, 
and  the  beams  were,  at  the  same  time, 
placed  in  a  parallel  and  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  string,  or  whatever  connected 
the  top  and  bottom  beams,  with  their  reu- 
pective  springs,  together,  would  make 
part  of  a  tangent  line  from  the  centre  of 
one  segment  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 
When  the  beams  are  thus  placed,  if  the 
ends  are  moved  alternately  up  and  down, 
the  lines  of  connection  between  the  top 
and  bottom  beams  and  segments  will 
move  exactly  up  and  down,  without  any 
lateral  motion  whatever.  If,  then,  these 
two  connecting  lines  consist  of  two  saws, 
attached  to  the  aforesaid  springs,  the  saws 
will  move  up  and  down  as  accurately  as 
if  carried  up  and  down  with  a  saw-gate, 
and  perhaps  more  so.  And  if  the  power 
of  a  crank  motion  be  applied  to  the 
centre  end  of  either  of  the  segments, 
both  saws  will  be  put  in  operation,  one 
going  up  as  the  other  goes  down,  and 
vice  versa. 

These  saws  may  stand  with  their  teeth 
in  any  direction,  either  to  cut  parallel 
with  the  beams  or  at  right  or  any  other 
angle.  We  have  :  then  two  complete 
saw-mill8>  operated  by  the  same  power 


which  would  operate  one ;  and  a  gang 
of  any  number  of  saws  may  be  ope. 
rated  in  the  same  manner.  If,  however, 
the  saws  are  set  so  as  to  cut  parallel 
with  the  beams,  one  saw  will  interfere  I 
with  the  other;  it  will  be  necessary 
therefore  to  have  the  saws  cut  at  right 
angles  with  the  beams,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  two  logs  can  move  parallel  with  each 
Other. 

By  this  plan,  the  weight  necessarily 
moved  up  and  down  with  the  saws  will 
be  but  a  small  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
common  saw-gate,  and  one  saw  com. 
pletely  balances  the  other,  so  that  the 
power  of  a  child  will  give  the  saws  the 
necessary  motion,  except  the  resistance 
produced  by  cutting. 

As  the  moving  the  log  and  other 
subservient  operations  may  be  effected 
as  in  the  common  saw-mill,  no  descrip- 
tion is  therefore  necessary.  The  dia. 
gram  will  show  the  mode  of  hanging  and 
operating  the  saw,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  improvement. 

Several  other  iinprovements  found  in 
the  same  establishment  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  S.  B. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magmxine.] 
8TEHE0TYPK    SUBSTITUTES. 

SiH, — A  writer  in  your  Monthly  Part 
for  January,  alludes  to  the  probability  of 
an  invention  by  which  the  letters  may  be 
transferred  from  printed  books  to  a  kind 
of  stereotype  plates,  by  which  copies  may 
be   infinitely    multiplied,  without   a   new 
composition  or  re-setting  of  types.     Che. 
mistry  will  no  doubt  add  this  to  the  nume- 
rous obligations  it   bus  already  conferred 
upon  the  world  ;  and   the  printing  once 
transferred,  the   Chinese,  or  indeed  the 
lithographic  printing,  may  satisfy  us,  that 
the  letters  will    be  sufficiently  in   relief. 
The  lettar  of  your  correspondent  has  sug- 
gested  to  nie]  a   question,  whether  litho- 
graphy does  not  already  supply  us  with  a 
cheap   mode   of  preserving  a  fac-simile 
copy  of  any  types  which   have  once  ap. 
peared  in  the  page  of  the  printing  com- 
positor ?    What  objection  would  there  be 
to    keep  a  copy  of  any  printed  page  on 
transfer    paper?      Letter-press    printing 
has  long  been   successfully  transferred  to 
the  lithographic  stone,  and  if  the   copy 
taken  ofi*  ou  transfer  paper  would   keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  we  might,  at  very 
trifling  expense,  produce  a  few  copies  of 
a  work,  whenever  they  were  wanted.     I 
hope    some  of   your   scientific   readers, 
who   have  made  chemistry  their  study, 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion :  whether  a  copy  made  on  transfer 
paper  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
without    being  decomposed  ?     In    many 
cases   the  benefit  to  jhe   literary  world 
would   be   very  great,    from  having   the 
means  of  keeping  (and  renewing)  a  copy 
of  a  printed  page,  for  immediate  use,  as 
type,   in  a  space  scarcely  greater  than 
that  occupied  by  a  printed  book,  and  fron 
it  to  have  the  power  of  produc*ng  copies, 
at  an  expense  not  worth  any  considera- 
tion, when  compared  with  the  cost  of  re- 
setting the  press.     I  am,  &c.         B.  3. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Anne  Gret.    A  Novel.    Edited  by  the  author 
of  Granby.     2  vols.    Caret,  Lea  &  Blanciiard. 

—An  afi-eeable  and  sprightly  novel — evidently  and 
unmistakably  from  a  female  pen,  and  developing, 
in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  Anne  Gret,  one  of 
the  sweetest  female  characters  imaginable — a  char, 
acter,  not  of  striking  contrasts,  nor  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  mar\'ellous  qualities  of  professed  hero- 
ines, but  such,  as  a  fine  temper,  go«d  example,  and 
a  well  cultivated  heart,  as  well  as  undersUinding, 
may  contribute  to  foi-m  at  any  time.  The  cousin's 
character,  however — though  necess;u-y  to  the  story, 
which  could  not  get  along  without  her  evil  machin- 
ations— is  an  incredible  exaggeration. 

The  GiPST,aTaleby  the  author  of  Richelieu, 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  &c.,  2  vols.  New  York,  Har- 
rER  &  Brothers. — To  say  that  this  is  a  tale  of 
jwwer,  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  after  de- 
signating the  autlior;  but  to  say  that  it  will  add  to 
the  fame  of  him  who  wrote  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  is  what  our  literary  conscience  will  not 
permit  us  to  do.  We  were  disappointed  in  tlie 
work — both  as  to  interest  and  execution — there  is 
too  much  diffuseness,  too  decided  a  purpose  to  spin 
it  out,  to  the  required  number  of  pages,  -and  to 
cram  the  ever  craving  maw  that  cries  "  copy,  copy, 
more  copy."  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  tale  that 
will  be  read. 

The  Life  of  Edmond  Kean;  1  vol..  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers. — A  player's  life 
should,  on  the  Shakespearian  dictum  that  "  all  the 
world's  a  stage,"  be  a  sort  of  epitome  of  humanity 
mider  all  its  varying  phases.  And  so  we  suppose 
it  is — at  any  rate  the  biographies  or  personal  me- 
moirs of  players,  when  executed  with  any  degree 
of  talent,  have  always  been  popular  reading. 

The  author  of  tliis  book — though  it  appears 
anonymously,  is  stated  to  be  Barry  Cornwall. — 
Whoever  he  be,  he  has  executed  his  task  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  one  removed,  in  the  for- 
therest  degree  possible,  from  that  of  mere  book- 
making — for,  doubtless,  the  materials  under  his 
hands,  but  for  judicious  compression,  might  easily 
have  been  swelled  to  volumes  as  thick  and  dull, 
as  Boaden's  Lile  of  Kemble. 

The  Gentleman's  Pocket  Farrier,  &c  &c. 
By  P.  TuFFNELL.  N.  Y.— Office  of  the  JV.  Fort 
former,  and  T.  &  C.  Wood. — We  like  this  conve- 
nient little  manual.  It  goes  into  the  pocket,  and 
has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  receipts — and  we  dare  say 
they  are  good  ones,  since  they  are  said  to  be  found- 
ed on  many  years'  experience— for  all  the  accidents 
of  lameness,  galls,  fiic  to  which  horses  are  liable  on 
a  journey. 


[From  the  London  Alhenaum,  of  June  13/A.]   . 

Personal  Becollections  of  the  late  ITIrs. 
Ileinaus.* 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing are  more  entirely  tested,  than  when  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  those  who  were  gifted  and  celebrated 
while  on  earth,  are  called  upon  to  determine  in 

*  Perhaps  this  is  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  a 
correction  of  a  fact  in  our  obituary  notice  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  which  has  appeared,  it  is  said,  o»i  aulhari' 
ty,  in  the  Liverpool  Standard.  She  is  there  stated 
to  have  been  born  in  Duke  street,  and  not  in  St. 
Anne  street.  As  an  exact  fact  thus  published,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  correction. 
The  same  paragraph,  however,  contains  a  notice  of 
her  domestic  life,  equally  ill-considered  and  incor- 
rect :  it  is  ajwrong,  both  to  tlie  dead  and  the  living, 
to  mistake  occurrences,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  -..;%. 


what  time  and  in  what  moasure  some  account  may 
be  offered  to  the  public  of  tlieir  personal  history  and 
private  character.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  feelings, 
m  attempting  to  collect  my  remembrances  of  my 
deceased  friend,  Mrs.  Hemans.  I  am  afraid  of 
s:\ying  too  much,  lest  I  be  thought  premature  and 
unfeeling,  in  thus  minutely  dwelling  upon  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  one  scarcely  cold  in  her  grave.  I 
am  afraid  of  saying  loo  little,  lest  those  who  knew 
her  less,  should  think  it  requisite  to  complete  the 
picture,  by  additions  wliich  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  original.  Had  I  merely  consulted  my  own 
inclinations,  the  following  notices  would  have  been 
deferred  some  time  ;  for  who  is  there  that  can  turn 
over  the  pages  of  ^his  memory  to  seek  for  relics  mid 
memorials  for  those  who  have  recently  passed 
away,  without  a  feeling  of  disinclination  to  produce 
such  feelings,  to  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  the  pub- 
lic? 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  He- 
mans, her  fame  was  at  its  brightest,  and  her  lyrics 
jiublishcd  in  the  diflferent  periodicals — her '  Forest 
Sanctuary,'  and  above  all  her '  Records  of  Woman,' 
(probably  from  the  happy  choice  of  its  subjects)  had 
not  only  raised  her  name  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  classes  of  readei-s,  but  had  excited  considerable 
curiosity,  and  I  really  believe  genuine  interest,  as 
to  the  person  and  fortunes  of  the  writer.  She  was, 
however,  unknown,  save  to  a  small  and  select  circle 
of  friends — some  spokeofherasan  old  and  experi- 
enced verse-wright,  some,  remembering  her  juve- 
nile poems,  and  tbrgetting  that  Time  liad  since  been 
at  work  for  some  fifteen  years  or  more,  described 
her  as  still  very  young  and  very  beautiful — she 
was  almost  canonized  by  the  serious  ;  her  claim  to 
something  more  than  ephemeral  reputation  of  a 
young-  lady  writer,  was  admitted  by  stern  critics  ; 
in  short,  within  two  years, — dating  from  the  pub- 
lication of  her '  Seige  of  Valencia,' — she  had  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  world,  always  preferring  the 

Ceep  behind  the  curtain,  to  the  finest  acted  nature 
efore  it,  should  express  great  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude to  know  "  what  she  was  like." 

At  tliis  time,  then,  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
the  marriage  of  her  sister,  were  the  cause  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  breaking  up  her  establislunent  in  Wales, 
and  taking  up  her  residence  at  Wavertrec,  a  pleas- 
ant village  about  tliree  miles  from  Liverpool.  She 
had  made  choice  of  this  situation  for  her  sons,  and 
cultivated  society  for  herself.  But  the  mistake  she 
made  in  thus  choosing,  was  a  great  one  ;  Liverf)ool 
was  then  singularly  defic  ent  in  gtmd  schools,  and 
its  society  was  too  much  broken  up  into  small  cir- 
cles, too  completely  under  the  dominion  of  a  money 
aristocracy,  to  offer  much  that  was  congenial  to  her 
own  tastes  and  pursuits.  She  was  too  imaginative 
and  fanciful  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  that 
party  to  wliich  Roscoeand  Currie  had  formerly  be- 
longed ;  they  found  that  the  brilliant  tilings  which 
she  threw  out,  the  spontaneous  overtlurowings  of 
her  peculiar  mind,  "proved  nothing;  and  they  did 
not  perceive  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  the  fre- 
quent religious  feeling  which  also  termed  a  part  of 
her  character.  J  he  less  intelhgeiit,  who  discover- 
ed that  she  did  not  enjoy  dinners,  balls,  and  con- 
certs, after  their  fashion — and  there  is  no  code 
so  ai'bitrary  as  tlie  statute  of  manners  in  aprovin- 
cial  town — who  remarked  one  or  two  singularities 
in  her  dress,  and  were  frightened  by  her  allu- 
sions to  thhigs  and  feelings  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  kept  aloof  from  her,  with  suspicion  and 
uneasiness. 

I  mei)tion  these  things,  neither  in  reproach  nor 
derisioiii — they  are  the  natural  and  inc^^table  con- 
ditions of  a  society  so  constituted  as  the  society  of 
Liverpool — but  simply  as  accounting  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mrs.  Hemans  held  herself  in  compar- 
ative retirement,  and  confined  her  intercourse  (wil. 
lingly  given)  to  a  very  few.  She  had  never  learn- 
ed the  fainings  and  prettinessts  of  the  world's 
manners ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  she  find  it 
agreeable  always  to  sit  upon  her  throne,  as  it  were, 
with  her  book  of  magic  upon  her  knee,  and  her 
conjuring  wand  in  her  outstretched  arm.  Her  hu- 
mor was  sprightly  and  searching,  as  well  as  ori- 
ginal ;  she  could  talk  delicious  nonsense,  as  well  as 
inspired  sense  ;  and  the  uliliurian  and  the  serious, 
who  would  fain  have  had  a  nwral  placarded  and 
paraded  upon  every  chance  phrase  of  conversation, 
"  wondereil  and  went  their  way."  At  this  time 
she  was  sought  out  in  her  retreat  by  every  species 
of  literary  homage,  from  every  corner  of  England 
and  America ;  gifts,  offers  of  service,  letters  of  in- 
troduction crowded  upon  her: — literary  engage- 
ments were  pressed  upon  her,  from  the  divinity 


treatise  to  the  fairy  tale,  whicii  jJie  sunply  evaded 
by  pursuing  her  own  way  ;  and  yet  she  was  never 
so  dcli2;htful,  never  so  happy,  as  when  she  could 
come  in,  like  an  inmate,  to  liie  firesides  of  the  few 
who  understood  her — at  times  making  most  plea;>- 
ant  merriment  of  the  notorieties  of  lier  k)t ;  at 
times,  when  graver  subjects  were  touched  upon, 
rising  to  a  lofty  and  glowing  eloquence,  which  I 
have  seldom  heard  reached,  certainly  never  sur- 
passed. 

The  house  which  Mrs.  Hemans  occupied  was 
too  small  to  deserve  tlie  name  ;  the  third  of  a  clus- 
ter or  row,  close  to  a  dusty  road — and  yet  loo 
townish  in  appearance  and  situation  to  be  called  a 
cotuige.  It  was  set  in  a  small  court,  and  wjwhin 
was  gloomy  and  comfortless ;  its  parlors  beiiy  lit- 
tle larger  than  closets :  and  yet  she  tlu^w  some- 
thing of  her  oAvn  spirit  roond  her,  even  in  so  on- 
promising  an  abode, — and  with  her  books,  and  her 
harp,  and  the  flowers  which  sometimes  half  filled 
her  little  rooms,  they  presently  assumed  a  habiu- 
ble,  almost  an  elegant  appearance.  Sometiraee, 
indeed,  the  scene  was  varied  by  odd  prcsentsi,  liter- 
ary and  otliers.  I  remember  once  paying  hera  vis- 
it, wheH  a  jjcrsevcring  writer,  [^rsonally  unknown 
to  her,  had  sent  her  a  hundred  sonnets,  printed  ort 
separate  slips  of  pnpcr,  for  inspection  and  approv- 
al ;  these  had  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the  "chaos 
drawer,"  as  she  used  to  call  it,  from  whicii  many  a 
precious  piece  of  folly  and  flattery  might  have 
been  disinterred  for  the  amusement  of  tiie  public  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  windy,  and  the  window  chanc- 
ed to  be  open,  this  century  of  choice  things,  was 
flying  hither  and  thither,  much  to  our  amusement 
— a  miniature  snow  storm,  chased  by  her  boys  with 
as  much  glee  as  if  they  had  Ijeen  butterfly  hunting. 
Scarcely  iiad  she  settled  herself  at  Wavertree, 
than  she  was  besieged  by  visiters,  to  a  number  pos- 
itively bewildering ;  a  more  heterogeneous  compa- 
ny cannot  be  imagined.  Many  came  merely  to 
stare  at  the  strange  poetess, — others  to  pay  proper 
neighborly  morning  calls,  and  these  were  surpris- 
ed to  find  that  she  was  not  ready  with  an  answer, 
when  the  t;i!k  was  of  housekeeping  and  like  mat- 
ters. Others,  and  these  were  the  worst,  brought  in 
their  hands  small  cargoes  of  cut-and-dry  compli- 
ments, and  as  she  i^cd  to  declare,  had  primed 
themselves  for  their  visit  by  getting  up  a  certain 
number  of  her  poems.  Small  satisfaction  had  they 
in  their  visits ;  they  found  a  lady  neither  short  nor 
tall ;  though  far  from  middle  age,  no  longer  youth- 
ful or  beautiful  in  her  appearance,  (her  hair,  how- 
ever, of  the  true  auburn  tinge,  was  as  silken,  and 
as  profuse  and  curling  as  it  had  ever  lx>cn;)  with 
manners  quiet  and  refined,  a  httle  reserved  and  un- 
communicative, one,  too,  who  lent  no  ear  to  the 
news  of  the  day — 

Who  gB.re  the  ball,  and  paid  ihe  visit  lasC 

The  ladies,  however,  when  they  went  away,  had 
to  tell :  that  her  room  wjis  in  a  sad  litter  with  books  J 

and  jwpers,  that  the  strings  of  her  harp  were  half 
of  them  broken,  and  that  she  wore  a  veil  chi  her 
head  like  no  one  else.  Nor  did  the  gentlemen 
make  much  way  by  their  Delia  Crusciin  admira- 
tion ;  iu  fact,  the  stock  of  compliment,  once  being 
exhausted,  tliere  remained  nothing  to  be  said  on 

either  side  :  though  there  were  none  more  frankly 
dehghted,  or  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  genuine 
pleasure  she  gave  by  her  writings  than  Mrs.  He- 
mans. Her  works  were  a  part  of  herself,  herself 
of  them  ;  and  those  who  enjoyed  and  understood 
the  one,  enjoyed  and  understood  Uie  other,  and 
made  their  way  at  once  to  her  heart.  I  must  not 
forget  to  allude  to  what  Charles  Lamb  palls  the  — 
"  albumean  pereecution"  which  she  was  called  up- 
on to  endure.  People  not  only  brought  their  own 
books,  but  those  of  "  sister  and  my  sister's  cliild," 
all  luixious  to  have  something  written  on  purpose 
for  themselves.  One  gentlcnnui,  a  total  stranger  to 
her,  beset  her  before  (as  the  housewives  say)  "  she 
was  fairly  settled,"  with  a  huge  virgin  folio  splend- 
idly bound :  which  he  had  bought  on  purpoise 
"  that  she  might  open  it  with  one  of  her  exquisite 
poems."  On  the  whole  she  bore  her  honors  meek- 
ly, and  for  awhile  in  the  natural  kindliness  of  her 
heart,  gave  way  to  the  current,  wishing  to  oblige 
every  one.  Sometimes,  liowever,  her  sense  of  Uic 
whimsical  would  break  out ;  sometimes  it  w;  s  pro- 
voked by  the  thorough-going  and  coarse  persever- 
ance of  the  intrusions,  against  which  it  was  difficult 
to  guard.  Wliat  could  be  done  with  persons  who 
called  thrice  in  one  morning,  and  refused  to  take 
their  final  departure  till  they  were  told  "  when 
Mrs.  Hemans  icotdd  be  at  home  ?"  It  was  on  one 
of  tliese  occasions,  that  she  commissioned  a  friend 
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t)f  hers,  in  a  lovely  note,  to  procure  lier  "  a  dr9.gon 
10  bef^pt  in  her  courl-yanl."  Ataiiollier  time^ahd 
VMl  I  well  remember  was  a  flagrant  <*-?.!c,)  her  vcx- 
Htioa  worked  itself  off  in  a  no  ♦<&«  clieerful  manner: 
•'  They  had  an  a^lliMm  Vvith  them,  absolutely  an 
album  J  Yoli  haiil  scarcely  left  mc  to  my  fnic — 
oh !  how  you  laughed  the  moment  you  were  free  ! 
— when  the  little  woman  with  the  inquisitorial 
eyes,  informed  mc  that  the  tall  woman  with  the 
superior  understanding— Htaven  save  the  mai-k ! 
— was  ambitious  of  possessing  my  autograth--and 
out '  leaped  in  lightning  forth' ^-^ihe  album.  A  most 
evangelical  and  edifying  book  it  is  truly  ;  so  I,  out 
of  i>ure  spleen,  mean  to  insert  in  it  something  as 
>'i,rongly  sjivoring  of  the  Pagan  miscellany  as  /  date. 
Oh  >  the  '  pleasures  of  fame' !  Oh  !  that  I  were 
but  a  Kttlc  girl  in  the  top  of  tlic  ehn  tree  again ! 
Your  nmdi  enduring  F.  H." 

I  cannot  give  this,  and  the  following  fragments 
^selected  fiom  a  mass  of  corrcs|)ondcnce,  with  the 
"diiSerent  members  of  a  f.unily  circle,  witliout  sim- 
\i\y  desiring  the  reader  to  remember  that  all  of 
them  were  Hotcs  written — for  such  M-as  her  nature 
--fron*.  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  during  a  period 
ef  HRbroken  intercourse  and  confidence.  The  gra- 
ver as  well  as  the  gayer  passages  they  contain,  are 
so  entirely  characteristic,  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  with*\okl  them  altogether ;  though  some 
¥nay  be  se  tvound  up  with  the  less  important  yicr- 
«onal  inl^Vests  and  feelings  of  those  whom  she  ad« 
'dre^!W^!l,  as  not  to  be  separable  from  them.  All 
th.xl  was  possible,  however,  has  been  detached,  and, 
Jin  so  doing,  1  have  sacriliccd,  with  regret,  much 
that  is  brilhaiit  and  s  liking,  and  tpeaks  of  and  to 
the  heart. 

Besides  all  these  home  troubles,  were  the  vinits 
of  strangers,  not  "  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween"— from  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
they  came — not  a  few  from  America.  The  admi- 
ration entertained  by  the  Americans  for  her  genius 
is  as  sincere  as  it  is  creditable  to  themselves.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  beautiful  girl  from  New  York 
town,  quite  p:\lc  with  excitement  at  the  thoughts 
■of  being  presented  to  the  poetess.  "  Her  friends  at 
home,"  she  said,  "  would  think  so  much  of  her,  if 
she  could  only  say  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Hemans." 
Another  lady,  of  stouter  fibre,  also  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  came  slurdily  upon  her,  with  a  box  full 
of  family  portraits  in  her  hand,  and  a  mouth  full  of 
the  oddest  protestations  of  reganl  possible,  and,  on 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  remonstrated  with 
her  on  the  melancholy  tone  of  her  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  a 
friend  of  her  own,  whom  she  might  lean  uiHin  "as 
a  perfect  walking-stick  of  friendship,"  under  which 
happy  support,  she  prophcsietl  that  her  verses 
■would  presently  become  cheerfvil — and  the  gentle- 
man was  "long,  and  lank, and  brown,"  and  suitable 
to  the  simile.  These  were  mere  actiuaintances  of 
the  hour;  but,  among  her  visiters  from  fiir-away 
places,  came  friends  too,  and  when  I  remember  the 
evenings  I  have  (lassed  in  her  little  parlor,  witli  her- 
self and  Miss  Jcwsbury,  (alas!  too  early  called 
«way !)  and  Mary  Howitt,  and  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
others,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  I  have  no  more  spe- 
cific record  of  the  conversation,  which  was  struck 
out  in  this  encounter  of  minds  of  no  common  order. 
It  was  varied  and  sparkling,  and  suggestive  beyond 
most  that  I  have  since  heard.  The  two  following 
,  notes  refer  to  this  i>eriod — the  second  to  a  cruel 
murder  perpetrated  vpon  that  fine  but  most  extra- 
vagant i)oem  of  Shelly's,  '  Mary  Anne's  Dream,' 
■which  a  gentleman  had  insisted  upon  reading  aloud, 
much  in  "Eccles'  vein:" — 

"Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  note :  I  was 
much  better  when  it  arrived.jbut  did  not  feel  the  less 
gratified  by  all  the  cordial  kindness  of  its  expres- 
sions. My  conijilaint  is,  indeed,  most  pertinacious, 
if  not  hopeless,  us  I  am  assured,  and  indeed  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  ciused  by  excitements,  from  whicli, 
unless  I  could  win  "  the  wings  of  a  dove  and  flee 
away"  into  a  calmer  atmosphere,  I  have  no  chance 
of  escaping.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  meet  it  as 
clieerdy  as  I  may — and  there  is  a  buoyant  spirit 
yet  unconquered,  though  often  sorely  shaken  with- 
in inc. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  really  succeeded  in 
giving  some  thin^  of  bcjiuty  to  the  sitMirban  court 
of  my  dwelling,  by  the  aid  of  the  laburnums  and 
rhododendrons,  which  I  planted  myself,  and  which 
1  want  you  to  sec  whilst  they  are  so  amiably  flow- 
ering. But  how  soon  the  feeling  of  home  throws 
light  and  loveliness  over  the  most  uninteresting 
spat.  I  am  beginning  to  draw  that  feeling  around 
nie  here,  and  consequently  to  be  happier. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  letter  toith  a  symphony  ?     I 


ta!l  the  enclosed  one  of  that  class.  After  many  and 
long  wanderings  it  reached  me  this  mor'iing  with 

that  awful  Titanic  poem,  the ;  the  sight  of 

which  really  renews  all  the  terrors  of  '  Charle- 
magne."   The  ojiening  of  Mr. 's  letter  strikes 

me  as  being  so  very  original,  that  I  send  it  for  your 
edification." 

"  1  fear  you  wcie  Very  v.nwtll  the  other  evening, 
or  did  you  run  away  so  early,  to  escape  the  inflic- 
tion ot  another  '  Dream  V  1  was  quite  afraid  of 
looking  at  you,  lest  I  should  iiavc  laughed.  I  had 
such  a  Icvcc,  yesterday  morning,  I  was  aS  much 
inclined  to  run  away  from  all,  as  from  Bishop  and 
Dean,  and  sofa»tabtc,  and  Chinese  puzzles  of  old. 

and called  upon  me — what  a  biityraceotis 

looking  pair  they  are  !  Something  was  Sivid  of 
Montgomery's  'Pelican  Island,'  and  with  your  com- 
parison of  the  ;>eng^Htn,  and  ray  Welsh  recollections 
full  in  my  head,  Iliad  the  narrowest  escape  possi- 
ble of  calling  It '  Puffin  Island.'  How  do  poets  con- 
trive to  grow  so  fat  I  I  suppose  it  is  only  transla- 
tors who  can  do  so,and  what  the  country  people  call 

•  nice  quiet  gentlemen'  poets.  However^  I  liked 
them  both,  they  looked  so  extremely  comfortable. 

♦  ♦  *  I  send  you  tlic  Moi-arian  air,  and  this  is 
the  old  Swedish  tradition  of  which  I  was  speaking 
to  you  last  night,  avIicii  the  public  entered  and  in- 
terrupted me.  There  is  a  dark  lake  somewhere 
amon^  the  Swedish  mountains — and  in  the  lake 
there  is  an  island  of  pines — and  on  the  island  an 
old  castle — and  there  is  a  spirit  harper  who  lives 
far  down  in  tlie  lake  and  v>hen  any  evil  is  going  to 
befall  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  he  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  'plays  a  most  mournful  ditty  on  the 
shadowy  heart,  and  they  know  that  it  fs  a  music  of 
warning.  I  met  with  it  in  "  Glaus  Magnus,"  such 
a  strange  wild  old  book  ;  did  you  ever  read  it  ?" 

These  last  notes  are  further  interesting^  as  siiow- 
ing  what  may  be  well  called  "  the  rainbow  hue"  of 
the  poet's  mind,  how  near  to  eat;h  other  dwell  its 
livelier  and  its  deeper  fcelinn's.     But  the  world  in 
general  is  singularly  unwilling  to  admit  this  double 
power  and  I  have  often  thought  that  a  fearof  its  cen- 
sure which  Mrs.  Hemans  cwifined  herself — though 
and  remark,  narrowed  the  class    of  subjects  to 
again  it  may  be   said,  that  she  never  wrote  save 
when  in  earnest,  and  that  the  lonely  and  prerading 
thoughts  of  her  mind,  (I  speak  of  it  in  a  compara- 
tive calmness— there  were  times  when  they  were  of 
a  much  sadder  hue,)  were  of  that  lofty,  and  noble, 
and  chivalresque  character,  which  speaks  out  in 
her  poetry  ;  something  of  this  will  be  seen  in  fur- 
ther selections  from   her  letters,  which  I  shall  give. 
It   was  during  Mrs.  Homan's  residence  at  Wa- 
vertrce,  that  she  paid  two  long  visits  to  Scotland, 
and  a  tliird  to  the  Lakes.     Perhaps  the  time  she 
spent  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighborhood,  v/as  the 
most  public  part  of  her  life — the  sensation  of  cu- 
riosity she  excited  among  the  circles  of  "  modern 
Athens,"  was  great — and  the  attention  lavished  on 
her  must,  some  of  it,  have  been  hard  to  Ijear  with 
a  grave  face.     One  lady  pursued  her  to  the  Cas- 
tle garden,    and    introduced    herself  "as  having 
discovered  her    to  be  IMrs.  Hemans  by  a  secret 
sympathy,  which  assured  her  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken"— one,  herself  a  wiiter  of  no  inconsiderable 
faire,  desired  to  know,  "  whether  a  bat  might  be 
allowed   to  appear  in   the  presence  of  a  nighten- 
gale,"      These    anecdotes  are  gahcrcd  from  eye- 
witnesses— but  a  part  of  her  Scotch  journey  will 
be  best  told  in  one  or  two  of  her  own  letters : — 
Chiefswood,  Jtdy,  Tuesday  morning. 
"Whether  I  shall  return  to  you  all  "brighter 
and  happier"  as  your  letter  fio  kindly   prophesies, 
I    know    not :  but    I    think  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  my  returning   more  fttful  and   wilful  than 
ever;  for  here  I  am  leading  my  own  free  native 
life   of  the   hills  again,  and  if  1   could   but   bring 
some  of  my  friends,  as  the  old  ballad  says, '  near, 
near,  near,  me,'  I  should  indeed  enjoy  it — but  that 
strange  solitary  feeling  whicli  I  cannot  chase  away, 
comes  over  me  too  often   like  a  dark  sudden   shad- 
ow, bringing   with   it  an   utter  iiidiflerencc  to  all 
things  around.    I  lose  it  most  frequently,  however, 
in  the  excitement   of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  society, 
and  with  him  I  am  now  in  constant  intercourse, 
taking  long  walks  over  moor  and  woodland,  antl 
listening  to  song  and  Icgc^^d  of  other  times,  till  my 
mind  forgets  itself,  and  is  carried  wholly  back  to 
the  days  of  the   Slogan  and   fiery  Cross,  and  the 
wild  gatherings  of  Bonier  chivalry.     I  cannot  say 
enough  of  his  cordial  kindness  to  me;  it  makes 
me  feel  when  at  Abbotsford,  asif  the  stately  rooms 
of  that  ancestral  looking  pi  ice,  Avcrc  old  familiar 
scenes  to  mc.     Yesterday  he  made  a  party  to  show 
me '  the  i>ieusent  banks  of  Yarrow,'  about  ten  miles 


from  hence  ;  I  went  with  him  in  an  open  carriage, 
and  the  day  was  lovely,  smiling  upon  us  with  a  real 
Wm«  sunny  sky,  and  wc  passed  throujjh  I  know, 
not  how  many  stoned  spots,  and  the  spirit  of  th,; 
mastermind  seemed  to  call  up  sudden  pictuny 
fioni  every  knoll  and  c;iirn  as  wc  went  by,  so  viv- 
id were  his  descriptions  of  the  things  that  Imd 
been.  The  names  of  these  scenes  had  to  he  sure, 
ratlier  savage  sounds ;  such  as  '  Slain  Man^s  Lea,' 
Dead  Man's  Pool,\  ^-c;,  but,  I  do  not  know  wl,p. 
ther  these  strange  titles  did  not  throw  a  deejier  in- 
terest over  Uie  woods  and  waters,  now  so  brigluly 
peaceful — we  passed  one  meadow  on  which,  Sir 
Walter's  grandfather  had  been  killed  in  a  duel— 
'  Had  it  been  a  century  earlier,'  said  hej  *  a  bloody 
feud  would  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  as  Sp  ui- 
iards  bequeath  a  game  of  chess  to  be  finished  by 
their  children, — and  I  do  think,  that  had  he  lived 
in  those  earlier  days,  no  man  would  have  more 
enjoyed  what  Sir  Lucius  O'T rigger  is  pleased  lo 
call 'a pretty  qiwrre/i'  The  whole  expression  of 
his  benevolent  countenance  changes,  if  he  has  but 
to  speak  of  the  dirk  or  the  claymore  :  you  see  tlit 
spirit  that  would  '  say  amidst  the  trumpets,  ha! 
ha !'  suddenly  flashing  from  his  gray  eyes,  and 
sometimes,  in  repeating  a  verse  of  war-like  miii..- 
trelsy,  he  will  spring  up  as  if  he  caught  the  sDunJ 
of  a  distant  gathering  cry. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  beautiful  Yarrow,  aloii^ 
the  banks  of  which,  we  walk3d  through  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh's  grounds,  under  old,  rich,  p  itrician 
looking  trees ;  and  at  every  turn  of  our  puli, 
the  mountain  stream  seemed  to  assume  a  new  clur- 
acter,  sometimes  lying  under  steep  banks,  in  dark 
transparence,  and  sometimes 

Created  with  lawney  foatii^ 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chesiuit  slceci. 

And  I  here  wilsSif  Walter  behind  me,  repeating, 
with  a  tone  of  feeling  as  deep  as  if  l/ien  only  first 
awakened. 

They  soiieht  him  east— they  sought  him  west, 
Tliey  sought  him  far  with  wail  and  soriow  ; 

There  was  nothing  seen  but  the  coming  niglil, 
There  was  nothing  heard  but  the  roar  ol  Yarrow. 

It  was  all  like  a  dream.     Do  you  remember  Words- 
worth's poem,  '  Yarrow  visited  ?'     I  was  ready  to 
exclaim  in  its  opening  ivoi-ds,  *^1nd  is  this  Yarrow  P 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  deep  and  often 
solemn  loveliness  of  the  scenery  :  no  rcje  colored 
spencer,  such  as  persecuted   the  unhappy  Count 
Forbin  amidst  the  Pyramids — Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  and  the  boys  who  followed  usj 
were  our  whole  party »  and  the  sight  of  shepherds, 
— real,  and  not  Arcadian  shepherds, — sleeping  un- 
der their  plaids,  to  shelter  from  the  noon-day,  air- 
ried  me  at  once  into  the  heart  of  a  pastoral  and 
mountain  country.    We  visited  Newark  Tower, 
where,  amongst  other  objects  that  waken  many 
thoughts,  I  found  the  name  of  Mungo  Park,  (who 
was  a  native  oi  tlie  Yarrow  vale,)  which  he  had 
inscribed   himself  shortly  before  leaving  his  own 
bright  river,  never  to  return.    AVc  came  bark  to 
Abbotsford,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  partly  along  the  Eitiick,  and  partly 
through  the  Tweed  :  on  the  way,  wc  were  talking 
of  trees — in  his  love  for  which,  Sir  Walter  is  a 
perfect  Evelyn.    I  mentioned  to  him  what  I  once 
spoke  of  to  you,  the  diflerent  sounds  they  gave 
forth  to  the  wind,  which  he  had  observed  :  and  he 
asked  me,  if  I  did  not  think  that  an  union  of  music 
with  song,  varying   in   measure   and   cxpicssion, 
might  in  some  degree  imitate,  or  represent,  those 
'  voices  of  the  trees.'     He   described   to  nic  some 
Highland   music  of  a    similar  imitative  charac- 
ter,  called    the    'Notes  of  the  Sea  Birds' — bar- 
baric notes   truly  they  must    be.     In  the  eve- 
ning,  we    had    a    great    deal    of   music ;    he    is 
particularly  fond  of  national  airs,  and  I  played 
him  many,  for  which,  I  wish  you  could  have  hcfird 
how  kindly  and  gracefully  he  thanked  mc.     But, 
O !  the  bright  swords !  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
how  I  sat,  like  Minna  in  the  'Pirate,'  (though  she 
stood  or  moved,  I  believe,)   the  very  '  Glueen  of 
Swords.'     I  have  the  strangest  love  for  the  flash  of 
glittering  steel,  and  Sir  Walter  brought  out,  1  know 
not  how  many  gallant   blades   to  show   me ;  one 
which  had  fought  at  Killicrankic,  and  one  which 
had  belonged  to  the  young  Prince  Henry,  James 
the  First's  son,  and  one  wjiich   looked  of  as  noble 
race  and  temper  as  that  with  which  Cueur  dc  Lion 
severed  the  block  of  steel  in  Saladin's  tent.     What 
a  nimiber  of  things  I  have  to  tell  you.    I  feel  sure, 
that  my  greatest  pleasure  from  all  these  objects  of 
interest,  willarisefrom  talking  them  over  with  you 
when  I  return.     I  hope  you  have  received  my  let- 
ter with  an  account  of  tlie  Rhymer's  Glen,  atid  the 
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/iitle  drawing  6f  Chiefs  wood,  for  which  I  now  send 
rou  a  pendant  in  one  of  Abbotsford,  which  is  at 
least  recommended  by  its  fidelity." 

"'  SUMMARY. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. — "E'en  in  his 
aslies  live  his  wonted  fires,"  for  even  now  that  he  has 
Ion"  ceased  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  living,  the 
peculiarities  of  hiii  temper,  keep  alive  the  interest 
about  him.  The  Virginia  Court,  after  being  occupi- 
edsome  timeabout  the  validity  of  certain  of  his  wills, 
have  decided  by  a  bare  majority  in  favor  of  that  of 
1832.  An  appeal  is  to  be  taken.  Meanwhile,  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  publishes  that  will,  which  we 
subjoin.  We  agree  with  the  Enquirer  that  it  is  "  a 
remarkable  document,"  and  marked  widi  "  origin- 
ality"— but  what  docs  the  Enquirer  mean  in  say- 
ing it  is  "stamped  with  the  genius  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man?" 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.] 
General  Court. — John  RMidotph^s  fVill. — On 
Friday,  the  argument  on  the  Will  was  continued — 
Mr.  Joiui  M.  Patton  aj)pearcd  as  counsel  for  tlie 
committee  of  Henry  St.  George  Randolph,  tlie 
nephew  of  John  Randolph.  Mr.  P's  object  was  to 
set  aside  all  the  Wills  which  had  been  offered  for 
probat.  Gen.  Walter  Jones  closed  tlie  argument 
on  Friday,  in  opposition  to  the  Will  of  January  1, 
1832.  OnSalurday,  Mr.  Chapman  Johnson  con- 
cluded the  argument  in  support  of  the  Will. 

Yesterday,  tlie  Court  proceeded  to  pronounce 
liieir  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  Will  of  1832 — 
but  without  assigning  their  reasons. 

The  following  Judges,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Will,  viz:  Judges  Saunders,  Parker,  Field,  May, 
Duncan  and  Esiill.  The  following  Judges  deci- 
ded against  the  Will,  viz :  Judges  Smith,  Lomax, 
Soolt,  Thompson  and  Clopton. 

The  Will  lias,  therefore,  been  admitted  to  probat 
bv  a  majority  of  one.  But  an  appeal  has  been  ta- 
ken to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. — I,  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Rianoke,  in  tJie  county  of  Charlotte, 
and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  do  ordain  and 
appoint  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby 
revoking  all  other  Wills  and  Testaments  and  vodi- 
cils  whatsoever,  in  manner  and  form  following; 
that  is  to  say :  On  the  first  dajr  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  llurty-lwo,  to  wliich 
I  luwe  set  niy  hand  and  affixed  my  seal,  binding 
my  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

1  give  and  befjueath  all  my  csiate,real  and  persoiv 
al,  in  possession  or  action,  reversion  or  remainder, 
to  John  C.  Biyan,  only  son  of  J  ohii  Randolph  Bry- 
an and  Elizabeth  Coalter  his  wife,  daughter  of  my 
dear  sister  Fanny,  for  and  during  the  life  of  the 
Slid  John  C.  Bryan,  with  remahider  to  his  eldest 
son,  in  fee  simple,  to  him  and  liis  lieirs  forever :  and 
in  defect  of  such  issue,  then  to  tlie  son  of  Henry 
!Si.  George  Tucker,  called  John  Randolph,  after 
me,  for  and  during  liis  natural  life,  with  remainder 
to  his  oldest  son  ;  and,  in  defect  of  any  such  issue, 
then  to  Tudor  Tucker,  brother  of  the  aforesaid 
Randolph  Tucker,  for  and  during  his  natural  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son. 

And  1  do  hereby  appoint  my  friends,  Wm.  Leigh 
of  Halifax,  and  my  brother,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Exe- 
cutors of  this  my  lAst  will  and  testament,  requiring 
them  to  sell  all  the  slaves  and  other  pergonal  or 
IK-rishablc  property,  and  vest  the  proceeds  in  Bank 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  de- 
fault of  tliere  being  no  such  Bank,  (which  may 
God  grant,  for  the  safety  of  our  liberties,)  in  the 
I^nglish  three  per  cent.  Consols,  and  in  case  of  there 
being  no  such  stocks  (which  also  may  God  also 
grant  for  the  salvation  of  Old  England,)  then  in 
the  United  States  three  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  de- 
f:uilt  of  such  stock,  in  mortgages  on  land  in  Eng- 
land. 

From  the  sale  of  my  perishable  property  I  ex- 
cept my  libr.>ry,  books,  maps,  chaits,  and  engrav- 
ings included,  my  pictures,  plate,  household  linen, 
and  the  furniture  of  my  bed  chamber  in  tlie  old 
house,  and  all  the  furniture  in  the  new  house, 
wines,  together  with  such  other  articles  as  my  said 
Executors  may  deem  proper  to  keep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heir.  And  my  will  and  desire  is,  that  my 
^aid  Executors  may  select  from  among  my  slaves  a 
number,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  for  the  use  of 
the  heir,  the  remaindei'  to  be  sold.     I  also  desire 

thai  my  Bushy  Forest  Tract  of  land  may  be  sold 


and  made  chargeable  with  such  debts  and  legacies 
as  hereafter  1  may  see  fit  to  give,  when  I  shall  have 
more  leisure  to  make  my  Will — this  being  made  in 
consequence  of  having  cancelled  a  former  Will  this 
night,  in  presence  of  W^illiam  Leigh  aforesaid,  tiie 
sole  Executor  under  that  Will,  and  joint  Executor 
under  this  Will,  which  I  make  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  dying  inlestalc. 

I  have  in  tlic  Bank  of  Virginia  upwards  of  20,000 
dollars,  of  which  sum  I  desire  payment  to  be  imulc 
for  the  land  purchased  by  me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, of  Elisha  E.  Huntley;  and  1  bequeath  the 
remainder  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  saia 
Executors,  Wm.  Leigh  and  II.  S.  C.  Tucker,  En- 
quires ;  and  I  further  charge  my  Bushy  Forest  es- 
tate willi  a  further  legacy  to  John  Randolph  Leigh, 
youngest  son  of  Win-  Leigh  aforesaid,  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

And  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  no  inventory 
be  taken  of  my  estate,  except  of  slaves  and  horses, 
and  that  no  security  be  given  by,  or  required  by 
my  said  Executors,  having  full  faitli  in  their  honor, 
neither  shall  they  be  held  to  account  to  any  Court 
or  persons  whatsoever,  for  their  discliai^e  of  this 
trust  sc  confided  by  me  in  them. 

To  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  I  leave  all  my 
French  plate,  now  in  Richmond  at  J.  P.  Taylor's 
Alsj  my  chariot  and  harness,  and  the  horses  adled 
John  Bull  and  Jonathan,  alii\s  John  W. 

To  John  Wickham,  Esquire,  my  best  of  friends 
without  making  any  professions  of  friendship  for 
me,  and  the  best  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Macon,  I  bequeath  my  mare  Flora,  and 
my  stallion  Gascoignc,  together  with  two  old-fash- 
ioned, double-handled  silver  cups  and  two  tankards, 
unengraved — the  cups  aie  here  and  the  tankards 
or  cans  in  Richmond,  and  I  desire  that  he  will  have 
his  arms  engraved  upon  them,  and  at  the  bottom 
these  words,  "  From  J.  R.  of  Roanoke  to  John 
Wickham,  Esquire,  a  token  of  the  res|>ect  and  grat- 
itude which  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  his  unpar- 
alleled kindness,  courtesy  and  sei-vices." 

To  jN'atlianicl  Macou  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
oldest  high  silver  candlesticks,  my  silver  punch  la- 
dle with  whalebone  handle,  a  pair  of  silver  cans 
with  handles  and  my  crest  engraved  thereon,  my 
Jiard  metal  dishes  that  have  my  crest  of  J.  R.  in  old 
English  letters  engraved  thereon,  also  the  plates 
with  the  same  engraving,  the  choice  of  four  of  my 
best  young  mares  and  geldings,  and  the  gold  watch 
by  Roskelj,  that  was  'I'udoj's,  with  the  gold  chain ; 
and  may  every  blessing  attend  him,  tlic  best  and 
purest  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew. 'To  my  broili- 
er  Henry  Tucker,  my  gold  v.atch  by  Barwisc. — 
The  chronometer  by  Arnold,  and  knives  and 
forks,  &c.  from  Rodgers,  to  go  to  the  heir.  To 
WiUiam  Leigh,  all.dupliciites  of  my  books,  and 
my  brood  mares  Last  Chance  and  Amy.  To  H. 
Tucker,  Young  Whalebone  and  Young  Never 
Tire,  also  Topaz  and  Janus,  and  Camilla,  and 
Marcella.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

Progress  of  American  Mancfactures. — Wt 

have  just  seen  the  exhibition  c^rd  of  American 
buttons,  manufactured  by  Ives,  ScoU  4*  Co.,  V/ater- 
bury  Ct — of  whom  Clark  &  Walton  are  the 
agents — and  certainly,  no  where,  we  apprehend, 
can  more  finished  specimens  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  buttons  be  seen,  than  this  cainl  exhibits, — 
So  successful,  indeed,  has  tliis  manufacture  become, 
that  it  now,  as  we  understand,  defies  competition 
from  abroad. 

Norfolk,  July  19. — Aacn/ — It  is  rumored  that 
Com.  Morris  will  be  oi-dered  to  the  ISorth  Carolina 
74,  at  present  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Navy 
Yi\rd,  Gosjxirt.  That  Com.  Elliott,  will  be  detach- 
ed froui  the  Constitution,  and  take  the  place  of 
Com.  lijiorris  in  tlie  Navy  Board.  Capt.  Sliubriek, 
will  be  Jrdercd  to  the  Constitution.  Purser  Etting 
has  als^been  detached  from  the  Constitution,  and 
Purser  JBhn  N.  Hambleton  ordered  to  that  ship. 
rBeacon, 


NAVAiMEThe  United  States  ship  Erie,  Captain 
Pcrcival,  aMpd  from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  June  1,  for 
Mont  Video  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Commencement  of  Union  College  (Sche- 
nectady), took  place  on  the  23d  instant.  The  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  was  confeiTcd  on  eighty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  B.  wae  conferral  on 
Wm.  Belden,  Jr.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A,  M.  w»s  conferred  on 


Amos  W.  Brown,  Adam  Crounce,  Lyman  Cobb, 
and  Caleb  TichcndiS.  The  same  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  20  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College. 

The  degiec  ot"  D.  D.  was  confcned  on  the  Rev. 
John  Brcckcnndgc ;  that  of  L.  L.  D.  on  Roger  B. 
Taney,  oi  Wasluuj^ton  City,  and  Abraham  Van 
Vechten,  of  Albany. 

We  learn  by  the  ^hip  Ho}:>c,  which  nrrived  at 
New  Bedford  on  Friday  Uist,  from  T;dcahuana, 
that  the  pco])lc  at  that  place  are  busily  employed 
in  rebuilding  the  town  which  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  eartliquake.  The  editor  of  the  N. 
Bedford  Mercury  says — "  It  is  an  old  saying  with 
the  Siviniards  in  that  country,  that  earthquakes  do 
not  visit  tiiem  but  once  in  a  century ;  therefore 
they  feel  full  confidence  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed again  in  the  present  generation,  and  tlie 
rest  tliey  leave  to  posterity.  The  style  of  build- 
ing, streets,  &c  is  to  be  much  improved. 

United  States  and  Russia. — The  Globe  of 
Wednesday  contains  the  following  article  : — "  It 
will  be  recollected  that  a  Convention  was  conclud-. 
cd  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  ip  April 
1824,  regulating  various  matters  coniiecteel  with 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America.  By  the  4th  arti- 
cle it  was  stipulated  that  the  ships  of  both  iiat)on»i 
might,  during  a  temi  of  ten  years,  fi-equent,  with^ 
out  hindrance,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  each  nation  on  that  coast,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ten  years  expired  in  April,  1834  ;  and 
we  understand  that  formal  notice  has  been  given 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Russian  Colonies,  to  tlie 
masters  of  the  American  ships  then  tradins;  there, 
that  they  could  no  longer  claim,  under  the  Conven- 
tion, the  right  of  landing  at  all  the  landing  j^luces 
without  distinction,  belonging  to  Russia  oi}  ipai 
coast.  Those  interested  in  the  trad?  will  v^ot  fail 
to  observe  that,  under  the  2d  article  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  all  American  vessels,  resort- 
ing to  any  point  on  that  coast,  where  thorp  ia  j« 
Russian  estHlilishment,  to  obt"<in  the  pennission  of 
the  Governor  or  Commhnder," 

Line  of  Packets  between  Charleston,  S. 
C,  AND  Liverpool. — Wc  learn  from  the  Charles- 
inn  riouricr,  of   20t>»    'rmt..  »*»««     »-«iv»    oiTnrts    niw 

making  to  form  a  joint  slock  company,  with  a  can* 
ital  of  $150,000,  for  procuring  four  packet  sliips,  to 
sail  at  stated  Intervals,  between  that  city  and  Liv- 
erpool. The  shares  are  JJ1500  each.  Mr.  IVm.  Sea- 
brook,  of  Charleston,  had  undertaken  to  fiuiiish  one 
ship — subscriptions  sufficient  for  another  had  alrea- 
dy been  received,  so  that  one  luilf  of  the  slock  may 
be  considered  as  taken. 

A  Strange  Fisji. — A  sea  nK»ntter  has  been 
caught  somewhere  in  the  neig]il>orho«d  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  Norfdk  Beacon  : 

"  Its  general  outline  is  that  of  a  turtle,  the  fins  or 
flappers  being  much  longer.     The  whole  fisli  is  co- 
vcred  with  a  shining  black  cuiicis  or  outer  skin, 
(easily  removed,)  with  the  exccp^on  of  the  top  of 
the  head  and   the   sjMnous  processs  of  the   Ixick, 
which  are  white,  with  irregular  outlines,  as  if  it 
had  been   rubbed  in   three  places     Immediately 
under  the  skin  is  a  bony  coveringiCxleuding  over 
the  back  and  down  the  sides,  ridg«l  with  seven  or 
^linc  bony  prominences  or  spincsrunning  nearly 
Parallel  a%  ith  the  back  bone.     Tin  head  is  that  ul 
a  turtle,  with  the  upper  lip  or  bill  ntchcd,  so  as  to 
form  two  prominent  pouiicd   leeilor  tusks.     The 
throat  and  inner  part  of  the  moutl  is  fretted  with 
spikes  about   two  lines  thick  at  th  base,  an  inch 
long,  of  a  hurny  substance,  hangin.  loosely,  but 
looking  towards  the  thi'oat,  so  as  to  lamit  a  ready 
entrance,  and  completely  preventingegurgitation, 
or  cgrccs.    It  measures  eight  feet  i  length,  and 
nine  feet  from  tip  to  tin  across  the  fin. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  two  tliouind  persons 
arc  now  suffering  at  Baltimore,  from  le  cftects  o 
poisoned  sugar.    The  disease  bafflc;the  skill  of 
the  doctors. 

Ten  to  one. — Strict  attention  tooce  hours  is 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  public  Hcer.  We 
heard  of  a  case  once  of  an  American  Cnsul  in  a 
foreign  country,  who  was  not  remarkde  for  his 
altention  to  duty.    A  gentleman  caliimipon  him 
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one  day,  found  his  olTice  shut,  and  a  label  slicking 
upon  the  door  with  these  words:  ".  In  from  ten  to 
one."  Having  called  again  several  times  wiihm 
those  hours,  without  finding  him,  he  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  the  label,  "Ten  to  one  he's  not  in."— 
JPliiladelphia  Gazette.] 

The  Jersey  Citt  Gazette. — We  do  not,  in 
all  our  exchange  list,  receive  a  neater,  better  print- 
ed, or  more  carefully  got  up  paper,  than  this  semi- 
weekly  from  over  the  river.  It  is  owned  and  edited 
by  Robt.  U.  Lang.  It  is  creditable,  and  we  hope 
profitable,  to  him,  and  may  too  be  looked  upon  as 
"  a  sign"  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  Jersey 
City,  where  it  is  printed. 

Chicago,  July  IS.— The  Land  Sales.— The 
amount  of  money  received  at  the  Land  Ortice  in  tins 
town  for  lands  sold  from  28th  May  till  the  close  ot 
the  land  sale,  is  a  little  over  8386,500,  of  which 
about  $353,500  were  for  lands  sold  at  auction,  and 
the  balance  under  the  preemption  law.  The  exact 
amount  cannot,  as  yet,  be   ascertained. 

(Communicated  for  the  N.  Y.  American] 

In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  visited  the 
Hiehlands  of  Scotland.  The  previous  year,  the 
crote  were  bad,  and  of  couree  they  expected  to  hear 
of  great  suffering  among  the  poor.  Mrs.  B.  on 
being  asked  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  replied. 
••I  have  never  known  less  distress  than  during  the 
dear  year,  as  it  was  called.  All  the  distilleries  were 
.«itopi4d  by  order  of  Government ;  of  course  the 
'ersunvwuany  employed  in  them,  was  in  the  mar- 
ket for  food.  This  put  the  price  of  liquor  beyond 
Ihe  reach  of  the  poor,  and  being  sober  they  work- 
ed more,  and  were  more  healthy.  No  doubt  the 
rich  helped  them  but  little,  if  any  more,  than  m 
former  years.  ■^* 

Shoemaking  at  Ltnn.— It  is  estimate<l  that 
not  less  than  two  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  made 
at  this  place  during  the  past  year— giving  employ- 
ment to  nearly  four  thousand  persons. 

Gold  Leaves.— About  two  millions  of  gold 
leaves  are  manufacturetl  in  London  per  week.  The 
iairinsic  value  of  each  is  aUout  one  half  penny,  or 
nearly  a  cent  of  our  money. 

Lawk  Freight.— The  Steamer  Wm.  Gibbons 
which  arrived  on  Wednesday  from  Charleston, 
brought  about  200  passengers.  Any  packet  to  or 
from  E«~r" '•'""*'*  ^"  *^">iUfiil  *o  earn  as  lar^e  a 
freight.  The  sleamlwat  arrangement  to  Charles- 
ton is  one  of  great  public  utility,  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  Bee  it  so  abundantly  rewarded. — [Journal  of 
Com.] 

Singular. — The  Montreal  Herald  states  that  a 
laboring  man  named  Hawkins,  died  in  that  city  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  from  the 
effects  of  a  sting  on  the  check,  from  some  venom- 
ous insect,  on  tlie  previous  Thursday.  Before  me- 
dical advice  was  resorted  to,  breathing  was  ob- 
structed, and  th«  swelling  had  extended  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body.  He  expired  in  a  most 
dreadful  state  ot  agony,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
youn"  children.  What  sjxicies  of  insect  he  was 
stung'by,  the  Herald  says,  wc  could  ni>t  ascertain, 
but  he  described  itaa  having  been  very  smalL 


EUROPIAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Foreign  news  bt  the  Roscoe. — We  gave 
yesterday  a  brief  ifcstract  of  the  chief  items  of  in- 
telligence by  this  iip.  A  more  deliberate  perusal 
of  our  papers — sine  received — enables  us  to  add 
some  details. 

The  Morning  P»stof  the  23d,  discredited  the  ru- 
mor that  ZumalaOirrfg^iy  had  been  wounded,  and 
the  victory  of /ril>"/e.  The  Courier  siems  to  be- 
lieve both.  W»,  therefore,  publish  the  accounts 
from  the  Paris  pipers,  together  with  the  notice,that 
the  Carlists  hai  actually  undertaken  the  siege  of 
Bilboa: 

Paris,  June  0. — The  Journal  de  Paris  of  last 
ni^ht  contained  the  following  inieUigence: — 

"  A  telegraphic  despatch  of  this  morning  an- 
nounces that  on  the  16th  inst.,  Zumalacancguy 
•mtm  grievously  wounded  in  his  right  thigh,  and  re- 
signed his  conmand  to  Erazo.  He  has  been  con- 
veyed to  Dunngo. 

**  On  Uw  HUl  Uie  siege  of  Bilboa  was  still  going 


on.    Intelligence  is   expected  from  Valdez,  who  is 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town." 

This  wound  of  Zumalacai  reguy  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  victory  for  the  Christinos,  for  almost  all  the 
defeats  they  have  experienced,  have  been  due  to 
that  brave  and  talented  chief.  Erazo,  though  a 
brave  and  clever  officer,  is  vastly  inferior  to  Zumala- 
carreguy. 

Thus  all  the  reports  respecting  the  taking  of 
Bilboa  have  turned  out  false ;  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  it  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
lists  now  that  Valdez  is  hastening  to  its  relief,  and 
that  Zumalacarreguy  is  no  longer  with  his  men  to 
guide  them  to  victory. 

The  Urban  guard  and  the  garrison  of  Bilboa  are 
resolved  not  to  surrender;  tliey  have  sworn  to 
bury  themselves  beneath  its  ruins  rather  than  de- 
liver up  the  town  to  their  enemies.  Heavy  artil- 
lery has  been  sent  them  from  St.  Sebastian,  and 
cannons  have  been  posted  in  the  streets  to  oppose 
the  Carlists,  should  they  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance. This  resolution  will  doubtless  meet  with 
success. 

The  latest  intelhgence  (the  Ministerial  Bulletin 
excepted)  which  has  been  received  from  Bilboa,  is 
of  the  14tli:  at  that  time  the  town  was  blockaded 
by  Zumalacarreguy,  and  several  shells  had  been 
thrown  into  it.  This  news  was  brought  to  St.  Se- 
bastian by  a  steamer. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Clueen's 
troops  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Carlists  in  the  vicinity  of  Vittoria.  There  are, 
however,  two  versions  of  the  action.  I  shall  send 
yuu  both,  commencing  with  the  one  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  entiteld  to  credit,  and  which  is  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  On  the  1 1  th  instant  a  serious  encounter  took 
place  within  two  leagues  of  Vittoria.  Valdez 
feigned  to  be  retreating  on  Vittoria,  and  sent  the 
major  part  of  the  9,000  men  he  commanded  to  that 
town.  The  Carlists,  whose  forces  consisted  of 
twelve  battalions,  fell  with  great  impetuosity  on 
the  Christiiio  General's  cavalry  and  infantry. — 
Valdez,  by  a  manoeuvre,  whicli  he  had  concocted 
previously,  then  made  his  troops  come  up  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  attacking  Carlists  were  instantly 
broken,  and  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  their 
slain  ;  400  Carlists  were  besides  made  prisoners  by 
the  GLueen's  troops." 

This  account  was  brought  by  the  steamer  I  have 
just  alluded  to. 

The  other  account  is  contaiqed  in  a  letter  ad- 
flrfssed  yesterday  evening  to  the  Metsager,  by  the 
Spanish  General  Mendez  Vigo.  It  gives  no  date, 
and  asserts  that  Zumalacarreguy  commanded  the 
Carlists  defeated  on  this  occasion,  and  that  from 
3,000  to  4,000  prisoners  were  made  by  the  Christi- 
nos, whose  forces  consisted  but  of  four  regiments 
of  infantry  and  600  horse,  under  tlie  command  of 
General  Iriarte,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  gallant 
officer, 
Vigo's  letter : 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Bayonne  of 
the  13th,  stating  that  General  Iriarte  has  fought  a 
glorious  action  with  Zumalacarreguy  in  person, 
within  four  leagues  of  Vittoria.  This  General, 
who  was  accompanying  Expartero  in  his  retreat 
from  Bilboa,  on  battle  being  offered  by  the  insur- 
gents, put  himself  at  the  head  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry  and  600  cavalry,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Carlist  chief,  from  whom  he  took  from  3,000  to 
4,000  men,  and  all  his  artillery,  which  consisted  of 
seven  field  pieces." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  of  Bergara  has 
joined  the  Carlists.  This  has  also  been  the  Ciise 
with  150  men  of  the  gan-ison  of  Villafranca;  the 
remaining  230  have  been'cscortcd  to  Bilboa  by  the 
Carlists. 

The  gairison  of  Eybar  is  said  to  have  surrender- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war,jand  it  is  stated  that  the  Car- 
lists  found  in  that  town  4000  muskets,  7  cannon, 
&c.,  besides  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  niihtary 
stores,  and  provisions. 

The  Navarre  Junta  entered  Elisondo  on  the  13th. 
There  are  5  Carlist  battalions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  town. 

The  RencToleur  of  yesterday  reported  that  the 
celebrated  El  Pastor,  the  Commandant  Greneral  of 
Guipuscoa,  has  taken  refuge  in  France.  This 
must  certainly  be  an  error.  The  patriotism  of  El 
Pastor  is  well  known.  The  brave  General  h£is 
several  relations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  and  a 
visit  to  them  has  probably  been  converted  by  his 
enemies  into  a  desertion  of  his  duty.  S. 

[From  the  Meuager.] 

Pakis,  June  20.— The  ;SefUtn«U<,  of  the  16cb, 


The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mendez 


confirms  the  advantage  gained  by  Iriarte,  It  says: 
"  We  learned  yesterday,  and  we  are  assured,  that 
General  Iriarte,  who  was  at  Vittoria,  seeing-  some 
Carlist  battilions,  with  seven  cannon,  approach 
the  town,  resolutely  sallied  out  to  meet  theui,  witJi 
400  cavalry  and  some  infantry.  Having  killed 
many  of  their  men,  and  captured  the  seven  cannon 
Iriarte  returned  to  Vittoria," 

The  first  part  of  the  following  letter  from  our 
correspondent,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  tele- 
graphic desp  Uch  dated  the  19th,  and  announcing 
the  wounding  of  Zumalacarreguy  on  the  16th  : 

"  Batonne,  June  16. — "  The  Carlists  are  besieg- 
ing Bilboa,  and  many  families  who  have  quitted 
that  city  arrive  here  every  moment.  The  most  re- 
cent accounts  that  we  have  received  are,  that  the 
firing  on  the  town  commenced  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, at  nine  in  the  morning,  with  eight  cannon 
and  one  niorlar, 

"  The  firing  was  pretty  brisk  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  at  that  moment  it  suddenly  ceased. 
We  do  not  know  where  it  was  rc-opened  after- 
wards, or  whether  the  arrival  of  Valdez,  who  is 
known  to  have  marched  in  that  direction,  had  ren- 
dered a  battle  or  a  retreat  necessary. 

We  must  soon  learn  the  truth.  Valdez  was  at 
Vittoria  with  22000  men,  including  the  rein- 
forcements brought  byEspartere,  and  being  only 
nine  leagues  from  Bilboa  would  be  inexcusable  if  he 
suftcred  a  town  of  such  importance  to  be  attacked 
without  making  a  vigorous  atttempt  to  succor  it. 

Bilboa  has  5,000  men  within  its  walls,  and  must 
have  received  some  reinforcements  from  St,  Sebas- 
tian and  Santander,  which  set  out  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

Colonel  St.  Yon,  the  oflicer  commissioned  by 
the  French  Minister  of  War  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  North  of  Spain,  had 
returned  to  Paris,  and  made  his  oflicial  report  of 
what  he  witnessed,  including  his  opinion  of  what 
force  would  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. He  says  that  a  force  of  at  least  120,000 
men,  and  a  four  years'  occupation  of  the  territory, 
would  be  required  to  crush  the  rebels,  and  even 
then  there  would  be  no  security  against  future  in- 
surrections, after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops : 
but  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  Government  of  Spain,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  the  Carlists  cross  the  Ebro,  they 
are  in  "an  enemies  country." 

The  border  war  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
figures  largely  in  the  London  papers,  as  though  it 
might  lead  to  something. 

The  present  Earl  of  Devon,  (the  .successor  of 
Lord  Courtcnay)  was  a  deputy  clerk  of  Parliament 
when  the  title  fell  to  him.  •  . '  ' 

The  death  of  Cobbett  is  variously  commented  on 
by  the  London  press,  the  language  of  eulogy  be- 
ing chiefly  used  in  regard  to  him,  by  the  Tory  pa- 
pers! 

His  death  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  and  consequent  debility. 

We  have  among  our  miscellaneous  extracts  in- 
serted a  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Cotton  from  Algiers. — Some  specimens  of 
the  cotton  grown  inj; Algiers,  which  have  recently 
been  sent  to  Paris,  have  excited  considerable  sur- 
prise. The  cotton  is  superior  to  that  imported  from 
New  Orleans.  It  is  finer  and  stronger,  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  either  the  cotton  from  Bour- 
bon or  Cayenne. — (Le  Voleur.] 

From  France. — By  the  Cham  plain,  Havre  pa- 
pers of  17thult.,  with  Paris  accounts  of  the  16th, 
are  received.  W^e  have  examined  the  Havre  Jour- 
nal of  the  16th  and  17th,  politely  put  at  our  dispo- 
sition by  the  Daily  Advertiser,  but  find  nothing  of 
interest. 

The  Moniteui-  contains  oflicially  the  law  for 
the  payment  of  the  American  claims,  agreeably  to 
the  votes  of  the  two  Chambers.  A  sketch  of  the 
debate  in  the  Peers  on  the  day  the  bill  passed* 
may  be  found  below.  \  •-.>!'* 


,  .^■■-.^.^  ■■■.•_,-^; 
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CdAHBBk  OF  P«cii9— ScMwn  of  June  1«. 

presidency  of  the  Count  Portalis  (Vice  Presi- 
dent.) Messrs.  Duperre,  Maison,  de  Broglie  ainl 
puchatel  are  on  the  Minister's  Bench. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  discussion  on 
the  report  of  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  A- 
mefican  treaty. 

jjf.  de  Barante  applies  himself  to  justify  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  and  to  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions made  yesterday  by  theadversariea  of  the  law. 
He  closes  with  persisting  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  who  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  law. 

The  Chamber  proceeded  to  take  up  the  different 
articles  of  the  law. 

Article  1,  is  put  to  the  vote.  ^ 

JIf.  Dubouchage  complains  that  the  power  of  the 
Chambers  has  been  entirely  misunderstood,  and  re- 
quires that  the  interest  should  not  accrue  before 
the  day  on  which  the  Chambers  may  have  adopted 
the  law. 

M.  dt  Brof/»>  in  a  few  words  replies  toJtf.  Dubou- 
tkagt.  No  further  debate  ensued,  and  tr.e  article 
is  adopted. 

M.  the  Baron  Mounier,  m.ade  some  observations 
on  ArU  2.  He  requires  that  Government  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  those  who  have  ceded 
land  in  Louisiana,  and  thinks  that  1,500,000  francs 
reserved  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
which  will  arise.  M.  de  Broglie  replies,  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  support  these  claims 
u  it  has  always  done. 

Articles  2  and  3  are  adopted. 

The  Chamber  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  whole 
BilL  The  following  is  the  result  Votes  147 — 
white  balls  125,  black  balls  22.  The  law  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Chamber. 

ThcChamber  of  Peers  on  the  16th  was  occupied 
all  day  with  trying  the  prisoners  of  ApriL 

Rumors  of  the  success  of  the  Carlists,in  different 
parts  of  Spain  were  circulating,  and  had  affected 
tl.e  French  Funds  a  little.  Bilboa  was  said  to 
hare  fallen  into  their  hands — and  at  Burgos,  the 
republic  was  said  to  be  proclaimed.  Nothing  au- 
thentic, however,  ia  given. 

The  dates  from  Madrid  are  of  the  11th.  By  a 
decree  of  the  10th,  the  Clueen  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  and  named  Count 
Tonrtno  President  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  for 
foreign  affairs,  ad  interim. 

The  Moniteur  has  the  following : — ^"It  being  the 
intention  of  the  King  to  authorize  all  suclt  Frencli- 
men  as  wish  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Clueen 
of  Spain,  to  do  so  without  losing  the  quality  of 
their  citizenship  to  France,  all  demands  for  such 
authorization  must  be  addres.sed  to  tlie  Ministers 
of  Justice,  conformable  to  Art.  21  of  the  Civil 
Code." 

[GUmingi  from  European  Papers.] 

A  Lyons  paper  of  the  ISth  states,  that  at  Mex- 
mdria,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  5th,  some  eighty  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion  being  assembled  in 
the  third  story  of  a  building,  to  celebrate  a  wed- 
ding, at  the  moment  of  beginning  a  dance,  the 
floor  gave  way,  carrying  with  it  all  the  company, 
and  breaking  through  the  2d  and  1st  floors,  buried 
them  beneath  the  ruins.  Thirty-six  of  tlie  number 
were  dug  out  dead,  and  twelve  others  died  the  next 
day  of  their  wounds.  Among  the  dead  was  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  garrison  there,  and  the 
Jewish  RabbL 

Lord  CovRTEKAT — who  passed  some  years  in 
this  country,  and  has  since  lived  in  France,  recent- 
■y  died  there.  He  had  become  Earl  of  Devon 
daring  his  forced  exile. 

His  Elnglish  property  goes  to  a  nephew  in  Eng- 
^*^,  but  his  beautiful  estate  of  Draveil,  near  Paris 
—welland  happily  do  we  remember  it,in  other  days, 
*hen  owned  by  an  American — with  all  its  fumi- 
t'lre,  he  left,  as  we  learn  by  the  Paris  papers,  to  a 
servant.  This  legacy  is  estimated  at  two  millions 
of  francs.  The  broUier  of  the  legatee  keeps  an 
English  eating  bouse  in  Paris. 

Itisaaid  thata  marriage  between  the  Doke  of 
^^"^"ui^  and  a  pcinoesB  of  Wirtemberg  is  seriously 


influence  at  the  (/ourt  of  Stutgard  is  paramount, 
far  from  opposir/^,  favors  such  an  alliance. 

Cheapness  ip  Books  in  France. — Capt  Ross's 
two  guinea  ana  a  half  volume,  of  his  artic  residence 
is  re-printed  /n  Paris  for  five  francs,  about  one 
twelfth. 

Mr.  Glover,  an  English  Artist,  has  gone  to  Van 
Deimen's  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  views  of 
its  peculiar  scenery — and  sending  them  home  for 
exhibition. 

Lord  Gosford,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Canades,  has  been  created  an  English  Peer  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Worlingkam,  of  Beccles,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 


Buenos  Atres. — By  the  Broganza,  dates  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  9th  of  June  have  been  recei- 
ved. 

Captain  Pierre  Espiaux,  of  the  French  frigate 
Thisbe,died  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  17th  of  May,' 
and  was  hurried  with  military  honors  on  the  19th. 
Among  the  attendants  at  his  funeral  were  Mr. 
Dorr,  the  United  States  Consul,  and  Capt.  Perci- 
val  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Erie.      ','.■,■'/  '  '"'■"■.";,'": 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Acteon,  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  commander,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  on 
t'le  31st  of  May,  having  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  22d  March. 

Some  interest  appears  to  have  been  created  by 
the  detention  of  a  French  brig — the  Hermione — 
on  suspicion  of  having  smuggled  goods  on  board. 
A  long  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  French  Consul,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  brig  was  allowed  to  sail, 
merely,  however,  as  an  indulgence — the  laws  ha- 
ving been  much  relaxed  heretofore — but  notice  is 
given  that  henceforth  they  will  be  most  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

A  splendid  ball  was  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britamiic  Majes- 
ty, on  the  28th  of  May,  in  honor  of  the  King's 
birthday.  Captain  Percival,  and  Lieutenants 
Pope,  and  Eagle,  of  the  Elrie,  were  among  the 
guests. 

The  America,  at  Boston,  from  Calcutta,  whence 
she  sailed  March  19,  reports  that  Lord  Win.  Ben- 
tick,  Governor  General  of  India,  left  Calcutta  two 
days  previous  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Curacoa,  fbr  Eng- 
land, Sir  Charles  Metcalf,  Governor  General  of 
Ai^  acts  as  GovenxHT  General  of  India,  until  a 
new  appointment. 


'     !<•▼«  In  tbe  Seir. 

A  maiden  went  forth  at  the  twilight  hour,      '     ■: 
To  meet  her  true  love  in  a  dewy  bower. 
Where  the  rose  and  sweet  briar  and  jessamine  grew, 
And  the  hummingbird  kissed  from  tlieir  flowers  the  dew 
She  was  briglit  as  that  t>ird  of  the  glittering  wing. 
And  pure  as  the  dew-drop,  and  gay  as  the  spring. 

And  there  in  the  shade, 

The  youth  wooed  the  maid  ; ': 

But  the  moon  rose  high. 

In  the  cloudless  sky, 
'Ere  she  gave  her  consent  and  received  the  ring. 

And  then  she  flew. 

From  love  and  from  dew, 
To  dream  of  them  both  the  long  night  through 
The  night  has  fled,  and  the  dew  is  gone. 
The  maiden  sits  in  her  cottage  alone : 
She  IK  thinking  of  love  and  moonlight  hours, 
Of  dewy  kisses  and  jessamine  bowers ; 
And  she  wonders  if  rings  and  vows  are  true; 
Or  as  cold  as  night,  and  as  fleeting  as  dew, 

Bui  her  hope  is  bright,    .    ■ 

And  lier  heart  is  light,  • 

And  still  she  sings 

Of  bridal  rings. 
Of  rase-buds  and  vows  the  long  night  through. 

And  all  her  theme 

Is  that  bright  dream. 
That  came  o'er  her  hean  by  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
The  maiden  is  clad  in  her  bridal  dress, 
The  piieat  is  there  to  unite  and  bless  ; 
And  beaide  her  the  bridegroom  has  uken  his  ataad. 
To  tajte  of  her  lip  and  to  touch  her  hand. 
And  to  wed  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  maid 
Whom  he  wooed  at  night  in  the  jesaantine  ahadC. 

No  ey«  DMre  bright, 

lio)W«RaiO(«l%iii^ 


Than  hrr's,  tke  bride. 

Who  smiles  in  her  pride. 
For  the  ring  is  hers,  and  the  vow  is  paid. 

But  maidens  beware 

Of  the  dew  and  uieht  air. 
Not  always  are  truth  and  gold  rin^s found  there. 

[Foa  THE  New-Yobk  AMEBirin.] 
Tnamingm.—Bsf  FUkcus,  in  the  Counlrp. 

ABSENCE— A  Sok«. 
The  heart  no  deeper  gloom  can  know. 

Than  absence'n  tomb-like  solitode 

I  better  bore  thine  anger's  glow 

Than  the  dull  peace  which  has  ensued— 
Give  back  mine  eyes,  thy  form  again  ! 

Give  but  mine  ears,  thy  quick'ning  voire 
And  though  thy  glances  flash  disdain. 

And  words  speak  daggers,  I'll  rejoice  !-> 
For  oh  !  reproach  I  could  forgive, 

Howe'er  it  jarr'd  my  brain  to  hear  ; 
And  e'en  thy  fury's  gaze  outlive. 

To  know  but  this,  that  thou  wertnear— 
A  charm,  thy  words  and  looks  contain, 

That  numbs  their  power  to  harm,  or  kiU ; 
Like  painted  rage,  or  chanted  pain, 

'Tia  beauty,  and  'tis  music  still— 
For,  shot  through  eyelids  plumed  like  those. 

Thy  glance  must  of  their  softness  ahare  ; 
And  through  tlioae  lips,  the  curse  that  flows. 

Comes  sweten'd  from  the  honey  there — 

I  must  return  I — though  doubly  curst — 
Though  all  thy  hghtnings  scathe  my  Brain^ 

I  care  not — I  have  known  the  worst — 
For  absence  owns  no  master-pain. — 
No.  6. 


it  ,\r. 


[From  the  Cazenovia  Rep.  Mtmitar.'] 
Oricinal  Poetrt. — The  following  lines  are  the 
production  of  a  lad  of  13  years,  a  student  in  one  x4 
our  literary  institutions.  They  were  suggested  by 
viewing  an  engraved  representation  of  Finnl's 
Cave,  in  the  possession  of  his  room  mate.  ^Tbe 
reader  will  better  understand  the  ailment  of  the 
poem,  and  better  appreciate  the  talentsof  the  juvei 
nile  author,  by  being  informed  that  Staffa  is  • 
small  island  o{  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
in  Eiu-ope,  if  not  in  the  world ;  the  whole  soath- 
west  end  being  supported  by  ranges  of  basaltic  pil- 
lars, mostly  above  56  feet  high,  and  four  Ceet  in 
thickness.  The  magnificent  cavern,  called  Fioi>na<> 
coul,  or  Fingal's  Cave,  is  on  this  islfiod,  and  ex- 
tends 250  feet  in  length.  Its  entrance  is  a  natural 
arch,  53  feet  wide  and  116  high,  from  which  lh« 
cavern  is  lighted,  so  that  its  farthest  extremity  may 
be  seen.  It  is  supported  on  each  side  by  raeges  of 
columns,  and  rooted  by  the  fragments  of  others  that 
have  been  broken  off  in  forming  it.  The  kouom 
of  the  Cave  is  filled  by  the  sea,  reaching  to  the  ex- 
tremity, and  in  very  calm  weather  a  bMt  may  sail 
into  it. 

SUitfa. 
I're  gazed  on  Nature  in  the  sleepy  lake. 
The  green<lo(hed  Aeld,  and  wildly  tanglMl  brake ; 
I've  heard  her  whisper  in  the  fluttering  trees. 
Sing  in  the  brook  iuid  murmur  in  the  t>reezc, 
Until  her  quiet  music,  to  my  heart 
Would  love  and  peace  and  nappineMi  impart. 
And  every  fretful  feeling  die  away, 
Like  lover's  frowns  before  his  loved  one's  lay. 

And  then  I've  tum'd,  on  wilder  scenes  to  brood, .        •    . 
And  court  thee.  Nature,  in  thy  sterner  mood  ; 
Have  seen  the  cloud-envelop'd  mountain  ride, 
The  tranquil  forest  sleeping  on  its  side. 
But  not  those  scenes  such  pleasing  fear  ifflpcd«\. 
As  Staffa's  rugged  isle,  where  Nature  )>c«tni  ai  An  r*~ 

Here,  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
That  longs  to  trespass  on  earth's  lioundarr, 
'Neath  lowering  skies,  amid  whose  w'lMitltitnj,  ■ 
The  joyous  siuibeams  seem  afraid  to  pla/r— ' 
Serenely  calm,  in  solitary  pride, 
A  glorious  pile  rejx^es  on  the  tide  : 
From  ocean's  depths  the  giant  colorans  rise. 
And  lift  the  self-born  structure  to  the  skies. 
Firm  on  its  rocky  base  each  pillar  stands. 
No  chisei'd  shaft,  no  work  of  mortal  hai>ds. 

Ere  man  had  ceased  in  savage  woods  to  dwell, 
(Roots  for  his  fuud,  his  drink  the  crystal  well,) 
Ere  yet  he  knew  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  scarcely  sought  Ids  fellow  but  In  strife. 
Ere  cities  grew,  or  Parian  marble  shone, 
Those  columns  «tood,  and  stand  while  they  are  {•«•  :• 

Yet  many  a  broken  pillar  strewed  arouiid, 
And  many  a  vista  levell'd  to  the  ground. 
Proclaim,  that  not  e'en  Nature's  works  are  free. 
All  conquering  Time, from  thy  sure  mastery  ! 

Then,  mortal,  blush,  to  own  the  selfish  grief 
Which  pronipiK  a  murmur  if  thy  days  be  brief: 
When  Nature's  brightest  glories  disappear, 
Shall  thy  mortality  deinanid  a  tear  i 

Mark  where  the  portal,  yawning  o*er  the  wars^    " 
Reveals  to  view  the  beauties  of  the  Cave : 
MajesUc  columns  rise  on  either  stde 
The  arched  canopy  above  the  tide. 
Which,  mildly  glittering  with  a  sparry  light. 
Shines  like  the  spangled  firmament  of  nijlbt.   ■ . 
'Tie  Nattire's  palace.    Scorning  to  abide 
In  tesqtlea  ieaain  reverence  raared  than  |mM> 
The  aiurge'a  roar  nxire  grateful  to  her  car, 
L    Afldtaiapwt  hjaa,  thaa  kaltow  tg>B»  of  ] 
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SliC  fled,  disdiiiiil'iil  of  a  Duric  fane, 

AihI  built  her  ch.ipel  on  th'  Atlantic  mam  I 

Still  !i8  we  gaze,  a  'celin!:  more  intense 
Grows  with  tacli  look    am'  slcaN  on  every  sense  j 
The  frowuiiii'  arcli  a"ove,  the  sea  below, 
The  tiine-cenicnteiliiillar':;  serried  row. 
The  ocean  wrentlin?  with  the  pile  in  vain, 
That  hurla  its  breakers  b;itk  in  calm  disdain. 
Blend  in  a  bcene  so  solemn,  yet  so  fair, 
That  man  si  tnis  almost  an  iutnidtr  there  '. 
Kach  hollow  blast  that  slowly  dies  away. 
Sounds  like  sonjc  spirit's  melancholy  lay; 
And  asth'  li^irniouious  ciive  semis  foitli  its  song, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  see  an  airy  throng 
Of  mermaids  Hilling  o'er  the  iinruljlcd  wave, 
And  breathing  low,  soft  dir?os  throu-h  the  cave  : 
There  is  a  siillness— but  not  of  the  eravr— 
A  breathless  life  within  that  wondrous  cave— 
A  deep  contentment,  a  mute  harnmny, 
A  holy  pre94>nce  that  we  cannot  see. 
But  yet  can  feel  ;  for  Ocean  murmurs  on. 
As  il  in  prayer,  his  dee|)-toned  orison  ; 
And  winds  without,  thai  rage  in  lawless  dm, 
Are  hush'd  to  music  aa  they  enter  in  ! 

Oh  ;  let  il»e  skejxic  on  whose  dotibting  eyes 
In  vain  the  beautits  of  creation  rise — 
Who,  while  he  views  the  loveliness  of  rartli. 
Can  yet  disown  the  [Xjwer  that  tave  it  birth, 
Hero  lei  him  uaze,  ami  say  'twas  chanco  alone 
That  rear'd  the  piU  and  nicely  carved  the  stone- 
That  lent  each  shaft  such  noble  symmetry- 
Alas  !  it  mocks  his  pool  philosophy. 
Tells  liim  a  truth  he  little  dream'd  before, 
.«  ««  ffos  noliiiade  to  rjueel'oti,  hut  adoic. 


Circular.  To  Exgineeus  and  SuperintendanU 
of  Railroads  and  Canala.— 1  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
ucw  etlition  of  my  Uau.roau  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
Iteing  desirovu  to  correct  llic  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
i  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Enoinekr,  or  SuPEll- 
iNTENDENT,  of  every  liailroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a  full  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroa<l  under  his  direction  or  charge.  lie  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  iha  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completeil,  the  elevation  it  surmounls,  ihs  ratlins  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  nple,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with  ! 
sialionary  engines— i/i  short,  rvvry  thing  uhich  may  he 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  bo  connect- 
pd  with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  sucli  OS  comply  with  llie  above  roiiurst,  and  fur- 
nish the desiretl  inlormalion  previous  tolUc frst  of  An- 
giigt  next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  sojh  as  completed.         ,,.^,^„ 

D.  IC.  MINOR. 

New-York,  Ju«o.27,  1835. 

R\lLRO\D3.U>URNATrANI)  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTKKNAl.  IMPUOVEMEiNTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
cl  eight  pages,  di'vottd  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvemeiils,  in  all  its  various  nwdcs  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  tho  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
sarao  price ;  full  sett  of  lour  volumes,  $1'2. 

,     RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  I'uiipd  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineaictl  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  con-structiou,  unJ  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
relereuce  to,  each,  and  containing  ovt-r  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pockt't  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  ;iaper  cover, 
and  may  be  seat  by  mail  to  any  part  of  tho  country 
Price  82 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE.  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENT^'. 

This  work  lias  nearly  coniplttetl  five  volumes.  It 
is  puhhshed  monthly,  in  numbers  ol  Gl  pages  e.-xch, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  STEREOTYPED  from  the  first  niunbcr, 
and  therefbro  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspoutlents,  who  I'umisli  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  ii  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  3Iagazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  83  per 
annum,  in  advance.     Previous  volumes  8j,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  iu  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  FRUGALITY  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFIT  CENTS  a  year- for  12  numters— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,♦  All  leHcrs  mu^t  1j«  postage  paid.    JSleynn  ntuu- 


bers    sent  [to  one  address  for  $5,  — and  twenty 
THREE  for  910.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;    it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.     It 
is  now  in  its  8tli  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  t)c  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kuid 
in  this  or  any  other  country.     No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
coimtry  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions.   It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
go»  per  month,  at  93  i>er  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  uddUiotuil  pages  per  month  are  givcn- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  BIydcnburgh,  %  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Bcsion ;  Fess^nden,  Phi- 
ladclpliia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New-York. 

PABTIVER   IV ANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  F.8tab- 
lishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  au 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Alay-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  T>BILLEES,  to. 

Wanted,  immedtalely,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Corhish  Mi- 
ncte  will  be  preferred,)  8U  Drillers,  5U  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksinilhii,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Uailrond,  about  live  milts  from  the  Ci'y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  ijiven,  and  cash  payiuentt  made  every  fort 
nit:ht.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  SI.  John's Hall.Fiank- 
furt  street,  Ncw-Yofk. 

JOHN  RUTTEB,  Cuntiactor. 

i^Tlie  Albany  Argus,  riiiindelphiu  U.  S.  Gnzettv  aud 
PennsyKania.i,  will  pivase  copy  ibii,  and  send  their  billslo 
the  R.iilroad  Company,  14  Wall  mreet,  New-York.    23— If 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

500  Tons  Railroad  Iron,  3  inch  by  J,  with  Spikes  and 
Spikine  Pihtes  to  watcl),  fur  sale  by 

WBL  G.  BULL  &  CO. 
2fi-3tp  74  VVall-sf. 

I  NOTICE 

S  hereby  given,  that  an  Assessment  of  Ten  Dollars  |>n 
each  share  of  the  Capital  Stock  oi  the  Boston,  Norwich  ajid 
New  London  it.iilroad  Company,  ha.s  been  laid  payable  im 
the  ISlh  day  of  Autnist,  I93a,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  o'i  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  at  the  Q.uinebaug  Bank, 
Norwich. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Treasurer. 
Norwich,  July  llth,  183o. jy.l6.  tAI3 

RAIL.ROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  Si  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albiiny   Esgle 
Air  Furnace  arid   Machine  Sho.q,  will  make  to  order  car 
(vheels,  chairs  and  kaees,  and  every  other  Jojcripiinn  of 
cat^iinss  required  lor  railroads.  K-Iy  lebl4 

PATEKT  H  AniME:RED  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 
RAII^ROAD  SPIKES. 

t!l"  Railroad  Spike*  of  ev<.ry  deacnption  required, 
inaiio  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikea  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  us  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  m  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  bead, 
so  as  not  to  a.lmit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  RRASTUS  COR- 
NING &  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTUKNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  W.  Y.  sept. 1 3-  ly 

PATENT    RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
^     SPIKES. 

n3*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nuil  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  exienfive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  (0  inches,  manufactnrcd  by  the  sub- 
scriber's ruteni  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  sue- 
ccsiiful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  Eii^IanJ,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tai.ied  a  Paieni,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  olTered 
in  market. 

Unilroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  tu  the  holes  In  iron  rails, 
to  anv  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roaJj  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spiltes  made  at  the  above  named  facto.'y — for  which 
purpose  they  ais  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

23"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S31. 

{[^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  jalc,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&JTown8cnd,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  .\lbany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2iJ  Waieretreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  .M.  .Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvierc,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrahd  li  Smith,  Boston, 

P.  U. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotders  as^ariy  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  Is  de- 
sirous of  e.ttendinc  the  manufaciuringso  asio  keeppace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

U9^n  a.  BURDEN. 


•.'00 

do.     \i      do.      i 
do.     IJ      do. 

do. 
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do. 

suo 

lio.    a        do. 
do.    'H      do. 

do. 

soo 

do. 

soon  expected. 

gTBPHENSON* 

Bmldercfa  tuperior  style  of  Fuisctiget  Cars  for  Rail>^ 
road, 

No.  20ft  Elizabethstieet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 

S3- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  Well  to 
e.-:amine  tneae  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  iT  tiie  New-York  and  Hatlaeni  Bailrirad 
now  in  operation.  JiOtf 

RAILROAD  CAR 'WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tj"  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  filled  to  wlicda 
c>imi>lete  at  the  Jelterson  Cotton  and  Wool  Marline 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ai'- 
dressed  to  the  subsciber*  at  Palcrton,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- Vork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

AUo,  Flange  Tires  turned. complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  OROSVENOR 

RAILIVAY  IROK. 

9j  tons  oil    ifkch  by  i  inch,  1      flat  Bart  in  len^ihs  o 

14  to  la  feci,  counter  sunk 
holes,  cndscut  at  an  ankle 
of  4j  degrees,  with  s['l|. 
ciog    plates  and   nails  to 
J  suit. 
SJOdo.ofEd^e  Railsof  30  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3G  inches  dlameirt 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inckes  diameter 
fur  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  3^,  2),  S^,  3,  SJ,  34,  and  3^  inches  diamvtar  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hbove  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Gorern. 
mentdand  Incorporated  Uovernnienis,  and  the  Drawback 
laken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  U.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ol  all  thedifferentkindsol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  countryand  Great  Biituin,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  di^^posed  lo  examine  tliem.  d'lmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRVMEMTS. 

{t3- Compasses  ol  varioussizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  irlasjes  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  li  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  Ptreof, 

J31  8t  • corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   EXGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

SCf^  Tkc  Bubscrber  manufactures  all  kind*  of  Instru 
mems  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruciiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manifl'aciured  In  the  United  States ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  ire«  .  among  which  ate  an  Improved 
Compass,  widi  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per. 
feet  accuracy — also  a  Railroari  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopRt! — and  a.  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Oonioiuetec 
attached,  particolarly  adapted  to  Railroad  ■  urposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker^ 
-».'.'  No.  9Dock  Bt.,Philade»p»>ifc 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  svk- 
niitted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interestad.  _ 

Baltimore,  18as. 

In  reply  tolhylnquiriesrespectingthcinsiruiiKnts^san- 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  1  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  oi  construction  oi  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclui>iveof  the  number  in  the  serviccof  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thef 
havein  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  V  hicU  all  instruments  ofthe,kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  coiu 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  otlicra  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compa^if  is  superior 
to  any  otherdescripiion  of  Gonioiruier  that  we  have  yel 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  dceire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compars.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pletclv  adapted  to  laieral  anales  of  any  cimple  and  cheap 
insii  ument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerrcd  to  all  others  now  in  u<e  for  laying  of 
raiU— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as,bigbljr 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  .,w 

RespectfuHr  <li» 'riend,  ■.■*r»  '    • 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  SupU  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Phili>delphla,  February,  IBSS. 
Hsvinr  for  the  last  two  years  maile  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compaes,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  uihei  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  u^'e,  and  as  such  most  cheerfnliy  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  Febroarjr,  1838. 

For  a  year  pact  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  Philatlclphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodoliie  with  the  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihem  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  kirlhfti 
purpose. 

HENAY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ene.Philad. 

0)1  ly  Oermani.  and  Morriii-  Bailroat  r 
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^   ^■—  ..-1^  -.■■-i-i.ii..'.-i  9    -  " 

Grand  Junction  Railway. — We  have 
been  favored  with  the  peruBal  of  a-  manu- 
script copy  of  a  report  of  Joseph  Locke, 
Esq.,  engmeer  of  this  important  railroad  in 
England,  in  relation  to  the  form  of  rail  to 
be  used  on  that  road,  furnished  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  that  company  to  the  Pregident  of 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
It  is  accompanied  by  two  sheets  of  draw- 
ings, exhibiting  in  full  size  the  different 
kinds  and  shapes  of  rails  used  on  the  Liver, 
pool  and  Mancliester  Road,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  kinds  of  rail  now  in  use  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  soon,  we  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  say,  be  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
when  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
fe.publish  it  entire  in  the  Journal. 

SaWino  Machine  for  felling  Trees. — 
his  pleasing  to  know  that  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  are  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
Mr.  James  Hamilton  has,  we  understand, 
met  with  an  unprecedented  sale  of  the  right 
to  use  and  vend  his  machine  for  cutting 
down  trees,  having  sold  a  large  portion  of 
*be  Union,  in  States.  Those  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  right  for  its  use,  should  apply 
8oon  if  they  desire  to  have  it  at^r«t  prices. 
^.  Hamilton  resides  at  157  Crosby  street, 
New-York. 

Died,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  on  ThuoBday 
wWi  ult.,  Wk.  H.  MoCvtohbn,  Engineer, 
^Pon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  aged  26 
yww^[?luWcIpUi«g«qwerci»l  H«»ld.] 


•   The  .Work  coes  bra.vei.y  on. — Books  , 
were  opened  in  this  city  last  week,  and  also  j 
in  New.Haven  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  re-  \ 
ceive  subscriptions  to  the  .stock  of  the  New. 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.     The  impor- 
tance of  the  route,  and  the  favorable  report 
of  Mr.  Twining,  the  engineer,'  caused  an 
unusuallj'  large  subscrip^on.     Tlie  amount 
required  was  $1,000,000,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  over  .S5,700,0(K),  or  nearly 
six  times  what  was  requifed.     *A   vmcIi  a  1 
result  we  are  not  at  all  surprise*).     'IIijp  ea.  ;i 
terprising  and  business  character  of  the  ia-  !| 
habitants  of  the  country  througU  which  it  1 1 
passes,  together  with  the  certainty  of  its  be- 
ing continued  to  Springfield,  and  thence  to 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  thus  opening 
an  easy  communication  with  Boston  ;  and 
the  almost,  as  others  believe,  but  as  we  be- 
lieve, positive,  certainty  of  its  being  extend- 
ed far  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  at 
least  to  Haverhill,  in  New-Hampshire,  and 
most  certainly  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  must 
make  the  road  between  Hartford  and  New- 
Haven  one  of  the  most  productive  railroads 
in  the  country.    It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

The  New.Jersey  Railroad. — We  are 
happy  to  see  that  this  great  work,  so  ini- 
portimt  to  the  interest  of  this  City,  is  ra- 
pidly progressing.  The  contractors  and 
men  are  engaged  along  the  line  from  Rail- 
way to  this  city.  The  road  from  Rahway 
to  Ne-.park  is  already  graded,  and  only 
awaits  the  laying  of  rails  to  perfect  it.  We 
learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors 
to  have  it  completed  to  New-Brunswick 
durinir  this  year.  Our  city  will  then  be  in 
the  vii  inity  of  New-  Fori,* with  all  the  ad- 
vantag  es  of  cheap  living  here  and  all  the 
benefits  of  the  New-York  market.  We 
hazard  little  in  asserting,  that,  upon  the 
completion  of  this  road,  cnterprize  and 
wealth  will  not  find  any  place,  in  New-Jer. 
sey,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  New-  York,  with 
superit  »r  advantages  to  New.Brunawick  for 
their  profitable  exercise  and  investment. 
We  also  learn  that  the  travelling  over  the 
road  from  Newark  to  New- York  i»  im- 
mense* and  that  the  proceeds  of  that  part 
of  the  Toad  will  yield  a  handsome  return  for 
the  capital  required  for  the  completion  of 

the  «mire  route  to  this  city.->-[Fr9<JkwMn.^ 


{Fromtlie  .Wiroi't  A'.  ^.  P«iiiy  Mveiiiter.] 

Morris  and  Essex  R/6[i-  Hoad. — Th«  Ej'^- 
nper,  .Tudge  Wrij'it,  havinj  completed  fan  mu-vvjw, 
has  laid  l^forc  ibc  DireclorslliB  profile^^  survays, 
and  ( stimates,  which  we  uiJdertl^nd  are  (lavcguLblc 
to  thf  prospects  of  tlir  Company,'  anij  eiuireJjc  «ai- 
Lstaclopy  to  ilic  Ro.ird.  ' 

( )f  tiie  .several  routes  survcyr-d,  the  fn»  most 
practicable,  wotild  each  make  the  whole  glance  i^ 
miles,  from  Momstown  to  New,^rk,  both  passing- 
through  Sprin?;ficld.  Leavin<^  Sprlng<ie.ki,  one  of 
the  two  surveys  named  jmsses  ibrougii  Lyous 
Farms  to  tlie  south  end  of  Newark,  and  the  other 
proceeds  north  lhron|»h  Orange.  The  sitnaliouof . 
the  hills  on  the  route  of  the  present  tur»>pi-'»^irak4r 
Rpi-iii^eld  to  Neit  axii  reuAta.  i.'u«h.^iwute,  at  is  sfrdf 
impracticable.  Oncithcroi'  these  routes  the  Li?h- 
cst  grade  will  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  70  feet  pe»- 
mile,  for  J  miles  on  the  easrcrii  slope  of  the  Sttort 
Hills :  60  feet  is  tlie  maximum  of  tlie  rest  U"  tlm 
route. 

The  estimate  of  the  whole  cost  of  putting  tlie 
rodd  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  cara  is — 

By  the  southern  route,  !;i^7,343 

Orange,  or  northern  route,  £19,193 

including  a  bridge  over  the  Passaic,  at  Cliatham, 
wliich  i.s  estimated  to  cost  <520,000,  all  told.  The. 
cost  of  the  road  it-self,  witliotu.  a  bridge,  would 
therefore  Ije  at  the  rate  of  800f)  per  mile,  sinj^ 
track  with  necessary  turn-outs. 

That  tlie  estimate  is  a  liberal  one,  may  be  infer* 
red  from  tlie  fact  that  an  oiSer  Iws  been  made  u» 
the  Directors  of  a  contract  for  U>c  whole  road  at 
the  estimate,  with  ample  seciu-i'.y  for  its  fulfilment. 
But  it  is  believed  that  Uie  actual  cost  will  fall 
short  of  the  estimate — die  righf  of  way  being 
conceded  by  the  land  holders,  as  it  ])rohably 
would  be. 


Canal  Breach  at  Port  Btrov. — We  have 
been  furnished  witli  the  following  letter,  from  A. 
Burt,  Esq.,  Canal  Superintendent,  to  the  Comp- 
trcller. — [Alb.  Argus.) 

"Port  Byron,  Thtrsday,  M.,  Jtiiy  ST  ,, 

"  Dear  sir— A  breach  was  made  in  the  aque  dasf 
at  this  place  yesterday  about  noon.  Wc  are  nvtk- 
jnggre  It  exertions,  and  hope  to  have  it  repai  j-f«j  so 
as  to  let  in  the  water  to  morrow  morning.  1{  wili 
probably  cost  300  or  350  dollars  to  reiiair  it.'  • 

The  Gluebec  Gazette,  of  July  25tli,  sf  ^^jes  tliat 
Captain  Youle,  of  the  Royal  Enginee /^  arrived 
thereon  Saturday  afienioon,  from  MjntreaJ  hav- 
ing been  ordered  from  Q.uebcc  by  the  Cmnmander- 
iu-Cliief,  in  compliance  with  the  A'  idress  of  the 
committee  of  the  citizens  appointed  to  promote  tba 
construction  of  the  Railway  to  Ma  jne. 


Dr.  David  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  has  be>ni 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Chf  inistry  &c    ju  the 

Waehipgton  Medical  CoUese  rf , 
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Who  that  has  travelled  on  railroads  in  this 
country  has  not  also  been  annoyed  from  the 
same  cause  1  We  give  the  following  com- 
munication,  hoping  that  a  remedy  may  re- 
sult from  discussion. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  very  much  an- 
noyed while  travelling  behind  locomotive 
engines,  (where  wood,  coal,  or  coke,  ha.s 
been  Msed  for  fuel,)  with  the  dust  and  cin- 
ders  flying  in  my  eyes,  and  soiling  my 
clothes,  and  am  very  much  surprized  that 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  attempted  or  sug- 
gested. The  following  plan  1  think  will 
remedy  the  evil  : 

Place  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  or  other 
material,  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  lo- 
comotive, and  similar  ones  over  each  of  the 
cars.  The  one  over  the  locomotive  may  have 
a  wider  mouth  than  the  others.  Those 
upon  the  cars  may  lie  flat ;  the  tops  of  the 
cars,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  that  they  should 
lap  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  aii.swer 
when  placed  some  inches  apart.  As  the 
cinders  are  wnilted  from  the  chimney  top, 
they  will  be  immediately  drawn  within  the 
cylinders,  through  which  there  will  be  a  cur- 
rent  of  air  suflicient  to  drive  them  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.  The  rush  of  air  to  fill 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  rapid  passage  of 
the  cars,  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  cin- 
ders passing  through  the  cylinders. 

Respectfully  your  ob^'dient  servant, 
Th©3.  Svminoto.v. 

N.  B. — Letters  patent  will  be  taken  out 
for  the  foregoing  invention.  T.  S. 

Baltimore,  July  30,  1835. 

The  annexed  inquiries  are  of  great  im- 
portrmce  at  this  period ;  and  we  are  very 
desirous  that  experienced  practical  engi- 
neers  should  give  answers. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
Mb.  Minor, — Please,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  useful  paper,  put  the  follow- 
ing queries  to  engineers.  The  answers  of 
practical  men  might  elicit  information  on 
an  important  subject. 

1.  Would  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  lay 
the  tracks  of  railroads  wider  apart,  say 
six  or  seven  ft-et  .' 

2.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  construct  the 
wheels  of  railway  cars  much  larger,  say 
five,  six,  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  ? 

3.  Would  not  large  wheels  be  less  likely 
to  break  stone  sills,  and  bend  wooden  ones  .' 

4.  In  the  use  of  brge  wheels  aud  narrow 
railways,  wduld  it  not  be  better  to  suspend 
a  part  of  the  burthen  under  the  axle  .' 

.*>.  Could  not  a  railway  be  constructed 
•;  upon  the  undulating  principle,  as  the  ground 
will  best  suit,  say  with  planes  of  50  to  100 
feet  in  the  mile  ascent  and  descent,  and  ac 
company  the  cars  with  a  locomotive  that 
should  condense  atmospheric  air  into  a  re- 
ceiver in  descending,  which  condensed  air, 
used  as  steam,  by  reversing  the  motioii  of 
the  engine,  would  assist  the  propelling 
power  in  ascending  the  next  plane  1  Would 
not  this  idea,  improved  upon,  lessen  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  expensive  graduation! 

The  full  and  explicit  answers  of  engi- 
neers to  any  or  all  of  the  above  queries, 
whether  as  objections  or  approvals,  would 
gratify  -^^  Inquirer. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  "  A  Young 
Engineer"  for  the  following  communication, 
and  hope  to  hear  again  from  him. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal :  *"' 

Sir, — Having  been  employed  in  Novem. 
bcr  last  to  aficertain  the  number  and  cape. 


city  of  the  steam  engines  then  in  use  in  this 
city,  for  the  various  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses with  which  our  city  abounds,  and  think- 
ing that  an  abstract  would  be  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers,  I  have  prepared  the 
following,  namely : 

Whole  number  of  engines  in  daily  opera- 
tion, 76*;  aggregate  number  of  horse  pow- 
ers, 858 ;  aggregate  number  of  gallons  of 
water  used  per  (lay,  of  10  hours,  t)0,385. 

Which,  in  the  eveat  of  your  deeming 
worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your  columns, 
will  not  only  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
me,  in  having  added  to  your  useful  work, 
but  will  be  the  means  of  eliciting  some  fur- 
ther contributions,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
from  A  YocNo  Engineer. 

New- York,  July  20,  1835. 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

On  Turnouts  in  Railroads,  with  Flexible 

Moveable   Rails.     By  Thos.   Gorton, 

Civil  Engineer. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  railroads 
are  beinjj  rapidly  introduced  in  various 
parts  of  tiie  United  States,  it  is  believed 
that  any  improvement  relati.ag  to  the  va- 
rious  parts  of  their  construction  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  turnouts 
upon  railroads,  (so  far  as  the  writer's 
knowledge  extends,)  have  been  construct, 
cd  with  stiff  moveable  rails.  When  these 
stiff  rails  are  moved  round  so  as  to  make 
a  communication  with  the  turnout  and 
main  line,  a  rectilinear  angle  of  several 
degrees  is  formed  by  the  stiff  rail  and 
main  line,  which  subjects  cars  passing 
through  the  turnout  to  much  jar  and  la- 
teral friction.  This  friction  is  so  great 
as  to  injure  both  cars  and  railroad.  In 
a  late  conversation  with  Mr.  E.  Miller, 
supcrintendant  of  machinefy  on  the  Port- 
ago  railroad,  he  informed  me  that  they 
proposed  us'nv^  flexible  moveable  rails  for 
their  turnouts.  The  rail  adopted  on  that 
road  is  the  parallel  edee  rail,  eigliieen 
feet  long,  aud  weighing  forty  pounds  per 
yard.  I  understood  that  the  plan  of  their 
turnouts  was  not  fully  matured,  but  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  have  about  three 
feet  of  the  rail  made  fa.st  in  two  heavy 
chairs,  and  the  other  fifteen  feet  to  be 
sprung  into  a  curved  form,  when  it  was 
desired  to  pass  into  the  crossing  or  turn- 
out. 

This  at  once  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
decided  improvement,  in  as  much  as  turn- 
outs might  be  made  on  this  principle,  so 
that  cars  might  pass  through  them  with 
the  same  facility  as  in  the  curved  parts  of 
the  main  line.  In  examining  the  subject, 
the  first  requisite  is,  that  the  rail  at  the 
moveable  end  should  be  deflected  so  as 
to  leave  a  sufficient  distance  between  the 
rail  of  the  main  line  and  the  fixed  part  of 
the  turnout.  Then,  secondly,  let  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  for  the  turnout  be  de- 
termined ;  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two 
requisites  determine  the  length  of  the 
moveable  rails.  These  rails  may  then  be 
laid  down  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  about  one  foot  of  that  part  con- 
nected with  the  main  line  be  made  fast 
in  a  heavy  cast  iron  chair,  by  a  wedge, 
and  by  a  bolt  passing  through  the  chair 
and  rail.    The  moveable  part  of  the  rail 

*  From  8  to  12  have  b«ea  erected  mace. 


maybe  supported  on  chairs;  these chuirs 
to  rest  on  cast  iron  seats,  having  a  ledge 
on  one  side  for  the  chairs  to  slide  against 
when  the  rail  is  sprung  round  into  the 
turnout.  The  seats  consequently  must  be 
laid  down  in  the  curve  form  which  the 
rail  is  to  assume  in  the  turnout.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  chairs  on  this  part  of  the 
rail  will  work  out  of  place,  they  niay  be 
bolted  to  it,  or  secured  in  some  other 
mannci;  by  guides  on  the  scats.  The 
two  moveable  rails  of  a  turnout  should 
then  be  connected  by  two  oi  three  stiff 
coupling  bars,  to  give  them  permanence, 
and  preserve  the  proper  di-stance  between 
them.  The  rails  may  then  be  worked 
by  a  vertical  lever  of  a  suitable  length. 
This  lever,  with  a  ball  placed  upon  its 
top,  will  serve  as  an  index  to  persons 
travelling  the  road,  by  pointing  out  the 
position  of  the  moveable  rails,  that  the 
cars  may  be  stopped  in  time,  if  the  rails 
are  not  right. 

The  result  of  some  calculations  for 
rails  of  different  lengths  v.ill  now  be 
given,  together  with  the  length  of  a  turn- 
out  for  each  kind  of  rail.  These  calcu- 
lations are  made  for  a  double  track  of 
railroad,  the  distance  between  the  mils  of 
each  track  being  4.75  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  inner  rails,  including 
the  width  of  each  rail,  five  feet.  But  as 
railroads  in  general  do  not  differ  much 
from  this  in  outline,  the  lengtii  of  a  turn- 
out will  not  be  affected  much  by  such  dif- 
ference.  .  ' 

The  following  table  will  be  understood 
from  the  explanation  given  therein. 


el 

> 

h 

13  3 
C3  ** 

Length  of  raovshle 
mil  not  including 
thot  part  in  the 
hpovy  chair. 

Deflection  at  end 
of  rail  in  decimals 
of  a  foot. 

"m  cs  a  C 

FcPt    of    slraiRht 
line  in  the  crntro 
of  turnout. 

Length  of  tuiiionl 
in  fpct. 

310. 

15  ft. 

0.36 

7° 

37.78  40 

115 

350. 

16 

0.36 

7° 

42.65  a'} 

120 

400. 

17 

0.36 

7° 

48.75  30 

128 

410.28 

17 

0.35 

7°i50.00  29.6 

129.6 

450. 

18 

0.;J6 

7°  54.84  23 

133  i 

500. 

19 

0.36 

7°  60.93 

17 

139  1 

.S.'M). 

20 

0.36  7°  67.03 

11 

145  1 

In  the  above  table,  fractions  of  a  foot 
have  been  omitted  in  the  last  two  columtis, 
the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  inform- 
ation in  a  tabular  form,  trom  which  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages may  be  made  for  turnont.s  with 
moveable  rails  of  different  lengths,  and 
arcs  of  different  radii.  An  angle  of  7° 
has  been  adopted  in  this  table  for  the 
crossing  plate.  Increasing  this  angle 
would  shorten  the  turnout  but  little.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  plan 
of  the  turnout  proposed  here  is  that  of 
an  inverted  curve,  with  a  piece  of  straight 
line  in  the  centre.        "{'-'- 

It  is  believed  that  a  turnout  of  from 
400  to  500  feet  radius,  with  flexible  move- 
oble  rails,  will^be  found  to  answer  a  much 
better  purpose  than  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Several  important  railroads 
have  curves  as  abrupt  as  this.  On  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  there  are  two 
sharp  curves,  one  of  337,  and  the  other 
of  only  318  feet  radius.  .^ 
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[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal] 
On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures ; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 
gent Lines,  to  pass  through  Given  Points. 
ByJ.  S.Van  DeGraaff. 

(Continued  from  number  24.) 

27.  The  preceding  articles,  with  their  ob- 
vious combinations,  embrace  all  the  cases 
which  can  occur  in  the  field,  by  a  method 
of  computation  rigorously  accurate,  and  of 
convenient'application.  But  before  closing 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  following  ex. 
ample  will  be  here  given,  as  a  general  illus- 
tration  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  when 
an  alteration  is  proposed  in  a  line  after  the 
completion  of  a  location. 

J     JB      A.  X 


Let  D  A  F  A'  G  L  represent  a  located  line 
having  the  following  character :  D  A,  a  tan- 

fent ;  A  F,  u  curve,  modulus  of  curvature 
°  3',  and  length  18  chains ;  F  A',  a  tangent, 
length  9  chains ;  A'  6  L,  a  eurve,  modulus 
of  curvature  of  the  part  A'  G,  2"  52',  and 
length  of  the  same  part,  15  chains.  Now, 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  origm  A  4 
chains  back  upon  the  tangent  line  D  A,  to  a 
station  B  ;  and  to  lay  a  curve  B  R  15  chains, 
with  the  same  modulus  of  curvature,  2^  3' ; 
and  it  is  required  to  know  what  would  be 
the  direct  distance  R  Q,  between  the  two 
cunres  from  the  point  R.  And  if  a  tangent 
R  X'  be  laid  from  the  point  R,  it  is  also  re- 
quired to  know  the  proper  position  in  that 
tangent  line,  for  the  origin  B',  and  the  ne- 
cessary modulus  of  curvature,  in  order  to 
trace  a  new  curve  B'  G  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pass  again  into  the  original  line  G  L  with 
a  common  tangent  at  the  station  G. 

Because  B  R  =  15  chains,  and  B  A  =  4 
chains,  the  difference  is  11  chains,  and  the 
curve  A  Q,  will  therefore  obviously  contain 
more  than  11  chains  when  R  Q,  is  normal 
to  the  tangent  R  X'.  Hence,  taking  the 
station  Q,  at  the  extremity  of  13  chains,  the 
data  for  computing  the  line  R  Q,  by  means 
of  (XXV.),  will  be,  T'  =  2°  3',  n  =  13,  m 
=  15,  and  cc  =  -f  4  ;  or,  2ttT  =  53°  18',  and 

(  -01022 
2mT  =  61°  30' ;  and  therefore  w  =  J  :o0256 


—  4  X 


•87882  — -80178 


—  4 


-03577 
X  2153  +  16)* 


+  16 


h  = 


(400 


V  11-38S  =  3-38 


chains  nearly  =  R  Q,.    And  by  (XXVI.), 

1.076  —  4 
Cos.  P  =  — gijjQ —  =  —  -8651 ;  that  is, 

P  =  210°  6'.  Hence,  the  angle  Q,  R  X'  will 
evidently  be  expressed  by  2mT  +  210°  6'  — 
180°  =  91°  36' ;  which  being  nearly  a  right 
angle,  proves  that  13  integer  chains  in  the 
curve  A  Gi,  corresponds  most  nearly  with  a 
true  normal  line  Q,  R.  The  length  of  the 
Une  G^  R  furniskes  the  data  by  which  to 


j  judge  of  the  situation  of  the  grouml  at  the 
point  U. 

The  origin,  and  curvature  of  the  new 
curve  B'  G,  will  now  bo  investigated  by 
means  of  (XVII.)  and  (XVIII.)  Let  an"v 
arbitrary  point  K  be  selected  for  the  origin 
of  a  system  rectangular  axes  K  X',  K  Y'; 
and  compute  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates 
A'  H',  H'  K,  of  the  origin  K,  taken  wit.'i  re- 
ference to  the  rectangular  axes  which  have 
their  origin  at  A'. 

In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  take  the  point  K  coin- 
ciding with  the  station  R ;  but  in  order  to 
retain  the  results  given  in  a  former  example, 
take  R  K  =  12  chains ;  and  the  values  of  the 
required  co-ordinates  will  then  be.  A'  H'  = 
-|-  1-37  chains,  and  H'  K  =  -}-  l-oS  chains. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  G,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  axes  K  X',  K  Y',  miiy 
now  be  computed  by  means  of  (XXI.),  after 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  axes  at  A',  have  been 
determined  by  (VII.)  To  tind  these  latter 
co-ordinates,  the  given  data  are,  T  =;  2°  oC, 
and  n  =  15 ;  or,  2nT  =  86°.  Hence,  bv 
^„,  -99756  •0:5{)24 

(VII.),  X  =.:i^j(j02  ^  ^'^^  ''^'•'''^°^'  y  =  "fOOOii 
=  9-'30  chains.  Now,  the  data  necessary  for 
computing  the  new  co-ordinates  by  means 
of  (XXI.),  are,  cc  =  -f  137,  /J  =  +  158,  = 
=  +  12°  18',  a;  =  9-9S,  and  y  =  9-3.  Hence. 
x'  =  10-88  X  -2130-1-  11-35  X  -9770  =  232 
-I-  11-09  =  13-41  chains,  y  =  10-HS  X  -977 
—  11-35  X  -213  =  10-63  —  2-12  =  8  21 
chains.  The  inclination  of  a  taaa^ent  at  G, 
to  the  tangent  K  A',  is  expres.ecd  by  30  X  > 
2°  52'  =  86°  ;.and  tiierefore  the  inclination 
of  a  tangent  at  G,  to  the  tangent  R  X',  is 
expressed  by  86°  —  12°  18'  =  73°  42'. 
The  given  data  by  v/hic!i  to  compute  tlie 
position  of  the  new  origiji  B'  i)v  iui^mis  of 
(XVIII.),  will  therefore  be  X  =  13-41,  Y  = 
8-21,  and  D  =  73°  42';  that  is,  a  =  8-21 
X  1-334  —  13.41  =  10  05  —  13  41  —  — 
2-46.  The  required  origin  B',  of  the  new 
curve  B'  G,  will  therefore  be  situated  2-48 
chains  in  advance  of  thn  selected  point  K  ; 
that  is,  the  length  of  the  new  tangent  R  B' 
is   14-46  chains.     By   (XVII.),    Sin.  T  r= 

•71933 

^y^  =  -04381 ;  or,  T  =  2°  30^'  =  modu- 
lus of  curvature  of  the  required  new  curve 
B'G..  I 

SCHOLIUM. 

When  the  curves  under  consideration  are 
long,  and  also  embrace  portions  of  circum- 
ferences greatly  exceedaig  20°  or  30°,  the 
trigonometrical  formulas  investigated  in  the 
foregoing  articles  become  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  field.  But  there  are  se- 
veral well  known  approximative  formulas 
which  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  aux- 
iliaries in  the  first  location  of  a  line  where  , 
short  and  frequent  curves  are  introduced ; 
and  they  will  also  \ery  often  be  convenient 
when  certain  alterations  are  proposed  in  a 
ktiown  line,  and  a  new  line  is  required  to  be 
selected  by  computation.  It  is  therefore 
the  design  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  pre-  j 
sent  inquiry  to  show  how  those  approxima-  : 
tive  results  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
rigorous  formulas  already  given. 

28.  By  means  of  (VI.),  we  "have  y  = 
Sin.^nT 
■  t.-     fp  ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  n-^  X  i 

Sin.  T  will  always  exceed  the  value  of  y- 
Hence,  n^  X  Sin.  T  will  express  the  value 
of  some  ordinate  oblique  to  the  axis  of  x. 

Let  this  oblique  ordinate  be  denoted  by  K  ; 
and  the  following  expression  will  obtain : 

K  =  ji^  .  siu.  T.     (XXXVI.) 

But  by  putting  q  =  001745,  which  is  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  one  degree,  to  a  radius 
unity,  and  supposing  the  angle  T  to  be 


j  ineasureJ  in  degrcp.a,  and  decimal  parts  of 
\  a  degree,  the  result  will  be,  that  g  x  T  = 
:  Sin.  T  very  nearly.       The  vaiue  of   the 
oblique  ordinate  K  will  therefore  l»e  nearly 
I  expressed  as  follows  : 

K  =  qn"-  T.  (XXXVII.) 
29.  Suppose  T  and  T'  to  denote  the  res. 
pective  moduli  of  cur^'atures  in  degrees  of 
tv.o  eurveH  A  Q,  and  A  R,  which  are  laid 
from  the  same  point  A,  and  upcn  the  same 
tangent  line  A  X  ;  and  let  each  curve  con- 
tain an  equal  number  of  chains  represented 
bv  7i.  It  is  proposed  to  find  an  approximate 
valui!  for  the  distance  Q,  II. 

T 


Let  Q,  X  and  R  X  be  the  two  oWique  or- 
dinates  who.se  values  are  expressed  by  ^a-T, 
and  qn-T',  respectively.  Il",  then,  those  two 
orditiatos  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  each 
other,  wiiich  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth, 
then  their  difTerenee  in  ien^^th  must  express 
the  requi^^d  distance  Q,  R.  Hence,  taking 
w  to  represent  the  line  Q,  11,  the  following 
formula  is  evidently  the  result: 

w  =  ffi'  -  (T  —  T').  (XXX vm.) 
The  formula  thus  obtained  is  an  exceed- 
ingly near  ajiproximulioii  of  the  true  length 
of  the  line  (4,  R,  when  the  curves  A  Q,  and 
A  11  do  not  contain  more  tlian  20°  or  30° 
each  ;  but  its  application  in  the  field  is  con- 
fined to  that  particular  case  only  m  which 
those  two  curves  contain  each  the  same 
number  of  chains.  And  although  the  length 
of  the  line  w,  as  thus  computed ,  will  not 
differ  so  much  from  the  true  quantity  as  to 
produce  a  material  inconvenience  in  the  lo. 
cation  of  a  line  ia  a  t^lightly  undulating 
couuiry,  even  when  the  two  curves  embrace 
portions  of  circumferences  g-eatly  exceed- 
ing 20°  or  30°,  yet,  in  sHch  cases,  if  the  re- 
suk  were  even  rigorously  true,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  length  of  the  line  w  will  be  of 
little  use  in  the  field  when  the  obliquity  of 
that  line  remains  unknown.  The  formulas 
(XXIII.)  and  (XXIV.)  must,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  tfuc  position  of  one  of  the  curves 
when  the  other  is  given ;  but  when  those 
two  curves  each  embrace  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  circumference,  it  will  be  suflfi- 
cieut  in  practice  to  m'^asure  the  line  ir  as  a 
normal  to  either  curve,  in  which  case  the 
expression  (XXXVIII.)  will  be  highly  use- 
ful. 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the  mo- 
di.ius  of  curvature  of  one  of  the  curves, 
when  the  other  curve  and  the  line  w  are  gi- 
ven data ;  in  which  case  the  following  for- 
mula obtains : 


T'  =  T  ± 


qn- 


(XXXIX.) 


Tlfis  expression  is  immediately  derived 
from  a  transposition  of  the  one  preceding. 

Three  examples  will  be  now  given,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  a  case  where  the  for- 
mula (XXXVIII.)  is  not  at  all  applicable.; 
the  second  will  explain  a  case  where  that 
formula  can  not  be  used  alone  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  third  will  show  an  instance 
in  which  the  same  formula  will  be  very  use- 
ful in  the  field. 

Example  1.  Let  a  curve  whose  modulus 
of  curvature  is  2°  45',  be  traced  20  chains 
of  100  feet,  each,  from  a  given  point  and 
from  a  given  tangent  line.  Now  it  is  pro, 
posed  to  lay  another  curve  irom  the  same 
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origin,  and  from  the  same  tangent  lino,  and 
whose  modulus  sf  curvature  is  3°.  How 
far  would  this  latter  curve  pass  Irom  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  former  ? 

Here,  by  (XXXVIII,),  w  =  -01745  X  400 
X  i"  —  l-7o  chains  =  175  feet  =  the  re- 
quired distance  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
proximative method.  But  this  result  is  too 
far  from  the  truth  to  be  of  any  practical  nti- 
lity,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  accu- 
rate calculation.  Taking  tho  extremity  of 
the  19th  chain  for  the  termination  of  tlie 
new  curve,  the  given  data  in  (XXIH.)  are, 
n  =  20,  OT  =  19,  T  =  2°  4.3',  T'  =  3°.  and 

Sin.  110°  iWOtiO 
cc  =  0;  that  18,  X  =  .JsTnT  2Mry  ""  ^0900 
_  _  1— <^'os.llO°  _  1  -\-  -34202  _ 
—  9-79;  y—  2Sin.2°i5'  ~  0960  "~ 
1-34202  _  ^  ,  _  Sin.  114°  _  -91355 
-0960  ~  •^^'^'  *'  ~  2  bin.  3°  ~  -1047 
1  —  Cos.  114°  1  -f  -40874 
=  8-73;  y  =       o  Sin.  3°       =  — 


1-40674 


1047 

jQT^-  =  13-44 ;  or,  X  —  x' =  1-06,  and, 

:=  0-54.    Hence,  w  =  (LOOi^  + 
4-  -2916)* 


•541^)4  =  (1-123G 


=  v/ 1-415  = 
1-19  chains  =  119  feet  =  true  distance 
irom  the  extremity  of  the  given  cnrvo,  to 
the  station  at  the  termination  of  the  10th 
chain  in  the  proposed  curve. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 
PKOBLEH. 

To  determine  a  grade,  which  will  produce 
the  same  consumption  of  power,  in  a  recti- 
linear railway,  as  is  produced  by  a  level 
curvilinear  track  of  800  feet  radius,  with  a 
given  degree  of  motion. 

Solutioiv.  Let  V  denote  the  velocity  of 
the  car  in' feet  per  second  ;  R  the  radius  of 
cujrvatu^  in  feet ;  W  the.  weight  of  the  car ; 
m  the  di»tanc^  Jn  feet,  through  which  a  hea- 
vy b^;^  will  fall  in  the  first  second  of  time 
near  the  earth's  surface  ;  G  the  required 
gfftde  per  mile  in  ftet. 
/Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  centripetal  for- 

Ws,  ^-5  X  W  =  the  centrifugal  force  of 

the  car ;  and  which  expression  will  conse- 
quently exhibit  the  lateral  pressure  on  the 
side  of  the  rail  very  nearly.     Hence,  agree- 

ably  to  the  law?  of  friction,  -^ — p  x  W  = 

that  part  of  the  moving  power*  which  is 
consumed   in  consequence  of  centrifugal 
force. 
From  the  science  of  mechanics  we  there- 

V- 
fore  have,  5280  ;  G  :  :  W  :  0— „   X   W,  and 


8mR 

|V3 


»R 


=  41  X 


consequently,  G  =  660 

V2  R  nearly. 

From  the  above  formula  it  is  easy  to  com. 
pute  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the 
grades  which  are  equivalent  to  a  curve  of 
§00  feet  radiUB,  with  different  degrees  of 
motion. 


Radius 

of 

curvature 

infbet. 

Velocity    Correspoa- 
of  the  car    ding  grade 
in  miles            in 
per  hour.         feet. 

800 

2 

0.440 

600 

4 

1.760 

800 

8 

7.040 

806 

12 

15.840 

800 

20 

44.000 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Mcciuinics'  3Iagazine.l 

Mil.  Borden's  Si'ikes.  —  The  public 
has  already  had  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  above  named  enterprizing  indi- 
vidual invented,  some  years  since,  a  ma. 
chine  for  making  spikes  of  wrought  iron, 
chiefl}''for  the  purposes  of  being  used  in 
coiistnicting  ships  and  railroads  ;  but 
their  value,  compared  with  o^her  spikes, 
seems  to  he  but  very  sparingly  known. 
Tiiese  spikes,  to  any  competent  judge, 
will  show  themselves  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  spikes  ever  manufactured,  or 
which  can  be  manufactured  for  the 
above  purposes,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. The  iron  being  selected  by  Mr. 
B.  himself,  and  in  large  quantities  of  tlie 
first  quality,  ao  other  buing  used,*  its 
uniform  excellence  iliust  inlinitely  sur- 
pass that  of  common  spikes,  which  are 
made  of  such  small  lots  of  iron  as  come 
to  hand  promiscuously  ;  the  bodj'  of  these 
spikes  being  of  exactly  even  and  uni- 
form  size,  and  without  hammer  strokes, 
when  once  entered  they  have  no  tenden- 
cy  to  split  the  wood,  and,  having  a  square 
chisel  shaped  edge,  they  cut  their  passage 
instead  of  forcing  it. 

But  Mr.  fi.  is  emphatically  an  experi- 
mentalist, and  he  wished  to  test  the  com. 
parative  value  of  his  spikes  by  some 
precise  data.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
first  with  what  degree  of  safety  his 
spikes  might  be  driven  into  wood  with- 
out  spUtting  ;  second,  what  was  the  tenaci- 
ty of  the  iron  ;  and  third,  what  power  it 
would  require  to  draw  them  out. 

To  test  the  first  point,  he  took  a  piece 
of  seasoned  white  oak  joist,  3  by  6  inch- 
es, and  sawing  •<¥  3  inches,  produced, 
of  course,  a  piece  3"  inches  square  and 
6  inches  long,  but  with  the  grain  running 
crosswise.  In  one  end  of  this  block,  he 
entered,  without  boring,  the  point  of  a 
spike  5  inches  long,  with  the  edge  of  its 
point  across  the  grain,  and  drove  in 
the  whole  length  without  splitting  the 
block. 

To  ascertain  the  second  and  third 
points,  he  drove  another  and  similar  spike 
into  a  similar  block,  leaving  its  head  a 
little  distance  out,  and  securing  the  block 
in  a  firm  situation,  and  griping  the  head 
by  a  strong  instrument  similar  to  a  pair 
of  wire  tongs,  he  suspended  to  the  tongs  1 00 
56-pound  weights,  equal  to  5600  pounds, 
and  these  neither  breaking  the  spike  nor 
drawing  it  out,  he  took  a  sledge  and  struck 
forcibly  upon  the  apparatus  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  spike,  when  it  drew  out 
and  left  the'  spike  and^  the  wood  un. 
broken. 

These  experiments  were  made  at  the 
store  of  Messrs.  I.  &:  .T.  Townsend,  in 
this  city,  in  presence  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
Railroad  Company,  and  if  they  do  not 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of 
these  spikes  for  ships  and  railroads,  I 
know  not  what  would.  S.  B. 

Albany,  June  15,  1835. 


Arithmetic  bt  Machineri. — A  cabinet.ma- 
ker  of  Milan  has  invented  a  machine  with  cylinders, 
which  executes  any  siun  in  the  first  thre€  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  for  whicli  tlie  InsUtute  of  Milan  has 
awarded  \im  a  |9id  medal. 


[From  the  London  Penny  Magazine.] 

Lead.  —  The  appearance  of  this  sub- 
stance in  its  metallic  state  is  undoubtedly 
fkmihar  to  every  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  mineral  substances,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Its  speci- 
fie  gravity  is  considerable,  being  more  than 
eleven  times  the  >Veight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  It  is  malleable,  and  with  ease  may 
be  reduced  into  very  thin  plates  ;  but  it  is 
liable  to  crack  under  the  hammer.  It  is  so 
far  ductile  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  wire  j\-f  part  of  an  inch  in  |hickness, 
but  its  tenacity  is  very  low  ;  for  a  wire  of 
that  diameter  breaks  with  a  weight  a  little 
exceeding  eighteen  pounds.  As  it  possesses 
no  elasticity,  it  is  incapable  of  compression, 
and  differs  in  that  rMpect  from  all  the  other 
ductile  metfts,  whieh  diminish  in  volume, 
and,  conseqnentlyj'  increase  in  density, 
under  the  hftmmer ;  but  lead  has  the  same 
specifie  gravity  when  it  is  simply  melted  as 
when  it  is  beat  or  nllled  out  into  plates.  It 
is  the  least  flonorout  of  all  the  metals.  It 
is  easily  fusible,  melting  at  612°,  or  a  heat 
less  than  th^ee  times  that  of  boiling  water ; 
but  not  so  easily  as  tin,  which  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  442®.  When  first  melted, 
or  when  cut,  it  has  a  brilliant  lustre ;  but 
this  shining  surface,  however,  is  soon 
tarnished  by  attracting  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air  :  but  this  coating  of  car- 
bonated o.xide,  once  acquired,  protects  it 
from  farther  change.  Water  has  no  action 
upon  it :  and  hence  its  usefulness  for  cis- 
terns and  pipes.  When  exposed  to  the 
continued  action  of  a  stream  of  hot  air,  it 
rapidly  acquires  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  a  substance  which  is  called  "  litharge." 

Lead  has  Jbeen  sometimes  found  in  thb 
pure,  or  native  state ;  but  very  rarely,  and 
always  in  snail  quantity.  .  It  is  one  of  the 
metaJa  whick  iviJBund  in  tbp  greatest  variety 
of  c«Mbia|tiai*«- iMtt  4kv*  is  only  one  kind 
of  ore  wwdMi  very  abundant ;  the  rest  ara 
chiefly  knowA  ns  objects  of  interest  to  the 
mineralogist }  many  of  them  afford  very 
beautiful  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  The 
common  ore/ is  a  combination  of  eighty-six 
parts  of  lead  and  fourteen  of  sulphur,  and 
IS  called  usually  by  the  name  of  Galena^  or 
sulphuret  of  lead.  It  very  often  contains 
silver,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  process  for  separating  it. 
That  of  the  north  of  England  contains  from 
2  to  24  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  the 
average  quantity  is  11^  onnces.  The  gnlena 
of  the  mine  Huel  Pool,  in  Cornwall,-yielded 
60  ounces  ;  of  Gunrnock  Mine,  near  Truro, 
60  ounces ;  and  a  mine  near  Beeralstone, 
in  Devonshire,  yielded  galena  so  rich  as  to 
give  135  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  A 
great  proprietor  of  lead  mines  in  the  north 
of  England  had  a  splendid  service  of  plate 
made  of  the  silver  so  separated  firom  the 
lead  ore. 

In  geological  position,  lead  is  most  abun> 
dantly  met  with  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
secondarjL.^tdiraentary  deposits,  especially 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  is  found 
also  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  strata 
below  these,  in  the  grauwacke,  clay-slate, 
mica-slate,  and  even  in  gneiss,  which  is  the 
lowest  of  the  stratified  rocks.  It  is  found 
also,  but  more  rarely,  in  the  unstratified 
rocks,  botll  in  granite  and  in  trap ;  but  in 
all  the  instances  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  granite  and  trap  have  always  been  as- 
sociated with  stratified  rocks  containiqg 
lead  ore.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
coal-measures,  but  not  hitherto  in  any  of 
the  strata  above  the  coal.  Galena,  next  to 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  the  most 
common  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  it  is  found 
in  ftl«^(  «v«nf  «9\}o^7  «f  (b«  £lobe  \  but 
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Tiefe  arfe  latge  iMctS  withhut  any  deposits 
of  it  in  sufficient  abundtiriCe  td  he  worrked. 
England  produces  annually  nearly  three 
times  as  much  lead  as  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  put  together.     The  chief  mines 
are  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Derbyshire, 
North    Wales,    and    Devonshire,   on    the 
borders  of  Cornwall.     The  great  seat  of 
the  librth  bf  England  mines  is  that  higli 
district  afOiind  the  nioUntaiit  of  Cross  Fell, 
where   the    counties  df  No'rtliuniberland, 
Cumberland,    Wefitmoreland,    the    North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  meet, 
as  it  were,  in  a  central  point,   and  from 
which  they  radiate.     The  mines  first  be- 
come of  importance  on  Muggleswick  Moor, 
eti  tlie   borders   of   Northumberland    and 
Dui'hanl,  about  twenty-seven  miles   from 
the  east  coast  of  I^Uriderland,  and  at  Blanch, 
land,  on  the  rivfer  Derwent,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Muggleswick ;  and  they  Continute 
to  the   summit  of  Cross  Fell.    Aldstone 
Moor,  in  Curaberiand,  and  Dufton,  ih  West- 
iiidt-elandj   tite    important)  pjaces  in   this 
district ;  and  there  are  mines  irt  Weardale, 
Teesdale,  Allendale,  and  Askehditlfi.     Ur. 
Forster  reckons  that,  in  this  part  of  iJng- 
Ifindi  thel-e  are  no  less  than  175  lead  mines, 
^hich  either  have  been  of  are  now  worked. 
I'he  )^i:k¥d\iiti^  rfa'fck  is  thfe  carboniferous 
limestone,— that  great  depdsit  l/vhich  lies 
immediately  under  the  coal  strata  itl  mast 
parts  6t'  England.     It   is  associated  with 
strata  df  sandstone  and  slate;  and  there 
are  about  twenty  different  beds  of  litiie- 
stone  which  the  miners  distinguish  by  dis- 
tinct names.    The  series  of  strata  at  Ald- 
stone Moor,  according  to  a  section  given 
by  Mr.  Winch,  consists  of  about  sixty  al- 
ternations of  elates  sandstone,  and  limestone. 
In  159  fathoiiis,  or  ^54  feet*    The  whole 
are  covered  by  the  coarse  sandstone  coiti- 
rtionly  known  by  the  name  of  '*  millstone 
grit."     The  abdve  dimensions  are  only  a 
part  of  the  strata  where  fhey  Wrc  bored 
through  in  sinking  th«  well,  dr  shaft  of  a 
lii'ne  ;  biit  if  we  include  the  whole  deposit 
from   the  upper    surface  of  the  old   red 
sandstone,  on  which  the  scries  rests,  we 
obtain  a  total  ihickhef »  of  nearly  2800  feet, 
beds  of  Irap,  one  of  which  is  particularly 
designated  the  '•  VVhin  Silt,"  a  mitief's  term, 
are  interposed  between  the  strata  in  several 
places.     The  ^lead   ore    occurs    in  veins, 
which  traverse  the  strata  in  various  direc- 
tionsi  and  in  many  irregular  ways^  sonie- 
iimes  being  Very  slender^  at  other  limes  ex- 
tending to  great  widths.    They  are  usually 
of  larger  dimensions  in  the  limestone  than 
in  the  slate  and  sandstone  :  one  vein,  which 
is  seventeen  feet  in  a  limestone  stratum, 
contracts  to  three  feet  in  the  sandstone  be- 
low ;  aiMl  they  are  always  much  richer  in 
ore,  even  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude, 
in  the  limestone.     That  part  of  the  series 
which  is  richest  in  lead  does  not  exceed  300 
feet.    The   mineral  substances  which  ac- 
company the  ore,  forming  what  is  called 
the  "vein-stone,"  are  calcareous  spar, fluor 
spar,  quartz,  and  a  few  others  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence.     The  mines  in  this  part 
iftf  England  have   yielded,  of  late,  on  an 
average,  aljout  25,000  tons  of  lead  annual- 
ly, which  is   more   than  one-half  of  the 
whole  produce  of  Great  IJritain ;   and  of 
that  amount  nearly  a  third  is  obtamed  from 
the  mine's  belonging  to  tfreehwich  Hospital. 
In  the  yiar  1831,  28,000  tons  were  raised 
from  th*'  mines  of  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham. 

The  IjNid  mines  of  Derbyshire  are  situated 
ill  the  pprth- Western  part  of  the  Icotintry, 
extendit^g  *8  f*r  south  as  the  neighbor*hood 
of  Matlock.  That  district  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  carboniferqus'  limestone, 
yihic}^  is  surround^  pa  all  sides  b^  ttie 
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millstone-grit  that  lies  above  it.  The  lime-  |j 
stone  is  very  much  disturbed  in  its  stratifi-  'j 
cations,  and  is  intersected  by  dikes  and  ;! 
beds  of  trap.  Thiic  are  limestones  of  ; 
various  qiijrhtics  and  colors  in  the  series,  ij 
chiefly  of  a  grey  daA  fawn  coloi-,  but  some-  'l 
times  quite  black ;  and  setcral  of  the  beds  i 
being  of  a  texture  wliich  reccl'vos  u  good  ': 
polish,  they  are  used  as  marbles  for  arehi-  j, 
tectural  and  ornamental  purposes.  'L\e  \\ 
limestone-beds  contain  numerous  great  i 
caterus,  which  are  oflen  visited  by  travel-  ;! 
lers.  The  ore  is  galena  ;  but  it  contains  in 
general  too  little  silver  to  repay  the  cost  of 
exthicting  it.  The  vein-stones  that  accom- 
pany the  lead  ore  are  usually  calcareous 
spar  and  fluor;  the  latter  being  the  sub- 
stance wliich  is  so  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Derbyshire   Spar,"— a  beautiful 


Scotland  -        -        - 
Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  &c. 


1,00» 

go» 


47,00» 
to  this,  the  whole  amount 


mineral,  and  capable  of  forniiiig  handsome 
vases,  and  such  like  ornaments.  This 
ftiineral  is  a  compound  of  lime  with  a  p«'ca- 
liai*  acid,  which,  from  having  been  first 
found  in  it,  was  called  "  fluoric  acid." 
Farey,  in  his  'Mineral  Survey  of  Derby- 
shire,' enumerates  no  Jess  than  2hi0  mine's, 
Vrhich  had  been,  or  were  then  (1811,)  work- 
ing. 

Next  in  impCfftitrtce  to  the  mines  of  the 
north  of  England,  thane,  in  North  Wales, 
in  Flintshire,  and  hi  Denbigtjshire,  are  the; 
most  productive  :  a  small  quantify  is  raised 
In  Shropshire,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
TrtVist&ck  in  Devonshire.  Lead  ore  has 
been  found  in  diflferent  places  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  mines  were  worked  there  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  they  were  even  in 
some  activity  as  late  as  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  but  they  are  now  almost 
given  up.  It  is  found  in  the  cpunties  of 
Down  and  Wicklow  in  small  quantities, 
Sufficient,  however,  to  be  worth  working. 
The  lead  mines  of  Scotland  are  more  pro- 
ductive. The  most  important  are  "those 
situated  in  the  grau'.?acke,  or  slate-rocks, 
composing  the  range  of  lijll^  wliich  runs 
quite  across  the  south  of  Scotland,  from 
St.  Abb's  Head,  north  of  Berwick,  and  in 
that  part  of  it  called  Lead  (Hills  and  War- 
lock Head,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  north-east  of 
Sanquhar.  These  mines  were  discovered 
in  the  year  1.540,  and  have  yielded  large  re- 
venues to  the  proprietors  ever  since.  The 
veins  traverse  the  grauwacke  rock  from 
north  to  south,  and  very  considerably  in 
j  thickness,  some  of  the  principal  ones  being 
j  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  width.  At  one  time, 
I  the  Susannah  vein  exhibited  a  mass  of 
j  solid  ore  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  thick ; 
I  this  was  probably  a  junction  into  Jone  of 
I  several  small  veins.  Some  years  ago,  the 
I  mines  of  Lead  Hills  and  Warlock  Head  to. 
t  gether  yielded  about  2400  tqns  annually. 
Lead  has  been  wrought  at  Tyndrum,  in 
Argyleshire,  w-here  the  ore  is  found  in  a 
bed  of  quartz,  which  is  part  of  a  series  of 
strata  of  the  primary  rock,  mica  slate  ;  and 
also  at  Strontian,  in  the  same  county,  where 
the  galena  [traverses  gneiss,  the  oldest  of 
the  primary  strata,  i'he  produce  of  the 
different  lead  mines  in  Scotland  was  at  one 
time  estimated  to  amount  to  4600  tons,  but 
it  has,  of  late  year."^,  fallen  oft"  very  sonsi- 
derably.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  '  Records  of 
Mining,'  gives  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  lead  raised  from  the  mines  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1828,  which,  he  says, 
was  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  ampng 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It 
is  as  follows 


North  of  England  Mines  - 
Derbyshire  and  Shropshire 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  - 
FUntshire  aud  Denbighshire 


ToB«. 

26,700 
4,800 
2,000 

12,000 


Five  years  prior 
was  only  ;i6,000. 

Method  of  oblainiiig  the  Metal  from  the 
Ore. — The  off,  alter  iiaving  been  properly 
broken,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  veiu-stoiles,  is  roa-Mted  iu  a  fur- 
nace, with   a   small   quantity   of  coal,   in 
order  to  expel  th(i  sulpiiur,  and  any  other 
volatile  matter  which  it  may  contain.  After 
undergoing  this  process,  it  is  taken  to  a 
blast  lurnace,  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
'  called  ;m  "  cre-hcarth,"  where,  by  a  ]n)w- 
!  erlul  heat,  the  ore  is  naelted,  and   the  metal 
sei)arated  from  the  drnss,  or  fclag,  which 
t  swims  on  the  surface  ;  the  mass  being  fre- 
[  quently  stirred,  to  facilitate  tl^e  separation, 
I  lor  a  period  of  Iroin  twelve  to  fifleen  hours. 
I  There   are   various    manipulations   during 
i  the   process,   and   these,   together  with   a 
j  supT^Iy  of  tiu'l  and  of  lime  (which  i«  added 
I  to   lacilitate   tlie   reduction),   are   moctiti<-fll 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  re- 
quire mu«;Ii   skill   and   tact  on  the  part   of 
I  the  workman.     The  slags,  still  containin{<^ 
i  a  j)ortiou  oi"  lead,  are  subjected  to  another 
j  process  of  smelting  with  coke  in  another 
I  furnace.     In  nil  these  operations  a  cousi- 
I  dcrable  quantity  of  the    ore   is  volatilized, 
j  and  condenses  in  the  cliimneys  of  the  fur- 
!  mice :    this,    which    is    cidled    "smelters' 
!  fume,"  is  collected  from  tiiM  to  time,  and 
I  the  lead  is  extracted  from  it. 
;      Tlic  quantity  of  silver  conta.'ned  in  the 
j  greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  raiscHi  in  the 
j  north  of  England  is  sufl5cient  to  re.i'^Kr  »t« 
i  extraction  profitable.    The   separatii'nj  of 
;  lead   and  silver  is  effected  by  the  difft'ren' 
'  degrees  of  attraction  which  the  two  naellSl* 
I  have  for  oxygeur  the  silver  reiniiimog  un- 
,  altered,  when   exposed   to   the  ui*  of  the 
j  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature  ;  where- 
,  as   lead,   under   the    same  circumstances, 
I  becomes  rapidly  converted  U)  a  protoxide; 
I  — that  is,  becoiiiPS  a  new  substance,  com- 
!  posed  of  lead  and  a  minimum  quantity  oC 
oxygen,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  •'  litharge."     The  lead  to  be 
refined  is  placed  in  a  furnace  so  construct- 
ed as  to  admit  of  tlie  ready  separation  of 
the   litharge   as  it  is  formed ;  it  is  melted 
I  and  farther  heated  till  it  becomes  of  a  bright 
;  red,  and  then  the  blast  of  air  is  made  to 
j  pass  over  it.     This  not  only  supplies  th«» 
j  oxj'gen,  but  is  sufficiently  strong  to  swijep 
I  away  the  oxide  as  it  is  formed,  b)'  which 
j  means  a  fresh  surface  of  the  melted  lead  is 
i  exposed :  more  lead  is  supplied,  from  time 
i  to  time,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  and,  at 
!  the  cud  of  the  process,  a  cake  of  silver  ^ 
j  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    The 
j  lead  is  recovered  from  the  litharge,  by  a 
j  very   simple   proces.':,    which    consists   in 
I  mixing  it  with  coal,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
;  strong  heat :  the  carbon  of  the  coal  has  a 
1  stronger  attraction  for  |oxygen   than  lead 
I  has,  and   therefore   separates   it  from  tlie 
I  litharge,  leaving  the  pure  metal,  which  is 
!  run  out  into  moulds  to  form  the  pigSi  or 
;  bars,    in  which  shape    it    is    brought  to 
market.     This   proces.»  of  extracting   the 
silver  from   the  lead  was   not  introduced 
in  the  north  of  England  mines  till  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

The  working  of  lead  mines  in  Great 
Britain  dates  froia  a  remote  period-  The 
mines  in  Derbyshire,  it  is  supposed,  firere 
wrought  in  tlie  tiuie  of  the  Komans ;  the 
proofs  of  which  are  derived  from  blocks  or 
bars  of  lead  which  have  been  found  with 
Roman  inscriptions  upon  them.  -  A  bar  of 
this  )iiud  \Tas  (Ji^cov^reti  *^^  Cromford 
Moor  in  the  year  1777,  end  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  inscription  wliich  has  been  frivon 
IS  the  following:  "The  Sixth  Lr;rio"ri  in- 
scribe this  in  memory  oi'  the  Kiuperor 
Adrian."  Another  bar  v.-as  met  witli  nc.-ir 
Matlock  in  17«:5,  the  inscription  of  wliioli 
has  been  translated  :isi  luilows  :  "  The  pro- 
perty  of  Lucius  Arueonitis  Vercecndus, 
merchant  of  London."  The  Saxoi:s!  and 
Danes,  it  is  supposed,  were  also  eii«a}jcd 
in  working  the  mines  of  Dorij}'s!iire,  from 
the  '.lesignation  of  the  Odin  Mine,  at  tliislle- 
ton,  which  it  is  eonj**ct«red  was  .so  called 
from  the  name  of  tiie  northern  deify. 

Usrs  of  Lcad.—UefiklvH  the  various  pnr- 
poses  to  whicii  it  is  applied  ;n  its  pure 
state,  lead  is  employed  in  many  dilU-rent 
"ways  in  combination  wiih  other  suh. 
stances.  The  sulpluiret  of  Icud-^that  i^, 
the  common  ore,  galena — is  made  use  of, 
witlioiit  any  previous  preparation,  a.s  si 
jil'b.zing  for  coarse  pottery.  The  protoxide, 
or  litharge,  enters  largely  into  the  com])o- 
sition  of  riint.glass,  which  it  renders  more 
fusible,  transparent,  and  uniibrin.  Com- 
bined with  another  proportion  of  o.vygen, 
it  forms  Red  Lead,  which  is  r.lso  used  in 
t!ie  manulaeture  of  llinl-giass,  and  as  u 
paint.  Wldte  Lead,  which  is  so  evten- 
sively  used  as  a  paint,  is  a  combination  of 
the  metal  with  oxygen  and  carhonie  acid. 
Sugar  of  Lead,  wliich  is  used  very  largely 
in  several  manufactures,  particularly  in 
calico  printing,  and  also  in  medicine  :'s  an 
external  application,  is  a  compound  of  lead 
and  acetous  acid,  or  vinegar.  It  is  so  eailod 
from  having  a  remarkably  sweet  tasfe  :  it 
is  well  known,  a§  well  as  most  of  l\n-  com- 
binations  of  lead,  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 

Of  the  45.000  ton.sof  lead  which  may  be 
estimated  as  the  average  produce  of'  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one. 
third  is  exported.  In  th(>  year  ending 
January  5,  IsSa,  the  exports  were  as  fol- 
lows  : 

Tons. 

In  pigs,  and  rolled,  and  shot,    -  12,181 


Litharge 
White  Lead 
Red  Lead 
Lead  Ore 
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The  countries  to 
■was  exported  were,- 


Total 
which 


-   -  iy,y98 

that   quantity 


.    United  States  of  America    -     - 

East  Indies  and  China    -     .     - 

Russia  and  Sweden   .     -     -     . 

Gernjany      ..-.--. 

Brazil      -.-_..-- 

West  Indies     - 

British  North  America    ... 

The  Netherlands 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Africa 
•'New  South  Wales      .... 

Italy  and  the  Levant  -     -     .     . 

Spain  and  Portugal   .     -     -     . 

Otlier  places  in  lesser  quantities 


lOIl.S. 

4,8Dr> 
2,»S0 
1,051 


514 

43l» 
456 
435 
ii-2:\ 

3r>i 


.      '  .  Total   -     -    13,899 

No  spjjcies  of  property,  perhaps,  has  un- 
dergone so  great  a  deterioration  in  so  short 
a  time  as  that  of  hud  mines.  In  the  year 
1809,  the  market-price  of  lead  in  bars  was 
£31  3s.  per  ton  ;  and,  according  to  the 
tables  given  by  Mr.  Macculloch  in  his 
*  Commercial  Dictionary,'  the  average  price 
.for  the  ten  years  ending  1810  was  X27 
14s.  6d.  It  rose  to  £31  in  the  year  1814, 
■when  speculations  at  the  close  of  the  war 
raised  the  value  of  many  of  our  native 
products  ;  but  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
ending  1820  v/as  £23  6s.  6d.  A  sudden 
fall  took  place  five  years  afterwards,  for  in 
1925  the  price  was  £25  6s..  and  the  follow, 
iag  year  it  f«U  to  £19 ;  ana  it  kept  fulliug 


till  18:32,  when  it  was  down  to  £13  10s. 
From  that  extreme  depression  it  has  par- 
tially recovered,  the  present  market  price 
being  aJbout  £18  per  ton.  This  extraor. 
diiiary  tall  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  supply  from  the  lead  mines  of 
Spain.  These  mines  are  situated  in  An. 
dalusia,  partly  in  a  range  of  mountains  to 
the  north  of  .laen,  near  Linares,  but  chiefly 
in  another  range  whieii  lies  between  Jatn 
and  the  city  of  Garnada,  and  on  the  south, 
ern  slope  of  them.  We  know  little  about 
these  minrs  beyond  their  locahty,  for  the 
geology  of  Spain  is  as  jvt  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Dowles,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1770,  describes  the  mines  to  the  north 
of  Jaen  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Moors, 
and  says  that  the  mountains  are  pierced 
by  shafts  in  :di  directions ;  that  there  are 
two  gresit  veins  which  pass  through  gra- 
nitic rock,  which  vary  considerably  in 
richness ;  and  that  at  one  time  one  of  the 
mines  produced  in  a  year  more  than  all  the 
lead  mines  of  Saxony  together  had  done  in 
tw<!lve  years.  But  it  is  the  mines  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Granada  from  which  the 
recent  great  supply  has  been  obtained. 
The  ore  lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  there- 
fore obtained  without  nmch  exercise  of 
skill,  or  expense  of  labor  and  machinery. 
Mr.  Witham  says,  that  "  the  raetaUiferous 
linjestone  of  the  south  of  Spain  is  so  rich 
in  galena  as  to  furnish,  eVen  in  the  present 
imj)erfect  state  of  mining  in  that  country, 
about  20,000  ton?  of  lead  annually.  France 
has  E.omc  lead  mines  in  Britany,  Languedoc, 
Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  her  territory,  but 
imports  the  greater  part  of  her  consump- 
tion,  and  chiefly  from  Spain ;  England 
having  sent  only  70  tons  to  France  out  of 
the  13,898  exported  in  1832.  There  are 
many  lead'mines  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sile. 
sia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Although 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
country  are  so  considerable,  they  are  not 
without  ores  of  that  metal  in  their  own 
country.  The  mines  are  situated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  on  the  Fever 
and  Missouri  river  in  the  Western  Statps  ; 
the  richest  being  in  the  latter  country.  The 
total  produce  in  1829  exceeded  6000  tons. 


[From  the  New-York  American.] 
Cooking  bt  Gas. — This  new  application  of 
Gas  seems  to  us  of  great  promise,  for  economy, 
COPiilbrt  and  s.ifely.  We  liad  heard  nothing  of  it 
until  a  few  evenings  au;o,  on  the  uivitation  of  Mr. 
L.  SuyiUi  n,  President  of  the  Miuiliattan  Gas 
Works,  wc.  Irid  an  opportunity,  at  liis  liousc,  both 
of  seeing  tho  process  of  cooking,  and  verifying  the 
fict  tint  wh;it  was  tlius  cooked,  was  "well 
done,"  e^•cn  ttiou^jh  not  *'  quickly  done." 

The  ;ippiirj.tus  is  of  grc  it  simplicity.  A  circular 
or  elliptical  burner  of  such  dimensions  as  may  be 
needed — in  a  lar^o  family  several  of  different  di- 
mensions would  be  required — is  constructed,  pierc- 
ed with  numerous  and  %'ery  small  apertures,  so  that 
all  the  gas  that  {(asses  may  certainly  be  consum- 
ed. In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  a  permanent  per- 
pendicular spit,  on  which  the  joint  to  be  roasted  is 
impaled,  a  sheet  iron  funhel-shapcd  chimney,  large 
enough  at  the  huttom  to  include  the  lights,  and 
tiperinjr  upwards  so  as  to  concentrate  and  re- 
fleet  Uie  heat,  is  then  placed  over  the  whole, 
and  the  cook  may  go  about  any  other  business, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  hours,  fully  assured  on 
cor.tinj  back  at  the  end  of  that  time,  of  finding  the 
meat  well  cooked.  But  this  is  not  all.  Over  the 
funnel  i>haped  chimney  is  placed  a  large  tin  vessel 
divided  horizontally  into  two  cotnpsirtmenis — the 
lower  one  servii>g  as  a  kettle  to  boil  water,  the  up» 
per  <Jsa  vessel  in  whjcij  to  boil  meats  qr  vegetables. 


and  Uie  same  fire  and  the  same  lime  required  for 
roasting,  will  also  suffice  for  boiling  the  water,  and 
cooking  the  vegetables.  The  cost  for  fuel  of  such 
a  fa'e,  us  wc  saw,  by  which  a  121b  piece  of  beet 
was  ro.isling,  was  stated  by  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Barlmc,  at  two  cents  an  hour — or  six  cents  for 
tha  wiiole  period  for  cooking  dinner — add  to  this 
the  further  economical  advantage,  that  you  only 
light  your  fire  when  you  want  it,  and  extinguish  it 
Jie  moment  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  we  have 
a  sti'ong  argument  on  tlie  score  of  cheapness. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  these  burners 
may  be  arranged — all  to  be  supplied  by  one  main 
leader — tt\\d  as  tlie  cost  of  these  fixtures  is  smal\ 
and  only  the  gas  actually  used  is  paid  for,  it  would 
be  expedient  always  to  have  seveml  of  them. 

Of  course  the  value  of  this  new  application  of 
gas  dependvsepon  proper  care  in  tlie  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  on  the  part  of  the  company,  in  the  prepa- 
mtion  and  purification  of  the  gas.  As  to  the  first, 
the  whole  thing  is  so  simple,  tliat  except  thro'  wiU 
fulness  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  as  to  the 
purification  of  the  gas,  the  interest  of  the  company 
would  be  so  great  in  seeing  to  that,  as  upon  its  free, 
dom  from  smell  and  brightness  in  burning,  its  gen- 
eral use  would  essentially  depend — that  little  need 
be  apprehended  on  that  score. 

Upon  the  whole  we  confess  ourselves  amazingly 
taken  Avith  this  kind  of  fuel — and  recommend  to 
our  friends  to  ascertain,  at  the  works  of  the  Man^ 
hattan  Gas  Company,  the  cost,  arid  the  advantages 
particularly  in  liot  weather,  of  such  kitchen  fires ! 


Hydkostatic  Fkessuke  on  the  Eves 
OF  Whales. — Admitting  a  cubic  foot  of 
fresh  water  weighs  sixty-five  pounds,  and 
the  same  measure  of  sea  water,  sixty-six 
and  a  half,  the  pressure  on  the  bodies  of 
marine  animals  must  indeed  be  great. 
Were  a  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  to  weigh 
exactly  sixty-six  pounds,  at  the  depth  of 
8400  feet,  the  pressure  must  be  the  enor- 
mous  weight  of  554,400  pounds.  Whales 
have  occasionally  run  out  fourteen  warps 
of  a  hundred  fathoms  each,  which,  if  the 
descent  be  perpendicular,  is  just  equal  to 
8400  feet.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
this  course  i.s  usually  at  an  inclination  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  degrees  from 
a  vertical  line,  but  arriving  nevertheless, 
at  depths  much  beyond  ordinary  sound- 
ings.  Supposing  the  eye  of  the  whale 
exposes  to  the  water'  six  square  inches  in 
its  entire  superficies,  when  the  monster 
dives  to  the  depth  to  which  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  has  the  power  of  going, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  eye  will 
be  equal  to  23,100  pounds.  Six  square 
inches  are  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
square  foot ;  and  at  8400  feet,  the  weight 
being  554,400  pounds,  it  follows,  there- 
fore,  that  the  eye  resists  the  force  or  pres. 
sure  of  just  23,100  pounds. 

When  a  tightly  corked  bottle  is  sunk 
one  hundred  fathoms,  at  sea,  the  cork  has 
invariably  been  forced  in,  and  the  bottle 
found  full  of  water,  when  brought  to  the 
surface.  If  the  cork  be  capped  wtih 
sealing  wax,  on  coming  up  it  will  be  in. 
verted,  the  sealed  end  being  downward. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  is  applied, 
then  the  cork  will  generally  have  a  hori- 
zontal  position.  These  experiments,  how, 
ever,  have  been  so  frequently  made,  that 
they  have  ceaaed  to  be  interesting  to 
phUo»ophers.--[Sc,  Tracts,] 
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;^From  the  'Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of 
Inventions  and  Improvements."! 

"  TABLE, 

Sliowing  the  prop^  number  of  turns  or 
twists  to  an  inch  in  Cotton  Warp  for  every 
degree  ot  finenrss,  or  nunaber  o(  skeins 
to  tlie  pound,  from  1  to  2(K). 


511 


() 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1'^ 

13 

14 

15 


.07 

6e 

18 
24 
22 
.14 


I6i20 

;17{2i), 

1921 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
i26 


22 
2.-5 
23 
24 
25 
•25 


:}i;27 

32|28 
33|28 
34i29 
35129 

■sa'm 

37130 
,;jS30 
|39i31 
14031 

4132 
'4232 
!43:32 
144133 
45i33 
4(5i33. 

t)l;;47:34. 

21  !46j34. 
49i:i!5. 
5035 
51 
52 


.81 

58 

.32 
o 

72 

36 


b3iiHl 


.28  62 


721 163 

151164 


39.05: 


39.37 
39.68! 
40.     • 
|fi5,4('.3  ; 
60  40.62 
[87 ,40.92, 
'68141.28 
169141.53 
[70:41.83 
42.12 
42.42 
42.72 


91:47.69 
9247.95 
93|48.22 


9448.4 


' 


71 

i72 


79 
;35 
91 
45 
97 
13 

1 

I 


5 

2725.98 
45 
92 


28 
29 


2G.'l 
26. 


:35 
36 
53,36 

54  36 
55,37 

5637, 
57137, 

i58'3e, 
59138, 


.41 

.82 

.22 

.62 

.01 

4 

83il73 

.16117414^3.01 

54i  75143.3 
7G  43.58 
43.87 
44.13 
44.41 
4 
15 


91 
,20 
71 


// 

78 
79 
80 

81 


95  48.73 
96|48.98 
97:49.24 
98i49.49 
99  49.74 
10050. 


105 
110 


51.23 
52.43 
1155:3.61 
12054.77 


125 
130 


•x4.72 


8245.27:1160 
S3  45.55lia5 


30-27.15  !60;3S 


.;35 

,7 

,05 

.41 

,74 

,oe, 

411 

,71j 

07| 

,4 

72||90|47.4 


55.90 
57; 
13558.07 
140'59.16 
14560.2 
150;61.2;3 
li  15562.24 


S4 
85 
36 


45.82;  1170 


6:3.24 

64.22 

65.19 

46.09ill75  66.12 

46.3611 160;67.05 

37|46.63!ll85  68. 

88146.9  1 190168.92 

89i47.17l  195,69.82 

200  70.86 


3Ik.  S.  Blyoknblkgh  :  Sir, — A  diffi- 
cuhy  i.s  oftoii  experienced  in  cotton 
spinning  manufactories,  not  only  at  their 
first  starting,  but  frequently  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  overseer  not  knowing  how 
to  calculate  the  precise  quantity  of  twist 
for  any  given  number  or  size  of  yarn* 
To  remedy  this  difTiculty,  you  may  in- 
sert,  if  you  think  proper,  the  euclosed 
table  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  which 
will  Si'.ov,'  the  number  of  turns  or  twists 
per  inc!»,  to  make  the  yarn  to  be  spun 
agree  in  its  proportion  of  twist  with  the 
sample  given.  >.  - 

Example.  The  most  approved  quanti- 
ty oi'  twist,  or  rate  of  twisting,  within  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance,  is  20  turns 
per  inch  for  warp  yarn  No.  16,  and 
other  numbers  in  proportion.  Now,  to 
cotne  at  this'  jiroportion,  I  extract  tlie 
square  root  of  the  number  to  be  spun 
and  multiply  it  by  5,  and  the  product  is 
the  number  of  turns  required.  Suppose 
the  number  of  the  yarn  required  to  be 
spun  is  64 — then  the  square  root  of  64 
is  8,  which,  multiplied  by  5,  gives  40  for 
the  appropriate  number  of  turns  to  the 
inch  for  yarn  No.  64 — and  the  same  of 
any  t)ther  number. 

I  have  given  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  decimals,  omitting 
what  is  over  2  places,  or  omitting  thou- 
sandlh  parts  of  a  turn,  as  so  small  a 
fraction  of  a  turn  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Your  obedient  servant, 

Augustus  Green. 

Scituate,  R.  I. 

Remarks. — The  communication  and 
table  from  Mr.  Green,  I  think,  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  cotton  mauufac. 


turers,  as   I   have    found  but  very  few 
overseers  of  spinning  rooms  who  knew 
how  to  come  at  the   knowledge  it  con. 
tains.     Mr.  G.'s  table,   I   would   notice, 
however,  giving  a  little  more  twist  than  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  when 
eng.nged  in  cotton  nianaffcturing,  but  this 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  20  turns  to  the  inch  to  No.  20, 
wlvich   is  the   proportion   of  twist  that  I 
have  given,  will  make  rather  tiie  smooth- 
est  goods,  but  20  turns  to  No.  16  will 
have  the  advantage  in  strength  ;  but  this 
table  can  be  adjusted  to  any  quantity  of 
twist.    The  principle  is,  that  an  inch  of 
cotton  thread  is  a  cylinder  an  inch  long, 
and  the  solid  contents  of  two  cylinders  of 
the  same  length  are  to  each  oth.er  as  the 
square  of  their.)  diameters.     Hence,  if  a 
thread  of  No.  16  be  of  a  given  diameter, 
one   of  half  the   diameter    would   have 
but  one  fourth  of  the  weight,  and  conse. 
quently    would    be    No.    64.       But    the 
quantity  of  twist  requires  to  be   in  the 
direct  proportion  to  the  diameter. 

In  Mr.  G.'s  table,  he  allows  20  turns 
to  the  inch  of  No.  16,  which  is  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  16,  multiplied  by  5, 
and  the  proportion  will  hold  good  with 
any  other  number  by  multiplying  its  root 
by  the  same  multiplier,  and  the  relative 
quantity  of  twist  may  be  varied  by 
using  any  other  multiplier.  For  ex- 
ample  :  If  it  were  wished  to  give  No. 
16  only  ^6  turns,  then  as  the  root  of  16 
multiplied  by  4  equals  16,  the  root  of 
any  other  number,  multiplied  by  4,  would 
give  the  same  proportion  of  twist.  If  in- 
stead of  multiplying  by  4  or  by  .^,  any 
intermediate  fractional  part  between  4 
and  5,  as  4-3,  or  4*5,  be  useii,  the  twist 
may  be  varied  accordingly.  Multiplying 
the  root  of  the  number  of  yarn  by  4-5, 
or  4i,  gives  a  small  fraction  over  20  turns 
to  the  inch  of  yarn  No.  20. 

S.  Blvdemjui'.gh. 


Old  Mun  a\d  V/ome\. — "Vrhr.t  a  difficult 
thing  it  is  to  know  how  to  become  old!  1  fenr  I 
am  becoming  nn  eld  troma»i,"  saiJ  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Pitt.  "  1  am  gbd  of  it," 
was  the  answer,  *'  for,  my  Lord,  I  was  afraid  j'ou 
were  becoming  an  old  man,  which  I  am  sure  is  a 
much  worse  thing."    "  Oh,  that  I  were  but  an  eld 

woman,"  Ktid  old  General  S to  Dr.  Brookes, 

''I  should  then  have  both  the  jcay  ami  tiie  old  of 
my  sex  about,  me— one  bringingone  thing  to  amuse 
me,  and  another  bustling  away  upon  my  little  er- 
rands and  business ;  whereas  now,  as  tin  old  man 
my  old  companions,  with  whom  I  used  to  be  jolly 
and  cheerful,  neglect  me — never  visit  me — they  are 
afraid  to  see  that  state  of  calamity  and  decrepitude 
to  which  thev  themselves  may  be  reduced." 


An  English  penny,  placed  out  at  compound  in- 
terest, at  the  rale  of  5  per  cent,  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  would,  in  the  year  178G,  have  produced 
the  enormous  sum  of  290,991,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000/.  sterling,  which  would  make 
about  1100  millions  of  globw  the  size  of  our  earth 
in  solid  gold.  At  single  interest  it  would  have 
produce4  pnly  76,  ed,-— [Boston  M^cftntilcJ 


AGRICULTURE^  Ac 

[FroiD  ilie  London  Fenny  ^lagwine.]  ■ ' 
Gloucester  Cheese. — In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  cheese,  the  iiiilk  is,  in  tine  first 
instaoce.  put  into  a  cUeese-cowl  (whidi  i» 
a  large  deer>  tub)  with  two  teacupsful  of 
rennet.     A  ball  of  annaiio  is  then  dipped 
in  the   milk   and   rubl»ed   on  a  piece  of 
pantile,  which  is  washed  irvto  the  uiUJc   till 
ihe  color   is   as   high   as  required.     The 
quantity  of  unnailo  is  regulated  by  the 
wishes   of  the  cheesefactor,   some  lik'mg 
mofe  than  others.     Originall}'  only  a  sntall 
quantity  was  employed,  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  the  cheet;e  wjis  rich,  and  to  pre- 
vent  its  being  discovered  that  .skimmed 
milk  hud  been  used.     But  now  ahncst  ail 
the   chuese   b  higlily   colored ;   and   the 
color  is  no  criterion  of  tlie  goodness  of  the 
article.     After  an  liour  has  elapsed,  the 
milk  is  converted  into  curd  ;  this  is  cut 
Vkith  a  cheese-knife,  w-hich  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  ha.s  two  edges  : 
it  is  cut  gently  at  lirst,  and  then  very  small. 
It  is  suffered  to  remain  ten  nxinutes,  when 
the  milkmaid  puts  her  arms  into  the  cowl 
and  draws  the  curd  gently  towards  her, 
turning  it  over  in  the  whey.     She   aftei- 
wanis   draws   it   again    towards    her    to 
dip    out    the  whey,   which    is    strainea 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  small  pieces  of 
curd  tliat  are  strained  from  it  are  returned 
to  the  cowl.     The  curd  is  then  put  into 
vats,  in  which  cloths  had  been  previously 
laid.     The  vats  ^re  placed  one  on  another, 
and  put  in  a  cheese-press  for  ten  minutes, 
a  vessel  having  previously  been   placed 
underneath  the  press  to  catch  the  expressed 
whey.     After  this,  the  curd  is  taken  out 
of  the  vats  and  broken  small,  and  some 
hot  v.hej  is  poured  over  it.     The  curd  is 
then  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  cowl  to  drain 
from  the  whey,  which  is  ladled  off  and 
strained  so  that  no  curd  may  be  wasted. 
Then  the  curd  i.s  again  put  into  the  vats, 
and  they  are  pressed  one  on  another ;  any 
curd  that  is  presstxl  over  tht^  edges  of  the 
vats  being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  vats  to 
make  the  mass  as  firm  as  po.--sible.     In  an 
hour  the  vats  are  taken  out  of  the  press  to 
have  dry  oloths,  after  which  they  remain 
in  tlie  press  till  night,  when  the  compressed 
curd  is  taken  out  of  the  vats,  turned  and 
salted,  and  then  replaced  in  the  press,  and 
there  remams  till  morning,  when  it  is  salted, 
and  also  again  the  follow  ing  evening.  The 
.second  morning  the  cloths  are  taken  off, 
but  the  cheeses  are  left  in  the  vats  seven 
or   eight  days,   being  turned  night  and 
morning.     After  that,  they  are  put  on  the 
floor  of  the  cheese-loft,  (which  is  a  large 
room  on  purpose  for  keeping  cheese,)  and 
turned  every   day  for   three  weeks  or  a 
month.     In  two  months -the  cheeses  are 
scraped  and  painted.     The  paint  is  a  red 
powder,  which  is  strewed  over  the  cheeses 
and  rubbed  on  them  with  the  hand.    In 
three  months,  they  are  what  is  technically 
called  "  ready,"  and  are  fit  for  the  cheese- 
factor.  .'     ,.  ,  .         .  -     .,     :•       •  -      . 

The  whey  that  dniined  from  the  Curd, 
during  the  process  of  cheesemaking,  is  put 
into  trendies  (a  sort  of  tub)  and  suffered 
to  remain  till  the  next  day,  when  it  is 
gkimiiied.  From  this  whey  butler  is  made, 
and  the  residue   iB   given  to   pigfs.     The 
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rennet  is  made  by  mixing  salt  and  water 
till  It  win  support  an  egg,  and  thenboihng 
it  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  cold,  four 
calves'  stomachs  are  put  to  a  gallon  of  the 
brine,  with  bay  leaves  and  slices  of  lemon. 
In  six  weeks  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  single  Gloucester  cheese,  the  vats, 
wlaich  are  made  of  elm,  arc  thirteen  inches 
m  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  and  a 
iialf  in  depth :  for  double  Gloucester  cheese, 
die  same  diameter,  and  twice,  or  more  than 
iwice  the  depth.     All  the  dairy  utensils, 
after  being  used,  are  washed  with  tepid 
water,  and  then  scalded.     In  making  the 
double  Gloucester  cheese,  and  .those  that 
are  called  ♦'  truckles,"  the  same  method  m 
pursued,  except  that  more  care  is  used  in 
pressing  the  curd  into  the  vats,  which,  for 
such  cheeses,  have  three  perforation.?  to  let 
the  whey  drain  off;  and  bandages  of  cheese- 
cloth are  piU  round  when  the  curd  is  above 
the  vat.     Sage-cheese  is  made  by  pounding 
cage  and  straining  the  juice  into  a  pail  of 
milk,  to  which  rennet  is  then  added.     The 
same  process  is  observed  as  for  other  cheese 
till  the  time  when  the  warm  whey  should  be 
poured  upon  it,  when  it  i.?  broken  up  with 
as  much  of  the  simple  curd  as  the  mdk- 
maid  considers  necessary,  and  treated  as  | 
other  cheese.     To  make  the  richest  cream- 
cheeses,  the  thickest  cream  must  be  taken, 
and  put,  with  a  little  salt,  into  a  straining- 
■  cloth,  which  is  hung  up  twelve  hours,  m 
order  that   the   whey  may  drop  from  it. 
When  it  is  taken  from  the  cloth,  it  is  put 
between  two  pewter-plates,  with  a  weight 
on  the  upper  one,  and  turned  daily  during 
five  or  six  days.     These  cheeses  can  only 
be  made  in  this  manner  in  warm  weather. 
The  milk  that  the  cows  give  when  they 
are  first  turned  into  the  fields  in  the  spring, 
and  when  they  are  afterwards  pastured  in 
fields^at  have  be«?n  newly  mown,  yields 
nearly  as  much  curd  again  as  at  any  other 
period  ;  and  it  is  also  much  richer.     The 
principal  season  for  making  the  thin  cheese 
IS  from  April  to  November :  and   that  for 
making  the  thick.  May,  June,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Juh'. 

In  different  districts,  the  produce  of  cows 
differs  very  much  ;  but,  in  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester,  from  3^  to  4.i  cwt.  per  cow  is 
considered  a  fair  annual  average  return. 
The  same  cow,  on  different  pastures,  will 
yield  milk  of  very  different  qualities ;  from 
one  will  be  made  rank  and  unpleasant 
cheese,  while  the  other  will  be  fine  and 
rich.  An  estimate  of  the  profit  and  ex- 
penses of  a  farm  for  twenty  cows  can  be. 
from  the  continual  variation  in  the  slate  of 
the  times  and  local  circumstances,  of  course 
only  an  approximation  towards  the  truth. 
But  the  following,  made  in  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester  in  1836,  where  the  land  is  rich 
and  excellent,  is  as  accurate  an  annual 
average  statement  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit : 

Bent  of  40  acres,  *t  50».,  for  pasture X'lOO 

20acrefilprhay ..  50 

2  acres  of  arable,  for  potatoes 5 

Making  hay,  12».  an  acre >  12 

Carrying  and  ricking 2 

Expenses  of  raising  pototoes  and  seed 15 

Tithes,  3».  6d.  in  the  pound 27 

Poor  and  other  rates,  3s.  yd.  in  the  pound . .  2'.> 

Dairymaid,  11.  a  year  (besides  board) 7 

Dairyman,  at  71.  a  year  (besides  board) ....  7 

Wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utensils 

Salt , 


1    0    0 
1    4    0 


Annatto,  4."!.  a-pound •  •  •  • 

Rennet  and  pnint 

Interest  of  money  laid  out  in  stock  and  im- 
plements, reckoning  each  cow  at  from 

8/.  to  10?.,  and  chance  of  loss 20  0  0 

Profit 87  II  7 

JE3C6  0  0 
Cheese,  4  tons,  at  4  cwt.  each  cow,  and  at 

44.«(.percwt £^]^  0  0 

Value  of  wh!7 20  0  0 

Pasture  of  colts  and  sheep 20  0  0 

Profit  of  calves 30  0  0 

Butter *^  S  "* 

Pigs 5  0  0 

Fouioes 25  0  0 


£2166    0    0 

The  capital  ne.cessary  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  for  such  a  farm  would,  acconling 
to  present  prices,  be  about  300/.  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  prudent  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
should  be  expended,  a  man  who  had  only 
that  sum  should  take  a  smaller  farm,  and 
reserve  a  part  for  the  payment  of  work- 
people, and  other  incidental  expenses 
which  would  be  required  before  much 
profit  was  derived  from  the  farm.  From 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  the 
present  time  is  not  by  any  means  auspi- 
ciou.^  for  the  commencement  of  business  as 
a  dairy-fatmer.  The  requisite  dairy  utensils 
will  co.-;t  about  251. 
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BemenCs  Improved,  Triangular,  Expand, 
iiig  Cultivator,  ar  Horse  Hoe.  [Com- 
municated for  the  New-York  Farmer, 
and  American  Gardener's  Magazine.] 


The  above  drawing  is  taken  from  one 
made  for  Mr.  Bemeni's  own  use,  with  only 
three  shares  or  teeth,  and  made  very  light, 
to  be  drawn  by  a  small  pony.  The  usual 
size  has  three  shaies  and  two  .scarifiers. 
The  shares  are  double  pointed,  having  one 
point  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
and  are  attathed  to  the  stock  by  a  small 
screw-bolt  and  nut  in  the  middle,  so  that 
when  one  point  break?,  or  is  worn  out,  by 
turning  the  other  end  down,  a  new  point  or 
share  is  presented.  A  larger  or  smaller 
share  may  also  be  attached  to  the  stock  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  shares  may 
also  be  replaced  by  scarifiers. 

By  the  peculiar  construction  of  thcgJevts, 


the  roller  or  wheel,  and  with  it  the  beam, 
can  be  regulated  to  any  height  required ; 
and  by  raising  or  towing  the  hook,  the  line 
of  draught  can  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
The  sides  may  also  be  set  wider  or  narrow- 
er, to  suit  any  occasion.      j'.  ?..!ii:o3  I 

In  putting  in  such  grains  as  are  proper 
to  be  ploughed  in,  aa  barley,  oats  and  peas, 
the  larger  shares  may  be  used.  The  shares 
can  be  replaced  by  scarifiers,  which  are 
useful  for  cleaning  out  quack  and  other 
troublesome  weeds,  as  well  as  scarifying 
meadows,  previous  to  a  top  dressing  of 
manure. 

This  cultivator  or  horse  hoe  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cost,  perhaps  as  valuable  an 
implement  as  caa  be  had  on  a  farm,  serving, 
as  it  does,  a  variety  of  uses,  and  being  in 
all  cases  light  aini  couvenient  to  use ;  and 
1  should  think  by  the  number  of  orders  Mr. 
B.  is  receiving,  it  is  coming  rapidly  as  well 
as  deservedly  into  use. 


Improved  Short  Horns.    By  H.  C.     [For 
the  Ne■v^^York  Farmer.] 

The  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  for 
April,  1835,  has  been  received,  but  is  ra- 
ther barren  of  interesting  matter.  A  con- 
siderable portion  as  heretofore  is  occupied 
with  British  statistics  and  politics,  by  a 
writer  who  seems  to  be  endued  with  an 
inexhaustible  ductility  of  writing,  and 
whose  speculations,  which  have  no  interest 
here,  remind  us  of  the  calculations  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  single  grain  of  gold  may 
be  drawn  or  hammered  out,  if  the  means 
of  its  extension  were  equal  to  its  capacity. 

This  number,  however,  contains  a  letter 
from  an  American  correspondent,  whom  we 
are  not  able  to  identify,  but  who  shows  him- 
self an  inquisitive  and  experimental  agp- 
cufturisT  The  subject  is  the  "Acclima- 
tion of  the  Improved  Short  Horns."  As 
the  letter  touches  on  matters  of  much  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  we  subjoin  it.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  the  editor 
of  the  Magazine. 

"  Sir, — The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for 
this  intrusion  on  both  your  time  and  atten- 
tion, must  rest  on  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thy common  to  those  who  are  pursuing 
the  same  subject  with  the  same  views ;  and 
when  an  individual  like  yourself  is  so  much 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  subject  to  the  tax  of  inqui- 
ry. Under  these  impressions  have  I  ven- 
tured on  a  coiTespondence  in  which  I  feel 
there  is  but  too  much  of  selfishness,  though 
I  sometimes  indulge  the  hope  tliat  you 
may  pcssibly  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  vour  favorite  animals,  the  improved 
short  horns,  in  this  country,  together  with 
the  wonderful  facility  with  which  they 
have  adapre<l  themselves  to  a  climate 
whose  variations  will  sometimes  range  as 
much  as  60*  of  the  thermometer  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  ;  wliose  winter  is  rigorously 
cold  and  protracted,  and  whose  summers 
are  excessively  warm  and  debilitating  ;  the 
one  sinking  the  mercury  of  Fah.  thermo- 
meter 10°  below  zero,  and  the  other  raising 
it  to  85°  and  95°  of  heat  in  the  shade ! 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  little  or  no  provi- 
sion o(  su^cu^ent  food,  roots,  &c.  is  made 
1  for  stopk  in  this  country,  and  that  they  are 
consequently  confii;ied  to  dry  hay  for  above 
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seven  months  in  the  year,  which  is  gene- 
rally "  fed  out"  to  tliem  en  the  snow,  with- 
out even  a  hovel  to  stand  under  by  day  or 
by  night.  To  suth  exposures  and  hard- 
ships was  I  obliged  to  submit  my  cattle, 
before  I  could  convince  the  farmers  around 
me  that  their  fine  appearance  and  high 
condition  were  not  the  result  of  pampering 
care  euid  attention.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice were  both  arrayed  against  me,  and 
envy  §tood  close  at  their  heels  in  case  of 
success. 
'( "  I  consented  to  place  a  very  fine  young 
cow  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor,  there  to  be 
winteretl  with  liis  two-year-old  stock,  and 
in  all  respects  to  fare  as  they  did.  She 
was  placed  with  the  young  cattle  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  October  they  were  driven  on 
to  a  side  hill,  with  a  westerA"  aspect,  there 
to  winter  on  the  snow,  fed  with  nothing 
but  hay,  which  was  fed  out  to  them  twice 
a  day,  without  house,  shed,  or  barn  of  any 
description,  to  shelter  them.  The  situation 
was  well  chosen  for  the  object ;  it  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  exposure,  in  full  view  of  the 
village,  and  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads 
which  were  much  travelled.  By  the  10th 
of  November  our  winter  commenced  in 
earnest;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow;  and  remained  so  until  the  19th  of 
March  ;  nor  was  the  cow  released  from  her 
winter  quarters  until  the  10th  of  May, 
when  she  was  turned  out  to  grass  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  high  condition  as  when  first 
driven  to  her  winter  station.  So  much  for 
acclimation  and  fine  constitution. 

"From  my  childhood  I  have  been  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  animals,  and  have  com- 
muned much  with  them  ;  from  the  puerile 
objects  of  pigeons  and  poultry,  I  passed  \o 
the  more  important  stock  of  a  farm,  where 
in  turtl  my  hands  have  been  occtipied'*by 
the  unpromising  Alderney,  the  pretty  Dev- 
on, the  imposing  Hereford  ;  and  at  present 
by  the  valuable  family  of  improved  short 
horns ;    which    latter   have  been  drawn 


from    the    vards  of 


and 


These  are  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
drawn  my  present  stock,  with  an  occasion- 
al cross  from  the  imported  bull  Admiral, 
fcired  by  North  Star,  dnm  by  Comfet,  which 
was  sent  by  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  a  present  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  You  will 
perhaps  hardly  be  prepared  for  the  fact, 

that  the  animals  derived  from 's  stock 

are  decidedly  superior  to  those  from 's 

— better  in  constitution,  in  form,  and  in 
their  dairy  qualities. 

"  I  am,  sir,  thus  particular  in  my  Ifistory 
of  these  animals,  not  because  they  are 
nnne,  but  because  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  yards  from  which  I  drew  them  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  they  have 
proved    in    this  country,   compared '  "?^th 

;-'s,  may  be  useful,  as  all  facts  are  to 

an  inquiring   mind.     's   stock    have 

l>een  remarkable  for  their  deep  milking — 
wore  so,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  other  in 
the  country. 

"I  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  a 
O'lU's  (from 's  slock)  great  uncertain- 
ty, and  I  much  doubt  if  he  ever  sired  over 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  calves  in  a  season. 
A-  son  of  his  i.s  but  one  degree  better ; 
^d  so  it  has  been  with  others  of  this  fa- 
mily after  they  have  become  three  years 
<>W-    I  think  you  once  owned  the  dam.    Is 


there  any  in-and-in  breeding  ahput  her, 
that  would  account  for  such  inability  ?  My 
bulls  are  not  kept  high ;  they  are  put  to 
hay  in  October,  and  are  kept  up  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  then  run  to  gi'ass 
about  two  months.  I  do  not  grain  them, 
or  bestow  any  particular  management  on 
them  during  the  season.  I  should  feel 
greatly  mdebted  to  you  for  any  advice  you 
are  disposed  to  give  me  in  relation  to  this 
subject ;  or  if  willing  to  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  your  own  method  of  raising, 
feeding,  and  treating  a  bull  calf,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  to  me,  and  I  should 
consider  it  a  great  favor.  If  attended  with 
less  trouble  to  yourself  than  a  private  let- 
ter, perhaps  j'ou  will  favor  the  readers  of 
the  British  Farmer's  Magazine  with  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  want  of  vigor 
so  often  found  in  high-bred  animals.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  coiirse  of 
m-and  in  breeding  step  hy  step,  In  its  effects 
ou  the  animal  economy.  I  liave  some 
times  thought  that  its  effects  were  percep- 
tible on  the  frame  or  bone  of  the  animal, 
then  ou  the  muscles,  then  on  the  glands, 
afterwards  on  the  general  constitution,  and 
lastly  on  the  very  intestines  themselves ; 
but  with  me  this  is  little  more  than  yan- 
kee  guessing ;  with  you  it  is  matter  of  sci- 
ence and  experiment.  Your  sevei'al  most 
valuable  essaj's  on  improving  and  breeding 
stock,  I  have  ;  but  I  think  n«ne  of  them 
describe  the  course  of- in-and-in  breeding. 
I  have  myself,  with  pigs,  watched  this  in- 
and-in  breeding  as  far  as  it  has  been  prac- 
tised, six  times  between  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  the  last  produce  fatted  easiest ; 
this  I  do  not  understand. 

"  Residing  as  I  do  in  a  country  scarce- 
ly acquainted  with  the  first  ^iiinipifw  of 
'breeding,  and  where  indeed' its  sctwice  is 
almost  matter  of  ridicule,  I  feel  at  times 
an  anxiety  lest  I  am  losing  ground ;  and 
that  some  general  defect  may  creep  into 
my  herd  until  it  becomes  a  characteristic 
feature  no  longer  to  be  detected  b}"-  com- 
parison, for  such  I  believe  is  frequenlly 
the  case  with  those  whose  opportunity  of 
comparing  is,  either  from  circumstances  or 
conceits,  confined  to  their  own  yards.  Of 
course  I  can  see  but  very  few  high  bred 
animals,  and  my  own  are  seldom  seen  by 
any  who  are  competent  to  criticise  the  nicer 
and  more  finished  points  of  high  breeding. 
Yoti  Will  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  anx- 
iety and  distrust  consequent  on  my  insu- 
lated situation ;  and  the  value  I  attach  to 
correct  portraits  of  approved  animals,  which 
at  once  address  the  eye,  and  leave  so  much 
less  than  the  most  able  description  could  do 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  imagination.  And 
here,  sir,  let  me  acknowledge  the  great  as- 
sistance I  have  received  from  the  excellent 
portrait  of  one  of  your  cows,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  number  of  the  Brit- 
ish Farmer's  Magazine,  which,  white  it  af- 
forded me  a  clear  comprehension  of  j^our 
beau-ideal  of  a  short  horn,  was  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  your  valuable  remarks 
00  compactness  of  form,  and  that  symmetry 
of  ports  which  really  constitute  weight  ; 
whereas,  it  is  but  too  often  the  case,  that 
the  animal  of  extravagant  disproportion 
in  some  one  or  more  points,  catches  the 
unpractised  eye,  and  captimtes  the  unedu- 
cated judgment. 


"  The  best,  the  most  elaborate  descriptionp 
of  form,  is,  after  all,  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  is  still  to  be  embodied  by  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  the  reader ;  and  could  these  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  be  seen,  they  would  gen- 
erally be  the  fac-similes  of  some  favorite 
figure  or  style  of  animal  at  home.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  I  attach  so  much  importance 
and  value  to  the  pencil,  as  the  best  possi- 
ble mode  of  convej'ing  a  correct  idea  of  ex- 
cellence m  form ;  and  feel  exceedingly 
anxious  that  all  the  portraits  published  in 
that  valuable  work,  the  British  Farmer's 
Magazine,  should  po.~-sess  the  same  fidelity 
and  correctness  as  that  which  there  repre- 
sents your  own  cow. 

"  I  have  just  received,  from  Mr.  J.  Ellman's 
flock,  half  a  dozen  most  beautiful  eweg,  and 
a  very  fine  stout  large  yearling  rain^  and 
judging  from  this  animal  I  should  Ihink  he 
had  regained  the  vigor  and  constitution 
which  were  so  deficient  in  hia  father's,  and 
that  too.  he  says,  without  recourse  to  the 
"  Hamp-shire  cross."     I  mention   this  be- 
cause I  remember  your  live  days'  visit  to 
Mr.  Coke's,  where  you  make  allusion  to 
his  flock  of  South-Down  breed.     I  had 
intended  pursuing  the  same  course ;  hut 
the  jam  will  give  the  constitution  andhtur- 
diness  necessary  for  this  climate.  The  ewes 
are  most  fashionable   and  finished  speci- 
mens of  high  breeding,  and  may  not  per- 
haps stand  our  severe  seasons.     AnimaL-, 
howe^■er,  become  wonderfull}'  acclimated, 
and,  I  um  inclined  to  think,  tnuch  liardier^ 
here,  after  a  few  years,  than  they  are  when 
imported.     Our  horses  most  certainly  en- 
dure what  would  kill  an  English  work- 
horse.    The  merino  sheep  suffered  much 
at  first,  but  our  present  flocks  are  as  healthy 
as  such  formed  animals  cau  be.    Awi  Jkis 
short-horns  of  earliest  importation  do  betlto 
than  those  of   more    recent  arrival— of 
course  I  speak  of  ilie  descendants,  and  not 
the  animals  themselves,  though  these  even 
become  hardier.     And  with  these  facts,  I 
liave  thought  that  when  the  blood  has  been 
kept  pure  and  the  stock  not  depreciated  in 
this  country,   that   the   English    breeder 
might  make  jjerhaps  an  importation  or  an 
exchange  with  this  country,  that  would 
materially  add  to  the  liardihood  of  his  ani- 
mals.    The  very  suggestion  may  sound 
like  presumption  to  an  English  herder; 
but  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I  have 
reference  only  to  the  effect  of  climate  here 
on  your  oicn  excellent  materials.     For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Elhiian  has  sent  what  he  coi»- 
siders  a  good  selection  of  animals  suitable 
to  breed  together.     Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  three,  or  rather  in  five  years,  I  shaU 
have  infinitely  hardier  sheep  than  any  in 
Mr.  Ellman's  own  flock.     And  I  presume 
I   have  belter   constilutioned   short-horns 
than  those  in  England ;  for  though  I  feed 
no  hay  liberally,  with  a  few  raw  potatoes 
to  correct  the  state  of  the  animal's  bowels, 
yet   I  never  pamper  or  feed   high ;  and 
though  I  house  them  at  night,  I  turn  them 
out  all  day  on  the  snow,  where  they  run 
and  frolic' with  the  real  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal life.     Nor  are  they  pinched  or  drawn 
up  by  our  cold  and  severe  seasons,  but  are 
straight  and  upheaded. 

"  Since  my  arrival  of  South-Downs,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  import  more; 
and  I  have  suggested  to  wie  gentleman, 
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that  he  should  take  his  sheep  from  Mr.  | 
Coke's  flock,  and  breed  against  me ;  and  | 
he  so  far  Ustens  to  it  as  to  request  I  would  j 
ascertain  the  cost  of  half  a  dozen  yearling  | 
ewes,  and  a  buck  of  his  best.     Perhaps, 
^ould  you  find  time  to  favor  me  with  a 
line,  you  would  Uiention  the  cost.,  if  you 
know  it. 

"Where  is  Coate's  supplement  to 
Herd  Book  ?     1  look  for  it  impatiently 
"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  State  of  New-York,  U.  S., 
Nov.  1834." 


This  letter  was  a  private  letter,  and  as 
4»uch  we  forbear  any  extended  comment 
upon  it.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle  the 
«ditor  could  satisfy  himself  in  giving  it  to 
the  public ;  excepting  as  he  may  have  feit 
himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  prevalent 
fashion ;  for  all  honorable  confidence  seems 
in  a  great  degree  broken  up,  and  private 
letters  and  letters  of  the  most  confidential 
character  are  daily,  and  without  compunc- 
tion, under  a  new  code  of  morals,  given 
to  the  public.  This  letter,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, is  sulficiently  fanciful  to  satisfy  the 
most  imaginative. 

The  wintering  of  the  short-horn  cow 
upon  a  snow  bank,  under  a  bleak  and  most 
inclement  exposure,  and  her  coming  out  in 
the  same  high  condition  in  which  she  be- 
gan the  winter,  does  not  appear  very  deci- 
sive for  the  object  for  which  it  U  referred  to, 
as  it  seems  the  cow,  though  of  foreign 
stock,  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  so 
from  her  birth  was  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  country ;  nor  is  it  without  good 
xaason  that  we  wish  to  be  informed  wheth- 
er the  other  young  cattle  wintered  with 
her  came  out  in  proportionally  good  condi- 
tion. If  they  had  not,  we  think  the  fact 
would  have  been  stated. 

The  want  of  vigor,  or  power  of  procrea- 
tion, in  the  high  bred  bulls,  is  a  well  un- 
derstood fact ;  and  a  pretty  serious  incon- 
venience, as  some  of  us  have  found  to  our 
cost.  That  this  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  system  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  not 
80  well  established,  though  we  are  not  dis 
posed  to  controvert  it ;  but  the  "  yankee 
guessing,"  by  which  this  writer,  who  cer- 
tainly is  an  intelligent  man,  proposes  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  system  of  breeding 
in-and-in  upon  the  animal  economy,  and 
concludes  that  "its  first  effects  were  per- 
ceptible on  the  frame  or  bone  of  the  animal, 
then  on  the  muscles,  then  on  the  glands, 
afterwards  on  the  general  constitution,  and 
lastly  on  the  very  intestines  themselves," 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any  thing 
else,  we  design  no  offence,  than  pure  moon- 
shine. 

The  assertion  "  that ';;  stock  have 

been  remarkable  for  their  deep  milking, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  other  in 
the  country,"  is  a  Iwld  assertion,  and  one  to 
which  we  at  once  demur.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  establish  this  point  by  a  simple 
declaratioB, — we  ask  for,  we  demand,  the 
proof;  and  if  gentlemen  expect  to  be  be 
lieved,  they  will  be  prompt  to  give  it.  Not 
long  since  I  respectfully  requested  of  the 
liberal  and  munificent  proprietors  of  the 


improved  short  horns  in  this  country,  to 
give  us  some  exact  and  authenticated 
statements  of  the  produce  of  their  fine 
cows  in  milk  and  butter  and  cheese.  Why 
do  they  not  do  it  1  It  is  a  matter  of  easy 
ascertainment,  and  the  result  is  of  great 
public  importance.  I  took  occasion  at  that 
time  to  give  a  list  of  native  cows,  most  of 
which  had  come  under  my  o\vn  observa- 
tion, with  detailed  and  fully  certified  state- 
ments of  their  product.  Let  the  cham- 
pions and  owners  of  the  improved  short 
horns  show  one  like  it  if  they  can.  I  for 
one  shall  be  glad  to  see  it.  I  have  no  pre- 
judice against  this  stock ;  my  prejudices 
have  all  been  the  other  way ;  but  I  con- 
fess myself  entirely  skeptical  as  to  their 
value  for  the  dairy.  I  have  some  facts  in 
this  matter  which  I  shall  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, when  I  think  there  is  occasion.  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  have  had  seven  of  the 
are  made.  If  this  article  should  attract 
the  niteniion  of  a  very  intelligent  writer 
for  the  Genesee  Farmer,  who,  under  the 
signature  of  Ulnius;  often  gratifies  and  in- 
structs the  readers  of  that  admirably  con- 
ducted periodical,  we  wish  he  would  by 
actual  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  vin- 
dicate the  claims  of  a  race  of  animals  of 
which  he  comes  forward  as  so  ardent  a 
champion.  We  know  he  is  well  read  on 
this  subject,  but  we  want  facts  under  his 
own  accurate  personal  observation. 

That  the  estimation  of  the  short  horns 
as  a  dairy  stock  has  very  much  deprecia- 
ted in  England,  seems  hardl}''  to  be  doubt- 
ed. There  is  in  this  very  number  a  notice 
of  Shirreff's  "  Tour  through  North  Ame- 
rica" for  agricultural  information.  Shir- 
reff  is  spoken  of  by  the  editor  as  "  his  tal- 
cows ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  property 
in  relation  fo  thrift  or  dairy  produce,  in 
which  they  have  been  superior,  or  indeed 
equal,  to  other  stock  in  my  yard.  In  re- 
spect both  to  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 
they  have  been  quite  inferior.  I  have  no 
question  that  there  are  very  superior  indi- 
viduals among  them  ;  but  I  believe  none 
that  have  surpassed  some  of  the  instances 
Mhich  I  gave.  As  a  race,  are  they  supe- 
rior for  the  dairy  ?  We  Avill  not  say  we 
doubt  it,  but  we  question  it ;  and  we  ques- 
tion it  in  no  improper  spirit,  but  solely  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  that  the 
agricultural  public  ma}'  know  how  far  they 
may  rely  upon  the  representations  w'hich 
ented  corresjwndent."  He  says  further  of 
him,  that  "  Mr.  S.  is  a  farmer  of  the  first 
rank,  a  natural  philosopher,  a  statistician, 
politician,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Few 
persons  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  task  of 
giving  a  view  of  the  infant  agriculture  of 
America."  Yet  Mr.  Shirreff,  in  describ- 
ing the  live  stock  of  a  farm  he  visited,  says, 
"  There  was  a  fine  short  horn  bull  intended 
to  improve  the  dairy  stock,  which  I  did  not 
see.  This  contemplated  improvement  ori- 
ginated from  perusing  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Berry  of  England.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  advising  the  cross  to  be  tried 
on  a  small  scale,  believing  the  short  horns  the 
worst  mi/king  breed  in  Britain." 

We  are  often  entertained  with  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Charles  Colling's  sale  of  short 
horns  in  1810 ;  and  of  the  magnificent 
sale  of  the  faaous  bull  Comet,  for  one 


Lot 
2, 

6. 


3  0 
15  0 


29   18  0 


thousand  guineas.  Why  do  not  gentle- 
men report  some  later  saJes  ?  In  the  ab 
sence  of  this  information  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  two  accounts  of  recent 
date. 

"  At  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry's  fourth  salo 
of  improved  short  horns,  on  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  the  following  prices  were  ob- 
tained : 

1,  2  years  old,     -  £24 

do.  -         ...     36 
do.  bought  in,  £45  bid. 
3  years,         do.         do. 
,  3  years, 

6,  calf  sold  with  the  above. 

7,  3  years, 

8,  3  years, 

9,  8  years,      .- 

10,  9  years, 

11,  heifer  calf,  - 

12,  10  years,     - 
10  years,    - 
2  years  old  bull,  - 
1  3'ear  old  do.,    - 
bull  calf,     - 

do.         -         -         - 
do.    nine  weeks  old, 

These  prices  among  us  of  course  would 
be  deemed  extravagant,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently below  what  was  expected,  from  some 
of  the  stock  having  been  bought  in  ;  and 
they  bear  a  very  small  comparison  to  the 
prices  in  Colling's  sale. 

The  present  number  of  the  British  Fann- 
er's Magazine  contains  an  account  of  a 
sale  of  improved  short  horns,  made  on 
25th  of  February',  1835,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  We  quote  the  sales  of  tiw 
cows  and  of  the  bulls. 

cows. 


13, 

14, 
15, 

16, 
17, 

18, 


30 

9  0 

38 

17  0 

33 

12  0 

26 

5  0 

15 

15  0 

36 

15  0 

48 

6  0 

39 

18  0 

45 

3  0 

15 

15  0 

31 

10  0 

32 

11  0 

Rosette,  9  years  old, 

21 

guuieas. 

Fable,     9 

do. 

18 

(1 

Vicissitude,  8 

do. 

21 

(1 

Vicia,  8 

do. 

12 

u 

Theresa,  7 

do. 

22 

l( 

Volunmia,  7 

do. 

26 

u 

Rosalia,  6 

do. 

30 

(( 

Pastime,  6 

do. 

27 

(( 

Vermeil,  6 

do. 

13^ 

l( 

Twinkle,  5 

do. 

11 

u 

Valentine,  6 

do. 

14 

<( 

Vestal,  4 

do. 

n 

IC 

Vauxhall,  4 

do. 

21 

I( 

Violetta,  4 

do. 

15 

u 

Aqua  Marine,  4  do. 

29 

(( 

Victoria,  4 

do. 

10>i 

l( 

Token,  4 

do. 

25 

(i 

Fabulous,  3 

do. 

31 

(( 

Truelove,  3 

do. 

20 

(1 

Imogene,  3 

do. 

BULLS, 

40 

(C 

Anur,  8  vears 

old, 

11 

guineas. 

Ambo  Dexter, 

5  years  old,  50 

(( 

Ainsty,  3  years  old. 

30 

(( 

Tullochgonun 

,2  do. 

20 

« 

Belshazzar,   2 

do. 

43 

« 

YEARLING    BULL 

CALVES. 

Pastor, 

. 

26 

(1 

Roscius,    - 

. 

60 

(( 

Vulcan,     - 

. 

43 

(( 

BULL 

CALVES. 

1834. 

Blast, 

. 

29 

<c 

Falstaff,    - 

. 

18 

(C 

Tommy,   - 

- 

30 

11 

Plenipo,    - 

- 

26 

u 

This  sale  shows,  we  think,  pretty  clear- 
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ly  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  stock, 
though  prices  may  have  been  materially 
affected  by  local  or  temporary  circumstan- 
ces, with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

The  value  of  the  improved  stock  for 
beef  is  a  subject  upon  which  1  shall  not 
now  enter.  Two  pairs  of  very  superior 
cattle  of  this  stock  were  last  spring  sold  in 
^'ew-York  markei,  which  were  raised  and 
fattened  in  Albany.  One  of  the  oxen  was 
a  very  uncommon  animal.  At  some  fu- 
ture time  perhaps  we  shall  notice  this  sub- 
ject more  particularly;  but  we  regret  to 
state,  which  we  do  u]X>n  competent  au- 
thority, that  the  reported  enormous  weight 
of  these  cattle  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 
It  is  said  that  some  English  gentlemen, 
who  saw  these  fine  cattle,  condescended  to 
say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  much  finer 
cattle  than  these  at  Smithfield :  and  they 
thought,  if  we  continued  to  progress  .as  we 
had  done,  we  should  presentl}'  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  beef  equal  their  markets.  This 
was  John  Bullism  "  up  to  the  hub."  We 
will  take  the  reports  of  the  Smithfield  mar- 
ket; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  beef  cattle 
sent  3'ear  by  year  to  Brighton  market  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Smithfield,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  though  not  so 
familiar  with  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  cattle  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia 
are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Brighton.  Be- 
sides most  of  our  stall-fed  cattle,  at  least  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  are  fattened  upon 
Indian  meal  and  the  very  best  of  hay. 
Most  of  the  English  beef  is  made  of  straw 
and  turnips ;  which  can  never  produce  so 
fine  beef  as  the  feed  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  them.  H.  C. 

Meadowbanks,  July  10,  1835.      '-»'>' 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
£uA,  by  Chas.  Lamb.  N.  Y.,  Geo.  Dear- 
born. The  four  numbers  of  the  JRepMiitc  of  Let- 
ters, containing  tliese  charming  essays  of  Chas. 
Lamb,  liave  been  formed  into  a  separate  pamphlet, 
of  some  125  pp.,  which  is  presented  at  the  extraor- 
dinary price  of  25  cents.  When  the  neatness  and 
rfistinciness  of  the  typography  is  considered,  the 
capital  white  paper,  and  the  amount  of  matter,  this 
u  indeed  an  extraordinary  price.  "We  need  not 
add,  that  a  more  agreeable  or  a  more  unexception- 
lionable  collection,  than  this,  cannot,  at  this  loco- 
motive period  of  the  year,  be  packed  away  for  hour- 
ly use,  in  one's  traveUins  sack. 

HiSTORT  OF  THE  LiFE  AND  VoYAGE.S  OF  CHRIS- 
TOPHER Columbus  and  of  the  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries OF  THE  Companions  of  Columbus.  By 
Washington  Irving.  3  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — We  have  here  a  new 
and  handsome  edition  of  this  great  American  work  ; 
which  will  live,  while  the  language  in  which  it  is 
Written,  and  the  continent  revealed  by  its  Hero, 
last. 

The  Life  of  Columbus  has  undergone,  as  we 
learn  from  the  publishers,  a  complete  revision  by 
the  author,  and  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the 
appendix. 

'  Presents,  in  a  uniform  style  witli  tliat  of 

Yj^  .      -■««.  the  Lives  and  Voyages  of 

theriK— *1  '  '.'-^'^ther  they  consti- 

"■e  otfter  two  voluu,^  ^ 

oiu,nbas's  Companions,  im  ^^ 

'«a  mass  of  historical  in&nnation  WW  H.^ 


prepared  and  arranged  by  one  of  our  own  country- 
men, which  all  reading  Americans  should  possess. 
We  extract  from  the  Appendix  in  Vol.  II.,  the  last 
note — referring  to  the  signature  of  Columbus — of 
which  the  details,  will  be  new  probably,  and  inter- 
esting, to  most  of  our  readers : 

As  every  thing  respectnig  Columbus  is  full  of  in- 
terest, his  signature  lias  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
cussion. It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bigoted 
character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  man,  who,  con.':iacring  himself 
mysteriously  elected  and  set  apart  from  among  men 
for  certain  great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent 
formality  and  solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.  His 
signature  was  as  follows : 
S. 
?.  A.  S.  -     ■ 

X.  M.   Y. 
XPO  FERENS. 

The  first  half  of  the  signature,  XPO,  (for 
CHRISTO.)  is  in  Greek  letters ;  tiie  second,  Fl> 
RENS,  is  in  Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  those 
days ;  and  even  at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman 
letters  are  used  in  signatures  and  inscriptions  in 
Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  pious  ejaculiition.  To 
read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  lov.er  fellers 
and  connect  them  wiUi  those  alwve.  Signor  Gio. 
Batista  Spotonio  conjectures  them  to  mean  either 
Xristus  (Chrislus)  Saiicta  Maria  Y'osephus,  or 
Salve  me,  Xristus,  Maria,  Y'oseplius.  The  ]N"<jriii 
American  Review,  for  April,  1827,  suggests  the 
substitution  of  Jesus  for  Josephus,  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  Spotomo  is  most  probably  correct,  as  a 
common  Spanish  ejaculation  is  "Jesiib  Maria  y 
Josd." 

It  was  an  ancient  u.sage  in  Spain,  and  it  his  not 
entirely  gone  by,  to  accompany  tlic  signature  with 
some  words  of  religious  purport.  One  object  of 
this  practice  was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Cliris- 
tian.  This  was  of  some  importance  in  a  country 
in  which  Jews  and  Mahometans  were  pro'i.cribsd 
and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his 
father,  when  he  took  his  f»en  in  hand,  usually 
commenced  by  writing  "  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  no- 
bis in  via ;"  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  sovereigns,  containing  the 
prophecies  which  he  considered  as  referring  to  his 
discoveries,  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
begins  with  the  same  words.  The  practice  is  akin 
to  that  of  placing  the  initials  of  pious  words  above 
his  signature,  and  gives  great  probabihty  to  the 
mode  in  whicli  they  have  been  deciphered- 

Francesca  Carrara,  by  the  tlie  author  of  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,  &c  3  vols.  Philadelphia,  E- 
L.  Caret  and  A.  Hart. — An  Italian  love  story^ 
carried  through  three  volumes  and  two  brilliant 
courts,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  the  restor- 
ed Cliarles — duruig  the  course  of  which,  figure  the 
historical  personages  who  make  up  the  ordinary 
dramatis  persona  of  the  tales  of  that  period — is 
here  presented  to  us  by  L.  E.  L.  It  is  hard  read- 
ing— and  we  frankly  admit  that  we  have  not  mas- 
tered it,  '        ^ 

Dacre,  a  novel — edited  bt  the  Countess  of 
MoRLET.  2  vols.  Pliiladclphia,  Caret,  Lea  &. 
Blanchard. — This  is  a  novel  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, though  not  of  our  country.  It  is  agreea- 
ble, sprightly,  and  as  to  the  chief  characters,  Dacre 
and  Lady  Emily,  well  conceived  and  sustained. 

It  is  some  time  since  this  novel  appeared,  and 
was  well  received  in  London — and  we  are  surpris- 
ed, as  times  and  tastes  go,  tlial  it  was  not  re-pub- 
lished here  before. 

Four  Years'  Residence  in  Great  Britain 
from  1831  to  1835,  by  C.  Colton.  N.  Y.,  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  We  are  not  destined  to  fame, 
we  fear,  as  tourists  in  foreign  lands.  These  vol- 
umes from  the  pen  of  a  clerical  gentleman — attach- 
ed we  believe  to  the  n^ival  service — differ  indeed 
essentially  from  those  of  a  brother  chaplain,  Mr. 
Stewart,  by  not  recording  or  seeking  to  record,  in 
"  rose  colored"  phrase,  the  experiences  of  the  wri- 
II  ter  in  high   society,  but  they  are  liable  to  the 


same  objection,  of  want  of  originality  and  vigor. 
The  style  of  ^Nlr.  Colton  is  negligent,  and — tho' 
he  speaks  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  eopioo*- 
ness  of  his  materials,  so  much  so  that  we  are  to 
have  another  work  from  him,  under  the  title  oi 
London,  descriptive  of  that  great  metropolis — thafc 
is  in  his  pages  a  most  undue  quantity  of  ex- 
tractsfrom  guide  books,  newspapers,  and  legends 
of  chiklliood — the  story  of  Prince  LetoeUyna  and  his 
dog  Gelerl  for  instance. 

Thai  pt)r;ion  of  the  second  volume  which  treats 
of  the  Establisiied  Cimrch  of  England,  seems  to 
us,  objeciionable  in  spirit,  and  exceedingly  partial 
in  its  selection  of  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  partizan  charges,  iu 
their  most  e.-caggerated  form,  used  by  political  or 
personal  opponents — fortified  by  a  copious  sclec'iuii 
from  the  Iris!)  press  oi  the  enormities — not  soften- 
ed in  the  relation — to  whicIi  the.  exaction  of  tithes 
too  froqucntly  leads  in  that  ill-governed  country — 
and  wiiliout  any  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Such  a  mode  of  treating  .«.uch  a  subject, 
does  n-jt  appear  to  us  either  just,  ])lidusophicy«r 
christian. 

A  good  IvKtk  of  travels  in  E"gland,  by  an  .fmeri- 
can,  is  yot  to  be  writtca — for  the  capital  volumes  of 
Shnond  hardly  belong  to  us,  though  the  writer  wait 
an  adopted  citizen. 

Oratjon  TjrLnEREDON  the  4i.h  July,  1835, 
before  Tnc  ciTizKxs  of  Sevf.rlt,  wihout  dis- 
tinction OF  Party,  by  Edward  Everett, — pub- 
lished by  request ;  Bt?ston,  Russell  Odiorne  & 
Co. — The  character  of  Washington  is,  after  an 
eloquent  excrdium  and  introduction,  made  thd 
topic  of  this  July  oration.  A  happier  one,  as  in 
siich  natural  association  with  the  day,  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  brilliant  illustration,  could  not  have 
been  .sekcted, — and  justice  has  been  done  to  it — 
We  c-.ui  only  find  rjom,  however,  for  a  compara- 
tively brief  extract.  After  describing  the  conduct 
of  Washington  on  the  fatal  field  of  Braddimfi  de- 
feat, his  daring  efTorts,  his  ci>nsp!cuous  figure,  his 
miraculous  escapes,  the  orator  proceeds  :  . 

From  this  period,  the  relation  of  'Washington  to 
his  country  was  scaled,  it  is  evident  that  his  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  and  preservation, — though  he 
was  scarcely  tweiily-lhrec  years  of  age, — ^had  ar- 
rested the  public  alienlion,  and  awakened  thought- 
ful anticipations  cf  his  career.  (  confess  there  is 
something,  which  I  am  unable  to  fathom,  in  the 
hold  wliicii  he  seems  already  to  have  gained  over 
the  minds  aiiJ  ii);aginali<ins  of  men.  Never  did 
victorious  Consul  return  to  republican  Rome,  load- 
ed witli  the  .spoils  i  f  ainqwered  provinces, — with 
captive  thou.vinds  at  his  chariot  wheels,  an  object 
of  greater  confidence  and  respect, — than  Washuig- 
ton,  at  the  oicse  of  two  disastrous  campaigns,  from 
one  of  which  he  was  able  to  save  his  regiment,  on- 
ly by  a  painful  c,q>itulaiio:i, — in  the  other,  barely 
escaping  witii  his  life  and  tiie  wrecks  of  his  army. 
He  had  forriied  to  himself,  on  fields  of  defeat  and 
disaster,  a  rejuitation  for  consummate  bnivcry,  con- 
duct, and  ji;iiriori<im.  A  strnion  was  preached  fx» 
the  volunteers  of  Hanover  County,  in  Virginia,  by 
the  Rev.  Snmucl  Davis,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Princeton  College,  in  which  he  u^es  this  memora- 
ble language:  "  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  pat- 
riotism, 1  may  joint  out  to  the  public  that  heroic 
youtii,  Colonel  Washington),  to  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope  Providt^nce  hiw  hitherto  preserved,  in  o  sig- 
nal a  m^.nncr,  for  some  imjiortant  service  to  his 
country." 

The  entire  completirm  of  this  extraordinary 
prediction  was  of  cfjur.'^e  reserved  for  a  future  day, 
but  from  the  moment  of  its  utterance  its  fidfilment 
began.  Terroj-  ;>.nd  havock  followed  at  the  heels 
of  Braddi>ck's  defeat.  The  frontier  seltlemenu 
were  broken  up, — the  log-cabins  were  burned, — 
their  inmates  massacred,  or  driven  in  dismay 
across  the  mountains. — A  considerable  force  was 
raised  in  Virginia,  and  Washington  was  appoint- 
ed it.s  Commander-in-fiiicf.  But  Uic  councils  of 
England  wtre  we^ik  and  irresolute,  and  no  efl»- 
cient  gcnend  head  as  yet  controlled  those  of  the  col- 
onies. The  day  star  oi'  Pitt  was  near,  but  had  not 
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yet  ascended  aJsove  the  horizon.  Disaster  followed 
disaster,  nn  the  frontiers  of  Vii-ginia,  and  Wush- 
in^oR,  for  two  years  and    a  half,  was  placed  in 

Srecisdy  tlie  position,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
H  in  the  revoluUonary  war.  A  reluctant  and  un- 
disciplined militia  was  to  be  kept  embodied  by 
personal  influence  ;  without  pay  without  clothes, 
-without  arms.  Sent  to  defend  an  extensive  moun- 
tain frontier  witli  forces  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
•object, — the  sjwrt  of  contradictory  ordcrsfrom 
-ji  civJt  governor  inexperienced  ia  war, — defrauded 
fi>y  coulraclors, — tormented  witli  arrog.uit  preten- 
tions of  subaltern  officers  in  the  royal  army, — 
•weakened  by  wholesale  desertions  in  the  hour  of 
•danger,— maligned, — the  youthful  Commander-in- 
•chief  was  obliged  to  foresee  every  thing,-to  create 
■every  thing, — to  endure  every  thing,— to  effect 
every  thine,  without  incouragcment,  without 
ineans,  without  co-o(>eration.  His  correspondence 
during  the  years  1756,  and  1757  is,  with  due  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  of  the  field  of  operations, 
the  precise  counterpart  of  that  of  the  rtvolutionary 
war,  twenty  years  later. — You  sco  it  all, — you  see 
the  whole  man, — in  a  letter  to  Grovernor  Dinwiddle 
of  22d  April,  1759.— 

"  Your  honormay  see  to  what  unhappy  straights 
the  inhabitants  and  myself  arc  reduced.  I  am  too 
littk  acquainted,  sir,  with  pathetic  language,  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  the  people's  distresses,  tho' 
I  have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  of  wrongs  and 
swelling  for  redress.  But  wliat  can  I  do  ?  I  see 
th©i'r  iiituation,  know  their  danger,  and  participate 
theit^ufferings,  without  liaving  it  m  my  power  to 
^ive  tfitni  farther  relief,  diaii  uncertain  promises. 
In  short,  I  see  inevitabl-i  destruction,  in  so  clear  a 
light,  that  unless  vigorous  measures  arc  taken  by 
ihe  asseniljly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent  from  be- 
low, the  poor  inhabitants  that  arc  now  in  forts 
iiiiust  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are 
ilying  before  a  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melan- 
•choly  situ  ition  of  the  peoj)le, — the  little  prospect 
•of  assistance, — the  gross  and  scandalous  abuse  cast 
<upon  the  officers  in  general, — which  is  reflecting 
•on  me  in  particular  for  suffering  misconduct  of 
sucli  extraordinary  kinds, — and  the  distant  pros- 
pect, if  any,  of  gaining  honor  or  reputation  in  the 
serviccj  cause  me  to  lament  the  hour,  that  gave 
m»  a,  commission,  and  would  induce  me,  at  any 
other  lime  tlian  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign 
\viw()Ut  one  h^^ifaiLiiitg  moment,  u  coutoiABd  froai 
which  I  never  expect  to  reap  cither  honor  or  liene- 
fit ;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  an  almost  absolute 
certaiaty  of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while 
the  nHlrder  of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to 
my  account  here  !  The  suppUcatiug  tears  of  the 
Momen,  the  moving  petitions  of  the  men  melt 
me  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  1  solenmly  de- 
clare, if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  my- 
self a  wiHing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy, 
provided  that  wmdd  contribute  to  the  people's 
ease !" 

And  here  I  close  the  detail.  You  behold  in  this 
onfe  extract  your  Washington,  complete,  mature, 
ready  for  the  sidvation  of  his  couritry.  The  occa- 
sion, that  calls  him  out  may  come  soon  or  it  may 
vonie  late,  or  it  may  come  both  soon  and  late ; — 
whenever  it  comes,  he  is  ready  for  the  work.  A 
mlsfiTuided  ministry  may  accelerate  or  measures  of 
conciluition  rcUird  the  struggle  ;  but  its  hero  is  pre- 
pared. His  bow  of  might  is  strung  f.nd  his  ((uiver 
hangs  from  his  shoulders,  stored  with  three-bolted 
thunders.  The  summons  to  the  mighty  conflict 
may  co»ne  the  next  year — tlie  next  day;  it  will 
find  the  rose  of  youth  on  his  check,  but  it  will  find 
him  wise,  cautious,  prudent,  and  grave:  it  may 
come  after  the  lapse  of  time,  and  find  his  noble 
countenance  marked  with  the  lines  of  manhood, 
but  it  will  find  him  alert,  vigorous,  unexhausted — 
It  may  reach  him  the  next  day  on  the  frontiers  in 
arms  f^r  the  protection  of  the  settlement ;  it  may 
reach  him  at  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the  retirement 
of  Mount  Vernon  ;  it  may  reach  him  as  he  draws 
near  to  the  grave ;  but  it  will  never  take  him  by 
surprise.  It  may  summon  him  to  the  first  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia ;  it  will  find  him  brief  of 
speech,  in  matter  weighty,  pertinent,  and  full,  in 
resolution  firm  as  the  peritclual  hills,  in  personal 
influence  absolute.  It  may  call  him  to  the  cotn- 
mand  of  armies ;  the  generous  rashness  of  youth 
alone  will  be  chastened  by  the  responsibility  of  his 
great  trust,  but  in  all  else  he  sliall  exhibit  unchang- 
ed that  serene  and  godlike  courage,  with  which  he 
rode  unharmed  through  the  iron  sleet  of  Brabdock's 
field.  It  may  caD  him  to  take  part  in  the  conven- 
tion, assembled  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  res- 
cuca  and  distracted  country,    The  soldier  has  dis- 


ajipeared,  the  statesman,  the  patriot  is  at  his  post 
of  duty;  l)c  sits  down  in  the  humblest  seat  of  the 
civilian,  till  in  the  assembly  of  all  that  is  wisest  in 
the  land,  he  by  one  accord  is  fcit  the  presiding 
mind.  It  will  call  him  to  the  highest  trust  of  the 
new  formed  government;  he  will  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  the  country  in  the  dubious  trial  of  the 
conatitution ;  he  w^ill  organize,  administer,  and  lay 
down  the  arduous  duties  of  a  chief  magistracy  un- 
paralleled in  its  character,  without  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  swerving  in  a  single  instance  from  the  plan 
of  rectitude.  Lastly  the  voice  of  a  beloved  coun- 
try may  call  him  for  a  third  time,  on  the  verge  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  to  the  field.  The  often 
sacrificed  desire  for  rejxisc, — the  number  and  varie- 
ty of  services  already  j^erformcd; — his  declining 
years  might  seem  to  exempt  him,  but  he  will  obey 
the  sftCred  call  of  his  country  in  his  age,  hs  he 
obeyed  it  in  his  youth.  He  gave  to  his  fellow 
citizens  the  morning,  he  will  give  them  the  evening 
of  his  existence ; — he  will  exhaust  the  last  hour  of 
liis  being,  and  breathe  his  dying  br^th,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.         -    -w'  •      v^..*^)-!^  , 

A  Discourse  on  Natural  Theologt,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  Evidence  and  the  advantages  of 
the  Study,  by  Hkjjrt  Lord  Broucuam,  F.  R.  S., 
and  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
1  vol.  Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &.  Blanchard. 
— Th«  extraordinary  man  who  is  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  seems  to  have  a  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  reach  of  subjects,  beyond  any  living  person 
This  discourse,  as  we  learn  from  a  prefatory  ad- 
dress to  his  friend  Lord  Spencer,  (late  Lord  Al- 
thorp,)  was  chiefly  written  in  1830  and  1831,  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  professional  and  politic<il  life. 
Some  additions  were  made  in  1833,  and  others  in 
1834,  while  Lord  Chancellor — and  the  whole  has 
been  revised  since  his  retirement  from  that  high 
station. 

A  more  remarkable  contribution  to  the  ca  use  of 
sound  and  just  thinking  on  natural  Religion,  con- 
sidering the  ordinary  pursuits  and  subjects  of  the 
investigation  of  the  author,  has  never,  probably 
b«ett  j|)i}Mli fiuUic— QAd  tbey  who  niay  tlislik«  LonI 
Brougham  as  a  politician,  or  distrust  him  as  a  phi- 
[owiplier,  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  his  power  as 
a  theologian,  deriving  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  even  more  from  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  man,  than  from  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  universe.  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  chief  novelties  of  tins  work,  tliat  it  ar- 
gues from  the  mind  itself,  to  the  existence  of  the 
great  first  cause. 

The  American  Monthlt  Magazine — for  Au- 
gust— D.  K.  Minor  &,  T.  &. C.Wood. — Punctual  to 
the  hoar,  this  periodical,  for  August,  is  just  laid 
upon  our  table.  We  had  only  time  to  glance  oiu" 
eye  over  the  capital  fire  Island  ^na. 


EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latcr  iRO.-*  Jii-Rop^. — By  the  Troy,  from  Liv- 
erjjo«il,  jxijiers  oT  1st  July  from  London  are  re- 
ceived., 

The  iiilclligence  of  greatest  interest  by  this  ar- 
rival ia^at  of  the  death  of  the  Carlist  chief,  Zu- 
malacarreguy,  whicli— such  is  the  interest  always 
inspired  by  heroism,  and  tlie  development  of  great 
resource  and  ability  in  adverse  circumstances— we 
confess  «re  heard  with  regret,  though  wc  desire  the 
success  of  the  yjuhg  dueen's  cause,  and  abhor 
the  cruaties  which  Ziunalacarreguif  too  often  prac- 
tised.      •,.      .      v.  -.    V..,      'I>--'>-"  ."■.•.  .    ■   .   .        '       ' 

From  an  article  in  the  Jo'jmal  des  Debatt,  on  the 
intervention  in  Spanish  affairs,  it  would  seem  that 
a  more  national  character  is  to  be  given  to  the  ef- 
forts both  of  England  and  Ffance,  by  the  expedi- 
tion to  pie  coast  of  Spain  of  vessels  of  war  of  both 
nations^  and  by  France,  of  the  foreign  Use^" 
mass,  wd  under  French  officers,  p^-j*-'  "'•  ' 
Algiera.    On  the  other  har»''  •    '•    'r 


the  Northern  powers  disapprove  this  intervention 
&ud  if,  R5  has  before  been,  said,  eRii9tii>ents  and 
money  for  Don  Cariesshould  b*  fumislied  by  those 
Powers,  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  would  find 
themselves  in  presence  and  in  hostile  array  on  tie 
aoil  of  Spain— and  a  fierce  contest,  whdly  forei«R 
to  the  original  cause  in  which  they  embarked.  Would 
probably  soon  embroil  the  wbo<e  Continent. 

Another  change  has  been  made  ia  tic  eonmiaud 
of  the  GLuecn's  troops.  Voldtz,  tlie  late  Minister 
of  War,  who  quitted  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  to  Uike 
ctMHiNflLnd  of  the  army,  having  been  recalled,  The 
death  of  the  great  Carlist  partizan>  however,  is 
more  likely  to  serve  the  dueen's  cauae,  than  tlie 
efficiency  of  her  own  commander. 

Mtitthews,  Uie  comedian,  is  deti4.    :;  u*)  >>     ■ 

&ord  Durhnm  h»s  ^;een  appointed  Britisli  Minis- 
tflr<|0  tlie  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Peuz,  tlie  Jew',  who  betrayed  the  Duchess  d« 
BeVry  into  flie  hands  of  the  JFrencli  Goyerume«l, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  detailing  an  a'XOViut  ni 
liis  treachery  en  thisi  raemord[>le  occasion. 

Baron  Gras,  the  oekbrtted  historical  painter, 
w^ose  penoU-aiiomed  tl;e  cupaio  of  the  PanthMn, 
cothnitted  suicide  on  Fdday.last.  His  body  was 
found  in  the  Seine  on  Saturday.  He  had  left  a  let- 
ter in  his  writing  desk  unnouDcing  hi&  intenliAii 
and  haCd  sent  his  last  wiU  for  safe  custody  to  his  tvv- 
tomey. 

The  Empeior  of  Austria  has  invited  the  nortlu 
eni  Sovcreiglw  to  a  conference  at  Toplitz,  and  they 
have  accepted  the  iiivitatioD.  The  meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  latter  end  of  October.  Prepara- 
tions are  made  with  the  greatest  activity  for  the  re- 
view at  Kalisoii ;  the  Russian  troops  are  expected 
at  Dantzic  on  the  1st  aitd  tho  4th  of  August,  and 
the  Emperor  and  tbe  Empress  will  arrive  on  the 

According  to  the  !Mt' hcSouftts  from  Naples,  Vt- 

snviu«  coininues  to  throw  out  stones  and  cinders, 

and  a:  grand  eruption  is  expected.    Some  slight 

I  shocks  of  an  earthquake  have  lately  been,  felt  in 

I  the  9D«tli  of  Ita^y.      ■    -  •  •''•'■'■'      ''  ' 

T9^i«*M«£«.nMr.  OnmUy  BerkrioylHiic'^ 

*e,  «»  Thursd«y  uight,  in  the  Houstt  t»f  Cbra- 
mons,^  (foe  July  16th,)  of  amotion  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  eonMKlcr  the  best  means  of  setting  apart 
and  adapting  a  portion  of  the  stranger^  ^aUery  for 
the  admission  of  ladies  during  the  debates. 

Emigration. — The  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdbm  hi  the  last  year,  was 
76,222,  being  an  increase  of  13,695  en  the  number 
of  the  former  vea^.  Of  these,  32,799  sailed  from 
Ireland.  The  Irish  emigrants  of  ttife  last  year  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  former  by  10,604. 

Mehemet  Ali  lias  withdrawn  his  opposition  to 
the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney  oh  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  arose  solely  from  \m  not  having  receiv»d 
instructions  from  the  Porte.  The  Malta  Gazette 
contains  an  account  of  the  disembarkation  of  the 
expedition  at  tlie  nioutli  of  the  Orontes.  Hasseii 
Pasha  Begter,  Bey  of  Tunis,  died  on  the  20th  of 
hist  month,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sidi 
Mustapha.  It  is  supposed  that  Turkey,  or  to  speak 
morfe  truly,  Russia,  will  deal  with  Tunis  as  with 
Trij*fli. 

Zitnialacarreguy  is  dtatl. 

This  is  the  most  important  intcllisencc  that  has 
been  comnmnicatcd  from  Spain  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  In  him  was  concen»i-a- 
tedUiohope  of  the  Carlists,  and  with  him  sinks  the 
c«d|l  of  whicli  he  was  tlie  chosen  champion.  The 
death  of  Zumalacarreguy  was  communicated  to  the 
French  government  by  telegraph.  The  fact  was 
thus  officially  announced  on  tlie  Paris  Bourse  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday :  „•*.  v . 

"  Telegraphic  Despatch. 

.    "  Batonne,  27tli  June. 

"  General  Harispe  to  the  Minister  at  War  "- 
theMinisterof  the  Interior — Zumalacar-- 
onthe25ili  inst.,at  1 1  o'clock,  in '.'w    (.^       '  '' 
consequence  ofhis  wound.  v..  .-, ,-  i.  j     ■- 
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sibility  of  governing  men  by  any  other  means  than 
Ae  influence  of  well  grounded  fear.  As  a  soldier, 
le  was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  and  exacted 
tfggi  those  under  him  a  blind  obedience  to  his  com- 
giaiids.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  notwithsland- 
Hig  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  he  refused  to  car- 
fv  the  war  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  that 
IBS  real  object  was  to  secure  the  franchises  of  the 
Basque  provinces  by  separating  them  from  the  i"est 
ofthe  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  elevating  tliem  into 
an  independent  State,  of  which  Don  Carlos  was  to 
be  proclaimed  King.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  Zumalacarreguy  prevented 
Don  Carlos  from  capitalating,  and  almost  kept  him 
prisoner,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  himself 
vould  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
ftiicon  Regent  and  her  government. 

Letters  from  Madrid  to  the  21st  Inst,  announcing 
the  recall  of  General  Valdez  from  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  North,  have  been  received.  The 
late  Captain  General  is  succeeded  iulbc  cononuoad 
by  General  Murillo,  assisted  by  General  Snay 
del  Valle,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  of  fte 
Staff,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Parapeluna,  tne 
)iead  quarters  of  tlie  Constitutional  army.  No 
wmseis  aasigned  for  the  removal  of  Valdez,  but 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  his  want  of  energy 
§aa^ij  dits'ttisiied  the  Clueen's  Government. 

Ulach'id  was  tranquil  up  to  thodate  of  the  letters 
j«t  revived.  The  disooveiy  of  the  Carlist  con- 
sfitaty  in  the  capital  a  few  days  before,  was  real- 
l)(^rtunate,  as  its  ramifications  had  been  extended 
in  several  dim^erous  directions.  •  The  ringleaders 
of  the  plot  have  been  secured. 

By  comrtKind  of  the  Spanish  Gflremment,  his 
Britannic  Majesty's Onkr  in  Councilor  the  10th  of 
June,  suspending  the  Foreign  Enlistmont  Act,  has 
been  posted  up  on  the  Madrid  Bourse. 

The  French  Journals  of  Saturday  bring  a  report 
of  tlie  death  df  Greneral  Eroso,  Zmoelacarreguy's 
sancessor  inthe  command  of  the  Carlists,  who  is 
.stated  to  have  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Eraso  was  a  man  of  courage,  but  his  flight  from 
France,  where  be  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  remits 
a  deep  stain  on  his  cliaracter  both  as  a  ijoldier.  and 
a  man  of  honor. ,  We  regard  the  rumor  of  his 
sudden  dea  til  as  prematwe,  altliough  repeated  in 
several  letters  dated  from  the  Spanish  frontiers. 


.^TH««s,M*y  31.— The  4ih  of  May  <t«s  BfeWT] 
by  tlie  Gi-eeks.  aS  a  national  fete ;  the  bone«-t>f  Ka- 
raiskakj  werv  brought  from  Salamis,  au^  landed  at 
tlie  Piraeus  under  u  Salute  of  minute  guns,  from 
(hence  coQtlucted  to  the  spat  in  the  rear  of  the  Pha- 
Icrnoi],  ,if«here  it  is  thought  lie  fdL  A  very  peat 
momiment  had  been  erected  (about  30Q  paces  from 
the  new  roads),  alongside  of  >vhich  tlje  King,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  Corps  Diplomatique,  and 
a  very  numerous  staff,  receiy&d  the  pjocession  ;  the 
funeral  oration  was  ipati  by  M.  Rizos,  tlie  Minister 
for  Foreign  Aflairs,  ajid  his  Majesty  was  addressed 
by  one  of  the  old  Capitani,  recalling  U)  ijund  Kara- 
iskaki'm  last  w6rd3.  His  Majesty  most  grajtiousjy 
took  off  the  Grand  CottloTi  of  the  Saviour,  wliich 
he  wore  hirasejf,  and  placed  it  on  the  remains,  re- 
gretting ihat  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
paying  the  honor  to  tdai  while  alive  which  he  had 
paid  to  his  remains,  and  ordered  that  tl^s  cross 
should  remain  to  the  family  as  a  memorial  of  they: 
ancestor's  virtues :  this  highly  delighted  the  Grepks, 
who  enthusiastically  rent  the  air  with  "  Longtime 
King  Otho,"  The  daughters  have  received  a  por- 
tion of  laud  and  6,000  draclims  as  a  dowry. 

A  number  of  tb*  CapUan;  and  old  Philhellenes 
of  those  present  in  thedi^ereptbattlee  about  Athens 


tions  that  great  preparations  arc  making  at  Sebfts- 
topol,  said  to  be  for  a  summer  cruise. 

M.  de  Jenison  arrived  a  few  days  ago  to  compli- 
ment the  King  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  it  is  said  he  goes  from 
this  Bavarian  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

Captain  Sir  Edward  Lyons  arrived  here  three 
days  ago  in  1 1  days  from  London ;  his  arrivajl  has 
excited  considerable  interest  here ;  his  being  so  ge- 
nerally liked  in  Greece  has  made  every  one  believe 
that  he  'has  brought  some  good  news,  but  as  yet 
we  only  know  he  was  bearer  of  despatches. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  naturally  such  a  lively  set 
and  fond  of  news,  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
that  tljcir  young  King  should  be  sodiJitory  in  de- 
ciding; it  has  but  just  been  settled,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  Count  Arrnansperg  should  remain,  but 
we  kiiow  not  in  what  capacity.  This  has  been  a 
busy  week.  The  Demarchos  has  at  lust  been  nam- 
ed. Streets  have  been  opened  for  the  prtcession 
of  the  King's  going  to  Church,  and  the  programme 
of  the  ceremony  that  is  about  to  take  place  has  just 
been  made  public.  This  evening  at  sunset  26  guns 
will  be  fired,  and  75  to  morrow  at  daylight.  At  8 
o'clock,  A.M.,  the  troops  will  line  tlie  different 
streets.  At  half  past  9  o'clock,  the  Greek  func- 
tionaries, headed  by  the  Ministers,  repair  to  the 
palace,  when  the  King,  seated  on  the  throne,  will 
receive  the  Regency.  Count  Armansperg  •will  de- 
liver a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  Re- 
gency is  then  to  declare  that  it  deposes  its  pewer 
into  the  hands  of  His  Majesty.  The  JMinisier  of 
the  Kind's  household  takes  charge  of  this  declara- 
tion. His  Majesty  tlicn  retires  to  his  private 
apartments ;  a  herald  is  to  proclaim  the  accession 
of  His  Majesty  to  the  people,  and  couriers  sent  off 
to  all  the  departments  and  provinces.  At  half  past 
10,  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Ex  Regen- 
cy and  Greek  Ministers,  &c.  proceeds  to  the  church 
prepared  for  tho  occasion,  where  he  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  corps  dipbmatique,  and  the  admirals  and 
captains  of  the  vessels  anchored  at  Salamis  and  in 
the  Pineus.  During  the  Te  Deum  a  salute  of  101 
guns  is  to  be  fired,  after  which  the  King  returns  to 
the  palace  in  the  same  order,  when  he  will  receive 
the  felicitations  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  t.ie 
Greek  Ministers,  other  functionaries,  &.c.  At  sun- 
f -set  another  salute  of  101  guns  will  be  fired;  the 
town  is  ordered  to  be  illiuninated  in  the  cwoning, 
^Mm  jir»tatiutviMreviaws,  aud  tkirm^  '      '    ^  ' 


gave,  a  few  days  ago,  a  Pahcari  dijjnsr  ip  th,c  Oli 


JUfe- 


frovc  to  the  King,  and  as  divers  rjimors  were 
as  to  who  should  remain  with  the  King,  they  stiiAf 
ously  avoided  inviting*  General  Hcideck,  but  on 
their  retvu-n  in  tiie  evening  they  assembled  before 
Count  Armansperg's  door,  sung  national  airs,  and 
cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  King,"  "  Long  live  Ar- 
mansperg." This  was  a  pretty  good  hint  of  the 
Wish  of  diie  nation,  as  they  were  most  of  them  lead- 
ing men,  and  fncn  of  all  parties.  It  is  said  j\^ 
Klftutze,  the  Architect,  is  preparing  at  Munich  a 
machine,  with  which  he  is  to  return  here  to  raise 
the  fallen  calumns  of  the  Parthenon  ;  the  GoverO- 
n»ent  had  just  laid  a  tax  on  those  who  visit  the  Acro- 
polis, by  way  of  making  them  contribute  to  its  re-, 
pairs.  '  . 

Sir  Josias  Rowley  is  still  at  Salao^is,  with  the 
squadron,  but  it  is  rumored  on  the  arrival  of  the 
packet  they  will  sail  for  the  East 

Every  yessel  that  wmw  Uom  tlw  Black  Sea  mw 


an  imitation  of  tlie  Olympic  gauics«  •  Wc  arc  iit  exl 
pectation  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  a  long  list  of  pr»* 
motions,  &c,  nothing  yet  having  transpired. 

The  coronation  is  put  off  until  the  King's  mar- 
riage, partly  for  want  of  a  crown  and  sceptre,  those 
ordered  in  Paris  not  having  arrived  in  time,  and 
partly  on  apcount  of  the  cijieMse, 

ACCESSION    OF    PKINCE    OTHO. 

Olho,  by  the  Grace  of  pod  King  of  Greece,  to  the 
Creeks  : 

Greeks, — When  by  the  confidence  of  the  high 
mediators  of  your  independence,  and  by  your  free 
choice,  I  was  ciiUed  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  I  aban- 
doned my  parents  and  my  country,  I  left  all  that  I 
had  dear  to  me,  ai,d,  impelled  by  the  desire  to  fulfil 
my  duties,!  hastened  in  the  nndst  u{  ycia  to  conse- 
crate to  you  niy  eiideavors,  my  cares,  and  my  en- 
tire love.  You  have  wclconieu  me  with  joy,  with 
mutual  love.  You  have  answered  my  love  to  you ! 
I  called  on  you  to  be  united  ;  you  all  obtyed  iny 
call.  Anarchy  wus  overwhchned.  .The  unpaitbn- 
able  works  of  a  few  individiuds  ceased,  witliout 
leaving  a  shadow  behind,  and  tranquillity  and  or- 
der reigned  throughout  our  beautiful  land.  Your 
families,  your  properties,  found  the  protection  of 
which  for  a  long  period  of  time  they  had  be«),  de- 
prived. 

Under  the  siiadow  of  tlie  thronp,  the  culture  of 
your  lands  fl<«irished,  your  habitations  rose  from 
their  ruins.  The  communes  were  drawn  closer  to- 
gether, tribunals  were  organized,  the  foundations 
of  manybenefiu  laid,  many  wounds  were  cicatriz- 
ed. Thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  watch- 
es over  you  !  Thanks  to  the  Great  Powers  who 
have  continued  their  favor  and  their  succor  to  you! 
Thanks  to  your  noble  sentiments,  by  wliich  the  in- 
stitutions of  tlie  Government  were  received  witli 
confidence  and  devotion ! 

Greeks,  iwtiyithstfU^ding  all  the  Irounties  which 
the  favor  of  tlie  Omnipotent  has  showered  on 
Greece,  there  exis:  yet  many  wounds  still  bleeding 
from  the  events  of  past  years.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  progress  which  the  country  has  niade,  it  has 
yet  need  of  innumerable  ameliorations,  of  great 
ca»8,  w^  of  serious  aUenUoP|  before  U)e  traces  of 


the  many  sufferings  which  for  numerous  centuries 
have  overwhelmed  with  unexampled  destruction 
the  fine  soil  of  Greece,  can  disapjx'ar. 

Greeks,  I  know  your  sufferings,  your  wants, 
your  wishes.  I  know  the  unexampled  sacrifices 
that  you  have  made  for  your  country,  your  mag- 
nanimity, the  heroic  bravery  with  which  you  hare 
fought,  the  glory  of  your  immortal  ancestors,  your 
own  renown.  1  know  the  full  extent  of  your  just 
iiopes  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy  future. 

Greeks  I  will  remain  firm  amongst  you.  My 
regard  &liall  l^e  continually  towards  you — towards 
your  good — towards  your  happiness.  No  labor 
shall  weary  ir.c,  no  diiTiculty  shall  discourage  me 
— I  sliall  live  .imong  you,  aiid  for  you.  This  day, 
the  period  at  which  I  fully  assume  tlie  reins  of  go- 
vernment— I  a^ain  promise  you  to  protect  the  hqlv 
religion  of  my  subjects,  and  to  l>c  the  sure  supjiorl 
of  their  holy  churcli — to  grant  justice  to  all — to  l)c 
faithful  to  the  laws — to  protect  with  the  divine  as- 
sistance, your  liberties,  your  rights,  and  you;-  ^im- 
pendence, from  all  attacks — and,  in  tlie  ^hple  of 
my  administration,  to  have  before  my  eyjcs  y»ur 
happiness  and  your  glory. 

With  unchangeable  firmness,  I  will  preserve  flT^ 
der  and  public  tranquillity,  for  without  these  secu- 
rity cannot  exist. 

My  Royal  grace  shall  be  grantetl  to  alfthose  un- 
fortunates who,  by  sentences  of  the  tribunal^  are 
at  this  time  deprived  of  their  liberty.  But  the  ri- 
gor of  the  laws  shall  be  put  in  ferce  ngamsl  t^ipw 
who  in  future  shall  dare  to  compromise  thp  tran- 
quility of  the  country ;  the  seciuity  of  the  kingflom 
demands  this. 

Far  from  you  be  all  passiflns,  all  (^iscord,  and 
every  unworthy  action  ;  be  united  forever. 

I  will  take  good  care  for  the  pcrfonnance  and  perr 
fection  of  the  laws,  and  with  a!'  my  ppwcr  prplep^ 
your  propel  ty,  your  legitimate  liberties,  and  endea. 
vor  to  consolidate  them  gradually  by  institutiona 
and  laws  adapted  to  thesuuc  of  the  country,  a:id  to 
the  just  wishes  of  the  nation. 

On  every  tx-casion  I  will  evince  my  profound 
veneration  for  the  EUistcrn  Church ;  and  ob  t^ 
point,  in  resjxjct  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  as  (hf  as 
regards  my  posterity,!  will  take  particular  pare  an^ 
consideration. 

1  will  devote  my  attention  to  the  achoojs,  aifC 
take  especial  cave  fb-.-  their  increase  aKdjMTielioiia. 
tux*'  -To  ike  arts  ami  -aMonao»  I  mH/t  "'giv»  «v«r^- 
suciMir  of  which  they  can  have  need,  that  they  may 
again  revive  in  Greece,  their  ancient  couQtry  and 
glory.  ^^        ..:» 

I  will  endeavor  in  every  way  to  avigmei^  the 
nappiness  of  the  country,  to  enco»irage  indostr^ 
and  commerce,  to  supply  the  defecis  ofllic  Aditthr- 
istration;  e3))ecially  w;ll  I  take  the  greatest  cjire  fof 
the  unps-ovctneat  of  thie  [iublic  resouixJes,  and  with 
unweiiried  study  endeavor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
create  an  equilibrium  between  the  revenue  and  the 
expenditure. 

I  will  always  have  before  my  eyes  the  sacrifices 
that  every  one  has  made  for  his  country,  |^it  the 
extent  of  i^*  consideration  must  be  limiteid  by  the 
means  which  exist. 

Greeks  my  trust  is  in  you — my  loye  to  you  ^ias 
no  bounds.  In  your  affections,  in  your  contfde'nc'i,  I 
find  the  greatest  grrttrfic'atio.:.       ''    '     ■■•'•'     •  ■  - 

The  task  of  government  is  heavy — I  feel  jt  and 
you  must  not  be  aniinated  with  linreasonablc  hope*. 
Gradually,  and  little  by  little,  it  is  only  possible  to 
arrive  at  tjie  goal  of  your  wishes,  which  are  also 
mine.  With  courage  I  assume  the  duties  which 
the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  has  imposed  upon  mr, 
by  the  Divine  grace,  and  your  aid,  I  will  fulfil 
them. 

Your  glory,  yoiir  Imuplness,  ate  my  p|^y  ^. 
jecls.    To  sucv^ed  \ia  thcSe  wid  be  ray  ^reJitssl  re- 


jects.   To  sucv^ed  \a  th^iae  vi^  be  ray  grejitesl  re- 
atd-  .  '  o^HO. 

Athens,  20th  May,  [In  June,]  IS^a. 


SlIM^fARY. 

The  V.  S.  Frigaie  CmittUtUion  is,  according  to  the 
Gazette,  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Meditcrra-  '^^ 
nean. 

Oswego  Lotp.— A  lot  in  Eaxt  (htcego,  of  60  ■ 
t  et  front  by  120  feet  deep,  was  sold  Ltst  wee^  for 
§25,000.  -  >•..  .^-i.'^vjf' 

A  new  line  of  Packet  Boats  on  thejCanal  from  '''■ 
Utka  to  Oswego,  now  carries  passengers  and  find»  ■< 
Ikem.  for  FifVy  Cents, 

BAiuyoa  SPAt-^We  have  been  r«<ju€sied  by« 
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genllenmn  just  returned  from  the  iSprings,  to  stale 
that  the  house  at  BaUalon  is  in  fine  order  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  that  every  efiort  is  used 
by  if3  present  proprietor,  .tfr,  li^attous,  to  accom- 
modate visiters. 

To  families  and  invidids  wisbinj;  to  spend  n  few 
weeks  pleasantly  in  the  country,  few  estaLlisli- 
ments,  he  says,  offer  greater  attractions  than  Sans 
Souci. 

From  the  IIockt  Mou.vtain*. — St.  Louis,  J«- 
ly  19,  1835.— Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  liiiu  of  Sub- 
lette, and  Campbell,  reached  this  city  on  ^Vcdnes- 
day  last,  fsom  the  Uocky  Mountains.  This  gen- 
tleman left  here  on  the  Uth  of  Auril  last,  by  land, 
with  but  two  companions,  to  perform  a  journey  of 
one  thousand  mile:  ,tlin)u^li  a  desert  land.unt.jnan- 
icd  save  by  savages.  He  returned  on  the  15th  of 
July.  If  we  deduct  several  days,  daring  which 
time  he  was  detained  in  t!;e  settlenicntt,  it  will 
leave  only  three  nmnlhs  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  perilous  adventure.  I'hc  same  route  was  nev- 
er before  travelled  in  so  short  a  period.  By  the  by, 
we  shall  think  nothing  of  making  excursions  to  the 
Mountains  ;  and  undertake  them  with  scarcely 
greater  inducements  than  govern  the  multitudes 
who  flock  to  our  places  of  iashionablc  re«>;t  in 
the  summer  niontiis. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  not  molested  in  any  manner, 
by  the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  tiirough  whose 
country  he  was  compelled  to  jkiss.  He  rem;'.incd 
about  fifteen  &x}'s  at  the  company's  post  at  the  f(K)l 
of  the  Black  Hills.  Returning,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  navigatim  of  the  Plitte  river,  a  means 
of  transportation  which  has  heretofore  been,  bytiie 
traders  generally,  deenieJ  altogether  nnpracticuble. 
He  accordingly  constructed  u  baiteuux,  loaded  it 
with  a  large  number  of  packs  of  Bulf  do  robjs.and 
by  the  occasioiuil  cmpioymeiU  of  Mnill  boalsniade 
of  skins,  he  was  enabled  to  descend  the  river  adii- 
tance  of  six  hundred  miles  in  safety.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Platte  is  made  very  dithcuU  by  its  great 
width,  its  shallownrsi,  the  absence  of  a  channel  in 
any  part  of  it,  and  its  quick-sand  bottom. 

The  traders  and  trappers  in  that  country  during 
the  past  winter,  were  generally  successful.  Mr. 
Campbell  undistood  from  some  of  the  Snake  In- 
dians, and  little  doubt  is  cntertnined  of  its  correct- 
ness, that  a  party  of  Indians  of  an  adjoining  tribe 
had  miiiilered  two  of  the  Ir.ippers  bclungini;  to  the 
New  England  expedition  under  Capt.  Wyeth. — 
This  is  tlie  only  outrage  known  toliavo  bocii  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  in  that  country,  upon  Ame- 
ricans. 

ThelJ.  S.  Dragoons  under  Col.  Dodge,  were  at 
the  Grand  PawneeViilige.  They  were  in  excel- 
lent health— had  formed  a  very  advantageous  trea- 
ty with  the  Pawnees,  and  were  shortly  to  proceed 
to  theAurickaree  village,  a  nation  pariicularly  hos- 
tile to  our  people,  for  the  piupose  of  holding  a 
council  with  them.  This  tribe,  to  ilic  number  of 
a  thousand  warriors  and  about  4000  lodges,  were 
four  days  travel  from  Col.  Dodge's  encampment. 
Mr.  Campbi;ll  had  an  interview  with  ihcm  at  their 
village — was  hospitably  treated,  and  infonned  by 
thern  of  the  position  of  the  Dragoons,  and  of  the 
expected  visit.  Preparations  were  being  made  to 
give  them  a  favorable  reception. — [Republican.] 

[From  t!ie  IHinoii  Register.] 
From  the  Dragoons. — We  have  been  i>o:itely 
furnished  by  O.  U.  Browning,  Esq.  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
from  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  by  a  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  U.  S.  Dmgoons,  in  the  sum- 
men  of  1834,  in  llicir  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  vil- 
lan-cs.  The  extract  coniains  some  new  and  enter- 
laming  historical  facts,  as  also  a  graphic  description 
of  the  scenery  presented  at  the  Paunce  Peaks; 
and  we  doubt  not  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
our  readers. 

v;"C)n  the  13th  of  July  we  agam  resumed  our 
march  under  the  guidance  of  the  ;  bovo-named 
Pawnee  TJohaw,  who,  lo  my  mind,  pi oved  himself 
to  be  a  treacherous  viilain  ;  for  he  led  us  a  circuit- 
ous route  of  three  days,  over  an  excessively  rugged 
rocky  country,  and  amid  inconveniences  of  every 
description,  when,  on  our  return  to  the  encamp- 
ment, we  traversed  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  the  dis- 
tance not  to  exceed  forty-iivc  miles.  Yet  I,  for 
one,  did  no  regret  it,  for  our  way  led  throu£:h  sce- 
nery not  exceeded— I  hardly  believe  equalled.  I 
have  read  of  the  Alps,  and  have  seen  paintings  of 
the  most  celebrated  portion  of  Alpine  scenery.— 
The  Alps  arc  higher ;  but  in  suljlimity,  grandeur, 


and  general  effect,  they  mtut,  and  in  time  will, 
yield  the  {)alm  to  the  hitherto  unknown,  unvisited 
l*a\vnee  Peaks.  Here  the  gradual  sweli,  the  beet- 
ling precipice,  the  castellated  battlement,  the  soli- 
Uiry  tower,  the  glittering,  roaring  cascade,  the  sha- 
dy vale,  and  opening  vista,  disclosing  in  its  turn 
distant  views  of  new  grandeur — all,  all  the  rich 
combinations  of  mountain  scenery  are  here  thrown 
together,  forming  an  unrivalled  whole,  which,  in 
ye.  rs  lo  come,  will  be  the  goal  of  all  travellers  on 
earth. 

"  On  the  evening  of  tlic  21st  we  reached  the  goal 
of  our  enterprise,  the  long-sought  Pawnee  village. 
Here  was  new  matter  of  wonder.  We  approach- 
ed a  sweep  of  perpendicular  mountains,  whose  tops 
are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  human  foot  from  this 
side,  and  reached  lite  village  through  the  passage 
wiiich  leads  to  it,  a  narrow  deAle,  which  one  hun- 
dred good  men,  with  a  proper  armament,  and  a 
good  engineer,  could  keep  against  the  countless  le- 
gions that  Napoleon  led  to  Moscow. 

"  After  passing  through  lliis  defile,  we  imtnedi- 
ately  entered  the  village,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
bottom,  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  supposed,  by 
some,  to  be  main  Red  river,  but  which  is  only  a 
principal  fork  of  that  stream. 

"Like  others  of  the  southern  rivers,  its  bottom  is 
a  Hat  bed  of  fine  sand  that  maintains  nearly  the 
s;une  level  all  the  way  across,  the  water  now  but  a 
few  inches  deep ;  yet,  unlike  the  water  of  other  riv- 
ers, this  is  nearly  as  salt  as  the  water  of  the  Ken- 
hawa  saline.  When  this  stream  is  full,  it  is  500 
yards  wide,  and  about  ten  feet  deep.  The  natives 
say  that  the  salt  taste  proceeds  from  great  beds  of 
rock  salt  about  twenty  miles  above,  and  exhibited 
to  us  quantities  that  they  had  procured  there.  Our 
arrival  here  was  timely j  for  we  were  hungry,  and 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  had  plenty  of  good 
corn  just  in  good  eating  order,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
water  and  musk  melons,  together  with  dried  Buffa- 
lo and  horac  meat.  For  supplies  of  these  articles 
we  gave  them  tok\cco,  tin  cups,  buttons,  the  yel- 
low stripes  from  our  pantaloons,  &c.;  but  when  wc 
offered  them  money  they  laughed  at  us,  for  these 
unsophisticated  bcmgs  knew  not  its  value.  When 
Ave  could  explain  to  them  the  use  of  any  thing, 
they  would  trade  for  it ;  but  as  we  could  not  make 
them  sensible  of  the  use  of  money,  none  of  it  would 
they  hnve. 

"  They  call  themselves  Towea  Indians,  and  ap- 
pear amiable  and  industrious.  I'hc  women  are 
beauties,  yes,  real  first  rate,  bght  copoer  beauties, 
for  devil  uike  the  ugly  one  thallsaA',  that  was 
less  than  a  "  centurion,"  which  word,  a  school  mate 
of  mine  once  dctined  to  be  a  person  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  got  flogged  for  his  pains. 

"  On  the  22d  and  '23d,  the  Kiewa,  Waco  and 
Cainanche  Indians  arrived,  and  our  little  band  was 
surrounded  by  between  three  and  four  thousand 
warriors,  yet  we  trembled  not.  On  the  24lh  the 
treaty  proceeded,  and  by  it,  among  other  things, 
we  recovered  fiom  them  a  little  white  boy,  tlie  sou 
of  Gabriel  Martin,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana. 
He  luvd  gone  up,  with  some  friends,  early  last 
spring,  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  False  Washi- 
ta, and  whilst  separated  from  llic  rest,  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Indians  and  killed,  and  his  son  taken 
prisoner.  They  concealed  the  boy  on  our  iip- 
jn-oach,  and  he  probably  would  never  have  been 
liberated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  negro,  likewise  a 
prisoner,  who  informed  us  where  he  was  concealed. 
He  was  seven  or  eight  yeaiis  old,  and  unusually 
intelligent." 

Indiana  State  Loan  of  600,000  Dollars — 5 
PER  Cent  Stock. — Viz.  400  thousand  Dollars 
Bank  Loan,  irredeemable  for  20  years,  Uiken  at  a 
premium  of  4  1-2  per  cent,  or  104  50-100  Dollars, 
for  SI 00  Stock. 

200  thousand  Dollars  Canal  Loan,  part  irre- 
deemable for  25  yeara,  and  a  part  for  30  years,  at 
a  premium  of  3  per  cent,  or  105  Dollars,  for  cash, 
§100  Stock,  was  yesterday  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  I. 
Cohen,  Jr.  &.  Brothers,  of  Baltimore,  Ijeing  a  higher 
offer  than  any  made  by  the  New  York  capitalists. 

[From  the  »^lbany  ^irgus  of  yesterday.] 
Chenango  Canal  Loan. — Yesterday  was  the 
day  for  opening  the  proposals  for  the  Chenango 
Canal  Loiin  of  ^500,000  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Canal  Fund.  The  following  offere  were  made  for 
this  loan,  being  5  per  cent,  stock  reimbursable  after 
1845,  viz : 

Thos.  W.  Olcott,  Rich'd  Yates,  and  Watts  Sher- 
man, a  premium  of  11  1-10  percent.;  the  money 
loaned  lo  be  deposited  in  the  several  banks  for 
which  th«  bid  was  made,  «iud  Ui«  bcuaki  to  (wy  io< 


terest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
depositcs. 

Prime,  Ward  &  King,  8  per.  cent,  premium  for 
the  whole  loan. 

J.  J.  Cohen,  Jr.  and  Brothers,  BoJtimore,  12  per 
cent,  premium  f.  r  the  whole  lorn. 

Harman  Hendricks,  12  per  cent,  for  S125,000| 
and  to  pay  $74,000  in  7  per  cen^.  Eric  and  Cham- 
plain  Canal  stocks,  at  24  per  cent,  premium,  and 
the  residue  in  cash. 

The  stock  was  awarded  as  follows,  viz: — To 
J.  J.  Cohen,  Jr.  and  Brothers,  §400,000. 

To  Harman  Hendricks,  $100,000. 

The  premium  on  tlie  whole  loan  amounts  lo  the 
sum  of  S60,000.  t    .  .•  •      •   '■■■ 

Arrival  of  the  Ealmouth. — We  learn  from 
the  Norfolk  Beacon  that  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Falmouth,  Charles  S.  McCauley,  Esq.  com- 
mander, arrived  there  on  Saturday,  1st  August,  in 
17  days  from  Pensaeola ;  officers  and  crew  all  well. 
The  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Rosseau,  and  the  Grampus 
were  both  at  Pensaeola  when  the  Falmouth  sailed. 
The  Vandalia  was  absent  on  a  cruise  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  and  was  expected  to  return  to  Pensa- 
eola about  the  1st  of  August.  Wc  learn  that  the 
town  and  squadron  enjoyed  excellent  health.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Grampus  will  return  lo  Vne 
North  during  the  summer,  as  she  is  much  in  need 
of  repairs.  The  other  vessels  will  remain  on  the 
station. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  attached  to  the 
Falmouth. 

Charles  S.  McCauley,  Esq.  Commander. 

Lieuts.-Wm.  Pierson,  Arch'd.  B.  Fairfax,Henry 
K.  Thatcher,  Charles  G.  Hunter. 

Sailing  Master — Wm.  Lambert. 

Fleet  Surgeon — Leonard.Osborne. 

Assistant  do — W.  A.  Spotswood. 

Pureer — Nathanisl  Wilson. 

Passed  Midshipnien — Charles  F.  Mcintosh. 

Midshipmen — ^D.  Ross  Crawford,  A.  S.  Whither, 
J.W.  Bracket,  W.  H. Games,  G.  W.Grant,  N. 
Colhns,  S.  C.  Barney,  E.  J.  Donnelson. 

Captain's  Clerk — Leroy  H.  Anderson. 

Boatswain — Samuel  Stanley. 

Gunner — Thos,  Rob'nson. 

Sail  Maker — Samuel  V.  Hawkins. 

ActingMaster'sMatc—Benj.  Bunker."'        ' 

Purser's  Steward — S.  D.  Moulton. 

Passengers. — Major  Byrd  C  Willis,  Navy  A. 
ffcnt  at  Pensaeola  ;  ami  Pas-sqd  Midaliipman  Geo. 
W.  McCrecry. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Monday  says, 
"  the  pleasure  yacht  Wave,  Captain  John  C.  Ste- 
vens (owner),  arrived  here  on  Saturday  morning, 
from  New  York,  for  'he  purpose,  so  said,  of  en- 
gaging in  a  sailing  match  with  the  Sylph,  of  this 
place  ;  but  meeting  with  the  S.  off  Nantucket  Shoal 
on  Thursday  last,  the  trial  took  place  on  the  sfod, 
and  resulted  (as  we  are  informed  on  board  the 
Wave),  hi  handsomely  beating  the  Sylph  in  every 
position  tried. 

The  Providence  Journal  also  contains  tlie  follow- 
ing notice  of  "the  Wave." — "  A  rare  specimen  of 
naval  archiiecture  made  its  appearance  »tNewpoj-t 
on  Wednesday  last.  It  was  of  about  93  tons  bur- 
then, .schooner  rigged,  finished  in  a  novel  and  beau- 
tiful style,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers ;  and  is  reaily  at  all  times  to  tn,'  its  speed  with 
any  vessel  in  this  country.  A  party  of  gentlemen, 
desirous  of  viewing  the  Wave,  were  received  in  a 
nio.st  cordial  and  gentlemanly  manner  by  its  owner 
and  commander,  John  C.  Stevens,  Elsq.,  of  New 
York,  and  its  officers,  Messrs.  Sands,  Stevens,  and 
Thompson.  It  is  expected  the  Wave  will  shortly 
visit  this  place,  in  company  with  the  revenue  cutter 
Vigilant  j  when  those  to  whom  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  give  any  adequate  description,  may  have 
an  opjiortunity  to  see  and  admire  its  striking  fea- 
tures." 

Cow  Catching. — According  to  the  Boston 
Journal,  a  circumstance,  very  near  an  accident,  oc- 
curred to  one  of  the  railroad  cars  on  Thursday 
evening,  on  its  way  from  Providence,  with  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Lexington.  When  in  the  farther 
part  of  Mansfield,  they  run  into  a  drove  of  cattle, 
and  soon  found  tliat  their  cow  catcher  which  they 
have  wisely  placed  on  their  night  engine,  had  gath- 
ered together  two  of  the  herd,  and  was  proceeding 
with  them  at  a  rapid  rate,  without  any  damage  to 
the  car  or  the  knowledge  of  the  pjissengers — till 
the  engineer  saw  his  new  freight,  ttnd  stopped  to 
discharge. — [GazeUe-] 
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Monument  bi  hie  Bar  to  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  following  i^roceedings  of  llie  PJiiladclphia 
gjr,  witli  wliomihe  h;.ppy  idea  orijinalcd  ofrai- 
^inff  a  suitnlile  Monument  to  Jo'ui  J^arshaU,  set 
forili  the  mode  in  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
tie  plan.  They  willljc  of  interest  to,  and  command 
the  concurrence,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  which  so 
promptly  associated  itself  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

Marshall  Monument. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  appointed  oy  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Till  July,  1835,  held  at  the  Law  Library 
Room,  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  P.  S.  Du- 
poiiceau,  Esq.,  was  appointedChairman,  and  James 
C.  Biddle,  Esq.  Secretary. 

The  following  Kesolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  cjnsisl  of  five  members,  whose  duty  iti  shall 

be: 

1.  To  proceed  immetl lately  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions fur  the  Monument,  from  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia ; 

2.  To  cause  sabscrii)tions  to  be  collected  from 
the  li\T  of. the  other  parts  o.'  Pennsylvania  ; 

3.  To  promote  subscriptions  by  the  members 
of  the  Bar  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

4 -To  correspond  with  such  committees,  and  in 
dividual  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
United  States  as  i<ay  be  authorized  or  disposed  to 
co-aperale  with  us  in  the  proposed  objsct. 

5.  To  confer  on  the  part  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  such  committees  or  individuals  as  may 
be  appointed  or  authorized  to  confer  with  them  on 
ihe  subject  of  theur  appointment  or  matters  con- 
nectc'J  therewith. 

C.  To  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  seem  to 
lliem  expedient  and  proper  for  furthering  the  con- 
templated purpose. 

Resolved,  Tnai  desiring  to  make  the  subscrip- 
tion as  extensive  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  inconve- 
nience to  those  who  may  be  willing  to  unite  with 
tlieni,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  individu- 
al subscriptions  should  be  moderate,  and  that  the 
required  amount  may  be  made  up  by  the  number 
of  contributors,  rather  tlian  by  the  magnitude  of  ! 
particular  donations,  so  that  the  Monument  may  I 
truly  be  the  work  of  the  Bar  ol'  the  United  States,  ; 
and  an  endurin»  evidence  of  their  vcner«tk>a-  for 
I  he  memory  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia,  that  all  who  may  conlribute,  shall 
hive  a  voice  in  selecting  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
and  at  a  suitable  tune  arrangements  will  be  mdde 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  by  their  delegates,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  selection. 

Resolved,  Thai  before  a  plan  can  be  adopted,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the  means 
that  will  be  furnished,  and  therefore,  it  is  ear- 
nestly requested  that  subscriptions  may  be  col- 
lected and  forwarded  with  the  utmost  possible  des- 
patch. 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Jaudon,  Esq.,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Marshall  Monument  Fund,  to  whom  alimonies 
collected,  are  to  l)e  forwarded. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  hope  that  our 
brethren  throughout  the  United  States,  will  im- 
mediately and  actively  exert  themselves,  witliin 
their  respective  spheres,  to  collect  and  forward 
subscriptions,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them 

IjCRt. 

Resolved,  That  the  sub-committee  be  instructed 
to  receive  no  subscription  from  any  member  of  the 
Bar  of  Philadelphia,  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  Bar  throughout  the 
^Inited  States,  that  this  regulation  1ms  been  adopt- 
ed here. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  be  requested  to  pub- 
l''<h  these  proceedings. 

The  following-   gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
sub-committee  under  the  first  resolution : 
Mr.  Duponceau,  Mr.  Binney, 

Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Chauncey, 

Mr.  J.  R.  IngersoU. 

P.  S.  Duponceau,  Chsiirman. 
J.  C.  BiDDLE,  Secretary. 

Dangerous  Baggage. — Our  readers  will  proba- 
bly bear  in  mind  a  fire  which  took  place  some 
lime  since  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
by  which  a  good  deal  of  baggage  was  injured.  The 
directors  then  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  fire 
was  caused  by  the  i^ition  of  Lucifer  matches,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  was  found  among  the  con- 


tents of  the  baggage  car.  The  following;,  from  the 
Eastoii  (Pii.)  Argus,  will  show  that  the  suspicions 
were  not  groundless  : — [Sun.] 

"  Fire  in  the  stage  ! — <3n  Saturday  last,  Mr.  IL 
Hummaun,  received  from  Philadelphia  by  the  stage 
a  box  containing  books  and  btatiouary,  and  among 
the  rest  a  box  of  Lucifer  matches.  It  seems  that 
the  friction  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  tlie  stage 
caused  the  Lucifers  to  ignite,  but  fortunately  for 
the  want  of  air  the  fire  was  smothered.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  lx)x  smelt  strongly  of  burnt  match- 
es though  tlie  damage  was  inconsidei  able." 


Texas  vs.  Mexico. 
[From  the  Ji'eio  Orleans  Bulletin  ofJidy  18.] 

Texas. — Captahi  Moore,  of  the  sclir.  Shenando- 
ah, in  a  short  run  Irom  Brazoria,  reports  that  the 
Texonians  had  seized  upon  the  fort  at  Auanuac, 
garrisoned  by  one  hundred  men,  whom  they  c«ip- 
lured  and  sent  to  San  Felipe.  A  jwrtion  of  the 
people  thought  that  this  step  was  pushing  matters 
to  extremities,  and  as  one  tmcalled  for,  but  all  were 
determined  to  maintain  their  just,  rights  filiould 
they  be  assailed  by  the  Mexican  {Miwers. 

Schr.  Shenandoah  sailed  from  Bcazoria  on  the 
10th,  and  the  Brassos  Bar  11th  insL,  left  no  vessels 
— reports  that  the  people  of  Anahuac  on  the  7th 
inst.  rose  upon  the  Mexican  soldiers  quartered  in 
that  place,  and  captured  their  fort,  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  they  offered  to  desert  Santa  An- 
na and  join  the  Texonians,  but  instead  of  receiving 
them  the  people  drove  them  far  mto  the  prairies  to- 
wards Nacogdoches — and  also  reports  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Brassos  river  were  organizing  a  military 
force  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  defence  of  the 
town  of  San  Antonio— great  excitement  prevailed 
amojTg  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 


Rumored    Disturbances   in  Colombia. — The 

following  paragraph  is  from  the  books  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Exchange.  As  there  are  no  papers  from 
that  city  today,  we  have  nothing  iu  explanation, 
confirmation,  or  contradiction  of  it. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  ^JmermmConnit  dated 
St.  Johns,  P.  R.  ^K^  17,  1835. 

The  disturbances  on  the  Main  continiM:,  and 
liave  been  of  such  a  nature  in  Coloinbia,  tliat  the 
President  and  Vice  President  have  left,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas  on  Wednesday  last — ^V'e  have  not 
learned  the  particulars. 

Picture  of  Africa. — It  possesses  not  the  charm 
of  refined  and  hitellectual  society;  its  European  in- 
habitants, with  very  few  exceptions,  protiessedly 
try  to  gel  money  as  I'iist  as  they  can,  that  they  may 
return  to  England  ;  and  yet  when  they  do  return, 
there  is  no  place  so  dear  to  them  as  the  land  they 
have  left.  1  could  cite  various  examples  of  lliis, 
but  two  or  three  only  will  serve  as  a  type  for  the 
rest.  During  our  second  voyage  to  Africa,  we  met 
with  our  dear  friend  Mr.  M — 1 — n  ;  he  was  dying 
f»om  consumption,  and  suffering  dreadfully,  and 
yet  his  pain,  his  approaching  dissolution,  were 
alike  forgotten  when  Mr.  Bowdich  and  m}'self 
would  sit  by  his  side  and  talk  of  the  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures we  had  known  together  in  Fantee.  The 
delicious  fruits  of  Madeira  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  ours  on  the  coast ;  the  storms  were  not  so 
grand ;  the  hot  lest,  season  there  was  much  more 
intolerable  ;  and  the  Portuguese  servants  not  half 
so  good  as  his  own  man,  Black  Jack,  who  used  to 
beg  him  "  not  to  take  vex,  but  he  wantefl  a  bottle  of 
wine  particUlhr : "  the  invalid's  eyes  would  brighten, 
the  color  rush  into  his  pale  lii>s  and  cheeks;,  and  a  mo- 
mentary strength  would  be  miparted  by  these,  and 
a  multitude  of  happy  rccohections.  Certainly 
no  one  ever  suffered  more  in  Africa  than  the  in- 
trepid Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  died  only  a  few  months 
back  at  Leith,  a  victim  to  a  northern,  instead  of  a 
tropical  climate  ;  and  yet  he  never  was  so  animated 
or  enthusiastic,  in  short  .so  happy,  as  when  re- 
curring to  the  scenes  of  his  past  life.  And  so  it 
is  with  myself.  I  have  visited  oilier  lands,  nay, 
lived  in  them,  and  my  path  has  been  broken  and 
rugged.  Still  more  thorny  was  it  in  Africa,  and 
yet  my  thoughts  and  feelings  incessantly  recur 
with  indescribable  affection  to  those  wild  scenes  ; 
every  minute  circumstance  vividly  rushes  before  ' 
me  as  if  it  were  the  occurrence  of  yesterday,  and- 
my  very  dreams  are  of  tliat  magnificent  land, 
where  nature  has  lavished  her  treasures  with  sucli 
unlimited  profusion.  Perhaps  these  treasures  form 
one  of  the  secret  links  of  that  chain  which  binds  us 


all  to  iierj  and  her  lofty  piimitive  moiuitama,  he 
migh;y  rivers,  her  im]>e»etrable  forests,  her  deep 
blue  sky  where  the  sua  and  the  moon  sail  in  cloud- 
less majesty,  and  lunish  all  idea  of  darkness ;  the 
furious  grand  uiu- of  her  tempest;  the  strange  and 
uncontrolled  forms  wiili  whicii  her  wastes  are  peo- 
pled ;  her  gay,  laughing  flowers ;  her  juicy  and  ex- 
quisite fruits,  whicii  require  no  toil  to  briiigto  per- 
fection ;  her  children,  rude  and  disgusting  as  many 
of  thcinare,evc:i  :onn  objects  of  compassionate  inter- 
est, t'rom  the  very  curse  under  which  tliey  seem  to 
labor ;  and  all  tliese,  perhaps,  create  feelings  in 
residents  which,  to  those  who  have  always  dwelt 
in  civilized  nations,  are  inexplicable.  There  may 
be  yet  another  cause,  which  is  the  constant  excite- 
ment aftbrded  by  a  life  whicii  often  presents  dan- 
ger, and  constantly  require  s  conuivanccs  for  com- 
fort and  enjoyment. — (Mrs.  Lee's  Stories  of 
Strange  Land?.] 


P  erociti  and  Fanaticism. — The  less  the  de- 
signs of  the  I±>maitiles  prospered  Ly  the  sword  the 
more  successful  and  jjersevering  were  they  with 
the  dagger:  iuvJ,however  dangerous  to  the  order  the 
limes  might  be,  iUt:y  were  noi  the  less  so  ils  moht 
powerful  adversaries.     A  long   series  of  great  and 
celebratul  mtn,  who  during  the  grand  mastership 
of  Ki;busurgomid,  fell  by  ilie  poinards*  of  his  Fe- 
davi,  signalized  the   bloody  annals  of  liis  reign  j 
and,  asformeriy,  according  to  the  fashion  of  orien- 
tal historians,  there  follows,  at  tlie  end  of  esch 
prince's  reign,  a  catalogue  of  great  statesmen,  gen- 
erals, andhteraii,  who  iiave  either  adorned  by  their 
lives  or  troubled  it  with  their  death  ;  so,  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Assassins,  is  found  Uie   chronological 
enui.ioration  of  celebrated  men  of  all  nations  who 
have  fallen  the  victims  of  the  Ismailitcs,  to  the  joy 
of  their  murderers  and  the  sorrow  of  the  world. — 
The  first  under  the  gr.-.nd-mastership  of  Kiabusur- 
gomid   was  Cjissim-ed-dewlet  Aksonker  Bourshi, 
the  brave  Prince  of  Mossnl,  feared  alike  by  the  Cru- 
saders and  the  Assassins,  as  one  of  tiicir  deadliest 
enemies.     Having  fought  hi.-;   last  battle  with  the 
former,  near  Maara  Mesrin,  he  was,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  return,  attacked  by  eight  Assas- 
sins, disguised  as  dervishes,  as  he  was  i» -vhs  act 
of  seating  himself  on  his  thron«   in   the  moaque 
at  Mossul :    protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  and   his 
natural  bravery,  he  defended  himself  against  the 
wretches,  three  of  whom  he  stretched  at  his  feet; 
i>ut  before  his  retinue  could  hasten  to  his  assistance, 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  expin  d  the  same   day.     The  remaining 
Assassins  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace,    wiih     the    exception     of    one    young 
man  from  the  village  of  Katernash,  in  the  moun- 
tains near   Eras,    whose  moii-.er,   on    liearing   of 
Aksonkcr's    murder,    dressed    and    adorned    her- 
self for  joy  at  tlie  successful  issue  of  llie  attempt^ 
in    which   her   son   had  devoted   his  life;   but,  on 
his  reluming  alone,  she  cut  off  her  hair  and  black-> 
ened  her  luiir,  with  the  deeptst  sorrow,  that  he  had 
not  shared  the  murderers'  honorable  death.    To 
such  lengths  did  the  Assassins  carry  their  point  of 
honor,  and  what  may  be  termed  their  Spananistn. 
Moineddin,  the  vizier  of  Sulum  Sandjar,  was  also 
murdered   by  an  Assassin,  hired   by  his   enemy, 
Derkesina,  tne  vizier  of  Mohammed,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Ismaelitcs.     In  order  ilie  better  to  attain  his 
object,  the  ruffian  entered  his  service  as  a  groom. 
One  day,  as  the  vizier  went  into  his  stable  to  in- 
spect lus  horses,  the  false  groom  appeared  before 
him  without  clothes,  in  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  althtfUgh  he  had 
hid  his  dagger  in  the  mane  of  the  horse,  whose 
bridle  he  w;is  holding.     The  horse  reared,  and,  nn- 
(|er  jiretencc  of  quieting  him  with  caresses,  he 
snatched  iiis  j)(>iiiard   and  stabbed  llie  vizier.     It* 
Bourshi,  Piince  of  Mossul,  stood  on  the  list  of  the 
viclims  of  the  Ismaehtes,  solely  because  he  was  a 
rival  to  their  jtowcr  and  an  obstacle  to  their  great- 
ness, wc  iiliall  I'.ol  be  surprised  at  Ending  the  iianic 
of  Busi,  the  Prince  of  Danascus,  by  wliose  orders 
the  vizier  Masdeghani  and  six  thousand  Assassins 
had  bee^  massacred.     The  slightest  jjretencc  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  of  princes  to  flow  be- 
neath their  stilettos  ;  how  much  mere  when  their 
own  called,  as  in  this  latter  case,  for  revenge.     To 
escape  was  beyond  the  power  of  prudence,  as  ihey 
watched  for  years,  for  lime,  plaw,  ai.d  opportuaity. 
Busi,  the  son  of  Togtegin,  was,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  massacre,  attacked  by  his  avengers,  and 
received  two  wounds,  one  of  which  healed  immedi- 
ately ;  the  other  was,  however,  mortal  the  follow- 
ing  year. — [Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Assas* 
sins.] 
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Hnsln^s — By  Flaccus  in  the  Country. 
ELEGY. 
Makshall  .'—Thy  name  is  written  on  the  rhck, 

Where  Frecdoi'n  raised  her  standard  in  (leKt>air ; 
But  braved  triumphantly  the  tyrnnt'.s  shock, 

And  drove  the  baffled  lion  to  his  lair. 
For  thee  thy  country  mourns— departed  worth  ! 

Whose  hand  uplield  her  from  her  chihihoodv  years  ; 
For  thea  !  her  guide,  her  guardian  from  her  hirth 

The  grateful  orphan  sheds  her  geu'rous  team. 

Thine,  is  the  double  glory,  to  suntain 

The  prize  of  Lib«Tty,  as  well  as  tein  ; 
With  open  foes  to  triumph  on  the  plain, 

And  Ihwan  the  plow  of  irearh'rous  friend.?  within — 

Trt  tamti  there  are,  would  boldly  bla-M  thy  name ; 

(The  ha.-Jo  would  e'er  revile  ihenolije  (ieail) 
Or  praise  in  whispers  what  they  should  pmciaiin— 

Peace  '  ihelr  curse,  it  cannot  reach  thy  head. 
Dogs  bay  the  moon,  hut  heaven's  majestic  r,uceii 

Rolls  o«,  resrardless  of  the  yelping  crew— 
So  dUall  thy  fame  shine  on  it's  course  Hcrene, 

Nor  heed  the  hounds  of  malice  that  pursue. 
Remnant  revered  of  Freedom's  l.oly  band  ! 

Who  linsfer'd  Ion?,  yet  bade,  too  soon,  adieu— 
Ah  ;  whither  now  shall  tiu-ii  thy  widowed  land  .'— 

Iii  danger's  hour,  whoae  band  shall  pnide  her  through 
Feeble,  and  ft>w,  thy  hoary  mates  appear, 

Wiiodranlc  pure  Freedom  ft-oro  her  fountain-head  ; 
What  l»ow  w  left.  tolce*p  the  current  clear  ? 

What,  save  the  hrisht  example  of  the  dead  :— 
In  atorm»  of  war,  in  every  civU  strife,  .  ^  ,    , ,    ^ 

When  license  threatcn's  Freedom  with  ttabnght ; 
We'll  ope  the spolltss  pases  of  thy  lift, 

And  read  the  lesson  that ; 

No.  7. 


shall  lead  us  rieht — 
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bers    sent    to  one  address  for  $5,  —  and  twenty 
THREK  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  ANWAMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agricitlture  oi^ 
HoRTicnLTURi: ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  variofti 
other  subjects  more  or  leas  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8tli  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  scries,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  countrj'.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  tlie 
coimtry  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  i.'*  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  S3  per  annum,  and  vhen  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  uddiliojud  pages  per  month  are  giveii- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

iViese  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
lydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
[ale,'  121  Washington  street,  Boston  {  Fessenden,  Phi- 
adelpt\ia ;  or  of  lhe*Propristor  and  Publisher, 
\  D.K.MIN< 


Circular.  To  E.nc[NEF.rs  and  Siiperintendants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals.— I  am  preparing  to  i.ssue  a 
nw  edition  of  my  KAiLP,a\u  axp  Ca.nal  Map  ;  and 
b«inK  desirot^s  lo  correct  «be  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
take  the  liberty  to  request  the  CNaiNEER,  or  ^vrsu.- 
IMTKNDE.NT,  of  every  Kail road  tuid  Canal  m  the  Uni- 
TXD  States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  nftdl  and  precvie  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
oompleted,  the  elevalio:i  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
CiiTves,  lite  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  coat 
fc-Tr  We,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  plaiies,  wrth 
Sfcatitthftrylengmes— tn  short,  (very  l!),iug  which  may  be 
afi/dertttte  ^,;inewrs,  or  ot  V^  v\ho  may  be  connect- 
m1  with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  a*ch  as  comply  *^i'h  **»''  i*bove  retjuest,  and  fur- 
nish Iba  denired  infbrnialion  previous  to  ihe>r««  of  Au- 
gust iwxt,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
tnd  Canal  Map,  will  be  neat,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
^:f  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed.  ^    ^^^^^^ 

New-York,  June  27,  1833. 

R4ILROADI  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
'^  INTERNAL  l>U»KOVEiMEN'l*S. 

This  work  ie  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ot  EioMT  Mges,  aevoteU  ^nly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  v^ions  W^les  «*nd  loxrrw. 

Thr««  volumes  were  complete*!  \n  December,  IH*l, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  «3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  Sl'i 

HAIWiQ^VEi  \^^  CANaL  map. 

Or  a  Map  of  t^e  Uniied  Stales,  21  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineate«l  uH  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construotioii,  and  most  of  those  mcon- 
iMnDlation;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  -0  pages  of  let- 
ter  press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  pajicr,  and  put  up 
in  pock^'t  form,  witli  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  uiuil  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  «2 

MECH ANICS'.MAGAZINE,  AND  REraSTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  LVlPUOVE.MENTfc. 

Ws  work' h.is  nearly  coraplevwi  five  volumes.  It 
i|  piiblishe<l  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  e.ich, 
in  Jorge  octavo  liirui,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  jages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  nrst  number, 

•  and  iherefbre  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.    It  has  many  able 

•  correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  .sel^tions  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  luAierous  engravings  and 
illustnuions  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  The 
.Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  cotvsidercd  as  one  |f  the 
pertnanont  perkxlicols  of  »hfi  cmr.try.  Price  83  per 
aiuiuro.  I.N  ADVANCE.     Previoiia  volumes  $.,30  each. 

THE  APPllENTICE'S  CO.MPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of-sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
cE.t,  andathers,  to  habits  of  indlstry,  temperance, 
and  FRUOALtTY  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics*  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
Yofk.  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.^nNOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  b"  ppstage  p«i<|,    Etevcn  mm- 


\ 


X. 


MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 


PAUTSEWt  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab. 
lishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  tirarough- 
bred  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
of!lce  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  ami  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addrensed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
auended  to.  May-tf 

I  NOTICE 

S  hereby  given,  that  au  Assessment  of  Ten  DoUarf?  on 
each  share  of  the  Capital  Stock  ot  the  Boston,  Norwich  and 
New  London  K.iilroad  Company,  has  been  laid  payable  ou 
the.  ISih  day  of  August,  183d,  at  the  Office  of  the  Coinpanv, 
Hff.  aa  Wall  street.  New  York,  or  at  the  Quinebaug  Bank, 
Norwich. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Treasurer. 
Norwich,  Jwly  1 1th,  1835. .iy.16.tA13 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
Sealed  Propoials  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Compaay's  Othce,  in  the  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  3th  day  of  8eptei»ber  next,  for  cxcavatinc 
and  einbaiiklng  14  miles  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  conttru^iu  8  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  each, 
between  the  abuti^^C.  rian»  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  V^<^  *'■"  ^^  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Offic«.  Coutractoni  wiU  he  required  to  furnish  all  tho  ma- 
tvriaU  I'ur  b«i4giM  ;  and  the  uiasoury  to  be  euuipleted  by 
tho  1st  of  Ueceinber  next.  The  road  to  be  grailed  for  a 
double  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  ol  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excava;iaii.  Protilesof  thi<  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  M  the  Railroad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, aud  uliu  at  the  Office  of  the  EMcineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Cnriivr*.  Tiic  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  und  one  luile  each  in  length,  aud  prepared  for  ez- 
aniinaiion  by  the  lUth  of  Autjust. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  fnr  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  U.  M.,  ot  While  Oak  Raib,  6  by  7  inches  square,  and 
16  feet  lonf .  Also,  IS.UOO  Oak  oi  Chesnut  'lies,  6  by  7 
Inches  ii(|uare,  8  feet  long,  or,  if  round,  not  less  than  K 
inches  in  dioaieicr.  at  small  end.  Also,  SUtmiOO  feet  of 
Chcsuut.  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Sills,  4  by  10  inch**,  IS,  10,  or 
^  feel  loiif. 

Tli«i  whole  lo  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  liuo  uf  the  road,  by  the 
lath  of  April,  1H36. 

The  remaiuing  18  niilej  of  the  rout*  will  be  put  under 
contract  as  sioon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Pec^iu  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  utiles 
personally  known  lo 'the  Enitineci,  to  present  wit U  lUeir 
proposals  recoiumendatioiw  as  to  ability  to  perlcuin  their 
contracts. 

$Cr  Any  laformation  on  tho  vutjeit  aHhnted  at  the  Eii- 
giiiecr'ii  Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  MEl.LEN,  President. 
GKORGE  RICH,  CUlef  Encincer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1,  leas.  3i— st 


STBPHENSONt 

Biiilderofa  superior  ttyle  of  Paaaenger  Cars  for Rail- 
roatl, 

!To.U04  Elizabethstreet,  near  Blcecker street, 
New-York. 
!el-&AlI<ROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
examiiMttiese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  Ubich  may  be  seen 
on  (hat  part  of  the  New-York  anri  Harlxm   Railroad 
now  in  operation.  Jwti 

RAII<nOAD  CAR  WHERLS  AKD  BOXR8, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
t^  AUo.  A.XLES  fiirnishcil  ami  fined  to  whecln 
conitileu  at  the  Jefferiion  Cotton  and  Wool  Marhine 
Kactory  and  Foiindiy.  paterson,  N.J.  AM  oriler*  atl- 
ilrc-uxxl  III  the  subscribers  at  Putcrson,  or  60  WhII 
street,  rew-7or!t,  will  he  promptly  attended  to. 

A!»o,  Car  springs. 

Alto,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J^  KOCF.RS.  KETCHIIM  k  GROSVENOR 


f  f  men,  I  Tiat  aara  in  ienKini>  n 
I  do.  I  14  10  13  feet, countersunk 
I  do.  J  holes,  end^cut  at  an  angle 
I    do.    I  of  4a  rtecreea,  with'spli. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,. DRILLERS,  kc. 

Wanted,  Imoiediately,  4U  Tunnel  .Miners,  (Cornish  Wi- 
ncrswill  b«  oreferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborer?,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Bluckftnitbs,  on  the  NewVork  and 
Harleiu  Railroad,  about  live  inilts  from  the  City.  Libt-ral 
waged  will  be  given,  and  caiih  payments  made  exarf  foit 
night.  Apply  at  Ml.  FOWLER'S,  St.  Joiin'sHalL  frank- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

(CrThe  Albany  Argu,  Philailelphia  U.  «>.  Gazettti  aud 
Pennsylvanian,  will  pluaic  rnpy  ihU,  and  jiend  their  billslo 
the  Railro.'id  Compiuiy,  14  Wall  Plretft,  New-York.    23 tf 

YAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

M.ANY  b  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eaffle 
Air  Furnace  ar.d  Machine  Sho;a,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
f  a!'iing«'reouired  lor  railroada.  K-Iy  rebl4 

PATKKT  HAHMKRKD  gMIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAII^ROAD  SPIKKS. 

J3"  Railroad  Spike*  of  every  description  required, 
matlo  at  tho  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  thu  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 
Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 
I      Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TV8  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  «r  to  THOMASTVRNKR,  *t  ihc 
I  Fwtory,  Troy,  N.  ,7.  wfi.  U  >  ^ 


RAILiAVAY  IRON. 

93  tons  ol  1    inch  by  i  inch,  ]      Flat  Bars  tn  lenethi>  n 
300      do.     IJ      do. 
40      do.     IJ      do. 
900      do.    a       do.      _ 

800      do.    *i      do.     I    do.    |  cing    pJotas  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

S504o.ofEd;e  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  rr- 
quistta  chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

WrOTiclit  Iron  biros  of  30,  33,  and  36  inrlies  diameter 
for  Wheeli  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  inchc-s  diaiBrt<-r 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  23,  3i,  3,  3i,3j,  an4  3^  inches  diamct;r  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

'Plie  above  wlil  be  »olU  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Oovem^ 
meni«andlncor)ioraied  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
:aken  in  part  payment.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

»  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  ihcdifTerenlkindsot  RaUs, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedecs,  Spikes,  and  Splicin,^  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  willbe  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INS'^RUMENTS. 

$:^  Compasses  ol  varioussizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity tvarranied. 

Leveling  In.-itruments,  laree  and  small  sizes,  with  biKk 
magnifying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughton,io- 
gciber  wiih  a  lar;e  aseorimeni  ol  Engineering  insiiu* 
menu,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  a.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street, 

J3I  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SVRVKYINO  AND   ENGINKERING 
XNSTRVMENTS. 

5j=»Tke  subscrber  manufactures  all  liinds  of  Insim 
mems  in  his  prolcsston,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  cnatrurtion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
(Mtrted  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Stales  j  scvrral  o( 
which  arc  emu ely  »eio  .  anions  which  are  an  IropioveA 
Coronas*,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  caa 
be  taken  with  or  vAihout  tho  use  of  the  needle,  with  per^ 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Ooniomeier,  with  two  Tel  ^ 
eacopcs — and  a  LevtIingJnstrument,  with  a  Gui^niete? 
atiached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  BuroMCS. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG.  ; 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 
>  •.- 1  i;  •  No.  9  Dock  si.,  fhiladel^hm. 

The  fo|lowfn»  recommendations  are  respectfally  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  8nrvryor8,aikd  olticrs  iittereMcd. 

Baltimore,  1833.  ' 

In  reply  toihy  inquiricircspectiiigthe  Instrumtnts  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  oi>  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  clicftrfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infoi. 
maiion.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  posaessieQi 
of  the  depann^ent  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  aaven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  it  elgb% 
Theaears  alt  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tti» 
EQ$:inccr  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  rtpair.  Tkcy 
have  in  lac  tncedeil  but  little  repaiis,exc«i>t  from  accidcnls 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the4kind  arc  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
anr  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  CnmpaM  it  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-eil  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  wilh  arevc? 
sibg  telescope,  -.n  place  of  tiie  v^-'ne  sirhts,  leaves  tb» 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formatfon  o» 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  in(»»f  con* 
pleielT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  ximple  and  chean 
irwirmncni  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  hut  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u»c  for  lavjn*  nf 
rails— and  in. fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  ashishtv 
appicciated  for  conimnn  surveying.  "»"'J 

Re»pccirully  ihv  Iriend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad. 


Havinc  for  the 
Mr.  Young's" 


last 


Philfldelphia,  February,  1833 
two  years  made  cnnsunt  use  o 


Ifoung's"  Patent  Improved  Compass, »»  t  can  safelr 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  mucheuperiorio  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  uoe,  and  as  such  mostcheerfulir  re- 
commend it  to  Ensincers  ard  Surveyor.* 

E.  H.  GILL,  CiVi J  Engineer^ 

Germantown,  February,  IMS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msd«  by  Mr^ 
W.J.  Younf,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  hascombhied 
the  propertieaof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  ImvoL 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  cakalatttf  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  then  to  tli» 
notice  ot  Engineers  as  prafirable  to  any  otbars  lor  thtt, 
purpose. 

){£NRT  21.  CAMPBELL,  Kng.PhUad. 

ml  If  Ocnoftni.  uia  ^orriit-  JUilmt 


*'  '■ 
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"  Gbamo  JojrcTioN  RAn.WAT.<«i-We  dewM 
in  this  number  almost  the  entire  «pttee 
usually  devoted  to  internnl  improvementSr 
to  the  Report  of  Joseph  Locke.  It  will  be 
found  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Directors  of  the  New* 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  ibt  a' 
copy. 

ft' 

Nbw-Yoek  and  Erie  Railroad.  —  We 

Would  call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Railroad  Convention  held  at  Oswego, 
published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
It  was  well  attended,  and  attended,  too,  by 
delegates  from  Oneida  county  —  from 
whence  came  much  of  the  opposition  in 
the  last  Legislature.  That  "  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail,"  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
important  matters,  we  have  never  doubted ; 
and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  those  who  look 
at,  and  advocate,  this  as  a  national  work, 
to  learn  that  there  are  daily  and .  important 
conversions  to  its  cause  from  its  former 
opponents. 


I  travelling  on  all   the    great  thoroughfares 
will  be  by  railroad  and  steamboat.    "^  : 

{Fromtke  Onoego  PcMadixmi,]  \.'-  '  >.. 
Commerce  of  Oswego. — We  lay  befere  our 
readers  the  following  statements  obtained  frotn  the 
Custom  House,  relating  to  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Oswego.  We  simply  remark 
that  these  statements  exhibit  only  the  basincss  of 
the  port  as  connected  with  the  navigation  cJ"  tlie 
Lakes,  and  exhibit  nothing  of  the  immense  inorease 
of' business  connected  with  tlie  Oswego  and  Erie 
Canals. 

, .  ^1  f"  Seemul  quarter  of  1835. 

\  American  vessels  entered  from  foreign  coun- 
tries 1J,140 
cleared  for        do        do     1«,572 
entered  from  pans  of  t^ 

United  States  18,231 

cleared  for        do        do     19,792 


7on8. 


-irr-  - 


63,735 

Foreigii  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports    23,041 
"  "      cleared  for        do        do    23,103 


Trot  amd  Ballston  Railroad.— We 
learn,  by  the  Ballston  Gazette,  the  Rail. 
K)ad  from  the  city  of  Troy  to  that  vil- 
^Ageis  so  far  completed,  that  the  new  en- 
gine with  a  train  of  passenger  cars  will 
arrive  there  on  Thursday  or  Friday  from 
^aterford.  Thus  it  is  that  one  railroad 
after  aaot^«r  ig  lMt>ught  iuto  use;  and  it 
^Ul  not  be  joaaj  yeaiB  t)«fore_tbe  mode  ff 


■•^  ■":^',:'-    ■'  •''  ''''-■■'■■■';  "^  -'      46,154 

tiftSl  fbre^  and  domestic  entries  and 

clearances  109,879 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $14,210  64. 

Ob  comparing  the  transactions  of  the  Custom 
House  for  the  alxive  quarter  of  the  current  year  with 
the  coiTCsponding  quarter  of  the  year  1834,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  following  results,  whicli  we 
state  in  round  terms  : 

The  increase  of  American  tonnage  clearing  for 
and  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  is  nearly  1 500  per 
cent. 

The  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  arriving  from  and 
clearing  for  foreign  ports,  is  39  per  cent. 

The  domestic  entries  and  clearances  for  the  2d 
quarter  of  1S34,  cannot  conveniently  be  ascer- 
tained— but  tlie  increase  for  Uie  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  present  yea  r  is  known  to  oe  very 
great. 

The  increased  amount  oJ.'  duties  collected  is  near- 
ly 1200  percent. 

The  increased  amount  of  imports  is  nearly  600 
per  cent. 

And  tlic  increased  am<  lunt  of  exports  exceeds 
700  per  cent 

We  have  not  now  schc  loners  enough  to  do  the 
business  of  our  kke,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  shall  have  <louble  the  business  next 
year  that  we  have  this.  "\  Vhere  shall  we  find  ves- 
sels to  do  it  ?  Every  schc  oner  now  which  is  well 
managed  clears  from  fifty  t  o  one  hundred  per  cent, 
on  her  cost  yearly.  No  b<  Jtter  investment  can  be 
made.  We  have  timber  in  abundance — and  when 
the  business  is  such  that  tb  ey  will  pay  for  them- 
selves every  year  or  two,  v  /hy  can  we  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  do  all  t  he  freighting  that  may 
be  required  by  the  coouae  rcial  op«raUons  of  our 


The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad. — In- 
creased facilities  to  travellers  are  afforded  by  the 
new  arrangement  of  i-unning  thi-ee  times  a-day 
over  this  road.  The  cliangeof  hour  to  four  afthekf 
P.  M.,  for  the  departure  of  the  New  York  «teaat> 
boats  from  Pi-ovidence,  will  be  found,  it  is  thought, 
convenient  to  passengers  from  Boston,  viito  may 
then  take  an  early  diimer  in  that  city,  and  arrive 
here  the  next  morning  before  business  commenoes.  , 


In  the  deep  cut  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delawara  \  • 
Canal,  a  slide  took  place,  during  the  recent  raina, 
which  wDl,  says  tlie  National  Intelligencer,  entir«»- " 
ly  obstruct  its  navigation,  for  some  time  to  com^j, 
and  cost  a  large  sum  to  remove.    The  BMhimori^  j 
Aiaerican,  Kownvftr.  of  rest«'nilav.  Says  tl««  <i~m« 
age  is  not  so  great,  and  that  two  sloops  had  sinoBV 
passed  tlirougfa.  •  v  .     "?^  *i".  »».»t.    .  .^ 

Several  of  the  st«am  carriages  of  the  British  and  ^ 
American  Intercourse  Company  have  been  runnii^^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  town  this  week,  in  particular 
from  Hyde-park-comer  to  Slough,  which  (ft  n»iles>.:t 
is  regularly  done  in  an  hour  and  20  minutes.—   < 
Among  the  passengers  have  been  Lord  D&rlington,  ; 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  Su-  John  Elley,  Sir  Hcary 
Hardiuge,  Sir  John  Lambert,  Sir  Charles  Dance, 
Colonels  Grove  and  Thornton,  Major  Handley,  ; 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cayley,  M.P. 

Steam  Carriages. — Some  of  the  members  of  , 
the  commiuee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  now  siu    ^ 
ting,  on  steam  carriages,  havmg  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  prac-   . 
ticability  of  a  power  so  long  suspended  by  legisla- 
tive prohibition,  in  tlie  sliape  of  tolls,  were  invited 
a  day  or  two  since  by  Col.  Sir  Charles  Dance,  who 
is  just  returned  from  the  continent  to  accompany 
him  in  his  steam-carriage  on  a  trip  to  his  house  at   ~ 
Hartfoi-d,  near  Stanmore.    The  iuvitaticm  being 
accepted,  the  carriage  started  with  a  party  from    ■ 
Oxford  street,  at  half-p;\st  nine  in  the  morning.  At 
Hartford  a  dejetme  was  provided  by  tlie  care  of  Sir    ■ 
Charles  ;  after  paruking  of  which,  and  witnessing  <■' 
some  exp<;riments  in  drawing  heavy  weights  by  a     ; 
steam-carriage,  (with  a  view  to  nuliuuy  purposes,)    -. 
the  party  set  off  on  their  return  to  Oxford  street,    I 
which  they  readied  at  half-past  twelve,  having  ac>    . 
complished  the  distance  in  forty-five  minutes.    On    » 
the  journey  out,  the  carriage  went  up  Stanmoro'  i 
hill  at  the  rate  of  ei^ht  miles  an  hour,  although  this 
is  an  ascent  where  Uie  mail  and  stage  coaches  gen« 
erally  make  use  of  six  horses.    Besides  Lord  Dar-    '• 
lingtonand  otlier  memljers  of  the  committee,  tha 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  and  several  other 
distinguislied  persons  were  of  the  patty. 

Pittsburgh.— The  rirer  is]  three  feet  »b»T$ 
low  water  nuk» 
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Report  of  Joseph  LockCy  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Grand  June 
Hon  Railway  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool y  Eng. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Juaction  Railway  Company. 
Gentlembx  I  ■.:-'■ 

In  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Rails  and  Chairs,  I  wish 
briefly  to  state  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me,  (after  you 
have  already  decided  on  the  form  of  Rail,)  to  investigate  the 
question.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  might  have  been 
justified  in  sintiply  giving  a  preference  to  a  particular  form 
of  Rail,  without  stating  the  grounds  on  which  that  pre- 
ference  was  founded,  but  considering  the  present  conflict- 
ing  opinions  on  this  very  important  subject,  and  the  scarcity 
of  data  upon  which  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  I  have  thought 
that  by  contributing  the  few  observations  1  have  made  to  the 
general  stock,  the  cause  in  which  you,  as  well  as  the  public, 
are  interested,  might  be  advanced. 

The  longitudinal  and  transverse  forms  of  Rail,  the  form 
of  Chair  and  fastening,  and  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
Blocks  further  apart,  are  the  subjects  to  whiclf  I  have  more 
particularly  directed  my  attention. 

The  fish-bellied  or  eliptical  form  of  Rail  is  already  well 
known.  It  is  deepest  in  the  middle  between  the  supports,  and 
the  material  is  so  disposed  that  when  uniformly  loaded  it  is 
equally  strong  at  all  points. 

The  parallel  Rail,  on  the  contrary,  is  weakest  in  the  middle, 
and,  if  loaded  excessively,  would  break  midway  between  the 
supports ;  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  requisite 
strength  in  the  middle,  it  follows  that  at  every  other  part  the 
parallel  Rail  is  unnecessarily  strong. 

The  strength  of  a  uniform  bar  of  iron  is  as  the  breadth 
and  square  of  the  depth  directly,  and  as  the  length  inversely^. 
In  other  terms,  if  the  breadth  be  doubled,  its  strength  is 
doubled  ;  if  the  depth  be  doubled,  the  strength  is  quadrupled  ; 
and  if  the  length  or  distance  between  the  supports  be  doubled, 
then  the  strength  is  impaired  one  half. 

If  an  eliptical  Bar  be  3^  inches  at  the  least,  and  5  inches 
at  the  greatest  depth,  a  parallel  Bar  of  equal  weight  will  be 
about  4J  inches,  and  the  relative  strength  in  the  middle, 
(supposing  titv.  ijnsaoin  and  -distance  between  the  supports  to 
be  constant,)  being  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  will  be  as  25 
is  to  18. 

This  advantage,  however,  is  only  gained  at  one  point,  viz. 
midway  between  the  supports  ;  and  it  gradually  diminishes, 
until  it  corresponds  in  depth  with  the  parallel  Bar,  which, 
when  the  supports  are  3  feet  apart,  is  at  9  inches  from  the 
end,  and  at  this  point  the  two  Rails  are  equally  strong  :  but 
'  for  the  remaining  distance  to  the  support,  the  parallel  Bar  is 
the  strongest.  . 

I  am  aware  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the  extra  strength 
of  the  parallel  Rail  near  the  ends  is  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  well  observed,  the  efficiency  of  a  structure 
can  only  be  estimated  at  the  weakest  point, — ^but  I  wish 
that  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  as  I  shall  have  occaaion 
hereafter  to  direct  your  attention  to  it. 

The  formula  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  iron  beams 
are  derived  from  experiments  made  upon  peculiar  sections, 
and  with  various  kinds  of  iron.  Some  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  at  Newcastle,  on  the  strength  of  Railway 
Bars,  and  these  therefore  are  more  applicable  to  our  purpose 
than  any  others,  although  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
objection.  The  deductions,  which  I  think  are  very  fairly 
drawn  from  these  experiments,  are, 

That  an  eliptical  Rail  weighing  45  lbs.  per  yard  is  equal 
in  strength  to  a  parallel  Rail  weighing  50  lbs.  per  yard. 

That  when  a  weight  of  96  cwt.,  was  applied  in  the 
middle,  with  3  feet  bearings,  the  deflexion  in  the  former 
was  l-20th  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  latter  1.14th  part  of  an  inch, 
The  depth  of  the  fish-bellied  Rail  in  the  middle  was  5  inches, 
and  at  the  end  3^  inches.  The  depth  of  the  parallel  Bar 
was  4  inches. 

Now  if  the  two  Rails  had  had  similar  sections,  the  parallel 
Bar  ought  toliave  been  4^  inches  deep,  instead  of  4  inches, 
and  would  have  been  l-8th  stronger. 
However,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbtit,  both  theoretU 


cally  and  experimentally,  of  the  two  Rails  with  similar  sec- 
tions, the  eliptical,  with  the  same  quantity  of  material,  is 
strongest  form. 

But  the  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  from  the 
construction  of  Railways,  and  the  effect  of  heavy  bodies 
rolling  along  them  at  high  velocities,  we  can  safely  apply 
theoretical  or  even  experimental  deductions  ?  For  rtiy  own 
part,  I  think  that  the  experience  obtained  from  the  working 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  other  Railways,  affords 
much  safer  data  upon  which  to  proceed  ;  and  although  [ 
would  not  reject  experimental  data,  I  would  only  apply  it  in 
connection  with  the  more  generally  practical  results  obtained 
from  these  lines. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
eliptical  Rails  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  has 
been  brolven,  whilst  on  those  lines  where  the  parallel  Rails 
have  been  used,  there  are  few  instances  of  a  broken  Rail. 
The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  unexpected  result  will  here- 
after be  considered. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Rails  have  broken  at  about 
7  or  8  inches  from  the  Block,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
at  7  or  8  inches  from  the  joint  Block,  or  end  of  the  Rail. 
This  circumstance  has  induced  a  belief  that  the  Rail  is  not 
ef  the  true  eliptical  form,  but  that  it  is  weakest  at  this  point ; 
it  will,  however,  be  found  that  the  point  where  the  greatest 
deviation  from  the  eliptical  form  occurs,  is  not  that  at  which 
the  fractures  have  generally  taken  place. 

The  Rails  used  on  the  Liveipool  and  Manchester  Railway 
weigh  35  lbs.  per  yard — the  greatest  depth  is  3^,  least  depth 
2^  ;  now,  the  effect  of  any  weight  at  different  parts  of  the 
Rail  is  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments  into  which  it  is 
divided.  If  therefore  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  3  feet  Rail, 
3^  inches  deep  in  the  middle,  the  depth  at  nine  inches  from 
the  end  will  be  as  IB^  :  8X29  :  :  3^^  :  2*91 2  inches;  but  the 
actual  depth  is  2*94  inches,  therefore  it  is  at  this  point  about 
1-30  of  an  inch  too  deep.  The  calculated  and  ascertained 
depths  at  other  parts  of  the  Rail  are  : 

At  6  inches  from  the  end, 

7  ....      t" 

8  .         .         .         . 
9 

10  ,         .         .  . 

11  ...  . 

12  ...  . 

13  ...  . 

14  ...  . 

15  ...  . 

16  ...  . 

18  .  "■'.  '  - 
Thus  we  find,  that  up  to  9  inches  from  the  end  the  Rail  is 
stronger  than  theory  assigns,  whilst  from  9  inches  to  12  it  is  a 
little  weaker,  but  in  so  small  a  degree  as  not  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering. The  depth  of  the  Rail,  at  9  inches  from  the  end,  is 
equal  to  the  depth  due  to  a  parallel  Rail  of  the  same  weight 
per  yard.  And  if  the  Liverpool  Rails  had  been  parallel  in- 
stead  of  eliptical,  and  of  the  same  weight,  the  fracture,  in- 
stead of  being  near  the  end,  would,  according  to  theory,  have 
been  in  the  middle,  and  the  number  of  broken  Rails  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  3.  There  have  been  no  par- 
allel Rails  exactly  of  this  weight  made ;  therefore,  whether 
this  proportion  would  hold  true  in  practice  remains  undeter. 
mined.  If,  however,  a  parallel  Rail  had  been  used,  as  deep 
in  the  middle  as  the  eliptical  Rail  now  is,  viz.  3^  inches,  its 
weight  would  have  been  about  42  lbs.  per  yard,  and  the  num- 
ber of  broken  Rails  ought  to  have  been  the  same,  the  point 
of  fracture  only  being  changed. 

This  reasoning,  theoretically  speaking,  would  be  conclu- 
sive, had  we  not  the  experience  of  the  Bolton,  Wigan,  St. 
Helens,  and  part  of  the  Liverpool  anid  Manchester  Railways, 
wherein  such  Rails  have  been  used,  and  where  very  few  haVe 
yet  been  broken. 

*  These  Rails  weigh  41^  lbs.  per  yard  and  are  3^  inches  deep. 
May  we  not  therefore  pairly  conclude  that  experienee  ttoea 
jk  not  pear  out  the  theoretical  advantages  of  the  eliptical  Bail  ? 


Iculated  deptha. 

Actual  depths. 

.2-60 

2-78 

ri} -77 

2-85 

S-91 

2-94 

3-03 

3-02 

3-13 

310 . 

3-22 

3-20 

3-29 

3-80,- 

3-36 

3.36  ^»• 

3-41 

3-40 

3-45 

3-44 

3-47 

3'46 

3-49 

.^.-  8-49 

3-50 

3-50 

jMiim^^amijfJUi. 
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The  chief  causes  of  failure  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  traced  to 
the  defect  in  fastening  the  Rail  into  the  Chair,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  preserving  the  uniform  level  of  the  Blocks.  An  atten- 
tive cbnsideration  of  the  effect  of  a  heavy  body  moving  along 
a  railway  will  sufficiently  prove  this.  From  the  unequal  set- 
tliog  or  subsiding  of  the  ballast,  the  level  o{  the  Blocks  be- 
comes unequal,  and  so  soon  as  one  becomes  lower  than  its 
neighbors,  every  wheel  that  passes  over  it  strikes  a  blow  and 
drives  it  lower.  The  force  of  this  blow  depends  on  tlie  de- 
pression of  the  Block,  which  not  unfrequently  exceeds  half 
an  inch.  When  this  occurs,  the  weight  of  the  load  is  alter- 
nately thrown  to  the  inner  edges  or  arrises  of  the  adjoining 
Chairs  ;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  weight  thrown  on  one  side 
of  the  Block,  but  a  considerable  strain  is  given  1o  the  longitu- 
dinal  key.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  alternate  action,  first 
on  one  side  of  the  Block  and  key,  and  then  on  the  otiier,  thus 
producing  a  rocking  motion  to  the  Block,  which  very  soon  alters 
its  level,  and  to  the  key  a  fretting  motion,  which  soon  shakes 
it  loose.  When  the  latter  is  accomplished,  the  Rail  which  has 
very  little  substance  at  the  bottom  is  liberated  ;  and  it  is  then, 
ancj  I  believe  not  till  then,  that  the  Rails  break,  for  it  has  been 
well  ascertained  that  a  beam,  fastened  at  the  ends,  will  bear 
nearly  double  the  weight  that  will  break  it  when  the  ends  are 
loose.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Rails  hitherto  broken,  the  fracture  has  taken 
place  near  to  the  ends. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  fish-bellied  Rail  arises 
from  the  want  of  an  under-web.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
strength  of  beains  is  increased  by  adding  to  the  substance  at 
the  bottom,  and  this  increase  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
important  when  the  Rail  is  subjected  to  blows,  rather  than  to 
weights  laid  or  rolled  smoothly  along  its  surface.  The  fibres 
at  the  bottom  of  a  beam  are  more  strained  than  those  in  tlie 
middle,  because  they  lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  neu- 
tral axis.*     This  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 


the  drawing  above,  where  a  fractured  beam  is  represent, 
ed.  The  line  a  a  represents  the  neutral  axis ;  the  lines  b  h, 
h'  b',  &c.  the  position  of  the  fibres  of  iron  or  other  material 
dividing  the  beam  into  several  pivots.  Now  the  extension  of 
the  fibre  at  cf  c'  is  to  that  of  any  other  fibre  as  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  it  follows  that  at  c!  c',  where  the 
distance  is  greatest,,  the  elasticity  of  the  material  will  be  first 
destroyed.  This,  therefore,  is  the  point  where  the  greatest 
number  of  fibres  is  required,  and  more  particularly  to  resist  a 
sudden  shock,  or  blow ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  elasticity  of  the 
lower  fibres  might  be  destroyed  before  those  placed  nearer 
the  neutral  axis  had  been  called  into  action.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  fibres  above  the  neutral  axis,  which  resist  by 
compression  ;  the  upper  fibres  of  the  Rail  being  further  from 
the  neutral  axis  are  more  compressed  than  those  below  them. 
The  position  of  these  fibres  may  be  compared  with  the  bundle 
of  sticks  in  the  fable  :  place  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
them  to  act  together,  and  they  will  resist  the  load,  but  take 
them  singly,  and  each  will  break.  A  deep  narrow  bar  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  rigid,  but,  (as  Tredgold  has  well  observed,)  al- 
though it  will  bear  an  immense  pressure,  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer will  fracture  it. 

This  view  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  in- 
crease the  depth  without  reference  to  the  breadth  of  projec- 
tion on  the  underside,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  the  best  Rail. 
way  Bar ;  and  it  is  to  this  under-wel)  in  the  parallel  Rail,  small 
as  it  hath  hitherto  been,  t|iat  its  superiority  is  in  some  measure 
to  be  attributed.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the 
.  eliptical  Rail  would  be  td  give  to  it  this  projecting  w6b,  but 
this,  even  if  praCtteable,  could  only  be  accomplished  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

*  The  neutral  bkm,  or  axis  of  motion,  ia  in  that  part  of  a  beam  where  all  the 
nbr«  thtm  it  are  compreuMd,  and  tdl  those  below  are  extended.  It  is  situated 
^te  thf»  liMidle,  bat  nriea  in  difiereaOy  shaped  beams,  and  with  different  qnali- 


This  comparative  view  of  the  two  forms  of  Rail  refers  only 
to  the  condition  that  the  bearings  be  3  feet  apart,  and  the  sav. 
ing  of  iron,  in  this  sliort  length,  is  not  so  much  as  would  appear 
from  a  comparison  instituted  with  6  feet  bearings.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  with  the  Blocks  much  further  apart,  the  elipti-  • 
cal  Rail,  by  the  addition  of  an  under-web,  might  be  used  suc- 
cessfully and  economically ;  but  until  some  means  be  found 
by  w  hich  an  under-web  can  be  given  to  the  eliptical  Rail,  f 
think  we  ought  to  confifie  ourselves  to  the  parallel  form. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  longitudinal  form  is  concerned,  I 
am  favorable  to  the  parallel  Rail,  and  the  transverse  section 
which  J  would  recommend  is  that  in  which,  after  allowing 
sufficient  width  for  the  carriage  wheels  to  roll  upon,  a  mode. 
rate  thickness  of  the  rib,  (due  regard  being  had  to  the  height 
of  the  chair,)  all  the  remaining  substance  should  be  thrown 
into  the  under-web.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  formed  the 
model  which  you  have  already  adopted,  and  which  has  also 
been  adoi)ted  by  the  North  Union  Railway  Company  ;  and 
taking  intu  consideration  a  suggestion  made  after  much  ex. 
perience  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able 
to  turn  the  Rail  upside  down,  should  the  upper  surface  become 
defective,  I  decided  upon  making  the  upper  and  lower  Rails 
precisely  similar ;  but  this  has  been  accomplished  without  im- 
pairing its  strcngtjj.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  contingency 
of  turning  the  Rail  is  "  dangerous,  and  done  without  foresight;'* 
but,  (unless  it  be  shown  that  some  benefit  is  sacrificed,)  I  can- 
not see  why  this  project  should  be  so  named. 

If  a  Rail  be  not  similar,  top  and  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  confined  to  one  side,  which,  when  it  becomes  worn  or 
imperfect,  is  useless,  and  the  Rail  must  be  sold  as  old  iron  ; 
but  if  it  will  turn,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  too  weak  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  may 
have  been  before  applied,  may  still  be  used  on  sidings,  or 
branch  lines,  where  the  engines  arc  lighter,  or  the  speed  not 
so  great.  That  there  is  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  turn  a 
Rail,  even  t)  make  choice  of  sides,  when  first  laid,  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  laid  them,  and  therefore  this  con- 
tingency should  not  in  my  opinion  be  so  totally  disregarded. 
In  preparing  this,  and  the  model  for  the  chair,  I  have  had 
three  objects  in  view. 

Firstly,  Whilst  giving  the  Rail  a  sufficient  bearing  surface 
on  the  Chair,  so  that  one  shall  not  groove  or  cut  the  other,  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  bearing  at  least  one  half, 
by  which  the  tendency  to  rock  the  Block,  and  tear  off  the 
Chairs,  will  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Secondly,  To  prevent  the  Rail  from  rising  in  the  Chair, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  large  projection  , 
on  the  Rail,  the  filling  piece,  and  the  wooden  key  :  which,  so 
long  as  either  of  the  latter  keep  their  places,  will  prevent  the 
Rail  from  lifting  up. 

To  prevent  or  lessen  the  liability  of  loosening  the  key,  I 
propose,* 

Thirdly,  That  the  filling  piece  shall  only  touch  the  Rail  for 
one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  Chair,  instead  of 
two  inches,  as  heretofore  ;  so  that  by  any  flexibility  of  the ' 
Rail,  or  settling  of  the  Blocks,  the  action  on  the  key  will  be 
reduced  50  per  cent.,  and  that  continual  fretting  or  tremor, 
which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  long  iron  keys  now  in  usCf  will 
be  abated  in  the  same  proportion.  '■■.  .    - 

Tlie  joint  Chair  has  two  filling  pieces  and  two  keys,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  insure  a  more  certain  hold  of  both  Rails, 
and  which  cannot  be  done  by  one  key.  Each  key  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  and  therefore  any  working  loose  of 
one  Rail  does  not  necessarily,  as  at  present,  liberate  the  other. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
wooden  key.  It  is  upwards  of  8  months  since  you  instruct- 
ed me  to  try  an  experiment  with  wooden  keys  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  hne,  and  I  caused  about  1^  yards  to  bo 
laid,  adapting  the  key  to  the  Rail  and  Chair  when  in  use.  The 
objection  raiffed  at  the  time  was,  that  wood  was  not  suffi. 
ciently  durable,  and  that  it  would  decay  and  become  chafed 
by  the  working  of  the  Rails  in  the  chairs,  and  thus  be  * 
worked  loose.  I  was  quite  aware  that  this,  to  a  certain  ex. 
tent,  would  be  the  case,  although  I  believe  not  so  much  as  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  stability  of  the  fastening.  I  have  just  exa- 
mined these  keys,  And  \m%  ^^  fetu^a  (9  \^  d«U^^  witi^ 
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them.  There  is  a  joint  Rail  or  two  which  rises  i»  the  chair, 
but  this  is  caused  more  from  the  want  of  substance  in  the 
Rail  to  hold  it  down,  than  from  the  key ;  some  of  the  keys 
would  bear  tightening,  others  would  not,  but  none  were  loose,; 
I  at  the  same  time  examined  the  Rails  laid  down  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  found  thorn  in  very  good  or- 
der  ;  there  are  but  a  few  lengths  hiid,  but  these  were  upon 
the  whole  very  firm  and  solid.  I  was  induced  to  try  the  wood- 
en keys,  because  I  believed  those  of  iron  were  worked  loose 
by  the  jarring  and  fretting  motion  produced  by  the  passage 
of  ever}'  carriage  over  them.  Tiieic  is  not  sutHcient  elasti- 
city  in  iron  thus  applied,  to  yield  or  adapt  itself  to  the  strain 
Avhich  the  changed  position  of  a  Rail,  when  deflected,  throws 
upon  it,  and,  therefore,  wherever  this  evil  exists,  iron  keys 
will  ultimately  work  loose.  There  is  more  yielding  in  wood, 
which  adapts  itself  more  uniformly  to  the  side  of  the  Chair 
against  which  it  presses,  and  does  not,  like  tiie  iron  key,  touch 
only  in  points;  and  by  making  the  recess  in  the  Chair  smaller 
in  the  middle,  and  using  the  wood  quite  dry,  the  projecting 
part  of  the  key  expands,  by  absorption  of  moisture  fn»m  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  being  worked  or  drawn 
out.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  Chair,  like  tiie  neck  of  the  l)ottle,  being  tiie 
s.nallest.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  decay  from  long  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  is  the  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  but 
I  maintain  that,  if  they  but  last  two  or  three  years,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  economical.  Wooden  sleepers  arg  not  more 
durable  than  stone  Blocks,  but  still  they  are  used.  Why  should 
not  wooden  keys  last  OS  long  as  sleepers  ?  There  must  also 
be  less  noise  from  a  train  where  wooden  keys  arc  used  ;  the 
reason  is  obvious,  for  the  substitution  of  a  sorter  material  be- 
tween  the  Rail  and  Chair  prevents  the  vibrations  of  the  for- 
mer  from  being  communicated  to  the  latter. 

The  successful  application  of  wood  for  keys  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  regret  that  these  keys  were  not  practically  tested 
when  I  first  suggested  them,  (now  upwards  of  two  years  since,) 
but  I  shall  continue  to  watch  the  operation  upon  that  part  of 
the  Liverpool  hne  now  laid  with  them,  so  that  we  may  yet 
take  advantage  of  any  change  that  time  may  produce. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  |)ropriety  of  placing  the  Blocks 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

The  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  recommend  this  to 
vour  considerati(m  are  not  strictly  confined  to  economy, 
(although  I  shall  be  able  to  show  some  advantage  on  that 
score,)  but  to  a  conviction  that  much  of  the  wear  and  tear, 
not  only  of  the  Rails  and  Chairs,  but  of  the  engines  and 
carriages,  will  be  avoided.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention,  viz.  :  That  so  long  as  tiie  Blocks 
are  not  placed  further  apart  than  the  axles  on  the  carriages, 
no  more  weight  can  ever  at  one  time  be  placed  on  one 
Block  ;  and  therefore  the  Blocks  do  not  by  this  suggested 
change  require  to  be  larger,  nor  the  foundations  to  be  firmer, 
than  they  are  at  present.  An  inspection  of  the  drawings  will 
render  this  apparent. 

If  a  carriage  bear  upon  each  wheel  a  load  of  3  tons,  it 
presses  when  immediately  above  tho  Chair  with  that  weight 
upon  the  Block.  The  Block  and  the  foundations  should 
therefuVe  be  prepared  to  resist  this  load ;  now,  if  the  Chairs 
were  placed  2  feet  apart,  or  tire  Blocks  put  close  together,  so 
as  to  touch  each  other,  the  very  same  weight  nuist  be  borne  to 
each  Block  and  foundation  ;  in  short,  however  close  the 
Chairs  are  placed,  they  must  each  bear  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  when  it  comes  perpendicularly  over  it.  From  this  it 
would  appear,  that  if  the  axles  of  the  carriage  be  6  feet 
apart,  the  Blocks  might  be  6  feet  apart,  without  requiring  to 
1)6  larger,  or  the  foundations  to  be  better  made. 

The  axles  of  the  coaches  and  waggons  now  in  use  are 
about  '6  feet  apart,  none  less  than  5  feet,  whilst  the  Blocks 
are  3  feet ;  the*injurious  effect  of  this  arrangement  upon  the 
machinery  and  road,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  by  the  Directors,  that  on  some 
parts  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  engines 
and  coaches  have,  when  in  full  speefl,  a  very  considerable 
swinging  motion,  which  I  believe  arises  from  the  inequalities 
in  the  road.  Instead  of  the  surface  of  the  Rails  being 
voiforinlj  ^smooth;  they  Qfi«r  to  tbe  c^riage  wheels  a  series  [ 


of  inclined   planes  or  waves,  and   the  Blocks   immediately 
opposite  to  each  other  not  being  equally  depressed,  the  car- 
riages work  upon  the  springs,  and  produce  the  motion  already 
mentioned.     Now,  the  intensity  of  this  motion  will  dcfxend 
upon   the  quick   succession   of   change   in    the   level   of  the 
Blocks,  and  if  one  Block  be  sunk  half  an  inch,  and  the  ad- 
joining one  not  at  all,  the  Rail  will  be  inclined  at  the  rate  of 
1    in   72.     If,    again,    the    next  succeedijig   Block    be   not 
depressed,  the  engine  has  again  to  rise  up  an  inclined  plane 
of  1  in  72.     In  some  instances  the  opposite  Rail  is  inclined 
just  in  the   opposite  direction,  in  which  case  we  have   the 
two  opposite  wheels  of  an  engine,  one   running  down  hill, 
and  the  other  up.     This  I  believe  is  no  exaggerated  picture, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road ; 
but  will   occur  wherever  the  beariugs  are  so   much  shorter 
than  the  coupling  of  the  wheels.     It  was  the  undulating  ap- 
pearance    combined  with  the  motion  of  the  engines,  (which 
I  have  observed  on  all  the  newly  constructed  Railways,)  that 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  I  have  so  far  con- 
sidered  it  important,  as  to   believe  that  many  of  the   evils 
hitherto  experiei»ced  may  be  traced  to  it.     The  causes  pro- 
ducing these  effects  are  obvious.     The  ballast,  as  I  have 
before    observed,    settles    unequally.     The    first    settling   is 
assisted  bv  the    force    with    which   the   engines   strike   the 
Rail,  ^ind  this  increases  as  the  Blocks  settle  lower.     The 
foundations   being    unequal,   some   Blocks    sink    more    than 
others,  and  at  high  velocities,  the  engines,  instead  of  gliding 
smoothly  along   the   Rail,  actually  jump  from  joint  to  joint, 
and  where  the  depression  is  half  an  inch,  will  jump  20  inches 
without  touching  the  Rail.     What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  blow 
of  a  heavy  engine  under  such  circumstances  ?     A   broken 
Rail  !     There  seems  to  me  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the    breakage  of  Rails    on   the    Liverpool    and    Manchester 
Railway,  than  from  this  supposition.     We  know  that  the  new 
50  lbs.  eliptical    Rail  is  stronger  in  the  middle    than   the 
parallel,  and  yet  two  of  these  have  broken  near  the  middle. 
This  could  not  be  produced  by  simple  pressure.     For  in  the 
same  Rail,  afterwards  tested,  the  iron  was  bent  nearly  double 
without  breaking.     Is   this  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
sudden  shocks  produced  by  the  bounding  of  the  engines  ?  Why 
have  so  many  Rails   been   broken   in   Olive  Mount    cutting  ? 
Because  some  of  the  Blocks  are  resting  on  the  bare  unyield- 
ing rock,  whilst  others  are  upon  a  thick  layer  of  ballast, 
which  after  settling  makes  the  undulations  of  the  Rail  more 
abrupt,  and  consequently  the   blows  from  the  engines  more 
cflectual. 

To  increase  the  stiffness  of  the  Rail,  or,   as  Mr.  Barlow 
has  suggested  in  the  very  valuable  report  on  this  subject  just 
published,  to  place  the  Blocks  immediately  opposite  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  two  wheels  of  a  carriage  may  rise  and  fall 
together,   is  not  the   way  to   remedy  the    evil.     The   more 
feasible  plan  is  to  prevent  the  Block  from   sinking,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  to  bring  the  Rail  from  an  inclined  to  a  level  -;.: 
plane.     This    may  be  partly  accomplished  by    placing    the 
Blocks  further  apart  ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  the  foundations 
would,  with  bearings  6  feet  apart,  still   settle  half  an  inch,   . 
the  inclination  of  the  Rail  would  be  1  in  144,  instead  of  1  in   .■ 
72.  ,  But,  if  the  settling  of  the   Blocks  be   caused  by  these 
sudden  undulations  of  the  road,  it  is  clear  that  by  reducing 
the  undulations,  the  settling  will  also  be  reduced,  and  thus  a 
further  approximation  to  a  level  will  be  obtained.     I  am  quite ._;-, 
aware,  that  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the   bearings,  the  -■"• 
deflexion  of  the  Rail  itself  will  be  increased  ;  but  within  a  i 
limited  distance,  this  would  bear  so  slight  a  proportion  to  the  ,.; 
depression  of  the  Blocks,  that  I  would  rathe  r  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  greater,  so  as  to  equalize  the  two  evils,  than  submit  ;• 
to  the  sudden  inequalities  produced  by  short  bearings.     If  the  -f 
eliptical  Rail  be  objected  to,  because  the   deflexion  when  an    \ 
engine  has  passed  over  a  Block  is  more  sudden  than  on  the  , 
parallel  Rail,  (the  latter  being  more  rigid   near  the  supports  ,  .^ 
than  the  former,)  how  much  more  objectionable  must  be  the 
sudden  deflexions  that  arise  from  the  sinking  of  the  Blocks  ? 
If  a  Rail,  which  deflects   l-20th  of  an  inch,  be  prejudicial, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  if  depressed  five  times  as  much  ?  > 
Nor,  with  longer  bearings,  will  the  keys  be  so  apt  to  become 
iQOseued ;  lor  the  groove  ia  the  Chair  being  borizootal,  and 
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the  key  being  driven  into  this  groove,  there  is  clearly  less 
violence  done  to  the  fastening,  by  the  Rail  taking  an  angular 
position  of  1  in  144,  than  if  such  Rail  were  to  be  bent  down 
to  1  in  72.  In  short,  the  nearer  the  Rail  approaches  to  a 
level,  the  more  likely  are  the  keys  to  remain  fast.  If,  there- 
fore,  by  extending  the  distance  between  the  supports,  we  can 
present  a  more  even  surface  of  the  Rail  for  the  engines  to 
run  upon,  we  shall  not  only  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  machinery,  but  shall  do  more  towards  lessen, 
ing  the  breakage  of  the  Rails  than  we  can  hope  to  do  by 
simply  adding  to  their  weight. 

I  had  previously  calculated  the  load  which  our  Rail  with 
wide  bearings  would  support,  and  I  had  some  doubts  whether 
to  recommend  you  to  place  the  blocks  3  feet  9  inches,  or  o 
feet  apart.  Wishing  however  to  take  advantage,  in  this  stage 
of  our  proceedings,  of  every  circumstance  which  might  ulti- 
mately affect  the  stability  of  the  road,  I  determined,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Earle,  not  entirely  to  rely  on  calculation 
for  determining  the  question,  but  to  make  a  set  of  experiments 
with  our  own  and  other  Rails,  at  different  bearing  distances, 
so  that  we  might  not  on  the  one  hand  omit  this  opportunity  of 
deriving  all  the  benefit,  nor  on  the  other  proceed  too  far 
without  being  quite  sure  of  the  consequences  of  the  recom- 
mendation.  That  this  question  was  worth  the  trouble  of  these 
experiments  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  by  the  following 
estimate  of  saving,  which  I  had  for  some  time  previously 

made.    ;     :.:.•■..;  :■.!,'. 

If  the  bearings  were  increased  to  5  feet,  we  should  have 
3  Blocks  to  every  15  feet  Rail,  instead  of  Jive,  therefore 
2-5ths  of  all  the  blocks,  chairs,  spikes,  ke}  s,  plugs,  &c.,  on 
the  line,  would  be  saved,  and  these  would  amount  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £69,000. 

If  the  bearings  were  3  feet  9  inches,  we  should  save  I-5th, 
and  this  saving  would  amount  to  £34,500.  * 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  I  considered  the  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  which  I 
believe  to  be  fully  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  made.  They  are  more  applicable  than  other 
experiments,  because  the  bars  tested  were  all  Railway  bars, 
that  had  been,  or  were  about  lo  be  used  ;  they  were  of  various 
well  knowp  forms,  and,  combining  the  results  with  those 
hitherto  obtained  from  practice,  I  think  we  have  now  abundant 
data  upon  which  to  proceed. 

There  are  in  the  results  some  discrepancies  not  reconcilable 
with  theory,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  affect 
the  general  conclusion.  I  have  thought  it  unnecessarj'  to  in- 
troduce  the  detail  of  the  experiments  into  this  report,  and 
shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  a  table,  which  contains 
the  average  general  results  of  all  the  experiments  I  have 
made. 
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The  1st  column  shows  the  number  of  tons  that  each  Rail 
bore  immediately  preceding  permanent  deflexion. 

2nd,  the  amounts  of  deflexion,  with  these  loads  measured 
in  one  thousand  parts  of  an  inch.  -     •   •*  •;"r^^:  ^»      *  iic 
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3rd,  the  «vcragc  deflexion  of  each  Rail,  by  the  addition 
of  each  ton  weight,  measured  in  ten  thousand  parts  of  an 
inch. 

4th,  the  wei^'ht  bore  by  each  Rail  when  showing  some 
permanent  deflexion,  aiid  beyond  which  point,  by  a  slight 
increase  of  weight,  the  Rail  would  continue  to  sink  under 
the  load.  v.."—..' 

5th,  the  deflexion  with  these  weights.      •''\'''^'*^1M^A^^. 

6th,  the  average  deflexion  per  ton.  .    ';•      .' '        • 

7th,  amount  of  deflexion  when  each  Rail  was  loaded  with 

5  tons.        .  -^....:Att.. 

From  this  table  I  draw  tlie  following  deductions  :         *  -r 
1st.  That  the  present  (irand  Junction  Rail  will   bear  tke 
greatest  weiglit  with  the  least  deflexion. 

2nd.  That  when  the  deflexions  are  about  equal,  it  i» 
stronger  than  the  Liverpool  50  lbs.  eliptical  Rail,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  5-75,  and  stronger  than  the  50  lbs.  parallel 
Rail  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  o'50. 

3rd.  Tliat  it  is  stronger  than  the  new  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester 60  lbs.  Kail,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  8'5,  whilst 
the  deflexion  with  these  weights  is  less  in  the  fonner  than  in 
the  latter. 

4th.  That  it  i.s  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  the  Liver- 
pool old  35  lbs.  Rail. 

5th.  Tliat  it  is  stronger  than  the  London  and  Birmingham 
44  lbs.  eliptical  Rail,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  7,  and  with 
these  loads  is  cohsiderably  sfitfer. 

Taking  5  tons  as  the  nmximum  weight  which  a  Rail  will 
have  to  bear,  and  estimating  the  value  to  be  inversely  ns  the 
deflexion,  we  shall  find,  according  to  the  last  column  in  the 
table, 

6th.  That  the  Grand  Jtmction  Rail  is  stifTer  than  the  new 
Liverpool  60  lbs.  Rail,  in  ihe  proportion  of  52  to  39,  whilst  k 
is  50  per  cent,  stiller  than  the  50  lbs.  Rails. 

7th.  Tha,  with  bearings  3  feet  9  inches  apart,  it  is  stiffer 
than  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail,  and  the  Liverpool 
50  lbs.  Rails,  each  with  bearings  3  feet  apart. 

8tli.  Tha-t  with  4  J  feet  bearings,  it  is  stiffer  than  the 
Dubhn  45  lbs.  Rail,  and  the  Liverpool  old  35  lbs.  eliptical 
Rail ;  but  not  so  stiff'  as  the  London  and  Liverpool  50  lbs. 
Kails,  at  3  feet. 

I*  is  clear,  thcretbrc,  that  the  bearings  for  such  a  Rail 
ought  not  to  exceed  4,',^  feet,  for  notwithstanding,  at  this  dis- 
tance, that  the  absolute  strength  of  the  Rail  is  greater  thaa 
the  London  and  the  Liverpool  50  lbs.  Rail.s,  yet  that  it  is  not  so 
stiff;  nor  can  a  15  feet  Rail  be  divided  in  equal  portions 
with  this  distance,  and  it  Is  of  some  importance  to  preserve  the 
Hails  at  least  15  feet,  therefore,  unless  the  bearings  be  5  feet,  • 
so  as  to  put  three  Blochs  under  each  Rail,  we  must  make 
them  3  feet  9  inches,  and  put  in  four  Blocks.  There  is  only 
one  other  way  of  meeting  this,  viz.  :  By  altering  the  length 
of  the  Rail,  and  this  on  account  of  the  weight  cannot  be 
much  increased,  nor,  on  account  of  the  joints,  ought  they  to 
be  decreased. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  wrote  to  the  several  iron 
musters  who  have  contracted  for  the  Rails,  to  know  if  they 
could  make  the  Rail  16  feet  long,  instead  of  15  feet,  and 
their  answer  has  been  i:i  the  affirmative  ;  and  I  propose 
flierefore  to  place  the  Blocks  4  feet  apart,  by  which  the  foU 
lowing  estimated  saving  will  be  effected.  ,     • 

1760  Blocks,  per  mile,  at  4s.  6d.    £396  '•    ' 

1760  Chairs,  at  Is.  6d.  -         132 

3520  Spikes,         -         •         -  15 

2816  Keys,  ...  11 

3520  Plugs,  .         -         -  7 


£561 


I  propose  however  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  Rail,  by  mak- 
ing  it  ^  of  an  inch  deeper, 
about  2  lbs.  per  yard,  and  this 
will  reduce  the  saving  per  mile 
about      ..... 


50 


5lix77mile8=£89,347, 
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It  is  proper  tq  observe  that  this  sum  is  obtuiiiod  Ironi  the 
presumption  that  the  whole  hue  be  laid  with  stone  Blocks. 
It  is  true  that  some  portions  are  to  be  laid  with  wooden 
sleepers,  and  these,  being  cheaper  than  Blocks,  will  not  pro- 
duce  so  great  a  saving  ;  but  as  the  whole  line  will  ultimately 
be  laid  with  stone,  this  saving,  though  not  all  clTccted  in  the 
first  instance,  will  ultimately  be  obtained.  There  will  also  be 
some  economy  in  first  laying  the  Rails,  which  I  have  not  inclu- 
ded,  therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  believe  tliat  the 
advantages  estimated  in  money  will  not  bo  less  than  £40,000. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  considering  the  cfiect 
which  this  change  will  have  upon  the  road,  nor  without  sub- 
stituting a  comparison  between  this  Rail  and  those  that  have 
been  already  used. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  will  bear,  with  Blocks  4  feet 
apart,  8  tons  without  permanent  deflexion,  which,  v.  ith  the 
exception  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  new  00  lbs.  Rail, 
which  will  bear  8|  tons  at  3  feet  bearings,  is  stronger  than 
any  of  the  Rails  that  I  have  tried. 

2nd.  That  the  deflexion  when  loaded  with  5  tons,  the 
maximum  weight  likely  to  be  applied,  will  be  about  ecjual  to 
the  London  and  the  Liverpool  50  lbs.  Rails ;  hut  tlu;  angle  of 
inclination  caused  by  the  weight  will  he  reduced  2")  per  cent. 
.  3rd.  That  the  deflexion,  when  similarly  compared  with  the 
old  Liverpool  and  Manchester  35  Ibs^  Rail,  will  be  reduced 
nearly  one  half,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  caused  by  this 
weight  will  be  reduced  60  per  cent. 

4thly.  That  by  thus  placing  the  supports  4  feet  apart,  the 
inclination  of  the  Rail,  by  similar  and  equal  depressions  of  the 
Blocks,  will  be  reduced  25  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  these  reductions,  whether  their  eff*ects 
be  estimated  on  the  Rails  and  Chairs,  or  on  the  Machines, 
will,  1  think,  be  sufliciently  apparent,  without  further  observa- 
tion. I  may,  however,  give  one  illustration.  It  must  have 
been  observed  by  every  one  accustomed  to  travel  in  car- 
riages on  common  roads,  that  in  crossing  small  channels  or 
water-courses,  which  commonly  intersect  country  roads,  if  the 
channel  be  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  the  carriage  will 
receive  a  sudden  jolt ;  but  if  it  be  wider,  although  of  the  same 
depth,  the  c-irriage  will  not  be  jolted,  but  will  descend  and 
ascend  the  less  abrupt  sides  of  the  channel  almost  impercep- 
tibly. 

In  the  latter  case  there  is  clearly  less  injury  done  to  the 
road,  and  to  the  springs  of  the  carriage,  than  in  the  former. 
Hence  the  importance  of  guarding  against  sudden  changes  of 
inclination. 

It  has  been  advanced,  in  a  report  to  which  I  have  before 
adverted,  that  by  not  keeping  the  Ruils  precisely  level  at  the 
points  opposite  to  each  other,  the  wheel  on  one  side  of  an 
engine,  in  coming  to  a  point  which  is  below  the  general  level 
of  the  Rail,  passes  for  a  considerable  distance  without  touch- 
ing the  Rail,  and  that,  whilst  so  passing,  the  opposite  wheel  of 
the  engine  bears  all  the  weight  which  had  been  before  borne 
by  two.  If  this  position  were  true,  it  is  clear  that  more  mis. 
chief  would  arise  from  the  depression  of  the  Blocks  than  I 
have  supposed ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  during  the 
time  that  one  wheel  is  passing  from  a  high  to  a  lower  level 
without  touching  the  Rail,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  opposite  wheel  bears  the  whole  weight ;  for  if  the  four 
Rails  were  taken  from  under  an  engine  when  moving  at  30 
miles  an  hour,  the  engine  would  move  forward  18  inches  bo. 
fore  it  would  fall  perpendicularly  the  l-5th  of  an"  inch.  If, 
therefore,  a  Block  be  depressed  half  an  inch,  the  centre  of  the 
Rail  is  depressed  1.4th  oi  an  mch,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
engine  would  not  touch  the  Rail  until  it  had  passed  the  cen. 
tre,  but  would  leap  20  inches  before  it  again  bore  upon  the 
Bail. 


Let  a  b  c  represent  a  level  Railway,  a  the  position  of  a 
Block  depressed  half  an  inch,  let  w  represent  a  carriage 
wheel  moving  at  30  miles  an  hour,  a  ^  20  inches,  and  g  f= 
0.28  of  an  inch ;  then,  in  the  time  in  which  the  wheel  would 
move  from  a  to  ^,  a  body  falling  by  gravity  would  descend 
from  g  to  f,  and  the  result  of  these  two  forces  would  induce 
the  wheel  to  move  through  the  curve  a  cf,  which  is  the  well 
known  curve  of  the  parabola.  What  becomes  of  the  weight 
of  the  engine  during  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  the  space 
of  20  inches  1  It  does  not  surely,  as  has  been  supposed,  rest 
on  the  opposite  Rail,  for  the  same  law  would  operate,  even 
though  there  were  no  opposite  Rail  to  rest  upon. 

Having  observed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  a 
Rail  that  was  considerably  bent,  I  thought  it  a  favorable  op- 
portunity of  showing  practically  the  eff*ect  of  sudden  changes 
of  level.  I  made  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Earle,  who  consent- 
ed to  accompany  me  to  witness  the  experiment.  We  covered 
the  Uail  for  some  distance,  on  each  side  of  the  bent  part,  with 
white  paint,  and  having  requested  the  engine  man  of  the  first 
class  train  to  move  rapidly  past  the  spot,  we  found,  after  a  train 
of  six  coaches,  the  engine,  and  tender,  had  passed  over,  that  from 
the  Block  to  the  centre  of  the  Rail  the  paint  was  scarcely 
touched,  whilst  a  little  beyond  the  centre  it  was  completely 
rubbed  ofi'.  Near  to  the  succeeding  Block  some  paint  was 
still  remaining,  but  beyond  which  it  was  nearly  all  gone.  We 
tried  several  other  experiments,  on  Rails  with  less  deflexion, 
all  of  which  showed  corresponding  results.  '"     j-^-  » 

Allowing  for  the  force  of  the  springs,  which  in  this  case  we 
may  consider  as  a  force  assisting  that  of  gravity  to  keep  the 
wheels  on  the  Rails,  I  consider  the  engine  actually  to  have 
leaped  20  inches  without  pressing  up»n  the  Rail  ;  the  deflex- 
ion at  this  point  was  0.48  of  an  inch,  which  shows  that  the 
engine  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  25  miles  an  hour. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  if  the  depression  of 
the  Blocks  or  Rails  be  unequal,  the  blows  from  the  engines  will 
also  be  unequal,  and  the  point  where  the  engine  .comes  in 
contact  with  the  Rail  will  vary  in  its  distance  from  the  Block. 
The  fact,  however,  of  so  many  Rails  having  been  broken  at 
about  7  or  8  inches  from  the  end,  leads  one  to  this  general 
conclusion — that  so  long  as  the  foundations  of  the  Blocks,  the 
distance  of  the  bearings,  and  the  speed  of  the  engines,  remain 
as  at  present,  the  point  where  the  Rails  are  most  likely  to  be 
fractured  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  end  ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  parallel  Rails  at  this  point  being  stronger  than  the 
eliptical,  and  to  their  possessing  an  under-web,  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  superiority  of  that  particular  form. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  saving  in  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  road  by  placing  the  Blocks  4  feet  apart,  independ- 
ently of  the  drainage,  which  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  length  of  the  line ;  the  other  items  of  expense  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  Blocks.  If  each  Block  shall,  with 
4  feet  bearings,  still  require  as  much  labor  as  it  did  witl»  3 
feet  bearings,  (which  I  do  not  believe,)  there  will  still  be  asav. 
ing  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expense  of  preserving  the 
road.  Raising  and  taking  out  damaged  Blocks,  fastening  the 
chairs,  replacing  keys  and  pins,  constitute  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  road  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  by  reducing  the 
number  of  these,  without  increasing  the  strain  on  the  remain- 
der, a  corresponding  reduction  in  labor  and'  material  must 
ensue. 

In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  mention,  that  in  speaking  of  a  ton 
weight  I  mean  2328  lbs.,  which  is  88  lbs.  more  than  a  ton. 
On  the  machine  used  in  testing  the  Rails,  6  lbs.  applied  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  produced  2328  lbs.  on  the  Rail.  To  save  (rou. 
ble,  I  did  not  reduce  the  weight  to  exact  tons.      •':•'  ••fl  M-U'r* 

There  are,  from  the  experiments,  many  useful  deductions 
to  be  drawn, — to  the  consideration  of  which,  want  of  time  pre- 
vents  me  at  present  from  applying  myself;  but  although  fur- 
ther elucidation  might  be  given,  and  more  facts  adduced,  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  general  conclusions  could  be  changed. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  Rail  described  "  London  and 
Birmingham"  is  similar  only  in  pattern  to  the  Rails  ordered 
for  that  line,  which  are  heavier  than  that  tested. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  i, 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  locb;e, 

Liverpool,  June  3,  1835.         »     j    v,v/c  (V 
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PreMttU-  Grand  Junction  Railway, 
S-9-ft.  hearings. 


.Proposed  Grand  Junction  Rail,        Liverpool  and  Manchester  Elipiiad  Rail,  35  lbs. 
AJt.  bearings.  GrcatoiL  depth. 
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Liverpool  and  Manchester  Parallel,  60  Z6a.  , 


Sketch  with  2  feet  hearings,  shmoing  the  undulations  of  the  road  with  certain  depressions  of  the  blocks 


Six  feet  bearings,  showing  the  undulations  with  similar  depressions  qf  the  blocks. 


hi 


/  ■ 


Three  fc9t  bearings,  showing  the  position  of  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels  7  feet  apart. 


/'\ 
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[Five  feet  bearings,  showing  the  position  of  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels  6  feet  apart,  one  wheel  being  over  the  block. 


Same  as  the  above,  ona  wheel  being  over  the  centre  of  the  rail. 
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RAILROAD  MEETING. 

An  Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Pekin, 

Niagara  County,  New-York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  J*ekin  and  vicinity,  on  the 
Northern  Railroad  route  from  Lockport  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
held  July  18th,  1835,  Silas  Belding  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Jacob  CoMPTON  chosen  Secretary.  . 

A  Committee  wj\s  appointed  to  draft  rpsolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Directors 
of  said  road. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  ' 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  location  of  the  Railroad  above 
named  a  subject  of  great  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Niagara,  to  the  travelling  community,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lewiston  and  Pekin,  villages  situated  contiguous  to 
the  northern  route ;  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  convenience  of  travelling,  and  to  those  that 
pass  up  and  down  Lake  Ontario,  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  west 
on  the  Lake,  Lewiston,  Youngstown,  Q,ueenston,  or  Niagara, 
passing  from  thence  east ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Stockholders  in  said 
Road,  whose  interests  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  loss  of 
all  the  northern  travel, — a  circumstance  inevitable,  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  south  route.  .  '.-■  ';  '  .         ■  '   .  I  r 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  meeting, 
the  northern  route  would  not  lose  any  of  the  travel  from  Buffalo, 
as  the  distance  does  not  materially  differ  in  ike  two  routes ;  and 


the  connection  with  the  "Buffalo  and  Falls  Railroad"  would  be  at 
the  Falls,  consequently  the  whole  of  the  Lockport  and  Niagara 
Falls  Company's  road  must  be  used  by  persons  passing  from 
Buffalo  to  IiOckport„to  or  from ;  but  should  the  south  route  be 
preferable,  a  junction  of  the  two  routes  must  take  place  at  a  point 
about  six  miles  above  the  Falls,  the  two  roads  from  thence  running 
parallel  to  each  other  to  the  Falls.  The  consequence  resulting 
from  this  would  be,  that  persons  passing  from  Lockport  to  Buf- 
falo  would  leave  tlie  road  at  this  point,  and  take  the  other  and  pass 
on  to  Buffalo,  and  vice  versa;  consequently,  about  six  miles  of 
the  road  would  be  left  untravelled  by  all  who  had  not  sufficient 
curiosity  to  see  the  Falls  to  induce  them  to  travel  twelve  miles  of 
railroad,  or  business,  amounting  to  the  same  thing  :  which  class 
would  constitute  a  large  portion  of  ths  travellers  passing  over 
this  road. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  that  the  business  of  said  Road 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  Branch  Rail- 
road from  the  village  of  Lewiston  to  the  nearest  point  on  said 
Road,  a  distance  of  about  one  or  two  miles  ;  and  we  are  also  ot 
opinion,  judging  from  existing  feeUngs  on  the  subject,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lewiston  and  Pekin  would  not  hesitate,  if  a  char* 
ter  is  obtained,  to  take  the  stock  in  said  Branch  Railroad.  >»  .  ;  , 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  meeting,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves,  and  this  Committee  also  pledge  themselves,  to  take 
stock  in  said  Brancluto  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  village  of  Pekin,  provided  it  is  required  for  us  to  take  that 
amount  i   that  we  feel  assured  that  the  stock  iu  said   Branch 
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would  be  good,  from  the  fact  tliat  Lewiston  is  the  head  of  navi. 

gation  on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  destined  to  be 

a  grand  depot  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  northern  waters,  and 

the  Ipoint  where  all  the  northern  travellers,  and  travel  passing 

through  Canada,  to  and  from  Michigan  and  Illinois,  (which  is  very 

considerable  during  that  part  of  the  season  when  the  Lakes  are 

closed,)  would  embark  in  whatever  conveyance  was  offered  ;  and 

it  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  winter  season,  when 

all  other  ferries  are  closed,  or  impassable  on  account  of  floating 

ice,  this  affords  a  safe  passage  across  the  Niagara  River,  and  this 

in  the  point  where  the  great  mail  crosses,  more  particularly  for 
this  reason. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  should  the 
Railroad  be  located  on  the  south  route,  a  line  of  stages  would  ne- 
ce8«arily  be  kept  from  Lewiston  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  where  different  lines  are  now  running,  and  the 
roads  thronged  with  stages  daily.  Lewiston  is  seven  miles 
below  the  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  seven 
miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  and  is  known  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing^village, — the  place  where  the  steamboats  of  Lake  Ontario 
land  all  their  passengers,  and  receive  those  destined  for  the 
north. 

The  inhabitantii  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  in 
view  of  the  prospect  that  our  Railroad  would  be  constructed  on 
the  south  route,  held  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  constructing  a 
Railroad  from  Q,ueenston  to  Chippewa,  and  determined  to  break 
ground  within  one  month.  Chippewa  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  Falls,  on  the  Canada  side ;  the  travel  would  necessarily  pass 


from  thence  to  the  places  of  embarkation  on  the  Canada  side  of 
Lake  Erie,  if  going  west  or  south. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  above  considerations,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  presented,  we  are  satisfied  that  tboBirectors 
of  said  Road  ought  to  be  informed  oh  the  subject,  befopf  they  de. 
cide  on  the  location.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  gentlemen  should 
take  the  assertions  of  persons  interested,  but  examine  the  subject 
carefully  for  themselves. 

The  farmers  and  landholders  on  the  northern  route  h^ive  nearly 
all  signed  off  their  lands,  or  given  quit-claim  deeds,  foje  the  benefit 
of  the  Company,  so  that  no  expense  would  accrue  for  lands  of 
much  amount.  And  who  that  ha»  passed  through  Niagara  County, 
does  not  know  that  the  farms  on  the  northern  route,  being  those 
situated  on  the  Mountain  Ridge  Road,  are  m  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation  1  A  good  share  of  the  gr»und  over  which  the  Road  is  laid 
is  cleared,  and  the  location  the  nost  beautifijl  for  a  Railroad  that 
could  be  imagined,  commanding  an  extensive  view  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  of 
which,  at  many  points,  you  have  an  extended  view. 

Presuming  that  the  Directors  are  in  possession  of  the  surveys 
ahd  estimate  of  the  northern  route,  as  made  by  the  Company's 
Engineer,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  with  these  before  them,  they 
can  at  once  be  satisfied  as  to  the  difference  of  expense.  But  to 
know  the  difference  of  advantageg,  they  should  know  the  ground 
and  country  for  themselves ;  after  being  acquainted  with  which,  if 
gentlemen  decide  different  from  our  views,  we  should  rest  satis, 
fied  that  we  had  done  a  duty  we  owed  to  our  County,  the  place  we 
represent,  and  to  the  Stockholders  in  said  Road. 


Railroad  Convention. — At  a  Coiivemion 
composed  of  ddegutes  from  the  several  counties  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  tlie  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad,  held  at  ihc  village  of  Owego,  on  the 
29th  day  of  July,  1835,  on  motion  of  Stephen  B. 
LeoiMrd,  Esq.  G  McDowell  was  temporarily  cill- 
^  to  the  choir,  and  Amasii  Dana,  appointed  Sec- 
retary. 

Ck$tmique — Alvi'n  Plumb,  anil  Walter  smith. 

JllUgany — John  C.  Cooley  and  George  Stevens. 

StnUten—'\r»  n^v^np^rt,  Levi  Davis,  Paul  C. 
Cook,  Benjamins  mead,  William  Kernan,  Frank 
lin  Whitney,  Z.  A.  Lcland,  Thomas  A.  Johnson 
and  Thomas  McBurney. 

Tnmpkuu — Ben  Johnson,  Amasa  Dana,  David 
D.  Spencer,  Minos  McGoen,  Henry  Ackley,  J. 
M.  McCormick,  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.  Francis  A. 
Bloodcood,  Samuel  Love,  E.  G.  Pelton,  Augustus 
SberilTand  Henry  Iiigersoll. 

Tioga — James  Pumpelly,  George  Fisher,  John 
R.  Drake,  E.  S.  Sweet,  Stephen  Strong,  Henry 
McCormick,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Jacob  Willsey,  G.  H. 
Barstow,  Elijah  Shoemaker,  George  J.  Pumpelly, 
Thomas  Farringlon,  Charles  Cook,  Edward  duin, 
H.  W.  Jackson,  N.  T.  Wynkoop  and  J.  G.  xMc 
Doweil. 

Broome — Martin  Hawley,  John  "A.  Collier,  Vir- 

fU  Whitney,  Mason  Whiting,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
oseph  S.  Bosworth,  Wm.  M.  Waterman,  James 
Hawley  and  Gideon  Hotchkiss. 

Otinda — Gardner  Tracy,  Alvin  Stewart,  Hora- 
tio Seymour,  Horace  BuUer,  John  H.  Oslrom,  A. 
G.  Dauby,  F.  S.  Faxton,  Philip  Thuiber,  James 
Sayre  and  Isaiah  TifTany. 

Chenango — John  C.  Clark,  Noah  Ely,  Augustus 
C.  Welch,  Caleb  S.  Butts,  Samuel  Medberry  and 
lienry  Calhoun. 

Otaeffo— Charles  C.  Noble. 

Grttnt — Jacob  Haight. 

Orange — Moses  Webb,  and  Samuel  J.  Wilkin. 

Rockland — J.  Q.  Pierson. 

Cattaraugus — James  Brooks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Collier,  it  was  resolved,  That 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  nominate  of- 
ficers for  this  Convention.  The  following  persons 
were  appointed  said  committee,  viz :  Messrs,  Tra- 
cy, Colher,  J.  M.  McCormick,  Welch,  Farrington, 
Haight,  Noble,  Wilkin,  Pierson,  Snnth,  Kernan 
and  Cooley. 

The  committee  nominated  William  KERNAN,|of 
Steuben,  as  President 

Steptien  B.  Leoaard,  of  Tioga, 


Gai-dner  Tracy,  of  Oneida, 
Walter  Smith,  of  Chatauque, 
Augustus  C.  Welch,  of  Chenango, 

Vice  Presidcnt& 
Amasa  Dana,  of  Tompkins, 
A.  G.  Dauby,  of  Oneida, 
Moses  Webb,  of  Orange, 

Secretaries, 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Convention.     On  motion  of  J.  C.  Clark,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  ap- 
fKiinted  by  the  President  to  report  resolutions,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  this  Convention,  and 
that  they  report  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
The  following  persons  were  appointed  said  Com- 
mittcej  viz :  Messrs.  Clark,  Danby,  Cooley,  Le- 
land,  Farrington,  Wilkin,  B.  Johnson,  Collier,  No- 
ble, Haight,  Pierson,  Plumb.  Adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 

JuLT  20th,  1835. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Clark,  from  Uie  committee  on  resolutions, 
presented  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  large  and 
libenil  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  being 
deeply  inipi-essed  with  the  great  and  increasing 
importance  of  multiplying  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  of 
opening  convenient  channels  of  intercourse  between 
those  states  already  connected,  or  which  may  be 
connected  with  us  in  their  business  relations  by 
works  of  internal  unprovement,  and  by  none,  it  is 
believed,  can  this  important  object  be  more  advan- 
tageously accomplished  than  by  the  conteniplated 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  Tliat  reposing  as  we  do  confidence  in 
the  represcntationsof  the  Company  empowered  to 
accomplish  this  great  and  interesting  work,  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  having  satisfied  itself  of  the  practicabihty  of 
the  measure,  to  extend  its  aid  for  its  completion,  by 
loaning  its  credit,  under  proper  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, for  such  sums  as  may  be  considered  ne- 
cessary, upon  its  receiving  such  guarantees  of  se- 
curity for  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  suiRcient  to 
protect  the  State  from  loss  or  injury. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted  and  so  far 
prosecuted  with  great  success  for  the  development 
of  the  resoui'ces  and  improvements  of  the  condition 
of  this  State  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  rail- 


roads,  should  be  encouraged  and  persevered  in,  un- 
til the  advantages  are  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
State  susceptible  of  such  improvement — that  to  this 
policy  this  State  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  present 
highly  prosperous  condition,  and  that  the  gigantic 
efforts  now  making  by  her  southern  neighbors  to 
direct  the  trade  of  the  entire  western  States  from 
this  SfAte  into  other  channels  and  other  regions, 
call  for  increased  and  steady  efforts  to  secure  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Slate  a  fair  and  permanent  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  of  that  trade. 

Resolved,  That  w^e  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to 
express  what  would  seem  to  be  a  sentiment  of  ob- 
vious justice  and  propriety,  to  wit:  that  no  work 
of  the  character  referred  to,  whether  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  individual  means  and  individual 
enterprise,  or  by  the  resources  of  the  State,  should 
meet  with  hostility  and  opposition  on  local,  section- 
al or  piirty  grounds,  but  should  stand  or  fall  on  a 
just  veiw  ol  its  merits,  and  of  what  is  required  to 
promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
— therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  claim  to  be  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  enlarged  and  liberal  state  policy,  in 
recommending  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  it.s 
citizens  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  we  feel 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice,  liberality  and 
patriotism  of  those  not  perhaps  so  directly  intereist- 
ed  in  tlie  construction  of  tliis  work  as  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  members  of  this  convention  are,  and 
rely  upon  their  generous  and  efficient  support — 
thereby  securing  to  the  State,  beyond  the  hazard 
of  future  contingency,  the  incalculable  benefits  of 
possessing  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  com- 
munication by  which  the  immense  and  rapidly 
augmenting  products  of  the  west,  can  be  transport- 
ed to  market. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  -will  unite  and 
co-operate  with  its  friends  in  the  counties  of  Co- 
lumbia, Greene,  Schoharie  and  Otsego,  in  such 
suitable  measures  as  they  may  adopt  to  promote  a 
communication  by  Railroad  from  the  eastern  bounds 
of  Columbia  county  to  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Resolved,  1  hat  it  be  recommended  to  each 
county  and  town  interested  in  jjiese  projects  to  ap- 
point committees  to  obtain  signatures  to  petitions 
to  the  Legislature  in  furtherance  of  the  object  in 
view. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  reposing  full 
confidence  in  the  company's  intention  to  immedi- 
ately commence  the  work,  giving  sure  pledges  of 
its  speedy  completion,  therefore  recommend  to  the 
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citizens  of  the  several  counties  for  whom  stock  has 
been  reserved  U)  subscribe  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bouid  of  Directors  are  re- 
spectfully icequested  by  this  Convention  to  extend, 
if  consistent  with  their  arrangements,  the  tinic  for 
closing  their  subsciption  books  in  the  counties  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  until  the  first  of  October  next. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  on  the  22d  July,  ult.  was  read  by  a 
member  of  the  Convention  : 

♦  Resolved,  That  this  Company  will  wholly  ab- 
stain from  speculating  in  or  purchasing  any  lands 
whatever  on  the  line  of  their  Railroad,  (except 
such  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  convenient  accom- 
modation of  their  concerns,)  and  that  they  will  not, 
even  for  those  purposes,  purciiase  any  lauds  with- 
out previously  declaring  to  the  owners  thereof, 
that  the  application  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
pany.' 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  wc  highly  approve  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Conipiiny, 
pledging  themselves  to  abstayi  from  the  purchase 
<»f  real  estate  on  tlie  route;  tliat  by  foregoing  the 
speculations  which  their  knowledge  on  the  subject 
would  enable  them  to  make,  they  give  to  the  peo- 
ple an  earnest  of  thcu:  public  spirit,  manifesting  I 
sentiments  and  feeUngs  honorable  to  themselves 
and  worthy  the  great  measure  in  which  they  arc 
engaged. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  jx;rsons  be  a  cen- 
tral Corresponding  Committee,  viz :  James  Pum- 
pclly,  Jedediah  Fay,  E.  S.  Sweet,  Thomas  Max- 
well, G.  H.  Barstow,  John  A.  Collier,  Thomas  Far- 
rington,  Stejihen  B.  Leonard,  Stephen  Strong. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Con- 
vention be  returned  to  its  officers  for  the  dignified, 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  signed  by  its  officers  and  published. 

WILLIAM  KERNAN,  President. 
S.B.  LEONARD,  1 

■■'■     GARDNER   TRACY,  I  Vice  Prcsi 
'    '      WALTER  SMITH,       f      dents. 
A.C.WELCH,  • 
Amasa  Dana,     ^ 

A.  G.  Dacbt,      >  Secretaries. 

Moses  Webb,      3 


engines,  and  projectiles  of  all  kinds,  more  powerful 
and  advantageous  than  any  hitherto  used,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance,  because  ii  places  at  our 
conunand,  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  air-bal- 
loon, and  the  a;rostatic  vehicles,  as  well  as  the 
movement,  stopping,  and  directing  of  air-vehicles, 
without  any  serostatic  aid,  in  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal directions. 


Balloons  susceptible  ok  directkw. — The  fol- 
lowing article  is  curious,  and  of  much  promise. 
[Translated  for  the  J^ow  York  Jinwrican  from  the 
Prussian  Slate  Gazelle  of  ISth  May.] 

Brunswick,  tlic  11th  May.— Much  senscition  is 
here  created  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Weinholf, 
with  air-carriages,  whose  movement,  direction,  and 
stopping,  are  entirely  in  his  power  by  a  simple  con- 
trivance invented  by  him.    The  consequences  of 
such  an  invention,  hitlierto  concealed  even  to  the 
most  scarcliing  ingenuity,  arc  immeasurcable,  and 
will,  in  case  of  success,  overthrow   many  of  the 
now  existing  relations  in  commerce,  ui  the  militsiry 
system,  nay,  in  almost  all  social  connexions,  iuid 
substitute  new  ones.    What  enlargements  and  im- 
provements will  be  derived  from  that  invention  for 
science,  apart  from  its  practical  utility,  no  part  of 
the  earth  being  unattainable  or  inaccessible  to  an 
air- vehicle,  and  the  passage  through  the  air,  in  itself 
always  the  straightest  way,  never,  and  nowhere, 
being  subject  to  any  obstruction.    Though  the  ex- 
periments tried  by  the  inventor,  are  but  made  on  a 
small  scale,  yet  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded  are  so  evident,  and  the  contrivances  so 
simple,  that  their  practicability,  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  the  actual  application,  Jean  no  longer  be 
doubted.     It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  pleasure  which 
the  plain,  simple  man,  far  from  all  .stentation,  and 
full  of  inspiration  for  his  invention,  takes  in  com- 
municating it  to  others,  without  concealing  any 
thing.    To  render  his  secret  a  common  good,  he 
has  determined  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible 
by  the  press,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  the  book  will 
lie  open  for  examination  ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected, 
from  ihe  firm  conviction,  and  the  decided  sincerity  of 
the  inventor,  in  regard  to  his  experiments  and  their 
•xplanation,  that  it  will  open  for  itself  the  path 
which  it  deserves.    The  book  is  to  be  published 
here,  in  Brunswick,  by  Schure  &  Muelles,  under 
the  tide  of  "  Luphsciuffahrt  uad  Maschineneve- 
sen,"  (the  navigation  of  the  air  and  the  system  of 
machinery,)  by  Dr.  Wm.  Weinholf.    It  |)urports 
to  contain  the  proof  of  a  new  process  applied 

to  the  movemeat  of  machines,  carriages^  shootiug- 


fFrom  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

On  the  Resistance  of  Liquids  to  Solid  BO' 

dies  moving  in  them. 

This  is  an  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry, and  that  branch  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  greatest  practical  velocity  of  boats 
and  vessels  appears  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance.  Circumstances  have  occurred 
within  a  few  years,  which  have  invested 
this  subject  with  novelty  and  interest  suf- 
ficient to  engage  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men,  and  roused  them  from  the  apa- 
thy which  generally  attends  the  investi- 
gations of  physical  facts  and  relations, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  well 
ascertained.  It  has  been  observed  when 
a  boat  moved  in  a  canal  at  the  common 
velocities  of  three,  four,  or  five  miles  an 
hour,  that  a  wave  preceded  her,  and 
greatly  retarded  her  motion  ;  and  that  if 
the  boat  was  urged  to  a  velocity  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  wave  en- 
tirely subsided,  the  bow  of  the  boat  being 
gradually  raised  out  of  the  water  as  the 
velocity  increased,  and  that  a  loss  pro- 
portional force  was  required  to  move  her 
at  the  greater  than  at  the  lesser  veloci- 
ties. •-.■"-■  ••■■     -L'-s-;.'^-' .;■■-:.  "■.    /'-"' 

These  were  all  received  as  startling 
facts,  and  caused  much  tlwjoretical  spe- 
cuJation ;  but  they  are  only  such  effects 
as  should  naturally  resuji  from  the  laws 
of  resistance,  which  ^fiave  been  deter- 
mined with  considerable  accuracy,  and 
some  of  the  effects  intimated  long  ago 
by  the  French  philosophers,  to  wit :  by 
D'Alembert,  in  1743  ;  by  La  Place,  in 
1776  ;  by  Bossut,  in  1778;  by  La  Grange, 
in  1786 ;  by  Coulomb,  in  1800  ;  and  by 
many  others  at  different  times  in  other 
countries. 

La  Grange  ascertained  that  a  wave  of 
water,  where  it  was  one  foot  deep,  moved 
5.495  feet  per  second,  and  that  the  velo- 
city of  waves  of  water  of  different  depths 
are  as  the  square   roots   of  the  depths  ; 
consequently,  the  wave  in  a  canal  which 
is  four  feet  deep  will  move   10.99   feet 
per    second,   or  about  seven  and  a  half 
miles  an   hour.     As  the  time  in  which  a 
pendulum  performs  its  oscillations  is  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  its  length,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  or  intensity  of 
the  force  which  first  caused  its  motion,  so 
the  velocity  of  waves,  being  a  similar  mo- 
tion, is  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  depths 
of  the  %vater,  and  not  to  the  impulse  of  the 
boat  which  produces  them.     We  ought 
therefore  to  expect,  as  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence  of  the  long  established  premi- 
ses, that   as  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in 
a  canal  depends  only  on  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  boat,  when  urged  wiUi  a  great- 
er velocity,  must  pass  ahead  of  the  wave, 
which  will  then  subside,  the  cause  of  its 
rise  and  continuance  having  ceased  to 
act. 

We  here  refer  to  ordinary  circumstan- 
ceSj  where  the  breadth  of  the  canal  is 


three  or  four  times  the  breadth  of  the 
boat,  so  that  the  wave  has  its  natural  ac- 
tion, and  not  to  a  canal  so  narrow  that 
the  boat  necessarily  pushes  the  water 
before  her  like  a  piston. 

The  partial  rising  of  the  boat  out  of 
the  water  at  great  velocities,  is  caused  by 
the  inertia  and  the  mutual  attraction  oif 
the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  because 
the  air  opposes  comparatively  very  little 
resistance,  or  about  seven  hundred  times 
less  than  water. 

If  we  take  a  solid  body,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
water,  and  put  it  into  the  water  very  slow, 
ly,  we  perceive  but  very  little  resistance  ; 
but  strike  the  water  with  great  velocity, 
and  wc  find  the  resistance  to  be  nearly  as 
great  as  when  we  strike  a  solid  rock, 
because  it  requires  a  certain  time  for  the 
particles  of  any  liquid  to  move  amoQf 
themselves  ;  and  if  the  boat  moved  with 
a  very  great  velocity,  she  would  of  course 
rise  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and  slide 
on  it  as  though  it  were  ice. 

If  the    boat    and    water  were  covered 
with  clarified    oil,    she  would,  from   the 
same  cause,  descend  under  the  water ; 
because  the  oil  would  cause  a  resistance 
about  seventeen  times  greater  than  the 
water  ;  and  if  the  water  and  boat  could 
be  practically  covered  with  sdcohol  with- 
out mixture,  the  boat  would  have  a  smeJl 
tendency  to  rise  at  great   velocities,  be- 
cause the  resistance  of  alcohol  would  be 
but  one  third  of  the  resistance  of  water. 
The  laws  of  the  resistance  of  liquids  in 
all  the  various  circumstances  in  relation 
to  it,  have  not  been  ascertained  with  the 
accuracy  and  precision  which  the  present 
state    of    knowledge    of  other    sufcjjects 
seems  to  require  ;  this  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  some  hasty  generalizations  of  the 
early  philosophers,  and  also  to  the  ab- 
struse nature  of  the  subject.     It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  direct  perpen- 
dicular  resistance    of    a    plane  surface, 
moving  in  a  liquid  of  indefinite  extent, 
and  in  a  direction  tit  right  angles  to  the 
plane,  is  nearly  equal  to  the   product  of 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  density  ef 
the   liquid,  and   the  area  of   the  plane. 
This  may  be  rigorously  exact  within  cer- 
tain limits,  but  may  not  be  true  when  tbe 
velocities  are  very  small   or  very  great. 
It  has  also  been  admitted,  that  when  the 
plane  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  the  resistance  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
clination.    This  has  been  denied,  and  the 
resistance  stated  to  be  proportional  to  the 
sine    of  the   angle  of  inclination.     Is  it 
necessarily  true,  that  this  obUque  resist- 
ance is  proportional  to  the  sines,  or  some 
other  lines  relating  to  circles,  or  to  some 
power  of  them  ?     And  is   it  not  possi- 
ble  that  the  proportion  may  have  a  near- 
er relation  to  some  of  the  properties  of  a 
parabola  or  an  ellipse,  than  to  those  of  a 
circle? 

In  1778,  Bossut  and  Condorcet  made 
many  experiments  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sistance of  liquids.  Tbe  reservoir  of 
water  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  eight  and  a  hidf 
feet  deep.    They  used  a  solid  in  the  ibrm 
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of  a  cube,  whose  side  was  five  fcfet ;  it 
was  sunk  four  feet  in  the  water,  and  to 
oiie  of  the  sides^were  attached,  success- 
ively,  triangular  prows  or  bows  of  vari- 
ous angles,  from  twelve  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  degrees,  and  it  was 
moved  with  difierent  velocities  through  a 
space  of  ninety-six  feet. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  ex- 
litbit  a  resistance  at  all  angles  greater 
than  the  squares  of  the  sines,  and  also 
greater  than  the  sines  for  angles  between 
0  degrees  and  fifty  degrees,  but  less  than 
the  sines  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees.  The  brief  account 
we  have  of  these  experiments  appears  to 
be  defective,  in  not  stating  the  absolute 
velocities  of  the  solid ;  and  the  method 
is  also  objectionable,  because  with  the 
lesser  angles  of  the  prow,  a  solid  of  much 
greater,  surface  and  volume  was  used 
than  with  the  greater  angles,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  these  items ; 
so  that  between  the  angles  of  180"^  and 
12^,  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  wa- 
ter, (exclusive  of  the  stern,)  was  in- 
creased from  85  to  335.7.3  square  feet, 
and  the  volume  of  the  water  displaced 
was  increased  from  100  to  3.37.8  cubic 
feet.  If  these  circumstances  are  of  no 
consequence,  then  a  very  large  vessel 
ought,  to  be  as  easily  moved  as  a  very 
STiaU  one. 

We  want  a  set  of  experiments  made 
with  solids,  all  having  the  same  vokjme 
or  displacement,  but  having  bows  and 
sterns  of  various  forms,  to  ascertain  what 
form  of  bow  Mill  displace,  and  also  what 
form  of  stem  will  replace,  the  given  vo- 
lume  of  water  with  the  least  motive 
force. 

To  displace  the  water,  and  also  (o  re- 
place it,  with  the  least  disturbance,  is  the 
desideratum.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  displacement,  but  very  little  to 
the  replacement ;  hence  the  water  lines 
of  boats  and  vessels,  contiguous  to  the  j 
stern  and  stern-post,  are  generally  con- 
cave,  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  fast 
sailing  ;  because  the  concavity  next  to 
the  stern  requires  a  convexity,  (before  we 
arrive  at  the  section  of  greatest  breadth,) 
of  much  shorter  radius  than  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  water  line  presented  a  con- 
cavity from  the  stern  to  the  midship  sec- 
tion  ;  and  these  two  curves  in  contrary' 
directions  virtually  double  the  inertia  of 
the  water — the  concavity  tiirows  it  oft' 
at  right  angles  to  the  vessel,  and  it  then 
has  to  assume  a  new  direction,  and  pass 
round  a  curve  of  shorter  radius  to  ap- 
proach the  stern.  The  concavity  of  the 
stern  retards  the  replacement,  by  causing 
the  water  to  pass  along  a  curve  instead  of 
a  straight  line,  which  is  evidently  the 
shortest ;  and  because  the  water  will  not 
even  pass  along  a  straight  line,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  broad  part  of  the  vessel  to 
the  stern  post,  when  the  velocity  is  consi- 
derable, but  leaves  a  hiatus  or  cavity  near 
the  stern  post,  and  deprivos  tl^o  vessel  of 
the  benefit  of  the  re-action  of  the  water 
tsere — a  certain  convexity  in  all  the  wa- 
ter lines  near  the  stern  woidd  therefore 
improve  the  sailing. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  vessel  would 


steer  badly  ;  but  we  hear  no  complaint  of 
the  difficulty  of  steering  vessels  or  boats 
with  pink  or  sharp  sterns.  All  the  water 
lines  should  be  convex  in  every  part  of 
them.  As  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  resistance  is  in  somo  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
it  is  evident  that  a  vessel  having  a  sharp 
bow  will  sail  faster,  with  a  given  motive 
force,  tlum  another  vessel  of  the  same 
displacement,  with  a  blunt  or  obtuse  bow. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  sharp  bow  without 
sacrificing  any  other  good  property,  by 
projecting  the  lower  part  of  the  stern 
and  bow,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
beyond  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  deck. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  writer  made  a 
mod'  1  of  a  pleasure  boat  upon  these  prin- 
ciples,  but  not  then  residing  near  any 
navigable  water,  the  boat  was  not  built. 

The  breadth  was  about  two-sevenths  of 
the  length,  witii  a  very  full  midship  sec- 
tion, and  floor  of  the  usual   length,  and 
the  depth  from  a  deep  load  water  line  to 
the    upper  side  of  the  keel    was   about 
half  the  breadth.  This  depth  was  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  horizontal  planes, 
as  usual,  the  edges  of  which  are  called 
water  lines,  and  were  all  convex  in  rela- 
tion to  the  axis  in  every  part.     The  an- 
gle of  the  bow  at  the  first  water  line  was 
28°  ;     at   the   2d,  38°  ;  at   the  3d,  40°  ; 
and  at  the  4th,  or  deep  load  water  line, 
100°.     But  by  the   common   method  of 
construction,  witli   the  same   length  and 
breadth  of  deck,  and  a  less  displacement, 
the  angles  would  not  have  been  less  than 
74°,  100°,  140°,  and  150°,  respectively. 
According  to  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  resistance  of  liquids,  a  boat  or  vessel 
built   after   this   n)odel  would    not  have 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  resistance  of 
one  built  after  the  models  in  common  use. 
The  bow  of  this  model  was  formed   by 
extending  the  keel  to  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  deck  ;  and  from 
a  centre  in  this  line,  a  little  above  the  se- 
cond water  line,  and  with  a  radius  equal 
to  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  keel, 
a  souiicirole  was  described,  but  not  quite 
completed,  being    met  by  another  curve 
from  the  top  of  the  stern  of  much  shorter 
radius,    and    in     a    contrary    direction. 
The  profile  will  bo  singular,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable when  we  are  accustomed  to  it. 
The  water    lines  consist   of  diflTerent 
portions  of  parabolic  curves.  The  curves 
of  the  water  lines,  in  the  direction  from 
the  stem   to  the   stern,  were  taken  from 
the  parabola  in  a  direction  from  the  great- 
est  ordinate  towards  the  vertex.     If  we 
draw  a  rectangle,  whose  length  is  equal 
to  the  length   of  tiie   vessel,   and   whose 
breadth  is  equal  to  half  that  length,  and 
on  this  rectangle  construct  the  common 
parabola,  so  that  the  axis^^shall  be  coin- 
cidQut  with   one   of  the  longest  sides  of 
the  rectangle,  the  vertex  in  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  rect.ingle,  and  the  opposite 
short    side   of    the  rectangle  coincident 
with  and  equal  to  a  semi-ordinate  to  the 
axis  of  the   parabola ;    then  the   proper 
curvatures  for  certain  portions  of  the  se- 
veral water  lines  may  be   found    in  this 
parabolic  curve,  and  it  is  highly  proba. 


bl«  that  all  of  them  may  be  designated  as 
being  between  certain  ordinates.  Per- 
haps a  parabola  of  greater  dimensions 
may  furnish  more  convenient  curves. 

The  writer  has  had  some  experience  in 
the  saihng  of  boats  and  vessels — is  con- 
fident that  his  expectations  might  be  re- 
alized, and  earnestly  hopes  that  a  vessel 
may  be  constructed  on  the  principles  as- 
sumed. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Abstract  of  a  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  Furnace  for  Preparing  and 
Smelting  Iron  Ore,  with  Anthracite 
Coal.  Granted  to  Thomas  S.  Ridg- 
WAV,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county, 
Pennsylvania,  December  17,  1834. 


The  hearth  of  the  smelting  furnace, 
or  stack,  as  seen  in  tlie  section,  letter  J, 
may  be  in  the  usiial  form  of  smelting 
furnaces,  and  receive  the  blast  at  one  or 
more  openings  in  the  bellows  wall,  made 
for  the  purpose,  excepting  the  wind  wall, 
opposite  the  blast,  marked  letter  H,  which 
is  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
thereabout,  and  extending  up  the  said 
wall  of  the  stack  to  the  bottom  of  a  door 
or  opening,  letter  E,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  fire  manageable  ; 
this  door  will  be  placed  in  the  stack  at 
the  top  of  the  smelting  fire,  which  will  be 
from  four  to  six  feet  high  above  the 
hearth,  that  being  about  the  maximum 
height  that  a  blast  can  be  forced  through 
anthracite  coal ;  whereas  the  usual  height 
to  which  it  is  forced  in  a  charcoal  Uir- 
nace  is  thirty-five  feet. 

Another  stack,  marked  I,  in  the  sec- 
tion, to  be  charged  or  loaded  with  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  kept  hot  by  caloric  re- 
ceived from  the  smelting  stack  by  means 
of  one  or  more  openings  in  the  wall  of 
the  smelting  stack,  opposite  O,  marked  in 
the  draft,  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  smeltin;*  fire,  or  by  means  of  a  sepa- 
rate fire,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  inten- 
tion of  this  operation  is  to  dissipate  sul- 
phur from  the  coal,  and  keep  it  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  heat  for  the  smelting  fire, 
without  useless  consumption  of  fuel.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  stack  is  a  door  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  the  coal,  after  it  is 
prepared  to  put  on  the  smelting  fire. 

The  purifying  and  carbonating  stack, 
oven,  or  chest,  marked  K  in  the  draft, 
may  be  attached  to  the  smelting  furnace, 
or  be  apart  from  it,  and  receive  caloric 
or  heat  from  the  smelting  furnace,  by  one 
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or  more  apertures  in  the  wall  'of  the 
smelting  stack,  opposite  the  letter  O  in 
the  draft,  or  by  a  separate  fire.  This 
stack  is  to  be  loaded  or  charged  with  iron 
ore  and  anthracite  coal,  or  charcoal,  or 
iron  ore  and  charcoal,  together  with  the 
proper  fluxing  materials,  as  may  best  pre- 
pare the  ore  before  it  is  put  on  the  smelt- 
ing  fire.  There  is  a  door  in  the  bottom 
of  this  stack,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  the  ore  after  purification.  This  in- 
dispensable operation  of  carbonating  the 
ore  cannot  bo  performed  without  heat,  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  nor  can  it  be. per- 
formed in  the  usual  way,  owing  to  the 
great  specific  gravity  and  slow  combus- 
tion of  anthracite  coal ;  whereas,  in  this 
way,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  char- 
coal will  bo  required  to  purify  and  carbo- 
nate a  ton  of  ore. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  is 
the  carbonating  stack,  oven,  or  chest,  and 
also  the  stack  for  preparing  the  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  relieving  the  smelting  fire 
of  the  great  burthen  of  ore  and  anthra- 
cite  coal  requisite  in  the  usual  way  of 
smelting ;  also  the  inclined  wind  wall, 
which  renders  the  smelting  fire  so  man- 
ageable that  it  may  be  stirred  as  often  as 
required  ;  and,  lastly,  the  combination  of 
the  above  three  stacks.  These  may  be 
built  of  stone,  or  any  good,  durable  ma- 
terial, and  of  any  convenient  size  or  ca- 
pacity,  suitable  to  the  power  of  the  blast, 
Avith  valves  at  the  tunnel  heads,  or  top,  to 
regulate  and  direct  the  heat  from 
stack  to  another. 

TirOMAS    S.    RiDGWAY. 
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NEW-YORK  AMERICAN. 

AUGUST  8—14.  1833 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 
From  France. — By  tjie  Formosa,  Capt.  Orne, 
we  have  received  our  regular  files  of  French  pa- 
pers, to  tlie  Cdi  of  July,  inclusive. 

The  following  telegraphic  despatch  is  given 
without  comment,  from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  of 
the  5th. 

"Batonne,  July  4. — The  army  of  the  Q.ueen, 
twcnty-tliousaiui  siiong,  entered  Bilboa  on  the  1st, 
:il  two  o'clock  P.  M.  Tliere  has  been  no  figliting^. 
Don  Carlos  has  establislied  his  licad  quarters  at 
Onate.  This  news  is  transmitted  by  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Sappho." 

The  Indicatenr  of  Bordeaux,  of  the  30th  ult., 
contains  the  foilowing: — "In  order  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  occasioned  by  the  dcatli  of  Zumalacarre- 
guy,  Don  Carlos  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
appearing  in  person  at  tlie  head  of  his  troops;  but 
we  doubt  whether  this  tardy  display  of  courage 
will  last  any  length  of  time. 

"  It  has  been  confidently  reported,"  observes  the 
A'olionoi,  "  that  General  Dembenski,  a  Polish  re- 
iugee,  will  have  the  ccHnmand  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion and  of  the  French  volunteers.  It  is  not 
known  to  a  certainty  whether  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  expedition  will  be  confided  to  Genei-al 
Desmichels,  or  even  whether  he  will  accept  it." 

The  West  Fimdtrs  Gazette,  of  the  24th  ult., 
says : — ••  In  the  night  before  last,  an  English  schoo- 
Jier  arrived  in  the  Ostcnd  Roads  from  Lisbon,  hav- 
ing touched  at  Havre,  where  she  landed  32  French- 
'"en  who  had  belonged  to  the  French  Legion  in  the 
service  of  Portugal.  She  has  still  on  board  108 
soldiers  lately  in  the  Portuguese  service. 

Doctor  Hahnemnn,  the  inventor  of  the  new  me- 
dical doctrine,  entitled  Homoeopathy,  has  arrived 
?<•  Paris.  Tliis  physician,  who,  by  his  proselytes, 
>s  called  the  Hippocrates  of  the  North,  has  attain- 
ed his  8 1st  year,  and   is  in  perfect  health.     Six 

nionths  ago  he  married  a  French  lady,  Mile.  d'Her- 
viUy,  30  years  of  age. 


The  Polish  Literary  Association  of  Paiis,  have 
given  a  public  dinner  to  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  poet.  It  was  numerously  attended.  Prince 
Czartoryski  was  in  the  cliiir.  The  Prince,  riftcr 
dinner,  prefaced  the  toast  of  Mr.  Cami)beirs  health 
by  a  recital  of  all  the  obligations  which  the  cause 
of  Poland  had  owed  to  the  pen  and  the  zeal  of 
their  illustrious  guest.  Mr.  Campbell  returned 
thanks  in  French  in  a  speech  which  produced  the 
warmest  emotion.  He  congmtulated  his  brave 
friends  on  finding  that  in  the  deptli  of  their  mis- 
fortunes th-^y  had  not  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair,  and  he  exhorted  tlieln  svill  to  look  forward 
to  the  resurrection  of  their  sacred  cduse,'and  to  tlie 
day  of  their  deliverance.  Sir  Grenville  Ten.ple 
was  present,  and  hi.s  health  was  drunk  as  a  Known 
and  proved  friend  to  the  Polish  c;tiise. 

Respect  for  the  Arts. — A  Danish  fifty-gun 
frigate  has  arrived  at  Leghorn,  to  lake  on  btiani 
and  convey  to  Copenhagen  a  part  of  the  fini^^hed 
works  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  artist  himself  intends 
to  go  to  Copenhagen  during  the  sunmier,  in  order 
to  be  present  when  they  arc  put  up  in  the  places 
for  which  they  arc  intended. 

A  Convict  Empire. — Among  the  petitions  pre- 
sented on  a  recent  occasion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  one  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwcr,  from  fi,000 
of  the  free  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  pray- 
ing for  a  legisjativc  assembly  for  their  colony.  Sir 
G.  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  said,  tiiat 
the  act  under  which  the  colony  was  governed  v.ould 
expire  in  the  session  after  that  of  183C,  whicli  v.ould 
render  it  necessary  to  revise  the  whole  question. 
The  government  had  a  frcat  desire  to  extend  the 
institutions  of  the  mother  country  to  the"  colony. 

King  William  anb  the  Canada  CoriMissioN- 

Eus. — It  is  stated  that  a  ir.celing  of  the  Privy 
Council,  at  wliich  Sir  Charles  Grey,  one  of  tlie 
Conimissioners  to  Canada,  was  swom  in,  after 
that  gentleman  had  taken  tlie  oath.  His  Mr.jesty 
took  the  constitutional  and  wise,  tlioogh  gf  late 
unusual,  course  for  the  King,  to  address  the  Com- 
missioner at  some  le;igth  upon  the  nature  of  tlic 
duties  he  was  to  discluirgc.  If  wc  arc  rightly  in- 
formed, he  pointed  out  to  Si;-  Charles  Grey  how 
far  his  line  of  duty  was  marked  out-  in  his  oath, 
and  then  reminding  the  Cominissioi'.cr  that  the 
Canadas  had  been  won  by  British  valor — had  been 
bought  with  British  blood — hr.d  been  improved 
and  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  this  country,  Avarned 
him  that  these  provinces  must  not  be  lost,  or  given 
away.  "Remember,  Sir,"  said  His  Majesty,  in 
words  which,  we  believe,  we  quote  literally — "Re- 
member, Sir,  these  provinces  must  not  be  lost,  or 
given  away.  Whatever  others  may  any  to  you, 
tell  you  I  this — the  Canadas  must  not  be  lost,  or 
given  away." 

A  man.  about  50  years  of  age,  lately  died  in  the 
hospital  of  Arras  of  a  violent  attack  df  spontaneous 
hydrophobia,  a  disease  happily  of  the  rarest  oc- 
currence— says  tlic  Chronicler. 

Criminal  Offenders  in  Ireland. — The  fol- 
lowing return  shows  thc'nmnber  of  criminal  offend- 
ers in  Ireland  from  1S2S  to  1834,  bodi  iHcliisive, 
committed  for  tri  il,  and  the  cotnpLMativd  number 
convicted: — In  1£28,  committed  14,663,  convicted 
9,279;  1829,  committed  15,271,  convicted  9,449; 
1830,  committed  15,794,  convicted  9,902;  1831, 
committed,  16,192,  convicted  9,G05;  1832,  commit- 
ted 19,020,  convicted  9,759;  1833,  committed  17,- 
819,  convicted  11,444;  1834,  committed  21,381, 
convicted  14,253. 

ConRT-MARTIAL    ON     OFFICERS    OF    TIIE    G.ItH 

Regiment. — From  one  of  our  London  correspond- 
ents -w  e  learn  that  the  sentence  on  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  fatal  duel  which  took  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  has  at  length  been  promulgated. — 
They  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the 
Court  awarded  the  following  sentences : — To 
Lieutenant  J.  J.  Whiting  and  Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant CoUard,  four  years  imprisonment  to  each,  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  common  gaols ;  to  Ensign 
M'Ponald  six    months  '  imprisonmeat :   but  re- 


conirncndcd  all  to  tlie  mercy  of  liis  Majesty."  The 
King  has  been  pleased  to  remit  the  imprisonment 
and  order  that  Lieutenant  and  Ac'.juiant  CoUard  be 
dismissed  the  service,  after  l;eing  allowed  the  price 
of  his  commissions  ;.  that  Lieutenant  Whiting  be 
removed  to  anoihtr  corps  :  and  tliat  Ensign  M- 
Donald  be  admonished  and  return  to  his  duty 
in  the  regiment.— {Hibernian  United  Service  Joui- 
nP.l.]  ,..:, 


STILL  LATER.       '- 
By  tlie  ship  Orleans,  we  have  received  Havre 
papf  r«;  of  June  11  ih,  inc!u:;ivc;  wp  are  indebted  to 
the  r.ditorof  tiic  St.'.r,  for  translations. 

We  find  the  following,  from  Paris,  in  tlie  Jtiur<- 
lud  <lu  Iluvrc,  of  Sth  June. 

^Ve  are  assiinnl  il-.at  despatches  recently  received 
from  Washington,  have  transmitted  to  tlie  French 
Government,  the  assurance  that  the  explanations 
exppcu-d  by  the  Chamber  would  hv.  furnished  with- 
out diiliculiy  by  the  American  govrrnraent. 

I  ought  to  add  that  this  news  was  hawked  about 
by  the  fciiiids  of  the  mini'lry. 

The  mysterious  plot,  soni«tin»c  since  noiived,  lu 
gaiiiGl  the  life  of  Louia  Fhillijie,  is  said  U)  lie  an  al- 
fair  altogether  Carlist.  Thirty  or  forty  more  per- 
sons implicated  have  been  arrested. 

It  u  certain  that  the  Polish  General  Dciubinski 
will  command  the  foreign  legion,  that  will  be  join- 
ed by  a  carps  of  2,SO0  men,  recruited  at  Paris.-  - 
It  will  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the  foreign 
forces  to  be  iissemhbd  atCatidonia. 

The  second  division,  which  arc  Engli&h  volni)^  i 
tecrs,  wil!  repair  to  St,  Sebastian.     The  Gen,  La- 
liiia,  by  accounifi  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  of  liie  5tli 
July,  had  gone  in  jiursuit  of  the  Carlist  forcxs. 

It  is  said  Mcttcinich  liAs  diov.n  some  symptoms 
of  disapprobation  against  the  A  utocrat  of  Russia, 
forsecing  Uiat  the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  secure 
l)ossessian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  sUul 
up  the  Black  Sea  to  the  fleets  of  England  and 
France. 

Among  other  rumors  which  speculators  are  cottj 
stantly  circulating  on  the  Exchange  of  Paris  are, 
that  Don  Miguel  had  landed  in  Portugal ;  that  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  icstead  of  being  dead,  had  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  and  the  Duke  dc  Augoulemc,  at 
Biscay,  all  of  which,  produced  considerable  fluctuT 
ations  in  the  fimds. 

The  youii;^  Dr.ke  of  Bordeaux's  complaint,  is 
said  to  be  ilropsy  and  py|iertroj)hy  of  tlie  heart, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  Dupuytren  had  prcuiclcd.  It 
is  asserted  that  at  one  time,  on  being  shown  a  print 
of  Napoleon  on  horeeback,  he  was  suddcnlj'  seized 
with  loss  of  speech,  (catalepsy.) 

Bcrangcr,  the  {«et,  has  been  ruined  by  tlic  fail- 
ure of  a  bosom  friend  of  30  years'  standing. 

Madame  G;ucia  is  shortly  to  be  formally  mar- 
ried to  2\l.  Beiiot,  the  violinist,  with  whom  she  has 
bacn  travelling  the  last  two  years. 

Cliateinbrianu  on  a  recent  visit  to  Dieppe,  was 
received  witli  great  honor. 

Suicides  are  said  to  be  multiplying  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Fra.icc. 

There  has  been  a  great  depression  of  the  funds 
at  Paris,  owing  to  tlie  stand  uken  by  the  Sultan 
against  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  French. 

There  is  a  reported  insurrection  of  tlie  Republi- 
can or  Constitutional  party  at  Sairagossa. 

Five  bundled  English  volunteers  are  already  at    ' 
Bilboa. 

The  Carlists,  under  their  imbecile  King,  contin- 
ue their  retrogade  movements  towards  the  Pyrcn. 
nees. 

Spain  is  s;iid  to  be  tliroughout,  in  a  state  of  unu- 
sual tranquillity.  The  feelings  of  the  people  con- 
ciliated by  the  courss  of  the  new  Wimstry. 
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[From  the  Salem  Oxtzette,  Mg.  7.] 
Prom  Para. — Capt.  Richards,  of  the  Baltimore, 
arrived  at  this  port  yesterday,  informs  us  that  the 
expedition,  so  long  expected  from  Rio  Janeiro,  ar- 
rived at  Para,  22d  June,  with  a  new  President  for 
that  province,  and  he  having  corresponded  with 
Vinagre  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  latter  final- 
ly consented  to  give  up  the  Presidency.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  25Ui,  tlie  legal  President  disem- 
barked, and  was  saluted  by  the  English,  French, 
and  Portuguese  vessels  of  war.  On  the  26th  he 
\fas  insUUed,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  on 
the  day  following,  Vinacre  delivered  up  the  fortifi- 
ed points,  making  his  soldiers  at  the  same  time  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Every  thing  was  accomplished  without  diserder 
(Quietness  Ls  now  restored,  and  business  begins  to 
resume  its  wontejl  activity,  several  craft  having  al- 
ready arrived  from  the  interior  witli  produce. 

New  Grenada. — We  have  received  via  Jamai- 
ca, Bogoto  papers  to  the  15tli  June,  from  which 
we  have  extracted  the  following  intelligcRce : 

The  session  of  the  General  Congress  closed  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  tlie  members  had  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  cownlry  is  every 
where  perfectly  quiet,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
the  diflferences  with  the  government  of  the  Ecua- 
dor, which  threatened  to  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  republics,  will  be  amica- 
bly adjusted. 

The  GcLceta  is  filled  with  decrees  of  the  legisla- 
ture, approved  by  the  executive.  The  suppression 
of  the  ttlcabala,  or  excise  duties,  appears  to  have 
been  received  witJi  universal  appl-olmtion.  The  de- 
cree granting  Baron  Thierry  the  privilege  to  open 
a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  isaprovements  contemplated 
by  the  administration  of  Santander.  As  Baron 
Thierry,  however,  is  not  a  wealthy  man,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  will  find  foreign  ca- 
pitalists disposed  to  aid  him  in  his  stupendous  enter- 
Erise.  By  another  decree  the  districts  of  Porto- 
elo  and  Panama  have  been  declared  free  to  the 
commerce  of  all  foreign  nations,  not  at  war  with 
New  Grenada,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  The 
«ustotn  houses  at  Panama,]  Portobelo  and  Chagres 
are  consequently  suppresed.  Another  decree  es- 
tablishes a  port  of  entry  at  the  Porleteoi  the  river 
Conception,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  in  the 
Pacific  The  port  ot  Montejo,  in  the  district  of 
Santiago  ;  and  that  of  Bociichica,  in  the  district  of 
Alanji,  were  also  declared  ports  for  export,  sub- 
ject however  to  a  previous  permission  from  tlie 
Grovemor  of  Veragua.  A  custom  house  is  to  be 
established  at  the  Portete  of  Conception,  with  a 
brand)  at  Montejo,  and  another  at  David. 

A  small  bounty  of  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  granted  by  the  legislature  on  all  sugtir, 
honey,  brandy,  cotton,  rice  and  pulse  exfiorled 
from  the  Republic. 

Ecuador. — Affairs  in  this  Republic  appear  to  be 
more  settled.  Preparationswere  making  at  Ctuilo 
for  osBembling  the  National  Convention  convoked 
by  Rocafuerte,  whose  judicious  and  liberal  admiR- 
istration  seemed  to  inspire  gereral  confidence. 

Rbtolution  in  VENEznELA.— We  are  indebt- 
ed to  a  friend  for  the  J^aciond  of  Caraccas,  of  13th 
July,  which  furnishes  the  particulars  of  the  expul- 
sion, by  the  armed  force,  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Vargas,  and  of  the 
Vice  President,  J^oKorte,  whose  subsequent  arrival 
at  Sl  Thomas,  we  heard  of,  some  days  ago. 

It  was  a  sheer  military  insurrection,  in  which 
officers  and  soldiers,  alike  concurred,  and  to  which 
thf  citizens  had  notliing  to  oppose,  but  their  un- 
araied  hands,  and  fmitless  expostulations. 

After  the  expulsion  of  these  public  functionaries, 
Ftdro  Briceno  J^iendez,  who  was  named  by  the  mil- 
itaiy,  Governor  of  the  province,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, dated  9th  July,  declaring  all  existing  laws, 
CoAstitutions  and  officers  in  full  force— guaranteeing 
life  and  liberty ;  and  finally  convening,  for  the  15th, 
a  publia  meeting  of  the  heads  of  families  and  nota- 
bleaof  the  city — which  all  must  attend  wutrmed — 
to  decide  whether  a  convention  to  amend  or  re- 
modal  tb*  Constitution  should  be  called,  and  who 
gnaaaUintf  should  govern  the  country. 

We  copy  from  the  Coturi«r  ft  £nc[uIreroriT)U 


morning,  tlie  following  Proclamation  of  General  ' 
Paez:  .       .  ■        ■     ..  , 

Venezttela. — ^We  have  received  a  file  "of  Car- 
racas  papers  to  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which  we  find  a  • 
full  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  published  by 
us  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  late  revolution  in  ' 
Venezuela.  | 

Previous  to  the  embarkation  of  President  Var- 
gas, for  Sl  Thomas,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Venezuela,  acquainting  them  with 
the  revolutionary  movement  wiiich  had  taken  place, 
and  his  refus;il  to  acquiesce  in  any  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  unreasonable  demands  of  its  insti- 
gsitors.  As  this  documept,  which  we  have  before 
us,  is  but  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred 
on  the  8th  July,  and  the  details  of  which  agree 
throughout  with  the  statement  of  our  correspon- 
dent from  Su  Thomas,  published  yesterday,  we 
abstain  from  tftinslating  it.  Our  readers  will,  how- 
ever, find  below  the  proclamation  of  General  Paez, 
who  was  most  anxiously  expected  at  Carracas. — 
The  people  of  that  city  felt  confident  that  on  his 
arrival  the  rioters  would  take  flight,  and  order  be 
restored.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  government 
had  sought  refuge  at  the  head  quarters  of  General 
Paez,  wliere  hundreds  of  militia  had  also  present- 
ed themselves,  and  oiTcred  their  services  to  the  Lib- 
erator. 

Proclamation.         * 
Joseph  A.  Paez,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Re- 
public, and  of  the  army  of  operations  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  : 

Vcnozueleans !  On  the  20th  of  January  last,  I 
returned  to  the  nation  that  power  with  which  I  was 
invested  in  IS."?!.  Having  performed  my  constitu- 
tional duties  in  the  best  manner  my  heart  dictated, 
i  then  felt  li;ippy  ;  the  more  so,  as  you  yourselves 
have  since  endeavored  to  persuade  me,  that  during 
the  period  of  my  administration,  I  succeeded  in  re- 
conciling the  preservation  of  the  republic  with  the 
welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  free  from  that  anxiety  which  accompanies 
tlie  highest  office  in  the  nation,  I  retired  to  the 
country,  to  seek  that  repose  which  my  fatigue  ren- 
dered necessruy,  where  to  my  great  surprise,  I  re- 
ceived information  of  tlie  unexpected  revolution 
effected  at  Caraccas  on  the  8tii  instant  by  a  few 
military  officers,  and  of  the  deposition  of  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  I 
received  an  order  from  his  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  Republic — approved  by  the  council  of  govern- 
ment— to  mise  10,000  men,  with  the  nomination  of 
myself  as  commander-in-chief  of  this  force,  and 
with  the  instructions  necessary  to  restore  constitu- 
tional order  in  the  republic  Many  cities  and 
towns  have  tendered  their  offers  of  support  on  this 
enterprise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  members  of  the 
government,  and  the  many  companions  in  arms 
who  have  repaired  to  my  place  of  retirement,there- 
by  giving  me  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  people 
feel  grateful  to  our  patriotic  brave  soldiers,*  and 
rely  on  tliem  in  the  present  emergency.  Venezu- 
eleans  !  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  not 
hesitated  a  single  moment  on  the  line  of  conduct  I 
ought  to  lulopt.  In  my  capacity  of  Chief  of  the 
State,  in  1830  I  caused  the  Constitution  to  be  put 
in  force  and  obeyed  :  in  1831  as  Constitutional 
President  I  renewed  ray  oath :  my  duty  now  is  to 
suppoi  t  the  constitution  and  laws  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  my  power,  and  till  I  attain  that  object  I  shall 
make  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life.  If  a  re- 
form in  the  Constitution  is  desiree,  the  Constitution 
itself  points  out  the  means  of  effecting  it ;  but  it 
cannot  be  tolerated  that  200  armed  men  should  ex- 
act by  force,  that  which  aloneought  to  be  obtained 
by  pacific  and  proper  means  from  an  enlightened 
nation  which  has  selected  her  own  Constitution 
and  Laws. 

Unhappy  Venezuela,  if  she  sanctions  the  fatal 

rrinciple  which  the  revolution  of  the  8th  involves  ! 
had  sheathed  my  sword  with  the  hope  never  to 
use  it  again  against  my  fornier companions  inarms, 
but  those  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  who 
have  on  this  occasion  committed  themselves,  and 
not  plimge  the  country,  which  only  requires  order, 
peace  and  tranquility,  into  a  dteadful  conflict.  I 
can  rely  upon  obtaining  the  necessary  means  to 
support  the  army,  as  also  upon  the  bravery  of  our 
distinguished  warriors,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
people.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
unsheath  my  sword,  because  I  shall  fcertainly  do 
my  duty,  and  then  Uiose  alone  who,  despising  the 

^  Thi9  is  literally  transkted. 


welfare  of  the  nation,  shall  be  found  dis[)osed  to 
carry  into  effect  their  chimerical  projects,  shall 
be  made  responsible  for  the  blood  which  may  be 
shed. 

Venezuleans !  Behold  rae  among  you  ready  to 
defend  your  rights,  and  to  avert  the  shipwreck 
which  threatens  the  Republic. 

Head  (Quarters  of  San  Pablo,  15th  July,  1835. 
(Signed)  Joseph  A.  Paez. 

From  Mexico. — The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  ■ 
24th  ult.  says: — By  intelligence  received  yesterday 
from  Parral,  in  the  State  of  Chiuhuahui,  we  learn 
that  the  Indians  of  the  trilic  of  Cainanches  had 
ravaged  all  the  environs  of  that  village,  murdering 
and  plundering  all.  The  Pancherons  had  aban- 
doned their  plantations  to  take  refuge  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  inhabitants  were  so  ten-fied  that  they 
dared  not  make  a  sally  against  their  ruthless  as- 
sailants. Men,  women  and  children  either  fled 
half  naked  and  aghast,  or  became  the  prey  of  the 
savages.  The  spectacle  is  described  as  having 
been  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  frightful  in 
tlie  records  of  even  Indian  warfare. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  politely  permitted 
us  to  read  and  extract  tlie  contents  of  a  letter 
written  to  him  from  a  friend  in  Zacatecas,  giving  a 
minute  detail  of  the  late  sanguinary  affray  near 
that  city,  between  the  civic  mihtia  of  the  Stale 
and  the  troops  under  Santa  Anna. 

It  is  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  Zacatecans  was 
wholly  attributable  to  the  perfidy  of  one  who  was 
rashly  made  General,  on  having  deserted  from  the 
ranks  of  Santa  Anna.  A  Prussian  engineer  had 
formed  a  defence  for  tlie  city  ;  but  it  was  overruled 
by  this  traitor,  Thomas  Andrade,  who  stationed, 
the  troops  in  Guadaloupe,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  which  Santa  Anna  encamped  during 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  May.  No  outposts  being 
left  by  Andrade,  the  Zacatecans  were  asleep  when 
attacked  near  4  o'clock  the  next  morning.  They 
therefore  became  an  easy  prey,  and  were  routed  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour — 3000  of  them  being 
made  prisoners,  and  all  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion taken.  The  traitor  Andrade  disappeared  at 
the  commencement  to  aid  Santa  Anna,  who  has 
rewarded  him  by  military  promotion  for  his  per- 
fidy. 

Immediately  after  the  discomfiture,  Santa  Anna 
issued  orders  to  spare  no  officer  of  the  militia,  and 
no  foreigner  among  his  opponents — although  he  had 
many  foreigners  in  his  own  troops,  such  as  the 
French  General^  Arago  and  Woll.  A  bloody  ha- 
voc ensued.  Col.  McGiath,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
was  immediately  murdered  by  order  of  Manuel 
Gespedes,  a  native  of  Havana,  and  Krons,  a  Ger- 
man, by  order  of  Gen.  Fdsa — with  various  others 
who  had  not  escaped.  Guadaloupe,  the  Hacienda 
de  la  Granga  was  completely  sacked,  and  Placci, 
its  owner,  stabbed  in  several  places  by  the  soldiers 
of  Santa  Anna,  who  commenced  crying  mutran  los 
estrangers,  death  to  foreigners. 

But  when  Santa  Anna  himself  entered,  an  au- 
thorized system  of  pl^idering  foreigners  commenc- 
ed. Messrs.  Neecli,  Murphy,  and  Capt.  Russell, 
were  robbed  and  maimed.  The  house  of  Plum- 
raer  &  Morrison  was  plundered,  and  Mrs.  Morri- 
son dangerously  wounded.  Mr.  Furry,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  savagely  butchered,  and  his  house 
wholly  plundered.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Baltimore,  was 
assaulted  and  robbed,  and  Mr.  Henderson  has  died 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  made  on  him.  So 
great  was  the  hunt  of  the  foreigners,  that  several 
Mexicans  who  had  light  hair  and  fair  skin  narrow- 
ly escaped ;  yet  "  there  was  not  one  North  Ame- 
rican in  eitlier  anny."  Mr.  Tule  has  suffered  from 
the  depredations  of  the  troops  headed  by  th«e  chap- 
lain of  Santa  Anna's  army. 

The  correspondent  states  that  these  are  but  a  few 
instances  of  the  many  atrocities  perpetrated  on  our 
citizens  by  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Elizabelhtown,  N.  J.  Journal,  of  the  4th  inrt 
says:  The  value  of  real  estate  in  this  town  may 
be  estimated  from  some  sales  which  have  lately 
taken  place.  A  lot  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with 
a  brick  building  upon  it  formely  known  as  the  City 
Hotel,  owned  by  E  Price,  Esq.  for  which  he  paid 
$6,500  a  few  years  since,  lately  sold  for  |18,500. 
A  house  and  lot  containing  about  three-fourths  of 
an  acre,  on  the  opposite  comer,  owned  by  Capt.  J. 
D.  Williamson,  sold  for  $13,00.  Twelve  acrea  of 
land,  north  ofthe  tgiwn,  owned  by.Gov,Wiiliwmon, 
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brought  $12,000.  A  small  house  and  lot  in  the 
south  west  part  of  the  town,  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Barry 
purchased  last  year  for  $1000,  was  sold  by  him  last 
week  for  82250. 

{From  theJ^tdional  Gazette.] 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  having  ren- 
dered vacant  the  Presidency  of  the  "Washington 
National  Monument  Society,"  Ex-President  Mad- 
ison has  been  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  office. 
We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  the  reply 
of  the  venerable  jvitriot  to  the  letter  of  Judge 
C'ranch,  first  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  an- 
nouncing his  election. 

MoNTPELiER,  July  25,  1835. 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th, 
informine  me  *  that  I  U^ve  been  unanimously  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society,  in  the  plfece  of  its  late  lamented  Pre- 
sident, Chief  Justice  Marshall.' 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  distinction  conferred 
by  the  relation  in  which  the  society  has  placed  me; 
and  feeling,  like  my  illustrious  predecessor,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  I  cannot 
withhold,  as  an  evidence  of  it,  the  acceptance  of 
tiie  appointment ;  though  aware  that  m  my  actual 
condition  it  cannot  be  more  than  honorary,  and 
diat,  under  no  cirr.umstanccs,  it  could  supply  the 
loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained. 

"  A  monument,  worthy  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington, reared  by  the  means  proposed,  will  com- 
memorate, at  the  same  time,  a  virtue,  a  patriotism, 
and  a  gratitude  truly  national,  with  which  the 
friends  of  Liberty,  every  where,  will  sympathize, 
and  of  which  our  country  may  always  be  proud. 

"  I  tender  to  the  Society  the  acknowledgements 
due  from  me,  and  to  yourself  the  assurance  of  my 
liigh  and  cordial  esteem.  James  Mvdison. 

"  William  Cranch,  Esq.,  1st  Vice  President  of 
the  Washington  National  Monument  Society." 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  the  same  paper,  that 
the  Association  have  lately  commenced  their  oper- 
ations, and  that  tliey  are  taking  measures  for  ex- 
tenduig  them  over  tHe  Union.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  obtain  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a 
montimcnt  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  by  con- 
tributions limited  to  a  dollar  each,  from  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

*  [Fnmthe  Globe.] 

'    ■  ^  Department  of  State, 

August  8th,  1835. 

Official  information  has  been  received  by  this  De 

partment,  that  an  order  weus  issued  on  the  22d  of 

July,  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  requiring  all 

American  vessels  proceeding    from   the    United 

States   to  that  Island,   to   bring  Bills  of  Health, 

which,  as  well  as  all  the  other  papers  of  tlie  vessel, 

must  be  certified  by  a  Spanish  Consul ;  also,  that 

all  passengers  must  be    provided  with  pasports 

from  a  Spanish  Consul.      These  orders  are  to 

be  strictly    enforced  from  and  after  the  32d    of 

September  next        '.    "       ,  .  .  • 

[From  the  Chicago  Jlmerican  of  Jiug.  1j/.] 
Oiu:  town,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  very  healthy 
at  present,  although  the  changes  ofweatlier  have 
been'great,  varying  in  some  instances,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  have 
been  but  three  deaths  in  about  as  many  weeks,  two 
of  which  were  violent — murder  and  suicide.  We 
make  this  statement  to  correct  the  numerous  false 
reports  which  are  circulating  in  diflfent  parts  of  the 
east,  and  which  have  no  doubt  been  put  in  circula- 
tion by  designing  persons,  to  stop  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration which  is  now  fast  filling  up  this  fertile  coun- 
try. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  (and 
we  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  learn)  the 
whole  country  is  now  enjoying,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, that  greatest  of  all  blessings — health.  It  is 
true  that  the  cholera  did  exist  for  a  few  days  in 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  Illinois  River,  approacli- 
ing  at  one  time  within  about  80  miles  of  us  ;  but  it 
•ntirely  disappeared  some  weeks  since.  To  emi- 
grants we  would  say,  "  come  «m."  We  pledge  them 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  fair  and  goodly  land — fer- 
tile as  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  steamboat  North  America,  Capt.  Lathrop, 
has  returned  to  her  place  in  the  Hudson  River  Line, 
with  two  new  boilers,  on  a  new  plan,  and  otlierwise 
much  improved  both  in  appearance  and  accommo- 
dations. She  is  now  indeed  fitted  up  as  a  day  boat, 
in  a  very  superior  style ;  and  with  her  esteemed 
and  qfuQifted  commander,  and  the  popular  title  of 
the  Albany  Boat,  may  be  expected  to  receive  a  full 
»*»fe  of  the  URtel  of  the  day.— (Argus.] 


Threatened  Hostilities   of  the  Pawnees 
AND  Camanchbs. — We  have  received  through  the 
politeness  of  a  friend,  the  following  letter,  dated 
"  Fort  Gibson,  July  7, 1835. 

"  Just  as  the  mail  is  about  to  leave,  an  express 
has  arrived  from  Major  Mason,  at  Cross  Timbers, 
where  he  has  been  stationed,  witli  two  companies 
of  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Paw- 
nees and  Camanches  Indians,  who  were  to  assem- 
ble to  form  a  treaty,  bringing  the  unpleasant  intel- 
ligence that  Pawnees  and  Camanches  had  collected 
and  were  still  collecting  in  great  numbers,  and  that 
they  were  sending  their  wives  and  children  back 
into  tlie  woods  and  mountains,  and  making  prepa 
rations  to  attack  the  dragoons,  and  commence  a 
war  of  offence,  and  Major  M.  sent  for  General  Ar- 
buckle,  and  six  or  eight  companies  of  infantry. 

The  news  was  also  brought  by  thi-ee  Osage  In- 
dians, that  Major  M.  is  building  fortifications  and 
preparing  for  defence.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
about  1500  Pawnees  and  Camanches.  The  com- 
missioners promised  to  meet  them  they  say,  at 
first  grass,  (that  is  May)  but  now  it  is  as  liigh  as 
their  children,  and  they  suspect  because  of  the  de- 
lay, that  the  white  men  are  deceiving  thein,  and 
that  they  intend  bringing  the  Osages,  Cherokees, 
Delawares  and  Creeks,  to  massacre  them.  There 
ia  much  excitement  here  now  and  a  fight  must  be 
had.     The  Infantry  will  leave  in  a  day  or  two. 

A  party  of  men  who  were  sent  out  to  make  a 
road,  have  not  been  heard  from.  I  have  no  doubt 
four  or  five  tribes  will  be  engaged  in  the  difficulty. 
I  am  gouig  out  as  Sutler  to  the  dragoons.  I  shall 
go  on  horseback  with  the  officers  of  the  Infantry.  It 
will  be  an  interesting  sight,  if  I  do  not  get  shot  and 
scalped.  Major  Mason  is  under  an  arrest,  on 
charges  preferred  by  Lieut.  Northrup.  Company 
D.  left  here  five  days  since  for  Leavenworth,  but  a 

S.rt  of  E.  F.  K.  are  here  now.     'Tis  quite   sickly, 
ospital  full  and  thermometer  at  96  to  107." 

Intelligence  from  the  Dragoons. — Letters 
have  been  received  in  Washington,  giving  intelli- 
gence of  Major  Mason's  command  as  late  as  the 
3d  July.  He  was  then  at  Camp  Holmes,  the  sta- 
tion he  had  selected. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Major  Mason,  dated  2d  July : 

"  There  is  now  at  tiiis  place  a  large  number  of 
Camanches.  Their  camp  is  about  8  or  10  miles  off. 
There  is  an  Osage,  who  has  been  among'  them 
since  some  time  early  in  the  spring,  who  last  night 
informed  the  Osages  with  me,  that  runners  for  se- 
veral days  past  have  been  coming  to  them  from  the 
chief,  who  is  still  near  Coflfee's  trading  house,  telling 
them  the  object  of  the  white  people,  in  inviting 
them  here  to  meet  in  council,  was  only  to  be- 
tray them  into  the  hands  of  the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees, &c  &c,  and  advised  tliem  to  fall  back  with 
their  women  and  cliiWren  to  his  camp,  and  from 
there  to  come  in  a  large  body  and  attack  this  camp 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  from  our  own 
frontier:  and  he  further  states,  that  the  Caman- 
ches and  their  chief,  nowhere,  are  in  favor  cf  the 
attack,  and  are  only  withhold  by  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal men,  who  is  opposed  to  it.  There  is  another 
Camanche  camp  between  the  one  near  here  and  the 
one  near  Coffee's.  The  Kiawas  and  Pawnees  are 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  r\^ighborhood. 

"  My  command  is  in  good  health,  but  the  horses 
are  falling  offi  The  report  of  the  Osa^  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Camanche  himself,  who  is  opposed 
to  the  attack,  and  who  is  now  in  this  camp." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brevet  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Arbuckle,to  the  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army, 
dated 

"  Fort  Gibsox,  7th  July,  1835. 

*'  The  Osages  who  brought  the  Major's  [Mason] 
letters,  will  leave  this  for  his  camp  to-morrorw, 
with  a  communication  fom  me  notifying  him  that 
he  will  be  reinforced  with  a  hundred  men  of  the 
7th  Infantryand  a  light  field  piece,  with  the  least 
delay  possible.  This  measure  I  have  regarded  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  the  Major  to  maintain 
his  positiom.and  at  the  same  time  to  apprise  the  Ca- 
manches and  Kiawas,  that,if  tlie  troops  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  them  to  meet  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  our  Government  and  the  different  tribes  of 
Red  people  on  this  frontier,  they  will  occupy  their 
present  position  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding in  inducing  them  to  treat ;  and,  m  the 
event  of  a  failure,  as  long  thereafter  as  they  may 
desire  to  remain." 

Captain  Hunter's  company  D,  of  the  U.  S.  Dra- 
goons, left  Fort  Gibson  on  the  8d  July,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Fwt  Leavenwortli. 


A  fire,  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  than 
has  occurred  for  many  y  ear«,broke  out  this  morning, 
about  half  past  2  o'clock,  at  No.  1 1 5  Fulton-sL  We 
regret  to  add  that  some  lives  are  lost,  and  several 
persons  much  injured.  Mr.  Bbnchard,a  bookbinder, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  feuiWing  wheT« 
the  fire  commenced,  jumped  from  that  height,  and 
survived  only  about  ten  minutes  ;  his  body  shows 
signs  of  being  mQch  burnt  about  the  head.  From 
No.  1 1 5  it  spread  in  the  rear  to  six  buildings  fronting 
in  Ann-street,  all  of  which,  i\s  well  asthe  extensive 
paper  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.  of 
35  Ann-street,  and  1 10  and  112  Nassau-st.,  and  J. 
Hoyt,  are  entirely  destroyed,— upwards  of  #100,- 
000  of  paper  consumed  in  the  two  warehouses. — 
The  confusion  is  so  great  tha'.  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  particulars  of  the  sufferers. 

This  fire,  the  most  disastrous  as  to  the  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  which  has  occurred  here  in 
many  yeai-s,  is  still  more  disastrous  to  the  mecha- 
nics of  the  city— who  are,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
3000  persons— men,  women,  and  children — thrown 
out  of  employ. 

The  buildings  destroyed  were  most  of  them  oc- 
cupied, wholly,  or  in  part,  as  work-shops— and 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  250  or  300  jninters, 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  persons  employed 
in  the  book-binderies  of  the  other  sliops,  we  are  en- 
tirely unable  to  speak  of  the  numbers  empbyed, 
it  is  however  very  great  and  the  suflTering  of  thoM 
families  which  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  mus^ 
be  very  great,  and  it  calls  for  the  prompt  and  lib- 
eral aid  of  those  who  enjoy  a  competence. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  newspaper  offices 
entirely  destroyed  : — Transcript,  JeflTersoniao, 
Courrier  des  Etas  Unis,  Catliolic  Diary,  New  York- 
er, Morning  Herald,  Spirit  of '76,  Family  Maga- 
zine, Old  Countryman,  Episcopal  Pulpit,  France 
Litteraire,  &c. 

One  person,  it  is  known,twas  [killed  by  jumpiQg 
from  a  fourth  story  window,  and  others,  it  ia  fmni,  : 
have  also  fUlen  victims  to  the  conAagratioo.    Mr. 
Carlisle,  an  aged  printer,  is  miMing,  and  it  ia  tuach. 
feared  that  he  \Vtui  buried  in  the^roins. 

The  loss  of  property  by  tliis  fire  is  variouaiy  es- 
timated from  J!i500,000  to  750,000. 

From  information  in  our  possession,  we  arr 
enabled  to  say  that  tlie  amount  ofhurnranee  in  the 
different  offices,  does  not  vary  much  from  fil  5,000. 

Yachts  Stlph  and  Wave.— The  plaasure  yacht 
Sylph  returned   tliis  morning  from  the  Vineyard 
Sound,  and  as  we  have  given  the  statement  of  thoae 
on  board  the  Wave,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
suite  what  those  on  board  the  Sylph  have  toaay  on 
the  subject.     From  the  pilot  and  others   we   learn 
that  on  the  first  trial  the  water  was  smooth,  wtudi 
enabled  the  Wave  to  beat  the  Sylph  a  little  ;  but 
the  trial  was  on  one  tack,and  not  on  several  as  Mated 
by  those  on  board  the  W.    On  the  second  trial, 
4th  inst.  from  Hohnes's  Hole  to  Tarpauhn  Cove, 
the  water  was  again  very  smooth,  and  on  the   first 
part  of  the  trial  the  Wave  went  ahead;  but  the 
moment  the  sea  presented  a  rrjugher  suHace,  the 
Sylph  gained  on  her,  and  had  the  trial  been  proloiw 
ged  would  no  doubt  have  resulted  in  a  cwnplets 
Uiumph.    The  Wave  finding  that  likely  to  be  th« 
case,  ran  into  the  Cove  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  the  Sylph,  and  anchored.     Tlie  Sylph  ap- 
peared off  the  Cove,  and   challenged  hsr  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest  which  was  very  prudently  de- 
clined on  the  part  of  the  Wave,  although  the  S.  had 
been  ashore  and  knocked  off  jMirt  of  her  false  kecL  -. 
She  had  to  contend  against  other  disadvantafes.  ; 
The  Wave  had  cars  of  ballast  on   deck  to  shift  a«   : 
occasion  may  require,  which  gives  her  a  decided  ad> 
vantage  over  the  Sylph;  she  has  a  shifting  board,kt 
down  through  tlie  centre,  10  feet  beJow  the  keel, 
which  no  one  will  deny  operates  greatly  in  her  fa- 
vor ;  add  to  whiclt  she  spreads  one  third  more  can- 
vass than  the  S.    Yet  against  all  these    disad- 
vantages the  pilot  and  crsw  of  the  S.  state  that  they 
are  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  to  go  to  New  . 
York  and  give  challenge  t«  the  Wave,  under   tb* 
full  convic-tion  that  in  a  fair  trial  o[  rot^  mmI 
smooUi  weaUierj  by,  oSv4  Wqk  U)«  wiod,  \i^ 
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praise, 


of  the  numerous  attentions  and  w.IiuiIjI^^  :is- 


sistance  that  he  received  during  his  journey,  from 
GQvernov  Simpson  and  the  ditterent  •gentlemen  of 
llie  Hon,  Hudson  Bay  CQmp;ii;y's  station. 

— ^——^■— —■■——— i< 

Circular.  To  Engineers  and  Snporintendants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — 1  am  preparing  to  issuc^a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
take  the  liberty  to  reque.st  the  Engineer,  or  Super- 
INTE.VDKNT,  ot'  every  liailroail  and  Can.ii  in  the  L'ni- 
TEU  States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  oonvenipnce 
with  a  full  and  precise  account  of  the  comUiion  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  cliarge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completeil,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  r;ulius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  a\eragecost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
Htationaryjengines — in  short,  every  thing  which  mai/  ba 
qJ  ittterest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  bo  connect- 
^  with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canal». 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  inlbrmation  previous  to  the_/t>ji<  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

1).  K.  MINOR. 

New- York,  June  27,  1835. 

RAILROAD!  JOURNAL  AM)   ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  LMPROVEMENT«. 

Tliis  work  is  publishe<l  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ol  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  moinly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal impruvemeiits,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  $3  a  year,  in  adva.nce.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes.  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Op  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  21  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pockrt  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Pnce  82 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPKOVEMENTf. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  pubhshed  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64*  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number. 


Sylph  will  show  her  stern  some  distance  ahead  of 
the  Wave.  On  the  trial  from  Holmes's  liole,  Mr. 
Cashing,  the  owner  ot' the  Sylph,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  him,  were  not  on  board. 
Since  then  J  Mr.  C.  his  sold  her  to  C  apt  Forbes. 

The  Sylph  is  aboutSO  tons,  tlie  Wave  about  95. — 

(Toplifl's  Bulletin.] 

Frost. — We  learn  with  regret,  that  serious  in- 
jury to  die  growing  crops  of  corn  and  jwlutoes,  in  I 
«ome  of  the  adjoining  towns,  wa.'i  caused  by  frost 
on  the  night  of  tha  2d  inst.  Since  the  present 
month  came  ill,  we  have  expirienced  in  this  city, 
remarkably  cold  weather  ibr  the  -season. — [Buflalo 
paper.] 

[From  the  Mantretd  CtizfUe.] 
Arctic  Land  Exi'editio.v. — CapUiiu  Back  ac- 
companied by  William  Mallet,  one  of  the  volun- 
teers fVom  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  left  this  city 
Avith  him  in  1S32,  rctuincd  to  Laihine  on  Tlmrs- 
day  last,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Pr.  King 
and  the  rest  of  the  expedition  were  left  at  Fort  Re- 
liance, all  well — they  are  to  leave  f>ir  England  by 
way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  We  are  glad  to  say,  that 
.  no  mortality  or  acoident  oce,un-etl  to  any  of  the 
peraons  actually  accompanying  the  expedition,  al- 
though oneoftlie  volunteer  Aitiilerynion,  William- 
son, who  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and 
who  w.^s  unable  longer  to  bear  the  liaid;;liipsof  the 
jtiurncy,  unfortunately  died  when  on  his  way  back 
to  a  Hudson's  Bay  station.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  Canadians  who  were  well  arquaintcd  with 
the  country,  hut  having  separatid  himself  from 
them,  he  must  have  wandered  out  of  the  true  path, 
and  perished.  Captain  Back  despatched  men  in 
all  directions  to  search  for  him,  and  it  Avas  only  a 
considerable  distance  of  lime  afterwards,  that  his 
bo<ly  was  found.  Carroii  and  Ross,  the  remaining 
Artillerymen,  return  with  Dr.  King  to  England  via. 
Hudson's  Bay.  They,  with  Mailcy,  but  panicu- 
larly  the  latter,  were  of  essential  service  to  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Captain  Back  speak.'?  in  terms  of  tlie  warmest 


from  commencement,  if  desired.    It  baa  many  able 

oorrespondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  Irom  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings- and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanios'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  jierioJicals  of  the  country.  Price,  83  per 
annum,  in  iiDVANCE.    Previous  volumes  $^50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and«thers,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  ofKce  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFfY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*«*  All  letters  must  he  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  fur  $3,  —  and  twenty 
THREE  for  SIO.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  ANDJAMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S  MAGAZINE. 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  ;  it,  however,  treats  ujwn  various 
otlier  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them,  it 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  l>e  made  equal  to  any  work  of  tlio  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  rea'^onable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furni.^h  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  publi.shed  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  'nonth,  at  $3  per  imnum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  uddUioiial  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  BIydenburgh,  %  North  Pearl  streot,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Bosion^  Fessenden,  Pbi» 
ladelpliia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Propoials  will  Ix;  received  at  itie  Hudson  and 
Berksliirc  Ilailrnad  Conipaay's  Otfice,  in  llie  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  ."itli  dny  of  stoptemt/er  next,  for  cxcavaliiis 
ami  embanking  14  niilvsof  ttieir  Road  f  rum  Arnold's  »hop, 
near  Groal'«,  at  Cbaltiam  Pour  Corners,  to  tlie  mate  line, 
nnd  also  fur  constructing  U  Bridget,  rmm  GO  to  70  feet  each, 
between  tlie  abutineuti.  I*laii»  of  the  nia»onry  and  su- 
prrstruclurc  of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  atibe  Railroad 
Oflice.  Coniractorx  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges;  auvt  tiie  ninsonry  to  be  eoinpleted  by 
tho  iBt  of  Uccember  next.  The  road  to  be  graUed  .'or  a 
duiiblu  track,  S4  feet  wide.  A  part  ot  the  road  will  be 
lieavy  rock  and  gravel  excavation.  Profile?  of  thU  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exjtibiied  at  the  Railroad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  tli«  Ofllce  of  the  Encineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Cornerii.  Tlie  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  halt'  and  one  mile  each  in  length,  and  prepared  Ibr  ex- 
awinaiion  by  liie  lUih  of  August. 

ProiioKals  will  aUo  be  received  fnr  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  B  M.,  ot  White  OaK  RuiU,  ti  by  7  inches  iquare,  and 
16  feet  loiii;.  Also,  lo.tOO  Oak  or  Cbesnut  1  les,  ti  by  7 
inches  gquaru,  9  feet  loug,  or.  If  round,  not  \eu  than  8 
inches  in  diameter,  at  suiall  end.  Alto,  500,000  feet  of 
i.'hesnut,  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Bill;,  4  by  10  Incbss,  13,  1(S,  or 
20  feel  long. 

Th«  whole  In  be  subject  to  the  ln«pociion  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  llie  line  of  the  road,  by  the 
J5th  of  April,  1836. 

'J'he  reniHiuing  18  miles  of  the  route  will  be  put  under 
contract  us  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  ctpected,  unless 
personally  known  to  "iht'  Engineei,  lo  preseDt  with  their 
proposals  recuiuiuendutions  ai  lo  ability  to  perform  their 
contracts. 

8:^  Any  informiuion  on  the  subject  afTirded  at  tlic  En- 
gineer's Oflice,  Chatham  •Four  Corners. 

JAMES  MGLLEr,  President. 
GEUEGE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1,  1835.  31— 5t 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS.. I>RILLERS,  tc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  .Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
fixperienrc'd  Mine  Bluck>niith«,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  niiUs  from  the  Ciiy.  Liberal 
w:iges  will  be  given,  nnd  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
tort  street.  New  York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  ConUactor. 

SOrThe  Albany  Argus,  Philadelpliia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
PennsyUania;!,  will  pivave  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  lu 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    'J3 — tf 

RAIliROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  &  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Siio^,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chaira  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  ol 
ca..'(in£;«  required  lor  railroaiis.  K-Iy  I'ebl'l 

PATBNT  HAaiMBRVD  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 
-      UAILROAD  SPIKKS. 

S3=  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  ai  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spites  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
BO  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING &  CO.,  Albany,  w  lO  TH0MA8TURNER,  at  the 
twwry,  Troy,W..V.  »ept.i»-iy 


STKPHENSONt 

Bwlderofa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
No.  a04  Elizabclhstrcet,  near  Bieecker  street, 
New-Yerk. 

Sr?"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  lo 
e.<:auiine  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  <,f  the  New-York  and  Ilariasm  Railroad 
now  inoperstion.  •  JJoif 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHKBLS  AND  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t3~  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Je/fersnn  Cotton  and  Woo!  Machine 
factory  anil  Foumliv,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Puicrson,  or  60  Wail 
street, .\ew-york,  will  be  prouiptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  lurocd  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KKTCHUM  h  GROSVEKOR 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

93  tons  ol  1    inch  by  {  inch,  ]     Flat  Bars  in  leneths  o 

m       ■'■      f      ^"-     J   •*"•    1'^  10  13  feet,  countersunk 

J,„       ."•    1*      ''''•     »    '*''•    l''oleo,rnd8cutalanangle 

:^      1"-    *.      •*."•     I   •*"•    I  of"  *»  degrees,  with  srU- 

900      do.    ai      do.      I    do.    ;  cing   plaies  and   nails  la 

soon  c.vp.cted.  j  suit. 

250do.orEd»o  Kailsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  wilhtke  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  ,13,  and  36  inches  diameter 
tor  yvneels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  IJO  inchus  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  ot;  ii.i,  23,  2},  3,  3i,  3i,  and  3\  inches  diamet-r  for 
Kaiiway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  diuy,  to  State  Go?er»- 
nients  and  Incorporated  Governmenis,  and  me  Drawback 
:aken  in  part  payuicni.  a.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

-,    ,  ,  ,  9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  thediffereiukindsof  Ba»*. 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  m  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  lo  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  IXSTRVMKNTS. 

S3"  Compasses  o(  various  sizes  and  of  superior  ana). 
ity  warranted.  ^ 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  witb  itisW 
raagoilyiog  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trou^hton,  to- 
gether with  a  laree  aasorimeni  ol  Engineering  Insirii. 
monti",  maiiufartiired  and  solilby 

E»  &  U.  W.  BLUNT,  Ii4  Water  sirwi. 
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corner  of  Maiden  lane. 


SURVKYIKG  AND  KNGIKKKRING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

513=  The  Bubscrber  manufacturts  all  kinds  iiif  Ihstrw 
mei.is  in  his  proles-siou,  warranted  criual,  if  vw  sunerior. 
in  principles  of  coairuoiion  and  workmanship  to  anv  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  Smes;  several  of 
which  are  ewiiely  «e«, .  amons  which  aie  an  Irapiovtd 
Com.nass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  whirhMglcscan 
be  taken  wiih  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per. 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniotnetcr,  with  two  "Tel- 
escopcs— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
aUached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purnoscs 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philad»>|)Wa. 

The  following  recommendations  are  rcspocifully  su^ 
niitted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  others imerested. 

,  ,         ^    .        .  .  BaUimore,  It^sa. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespectingthe  tntirurntnts  mail, 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  »aliimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thco  thero/lowineinlor- 
maiion.  The  whole  number  ofLovels  now  in  possession 
ol  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  niinbcr  oflhc  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eipht 
"These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  servjceof  the 
Engineer  and  Gruduatiun  Depariment. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair     Ther 

h.avc  in  fact  needed  but  litti..' repairs,  except  from  accidcBIa 
to  which  all  instrumeiitaolthejkindare  liable. 

I  have  fouBd  that  thy  p  ttceins  for  the  levels  and  com 

p-isse    have  been  preferred  by  mvassisianis  generally   to 

any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  xuperior 

to  any  other  description  ol  Gdiiiometer  that  we  have  vci 

tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  atever 
fling  telescope^  in  place  ol  tiie  vane  sishis,  leaves  the 
eoginecr  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Con')•a^s.  It  is  indeed  the  must  com 
plcielT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simjde  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  am!  1  cannot  hut  believe 
It  will  be  prclerred  to  all  others  now  in  u«e  for  laylne  of 
raila-and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  hi"hl» 
appreciated  for  conunon  surveying.  " 

Respectfully  ihv  friend,  , 

JAMES  P.  STABLER.  Sup't  of  Construction 
ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„  .  r  .  ,  Philodelphia,  February,  1883.  '■ 
Havins  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrunien  t 
ol  tlic  kind,  now  in  use,  ami  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commeud  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

.,'.  £•  H.  OILL,  Civil  Enginear^ 

Gerinantown,  February,  1833. 
•TO  .'2  ''"  P**' '  ^^^^  "**''  Instruments  made  by  Mr., 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  propertiesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  thsm  lo  (hft 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  thatt 
purpose. 

U£Niir  E.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Phllad. 

mil;  Oeimaat. ttndrTorriai.&«ilroa4'    - 
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NEW- YORK,  AUGUST  22,  IW5.| 

Avery's  Rotaet  Engine. — After  a  long 
and  vexatious,  and  yet  unavoidable  delay, 
vre  arp  enabled  to  give  a  drawing  of  Avery's 
Rotary  Engine,  of  which  we  have  frequent- 
ly spoken  before.  The  annexed  draw- 
ing is  taken  from  a  ftco-horse  power  en- 
gine, built  for  this  office,  to  drive  a  printing 
machine,  which  prints  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  before  it  leaves  the  press.  This  en- 
gine, as  it  will  be  seen,  together  with  the 
boiler,  force  pump,  and  governor,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  necessary  for  communi- 
cating motion  to  them  and  to  the  machinery 
to  be  operated,  occupies  a  very  small  space, 
it  being  only  4  feet  8,  by  2  feet  10  inches. 
The  boiler  is  17  inches  in  diameter,  and 
78  inches  high ;  the  furnace  for  anthracite 
coal  occupying  about  one  fiRh  part  of  it. 

Tlie  principal  advantages  of  this  engine, 
as  we  conceive,  consists  in  its  compact- 
ness, the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed  by 
any  person  who  can  tend  the  Jire,  the  tri- 
fling cost  of  fuel,  as  well  as  the  small  out- 
lay for  the  engine.  The  most  important  ad- 
vantage, however,  for  many  purposes,  and 
especially  for  driving  prirj<tng-»nacAme»,  will 
be  found  in  its  perfectly  imiform  motion.  It 
is  indeed  so  perfect,  and  the  velocity  so  great, 
being  about ^»e  thousand  revolutions  of  the 
arm,  shaft,  and  of  course  pulley  on  which 
the  band  runs,  per  minute,  that  but  for  other 
thaa  the  ordinary  machinery  attached  to 
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the  engine,  a  casual  observer  would  scarce- 
ly  know  that  a  steam  engine  was  in  operation. 

In  No.  12,  vol.  iv.,  of  the  Railroad  Journal, 
is  published  an  account  of  the  performance 
of  au  engine  used  by  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  E.  Lynds  8t  Son,  in  their  shop  at 
Syracuse,  New- York,  which  has  now  been 
iu  use  more  than  two  years,  and  we  canno 
do  better  than  to  republish  a  part  of  tha 
article. 

The  following  extract  refers  to  an  engir  • 
with  18  inch  arms,  of  G  horse  power,  but  t'  '- 
engraving  given  herewith  represents  one 
with  12  inch  arms,  or  about  2  horse  power. 
There  is  one  now  in  operation  in  this  city 
for  sawing  mahogany,  with  2^  feet  arms, 
which  will  do  the  work  of  a  12  or  15  horse 
power  engine,  and  performs  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  those  who  use  it. 

"  The  engine,  that  is,  the  shall  and  arms, 
weigh,  as  1  learn,  only  15  lbs. ;  the  arms, 
from  centre  of  shaft  to  their  ends,  are  18 
inches,  and  in  tlieir  revolutions  describe  a 
circle  of  9  feet  5  inches  in  circumference  ; 
the  two  apertures  at  the  end  of  the  arms 
are  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  superficial 
inch,  and  under  u  pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  will  balance  a  weight  of  10  lbs. 
From  some  Experiments  made,  it  is  estima- 
ted to  carry  a  load  of  8  lbs.  through  a  space 
of  37,666  feet  per  minute.  The  boiler  has 
66  feet  surface  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  con- 
sumes  daily  half  a  cord  of  soft  dry  wood. 

There  are  in  the  establishment  the  follow- 
ing machines  in  operation,  namely,  2  large 
engine  lathes;  2  small  do.  do.;  2  hand 
lames;  1  boring  mill  for  boring  cyhnders; 
2  driUing  lathes  ;  1  grindstone  ;  1  mill  for 
grinding  coal ;  2  bellows,  40  double  strokes 
each  per  minute,  which  will  force  580  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
1^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  requires  4  to  5 
horse  power  to  perform  its  operation  of 
melting  1500  lbs.  of  iron  per  hour.." 

The  following  references  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  engine ;  to  examine  it,  however,  will 
be  more  satisfactory. 

A,  the  boiler,  17  inches  m  diameter,  and  78 
inches  high,  standing  on  a  cast  iron  frame, 
with  a  grate  inside,  i 

B,  the  steam  pipe,  wliich  conducts  the 
steam  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  C  C,  one  end 
of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  superfluous  cast 
iron  tube.  The  steam  is  ordinarily  conduct- 
ed from  the  boiler  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  in 
a  simple  steam  pipe,  which  may  be  six 
inches,  or  6  or  12  feet  in  length,  to  accom- 
modate the  engine  to  the  machinery,  with- 
out regard  to  the  position  of  the  boiler. 

C  C,  the  shaft  passing  through  the  case 

D,  and  the  arms  Q,,  Q,,  fig.  2,  which  are  en- 
clo:-?d,  and  revolve  in  the  casa  D.  On  this 
shail.  aa  will  be  seen  in  fig.  2,  is  the  pulley 

E,  from  which  the  band  passes  to  the  ma- 
chinery. 

D,  a  circular  cast  iron  case,  in  two  parts, 
fitted  and  put  together  with  bolts,  and  made 
steam  tight.  This  case  has  in  some  instan. 
ees  been  made  of  sheet  iron;  cast  iron, 
however,  is  deemed  best.  The  case,  al- 
though the  engine,  or  revolving  arm,  is 
onty  I  of  an  inch  in  the  thickest  part,  is  at 
Wast  5  inehea  through  in  the  centre,  where 
0*  shaft  passes,  having  th«  two  eoncave 


Fig.  2. 


surfaces  turned  together  ;  and  it  is  conside-  ' 
rably  larger,  or  of  greater  diameter,  than  the  I 
length  of  the  arms,  that  there  may  be  space, 
which  is  enlarged  by  giving  to  the  casting,  ^ 
near  the  outer  edge,  a  half  circle  in   each  : 
part  of  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  which 
founds  a  circular  channel  or  groove  for  the 
steam  beyond  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  by 
which  it  finds  the  outlet  F,  through  the  bot- 
torn,  and  connected  with  a  pipe  which  con-  ; 
ducts  it  ofl'  outside  of  the  building.  ; 

G,  the  supply  pump,  operated  in  this  en- 
gine by  cog  wheels,   but  ordinarily   by   a 
band.     The  wheels,  however,  are  not  repre-  [ 
sented  in  the  engraving,  being  desirous  to  | 
show   the   engine  as   in  general  use,  and  ! 
simplest  form.  i 

H,  I,  the  governor,  or  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating  the  supply  of  steam   to  the  engine,  j 
Tliis  regulator  is  constructed  upon  a  new  1 
plan,  and  works  with  cog  wheels.  1 

K,  gauge  cocks.  ! 

L,  safety  valve,  which  is  set  at  a  pressure 
of  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

M,  smoke  pipe — a  six  inch  stove  pipe. 
N,  apparatus  for  stopping  the  steam,  or 
letting  it  on  to  the  engine. 

O,  serves  to  regulate  the  packing  around 
the  shaft. 
P,  water  supply  pipe. 
Fig.  2.— C  C,  shaft ;  E,  pulley  for  the 
band  ;  r,  the  orifice  in  the  end  of  shaft  where 
the  steam  enters ;  Q,  Q,  the  arms  at  right 
angles  with  the  shaft,  and  through  which  it 
passes. 

There  being  a  free  communication  (ex- 
cept when  obstructed  by  the  throttle  valve, 
by  which  it  may  be  in  part,  or  entirely  cut 
off,  as  may  be  desired,  thereby  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  velocity,)  from  the  boil- 
er to  the  shaft  and  anus,  there  is  necessarily 
an  equal  pressure  upon  the  square  inch 
of  the  arms,  as  upon  the  boiler,  and  hence 
the  KE-ACTioN,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure in  every  part,  except  where  the  steam 
escapes,  and  not  from  the  action  of  the 
steam  against  the  atmosphere,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

This  engine,  we  are  yet  fully  in  the  faith 
to  believe,  will  be  found  an  important  im- 
provement for  railroad  purposes.  The  only 
locomotive  engine  of  the  kind  ever  used,  run 


for  a  short  time,  last  spring,  on  the  JVewark 
railroad ;  and,  after  various  experiments, 
which  were  made  to  test  its  qualities  and 
power,  a  car  was  loaded  with  four  tons  of 
iron,  and  attached  to  the  engine,  which 
t»ok  it,  with  great  ease,  over  the  Bergen 
Ridge,  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  152 
feet  to  the  mile — and  in  one  place,  for  a 
sliort  distance,  when  leaving  the  direct 
track  for  that  built  temporarily  on  the 
bank,  of  six  feet  in  one  hundred,  or  312  feet 
to  the  mile. 

This  performance,  although  in  itself  a 
small  affair,  is,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  the  inventor, 
William  Avery,  to  us  evidence  that  ano- 
ther engine,  built  and  improved  upon 
by  the  little  experience  already  had,  will 
surmount  elevations  of  150  to  200  feet 
pa'  mile,  vnth  loitds  of  eight  to  ticelve  tons, 
and  that  the  same  engine  will,  on  a  level, 
or  gently  undulating  road,  perform  35  to 
50  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Avery  is  now  engaged  upon  a  loco- 
motive engine,  a  model  of  which  we  have 
examined,  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
perform  all  we  have  here  predicted ;  and 
if  so,  what  can  prevent  them  from  being 
generally  adopted  on  all  our  Ra-ilroads.''  i 

If  we  were  at  liberty,  we  should  attempt 
to  give  a  drawing  and  description  of  this 
locomotive;  but,  as  it  is  his  desire  to  com- 
plete it  first,  we  shall  defer  for  the  present 
further  allusion  to  it,  or  until  we  have  per- 
mission to  give  a  definite  account  of  it. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

ADAMs'    CIRCULAR     Sl'RING     AVHEELS. 

"  Break  all  the  spokes,  *  *  *  *  • 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down."" 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  amongst 
mechanicians,  to  accomplish  the  tusk  of 
constructing  a  wheel  for  carriages  in- 
tended to  convey  persons  and  goods  over 
lotigh  roads,  which,  while  it  should  pos- 
sess sufRcient  strength  fitly  disposed  in 
its  several  parts  to  resist  breakage,  un- 
steadiness, or  any  permanent  alteration 
of  form,  from  any  of  the  ordinary  shocks 
or  violence  to  which  it  might  be  sub- 
jected,  should  yet  possess  the  property  of 
elasticity  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  inter- 
cept and  materially  diminish  the  concus- 
sion caused  by  the  periphery  rolling  over 
obstacles  during  its  revolution  ;  and  thus 
either  prevent  the  concussion  from  ex- 
tending  its  effects  to  the  axis  round 
which-  the  wheel  might  revolve,  or  to 
lessen  it  so  much  that  the  effects  might 
be  comparatively  innocuous.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  necessary  that  the  elastic 
power  should  be  placed  between  the  peri- 
phery and  the  axis,  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  the  roundness  or  altering  the 
circular  form  of  the  periphery — which 
circumstance  would  tend  materially  to 
increase  the  rolling  friction  of  the  wheel : 
wherefore  the  only  mode  in  which  elas- 
ticity can  be  made  available,  must  be  by 
enabling  the  axis  to  depart  sufficiently 
from  the  exact  centre  of  the  periphery 
where  concussion  takes  place — to  which 
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exact  centre  the  elastic  force,  pressing 
equally  in  various  opposite  directions  in 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  should  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  restore  it  when  the 
etTect  of  the  concussion  might  cease. 
The  advantages  attendant  upon  a  wheel 
so  constructed  are  several  and  obvious. 

1st,  In  ordinary  sized  wheels,  used  for 
a  cart  without  springs,  tho  concussion 
from  the  road  is  driven  in  a  direct  line 
along  the  spokes  of  the  axis ;  and  this 
concussion,  cbnstantly  kept  up  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  serves  materially  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  draught,  by  forcing 
out  the  oil  or  grease,  and  bringing  the 
rubbing  surfaces  of  the  axis  and  axis-box 
in  close  contact,  to  the  increase  of  fric 
tion.  This  disadvantage  would  be  ro. 
moved  entirely,  or  very  materially  less- 
ened,  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  wheel. 

2d,  lu  carriages  with  rigid  wheels,  to 
which  the  axis  is  attached  by  means  of 
a  horizontal  spring  bearing  on  the  axis, 
the  concussion  is  diminished,  by  its  uni. 
form  bearing  upwards ;  still  it  is  but 
slightly,  inasmuch  as  the  momentum  of 
the  concussion  passes  directly  along  the 
rigid  spokes  to  the  axis ;  and,  moreover, 
the  relief  which  the  spring  afibrds  is  only 
in  a  vertical  direction ;  in  which  direc- 
tion the  greatest  amount  of  the  momen- 
tum of  concussion  does  not  pass,  but  in  a 
direction  more  inclining  towards  the  line 
of  progress  as  the  wheel  revolves.  This 
disadvantage  would  be  materially  less- 
ened  by  an  efficient  elastic  wheel,  inas- 
much as  the  elasticity  being  in  a  circle 
all  round  the  axis,  would  avail  both 
against  vertical  and  horizontal  ol^stacles 
or  inequalities.  :,  ■  ^ 

3d,  It  is  well  known  that  the  force  re- 
quisite to  move  a  carriage  at  first  starting 
is  greater  than  that  required  to  keep  mo- 
tion up.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  mo- 
mentum is  required  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion.  Wherefore,  every 
obstacle  or  inequality  which  the  wheel 
encounters  as  it  revolves,  has  a  tendency 
to  check  the  momentum,  and  render  the 
draught  power  necessary  to  move  the 
carriage  onwards  nearer  in  amount  to 
that  which  was  originally  required  to 
move  it  from  a  state  of  rest ;  because  the 
concussion  in  the  line  of  progress  is  near- 
ly in  direct  opposition  to  the  momentum, 
and  serves  to  neutralize  it.  An  efficient 
elastic  wheel  would  be  found  to  receive 
the  concussion  on  its  periphery,  but  as  it 
would  not  carry  it,  or  would  carry  it  with 
a  diminished  force,  to  the  axis,  ihc  mo- 
mentum of  the  superincumbent  frame- 
work, to  which  the  draught  power  is  at- 
tached, would  scarcely  be  acted  on  by  it. 

4th,  The  wheels  of  carriages  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  concussion  in  a  la- 
teral direction,  lengthwise  of  the  axis. 
A  rigid  wheel,  under  such  concussion, 
transmits  the  concussion  almost  unbroken 
to  the  carriage,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
passengers,  and  with  a  temdeacy  to  de- 
i^nge  the  framework.  But  an  efficient 
clastic  wheel  would  possess  a  small  por- 
tion of  lateral  elasticity,  sufficient  to  di. 
nwaish  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
and  yield  greater  ease  of  motioa. 

^th,  An  clastic  wheel)  by  its  tendency 


to  elude  concussion  rather  than  to  resist 
it,  will  be  less  liable  to  be  broken  or 
strained  than  one  which  is  rigid,  and  con- 
sequently its  total  durability  is  likely  to 
be  much  greater.  Wooden  wheels,  by 
reason  of  their  property  of  elasticity,  are 
less  liable  to  break  than  those  of  iron. 

Wheels  are  to  a  carriage  w  hat  legs  are 
to  a  human  being — the  instruments  of 
locomotion.     A  man  who  loses  an  elastic 


•eg. 


bone,  niuscie,  and  ligaments,  niav 


miglu  come.  A  wheei  like  that  just  de- 
scribed could  not  comply  with  this  condi. 
tion,  and  theretbre  such  a  wheel  could 
not  be  durable.  Another  mode  of  form- 
ing  a  spring  wheel  was  by  making  steel 
blades  or  ribbands  in  a  sinuous  or  undu. 
lating  curve,  and  forming  them  in  radia- 
ting  lines  from  a  nave  to  a  periphery, 
doubling  them  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed in  the  elliptic  spring  wheel,  to 
resist    the     lateral    action    or   leverage. 


_  ot 
have  a  wooden  one  to  replace  it ;  but  he  i  Supposing  this  wheel  to  be  true  and  well 
will  tind  that  the  act  of  Avalking  with  the  made,  the  action  would  be  more  perfect 
wooden  one  is  a  much  ruder  and  less  jj  tlian  the  former  one  •  but  the  niakiog  ot 
perfect  process  than  with  the  one  of  bone  !  such  springs  all  to  stand  their  work 
and  muscle;  concussion,  and  the  labor  j  I  equally  well,  and  the  needful  accuracy  of 
of  surmounting  or  avoiding  obstacles,  v.ill  |!  fixing  them,  would  involve  an  expense  too 
render  the  man's  progress  much  slower,  jl  great  for  any  extensive  use  ;  and  after 
And  it  seems  clear,  that  the  property  of  i;  all,  the  action  would  be  of  that  kind  very 
elasticity  in  a  wheel  gives  it  a  similar  j|  likely  to  break  the  springs  with  a  violent 
advantage  over  a  rigid  one  that  the  natu-  i;  concussion*  A  third  plan  which  has  been 
ral  leg  docs  over  the  artilicial  one,  though   ;  proposed,  but,  we   believe,   never  put  in 


to  a  less  extent ;  inasmuch  as  the  mo- 
chanical  contrivance  of  art  must  be  in- 
ferior  to  the  more  perfect  processes  of 
nature.  Ships,  which  are  of  rigid  con- 
struction, arc  found  to  make  a  slower 
progress  through  tlue  water  than  such  as 


practice,  is  a  small  wheel  placed  within 
the  circumference  of  a  solid  rigid  ring  oi 
fiiuch  larger  diameter,  the  s^ace  between 
being  supplied  with  severa^  small  hoops 
of  ribband  steel  with  open  ends,  put  in 
with  compression,  so  as  to  leave  them 
are  slightly  flexible  ;  and  in  row-boats,  the  [i  free  to  enlarge  or  diminish  their  diameter 


quality  of  flexibility  is  indispensable  to 
swiftness  :  the  reason  is,  that  the  flexible 
boat,  as  it  advances,  adapts  itself,  by  its 
sinuosity,  to  the  slight  movements  and 
currents  of  the  water,  which  it  eludes 
instead  of  resisting.  The  movement  of  a 
fish  through  the  water  is  an  illustration 
of  the  same  principle  ;  and,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  a  carriage  with  elastic 
wheels  avoids,  by  its  yielding  properties, 
many  obstacles  over  which  rigid  wheels 
would  require  to  be  impelled  by  a  greater 
exertion  of  power. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  advan- 
tages  to  be  obtained  by  using  elastic 
wheels  has  led  to  many  attempts  at  their 
construction,  but  hitherto  witliout  anv 
efficient  result.  One  mode  which  was 
attempted  was  by  arranging  a  number 
of  pointed  double  elliptic  steel  springs  in 
radiating  lines  from  a  nave  to  a  periphery. 
To  guard  against  the  lateral  action  or 
leverage,  these  springs  wf>re  doubled  in 
number,  and  arranged  at  a  lateral  angle 
with  the  length  of  the  nave  each  way. 
Even  supposing  such  a  wheel  to  be  effi- 
cient,  the  expense  of  its  manufacture 
would  have  precluded  any  extensive  use 
of  it ;  but  the  action  was  too  imperfect, 
to  allow  much  use  without  destruction  of 
its  parts.  The  elasticity  of  the  springs 
could  only  be  brought  into  action  in  Uie 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  ellipses, 
either  by  extension  or  compression  ;  con- 
sequently the  action  could  only  l>e  in  a 
line  diimietrically  across  the  wheel  in  one 
direction  at  a  time  :  thus  but  few  of  the 
springs  would  be  in  action  at  one  time, 
atid  that  in  a  most  imperfect  mode,  viz., 
in  the  length  of  a  very  long  and  narrow 
ellipse.  The  principle  of  an  efficient 
spring  wheel  should  be,  that  (he  elasti- 
city should  be  alike  at  all  parts  of  the 
circumference,  and  that  no  one  part  should 
act  without  the  whole — that  every  spring 
should  sympathise  equally  with  the  rest, 
from   whatever    direction  a  concussion 


when  in  action.  These  hoops  were  to 
be  kept  in  their  places  by  flanged  seg- 
mental cavities  tidapted  to  their  size  in 
both  wheel  and  ring,  being  otherwise  un- 
confined  by  any  fastening.  The  dis:id- 
vantages  of  this  form  of  wheel  are  many. 
First,  its  extreme  want  of  elastic  firmr 
ncss ;  next,  its  want  of  universal  actioot 
being  calculated  only  to  act  by  com- 
pression on  the  springs  below,  and  not  by 
extension  of  the  springs  above.  A  great 
defect  would  be,  that  while  the  weight 
were  pressing  on  the  lower  springs,  the 
elastic  action  of  the  upper  springs  would 
be  directed,  not  to  alleviate,  but  to  in- 
crease the  weight.  In  action,  this  wheel 
would  be  impracticable ;  for  stones  and 
dirt  would  lodge  in  the  centres  with  the 
springs,  clog  their  action,  and  break 
them.  But  one  useful  thing  they  contain, 
viz.,  the  germ  of  the  only  sort  of  spring 
which  can  be  effiictively  applied  to  spring. 
wheels — ^the  circle.  The  wheel  itself  is 
a  circle  continually  revolving,  and  springs 
intended  to  have  an  equal  action  in  that 
wheel,  whatever  side  be  uppermost,  must 
be  circles  likewise.  No  other  form  can 
be  of  universal  action,  in  the  place  of 
the  wheel ;  no  other  form  will  yield  ex- 
tcnsii)ility  and  compressibility  in  every 
direction  in  rapid  succession,  each  teod> 
ing  alike  to  restore  the  nave  to  the  exact 
centre  of  the  periphery-,  as  the  moment- 
ary action  of  concussion  passes  away. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hobson  and  Co.,  of  Long-acre, 
has  marked  this  essential  principle,  and 
has  had  the  perseverance  to  work  it  out 
in  detail,  so  as  to  lay  it  before  the  puhlic 
in  a  practicable  form.  The  leading  fea. 
tures  of  his  invention  are  four  hoops  of 
broad  steel  plate,  properly  tempered, 
the  ends  of  the  hoops  being  overlapped 
and  rivettcd  together,  so  that  each  hoop 
may  be  solid,  by  which  means  it  will 
resist  and  yield  equally,  both  by  ezteOirr^ 
sion    and  compression.     These    hpopq 
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are  afilxed  firmly  at  equal  distance^  in 
the  interior  of  a  rigid  circular  rim,  which 
forms  the  periphery  of  tlie  wheel.  This 
circular  rim  is  made  rigid  by  its  peculiar 
mode  of  construction.  An  inner  iron,  or 
steel  tire,  of  less  substance  than  the 
outer  one,  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
wooden  felloes,  accurately  titled  to  the 
inner  tire,  and  also  with  their  ends  ac- 
curately fitted  to  each  other  like  a  barrel 
arch,  the  lines  of  the  joints  meeting  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  Around  this 
circle  of  felloes,  so  titled,  the  outer  tire 
is  shrunk  on  hot,  as  usual,  and  all  three 
thicknesses  are  rivettcd  together.  In 
calling  this  a  rigid  rim,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  rigid  like  an  iron  casting,  (tor 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  stand  its  work, 
but  be  liable  to  break,  as  cast  iron  wheels 
do  ;)  but  that,  while  it  possesses  a  slight 
portion  of  elasticity  suflicient  to  prevent 
breakage,  it  is  also  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  any  permanent  alteration  of  its 
form  by  any  ordinary  concussion  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected.  To  this  rim  the 
four  hoop  springs  are  firmly  bolted,  but 
do  not  in  any  material  manner  contribute 
to  strengthen  it.  The  springs  serve  as 
elastic  legs ;  the  rim  serves  as  a  foot  to 
guide  the  steps  they  make  in  revolving. 
Wheelwrights  call  the  act  of  putting  a 
tire  on  a  wheel,  "shoeing  it." 

The  nave  of  this  wheel  is  made  of 
iron  flange  plates,  fitted  to  the  axis-box, 
and  reinforced  by  wood  blockings.  The 
flange  plates  are  made  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  and  to  the  arms  of  this 
cross  the  hoop  springs  arc  firndy  fixed, 
each  with  four  clip  bolts  and  nuts,  with- 
out making  holes  in  the  spring  ;  and  this 
mode  is  found  to  ensure  sufficient  lateral 
strength  to  resist  the  central  leverage  of 
the  wheel.  The  springs  are  tapered  in 
width  towards  the  circumference,  in  order 
to  give  the  greatest  elasticity  towards  the 
point  of  concussion.  The  axis-box  is  so 
contrived  that  it  will  carry  a  very  large 
magazine  of  oil  in  actual  contact .  with 
the  axis,  and  the  wheel  is  therefore  likely 
to  travel  considerably  farther  without  re- 
quiring fresh  oil  than  any  other  kind, 
more  especially  as  the  elastic  action  re- 
moves  the  extra  friction  arising  from 
concussion.  Most  oil  axes  are  fed  with 
oil  by  a  capillary  or  pumping  action. 
This  action  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  from 
many  causes,  and  if  disturbed,  the  wheel 
will  become  fast  on  the  axis  by  heating. 
But  an  axis  in  actual  contact  with  the  oil 
cannot  be  liable  to  these  accidents. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which 
struck  us  was,  that  a  wheel  with  so  much 
metal  in  it  must  necessarily  be  very 
heavy  ;  but  this  proves  not  to  be  the  fact. 
The  peculiar  action  and  combination  of 
the  springs  being  such  that  all  mutually 
assist  and  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  necessarily 
so  much  reduced  below  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard of  spring  plates,  that  great  lightness 
is  combined  with  great  strength.  Thus 
a  pair  of  these  spring  wheels  are  found 
to  be  just  so  much  heavier  than  ordinary 
wooden  ones  as  the  weight  of  the  inner 
tire  amounts  to.  But  as  the  axes  used 
\a  ordinary  rigid  wheels  are  umde  much 


Fig.  1. 


heavier  than  is  needful  for  the  weight 
they  carry,  in  order  to  resist  extraordi- 
nary concussion,  so  the  axis  of  the 
spring  wheels,  not  being  subject  to  the 
same  amount  of  concussion,  may  be  re- 
duced in  weight,  in  order  partly  to  com- 
pensate  for  the  tire  ;  and  the  surplus 
weight  being  thus  placed  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  instead  of  on  the 
axis-bearing,  the  friction  will  be  reduced  : 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fr6edom 
from  concussion,  consequent  on  the  use 
of  the  elastic  wheel,  will  enable  a  saving 
to  be  made  in  the  weight  and  munber  of 
the  carriage-body  springs  ;  and  thus  a 
farther  amount  of  weight,  and  conse- 
quently of  friction,  will  be  removed  from 
the  axis-bearing.  In  the  construction  of 
a  wheel-carriage,  the  weight,  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  tUe  wheels,  should  always 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  superin- 
cumbent  weight,  or  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  too  high,  a  disadvantage  nearly 
as  great  in  a  carriage  as  in  a  ship.  A 
wheel  may  be  too  light  as  well  as  too 
heavy,  and  the  former  defect  is  the  great- 
est. The  former  is  a  defect  of  princi- 
ple, and  is  dangerous :  the  latter  can 
only  make  a  slight  difTerence  in  the 
draught  by  additional  weight,  and  not  by 
additional  friction  on  the  axis-bearing ; 
and,  at  a  considerable  speed,  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  wheel  acts  with  momentum 
like  a  fly-wheel. 

Mr.  Adams'  clastic  wheel  is  light  and 
elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  apparently 
well  adapted  for  pleasure  carriage's  on 
common  roads  ;  but  there  is  a  still  more 
extensive  purpose  for  it  to  serve — we  al- 
lude to  the  railroads,  whose  increasing 
number  and  probable  universality  render 
economy  in  the  mode  of  transport  a  most 

1  important  object.     It   appears,  from  Mr. 
Wood's  statements,  that  the  difference  ot 


wear  and  tear  between  carriages  with 
springs  and  carriages  without,  on  rail- 
roads, is  as  one-quarter  to  one-half.  The 
springs  used  in  railroad  carriages  are 
very  short,  and  have  little  play,  and  that 
only  in  a,  vertical  line,  which  is  not  the 
line  of  concussion.  At  rapid  speed,  the 
necessity  for  elasticity  increases  in  com- 
pound progression.  The  speed  used  on 
railroads  would  tear  a  carriage  to  pieces 
on  a  common  road.  A  small  pebble,  or 
a  trifling  inequality  in  the  joint  of  a  rail, 
at  a  high  speed,  gives  a  violent  shock, 
and  the  momentum  of  each  succeeding 
wheel,  in  a  long  train  of  carriages,  like 
repeated  rapid  blows  of  a  hammer,  at 
each  action  increases  the  weakness  of  a 
loose  rail,  and  ultimately  breaks  it,  or 
renders  it  tiseless.  As  the  elasticity  of 
the  spring-wheel  acts  in  a  direct  line  of 
concussion,  both  rails  and  carriages 
would  be  saved  from  it,  and  the  total 
amount  of  friction  considerably  dimin- 
ished. In  the  ordinary  rigid  wheels  used 
on  railroads  there  is  occasionally  a  ten- 
dency, when  not  running  in  an  exactly 
straight  line,  for  the  side  of  the  flange 
which  guides  them  to  mount  the  rail,  and 
thus  overturn  the  carriage.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  lateral  elasticity  of  Mr. 
Adams'  wheel  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  accident ;  for  the 
flange  not  revolving  in  a  rigid  plane, 
would  slip  downwards  from  the  rail,  as 
fast  as  a  grinding  contact  might  give  it  a 
tendency  to  mount,  and  the  lateral  elastic 
action  would  then  tend  to  restore  the 
track  of  the  wheels  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion. 

An  elastic  wheel  possesses  another  ad- 
vantage over  a  rigid  one,  in  case  of  the 
defective  construction  incident  to  all 
wheels,  viz.,  the  absence  of  roundness, 
i.  e.  eccentricity  pf  orbit.    A  rigid  vyheel 
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of  this  form  must  necessarily  move  with 
much  friction;  but  the  elasti<;ity  of  a 
spring-wheel  would  lend  to  correct  this 
defect,  by  yielding  where  there  was  the 
necessity  during  its  revolution. 

For  ordinary  weights,  the  springs  are 
made  in  single  plates,  by  which  means 
they  may  be  effectually  preserved  from 
rust ;  but  for  heavy  carriages  and  en- 
gines,  the  inventor  proposes  to  multij)ly 
the  number  of  plates  in  the  same  mode 
ns  other  carriage  springs. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  wheel. 
Fig.  2  is  the  cross  section.  A  is  the 
outer  tire ;  B,  the  felloes ;  C,  the  inner 
tire ;  D,  blocks  to  bend  the  springs  on 
the  rim ;  e,  the  ciipa'  to  fix  the  blocks 
down  the  springs  on  the  rim ;  F,  the 
central  Maltese  cross  and  axis-box  ;  g,  the 
Circular  springs. 

By  the  simplicity  of  construction,  if  a 
spring  should  break,  it  may  be  removed 
and  re- placed,  without  taking  a  carriage 
off  the  road,  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
railroad  central  nave  is  of  still  simpler 
construction  than  that  for  the  common- 
road. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Slaguxuie.] 
BemhardVs  Patent  Warming  and  Ventu 
;      W        lating  Process. 

Several  indistinct  notices  have  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  press,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
(and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  rather 
a  high-colored  description,)  of  a  new 
mode  of  warming  and  ventilating,  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
a  Saxon  architect  of  considerable  emi« 
nence,  and  exemplified  by  him  with  ex- 
traordinary success  in  a  number  of  public 
buildings  on  the  continent.  As  Mr. 
Bernhardt  has  takoh  out  a  patent  in  this 
country  for  his  invention,  and  the  time 
for  his  specification  has  now  nearly  ex- 
pired, we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  lay 
the  whole  particulars  of  his  plan  before 
our  readers  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  statement  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  Professor 
Schaeffer,  of  Dusscldorf,  may  be  accepted 
as  firood  evidence  that  Mr.  Bernhardt  has 
actually  arrived  at  some  results  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance — ond  of  which, 
at  least,  is,  even  in  this  country  of  high 
mechanical  invention,  still  a  great  deside- 
ratum,  namely,  smoke  without  soot.  A 
late  distinguished  physician  (Sir  George 
Tulhill)  has  left  it  on  record  as  his  deli- 
berate opinion,  that  the  excessive  quan- 
tity of  carbonaceous  matter  sent  forth  into 
the  atmosphere  of  London  from  its  innu- 
merable coal  fires  is  the  grand  cause  of 
its  unhealthiness,  as  compared  with  places 
in  its  near  vicinity. 

.  "  The  Royal  General  Post-Office  built, 
many  years  ago,  a  factory  adjoining  the 
jMJSt-house,  for  the  repair  of  the  mail- 
coaches,  and  since  the  building  of  the 
jcliligences  and  the  increase  of  business, 
it  has  become  a  very  large  coach  manu- 
factory, in  which  above  seventy  workmen 
are  at  present  daily  employed.  In  a 
building  at  the  back,  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  a  forge  for  ten  fires  was  put  up 
and  erected  in  the  usual  form.    Smoke 


and  soot  penetrated  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  neighbors,  arxl  rendered  them  uitin- 
habitable  and  worth  no  rent.  Complaints 
arose,  and  an  expensive  law-suit,  which 
naturally  terminated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Post-Office  department.  Experi- 
ments were  then  made  to  clarify  the 
smoke  and  separate  the  soot.  The 
Prussian  consul  in  England — that  land  of 
invention— was  desired  to  make  inquiries 
whether  any  means  were  known  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and 
the  most  learned  professional  men  doubled 
the  possibility  of  an  invention  to  answer 
the  purpose,  because  it  was  believed  that 
any  attempt  to  separate  the  smoke  from 
the  soot  could  only  be  m^e  at  the  expense 
of  the  draught.  >v 

"  It  became  a  point  of  consequence,  to 
the  Post-Office  authorities  here,  to  satisfy 
the  neighbors  at  any  price,  and  they  en- 
deavored to  suppress  the  nuisance  arisii;^ 
from  the  soot  by  removing  the  smithy 
into  an  intermediate  building  constructed 
for  the  purpose :  the  result  of  experiments 
by  several  artists,  in  inventing  an  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped 
to  banish  the  soot.  A  cistern  of  water 
was  applied  over  the  roof,  which  was  in- 
tended, by  being  placed  round  the  outlet 
for  the  smoke,  to  absorb  its  heavier  parts  ; 
but  the  soot  soon  covered  the  water  with 
an  incrustation,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  soot  escaped  from  the  chimney 
and  covered  the  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bors ;  besides  the  smoke  spread  itself 
throughout  the  smithies,  so  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  insupportable  to  the  workmen 
at  the  lires.  At  that  time  the  architect, 
Mr.  Bernhardt,  of  Saxony,  was  in  Berlin, 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  Royal 
Palaces ;  having  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  deficiencies  at 
present  existing  in  the  construction  of 
fires,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  the  similar 
faults  in  the  General  Pcst-office  buildings, 
and  his  plans  were  crowned  with  the  best 
success.  Mr.  Bernhardt  discovered  the 
means  of  forcing  the  draft  of  the  smoke, 
and  separating  the  soot  from  it.  His 
plans  were  carried  into  execution.  In  a 
short  time,  witliout  any  interruption  to  tlie 
business  of  the  coach  factory,  the  work 
was  completed.  The  smoke  ascends  in  a 
purified  state  through  two  cylinders  of  zinc 
to  the  roof,  and  the  soot  remains  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  tlvrce  story  high  building, 
concentrated  in  separate  channels  and 
chambers  for  it. 

"  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  soot 
depositing  itself  in  coarse  particles,  and 
afterwards  becoming;  gradually  finer  as  it 
ascends  ;  to  see  the  sinoke  rising  through 
narrow  wire  nets.  In  the  channels  of  the 
five  chimneys  a  mass  of  26|  cubic  feet 
of  soot  was  found,  after  three  months' 
purifying,  and  whiqh  had  formerly  been 
mostly  conducted  over  the  roof." 

The  Bruges  Stove,  as  improved  by 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen.  .By  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cottam. — I  send  you  sketches  (tigs, 
1,  2,  3,)  of  the  Bruges  stove,  as  manufac- 
tured by  Cottam  and  Hallen,  who  have 
found  it  to  answer  fully  the  statement  given 
by  them  of  it  in  your  Encyclopedia  of 
Achitecture.    It  will  do  more  with  a  given 


quantity  of  fuel  than  any  other  stove,  hav- 
ing fhe  means  of  stewing,  boiling,  broiling, 
roastuig,  and  baking,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  with  a  small  quantity  of  coke  or  cin- 
ders fronx  any  other  fire. 

It  is  simple  in  form,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  its  use.  The  holes  in 
the  top  may  be  arranged  as  is  found  most 
convenient  lor  the  situation  in  which  the 
stove  IS  to  be  placed,  either  in  a  line,  na  in 
the  sketch,  (fig.  1,)  or  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  One  thing  is  indispensable  for 
the  proper  action  of  this  stove,  and  that  is 
a  good  draught.  It  must,  therefore,  haT« 
a  separate  flue. 


r. 


In  figs.  1,  2, 3,  a  is  the  top  of  the  stove  ;  h 
is  the  lire  pot ;  g  is  the  hole  for  feeding  the 
fire  pot ;  /is  an  ash  drawer ;  c  is  the  flue  ; 
D  is  the  oven  door ;  h  is  the  oven ;  e  is 
a  space  for  the  fire  to  pass  to  the  flue  r, 
and  for  heating  the  whole  of  the  top  plate, 
any  part  of  which  will  produce  sufficient 
heat  for  culinary  purposes ;  t  t  i  are  lids, 
which  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  battery  of 
stew-pans,  or  boilers,  will  then  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  flame.  A  grid-iron  fit«  on  any 
of  these  openings,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  smoking  the  article  broiled,  the 
draught  being  downwards. — [Loud.  Arch. 
Mag.] 


The  Westeiin  Railroad. — Books  of  .sulwcrip- 
tion  to  the  slock  in  the  Western  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion were  opened  in  tills  city  on  the  3d  inst.  and 
will  be  closed  to  morrow.  The  amount  of  capital 
projwscd  to  be  raised  is  20,000  sliares,  of  ^  100  each. 
On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  books  over  7000  " 
shares  were  subscribed  in  this  city,  and  about  1200 
have  been  subscribed  here  since.  We  learn  that 
about  1 500  shares  had  been  subscribed  last  M-ztk. 
in  Springfield,  and  300  in  New  York.  Of  the 
amount  subscribed  at  the  other  places  where  book* 
were  opened,  we  have  no  accurate  information. 

The  receipts  on  the  Boston  arid  Worcester  Rail- 
road, for  tlie  week  ending  the  1st  inst.  wftre  for 
passengers,  g3203  37 :  for  freight,*  $502  49  :  total, 
5370.5  86.  For  the  last  week,  for  pasacngers, 
JI3397  68 :  for  freight,  f  384  51  j  U)t»t  |4*8«  09. 
[Boston  Daily  Adv.j 
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Thk  Portland  and  Q-uebec  Railroad.— In 
the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  we  Hiiil  a  letter  from 
Col.  Lonfj,  who  has  been  employed  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  route  for  a  Railroad  fitmi  Port- 
land to  Clueboc,  add\e.sscd  to  the  Hon.  Is;uic  Hill, 
ill  which  he  states  some  inlerestiiij;  facts  rti;\live  to 
this  rcHJtc.  From  these  fiuits  it  appears  iluit  the 
route,  although  by  no  means  impractical  Ic,  pre- 
sents obstacles  of  a  serious  character,  ami  more 
formidable  probably  than  were  anticipated  by  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  Col.  Lon^  left  Portland 
on  the  6th  July,  accorajvinicd  by  CJnrles  Fox, 
Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  Portland,  and  pruccedcd 
iiortltwardly  about  77  miles,  to  Andover,  the  most 
remote  settlement  on  the  route.  The  ground  thus 
far  is  mostly  favorable.  Here  they  entered  the 
wilderness,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
found  an  ascent  to  be  encountered,  of  about  "lOO 
feet  in  a  distance  of  six  miles.  They  there  enter- 
ed the  lake  country,  which  they  approached  with- 
out making  any  descent.  The  residue  of  the  route 
is  thus  descriljcd : 

"We  first  struck  upon  Luke  AllegundeUi-Kg, 
then  upon  Lake  Molechunkemaunk,  Iwth  of  which 
are  on  the  same  level  or  very  nearly  .so.  Having 
crossed  these  lakes,  we  passed  a  very  flat  ridge  di- 
viding between  the  lake  laut  monlioned,  and  Aloo- 
s'Jamaguntic  Like,  the  latter  being  eluvatcd  about 
30  feet  above  the  former.  We  jiroccedL"!  liicnce 
into  Lake  Cupmetuc,  on  the  same  level,  and  as- 
cended thence;  in  the  valley  and  vicinity  f>i  ('up- 
metuc  stream,  to  the  summit  dividing  between 
the  waters  oi  tlie  Atlantic  and  tiiose  tinu  fall 
into  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  ascent  of  this 
stream,  an  elevation  of  at  least  500  hundred  feet  is 
to  be  oveiTtome,  which  may  be  eflucted,  at.  a  gra- 
dation no  where  exceeding  one  degree.  Having 
reached  tiie  summit,  on  whirii  we  ci'i».-.>«(l  the 
boundary  line  dividing  between  the  United  IStaics 
and  Lower  Canada,  we  soon  struck  the  Arnold  riv- 
er, which  rises  in  the  same  swampy  tract  that  gives 
birth  to  the  C-upmetuc  stream,  the  distaiu-e  from 
water  to  water  notexccetlinghalf  ainilc,  a; id  coni- 
menred  our  dcscf-nt  in  the  valley  of  the  river  just 
mentioned,  viz.  Arnold's  river,  and  iraveileil  down- 
vrard  about  IC  miles  to  Luke iVIegantic,  tlio  ui.soonl 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  being  such  as  to  rcfiuirc 
a  gradation  of  one  degree.  Wc  then  ))r.>ceedcd 
downward  along  the  Lake  and  in  the  valley  of 
Chaudiere  river,  60  miles,  to  the  upper  seillem<?nf.s 
on  the  river  last  mentioned,  the  declivity  aticr  leav- 
ing the  Lake,  being  on  an  avenge  of  alxmt  10  feet 
per  mile.  Through  the  entire  distance  from  Luke 
AHagimdebagog.to  tlie  upjmr  settlements  on  the 
Chaudiere,  we  had  to  groujx;  our  way  tliraigh  a 
trackless  wilderness,  encountering  tiiirketK, 
awamps,  windfalls,  &c.,  the  distance  l)iMng  .-dxuu 
120  miles.  We  then  proceeded  down  i  he  Oliauilicrc 
66  miles,  in  view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  I  ever  beheld,  to  this  cily,  the  cniiro  dis- 
tance from  Portland  to  ^uebe<!,  by  the  roi-.te  pur- 
sued, being  about  275  miles,  which  is  some  8  or  10 
mUes  shorter  than  the  nearest  travelled  road. — 
The  elevation  of  the  main  summit  above  tide, 
agreeably  to  the  i>est  obsf-rvations  I  liave  Ijcen 
aSle  to  make  without  the  aid  of  instruments,  is  15 
to  1700  feet." 

The  project  appears  to  have  been  very  favora- 
bly entertained  at  duebec,  as  we  intorfrom  tlie  no- 
tices of  it  in  the  duebec  pa|>ers,  and  Captain  Yule, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor in  Chief  lo  accompany  Col.  Long. 


across  the  Bridge  where  it  was  met  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  citixcns  of  Wat<:rford  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Mansion  Hoiise  of  that  village. — 
Soon  after  the  procession  moved  fiom  the  Mansion, 
House  to  the  Railroad  depot,  where  a  iocomotiv^v 
to  which  was  attached  a  train  of  elegant  new  Cars, 
was  iii  rciuliness  lo  receive  tiie  company.  The 
jinrty  left  Waterford  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
amidst  the  loud  and  long  continued  cheers  of  an 
innnt'iise  crowd  of  .spectators. 

At  liallston  the  pai-ty  was  met  by  the  military 
and  citzens  of  the  village  and  neighborhood,  and 
escorted  to  the  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  and  the  whole 
company  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  provided 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  festivities 
of  tlie  table  passed  tift"  with  great  spirit  and  hilari- 
ty. The  goixl  feeling,  cordiality,  and  hospitality 
with  which  the  party  was  received  at  liiiUston, 
have  been  spoken  of  by  all  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  wc  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  in  tlie 
highest  terms  of  commendation.  On  tlie  arrival 
and  dcjxirture  o{  the  cnrs,  salutes  were  fired  from  a 
field  piece  placed  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  village. 

I'hc  Ciirs  left  Ballston  on  their  return  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent, wliich  c  lused  a  detention  of  several  hours  on 
tlie  road,  did  not  arrive  at  Waterford  until  a  lite 
hour  in  the  evening.  This  circumstance  somewhat 
interrupted  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion  ;  but  we 
are  happy  to  stale  tliatno  serious  injury  was  done 
either  to  the  i>jrsons  in  tlie  cars  or  to  the  locomo- 
tive.    The  cars  continue  their  regular  trips  to-day.. 

Wc  congratulate  the  Directors  of  the  Renssela- 
er and  Saratoga  Railroad  upon  ilie  success  which 
has  tluisfar  attended  their  exertions  in  prosecuting 
this  Road  to  its  completion.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  tlie  Road  lietween  the  city  of  Troy  and 
Waterfonl,  is  in  such  a  slate  of  forwardness  as  to 
warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  passai;e  of  cars. 
We  cfingr.iiulate  uNo  the  ir.avplling  public  upon 
the  increased  facilities  which  the  ojjenirtg  of  this 
11<>M.I  will  furnish  them  in  visiting  B.dlston  and 
Saratog.'.. 


[f  row  the  Troy  Whig.] 

ReNSSELAEK  AND  SARATOGA  RaILROAU. — That 

portion  of  this  important  Railroad  extending  from 
the  village- of  Waterford  to  Ballston  Sjxi  having 
been  completed,  the  event  was  celebrated  yester- 
day by  tlie  conipaiiy  with  apjiropriate  public  cere- 
monies. The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Company,  >«ith  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Troy  and  a  large  party  of  gentlemen,  escorted 
byllie  Albany  Repuulicaii  Artillery  commanded 
by  Capt.  Strain  and  by  Capt.  Erckenbrack's  Com- 
pany of  Artillery  fi-oni  tliis  city — all  under  the 
co*amand  of  Colonel  Cortland  Schuyler,  as  Mar- 
shal, assembled  at  an  early  hour  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  near  the  Waterford  Bridge. 
A  procession  was  then  formed,  an  t  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  fine  band  uf  ix^mic,  proceeded 


[F.o.nthe  Dayton  {()hh)  Jvuiiid  of  .lug.  I  I.J 
Railroad  .<uom  Datton  to  Lake  Erie. — The 
Prosprct  Ahtati  .'—By  tJie  advertisement  of  tlie 
Chift:>iginpirs'.pon  theMul-river  and  Lake  Erie 
R  iilroad,  inserletl  to-day,  it  will  be  seen  that  35 
miles  of  tlie  work  will  bc'pv.t  under  contraca  on  th- 
1 7th  ofSejitember.  Tins  is  going  to  work  in  earn- 
est, and  makes  the  conslruclionoV  tlie  nwd  certain 
il'iit  vtr  v.as  doubtliii.  The  fiirthrr  the  ixaiaina- 
ti()i  has  been  exL-nded  into  tlie  adv.intages  which 
will  result  from  it,  the  more  convincing  is  the  evi- 
dence that  its  hnpioruuice  has  been  underrated — and 
that  it  will  agreeably  disappoint  the  ex]>e<lations 
of  those  most  sangunie  of  iis  I'utnri;  usefiiJnoss. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  at  IJelle- 
fontaine,  Mr.  Bell  the  Engineer  upon  the  line,  com- 
nnmiftired  information  relative  to  the  survey  high- 
ly important  to  tlif  boai-d,  and  interest!. :g  to  the 
whole  section  tiirough  which  the  road  pusses. — 
He  sj>eaks  of  the  country  so  far  as  his  survey  has 
extended,  as  being  admindily  calculated  for  the 
contemplated  rout«,  and  his  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense are  considerably  I»l1:)w  those  originally  made 
by  Mr.  Stauslierry, '  the  U.  S.  Engineer.  Fnim 
Sandusky  to  Tiffin,  3.5  miles,  his  esf.imat.c  of  the 
cost  for  grubbing  and  cicnring  for  a  double  track 
and  completing  a  .single  track  is  $20O,S0l»,  being 
an  average  of  less  tlian  $7000  per  mile.  Mr. 
Stan.^'iorry's  wcbeheve  was  but  a  fraction  below 
SI 0,000.  And  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Bell's  esti- 
mates, ufion  the  whole  route,  will  show  an  equal 
reduction  with  those  of  the  fust  35  miles,  upon  the 
original  estimates  of  Mr.  Stansberrj-.  This  is  an 
important  item  for  the  stockholders,  and  we  under- 
suuid  it  has  inspired  the  Btxird  of  Directoi-s  with 
a  new  incentive  to  make  a  commencement  at  Day- 
ton. We  hope  the  st(x:kJK)lders  here  will  interest 
themselves  on  this  poijit,  and  make  the  incentive 
too  strong  lo  be  resisted. 

We  arc  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  rcnresenualions 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors,  has  tend- 
ed to  strengthen  tlieir  confidence  in  tlie  value  of  the 
stock  and  the  pnrcticability  of  cons'ructing  the 
road,  at  au  early  day.  On  the  1 6th  of  September, 
the  letting  will  take  place.  A  celebration  is  con- 
templated on  the  17th,  in  commemoration  of  the 
commencement.  AU  tlie  magnates  of  the  land  are 
to  be  invited,— Cloy,  Webster,  Harrison,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  McLean  and  Gov.  Lucas,  Every  thing  indi- 
cates success  to  the  Mad  fijj»er  ami  Lake  grie 


Railroad,  ii*  proper  exertion  is  used.  Let  the  pre- 
sent favorable  period  for  securing  it  not  be  lost  for 
lack  of  exertion.  The  means  will  come  for  the 
asking,  if  the  request  is  accompanied  by  proof  of 
our  own  faith  in  that  for  which  we  ask  tlie  money 
and  the  confidence  of  otliers.  We  cannot  believe 
our  citizens  will  allow  this  auspicious  period  lo 
pass  by  without  showing  that  they  prop-jrly  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  No  great  work  was  ever  ac- 
complished without  persevering  exertion  ;  and  it 
was  so  wi.sely  ordained.  We  believe  Dayton  pos- 
sesses sufficient  enterprise  and  activity,  for  the 
emergency,  if  it  can  be  aroused.  These  have  loo 
long  remained  torpid.    We  lioj)e.the  invigorating 

firospect  now  presented,  will  warm  them  into  new 
ife  and  action. 


Warsaw  and  Le  Rot  Railroad. — We  have 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
Mr.  J.  Hurd,  Engineer,  will,  on  the  first  of  next 
week,  commence  the  survey  of  the  route  of  tliis 
Road,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  prosecute  the  sur- 
vey, and  the  construction  of  the  said  Road,  where 
it  shall  be  located  without  further  delay  .—[Le  Loy 
Gazette.] 

[WjNCHKSTEa   AND    PoTOMAC    RaILROAD    CoM- 

FAMT. — We  learn  from  the  Winchester  Republican 
that  at  the  annual  election  by  the  stockholders  on 
Saturday  last,  John  Bruce,  Esq.  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  company,  without  opposition,  and 
Messrs,  Nathan  Parkins,  Jacob  Senscney,  Jos.  H. 
Sherrard,  and  Isaac  HcJlingsworth,  were  elected 
Directors — who,  together  with  Messrs.  John  R. 
Cooke,  Richard  W.  Barton,  and  Gerard  B  Wager, 
(appointed  on  the  part  of  the  State,)  form  the 
board  for  the  present  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, last  week,  were,  S4,900. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  13th,  remarks: 
A  respectable  West  India  Merchant  of  this  cily,  in 
connection  with  the  agent  of  the  steam  packet  ply- 
ing liencc  to  New  York  and  Norfolk,  and  Captain 
James  Pennoyer,  master  and  sole  owner  of  the 
new  and  superior  steam  packet  Dolphin,  have  de- 
termined to  make  a  voyage  in  the  Dolphin  fnim 
Charleston  to  Havana,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
line  of  steam  packets  from  Charleston  lo  Havana, 
and  probably  by  connection  with  others,  thence  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Dolphin  will  positively  leava 
Charleston  for  Havana,  via  St.  Augustine,  Cajic 
Florida,  and  Key  West,  on  Tuesday  the  lOlh  No- 
vember next.  Persons  of  respectability  disposed 
to  join  tlie  pirty  can  addi-ess  to  William  Patlon, 
Agent,  Cliarleston,  with  eash  enclosetl,  or  proper 
references.    The  price  of  passage  is  $40. 

The  Dolphin  is  a  perfectly  new  boat,  of  meat 
Ijeautiful  nuxlel,  a  superior  engine,  and  heavy  co{v 
(>eri)oilers,  copper  fastened  and  coppered,  elegantly 
fitted  for  fifty  pa&.sengcrs,  and  well  found  in  every 
respect.  Of  the  commander  the  public  need  no  ad- 
ditional information  ;  he  was  the  very  first  to  intro- 
duce successfully,  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  and 
is  not  surpassed  as  a  skilfiU  steam  navigator  and 
jwlished  gentleman. 

The  Pittsburg  Manufiicturer  of  Satiurday  aays  : 
'  The  Oliio  River  is  to<i  low  for  steamboat  naviga- 
tion.' 


Steai«  Carriages. — A  new  steam  carriage  was 
recently  tried,  setting  out  from  Westminster  bridge 
and  returning  thither,  after  visiting  Denmark  Hill 
and  Dulwich.  The  distance,  twelve  miles,  was 
performed  in  41  minutes.  ,.,  y 

New  Method  of  measuring  Distance. — An 

ingenious  artist  has  invented  an  instrument  termed 
a  Distance  Register,  ca^»ble  of  being  applied  to 
two  and  four  wheel  carnages  of  every  description, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ground  gone 
over  by  such  carriages  in  any  given  space  of  lime, 
fi-om  one  minute  to  the  whole  day,  and  which  may 
be  employed  with  equal  efficiency  in  reckoning 
tlie  course  of  either  steam  or  sailing  vessels. 

Method  of  bcilding  Chihnets  that  will 
NOT  SMOKE. — Contract  the  space  immediately  over 
the  fire  so  you  may  be  sure  of  the  air  beiiH?  well 
heated  there  :  this  will  ensure  a  current  upwards. 
All  cliimneys  should  be  carefully  built,  and  eveiy 
joint  well  filled  with  mortar,  so  as  to  prevent  com» 
muiiication  in  case  of  fire. — (Dr.  T.  Cooper.] 
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[From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  &c.] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Jas. 
and  JoH.\  Hartley,  for  a  certain  Im-  * 
provement   or  certain   Improvtments  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Glass.     Sealed  Oc- 
tober 22,  1834. 

^  Our  invention  relates  to  paft  of  the 
process  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
that  description  of  glass  called  crown 
glass,  used  for  the  purpose  of  glazing 
windows  and  other  purposes.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  description  of  glass  is 
produced  from  the  metal  by  blowing  the 
same  into  the  form  of  globes,  and  after- 
wards,  by  means  of  the  operation  called 
"flashing"  such  globes  are  thrown  open 
into  flat  circular  plates  called  tables. 
Now,  our  invention  relates  to  that  part  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  which  con- 
sists in  blowing  the  metal  into  globes. 
According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the 
metal  when  taken  from  the  pot  by  the  pipe 
is  rolled  on  a  smooth  iron  surface,  in  order 
to  bring  the  outer  end  of  the  metal  to  a 
conical  form,  the  extreme  end  of  which 
becomes  the  outer  axis  of  the  globe  du- 
ring  the  operation  of  blowing  and  work- 
ing the  glass  into  the  required  form.  This 
outer  axis  is  called  the  bullion.  During 
the  expanding  of  the  metal  into  the  glo- 
bular form,  the  workman  rolls  the  bullion 
along  a  straight  edge,  or  bar,  called  the 
bullion  bar,  as  is  well  understood.  In  do- 
ing this,  the  outer  end  of  the  glass  globe, 
whilst  expanding,  and  continually  revolv- 
ing,  rubs  agaiilst  the  bullion  bar,  by 
which  action  parts  of  the  surface  ef  glass 
is  disturbed  or  made  irregular,  and  as 
the  globe  extends  in  dimensions  this 
rubbed  surface  enlarges  :  the  consequence 
is  that  when  the  table  of  glass  is  com- 
plete,  there  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
waved  lines  for  some  inches  around  the 
bullion  or  the  centre  of  the  table  of  glass, 
which  lessens  the  value  of  so  much  of 
the  table.  This  prejudicial  appearance 
is  produced  to  the  glass  as  before  stated 
by  that  part  of  the  surface  coming  in  con- 
tact with,  and  rubbing  against,  the  bullion 
bar,  when  the  metal  is  in  a  soft  and  pliant 
state.  Now,  the  object  of  our  invention 
is  to  dispense  with  the  bullion  bar,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  the  application  of  a 
lube  or  hollow  bearing  for  the  bullion  or 
outer  axis  of  the  globe  of  glass  during 
the  expansion  of  the  same  :  by  this  means 
that  part  of  the  surface  which  was  here- 
tofore rubbed  against  the  bullion  bar,  is, 
M'hen  worked  according  to  our  invention, 
in  no  way  prejudicially  acted  on,  and  the 
waved  appearance  before  consequent  on 
the  manner  of  operating  is  avoided. 

The  drawing  represents  an  ordinary 
pipe  with  a  globe  of  glass,  the  bullion,  a, 
being  supported  by  the  tube,  A,  in  which 
it  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  workmen 
when  working  the  metal  into  the  globular 


form  desired  during  its  expansion.  On 
the  tube  h  is  placed  a  shield,  c,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  heat  coming 
from  the  heated  glass,  injuring  the  hands 
of  the  boy  who  holds  the  tube.  The 
workman,  in  performing  this  part  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  glass,  t.-ilres  a 
proper  quantity  of  metal  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  proceeds  to  form  the  outer 
end  of  sucit  metal  into  a  cone ;  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  process  in  like  manner  to 
that  heretofore  pursued  till  the  globe  of 
glass  requires  support  at  the  outer  end  by 
Its  axis  or  bullion,  a,  that  is  to  say,  he 
proceeds  in  the  ordinary  manner  up  to 
the  period  at  which  (according  to  the  old 
means  of  operating)  the  bullion  would 
have  been  rested  on,  atid  revolved,  and 
run  along  the  bullion  bar,  but  in  place  of 
so  running  it  along  the  bullion  bar,  a  boy 
holds  the  tube  or  hollow  bearing,  b,  in 
such  manner  as  to  receive  the  bullion,  a, 
and  the  Avorkrnan  causes  the  globe  to  re-- 
volve  till  the  globe  is  sufficiently  exparsd- 
ed;  The  same  is  then  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  flashing  as  heretofore. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our 
invention,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
same  into  effect,  we  would  have  it  under- 
stood lliat  our  invention  consists  in  the 
application  of  the  tube  or  hollow  axis,  6, 
in  place  of  running  the  bullion  along  the 
straight  edge,  called  the  bullion  bar,  as 
above  described. 

Enrolled  April  22,  1835. 

Cooking  bt  Gas. — V/e  described  some  days 
ago,  an  application  of  gas  to  cooking,  wliich  wo  iiad 
witnessed,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L.  Huydatn,  in  this 
city.  The  annexed  article  from  a  Loixlon  paper, 
treats  of  more  extensive  applications : 

Application  of  Gas  to  Economical  and  Do- 
mestic PuKPOnES. — It  generally  happens  that  as 
the  progress  of  discovery  is  slow,  we  are  Ion?  in 
developing  tiic  full  ndvantiiccj  arising  from  im- 
provements in  science  or  its  appliaition  to  useful 
purposes.  We  are  led  to  rcinark  this  from  the  ve- 
ry successful  application  of  giiS  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  employed, 
in  healing  buildings,  and  performing  every  variety 
of  culi:uiry  operation,  and  wliicli,  by  the  very  in- 
genious plans  adopted  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  has  been 
brought  into  full  and  successful  priciice.  Tiic 
great  heat  eliminated  in  the  combustion  of  the 
common  street  gas  is  a  m;itter  of  every  day  notice, 
and  it  appears  that  Frederic  Winsor,  its  first  intro- 
ducer, was  aware  of  its  availability  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  heat,  as  in  his  first  prospectus  he  issued 
proposids  for  a  gas  light  and  heu  company ;  but, 
•vith  the  exception  of  tlie  cooking  apparatus  re- 
cently patented  by  Mr.  Hicks,  ami  exhibited  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  and 
some  prior  attempts  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  Dublin,  this 
is  wc  believe,  the  first  time  that  in  addition  to  its 
purposes  of  illumination,  its  application  to  other 
useful  purposes  has  been  shown  on  any  commensu- 
rate scale.  The  plan  of  heating  buildings,  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  Ricketts,  is  perfectly  novel,  and  from  the 
most  cursory  description  of  its  principles,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  its  full  merits  and  advantages. 

In  a  stove  ^milar  in  shape  and  construction  to  a 
common  GeriVian  stove,  and  with  a  very  considera- 
ble radiating  surface,  a  series  of  jets  of  gas  arc  con- 
sumed, the  size  of  the  flame  and  the  supply  of  gas 


being  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  stove. — 
An  orifice  at  the  bottom  admits  a  supply  of  air  for 
the  support  of  combustion,  and  one  at  the  lop  in 
fonn  of  a  chirancv  carries  off  the  gaseous  producUi 
of  combustion.  By  this  simple  arid  equally  efica- 
cious  arrangement  a  great  quantity  of  heat  a  pro- 
duced and  radiated,  an  air  ciiainber  likewise  over 
the  surface  of  the  flame  distributing  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  heated  air.  In  confirmation  of  the  advanta- 
gi'sof  this  plan,  we  can  refer  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Micliacl's,  at  Burleigh  street,  in  the  Strand,  where 
a  stove  of  twenty-two  inches  in  diiinieter  is  found 
amply  sufficient  to  produce  a  temperature  of  fifty 
seven  degrees  in  nil  pans  of  the  building.  Object 
tioiw  on  the  score  of  danjrer  arc  readily  obviated, 
by  the  cpertures  being  made  nearly  air-tight,  tlie 
o^roped  gas,  if  such  should  occur,  readily  finding  a 
vent  tluough  the  chimney.  In  the  case  wc  have 
instanced,  the  total  consumption  of  gas  is  but  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty  cubic  feet,  or  an  expense  of 
between  five  and  six  shillings  i>crdieni,  whilst  the 
nitentioii  is  confined  simply  to  lighting  the  eaa  over 
night,  when  in  the  morning  the  church  through- 
out is  found  Avarmed  to  the  most  genial  tempera- 
ture. 

The  arrangement  f  jr  culinary  purposes  is  on  a  plan 
equally  simple  &  ingenious,  different  oinipartmenta 
being  anunged  in  a  neatly  constructed  chamber 
for  pcribrming  the  different  operations  of  boiling, 
baking,  slevring.  roasting,  &c.,  by  different  jet*  of 
gas  btir>?  placed  on  an  adapting  and  transferring 
axis.  It  is  sufficient  to  stai*  that  whilst,  by  this 
plan,  the  heat  is  inoic  uniform  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  procuring  it,  when  any  substance,  as  in 
roasiiii^,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  tJtc 
flame,  instead  of  any  injurious  efiect  being  produced 
tlie  meal  may  bo  better  cooked  by  it,  being  sub- 
jected to  a  well  regulated  and  uniform  heal. 

Amongst  the  various  inventioiis  and  discoveries 
of  the  day,  this  cannot  be  considered  the  least  im- 
portant, in  many  cases  il  is  desirable  to  obtain 
and  empkiy  heat  without  subjecting  to  the  fimna- 
tion  and  consequent  noxious  influence  of  smoke  ; 
and  wc  perceive  tlie  ingenious  inventor  haa  sug- 
gestc;!  the  employniei!'.  of  his  stoves,  witiiin  the 
arches  under  the  viaduct  <  f  tlie  Greenwich  rail- 
road, and  thus  render  available,  by  their  conversion 
into  dwelling  houses,  an  extensive  p:nperty  of  that 
company  which  without  them  would  be  viilu«]<>ss. 
The  jiov.er  of  large  companies  in  providing  a  sup- 
ply of  the  means  and  comforts  of  life  at  a  great  re- 
dtictiou  of  expenditure  is  apparent,  when  the  cost 
of  trbe  supj)iy  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
gas  companies  at  large  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  an 
apphct'.iion  which  will  render  their  commodity  more 
greatly  and  beneticiadiy  avaiiable  to  the  public  at 
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Indian  Corn — Rcta  Baqa  injurious  to 
IT,  &c. — Tho  prospect  for  a  fair  crop  of 
corn  begins  to  brighten  nince  the  warm 
weather  and  tlie  rain  of  the  16th,  but  the 
worms  of  different  kinds  and  sorts  have 
dealt  hardly  with  it,  and  soiue  fields  are 
nearly  ruined  by  them. 

We  have  seen  one  field  hovpcver  which 
surpasse.<5  all  others.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Eliphalet  Folsom,  of  Monmouth.  It  is  an 
early  variety  which  he  cultivates,  and  ou 
the  l.'jth  was  spindled  out.  Mr.  F.  has  a 
farm  with  a  soil  of  the  right  quality  for  it, 
and  be  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  early  varieties  of  crops,  and  by 
attention  and  care  he  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  hi* 
farm  yields  him  a  fair  profit  he  does  not  ^ 
suffer  with  that  dreadful  malady,  the 
"  Ohio  Fever,"  which  "  has  carried  t»  many   . 

of" 

While  looking  over  his  corn  fields  ^e 
noticed  one  thing  which  we  believe  is  in- 
variably to  be  found  (this  year  at  least)  in 
other  places  under  like  circumstances.  It  . 
is  this— wherever  Ruta  Bags  was  cultivated 
last  year  and  Indian  corn  planted  on  the 
spot  this  year,  the  crop  is  small.  One  side 
of  a  field  of  his  was  planted  last  year  to 
Ruta  Baga,  and  the  corn  on  that  place  thl« 
year,  though  manured  as  well  as  tbe  otiier. 
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is  not  mor«  than  half  as  high  or  good  as 
the  other. 

We  have  seen  this  also  in  several  other 
placed.  One  in  particular  where  the  ground 
waa  highly  manured  this  spring,  but  still  it 
looks  as  if  something  was  wanting,  and 
does  not  grow.  What  does  the  Rut:i  Baga 
take  from  the  soil  that  the  corn  needs  1 — 
(Maine  Farmer.] 


H»    [From  the  Baltimore  Farmer  and. Gardener.] 

GiBBES'  Improved  Corn. — We  publish 
Leiow,  from  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Patriot, 
«  brief  though  pithy  correspondence  be- 
tween two  practical  farmers,  on  a  subject 
of  great  moment  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  was  very  happily  said  by  Dean 
Swift,  that  "whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
Uow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to 
his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politi- 
t:ians  put  together,"  and  we  believe  we  may 
accord  tu  each  of  those  gentlemen  the  full 
measure  of  that  meed  of  praise,  without 
subjecting  oursclf  to  the  imputation  of  being 
a  flatterer. 

The  method  of  selecting  liis  seed  corn, 
«s  followed  by  Mr.  Gibbes,  is  judicious,  and 
^e  trust  every  agriculturist  who  raises  a 
«orn  crop  will  take  counsel  from  the  re- 
«ult  of  his  experience,  and  pursue  the  same 
course.  Indeed,  were  planters  and  larmcrs, 
generally,  to  adopt  this  plan,  with  respect 
to  Uie  saving  of  their  seed  from  the  whole 
range  of  their  several  crops,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  happiest  effects  would  be 
the  result  of  their  labors,  in  their  meliora- 
tion and  improvement.  Domestic  animals 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England, 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion by  selecting  exclusively  for  breeding 
those  combining  the  best  points  for  the  re- 
spective uses  for  which  they  were  wanted  ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  ^me  law 
^hich  regulates  the  economy  of  the  animal 
kingdom  may  not,  with  equal  success,  be 
applied  to  the  vegetable.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Gibbes,  and  those  of  every  other 
gentleman  who  has  made  the  trial,  go  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  VVc,  therefore,  are  impelled  to  the 
b«hef,  that  by  exercising  due  vigilance  and 
proper  care  in  selecting  seed  corn  from 
none  but  such  stalks  as  arc  vigorous  and 
large  in  their  growth,  fruitful  in  their 
yield,  and  which  may  have  borne  two  ears 
or  more  of  good  grain,  and  by  being 
equally  careful  in  the  culture,  that  in  a  few 
years,  our  planters  would  be  able  to  banish 
from  their  corn  fields  those  unsightly 
^  dwarf  stalks  which  yield  nothing  but 
nubbins,  and  reward  the  husbandman  so 
indifferently  well  for  his  toils  and  his 
outlay. 

September  17,  1834. 

Friend:  Two  years  last  spring  I  ob- 
tained some  of  your  seed  Twin  Corn.  I 
send  in  return  one  stalk  with  five  good  ears 
on  it,  and  if  you  improve  said  corn  for  the 
■pace  of  two  years  and  return  me  a  stalk 
with  six  ears,  raised  on  the  pleasant  fields 
of  Oakley  farm,  I  will  try  to  be  able  in  two 
years  after  to  return  you  a  stalk  raised  on 
the  fertile  fields  of  Busrow  farm  with  seven 
ears.  With  due  respect  and  esteem,  I  am 
yours  Sec.  Old  Col.  Gill. 

W.  S.  Gibbes. 

Oakley  Farm,  Sept.  18, 1834. 
Old  Friend:  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  note  and  stalk  of  corn  with  five  good 
pars  upon  it,  and  must  acknowledge  that  you 
ean  beat  me  with  my  own  seed,  and  that  I 
can  show  nothing  like  it ;  nor  could  I  hope 


on  my  poor  ridge  of  land  to  compete  with 
your  excellent  farming  on  your  flat  bottoms 
— 'tis  now  about  18  years  since  I  first  be- 
gan to  improve  my  corn,  by  selecting  my 
seed  from  these  stalks  only  which  bore  two 
ears ;  and  the  first  year  had  difficulty  to 
find  as  many  stalks  with  two  ears  as  would 
give  me  seed ;  but  now,  in  a  tolerable  season, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  few  stalks  even  with 
less  than  two,  and  from  that  to  three  and 
four  good  ears.  The  peculiar  quality  of 
my  seed  has  shown  itself  ))articularly  this 
year,  when  my  whole  crop  has  sufl'ered  so 
severely  with  drought,  yet  you  see  two 
ears  or  a  struggle  for  it  wherever  my  seed 
was  sown  ;  but  two  fields,  sown  each  with 
different  seed  that  had  been  Ihighly  recom- 
mended to  me,  there  is  scarcely  ^a  double 
eared  stalk  to  be  found  in  either — the  few 
there  are  I  shall  carefully  preserve  and  en- 
deavor  to  improve,  as  I  like  the  kind  of 
grain  rather  betJer  than  that  I  am  now  cul- 
tivriting.  I  shall  preserve  your  five  ears 
carefully  also — plant  them  separately — and 
next  year,  Deo  volente,  let  you  know  the 
result — though  I  can  hardly  expect  my  land 
can  support  and  bring  to  maturity  such 
prolific  offspring.  Believe  me  as  ever,  with 
regard,  Wilmot  S.  Gibbes. 

Old  Col.  Gill. 

[From  the  Cultivator.! 

The  Madder  Crop. — Hon.  J.  Buel :  Sir, 
.\s  I  consider  the  madder  crop  to  be  one  of 
importance,  as  well  to  the  grower  of  the 
article  as  to  the  country  at  large,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  send  you  a  few  lines,  giving  some 
details  of  the  most  improved  method  of 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  article  for  use ; 
which,  if  you  deem  them  worthy  a  place 
in  the  Cultivator,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
insert. 

The  land  best  adapted  to  this  crop  is  a 
retentive,  strong,  loam  soil,  moist,  but  so 
situated  that  the  water  may  pass  off  in  the 
wet  seasons  of  the  year.  The  plant  ac- 
commodates itself  to  almost  any  soil ;  for  I 
last  fall  harvested  a  piece  that  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  (in  hills,) 
which  was  in  a  dry  loamy  soil,  suitable  for 
the  wheat  or  corn  crop. 

The  method  of  planting  has  been  for- 
merly in  hills,  from  four  to  six  feet  apart. 
The  hills  yielded  from  two  to  three  pounds 
of  ground  madder  each,' on  good  land. 

Madder  growers  have  lately  made  great 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  planting. 
The  drill  method  was  introduced  two  or 
three  years  since,  and  is  now  the  only  way 
practised  by  those  who  raise  madder  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  The  first  drills 
that  were  planted  were  set  in  single  rows, 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  These  were  found  to 
be  too  near  together,  both  for  the  good  of 
the  crop  and  the  convenience  of  tending  it. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  best  method 
of  planting  madder  is  in  beds  six  feet  wide, 
with  four  rows  of  plr.nts  to  a  bed,  leaving 
a  space  between  the  beds  nine  feet  wide 
unoccupied  ;  or  it  may  bo  planted  with  rows 
of  corn  or  potatoes  the  first  season.  This 
space  is  useful  for  various  purposes,  as 
passing  with  a  team  to  carry  manure, 
should  it  be  considered  necessary  during 
the  first  and  second  seasons.  The  manure 
should  be  cropped  between  the  beds,  and 
mixed  with  a  plough  before  it  is  used  in  the 
beds. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  at  the 
time  of  planting,  that  the  ground  be  not  too 
dry.  It  should  be  covered  with  clear,  moist 
dirt,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  Soon  as  it  has  come  up,  it  should  be 
carefully  hoed  and  cleared  from  weeds. 
When  it  is  six  or  eight  indies  high,  the  tops 


should  be  covered  up  nearly  to  the  ends ; 
and  covered  again  soon  as  they  are  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  as  before.  In  the  fall, 
before  the  frost  kills  the  tops,  they  should 
be  covered  entirely  up.  It  is  then  left  to  lie 
till  the  next  spring.  It  should  be  managed 
in  the  same  manner  during  the  second  as 
the  first  season ;  but  requires  only  two 
dressings  before  covering  up  in  the  fall. 
During  the  third  season  it  should  be  dressed 
once  certainly,  and  twice  if  practicable; 
and  by  this  time  the  tops  may  be  expected 
to  cover  the  ground  nearly  from  one  bed  to 
tlie  other.  During  the  fourth  season,  it  re- 
quires no  attention  till  the  time  for  digging, 
which  may  be  any  time  in  the  months  of 
September  or  October.  At  digging  time, 
the  tops  should  be  cut  off  with  a  scythe, 
rolled  out  of  the  way ;  then,  with  a  plough, 
cut  a  deep  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
afterwards  take  dungforks  and  shake  the 
dirt  from  the  roots.  They  may  then  be 
picked  up.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the 
whole  bed  is  dug ;  washed ^clean,  and  dried 
in  a  hop  kiln.  A  stove  is  preferable  to 
charcoal  for  drying.  Fifty  bushels  of  roots 
may  be  dried  in  a  kiln  12  feet  square.  They 
should  be  turned  while  in  the  kiln,  at  least 
once  in  six  hours,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  which  takes  from  36  to  40  hours. 
When  taken  out  of  the  kiln,  they  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  the  mill  for  grinding. 
Madder  has  formerly  been  ground  in  grist 
mills,  but  a  much  more  convenient  and 
economical  way  is  to  grind  in  cast.iron  mills 
constructed  expressly  for  grinding  madder. 
They  also  answer  a  valuable  purpose  for 
grinding  coarse  grain  for  provender,  in 
sections  of  country  where  grist  mills  are 
not  near  by.  They  may  be  propelled  by 
horse  power,  (one  horse  being  sufficient,) 
or  by  water  power  if  it  is  convenient.  One 
of  these  mills  will  grind  800  or  1,000  pounds 
a  day  with  one  horse.  Improved  mills  of 
this  kind  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  me, 
at  West-Winfield,  Herkimer  county,  or 
Lester  Curtis,  Nelson,  Madison  county. 
Orders  for  mills  will  be  promptly  attended 
to :  price  $20. 

The  following  bill  exhibits  nearly  the 
cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  madder,  in- 
cltiding  the  expense  of  digging,  drying,  and 
grinding. 

Seed  per  acre,          .        .'        .         .  $32  00 

Interest  of  land,  4  years  at  $40,      .  1120 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  twice,     .  2  50 

Planting, 2  00 

Dressing  first  year,        .        .        .  8  00 

"        second  "           .        .        .  7  00 

third      "           ...  3  00 

Digging 21  00 

Drying,  25c.  per  cwt.,    .        .        .  12  50 

Grinding  "           "    .         .        .         .  12  50 


Total  cost. 


111  70 


Product   if  well   cultivated,   5,000 

pounds,  at  20c.  per  pound,  1,000  00 

Deduct  cost,         .        .         .     Ill  70 


Nett  profit, 


$888  30 


A  good  crop  of  madder  looks  small  the 
first  season,  but  those  interested  need  not  be 
disciiuraged.  I  have  now  planted  nine 
acres,  and  shall  be  ready  at  the  season  for 
<^igg'"&  to  supply  seed  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Those  who  wish  for  seed  had 
better  obtain  it  in  the  fall.  Quantity  per 
acre  as  I  plant,  8  bushels. 

Price  of  seed :  Under  six  bushels,  $4  per 
bushel ;    over  6  and    under  12    bushels, 
$3-50  ;  over  12  bushels,  $3. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Herbert  Woodberrt. 

Wcst-Winfield,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1835, 
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[From  the  same.] 

Beet  Sugar,  &c. — J.  Buel,  Esq. :  Sir, — 
I  recollect  a  few  years  since  of  seeing  an  ac- 
count of  sugar  being  made  somewhat  ex- 
tensively, in  some  parts  of  France,  from 
beets.  As  this  part  of  the  country  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea-board,  and  also 
destitute  of  the  sugar  maple,  which  renders 
sweetening  quite  expensive,  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  kind  of  beet  used,  toge- 
ther with  the  process  of  manufacturing, 
you  win  oblige  many  of  your  subscribers 
by  inserting  tli^e  same  in  the  Cultivator. 
Or,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  any  other 
substitute,  it  would  be  equally  acceptable. 

Should  It  not  be  foreign  to  tlio  object  of 
your  paper,  will  you  please  to  give  us  a  re- 
cipe for  making  "India  Rubber  Varnish," 
for  rendering  leather  water-proof?  And 
here,  permit  rnc,  without  being  suspected 
of  flattery,  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
encomiasts  of  your  valuable  pajxr.  I  think 
the  two  first  numbers  of  the  second  volume 
are  worth  the  ]irice  of  the  year's  subscrip- 
tion ;  at  least  they  are  so  to  me. 

Yoiurs,  respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Jones. 

Dexter,  (Mich.)  May  12,  1835. 

22cj»/y> — Mr.  Jones'  inquiry  may  be  im- 
portant to  the  far  west,  for  the  reasons  he 
has  stated.  We  therefore  subjoin  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar,  as 
given  by  Chaptal,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  an  eminent  chemist,  with  some 
other  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 
Our  quotation  is  from  Orfila's  Practical 
Chemistry,  p.  129-30.        -'-.*      "-  • 

"The  beets  are  sown  at  tl^b  end  of 
March  or  in  April,  [last  of  April  or  first  of 
May  with  us,]  when  frost  is  no  longer  to 
be  apprehended  ;  it  seems  nearly  indifferent 
whether  the  seed  of  the  jred,  yellow,  or 
white  beets  are  taken.  The  earth  most 
proper  for  their  cultivation  is  that  which 
has  depth,  and  at  the  same  time  is  light 
and  rich  ;  that  which  comes  from  the  clear- 
ing up  of  meadows,  alluvial  soil  dunged  and 
long  worked^arc  preferred  for  this  purjwse. 
These  grounds  should  be  prepared  by  two 
or  three  very  deep  ploughings,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quani  ity  of  manure.  The  beets  are 
sown  at  random,  like  wheat,  and  it  is  then 
harrowed ;  this  mode  has  more  advantages 
than  that  of  sowing  by  the  hand,  the  drill 
plough,  on  beds,  or  in  the  nursery.  All 
the  plants  which  grow  near  the  beets,  and 
whose  vicinity  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  are 
pulled  up  by  the  hand  or  a  weeding  hook. 
The  period  of  taking  up  this  plant  differs 
greatly,  according  to  the  climate ;  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  and  even  at  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  from  the  capital,  we  should  proceed 
to  take  them  up  in  the  licginning  of  Octo- 
ber, whilst  in  the  middle  countries  this 
operation  should  take  place  much  sooner  ; 
without  attending  to  this,  it  happens  thht 
the  sugar  formed  is  decomposed  by  the 
process  of  vegetation,  and  is  replaced  by 
nitrate  of  potash. 

"  After  stripping  the  beets'of  their  leaves, 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  a  very 
dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation, 
and  which  is  covered  with  some  pebbles 
fUid  straw  :  the  beets  are  placed  in  beds,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hole  is  left  to  give 


exit  to  the  vapor,  and  the  beds  arc  covered 
with  straw.  These  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable— since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
beets  freeze  at  1°  to  0°,  (32  lo  34°,  Fah.,) 
and  on  the  other,  they  germinate  at  8  or 
9"^,  (48'*,  Fah.,)  especially  if  the  air  is 
moist.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to 
preser\'e  them  in  barns  and  granaries  ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  situation  of 
this  kind  capable  of  holding  all  the  beets 
we  want.  If,  nevertheless,  we  choose  to 
put  them  into  magazines,  we  must,  1, 
leave  them  in  the  field  some  days  to  dry  ; 
2,  uncover  them  when  the  temperature  is 
only  a  few  degrees  above  zero,  unless  it 
rains ;  3,  separate  the  heaps,  remove  the 
frozen  or  putrified  beets,  and  renew  the 
beds,  [piles.] 

"  Extraction  of  the  Sugar. — We  cut  off 
the  necks  and  small  roots  of  the  beets,  and 
scrape  the  surface  with  knivep.  They  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  cylindric 
graters,  [similar,  probably,  to  our  grater 
cider  mills,]  moved  rapidly  with  the  hand, 
or  by  some  contrivance.  The  pulp  is  press- 
ed, at  first,  in  small  lever  presses,  and  then 
by  much  inore  powerful  ones;  by  this 
plan,  we  procure  from  66  to  75  per  cent  of 
juice,  which  marks  from  five  to  ten  on 
Baum's  areometer.  This  juice  contains,  be- 
sides those  substances  found  in  the  juice  of 
the  sugar  cane,  malic  and  acetic  acids,  and 
scarcely  will  it  afford  more  than  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  is  received  in  a 
boiler  called  the  clarifyer,  which  is  heated 
when  one-third  or  one-half  filled.  When  the 
temperature  is  65  or  66°  (Cent.  =  150' 
Fah.)  the  fire  is  stifled.  We  then  throw 
into  the  boiler  about  48  grains  of  lime, 
slaked  with  warm  water,  for  every  quart 
of  juice,  and  the  liquor  is  then  brought 
nearly  to  ebullition ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  on  its  surface  is  soon  perceived  a 
layer,  which  is  skimmed  off.  ITie  liquid 
is  then  made  to  run  out  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock fixed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

"  The  liquid  is  quicVly  boiled,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  20  purls  of  water 
is  poured  on  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth 
of  the  hme  employed  ;  it  is  stirred,  and  it  is 
better  the  mixture  should  have  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  Ume  than  of  acid.     We  mix  with 
the  liquor  3-100  of  animal  charcoal,  per- 
fectly fine ;  for  instance,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue. 
Immediately  afterwards,  we  add  half  of  the 
charcoal  which  has  served  in  a  former  pro- 
cess, and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the 
liquid  marks  18°  or  20°  on  the  areometer ; 
it  is  suffered  to  rest  until  the  next  day,  when 
it  is  strained  through  a  woollen  cloth  ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  round  boiler,  two  feet  in 
breadth  and  ten  inches  high  ;  this  is  one- 
third  filled,  and  it  is  again  boiled.     If  the 
contents  are  burned,  the  fire  is  relaxed,  and 
the  liquor  is  stirred ;  if  the  bath  foams  much, 
a  little  butter  is  thrown  in,  and  the  heat 
moderated.     The  boiling  is  [ended,  when, 
on  taking  a  little  of  the  syrup  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  quickly  sepa- 
ratmg  them,  a  thread  is  formed,   which 
breaks  dry.     At  Chis  period  the  fire  is  co- 
vered, and  after  some  minutes  the  syrup  is 
poured  into  coalers,  and  from  thence  into  the 
cones"-r»  after  which  it  may  be  subjected 


to  the  processes  of  rearing  Ot  Qlayin§^  like 
West-India  sugar.  -'  **: ;  ■  "^  '"  "^ 

The  maniifacture  of  beet  sugar  was  prtJ- 
seciitcd  in  France  extensively  during  the 
late  wax  ;  but  on  the  return  of  peace,  was 
in  a  measure  abandoned.  It  has  recently 
been  revived,  and  is  said  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  land  for  beet  culture  lets  for 
a  higher  rent  than  any  other  production. 
About  18,000,000  pounds,  or  18,000  ton.s, 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  and  Ihc 
profits  are  so  great  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  French  legislattire  to  tax  ii. 
for  revenue. 

According  to  the  tables  of  Dubrunfaut, 
the  average  product,  in  Flanders,  in  ten 
cases  cited,  was  23,751  killograms  the 
hectare.  The  killogramme  is  about  2i 
pounds;  the  hectare  2^  acres.  He  esti- 
mates the  raw  .sugar  at  four  per  cent,  on 
the  weight  of  the  roots,  the  pulp  to  be 
worth  12  francs  (about  $2.28)  })er  ton,  for 
feeding  stock,  and  the  molasaes  worth 
something  additional  for  distillation.  Dr. 
Achurd  obtained  6  lbs.  3  oz.  raw  sugar 
from  a  quintal  of  roots.  Dubrunfaut  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  sugar  to  the  produco: 
at  about  five  cents  per  jwund  ;  at  the  ma- 
nufactory' of  M.  CrespeU,  the  cost  was  6  to 
7  cents  per  pound. 

Chemistry  has  discovered  a  new  material 
for  sugar,  in  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the 
west.  It  was  first  annomiced  by  a  Rus- 
sian chemist,  M.  Kirchoff,  that  starch  may 
be  converted  into  sugar,  by  being  boiled 
for  some  time  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  M.  Tiic.  Saussure  found  that  100  parts 
of  starch  mailc  110  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
he  conehided  that  FUgar  is  merely  A.x^om- 
)X)und  of  starch  and  water.  According  to 
M.  Berzelius,  starch  and  common  sugar 
are  thus  composed,  though  other  chemists 
make  the  component  parts  of  sugar  some- 
what different  :  Starch — Oxygen  49.6, 
Carbon'  43.6,  Hydrogen  7.0  ;  Sugar — Ox- 
ygon 49.856,  Carbon  43.265,  Hydrogen, 
6.S79.  IJence,  the  abstraction  of  a  little 
hydrogen  and  caibon  would  convert  starch 
into  sugar. — [Sec  Brewster's  Encyclo- 
pedia.] -  .J    ;  '    -:  .  ^ 

The  butternut  affonls  sugar.  We  have 
a  sample  before  us.  The  maker  informs 
us  that  the  butternut  yields  as  much  sac- 
charine matter  as  the  maple.  Our  sample 
is  not  well  gianulatc«l,  having  been  mcr^y 
made  as  an  fxperimeni. 


Wool  and  Hair  are  known  to  po.<?sess 
highly  fertilij^ing  properties — they  arc,  in 
realit}',  like  bone  and  horn,  concentrated 
manure.  Until  recently,  refuse  flocks  of 
either  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  consi- 
derable quantit}':  but  our  manufactories 
now  afford  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  farmer's  notice.  Wo 
have  employed  hair,  combined  with  oil, 
from  a  seal  skin  manufactory,  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  with  the  best  eflfect. 
Woolen  factories  furnish  considerable 
waste  flocks,  combined  with  grease  and 
dirt.  Mr.  Jabez  Burroughs,  of  Water\-liet, 
has  been  experimenting  with  these,  and 
informs  us  that  they  exceed  all  other  ma- 
nures, when  appli«l  in  one  third  the  quan- 
tity that  hog  manure  is  applied. — [Cnitb 
vator.]  ; 
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Straw  Cuttkrs  and  other  Agriccl- 
TUBAL  Implemkxts. — We  spoke  in  ano- 
ther paragraph  of  the  great  saving  which 
would  accrue  to  the  farmer  or  planter,  by 
cutting  the  hay  and  straw  with  which  he 
may  feed  his  stock,  and  we  will  now  call 
hia  attention  to  the  several  machines  at 
present  mosUy  approved  of. 

There  is  the  20  inch  cylindrical  straw 
cutter,  suited  to  horse  or  water  power, 
and  competent  to  the  cutting  of  from  75 
to  100  bushels  per  hour.  This,  on  a 
large  estate,  where  time  is  emphatictilly 
money,  would  be  found  of  immense  va- 
lue. 

r"  Of  the  same  construction,  there  is  the 
14  inch  box,  suited  to  manual  power,  and 
the  11  inch  box,  also  adapted  to  manual 
power,  and  both  in  high  repute  with  agri- 
culturists, being  easily  kept  in  order,  and 
of  great  capacity.  They  are  all  self-feed- 
ers,  and  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
knives,  and  mode  of  application  to  the 
straw  or  hay  to  be  cut,  can  be  worked  a 
long  time  without  sharpening,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  of  itself  of  decided  advan- 
tage. 

And  then  there  is  the  common  Dutch 
Straw  Cutter,  with  and  without  treadle, 
whose  good  service  is  familiar  to  a  large 
number  of  farmers. 

These  several  kinds  range  from  75,  45, 
27,  to  $20,  and   even  so  low  us  $5. 

When  so  much  convenience  is  to  be  se- 
cured from  such  a  small  sum,  with  a  po- 
sitive certainty  of  saving  one  third  the 
quantity  of  food,  no  farmer  or  planter 
should  hesitate  a  moment,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  in  supplying  himself  with 
a  machine. 

But  while  we  are  enumerating  other  in- 
ventions, we  must  not  omit  to  name  the 
straw  cutter  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Secor,  a  neat,  convenient  machine,  which 
appears  to  combine  both  the  economy  of 
time  and  power,  and  although  a  stranijer 
among  us,  comes  well  commended  to 
public  favor. 

Of  ploughs,  there  is  the  Self-Sharpen- 
ing,  the  >Vood's,  the  McCormick's,  the 
Sinclair  &  Moore's  improved,  the  Bar 
Share,  the  Hill  Side,  the  Shovel  Plough, 
the  Gary  Plough,  the  BuflTalo  Plough,  (an 
approximation  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,) 
— ^these,  of  all  their  varic-.is  numbers, 
sizes,  and  prices,  have  been  so  improved 
of  late  as  to  leave  but  a  barren  field  for 
future  essayists  in  improvement  to  gkan 
in. 

Nor  should  we  hero  omit  to  ;nention 
that  most  excellent  implement,  the  Cuhi. 
vatory  which,  though  neither  plough  nor 
harrow,  answers  a  better  purpose  than  ei- 
ther for  cuJlivation.  This  is  a  machine 
which  we  fear  is  not  sufficiently  known  ; 
for,  of  a  certainty,  it  is  one  of  tlie  best 
things  introduced  into  the  business  of  bus- 
bandry  for  fifty  years,  and  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  farm. 

But  to  conclude  our  article — we  would 
in  an  especial  manner  call  the  attention 
of  every  raiser  of  corn  throughout  this 
land  of  mountain  and  dell,  of  endless 
rivers,  and  countless  lakes,  to  the  corn 
sheller  ;  for  in  verity  it  is  the  most  potent 
little    labor-saver  we   have  ever    seen. 


We  allude  to  the  one  with  a  vertical  iron 
wheel,  with  spring  holders,  competent  to 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  any  ears.  These 
by  hand  will  shell  you  out  from  15  to  20 
bushels  of  corn  in  an  hour,  and  it  does  its 
work  so  notably,  and  with  such  becoming 
cleanliness,  as  to  take  every  grain  from 
off  the  ear.  From  witnessing  its  operation 
the  other  day,  we  shouid  think  it  would 
cure  a  lazy  fellow  of  the  ague  and  fever, 
who  would  feed  it  for  a  day. 

But  then  wc  have  our  misgivings  about 
recommending  so  positive  an  innovator 
upon  the  good  old  fashioned  customs  of 
the  country.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
wherever  one  of  these  vertical  gentle- 
men may  show  his  face,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  those  delightful  corn  husking 
and  shelling  squ&ezes,  whose  discordant 
sounds,  and  boisterous  revelry,  come 
down  to  us  hallowed  by  the  fond  associ- 
ations of  an  hundred  years. 

Well,  be  it  so,  this  is  the  age  of  inven- 
tion,  and  why  should  not  its  march  be 
extended  to  those  who  cause  the  fields  to 
teem  with  vegetable  life,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  class. 

;;.  But  badinage  aside,  one  of  these  dimi- 
nutive machines,  by  hand  power,  worked 
12  hours  in  a  day — and  they  do  not  occu- 
py more  space  than  a  flour  barrel  on  its 
end — would  shell  500  barrels  of  corn  in 
two  weeks.  VVhat  the  saving  would  be, 
every  farmer  can  calculate  for  himself, 
and  therefore  we  will  content  ourself  with 
simply  saying,  that  the  other  day,  in  wit- 
nessing a  trial  of  its  skill,  we  were  lite, 
rally  astonished ;  before  we  thought  the. 
ear  of  corn  was  fairly  in  the  sheller,  it 
had  performed  its  office,  and  the  grains 
were  lying  at  our  feet. — [Bait.  Farmer 
and  Gardener.] 

The  neglected  Ladies'  Slipper. — 
We  see  by  a  notice  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Register,  that  at 
a  meeting  ot  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  in  May,  a  number  of  beautiful 
flowers  were  exnibited,  and  among  them 
a  North  American  plant,  called  the  Ladies^ 
Slipper,  which,  it  is  added,  is  the  most 
brilliant  phint  that  has  ever  been  brought 
to  England.  So  the  poor  neglected  La- 
dies^ Slipper  has  found  favor  at  lastj! 
Than  which,  a  more  beautiful  flower,  one 
of  richer  or  more  varied  hue,  does  not 
adorn  a  river  ;  but  it  is  common,  and  that 
is  enough  to  seal  its  fate.  We  have  in 
our  view,  while  we  are  writing  this,  a  giant 
stalk  of  imperial  purple  flowers,  as  dou- 
ble as  leaves  can  make  them,  as  glossy 
as  satin,  and  in  the  tout  ensemble  present- 
ing a  sight  more  beautiful  than  Gleopa- 
tra  in  all  her  loveliness  and  glory ;  but 
still  it  is  but  a  ladies'*  slipper — an  Ameri- 
can ladies'  slipper,  and  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  it  has  to  go  out  of  its  own  coun- 
try in  search  of  honors. — [Bait.  Farmer 
and  Gardener.] 

Natural  Histort. — M.  Dussumier,  a  mer- 
ch:\iU  at  IJouidcuux,  has  presented  lo  the  Garden 
of  Plants  several  livin":  animals  of  gre.U  rarity, 
among;  which  are  the  dizigeruetai,  or  liumione,  ihe 
wild  horse  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  which  has  nev- 
er before  been  see  n  in  Kra.»ce ;  the  ours  jongleur, 
an  Indian  boar,  a  sheep  of  the  rrtire  Asiatic  brced,a 
sta;;,  from  the  Axis, and  several  apes  and  monkeys. 
— IP  u-is  Advertiser,] 


[From  the  Cultivator.] 

Cirtular  addressed  to  the  Raisers,  Intpect. 

ors,  and  Consumers  of  Hops. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brewers  of  the  State 
of  New. York,  convened  in  the  city  of  New. 
York,  6th  March,  1835,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  causes  of  the  present  ruinous 
and  improper  practice  of  pickmg,  curing, 
and  inspection  of  hops,  by  which  a  very 
large  proportion  are  rendered  worse  than 
useless,  and  others  materially  injured,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  their  chair- 
man made  the  following  report.: 

In  presenting  this  communication,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  other  remark  to 
those  interested,  than  to  refer  to  the  important 
facts  that  are  here  disclosed,  to  show  that 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  prr- 
sent  system  of  picking  and  curing,  as  Avell 
as  a  corresponding  change  in  the  standard 
of  inspection  of  hops. 

We  ask  the  patient  indulgence  of  brew- 
ers, farmers,  and  inspectors,  for  the  liberty 
we  shall  unavoidably  be  compelled  to  use, 
in  pointing  out  the  errors  that  have  been 
fallen  into.  Your  committee  are  aware  of 
the  great  difference  between  persuading  a 
man  of  the  truth  of  any  new  proposition, 
with  that  of  convincing  him  he  is  wrong, 
and  satisfactorily  inducmg  him  to  take  the 
way  of  truth.  We  know  we  have  one  dif- 
ficulty to  contend  with,  to  surmount  which 
we  are  apprised  will  require  not  only  all  our 
ingenuity,  but  also  all  the  forbearance  of 
those  concerned.  This  difficulty  is  the  rea- 
dy sale  of  hops  in  our  market,  in  the  im- 
perfect condition  they  are  now  produced. 
The  farmer  would  naturally  enough  ask 
why  all  this  clamor  about  lupulin  resin, 
early  and  late  picking,  while  we  can  get  16 
cents  per  pound,  and  2,000  pounds  per  acre, 
near  ($320  per  acre,)  per  annum?  This 
is  all  fair  enough,  and  we  will  further  ad- 
mit, that  some  individual  who  may  ask  this 
question  has  himself  produced  hops  worth 
the  money,  and  as  good  an  article  as  either 
this  or  any  other  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ;  but  our  complaint  is  that  there  are 
but  very  few  of  this  fine  quality,  not  one 
bale  in  ten.  We  think  we  speak  advisedly, 
when  we  repeat,  that  out  of  the  8,500  bales, 
the  produce  of  New- York  and  the  eastern 
states,  there  may  not  be  more  than  8  or  900 
bales  in  prime  order;  that  we  may  be  perfect- 
ly understood,  we  earnestly  solicit  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  an  analysis  or"  hops  by  Dr. 
Ives,  of  New-York,  and  published  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science,  2d  volume.  Since 
which,  the  attention  of  many  of  the  first 
chemists  and  physicians,  French,  Scotch, 
and  English,  have  carefully  experimented 
on  them,  and  the  result  has  been  nearly  the 
same.  In  one  essential  particular  they  all 
agree,  which  is  that  the  only  valuable  pro- 
perties are  contained  in  the  resinous  glo- 
bules, which  Dr.  Ives  calls  lupulin.  These 
globules  are  not  formed  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  hop  is  ripe,  and  if  picked  either  a 
few  days  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  hop  is  an 
injury  instead  of  being  of  any  service,  as 
they  possess  neither  preservative  nor  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Ives  are  so  nearly  correct,  and  as  he  merits 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  la- 
bor and  skill  in  first  bringing  these  matters 
before  the  public,  we  will  copy  a  part  of 
them,  that  tney  may  be  the  more  extensive- 
ly known,  and  hope  the  valuable  and  impor- 
tant facts  they  disclose  may  have  their  just 
influence  in  correcting  the  many  errors  that 
have  obtained,  in  the  picking,  curing,  and 
inspection  of  hops. 

experiments. 

"  Two  drachms  of  leaves  of  the  blossom 
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of  the  hop,  from  which  all  the  lupuUn  or  fa- 
rina had  been  separated,  were  digested  12 
hours  in  six  ounces  of  boihng  water.  The 
infusion  was  bitter  and  exceedingly  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste  ;  it  possessed  none  of  the 
aromatic  flavor  and  pecuHar  bitter  of  the 
lupulin.  When  Altered  and  evaporated,  it 
yielded  five  grains  of  nauseous  extract. 

"  The  same  leaves  were  again  digested  in 
si.x  ounces  of  proof  spirits ;  after  12  hours 
the  infusion  was  filtrated,  and  by  evapora- 
tion yielded  five  grtiins  of  extract  similar  :o 
the  last.  The  same  leaves  were  digested 
24  hours  in  alcohol :  the  infusions  manifest- 
ed none*  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
hop  ;  it  gave  by  evaporation  four  grains  of 
extract.  The  taste  of  none  of  the  extract- 
ive  matter  obtained,  from  the  leaves,  was 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  hop  to  de- 
signate that  it  was  obtained  from  that  arti- 
cle. 

"From  this,  and  other  similar  experi- 
ments leading  to  the  same  results,  I  think 
it  ie  conclusively  proved  that  tjje  virtue  of 
the  hop  resides  exclusively  in  the  lupulin ; 
that  the  leaves  contain  a  nauseous  extract- 
ive matter  which  is  imparted  to  water  and 
to  alcohol,  and  which,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  bitter  and  aromatic  flavor  of  the  lupu- 
lin,  partially  neutralizes  or  destroys  it. 

'•The  obvious  inference  from  these  re- 
sults have,  as  I  conceive,  been  demonstrated 
— that  the  lupulin  alone  contains  the  bitter 
principle  and  the  aromatic  flavor  of  the  hop, 
which  are  essential  to  the  excellence  and 
preservation  of  malt  liquor." 

These  discoveries  of  Dr.  Ives,  immedi- 
ately brought  the  attention  of  M.  M.  Payne, 
and  M.  Chevallier,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  France  to  this  subject.  The 
learned  compiler  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  Doc- 
tor John  Bostock,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Dr.  Paris, 
au  able,  profound  medical  writer,  all  agree 
that  the  lupulin  is  tJie  only  valuable  part  of 
the  hop  ;  and  Dr.  Paris  particularly  men- 
tions the  hop  as  the  most  valuable  ingredi- 
ent in  ale,  its  stomachic  qualities  powerful- 
ly aiding  digestion,  "  and  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  lower  classes,  enabling  them  to 
digest  their  innutritive  food ;"  he  says  Dr. 
Franklin  was  wrong  in  condemning  ale, 
and  deprecates  "  the  disappearance  of  small 
beer  from  the  tables  of  the  rica,  as  thei-e 
was  notliing  to  replace  the  tonic  of  tlie 
hop." 

From  the  above  authorities  there  is  one 
certain  fact  established,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  leaves  forming  the  pod 
of  the  hop  contain  nothing  of  value  for 
the  purpose  of  brewing  ;  an  acrid  nauseous 
bitter,  the  only  properties  they  possess. 

In  looking  back  to  the  qualities  of  hops 
the  markets  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
furnished,  our  opinion  is,  that  the  standard 
has  gradually  deteriorated  ;  rnany  are  now 
branded  firsts  which  hav^  been  picked  be- 
fore the  resin  had  begun  to  form  in  them, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  branded 
firsts  are  picked  before  the  hops  are  ripe, 
and  the  resin  or  lupulin  but  partially  ap. 
pearing,  being  only  sap,  as  soon  as  dry  it 
is  dissipated,  and  very  shortly  after,  not 
even  the  smell  of  the  aroma  is  perceptible. 

T^his  principal  error  of  picking  hops  be- 
fore they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another,  as  far  as  it  goes,  equally 
pernicious  ;  using  brimstone  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  maturity, — hence  our 
markets  are  furnished  with  first-rate  hop 
pods  or  leaves,  without  any  liipulin,  pos- 
sessing only  the  nauseous,  acri4  bitter,  of 
unripe  vegetation,  and  charged  with  sul- 
phuric  acid,  the  most  deleterious  matter  to 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

Various  circumstauces  have  combined  to  j 


bring  about  this  lamentable  state  of  things. 
The  inspector  is  not  the  principal  in  fault  for 
branding  as  firsts  those  which  are  refuse 
from  early  picking  and  brimstone.  This 
error  no  doubt  had  its  origin  with  mistaken 
men  conducting  the  brewing  business,  and 
ignorant  of  either  the  culture,  curing,  or 
their  essential  properties.  These  men 
wanted  hops  that  would  impart  no  color  to 
their  liquor,  and  advised  the  inspectors,  that 
hops,  when  ripe,  were  refuse,  because  when 
ripe,  the  leaves  forming  the  head  of  the  hop 
acquired  a  brown  or  yellow  tinge,  slightly 
coloring  the  ale  ;  consequently,  the  inspect- 
ors have  branded  those  hops  ^rsts,  which 
are  gathered  green,  before  the  lupulin  is 
formed  in  them,  and  from  this  ill-advised 
source,  brimstone  has  been  introduced  and 
applied  to  both  early  and  late  picked  hops  ; 
to  the  early,  to  take  away  the  green,  and  to 
the  late,  to  take  away  the  brown  color,  and 
bleach  them  all  to  the  imaginary  pale  ale 
standard.  By  this  pernicious  course,  the 
rinds,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  fruit,  and  for  the  wholesale  aro- 
matic  resin,  we  arc  presented  wit)i  an 
acrid,  unhealthy  bitter. 
•"^Another  cause  may  ex])!ain  why  our 
markets  are  yearly  retrogading,  which  is, 
the  early  demand  for  shipping,  or  a  scar- 
city among  the  brewers ;  hence  ot^en  enor- 
mous prices  are  paid  for  tras-h,  not  worth 
the  cartage  for  manure.  This  early  demand 
makes  numbers  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  chance  of  advanced  prices  and  the 
first  sales,  while  they  run  no  risk  of  the 
inspectors  condemning  them,  from  early 
picking.  The  farmers  also  find  their  inte- 
rnists served  in  early  picking,  as  it  gives  a 
much  longer  time  I'or  harvest,  enabling 
them  with  but  trifling  help,  and  less  kiln 
room,  to  jsecure  their. crop:  and  can  we 
blame  them,  while  brewers  and  inspectors 
second  their  wishes  1 

We  have  no  personal  feelings,  nor  intend 
attaching  censure  to  any  individual ;  but  in- 
sist  that  our  present  standard  of  inspection 
is  an  imposition ;  it  does  not  indicate  the 
maturity  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  hops.  To 
be  a  compet«fnt  judge  of  hops,  requires  ex- 
perience, and  a  nice  discrimination ;  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  decide,  correctly, 
unless  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  every 
peculiar  odor  that  hops  may  have  :  his 
sense  of  smell  must  be  acute  ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  hops  are  dry,  that  they  look 
well  on  the  outside,  that  they  have  not  been 
heated,  smoked,  stewed,  brimstoned,  or 
burnt :  they  must  have  the  strong,  pungent, 
aromatic  smell  of  the  hoj)  when  ripe,  and 
just  plucked  from  the  stem  ;  they  must  have 
the  small  globules  of  resin  or  lupulin,  like 
gems  surrounding  the  cove  of  the  pod,  and 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  calyxses  or 
leaves  ;  without  this  lupulin  they  are  re- 
fuse. All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
L.  FiDLER,  Chairman. 

Resolved, — That  this  report  meet  the  ap- 
proBation  of  the  trade. 

R.  Boyd,  President. 
[M .  Vassar,  Secretary. 

The  above  report  was  transmitted  to  the 
brewers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a  «ommittee, 
who  concurred  with  the  brewers  of  the 
state  of  New-York,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
above  report. 

George  Pepper,  Frederick  Gaul  &  Sons ; 
Samuel  N.  Gray  ;  Hutchinson  A&  Stump  ; 
Abbott,  Newlin  &,  Co.  ,  Francis  &.  W.  J. 
Perot ;  M.  L.  Dawson ;  Thos.  C.  Luders. 

Philadelphia,  June  18,  1835. 

[We  have  received  for  publication  the'  circular  of 
the  Pennsylvania  brewers,  v^liifh  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  insert,  as  the  opinions  it  expresses  accord 
with  those  in  thu  preceding  circular.] 


Remarks  of  the  Conduct<tr. — We  cheer- 
fully give  insertion  to  the  above  communi. 
cation,  as  containing  matter  worthy  the  no. 
tice  of  farmers,  jiarticularly  of  the  hop 
grower.  And  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
the  worihy  fraternity  of  brewers,  as  tlie 
most  ready  and  efficient  means  of  impror- 
ing  the  hop  culture,  the  propriety  of  oflTering 
Uberal  premiums  for  the  best  saiiiple*  of 
hops  that  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  Albanjr 
October  Fair.  This  is  a  great  hop  market, 
and  the  crop  will  then  be  mostly  ready  for 
saK".  It  will  bo  the  means  of  congregating 
together  the  growers,  buyers,  and  inspect, 
ors;  of  instructing  all  in  the  criteria  which 
indicate  the  first  quality;  of  demonstrating 
the  relative  value  of  good  and  bad  parcels  ; 
and  of  instructing  the  growers  in  the  best 
methods  of  curing  their  crops.  Let  a  judi- 
cious committee  be  appointed,  to  decide  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  parcels  shown  ; 
to  point  out  defects,  explain  the  cause*  of 
them  ;  and  to  report  facts,  with  directions 
for  managing  the  curing  process.  AH  par- 
ties would  be  benefitted  by  the  arrangement 
here  recommended. 


Thk  Gkaix  Worm  is  literally  destroy- 
ing our  wheat  fields.  The  product  of 
this  crop  in  our  vicinity  will  probably  not 
be  equal  to  the  seed  sown,  although  but 
for  the  worm  the  prospect  was  flattering. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  south  and  west 
the  evil  has  extended.  Steeping  the  seed 
in  brine,  and  liming  it,  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  preventive.  We  invite  communi. 
cations  on  this  subject. 

The  warm  and  wet  weather  in  the  month 
of  July  Isas  also  been  prejudicial  to  the 
wheat  crops,  in  causing  rust,  which  it  is 
well  known  checks  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  aud  causes  the  grain  to  shrivel.  It 
is  a  received  opinion,  that  the  grain 
ceases  to  enlarge  when  it  becomes  badly 
affected  with  rust,  and  that  it  is  most  ad. 
visable  to  cut  it,  though  not  arrived  at  ma. 
turity. — [Cultivator.] 

[Fruiii  late  Eiiglieih  papers.] 
Sii.K  Ci'LTURE. — A  conifiany  has  been  formed 
in  Norwicli  for  re;iring  silkwtu-ms.  They  are  pos- 
sesse'l  of  120,000  of  these  valuable  insects,  in  a 
inwt  healthy  st.«te,  aiiu  Inve  planted  1,000  mulber- 
ry trees  •  ti)r  I'uiu.-'c  provisions.  In  the  mean- 
time coiitribiuion.s  of  muilierry  leiive*  have  been 
Jiljerii.'y  afiorded  by  many  genileinen  who  are  d*- 
.sirou.«  ol'  encouragint;  the  undertaking'. 

American-  Aloe. — One  of  Uiose  sights  which 
are  sold  to  mcur  bnt  once  in  a  ccntui^',  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  Amerira.n  !<I(is,  will  shortly  take  place 
in  a  siKcimen  of  iho  varie^.ited  variety  at  the  Sur- 
rey  Zi-iiojicil  G.irH«^»is.  It  is  believe*!  to  be  about 
stiventy  yc\rs  old;  the  crown  of  the  plant  opened 
on  the  eighth  of  June,  and  the  flower-stem  has 
been  frovvin;  at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  a 
diiy ;  K,  is  c  liculated  by  ^ai-deners  that  it  will  reacli 
to  the  lK-i:.',!it  of  from  24  to  28  feet,  that  the  number 
of  rioni'--bivl?  will  Vk!  from  tl-.rec  to  four  thousand, 
and  ilirt  it  wiil  continue  flowering  nearly  six  weeks. 
The  period  ;it  which  the  ixgave  arrives  at  maturity 
varies  iiccordinjr  to  cirruyiistances ;  in  liot,  orother- 
wLsc  fdV(jr.ibiu  climates,  it  g;-ows  rapidly,  but  in 
milder  regions,  or  under  i lie  c;>rc  of  the  gardener, 
it  requires  'Jit;  longest  period  llmt  lias  been  assign- 
ed to  it,  which  lifts  given  ris»  to  the  popular  error, 
that  :l:c  flowering  occurs  only  once  at  the  end  of 
one  hiiiidred  years. 

The  subject  of  expo^tion  of  flour  from  this 
country  to  AniericMi,  iiK  consequence  of  its  high 
liricc  in  <Ue  United  States,  .n?id  the  low  value 
it  realizes  htire,  Ivxs  excited  sonic  interest  at  Liver- 
pool. 

Patent  La»vs. — Lmxl  Bi-ougham  brought  in  a 
bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  of  patents.  The 
objects  intended  were  ecniraily  to  facilitate  theob- 
t  lining  of  patents,  and  to  secme  the  enjoyment  (^ 
llicni  to  iheinvT.ntors, 
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SUMMARY. 

Captain  Back. — The  Montreal  Gazette  says — 

As  our  citizens  have  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  this  expedition,  we  think  it  right  to  lay  be- 
fore them  again  the  instructions  whicli  Capt.  Back 
received  from  Govennncnt,  shortly  before  leaving 
England,  (as  detailed  by  the  Arctic  Land  Commit- 
tee, ia  the  prospectus  published  by  us  in  April, 
1833,)  and  then  so  f>n-  as  we  arc  able,  from  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  procure,  afford  them 
n  brief  sketch  of  what  was  actu;dly  accomplished. 
After  directing  him  to  place  himself  at  the  dispo 
sal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  tlic  instructions 
ran  thus: — 

"  To  leave  Liverpool  early  in  February,  and  to 

Sroceed  with  liis  parly  by  way  of  New  York  to 
loHtreal,  and  thence  along  the  usual  route  pur- 
sued by  North  West  Traders,  to  Great  Slave  Lake, 
which  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  reach  by  the  2Uth 
July.  He  is  then  to  strike  off  to  the  north-cast- 
>jrRrd,  or  in  such  other  direction  as  he  may  ascer- 
tain to  be  the  most  expedient,  in  order  to  gidn  tiic 
Thcw-ee-cho,  or  Great  Fish  River,  which  is  be- 
lieved either  to  issue  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  or  to 
rise  in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  to  How  wiiii  a  navi- 
gable cooVse  to  the  northward  till  it  reaches  the 
aea.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  this  river,  he  is 
to  select  a  convenient  situation  for  a  v/intcr  resi- 
dence, and  immediately  ajuwint  a  portion  of  his 
force  to  erect  a  houi:c  thereon  ;  but,  if  possible,  lie 
is  to  proceed  himself  with  an  adequate  party,  and 
explore  the  river  to  the  coast  tiie  same  season, 
creating  a  conspicuous  land-mark  at  its  mouth,  ami 
leaving  notice  of  his  intention  to  return  the  ensuing 
spring,  in  case  Captain  Ross  siiould  be  making 
progress  along  this  part  of  the  shore.  He  is  to 
Cake  care,  however,  to  return  before  tlic  commence- 
ment of  winter,  to  avoid  any  undue  exposure  of 
his  men.  During  the  winter  he  is  directed  to  ron- 
stnicl  two  boats  capable  of  navigating  the  Polar 
Sea;  and,  as  early  as  [Kjssiblc  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  again  to  descend  its  shores. 

"His  proceedings  aftcrwanis  arc  necessarily  left 
much  to  his  own  judgment.  Ue  is  first  to  push  ou 
to  Cape  Garry,  where  His  Majesty's  lite  ship 
Fury  was  wrecked  ;  on  tiic  remaining  stores  of 
which  it  is  known  th  it  Capt.  Ross  in  some  meas- 
ure relied ;  but  in  makin:;  for  this  point,  whether 
by  the  cast  or  west,  he  will  be  governed  by  the 
position  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  other  locjil 
circumstances,  as  he  progressively  ascertains  them. 
While  passing  along  the  coast,  he  is  to  keep  a  vigi- 
Icnt  lookout  upon  the  shore  for  any  signal  or  indi- 
cation of  the  party  which  he  was  in  search  of  (par- 
ticularly at  the  entrance  of  tlic  Hccia  and  I'  ury  ' 
Straits,  should  he  lake  the  eastern  passage  : )  anil 
in  the  event  of  his  meeting  them  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival at  Cape  Garry,  he  is  to  offer  to  return  and 
conduct  them  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Settlement. — 
Or,  should  he  find  any  indication  of  their  having 
been  on  any  part  of  tlie  coast  before  his  arrival,  he 
is  to  search  minutely  for  some  memorial,  that  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  intentions  ;  and  pro- 
ceed, in  the  event  of  success,  in  wli^tcver  jHactiea- 
ble  direction  may  seem  best  calculated  to  lead  bini 
to  them.  But  whatever  may  be  liis  iirosixjcts  of 
success,  he  is  on  no  account  to  prolong  his  search 
beyond  such  a  jicriod  of  liic  year  (varying  from 
the  12th  to  the  iJOth  of  Augusl,  according  to  the 
distance  he  may  have  attained)  as  will  ensure  his 
return  to  his  winter  rpiartcrs  before  the  severe 
weather  sets  in  ;  as  on  his  acting  in  tliis  jiarlicular 
witli  due  caution,  may  dejjend  the  evcnliuil  .safety 
and  success  of  the  whole  exjiedilion. 

"On  his  return  to  his  temporary  establishment 
he  is  carefully  to  examine  the  state  of  his  supplies 
communicating  also  with  Great  Slave  Luke,  to  as- 
certain whether  additional  stores  arc  there  collceied 
for  him.  And  if  kc  finds  tliat  he  c;ui,  with  reason- 
able prudence,  devote,  a  second  sunmicr  to  tlie  ser- 
vice on  which  he  is  cng;igcd,  he  is  directed  to  do 
so,  proceeding  ih  a  different  direction  to  that  previ- 
ously traversed  ;  but  if  not,  he  is  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  spring. 

"Subordinate  to  the  object  of  finding  Capt.Ross, 
or  any  survivors  or  survivor  of  his  party,  he  is  to 
direct  his  attention  to  mapping  what  remains  un- 
known of  the  coast  which  he  "visits,  and  making 
such  other  scientific  observations  as  his  leisure  will 
admit,  for  which  purposes  the  requisite  instruments 
have  been  supplied  to  him.    But  he  is  not  for  such 


objects,  to  deviate  from  his  principal  pursuit,  until 
he  shall  have  eitlier  succeeded  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, or  s;\tisfactorily  ascertained  that  its  success 
isvmpossible." 

During  the  winter,  the  expedition  had  to  endur- 
great  privations  and  sufferuigs,  owing  to  the  scare 
city  ot  food,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  being  exactly  one  year  after  he 
had  left  Lachine,  and  diying  a  very  heavy  snow 
storm,  the  despatch  communicating  Capt.  Ross's 
safe  return  was  delivered  to  CapU  Back.  The  pri- 
mary object  for  which  the  journey  was  undertaken 
being  thus  happily  fulfilled  by  other  agents^  Capt. 
Back  made  preparations  for  complying  with  the 
secondary  part  of  his  instructions — the  examina- 
tion of  tfie  coast  between  Point  Turnagain  and 
Ross's  Pillar.  Several  boats  were  with  tlie  utmost 
activity  built  during  the  winter,  but  in  spring,  find- 
ing that  they  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  provis- 
ions, they  could  only  tiike  one  with  them.  It  was 
not  until  the  month  of  July,  1834,  that  the  expedi- 
tion got  to  open  water  on  the  Thlew  ee-chodezcth, 
or  Great  Fish  River.  Captain  Back,  we  believe, 
succeeded  in  detennining  that  this  river  runs  to  the 
northward,  and  if  we  understand  the  purport  of  the 
scanty  information  which  has  reached  us,  it  has  its 
source  on  a  height  of  land,  about  150  or  200  miles 
from  Fprt  Reliance,  the  winter  esUibhshmentof  the 
expedition,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  CapL  Back  is  the  first  Eimopean  who  has 
visited  Great  Eish  River,  and  examined  its  course 
to  the  Polar  Seas.  Its  very  existence  was  doubted 
by  many  geographers.  It  is  ssid  to  be  large,  but 
dangerous  of  navigation — greatly  impeded  by  ice, 
and  having  little  but  mounds  of  sand  along  its 
banks.  It  falls  into  the  Polar  Sea,  at  a  point,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  that  coincides  very  neir  to  the 
place  assigned  to  it  by  Captain  Back  and  the  Arctic 
Conmnttee  in  London,  in  their  prospectus  already 
referred  to. 

Farther  than  this,  we  only  know  that  the  party 
of  intrejiid  travellers  had  to  encoimter  every  olv 
stacle  to  which  jwlar  navigation  is  luible,  and  we 
are  led  to  believe  tliat  immense  masses  of  ice,  ac- 
companied by  uncommonly  severe  weather,  finally 
arrested  their  progress. 

How  far  the  labors  of  the  expedition  will  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  line  of  coast,  we  are 
unable  to  say ;  but  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  is  obvious  that  a  new  route  has  been 
opened  to  the  Polar  sea,  and  ttiat  a  large  blank 
which  formerly  struck  the  eye,  on  surveying  the 
map,  will  now  in  a  great  measure  be  filled  up. — 
Captain  Back  will,  we  believe,  have  much  inter- 
esting informatiou  to  communicate,  respecting  his 
observations  on  the  Aurora,  the  changes  on  the 
needle,  as  he  drew  Northward,  &c.  The  ex- 
treme cold,  experienced,  we  learn,  was  70  deg. 
below  zero. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Fort  Reliance,  which 
place  Capuin  Back  left  on  20th  March,  1835,  and 
travelled  on  snow  shoes  to  Fort  CJupewyan. — 
From  this  Ktaliou  he  departed  on  28th  May,  and 
arrived  at  Lachine,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the 
6th  iust. 

Thus  has  terminated  an  expedition  imdcrtaken 
from  the  most  generous  and  lofty  motives  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible,  piusued  with  the  utmost 
ardor  and  zeal,  and  conducted  in  .safety  through 
dangers  anil  difficulties  of  no  ordinaiy  khid,  with 
the  most  consuuinmte  wisdom. 

Captain  Back  arrived  in  Montreal  this  morning, 
and  w  ill  leave  for  New  York  in  a  day  or  two,  iii 
order  to  embark  in  the  packet  sliip  of  the  16lli  inst. 
for  Liverpool. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  returned  to 
Washington  on  Monday,  from  his  visit  to  the  Rip- 
rnps. 

The  Jersey  City  Ferry  has,  it  will  be  seen,  re- 
duced the  rate  of  ferriage  on  pleasure  carriages. 
This  will  have  the  effect,  doubtless,  of  tempting 
citizens  in  search  of  pleasant  drives,  to  crosa  the 
Hudson  for  them.  . 

It  is  said  that  the  population  of  Springfield, 
Ma.ssachusetts,  has  increased  within  five  years 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1830,  it  was  6,784  : 
it  is  now  8,411. 

It  is  stated  that  the  annual  worth  of  all  the 

mechanical  and  maunfacturing  products   of  the 

United  States,  is  about  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  '  . 


{Fnrm  the  Philadelphia  Gazelle.] 
The  Girard  Cqllegbi — Our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted witli  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Girard  College  charged  Dr.  Lieber  with 
drawing  up  a  plan  of  education  for  the  great  insti- 
tution to  be  erected  by  tlie  munificent  bequest  of 
our  late  fellow  citizen.  The  Board  ordcreil  Dr. 
Lieber's  report  to  be  publishedj  and  both  inFrencli 
and  German  periodicals  which  concern  ihcmscKtn 
with  subjects  relating  to  education,  not  to  speak  of 
our  own  American  journals,  this  complete  and  able 
work  of  our  townsman  has  been  spoken  of  in  high 
terms.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  notice  tlic 
nineteenth  No.  of  the  London  CLuarterly  Journ.d 
of  Education,  published  under  the  superintendence 
ofthe  Society  for  tlic  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kno*!- 
edge.  Where  an  article  on  the  same  work  with  co- 
pious extracts  and  many  flattering  remarks,  will 
be  found.  The  reviewer  says  towards  the  end  oi 
this  article  :  "  The  sound  views  developed  by  Dr. 
Lieber  gives  us  reason  to  expect  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  College  from  which  we  trust  that  the  U. 
States  will  derive  every  advantage  tUat  her  btst 
friends  can  wish." 

In  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Report  how- 
ever, in  which  Dr.  Leiber  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  design  of  Mr.  Gi- 
rard to  exclude  religion  from  the  College,  the  Re- 
viewer seems  to  take  exception  to  it.  He  thiliksi 
the  Dr.  has  not  constnicd  the  will  with  sufficient 
strictness,  which,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  is  charging 
him  with  a  bios  that  can  injure  no  man  who  has 
charge  of  a  literary  institution. 

The  cause  of  civilization  has  at  length  really  be- 
come a  genervl  and  intcr-7iational  cause,  and  while 
we  find  a  London  periodical  recommending  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Leiber  to  general  attention,  w«  see 
that  an  official  report  made  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Geneva,  refers  to  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem as  the  most  perfect,  and  to  Dr.  Lieber's  re 
marks  in  his  translations  of  the  work  of  AIoiis. 
Beaumont  and  Torqucville  on  the  stime  subject,  as 
of  great  importance  in  this  cause  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Dr.  Lieber  has  been  elected  to  one  of  the 
chairs  in  the  S.  Carolina  College  at  Columbia, 
whither,  as  we  understand,  he  will  shortly  proceed. 
We  congratulate  this  Institution  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  capable  and  learned  a  Professor,  and 
doubt  not  that  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have 
been  in.^rumental  in  placing  him  there,  will  be  fully 
realized. 

Great  Steamboat  Si>eed.' — The  stcamljoat 
Robert  L.  Stevens,  Capt  Dean,  left  New  York  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  and 
arrived  here  iifteenn  minutes  past  nine  this  morn- 
ing, making  her  trip  in  nine  hours.  She  made  no 
landings. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Holdridgc,  the  second 
officer  of  the  R.  L.  Stevens,  for  the  New  York  Sun 
of  this  morning,  from  which  we  copy  several  items 
of  news. — [Alb.  Evening  Jour.] 

Incident, — Wc  are  informed  that  yesterday 
when  the  train  of  cars  on  the  Gcrraantown  Rail- 
road was  in  full  motion,  an  object  was  descried  on 
the  road,  and  the  velocity  of  the  car  was  checked. 
On  approaching  nearer  a  child  was  found  lying  in 
the  road  asleep.  Its  little  arm  and  head  were  rest- 
ing on  the  railroad,  and  it  was  some  time  lx;fore  ihn 
unconscious  innocent  was  awakened. — The  yong- 
ster  had  probably  got  tired  of  play,  and  selected 
this  perilous  pillow  to  erjoy  a  comfortable  nap. — 
We  iiiay  remark,  bv  the  way,  that  the  managers  of 
the  different  branches  of  this  road  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  care  and  vigilance.  At  starting 
and  stopping  the  engine,  large  crowds  collect 
around  the  cars,  and  nothing  but  the  constant  .•»nd 
commendable  attention  of  the  managers  would  prt- 
vcnt  the  frequent  occurrence  of  deijlorablc  acci- 
dente.— [Phila.  Gaz.J 

A  layman  in  Providence,  who  occasionally  ex- 
horted at  evening  meetings,  thus  expressed  his  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  Deity : 

"  Brethren — I  am  just  as  confident  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being  as  I  am  that  ihfte  is  flour  in  Alex- 
andria; and  that  I  know  for  a  certainty,  as  I 
yesterday  received  from  there  a  lot  of  300  bbls. 
fresh  superfine,  which  I  will  sell  as  low  as  any 
man  for  cash." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  pass.age  in  a  sermon  wc 
once  heard  in  Alabama — "You  are  all  gone 
astray,"  said  the  preacher,  "  you  are  all  sinners, 
and  have  ^one  astray — ^just  as  my  horse  did  when 
I  was  up  m  Kentucky  lately,  and  I  ha'nt  found 
him  yet,  and  you  must  supply  me  with  another 
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in  his  place,  for  I  can't  nfford  to  preach  for  notliing 
and  lose  ray  horse  too." — [Philad.  Com.  Herald.] 

The  Mechanic. — Under  this  name,  a  new 
penny  paper  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  edited 
by  Thomas  N.  Carr,  and  is  to  be  mainly  devoted 
» to  advocate  the  interests,  and  defend  the  rights, 
of  the  mechanics  as  a  body."  We  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  all  plans  having  a  tendency  to  separate 
one  class  of  our  multifarious  and  busy  population 
from  another,  by  appeals  addressed  exclusively,  or 
peculiarly,  to  them.  Wc  arc  in  tlie  eye,  and  in  the 
j)ractice,  of  the  law,  all  equal — have  all,  common 
rights,  and  may  alike  aim  at  every  public  station. 
The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  defending  the  rights, 
and  advocating  the  interests,  as  well  of  mechan- 
ics, as  of  men  of  all  other  callings,  is,  lo  inculcate 
generally,  obedience  to  the  law,  mutual  forbear- 
ance, strict  morality,  and  the  constant  practical  ap- 
plication of  that  golden  rule  of  Christianity,  "  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by." 

The  first  number  of  this  little  paper  is  lying  be- 
fore us,  and  subject  to  the  exception  above  stated, 
seems  to  us  to  be  well  got  up.  Its  editorial  matter 
is  good  both  in  style  and  thought. 

Episcopate  of  Michigan. — Many  of  our  read- 
ers are  aware  that  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Whitehouse, 
D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rochester,  has 
been  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Micliigan  at  the 
recent  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  held 
at  Tecumsch.  We  are  sorry  to  leam  that  Dr.  W. 
has  declined  the  election,  as  well  as  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Paul's  Churh  of  this  city,  which  had  been 
tendered  to  him.  There  not  bein»  sufficient  time 
to  call  a  special  convention  of  the  Diocese  to  make 
another  election  before  the  meeting  of  the  general 
convention,  the  probability  is,  that  this  diocese  will 
continue  to  remain  for  the  present  under  tlie  episco- 
pal charge  of  the  bishop  of  Ohio. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  inte- 
rested, wc  will  state  that  the  vestry  of  St.jPaul'e 
Church  in  this  city,  having  anticipated  the  decision 
of  Dr.  Whitehouse,  have  taJccn  step*  to  procure  a 
rector  withoui  delay ;  and  the  two  wardens,  who 
are  no^jabsent  to  the  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
are  clotped  with  power  to  make  such  an  engage- 
ment, as  to  them  may  seem  proper. — [Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 11th  Aug.] 

To  the  EiUtor  of  the  J^.  Y.  Jlmericm : 

As  there  was  some  mistake  in  your  paper  in  re- 
lation to  the  commencement  at  Union  College,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  annexe'l  para- 
groph  in  yotir  next  No.,  and  obhge  many  of  tlie 
friends  of  old  Union. 

At  the  Commencement  at  Union  Collie  on  the 
2d  ult.,  S8  members  of  the  graduating  class  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  A.  B.;  vnd  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred  on  Win.  Belden,  sen.  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
Amos  W.  Brown,  Adam  Crouncc,  Lyman  Cobb, 
and  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  of  New  York.  The  same 
degree  was  also  conferred  on  20  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege. Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.,  and  R.  B.  Taney,  and  Abram  Van 
Vechten,  of  Albany,  that  of  L.  L.  D. 

A  Church  in  the  "  far  West." — As  the  eye 
of  philanthropy  gazes  in  astonishment  upon  the 
magically  changing  aspect  of  our  ^idc  and  beauti- 
ful valley,  and  is  delighted  at  the  rapid  advances 
of  tlie  car  of  civilization,  which  glides  over  its  fea- 
tures — converting  the  wilderness  into  a  garden, — 
hke  sun-shine  chasing  shadows  along  the  bosom  of 
tlie  great  deep — it  is  possible  that  a  cloud  o{ doubt 
may  at  times  o'eroist  the  scenery — whether  this 
valley  will  really  beceme  happier  from  the  change 
which  we  are  so  wont  to  admire ;  and  a  tear  of 
pity  may  fill  the  eye  as  she  beholds  the  simple 
Ahorigines  driven  far  from  the  loved  objects  of  their 
early  and  fond  remembrance.  She  knows  that  the 
garden's  produce  is  often  inferior  to  that  of  the 
desert ;  that  the  first  awkward  efforts  of  art,  will  be 
but  to  mutilate  those  of  nature,  and  well  may  her 
sighs  mingle  with  those  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  deep 
forest,"  as  she  looks  on  the  ruthless  inroads  of  tlie 
firebrand  and  the  axe. 

There  are,  however,  some  portions  of  the  path 
tiac«U  by  Uie  wheels  oi  ctvilization,  wfakh  may  be 


viewed  with  a  pleasure  unclouded  by  doubts,  or 
tears,  or  sighs, — those  portions  we  mean,  where 
religion  was  an  occupant  of  the  car.  'Tis  true  the 
Indian  may  thence  retire,  but  he  is  followed  by  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  The  triumph  there  over  nature, 
is  not  of  art,  but  of  grace.  The  simplicity  of  the 
savage  there,  is  not  the  dupe  of  the  wliite  man's 
cunning,  but  tlie  happy  conquest  of  the  high,  the 
unsearchable  "wistlom  of  God."  The  "moun- 
tains and  the  Jiills  break  forth  into  sighing"  there ; 
the  "  trees  of  the  field  all  clap  their  hands"  in  tri- 
umphant echo  to  each  stroke  of  the  thundering  axe, 
and  the  wood-spirit  rejoices  as  she  beholds  her 
proud  oaks  totter,  for  she  knows  they  arc  to  be- 
come pilWs  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah! 

Wc  were  led  into  the  train  of  tliought  that  sug- 
gested the  above,  when  about  to  write  a  notice  that 
the  Episcopal  church  edifice,  now  on  the  eve  of 
completion  m  our  village,  would,  on  Sunday  the 
second  of  August,  be  opened  (the  first  time)  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service. 

Among  the  many  pleasing  objects  that  strike 
the  eye  of  aVisitcr  to  this  ncighljhrho<xl,  the  build- 
ing wc  have  mensioncd  is  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  the  one  on  which  his  gaze  may  rest  wit  h 
tlie  most  unmingled  satisfaction.  Passing  over  the 
higher  reasons  for  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder, 
we  would  observe  of  our  church,  tliat  in  the  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant  grace  of  its  external  proportions, 
the  commodious  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  every 
tiling  within,  and  the  picturesque  and  conspicuous- 
ly situated  ground  of  its  location,  it  stands  confes- 
sedly without  a  rival  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
— a  noble,  and  we  trust,  not  useless  monument  of 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  Western  Episcopalians, 
and  of  the  beneficence  of  many  residing  at  tlie 
East. — [Tecumseli  Democrat.] 

Post  Office  Department, 
August  11th,  1835. 
Mslract  from  the  Jounud  for  the  week^ndins  this 
dfiy. 
1.  Post  Offices  Established. 

Scraper,  Jackson  CO.,  Ala.         ', 

Franklin,  Jasper  co..  Mi. 

West  Alton,  Sufford  co.,  N.  H. 

Canada  Line,  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

Nortli  Garden,  Albemarle  co.,  Va. 

2.  Post  Offices  Discontinued, 

Chittenden,  Calloway  co.,  Ky. 

Allston's,  Saint  Mary's  CO.,  Md. 
3.  Change  of  Name. 

The  jiame  of  the  office  at  Taledcgo,  Noxubee 
ca,  ML,  changed  to  Mticon. 

4.  Appointments  of  Postmasters. 

Pascal  St.  Clear,  Scraper,  Jackson  co.,  Ala. 

William  Ellis,  Franklin,  Jasper  co.,  Mi. 

Jefferson  Clement,  Macon,  Noxubee  co.,  Mi. 

Abner  Vaughan,  Mount  Vernon  Fiu-nace,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Ten. 

Horace  Look,  CoUinsville,  Madison  co.,  111. 

William  T.  Ycomans,  Helena,  Phillips  co.,  Ar. 
Ten 

Israel  F.  Hall,  House's  Spring,  Jefferson  co., 
Mo. 

Wardlow  Howard,  Middleburgh,  Hardeman  co.. 
Ten. 

Benjamin  G.  Estil;,  Cane  Hill,  Washington  co., 
Ar.  Ter. 

Harvey  L.  Williatis,  Fruits,  Calloway  co.,  Mo. 

Charles  Douglass,  ^ing  William  C.  H.,  King 
William  CO.,  Va. 

Gordon  H.  Wallaee,  Missouriton,  Saint  Charles 
CO.,  Mo. 

Austin  A.  Gibbofii,  Sulphur  Rock,  Independence 
CO.,  Ar.  Tor. 

Willii  Dougherty,  Martinsville,  Clark  co..  111. 

Abner  C.  Becklim,  Crocketts,  Gibson  county. 
Ten. 

John  Sawyer,  West  Alton,  Strafford  co.,  N.  H. 

Rufus  Hilton,  Quiada  Line,  Somerset  co.,  Me. 

Thomson  Armor,  Monroe,  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

John  Cumming^  Canton,  Bradford  co..  Pa. 

William  Atkisson,  Franklin,  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 

George  Bowlby,  Harrison,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

Joseph  M.  Sterling  Bryant's,  Fayette  co.,  Pa. 

John  Ferrall,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia 
CO.,  Pa. 

Daniel  Coleman,  Jacksonopolis,  Jackson  co., 
Mich.  Ter. 

Jacob  Morris,  Lishaskill,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 

David  S.  Brown,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

John  Burtnctt,  Landisburg,  Perry  co..  Pa. 

John  R.  De  Noyelles,  Punchill,  Schoharie  co., 

Peter  L,  Duboise,  Olive,  Ulster  co.  N.  Y. 


Matthew  Fowler,  Baring,  Washington  cc,  Me. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Allen,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y. 

Joshua  Maynard,  Scipio,  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

Legrand  Meail,  Edenville,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

Zadok  W.  McKncw,  Bladensburgh,  Prince 
Gr«orge's  CO.,  Md. 

John  Young,  Columbia,  Columbia  co.,  Ohio. 

James  Kinsolvin,  North  Garden,  Albemarle  co., 
Va. 

Joel  Forester,  Watson's  Grove,  Green  co.,  Ga. 
Flemming  Moseley,   SculHetown,  Laurens  Dis- 
trict, S.  C. 

Thomas  B.    Wright,  Mount  Airy,  Surrsy  ca, 

William    A.   Austin,    Eellefontc,   Jaokson    eo.t 
Ala.  > 

William  F.  ThomAS,  Brindlcton  Burke  co.. 
N.  C.  • 

James  Beverly,  ChurcJiville,  Monlgomerj'  co., 
o.  C. 
Jarcd  Irwin,  Lumpkin,  Stewart  co.,  Ga. 
Antliony  D.  Clark,  Woodlands,  Marsliall  co., 

John  Weaver,  Caldwell,  Gi-eenville  District, 
S.  C. 

John  B.  Black,  Milton,  Laurens  District  S.  C.    . 

Ehas  H.  Kemp,  Foultown,  Decatur  co.,Ga. 

Simeon  Lindsley,  New  Vernon,  Morris,  co.,  N. 
Jersey. 
it  OiTin  Hall,  Navarino,  Onondiiga  ca,  N.  Y. 

Ordered,  that  a  fine  of  One  Hundre<l  Dollar*  be 
imposed  on  James  Reesidc,  conUactor  on  the  rou'e 
from  NcAv  York  t(.  Philadelphia,  for  failure  of  the 
mail  oil  the  3d  inst. 

By  flic  schr.  Jane,  Capt.  Davis,  wc  have  Bermu- 
da papers  to  Aug.  8,  inclusive.  The  Bemiudian  of 
8th,  says,  "  The  conduct  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  past  year,  has  been  highly  satisfactory ;  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  take  care  of  tlic  kind  per- 
sons by  whom  their  future  actions  will  be  gov- 
erned." 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  Grist  Mills  in  these 
Islands,  granting  the  exclusive  privilege  to  Janiea 
Taylor,  for  a  certain  lime. 

Capt.  Hathcway,  of  sliip  Saratoga,  from  New 
Orleans,  left  at  S.  W.  Pass,  the  United  States  cut- 
ter Ingham,  CapL  Jones,  on  the  eve  of  saihng  for 
the  Coast  of  Mexico,  in  pursuit  of  the  notorious 
Thompson,  commander  of  the  Mexican  schooner 
Corea, — proof  having  been  adduced  that  said 
Thompson  is  improissing  and  exacting  from  each 
American  5300  for  their  release.  Tlic  late  Lieut. 
Com'dt  of  the  Mexican  schr.(  Montezuma,  who 
ran  his  vessel  on  shore  at  tlie  Brassos  after  firing 
into  the  Ingham,  has  been  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  for 
trial.— (Daily  Adv.] 

From  New  South  Wales. — Wc  have  been  fa- 
vored with  the  .Sidney  pai>ers  t«  the  7tJi  of  March. 
Great  joy  was  occasioned,  about  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary, by  ihc  arrival  of  a  cargo  ofxcmnen  from  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  this  article  in  the  Sidney  Mar- 
ket, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  thiit  %vith  a  pop- 
ulalion  of  over  24,000  males  in  the  Colony,  there 
were  only  10,000  females. — [Journal  of  Com.] 

Bancor. — There  are  ten  blocks  of  brick  build- 
ings that  will  average  six  tenements  to  a  block, and 
forty-six  dwelling  houses,  now^oing  up  and  finisli- 
ing  in  this  city  ;  besides  these,  are  cellars  and  foun- 
dations prcpiuing  for  the  ei-eciion  of  twelve  more. 
This  is  exclusive  of  nearly  as  many  substantial 
brick  stores,  now  in  progress  in  the  business  part 
of  the  city.  The  streets  are  undergoing  a  tliorough 
reform,  and  all  about  us  evinces  a  condition  of  ge- 
neral thrift  and  prosperity.  As  an  exhibition  of 
foreign  and  coasting  business  connected  with  Ban- 
gor, lliere  were  yesterday  in  the  river,  to  be  counted 
from  the  wharves,  five  brigs,  forty  schooners,  and 
four  sloops. — [Bangor  Whig.] 

Washington  College. — We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  pubhc  Examination  of 
Washington  College,  Hartrord,  wliich  was  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  week,  and  liave  been  gratified 
with  the  result.  The  President  and  Professors  are 
laboring  witli  zeal  and  ability  to  promote  Uie  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  and  the  ])iospenty  of  the  institu- 
tion.— [Churchman.] 

Eighty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  building  of  the  Portland  Exchange, 
Maine. 
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Gleanlusr*  from  European  paiierN. 

[From  ihc  London  Athcii.riim  of  June  ^0.] 

Reforh. — The  Q,ucen  of  England  his  set  an 
example  which  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentrj- ;  she  has  availed  lieiscif  of  i]\c 
hot  weather  to  set  tlie  example  cf  ep.rly  hours,  ajid, 
we  believe,  that  a  four  o'clock  dinner  and  a  drive 
afterward:!,  is  about  to  be  fashionable  :  8  and  9 
o'cJock  in  the  evening  has  been  the  fashionable 
hour  several  years. 

Delay  ok  Public  Business  in  the  Hor<K  ok 
Lords. — Lord  Brougham,  adverdiu;-  ti»  ihe  legisia- 
tive  business  of  their  Lordships  sunding;  at  Zero, 
while  the  demand  for  improvement  in  the  country 
was  almost  at  the  boilinj,'  point,  recommended  then- 
Lordships  to  jirocecd  witli  the  disci;v.-.ion  on  ilic 
Irish  Charch  question  by  mentis  of  rcsoluLJons,  lo 
which  course  both  Lord  JViclboume  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellinjjton  objected,  one  on  the  pound  that  il 
would  add  to  their  Lordships'  labor  wiihoii*.  tor- 
warding  the  public  business;  and  the  other  on  the 
ground  that  their  Lordships,  because  all  tlic  infor- 
mation was  not  before  them,  were  not  ripe  for  the 
discussion.  The  arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, or  of  their  Lordships' judicial  bi'siness,  is  no- 
thing to  the  arrears  of  their  legislative  business, 
which  continually  accunmlates ;  and,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be,  their  Lordships  must  sjtcedily 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or  tiieir  ovorbur- 
hcned  vehicle  must  forever  stick  in  the  mud. 

Opejjinu  a  Mummy. — Mucli  curiosity  has  been 
•xcited  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  opening  of  a 
mummy,  brought  by  Lord  Frederick  Fitzcl  ircnce 
from  Thebes.  The  ceremony  took  plice  at  the 
new  Anatomical  Theatre  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
in  Kennerton  street,  Wilton  pi.ice.  The  leciurers 
of  the  school  having  offered  the  premises  for  the 
occasion,  the  mummy  was  opcnui  on  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  delivered  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  process  of  embalming  adopted 
by  the  Egyptians.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  F.  !< itzclarcnre.  Lord  Wilton,  Cotint  d'Or- 
say.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  Davidson 
the  Elgyptian  traveller,  &c.,  were  present  during 
the  operation.  The  lady,  for  it  wa.<  a  lady,  was 
di.«:overed  to  have  been  a  p'  iestcss  of  the  Temple 
of  Aramon,  at  Thebes.  Aft.er  a  period  of  more 
llian  2,000  years,  she  will  repose  in  a  glass  case  in 
the  museum  of  an  anatomical  school. 

Gold. — The  average  of  gold  brouglit  into  Eng- 
land for  the  last  few  years  was  1,630,000/.  per  an- 
num. The  far  greater  portion  of  this  was  uhi  d  in 
manufactures  and  articles  of  jewellery.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  was  made  iiao  gold  leaves,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  each  of  which  was  about  one  half- 
ing altogether  a  charge  of  three  farthings  for  each 
leaf.  Un  the  average  nearly  two  millions  of  iliese 
leaves  were  manufactured  every  week  in  London. 
Not  more  than  one  half  of  this  was  returned  in 
another  shape  to  the  goldsmith  ;  scarcely  any  jKir- 
tiun,  however,  of  the  gold  used  in  gilding  frames 
was  lost,  as  the  Jews  carefully  looked  after  the  old 
frames,  and  burnt  the  gold  otT.  The  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  of  the  gold  coins  probably  amounted  an- 
nually to  about  one  fiftieth  part*of  their  value. — 
(Professor  Faraday.] 

The  Widow  of  Naples. — There  dwelt  in  Na- 
ples a  matron  named  Corsina,  wife  of  a  worthy 
cavalier,  known  as  Raomondo  del  Balzo.  Nov/  ii 
pleased  heaven  to  take  the  husband  of  Corsina, 
leaving  her  an  only  child,  named  Carlo,  who  was 
in  every  way  the  counterpart  of  his  father.  Thus 
the  mother  resolved  that  he  should  inherit  all  herfor- 
tune,  and  detcrmintd  to  send  him  to  sitiuly  at  Bolog- 
na, in  order  that  he  might  learn  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  age.  With  this  veiw  s'nc  secure<l  a 
master  for  her  son,  furnished  him  wi'h  books  und 
every  otlier  necessary,  and,  in  the  ncjiso  of  heaven, 
senthim  to  Bologna.  There  liie  yoi'iii  made  rapid 
progress,  and  in  brief  time  became  a  ripe  sf(-hol;u* ; 
and  all  tlie  students  admired  hUn  for  his  genius  and 
loved  him  for  tlie  excellence  of  his  life.  lu  course 
of  time  the  boy  became  a  young  man,  and,  having 
finished  his  studies,  prepared  hmiself  to  return  home 
to  Naples,  when  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  sickness, 
which  defeated  the  skill  of  all  the  physicians  of 
Bologna.  When  Carlo  found  that  death  was 
inevitable,  he  thus  ruminated  with  himself; — 
^'  I  am  not  afflicted  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  my 
disconsolate  motlier,  who  has  no  chdd  save  me,  in 
wkom  she  has  garnered  all  her  earthly  hopes,  and 
from  whom  she  looks  for  future  support,  aud  for 


I  he  rtjje  icrai.ion  of  our  house.  And  when  she 
knows  thiit  I  am  dead,  and  that,  too,  without  her 
even  seeing  mc,  sure  I  snti  she  herself  will  sufl'er  a 
thoi;saiid  dcaihs."  Thus  did  he  lament  more  for 
his  mother  tlian  himself.  Now,  dwelling  on  these 
tlioughts,  he  conccivetl  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  his  death  to  liis  parent;  to 
which  end  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  INIy  dearest  Mother, — 1  entreat  that  you  will 
be  pleasetl  to  f^-.nd  me  a  shirt  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  chrcrliil  woman  in  Naples — a  woman 
w  l;o  sluill  be  free  from  every  sorrow — every  care." 

This  Icttt-r  was  desjjatchcd  to  his  mother,  who 
instantly  disjxiscd  hcvt^clf  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  her 
son.  She  scarchetl  throughout  Naples,  and  where 
from  outward  nppoarance,  she  hoped  to  meet  the 
woman  free  from  sorrow,  there  she  learnt  a  story  of 
scnM;  linking  giid^ — some  deep,  though  well-dis- 
guised afilicuon.  At  tliis,  Corsina  said,  "  1  see 
there  is  no  one  free  tVom  misery — there  is  no  one 
who  hath  not  her  uibulatioh  :  and  Uiey,  too,  who 
^*^m  th/hcippiest  have  the  deepest  cause  of  wretch- 
edness." "With  this  conviction  she  ansAvered  the 
letter  of  her  son,  excusing  herself  for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  her  commission,  assuring  him  that,  with 
all  her  search,  she  could  not  discover  the  person 
whom  he  desired  might  make  the  garment.  In  a 
(aw  d  lysshe  received  the  tidings  ofher  son's  death  : 
it  was  then  she  felt  the  full  wisdom  of  the  lesson 
he  harl  taught  her,  and  with  meekness  and  resig- 
nation bowed  to  the  will  of  God.  [The  above  Is 
from  the  Italian  of  Fiorcntino  :  the  original  rtory 
is  uisfi;;ured  by  the  faults  of  the  age  (1397)  in 
which  the  I'uthor  wrote.  AVe  have  endeavored  to 
present  to  our  readers  the  exquisite  sentiment  of 
the  talc,  separated  from  the  dross.  Fiorentino  is, 
W(!  believe,  but  little  known  to  English  readers ;  he 
is,  however,  well  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.] 
— f  VccHMisoa's  Gnarterly  Review  for  Julu. 


I  /'torn  the  London  Literary  Gazette]. 
TSie  History  of  tlic  AsiMiMiiins. 

Translateil  Iroin  Von  IIamwkr,  by  C.  O.  Wood,  M.  D. 

After  ageiicrnl  view  of  the  state  of  the  empires 
of  the  East,  and  the  reigning  families  of  the  Ommi- 
ades,  Abbas.i!ides,  Fathnites,  &.c.,  Mr.  Von  Ham- 
mer jHoceeds  to  his  more  immediate  matter,  and 
says  : 

"  'J'hc  Assassins  are  but  a  branch  of  the  I.«- 
mailitcs  ;  and  those  latter,  not  the  Arabs  general- 
ly, as  descendants  of  Ishinael,  the  son  of  iiagar, 
but  a  sect  existing  in  the  bosom  of  Iskunism, 
and  so  called  f»-om  tiie  imam  Ismail,  tlie  .son  of  Ja- 
fer." 

lie  then  treats  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of 
Ishmism  and  its  various  sects ;  particularly  of  the 
Liiamic  (j.  e.  tliL'tcnits  of  the  twelve  Imams,)  from 
which  the  Ismailite  was  a  division.  In  the  last 
(ihe  ninth)  degree  of  their  initiation  the  disciples 
of  this  vile  school  were 

"Perfectly  enliglitciKd  as  to  the  superfluity  of 
all  prophets  and  apostles,  the  non-existence  of  hea- 
ven anil  hell,  the  indifference  of  ail  action.s,  for 
which  there  is  neitlier  reward  nor  punishment  ei- 
ther in  this  world  or  the  next ;  and  thus  was  he 
matured  for  the  ninth  and  lasl  degree,  to  become 
the  blind  instrument  of  all  the  pas.sions  cf  unbri- 
dled thiut  of  ixnvrr.  To  believe  notliing  and  to 
dare  all,  was,  in  two  words,  Uie  sum  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  annihilated  every  prhtciple  of  religion 
and  morahty,  and  had  no  other  object  than  to  exe- 
cute ambitious  designs  with  suitable  ministers,  who, 
daring  all  and  honoring  nothing,  since  they  consi- 
der every  thing  a  clicat  and  nothing  forbidden,  are 
the  best  liwls  of  an  infernal  policy.  A  system, 
which,  with  no  other  ahn  than  the  insatiable  lust 
of  «ioininion,  instead  of  seeking  the  highest  of  hu- 
man objects,  preapitated  itself  into  the  abyss,  and 
mangling  itself,  is  buried  amidst  tlie  ruins  of  tlirones 
and  altars,  tin;  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  wreck 
of  national  happiness,  and  the  universal  execration 
of  mankind." 

The  order  of  the  Assassins  was  founded  by 
Hassan  Sabah,  whose  personal  story,  from  youtli 
upwards,  till  he  established  himself  in  power 
as  the  head  of  the  mighty  conspiracy,  is  one  of 
wonder. 

"Nothing  is  true  and  all  is  allowed,"  was  tlie 
groundwork  of  the  secret  doctrme ;  which,  how- 
ever, bein<;  imparted  but  to  few,  and  concealed  un- 
der the  ved  of  the  most  austere  religionism  and 
piety,  restrained  the  mind  under  the  yoke  of  bUnd 
obedience,  by  the  already  adopted  rein  of  the 
positive  commands  of  Islamisni,  the  more  strictly, 


the  more  temporal  suijnussion  and  devotion  were 
sanctioned,  by  eternal  rewards  and  glory.  Hither- 
to, the  l3maiiuc;5  iiad  only  masters  and  fellows  ■ 
namely,  the  Dais  or  emissaries,  who,  being  initiated 
into  all  ths  grades  of  the  secret  doctrine,  enlisted 
proselytes;  and  the  Relik,  who,  gradually  intrust- 
ed wilh  its  principles,  formed  tiie  gieat  majority. 
It  was  manifest  to  the  practicid  and  entcrprisino- 
spirit  of  Hassan,  that,  in  order  to  execute  great  un- 
dertakings with  security  and  energy,  a  third  class 
would  also  be  requisite,  who  never  being  admitted 
to  the  mysteiy  of  atlieisni  and  immorality,  which 
snap  the  bonds  of  all  siilwrdination,  were  but 
blind  and  fanatical  tools  in  th.e  hands  of  their 
suficriors;  tluit  a  well  organized  political  body 
needs  not  merely  licads  but  also  arms,  and  tliat  the 
master  r(«[uired  not  only  intciiige.it  and  skilful 
fellows,  but  also  faithful  and  active  agents:  these 
agents  v.ere  called  Fedavie  (i.e.  the  self-offering  or 
devoted) ;  the  ntme  itself  declares  their  destina- 
tion. How  they  afterwards,  in  Syria,  obtained 
tliat  of  the  Hashishin  or  Assassins,  we  shall  ex- 
plain hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  animate  them  to  bhnd  obedience  and  fa- 
natic d  self-devot.on.  Being  clothed  in  white,  like 
the  followers  of  Alokanna,  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore, in  Transoxana,  and,  still  earlier,  tiie  Christiar 
Neophytes,  and,  in  our  own  days,  the  pages  of  the 
sultan,  they  were  termed  Moboyese,  the  white,  or 
likewise,  jMohamiriere,  tlic  red,  bec;iuse  they  wore, 
with  their  white  coitume,  red  turbans,  boots,  or 
girdles,  as  in  our  own  day  do  the  warriors  of  the 
prince  of  Lebanon,  and  at  Constantinople  the  Jan- 
issaries and  Bostangis  as  body-guard  of  the  serag- 
lio. Habited  in  the  hues  of  innocence  and  blood, 
and  of  pure  devotion  and  murder,  armed  with  dag- 
gei-s  (cultellifcri),  whic-i  were  constantly  snatched 
forth  at  die  service  of  the  grand-master,  they  form- 
ed his  guard,  the  e.tecutioiiers  of  liis  deadly  orders, 
tlie  sanguinary  tools  of  the  ambition  and  revenge 
of  this  order  of  Assassins.  ♦  *  + 

"  The  flat  part  of  a  country  Is  always  command- 
ed by  the  more  mountainous,  and  the  latter  by  the 
fortresses  scattered  through  it.  To  become  mas- 
ters oftliese  by  stratagem  or  force,  and  to  awe 
princes  either  by  fraud  or  fear,  and  to  arm  the  mur- 
derer's hand  against  the  enemies  of  the  order,  was 
the  political  maxim  the  Assassins.  Their  inter- 
nal safety  was  secured  by  the  strict  observance  of 
religious  ordinances  ;  their  external,  by  fortresses 
and  the  poinr.rd.  From  the  proper  subjects  of  tlie 
order,  or  tlie  profane,  was  only  expected  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  Islamism,  even  of  the  most 
austere,  such  as  refraining  from  wine  and  music  : 
from  the  devoted  satellites  was  demanded  blind 
subjection  and  the  faitliful  use  of  their  daggers. — 
The  emissaries,  or  initiated,  worked  with  their 
heads,  and  led  the  arms  in  execution  of  the  oixlers 
of  the  Sheikh,  who,  in  the  centre  of  his  s»)vereign- 
ty,  tranquilly  directed,  like  an  animating  soul,  their 
hearts  and  piinards  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambitious  projects." 

The  various  gradationsof  rank  and  power  under 
hun  are  detailed,  and  the  whole  extiaorduia- 
ry  organization  explained.  Ha.ssan's  "great- 
est jxiliry  (as  is  well  stated)  consisted  in  de- 
signing his  doctrine  of  infidelity  and  immorali- 
ty, not  for  the  ruled,  but  only  fin-  the  rulers; 
in  subjecting  the  tensely  reined  and  blind  obedience 
of  the  tomier,  to  tlie  equally  blind  but  unbridled 
despotic  commands  of  the  second ;  and  thus  he 
made  both  serve  the  pirn  of  his  ambition, — the  for- 
mer by  remuneration,  the  latter  by  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions.  Study  and  the  sciences 
were,  therefore,  the  lot  of  only  a  few  who  weie  ini- 
tiated. For  the  immediate  attainment  of  their  ob 
jecls,  the  order  was  less  in  need  of  heads  than  arms ; 
and  did  not  employ  pens,  but  daggers,  wlujse  poinu 
were  everywhere,  virhde  their  hilts  were  in  the 
hand  of  the  grand-masler." 
At  length: — 

"  So  great  was  the  dread  in  which  princes  lieUI 
the  order,  that  thry  did  not  d,\re  to  refuse  them  the 
strong  places  of  their  own  countries,  and  preferred 
destroying  them,  to  abandoning  tliem  for  citadels  of 
the  jxiwer  and  sovereignty  of  the  Assassins.  ♦  *  * 
"  Hassan  Sabah  survives  tiie  most  greaful  of  his 
deciples,  and  his  nearest  relations,  to  whom  the  ties 
of  attacliment  and  consanguin- ly  seemed  to  secure 
the  highest  rights  to  the  succession  to  the  sovereign- 
ty. His  nephew  and  grand-prior  ui  Syria,  Abul- 
fettah,  liad  fallen  by  the  sword  of  tiie  enemy  ; 
Hossin  Kaini,  grand-prior  in  Kuhistan,  under  the 
dagger  of  a  murderer,  probably  Ostad,  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  Hassan  ;  and  Ostad  and  his  brother 
imder  the  hand  of  their  own  iother,  who  seemed 
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to  revel  even  in  spilling  his  own  blood.  Without 
moof  of  the  measure  of  guilt,  he  sacrificed  them, 
not  to  offended  justice,  but  appiirenlly  to  mere  love 
of  murder,  and  Uiat  terrific  policy,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  order  snapped  all  ties  of  relationship  or 
friendship,  to  bind  the  more  closely  those  of  impie- 
ty and  slaughter.  Oslad  (t.  e.  the  master),  proba- 
bly so  called  because  -he  public  voice  had  destined 
hira  as  the  successor  of  his  father  as  grand-master, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  Hossein's  murder  ;  and  his  brother, 
because  he  had  drunk  wine  ;  the  former,  probiibly, 
because  he  had  by  his  crime,  which  was  without 
orders,  interfered  with  his  faUier's  prerogatives ; 
the  latter,  because  he  had  infringed  one  of  the  least 
essential  laws  of  Islamisni,  but  whose  observance 
was  part  of  the  system  of  the  order.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  two  sons,  the  grand-master  gave  the 
profane  and  the  initiated  a  sanguinary  example  of 
avenged  disoljedience  to  the  ordinance  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  rules  of  internal  discipUne ;  but, 
probably,  besides  this  apparent  motive,  tlie  son  of 
Sabah  was  urged  by  anotherj  to  the  destruction  of 
his  race ;  possibly,  his  sons,  disgusted  with  the 
long  reign  of  their  father,  were  expecting  with  mi- 
nalience  to  succeed  him  ;  it  is  probable,  that  on 
that  account  he  deemed  them  incompetent,  as  not 
liiiving  learned  to  obey,  or  as  being  wanting  in  the 
necessary  princely  qualities ;  or,  it  is  probable,  that 
he  set  them  aside,  in  order  to  avoid  sinking  the  or- 
der into  a  dynasty  by  inheritance,  and  that  the 
succesaion  of  grand-masters  might  be  determmed 
by  tlie  nearest  relationship  of  mind  and  character, 
irreligi<m  and  impiety.  Human  nature  is  not  usu- 
ally S)  diabolirjil,  that  tlie  historian  must,  among 
several  doubtful  motives  to  an  action,  always  de- 
cide for  the  worst ;  but,  in  the  founder  of  this  so- 
ciety of  vicqpthe  establisher  of  the  murderous  or- 
der of  the  Assi'.ssins,  the  most  horrible  is  the  most 

likely."  ^    . 

The  founder  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was 
succeeded,  daring  fourteen  years,  by  a  yet  more 
bloody  tyrant,  Kuibusurgomid;  of  whose  ferocity, 
and  the  devoted  fanaticism  of  his  followers  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  a  terrible  evidence : — 
"^The  less  the  designs  of  the  Ismailites  prosper- 
ed by  the  sword,  the  more  successful  and  persever- 
ing were  they  with  the  dagger ;  and,  however  dan- 
gerous to  the  order  the  times  might  be,  they  were 
not  the  less  so  to  its  most  powerful  adversaries.    A 
long  series  of  great  and  celebrated  men,  who,  dur- 
ing the  grand  mastership  of  Kiabusurgomid,  fell 
by  the  poinards  of    his  Fedavi,  signalized  the 
jloody  annals  of  his  reign ;  and,  as  formerly,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  oriental  historians,  there 
follows.at  the  end  of  each  Prince's  reign,  a  catalogue 
of  great  statesmen,  generals,  and  literati,  wlio  have 
either  adorned  it  by  their  lives,  or  troubled  it  with 
their  death ;  so,  in  the  annals  of  the  Assassins,  is 
found  the  chronological  enumeration  of  celebrated 
men  of  the  nations  who  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
the  Ismailites,  to  the  joy  of  their  murderers,  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  world.  .The  first,  under  the  grand 
mastership  of  Kiabusurgomid,  was  Cassim-ed-dew- 
lei  Aksonkor  Bourshi,  the  brave  prince  of  Mossul, 
feared  alike  by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Assassins,  as 
one  of  their  deadilcst  enemies.    Having  fought  his 
last  battle  with  the  former,  near  Maarra  Mesrin, 
he  was,  on  the  fii-st  Sunday  after  his  return,  at- 
licked  by  eight  Assassins,  disguised  as  dervishes, 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  in  the  Mosque  at  Mossul :  protected  by  a 
coat  of  mail  and  his  natural  bravery,  he  defended 
himself  against  the  wretches,  three  of  whom  he 
stretched  at  his  feet;  but  before  his  retinue  could 
"hJuiten  to  his  assisUincc,  he  receivtid  a  mortal  wound, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  expired  the  same  day. 
The  remaining  Assassins  were  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  populace,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  man  from  the  village  of  Ktitamash,  in  the 
inountauis  near  Eras,  whose  mother,  on  hearing  of 
Aksonkor's  murder,  dressed  and  adorned  herself  for 
joy  at  the  successful  issue  of  tlie  attemptjin  which  her 
•on  had  devoted  his  life ;  but,  on  his  returning  alone, 
she  cut  off  her  hair,  and  blackened  her  face,  with 
the  deepest  sorrow,  that  he  had  not  shared  the  mur- 
derei's  honorable  death.    To  such  lengths  did  the 
Assassins  carry  their  point  of  honor,  and  what 
may  be  termed  their  Spartanism.    Moineddiu,  the 
vizier,  of  Sultan  Sandjar,  was  also  murdered  by  an 
Assassin,  hired  by  his  enemy,  Derkesino,  the  vizier 
of  Mohammed,  and  a  triend  of  the  Ismailites.    In 
order  die  better  to  attain  his  object,  the  ruffian  en- 
tered his  service  as  a  groom.    One  day,  as  tli« 
vizier  went  into  the  stable  to  inspect  his  horses,  the 
felse  groom  app«ar«d  before  him  without  clothes,  in 


order  to  avoid  ail  suspicion  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  altliough  he  had  hidden  his  dagger  in  the 
mane  of  the  horse,  whose  bridle  lie  was  holding. — 
The  horse  reared,  and  under  pretence  of  q^iieling 
him  with  caresses,  he  snatched  his  poina;  d,  and 
Stabbed  the  vizier.  If  Bourshi,  Prince  of  Mossul, 
stood  on  the  list  of  the  victims  of  the  Ismailites 
solely  because  he  was  ;he  rival  of  their  power,  and 
an  obstacle  to  their  greatness.  Are  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised ut  finding  the  name  of  Biisi,  the  Prince  of 
Damascus,  by  whose  orders  the  virier  Masdegha- 
iii,  and  six  thousand  Assassins  h.id  been  massa- 
cred. The  slightest  pretence  was  sufncient  to 
cause  the  blood  of  princes  to  flow  beneath  their 
stilettos;  how  much  more  when  their  own  called, 
as  in  this  latter  case,  for  revenge.  To  escape,  was 
beyond  tlie  power  of  prudence,  as  they  watched 
for  yenre,  for  time,  place  and  opjxirtunity.  Busi, 
the  son  of  Togteghin,  was,  in  tlie  second  year 
after  the  massacre,  attacked  by  its  avengers,  and 
received  two  wounds,  one  of  which  healed  imme- 
diately ;  the  other  was,  however,  mortal  the  follow- 
ing year." 

Kiabusurgomid,  by  a  great  error,  made  the  dig- 
nity hereditary  in  hfs  son  Mohammed,  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hassan  II.;  and  he, 
after  creating  a  wide  and  dangerous  schism,  by 
claiming  to  be  himsell"  I  mum,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  Imam's  precursor,  was  slain  by  his  son, 
Mohammed  II.,  who  rose  to  be  grand-master  on  the 
murder  tf  his  father.  The  next  was  Hassrai  III.; 
the  next  Alacddin  Mohammed  III.;  and  the  last 
Rock neddin,  who,  together  with  his  infamous  in- 
struments, was  destroyed  by  the  Mongol  conquer- 
ors of  the  countries,  where  they  held  sway  during 
a  hundred  and  seventy   years.*      Of  their  char- 


*  "  The  conquering  power  of  Jcngis  lOian,  thun- 
dering in  the  distance,  had  passed  innocuouly  over 
their  heads,  but  under  the  tlurd  of  his  successors, 
Mangu  Khan,  the  whirlwind  of  Mongols  'swept 
over  the  Eastern  world,  and,  in  its  desolating  pro- 
gress, carried  away,  along  with  the  khalifit,  and 
other  dynasties,  that  of  the  Assassins.    In  the  year 
582 of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1186),  when  tiie  seven  plan- 
ets were  in  conjunction,  in  the  sign  Libra,  as  they 
had   been  a  century  before  in  that  of  Pisces,  all 
Asia  was  trembling  in  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the    world,  which    astrologers    declared    was  to 
happen,  the  first  time  by  a  deluge,  and  the  second 
by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.    But  if  the  first 
time,  a  swollen  mountain  torrent  drowned  only  a 
few  pilgrims  in  order  not  to  put  the  prophecy  to 
the  blush ;  and  the  second,  there  w;>s  so  little  wind 
on  the  appointed  night,  that  lights  buint  freely  in 
the  open  open  air  on  the  top  of  tlie  minarets  with- 
out being  extinguished  ;  nevertheless, at  both  peri- 
ods political  revolutions  came  to  the  help  of  the  as- 
trologers' predictions,  who  had  interpreted  the  con- 
junction of  t|;ie   planets    as  indicating    physical 
changes.         ♦         *         ♦         Mangoi  had  already, 
some  time  before,  issued  the  command  to  Huluku 
to  exterminate  all  the  Ismailites,  and  not  to  spare 
even  the  infant  at  his  mother's  breast;  and  imme- 
diately upon  Rokneddin's  departure,  the  sanguina- 
ry task  was  commenced,  which  had  only  been  de- 
layed* till  Kirdkuh.  and  the  remainder  of  the  cas- 
tles of  the  Assassins  in  Kunistan  and  Syria,  should 
have  fallen.    He  sent  one  of  hie  viziers  to  Kaswin, 
to  put  death,  indiscriminately,  Rokneddin's  wives, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  and  slaves ;  only  two  re- 
lations, females  ai)parently,  of  Rokneddin  were  se- 
lected from  this  devoted  band,  not  for  mercy,  but 
to  be  the  victims  of  the  princess  Bulghnn  Khatun's 
private  revenge,  her  father  Jagatiii  having  bled  by 
the   Assassins'  daggers.     A  command,  suuilar  to 
that  given  to  the  governor  of  Kaswin,  was  jssucd 
to  the  viceroy  of  Khonissan.    He  assembled  Uie 
captive  Ismailites,  and   twelve  thousand  of  these 
wretched  creatures  were  slaughtered  without  dis- 
tinction of  age.    Warriors  went  through  the  prov- 
inces, and  executed  the  fata^ sentence  without  mer- 
cy or  appeal.    Wherever  they  found  a  disciple  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  IsmaiUtes,  they  compelled  him 
to  kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.    The 
whole  race  of  Kiabusurgomid,  in  whos*  descend- 
ants the  grand-mastership  had  been  hereditary, 
were  exterminated.    The    '  devoted  to   murder' 
were  not  now  tlie  victims  of  Uie  order's  vengeance, 
but  that  of  outraged  humanity.    The  sword  was 
against  the  dagger,  and  the  executioner  destroyed 
the  murderer.    The  seed  sowed  for  two  centiu-ies 
was  now  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  field  plough- 
ed by  the  Assassin's  dagger  was  reaped   by  the 

word  of  the  Mongol.    The  crime  had  been  terri- 
J  ble,  but  no  len  terrible  was  the  ptiniiluneat.** 


actcr,  during  this  jicrjod,  we  select  a  few  instan- 
ces : — 

"Two  years  after  the  death  of  Conrc  d  Mt 
quess    of   Moiitten-at    and    Tyre,    and    Uiai 
Rashideddin     Sinan,    Henry    Count    of   Cham— 
p;ignc,  passed,  on  his  journey  to  Armenia,  near 
the    territory  of   the    Asssassiiis;    the    grand-pri- 
or,   the    successor   of   Rashideddin    Siiiuu,    bent 
deputies  to  welcome  him,   and    to  invite  him  to 
visit   his   fortress   on    his   return.     The    Count 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  ;  the  grand-prior 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great 
honors.    He  took  him  to  several  castles  and  for- 
tresses, and  bmught  him  at  hist  to  one  haviiu;  very 
lofty  turrcti--.     On  eacli  look-out  stood  two  guarus 
dressc^l  in  white,  consequently  initiated  in  the  se- 
cret doctrines.     The  grand-prior  told  the  count 
that  these  men  obeyed  him  better  than  the  Chris- 
tians did  their  princes ;  and  giving  a  signal,  two  of 
them  insUintly  threw  themselves  from  tlie  lop  o( 
the    lower,  and    were    dashed    to   pieces    at    it* 
foot.    'Il    you  desire  ii,'  said  the  grand-prior  to 
the    astonished    count,    '  all    my    whites    shall 
throw  themselves  down  from  tlic   battlements  in 
the  same  way.*    The    latter  declined,  luid   con- 
fessr^d  th^it  he  could  not  calculate  upon  such  obedi- 
ence in  his  servants.    After  slaying  some  lime  at 
the  castl<^,  he  was,  at  his  departure,  loaded  witli 
presents  ;  and   the  grand-prior  told  him,  on  taking 
leave,  that  by  means  of  these  faithful  servants  he 
removed  the  «;neinies  of  the  order.   By  this  horrible 
example  of  blind  submission,  the  priorshowed  that 
he  trod  exactly  in  tiic  footsteps'  of  tlie  foiu>der  of 
the  oi-der,  who  had  givon  tlic  ambassador  of  Mi^ 
Ickshah  a  similar  proof  of  the  devotion  of  his  faith- 
ful followers.     Jelulcddin  Melekshah,  sult«n  of  the 
Seljuks,  having  sent  an  amljasssdor  to  him  to  re- 
quire his  obiedence  and  fealty,  the  son  of  Sabaii 
called  into  his  presence  several  of  his  initialed. — 
Beckoning  to  one  of  them,  he  said, '  Kill  thyself!" 
and  he    instantly    stabbed    himself;    to  another, 
'  Throw  thyself  down  from  the  rampart !'  the  next 
instant  he  lay  a  mutilated  corpse  in  ilie  mont.    On 
this,  the  grand  master  turning  to  the  envoy,  who 
was  unnerved  with  terror,  said,  '  In  this  way  am  I 
obeyed  Viy  seventy  thousand  faithful  subjects.     Be 
that  my  answer  to  thy  master.  +         *         + 

"  A  youtli,  who  was  deemed  worthy,  by  hia 
strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated  into  the  As- 
sassin services,  was  invited  to  tlie  table  and  con- 
versation of  the  grAnd  master,  or  grand  prior  ;  he 
was  then  inloxiatted  with  henbane  (hashiskt,)  and 
carried  into  the  garden,  which  on  awaking,  he  be- 
lieved to  l>e  Paradise  ;  every  thing  around  him, 
the  houris  in  |>aiticular,  contributed  to  confirm  his 
delusion.  After  he  had  exijerionced  as  much  of  th* 
pleasures  of  Paradise,  whicii  the  prophet  has  prom- 
ised to  the  blessed,  as  his  strength  would  admit; 
after  quaffiini,  enervating  delight  from  the  eyea  of 
the  houris,  and  intoxicating  wine  from  the  glittering 
goblets,  he  sunk  into  the  lethargy  produced  by  de- 
bihty  and  the  opiate ;  on  awakening  from  whicli 
after  a  few  hours,  he  again  found  himself  by  the 
side  of  his  superior.  The  latter  endeavored  to 
c^mvince  him,  that  corporeally  he  had  not  left  his 
side,  but  that  spiritually  he  had  been  wTapped 
[rapt]  into  Paradise,  had  then  enjoyed  a  foretasie 
of  the  bliss  which  awaits  the  faithful,  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  faith,  and  the  obe- 
dience of  thf  ir  chiefs.  Thus  did  these  infatuated 
youth  blindly  dedicate  themselves  as  the  tools  of 
murder,  and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  to 
sacrifice  their  terrestrial,  in  order  to  become  the 
partakers  of  clernal  life.  "What  Mohammed  had 
promised  in  the  Koran  to  the  MosUmin,  but  which 
to  many  might  appear  a  fine  dream  eind  empty  pro- 
mises, they  had  enjoved  in  reality  ;  and  the  joys 
of  heaven  animated  them  to  deeds  worthy  of  h«ll 
This  imposture  could  not  remain  undiscovered ; 
and  the  fourth  grand  master,  after  unveiling  all  the 
mysteries  of  impiety  to  the  people,  probably  re- 
vealed also  to  them  the  joys  of  Paradise,  which 
could,  besides,  have  but  little  charms  for  them,  to 
whom  already  every  thing  was  permitted  on  earth. 
That  which  hitherto  had  served  as  a  means  to  pro- 
duce pleasure,  became  now  itself  an  object ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  intoxication  of  opium,  were  th« 
earnests  of  celestial  delight,  which  they  wantiiA 
strength  to  enjoy." 

With  this  we  fini  Ji ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  general  affairs  of  the  E^t,  during  several  cen- 
turies, are  greatly  illuminated  by  this  accoimt  of 
one  of  its  monstrous  afllictions,  and  heartily  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  onr  readers,  not  only  aa  a  w»L 
uable  companion  to  the  real  history  a[  the  Khi^i- 
fieitesj  the  Crusades,  &c  &c.,  buia  curiotw  aswdai« 
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to  the  Oriental  uiles  with  whicli  oui-  leisure  hours 
liHVe  been  so  much  delighted. 

Grey  the  poet,  used  to  decLire,  that  ihc  sum  of 
)iappiness  consisted  in  lolling  ujhjii  ii  soli  iolii  all 
day  lon^,  reading  new  novels. 


Circular.  To  Eno inkers  and  Superintendants 
of  RailroadH  and  Canals. — 1  am  preparing  to  issno  a 
new  edition  of  my  Kailroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  eiUtion, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Enginkkr,  or  Super- 
INTENDKXT,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a  full  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  reijuest- 
ed  to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  uf  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
utationary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 
o/ interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  coimect- 
ed  "with  the  subject  of  liailroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
niiih  the  dAired  information  previoiis  tothc^irst  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  lie  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

Wew-York,  June  27,  1835. 


RAILROAD3 JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  Ibrm 
of  KioHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal iraprovemeuls,  in  nil  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  5(3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price  j  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  SI2. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  tliose  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pock»t  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  papor  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  »2 

MECHANICS'  JIAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENT?. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
it  published  monthly,  in  numbers  oi  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  STERKOTYPEofrom  the  first  number, 
arid  therefore  any  immber  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
frota  commencement,  ii'  desired.  It  has  many  able 
oorrei^pondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  adduion  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravmgs  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  i',  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  ns  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  S>3  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  ^1,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  C03IPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixieen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  ethers,  to  habits  of  industrv,  temperance, 
and  prugamty  —  is  published  at  the  oflice  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  nimibf>rs— 
by  D.  K.  MNOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  ^5,  —  an(l  twenty 
TUKEK  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW.YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENERS  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Hokticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjecu  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kiml 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  atfordH,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tiotia.  It  is  pubUshcd  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  nt  S3  per  annum,  and  vhen  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  3,  new  series,  $3  per  volume. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydoiiburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 


Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston  j  Fessenden,  Phi- 
Indelpliia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

PAIETNER   WANTEIJ.  _         '"^ 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  f  3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

NOTICE  TO  CONTUAtrrORS.  |     '- 

Sealed  PrnimtKls  will  be  received  at  the  lludjon  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Compaay's  Office,  in  the  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  5ih  day  of  Septismber  iikxi,  for  excavating 
and  embuiikiii);  14  iiiilvs  of  their  Road  f  rum  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  constructing  ti  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  cncb, 
beiwijen  the  abuluiBnta.  flajm  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  atihc  Rnilroad 
Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  nia- 
ttriuls  for  bridges;  and  the  lunsonry  to  be  completed  by 
the  Jst  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
double  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  ol  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excava;ion.  Profiles  ol  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad  Oflice,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  the  Utflcv  of  the  Engineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corners.  Tde  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  milt:  each  in  length,  and  pruparrd  for  ex- 
amination by  the  lOih  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  fnr  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  U  M,  of  White  Oak  Hails,  G  by  7  inches  square,  and 
16  feet  long.  Also,  15,1.00  Oak  or  Clicsnut  Ties,  6  by  7 
inches  8qa<iro,  9  feet  long,  or.  If  round,  not  less  than  H 
inches  in  diameter,  at  soiull  end.  Also,  SOO,uno  feet  of 
ChesnQt,  Pine,  or  ilemlock  Sills,  4  by  10  inches,  13,  IG,  or 
20  feel  long. 

The  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  lino  of  the  road,  by  the 
ISth  of  April,  183(i. 

The  remaining  18  miles  of  ths  route  will  l>e  put  under 
contract  as  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Pcr.ianj  applying  fur  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to 'the  Engiacci,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  rcconuucndatioiu  as  to  ability  to  perform  their 
coiUracts 

{O-  Any  information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
giucvr's  Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAML:S  M ELLEN,  President. 
GEORGE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1B35.  31— 5t 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,. HBILLERg,  fcc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  vreferrfd,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  milts  from  the  Ci'y.  Libvral 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Ui.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New  York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiactor. 

53"  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Penrisyl\aniai),  Will  pivase  copy  ihis,  and  send  their  billsto 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  stro«;t,  New-Vork.    -23— tf 

STKPUKBISON, 

Butlderof  a  superior  style  t>f  Passenger  Cars  ferRail- 
roaif, 

No.  /)64  Elizdbcthstreet,  near  Blecckcr  street, 

New-York. 

t3-RJkILR0.\D  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tncse  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  he  seen 
ea'<l|ai  part  of  tiie  New-Yotk  and  Harlsm  Railroad 
n<>«  in  operation.  JMtf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  k  WARD,  Pmprietms  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  anil  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jejcripiinn  of 
ca/liiigo  required  lor  railroads.  K-ly  fcbl4 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!I3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Faetory  keeps  constanily 
for  sale  arery  extensive  assortment  of  Wruuzht  Sjtjkes 
and  Nails,  fiom  3  to  10  inches,  bianufaci.urej  by  (he  sub- 
scriher'fi  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  fire  years  sue- 
cessl'uluperaiioii  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Siaics  (as  well  as  EnsUnil,  where  tho  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  fuanU  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Kiiilroa-J  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  liuitable  tothe  holee  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Kaii- 
roads  now  in  progress  i.iiho  United  Slates  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  lactoi'y — lor  which 
purpose  they  arc  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  tha  ham- 
mer.    . 

23"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1931. 

53"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
fcJTownsend,  Albany, and  the  princinallron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  "Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  3j3Water«trcet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiii- 
niore  ;  Oe;rand  Ic  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroa'l  Companii's  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotdersas'arly  as  practicable.as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
siroiisof  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  )iace 
with  the  daily  iucteasiog  Uemaadfor  his  Spikes. 

IJS^am  .  U.  DU&DEN. 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHSELS  AND  BOXK8, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

ley*  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  Jiicd  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundty,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  tha  subscibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  'Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turacdiComplete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  GROSVENOR 

PATENT  H  AMItlBRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

83"  Railroad  Spikes  ol'  cvtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommendtdio 
t'le  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Bnai  Spikes  made  full  :>ize  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  tn  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addres.scd  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING &  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNKR,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. septlS-ly 

RAIL1VAY  IRON. 

95  tons  ol  1    inch  by  i  inch,  1      flat  Bars  In  lengths  n 
200      do.     11      do.      *    do. 
do. 
do. 

do.    1 1 
soon  expected.'  J  suit. 

350do.of  Edite  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  witblhe  re- 
quisite chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  kirns  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  ii,  2),  2},  3,  3},  3i,  and  3^  inches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hiiove  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Oovera- 
raents  and  IncorfMirated  Governments,  aiui  the  Drawback 
:akcn  in  part  payment.  A.  SiHI.  RALSIXJN. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedf;cs,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTImeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRVSIENTS. 

t^  Compasses  ul  varioussixes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  slasses  made  by  Trouchton,  to- 
gether with  tt  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  roraer  of  Maiilfn   lane. 


•JO 

do. 

u 

do. 

800 

uo. 

a 

do. 

bOO 

do. 

n 

do. 

f     I  At(*s     ^^u/«     iiisvas^^iipii 

I  14  to  la  feet, countersunk 
...  !  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
7.  |of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
}.    { cing   plates  and  nails  lu 


SCRVEYIAG  AND   EAUlNEEjtllNU 
INSTRUMENTS. 

]n3"Thc  subscrbcr  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
menis  in  his  proiesaion,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported-or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
whicJi  are  entirely  lists  .  among  which  ate  unimproved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  par- 
feet  accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— aiid  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Uuniometcr 
attached,  particularly  u<lapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instiuaient  Maker, 

No.  QDociv  St.,  PiiilaUelpbia. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respectlully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18Sa. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrcspectingthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  ufe  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infer- 
maiioti.  The  whole  number  orLovcU  now  in  possession 
of  the  departmentof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compasa"  is  el^ht 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Boib.  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  factneeded  bullittle  repairs. cxccoi  from  accident'! 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthejkind  arc  liable. 

I  have  fuiiBd  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  aasistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  su(>erior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  wc  hare  yeC 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instruinent.  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  liic  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compasd.    it  ic  indeed  the  mnstcom 
pletelT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  ol  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  beMcve 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u^e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  lor  common  surveying. 
Respixtfully  iliv  friend, 
JAMtS  P.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 

;-,<'"'.',.-'^     :'  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  18J8. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compas?,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  beiuuch  Euperiortoaiiy  t>ther  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  mostchocrfully  rc- 
commeud  it  to  Engiuceis  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  <;iLL,  ("ivil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  1838. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used   Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Younc:,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  propcrtiesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  rrcommcud  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ene.Philad. 
ml  1/  Germant.  aud  Norrist.  Railroad 
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Baioas  Building. — We  have  receired 
from  a  friend,  a  coiniuunicatien,  vritli  a 
di^wing,  of  Lieut.  G.  W.  Long's  plan  of 
bridge  building,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  to  our  readers.  :.:'. 

Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad. — 
This  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  The 
grading  is  completed  on  nearly  its  entire 
line.  Its  termination  is  fixed  at  the  lower 
end  of  Genesee  street,  near  the  Mohawk 
bridge,  in  Utica ;  and  it  will  give  life  and 
activity  to  that  part  of  the  city,  which  has 
not  improved,  since  the  completion  of  the 
Brie  Canal,  as  rapidly  as  other  parte  of  the 
city.  ■:■],'.:■:. 

UlTLARUEMENT     OF     THE    £rI£    CaNAL. — 

We  understand  that  the  "  Canal  Board" 
has  decided  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  to 
fiOfeet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly this  decision — as  wc  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  that 
it  should  be  at  least  enlarged  eighty  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  If  the  business 
has  increased  in  ten  years,  or  if,  even  in  fif- 
teen years,  it  shall  so  increase  as  that  the 
present  canal  will  not  be  capable  of  passing 
it — what  may  we  not  expect,  when  we 
know  what  has  occurred,  within  the  next 
forty  years  ?  Look  at  the  almost  boundless 
W^e««— inte  which  the  industry  and  touth 
of  the  oWej:  Stales  we  settijig  ia  aa  pyer- 


whelming  current — and  then  estimate  tie 
amount  of  business  which  must  naturally 
find  an  outlet  through  this  State.  If  any 
thing  has  been  learned  by  experience,  it 
is  that  the  present  canal  is  altogether  tDO 
small,  and  tjierefore  it  must  be  enlarg.*d. 
If  it  must  Jje  enlarged,  why  not  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  second  m- 
largement  unnecessary  ?  This  would  sajm 
to  be  a  reasonable  question,  and  it  siituld 
be  properly  and  correctly  answered ;  and 
now  is  the  time,  before  the  work  s4om- 
menced,  to  answer  it.  Would  it  no.  here- 
fore  be  proper  for  the  citizens  of  Nev,  fork, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  ii^'^  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  it  ?  To  us  it  ap- 
pears a  very  proper  subject  of  consulta  ion, 
and  we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to 
their  consideration. 


Olbah  Canal.  —  This  work,  it  vould 
seem,  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  busi- 
ness men,  and  owners  of  real  estate,  in 
this  city.  It  is  highly  important  that 
measures  should  be  taken  at  an  esrly  period 
to  disseminate  such  information  as  will 
place  the  merits  of  the  Olean  and  Rocses. 
TER  Canal  fairly  before  the  pec^Ie  of  the 
State,  and  respectfully  before  the  citiaens 
of  New.York.      ';  ::v'  ■  I 

^The  route  for  this  canal  has  been  tviee 
surveyed,  and  found  beyond  question  prac 
ticable,  and  well  supplied  with  water  It 
is  well  known  that  its  route  lays,  a  pa-t  of 
the  way  at  least,  through  a  thickly  ppu- 
lated  and  well  cultivated  part  of  the  oun- 
try — and  it  is  also  well  known  that  it  will, 
when  completed,  connect  two  of  the  most 
important  water  communications,  viz  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  one  side, 
and  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  Riv3r  on 
the  other — and  that  it  passes  through  a  re- 
gion of  country  in  which  is  found  pro»ably 
the  best  pine  lumber  brought  to  this  a  any 
other ;  and  it  is  also  believed,  from  the  very 
strong  indications  that  have  been  disover- 
ed,  to  possess  immense  quantities  of  coal. 
Tiius  it  wUl  k  $€€&  that,  jA  additiui  to 


the  business  which  must  necessarily  pasa 
tlirough  this  canal,  from  the  two  great  tho- 
roughfares above  alluded  to,  the  country 
bordering  upon  it  iias  resources  of  its  own 
which  will  insure  to  it  at  least  a  fair  share 
of  business — and  that  these  considerations 
taken  together,  with  the  very  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  will  naturally  re- 
sult from  the  construction  of  tlie  New-Vork 
and  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  now  placed  be- 
yond a  dt)ubr,  must  satisfy  even  those  who 
have  before  doubted,  that  this  work  will 
yield  to  the  State  a  handsome  profit,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  enhance  the  ralue  of 
Pitjpcrty  on  its  line. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  ra  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  early  measures 
should  be  taken  to  arouse  the  people  inter- 
ested in  its  construction.  What  then  is 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  ?  Gall  a  CON- 
VENTION, we  say,  to  be  held  at  Rocluster, 
some  time  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  work.  Let  good  men  be  se- 
lected from  all  those  counties  interested  itt 
the  work,  and  especially  from  this  city — 
who  can  give  life  and  energy  to  the  mea- 
sure. From  such  a  course  good  mu$t  re$uU 
— or  at  least  harm  cannot. 


Laborers  Wanted. — We  are  informed 
that  laborers  are  wanted  on  tlie  line  of  the 
Chenango  Canal.  jTwelve  or  fifleen  hun- 
dred men,  we  were  recently  informed, 
could  get  employment  and  good  wages  bj 
applying  immediately. 

— ■       — —  I        I  hi         m 

duEBEC,  14th  August. — Capt.  Yule  of  the  Roy- 
al Elngineers  returned  from  his  reconnaissance  of 
the  route  for  the  proposed  Railroad  to  Maine,  by 
the  Ciiiiudidre  and  River  du  Loup.  His  report  is 
more  favorable  than  he  anticipated  liimself.  Being 
called  to  Montreal  on  a  periodical  service  of  a  few 
days,  lie  goes  up  to-morrow,  having  left  his  bag- 
gage in  tlie  country  and  not  completed  the  Cliau- 
difere  and  Megandc  reconnaissance.*  He  met  tho 
Committee  tliis  afternoon. 

There  are  only  three  places  where  slight  obsta-- 
cles  occur,  easily  to  be  surmounted,  viz, ;  Pointe 
L^vijSt.  Mary's  and  the  junction  of  the  Riviere 
du  Loup,  a  tributary  of  the  ChaudJ6re.  Captain 
Yule  intends  examining  the  landing  at  the  Pointe 
L6vi,  to-morrow,  and  return  from  Montreal  to  pro- 
ceed with  tlie  Chaudi^re  reconnaissahce,  up  wtiicit 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  mOTe  from  th«  low« 
ness  of  the  water. 


t  ; 


*    y  .   •  f 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[Froin  the  London  Meclmnica'  Magazine] 

Quick  and  Cheap  Mode  of  Railway  Transit 

without  Locomotive  Engines. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  great  deal  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  for  and  against  the  undulating 
railway  principle,  but  hitherto  no  satisfacto. 
ry  practical  results  have  been  obtained  on 
which  to   found  a  definitive  judgment  re- 
specting it ;  and  although  the  shareholders 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
arc  deriving  considerable  profits,  owing  to 
the  immense  traffic  between  the  two  towns, 
Btill  theje  are  doubts   if  many  other  roads 
vrill  pay  at  all :  the  expense  of  locomotive 
engines  being  so  great,  wherever  there  are 
considerable  inclines  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  first  ex(>euse  of  constructing  ilw.  rail- 
way  so   enormous,    from    the    endeavors 
made  by  tunnelling  and  embanking  to  re- 
duce that  expense.     I   am,    theretbro,  in- 
duced to  send  you  a  new  plan  of  an  un- 
dulating railway,  by  which  locomotive  en- 
gines (except    on  very   rare  occasions,  in- 
deed,) will  be  dispensed  with ;  the  trains 
will  travel  by  the  force  of  their  own  gravity 
fronri  station  to  station,  as  described  in  the 
above  diagram. 

E  E  are  stationary  steam-enginos,  and 
O  O  O  O  inchned  planes  by  which  the 
stationary  engines  bring  the  trains  up  to  a 
Ifvel,  when  the  trains,  going  and  return- 
ing, take  the  roads  the  arrows  point  to.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  in  man}'  situations  falls 
may  be  obtained  each  way  for  miles  to- 
gether. Deep  cutting  and  tunnelling  would 
be  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  dispensed 
with  ;  and  if  tunnels  in  some  situations 
were  absolutely  necessary,  by  giving  them 
ilui  required  falls  for  the  trains  to  go  through 
them,  by  gravity  aloue,  travelling  through 
them  would  not  be  disagreeable,  as  no  en- 
gine would  go  with  the  trains. 

^      I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Deakin. 
Blaenavon  Iron-Works,  June  5,  1835. 


/ 


[From  tha  London  Meclianics'  Magazine.] 
Mr.    Woodhouse's  Angular  Railway  Bars. 


I  Fig.  2. 


Sir,— As  the  form  of  rails  best  suited  for 
affording  safety,  economy,  durabihty,  &c. 
lias  occupied  the  attention  of  many  scienti- 


fic persons,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
several  communications  in  your  pages,  I 
hope,  without  presumption,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  propose  the  annexed  as  a  plan,  in 
my  humble  estimation,  calculated  to  effect 
these  objects. 

Some  few  months  since,  I  proposed 
the  use  of  an  angular  rail ;  my  plan  was 
not  then  matured,  but  as  I  have  since 
given  some  little  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
send  you  the  results. 

The  purpose  of  giving  an  angular  shape 
to  the  rail  is,  that  the  engine  wheel  (also 
having  an  angular  grooved  ritn  to  corres- 
poad)  may  have  a  greater  hold  upon  the 
rail,  thereby  giving  greater  efficiency  to  the 
power  of  the  machine,  preventing  an  irre- 
gular action,  which  must  be  produced  when 
tha  wheel  slips  on  the  rail  (a  circumstance 
much  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  the  Selby 
Railway,;  and  thereby  much  strain  to  the 
maehinery.  The  top  surface,  one  inch 
broad,  is  intended  for  the  train-wheels,  and 
wlere  friction  would  be  a  defect,  it  is 
thereby  avoided.  The  form  of  the  rail  is 
inteided  to  admit  of  being  reversed  at  any 
future  time  when  the  upper  surface  is  worn. 
The  chair  is  not  intended  to  be  fixed,  but 
the  CMitral  part,  which  projects  downwards, 
is  to  fet  into  the  stone  sleeper,  and  be  bedded 
iiywi-li  cement  or  not,  as  found  best.  The 
rail  it  not  fixed  to  all  the  chairs,  but  only 
to  th«  centre  one;  which  proposition  I 
madeivith  another  plan  of  Rail  and  Chair 
sent  totbe  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way Dregtors.  The  size  df  the  present 
rail  is  is  follows  :  Depth,  4^  inahes  ;  ex- 
treme  Tidth,  2^  inches ;  surface,  1  inch ; 
angles^^m  15  to  25°,  as  the  friction  is  re- 
quired ;  the  calculated  weight  is  rather 
more  than  51  lbs.,  but  upon  shrinking,  it 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  50  lbs,  to 
the  lineal  yard. 

It  hts  been  objected  to  turning  the  rail 
when  one  side  is  partially  worn  down,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  is  so  worn,  its  strength 
must  be  diminished.  But  as  long  as  the 
internal  stmcture  of  the  rail  is  not  so  per- 
manently injured  as  to  prevent  its  return 
after  deflexion  to  its  original  horizontal 
form,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  nearly, 
if  not  to  the  full,  as  efficient  as  ever. 

As  respects  the  supporting  of  the  rails,  I 
also  proposed  that  instead  of  having  the 
rail  nsting  solely  upon  the  chair,  the  chair 
shouU  be  eo  planned  that  the  rail  should 
also  -est  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
whenby  it  would  be  strengthened,  and  the 
stone,  by  receiving  a  steady  vertical  pres- 
sure, would  be  rendered  less  liable  to  the 
casuaties  so  frequently  complained  of. 

I  abo  proposed  that  the  stone-block  or 
sleeper  should  be  placed  in  an  angular  di- 
rectioi  with  the  length  of  rail  or  line  of 
road,  whereby  a  greater  surface  of  stone 
wouldbe  placed  in  the  directions  most  re- 
quireii,  viz.  lengthways  and  sideways.  By 
this  phu  an  18  inch  stone  exposes  a  surface 
of  2  f«et  and  more  to  the  pressure. 

Fig.l  is  a  section  of  the  rail  as  it  rests  in 
tlie  chiir,  which,  when  the  lower  portion  of 
the  chiir  is  let  into  the  stone,  will  rest  upon 
the  stme  also  ;  the  two  small  sections  are 
for  th«  purpose  of  fixing  the  centre  of  each 
rail  to  its  chair.  Fig.  2  Is  a  vertical  view, 
showiig  the  angular  position  of  the  stone 
upon  I  smaller  scale. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

P.  WOOOBOVSK. 

;  Killurn,  May  27, 1835. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
MARINE  9TEAM    EXGINRS. 

Extracts  from  the  Evidence  given  by  Josh, 
ua  Fields  Esq.  of  the  House  of  Messrs. 
Maudslays  and  Field,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to  In. 
dia. 

693.  You  have  had  much  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  engines  for  steam 
vessels,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

694.  What  do  you  consider  the  proper 
measurement  and  power  of  a  steamer  for 
a  long  sea  voyage  ? — The  relative  pro- 
portion of  power  and  tonnage  fluctuates 
between  two  tons  per  horse  power,  and 
four  tons  per  horse  power,  depending  upon 
the  purposes  for  which  the  ves.sel  is  intend- 
ed, as  well  as  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

695.  What  da  you  say  as  to  the  mea- 
surement?— By  measurement  I  under- 
stt^nd  tonnage.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
which  shows  at  one  view  the  probable 
speed  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
engines  of  four  different  powers  in  ves- 
sels of  the  same  toimage,  also  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  coal  with  each  power  on  bourd. 
This  table,  if  the  committee  desire  it,  I 
will  put  in. 

An  AfpRoxiMATE  Table,  showing  at  one  view  the 
Tonnase  of  Steam  Vesaels,  with  the  Power  iwually 
appliod  to  auch  Vessels,  the  number  of  Days'  (of  24 
hours)  Coals  they  will  carry,  and  the  probable 
Speeil  per  hour  thoy  will  go  with  smaller  powers 
and  greater  quantity  of  coal. 
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696.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commit, 
tec  the  object  of  this  calculation  ;  is  it  a 
comparison  of  tonnage  with  the  consump- 
tion of  coals  and  days,  and  the  rates  of 
going? — It  is  to  show  about  how  many 
days  fuel  steam  vessels  will  carry  with 
larger  and  with  smaller  engines  on  board, 
as  well  as  the  average  speed  to  be  expect- 
ed from  each.  Such  a  table  can  only  be 
an  approximation. 

697.  Will  you  first  state  what  you  con- 
sider the  proper  measurement  and  power 
of  a  steamer  to  go  a  long  sea  voyage  ? — 
I  should  recommend  a  vessel  of  from 
7  to  800  tons,  having  an  engine  of  180  or 
200  horse  power. 

698.  How  long  would  such  a  vessel 
run,  and  at  what  rate  would  she  go  ? — 
She  would  carry  coal  for  14  or  15  days, 
and  have  a  speed,  in  still  water,  of  9  or  10 
miles  per  hour,  and  would  realize  in  ail 
weathers,  at  sea,  an  average  of  8  miles 
while  under-weigh. 

699.  What  is  the  greatest  proportion 
in  tonnage  and  power  for  a  steamer  going 
a  long  voyage? — The   greatest  propor- 
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tioa  of  tonnage  for  vessels  going  long 
voyages  may  be  i^tated  at  4  tons  per 
horse  power;  for  short  sea  voyages,  3 
tons  per  horse  power  ;  and  fr  ;  river  ves- 
sels, as  Margate  or  Gravescnd,  2  tons  per 
horse  power. 

700.  What  results  does  the  power 
give  to  a  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage 
with  different  powers  as  to  the  rate  of 
going? — Great  power  in  small  vessels 
gives  great  speed,  but  they  carry  a  small 
quantity  of  coal,  and  are  soon  exhausted, 
while  larger  vessels  being  able  to  carry  a 
greater  quantity  of  coals,  work  longer, 
and  perform  greater  distances. 

701.  Then  you  draw  tiiis  inference — 
the  longer  the  voyage  the  less  the  speed  ? 
— The  smaller  the  power,  the  greater 
capacity  there  is  left  for  coal,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  number  of  days'  coal  it 
would  carry. 

702.  And  the  less  speed? — And  less 
speed  having  less  power. 

703.  And  the  smaller  proportion  of 
power  would  of  course  consume  less  fuel 
in  an  equal  time  ? — Exactly  so.        » 

704.  Would  not  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  power  consume  the  least  fuel  in 
equal  distances  ? — Against  winds  or  tides 
it  is  so ;  but  in  calms  and  fair  winds  it  is 
not. 

705.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  you 
suppose  a  sea-going  steamer  to  run  with- 
out  changing  ? — The  same  steamer  should 
not  go  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  miles 
without  a  relay,  or  time  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  order. 

706.  Does  that  also  include  without 
taking  in  coals  ? — A  voyage  of  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  may  be  performed  in  one  stage, 
but  it  would  be  desirable  on  every  ac- 
count to  divide  it  and  take  less  coal. 

707.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  she 
would  go  without  coming  to  a  station  to 
take  in  fresh  coals? — The  distance  is 
limited  only  by  the  quantity  of  coal  she 
can  carry. 

708.  What  is  the  gre&fe«t  distance 
you  think  a  steamer  could  go  without 
taking  in  fresh  coal  ? — The  greatest  dis- 
tance  I  have  known  a  steamer  to  perform 
was  the  Enterprise,  on  her  voyage  to  the 
Cape,  in  which  she  carried  37  day**  coal. 

709.  With  continued  steaming  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes ;  she  steamed  34  days,  and 
had  three  days'  coal  leil. 

710.  Do  you  mean  steaming  day  and 
night  ? — Yes. 

711.  Besides  the  coal,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary  to  give  the  engine  rest  ? — ^It  is  ;  and 
the  more  frequently  they  can  be  stopped 
to  clean  and  adjust,  the  better  they  will 
perform. 

712.  Then  your  observations  must  be 
supposed  to  apply  to  both? — Yes. 

713.  What  is  the  comparison  as  to  the 
duration  between  copper  and  iron  boilers  ? 
— Copper  boilers  are  found  to  last  about 
seven  years,  without  such  repairs  as  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  take  them  out  of  the 
vessel,  whilst  iron  boilers  must  be  taken 
in  four  years. 

714.  Which  would  you  prefer  on  the 
whole  ? — I  should  prefer  copper  for  long 
sea  voyages.  ^,>-.v  ,..■■•.  h' ■;-.■■;.,•..  .-■.v-,^ 

715.  U  not  ^  thickness  of  ttieiill«. 


tal  an  advantage  in  rdising  steam  ? — The 
metal  is  of  the  same  thickness,  whether 
the  boiler  be  of  copper  or  iron. 

716.  The  salt  water  does  not  affect 
copper  so  much  as  it  does  iron,  does  it  ? 
— No,  it  does  not. 

717.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
lative  advantage  of  the  common  paddle,  i 
wheel  with  that  of  any  other  invention 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The 
common  simple  paddle-wheel,  when  tha 
dip  does  not  exceed  one  sixtli  of  the  di<;- 
meter,  is  an  excellent  propeller,  asd 
scarcely  admits  of  improvement;  but 
when  vessels  are  so  deeply  loaded  that 
the  dip  exceeds  this  iii  any,  great  degree, 
a  wheel  with  feathering  boards  will  pro- 
pel faster. 

718.  You  have  fitted  river  boats  w,th 
vibrating  cylinders,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

719.  What  may  be  considered  to  be 
their  principal  advantage  over  the  other  ? 
— The  advantage  of  vibrating  cylinders  ; 
in  river  boats  is,  that  they  are  more  sim- 
'ple  in  their  construction,  lighter,  and  )c-  j 
cupy  less  space.  , 

720.  But  in  point  of  weight  and  space  ! 
what  is  the  advantage  ? — Reductiot  in  i 
weight  is  the  most  important  considerdion  | 
in  river  navigation.  j 

721.  Is  not  the  power  conveyed  nore  ' 
immediately  to  the  crank  by  the  oscUat-  '■ 
ing  cylinder  ? — The  power  is  more  lura-  t 
ble  [directly  ?]   conitnunicated   fron  the 
piston  rod  to  the  crank ;  the  engines  are,  i 
as    it   were,    suspended    to    two  strong  1 
beams,  which  lie  across  the  gunwile,  and 
project   for  the  support   of  the  .vheels,  i 
forming  an  independent  frame,  ii  which  : 
the  strain  of  the  engine  is  cou/ined ;  the  j 
whole  resting  on   the  upright  sides,  the  i 
weight  is  more  equally  distributed  over  j 
the  whole  vessel ;  thus  partial   pressure  i 
on  the  bottom  is  avoided  ;  this  adnits  of 
the  vessel's  being  of  the  lightest  possible 
construction. 

722.  Is  not  the  disadvantage,  that  it  is  ; 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  connecting  pipes  ' 
steam  tight  in  oscillating  cyliidcrs? — As  j 
we  construct  that  part,  there  is  not  the  j 
least  diificultv. 

723.  Has  not  that  been  found  to  le  the 
case  ? — Speaking  of  those  we  have  nade, 
no  such  difficulty  exists.  j 

724.  Must  there  not  be  continuaiwear 
on  the  connecting  pipes,  from  the  notion 
of  the  oscillating  cylinder  ? — Not  if  they 
are  properly  constructed. 

725.  What  is  the  largest  power  upon 
wliich  you  have  constructed  those  cylin- 
ders ? — Two  thirty-fives  is  the  largist  we 
have  made  upon  this  constructioc,  and 
thsjt  was  for  a  sea  vessel. 

726.  Would  you  think  it  advisajle  to 
make  them  of  a  larger  power  for  s*a.£»o- 
ing  steamers? — The  principle  is  ecactly 
the  same  in  this  as  if  on  the  ordinarr  con- 
struction ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  tried 
them,  work  just  as  well,  and  produce  the 
same  effect  in  speed,  and  economy  of  fu- 
el, as  our  other  engines.  .  I 

727.  What  is  the  advantage  of  veight 
and  space  ? — A  reduction  in  the  veight 
of  the  engine  leaves  greater  capacity  lor 
cargo  and  fuel.  ^  ^ 

728.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  im- 


provement  of  weight  and  space  ? — Abou 
10  per  cent. 

729.  One  fifth  of  the  Meight  and  one 
fifth  of  the  space  ao  you  mean  ? — No ; 
about  one  tenth  of  these. 

730.  Is  not  the  pipe  in  the  fixed  cylin. 
der,  which  brings  the  steam,  connected 
with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  flanges, 
which  are  secured  very  tight  together; 
and  in  the  oscillating  cylinder,  must  not 
the  cylinder  continually  move  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  and  is  the  chance  of  becom. 
ing  less  steam-tight  greater  in  the  oscil- 
lating  cylinder  than  it  is  in  the  fixed  cy- 
linder?— No;  the  union  is  effected  by  a 
stuffing-box  packed  with  hemp,  and  is 
kept  perfectly  tight  without  the  least  diffi. 
culty. 

731.  Is  it  more  expensive  than  th« 
other? — No,  they  are  rather  cheaper. 

732.  Would  they  not  be  apt  to  be  de- 
ranged in  a  heavy  rolling  sea  ? — We  have 
not  found  that  to  be  the  case:  one  has 
been  working  in  a  cargo  vessel,  between 
Dover  and  London,  during  the  last  winter 
to  the  present  time. 

L%733.  What  is  the  greatest  extent  of 
time  that  you  havo  had  oscillating  cylin- 
ders at  work? — About  four  years  and  a 
half  or  five  years. 

734.  On  the  sea  ? — No  ;  to  Richmond. 

735.  That  is  a  small  high  pressure,  is 
it  not  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  low  pressure. 

736.  Have  you  had  one  on  the  sea  for 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half! — No ; 
only  during  the  last  year. 

707.  Was  there  not  a  second  steam- 
boat with  an  oscillating  cylinder  ffoing  to 
Richmond  ? — There  was  one  to  Hanuuer- 
smith  last  summer.  "  •  ^ 

738.  How  did  that  succeed  ?— Very 
well,  I  believe. 

739.'  The  packet  boat  from  Dover  to 
Calais  makes  use  of  an  engine  of  that 
kind,  does  it  ? — Yes. 

740.  Is  that  one  of  your  manufacture  ? 
— No.  •T.i?    ^-*  .■    -  -v-v^  fy^-;?.;35| ;  ■■-  jj 

741.  Is  not  the  friction  greater  in  the 
oscillating  cylinder  than  it  is  in  the  fixed 
one  ? — No  ;  as  the  number  of  bearings 
and  moving  parts  are  reduced,  the  fric 
tion  should  be  reduced  also,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  badly  constructed. 

751.  Have  you   considered    the    con 

struction  of  the  American  steam  raft? I 

have  seen  a  description  of  it. 

752.  Do  you  think  highly  of  it  ? — It  is 
certainly  an  ingenious  method  of  obtain- 
ing great  speed  in  smooth  water,  but  its 
application  is  limited. 

753.  What  do  you  think  of  the  prac- 
ticability  of  applying  it  generally? — If 
would  not  do  at  sea  ;  and  as  it  must  draw 
more  water  than  a  single  vessel,  it  would 
not  dn  for  shallow  rivers. 

75 1.  The  speed  of  it  is  very  great,  is  it 
not? — It  is  so  stated,  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  so,  for  the  following  reasons  :  the  two 
pointed  cylinders,  from  their  form,  may 
be  made  of  the  lightest  materials,  and 
need  not  be  made  of  lai^er  dismneter 
than  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  total 
weight ;  their  form  offers  the  least  resist- 
ance, and  their  relative  position  gives 
the  required  stability. 

755.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best 
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kind  of  coal  for  steam  vessels,  with  re- 
spect to  power  and  safety  from  sponta- 
neous ignition  ?— Hartley,  Elgin,  Inver- 
kcithing,  Ward's  Llanelly,  Llangennech, 
and  Lydney,  are  all  esteemed  good  coals, 
and  are  free  from  fke  danger  of  sponta- 
neous ignition. 

756.  What  is  that  Scotch  coal  ?— The 
three  first  named  are  Scotch  coal. 

757.  How  is  the  Welsh  coal,  do  you 
consider,  upon  those  points  ? — The  Welsh 
coal  produces  very  great  heat,  and  is  very 
effective  ;  but  thai  heat  being  confined  to 
the  fireplace  more  than  other  coal,  it 
destroys  that  part  of  the  boiler  faster 
than  the  Scotch  coal.  The  heat  is  more 
intense  in  the  fireplace,  and  less  is  car- 
ried forward  to  the  flues  than  by  the  other 
coal. 

758.  What  is  the  comparison  of  the 
proportion  of  the  Scotch  coal  to  the 
English  coal  in  its  power  ? — I  think  they 
are  much  the  same.  We  have  made 
many  experiments,  and  we  do  not  find 
much  difference. 

759.  The  Welsh  coal  is  considerably 
greater,' is  it? — I  do  net  think  it  is.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  not  smoking. 

760.  Is  not  that  because  every  part 
of  the  coal  is  consumed? — Yes. 

761.  No  portion  is  carried  off",  must  it 
not  therefore  be  a  coal  of  greater  inten- 
sity in  a  given  bulk  on  that  account  ? — I 
cannot  state  that  it  is  more  powerful,  or 
more  economical,  but  the  heat  is  more  in- 
tense in  the  fireplaces. 

762.  Must  it  not  therefore  be  a  coal 
of  greater  intensity  of  heat  than  if  a  por- 
tion of  it  were  carried  off? — It  is  not  so 
productive  in  the  flues.  It  does  not  car- 
ry its  heat  forward,  it  is  more  like  the 
fire  of  a  forge. 

763.  Then,  including  the  expense  and 
power,  you  would  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  one  species  of  coal  rather  than 
another? — I  prefer  the  Scotch  coal. 

764.  On  what  account  ? — I  think  it  in- 
jures  the  boilers  less,  and  leaves  less  resi- 
duum. ,  . 

765.  What  species  of  Welsh  coal  do 
you  allude  to  ? — Llangennech  and  Ward's 
Llanelly  are  Welsh  coal,  and  are  without 
smoke. 

766.  Under  what  circumstances  does 
spontaneous  ignition  occur  ?— Coals  which 
contain  iron  pyrites,  and  have  become 
damp,  are  most  liable  to  ignite. 

767.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean  coal? — Some  of  the  Lydney  coal 
which  we  tried  proved  very  good. 

768.  Do  you  ever  use  the  Kilkenny 
coal  ?— No. 

769.  At  what  should  you  estimate  the 
expense  of  such  a  vessel  as  you  consider 
best  calculated  for  a  long  sea*  voyage  ? — 
A  vessel  of  800  tons,  and  200  horse  power, 
would  cost  about  £33,000,  fitted  out  in 
the  best  manner,  with  engine  and  every 
equipment. 

770.  Then  such  a  vessel  as  you  stated 
"^  at  first,  is  that  the  one  that  you  prefer  ? — 

Yes. 

771.  What  would  be  the  prime  cost, 
and  what  the  annual  expense  of  such  a 
fessel  ? — The  prime  cost  would  be  about 


772.  And  what  the  annual  expense? — 
Do  you  propose  to  include  the  repairs 
with  the  expenses  of  working? 

773.  Working  and  every  thing  else — 
keeping  her  up,  and  every  thing. — How 
many  days  do  you  propose  her  to  work 
in  the  year? 

774.  Every  thing  that  is  to  keep  the 
vessel  going  for  as  many  days  as  she 
shall  continue,  to  the  end? — The  annual 
cost  of  working  such  a  vessel,  including 
coal  for  steaming  one  third  of  the  time, 
and  all  other  expenses,  would  be  about 
£7,000. 

775.  In  computing  the  entire  expense 
of  a  steam  vessel,  and  annual  charge,  what 
amcunt  should  you  say  for  capital,  the 
sum  for  insurance,  repairs  and  renewals, 
calculated  to  create  the  perpetuity  of  the 
property  ? — I  think  that  would  not  be  less 
than  25  percent,  upon  the  outlay. 

791.  By  which  means  could  you  go 
the  greatest  distance,  without  being  ob- 
ligec'  to  take  in  coals ;  by  the  working  a 
small  power,  and  at  a  slow  rate,  or  by 
workng  with  a  great  power,  at  a  rapid 
rate :  for  instance,  an  engine  of  100 
horse  power,  working  at  ten  miles  per 
hour,  or  an  engine  of  40  horse  power, 
workiig  at  7  miles  per  hour  ? — In  mode- 
rate weather  the  small  power  with  a  great 
quantiy  of  coal ;  but  against  head  winds 
a  grea  power  will  go  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. 

792.  In  the  construction  of  a  river 
steamer,  do  you  prefer  the  flat  bottom, 
with  the  raking  bows,  and  a  parabolic 
curve  ?— (  think  for  river  steamers,  where 
the  draucJit  of  water  is  not  very  limited, 
the  form  of  the  vessels  adopted  on  our 
river  to  Gravesend,  or  Margate,  are  best 
for  speed,  they  are  sharp,  dividing  the 
water  s.deways;  but,  perhaps,  in  a  very 
shallowriver,  the  spoon-shaped  bow  might 
be  best.  1  do  not  know  any  experiment 
that  would  directly  set  that  matter  at  rest ; 
there  are  different  opinions  upon  it. 

793.  What  construction  do  you  think 
the  best  for  steering  a  vessel  round  a 
point  against  a  strong  current  ? — I  should 
think  tie  sharp  vessel  would  steer  better 
than  tke  spoon-shaped  vessel. 

807  Would  it  be  safe  and  desirable  to 
use  a  high  pressure  engine  in  a  small 
vessel  on  a  river,  in  orJer  to  lighten  her 
draugit  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
high  pressure  engine  that  has  been  quite 
successful  in  a  boat  yet ;  all  the  high 
pressure  engines  that  I  have  seen  are  as 
heavy  as  the  low  pressure  engines,  ex- 
cept  ii  some  few  instances  of  a  particu- 
lar kiid,  which  arc  not  fit  for  general  na- 
vigaticn. 

808  How  is  it  on  the  score  of  safety  ? 
— The  low  pressure  engine  is,  of  course, 
much  iafer. 

813  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
comparative  advantage  of  steam  naviga- 
tion in  seas  and  rivers,  as  to  its  expense, 
and  as  to  its  certainty  ? — I  can  speak  of 
the  certainty  better  than  the  expense  ;  the 
rate  it  increased  more  than  double  and 
the  tine  halved.  I  have  also  an  abstract 
of  sixteen  voyages  made  between  Fal- 
mouth and  Corfu  by  sailing  vessels,  the 

mail  pi4<;k«ts,  befQW  steam  packeta  were 


established  ;  it  is  the  same  voyage,  and 
the  average  is  93  days,  the  steam  pack- 
ets giving  an  average  of  47,  which  is  half 
the  time.      ^^4  -^      -  1:-  "         ;;  ^ 

814.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  com. 
parative  advantage  of  the  navigation  in 
rivers  and  by  sea  in  steamers,  as  to  ex. 
pense  and  certainty? — River  navigation 
is  less  expensive,  inasmuch  as  smaller 
vessels  will  suffice,  and  river  voyages 
are  performed  with  more  certainty. 

815.  Suppose  it  were  one  thousand 
miles  by  river,  and  one  thousand  miles 
by  sea,  on  which  side  is  the  advantage, 
both  as  to  expense  and  certainty,  both  by 
steam? — River,  certainly. 

816.  Suppose  you  have  a  whole  space 
of  3,000  miles  to  pass  by  water,  half  of 
which  is  in  one  case  to  be  performed  by 
the  river,  and  in  the  other  the  whole  by 
sea,  which  of  the  two  should  you  think 
preferable  as  to  expense  and  certainty  ; 
which  should  you  prefer  as  a  permanent 
navigation? — Two  kinds  of  vessels  being 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  cannot  speak  con- 
fidently. 

817.  Which  should  you  prefer  as  to 
certainty? — I  should  think  the  certainty 
much  the  same  in  both  cases. 

818.  Should  you  think  a  sea  nofviga. 
tion  as  certain  as  a  river  navigation  ? — 
The  Mediterranean  packets  show  it  to  be 
very  certain,  for  the  fluctuation  is  only  a 
very  few  days,  which  is  very  little  for 
the  whole  four  years.        .}  • 

819.  On  which  side  should  you  think 
the  speed  would  be  in  favor,  of  the  sea  or 
the  river,  supposing  there  was  a  current 
of  3  miles  in  the  river,  and  that  you  had 
1,000  miles  to  go  against  that  current,  or 
1,000  miles  to  go  by  sea,  by  which,  by 
the  river  or  by  the  sea,  on  an  average, 
would  you  pass  over  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time? — I  rather  apprehend  the  sea. 

825.  You  have  given  your  opinion  as 
to  the  proportionate  power  of  tonnage  to 
sea-going  steamers :  on  what  data  do  you 
found  that  opinion? — From  having  fitted 
out  a  great  many  vessels. 

826.  Do  you  mean  vessels  employed 
in  the  service  of  Government,  or  do  you 
mean  vessels  employed  for  private  pur. 
poses  ? — Both. 

827.  What  number  of  persons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  register  of  tonnage  of  the 
steam  vessel  would  you  allow  for  short 
voyages,  and  what  for  longer  ? — How 
many  it  would  be  safe  or  convenient  ? 

828.  No ;  how  many  men  would  you 
wish  to  take  to  man  your  vessel,  that  is, 
the  crew? — I  think  about  one  man  to 
every  thirty  tons,  including  the  stoker. 

829.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of 
passengers,  or  soldiers,  if  you  were  con- 
veying  troops  ? — About  one  man  to  a  ton, 
I  should  think,  or  more  for  a  short  dis* 
tance. 

830.  You  have  given  us  the  quantity 
of  fuel  of  every  horse  power,  have  you 
not? — Yes,  I  have.  ^ 

831.  What  quantity  of  fuel,  and  what 
description  do  you  allow  per  horse  power 
per  hour  ? — We  allow  eight  pounds  per 
horse  power  per  hour. 

832.  And    what    is    that    calculation 

fouad^d  upoa ;  is  it  founded  upon  tbo 
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average  of  the  consumption  ? — Upon  the 
consumption,  and  upon  experiments  made 
at  different  periods  with  engines  of  our 
manufacture. 

833.  What  sized  cylinder,  and  what 
length  of  stroke,  do  you  allow  for  180 
horse? — Two  cylinders  of  51i  inches, 
and  4  feet  6  stroke. 

834.  What  would  you  allow  for  a  200 
horse  power  ? — Two  cylinders  53  inches 
diameter,  and  5  feet  stroke. 

835.  What  would  you  allow  for  a  250  ? 
— Two  cylinders,  59  iaches  diameter,  5 
feet  6  inches  stroke. 

836.  What  would  yoj  allow  for  a  300 
horse  power? — Two  cylinders,  64  inches 
diameter,  6  feet  stroke. 

837.  What  pressure  do  you  use  in  the 
boiler  ? — About  four  pounds. 

N,  -^  838.  And  what  in  the  cylinder? — As 
near  the  same  as  an  open  pipe  will  re. 
ceive  it. 

839.  And  what  proportion  is  the  pad- 
die   wheel   to   be   (o  thp   length   of  the  j 
stroke  ? — From   four  to  .  five   times  the 
length  of  the  stroke.  j 

840.  What  breadth  of  float  would  you  | 
recommend  ?^-For  river  navigation,  the  i 
wider  it  is  the  better ;  for  sea  navigation,  j 
about  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  ' 

841.  What  length  of  time  would  an 
engine  work  without  injury? — In  one 
spell  do  you  mean? 

642.  Yes. — They  are  frequently  worked 
;      from  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar,   which  is 
1,100  miles,  in  one  spell. 

843.  What  is  the  greatest  and  the 
shortest  length  of  time  they  take  to  do 
that  distance  ;  that  is,  a  spell  of  1,000 
miles  ? — Eight  is  about  the  shortest,  and 
12  the  longest. 

844.  How  long  should  an  engine  last 
if  well  managed,  without  repairs  ? — About 
from  4  to  5  years. 

845.  What  parts  of  the  engine  and 
boilers  are  most  liable  to  accidents  ? — 
Those  parts  most  exposed,  such  as  the 
wheels ;  then  the  nioring  parts,  cross 
heads,  beams,  &c. 

846.  Can  duplicates  of  those  parts  be 
kept  on  board? — Yes.  ;■-  ' '      \    . 

847.  Does  it  require  any  more  engi- 
neers  to  manage  an  engine  of  300  horse 
power,  than  it  does  to  manage  one  of  100 
horse  power  ? — It  does,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  power. 

848.  In  proportion  to  the  power,  is  a 
largo  engine  more  economical  than  a 
small  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather. 

849.  Does  it  consume  less  coal  in  the 
same  proportion  ? — It  consumes  less  coal 
in  proportion  as  the  power  increases. 

850.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  have  30t 
horse  power  in  smooth  water,  or  a  fair 
wind,  could  you  work  it  at  the  same  con- 
sumption  of  fuel  which  a  vessel  of  200 
horse  power  would  be  worked  at,  by  throt- 
tling the  valves,  wire-drawing  the  steam, 
or  any  other  mode  of  working  the  en- 
gines ? — -Yes,  you  may  do  so. 

877.  Have  you  ever  made  experiments 
on  the  cbmbustion  of  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  steam  ? — I  have  not  my- 
self made  those  experiments,  bujt  I  am 
aware  that  such  have  been  made. 
V  878.  Are  you  sufl^ciently  acquainted 


with  the  subject  to  give  an  answer  as  to 
the  proportion  of  space  alone  that  a  day's 
consumption  of  wood  would  bear  to  a 
day's  consumption  of  coal  ? — I  can  only 
state  generally,  that  it  requires  three 
times  the  weight  of  wood  to  produce  the 
same  efiect  as  coal. 

885.  You  were  speaking  bf  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  river  Jand  sea  na- 
vigation ;  would  not  the  boilers  last  longer 
by  supplying  them  always  with  fresh  va- 
ter  ? — They  would,  and  that  would  be  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  river.      . 

886.  Are  you  aware  of  the  impDvc- 
ment  introduced  into  some  steam  vessels, 
to  condense  the  steam  in  the  pipes,  vith- 
out  admitting  the  jet  of  water  into  the 
aperture  ? — I  am. 

8S7.  If  this  were  adopted  and  fjund 
eflicacious,  you  would  not  use  the  salt 
water  at  all,  neither  for  condensing  nor 
for  the  boilers,  would  you  ? — No,  I  siould 
not. 

888.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  this 
will  be  brought  to  perfection  ? — I  Jo  not 
know ;  if  it  succeeds  it  will  be  a  very 
great  advantage. 

889.  Is  the  salt  water  more  or  less  in- 
jurious  to  copper  or  to  iron  ? — It  is  much 
less  injurious  to  copper  than  to  iroi. 

890.  Is  it  in  comparison  with  frtsh  wa- 
ter ?— Yes.  ^ 

891.  If  that  plan  which  is  nov  trying 
be  carried  into  execution,  will  that  di- 
minish the  burthen  of  the  engine  itself  In 
ihe  vessel  ? — No,  it  rather  incx;ases  it ; 
but  it  promises  to  reduce  the  qaantity  of 
coal. 

892.  That  you  find  to  be  cue  of  the 
effects  to  arise  from  the  imprcvement, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  wouW  follow. 

893.  It  would*  get  rid  of  the  condenser, 
would  it  ? — No,  it  requires  a  la^er  con- 
denser. 

894.  You  mentioned  that,  as  applied 
to  sea  voyages,  copper  would  last  about 
s.even  years,  whereas  iroi  would  last 
only  about  four  years  ;  what  would 
be  the  proportion  in  fresh  water? — In 
fresh  water,  for  steam  n&^igatbn,  the 
boilers  last  about  seven  years. 

895.  The  iron  boilers  are  you  speak- 
ing of? — Yes ;  copper  boilers  are  not 
used  in  fresh  water ;  there  is  no  kiduce- 
ment  to  use  copper  boilers  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, because  iron  lasts  so  long.     Ci 

896.  Are  copper  boilers  used  in  salt 
water  ? — Yes. 

898.  In  preferring  copper  boilers  to 
iron  ones  for  salt  water,  do  you  nake  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  tie  ten- 
sity in  copper,  and  the  different  tonpera- 
ture  in  the  boiler ;  that  copper  diininish- 
es  in  tensity  as  heat  is  applied,  aid  iron 
does  not  ? — We  find  no  diflference  in  that 
respect ;  the  copper  and  the  iror  are  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  questi»n  turns 
entirely  upon  their  durability,       ■ 


Opening  op  the  Railroad.-j- Yesterday  was  a 
great  day  on  the  new  Railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  being  the  first  day  of  its  being 
opened  for  travel  all  the  way  from  the  dep6l  at 
Baltimore  to  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hili  in  tkis  city. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  four  trains  of  cars, 
with  each  its  engine,  extending  altogether  several 
haQdj;eds  yaxds  in  length.making  their  entry  by  tl^is 


new  route,  to  the  delight  of  lliousands  of  sjiectator* 
on  the  eicvatc'l  grounds  directly  nortli  of  the  Capi- 
tol.   These  cars^,  besides   bringing  back  oiu-  own 
Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Corporation,  and  City 
Guests,  who  went   out   to  meet  tlicra,  brought  as 
many  Ladies  and  Grcntlcmen  of  Baltimore  as  mada 
up  the  whole  number  of  about  a  tiiousand  person* 
en  fried  by  the  cars.    Tiiese,  accompanied '  by  tw«> 
Ixiiids  of  Music,  after  debtirking,  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  Gadsby's  and   Brown's  Hotels,  at  both 
of  which  Bumptuous  and  bou.ntcous   entertainment 
was  provided,  and  liberally  pa  -taken  of.     The  car» 
arrived  at  a  little  before  one  o'c.'ock,and  at  four  our 
friends  from  Baltimore  re-embar  'icd,  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  witliout,  wc  trust,    any  accident  or 
other  inconvenience  tlian  what  wa  s  occasioned  by 
the  dust  on  the  roads   and  streets.- -[National  !»- 

telligencer.] 

-       — ^ 

[From  the  Jersey  City  Gffzette.^ 
An  important  case  is  about  to  be  broug.^t  before 
the  Clianccllor  of  tliis  State  for  his  decision,  wliich 
is  deoply  interesting,  not  only  to  tlie  p;irtic6''  con- 
cerned, but  to  the  travelling  public  generally.     An 
information  and  bill  liavc  been  filed  in  chancery,-  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  certain  relatore  tJicr  "lia 
named,  against  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswic  fc 
Turnpike  and  the  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road Companies,    praying    an    injunction  to  re- 
strain them  from  converting   tlic  straight  turnpike 
into  a  railroad.    The  Trenton  Emponum  says : — 
"  The  relators  are  large  lasdholdcrs  along  the  line 
of  the  turnpike,  and  stockfiolda^  in  the  turnpike 
conitiany.  The  injury  to  them,  of  which  they  coin- 
plain,  is — on  the  part  of  the  landholders,  that  they 
sold,  and  the  turnpike  company  became  ix>sscsscdt 
of,  the  lands  used  in  making  the  tunipike,  for  tlie 
purj)oses  of  a  turnpike,  as  Uiey  were  known  and 
und^stood  at  the  time  the  charier  was  passed,  and 
for  no  other  purj>oses  whatcvei — that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  thereon  is  a  departu.re  from  the 
plain  terms  on  which  the  lands  were  «>lcH»  the 
comjiany,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  provision*  of 
the  act  incorporating  the  company — that  this  de- 
parture from  the  original  tenns  and  provisions  ur>- 
der  which  the  road  was  made,  will  seriously  affccC 
public  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  turnpike  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  public  liighway,  free  and  safe  for  re- 
hiclcsof  all  descriptions,  which  camtot  be  the  ca^e 
if  it  should  be  conveitcd  into  a  railroad.    On  the 
part  of  the  com])laining  stockholders,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  directors  .arc  squandering  the  money  ol" 
the  company  for  objects  never  contemplated  by  the 
cliarter — that  no  dividends  have  been  paid  {i^  '.wo 
yeais  past,  but  that  all  the  resources  of  the  campa- 
ny  are  api>ropriatcd  to  the  digging  of  Hitches,  quar- 
rying, embanking,  and  laying  wooden  rails,  to  tlie 
manifest  injury  oftlicroad  as  a  turnpike, and  with- 
out any  sufficient  authority  for  so   doing.    These 
are  the  principal  facts  complained  of. 

The  legal  points  in  thcc^ise  £ux  raised  in  the  bill, 
by  alleging  that  tlie  monopoly  arc  doing  these 
things  under  the  pretence  that  tlie  principles  laid 
down  by  Kent,  and  Webster  in  his  first  opinion, 
areimo  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  licld  by  the  at- 
torney j-eneral  in  behalf  of  tlie  state  and  the  rela- 
tors, -v,  )  chaige,  in  substance,  tliat  the  legal  doc- 
trines as  laid  down  in  the  irrefutaijlc  opinion  of  the 
l.iic  chancellor  Williamson,  are  true,  and  oj^it  to 
be  sustained  by  the  court. 

"  To  the  bill  m  annexed  the  nsual  affidavits  by 
the  relators,  of  the  ti-uth  of  tlie  facts  staled,  accom- 
panied by  afildavils  of  indillorcut  imlividuals,  oC 
the  digging'  of  ditches,  quarries,  raising  embank- 
ments, &c.,  in  thc|turnpike,  and  that  about  one 
thousand  feet  of  wooden  rails  ready  for  shoeing, 
have  been  laid. 

"  It  is  expected  tiiat  tlic  chancellor  will  appoint 
an  I  arly  day  for  hearing  the  argument,  and  (Itat 
prompt  justice  will  be  done  both  parties." 

We  stated  a  few  weeks  since  that  twelve  suits . 
had  been  brought  by  tlie  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Rail  Road  Company  against  tlie  Trenton  Dela- 
ware Bridge  Company,  to  exact  twelve  several  |xi- 
nalties,  of  tliirty  dollars  etu:h,  for  demanding  a 
higher  rate  of  toll  for  passing  tlic  Delaware  Bridge, 
than  they  are  authorized  to  demand  by  their  char- 
ter—viz: for  charging  62  1-2  cents  for  a  coach 
drawn  by  two  horses,  when  their  cliarter  only  au- 
thorizes them  to  demand  50  cents.  We  now  learn 
from  the  Trenton  Argus,  that  ^thcse  suits  were  tri- 
ed last  week,  and  judgment  in  each  were  rendered 
for  the  plaintiff.  There  are  otlier  suits  now  pend- 
ing against  the  company,  and  it  is  said  more  aro 
about  to  be  commenced. 
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^'  iFrom  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  &c.] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  John 
Smith,  for  a  certain  improvement  on 
Chisels  or   Instruments  for  cutting  or 
dressing  Stone,  and  certain  otlier  Sub- 
stances.    Sealed  December  23,  1834. 
In   ordinary  millstone   chisels,  and 
also  in  chisels  for  cutting,  dressing,  or 
working  other  stone,  and  also  for  dress- 
ing cast  iron,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
cutting  edges  quickly  become   worn,  and 
consequently  constantly  require  sharpen, 
ing,    which    operation   is   performed  by 
.-  heating  the  same  and  forging  such  cut- 
^  ting  edges  to  the  degree  of  sharpness  re- 
~^i|uired ;  the  operation  of  tempering  is  then 
to  be  performed  ;  all  which  requires  much 
time  and  judgment,  and  in  places  distant 
from  a  forge  becomes  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable   consequence.     Now,  the  object 
of  my  invention  is  to  use  a  thin  plate  of 
steel,   properly  tempered,   which   being 
supported  on  either  side  by  cheeks,  such 
steel  plate,  (as  it  becomes  worn,)  being 
capable  of  movement  in  order  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  the  cutting  edge  shall 
project  beyond  the  ends  of  the  cheeks, 
yet  such  thin  steel  plate,  when  in  use,  is 
rigidly  held  between  the  two  cheeks,  and 
prevented  receding  from  its  work   by  a 
screw,  whereby  the  whole,  when  com- 
bined, will  produce  a  strong  and  highly 
useful  chisel,  as  will  be  hereafter  more 
clearly  described. 

Fig.  1   represents  the  side  view  of  a 
chisel  constructed  according  to  my  in- 
vention. 
,  Fig.  2  an  edge  view  thereof. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  two  cheeks,  which 
I  usually  construct  of  iron  and  case-har- 
den th^m. 

Figl^4  is  a  flat  view,  and  also  an  edge 
view  of  the  thin  steel  plate  which  con- 
stantly supplies  a  cutting  edge  to  the 
chisel.        ,^ 


Fi{.  5  is  a  short  inale  screw  which  fits 
the  fwiale  screw  formed  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  chisel. 

Fig,  6  is  a  small  screw,  with  a  ball  or 
knob  jt  the  top,  which  screws  into  the 
upper  inrt  of  the  chisel  when  the  same  is 
intended  to  be  used  with  a  mallet.  And 
it  may  be  desirable  here  to  remark,  that 
when  the  chisel  is  used  for  dressing  mill- 
stones it  is  affixed  in  a  wooden  handle 
similai  to  those  used  for  ordinary  chisels. 

Fig.  7  is  a  hammer  for  driving  the  sock- 
et  and  also  the  wedge  or  cotter  hereafter 
mentioned  ;  and  on  the  end  of  the  handle 
is  formed  a  key  for  screwing  up  the  in- 
terna) scrcv,  fig.  5,  in  order  to  press 
forward  and  support  the  steel  blade  as  it 
becones  worn. 

Having  thus  generally  referred  to  the 
figures  in  the  drawing,  the  construction 
of  the  parts  there  shown  will  be  evident 
to  aiy  competent  workmen,  I  will  enter 
shorly  into  the  manner  of  putting  the 
samt  together,  first  observing  that  in  each 
of  the  figures  shown  in  the  drawing  the 
same  letters  of  reference  indicate  similar 
parti  a  and  h  are  the  two  cheeks  which 
consitute  the  main  frame  of  the  chisel ; 
thesj  cheeks  go  together  by  means  of  the 
mortcc,  c,  and  the  studs,  c,  e,  which  lat- 
ter iito  recesses  formed  in  the  cheek,  h, 
as  wU  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  vari- 
ous igurcs.  The  thin  steel  plate  is  next 
insetted  between  the  two  cheeks,  a,  and 
b,  the  socket,  /,  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  eid  of  the  cheeks  of  the  chisel,  which 
being  wedge  form,  the  driving  up  of  the 
socket  will  cause  the  same  to  bind  more 
closdy  on  the  steel  plate  between  them, 
and  kold  the  same  rigidly,  and  thus  pre- 
vent lateral  spring.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  cheek,  a,  is  formed  a  groove, 
and  in  the  socket,  f  are  two  openings 
through  which  the  wedge  or  cotter,  gy  is 
inserted  and  driven,  by  which  the  whole 


of  the  parts  are  securely  held  together. 
The  screw,  fig.  5,  is  to  be  screwed  up 
within  the  female  screw,  in  order  to  press 
against  the  other  end  of  the  steel  plate, 
to  assist  in  preventing  its  receding  from 
its  work.  In  using  a  chisel  so  construct, 
ed,  the  steel  plate  which  constitutes  the 
cutting  edge  will  only  require  occasion- 
ally to  be  rubbed  or  ground  on  a  stone  in 
order  to  improve  the  sharpness,  and  as 
the  same  becomes  worn  away,  in  order  to 
project  a  further  quantity  beyond  the  end 
of  the  cheeks,  a,  b,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  wedge  or  cotter,  g, 
and  slide  down  the  socket  by  giving  it  a 
few  blows  on  the  knob,  i,  the  screw,  fig. 
5,  may  then  be  screwed  up  by  the  key  on 
the  handle  of  the  hammer  (fig.  7),  which 
will  project  a  further  quantity  of  the  steel 
plate  below  the  ends  of  the  cheeks,  and 
such  will  be  the  case  till  the  screw,  fig. 
5,  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  female  screw, 
when  there  will  require  a  fresh  steel  plate 
to  be  inserted.  At  each  time  of  project- 
ing the  steel  plate  the  socket  is  again  to 
be  driven  up,  and  the  cotter  or  wedge  in- 
serted as  before  described. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  same  into  effect,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the 
parts  separately  of  which  the  same  is 
composed,  but  I  do  hereby  dechire  that  I 
confine  my  claim  of  invention  to  the  com- 
bining of  the  various  parts  as  above  de- 
scribed into  a  chisel  for  cutting  or  dress- 
ing stone,  and  certain  other  substances, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  use  a  thin  plate 
of  steel  as  the  cutting  edge,  which  may 
from  timoto  time,  as  it  becomes  worn,  be 
projected  fonvard  and  offer  fresh  quanti- 
ties  for  use,  and  yet,  when  in  use,  be  ri- 
gidly held  between  the  two  cheeks,  and 
prevented  receding  by  the  male  screw, 
as  above  described. 

Enrolled  Feb.  23,  1835.       ' 


[  From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
hunter's  stone-planing  machine. 
In  March  last,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Leys  Mill,  Ar- 
robath,  "  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
art  of  cutting,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
facing  and  dressing  certain  kindsof  stone." 
The  specification  of  Mr.  Hunter's  method, 
has  not  yet  been  enrolled  ;  but  from  a 
Report,  with  a  copy  of  which  we  have 
been  favored,  made  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  Leys  Mill  Quarries,  (VV.  F.  L.  Car- 
negie, Esq.,)  by  Messrs.  Carmichael  and 
Kerr,  engineers,  of  Dundee,  who  were 
invited  to  see  the  method  in  actual  opera- 
tion at  these  quarries,  and  to  verify  the 
results,  it  appears  to  be  immensely  supe- 
rior to  any  other  hitherto  devised.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  seemingly  realized  that  great 
desideratum,  a  power-machine  for  the 
cutting  and  dressing  of  stone,  capable  oC 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  friction  to 
which  it  must  necessarily  be  subjected. 
The  despatch  with  which  immense  blocks 
of  stone  are  cut  up  and  dressed,  by  Mr. 
Hunter's  apparatus,  is  prodigious;  yet 
the  cost  of  tools  is  next  to  nothing — 
"  only  a  haif.penny  worth  of  steel  for  every 
huadred  feet  of  plaoed  surface !"  t^^^ 


r 
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Report  of  Mr.  Charles  Carmichael    and 
Mr.  John  Kerr,  Engineers,  Dundee,  on 
ike  power  of  Mr.  James  Hunter's  Stone- 
planing  Machine. 
Sir, — Agreeably  to  your   desire,   we 
have  visited  Leys  Mill  Quarries,  and  at- 
tended minutely  to  the  performance  of 
ttte  stone-planing  machines.     These  ma- 
chines do  their  work   most  effectually, 
as  the  following  experiments,  which  we 
witnessed,  will  testify. 

Experiment  First. 
We  went  to  one  of  the  machines  that 
had  six  stones  laid  on  the  bench,  one  of 
which  was  planed,  and  the  second  begun 
to  be  operated  upon  ;  while  this  was  do- 
ing,  wc  took  the  dimensions  of  the  other 
four  stones,  viz. : 

Number  Lengtb'Breadth 


of 
Stoiicj. 

1 

2 
3 

I    4 


of 
Stonce. 


ft 

5 
5 
5 

4 


in. 

3 
0 
6 
0 


of 
Stones. 

ft.  in. 
2     6 

2  8 
2  6 
2    3 


Thickn«3s. 
iitchrs. 

6 
4 


"Tliickness. 
inrhes. 

2,1  • 


takuii 
off. 

inches. 
I 
s 


The  average  thicknesses  of  the  above 
stones  are  given,  but  many  parts  of  them 
were  much  more  than  the  thickness 
stated.  One  of  the  broad  finishing  tools 
was  blunted  ere  the  experiment  began, 
and  was  changed  when  No.  2  was  in  the 
operation  of  being  planed.  No.  3  was  a 
very  hard  stone,  and  was  what  is  techni- 
cally called  yolk,  in  planing  which  one 
of  the  roughing  tools  broke  at  the  point ; 
still  it  wrought  out  the  stone,  and  was 
then  replaced.  A  splinter  came  off  the 
face  of  the  last  stone,  when  about  half 
finished,  which  was  another  cause  of  de- 
lay, as  they  had  to  go  over  it  again  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  occJasioned  by 
the  breaking  of  one  tool,  by  another  be- 
ing changed,  and  by  having  to  go  over 
the  one  half  of  the  last  stone  twice,  yet 
the  time  altogether  was  forty-five  mi- 
nutcs,  being  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  su- 
perficial feet  per  hour. 

Experiment  Second  (same  machine.) 
Five  stones  were  now  put  on  the  plan- 
ing  machine,   of  the    following  dimen- 
sions, viz. : 

ih  Breadth 


^o"^' 


Number  Len 

of. 
Stones.  Stones. 

ft.  in. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


of      Thickness. 
Stones. 

•ft.  in. 

2  2 
110 
2   8 

2  0 

3  6 


finches. 


Finished 
Thickness. 

inches. 


Quantity 

taken 

off. 

i«c/je». 

2 

1* 


These  stones  were  planed  in  forty.two 
minutes.  ^^^^   "     .     '.^    :- 

The  above  stones  were  taken  from  the 
quarries  without  selection,  and  the  men 
that  were  working  the  machine  were  not 
informed  of  the  object  of  our  visit.  Ex- 
periment first  began  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  and  experiment  second 
was  concluded  at  nine  minutes  past  two ; 
thus  leaving  twelve  minutes  for  cleaning 
and  reloading  the  bench  of  the  machine. 
Had  8,11  the  stones  been  5^  feet  long,  they 
would  have  been  planed  in  exactly  the 
same  time,  for  the  machine  travels  the 
distance  for  that  length ;  so  that  nearly 
sixty-seven  feet  of  surface  would  have 
been  planed  in  forty-two  minutes. 
The  stones,  aa  tiiey  come  fxom  Uxe 


machine,  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
straight  on  the  face ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  shade  left  by  the  tools,  we  would  be 
apt  to  think  them  polished,  as  they  feel  as 
smooth  as  a  polished  stone. 

We  were  told  by  the  foreman,  that  du- 
ring the  la.st  week  there  was  planed* 
4,400  superficial  feet,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  planed  on  both  sides,  (indeed 
more  than  half  of  all  the  stone  that  leave 
the  quarry  are  planed  on  both  sides,)  by 
four  machines.  We  saw  the  pay-list  for 
the  week  :  the  amount  was         £6     1  6 

Add  blacksmith  for  dressing 
and  grinding  tools,  12  0 


£6  13  6 

We  were  further  informed  by  the  ma- 
nager, that  during  the  last  summer  there 
were  upwards  of  100,000  feet  of  pave- 
ment planed  by  four  machines  ;  and  there 
was  one  thing  that  struck  us  most  forci- 
bly, which  is  the  small  degree  of  wetir  on 
the  tools.  Three  shillings  a  week,  or 
sixpence  per  day,  is  the  cost  of  the  hibor 
for  dressing  and  grinding  the  tools  of  one 
machine  ;  and  the  whole  consumption  of 
steel  during  the  last  year  was  under  a 
hundred  weight,  so  that,  if  w,e  measure 
both  sides  of  those  stones  that  were  ac- 
tually planed  on  the  two  sides,  it  will  be 
seen  a  pound  of  steel  will  plane  1,500 
feet,  or  about  a  half-pennyworth  o!"  steel 
for  every  100  feet  of  planed  surfaiies. 

There  are  now  five  machines  working 
in  the  quarry,  wrought  by  a  steam  engine 
of  six-horse  power,  the  steam  cylinder  of 
which  is  sixteen  inches  diameter,  stroke 
two  feet.  Besides  the  machines,  the  en- 
gine has  to  work  two  inclined  planes, 
one  of  which  is  for  dragging  up  the 
pavement  from  the  quarry  to  tiie  ma- 
chines ;  the  distance  on  the  incline  48 
feet,  ascent  1  foot  in  5  ;  average  quantity 
about  thirty  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  second  incline  is  for  dragging  up 
the  rubbish  from  the  quarry  to  the  place 
where  it  is  deposited  ;  distance  87  feet, 
ascent  1  foot  in  4 ;  quantity,  from  50  to 
GO  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  above  shows  what  the  engine  is 
actually  doing ;  and  we  have  no  hcsita- 
tion  in  saying  that  the  engine  would  work 
eight  machines  besides  the  inclines  with- 
out  being  overloaded  ;  and  our  opinion  is 
that  a  machine,  on  the  average,  is  not 
much  more  than  one-half-horse  pover. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  most  ob't  serv'ts, 
C.  Carmichael, 
John  Kerr. 
To  W.  F.  L.  Carnegie,  Esq.,  Kimblethmont,  ArlroatK 

Note  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
To  explain  the  difference  which  is  ap. 
parent  between  the  quantities  of  planed 
stone,  which,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  engineers,  might  be  produced  in  a 
given  time  by  the  machines,  and  the 
quantity  stated  to  them  as  in  one  week 
actually  sent  to  market,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark, — 1st,  That  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  cheaper  to  dress  the  stones  by 
the  machine  in  the  rough  state  and  ^apc- 
less  form  in  which  they  are  taken  from 
the  quarry,  and  to  square  them  by  hand 

i ,    'See  subjoined  Note  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  on  ihii  point . 


afterwards,  than  to  follow  the  opposite 
course,  as  is  done  where  the  whole  work 
has  to  be  performed  by  hand ;  thus  a 
great  quantity  of  work  measured  by  tlie 
engineers,  but  not  available  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  nearly  lost.  2d,  A  considerable 
quantity  is  required  to  be  dressed  over 
twice  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  thus  the  stones. 
No.  3,  in  Exp.  1,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
in  Exp.  2,  being  too  thick,  were  redress- 
ed on  the  under  side  to  suit  the  market. 
3d,  The  quarry  does  not  always  alford 
stones  of  a  size  to  fill  the  benches,  when 
much  power  is  lost,  as  the  machine  has 
to  traverse  the  whole  width.  4th,  Other 
circumstances,  (such  as  bad  weather,  &c. 
&c.,)  which  will  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  those  conversant  in- 
these  matters,  always  occur  to  prevent 
general  results  from  attaining  the  extreme 
limit,  which  may  be  calculated  as  possi- 
ble from  the  data  of  a  short  experiment. 
Mr.  L.  C.  having  been  present,  can  :;on- 
fidently  testify  a?  to  the  correctness  and 
impartiality  with  which  these  experiments 
were  conducted,  and  to  tlie  truth  of  the 
information  furnished  to  the  engineers, 
by  tho.se  in  his  employment. 

[From  the  Joamal  of  the  Franklin  Inititate.1 
Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  Machine  for  Moulding  Bricks. 
Granted  to  William  C.  Grimes,  of 
York,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
State  of  Pcnnsj'lvania,  Dec.  2d,  1834. 
'J'his  machine  is  con.structed  upon  tlie 
following  general  principles.  A  wheel 
is  afKxed  iiorizontally  to,  and  revolves 
with,  an  uprrght  shafl,  the  latter  being 
properly  supported  above  and  below  by 
a  suitable  step  and  box,  in  which  its  , 
gudgeons  turn.  The  moulds  in  which 
the  bricks  are  to  be  formed  are  placed 
around  and  upon  the  face,  or  upper  side, 
of  the  wheel,  near  its  periphery  ;  these 
may  stand  in  the  direction  of  radii  from 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  or  otherwise.  • 
Two  or  more  moulds  may  be  united  or 
connected  together  A  hopper,  or  trough, 
of  sufiicient  capacity,  is  placed  in  an  in-  . 
dined  position,  with  its  lower  end  over 
one  or  more  of  the  moulds  at  a  time,  as 
they  pass  under  it.  This  hopper  is  to 
contain  the  tempered  clay  of  which  the 
bricks  are  to  be  made,  and  though  that 
part  of  the  bottom  of  it  which  projects 
over  the  mould,  or  moulds,  an  opening, 
or  openings,  are  made  of  the  length  Jind 
width  of  a  brick,  through  which  the  clay 
is  to  descend  into  the  moulds.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  wheels  is  not  to  be  continuous, 
but  intermitting  ;  while  it  is  at  rest,  a 
mould  is  immediately  beneath  the  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  or  trough, 
and  the  clay  is  then  forced  by  a  piston  • 
down  into  it ;  the  piston  then  rises,  and  the  ^ 
wheel  moves,  and  the  moulds  are  thus 
filled  in  succession.  As  the  filled  moulds 
pass  round  upon  the  wheel,  they  are  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  empty  ones. 

It  is  manifest  that  two  or  more  moulds 
may  be  filled  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
use  of  two  or  more  openings  and  pistons, 
and  the  employment  of  such  other  de- 
vices as;  may  thereby  be  render^  JSt^t 
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ccssary,  sufficient  power  being   applied 
for  that  purpose. 

The   number    of  moulds  will    depend 

upon   the  diameter  of  the   wheel,  which 

will  admit  of  considerable  variation,  but 

'from  four  to  six  feet  I  think  the  most 

convenient. 

The  moulds  must  be  sliglitly  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  which  may  be 
<]one  in  various  ways,  the  following  being 
among  the  best.  From  the  under  side 
of  the  moulds  project  two  dowel  pins, 
which  fit  into  corresponding  holes  in  the 
face  of  the  wheel,  by  which  means  the 
moulds  are  kept  from  any  lateral  or  hori- 
zontal  movement.  The  dowel  pins 
should  bo  short,  so  that  the  moulds  may 
be  readily  disengaged  from  the  wheel. 
The  holes  for  the  pins,  or  dowels,  in  the 
face  of  the  wheel,  should  be  pierced 
through  it,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  filled,  or  choked  with  dirt,  die. 
(^  Two  or  more  moulds  may  be  united 
•  in  ODO  frame,  as  is  usual  in  brick  moulds. 
The  frames  of  the  moulds  are  inclined 
from  each  other,  like  key-stones,  so  as  to 
stand  as  radii  from  the  centre  of  the 
wlkeel,  thus  forming  the  proper  arch  or 
curvature  around  the  wheel,  and  their 
upper  surfaces  should  form  a  true  plane. 
Each  frame  of  moulds  has  a  thin  plate, 
or  board,  which  is  equal  in  length  and 
breadth  to  its  corresponding  frame,  and 
forms  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  moulds. 
The  aforesaid  dowel  pins  pass  loosely 
through  holes  made  for  the  purpose  in 
this  plate  ;  the  latter  not  being  otherwise 
fastened  to  the  moulds,  its  use  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
usual  mode  of  moulding  bricks. 

The  machine  may  receive  its  motion 
by  a  strap,  carried  around  the  fly-wheel, 
and  over  a  drum,  or  pulley,  which  last 
,  may  be  driven  by  any  competent  power ; 
or  the  machine  may  receive  its  motion 
by  a  crank  attached  to  the  fly-wheel 
shaft,  or  in  any  othtr  convenient  mode. 

1  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 
particular  form  or  arrangement  of  the 
parts  as  before  specified,  but  to  vary  them 
as  experience  or  convenience  may  dic- 
tate, whilst  the  general  principle  remains 
unchanged. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, and  for  which  I  ask  letters 
patent,  is,  1st.  The  moulding  of  brick 
upon,  or  in  moulds  upon,  the  face  of  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel,  disk,  or  rim, 
constructed  and  acting  upon  the  principle 
herein  specified. 

2d.  The  manner  of 
into  the  moulds,  by  the 
of  a  feeder  and  piston. 

3d.  The  general  construction  and 
combination  of  the  respective  parts  of 
the  above  described  machine,  from  which 
general  combination  it  derives  that 
character  by  which  it  will  be  readily 
distinguished,  by  any  competent  ma- 
chinist,  from  the  various  machines  for 
moulding  bricks  already  in  use. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  hot 
intend  to  claim  as  my  invention,  the  piston, 
cranks,  hopper,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
said  machine,  taken  separately  and  indi- 
vidwOly,  88  these  may  constitute  [the 


forcing  the  clay 
combined  action 


elements  of  other  machines ;  but,  as 
aforesaid,  the  construction  and  combina. 
tion  of  these  parts  upon  the  principle  by 
me  devised,  and  herein  fully  exemplified. 
William  C.  Grimes. 

The  foregoing  comprises  about  one- 
half  of  the  specification,  the  remainder 
generally  referring  to  the  drawings.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  next  patent, 
and  also  to  those  for  making  nails.  The 
machines  manifest  much  ingenuity,  and 
an  account  of  their  performance,  when 
completed,  has  been  promised,  which, 
if  satisfactory,  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 
—[Ed.  J.  F.  I.] 

Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a   Machine  for   Pressing   Bricks. 
Granted    to  William  C.  Ghimes,  of 
York,  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 2d,  1834. 
The  general   principle  of  the  con- 
stmction  and  operation  of  this   machine 
is  briefly  as  follows. 

Upon  a  vertical  shaft,  or  spindle,  is 
fixed  a  wheel,  disk,  or  rim,  of  sufficient 
size,  which  is  to  revolve  horizontally.  In 
the  upper  face  of  this  wheel  are  a  number 
of  holes,  or  mortises,  which  are  the 
moulds  in  which  the  bricks  are  to  be 
pressed.  The  bottoms  of  these  moulds 
are  not  a  fixed  portion  of  the  moulding 
wheel,  but  are  the  upper  faces  of  mova- 
ble  pistons,  that  slide  up  and  down  in  the 
moulds,  as  the  wheel  revolves.  The 
rods,  or  posts,  which  support  and  guide 
the  pistons,  descending  vertically  from 
them.  The  lower  ends  of  the  piston 
rods,  or  posts,  slide  round  as  the  wheel 
revolves,  upon  a  circular  horizontal  plat- 
form, or  rim,  or  rather  upon  two  plat- 
forms,  one-half  of  the  circle,  or  there- 
abouts, being  elevated  above  the  other 
about  two  or  three  inches.  When  the 
pistons  rest  upon  this  elevated  portion  of 
the  circular  rim,  or  platform,  their  upper 
faces  are  flush  with,  or  above,  the  upper 
Burface  of  the  wheel ;  hence  the  bricks 
which  have  been  pressed,  being  thus 
raised,  can  be  removed  with  facility ; 
while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel, 
the  pistons  upon  the  lower  portions  of 
the  rim  have  their  upper  surfaces  sunk 
dowa  within  the  moulds,  leaving  cavities 
into  which  the  bricks  are  dropped,  as  the 
pisfcus  are  depressed,  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  intermitting,  not  being  too 
rapid  for  that  purpose. 

Jtst  before  the  pistons  rise  on  to  the 
elevated  portion  of  the  circular  rim,  they 
pass  under  the  short  end  of  a  strong  iron 
leve:,  which  projects  over  the  face  of  the 
horisontal  moulding  wheel,  far  enough  to 
cover  the  moulds  as  they  pass  under  it. 
The  level  receives  a  continuous  motion 
from  a  crank  and  shackle  bar,  the  latter 
being  jointed  to  the  opposite,  or  long  end, 
of  tte  lever.  The  crank  is  regulated 
and  assisted  by  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  in 
passhg  that  point  in  which  there  is  the 
greaest  resistance  to  its  motion. 

While  a  brick  is  being  pressed  by  the 
shorlend  of  the  lever,  the  moulding  wheel 
is  at  rest,  as  it  receives  its  motion  by  a 
palljor  movable  hand,  that  has  a  vibratory 
or  rcciprQcatiog  motion,  which  it  receives 


from  a  crank  fixed  for  that  purpose  on  to 
the  end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft.    •    •'• 

The  horizontal  moulding  wheel  may 
be  of  iron,  and  cast  in  one  entire  piece, 
.  of  such  thickness  as  may  be  necessary  t(» 
its  strength,  the  requisite  *3epth  of  the 
moulds  being  formed  by  a  flanch,  rim,  or 
projection,  standing  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  wheel,  the  said  rim,  or  flanch,  mak. 
ing  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  moulds. 
The  moulds  being  in  a  circle,  are  placed 
as  near  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a?  a 
proper  thickness  of  metal  will  allow  ;  the 
inner  ends  of  the  moulds  may  approach 
veryQ  near  to  each  other,  leaving  only 
sufficient  strength  of  metal  between  them  ; 
hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
moulds  in  the  face  of  the  wheel  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  its  diameter,  which 
may  be  very  much  varied,  but  from  three 
to  six  feet  1  think  the  most  suitable. 

The  moulding  wheel,  pistons,  horizon- 
tal rim,  and  fly-wheel,  should  consist  of 
cast  iron,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ma- 
chine should  be  made  of  metal. 

Motion  may  be  given  to  the  machine 
by  a  strap,  carried  round  the  fly-wheel, 
or  by  the  crank  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  fly-wheel  shaft,  which  may  project 
beyond  its  bearing  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not.mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 
particular  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  as  before  specified,  but  to  vary  them 
as  experience  or  convenience  may  dictate, 
whilst  the  general  principle  remains  un- 
changed. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, in  the  above  described  machine 
for  pressing  brick,  and  for  which  I  ask 
letters  patent,  is —  1" 

1st.  The  revolving  horizontal  wheel  of 
moulds,  constructed  in  the  manner,  or 
upon  the  principle,  herein  described,  in 
which  the  processes  of  putting  in,  press- 
ing, and  removing  the  bricks  from  the 
moulds,  are  all  done  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

2d.  I  also  claim  the  revolving  pistons, 
as  connected  with  the  revolving  moulds, 
and  operating  in  the  manner,  or  upon  the 
principle,  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  speci- 
fication. 

3d.  I  also  claim  the  employment  of 
the  stationary  rim  with  a  double  platform, 
for  raising  and  depressing  the  pistons,  as 
before  described. 

4th.  I  also  claim  the  scolloped  rim,  or 
flanch,  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

5th.  I  also  claim  the  pressing  of  brick 
by  means  of  a  lever,  operating,  and  ope- 
rated upon,  as  herein  shown. 

6th.  I  also  claim  the  general  construc- 
tion and  combination  of  the  respective 
parts  of  the  above  described  machine, 
from  which  general  combination  it  derives 
that  character  by  which  any  competent 
machinist  will  readily  distinguish  i  from 
any  of  the  brick  pressing  machines  pre- 
viously in  use.  But  I  do  not  claim  the 
pistons,  fly-wheel,  shafts,  or  any  other 
part,  taken  individually,  as  these  may 
constitute  the  elements  of  other  machines ; 
but,  as  aforesaid,  the  construction  and 
combination  of  these  parts  upon  the  prin^ 
ciple  by  me  devised,  and  herein  fully  ex» 
empUfied.     __    William  C.  Gbimes.  ^I 
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[From  the  Maine  farmer.] 
Northern  Shepherd.  —  The  book 
lately  published  by  the  Kennebec  County 
Agricultural  Society,  with  this  title,  con- 
tains much  valuable  matter,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  of  it  which  treat  of 
the  management  and  diseases  of  sheep, 
with  the  cures  of  the  same. 

As  this  work  is  before  the  public  under 
the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
whatever  it  contains,  which  may  tend  to 
misdirect  public  opinion,  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  intention  of  the  subscriber  is 
to  confine  himself  to  the  correction  of  a 
very  mistaken  view  of  the  Dishley  breed 
of  sheep,  compared  with  the  Merino 
breed. 

The  Dishley  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  has  been  highly  approved  of 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  hastily  condemned. 
With   due   deference  to  those  of   the 
Committee  who  prepared  this  comparison, 
it  does  appear  from  the  Vote  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  its  object  was  (through  its  Com- 
mittee) to  ascertain  "  tk  best  breeds  of 
sheep  and  the  mode  of  improving  them." 
Would  it  not  then  have  been  better,  and 
more  consistent  with  this  vote,  to  have  de- 
scribed the  character  and  qualities  of  each 
breed  noticed,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the 
judgment  of  individuals  to  make  their  own 
selection.  The  course  the  Committee  have 
taken  tends  to  depreciate  a  breed  of  sheep 
in  high  estimation  in  the  first  agricultural 
country  in  the  world,  and  to  check  impor- 
tant experiments  which  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  this  country.     It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  British  depend  almost  entirely  | 
on  the  importation  of  Merino  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  broadcloths,  and 
give  their  attention  to  other  breeds  which 
are  more  profitable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rage  for  Me- 
rino sheep  liad  nearly  swept  the  country  of 
what  was  called  the  "  native  or  common 
breed."  Aware  of  the  consequences,  the 
subscriber  pursued  a  course  that  would 
secure  to  the  fanners  a  breed  better  suited 
for  domestic  use  than  the  Merino. 

Having  previously  sold  his  Merino  flock, 
he  bought  of  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown, 
a  ram  and  ewe  lamb  of  the  Dishley  breed, 
with  long  and  fine  wool,  and  selected 
twenty  ewes  of  the  Merino  breed,  intend- 
ing by  this  cross  to  improve  the  shape  and 
constitution  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep, 
and  add  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool  of  the 
Dishley. 

The  following  facts-  will  show  what 
benefits  have  been  derived  from  this  cross, 
and  will  prove  that  the  Merino  breed  of 
sheep  will  not  compare  with  the  Dishley 
for  profits,  notw^ithstanding  the  Merino 
wool  is  finer. 

In  comparing  the  few  sales  of  the 
Dishley  and  its  cross,  with  the  prices  of 
the  well  washed  Merino  wool,  there  is  no 
great  difl^erence. 

Col.  Green,  of  Winslow,  had  an  offer 
of  65  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  wool  of  his  pure 
flock.  -:;..\  :/•••;:;•  .. 

In  1831,  the  wool  from  this  cross  was 


sold  for  60  cents,  when  well  washed  Merino 
wool  sold  from  60  to  65  cents. 

The  purchase  of  such  wool  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Whittier  averaged  62^. 

In  1833,  from  the  same  flock  with  the 
sales  of  1831,  the  wool  was  sold  for  41^ 
cents  per  lb.,  and  well  washed  Merino  wool 
on  the  sheep's  back  sold  for  462  cents  at 
the  same  date. 

Thus  far  the  value.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  wool  from  the  Dishley  and 
the  cross  of  it,  than  from  the  Merino. 

Col.  Reuben  Green  had  a  Dishley  buck 
weighing,  in  health,  300  lbs.,  which  gt-ve 
of  wool  at  one  shearing  8  lbs. ;  3  eves 
gave  18  lbs. 

Jo.seph  Pillsbury,  Esq.,  on  the  ThoriK'ike 
farm  in  Jackson,  has  under  his  care  lOOO 
sheep,  whole  or  in  part  Saxon,  which  on 
the  average  yield  to  the  fleece  3  lbs. 

Dr.  Bates,  of  Norridgwoc,  has  a  flock 
of  52  Merino  and  some  half  blood  Saxon 
and  Merino.  The  average  weight  of  a 
fleece,  3J  lbs. 

Mr.  Allen  Lambard,  of  Augusta,  hxs  a 
flock  of  130  Merinos,  part  Saxon.  The 
average  weight  of  a  fleece  in  his  lock, 
3  lbs. 

Mr.  Moses  Taber  has  a  flock  of  Merinos 
mixed  with  the  Saxon.  Before  he  Lad  a 
buck  of  the  mixed  breed  he  has  sheared 
from  rams  of  the  Saxon  breed  from  6  to 
10  lbs. ;  no  average  of  his  flock. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Whittier  has  made  ex:ensive 
purchases  of  Merino  wool,  and  the  average 
of  the  fleeces,  well  washed  on  the  sheep's 
back,  does  not  exceed  2|  lbs. 

Dutchess  County,  New- York.  This 
county  furnishes  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  best  quality  of  Merino  wool.  From 
a  source  that  may  be  relied  on,  in  rery  ex- 
tensive sales,  the  average  weight  of  a 
fleece  of  well  washed  wool  on  the  sheep's 
back  does  not  exceed  2|  lbs,  with  a  loss 
in  cleansing  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Northern  Shepherd,  page  128, 
states  the  average  weight  of  Merino 
fleeces  at  3 ^  lbs.  ^ 

This  weight  of  3  J  lbs.  as  an  aremge, 
exceeds  the  weights  stated  from  various 
sources,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  average  to  be  used  in  the  comparison 
between  the  Merino  and  the  Dishley  with 
its  cross.  It  is  not  intended  to  dispute  the 
fact,  that  the  writer  of  the  note  had  him- 
self er  knew  of  some  sheep  that  gave  this 
average  weight  of  3^  lbs.,  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  loeight  way  be  added  to  a 
fleece,  through  an  increase  of  yolk,  by 
leaving  the  sheep  16  or  20  days  after 
washing  before  they  are  sheared.  This 
will  at  once  account  for  the  excess  in 
weight  over  all  other  flocks  mentioned. 
However  this  may  serve  the  sellers,  it  is 
surely  injurious  to  the  purchaser,  who  has 
to  cleanse  the  wool  (of  the  yolk)  before  it 
is  manufactured,  at  a  loss  of  30  per  cent. 

It  will  be  fair  to  consider  the  2|  as  the 
fair  average,  it  being  the  result  of  extensive 
purchases  made  by  one  individual  in  our 
coimty,  and  is  proper  to  use  in  the  com- 
parison. The  weight  of  the  average, 
after  well  washing  and  without  cleansingi 
is  per  fleece  2f . 

Of  the  mixed  breed  the  foDowing  feicts 


are 
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furnished.  Mr.  R.  C.  Roger?,  of 
Ripley,  Somerset  county,  had  a  buck  of 
this  breed  about  6  years  since.  For  t 
years  the  fleece  averaged  per  annum  7  lbs. 
At  the  time  he  took  this  buck,  his  flock 
yielded  2^  lbs.  on  the  average,  and  the 
average  now  is  4  lbs. 

Davkl  Webster,  of  Rome,  had  a  buck  of 
this  breed  in  1830.  The  fleece,  after  it 
was  well  washed,  weighed  7^  Ihi.  In 
1833,  after  the  fleeces  ♦'ere  washed,  the 
average  weight  of  the  same  was  4  lbs. 

Edmund  Parker,  of  Norridgwoc,  had  a 
buck  of  this  breed  in  1830 — no  weight  of 
fleece  In  1831,  11  lambs  were  selected, 
which  were  sheared  August  4,  1831 — 
weight  of  wool  21  lbs.  14  oz. 

In  1832,  at  the  usual  time  of  shearing:, 
and  after  they  were  well  washed,  an  ave- 
rage fleece  was  taken,  and  its  weight  was 

5  lbs. 

4  bucks  were  sent  to  Dover,  Penobscot 
(^jjinty.  Several  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
lambs,  from  this  cross  with  the  common 
sheep,  after  washing  weighed  6  lbs.  and  a 
Saxon  lamb  6j. 

Col.  R.  Green,  of  Winslow,  from  6  half 
blood  lambs  had  38J  lbs. 

Mr.  Moses  Taber's  largest  fleece  from 
this  mixed  Merino  6  lbs.  From  wethers 
of  the'same  cross  from  4  to  6  lbs.  It  shouM 
be  noticed  here  that  the  wool  of  this  breed, 
when  well  washed,  is  fit  for  the  manufac- 
turer without  cleansing. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  is,  that  the 
fair  average  of  the  Mermo  fleece  is  2|  lbs. 
The  fair  weight  of  bucks  of  the  mixed 
breed  is  7  lbs.    The  average  may  be  about 

6  lbs. 

The  average  of  fleeces  from  this  mixed 
breed  with  the  Merino  and  common  sheep 
is  from  4  to  6  lbs. 

The  public  must  decide  how  far  the 
wool  of  the  mixed  breed  exceeds  in  weight 
the  wool  of  the  Merino,  and  whether  the 
small  differ aice  in  value  in  favor  of  the 
Merino  toool  will  make  up  the  great  differ- 
ence of  weight  in  favor  of  the  mixed 
breed. 

Mutton.  The  mutton  from  the  Merino 
sheep  is  in  no  estimation.  The  lambs  and 
wethers  of  the  mixed  breed  afford  the 
best  meat  that  has  been  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howland  killed  a  wether, 
the  4  quarters  weighed  76  lbs.  and  in  his 
opinion  it  was  the  best  of  mutton. 

The  subscriber  killed  a  wether,  the  4 
quarters  weighed  60  lbs.  The  flesh  was 
marbled  with  fat,  and  as  well  mixed  as  in 
a  fat  ox.  I  sold  a  hind  quarter  for  8  cents 
per  lb.  which  was  pronounced  by  the  best 
judges,  who  partook  of  it,  llie  best  they 
ever  tasted — juicy  and  high  flavored. 

This  article,  ahready  lengthy,  would  be 
too  long  if  further  details  were  furnished 
from  communications  on  hand.  It  may 
however  be  stated,  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  the  mixed,  that  the  ewes 
are  better  mothers,  will  keep  in  better  wder 
on  coarse  food  in  winter  and  in  poorer 
pastures  in  summer.  That  tliey  have  a 
remarkable  difpo-^iition  to  fatten,  and  to 
have  this  fat  in  the  fleshy  parts,  and  that 
the  lambs  are  fat  and  well  grown  early  in 
the  season.  \.  ::  '■  .^  -■■■^.^■■-  :  _W-.:-    , 

As  the  Committee   have   omittedj  to   , 
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•notice  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  perfect 
sheep,  and  which  notice  would  have  beea 
useful  to  the  fanner  in  the  choice  of  his 
flock,  the  subscriber,  for  the  foi'mer's 
benefit,  offers  two  extracts,  one  from  a 
valuable  English  work,  entitled  "The 
Complete  System  of  Husbandry,"  by  R. 
W.  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  in  2  volumes  quarto. 
The  other  is  ti\ken  from  a  communication 
made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Soctety,  entitled  "  Hints  for  American 
Husbaiidmen,"  &c.  The  first  of  these 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  Dishley 
breed  of  sheep  over  all  other  long  wooled 
sheep.  There  is  a  table  giving  the  com- 
parative value  of  16  different  breeds  of 
sheep.  No.  1  is  the  Dishley — No.  16  is 
the  Merino  or  Spanish, — and  the  hitter  is 
the  only  breed  in  the  list  where  there  is  no 
estimate  made  of  it  for  nmiton.  A  two 
year  old  wether  gave  8  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
the  four  quarters  weighed  100  lbs.  The 
extract  follows  : 

"  The  advantage  of  thiar  Dishley  breed 
consists  in  its  producing  a  better  profit  to 
farmers^  in  proportion  to  the  gunntity  of  food 
consumed,  than  most  others  ;  in  being  more 
perfectly  formed,  and  consecjuently  more 
disposed  to  fat  quickly;  in  containing  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  meat  to  the  weight 
of  bone ;  in  thriving  well  on  such  pastures 
as  would  not  support  other  sorts  of  th« 
same  size  ;  in  being  capable  of  being  kept 
or  fattened  in  larger  proportion  to  the  acre 
than  other  breeds  of  the  same  size  of 
carcase ;  in  the  wool  being  more  valuable, 
though  less  in  quantity,  than  the  other 
combing  wooled  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln 
and  Teeswater ;  in  being  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  the  early  part  of  Spring  instead 
of  the  Autumn.  They  usually  have  their 
Iambs  in  proportion  of  ^  of  the  ewes  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  they  are  peaceable 
feeders  in  summer,  and  hearty  feeders 
without  waste  of  food  in  winter." 

An  extract  from  the  "  Hints  for  Hus- 
bandmen," &c. :  "  There  is  no  mistake 
more  prevalent,  and  more  egregious,  than 
that  which  ascribes  excellence  to  great  size. 
Unless  it  be  had  easily  and  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  large  size  does  not  more 
determine  the  extent  of  usefulness  in  the 
quadruped  than  in  the  man.  Weight  is 
not  always  ascertained  by  size — it  is  as- 
certained more  by  compactness  and  square- 
ness in  certain  piuts,  with  rotundity  of  the 
barrel,  than  by  mere  extension  of  the 
frame.  If  the  hind  quarters  be  long,  deep 
and  wide — the  shoulders  heplaced  well  back 
— the  breast  be  ample — the  brisket  be  pro- 
truded —  the  back  be  broad  —  the  loins 
wide — the  girth  behind  the  fore  legs  and  over 
the  chine  be  large, — the  animal  must  possess 
not  merely  the  frame  vjhich  weighs  most, 
but  the  form  which  carries  most  weight  in 
the  valuable  parts,  and  affording  sufficient 
room  for  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  without 
which,  health  and  thrift  can  be  seldom 
found.  Some  animals  have  good  forms, 
but  are  "shelly,"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  the 
due  quantity  of  flesh.  Some  breeds  pro- 
duce too  much  fat  in  proportion  to  flesh  ; 
those  which  carry  comparatively  a  large 
quantity  of  flesh  "  marbled  when  ripe,^^  with 
the  propensity  to  become  fat  at  an  early 
agCy  and  m  the  shor^e^t  time,  are  those  best 


fitted  for  grazing  purix).ses.  The  quantity 
and  (|uality  of  the  wool  is  a  matter  of 
serious  importance,  when  the  value  of 
sheep  is  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  mean 
by  quality,  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  alone, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  confine  the  remark  to 
sheep  whose  wool  is  of  the  finest  sort. 
The  filaments  of  combing  wool  should 
part  readily — those  of  fine  wool  should  be 
soft  and  elastic,  as  if  it  had  been  frizzled. 
The  mere  fineness  of  tke  fibre,  or  length 
of  the  staple,  is  not  the  only  test  of  ex- 
cellence :  a  diseased  or  half  starved  sheep 
produces  fine  wool,  but  not  an  elastic  nor 
useful  material.  The  sheep  which  pro- 
duce the  finest  fleeces  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flock.  If  their 
constitutions  be  not  good,  if  their  forms 
be  bad,  the  secretion  of  yolk,  which  is 
essential  for  the  support  of  the  fleece,  must 
be  small ;  the  offspring,  consequently,  will 
be  a  degenerate  race.  Thus  in  selecting 
M?rinos,  regard  should  be  given  to  their 
fo.Tns,  e\en  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  demand  for  the  carcase  is  so 
snail  as  to  make  mutton  of  little  value." 

1  believe  it  was  in  1831  that  Mr.  Sanford 
Howard  bought  some  ewes,  making  his 
"  sdection  for  the  carcase,  and  not  for 
the  fleece.  With  the  exception  of  one, 
thej  had  very  little  Merino  with  them,  and 
the  fleeces  did  not  weigh  more  on  an 
average  than  3  lbs."  These  ewes  were 
crossed  with  Col.  Green's  Dishley  buck 
the  past  season  and  with  mine  since. 
The  lesult  follows : 


1  3  y«ar  old  ewo,  i  blooi],  from  C.  Green : 

b\ 

1   2  «b.  weather,  i     do. 

C.V. 

5 

1    1  A*,  ewe,        I    do. 

4i 

1    I  db.  I)uck,       }     do.3 

4i 

1  2  do.  ewe,         i    do. 

4i 

1    1  do.  wether,    t    do. 

5i 

1   I  do.  buck,       \    do. 

4i 

33i 
or  4  lbs.  121  oz.  to  the  fleece  on  the  average. 

The  3  year  old  J  Dishley  gave  18|  of 
wool  in  three  years.  Mr.  Roach's  com- 
munication is  a  valuable  article,  and  fixes 
the  value  of  the  South  Down  sheep. 

Yours,  Ch's.  Vaughan. 


[From  the  Cultivator.] 

The  Goosebkkry  is  among  our  choic- 
est garden  fruits,  and  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est  species  which  is  fit  for  the  table.  But 
in  many  locations  it  is  subject  to  mildew, 
which  not  only  blights  the  fruit,  but  the 
anticipations  of  the  cultivator.  Mildew, 
according  to  Darwin,  is  a  plant  of  the 
fungus  kind,  which  vegetates  without  light, 
or  change  of  air,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  generality  of  mushrooms ;  and  pene- 
trates with  its  roots  the  vessels  or  plants 
to  which  it  adheres.  Wyllich  says  it  is  a 
topical  disease,  only  to  be  cured  by  a  to- 
pical  remedy.  We  have  heard  and  seen 
somewhat  ourselves  of  the  effects  of  to- 
pical  remedies,  in  which  lime,  salt,  or 
sulphur,  have  constituted  the  preventive 
or  cure  of  this  disease,  not  only  upon  the 
gooseberry,  but  upon  the  grape,  wheat, 
&c. 

In  the  grape  bouses  about  Boston,  and 
in  our  own  grape  house,  sulphur  is  effica 
ciously  employed  in  its  dry  state,  dusted 
upon  the  young  fruit,  to  prevent  mildew, 
or  to  check  it  where  it  has  already  ap- 
peared,     Here  neither  wiod^  or  rain  oc- 


cur to  wash  or  blow  it  off;  and  one  or 
two  applications  suflice  for  the  season.  It 
may  be  applied  out  doors  in  a  liquid  form, 
by  first  mixing  the  sulphur  with  milk, 
with  which  it  incorporates — and  then  di. 
luting  freely  with  water,  sprinkle  it  upon 
the  leaves  and  fruit  with  a  whitewash  or 
other  brush. 

A  weak  brine,  or  salt,  scattered  about 
tbe  roots  of  the  gooseberry  and  grape,  in 
May,  is  said  to  operate  as  a  preventive. 
Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  we  perceived 
our  gooseberry  crop  affected  with  mildew, 
when  the  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  peas. 
We  immediately  applied  a  weak  brine, 
and  three  days  afterwards  dusted  the 
bushes  with  lime.  The  disease  was 
checked,  and  the  berries  have  continued 
to  swell,  and  appear  healthy.  Whether 
the  salt  or  lime  were  separately  or  jointly 
beneficial,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  the 
remedy  seems  :o  have  proved  effectual. 
In  the  application  of  either  of  these  sub- 
stances care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply 
them  in  excess,  lest  they  should  destroy 
the  plant  as  wcil  as  its  parasyte.  Salt  is 
best  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  it  is  then  more  equally  distributed. 
Lord  Manners  applied  it  with  great  sue 
cess,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Two  ounces 
to  a  gallon  proved  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
but  the  second  year  the  herbage  where  it 
was  applied  was  abundant.  All  the  land 
on  the  coast  is  treated  with  sea  water  in 
China  and  Hindostan.  The  utility  of  salt 
in  preventing  or  destroying  mildew  has 
been  announced  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cart- 
Wright,  Jof  London,  as  a  discovery  of 
great  importance  to  agriculture.  He  de- 
clares it  to  be  an  absolute  remedy  for 
the  mildew  in  wheat.  His  directions 
are :  take  "  salt  one  part,  water  eight ; 
with  this  mixture  let  the  diseased  grain 
be  sprinkled ;  in  three  or  four  days  the 
mildew  will  vanish,  leaving  only  a  disco- 
loration on  the  straw  where  it  had  dried 
off.  Two  hogsheads  of  the  mixture  will 
suffice  for  an  acre.  The  best  mode  of 
applying  it  is  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
having  a  tin  collar,  made  water  tight,  to 
prevent  the  mixture  dripping  down  the 
operator's  arm,  and  running  to  waste. 
The  operator  having  a  pail  of  the  mix- 
ture in  one  hand,  with  the  other  dips  the 
brush  into  it,  and  makes  his  regular  casts 
as  when  sowing  broadcast ;  in  this  way 
he  will  readily  go  over  ten  acres  a  day." 

T.  A.  Stoughtenburgh,  Esq.,  of  Johns- 
town,  has  an  east  and  a  west  high  tight 
fence  to  his  garden.  His  gooseberries 
on  the  east  fence,  he  informs  us,  which  do 
not  get  the  morning  sun,  have  been  uni- 
formly free  from  mildew  ;  while  those  on 
the  west  fence,  the  soil  at  both  being  si- 
milar, are  covered  and  spoilt  by  mildew. 
This  has  happened  for  years.  In  the 
compact  part  of  Albany,  in  the  small  en- 
closures, excluded  by  buildings  from  the 
morning  sun,  the  gooseberry  is  seldom 
affected  with  mildew.       ,    ..  _■  -■  -.,   .,.•,• 

igTuE  Currant,  like  the  gooseberry, 
should  be  in  every  farmer's  garden.  The 
fruit  of  the  red  and  white  varieties  is 
nutritive    and   pleasaat,  wjd  affords   in 
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many  ways  nice  dishes  for  the  table.  Like 
the  gooseberry  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  requires  no  great  space  or  la- 
bor to  make  it  profitable  in  the  family, 
and  for  the  market.  , 

Propagation. — Take  thrifty,  well  ri. 
pened  shoots  of  the  preceding  season's 
growth,  and  cut  them  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  them  trees,  or  to  grow  them  on  a 
single  stem,  gouge  out  all  the  eyes  with  a 
sharp  knife,  except  three  or  four  upon  the 
upper  extremity,  which  are  destined  to 
form  the  branches.  Cut  the  lower  end 
square  at  a  bud  ;  it  will  sooner  granulate, 
and  throw  out  roots;  and  when  planted 
insert  two  thirds  of  the  cutting  in  well 
dug  ground.  The  cuttings  are  best  when 
taken  off  in  autumn,  soon  after  the  leaves 
fall.  They  may  be  put  out  then,  or,  what 
is  better,  kept  till  spring,  in  a  cellar,  or 
buried  in  the  ground.  Thus  every  man 
may  procure  cuttings  in  autumn  or  winter 
to  be  planted  in  spring.  They  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  stand,  or  in  a 
nursery  bed,  to  be  removed  after  one  or 
two  years.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows 
ten  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  in  the  rows. 

The  cuUure  consists  m  digging  the 
ground  about  the  bushes  in  riie  spring, 
keeping  down  weeds,  thinning  the  wood, 
and  cutting  in  the  long  shoots. 

The' fruit  may  be  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses while  green,  and  in  its  ripe  state  is 
converted  into  wine,  jelly,  and  is  used 
extensively,  in  various  ways,  for  the  ta- 
ble, with  other  food,  in  which  forms  it  is 
gently  laxative,  emollient,  and  sometimes 
anodyne.  The  jelly  is  grateful  and  cool- 
ing in  fevers,  and  no  less  so  as  tt  conserve 
at  table  ;  and  the  wine  affords  an  excel- 
lent summer  drink,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  water.  Directions  for  mak- 
ing  the  jelly  and  wine  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

Sorts. — There  are  two  varieties  of  both 
red  and  white,  termed  the  common  and 
Dutch  kinds,  the  latter  growing  on  lower 
bushes,  and  affording  larger  fruit  than  the 
common  kind.  The  Champaign  is  ano- 
ther kind,  distinguished  principally  by  its 
pale  color.  Mr.  K.  has  produced  a 
sweet  kindj  not  yet  introduced  into  our 
culture.  '*^ 

"  To  MAKE  Currant  Jelly. — Take 
the  juice  of  red  currants,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  6 
oz.     Boil  down.    Or, 

Take  the  juice  ofired  currants  and  white 
sugar,  equal  quantities;  stir  the  mixture 
gently  and  smoothly  for  tliree  hours ;  put 
it  into  glasses,  and  in  three  days  it  will  con- 
crete into  a  firm  jelly." 

For  maxing  Currant  Wine  nume- 
rous methods  have  been  published.  The 
juice  of  the  currant  consists,  principally,  of 
Water,  saccharine  matter,  and  vegetable 
i^nucilage.  Its  conversion  mto  wine  is  ef- 
fected by  what  is  termed  the  vinous  and 
spirituous  fermentations,  which  tr£insform 
the  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol.  If  the 
must,  or  expressed  juice,  is  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter,  the  fermented  liquor  will 
be  weak  and  vapid,  and  run  into  the  ace- 
tous, or  vinegar,  and  sometimes  into  tlie 
putrid  fermentation.    Hence  the  practice 


of  adding  sugar  to  the  must,  to  give  it 
body,  &c.  The  more  violent  the  spiritu- 
ous fermentation,  the  more  the  strength  of 
the  liquor  will  be  dissipated ;  and  therefore 
the  process  should  progress  as  slowly  as 
possible,  and  under  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 70o.  The  Vinous  and  spiiituous 
fermentations  not  only  convert  the  sugar 
into  spirits,  but  they  separate  the  mucilage, 
or  yeast,  from  the  liquor,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, which  latter  then  becomes  clear  and 
transparent.  If  the  fermentation,  in  wine 
or  cider,  is  checked,  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  before  the  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
verted into  spirits,  the  liquor  remains  pro- 
portionably  sweet ;  but  when  the  conver- 
sion is  complete,  the  product  is  what  is 
termed  a  dry  liquor.  If  the  mucilage  is 
left  in  the  cask  after  it  has  performed  its 
office,  it  is  apt  to  commingle  again  with 
the  liquor,  render  it  turbid,  and  induce,  un- 
der a  warm  temperature,  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Hence  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  of  conducting  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion in  open  vessels,  and  of  then  separating 
it  from  the  scum  and  lees ;  and  in  other 
cases,  of  racking  it  off,  before  the  action  of 
summer  heats  upon  it.  We  shall  give  di- 
rections for  making  wine  in  both  these 
modes.  The  first  is  from  the  American 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the  latter 
from  our  friend  Judge  Patterson,  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  successfully  adopted  it  for 
many  years.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  tihe 
latter  mode,  though  we  think  the  brandy 
superfluous,  where  80  lbs.  sugar  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  a^rrel. 

First  mode. — Gather  the  currants  when 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dry ;  break  them  in 
a  tub  or  vat ;  then  press  and  measure  the 
juice,  to  each  gallon  of  which  add  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the 
mixture  put  2  1-2  lbs.  sugar  ;  agitate  the 
whole  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  when  it 
may  be  baiTelled.  The  juice  should  not 
be  left  to  stand  during  the  night,  as  the 
fermentation  ought  not  to  take  place  till 
all  the  ingredients  are  compounded.  Lay 
the  bung  lightly  on  the  hole,  to  prevent 
flies,  &c.,  creeping  in,  and  in  three  weeks 
bung  up,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  till  it 
has  fully  done  wqrking,  which  will  be 
about  the  latter  end  of  October.  Rack  into 
a  clean  cask  the  spring  following.  For  a 
barrel  of  28  gallons  will  be  required, 

8  gallons  currant  juice, 
16  gallons  water, 
4  gallons  sugar,  or  60  lbs. 


Second  mode, — in  which  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  managed  in  an  open  vessel. 
Pick  and  press  the  currants  as  before,  and 
add  two  gallons  of  water  t©  one  of  juice, 
and  80  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  barrel  of  32  gal- 
lons. Stir  well,  and  cover  the  must,  in  an 
open  vessel,  with  a  linen  cloth ;  place  it 
where  the  temperature  is  from  60°  to  70°, 
and  next  day  skim  off  the  inipurities  which 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  stir  again  the  li- 
quor. Repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  the 
scum  rises.  Then  barrel,  rejecting  the 
lees,  adding  2  1-2  gallons  good- brandy,  and 
bung  close.     No  racking  is  required. 

In  the  last  mode  the  vinous  fermentat  on 
is  completed  before  barrelling.     The  spiri- 


tuous soon  follows,  if  the  temperature  re- 
mains as  high  as  60°,  and  abates  in  6  to 
12  days. 

If  the  wine  becomes  feul  or  ropy,  take 
half  an  ounce  of  chalk  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  burnt  alum,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
a  pint  of  spring  water ;  beat  the  whole  in  a 
mortar,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll  it  ten 
minutes ;  and  jis  soon  as  the  wine  becomes 
fine,  rack  it  off. 

Remarks. — There  is  too  much  apathy 
among  our  farmers  with  respect  to  fruit. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  no  less 
strange  than  true,  that  while  fruit  affords 
the  greatest  profit  of  any  branch  of  com- 
mon  husbandry,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  in  abundance,  as  every  fanner 
ought  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  common  farmers  as  altoge- 
ther beneath  their  notice.  Even  those 
who  do  not  entirely  neglect  it,  seem  to 
think  they  do  well  if  they  have  a  few  ap. 
pie  trees,  which,  without  pruning,  or  any 
other  attention,  bear  poor  apples.  Pro- 
bably more  than  one  half  of  our  farmers 
never  saw  a  handful  of  gooseberries  in 
their  lives.  We  think  if  some  of  them 
should  visit  some  garden  where  they  are 
in  plenty,  and  in  perfection,  and  afler  re« 
galing  with  them  pretty  freely,  get  a 
treat  of  good  currant  wine,  we  should 
soon  see  them  cultivating  currants  and 
gooseberries.         j  .      ':■[  ■^..  iri  -^      ■ 

NEW. YORK  AMERICAir. 

AUGUST  455—28,  1835 

EUROPEAN  LNTELUGENCE. 

Later  from  Europe. — By  the  packet  Ceo, 
Washins^ton,  Ciipl.  Holdredge,  from  Liverpool,  we 
have  our  London  papers  to  the  23d  ull.  inclusive — 
and  annex  the  most  important  extracts. 

Among  these,  that  which  is  least  expected,  is  a 
statement  that  tiie  successor  of  Francis  of  Austria 
does  not  mcaii  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor— as  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance — but 
to  withdraw  therefrom.  The  following  is  a^suni- 
mary  thereof: 

Private  intelligence,  received  from  Vienna,  con- 
firms a  report  previously  spread  abroad,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  about  to  se- 
cede from  the  Holy  Alliance.  Ferdmand  has  sig- 
nified his  determination  neither  to  be  personally 
present,  nor  to  be  represented, ;««.  the  great  review 
of  the  nortlicrn  powers  at  Kalisch.  In  rain  have 
couriers  been  dispatched  to  him  from  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  with  the  most  pressing  invitations; 
ill  vain  has  Russia  pleaded  the  policy  of  displaying 
the  power  of  the  imperial  and  royal  confedertUes,  in 
order  to  overawe  the  more  liberal  governments  of 
western  Europe  ;  in  vain  has  Prussm  rung  the  glo 
ries  of  his  august  father  in  his  ears,  and  even  inclu- 
ded Switzerland  in  the  list  of  the  invited  States. — 
The  Emperor  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  he  refuses  to  send  the  complement  of 
troops,  alleging  that  they  cannot  be  spared  with- 
out endangering  the  security  of  the  empire.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  done  all  in  bis  power  to  obvi- 
ate tliese  objections,  by  offering  to  i  educe  the  thir- 
ty thousand  troops,  first  demanded,  to  six  tliousand 
cavalry,  and  to  change  the  place  of  consultation 
from  Kalisch  to  Toplitz,  should  Ferdinand  prefer 
the  latter  as  the  more  convenient  place  for  holding 
the  meditated  Congress  of  Sovereigns.  But  all 
will  not  do ;  and  the  other  great  Powers  are  now 
sensible  that  their  policy  will  not  find  a  champion  in 
the  Monarch  of  Austria.  .      ^ 
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1*  Ihe  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  Jiily,  Sir 
llobcrt  Peel  mude  a  very  able  speech,  on  a  motion 
ntade  by  him,  to  divide  the  Irish  Chur<:li  bill.  The 
object  of  the  motion,  was  to  obtain  the  scpcrate 
action  of  the  House  on  the  two  main  features  of 
Uie  bill — -tliat  making  arrangements  respecting 
tithes,  and  that  contemplating  an  alienation  of  the 
surplus  of  tlic  Irish  ChurcK  property  to  purposes 
other  than  cccIcsiastioVi.  The  Hon.  Baronet  is 
said  to  have  surpassed,  in  this  speech,  any  of  liis 
former  efforts.  The  motion  was  resisted  by  minis- 
ters— the  debate  had  been  adjourned  to  a  third 
day. 

I'atlie  House  of  Commons  Mr.  F. Buxton  moved 
for  a  Committee  of  inquiry  into  the  treatment  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  British  selllemnts.  These 
were  stated  by  Mr.  B.  to  number/tre  mdlions !  At 
the  Indian  Islands  and  the  Cape  there  were  more 
than  one  millions  of  tlio  aborigines.  In  Australa- 
sia, there  were  from  two  to  tliree  millions,  and  in 
New  Zealand  and  otlier  Soulli  Sea  Islands,  not  to 
speak  of  Van  Diemcn's  land,  there  were  large  num- 
bers. These  aborigines,from  th»!  Hurons  of  Low- 
er Canada,  to  the  Caffres  of  the  Cape,  Mr.  B.  said, 
had  been  treated  with  desolating  iscverity,  by  the 
British  occupants,-   the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Ewart  obtained  a  committee  "  to  inquire  in- 
to the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  and  of  the  principles  of  design,  among  the  peo- 
ple, cspcciaUy  among  the  manufactming  popula. 
tion, — and  also  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  tlic  effects  produced  by 
iL"  It  was  admitted  on  all  si<les  that  a  knowledge 
of  art  was  both  refinhig  and  profitable.  Among 
X)thers, 

Dr.  Bowring  gave  his  most  cordial  support  to  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
iirts  of  design  hud  been  productive  ofthc  most  bene- 
ficial results  m  France.  In  tliat  country  art  was 
popular,  in  England  it  was  arist»»CRitical.  In  point 
<of  fact  the  French  had  become  crtislical  from  habit, 
and  he  believed  that  if  this  committee  were  ap- 
pointed and  followed  up  by  practical  results,  the 
people  of  England  would  soon  acquire  mechaniwd 
aptitude  fi^r  the  fine  arts.  The  works  of  art  were 
•open  to  all  llie  population  of  France,  and  had 
created  in  that  country  what  he  would  call  an  at- 
TOosphcrc  of  art.  He  expected  that  a  similar  re- 
sult would  take  place  in  England  if  schools  of  de- 
sign were  opened  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns, 
aalhey  were  in  Lyons  and  otlier  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  France,  for  tlie  instniction  of  the 
children  of  our  poorer  artisans. 

'I'he  Morning  Chronicle  asser  Is  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  is  the  person  of  tlie  "  highest  rank,"  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  night,  as  being,  if  Mr.  Humes  information  was 
correct,  liable  to  impeachment  for  high  crinus  an  i 
misde^neanors  against  the  Ulale.  The  Duke  is  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen ;  and  the  Chronicle 
states  that  "  it  was  a  prevalent  rumor  in  tlie  House 
that  several  original  '  warrants  for  lodges'  in  tlic 
various  regimcnts,signed  by  the  Royal  Grand  Mas- 
ter, have  been  produced  in  Commiltec." 

If  it  shall  apjMjar  that  Orange  Clubs  really  exist 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  army,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  disbanding  a  large  portion  of  it, 
and  leinoddelling  the  remainder.  It  is  not  consis- 
tent with  public  safety  that  the  Army  should  con- 
tinue in  its  present  state.  That  it  is  fearfully  de- 
moralized, the  reconls  of  our  Police  ortlces  prove  ; 
but  if  it  is  also  under  a  secret  party  and  political 
organization,  there  can  be  no  iiuestion  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  Parliament  should 
adopt. 

Until  the  evidence  is  published,  we  shall  abstain 
from  niaking  more  than  one  additional  remark.  If 
the  existence  of  Military  Orange  Clubs  is  proved, 
Lord  Hill,  as  Coinmandcr-in-Chief,  must  be  called 
to  account.  If  he  is  coginzant  of  the  formation  of 
such  clubs,  and  has  not  brought  the  offenders  to  tri- 
al, his  breach  of  duty  wijl  have  been  extremely 
gross.  If  he  is  not  cognizant  of  them,  what  arc 
we  to  think  of  his  vigilance,  or  of  the  propriety  of 
ci>ntinuing  him  in  the  command  of  the  Army  in 
these  times? 


London,  July  22. — It  appears  by  the  private 
letters  from  Amsterdam,  that  all  fears  of  a  renewal 
of  the  recent  disturbances  there  had  ceased,  and 
tliat  it  was  generally  current  that  the  obnoxious 
tax,  as  well  ius  its  arrears,  will  be  abandoned  by 
Government.  The  large  standing  anny  kept  up 
in  Holland  since  the  insurrection  in  Belgium  has 
somewhat  increased  the  burthens  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple, and  may  be  considered  as  the  actual  cause  of 
the  recent  violent  proceedings,  although  from  his 
proxin^ty  to  the  "brave  Beiges,"  we  do  not  exactly 
see  liow  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland  could 
have  done  otherwise  than  keep  Up  this  force,  or 
leave  his  frontiers  exposed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  his  excecdinglv  heroic  neighbors,  who, 
however  they  may  dislike  steel  and  bullets,  have 
not  the  slightest  antipathy  to  silver  spoons,  or,  as 
George  Robbins  would  say,  to  ••jewels  and  other 
cftects,"  if  the  same  c;ni  be  obtained  without  the 
aid  of  "  villainous  gunpowder." 

The  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtcnburgh,  arriv- 
ed on  the  5tli  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  to  proceed 
thence  to  Stromstadt,  wiierc  his  sister  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Sweden  and  her  husband  were  to  meet 
him. 

In  France  the  Peers  arc  still  trying  the  Lyons 
insurgents — and  the  JVench  troops  at  Algiers  were 
haiTassed,  and  had  sjiflfercd  serious  loss,  by  the  at- 
tacks of  tlie  Arabs. 

M.  dc  Rigny,  it  is  said,  will  proceed  toNaples  as 
FiCnch  Ambassador. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily,  left  Paris  for  Switzer- 
land on  the  ISth.  It  was  rumored  in  consequence 
that  his  proposed  match  witli  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Orieans  was  put  olK 

The  Mmiittnr  publishes  a  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  indirect  contributions  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year,  amounting  to  288,983,- 
000  francs,  and  presenting  an  increase  of  12,134,- 
000  francs,  as  compared  with  tlie  first  half  year  of 
1834. 

The  Mor.itfitr  publisli^s  a  royal  ordonnaiice,  ap- 
jKiinting  Marshal  Clausel  Governor-General  of  the 
Frciicli  African  possessions  instead  of  Gen.  d'Er- 
lon.  The  snmc  official  print  announces  that  Louis 
Pliillippc  has  granted  10,000  francs  out  of  his  ctvil 
list  towards  relieving  the  calamities  which  the  chol- 
era has  inflicted  upon  Toulon.  The  cases,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  disease,  amount  tb  757,  and  iho 
deatlis  to  575.  Attliosamc  date  there  were  56 
cases  at  Marseilles,  of  which  1 1  had  proved  fatal. 
The  cholera  is  stated  to  have  broken  out  also  at 
Montpelier. 

London,  23d  July.— The  Paris  papers  of  Tues- 
day, received  by  express,  commnmcatc  some  par 
ticulars  relative  to  the  defeat  sustained  by  General 
Trczd  at  the  hands  of  Abdel  Kader,  the  Arab 
Chief  near  Mecta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
serious  alfair  is  modified  in  these  journals  by  the 
name  of  a  check,  altliough  il  is  admitted  that  600 
men  had  fallen,  that  the  fugitives,  in  their  retreat 
had  not  lime  to  bring  off  all  tlieir  guns  and  bag- 
g;»gc,  nor  even  their  wounded ;  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  infantiy  were  em- 
barked, and  that  General  Trezcl  with  the  remains 
of  the  cavalry  found  his  way  back  to  Oran.  The 
forces  under  Abdel  Kader  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing l)eon  well  armed,  and  amounting  in  number  to 
15,000;  the  strength  of  General  Trezel's  brigade 
having  been  greatly  inferior.  This  misfortune  aj)- 
pears  to  have  taken  place  on  tlic  27111  of  June,  a 
pi-cliniinary  engagement  having  occurred  on  the 
2(?ih,  in  which  the  French  lost  92  men,  including  9 
otficers,  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  evidently 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  defeat  that  Marshal  Clau- 
sel  received  sudden  orders  to  embark  for  Algiers,  in 
order  to  resume  the  Governorshij)  of  tlie  colony. — 
The  foreign  legion  intended  for  the  service  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty  appears  to  have  suffered  severely 
in  this  affair,  so  that  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
w  lat  remains  of  it  r^in  be  snared  until  reinforce- 
ments are  sent  out  to  stiengthen  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  affairs  of  the  Q,ueen  of  Spain  look  some- 
what better.  The  Q,ueen  issued  a  decree,  on  the 
4ih,  by  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  suppressed, 
and  their  property  ordered  to  be  sold.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  very  wise  and  popular  act.  The 
Jesuits  utc  not  favorites  with  the  Spanisli  popu- 
Uce,  though  the  Mendicant  Friars  are  beloved. 

LiTSiURT  Proferti  is  GERMANT.^The  Diet 


of  theGerman  Confederation  adopted,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  last  year,  the  following  resolution,  conform- 
ably to  article  18  of  the  Act  of  the  Confederation : 
"  The  Governments  have  agreed  that  literary  pi- 
racy  is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  literary  property  to  be  regulated 
and  protected  on  Uniform  principles."  This  reso- 
lution  is  announced  by  an  order  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  12th  insL,  and  it  is  further  stated,  that  tlie  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  respective  Governments  to 
enforce  tneir  protection  "will  be  made  public, 
after  having  been  notified  to  the  Diet." — [German 
paper.J 

For  several  years  the  amateurs  in  pigeons  in 
Antwerp,  have  taxed  their  skill  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  pigeons  to  Paris.  The  first  which  ar- 
rived there  gained  great  rewards  for  their  owners, 
A  similar  experiment  has  been  recently  made  in 
Paris.  One  hundred  and  eighty  travelling  pigeons 
were  let  loose  on  the  mormng  of  June  29ih,  at  tiie 
Excliange,  at  half  past  7,  for  tlie  city  of  Antwerp, 
a  distance  of  90  leagues.  One  of  tliem,  the  Groat 
Napoleon,  the  dean  of  pigeons,  the  oldest  aerial  tra- 
veller, was  first  let  loose — ^he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
order  of  ascension.  Toe  other  pigeons  tlien  took 
their  flight.  They  had  all  affixed  to  one  of  their 
wings,  the  latest  telegraphic  news  in  the  Exchanj;c 
— "Zumalcarreguy  died  June  25."  After  having 
soiu^  over  the  Exchange  for  about  five  minuter, 
they  took  tiieir  course  toward  the  nortli.  A  gre;U 
crowd  of  people  were  collected  to  witness  tlieir  de- 
parture. _^__^,_^_^ 

SUMMARY. 

The  Dutch  frigate  De  Maas,  Captain  Arriem,  of 
44  guns,  and  340  men,  17  days  from  Curacoa,  hav- 
ing on  board  his  R.  H.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  his  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Dutch  brig  of 
war  Sneeneid,  Captain  Ferguson,  of  14  guns,  and 
74  men,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  (Quar- 
antine ground.  They  each  fired  a  salute,  which 
was  returned  by  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  annual  Commencement  of  Yale  College  was 
celebrated  on  Monday  last. 

Sevenly-tkree  youths  were  graduated  with  tlie 
degree  of  A.B.  1  ■  - 

From  lixty-five  to  seventy  nave  entered  for  the 
Freshman  clasa  of  next  year,  and  twclTe  for  the 
Sophomore.  ■  .  .-.    :■■■■■' 

The  honorary  degrctof  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Society,  was 
conferred  on  Williatn  Hydcj  Nathan  Shelton,  Ly- 
man Catiin,  and  Charles  EldridgC.        /.  ,.  / 

Fall  of  a  Public  Store. — The  floors  of  the 
new  public  store,  at  Staten  Island,  fell  in  on  Fri- 
day night  witli  a  great  crash.  The  architecture  of 
the  center  was  supported  by  wooden  timlx;rs, 
standing  per^hdiculaiiy,  and  resting  at  the  base 
upon  stone  piersj  which  went  down  tb  solid  rooki 
The  store  has  been  filling  up  recently  for  the  first 
time,  and  had  in  it  four  thousand  boxes  of  sugar,  a 
large  qilantity  of  cotton,  and  various  other  goods, 
presumed  to  contain  yellow  fever  and  other  pesti- 
ferous diseasesi  to  so  virulent  a  degree,  that  noth- 
ing but  a  large  fee  to  the  qualttntitio  officers,  Could 
purify  them.  The  goods  are  now  tumbled  in  OiiC 
grand  mele  into  the  cellar,  where  all  the  seeds  of 
disease  must  have  tlie  very  best  opportunity  to 
ferment  and  send  forth  deadly  miasmata.  Yet  wr. 
have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  devotion  of  the  of- 
ficers there,  to  the  public  good,  that  for  a  very  mod- 
erate compensation,  they  will  venture  into  tliccci- 
tcr  of  death's  arcana,  where  they  would  by  no 
means  permit  the  citizens  generally,to  hazard  th«ir 
lives. — [Journ.  ofCom.J  i  .,,.-. 

A  singular  accident  occurred  to  a  steamboat  on 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  12th  July.  While  running 
close  to  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current,  a  large  cot- 
ton tree  suddenly  fell  across  the  txmt  witli  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  breaking  through  the  boiler  deck 
to  tlie  lower,  on  which  a  dozen  men  were  sleeping, 
all  of  whom  had  but  time  to  leap  out  of  danger 
before  the  huge  trunk  sunk  deep  into  the  deck, 
nearly  severing  one  poor  fellow  in  two,  crushing 
the  head  of  another,  and  slightly  wounding  one  or 
two  others.  After  the  alarm  caused  by  this  occur- 
rence had  subsided,  tlie  tree  was  cut  away  and 
the  boat  proceeded  on  her  vojrage.  The  tree  wns 
ninety  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Singular  Explosion.— At  Boston,  on  Saturday 
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the  schooner  Sarah,  tying  alongside  Centred  wharf, 
and  loading  for  Hartford,  suddenly  blew  up,  with 
an  explosion  that  shook  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  broke  all  the  glass  panes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Happily,  no  lives  wore  lost.  Such,  however,  was 
the  force  of  tlie  explosion,  that  a  cask  of  copper,  as 
we  are  infonned  by  an  eye  witness,  was  thrown  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  four  story  stores  orf  the 
wharf.    The  vessel  sank  immediately. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  there 
was  no  gunpowder  on  board  the  vessel — the  chief 
cargo  was  lime  and  saltpetre.  Wo  arc  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  an  accident  under  these  circum- 
stances.   A  son  of  John  Tyler,  Esq.  was  injured. 

Mr.  Laureat  and  Son's  Ascension.-Balloon. 
—The  ascension  of  balloons  has  become  so  com- 
mon in  this  city,  that  they  have  ceased  to  attract 
any  considerable  crowd.  Without  much  public 
notice,  and  without  it  beuig generally  known  in  the 
city,  Mr.  L.  A.  Laureat  made  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ascensions  we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  at- 
mosphere was  clear,  wind  light  at  S.  W.  A  few 
minutes  before  six,  P.  M.,  yesterday,  tlie  Aero- 
naut stepped  into  his  car,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  rose  grad- 
ually, but  beautifully,  almost  perpendicularly,  over 
Castle  Garden,  where  he  continued,  apparently, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  almost  stationary, 
waving  his  flags ;  he  soon  took  a  current  of  air 
whicli  took  him  gently  over  the  city  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  remained  in  full  view  of  tlie  citizens 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  balloon  was  seen  de- 
scending over  Long  Island,  in  the  direction  of  New- 
town. Of  all  the  beautiful  spectacles  of  the  kind, 
we  think  we  have  never  seen  one  more  pleasing 
than  that  we  have  just  described.  There  were 
comparatively  few  persons  on  the  Battery,  or  in  tlie 
Garden. 

10  o'clock. — Mr.  Laureat  has  returned  with  his 
Son:  he  landed  in  perfect  safety  alongside  Prince's 
Garden,  at  Flushing,  twelve  miles  from  this  city — 
and  having  been  one  and  a  half  hour  in  Uie  air. — 
(Daily Adv.]  ,        .:     ;     ;.  ,    ;;,     , 

The  London  Literary  Gazette,  in  nodclng  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper's  last  abortion,  says  Uiat  it  sent  The 
Mmiikins,  with  a  considerable  fee,  to  one  of  the 
monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  ih  order  to 
have  it  reviewed  in  an  authentic  manner  ;  but  the 
volumes  were  returned,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  note  : — "  D — d  duU  nonsense.  Yours 
faithftdly,  Jacopo  !" 

Steamboat  Siam  Sunk. — We  are  informed  by 
the  St.  Louis  Daily  Herald,  that  the  Steamboat  Si- 
am,  on  her  passage  up  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  sunk  nearly  opposite  Red  river.  "  The 
cause  of  the  accident,"  says  the  Herald,  **^  was  the 
breaking  of  her  shaft,  whereby,  in  some  way,  one 
of  her  paddles  was  driven  through  her  bottom,  so 
that  she  sunk  immediately.  Most  of  the  cargo 
was  saved,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 

"  The  Siam  was  soon  raised  again,  and  towed 
back  to  New  Orleans." — [Cincinnati  Whig  of  19th 
August.] 

Feminine  Amusements. — The  New  Orleans 
papers  give  notice  that  a  lady  has  established  a 
shooting  gallery  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river 
for  amalexus  of  both  sexes.  The  hostess  proposes 
to  furnish  pistols  and  powder,  but  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  bring  their  own  fowling  pieces,  and 

ladies  their  targets  !  We  hope  the  lady  may  find 
"  a  good  run  of  custom"  in  this  novel  and  genlc 
establishment  of  her's ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  she 
ought  to  provide  accommodatiens  for  leap  frog,  and 
now  and  then  a  Ixjxing  match  between  these  male 
and  female  "  amateurs." — [Cour.  &  Enq. 

Printing  Office  destroyed  by  Fire. — The 
printing  office  of  the  "  Delaware  Gazette  and 
Watchman,"  at  Wilmijjgton,  was  burnt  down  on 
Sunday  afternoon  lasL 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  10. 

The  excessive  rains  we  understand  have  so 
much  injured  the  cotton  crops  of  West  Florida, 
that  the  planters  have  abandoned  the  Cotton  fields; 
the  com  crops  are  abundant. 

Sugar  Crops. — We  regret  to  state,  from  good  au- 
thority that  the  sugar  crop  of  this  State  cahnot 
yield  more  than  one  half  as  much  as  the  last  sea- 
son. The  prospect  in  Altakapas  it  is  stated  is  bet- 
ter U)|it\  oa^«  coast.;  wm  planters  on  tUe  riy^f 


cannot  turn  out  any  thing  except  corn,  of  which 
most  abundant  crops  have  been  made. 

•Veto  Flour. — Flour  from  new  wheat  was  re- 
ceived in  market  yesterday  by  the  steamboat  Rob 
Roy,  fromjhe  Ohio,  and  foimd  immediate  sale  at 
97  per  barrel. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  arrival  in  this 
city  of  Col.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  of  Texas — he  came 
passenger  in  the  brig  Wzindercr,  eleven  days  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

Tteascry  Department,  ^ 

-''■  '  22d  August,  1835.      ^ 

This  Department  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  witliout  date,  enclosing  tiie  &uni 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  which  tlic  wri- 
ter states  is  "  supiwsed  to  be  due  the  United  States 
by  error  in  the  sctiiemcnt  of  an  account." 

Royal  Reward. — By  the  annexed  documents, 
addressed  to  this  office,  and  which  we  translate,  it 
will  be  seen,  tliat  the  King  of  tlie  French,  offers 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  about  ticejity  thousand 
dollars,  as  an  inducement  to  seek,  and  restore  to 
their  country,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  French 
vessel  of  war  La  Lilloisc,  employed  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Our  ships,  wc  believe,  have  little,  or  no,  commu- 
nication with  those  shores,  and  tlierefore  it  is  not 
probable,  that,  through  American  navigation,  the 
lost  will  be  found,  if  they  ever  should  Ije  found. — 
Nevertheless,  we  give  publicity  to  the  documents  in 

question : — 

[Tranilation.l 

Paris,  June  18,  1S3j.  • 
Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  tlu  Intenor. — Bureau  of 
special  attributions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  ask  of  your  indul- 
gence, the  publicJition  at  an  early  day,  of  the  an- 
nexed Rejjort,  addressed  by  Admiral  Duperri, 
Minister  of  Marine,  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the 
French,  relative  to  the  Brig  Lilloise. 

You  will,  I  hope,  appreciate  the  importance  we 
attach  to  giving  publicity  to  this  document,  and 
comply  with  ijne  request  here  made. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  so  doing,  and  be  pleased, 
on  occasion,  to  dispose  without  reserve  of  my  ser- 
vices.   I  have  the  iionor  to  be,  inc.,  &c 

C  HAS.  "^Trrs^i^.  Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  the  Editor  in  chief  of  the  *V.  F.^.i/nertcan. 

Paris,  JSfie  17,  1835. 
\Report  to  the  King.] 

Sire  : — The  King  is  apprised  that  since  August 
1833,  no  news  of  any  sort  has  been  received  of  the 
Lilloise,  which  under  tLe  command  of  J\t.  de  Blosse- 
wtte,lieutcnant  commanding,  (iteutfjiau/  de  Vaisseau) 
was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  means  hitherto  adopted  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  this  vessel  and  her  crew,  your 
Majesty  having  expressed  the  purjKise  of  interest- 
ing the  mariners  of  France,  and  of  foreign  nations 
tliat  frequent  tliose  regions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  for  your  decision —       -   ; 

1st.  That  a  sum  of  One  httndred  thousand  francs 
be  allowed  to  any  French  or  foreign  mariners,  who 
shall  bring  back  to  their  country,  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  of  the  officers  and  crew  of Jthc  Lilloise. 

2.  That  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  tlie  service  rendered,  should  be  granted  to  those 
who  shall  communiciitc  the  first  ccrwin  intelligence 
concerning  them,  or  procure  the  restitution  10 
France,  of  any  of  the  pai)ers,  or  eflects,  belongir^ 
to  the  expedition. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect.  Sire,  yowr 
Majesty's  very  humble,  obedient,  and  faithful  sei- 
vant, 

Mmiral  Peer  of  France,  Minister  of  Marine  and 
the  Colonies.  Duperre, 

Approved,  Louis  Phillippe. 

Cy  the  King, 
Dupetre, 
-'"•■■•  Admu-alj&cCic. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  London  Q,uarterlt  Review,  No.  CVII, 

for  July,  1335. — This  number  reached  us  by  the 
Eui-ope,  and  has  occupied  some  agreeable  hours. 
It  is  a  very  good  number. 

We  add  some  extracts  from  tlic  capital  paper  on 
Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers. 

*  Aphorism.— 0/  all  the  qiudities  of  a  cook,  the 
most  indispensable  is  punclttulity. 
||'  I  shall  support  this  grave  maxim  by  the  details 
of  an  oOservation  made  in  a  party  of  which  I  was 
one — quorunipurs  niagnnfui — and  where  the  plea- 
sure of  observing  saved  me  from  tlie  extremes  of 
wretchedness. 

'  I  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  a  high  pub- 
lic functionary  ;*  and  at  tlie  appointed  moment, 
half-past  five,  every  body  had  arrived,  for  it  was 
known  that  he  liked  ])unctuality,  and  sometimes 
scolded  the  dilatory.  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival 
by  the  air  of  coiisierna'.ion  that  reigned  in  Uie  as- 
sembly; they  spoke  aside,  they  looked  into  the 
court-yard;  some  faces  announced  stupefaction: 
sometlxing  extraordinuiy  had  certainly  come  to  pass. 
I  approached  one  of  tlic  pariy  whom  I  judged  most 
capable  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  and  inquired 
what  had  happened.  "Alas!"  replied  he,  witlian 
accent  of  the  «tecpest  sorrow,  "  Monseigneur  lias 
been  sent  for  to  tlic  Council  of  State ;  he  has  just 
set  out,  and  who  knows  when  he  will  return !" — 
"  Is  tliat  all  ?"  I  answered  with  an  air  of  indider- 
encc  which  was  lUien  from  my  heart ;  "  that  is  a 
niiitter  of  a  cpiarler  of  an  hour  at  most ;  some  iiv- 
formation  which  they  require ;  it  is  known  that 
there  is  an  official  dinner  here  to-day — tliey  cjin  have ' 
no  motive  i'or  making  us  fusL"  I  spoke  thus,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  was  not  without  inquietude, 
and  I  would  fain  have  been  somewhere  else.  The 
first  hour  jwsscd  |)rctty  well;  the  guests  sat  down 
by  those  with  whom  they  had  iiiicrcsts  in  com- 
mon, exhausted  the  topics  of"  the  day,  and  amused 
themselves  in  conjecturing  tlie  cause  which  had  car- 
ried off  our  dejir  Amphitryon  to  tlic  Tuiieries.  By 
the  second  hour,  some  symptf»nis  of  imjialience 
began  to  \)C  observable ;  we  looked  at  one  another 
with  distrust ;  and  tlie  first  to  murmur  were  tlirce 
or  four  of  the  iJarty,  who,  not  having  found  room 
to  sit  down,  were  by  no  means  in  a  convenient  po- 
sition for  wailing.  At  the  third  hour,  the  discon- 
tent became  general,  and  every  body  complained. 
"  When  will  he  come  back  ?"  said  one.  "  What 
can  he  be  thinking  of?"  said  another.  "It  is 
enough  to  give  one  one's  deatli,"  said  a  third.  By 
the  fourth  hour,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravat- 
ed ;  and  I  was  not  listened  to  when  I  ventured  to 
say  that  he  whose  absence  rentlered  us  so  misera- 
ble was  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  miserable  of  all. 
Attention  was  distracted  for  a  moment  by  an  appa- 
rition. One  of  the  Jiarty,  better  acquainted  with 
the  house  than  tlic  otlurs,  penetrated  to  the  kitch- 
en ;  he  returned  quite  overcome ;  his  face  announc- 
ed the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  sKircely  articulate,  and  in  that  niuffied  lone 
which  expresses  at  the  same  time  a  fear  of  making 
a  noise  and  the  desire  of  being  heard :  "Monseig- 
neur set  out  without  giving  orders ;  and,  however 
long  his  absence,  dinner  will  not  be  served  till  his 
return."  He  ^poke,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
his  speech  will  not  be  surpassed  by  tlie  effect  of 
the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  judgment.  AmtMigst 
all  these  martyrs,  the  most  wretched  was  the  gaxl 
D'Aigrefci>ille,t  who  is  inown  to  all  Paris;  his 
body  was  all  over  suffering,  and  tlie  a^ny  of  Lao- 
coon  was  in  his  fi\ce.  Pile,  distracted,  seeing  no- 
thing, he  sat  crouched  upon  an  easy  chair,  crossed 
his  little  liiinds  upon  his  large  belly,  and  closed  his 
eyes,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  wait  the  approach  of 
death.  Djaili,  however,  came  not.  Towards  ten, 
a  carriage  was  heard  roUing  into  the  court;  the 
whole  party  sprang  spontaneously  to  their  legs. — 
Hilarity  succeciled  to  siidness ;  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  at  table.  But,  alas !  the  hour  of  appe- 
tito  was  past!  All  had  the  air  of  being  surprised 
at  beginning  dinner  at  so  late  an  hour;  the  jaws 
had  not  that  isochronous  (isochrone)  movement 
which  announces  a  regular  work  ;  ami  I  know  that 
many  guests  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the 
delay.' 

The  meditation  entitled  Courmandiseis  replete 
with  instructive  remark ;  but  .we  must  confine  our- 
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t  The  friend  and  priuciptdaiU-de-campof  Cani' 
b»cires. 
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selves  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  ladies, 
wlu),  since  Lord  Byi-ou'sJ  wliy  prejudices  upon  tlic 
subject  were  made  public,  think  it  prettiest  and 
most  becoming  to  profess  a  total  inditi'ercncc  as  to 
what  they  eaL  Let  them  hear  our  professor  on 
this  subject — 

'  Gowrnumdise  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  wo- 
men; it  agrees  with  the  delicacy  of  their  organs, 
and  serves  to  compensate  tliem  for  some  pleasures 
from  which  tiiey  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for 
some  evils  to  ■••rhich  nature  appears  to  have  condem- 
ned them.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see  a 
pretty  gourmande  under  arms :  hernapkm  is  nicely 
adjusted ;  one  of  her  hands  is  rested  on  the  table  ; 
the  other  conveys  to  her  mouth  little  morsels  ele- 
gantly carved,  or  tlie  wing  of  a  partridge  which  it 
IS  necessary  to  pick  ;  her  eyes  are  s])arkling,  her 
lips  glossy,  her  conversation  agreeable,  all  her 
movements  gracious ;  she  is  not  devoid  of  tliat 
spice  of  coquelterie  whicli  women  infuse  into  eve- 
ry thing.  With  so  many  advantages  she  is  irre- 
sistible ;  and  Cato  tlie  Censor  himself  would  yield 
to  the  influence. 

'  The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for  gaurmatuiise 
has  in  it  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  nisiinct,  for 
gourmandise  is  favorable  to  beauty.  A  train  ot"  ex- 
act and  rigid  observations  have  demonstrated  that 
a  succulent,  dehcate,  and  careful  regunen  repels  to 
a  distance,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  external 
appearances  of  old  age.  It  gives  more  brilliancy 
to  the  eyes,  more  freshnass  to  the  skin,  more  sup- 
port to  tlie  muscles ;  and  as  it  is  cerUiin  in  physi- 
ology, that  it  is  the  deprcsision  of  the  muscles 
which  causes  wrinkles,  those  formidable  enemies 
of  beauty,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that,  cateris 
pmrHnu,  those  who  understand  eating  are  compara- 
tively ten  years  younger  than  those  who  are  stran- 
gers to  this  science.  Tiie  painters  and  sculr)iors 
arc  deeply  penetrated  with  this  truth,  for  tiicy|ncv- 
er  represent  those  who  practice  abstinence  by 
choice  or  duty,  as  misers  or  anchorites,  without. 
giving  them  the  paleness  of  disease,  tlie  leiuiuess 
of  poverty,  and  tlie  wrinkles  of  disquietude. 

•Again,  gowmandistj  when  partaken,  has  the 
most  marked  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the  con- 
jugal state.  A  wedded  pair  endowed  witli  this 
taste  have  once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  ciiuse 
of  meeting.  Music,  no  doubt,  has  powerful  attrac- 
tions for  those  who  love  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
set  alxHit  it, — it  is  an  exertion.  Moreover,  one 
may  have  a  cold,  the  music  is  not  at  hand,  the  in- 
strumenU  are  out  of  tune,  one  has  tlie  blue  devils, 
or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In  gourmandise,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  common  -want  sommons  the  p:iir  to  table ; 
the  same  inclination  retains  iheni  there ;  they  nat- 
urally practise  towards  one  another  those  little  at- 
tentions, which  show  a  wish  to  oblige  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  meals  are  conducted  enters 
materially  into  the  happiness  of  life.  This  obser- 
vation, new  enough  in  France,  had  not  escaped  the 
English  novelist  Fielding;  and  he  has  developed  it 
by  paintii'.g  in  his  novel  of  *  Pamela'  the  dillerent 
manner  in  which  two  married  couples  finish  their 

day. 

'Does  gourmandise  become  gluttony,  voracity,  ii> 
tempcrance?  it  loses  its  name,  escapes  from  our 
juriidiction,  uid  falls  within  that  of  the  moralist, 
who  will  deal  with  it  by  its  prscepU,  or  of  the  phy- 
sician, who  will  cure  it  by  his  remedies.  Counnan- 
due,  characterized  as  in  this  article,  has  a  name  in 
French  alone ;  it  can  be  designated  neither  by  tlie 
Latin  guia,  nor  the  English  ^uUmy,  nor  the  Grer- 
man  lutternheit ;  we,  theretore,  recommend  to 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  translate  tliis  instruc- 
tive book,  to  preserve  the  substantive  and  simply 
change  the  article ;  it  is  what  all  nations  have  done 
for  coqwittrie,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it. 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the 
character  of  a  gourmand,  wo  ftre  not  surprised  at 
tinding  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  will.  The 
next  Meditation  :\ccordingly  is  headed  Jv'^esl  pas 
Gmirmand  qui  veiU,  and  begins  as  follows : — 

'  There  are  individuals  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied a  refinenient^of  organs,  or  a  continuity  of  at- 
twition,  without  which  tlie  most  succulent  dishes 
pass  unobserved.  Physiology  has  already  recog- 
nised the  first  of  these  varieties,  by  showing  us  the 
tongue  of  these  unfortunates,  badly  provided  with 
iterves  for  inlialing  and  appreciating  flavors. — 
These  excite  in  them  but  an  obtuse  sentiment;  such 
penoiu  are,  with  regard  to  objects  of  taste,  what 


I  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  tliat  Goethe,  in  Wi- 
lulm  Meister,  expresses  a  similar  dilike  to  seeing 
woin«n  tat. 


the  bUnd  are  with  regard  to  light.  The  second  is 
composed  of  distraUt,  chatter-boxes,  persons  en- 
gaged in  business,  the  ambitious,  and  others,  who 
seek  to  occupy  themselves  with  two  things  at  once, 
and  eat  only  to  be  filled.  Sucli,  for  instance,  was 
Napoleon  ;  he  was  irregular  in  his  meals,  and  ate 
fast  and  ill :  but  there  again  was  to  be  traced  tliat 
absolute  will  which  he  earned  into  every  thing  he 
did.  The  moment  appetite  was  felt,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  satisfied,  and  his  establisli- 
ment  was  so  arranged,  that  in  all  places  and  at 
all  hours,  chickens,  cutleU,  and  coffee,  might  be 
fortlicoming  at  a  wcrd,' 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  sup- 
posed to  have  paralysed  Napoleon  on  two  of  the 
most  critical  occasions  of  his  life — the  battles  of 
Borodino  and  Leipsic,  whicli  he  might  have  con- 
verted into  decisive  and  influential  victories  by 
puskinghis  advantages  as  iie  was  wont.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  he  is  known  to  have  been  suf- 
fering from  indigestion.  On  the  third  day  of 
Dresden,  too,  the  German  novelest  Hoffman,  who 
was  present  m  the  town,  asserts  that  the  emperor 
w^ould  have  done  much  more  than  he  did,  but  for  tlic 
effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions 
— a  dish  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  pork  chops 
which  Messrs.  Tiiurtell  &  Co.  regaled  on  after 
completing  the  murdei  of  their  friend  Mr.  Wearc. 

Tlic  gifted  beings  predestined  lo  gounnandiie  aie 
thus  described : — 

'  They  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small 
forehe;idd,  short  noses,  full  lips,  and  round  chins. — 
The  females  are  plump,  rather  pretty  than  hand- 
some, with  a  tendency  to  en^onpoint.  It  is  under 
this  exterior  that  the  pleasiintest  guests  arc  to  be 
found ;  they  accept  all  tliat  is  ofiered,  cat  slowly, 
and  Uiste  with  reflection.  They  never  hurry  away 
from  the  places  where  tlicy  have  been  well  treated; 
and  you  arc  sure  of  them  for  the  evening,  because 
they  know  all  the  games  and  pastimes  wiiich  form 
the  ordinary  accessaries  of  a  gastroBoniic  meetij'^. 

'  Tliose,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  nature  has  re- 
fused an  upiitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  taste,  have 
long  faces,  long  noses,  and  large  eyes :  whatever 
their  height,  they  have  always  in  tlieir  toumure  a 
character  of  elongation.  They  have  black  and 
straight  hair,  and  are  above  all  deficient  in  einbou- 
point ;  it  is  they  wlw  invented  troiosers.  The  wo- 
men whom  nature  has  afflicted  with  the  same  mis- 
fortune are  angular,  get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on 
tea  and  scandal.' 

Out  of  the  many  modes  proposed  of  testing  this 
theory,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one — the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  eprouvettea : — 

*  We  understand,  by  eprouvettes,  dishes  of  ac- 
knowledged flavor,  of  such  undoubted  excellence, 
that  their  bare  appearance  ought  to  excite  in  a  hu- 
man being,  properly  organized,  all  the  faculties  of 
taste ;  so  that  all  those  in  whom,  in  such  cases,  wc 
perceive  neither  the  flush  of  desire  nor  the  radiance 
of  ecstp.sy,  may  be  justly  noted  as  unworthy  of 
the  honors  of  tlie  sitting  and  tlie  plcasiues  attached 
to  it.' 

A  distinguished  gastronomer,  refining  on  this  in- 

vcution,  proposes  eproitveUea  by  negation.  When, 
for  example,  a  dish  of  high  merit  is  suddenly  de- 
stroyed tjy  accident,  or  any  other  sudden  disap- 
pointment occurs,  you  are  to  note  the  expression  of 
your  guests'  fac«s,  and  thus  form  your  estimate  of 
their  gastric  sensibilities.  We  will  iHustrate  tliis 
matter  by  an  anecdote  which  our  author  has  for- 
gotten to  note 

Cardinal  Fesch,  a  name  of  honor  in  the  annals  of 
gastronomy,  had  invited  a  large  party  of  clerical 
magnates  to  dinner.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence, 
two  turbots  of  singular  beauty  arrived  as  presents 
to  his  Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  the  feast. 
To  serve  both  would  appciir  ridiculous,  but  tlie 
Cardinal  w^as,  notwithstanding,  most  anxious  to 
have  the  credit  of  both.  He  imparted  his  embar- 
rassment to  his  c/ic/— 'Beof  good  faith,  your  Emi- 
naice:'  was  the  reply,  'both  shall  appear:  both 
shall  enjoy  tlie  reception  which  is  their  due.'  The 
diuiicr  was  served  :  one  of  the  turbots  relieved  the 
soap.  Exclamations  unanimous,  enthusiastic,  reli- 
gious, gastronomical — it  was  the  moment  of  the 
eprouxette  positive.  The  maitre  d'h6tel  advances: 
two  attendants  raise  the  monster  and  carry  him  off 
to  cut  him  up  ;  but  one  of  them  loses  liis  equilibri- 
um: the  attendants  and  the  turbot  roll  togeliier  on 
the  floor.  At  tliis  sad  sight,  the  assembled  Cardinals 
became  pale  as  death,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned 
i  I  tlie  conc^e — it  was  the  moment  of  the  eprouvette 
T.eg(Uive — but  the  maitre  d'h6tel  suddenly  turns  to 
die  attendant — 'Bring  another  turbot,'  said  he, 
with  tlie  most  perfect  coolness.    The  olUer  appear* 


•d,  and  the  eprouvette  positive  was  gloriously  re- 
■  Jwed. 


[From  "  Ship  and  Shore:'] 

We  did  not  reach  Catania  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
morning'.  Here  we  took  thirteen  mules — five  as 
substitutes  for  our  own  legs — five  as  suniplers — and 
three  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guide  and  mule- 
teers. Thus  equipped,  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  and  with  great  coats  and  blankets  snflicicnt 
to  protect  us  in  a  region  of  ice,  we  startetl  a  little 
before  mid-day  for  tlie  top  of  Etna.  We  were  de- 
termined to  see  the  next  sun  rise  from  the  summit 
of  that  mount. 

Our  road  lay  for  fifteen  miles,  among  the  rugr^ed 
reefs  of  lava,  disgorged  in  the  last  eruption.  Ev- 
ery thing  around  had  the  appeaiaacc  of^  vast  lake, 
tumbled  in  a  .storm,  and  suddenly  changed  to  solid 
blackness.  The  sides  of  the  mounuin,  as  w^e  ap- 
proached  it,  presented  features  of  a  still  bolder 
fierceness.  The  huge  rock,  the  toppling  crag,  the 
protruding  bluff,  s'.ood  forth  in  frightful  wildness 
from  the  channels  and  chasms  which  past  torrents 
of  fire  had  left  behind.  The  summit,  with  its  cloud 
of  smoke  and  shaking  cone,  crowned  the  whole 
with  a  dark  befitting  terror. 

At  3unsct,having  reached  the  verge  of  thewoody 
zone,  we  alighted  for  rest  and  refVeshmenL  We 
here  changed  our  suaimer  apparel  for  that  of  win- 
ter; the  great  coats  which  had  been  put  on  our 
sumplers  by  our  trusty  guide — and  which  we 
should  wholly  have  neglected — were  now  in  eager 
requisition.  Thus  protected,  and  with  spirits  and 
strength  renovated  by  the  repast,  we  mounted 
again  and  renewed  the  ascenU  Daylight  had  gone, 
but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  light  of  the  stars 
was  sufficient  for  our  practised  guide.  Our  mules 
were  sure  footed,  and  we  had  only  to  relinquish 
ourselves  to  their  superior  sagacity. 

At  a  little  before  midnight,  while  appro«ching 
the  foot  of  the  greiit  cone,  where  we  were  to  past 
with  our  faithful  animals,  and  where  indeed  we 
were  to  wait  for  the  break  of  day,  things  began  to 
weaqa  fearful  change.  Frequent  clouds  swept  past 
U3;  but  there  was  one  at  some  distance  which 
seemed  more  stationary — gathering  in  bulk  and 
blackness.  Our  guide  anxiously  watched  it,  as  it 
collected  its  strength  and  threw  out  its  snagged 
flukes,  and  quickly  leaduig  the  way  up  a  steep 
ledge,  called  vehemently  upon  us  to  follow.  We 
had  only  gained  the  ridge  when  the  tempest  catne. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  last  position  one  should 
seek  under  the  tornado  which  now  swept  us,  for  we 
were  obliged  instantly  to  dismount  and  hold  on  to 
the  sharp  points  of  the  rock.  Our  mules  placed 
themselves  instinctively  in  a  posture  presenting  the 
least  resistance  to  the  rushing  elemenu  It  was  soon 
apparent  why  our  guide  had  taken  refuge  on  this 
unsheltered  steep ;  for.  as  the  cloud  struck  the  side 
of  the  mountain,rtsenfbldedlakedcscended  in  deluge 
and  thunder.  Rocks  and  large  masses  of  ice,  dis- 
engaged by  its  violence,  rolled  down  on  each  side  of 
us  and  over  the  very  track  on  which  wc  were  mov- 
ing but  a  few  moments  before.  Though  separated 
♦■'om  each  other  but  a  few  feet,  yet  no  one  could 
hiake  himself  heard ;  the  torrents  around  and  the 
thimder  above  overpowered  even  the  loudly  vocif- 
erated admonitions  of  our  guide.  There  was  at 
one  moment  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and  then 
at  another  tlie  lightning,  flashing  down  through 
the  rifts  of  the  cloud,  would  make  the  slightest|pel>- 
ble  visible  in  its  searching  light.  An  hour  of  these 
dread  alternations,  while  torrents  and  rooks  were 
rolling  on  each  side  of  us — and  the  storm  went 
pcsU  We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  while  our 
outer  garments  began  to  be  stiff  witli  the  ice,  yet 
with  a  shivering  accent,  we  could  speak  to  each 
other  once  more.  It  was  the  language  of  one 
spirit  rallying  and  animating  another.  Captain 
Read  with  characteristic  energy,  w;is  the.  first  lo 
mount. 

Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  superoeset  agecduDI. 
The  reader,  without  under^'oing  our  fatigue,  or 
being  wearied  with  a  ilcUiil  of  inci»lcnt,  will  now 
conceive  us  about  two  thousi^nd  feet  above  the 
point  where  we  had  encountered  the  storm — in  a 
substantial  shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cone — 
around  a  grate  of  coal,  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  Catania — warming  our  fingers — snapping 
the  ice  out  of  our  coats — toasting  Etna  in  a  bumper 
of  its  own  wine — and  watching  for  the  break  of 
day.  Tliat  hour  com&s:  and  now  let  him  take  his 
stand  with  us  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cone,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  imar 
gine  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  with  its  peaks  and 

gleos,  its  torrents  and  valleys,  its  towns  and  forests> 
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with  the  broken  line  of  its  bold  shores  stretched 
beneatli  in  one  vast  panoramic  view — the  sun, 
wheeling  up  out  of  the  distant  sea — the  heavens 
flushed  with  its  splendor — the  mountain  pinnacles 
burning  in  its  beam — the  great  cone  shaking  with 
ihe  throes  of  the  unresisting  element  within — the 
crater  sending  up  its  volumes  of  steep  cloud — and 
the  central  lake  of  fire  flashing  up  through  the 
darkness,  like  terrific  glimpses  of  the  bottomless 
abyss !  But  the  reality  overpowers  all  descrip- 
tion 1  I  drop  my  pen,  and  half  accuse  myself 
of  rashness  in  havmg  roade  even  this  briet  at- 
tempt. 

We  effected  the  descent  without  any  serious 
injury,  though  J  had  myself  rather  a  narrow  es- 
cape. My  mule  made  a  misstep — the  only  fault  of 
tlie  kind  he  had  committed  during  the  excursion.  1 
fell  over  his  head,  and  turned  numy  somersets ;  on 
looking  back,  I  saw  my  mule  standing  on  the  verge 
of  the  slope,  and  disregarding  every  thing  else, 
directing  his  anxious  look  to  me.  There  was  sor- 
row and  self-accusation  in  that  look — I  forgave  him. 
Beckoning  to  liim,  he  came  down,  snuffed  about  my 
mangled  hat,  and  when  I  remounted,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  started  on  with  tlie  most  assured  tread. 

The  Etna  fever,  which  hurried  us  blindly  past 
all  other  objects  on  our  way  to  the  mount,  Laving 
subsided  we  determined  to  defer  our  return  to  the 
ship,  and  glance  at  some  of  the  features  of  Catania. 
This  is  a  be;iutiful  city,  though  built  upon  one 
vast  field  of  lava,  with  the  dead  beneath,  a  volca- 
no above,  and  the  frightful  monuments  of  the  earth- 
quake around.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  some 
how  in  this  strange  world,  beauty,  danger  and 
death,  are  always  in  the  same  group.  The  sweet- 
est violet  I  ever  saw,  bloomed  among  wrcatlis  of 
snow  on  a  sister's  grave. 

The  amphitheatre,  where  the'ancientfCatanians 
held  their  sports,  and  where  they  may  have  been 
suddenly  engulfed  in  a  flood  of  fire,  stands  seventy 
feet  beneath  the  giiy  promenade  of  the  present 
town.  This  giganiic  structure  is  built  itself  of  la- 
va, and  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  have  been  reared 
over  play-houses,  entombed  in  some  eruption  of  a 
still  earlier  date.  Thus  it  ever  is  in  tliis  world  ;  on 
land,  tlie  vouiry  of  pleasure  indulges  his  mirtli  over 
tlie  bones  of  a  perished  race  ;  and  on  the  ocean, 
the  mariner  lightly  hymns  his  song  on  a  wave, 
through  which  have  sunk  thousands  to  re.ap[jear 
no  more.  We  present  to  heaven  a  picture  of  life 
and  death,  mirth  and  madness,  over  whioii  angels 
might  wonder  and  weep ! 

Nature  often  atones  for  the  fierceness  of  present 
calamities  in  the  beauty  of  remote  results.  The 
ashes  that  fall  in  the  burning  breath  of  ilie  voIca.no 
f  nourish  plants  which  are  to  bloom  above  those  tliey 
liave  buried  ;  and  the  forest,  which  now  encircles 
Catania,  waves  more  luxuriantly  than  the  one 
ciiared  benedth.  The  vegetable  life  and  bloom 
which  followed  the  subsiding  waters  of  the  great 
deluge,  were  not  less  fresh  and  fair,  than  wha:  had 
been  swept  away.  But  man  covers  the  world  with 
hus  slain — leaving  their  flesh  to  the  vultures,  tlieir 
bones  to  the  accents  of  the  last  trump,  andliis  own 
guilt  to  the  disposal  of  a  final  Judge. 

We  visited,  while  at  CatanLi,  die  museum  ol  the 
prince  of  Biscari — the  largest  and  most  richly  stored 
private  cabinet  in  the  world.  I  pass  by  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  deities,for  time  and  disaster  have  been 
as  fatal  to  their  forms  as  inspiration  ham  to  their  wor- 
ship^ I  pass  by  the  collection  of  shells,  for  none  in 
all  their  vast  variety,  has  the  tone  and  rainbow 
beauty  of  the  one  through  which  the  ineraiaid 
breathed  my  dying  dirge.  I  pass  by  the  vases 
whicli  held  the  wines,  and  the  lamps  which  lighted 
the  festivities  of  the  ancients  ;  for  who  would  gaze 
on  tlie  nail  of  the  coffin,  in  which  youth  and  affec- 
tion have  sunk  from  light  and  life  7  I  pass  by  the 
countless  minerals  and  gems — they  shed  no  rays  of 
such  living  light  as  those  which  beam  from  the  eye 
of  the  bright  gazelle.  1  pass  by  the  million  of  em- 
balmed insects, — others  swarm  the  field  and  forest 
happy  in  the  Ufe  which  they  have  lost.  I  pass  by 
— no  I  will  not — the  expressive  statue  of  Cleopat- 
f^  The  heart  -throbs  beneath  its  beauty — the  eye 
swims  when  lifted  to  that  last  look  of  suicidal  de- 
spair. 

Leaving  tlie  museum,  we  encountered  a  humble 
Franciscan  in  his  simple  attire — his  uncovered 
head  and  sandals.  He  presented  us  with  some 
flowers,  and  received  in  his  thin  pale  hand  our  little 
charitiea.  Poor  pilgrim!  what  is  this  world  to 
thae?  Thou  hast  renounced  its  wealth,  its  plea- 
sures, its  restless  spirit  of  enterprise :  thy  home  is 
not  here— ia  it  in  heaven? — art  thou  indeed  going  1 
to  tho;  better  land,  where  the  strii'e  and  vanities  <»■ 


earth  ne\'cr  come  ?    May  the  privations  of  thy  lot 
atone  for  the  misUikcn  virtues  of  thy  creed. 

If  I  determine  to  become  a  monk,  1  will  conic 
here  and  join  the  Benedictines.  Theyh;ive  asplen 
did  monastery,  richly  endowed — luxuriant  gardens 
— sumptuous  fare — nothing  to  do — they  live  like 
gentlemen.  If  any  one  questions  the  usefulness  o 
such  a  life,  I  can  only  say,  let  him  attend  to  his  own 
business.  What  concern  is  it  of  his,  if,  like  a  silk- 
worm,! wind  myself  up  in  my  own  web?  Let  him 
not  attempt  to  wind  my  house  on  to  his  bobbin. 

Cicisbeoisin  prevails  among  the  hi:.'her  classes  in 
Catania.  It  passes  as  a  pure  platonic  allec'ion — 
infringing  no  marriage  obligation — no  law  of  mo- 
rality— no  rule  of  rigid  propriety — merely  a  chaste 
friendship— innocent  as  a  new-born  l>abe.  It  docs, 
to  be  sure,  encourage  a  peculiar  intimacy,  and  may 
perhaps  diversify  the  features  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  IVo  senii- 
mffnt  of  delicacy  has  been  publicly  shocked — and 
no  one  dies  before  his  time  comes: — let  the  exqui- 
site arrangement  alone.  Never  was  tliei-e  a 
charmer  of  tlie  bird  with  so  beautiful  a  skin,  so 
bright  an  eye,  and  so  venomous  a  fang  1  It  is  the 
devil  himself  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light ! 

Leaving  Catania — the  exceliotit  hotel  of  the  at- 
tentive Abatti — aiiy  travefiing  the  remaining  half 
of  the  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  we  arrived  at 
Messina  at  the  break  of  day.  The  leaves  were 
wet  with  tiiedGw,and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were 
antong  them. 

Sketch  of  a  Kingston  Boarding:-2iouse. 

From  pr.  Madden'' s  Iwtlvi  mmUhs'  residence  in  the 
West  Indies. 
I  have  given  one  of  my  friends  a  lit'lc  sketcli  of 
an  hotel  in  Barbados ;  tlie  following  is  a  short  one 
of  a  boarding-house  in  Kingston  : 

The  stranger,  on  his  arrival,  is  conducted  (per- 
haps like  myself)  to  a  first-rate  esttiblishmeiit  in 
East  street :  his  conductor  draws  up  before  a  large 
mansion  of  an  imposing  exterior,  with  a  muitiplici- 
ty  of  windows,  on  which  the  late  war  has  evident- 
ly conferred  no  taxes,  or  at  leist  none  aftccting  the 
tninsmission  of  light  or  the  sea-breeze,'7-which  is 
so  essential  to  health  and  comfort  that  Mr.  Pitt 
should  liave  been  ashamed  for  neglecting  to  lay  a 
duly  on  its  enjoyment.  The  stranger  is  ushered 
into  a  wilderness  of  a  saloon,  which  runs  in  ex- 
tent from  front  to  rear,  with  the  exception  of  a  nar- 
row gallery  at  either  extremity,  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  building.  The  saloon  is  destitute  of  win- 
dows ;  but  there  is  no  dearth  of  doors  on  cither  side 
and  these  lead  to  the  betl-rooms.  Carpets,  win- 
dow-curtains, and  hangings  are,  very  properly,  no 
part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  saloon ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  these,  the  stranger  slides,  at  the  risk  of  his 
neck,  over  a  highly  poUshed  floor  ;  and  sits  down, 
as  he  imagines,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  a  state  of 
liquefaction,  in  a  tliorough  draft,  and,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cold,  calls  for  a  glass  of  sangaree ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  to  obviate  the  heat- 
which  is  fusiiig  his  yet  "  too  solid  flesh,"  he  is  ad, 
▼ised  to  have  recourse  to  tiie  old,  simple,  unadul- 
terated, "  and  best  beverage  after  all" — pkiin  wa- 
ter dUuied  with  brandy, — and,  before  he  goes  to 
dinner,  to  give  him  an  appetite,  and  dissipate  the 
confounded  languor  tiiat  clogs  his  energies, 
he  cannot  decline  a  small  wmc  glass  full  of 
bitters  mixed  witli  Madeira. 

He  very  pi'operly  pays  las  respects,  before  he 
dines,  to  the  lady  of  the  house ; — on  Mohammed's 
principle  of  going  to  the  mountain,  which  will  not 
come  to  liim,  !ie  accordingly  presents  himself  be- 
fore the  figure  of  a  stout  young  gentlewoman,  seat- 
ed in  the  end  gallery,  who  scarcely  moves  as  he 
approaches.  The  stranger  is  afi-aid  she  is  an  invr- 
hd :  he  asks  the  way  to  the  dinner-room ;  the  lady 
points  with  her  chin  to  the  apartment:  he  fears 
the  poor  young  woman  is  a  mute ;  he  determines  to 
ascertain  tlie  fact : — "  I  presume,  madam,  you  are 
the  lady  of  the  liouse  ?" — The  young  woman  again 
points  her  chin  in  the  direction  of  an  old  emaciateil 
brown  lady,  stalking  through  the  court-yard: — 
"  What  would  yoiu:  gracious  figure"  intimate  by 
that?  £isks  the  stranger  with  an  inquiring  glance. 
The  young  woman  moves  her  lips,  and,  in  due  time, 
she  deliberately  articulates  two  words: — "My  mc. 
Uicr." 

Why  the  deuce,  thinks  the  stranger,  could  she 
not  say  so  at  first,  instead  of  sitting  with  her  hands 
behind  her  back,  and  pointing  out  her  chin,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  pointing  with  a  finger  ? 

Well,  the  dinner  table  is  prepared  in  one  of  the 
end  galleries,  witli  all^thc  joiatuus  tlirown  open  to 
admit  the  breezes  j  tlic  wine-bottles  are  dripjiing 


in  the  window  in  their  cotton  bags  ;  the  gentlemen 
are  nmstering  in  their  white  jackeu,  and  the  poor 
ladies  plying  their  cambric  handkerchiefs;  while 
the  brown  waiters,  like  feathered  Mercuries  in  a 
galloping  decline,  arc  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
nature  in  tiie  West  Indies;  and  some  invisiWe 
agent  IS  accelerating  their  movementson  the  stairs, 
Uli  the  dirinei-  is  at  length  served  up. 

King  James  says,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  if  he 
were  to  mvite  the  devil  u.  dinner,  he  wouW  have 
three  thmgs  for  his  ei.tertainment— «  a  pie,  a  poll 
w''"^'  ^"'^  '"*  •'''^'^  ^^  tobacco  for  *  digeslur«.' "— 
Were  it  my  painful  duty  to  entertiin  his  satanic 
majciity,  I  would  set  beiore  him  three  dislics,  com- 
mon enougli  in  the  West  Indies— jjigeons,  prawns, 
and  picklwl  s.ilnion ;  and  if  these  did  not  astonish 
,'■  d'uesture,"  I  don't  know  what  would. 
King-iish  and  turtle,  beef  and  mutton  mystified 
in  various  shai>es,  prawns  and  roasted  pigeons, 
yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  calaloo  and  garden-egg, 
and  various  other  delicacies  are  tried,  commended, 
and  despatched  ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  an  alderman 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  like  the  late  Sir  William 
Curtis,  m  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  quest 
ot  culinary  novelties,  nii^ht  travel  a  great  deal  far- 
ther than  Jamaicii  and  fare  infinitely  wuive,  whe- 
ther in  a  boarding-house  or  at  a  private  table. 

The  attendance,  hoivever,  is  not  equal  to  the 
fare.  Once  the  stranger  loses  sight  of  the  waiters, 
l:.ick  or  brown,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  the  light  of 
their  gre;tsy  countenances,  perhaps  for  hours  to 
come.  He  may  knock  at  the  uble  till  he  ia  tired, 
shout  till  he  is  hoarse— (ring  a  bell  he  cannot) — he 
may  call  Ned,  Fmnk,  Cupid,  or  Columbus— «y,  he 
may  call  niggers  fnim  the  kitchen  depths,  but,  que- 
ry, v/dl  tliey  come?  till,  at  last  aftrr  apostrophizing 
them  as  "waiters!"  "boys!"  "black  fellows!" 
"  you  rascals,  there  !"  he  winds  up  with  a  magical 
noun  substantive  of  the  congreg-ativc  kind — "  Some- 
bodij,  I  say,  there !"  and,  after  a  decent  interval, 
tiie  die-away  tones  of  the  drawling  voice  of  the 
stout  lady  below  suirs  are  heard  in  the  interissdng 
inquiry  of— "  Will  nobody  come  there  ?"  and  lo  and 
behold !  at  last  everybody  does  come,  at  tlie  rate  of 
a  brown  iiunt,  wliich  is  about  a  step  and  a  half  ia 
ten  seconds.  .  , 

■ '-..  .-I  ■•""■' !" 

The  First  Discovery  of  Colnmbas. 

By  tlie  ^iuthor  of  "  Specimens  of  the  Earty  Poel^  »f 
France."  _     '_ 

[The  crew  of  Columbus,  haviae  lost  all  hope  of  land 
and  liiwlin?  that  what  he  had  thouehi  so  pro\-«Mi  but  cluud* 
Ijegaii  to  murniur  a^aiiii?t  this  hold  Italian,  and  determined 
to  riFC  him  o!;Ty  three  days  loiisrer  to  fulfil  his  promises  — 
The  first  of  these  days  he  became  ronvinced,  hv  the  eiin- 
s«t,  that  Ian  J  was  near— hi  the  night  he  espied  liclitti      Two 
hours  alter  midnight,  Uth  of  Oct.,  \ASi,  land  was  clearly 
visible.    The  island  on  which  they  landed  wasGuanaltana 
wliich  they  called  St.  Salvador.]  ' 

"  The  howling  win.ls  forbid  us 

To  uust  the  fatal  main — 
Oh  turn  our  waaj^'rinjt  vessel 

Tohartxj/wice  again  ! 
Why  to  ihii' bold  Italian'  '' ." 

Our  lives,  our  hopes  confide?  ..■■* 

No  gulden  land  awsits  us 

.-  BeyOiid  tfte  shoreless  tide' 

How  lt»ni;  shall  he  deceive  iis 

With  hoastin?  vain  and  liiud:  -'    • 

And  when  we  gaze  for  land, 
He  can  skow  us  but  u  cloud:" 

The  ;;allarit  leader  heard,  I 

l>ui  he  listcn'd  uiiditfinay'd,  '  ■      '  »•  '^ 

*      Tho' be  saw  their  furious  elanceB,  .''■'' 

AivJ  their  daggers  half  (fisplsy M,   '    »    ',•"> 
No  fear  was  in  his  soul,  .,-" 

But  his  heart  wa«  wnini?  viih  wo«* 
Shall  he  quail  t>eforc  their  murmurs,* 

A  nd  his  elorious  meed  forgo  ? 
Had  he  braved  the  ocean's  terrora  -' 

1  n  darkness  and  in  ni^ht; 
Anil  shall  he  furl  his  sails  ** 

With  the  promised  goal  in  sight?     -  7" 

^        For  he  loolc'd  tow'rds' the  horizon 

And  inarketi  the  seniug  sun; 
Anil,  by  its  rudiiy  light,  iv 

He  A-n(>e  his  toil  was  done!  , 

'Twas  in  the  deepest  miditipht,  - 

As  they  cut  the  yielding  ware, 
Wlien  not  a  star  was  shining 

To  ?uide  ibem,  or  to  save. 
As  in  awful,  hopeless,  silence. 

Their  onward  course  they  steer. 
Far  in  the  murky  distance  '  j? 

Lo.' — glimmering  lights  appear!  ;-. 

In  breathless  joy  and  wonder  .  ^^    \_^,. 

They  watch  the  op'niiig  sky;  "  '^.J 

.         And  jwith  the  mormng,  rises  '  ' !'' 

Their  rapturous  certainty.  '  ■   '-   -    «■  ■    , 

Thro'silvery  vapor  gleaming  i. .  .  ,.    .• 

Extends  the  welcoine  strand. 

And  tn'es,  and  rocks,  and  mountaina. 

Before  their  view  expand.  - 

They  breatt  the  foaming  surgea 
And  shouting  leap  to  shore, 

While  ev'ry  ech<>  answers 

"^Kftl!  uuJSiiiii(SalvaUor;'> 
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[For  the  Niw-Yo»«  AutRicAW.] 
ISltslnffs*— By  Ftaccus,  in  the  Country. 
SERENADE. 
•'  Arec  toi  tout  eat  jouissanco, 
Et  rieii  sans  toi" — 
The  night  in  (till— but  not  my  soul- 
How  calm  is  nature's  sleeping  breast!-> 
Would  that,  in  mine,  her  quiet  stole, 

And  I,  like  her,  were  thus  at  rest. 
Tha  gentle  moon  looks  mildly  duwn, 

At  her  sweet  gnze  the  vapours  flee; 
But  ah! — the  cluuds  that  round  mc  frown, 

No  beam  of  love  will  chaso  from  me — 
The  night-bird,  from  his  native  tree. 

Pours  on  the  air  his  lulling  strain; 
But  harshly  thrills  his  melody, 

Am.d  the  discord  in  my  brain. 
The  winds,  a  load  of  sweets  divine, 

From  out  the  wood's  deep  bosom,  bear; 
But  ah! — the  sighs  iliul  gush  frotii  mine 

Breathe  only'of  the  bitter  there- 
Net  song  of  bird,  nor  glance  of  moon. 

Nor  breath  of  woods,  my  smile  inspires— 
Thy  voice,  thy  face,  thy  sighs,  alone, 

Cfangive  the  peace  my  soul  requires — 


W. 


Folcer's  Floating  Drt  Dock. — Wc  have  ex- 
amined the  model  of  this  new  and  ingenious  inven- 
tion, now  ejchibiting  under  the  Excliange,  and  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  presents  a  mode,  both 
ch«ap  and  eiTectual,  of  repairing — and  building  too 
for  aught  we  see — ships,  in  Dry  Dock. 

Tb«  principle  is  simply  tliis : — a  flouting  cradle, 
water  tight,  and  of  the  dimensions  proportioned 
lathe  vessels  to  be  docked,  is  constructed,  with  a 
falling  gate  at  one  extremity  ;  this  being  lowered 
the  cradle  sinks,  so  that  tlie  vessel  may  puss  into 
it — when  by  windlasses  the  gate'  is  closed — the 
water  within  pumped  out  by  a  steam  engine,  and, 
as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  vessel  is  siiored  up,  and  sup- 
ported along  the  inner  sloping  walls  of  the  cradle. 

Several  such  docks,  of  sizes  proportioned  to 
merchant  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  would  cost  little, 
compared  with  a  permanent  Dry  Dock,  and  would 
have  llxe  advantage  of  being  available  for  use  any 
where — witliout  regard  to  locality — where  they 
could  float.  We  commend  the  invention  to  tlie 
notice  of  tlie  public. 

Russian  Commercial  Speculation. — The  for- 
eign joiu'itals  contain  articles  attributing  great  ac- 
tivity to  tlie  Russian  Government  in  seeking  to 
open  new  sources  of  commerce,  and  to  improve  the 
old.  One  thing  remarkable  is,  that  in  most  of  the 
projected  enterprises  a  communication  with  India 
w  contemplated,  as  is  the  case  in  the  following  spec- 
ulation extracted  from  a  Hamburgh  p&pet  received 
yesterday : — 

"  It  is  said,  that  in  the  late  journey  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  Moscow,  the  plan  for  a  junction 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna,  and  for  making  these 
two  rivers  throughout  navigable,  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  recognised  as  a  practical  under- 
taking, which,  when  completed,  must  have  great 
influence  on  the  half  of  Europe.  While  the  Dan- 
ube, being  now  navigated  by  steam-vcsscls,  will 
become  a  more  animated  cliannel  of  commerce,  and 
tile  routes  of  communication  with  India  will  be  di- 
rected more  and  more  to  the  east — while  the  inten- 
ded railroad  from  Vienna  to  Galicia  appears  as  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  there  will  be  in  future  nu- 
merous ways  of  intercourse  in  that  direction,  and 
lead  Asia  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization. 

"  Russia  wants  nothing  but  such  grand  routes  to 
acquire  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion, as  it  includes,  by  its  geographiciU  position,  all 
tlie  productions  of  the  north  and  south.  The  line 
of  the  southern  provinces  begin  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  and  will  become  more  so 
when  the  intended  channels  of  communication, 
which  will  be  available  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  .^hall  be  established.  Among  them  a  connex- 
ion of  the  norrh  with  the  Wolga  is  spoken  of, 
whether  by  means  of  canals  or  iron  railroads  is  not 
determined."     

Much  employment  for  capiud  is  presenting  itself 
in  the  United  Sutes,  and  generally  sneaking  it 
bears  a  good  character  with  the  monied  interests  of 
this  country.  Among  the  contracts  lately  entered 
iHto  is  a  New  York  loan,  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water,  J00,000/.  5  per  cent ;  a  Maryland 
State  loan,  for  canals,  400,00(M.  G  per  cent ;  and  an 
Alabama  State  loan,  for  railroads,  300,00(W.  5  per 
cent.  The  terms  of  tlie  contract  do  not  appear  to 
^  known  k«re  ctt  prcsent.-'lGpgUsli  paper.]' 


PARTIVEB  urANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  «3000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 


attended  to. 


loy-tf 
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TO  TUNNEL  MI.NER8,.  nRILLERS,  to. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tuunel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  L.aborcn>,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  an4 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  live  milts  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  he  ijivcn,  and  canh  payments  made  every  fort 
nislu.  Apply  at  Mr.  FO W  LEK'S,  Si.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

5Cr  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Oazettti  aud 
Penni>yUaniau,  will  pisase  copy  this,  and  send  Uielr  bills  lo 
tlie  Railroad  Company.  U  VVrJl  stroet.  New-York.    23— tf 

NOTICE  TO  contractors;  i 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Compaay's  Office,  in  the  city  of  Hud 
sou,  until  the  Sth  day  of  September  next,  for  excavating 
and  embanking  14  miles  of  ineir  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Foor  Corncr!<,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  constructing  ti  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  each, 
between  ftre  nbiitments.  flanii  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridgi!i<  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Olfice.  Contractors  will  be  required  torfurnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges ;  and  the  masonry  to  be  completed  by 
the  Ist  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
double  track,  84  feet  wide.  A  part  o(  th«  road  will  bo 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excavaiion.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  .it  the  Railioal  OlRce,  in  Hud- 
son, and  alto  at  the  Ullice  of  the  Eucmeer,  at  Chatham 
Tour  Corners.  Tbe  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  mile  ench  in  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amtiiaiion  by  the  lOih  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  fnr  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  B.  M.,  of  White  Oak  Rails,  6  by  7  inches  square,  and 
16  feet  long.  Also,  15,000  Oak  o(  Cbecnut  Ties,  C  by? 
inches  square,  8  feet  long,  or.  If  round,  not  less  than  H 
inches  in  diameter,  at  small  end.  Alio,  300,000  feet  of 
Clicsnut.  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Sills,  4  by  10  inches,  12,  16,  or 
20  '.'eel  long. 

Th«  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  lino  of  the  road,  by  tbe 
ISth  of  April,  I83C. 

The  reuiaining  18  mil«s  of  tha  route  will  be  put  uader 
contract  us  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  niic  Engineei,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  recoiiiuiendutions  as  lo  ability  to  perforin  their 
contracts. 

IfCr  Any  information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Cbattaoiu  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  M ELLEN,  President. 
GEORGE  RICH,  Chief  Engipcer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835. 31— 5t 

A8IES>  CKIjEBRATKD   8HOVKIj8t 
SPAU£S,  OiC 

SOO  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do        do      round-pointed  do 

150     do        do       ca»t  steel  Shove's  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spadn, 
ISO     do        do       steel  plated  Spades, 
Togetber  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
sttcl  pointed,  made  from  lialUbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITUERELL,  AMES  &,  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New-York. 
BACKUa,  AMES  it  CO. 
34— ytf H  State  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kiads,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CL.  ABK  &  CO., 
Pateraon,  New-Jersey. 

Car  VVbkbls,  Boxat,  Axlis,  and  Cax  Speinos,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  uuticc,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J,  or  34  Broad 
■treei,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  immediate  attentian. 
Paletsoa,  Au;.  19,  1835.  34— ly 

STKPIlENSONs 

Builder  of  a  superior  style  oj  Futsenger  Cars  for  Rail- 
roaa. 
No.  S64  Elizabcthstrcet,  nearBleeckcratreet, 
New-York. 
JC^  RAILROAD    CGMPAISIES   would   do    well  to 
eKamiiie  ir.ese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  tbe  New-York  and  Harlaira   Railroad 
now  inopftration.  JMtf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  8c  WARD,  Proprietors  of  tbe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  FurnacK  and  Machine  Shoy,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
ca.<>liiigs  required  lor  railroads.  U-ly  febU 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  StatM,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  must  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
tar  press.  The  map  is  on  bauk  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  ibrm,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mad  to  any. part  of  tn^  country 
Price  |'4  j^^  ,«.^^»  . 

D.K.  MINOR, 
in      dSSWjOiirtrwh  New. York.  . 


RAILROAD  CAR  'WHBBLB  AKD  BOXS8, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheals 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subsc-ibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turncd.completc. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  «c  GROSVENOR 

PATfiNT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT«  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

JCj"  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  aupcrior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
■o  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING 1^  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOM.^STURNKR.  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. aept.ia-ly 

RAIL'WAY  IRON. 

95  tons  oil    inch  by  J  inci ,  1      F/ar  £ar«  in  lengths  o 

200      do.    H      do.     t   do.    I  14  to  Id  feet,  countersunk 

40      do.    1^      do.     i   do.    [holes, cnuscutatananple 

900      do.    a        do.      I    do.    [of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 

800     do.    'H     do.     I   do.    1  cing   plates  and  nails  to 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

2oOdo.ofEdge  Kailsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aud  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2ij,  iij,  3,  3^,3^,  aud  3i  inches  diamc'.sr  for 
Railway  Cant  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  Will  be  sold  free  ofduiy,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  tlie  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Model*  and  samples oiall  thciliffereiitkindsol  Bails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedqes,  Spikes,  and  Splicin°  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d'lmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

{3"  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  ami  small  sizes,  with  hi/^h 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougbton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t rorwer  of  Maidrn  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

JCf-The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meiiis  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  priiiciplea  of  costructiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates;  several  of 
which  are  enurely  new  .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  wiih  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
bo  taken  Willi  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— alao  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and   a  Leveling  Iiisirument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
'     .  ,  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

■  '  No.  OUockst.,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted 10  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  loihylnquiriesrespectingthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  i.hee,  now  in  use  op  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  clieerluily  furnish  thee  the  following  inlbr- 
rnatlon.  The  whole  number  of  LevcU  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  elf  bl 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tha 
Eneiueer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Bath  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  gtMd  repair.  Tl.af 
have  In  fact  needeil  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accideubr 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthejkind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paltciiis  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Impro'ved  Compass  Is  su|)erior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  Uie  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arerer 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  stglits,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formatior»or 
convenience  of  the  Coraftass.    It  is  indeed  the  mostcom 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  i  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  UfC  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithinkit  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.StABLER,  Sup'tof  Constructimi 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  183S. 

Havlne  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  buperior  to  any  other  instrumen  t 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineer*  a*  preferable  to  any  others  for  that 
purpose. 

HfiMlY  Jl.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Fhilad. 

Bil  17  acmnat.  ftuct  Sm'm,  f^ailxoMl 
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NEW-YOiUC;  SEPTEMBER  5,  1836. 


^  Nbw.York  ani»  Erik  Railroid. — We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  about  40  miles  of 
this  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
is  nearly  ready  to  be  put  under  contract, 
and  that  the  work  will  be  commenced  this 
season.  In  addition  to  this,  some  thirty-five 
miles  more,  on  this  side  of  the  Shawangimk 
mountain,  will  also  be  ready  to  be  put  under 
contract  this  fall ;  and  that  the  work  will  be 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor  on  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  and  we  trust  that  the  work  will  be  look, 
ed  upon  by  the  next  Legislature  with  less  of 
jealousy  than  by  the  last.  *  * ' 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  read 
the  report  made  by  Judge  Wright  to  the 
Legislature,  and  published  in  this  Journal, 
that  Mr.  Seymour,  the  Assiatant  Engineer, 
who  had  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  eas. 
tern  division,  suggested  the  propriety  of  tun- 
netting  this  mounfkin — ^by  littich  about  one 
hundred  feet  elevation  would  be  avoided. 
This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by 
the  Company,  but  in  order  that  a  measure 
of  such  maghitudo  might  be  duly  considered 
before  it  wsts  uildertaken,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take  counsel  from  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  Engineers  in 
the  country ;  ^  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision,  JoMATrfxii  Knioht,  Esq.,  Chief  En. 
gineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  MoNtnTRR  Bobimson,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
VirguiiB,  but  now,  we  believe,  of  PemwyU 


vania,  were  invited  by  the  Company  to  exa- 
mine this  route.  In  compliance  with  ths  in- 
vitation, those  gentlemen  have  passed  over 
the  ground  in  company  with  Judge  Wrigtil, 
Mr.  Seymour,  and  some  of  the  -Direc- 
tors, and  have  advised  the  tunnelling  of  the 
mountain,  as  suggested  iu  the  report  of  the 
Engineer,  to  the  extent  of  about  luif  a  mile, 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  $irjQ,00O.  By  this 
measure  the  elevation  will  IJeTovercorae  by 
locomotive  power  alone,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  stationary  power  avoided  at  that 
point  altogether.  *  ; /^ 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Rohinson  1iav<-  also» 
we  understand,  expressed  much  confidence 
in  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  route  of  the 
road,  and  have  concurred  with  Judge  Wright 
in  recommending  a  plan  of  the  whole  work, 
which  will  reduce  its  cost  below  the  origi- 
nal estimate  made  by  the  Directors — which 
opinions  will  serve  to  confirm  those  who 
were  before  confident,  and  convince  tho.se 
who  doubted,  of  the  practicability  and  entire 
success  of  this  important  work. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  very  able 
report  of  these  gentlemen  in  our  next. 


but  rather  what  wUl  the  businest  rtquir 
within  the  next  fifty  years !  Answer  this 
qifestion,  and  then  make  the  work  for  the 
least  money  possible.  It  is  tlierefore  highly 
important  that  the  people  at  large  should  be 
heard  upon  the  subject— and  we  would  re. 
commend  that  meetings  be  held  for  that 
purpose,  especially  in  this  city  ;  for  no  part 
of  the  country  is  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  measure  than  the  city  of  New. York. 


Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal. — We 
find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Utica  Observer, 
an  able  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  treats 
the  subject  coolly  and  dispassionately,  yet 
in  a  manner  which  shows  the  writer  to  be 
master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
and  that  he  duly  appreciates  the  importance, 
now  that  we  can  do  so,  of  correcting  those 
errors  which,  for  want  of  experience  in  its 
construction,  were  almost  unavoidable. 

It  is  highly  importknt,  in  a  second  effort, 
that  the  plan  adopted  should  be  fully  equal 
to  the  prospective  demand.  What  does  it 
matter,  now  that  it  has  been  tested,  and 
found  capable  of  sustaining  itself  upon  al- 
most  any  scale  of  magnificence  which  may 
be  adopted,  in  its  enlargement,  if  it  cost  ten, 
or  even  fifteen  milUons,  if  the  business  of 
the  coimtry  will  warrant  ill     At  this  day, 

the  question  should  not  be  what  will  it  cost, 


Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroa*.— The 
Auburn  Journal  of  26th  August  says,  "  by  a 
jlotice  to  contractors,  in  our  advertising 
\  oolnmns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cotttra«t« 
upon  this  road  are  soon  to  be  made.  The 
route,  for  a  good  part  of  the  distance,  is  al- 
ready decided  upon,  and  the  intermediate 
space  will  be  settled  in  the  cour«e  of  r 
week  or  two."  '-'■'■ 

The  completion  of  this  road  vrill  surely  be 
of  immense  importance  to  that  flourishing 
village.  The  citizens  of  Auburn  will  se. 
cure  to  themselves,  by  their  enterprize  and 
energy,  the  immense  travel  which  they 
would  have  lost,  if  the  Railroad  were  to  be 
made  along  the  line  of  the  Canal.  Let  them 
complete  this  road  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  travel.     . 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  would  call  aU 
tention  to  the  description  of  that  beautiftd 
and  flourishing  village,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  To  the  cor- 
rectuess  of  most  of  it,  we  bear  testimony 
from  long  acquaintance,  and  doubt  not  of 
its  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensive  ma. 
nufacturiug  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
State. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  information  from  authentic 
sources  ia  relation  to  those  flourishing  in. 
land  towns  which  are  rapidly  growing  to 
be  cities. 

Tlie  river  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  tns  ca- 
nal is  in  the  "full  tide  of  .successful  experiinenu** 
Four  steamboats  were  busily  engaged,  this  morn- 
ing,  in  takingin  cai^. 

The  weather  is  remarkably  cool,  the  effect,  no 
doubt,  of  heavy  raijjs  to  the  north,  so  that  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  an  additional  and  considerable 
rise  of  the  river  l>y  Wednesday.— IPittsburg  Craze 
Aug.31.J 
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Auburn — its  present  growth ;  its  future 
prospects;  its  railroad i^  its  manufac- 
turing power,  tfc. 

Public  attention  is  awakened  to  the  ad- 
vantages and  value  of  property  at  Auburn. 
Real  estate  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  in 
any  other  growing  village  in   our  State. 
There  has  not  been  a  period  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1805  to  the  present  time,  when 
it  has  a  population  of  6  or  7000  inhabi- 
tants, that  it  has  not  been   in  a  healthy 
progressive  state  from   its  own  inherent 
energy ;  n"d  whoever  looks  uppn  it  now 
will  discover  no  appearance  of  decay,  but 
in  its  beautiful  dwellings,  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  in  its  long  ranges  of  three 
and  four  story  stores  of  hewn  stone,  its 
magnificent    hotels,    its    numerous    and 
splendid  churches,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices, completed  and  in  the  progress  of 
erection,  will  see  much  to  gratify  his  taste 
and  assure  him  that  ho  is  in   a  thriving 
village.     When  he  reflects  that  this  places 
wasonce  upon  the  great  turnpike  thorough- 
fare, but  by  the  construction  of  the  caual, 
which  passes  it  at  a  distance  of  8  miles, 
it  was  thrown  in  the  back  ground,  he  will 
naturally  look  around  him  for  the  causes 
of  its  constant  growth  and  present  appa- 
rent prosperity.     A  little  observation  and 
familiarity  with  the  surrounduig  country 
will  satisfy  him.     Ho  will  discover  that 
it  is  a  central  point  in  one  of  the  mosi  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  must 
always  command  the  trade  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Cayuga  and   Skanea- 
teles  lakes ;  that  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  th©  quarries  of  plaister,  (or  gypsum,) 
which  supply  the  farmers  with  that  article 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,  and  near 
to  the  sOpnlies  and  manufactories  of  salt 
at  MofKezuma  and  Salina  ;  and  that  it  has 
within  a  few  miles  of  it  navigation  by  the 
canal,  by  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca   lakes, 
by  the  Seneca  river  and  the  great  lakes, 
Ontario,  &c.,  to  all  ports  of  our  continent. 
This  country,  abounding  in  wealth,  from 
its  agricultural  productions  and  its  muies, 
aod    tbe   means  of  transportation,  must 
have  a  vast  amount  of  internal  commerce. 
ItA  only  disiidvantage,  which   is  its  want 
pf  means  of  transportation  to  the  great 
channels  e|"  internal  commerce,  is  soon  to 
be  removoj]  by  the  construction  of  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  Jpailroad. 

A  railroad  company  is  formed  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislatvre  with  power  to 
transport  persons  and  merchandize  from 
Auburn  lo  Syracuse.  The  stock  has 
been  wholly  taken  by  the  citizens  of  the 
two  villages  and  the  intermediate  and  sur- 
rounding  country.  The  surveys  are  now 
completed,  except  that  a  part  of  the  line 
is  to  be  re-examined.  The  company  in- 
tend to  complete  the  work  in  the  course 
of  the  next  season.  The  engineers  esti- 
mate the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  which  is 
tp  be  made  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, at  $300,000.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  $400,000.  The  distance  is 
about  26  miles. 

This  road,  in  addition  to  being  a  part  of 
the  line  of  the  great  thoroughfare,  will 


have  the  advantage,  not  onii'  of  carrying  1 
goods'  and  produce,  as  part  of  the  great 
western  trade,  but  also,  of  the  local  trans- 
portation from  Auburn  and  its  vicinity, 
and  intermediate  country,  to  the  canal  at 
Syracuse.  The  amount  of  this  business 
is  almost  incalculable.  It  embraces  the 
merchandize  and  country  produce  which 
is  bought  and  sold  at  Auburn  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  inexhaustible  stone  quarries 
and  lime  at  Auburn ;  the  raw  materials 
and  manufactures  at  the  State  Prison, 
•«rhich  employ  constantly  700  hands  ;  the 
trade  through  Owasco  lake  from  Homer 
and  Us  surrounding  country ;  the  trade 
from  Skaneatclcs,  Caniillus,  Marcellus, 
&c.,  aid  also  the  great  manufacturing 
power  3f  the  village.  To  these  sources 
of  revenue,  which  must  make  it  cne  of 
the  most  profitable  railroads  in  the  State, 
may  ho  added  the  great  travel  which  the 
business  betweeti  the  two  places  must 
necessarily  create. 

Manufacturing    Power. The    water 

power  ttt  Auburn  is  immense.  The  small 
amourl  of  it  which  has  yet  been  improved 
does  not,  perhaps,  so  nmch  exhibit  a  want 
of  enterprise  among  its  citizens  as  it  docs 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  has  so  long 
escaped  the  prying  scrutiny  of  specula- 
tion. It  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  enterprise  has,  for  a  few 
years  past,  followed  closely  the  line  of 
public  improvement,  and  neglected  many 
sidvantages  not  directly  in  its  course. 
Within  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  vil. 
lage,  upwards  of  130  feet  of  perpendicu- 
lar fall  can  be  created  in  the  Owasco 
creek  :  a  never  failing  streaiA,  which  is- 
sues from  a  lake,  two  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, tbrming  a  basin  12  miles  long,  with 
an  average  of  one  and  a  half  mile  wide. 
The  stream  is  subject  to  no  floods :  the 
water  gradually  rising  and  falling  in  the 
lake  about  five  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  is  lime- 
stone rock,  and  the  banks  convenient  tor 
damming  and  erecting  works.  An  incor- 
porated company  is  about  constructing  a 
canal  for  navigation,  as  well  as  hydraulic 
purposes,  from  the  lake  to  the  village, 
which  will  afford  them  a  head  of  forty 
feet  water,  and  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  water  from  their  works  into  the  pond 
of  another  owner  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  amount  of  flouring  mills, 
manufactories,  machinery  and  mechanics, 
which  the  water  power  at  this  village  may 
put  in  operation,  is  incalculable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  its  position  in 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
try, where  provisions  are  abundant,  thv' 
excellence  of  building  materials,  the  per- 
ennial supply  of  water,  its  equable  dis- 
charge,  i;s  great  reservoir,  its  immense 
fall,  its  access  to  market,  that  Auburn  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
manufacturing  stations  in  our  State.  It 
is  destined,  beyond  all  question,  to  be- 
come within  a  very  few  years,  from  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  public 
and  private'  structures,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  country,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  desirable  and  popular  of 
our  interior  cities. 


[From  llie  Utica  Obseiver.J 
An    Appeal    to    the    Citizens    of   Oneida 
county,  on  the  Enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  .;/[     ..■:,■'       ; 

The  importance  of  the  project  which 
was  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  to 
wit.,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Oneida.  Their  interests  it  is 
apparent  is  common  with  many  other 
counties  of  the  state,  indeed  all  that  fiave 
an  interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal 
must  be  concerned  in  this  measure,  which 
is  designed  to  extend  its  capacity,  the 
economy  of  its  navigation  and  its  general 
usefulness.  Rut  we  appeal  especially  to 
the  citizens  of  our  own  county.  With  whom 
we  feel  a  common  interest  in  its  character 
for  its  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and  also 
for  its  prosperity.  Tc^  you,  fellow  citizens, 
we  look  for  an  attentive  examination  of  a 
project  which  deeply  afTects  your  interest. 

Had  any  man  predicted  at  the  time  the 
Erie  Canal  had  its  original  dimensions 
settled,  that  in  less  than  10  years  after  its 
completion  the  Legislature  would  have 
authorized  the  doubling  of  its  locks,  and 
the  eidargemcnt  of  its  dimensions,  and  that 
this  would  be  done  because  the  Canal  had 
already  about  reached  its  capacity  with 
single  locks,  he  would  no  doubt  Lave  been 
considered  a  visionary,  whose  opinion  was 
entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  a  dream. 
But,,  chimerical  as  it  would  have  appeared, 
exp«  rience  has  unfolded  its  reality  ;  yes,  in 
-lc«8  than  8  years  the  Canal  Commissioners 
recommend  the  construction  of  a  second 
set  of  locks,  and  in  less  than  9  the  Governor 
recommends  the  enlargement  of  the  Canal, 
as  a  necessary  measure  in  connection  witfi 
the  doubling  of  the  locks. 

In  liis  last  annual  message  to  the  Leeis. 
lature,  the  Governor,  in  relation  to  doubling 
the  locks,  says,  "I  regret  that  the  measure 
was  not  accompanied  with  another  almost 
equally  necessary,  providing  for  tbe  enlarge, 
ment  of  tke  capacity  of  the  Canal :  for  I 
deem  it  in^ortant  that  the  new  locks  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  this  latter  im- 
provement." Tfie  Canal  Commissioners 
on  the  subject,  (see  their  report  of  January 
1885,  Assembly  Documents  143,)  remark, — 
"  But  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  crowd  is  already  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasmg."  ♦  *  *  •  •  "It  js 
the  common  navigable  strait  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  great  western  lakes,  and  by 
position  designed  to  accotumodate  the  trade 
and  travel  of  the  enterprising  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  territories 
bordering  on  those  lakes  and  their  tributa- 
ries, almosi  illimitable  in  extent  and  inex- 
haustible in  fertihty.  The  necessity,  now 
felt,  of  afTording  increased  capacity  to  Mie 
Canal  east  of  Syracuse,  will  in  a  few  years 
be  ff>H  in  its .  whole  extent :  the  precise 
period  may  be  disputed,  but  the  event  is 
certain."  Page  20  of  same  report,  the 
Commissioners  say,  "  If,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  imd  liberal  jiolicy,  adequate 
capacity  shall  Ue  afforded  to  the  Canal,  our 
western  brethren  will  be  arcotnmodated, 
and  their  comforts  increased  ;  the  resources 
of  the  state  be  augmented ;  a  rich  and  in. 
creasing  commerce  will  excite  and  reward 
the  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  our 
citizens,  in  agriculture,  arts^  and  commerce ; 
and  the  state,  by  affording  the  utmost 
facility  to  that  busy  intercourse  of  trade, 
which  improves  the  moral  and  social  re- 
lations  of  civilized  life,  will  at  once  confer 
on  its  own  citizens  the  most  lasting  benefits, 
atKi  on  all  others,  in  the  only  metumre  in 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  permits  states 
to  do  them  good — the  greatest  benefits  and 
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blessings.  "  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  that 
provision  be  now  made  by  law  for  all  im- 

f)rovement8  in  the  Canal  which  the  Legis- 
ature  shall  deem  necessary.  The  extent 
of  these  once  settled,  every  step  in  the 
progress  will  be  uniform,  consistent,  and 
tend  to  the  desired  result.  The  limits  of 
the  canal  once  prescribed  beyond  the  reach 
of  probable  change,  our  own  citizens  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  make  their  con. 
tiguous  and  substantial  improvements  and 
direct  their  energies,  to  the  increase  of  their 
wealth  and  happiness.  The  citizens  of 
other  states,  in  these  improvements,  once 
aathorised,  will  find  a  perfect  guarantee, 
that  the  products  of  their  industry,  through 
this  Canal,  will  always  find  a  free  and  easy 
transit  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Lakes, — and  trade  and  transportation  will 
be  invited  to  it,  by  the  strong  inducements 
of  interest." 

The  Canal  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  made  a 
special  report,  (see  Assembly  Documents 
354,)  which,  together  with  the  document 
above  quoted  from,  should  be  carefully  read 
by  every  citizen  who  thinks  himself  worthy 
to  reflect  on  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  committee  remurk — "The  history  of 
the  past  fully  confirms  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity  of  observing  the  progress  of  our  in- 
ternal trade,  that  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  the  business  on  the  Erie  Canal 
will  require  the  constant  use  of  double 
locks,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged 
Canal  and  the  consequent  increase  in  tlie 
tonnage  of  boats." 

"  Within  the  last  eight  years  the  business 
on  the  Canal  has  nearly  doubled,  although 
but  a  ^rnnll  portion  of  that  business  has 
been  derived  from  places  beyond  our  own 
limits.  Still  our  resources  are  but  partially 
developed,  and  without  regarding  the  trade 
from  other  quarters,  it  is  n»t  too  much  to 
anticipate  that  the  Canal  in  ;ts  present  con- 
dition will  soon  be  inadequate  to  the  Wants 
of  our  own  citizens.  *  It  i^  estimated  that 
one  seventeenth  part  only  of  the  trade  on 
the  Erfe  Canal,  is  from  parts  without  the 
limits  of  our  own  state ;  and  yet  the 
business  during  the  last  seatou  was  nearly 
or  quite  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  Canal 
for  its  accommodation.  It  is  already  esti- 
mated that  the  detegitions  of  a  boat  making 
a  trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  back, 
during  the  most  active  season  of  navigation, 
are  equal  to  the  loss  of  two  days  ;  and  this 
difficulty  must  increase  with  the  increase 
of  internal  trade." 

"  Although  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Erie  Canal  has  thus  far  been  derived 
from  abroad;  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  cultivation  in  the  great  and  fertile  re- 
gione  of  the  west,  which  must  naturally 
seek  a  market  through  the  state  of  New- 
York,  aflfords  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rancv  that  the  tonnage  on  the  Canal  will 
very  soon  be  doubled,  without  taking  into 
account  the  increase  of  our  own  trade." 

In  the  reports  referred  to,  there  is  much 
interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  to  the  state  the  trade 
of  the  extensive  territory  beyond  its  borders, 
which  from  its  physical  geography  will 
most  naturaHy  seek  New-York  as  the 
avenue  of  communication  to  th*  Atlantic. 
This  trade  is  highly  important  to  the  state 
in  general,  in  regard  to  the  revenue  it  will 
pr^uce.  The  city  of  New- York  has  a 
deep  interest  in  its  full  de? elopement,  and  it 
will  greatly  augment  business  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  great  thoroughfare.  But  to  us,  in 
Oneida,  the  great  object  is  to  have  an  easy 
and  cheap  eommunicatioii  to  the  Atlantic 


market.  The  influence  of  the  question  of 
enlargement  on  the  economy  bf  tiansporta- 
tion,  is  highly  interesting  to  all  concerned 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  agricultu-;al  interest.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  agricultural  productions 
constitute  a  large  item  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
Canal,  and  when  takrn  in  connection  Avith 
the  heavy  articles  of  merchandize,  salt, 
lime,  and  gypsum,  consumed  by  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  our  community,  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  of  our  county,  in  ob- 
taining  cheap  transportation,  will  appear 
far  greater  than  that  of  other  citizens :  and 
demands  from  them  a  corresponding  at- 
tention to  the  great  enterprise  under  con- 
sideration. • 

In  relation  to  the  economy  of  transporta- 
tion, the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  re- 
port before  referred  to,  obf5erve :  "  The 
increased  width  and  depth  of  water  Would 
afford  a  canal  of  easier  traction,  and  in  th« 
navigation  of  which,  boats  would  be  less 
exposed  to  injury  than  they  are  at  present 
from  contact  with  each  other,  or  the  banks. 
A  moderate  increase  in  the  length  wouhl 
add  much  to  the  tonnage  of  the  lioat,  and  if 
the  cross  sections  were  the  same,  would  re- 
quire but  a  small  addition  to  the  power  of 
traction.  In  truth  if  the  Canal  and  boats 
were  enlarged  in  this  manner,  to  double  the 
tonnage  now  usual,  the  crews  to  manage 
and  the  teams  to  move  the  boats  would  be 
about  the  same  as  now  cniploved  on  the 
Canal." 

On  this  point  the  Canal  Committee  in 
their  report  (before  quoted  from)  says : 
"  By  doubling  the  locks,  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  Canal,  so  that  it  will  admit 
boats  of  120  tons  burthen,  will  reduce  the 
charges  for  transportation  more  than  50  per 
cent,  exclusive  of  tolls,  which  will  be  a  re- 
duction  of  over  25  per  cept  in  the  aggregate 
expense  ;  and  the  Canal  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  accommodate  more  than  four  times 
the  present  amount  of  business."  A  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  on  the  freight  now 
constituting  the  regular  tonnage,  is  itself  of 
great  importance.  Last  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  more  than  S?,l(00,{)00  was  paid 
for  transportation ;  tv^enty-fiTc  per  cent, 
would  be  a  saving  of  $'7.d0,000 — or  more 
than  half  the  tolls — and  when  the  business 
reaches  four  times  the  amount  of  last  year, 
this  iteju  will  be  three  millions  per  annum. 
When  this  period  arrives,  we  could  afford 
to  pay  halt  the  present  tolls  and  have  a 
navigation  cheaper  than  the  present  Canal 
would  be  free  of  toll,  ^ut  there  is  another, 
and  to  our  county  perhaps  more  important, 
advantage  in  this  reduction  of  expense  :  in 
the  facility  it  will  afford  of  sending  to  market 
articles  that  will  hardly  bear  transportation 
at  present  rates.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Oneida  county  in  general  is  better  adapted 
to  produce  the  coarse  grains  than  wheat. 
At  times,  the  Atlantic  market  will  enable  us 
to  pay  transportation  on  these  products,  but 
the  price  is  not  always  suflScient.  If  the 
reduction  contemplated  may  be  realized, 
then  our  com,  oats,  and  barley  would  be- 
come articles  of  cash  value  at  fair  rates. 
We  could  rely  upon  a  fair  cash  price  for 
our  corn,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
farmer  in  Monroe  does  for  his  wheat.  The 
importance  of  the  contemplated  reduction 
is  too  apparent  to  need  further  demonstra- 
tion, to  an  intelligent  community  ;  and  we 
only  call  attention  to  the  leading  points  on 
this  subject,  believing  our  fellow-citizens 
will  not  be  slow  to  see  their  importance,  or 
to  pursue  such  measures  as  win  secure  the 
object. 

From  the  quotations  before  made,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that,  whether  we  regard 
the  capacity  that  will  be  required,  or  the 


economy  of  its  navigation,  the  enlargenrffent 
of  the  Erie  Canal  is  highly  important.  The 
opinions  given  are  not  those  of  men,  ena- 
mored with  a  darling  project  that  has  littlfe 
to  recommend  it  but  their  enthusiasm,  but 
they  are  the  result  of  indubitable  facts: 
facts  that  are  open  to  the  investigation  orkll 
that  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
facts  have  indeed  compelled  the  adoption  of 
opinions  more  rapidly  tiian  most  men  were 
wiMing  to  yield  assent  to  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  the  mind  being  reluctant  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  accuniuiating  de- 
mands of  business.  The  subject  has  not 
received  the  attention  its  great  importance 
demands  from  an  intelligent  community. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  in  all  the 
recommendations,  no  definite  dimensions 
are  proposed,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Le- 
gislature authorised  nothing  specific,  but 
'gave  the  Canal  Board  authority  to  settle 
such  diuiensions  as  they  should  deem  pro- 
per. Tliie. -Canal  Committee 'proposed  that 
the  enlargement  should  be  suflScient  for 
boats  of  120  tons,  but  the  dimensions  most 
suitable  for  this  they  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  Canal  Board. 

The  Canal  Board  have  had  a  meeting  and 
decided  to  enlarge  the  Canal  to  6  feet  deep 
and  60  feet  wide  :  but  have  also  authorised 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  6  feet  deep  and  60 
feet  wide,  and  of  7  feet  deep  and  70  feet 
wide,  to  be  submitted  to  them  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  the  20th  of  October  next.  The 
authority  for  the  estimate  may  be  consider- 
ed a  tacit  expression  of  the  Board,  iliat  they 
will  re-consider  this  matter  at  their  October 
meeting.  The  dimensions,  as  settled,  are 
believed  to  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
prospective  demands  of  the  business,  aud  it 
is  therefore  proposed  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Canal  was  originally  constructed  4 
feet  deep,  and  the  water  has  subsequf-ntly 
been  raised  from  3  to  9  inches  generally. 
The  boats  draw  usually  2^  feet,  and  rarely 
exceed  32  inches,  and  carry  an  average 
burthen  of  about  35  tons.  To  raise  the 
water  from  15  to  21  inches  is,  therefore,  all 
that  \yill  be  practically  obtained  iu  additional 
depth  over  the  present  water.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  do  not  the  boats  draw  a  greater 
depth  ?  The  reason  is,  the  sand  and  mud 
that  is  deposited  in  many  places  on  the  boU 
torn  of  the  Canal,  forms  bars  that  are  liable 
to  ground  boats  of  greater  draft,  and  the 
delay  to  which  boats  of  deeper  draft  are 
subject  to,  prevents  their  general  adoption. 
As  a  further  reason,  it  is  generally  believed' 
that  boats  do  not  manage  as  easily  when 
drawing  near  the  bottom.  The  Board  pro- 
pose to  lengthen  the  chambt^r  of  the  locks 
15  feet,  Vrhich  will  increase  the  rapacity  of 
the  boat.  It  must  be  kept  in  miud,  that  a 
small  boat  may  navigate  a  Canal  of  less 
comi)arative  dimensions  than  a  larger  one. 
A  small  boat  may  be  controlled  and  its  di- 
rection more  readily  changed  in  the  danger 
of  contact  with  other  boats,  or  objects 
against  which  it  is  Uable  to  run,  than  a 
larger  one  ;  consequently  the  large  boat  re- 
quire?  more  liberal  proportions  in  the  Canal 
it  navigates. 

Tlie  present  Canal  is  adapted  (as  appears 
by  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners)  to  boats  of  about  30  tons  bur- 
then, to  afford  the  most  favorable  tractioa 
at  a  moderate  velocity,  and  a  Canal  of  about 
6  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide,  and  locks  of  105 
feet  chamber,  (as  directed  by  the  Canal 
Board,)  would  by  the  same  calculation  be 
suitable  for  boats  of  about  70  tons  burthen. 
But  the  Erie  Canal  boats  arc  estimated  to 
average  about  35  tons,  and  in  sooae  instaa- 
ces  boats  have  carried  50  tons.  Judgini^ 
from  the  usual  practice  on  the  present  Ca* 
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nal,  connected  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
boat  will  require  more  proportioned  diruen. 
sious  in  the  Canal,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  calculating  the  enlarged  Canal  as  adap- 
ted to  boats  of  more  than  70  tons  burthen, 
V  double  the  present  capacity  ;  and  when 
the  locks  are  doubled  equal  4  times  the  pre- 
sent capacity  with  single  locks.  Is  this 
calculation  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
prospective  magnitude  of  the  trade  to  be  ac- 
commodated ?  The  Canal  Committee  in 
their  report  recomntjend  such  a  Canal  as 
will  accommodate  boats  of  120  tons  burthen; 
and  by  a  table  given  in  their  report,  as  also 
in  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
it  appears  that  a  Canal  adapted  to  the  most 
favorable  navigation,  of  boats  of  130  tons 
burthen,  requires  8  fret  depth  of  water  and 
80  feet  width  [at  surface.  But  the  dimen- 
sions settled  by  the  Canal  Board  will  only 
be  sutlicient  lor  about  half  this  burthen. 
Now,-it  is  not  pretended,  such  a  Canal  will 
not  fioatia  larger  boat,  nor.  that  a  larger  one 
could  not  be  navigated :  but  it  is  settled  by 
the  rule  of  calcuUtioTl  referred  to,  that  such 
a  size  is  necesssry,  for  the  most  economi- 
cal and  convenient  navigation.  This  is 
also  corroborated  by  experience  on  the  Eric 
Canal,  when  the  average  load  exceeds  the 
rule  of  calculation  only  about  one  sixth ; 
and  it  is  apparent  the  rule  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded when  applied  to  larger  boats,  if  safe- 
ty, convenience,  and  economy  in  the  navi- 
ition,  is  to  be  secured. 
in  adopting  a  liberal  plan  for  the  boats  in 
general  use,  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
a  navigation,  that  in  seasons  of  great  pres- 
sure in  business,  an  additional  20  or  tiO  tons 
may  be  taken  in  the  boat  that  usually  car- 
ries 120  tons,  a  consideration  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  consider  it 
important,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  quotation 
4fom  their  report,  that  such  dimensions 
should  be  settled  as  will  meet  the  prospec- 
tive demands  of  the  trade,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  necessity  of  further  enlargejncnt:  which 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  ci- 
ties on  the  Canal,  will  desire  to  make  per- 
manent improvements  on  its  banks  ;  which 
will  render  further  enlargement  expensive, 
and  a  severe  encroachment  on  the  establish- 
ed business  arrangements  of  the  country ; 
it  will  be  less  expensive  to  make  all  neces- 
sary enlargements  at  one,  than  at  two  dif- 
ferent times ;  and  the  work  may  be  better 
done.  ^  - 

When  the  Canal  was  commenced,*  its 
success  and  ultimate  productiveness,  was, 
in  the  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  highly  problematical ;  and 
many  believed  it  would  load  the  state  with 
debt,  only  to  be  relieved  by  heavy  taxation. 
But  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  expe- 
rience, wnich  now  exhibits  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration,  and  will  leave  us 
wholly  without  excuse,  if  we  fail  to  meet 
the  question,  on  the  scale  demanded,  by 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  prospective  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

The  Canal  Comrnissioners,  in  their  re- 
port, say,  « that  doubling  the  locks  will  not 
double  the  capacity  of  the  Canal."  This  is 
obvious,  as  no  lock  can  be  placed  so  conve- 
niently for  the  navigation  as  the  one  that 
lays  directly  on  thet  towing-path.  Boats 
■will  enter  and  leave  this  more  conveniently, 
and  with  less  delay  than  they  can  the  2d 
lock.  A  3d  lock  should  never  be  thought 
of,  as  the  delay  in  passing  a  3d  set  on  the 
eastern  section  would  greatly  embarrass  the 
navigation,  if  only  one  towing-path  was 
used.  The  passing  each  other  on  one  path, 
of  such  a  number  of  boats  as  would  require 
3  set  of  locks,  would  produce  deluy  aad  m«. 


terially  enhance  the  expense  of  navigation . 
Very  little  reflection  is  required  to  show, 
that  the  most  economical  navigation  would 
be  that  which  required  only  one  set  of 
locks,  which  is  a  further  consideration  for 
a  canal  of  liberal  dimensions,  that  the  navi- 
gation may  not  be  subjected  to  the  delay 
incident  to  the  necessary  tise  of  the  2d  set 
of  locks,  when  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  it. 
To  remedy  this  by  a  towing-path  on  the 
berme  side,  is  considered  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  in  their  report,  as  incom- 
patible with  thejaccommodation  of  business 
on  its  borders,  us  also  the  convenient  navi- 
gation of  the  Canal  itself:  We  are,  there, 
fore,  brought.to  a  single  towing-path  and  a 
double  set  of  loeks,  as  affording  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  canal. 

:From  the  suggestion  of  the  Ganal  Com- 
missioners and  our  own  observation,  we 
infer  that  tlie  2d  set  of  locks  would  do  about 
two-thirds  the  business  of  the  1st  set :  and 
if  the  capacity  of  the  boat  is  doubled,  we 
may  estimate  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
Canal  when  enlarged  to  6  feet  deep  and  60 
feet  wide,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
capacity  as  10  to  3,  or  a  fraction  over  3 
timfs. 

By  the  report  of  the  Canal  Committee,  if 
appears  the  business  on  the  Canal  has,  ex- 
cepting a  small  fraction,  been  confined  to 
our  own  state.  In  view  of  the  increased 
facilities  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  en- 
larged Canal,  in  cheapening  transportation, 
the  improvements  that  may  confidently  be 
expected  in  our  agriculture,  the  extension 
of  our  mechanic  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, and  (the  tributaries  that  will  be  crea- 
ted by  new  lateral  Canals,  can  we  entertain 
any  reasonable  doubt,  the  business  of  our 
own  state  will  alone  double  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ?  Since  the 
completion  of  the  Canal  it  has  doubled  in 
about  eight  years.  If  then  the  Canal  is 
made  6  feet  and  60,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  we  shall  have  it  fully  occupied  for 
single  locks,  by  the  business  of  our  own 
state ;  and  the  only  resort  to  provide  for 
further  increase  of  our  own  business  would 
be  in  doubling  the  locks ;  and  if  no  other 
trade  was  lo  be  provided  for,  this  subject 
might  be  considered  a  reasonable  provision. 
But  when  \re  look  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  state,  and  traverse  the  extensive  and 
fertile  regions  that  will  naturally  seek  this 
channel  as  the  avenue  of  intercourse  with 
the  Atlantic  market — a  district  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  wilderness,  and  filling  up  with 
an  intelligent  and  eiTterprising  population, — 
can  we  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  canal  should  be  at  least  as  large 
as  will  accommodate  boats  of  the  capacity 
recommended  by  the  Canal  Committee,  to 
wit :  120  tens  burthen.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  on  any  contested  ground,  for  there 
will  be  as  umcb'  as  we  can  accommodate  by 
a  Canal  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  that  will 
seek  this  route  in  preference  to  any  other, 
if  we  provide  the  means  for  its  accommoda- 
tion.  But  if  our  means  are  inadequate,  still 
a  large  share  will  press  into  the  Canal,  and 
we  must  feel  the  delays  and  embarrasments 
it  will  unavoidably  produce,  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  transportation. 

If  this  project  was  one  that  might  load 
the  state  with  a  heavy  debt,  that  could  only 
be  paid  by  imposing  a  general  tax  on  its 
citizens,  then,  however  bright  might  be  the 
prospects  of  its  ultimate  utuity,  to  those  im- 
mediately interested  in  its  navigation,  there 
would  be  reason  to  proceed  with  greater 
circumspection  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
improvement  should  be  carried.  But  on 
this  point  there  is  no  further  ground  to 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  most 
ample  reason  to  couclude  that  the  surplus 


revenue  will  in  a  few  years,  (at  most  4  or 
5,)  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  6 
and  8  feet  denth.  It  is  believed  by  men  fa- 
miliar with  this  work,  that  the  difTerence 
between  6  and  8  feet  depth  and  correspond.  \ 
ing  width  will  not  be  more  than  $4,000,000. 
But  to  provide  most  liberally,  suppose  it 
cost  $5,000,000  more ;  it  will  not  require 
the  revenue  on  the  present  tolls,  over  and 
above  its  maintainance,  more  than  4  or  5 
years,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  navigation 
that  may  be  considered  good  for  the  next 
50  years.     Is  it  wise  to  do  less  1 

We  do  notcensure  the  Canal  Board ;  they 
have  been  compelled  to  make  their  decision 
without  any  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
their  fellow-citizens  on  the  subject ;  for  un- 
til their  decision  was  published,  we  were 
slumbering  over  this  important  matter.  We 
have  been  informed  that  one  of  the  consi- 
derations that  influenced  the  Board  was, 
that  no  public  meeting  of  citizens  or  their 
memorial  indicated  the  importance  in  which 
they  viewed  the  project  of  enlargement. 
But,  as  before  observed,  the  Board  have  left 
this  subject  with  a  tacit  expression,  that 
they  hold  it  open  for  re.consideration  in  Oc- 
tober next.  Let  us  then  lose  no  time  in  ob- 
taining such  an  expression  of  opinion,  by 
public  meetings  and  memorials,  as  will  leave 
the  Board  no  ground  to  doubt,  that  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  well  as  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, a  Canal  of  8  feet  in  depth,  and  from  70 
to  80  feet  in  general  width,  is  indispensable. 

While  surrounded  by  pressing  calls  of 
business,  we  have  briefly  called  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  considerations  involved 
in  this  project,  and  we  hope,  fellow-citizens, 
you  will  take  such  measures  as  will  secure 
your  own  interest,  and  promote  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Shall  a  work  ot  eminent  usefulness, 
deeply  affecting  the  interest  of  the  state, 
fail  to  recei^  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  is  demanded  by  the  clearest  demon- 
strations of  iti  importance  1  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit,  or  .o  please  the  ambition  of  an 
individual,  whc  may  control  the  destinies 
of  millions,  tc  gratify  a  love  of  splendid 
things ;  but,  on  the  simple  principle  of  use- 
fulness, in  affording  the  means  of  easy 
communicatioii  to  market  for  a  numerous 
people,  it  is  a  magnificent  project,  and  pe- 
culiarly demands  the  attention  of  a  govern, 
ment  that  is  formed  for  purposes  of  utility. 
The  means  of  accomplishment  are  ^  fully 
provided  in  the  work  itself  ;  not  the  least 
prospect  of  embarrassing  the  state  with  tax 
to  defray  the  cost,  can  be  indulged.  It  is 
indeed  the  grand  artery,  through  which  cir- 
culates the  elements  of  our  prosperity. 
Shall  it  then  be  said,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New- York  have  not  the  sagacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance,  or  the  enterprize 
to  promote  a  work  so  deeply  affecting  their 
interest,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  of 
so  easy  an  accomplishment  ?  They  have 
only  to  say  the  worn,  and  the  work  is  done. 
And  what  will  be  done  1  Let  every  citizen 
who  regards  the  interests  or  the  honors  of 
the  state,  read  carefully  the  reports  that 
have  been  referred  to,  and  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  project,  and  we  fef  I  assured 
that  an  efficient  effort  will  be  put  forth  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  a  scale  that  will  be 
commensurate  with  its  importance,  and,  in 
point  of  utility,  will  render  it  an  imperisha. 
blc  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  enterprise 
of  a  free  people. 

[From  the  J^ewark  Dai.  Mv.] 
New-Jerset  Railroad,— We  have  received 
from  an  authentic  source  the  following  statement 
of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  ^e  Railroad 
between  Newark  and  New  York,  since  its  open- 
ing for  use,  which,  i(  will  be  recollected,  was  in  the 
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middle  of  September  last.  The  immense  number 
of  passengers  which  have  passed  over  the  Road, 
and  particularly  the  great  and  constant  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  large  patronage  which  the 
Steamboats  and  Stages  are  receiving,  demonstrates 
we  think,  conclusively,  that  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
intercourse  between  our  town,  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  will  be  almost  like  a  continuous  ferry  com- 
munication. 

The  facilities  now  aiibrded  our  citizens  for  car- 
rying on  their  business  with  the  Emporium,  fur- 
nishes a  substantial  cause  for  the  present  great  and 
pervading  prosperity  of  Newark,  and  (whatever 
may  be  the  mania  in  other  places,)  justifies  the 
steady  advance  of  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the 
town. 

StalemetU  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
.Veto  Jersey  Railroad  beltoeen  J^etonrk  and  .ATetc 
Yorkjrom  Sept.  15,  1834,  to^ugust  1, 1835. 
From  September  15,  1834,  to  March  1,  1835,  51-2 
months,  there  were  carried  an  average  number  of 
7,584  passengers  per  month,  or  41,712 

From  March  1,  1835,  to  April  1,  1835,  8,316 

From  April  1,        "    to  May  1,  "  10,036 

From  May  1,        "to  June  1,    "  12,540 

From  June  1,        «    to  July  1,    «  13,222 

From  July  1,        "    to  August  1,"  16,223 

Total  102,049 
If  the  number  for  August  be  the  same  as 

July,  16,223 

And  half  that  number  to  the  1 5th  Sept.  8, 1 1 1 

The  total  number  carried  in  a  year  will  be  126,483 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  22d  instant,  says, 
tliat  the  Ohio  River,  at  this  time,  is  becoming  quite 
low;  affording  sufficient  water  only  for  light 
draught  steamboats  to  Wheeling,  We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  average  depth  of  water  in  the  channel 
above,  is  not  more-than  twenty-six  incites. 

There  is  only  thfee  feet  water  in  the  Louisville 
Canal. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  the  26th  iost.,  says, 
that  the  river  is  in  good  navigable  condition,  and 
ftom  the  present  appearance  of  the  weather,  we 
udge  that  we  will  Uavc  more  rain,  and  an  addition- 
al rise  of  water. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  22d  August  says,  that 
in  consequence  of  repairs  to  the  aqueduct,  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  Miami  Canal,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city,  the  Canal  has  been  only  in  partial 
operation  for  the  last  two  weeks.  It  will  be  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time  before  it  is  fully  repaired, 
so  that  boats  can  travel  the  entire  route. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  line  of  packet  boats  be- 
tweed  Cmcinnati  and  Dayton,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
one  established  soon.  Two  of  the  boats,  the  Rich- 
ard Hone  and  Buffalo,  have  already  come  down  the 
Ohio  river  from  Portsmoutli,  to  take  their  places  in 
the  line,  whenever  the  water  in  the  locks  will  ad- 
mit their  passage  up. ' 

[From  the  Boston  ^Uas.] 

PoBUC  Lands  in  Maine,  No.  1. — As  the  Tim- 
ber Land  mania  is  raging  with  such  violence  at 
this  time,  we  have  been  induced  to  look  a  little  in- 
to the  subject,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  might  be  interesting  or  important  to 
our  readers.  We  have  been  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  to  a  scri«s  of  articles,  written  by  a 
gentleman  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  originally  published  in  the  Portland  Adver- 
tiser. 

About  forty  years  ago,  that  tract  of  country  now 
comprising  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland, 
Lincoln,  Kennebec,  and  a  little  of  the  south  part 
of  Oxford,  constituted  the  great  Lumber  Region  of 
Maine.  The  whole  country  east  of  Lincoln  and 
north  of  Kennebec,  and  the  southern  towns  of  Ox- 
ford, contained  probably  less  than  two  thousand 
famiUes.  Machias  was  then  an  old  establishment, 
and  its  lumber  men  had  penetrated  to  some  dis- 
tance up  the  West  and  East  rivers  j  but  more  than 
ninertenths  of  their  timber  was  still  standing. — 
Q,uoddy  contained  about  one  hundred  fishermen, 
but  was  to  all  intents  an  unknown  land.  "  The 
rivers  from  there  to  St.  George  had  hardly  begim 
to  strew  sawdust  iA  the  way  of  the  salmon."  Logs 
had  been  brought  down  the  Sago  from  the  Frye- 
burg  and  the  Ossipee,  but  no  visible  impression 
had  been  pi^e  on  their  unmense  forests.    The 


Prcsumpscot  at  that  time  had  hardly  floated  a  pine 
above  Sebago  lake.  The  more  enterprising  of  the 
lumberers  were  beginning  to  bring  logs  down  the 
Little  Andi-oscoggin,  the  then  remote  wilderness  of 
Hebron.  On  the  Great' Androscoggin,  the  jiine 
forests  at  any  distance  from  the  river  were  hardly 
touched  higher  than  Lewiston.  The  Kennebec 
and  its  tributaries,  as  high  up  as  Sandy  river,  iiad 
yielded  a  portion  of  tlieir  timber  to  the  market. — 
But  one  hundred  and  thirty  townsiiips,  of  six  miles 
square,  would  comprise  all  the  territory  on  which 
any  considerable  quantity  of  j)ine  timber  had  been 
cut  in  Maine.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  were 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  best  of  pine, 
nine-tenths  of  which  was  still  standing.  In  gene-  ^ 
ral  this  temtory  was  oven  then  as  well  timbered  as 
any  other  part  of  the  District. 

The  population  of  this  tract  was  then  about  equal 
to  that  which  is  now  in  tlie  counties  of  Penobscot 
and  Somerset  alone.  To  the  men  of  that  day,  tlie 
timber  within  its  limits  seemed  inexhaustible. — 
But  where  is  it  now  ?  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the 
region  large  enough  to  tempt  the  axe  of  a  Penob- 
scot lumberman. 

Since  that  day,  and  in  some  cases  before,  the  lum- 
berers have  either  been  ihe  pioneei's  of  tlic  agricul- 
tural settlers,  or  have  followed  immediately  on  their 
footsteps.  No  township  has  been  long  settled  be- 
fore destruction  has  overtaken  its  pine  lin»ber. — 
This  destruction  has  been,  and  is  still  proceeding, 
in  advance  of  the  settlemenf,  to  an  extent,  and  with 
a  rapidity,  that  can  hardly  be  credited.    Since  tlie 

eeriod  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  about  one 
undred  and  fifty  towns  have  been  Ixigun  and  set- 
tled, and  the  timber,  in  those  of  them  that  contain- 
ed any,  is  now  wholly  cut  off.  Besides  these,  tliere 
are  one  hundred  additional  townships;  some  of 
which  are  partly  settled,  and  in  all  of  which,  con- 
taining any  timber  of  coasequence,  the  lM;st  and 
largest  part  of  it  is  gone. 


Railroad  Accident. — On  Monday  afternoon, 
as  the  Locomotive  and  train  of  cars,  from  Saratoga, 
to  B.iUston,  came  to  where  tlic  old  Saratoga  road 
crosses  tlie  railroad,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
latter  place,  a  one  horse  wagon,  with  a  man  and 
woman  in  it,  stopped  on  the  track  ;  the  engine 
came  up  at  the  mcMncnt,  crushed  the  wagon,  kil- 
led and  mangled  the  woman  in  a  shocking  manner, 
and  killed  the  liorse — tlie  man  escaped  uninjured. 

Irish  Riots  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 

— Very  serious  riots  have  occurred  on  this  Canal 
between  two  militant  parlies  of  the  Irish  employed 
in  its  construction.  The  Corkonians  appear  to  have 
been  the  strongest,  until  the  Fardown,  tlie  rival 
faction,  were  reinforced,  when  both  parties  prepar- 
ed for  battle,  and  commenced  arming  witli  every 
tiling  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Three  kegs 
of  powder  were  taken  forcibly  from  a  wagon  On  the 
road,  and  several  citizens' houses  were  entered  and 
robbed  of  muskets.  A  bloody  battle  was  to  have 
been  fought  between  them  on  the  12tli  instant,  tlic 
Annivc-^ry  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  some 
volunteer  companies  from  Fort  Wayne  and  Lo- 
gan's Fort,  made  their  appearance,  and  Messrs.  the 
Corkonians  and  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  Far- 
downs,  scampered  like  "  brave  Belgians."  About 
one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  fourteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  including  Sullivan,  a  very  active 
and  conspicuous  one  of  the  number,  were  taken  to 
Indianajxilis,  for  safe  custody.  Q.uiet  had  been 
completely  restored. — [Cou.  &.  Enq.] 

Steam  Engines  in  Glasgow. — To 
such  an  extent  is  the  business  of  steam 
engine  making  now  carried  on  here,  that 
there  are  thirteen  firms  engaged  in  it. 
Some  of  the  works  are  more  like  nation- 
al than  private  undertakings.  ThYee 
houses  alone  employ  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand persons.  Dr.  Cleland  has  ascer. 
tained  that  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs 
there  are  thirty-one  different  kinds  of 
manufactures  where  steam  engines  are 
used,  and  that  in  these,  and  in  the  collie- 
ries, quarries,  and  steamboats,  there  are 
355  steam  engines,  equal  to  7,366  horse 
power — average  power  of  engines  rather 
more  than  20  hor§e  each.— [Ency.  Britt., 
7th  edition.T       ,  ,  ■  .,  • 


Improved  Draft  of  the  Hull  of  a  Steam- 
boat. 


■  -^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine:  ''^'^"'« 
SiE, — The  favorable  reception  you 
gave  an  article  of  mine  in  your  last  num- 
ber, has  induced  me  to  offer  the  annexed 
drafl  of  the  hull  of  a  steamboat,  with  an 
elevated  deck,  and  an  arched  or  semu 
circular  bracing,  the  objects  of  which 
are  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against . 
the  boat  being  thrown  out  of  shape  by 
the  weight  of  the  engine,  boilers,  &c., 
&c.,  and  the  depression  of  the  bow  and 
stern  ;  or  the  necessity  of  buildingjthera 
with  such  heavy  materials  aa  to  caiue 
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thein  to  dravr  too  much  water  for  ex- 
trtjme  speed,  or  the  navigation  of  shal- 
low waters  ;  added  to  which,  the  raising 
of  the  deck  in  the  centre  (in  this  draft 
two  feet)  not  only  enahles  light  and  air  to 
be  more  easily  introduced  to  the  cabins, 
but  also  brings  the  upper  surface  imraedi- 
ately  under  the  water-wheel  shafts,  which 
both  passengers  and  engineers  must  ad- 
mit is  a  very  desirable  improvement. 
v.l  had  prepared  a  full  explanation  of 
the  draft  according  to'my  views,  but  upon 
deliberation  concluded  that,  to  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  of  it,  itny  expla- 
nation that  I  could  give  would  be  super- 
fluous,  preferring  to  defend  its  merits,  if 
doubted,  either  in  person  or  through  ihe 
same  medium  this  is  given ;  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  due  deference,  challenging 
a  refutation  of  its  advantages  or  origin, 
with  the  writer,  although  I  am  well  aware 
that  on  the  latter  ground  I  shall  be  met 
with  the  fact,  that  two  boats  lately  built 
are  now  running,  each  of  M'hich  have 
improvements  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  the  de- 
sign from  which  this  draft  is  taken  was 
made  by  me  twenty-one  months  since, 
which  can  be  duly  substantiated  by  a 

YoirNG  EMJINfiKR. 

Aug.  10,  1835. 

NetD  Hydrometer — Query. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  3Iagazine : 

SiE, — In  June,  1831,  the  notice  now 
enclosed  ran  the  rounds  of  all  the  London 
papers.  It  reads  "  a  piece  of  metal,"  but 
what  jmetal  is  not  stated.  May  I  request 
you  to  savin  your  next,  whether  zinc,' 
platina,  copper,  or  any  other  ?  If  you 
are  not  aware  which  kind,  please  desire 
information  in  your  valuable  work. 

Respectfully,  your  reader, 

/  ASUOVEVS. 

July  18,  1835. 

"  A  New  Hydrometkr. — A  new  in- 
strument  to  measure  the  degrees  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description,  has  been  recently 
invented  by  M.  Baptiste  Lendi,  of  Sf. 
Gall.  In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  suspended 
a  piece  of  melal  about  the  size  of  a  ha- 
zel-nut, which  not  only  looks  extremely 
beautiful,  and  contributes  to  the  ornament 
of  a  room,  but  likewise  predicts  every 
possible  change  of  weather  12  or  14  hours 
before  it  occurs.  As  soon  as  the  metal 
is  suspended  in  the  bottle  with  water,  it 
begins  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  in  10  or  12 
days  forms  an  admirable  pyramid,  which 
resembles  polished  brass,  and  it  under- 
goes several  changes  till  it  has  attained 
its  full  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this 
pyramid  is  constantly  covered  with  pearly 
drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or 
hail,  it  will  change  to  the  finest  red,  and 
throw  out  rays ;  in  case  of  wind  or  fog, 
it  will  appear  dull  and  spotted ;  and  pre- 
viously to  snow,  it  will  look  quite  muddy. 
If  placed  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it 
will  require  no  other  trouble  than  to  pour 
out  a  common  tumbler  full  of  water  \in4  i 
put  Id  the  same  quantity  of  fresh." 

Any  of  otff  friends  or  correspondents 
who  will  eolVe  this  question,  will  .much 
oblige,    ^ 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
ANTIS'  IMPROVED  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — If  the  following  paper,  abridged 
from  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  tend  at  all  to  a  discontinuance  of  the 
revolting  practice  of  employing  climbing 
boys  iu  chimnej's,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  it  in  your  valuable  and  instructive 
publication. 

Yours  faithfully,         A.  Z. 

To  construct  a  chimney  which  would 
carry  smoke  has  been  found  in  practice 
one  of  the  most  precarious  objects  of  me- 
chanism. So  little  has  the  theory  of 
smoke  and  draft  been  understood,  that  if 
ever  a  chimney  was  constructed  to  draw 
well,  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent ;  for  no  mechanic  seemed  to  have 
any  rule  for  constructing  chimneys  which 
would  ensure  a  good  one.  We  have 
been  extremely  gratified  within  a  few 
days,  by  the  inspection  of  a  flue,  and  a 
set  of  lireplaces,  constructed  upon  a  plan 
entirely  new  in  prmciple,  invented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Antis.  We  had  not  the  plea- 
sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Antis'  model ;  6\it  we 
saw  the  practical  eflect  of  his  discovery, 
by  a  chinmey  and  fireplaces  in  operation, 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  in 
Front  street,  the  success  of  which  is  com- 
plete,  and  triumphantly  sustains  Mr.  An- 
tis'  theory  on  the  subject.  His  theory  is, 
that  cold  atmospheric  air  tends  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  till  it  meets  with  some 
obstruction,  which  gives  it  another  direc- 
tion ;  tiiat  heated  or  magnified  air  is  ex- 
actly vertical  in  motion  ;  that  hence,  the 
flue  to  carry  it  off  should  be  perfectly 
vertical,  and  in  no  place  of  smaller  di- 
mensions than  at  the  bottom  or  first  inlet. 
He  maintains  that  it  matters  not  how 
many  inlets  there  be  to  it,  provided  the 
area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  flue  be 
equal  to  those  of  all  the  inlets  combined  ; 
it  may  be  greater,  but  must  never  be 
smaller.  He  therefore  starts  with  a  sin- 
gle  flue  from  the  cellar,  regulating  the 
size  to  cover  the  area  of  all  the  contem- 
plated inlets  from  bottom  to  top.  He 
carries  it  up  all  the  way  of  the  same  size, 
in  exact  perpendicular  direction ;  nor 
need  the  wall  be  more  than  the  width  of 
one  brick  in  thickness.  Wherever  he 
wants  a  fireplace,  he  attaches  jambs  of 
the  usual  shape,  leaving  the  common  per- 
pendicular wall  of  the  flue  for  a  back, 
throwing  an  arch  across  at  the  proper 
placo  in  the  usual  form,  covering  it  tight 
to  the  back  wall.  Immediately  opposite 
or  below  the  covering  of  the  arch,  he 
leaves  a  horizontal  aperture  in  the  flue, 
the  whole  width  of  the  fireplace,  from 
jamb  to  jamb,  in  size  according  to  calcu- 
lation previously  made,  and  according  to 
the  height  of  the  arch,  which,  for  jambs 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  high, 
must  not  be  less  than  three  inches  per- 
pendicular in  the  opening. 

There  seems  to  be  philosophy  in  this 
theory  ;  and  practice,  so  fsr  as  tried, 
proves  that  there  is  truth  in  it ;  and  we 
havrf  no  doubt  the  plan  will,  on  a  little 
further  trial,  be  universally  adopted  by 
builders. 

Beneath  each  grate,  fitted  in  a  fire- 
place, is  an  opening  left,  which  descends 


obliquely  into  the  flue.  In  this  opening, 
on  a  level  with  the  hearth,  is  a  fire  grate 
fixed,  through  which  the  ashes  descend 
from  the  grate  above.  And  such  is  the 
effect,  that  while  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  produced  by  the  heat  from  the  fire  in 
the  grate,  through  the  horizontal  aper- 
ture  above,  a  moderate  draught  is  also 
maintained  in  the  oblique  one  below, 
which  carries  off  all  the  dust ;  so  that 
from  a  coal  fire  not  a  particle  of  dust 
escapes  into  the  room.  He  also  affixes 
a  valve  to  each  inlet,  hung  in  such  an 
ingenious  manner,  that  the  mere  pulling 
of  a  small  brass  knob  closes  it  entirely ; 
and  thus,  in  case  the  chimney  should  take 
fire,  all  the  currents  of  air  may  be  stopped 
in  a  moment,  and  the  fire  dies  at  once. 
Not  a  particle  of  soot  can  ever  enter 
your  room  or  your  fireplace  ;  for  that, 
as  well  as  the  ashes,  all  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flue  in  the  cellar,  where  an 
opening,  with  a  sheet  iron  door,  is  con- 
structed,  from  which  these  articles  can 
be  taken,  and  through  which  a  sweep 
may  enter  and  perform  his  duties,  with- 
out  disturbing  the  business,  or  amuse- 
ments, or  quiet,  of  any  part  of  the  fami- 
ly. Where  necessary,  he  also  carries  up 
side  flues  in  the  jambs,  by  which  air  can 
be  introduced,  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room,  or  the  force  of  your 
draughts. 

The  advantages  of  this  improvement 
are, 

1st.  Fewer  materials  arc  used,  which 
cheapens  the  work. 

2d.  Less  room  is  engrossed  by  dead 
brickwork.  -..  4  •     '  1       -•'.  . 

3d.  No  aoftoyances  from  soot  or  ashes 
in  your  rooms — uot  even  when  a  sweep 
ascends  to  clean  out  your  flue. 

4th.  Power  to  regulate  the  temperature 
of  your  rooms,  without  opening  doors  or 
windows. 

5th.  Perfect  security  against  smoke  in 
every  room  iji  your  house. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

'      .      '     •  .  ■  ',11.: 

This  communication,  together  with 
another,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent, 
both  received  in  time,  was  by  some  means 
mislaid  at  the  proper  period  for  pubUcation ; 
they  are  both  from  practical  men,  and  of 
much  consequence  to  other  practical  men, 
although  somewhat  out  of  season  for  this 
year,  to  be  omitted  entirely — and  we  there, 
fore  give  them  now,  trusting  to  the  good 
memory  of  those  who  may  be  benefitted  by 
them  to  apply  them  next  year. 

East  Lyme,  Giant's  Neck,  April,  1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Fanner : 

Sir, — Living  retired  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  world,  I  have  seen  your  paper  the  last 
winter,  and  find  many  valuable  rules  in 
farming  in  your  paper ;  I  will  give  you  a 
plan  of  planting  potatoes.  If  you  think  it 
worth  publishing,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  first  thing  get  your  CTound  well  pre- 
pared by  ploughing,  it  should  be  mellow  and 
eod,  I  think  twice  ploughing  preferable. 
Then  spread  your  manure  on  the  furrows 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  loads  to  the 
acre,  just  hs  you  have  it  to  spare,  then  take 
^  large  iron  tooth  harrow,  uid  harrow  the 
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manure  well  into  the  ground  as  well  as  pes* 
sible  ;  then  furrow  your  grouud  with  an 
old  fashion  Dutch  plough,  if  you  have  one 
without  any  share,  just  to  make  a  mark, 
gay  two  inches  deep.  I  prefer  large  pota- 
toes  for  planting,  they  should  be  cut  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  calculating  to  tnve  three 
good  eyes  on  a  piece,  plant  one  piece  in  a 
hill,  calculating  to  have  your  rows  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween hills. 

Tiie  reason  I  have  for  cutting  potatoes  is 
this,  a  small  or  middling  size  potatoe  has, 
many  times,  as  many  eyes  as  a  large  one. 
Therefore  when  you  plant  them,  you  have 
too  many  shootu  in  a  hill,  and  these  in- 
crease your  number  of  potatoes,  and  not 
the  quantity,  but  rather  diminish  the 
quantity  ;  in  planting  the  large  ones  cut, 
you  liave  a  greater  quantity,  and  better 
quality,  they  are  more  sizeable  or  larger. 
Potatoes  are  much  better  to  grow  top  of  the 
ground,  they  produce  better,  the  quality  is 
better,  and  much  less  hibor  to  raise  them ; 
potatoes  should  havff  a  sharp  peaked  l)ill, 
when  you  hill  them  up  the  last  time.  The 
plan  is  simple,  I  recommend  farmers  to 
try  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

G. 


'•  [From  the  Tennessee  Farmer.! 

S.VVINO  Clover  Seed. — The  tvro  great 
objects  to  be  attended  to,  in  raising  clover 
seed  with  profit,  are — first,  to  secure  the 
production  of  as  large  a  crop  to  the  acre 
as  practicable — and  secondly,  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
as  large  a  portion  of  the  seed  into  the  barn 
and  to  leave  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  pos- 
sible in  the  field. 

To  attain  the  fir.st  object,  that  of  securing 
a  large  product,  we  have  in  our  preceding 
numbers,  in  observations  on  the  culture  of 
clover,  given  the  necessary  directions,  we 
will  now  only  repeat,  that  the  main  things  to 
be  attended  to  are  the  following : — 1st,  That 
the  land  be  fertile.  JJd,  That  it  be  well  pre- 
pared  before  sowing  the  seed,  as  heretofore 
directed.  3d,  That  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
seed  be  sown  to  the  acre.  4th,  That  it  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  ground.  5th, 
That  whenever  the  land  requires  its  aid, 
gypsum  or  plaster  be  sown  on  the  clover. 
And  6th,  That  it  be  not  injured  by  inju- 
dicious or  excessive  grazing.  If  these  par- 
ticulars be  well  attended  to,  an  acre  of  or. 
dinary  land  will  produce  three  bushels  of 
seed  in  a  common  season,  often  more. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  laberious  operation  of  safely  and 
econoraicjilly  harvesting  and  securing  it. 
This  requires  care  and  attention.  The 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are,  to  cut  the 
seed  at  the  period  when  there  is  the  largest 
portion  of  ripe  seed  on  the  ground,  in  that 
stage  of  maturity  which  will  admit  of  its 
being  collected  into  tlie  barn,  and  so  to 
handle  it  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being 
shattered  oflT  and  left  on  the  field,  while 
straw  or  haulm  only  is  collected  in  the 
barn.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  the  improvident 
and  ruinous  neglect  of  strict  attention  to 
these  two  latter  objects,  that  most  farmers 
may  attribute  their  failure  in  making  clover 
seed.  We  will  lay  before  our  readers  the 
results  of  our  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience on  these  important  points,  hoping 
that  those  of  our  patrons,  who  may  have 
discovered  a  better  mode  of  effecting  these 
objects  than  the  one  recommended,  will 
yet  communicate  to  us  their  practice  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  lay  it  -before  the  pub> 
lie  in  our  ne.xt  number. 

Time  of  Cutting. — As  tho  clover  seed, 
from  the  time  the  first  heads  ripen,  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  Qre  daily  arriving 


at  maturity,  the  great  desideratum  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period  when  there  is 
on  the  ground  the  greatest  portion  of  ripe 
seed  in  a  state  which  will  admit  of  its  be- 
ing  collected  and  brought  into  the  barn,  if 
the  clover  be  cut  before  this  period,  there 
must  evidently  be  a  loss  sustained,  from 
ihe  immaturity  of  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  seed.  If  the  cutting  be  deferred  beyond 
this  period,  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
loss,  will  be  sustained,  from  the  impossibi. 
lity  of  savuig  the  seed  first  ripened,  gene- 
rally the  best,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
easily  shattered  off.  We  would  recom- 
mend, as  the  most  eligible  time  for  cutting, 
the  period  when  about  two  thirds  of  the 
heads  have  becoaio  ripe  and  assumed  a 
black  color,  many  of  the  others,  at  this  time 
of  a  brown  color,  will  ripen  after  cutting. 

Mode  of  Cutting. — Where  the  clover  has 
not  |lodged,  and  is  high  enough  to  adrpit  of 
it,  by  far  the  most  e.xpeditious,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
cutting,  is  to  cradle  it  as  we  do  grain,  only 
throwing  it  into  double  swarths,  that  is 
laying  the  clover  cut  from  two  lauds  in  one 
swarth.  If  the  grass  be  so  short  as  to  re- 
quire it,  a  strip  of  linen  may  he  fastened  on 
the  fingers  of  the. cradle  so  as  to  prevent 
the  heads  fatting  through  them. 

Mode  of  Curing. — If  this  crop  he  not 
heavy  and  the  weather  be  good,  the  swarths 
may  lie -undisturbed  for  several  days,  until 
tlie  hay  be  perfectly  cured  ;  it  should  then, 
in  the  mofning  or  evening,  while  sufficiently 
moist  from  the  dew,  to  prevent  its  shatter- 
ing off  too  easily,  be  gently  raked  into 
small  bunches,  such  as  can  be  conveniently 
raised  with  a  fork  and  laid  on  the  wagon. 
When  not  too  damp,  these  bunches  should 
be  hauled  to  the  barn,  and  either  stowed 
away  in  mows,  or,  which  is  best,  threshed 
off,  and  either  immediatLly  cleaned,  or  else 
the  heads  stowed  away  in  a  room  prepared 
for  the  purpose  until  winter,  to  be  then 
threshed  or  trodden  out.  But  should  there 
be  rain  on  them,  or  should  they  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  field  any  considerable 
length  of  time  after  being  raked  up,  these 
bunches  must  with  a  fork  be  gently  turned 
bottom  upwards,  and  laid  in  a  new  place, 
after  every  rain  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  after  every  Iwo  or  three  days 
they  may  have  lain  in  the  field  in  fair 
weather.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
seed  from  being  injured  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  to  which  they  will  have  been  ex- 
posed, from  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth.  After  being  suffi- 
ciently cured,  while  dry,  let  the  seed  be 
gently  laid  on  the  wagon  or  sled,  and  haul- 
ed to  the  barn,  using  every  necessary  pre- 
caution to  ensure  tliat  as  little  of  it  as 
possible  be  left,  in  the  field  or  scattered 
along  the  road. 

Mode  of  Cleaning. — Various  methods 
are  practised  for  cleaning  the  seed  from 
the  chaff.  The  only  two  as  far  we  know 
used  in  this  country,  arer  treading  it  out 
with  horses,  or  cleaning  it  in  a  threshing 
machine :  the  first  is  tedious,  laborious, 
filthy  and  unwholesome,  both  to  man 
and  beast,  the  latter  is  far  preferable  in 
every  respect,  but  as  all  are  not  provided 
with  threshing  machines,  and  as  therefore 
many  must  still  continue  to  tread  out  their 
seed,  we  will  submit  a  few  observations  on 
the  mode  of  performing  this  operation. 
Having  covered  the  barn  floor  with  seed 
in  the  chaff  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  IS 
inches,  put  on  the  horses  and  tread  one 
day,  the  next  morning  run  the  chaff  through 
a  fan,  much  of  it  will  have  been  beaten  to 
dust  and  will  be  blown  away,  as  will  also 
the  light  chaff  having  no  seed,  and  that 
from  which  the  seed  has  been  sep^atedi 


but  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  seedlr* 
still  envelope^  in  the  chaff,  will  be  found  lA 
the  rear  of  the  fan  ;  this,  having  been  sepa- 
rated  from  the  empty  chaff  adjoining  it, 
must  be  again  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
having  added  another  portion  of  untrodden 
chaff,  the  horses  must  be  again  pOt  on  atul 
made  to  tread  it  another  day,  when  it 
should  he  again  run  through  th«;  fan  as 
before  ;  the  produce  of  this  will  far  exceed 
that  of  the  first  day's  treading,  but  Plill 
much  good  seed  will  ba  found  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  fan  not  yet  separated 
from  tke  chaff— this  must  be  again  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  a  new^addition  be  made 
of  untrodden  chaff,  and  this  process  must 
be  repeated  until  the  whole  crop  is  troddea 
out.  The  seed,  after  passing  through  the 
fan,  should  first  be  run  through  a  ^icve, 
sufficient!}'  coarse  to  permit  the  clover  seed 
to  pass  through,  but  retaining  all  larger 
seeds  and  trash.  It  should  then  be  again 
run  through  a  finer  sieve,  retaining  the 
clover  seed,  but  permitting  the  passage 
through  of  all  smaller  subslance«  ;  by  these 
two  processes,  the  clover  seed  will  be  t^ior- 
oughly  cleansed  from  all  kinds  of  filth  and 
prepared  for  market.  The  only  advantages 
derived  from  cleaning  the  seed  rather  than 
sowing  it  in  the  chaff,  are  the  as<!ertainiug 
with  gfea^er  certainty  the  quantity  sown 
and  the  ensuring  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  seed — where,  therefore,  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  afforded  to  ensure  the 
desired  thickness  in^  every  part  of  the 
j  ground,  sowing,  in  th^  chaff  will  n.ot  only 
I  do  SIS  well,  but"  ife  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
I  believed  more  likely  to  come  up  and  to 
stand. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent's  3d  query, 

'  as  to  the  time  of  ploughing  under  clover  ^ 

'  for  wheat,  ve  would  recommtnd  Chat  it 

j  be  done  so  soon  as  a  considerable  portion 

I  <X  the   seed  has  become  ripe — the  wheat 

should  then  be  sown  and  well  harrowed  iu, 

but  tlu'  land  should  by  no  means  be  again 

plougltfd,  utitil  the  wheal  has  been  taken 

olV. 

As  to  briars  and  sedge  grass,  we  refer 
our  subscriber  to  what  we  have  said  in 
former  number.^,  and  in  the  present — the 
sedge  grass  be  will  find  easily  subdued,  if 
the  ground  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  in 
the  winter;  pasturing  and  deep  ploughing 
are  the  only  effectual  modes  we  have  tried 
for  extirpating  briars  and  sprouts,  v^e  have 
much  confidence  however  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  mode  described  in  the  receipt  pub- 
lished in  this  number. 

Harmon's  threshing  machine  will  thresh 
out,  if  properly  attended  to,  from  five  to  ten 
bushels  of  clover  seed,  and  from  150  to  200 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  This  machine 
will  cost  about  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  house  and  millwright's  work ;  this  is 
the  only  machine  for  cleaning  clover  seed 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country — of  which 
we  are  apprised  ;  we  have  used  it  for  two 
years  past  with  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  cleaning  clover  seed. 


'# 


'    [From  Hovcy's  Gardener's  Magszioe.J 

Notices  of  some  of  the  Garden*  and 
series  in  the  Neighborhood  of  New-  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  taken  from  Memo- 
randa made  in  the  Month  of  March  last. 
By  C.  M.  H. 

TuE  EstabushjceK't  of  Mb.  G.  C 
Thorbukn,  Seedsman  and  FtoBisr,  in 
Liberty  street,  (formerly  the  property  of 
our  excellent  correspondent,  now  of  Hai- 
let's  Cove.)  demands  mention  for  its  judi. 
cious  and  tasteful  arrangement,  and  for 
tho  fin«  variety  of  plants  it  contains.    Al 
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though  not  so  much  attention  may  be 
given  to  their  growth,  as  in  nurseries 
where  the  cultivation  of  plants  is  the  sole 
business  of  the  proprietor,  still  they  have 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  health, 
and  well  fitted  for  exportation  to  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since 
our  correspondent,  Grant  Thorburn,  Esq., 
first  commenced  the  business  of  a  seeds- 
man in   New- York.     After  a  series    of 
years  of  toil  and  labor,  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  himself  and  his  business  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  he  was  subject- 
ed  to  the  great  loss  of  nearly  all  his  pro- 
pcrty,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.     A 
few  years  afterwards  he  was  also  nearly 
ruined  by  his  attempting  to  raise  seeds, 
which  could  not  be  imported,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  war.     This  expensive 
method  of  procuring  seeds  in  this  country, 
•with  the  little  knowledge  of  their  growth 
at  that  time,  could    not  otherwise   than 
prove    an  unprofitable  and    fruitless  at- 
tempt ;    he  however   again  resumed  his 
former  business,  and  by  the  help  of  friends 
was  enabled  to  estabUsh  the  foundation  of 
what   the    establishment    now    is.     Mr. 
Thorbum's  sons  were,  a  few  years  since, 
connected  with  him  in  the  business  ;  one 
of  them  left,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  him- 
self and  eldest  son.     Mr.  Thorburn  has 
lately  retired  from   the  business  altoge- 
ther, and  given  it  up  to  his  son,  Mr.  G. 
C.   Thorburn,    who   now    conducts   the 
whole. 

We  have  been  thus  psBrticular  in  men- 
tioning these  facts,  although  they  may  be 
already  well  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers, for  many  reasons  ;    the  first  of  which 
is,  that  we  cannot  but  think  the  establisii- 
jnent  of  such  a  place,  in  the  very  centre 
of  so  large  and  populous  a  city  as  New- 
York,  and  at  a  time. when  gardening  was 
little    known,   has   been  of  exceedingly 
great  importance  in  spreading,  and  much 
more  extensively  diffusing,  a  general  taste 
for  floricultural  pursuits.     The  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Prince,  on  Long  Island,  and 
of  others  in  Philadelphia,  date  their  ori- 
gin at  a  much  earlier  day,  but  they  are 
Bot  situated  where  the  public  could  have 
that  easy  access  to  them  that  they  have 
had  at  this  place.     We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  this  establishment  has 
tended  as  much  toward  the  dissemination 
of  a  taste  for  gardening  pursuits,  as  any 
nursery  or  garden  in  our  country.     Who 
has  not  noticed  Lawrie  Todd,  as  our  cor- 
respondent still  styles  himself,  in  the  va- 
rious papers  and  periodicals  of  which  he 
is  a  frequent  contributor  ?  Who  has  not  lis- 
tened to  his  oft-told  story  of  his  first  land- 
ing upon  the  shores  of  our  country — of  his 
future  success — of  his  great,  if  it  cannot 
be   called   lucky,  success  in  acquiring  a 
competent    fortune  ;    few    indeed   there 
are,  especially  those  interested  in  Horti- 
culture,  who    have   visited,    or    passed 
through  New- York,  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  walking 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
Thorburn. 

This  place,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  has  lately  been  sold  for 
aa  immense  sum  of  money,  realizing  al- 


most a  fortune  to  its  former  owner.  It  is 
soon  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
place,  which  has  long  been  the  resort  of 
the  horticulturist  and  the  florist — where 
for  many  years  the  gorgeous  tulip  has  ar- 
rayed itself,  and  the  iiyacinth  given  out 
its  fragrant  odor,  where  the  dahlia,  the 
pride  of  the  autumn,  has  reared  its  mag- 
nificent head,  and  where  even  winter  ap- 
pearcd  with  not  half  its  rigors,  by  the 
continuous  bloom  of  the  snowy  white 
Camellia,  through  the  dreary  weather, — 
is  to  be  built  up  with  blocks  of  stores  or 
dwellings.^  The  value  of  land  in 'New- 
York  will  soon  cause  every  garden,  as  it 
has  nearly  already,  to  be  removed  with- 
out the  city. 

In  the  grccn-house  we  did  not  find  ma- 
ny flowers  in  bloom  ;    liere,  as  well  as  at 
Mr.  Hogg's,  an  immense  number  of  bou- 
quets of  flowers  are  cut  throughout  the 
winter,    and    more    particularly    in    the 
months   of  February    and  March.     We 
saw,  however,  in  flower,  Amaryllis  formo- 
sissima   and   some    other   species.     Ca- 
mellia japonica,  var.  imbricala,  was  splen- 
didly in  (tower  :  we  believe  this  was  the 
only  place  whero  we  observed  it  in  bloom 
during  our  visit.     It  has  since  flowered 
at  Col.  Perkins',  in  Brookline,  and  also  in 
our  garden.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Ca- 
mellias; it  is  figured  in  Chandler's  illus- 
trations of  the  Camellia,  and  in  the  Bota- 
nical Register  ;  in  the  former,  the  flower 
is   represented  of  a  deep  crimson  color, 
and  is  stated  as  occasionally  being  striped 
with  white ;   in  the  latter,  it  is  striped  or 
edged  with  white,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
three  diflxirent  plants  which  we  have  had 
the   opportunity  of  seeing.     It  is  rather 
singular  that  it  should  have  been  described 
as  being  of  a   deep    crimson  color :  the 
plant  at  Col.  Perkins'  had  several  flowers 
upon  it,  all  of  which  were  nearly  alike. 
Here  were  also  fine  large  plants  of  C. 
varicgata,     C.     incarnata,     and     others 
with    several    flowers    expanded.      Mr. 
Thorburn's  stock  of  camellias  is  large, 
and  contains  a  fine  variety ;  we   noticed 
among  the  rest,  colvillii,  reticulata,  exi- 
mia,  6cc.     Here  were  some  fine  plants 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora  raised  from  seed  ; 
Pandanus  (sp.  ?)  and  large  American  aloes. 
Mr.  Thorburn,  sen.,  when  he  was  last  in 
England,   brought   home  several   vases, 
which,  in    March    last,   ornamented  the 
green-house.     Two  plants  of  Ardisia  co- 
lorata,  were  growing  in  two  of  them  ;  the 
largest   plant  of  the  Indian  rubber  tree 
(Ficus  elastica)  we  have  ever  seen,  was 
groSMng    at   this    place.     It   is   a   most 
adrmr^ble  plant,  and  few  are  aware  of  its 
great    beauty    when  plunged  out  in  the 
border,  or  if  large  plants,  placed  in  vases, 
and   set  upon  the   lawn,   or  among  the 
shrubbery  of  the  flower  garden  ;  its  large, 
strong,   thick,,    fleshy,    and    deep-green 
leaves,  have  a  noble  appearance  ;  it  is 
also  a  fine  ornament  to  the  green-house 
or  conservatory.     Paonia  moutan,  var. 
Banksia,    was   in   flower,     with    several 
blossoms  expanded  ;  several  pots  of  la- 
chenalias,  and   hyacinths    were    in    full 
bloom.     We  hero  observed  several  plants, 
of  a  species  of  beet,  which  are  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  leaves  and  footstalks, 


some  of  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
others  ^of  a  deep  crimson.  Many  other 
plants  we  noted  down,  but  as  they  were 
not  in  flower,  our  enumeration  of  them 
would  not  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
We  have  lately  tmderstood  that  Mr.  6. 
C.  Thorburn  intends  removing  early  in 
the  fall ;  to  what  place  we  art  not  in- 
formed.*  *     " 

Nursery  of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Thor- 
burn, Hallet's  Cove,  I^ong  Island.— 
This  nursery  has  been  estabUshed  within 
a  few  years.  It  is  about  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  and  situated  near  the  landing  of 
the  ferry  at  Hell-Gate;  the  distance,  we 
believe,  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  city.  It  was  first  established  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Thorburn,  who 
erected  a  large  and  extensive  green- 
house, and  also  one  or  two  smaller  ones, 
for  the  forcing  of  flowers  for  the  puirpose 
of  cutting  bouquets  during  winter,  with 
which  he  supplied  (and  stiu  continues  to) 
I  his  brother  in  New. York.  About  a  year 
since,  Mr.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  old  Bota- 
nic  Garden,  was  taken  in  a  pSirtner,  and 
the  business  is  now  conducted  in  their 
name. 

Their   collection    of   plants    is   quite 
large,  and  embraces  many  fine  and  choice 
kinds.     In  camellias  and  geraniums  they 
are  very  rich  ;  they  have,  also,  a  fine 
collection  of  amaryllises,  including  many 
of  the  seedlings  raised  at  Colvills'.  Among 
the  camellias  we  «aW  iti  flower,  varieties 
florida,  coccinea,  (Alnuts  splendens,)  va- 
riegata,  Woodsii,  inoamata  alba  plena, 
compacta,  anemoneflora  alba,  and  a  kind 
supposed  concinna  ;  the  latter  was  ex- 
tremely  beautiful ;  but  the  label  having 
been   lost,   or  accldently  exchanged,  it 
was  misnamed.     There  was  here  a  good 
stock  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  of  the 
newer  kinds,  including  the   R.  altacle- 
rence,  morterii,  Russellianum,  &c.     The 
green-house  is  divided  by  a  glass  partition, 
and  one  part  is  kept  at  a  considerable 
higher     temperature     than    the    other, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  hot-house  or 
stove.     In  this  we  observed  that  curious 
and  singularly  beautiful  plant  the  Canary 
bird  flower,  (Tropaeolum  peregrinum,)  co- 
vered   with  its  copious  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers  ;  this  plant,  like  many  other  twiners 
or  climbers,  is  remarkable  for  the  foot, 
stalks  of  its  leaves,  answering  the  pur* 
pose  of  tendrils  ;  it  quickly  attaches  itself 
to  any  thing  in  its  way,  and  often  attains 
to  a  great  height  ;  we  should  think  that 
this  plant  extended  several  feet,  and  had 
open  several  hundred  flowers.     We  men- 
tioned this  plant  not  long  since  (204)  as 
being  in  bloom  in  Mr*  R.  Buist's,  Pbiia. 
delphia.     We  then  gave  it  the  specific 
name  of  pentaphyllum,  with  some  obser. 
vations  on  a  new  genus,  &c,     We  wrote 
from  memory  without  any  reference,  and 
inadvertently  fell  into  this  error  :  it  will 
be  found  corrected  in  the  present  number, 
in  our  notices  of  new  plants.     We  again 
state  that  it  is  easily  propagated  from  cut' 
tings  or  seeds,  and  that  it  is  deserving  a 
place  in  every  green-house.     Among  the 
amaryllises  we  observed  in  flower  John* 
— — ■"■  „«. 

B*  He  hat  removed  to  John  at.,  oeor'^Broadwaj.  "v 
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sonia,  veiiusta,  and  several  other  equally 
beautiful  kinds.  Here  was  a  good  stock 
of  the  cacti,  and  we  noticed  a  plant  of  C. 
mallisoni,  a  splendid  new  hybrid.  We  ob. 
served  many  other  fine  things  in  the 
stove  compartment,  but  want  of  time  pre- 
vented our  making  a  memorandum  of 
them. 

In  a  small  pit  or  grecn-house  adjoining 
the  larger  one,  we  observed  a  large  num. 
her  of  roses,  and  flowers  in  bloom,  for  cut- 
tings for  bouquets.  In  this  were  placed 
several  camellias  which  had  been  budded 
the  preceding  fall,  and  had  taken  well.  The 
method  of  budding  was  different  from  that 
in  general  use :  the  bud  is  prepared  by 
taking  ofl  a  piece  of  the  bark  with  the 
bud  attached,  cutting  it  exactly  of  the  same 
size  as  the  piece  taken  out  of  the  stock, 
in  order  that  the  edges  may  meet  as  close 
as  possible.  The  size  of  the  bud  will  vary 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood  ; 
but  in  general  it  should  be  about  half  or 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one 
or  two  eighths  in  breadth  :  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax,  as 
bass  matting  alone  will  net  keep  the  air 
from  the  bud.  This  method  answers  very 
well  for  increasing  the  camellia,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  hard,  that  the  old  method 
of  inserting  the  bud  under  the  bark  can- 
not be  performed  with  much  certainly. 
We  here  observed  Erica  baccans,  with 
its  elegant  tufled  heads  of  rosy-colored 
flowers,  in  full  bloom ;  the  common  Ker- 
ria  japonica  was  flowering,  trained  to  the 
back  wall.  Lupinus  mutabilis,  that  new 
splendid  annual,  was  throwing  up  spikes 
of  flowers;  the  plants  were  taken  from 
the  flower  border,  and  placed  in  pots, 
early  in  the  fall,  our  summers  being 
scarcely  long  enough  for  it  to  open  its 
flower  buds  in  the  open  air  ;  its  change- 
able flowers  are  extremely  showy.  There 
was  also  here  a  fine  stock  of  that  gem  of 
the  garden  we  have  so  frequently  noticed, 
the  Petunia  phoenicea.  Messrs.  Shaw 
&  Thorburn's  gardener  appeared  very  in- 
dustrious and  well  informed,  and  the 
plantaimder  his  care  looked  exceedingly 
well. 


To    PESTBOT   THE    CaNADA   ThISTLE. 

— Cut  them  ofT  near  the  ground,  when 
they  are  full  in  the  blow  or  a  little  past. 
This  process  I  have  tried  for  three  years, 
and  find  that  it  entirely  eradicates  them 
from  the  fields  by  once  mowing.  I  have 
noticed  several  modes  of  destroying  this 
noxious  weed  in  the  Cultivator,  but  find 
none  attended  with  so  small  expense  as 
mine,  which  has  induced  me  to  send  you 
the  above.  Solomon  W.  Jewett. 
Weybridge,  Vt.,  July  23,  183e. 

Remark, — In  confirmation  of  the  above, 
we  can  state,  that  in  1834  we  unexpect- 
edly  found  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rank 
thistles  in  a  piece  of  grass  ground  recently 
laid  down.  They  were  in  full  bloom 
When  the  gras$  was  mown.  The  present 
year,  the  number  was  apparently  dimi- 
nished five-sixths,  and  what  remained 
were  stunted  dwarf  plants.  The  thistle 
spreads  most  in  ploughed  ground  and  in 
highways,  where  they  are  rooted  among 
by  the  hogs.— [Cultivator.] 


The  Genesee  Flats. — We  have  ofleu  heard 
o{  the  extraordinary  fertUity  of  these  fine  fands  ; 
but  the  annexed  paragraph  from  the  JtfowU  Morris 
Spectator,  even  exceeds  our  previous  conceptions  of 
the  extent  of  that  fertility. 

Going  Ahead  ! — Mr.  Editor  :  Please  give  the 
following  a  place  in  your  paper  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  farmers:  Messrs.  Geo.  and 
Philo  iVlills  have  harvested  this  season,  from  twen- 
ty-seven acres  of  the  Genesee  Flat  lying  near  this 
village,  1,270  bushels  of  wheat;  threshed,  cleaned, 
and  delivered  the  same  to  B.  &  J.  Campbell,  in  four 
days,  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Can  the  far-famed 
"  West,"  beat  this. 

Fortj^-jerenjbushels  of  clean  wheat  to  the  ncrei 
and  that  not  in  a  small  field  of  two  or  three  acres 
but  for  27  acres,  cannot,  we  may  well  believe,  be 
exceeded,  either  in  the  "  far  famed  West,"  or  else- 
where. 

We  may  add,  that  this  is  part  of  the  land  offer- 
ed for  s:ile,  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  by  B.  W- 
Refers.  -  '    - 


To  the  Editor  ofohe  J^iTew-York  American. 

Dear  Sir, — I  obser\e  in  the  American  of  last 
evening,  an  article  taken  from  the  Mount  Morris 
Spectator  of  20th  August,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
on  27  acres  of  the  Genesee  Flats,  P.  &  G.  Mills, 
who  are  tenants  of  mine,  had  raised  tliis  season  1270 
bushels  of  wheat,  being  47  busliels  per  acre. 

As  this  Appears  to  have  excited  your  surprise, 
and  as  the  Mount  Morris  Editor  has  pleasantly 
challenged  the  "  far  West"  to  beat  it,  and  as  the 
fine  lands  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  travelled  road,  are  too  little  known,  permit 
me  to  state  some  additional  facts  respecting  them. 

Mount  Morris  is  in  Livingston  County,  six  miles 
beyond  Geneseo.  When  there  in  July  last.  Gene 
ral  Mills  informed  me  that  from  80  acres  of  the 
Mount  Morris  Flats,  lying  in  one  body,  he  raised 
the  last  year  3,200  bushels  of  wheat  of  Ijcst  quality, 
and  that  it  was  accurately  measured  imder  his  own 
inspection,  being  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  27  acres  are  not  of  superior  quality  to  the 
adjoining  flats,  and  not  equal  to  some  oftheL.ei- 
oester  flats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Genesee 
river.  As  in  your  notice  of  the  above  you  refer  to 
these,  as  being  some  of  the  lands  advertised  for 
sale  by  me  in  your  country  pajjer,  permit  me  to 
state,  that,  on  farm  No.  1,  containing  400  acres,  ly- 
ing in  Leicester,  there  are  at  least  350  acres,  in 
every  respect  equal  to,  and  on  farm  No.  2,  contain- 
ing 170  acres,  more  than  half  is  superior,  in  quality 
to  the  above  27  acres. 

From  170  acres  lying  in  one  body  in  number 
one.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Dwight,  the  present  tenant,  raised 
two  years  since,  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  com,  being  upwzirds  of  75  bushels 
per  acre  ;  and  on  number  two,  in  the  summer  of 
1834  he  had  20  acres  in  wheat,  in  one  body,  which 
averaged  48  bushels  per  acre ;  two  acres  of  the 
best  of  which  he  measured  off,  and  of  these  the  pro- 
duce was  52  bushels  per  acre. 

The  editor  states  that  the  1270  bushels  of  wheat 
were  thrashed,  cleaned,  and  delivered  in  four  days. 
It  is  customary  on  these  flats  to  have  the  thrashing 
machines  taken  to  the  stacks  of  wheat  on  the  field, 
by  which  much  labor  and  time  are  saved.  Some  of 
the  large  farmers  there  also  make  use  of  macliines 
for  cntting  the  grain,  which  are  moved  by  horse 
power.  With  one  of  these,  one  man,  with  a  pair 
of  horses,  can  cut  12  to  15  acres  of  wheat  between 
sun-rise  and  sfun-set.  The  wheat  as  cut  fells  upon 
a  platform,  and  connected  with  the  machine  is  a  re- 
volving rake,  which  takes  the  grain  from  the  plat- 
form, and  places  it  on  the  ground  precisely  in  the 
proper  quantity  for  a  sheaf ;  and  though  all  that  is 
required  of  the  binder,  is  to  make  the  bands,  and 
bind  up  the  sheaves,  I  have  seen  nina  active  bind- 
ers busily  employed  in  keeping  up  with  the  cutting 
machine.  The  work  is  done  with  not  one-fourth 
the  waste  of  grain,  which  lakes  place  in  the  usual 
mode  cf  cradling  or  reaping. 

These  machines  of  course  are  only  calculated  for 
fields,  free  from  stumps  and  brushwood,  and  cost 
about  160  dollars  each. 

If  you  think  this  communicatio«  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  interest  your  readers,  do  ff  ith  it  as  you 
please.    Yours,  respectfully, 

,,     ":  B.   WOOLSET  SlVGERS. 

September  1.  -^    ' 
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Discoveries  in  the  Moon. — We  commence  to- 
day, £uid  will  finish  to-morrow,  the  republication, 
from  one  of  the  penny  papers,  tlie  Sun,  of  a  narratire 
of  discoveries,  which  has  the  merit  of  great  talent 
and  unquestionable  originality.  Few  things  of  ths 
sort  have  been  more  successtul  in  making  their  wvy 
to  general  behcf— and  if  scepticism  afterwards  cams 
in  with  its  cold  doubts,  ;Jic  ready  believers  could  nat 
but  feel  with  certeiinty  tliat  they  had,  at  least,  been 
delighted. 

We  believe  both  the  narrative  a  nd  the  discove* 
ries  arc  the  production  of  tliis  city,  .ind  they  cer- 
tainly evince  knowledge,  fancy,  and  acquirements, 
of  a  Jiigli  order.  We  congratulate  die  Sun  upon 
hanng  such  a  coadjutor.  ,.    '  i 

Great   Astronomical    Diacoverlev* 

Lately  made  by  Sir  John  Jlerschtl,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  J?.  S. 
4-f.  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

[From    the  Supplement   to    the   Edinburgh    Jonrnal  vf 
Science.] 

In  this  unusual  addition  to  our  Journal,  we  hare 
the  happiness  of  making  known  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, and  thence  to  the  whole  civilized  .vorld,  recent 
discoveries  in  Astronomy  wliich  will  build  an  im- 
perishable iTionunient  to  the  age  in  which  we  live^ 
and  confer  upon  the  present  generation  a(  the  hu- 
man race  proud  distinction  tluough  all  future  time., 
it  has  been  poetically  said  tliat  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  tlie  hereditary  regalia  of  man  as  the  intellectual 
sovereign  of  the  animal  creation.  He  may  now 
fold  the  Zodiac  around  him  witii  a  loftier  conaci- 
ousness  of  his  mental  supremacy. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  any  great  Astro- 
nomical discovery  without  fcehng  closely  alhed  to 
a  sensation  of  awe,  and  nearly  a  kin  to  those  with 
which  a  departed  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  dis- 
cover tiic  imknown  realities  of  a  future  state. — 
Bound  by  the  irrevocable  laws  of  nature  toi 
tlie  globe  on  which  we  live  ;  creatures,  "  close 
shut  up  in  infinite  expanse  ;"  it  seems  like  acquir- 
ing a  fearful  supernatursd  power  when  any  of  the 
remote  and  mysterious  w^orks  of  the  Creator 
yield  tribute  to  our  curiosity.  It  seems  ahnost  a 
presumptions  usurpation  of  powers  denied  us  by 
the  divine  will,  when  man,  in  the  pride  and  con- 
fidence of  his  skill,  steps  forth  far  bieyoad  the  ap- 
parently natural  boundary  of  his  privalieges,  and 
demands  the  secrets  and  famihar  fellowship  of 
other  worlds.  We  are  assured  that  when  the  im- 
mortal philosopher  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted 
for  the  tluilling  wonders  now  first  made  known, 
had  at  length  adjasted  his  new  and  stupendous 
apparutus  with  a  certainty  of  success,  he  solemnly 
paused  several  hours  before  he  commenced  hi* 
observations,  tliat  he  might  prepare  his  own  mind 
for  discoveries  which  he  knew  would  fill  the  minds 
of  myriads  of  his  fellow  men  with  astonishment, 
and  secure  his  name  a  bright  if  not  transcendant 
conjunction  with  that  of  his  venerable  father,  to 
all  posterity.  And  well  might  he  pause  !  From 
the  hour  the  first  human  pair  opened  their  eyea  on 
the  glories  of  the  blue  firmament  above  them,  there 
has  been  no  accession  to  human  knowledge  at  all 
comparable  in  sublime  interest  to  that  which  he 
has  heen  the  honored  agent  in  supplying  ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  beheve  that,  when  a  work,  already 
preparing  for  the  press,  in  which  his  discoveries 
are  embodied  in  detail,  siiall  be  laid  before  the 
public,  t!fiey  will  be  found  of  incomparable  impor- 
tance to  some  of  the  grandest  operations  of  civili- 
zed life.  Well  might  he  pause  I  He  was  aiiout 
to  become  tlie  sole  depository  of  wondrous  secrets 
whicli  had  been  hid  from  tlie  eyes  of  all  men  that 
had  lived  since  tlie  birth  of  time.  He  was  about 
to  crown  himself  with  a  diadem  of  knowled^ 
which  would  give  him  a  conscious  pre-eminence 
above  every  individual  of  his  species  who  then 
hved,  or  who  had  lived  in  the  generations  that  are 
passed  away.  He  ])auscd  ere  lie  broke  the  seal  of 
the  casket  which  ccmtained  it. 

To  render  our  enthusiasm  intelligible,  we  will 
state  at  once  that  by  means  of  a  tcleecope,  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  an  entirely  new  principle,  the 
younger  Herschel,  at  his  obscrvatMy  in  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  has  already  made  most  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  in  cyery  planet  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem }  has  discovered  pmnets  in  other  solar  sys- 
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tuins ;  has  ob^metl  a  distinct  view  of  objects  in  the 
nKK)n,  folly  txjurtl  to  that  whirli  ilio  unaided  eye 
commands  of  terrestrial  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
hurtdred  ynrds  ;  has  aiKrniativcIy  settled  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  aatellite  be  inhabited,  and  by 
what  order  oflxiin^s  ;  lias  lirinly  established  a  new 
theory  of  coniclary  phenom<ma ;  and  has  solved  or 
corrected  nearly  every  leading  problem  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy. 

For  our  early,  and  almost  exclusive,  information 
ooitcerning  these  facts,  we   arc  indebted  to  tiie  de- 
voted friendship  of  Dr.  Andxcw  Grant,  the  pupil 
o{  the  elder,  and  for  several  years  patit  the  insepa- 
rable coadjutor  of  the  younger  Herschel.      'I'hc 
amanuensis  of  Uie    latter  at'the  Cape   of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  i  iidefati-^^ble  superintendent  of  liis 
telescope  durir^   the    whole  periixJ  of  its  construc- 
tion and  opernticns.  Dr.  Gi-ant  has  been  enabled 
to  supply   r^i  -with  intelligence,  equal  in  general 
interest  at  "«east  to  that  which  Dr.  Herschel  him- 
self has  t-..ansnutted  to  the  Royal  Society.     Indeed 
our  cor  ,t»pondent  assures  us  that  the  voluminous 
docun  jciits  now  before  a  committee  of  that   insti- 
tutio  J,  contain   little  more  tlmn   details  and  ma the- 
"in  .tieal  illustrations  of  these  facts  connnunicated  to 
u  rf  in  hi3  own  ample  c^irrespondencc.      For  per- 
inission  to  indul{;e  his  iVicndsiiii*  iu  coniinunic;i- 
»ing  this  invaluable  information  to  us.  Dr.  Grant 
oxnA  ourselves  are  indebted  to  the  miirnanimily  of 
Dr.  Herschel,  who,  far  above  all  mercenary  consi- 
•deralions,  has  thus  signally  honored  and  rewarded 
his  fellow  laborer   in  the  field  of  science     The 
ibUowing  engravings  of  lunar  aninnis  and  other 
«bjects,  and  of  the  phases  of  the  several  planets, 
are   accurate  copies  of  drawings   taken  in  the  ob- 
servatory by  Herbert  Home,  Esq.  who  accompa- 
nied the  last    powerful  series  of  reHectors  from 
London  to  the  Cape,  and  sujaerintended  their  erec- 
tion ;  and  he  has  thus  recorded  the  proofs  of  their 
triumphant  success.     The  engraving  of  the  belts 
of  Jupiter  is  a  reduced   copy  of  an   imperial  folio 
drawing  by  Dr.  Herschel  himself,  and  contains  the 
results  of  his  latest  observation  of  that  planet.  The 
segment  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  is  from  a  large 
drawinij  by  Dr.  Grant 

We  lirst  avail  ourselves  of  the  documents  which 
contain  a  description  and  history  of  the  instrument 
by  which  these  stupendous  discoveries  have  been 
made.  A  knowledge  of  the  one  is  almost  essential 
to  the  cre«libility  of  the  other. 

The  Younger  Heuschel's  Telescope. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  great  reflecting  tcle- 
acope  of  the  late  elder  Herschel,  v,'iih  an  object 
glass  four  feet  i/i  diameter,  and  a  tube  forty  feoi  in 
length,  possesses  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than 
»ix  thousand  times.  But  a  small  portion  only  of 
tliis  power  was  ever  advantageoasly'applied  to  the 
nearer  astronomical  objects ;  for  the  deficiency  of 
light  from  objects  so  highly  niairnified,  rendered 
tliem  less  distinct  than  when  viewed  with  a  power 
of  a  third  or  fourth  of  this  extent.  Accordingly  the 
powers  whioh  he  generally  ofipliod  wlicn  observing 
the  moon  and  planets,  and  with  which  he  made  his 
most  interesting  discoveries,  ranged  from  220,  460, 
750,  and  900  times;  although  when  inspecting  tlie 
double  and  treble  fixed  stars,  and  the  more  distant 
.  nebulae  he  frequently  applied  the  full  c;ipacity  of 
his  instruments.  The  law  of  optics,  that  an  object 
becomes  dim  in  proportion  as  it  is  inajnifit'id,-  seem- 
ed, tVom  its  exemplification  in  this  powerful  teles- 
cope, to  form  an  insuperable  Ixmndary  to  further 
discoveries  in  our  solar  system.  Several  years, 
however,  prior  to  the  death  of  this  venerable  astro- 
nomer, he  conceived  it  practicable  to  construct  an 
improved  series  of  parabolic  and  spherical  reflec- 
tors, which,  by  uniting  all  the  meritorious  points  in 
tlie  Gregorian  and  Newtonian  instruments,  with 
tlie  highly  interesting  achromatic  discovery  of  Dol- 
land,  would,  to  a  great  degree,  remove  the  formida- 
ble obstruction.  His  plan  evinced  the  most  pro- 
found research  in  optical  science,  and  the  most  dex- 
terous ingcnvuiy  in  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but 
accuTnulating  infirmities,  and  eventually  death,  pre- 
vented its  exjierimertul  application.  His  son,  the 
.  present  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  had  been  nursed 
and  cradled  in  the  observatory,  and  a  practical  as- 
tronomer from  his  boyhood,  was  so  full  convuiced 
of  the  value  of  the  theory,  that  he  determined  upon 
testing  it  at  wb'atcvor  cost.  Within  two  years  of 
his  father's  death,  he  coinpletsd  his  new  apparatus 
and  adapted  it  to  the  old  telescope  with  nearly  per- 
fect success.  He  found  that  tlie  magnifyhig  power 
of  6000  times,  when  applied  to  the  moon,  which 
was  the  severest  criierion  that  could  be  selected, 
produced,  under  these  new  reflectors,  a  focal  object 
of  exquisite  distinctness,  free  from  every  achroma- 


tic  obscurity,  and  containing  tlio  highest  degree  of 
light  which  the  great  speculum  could  collect  from 
that  luminary. 

The  enlargement  of  the  angle  of  vision  which 
was  thus  acquired,  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  obscnratory,  by  the 
magnifying  {jower  of  the  insUumenl ;  and  the  for- 
mer being  240,000  nules,  and  the  latter  6000 
times,  leaves  a  quotient  of  40  miles,  as  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  that  planet  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  no  terres- 
trial objects  can  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
this,  with  the  naked  eye,  even  from  the  most  fa- 
vorable elevations.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth 
prevents  a  more  distant  view  than  tliis  with  the 
most  acute  natural  vision,  and  from  the  highest 
eminences ;  and,  generally,  objects  seen  at  this 
distance,  are  tliemsplvcs  elevated  on  mountainous 
ridges.  It  is  not  pretented,  moreover,  tliat  this 
forty  miles  telescopic  view  of  the  moon  presented 
its  objects  witli  equal  distinctness,  though  it  did 
in  equal  size  to  those  of  this  earth  so  remotely  sta- 
tioned. 

The  elder  Herschel  had  nevertheless  demons- 
trated that  with  a  power  of  1,000  timej  he  could 
discern  objects  in  this  satellite  of  not  more  than 
12'iyanlsin  diameter.  If  therefore  the  full  capa- 
bility of  the  instrument  had  been  elicited  by  the 
new  apparatus  of  reflectors  constructed  by  his  son, 
it  would  follow  in  mathematical  ratio  that  ob- 
jectscould  bo  discerned  of  not  more  than  22  yards 
in  diameter.  Yet  in  either  case  they  would  lie 
seen  as  mere  feeble,  shapeless  points,  with  no 
grestter  conspicuity  than  they  would  exhibit  upon 
earth  to  the  unaided  eye  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles.  But  although  the  rotundity  of  the  earth 
presented  no  objection  to  a  view  oi  these  astrono- 
mical objects,  we  believe  Sir  John  Herschel  never 
insisted  that  he  had  airried  out  these  extreme 
powers  of  the  telescope  in  so  full  a  ratio.  The 
deficiency  of  light,  though  greatly  economized 
and  concentrated,  still  maintained  some  inverse 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  focal  image. — 
The  adva.ice  he  had  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  planet,  though  magnificent  and  sublime,  was 
thus  but  p^utial  and  unsatisfactory.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  enabled  to  confirm  some  discoveries  of  for- 
mer observers,  and  to  confute  those  of  others. — 
The  existence  of  volcanos  discovered  by  his  fa- 
ther and  by  Schroc-ter  of  Berlin,  and  the  changes 
okserved  by  the  latter  in  the  volcano  in  the  Mare 
Criiium,  or  Lucid  Lake,  were  corroborated  and 
illustrated,  as  was  also  the  prevalence  of  far  more 
extensive  volcanic  phenomena.  The  dispropor- 
tionate height  attributed  to  the  lunar  mountains — 
whilst  the  celebrated  conicil  hills,  encircling  val- 
leys of  vast  di.uneter,  and  surrounding  the  lofty 
central  hills,  were  distinctly  perceived.  The  for- 
mation which  professor  Frauenhofer  uncharitably 
conjectured  to  l)e  A  lunar  fortification,  he  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  tabular  buttress  of  a  remarkable  py- 
raniidical  mountain  ;  lines  which  had  been  whim- 
sically pronounced  roads  and  canals,  he  found  to 
be  keen  ridges  of  singularly  regular  rows  of  hills — 
and  that  which  Schroeter  imagined  to  be  a  great 
city  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  ^f«Kriu*,  he  determin- 
to  be  a  V  dley  of  disjointed  rocks  scattered  in  frag- 
ments which  averaged  at  least  a  thousand  yards 
in  diameter.  Thus  the  general  geography  of  the 
planet,  in  its  grand  outlines  of  aipe,  continent, 
mountain,  ocean  and  island,  was  surveyed  with 
greater  particularity  and  accuracy  than  by  any 
previous  observer  ;  and  the  striking  dissimilarity 
of  many  of  its  local  features  to  any  existing  on 
our  own  globe,  was  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
best  enlarged  maps  of  that  luminary  which  have 
been  published,  were  constiucted  from  this  sur- 
vey; and  neither  tlie  astronomer  nor  tlie  public 
ventured  to  hope  for  any  great  accession  to  their 
developments.  The  utmost  powers  of  tlie  largest 
telescope  in  the  world  h;id  been  exerted  in  a  new 
and  tclicitous  manner  to  obtain  them,  and  there 
was  no  reasonable  expectation  that  a  larger  one 
could  ever  lie  cwnatructed,  or  tiiat  it  could  be  ad- 
vantageously used  if  it.  were.  A  law  of  nature, 
and  the  finiiude  of  human  skill,  seemed  united  in 
inflexible  onpositioti  to  any  farther  impiovement 
in  telescopic  science,  as  applicable  to  the  known 
planets  and  satellites  of  tlic  solar  system.  For 
unless  the  sun  could  be  j}revailed  upon  to  extend 
a  more  liberal  allowance  of  light  to  these  bodies, 
and  they  be  induced  to  transfer  it  for  the  generous 
gratification  of  our  curiosity,  wliat  adeqiLite  sub- 
stitute could  be  obtained  ?  Telescopes  do  not 
create  light,  they  cannot  even  transmit  unimpair- 
ed that  which  they  receive.    That  any  thing  fur- 


tlier  could  be  derived  from  human  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments,  the  labors  of  his  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  and  his  own,  left  the  son  of  Her- 
schel no  reason  to  hope.  Huygens,  Fortiiina Greg- 
ory, Newton,  Hadley,  Bird,  Shoit,  Dolland,  Hcr- 
acbel,  and  many  others,  all  practical  opticians,  had 
resorted  to  every  material  in  any  wis©  adapted  to 
the  composition  eithci  •  .'  lenses  or  reflectors ;  and 
had  exhausted  every  law  of  vision  which  their  stu- 
dy had  developed  and  demonstrated.  In  the  con- 
struction of  his  last  amazing  sjtecula  Sir  John  Uci- 
schel  had  selected  the  most  ajiproved  amalgams 
tluit  the  advanced  stage  ol  metallic  chymistry  had 
combined  ;  and  had  watched  their  growing  bright- 
ness under  the  hinds  of  the  artificer  witJi  more  an- 
xious hope  llian  ever  lover  watched  the  eye  of  his 
inistress :  aud  he  has  nothing  further  to  expect 
than  they  had  accomplished.  He  bad  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  if  he  could  leap  astride  a  can- 
non ball  and  travel  ufwn  its  wings  of  fury  for  the 
respectable  period  of  several  millions  of  years,  he 
would  not  obtain  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  dis- 
tant stars,  than  he  could  now  possess  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes o  time  ;  and  that  it  would  require  an  ultra- 
rail  roadspeedof  50  miles  an  hour,for  nearly  thejlive 
long  year,  to  secure  him  a  more  favorable  inspec- 
tion of  the  gentle  luminary  of  night.  The  inter- 
esting question,  however,  whether  this  light  of  the 
solemn  forest,  of  the  treeless  desert,  and  of  the  deep 
blue  oc£an  as  it  rolls;  whether  this  object  of  the 
lonely  turret,  of  the  uplitted  eye  on  the  deserted 
battle  field,  and  of  all  tlie  pilgrims  of  love  and  hope 
of  misery  and  despair,  that  have  journeyed  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  earth,  through  all  the 
eras  of  its  unwritten  history  to  those  of  its  present 
voluminous  record ;  the  exciting  question  whether 
this  "  ol)served"  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  from  the 
days  of  Eden  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  be  inhabited 
by  beings,  hke  ourselves,  of  consciousness  and  cu- 
riosity, was  left  for  solution  to  the  benevolent  in- 
dex of  natural  analogy,  or  to  the  severe  tradition 
that  it  is  tenanted  only  by  t'ae  hoary  solitaries 
whom  the  criminal  code  of  the  nursery  had  ban- 
ished thither  for  collecting  fuelon  the  sabbath  day. 
The  limits  of  discovery  in  tlie  planetary  bodies, 
and  in  this  one  especially,  thus  seemed  to  be  im- 
mutably fixed  :  and  no  expectation  was  elevated 
for  a  period  of  several  years.     But.  about  three 

Eears  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Sir 
•avid  Brewster  upon  tlie  merits  of  some  ingenious 
suggestions  by  th«  latter,  in  his  article  on  optics  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  (p.  644,)  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Newtonian  Reflectors,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel adverted  to  tlie  convenient  simplicity  of  the 
old  astronomical  telescopes    that  were    without,' 
tubes,  and  the  object  glass  of  which,  placed  upon  a 
high  pole,  threw  its  ftxial  image  to  a  distance  of  150, 
and  even  200  feet.     Dr.  Brewster  readily  admittc  i 
that  a  tube  was  not  necessary,  provided  the  focal 
image  were  conveyed  into  a  dark  apartment,  and 
there  properly  received  by  reflectors.     Sir  John 
then  said,  that  if  his  father's  great  telescope,  the 
tube  alone  of  wliicli,  though  formed  of  the  lightest 
suitable  materials,  weighed  30(Ji)  lbs.,  possessed  an 
easy  and  steady  mobility  with  its  heavy  observa- 
tory attached,   t  i  obsjrvr.tory  moveable  without 
the  incumbrance  of  such  a  tube  was  obviously 
practicable.    This  also  was  admitted,  and  the  con- 
versation became  directed  to  that  all-invincible  en^ 
emy,  the  paucity  of  light  in  powerful  magnifiers. 
After  a  few  moments  silent  tliought,  Sir  John  dilfi- 
dently  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
effect  o  trans/jwion  of  artificial  ligkt  throvgh  tlu  focal 
object  of  vision  !    Sir  David,  somewhat  startled  at 
the  originality  of  the   idea,  paused   awhile,   and 
then  hesitatingly  referred    to  the  infrangibility  of 
rays,  and  the  angle  of  incidence.    Sir  John,  grown 
more  confident,  adduced  the  example  of  the  New- 
tonian Reflector,  in  which  the  infrangibility  was 
corrected  by  the  second  speculum,  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  restord  by  the  third.     "  And,"  continued 
h«,  "why  cannot  die  illuminated  mjcroscoije,  say 
the  hydro-oxygen,   be  applied  to  render  distinct, 
and  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify  the  focal  ob- 
ject?"   Sir  David  sprang  from  his  chair  in  an  ex- 
lacy  of  conviction,  and  leaping  hall- way  to  tlie 
ceiling,  exclaimed  "  Thou  art  the  man."  Each  phi- 
losopher anticipated  the  other  in   presenting  the 
prompt  illustration  that  if  the  rays  of  the  hydro- 
oxygen  microscope  passing"  through  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter containing  die  larvae  of  a  gnat,  and  other  ob- 
jects invisible  to  the  iiaked  eye,  rendered  them  not 
only  keenly  distinct,   but  firmly  magnified   to  di- 
mensions of  many  feet ;  so  coald  the  same  artificial 
Uei)t,  passed  through  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a 
telescope,  both  distinctly,  (to  coin  a  new  iViOrdfor 
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the  extraordinary  occasion)  and  magnify,  its  feeble 
component  members.  The  only  apparent  desider- 
atum was  a  recipient  for  the  focal  image  which 
should  transfer  it  without  infranging  it,  to  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  v/.\s  to  be  viewed  under  the  varify- 
in"  light  of  the  microscopic  reflectors.  In  the  va- 
rious experiments,  made  during  the  few  following 
weeks,  the  co-operative  pliilosophers  decided  that 
a  medium  of  the  purest  plate  glass  (which  is  said 
ibey  obtained,  by  consent,  be  it  observed,  from  the 
shop  window  ot  Mons.  Desanges,  the  jeweller  to 
his  ex-majesty  Charles  X.,,  in  High  street)  was 
the  most  eligible  they  could  discover.  It  answer- 
ed perfectly  with  a  telescope  which  magnified  100 
tiiHes,  and  a  microscope  of  about  thrice  that  power. 

Sir  John  Herschel  then  conceived  the  slupen- 
dnus  fabric  of  his  present  telescope.  The  power 
of  his  father's  would  still  leave  him  distant  from 
his  favorite  planet  forty  miles ;  and  he  resolved  to 
attempt  a  greater  magnifier.  Money,  the  wings 
of  science  as  the  sinews  of  war,  seemed  the  only 
requisite,  and  even  the  acquisition  of  this,  which 
is  often  more  difficult  than  the  task  of  Sisyphus, 
he  determined  to  achieve.  Fully  sanctioned  by 
the  high  optical  authority  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
he  laid  his  plan  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  par- 
ticularly directed  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, fiis  Royal  Highness  tlie  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
ever  munificent  patron  of  science  and  the  arts. — 
It  was  immediately  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  committee  chosen  to  investigate  it,  and  the 
chairman,  who  was  the  Royal  President,  subscrib- 
ed his  name  for  a  contribution  of  510,000,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  zealously  submit  the  pro- 
posed instrument  as  a  fit  object  for  the  patronage 
of  the  privy  purse.  He  did  so  without  delay,  and 
his  Majesty  on  being  mformed  that  the  estimated 
expense  was  $70,000,  naively  enquired  if  the 
costly  instnunent  would  con.uce  to  any  improve- 
ment in  namgation  ?  On  being  informed  that  it 
undoubtedly  would,  the  sailor  King  promised  a 
carte  blanchie  for  the  amount  which  might  be  re- 
quisite. 

Sir  John  Herschel  had  submitted  his  plans  and 
calculations  in  adaption  to  an  object  glass  of  twen-' 
ly-four  feet  in  diameter:  just  six  times  the  size  of 
his  venerable  father's.  For  casting  this  ponder- 
ous mass,  he  selected  the  large  glass-house  of 
Messrs.  Hartly  and  Grant  (the  brother  of  our  in- 
valuable friend  Dr.  Grant)  at  Dumbarton.  The 
material  chosen,  was  an  amalgamation  of  two  parts 
of  the  best  crown  with  one  of  flint  glass,  the  use  of 
which,  in  separate  lenses,  constituted  the  great 
Rchromalick  difcoveiy  of  Dolland.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  by  accurate  experiments,  that  the 
amalgam  would  as  completely  triumph  over  every 
impediment,  both  from  mfrangibility  and  discolora- 
tion, as  the  separate  lenses.  Five  furnaces  of  the 
metal,  carefully  collected  from  productions  of  the 
manufactory  of  both  the  kinds  of  glass,  and  known 
to  be  respectively  of  nearly  perfectly  homogeneous 
quality,  were  united,  by  one  grand  conductor,  to 
the  mould  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Janueuy,  1833,  the 
first  cast  was  effected.  After  cooling  eight  days, 
the  mould  was  opened  and  the  glass  found  to  be 
greatly  flawed  within  eighteen  inches  oflhe  centre. 
Notwithstanding  this  failure  a  new  glass  was  more 
carefully  cast  on  the  27tli  of  the  same  month,  which 
on  being  opened  during  the  first  week  in  February, 
was  found  to  be  immaculately  perfect,  with  the 
exception  of  two  slight  flaws  so  near  the  line  of 
its  circumference  that  they  would  be  covered  by 
the  copper  ring  in  which  it  weis  designed  to  be  en- 
closed. 

The  weight  of  this  prodigious^  lens  was,  14,826 
lbs.  or  nearly  seven  tons  after  being  polished  ;  and 
its  estimated  magnifying  power  34,000  times.  It 
WM  therefore  presumed  to  be  capable  of  represen- 
ting objects  in  our  lunar  satellite  of  but  little  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  provided  itsfo- 
eai' image  of  them  would  be  rendered  distinct  by 
the  transfusion  of  artificial  light.  It  was  not, 
however,  upon  the  mere  illuminating  power  of 
the  hydro-oxygen'microscope,  as  applied  to  the  fo- 
cal pictm-es  of  this  lens,  'that  the  younger  Hers- 
chel depended  for  the  realization  of  his  ambitious 
theories  and  hopes.  Ho  calculated  largely  up- 
on the  most  illijnitable  applicability  of  this  in- 
strument as  a  second  magnifier  which  would 
supersede  the  use,  and  infinitely  transcend  the 
powers  of  the  hi^iest  magnifiers  in  reflecting  tele- 
scopes. 

So  sanguinely,  indeed,  did  he  calculate  upon 
the  advantages  of  this  splendid  alliaHce,  that  he 
expressed  confidence  in  his  ultimate  ability  to  stu- 
<*y  even  the  entomology  of  the  moon,  in  case  ihe 


contained  insects  upon  the  surface.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  his  great  lens,  and  its 
safe  transportation  to  the  metropolis,  his  next 
care  was  the  construction  of  a  suitable  micro- 
scope, and  of  the  mechanica:!  frame  work  for  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  action  of  the  whole.  Hit 
plans  in  every  branch  of  his  undertaking  having 
been  intensely  studied,  even  to  tlieir  minutest  de- 
tails, were  easily  and  rapidly  executed.  He  await- 
ed only  the  appointed  period  at  which  he  was  to 
convey  his  magnificent  apparatus  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

A  correspondence  had  for  some  time  passed  be- 
tween the  Boards  of  Longitude  of  England, 
France  and  Austria,  with  a  view  to  improvements 
in  the  tables  of  longitude  in  the  soutiiern  hemis-* 
pliere  ;  which  are  found  to  be  much  less  accurate 
than  lliose  of  the  northern.  The  high  opinion 
entertained  by  the  British  Board  of  Longitude  cf 
the  principles  of  the  telescope,  and  of  the  pro- 
found skill  of  its  inventor,  determined  tlic  gov- 
ernment to  solicit  his  services  in  observing  the 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  will 
take  place  on  the  7th  of  November  in  the  present 
year  ;  and  which,  as  it  will  occur  at  7h.  47m. 
55s.  night,  conjunction,  rtean  time ;  and  at  8h. 
12m.  2^  middle,  true  lime,  will  be  invisible  to 
nearly  all  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  place 
at  which  the  transits,  both  of  Mercury  and  of  Ve- 
nus have  generally  been  observed  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  Europe,  when  occurring  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  no 
transit  of  Venus  having  occurred  since  the  year 
1769,  and  none  being  to  occur  before  1874,  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  transits  of  Mercury, 
which  occar  more  frequently,  has  b«en  found  of 
great  importance  both  to  astronomy  and  navigation. 
To  the  latter  useful  art,  indeed,  the  transits  of 
Mercury  are  nearly  as  important  as  those  of  Ve- 
nus ;  for  although  those  of  the  latter  planet  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  determining  exactly  the 
great  solar  parallax,  and  thence  the  distances  of 
all  the  planets  from  tlie  sun,  yet  the  transits  of 
Mercury,  by  exactly  determining  the  place  of  its 
own  node,  independently  of  the  parallax  of  the 
great  orb,  determine  the  parallax  of  tlie  earth  and 
moon,  and  are  therefore  especially  valuable  in  lu- 
nar observations  of  longitude.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  been  found  preferable,  in  these  observa- 
tions, to  any  other  station  in  the  hemisphere. — 
The  expedition  which  went  to  Pern,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  ascertain,  in  con- 
junction with  another  in  Lapland^  the  true  figiure 
of  the  earth,  found  the  attraction  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  plumb- 
line  of  one  of  their  large  instruments  to  deflect 
seven  or  eight  seconds  from  the  true  perpendicu- 
lar ;  whilst  the  elevated  plains  at  the  cape  umte 
all  the  advantages  of  a  lucid  atmosphere  with  an 
entire  freedom  from  mountainous  obstruction. — 
Sir  John  Herschel,  therefore  not  only  accepted  the 
appointment  with  high  satisfaction,  but  requested 
tliat  it  might  commence  at  least  a  year  before  the 
period  of  the  transit,  to  afford  him  time  to  bring 
his  ponderous  and  complicated  machinery  into  per- 
fect adjustment,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
the  southern  constellations. 

His  wish  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  his 
'  arrangements  being  completed,  he  sailed  from  Lon- 
don on  the  4th  of  September,  1834,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  LicuU  Drummond,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  F.  R.  A.  S.  and  a  large  par- 
ty of  the  best  English  mechanics.  They  arrived 
ailer  an  expeditious  and  agreeable  passage,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  transport  the  lens,  and 
the  frame  of  the  large  observatorj-,  to  its  destined 
site,  which  was  a  piece  of  table  land  of  great  ex- 
tent and  elevation,  about  thirty-iive  miles  north- 
east of  the  Cape  town  ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
very  spot  on  which  De  la  Caille,  in  1750  construct- 
ed his  invaluable  solar  tables,  when  he  measured  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  and  made  a  great  advance 
to  exactitude  in  computing  the  solar  parallax,  fmm 
that  of  Mars  and  the  Moon.  Sir  J  ohn  accomplish- 
ed the  ascent  by  means  of  two  relief  teams  of 
oxen,  of  eighteen  each,  in  about  four  days ; 
and,  aided  by  several  companies  of  Dutch  boors, 
proceeded  at  once  to  tlie  erection  of  his  gigantic 
fabric 

The  ground  plan  of  the  structure,  is  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  the  Herschel  telescope  in 
England,  except  that  instead  o'l  circular  founda- 
tions of  brickwwk,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  paral- 
lel circles  of  railroad  iron,  ujwn  wooden  frame 
work ;  so  constructed  that  the  turn-outs,  or  ratlier 
twriMiui,  from   the  largest  circle,   will  cmiduct 


t!ie  observatory,  which  moves  upon  them,  to  the 
innermost  circle,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  leas 
works ;  and  to  each  of  the  circles  that  intervene- 
The  diameter  of  the  smallest  circle  is  28  feel  ;  lh«t 
oflhe  largest  our  correspondent  has  singulariy  for- 
gotten to  state,  though  it  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure computed  from  the  angle  of  incidence  project- 
ed by  tlie  lens,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  ob 
servatoiy.  The  latter  is  a  wooden  building  fifty 
feet  square  and  as  many  high,  with  a  flat  rortT  and 
gutters  of  thin  copper.  Through  the  said  proxi- 
mate to  the  lens,  is  an  aperture  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter io||rcceive  its  rays,  and  through  the  roof  ano- 
ther for  the  same  purpose  in  meridional  obeerva- 
tions.  The  lens,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  square 
fnime  of  wood,  and  braced  to  its  corner*  by  bars 
of  copper,  is  suspended  upon  an  axis  between  two 
pillars  which  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  which 
supported  the  celebrated  qusulrant  of  Uleg  Beg, 
being  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet.  These  are  uni- 
ted at  the  lop  and  bottom  by  cross  pieces,  and 
strengthened  by  a  number  of  diagonal  braces  ;  and 
between  them  is  a  double  capstan  for  hoisting  the 
lens  from  its  horizontal  line  with  the  observatory  to 
the  height  required  by  its  focal  distance  when  turn- 
ed to  the  meridian  ;  and  for  elevating  it  to  any  in- 
termediate degree  of  altitude  that  may  be  needed. 
This  last  operation  is  beautifully  regvilaied  by  an 
immense  double  sextant,  which  is  connected  and 
moves  with  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  is  regularly  di- 
vided into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  and  the 
horizontal  circles  of  the  observatory,  being  also  di- 
vided into  360  degrees  and  minutely  subdivided,  the 
whole  instrument  has  the  powers  and  regularity  of 
the  most  improved  theodolite.  Having  no  tube,  it 
is  connected  witk  the  obsenatory  by  two  horizon- 
tal levers,  which  pass  undemeath  the  floor  of  that 
building  from  the  circular  baf  is  of  the  pillars ;  thus 
keeping  the  lens  always  square  with  the  observa- 
tory, and  securing  to  both  a  uniform  and  simfrie 
movement.  By  means  of  these  levers,  too,  and 
a  rack  and  windlass,  the  observatory  is  bre>ught 
to  any  degree  of  approximation  to  tlie  pillars  that 
the  altitude  of  an  observation  may  require  ;  and 
although,  when  at  the  nearest  station  it  cannot 
command  an  observation  with  the  great  lens  with 
in  about  fifteen  degrees  of  the  meridian,  it  is  sup- 
plied witli  an  excellent  telescope  of  vast  power, 
constructed  by  the  elder  Herschel,  by  which  every 
high  degree  can  oe  surveyed.  The  field  of  view, 
therefore,  whether  exhibited  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
wall  of  tlie  apartment,  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  fif- 
ty feet,  ar-i,  being  circidar,  it  has  therefore  an  «w«a 
of  nearly  1865  feet.  The  place  of  all  the  horiz^m- 
tal  movements  ha\'ing  been  accurately  levelled  by 
Lieut.  Drummond,  with  the  improved  level  of  his 
invention  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  wheals 
both  of  the  observatory  and  of  the  lens-works  being 
facilitated  by  friction  rollers  in  patent  axle  boxes 
filled  with  oil,  the  strength  of  one  man  applied  to 
the  extremity  of  the  levers,  is  sufficient  to  propel 
tlie  whole  structure  upon  either  of  the  rail  road  cir- 
cles ;  and  thiii  of  two  men  applied  to  die  windlass, 
is  fully  adequate  to  bring  the  observatory  to  the 
basis  oflhe  pillar;--.  Both  of  thev  movements,  how- 
ever, are  now  eflfected  by  a  locomotive  apparatus, 
commanded  within  the  apartment  by  a  single  per- 
son, and  showing,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  index, 
every  inch  of  progression  or  retrogression. 

We  have  not  thus  particularly  described  the 
telescope  of  the  younger  Herschel,  because  we 
consider  it  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
philosophical  mechanism  of  the  present  or  any 
previous  age,  but  because  we  deemed  an  expiieit 
description  of  its  principles  and  powers  an  ahnost 
indispensable  introduction  to  a  statement  of  the 
sublime  expansion  of  human  knowledge  which  it 
has  achieved.  It  was  not  fully  completed  until 
the  latter  part  of  December,  when  the  series  of 
large  reflectors  for  the  microscope  arrived  from 
England  ;  and  it  was  brought  into  operation dtaing 
the  first  week  of  the  ensuing  month  and  year. — 
But  the  secrecy  which  had  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  its  novelty,  its  manufacture,  and  its 
destination,  was  not  less  rigidly  preserved  for 
several  months,  respectinfi  the  grandeur  of  its  suc- 
cess. Whether  the  British  Government  were 
skeptical  concerning  the  promised  splendor  of  its 
discoveries,  or  wished  them  to  be  Ecrupub^vly 
veiled  until  they  had  accumulated  a  fuU-orbed 
glory  for  the  nation  and  reien  in  which  they 
originated,  is  a  question  which  we  can  only  con- 
jecturally  solve.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  astrc. 
nomer's  royal  patmns  enjoined  a  masonic  tacitur- 
nity upon  him  and  hisfriends,  until  he  should  havo 
officially  communicated  the  results  of  his  {rwt 
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experimenl.  According;!/,  the  world  heard  nolli- 
4ng  of  him  or  his  expedition,  until  it  was  announc- 
«d  R  few  montiis  since,  in  the  scientific  journals 
of  Germany,  that  Sir  John  Herschcl,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  written  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Vienna,  to  inform  him  tliut  tlic  portentous 
comet  predicted  for  tlie  year  1835,  which  was  to 
approach  so  near  this  trembling  globe  that  we  might 
hear  the  roaring  of  its  fires,  had  turned  upon  anoth- 
er scent,  and  would  not  even  shake  a  hair  of  its  tail 
OTcr  our  hunting-grounds.  At  a  loss  to  conceive 
by  what  extra  authority  he  had  made  so  bold  a 
declaration,  tlie  men  of  science  in  Europe  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  his  secret,  regarded  his  "post- 
ponement," as  his  discovery  was  termed,  witli  in- 
credulous contempt ;  and  continued  to  terrorize  up- 
on the  strengtli  of  former  predictions. 

New  Lunar  Discoveries. 
"Ijntil  the  10th  of  January,  the  observations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  stars  in  tlie  southern  signs, 
in  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  hyilro-oxygen  re- 
jectors, a  countless  number  of  new  stars  and  ne- 
bula: were  discovered.  But  we  shall  defer  our 
correspondent's  account  of  these  to  future  pages, 
for  the  purpose  of  no  longer  withholding  from  our 
readers  the  more  general  and  highly  interesting 
discoveries  which  were  made  in  the  lunar  world. — 
And  for  tliis  purpose,  too,  we  shall  defer  Dr.  Grant's 
elaborate  mathematical  details  of  the  corrections 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  made  in  the  best  Uibles 
of  the  moon's  tropical,  siderial,  and  synodic  revolu- 
tions ;  and  of  those  phenomena  of  the  syzygies  on 
which  a  great  part  of  the  establislied  lunar  theory 
depends. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  the  moon  having  then  advanced  with- 
in four  days  of  her  mciin  libration,  that  the  as- 
tronomer adjusted  his  instruments  for  tlie  inspec- 
tion of  her  eastern  limb.  The  whole  immense 
power  of  his  telescope  was  applied,  and  to  its  fo- 
cal image  about  one  half  of  his  microscope.  On 
removing  the  screen  of  the  latter,  the  field  of  view 
was  covered  throughout  its  entire  area,  with  a  beau- 
tifully distinct  and  even  vivid  representation  of 
kasaltic  rock.  Its  color  was  a  greenish  brown,  and 
the  width  of  the  columns,  as  defined  by  their  inter- 
stices on  the  ainvas,  was  invariably  twenty-eight 
inches.  No  fracture  whatever  appeared  in  the  mass 
first^presented,  but  in  a  few  seconds  a  shelving  pile 
appeared  of  five  or  six  columns  width,  which 
■boifred  their  figure  to  be  hexagonal,  and  their  ar- 
ticulations similar  to  those  of  tlie  basaltic  formation 
at  Staffa.  This  precipitous  shelf  was  profusely  co- 
vered with  a  dark  red  flower,  "  precisely  similar," 
■ays  Dr.  Grant,  to  tlie  Papavcr  Rlioeas,  or  rose- 
poppy  of  our  sublunary  cornfields ;  and  this  was 
thb  first  organic  production  of  nature  in  a  foreign 
world,  ever  reveafed  to  the  eyes  of  men." 

The  rapidity  of  the  moon's  ascension,  or  rather 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  being  nearly  equal 
to  five  hundred  yards  in  a  second,  would  have  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  inspectiop  or  even  the  dis- 
covery of  objects  so  minute  as  these,  but  for  tlie  , 
admirable  mechapism  which  constantly  regulates, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  sextant,  the  required{al- 
titude  of  tiie  lens.  But  its  operation  was  found  to 
be  so  consummately  perfect,  that  the  observers 
could  detain  the  object  upon  the  field  of  view  fttr 
any  period  they  might  desire.  The  specimen  of 
lunar  vegetation,  however,  which  they  had  ab-eady 
seen,  had  decided  a  question  of  too  exciting  an  in- 
terest to  induce  them  to  retaixl  its  exit.  It  had  de- 
monstrated that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  coii- 
atituted  similarly  to  our  own,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining organized,  and  therefore,  most  probably, 
animal  life.  The  Basaltic  rocks  continued  to  pass 
over  the  inclined  canvas  plane,  through  three  suc- 
cessive diameters,  when  a  verdant  declivity,  of 
great  beauty,  appeared,  which  occupied  two  more. 
This  was  preceded  by  another  mass  of  nearly  the 
former  height :  at  the  base  of  which  ihey  were  at 
length  delighted  to  perceive  that  novelty,  a  lunar 
forest.  "  The  trees,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  minutes,  were  of  one  unvaried  kind, 
and  unlike  any  I  have  seen,  except  the  largest  class 
of  yews  in  the  English  church  yards,  which  tliey 
in  some  respects  resemble.  These  were  /oUowed 
b)i  a  level  green  plain,  which,  as  measured  by  the 
painted  circle  on  our  canvas,  of  forty-nine  feet, 
must  have  been  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  then  appeared  as  fine  a  forest  of  firs,  unequivo- 
cal firs,  as  I  have  ever  seen  cherished  in  the  bosom 
of  ray  native  mountains. 

Wearied  with  tlie  long  continuance  of  these,  we 
gradually  reduced  the  magnifying  poM'er  ©f  the 


microscope,  without  eclipsing  eitlier  of  the  reflec- 
tors, and  immediately  perceived  that  we  had  been 
insensibly  descending,  as  it  were,  a  mountainous 
districtlof  liighly  diversified  and  romantic  charac- 
ter, and  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  lake,  or  in- 
land sea  ;  but  of  what  relative  locality  or  extent, 
we  were  yet  too  greatly  magnified  to  determine. 
On  introducing  the  feeblest  achromatic  lens  we 
possessed,  we  found  that  the  water  whose  bounda- 
ry we  had  just  discovered,  answered  in  general 
outline  to  the  Mare  Nubixmi  of  Riccioli,  by  which 
we  detected  that  instead  of  commencing,  as  we 
supposed,  on  the  eastern  longitude  of  the  planet, 
some  delay  in  tlie  elevation  of  the  greater  lens,  had 
thrown  us  nearly  upon  »Jie  axes  of  her  equator. 
However,  as  she  was  a  free  country,  and  we  not 
as  yet  attached  to  any  particular  province,  and, 
moreover,  since  we  could  at  any  moment,  occupy 
our  intended  position,  we  again  slid  in  our  magic 
lenses  to  survey  the  shores  of  the  Mare  Nubium. 
Why  Riccioli  so  termed  it,  unless  in  ridicule  of 
Cleomcnes,  I  know  not ;  for  fairer  shores  never 
angel  coasted  on  a  tour  of  pleasure.  A  beach  of 
brilliant  white  sand,  girt  with  wild  castellated 
rocks,  apparently  of  green  marble,  and  varied  at 
chasms,  occurring  every  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
with  grotesque  blocks  of  chalk  or  gypsum,  and  fea- 
thered and  festooned  at  the  summits  with  the  clus- 
tering foliage  of  unknown  trees,  moved  along  the 
bright  wall  of  our  aparti)ient  until  we  were  speech- 
less with  admiration.  The  water,  wherever  we 
obtained  a  view  of  it,  was  nearly  as  blue  as  that  of 
the  deep  ocean,  and  broke  in  large  white  billows 
upon  the  strand.  The  action  of  very  liigh  tides 
was  quite  manifest  upon  the  face  of  tlie  cliffs,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  niiles ;  yet,  diversified  as  the 
scenery  was  during  tliis  and  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, we  perceived  no  trace  of  animal  existence, 
notwithstanding  we  could  command  at  will  a  per- 
spective of  a  foreground  view  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Holmes,  indeed,  pronounced  some  white  objects  of 
a  circular  form,  which  he  saw  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior  of  a  cavern,  to  be  bona  fide  specimens 
of  lai'ge  cornu  ammonis  ;  but  to  me  they  appeared 
merely  large  pebbles,  which  had  been  chafed  and 
rolled  there  by  the  tides.  Our  chase  of  animal  life 
was  not  yet  to  be  rewarded. 

Having  continued  tliis  close  inspection  nearly 
two  hours,  during  wJiich  we  passed  over  a  wide 
tract  ol  country,  chiefly  of  a  rugged,  and  appar- 
ently volcanic  character ;  and  having  few  ad- 
ditional varieties  of  vegetation,  except  some 
species  of  lichen,  wliich  grew  every  where  in  great 
abundance,  Dr.  Herschel  proposed  tliat  we  should 
take  out  all  our  lenses,  give  a  rapid  speed  to  the 
panorama,  and  search  for  some  of  the  principal 
valleys  known  to  astronomers,  as  tlie  most  likely 
method  to  reward  our  first  night's  observation 
witli  the  discovery  of  animated  beings.  The 
lenses  being  removed,  and  the  effulgence  of  our 
unutterably  glorious  reflectors  left  undiminished, 
we  found,  in  accordance  with  our  calculations, 
that  our  field  of  view  comprehended  about  twenty 
five  miles  of  the  lunar  surface,  with  the  distinct- 
ness both  of  outline  and  detail  which  could  be 
procured  of  ajterrestrial  object  of  the  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  miles:  ap  optical  phenomenon 
which  you  will  find  demonstrated  in  Note  5. — 
This  afforded  us  the  best  landscape  views  we  had 
hitherto  obtained,  and  although  the  accelreated 
motion  was  rather  too  great,  we  enjoyed  them 
with  rapture.  Several  of  these  famous  valleys 
wliich  are  bounded  by  lofty  hills  of  so  perfectly 
conical  a  form  as  to  render  them  less  like  works 
of  nature  than  of  art,  passed  the  canvass  before 
we  had  time  to  check  their  flight ;  but  presently  a 
train  of  scenery  met  our  eye,  of  features  so  entire- 
ly novel,  that  Dr.  Herschel  signalled  for  the  low- 
est convenient  gradation  of  movement  It  was  a 
lofty  chain  of  obelisk  shaped,  or  very  slender  py- 
ramids, standing  in  irregular  groups,  each  com- 
posed of  about  thirty  or  forty  spires,  every  one 
of  which  was  perfectly  square,  and  as  accurately 
truncated  as  the  finest  specimens  of  Cornish  crys- 
tal. They  were  of  a  faint  lilac  hue,  and  very  re- 
splendent. I  now  thought  tliat  we  had  assuredly 
fallen  on  productions  of  art ;  but  Dr.  Herschel 
shrewdly  remarked  that  if  the  Lunarians  could 
build  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  such  monuments  as 
these,  we  should  ere  now  have  discovered  others 
of  a  less  equivocal  character.  He  pronoimced 
them  quartz  formations,  of  probably  the  wine  co- 
lored amethyst  species,  and  promised  us,  from 
these  and  other  proofs  which  we  had  obtained  of 
the  powerful  action  of  the  laws  of  crystalization 
in  this  planet,  a  rich  field  of  mmondogical  study. 


On  introducing  a  lens,  his  conjecture  was  fully 
confirmed ;  they  were  monstrous  amethysts  of  a  di- 
luted claret  color,  glowing  in  the  intensest  li^ht  of 
the  sun !  They  varied  in  height  from  sixty  to  ninety 
feet,  though  we  saw  several  of  ^  still  more  incredi- 
ble altitude. 

They  were  observed  in  a  succession  of  valleys 
divided  by  longitudinal  lines  of  round   breasted 
hills,  covered  with  verdure  and  nobly  undulated ; 
but,  wlxat  is  most  remarkable,  the  valleys  which 
contained  these  stupendous  crystals  were  invaria- 
bly barren,  and  covered  witli  stones  of  a  ferrugin- 
ous hue,  which  were  probably  iron  pyrites.    We 
found  that  these  curiosities  were  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict elevated  about  half  a  mile  above  the  valley  of 
tlie  Mare  Foecunditatis,  of  Mayor  and  Riccioli ; 
tlie  shores  of  which  soon  hove  in  view.    But  ne- 
ver was  a  name  more  inappropriately  bestowed. — 
From   "Dan  to  Bersheba"  all   was  barren, — tlie 
sea-board  was  entirely  composed  of  chalk  and  flint, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  could  be  discovered 
with  our  strongest  glasses.    The  whole  breadth 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  this  sea,  which  was 
about   three  hundred  miles,   having  crossed  our 
plane,  we  entered  upon  a  wild  mountainous  re- 
gion   abounding  with  more  extensive  forests  of 
larger  trees  than  we  had  before  seen — the  species 
of  which  I  have  no  good  analogy  to  describe. — 
In  general  contour   they   resembled    our   forest 
oak;  but   they  were   much  more  superb  in  fo- 
liage,   having  broad  glossy  leaves  like    those  of 
the   laurel,  and  tresses  of  yellow  flowers  which 
hung,  in  the  open   glades,  from  tlie  branches  to 
the  ground.    These  mountains  passed,  we  arri- 
ved at  a  region  which  filled    us    with  astonish- 
ment.    It  was  an  oval   valley,  surroundecl,  ex- 
cept at    a    narrow  opening  towtirds    the    south, 
by  hills,  red   as  the  purest  vermilion,  and   evi- 
dently  crystallized;    for  wherever  a  precipitous 
chasm  appeared — and   these  chasms  were  very 
frequent,  and  of  immense  depth, — the  perpendi- 
cular   sectiq^s  presented    conglomerated    masses 
of  polygon  crystals  evenly  fitted  to  each  other, 
and  arranged    in  deep  strata,  which  grew  dark- 
er in  color  as  they  descended  to  the  foundations 
of  the  precipices.      Innumerable   c^lscades  were 
bursting  forth    from   the  breasts   of  every   one 
of  those   cliffs,  and    some   so  near   their   sum- 
mits, and  with  such  great  force,  as  to  form  arches 
many  yards  in  diameter.    I  never  was  so  vividly 
reminded   of  Byron's  sunile,    "the  tail  of   the 
white  horse  in  the  Revelations."    At  the  foot  of 
this  boundary  of  hills  was  a  perfect  zone  of  woods 
surroimding  the  whole  valley,  which  was  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  wide,  at  its   greatest 
breadth,  and  about  thirty  in  length.    Small  col- 
lections of  trees  of  every  imaginable  kind,  were 
scattered  about  the  whole  luxuriant  area  ;   and 
here  our  magnifiers  blessed  our  panting  hopes  with 
specimens  of  conscious  existence.    In  the  shade  of 
the  woods  on  the  south  eastern  side,  we  beheld 
continuous  herds  of  brown  quadrupeds,  having 
all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  bison,  but 
more  diminutive  than  any  species  of  the  bos  genus 
in  our  natural  history.    Its  tail  was  like  that  of  our 
bos  grunniens ;  but  in  its  semicircular  horns,  the 
hiunp  on  its  shoulders,  tlie  depth  of  its  dew-lap, 
and  the  length  of  its  shaggy  hair,  it  closely  re- 
sembled the  species  to  which  I  first  compared  it. 
It  had,  however,  one  widely  distinctive  feature, 
which,   we  afterwards  found  common  to  nearly 
every  lunar  quadruped  we  have  discovered ;  name- 
ly, a  remarkable  fleshy  appendage  over  the  eyes, 
crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  forehead  and 
united  to  the  ears.    We  could  most  distinctly  per- 
ceive this  hairy  veil,  which  was  shaped  like  the 
upper  front  outline  of  the  cap  known  to  the  ladies 
as  Mary  Clueen  of  Scotts  cap,  lifted  and  lowered 
by  means  of  the  ears.     It  immediately  occurred  to 
the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Herschel,  tliat  this  was  a 
providential  contrivance  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
animal  from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  dark- 
jiess  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the 
moon  are  periodically  subjected. 

The  next  animal  perceived  would  be  classed  on 
earth  as  a  monster.  It  was  of  a  blucish  lead  co- 
lor, about  the  size  of  a  goat,  with  a  head  and  beard 
like  him,  and  a  single  Aorn,  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, from  the  perpendicular.  The  female  was 
destitute  of  the  horn  and  beard,  but  had  a  much 
longer  tail. — It  was  gi-egarious,  and  chiefly  aboun- 
ded on  the  acclivitous  glades  of  the  woods.  In 
elegance  of  symmetry,  it  rivalled  the  antelope,  and 
like  him  it  seemed  an  agile  sprightly  creature,  run- 
ning with  great  speed,  and  springing  from  the  green 
t^^  with  idl  the  unaccountable  antics  of  a  lamb  qv 
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kitten.  This  beautiful  creature  afforded  us  the 
most  exquisite  amusement.  The  mimioy  of  its 
movements  upon  our  white  painted  canvass,  was 
as  faithful  and  luminous  as  that  of  animals  within  a 
few  yards  of  a  camera  obscura  when  seen  pictur- 
ed upon  its  tympan.  Frequently  when  attempting 
to  put  our  fingers  upon  its  beard,  it  would  sudden- 
ly bound  away  into  oblivion,  as  if  conscious  of  our 
earthly  impertinence ;  but  then  others  would  ap- 

Eear,  whom  we  could  not  prevent  from  nibbling  the 
erbage,  say  or  do  what  we  would  to  them. 
On  examining  the  centre  of  this  delightful  val- 
ley, we  found  a  large  branching  river,  abounding 
with  lovely  islands,  and  water-birds  of  numerous 
kinds. — A  species  of  grey  pelican  was  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  but  a  black  and  white  crane  with  unrea- 
sonably long  legs  and  bill,  were  also  very  common. 
We  watched  their  pisciverous  experiments  a  long 
time,  in  hopes,  of  catching  sight  of  a  lunar  fish ;  but 
although  wc  were  not  favored  in  tliis  respect,  we 
could  easily  guess  the  purpose  for  which  they 
plunged  their  long  necks  so  deeply  beneath  the 
water.  Near  the  upper  extremity  of  one  of  these 
islands,  we  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  strange  am- 
phibious creature  of  a  spherical  form,  which  rol- 
led with  great  velocity  across  the  pebbly  beach, 
and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  strong  current  which 
set  ofT  from  this  angle  of  the  island.  We  were 
compelled,  however,  to  leave  this  prolific  valley 
unexplored  on  account  of  clouds  which  were  evi- 
dently accumulating  in  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
our  own  being  perfectly  translucent.  But  this  was 
itself  an  interesting  discovery,  for  more  distant  ob- 
servers had  questioned  or  denied  the  existence  of 
any  humid  atmosphere  in  this  planet. 

The  moon  being  now  low  on  her  descent.  Dr. 
Hersdiel  inferred  Uiat  the  increasing  refrangibility 
of  her  rays  would  prevent  tuiy  satisfactory  protrac- 
tion of  our  labors,  and  our  minds  being  actually 
fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the  high  enjoy- 
ments we  had  partaken,  we  mutually  agreed  to 
call  in  the  assistants  at  the  lens,  and  reward  their 
vigilant  attention  with  congratulatory  bumpers  of 
the  best  "Ekist  India  Particular."  It  was  not, 
however,  without  regret  that  we  left  the  splendid 
valley  of  the  red  mountains,  which,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  arms  of  our  royal  patron,  we  denomi- 
nated "  the  Valley,  of  the  Unicorn ;"  and  it  may 
be  found  in  Blunt's  map,  about  midway  between 
the  Mare  Foec«nditatis,  and  the  Marc  Nectaris." 

The  nights  of  the  lltli  and  12th  being  cloudy 
were  unfavorable  to  observation ;  but  ou  those  of 
the  13th  and  14th  further  aniniar  discoveries  were 
made  of  the  most  exciting  interest  to  every  hu- 
man being.  We  give  them  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  our  accomplished  correspondent: — 

"  The  astonishing  and  beautiful  discoveries  which 
we  had  made  during  our  first  night's  observation, 
and  the  brilliant  promise  wliich  they  gave  of  the  fu- 
ture, rendered  every  moonlight  hour  too  precious 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  deprivation  occasioned  by 
these  two  cloudy  evenings ;  and  they  were  not 
borne  witli  strictly  philosophic&l  patience,  notwith- 
standing our  attention  was  closely  occupied  in  su- 
perintending the  erection  of  additional  props  and 
braces  of  the  twenty-four  feet  lens,  which  we  found 
had  somewhat  vibrated  in  a  high  wind  that  arose 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th.  The  night  of  the  1 3th 
[January]  was  one  of  pearly  purity  and  loveliness. 
The  moon  ascended  tlie  firmament  in  gorgeous 
splendor,  and  the  stars,  retiring  around  her,  left  her 
the  unrivalled  queen  of  the  hemisphere.  This  be- 
ing the  last  night  but  one  in  the  present  month, 
during  which  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting her  western  limb,  on  account  of  the  libra- 
tion  in  Ton^tude  which  would  thence  immediately 
ensue.  Dr.  tierschel  informed  us  that  he  should  di- 
rect our  researches  to  the  parts  No.  2,  11,  26,  and 
20,  in  Blunt's  map,  and  which  are  respectively 
known  in  the  modern  cateilogue  by  the  names  of 
Endymion,  Cleomedes,  Longrenus,  and  Petavius. 
To  the  careful  inspection  of  these,  and  the  regions 
between  them  snd  tlie  extreme  western  rim,  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  whole  of  this  highly  favored 
night.  Taking  then  our  twenty-five  miles  breadth 
of  her  surface  upon  the  field  view,  and  reducing  it 
to  a  slow  movement,  we  soon  found  the  first  very 
singularly  shaped  object  of  our  inquiry.  It  was  a 
highly  mountainous  district,  the  loftier  chains  of 
*hich  form  three  neu-row  ovals,  two  of  which 
approach  each  other  in  slender  points,  and  are 
united  by  one  mass  of  hills  of  great  length  and 
elevation ;  thus  presenting  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  a  long  skein  6f  thread,  the  bows  of  which 
have  been  gradually  spead  open  from  their  con- 
necting knot.     The  tiurd  oval  looks  sOso  like 


I  a  skein,  and  lies  as  if  carelessly  dropped  from 
nature's  hand  in  connection  with  the  other ;  but 
that  which  might  fancifully  be  supposed  as  having 
formed  the  second  bow  of  tliis  second  skein,  is  cut 
open,  and  lies  in  scattered  threads  of  smaller  hills 
which  covers  a  great  extent  of  level  territory.  The 
ground  plan  of  these  mountains  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  drawn ;  and  in  Blunt's,  which  is  tlie 
best,  it  agrees  exactly  with  my  description.  With- 
in the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  the  broken  bow  of  lulls 
last  mentioned,  stands  an  oval  shaped  mountain  en- 
closing a  valley  of  immense  area,  and  having,  on 
its  western  ridge,  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  terrible 
eruption.  To  the  northeast  of  this,  across  the  bro- 
ken, or  what  Mr.  Holmes  called  "  the  vagabond 
mountain,"  are  three  otlier  detached  oblong  forma- 
tions, the  largest  and  last  of  which  is  marked  F  in 
the  catalogue,  and  fancifully  denominated  llie  Mare 
Mortuum,  or  more  commonly  the  "  Lake  of  Death." 
Induced  by  a  curiosity  to  divine  the  reason  of  so 
sombre  a  title,  rather  than  by  any  more  philosophi- 
cal motive,  we  here  first  applied  our  hydro-oxygen 
magnifiers  to  the  focal  image  of  the  gicat  lens.  Our 
25  miles  portion  of  this  great  mountain  circus,  had 
comprehended  the  whole  of  its  area,  and  of  course 
the  two  conical  hills  which  rise  within  it  about  five 
miles  from  each  other;  but  although  this  breadth 
of  view  had  heretofore  generally  presented  its  ob- 
jects as  if  seen  within  a  terrestrial  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  we  were,  in  this  instance,  uliablc 
to  discern  these  eternal  hills  witli  any  such  degree 
of  distinctness.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
mist  or  smoke  around  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
volcano  wliich  we  had  left  in  the  southwest,  and 
yet  they  were  comparatively  indistiuct  upon  the 
canvass.  On  sliding  in  the  gas-light  lens,  the  mys- 
tery was  immediately  solved.  They  were  old  cra- 
ters of  extinct  volcanoes,  from  which  still  issued  a 
heated  though  transparent  exhalation  that  kept 
them  in  an  appai-ently  oscillatory  or  trembling  mo- 
tion, most  unfavorable  to  examination.  The  cra- 
ters of  both  of  these  hills,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
judge  under  this  obstruction,were  about  15  fitliom 
deep,  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  fire,  and  of  near- 
ly a  yellowish  white  color  tliroughout.  The  diam- 
eter of  each  was  about  nine  diameters  of  our  paint- 
ed circle,  or  nearly  450  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the 
rim  surrounding  them  about  1000  feet;  yet,  not- 
witlistanding  their  narrow  mouths,  these  two  chim- 
neys of  the  subterranean  deep  had  evidently  filled 
the  whole  area  of  the  valley  in  wliich  they  stood 
with  the  lava  and  ashes  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered, and  even  added  to  the  height,  if  not  indeed 
caused  the  existence  of  the  oval  chain  of  mountains 
which  surrounded  it.  These  mountains,  as  subse- 
quently measured  from  the  level  of  some  large 
lakes  around  them,  averaged  the  height  of  2800  feet, 
and  Dr.  Herschel  conjectured  from  this  and  the 
vast  extent  of  their  abutments,  which  ran  for 
many  miles  into  the  country  around  them,  that 
these  volcanoes  must  have  been  in  full  activity  for 
a  million  of  years.  Lieut  Drummond,liowever,  ra- 
ther supposed  that  the  whole  area  of  this  oval  val- 
ley was  but  the  exhausted  crater  of  one  \-ast  volca- 
no, which  in  expiring  had  left  only  these  two  im- 
becile representatives  of  its  power.  I  believe  Dr. 
Herschel  himself  afterwards  adopted  this  proba- 
ble theory,  which  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the  uni- 
versal geology  of  the  planet.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hundred  miles  of  her  surface,  not  even  excepting 
her  large  seas  and  lakes,  in  which  circular  or  oval 
mountainous  ridges  may  not  be  easily  found  ;  and 
many,  very  many  of  these  having  numerous  in- 
closed hills  in  full  volcanic  operation,  which  are 
much  lower  than  the  surrounding  circles,  admit  of 
no  doubt  that  each  of  these  great  formations  are 
the  remains  of  one  vast  mountain  which  has  burnt 
itself  out,  and  left  only  these  wide  foundations  of 
its  ancient  grandeur,  A  direct  proof  of  this  is 
afforded  of  a  tremendous  volcano  now  in  its  prime, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  notice.  What  gave  the 
name  of  "  The  Lake  of  Deatli"  to  the  annular 
mountain  I  have  just  described,  was,  I  suppose, 
the  dark  appearance  of  the  valley  which  it  encloses, 
and  which  to  a  more  distant  view  than  we  obtain- 
ed, certainly  exhibits  tlie  general  aspect  of  the  wa- 
ters on  this  planet.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  to  excess ;  between  this  circle  and  Iso.  2 
(Emdymion)  which  we  proposed  first  to  examine, 
we  comited  no  less  than  twelve  luxurient  forests, 
divided  into  open  plains,  which  waded  in  an  o- 
cean  of  verdure,  and  were  probably  prairies  Hke 
those  of  North  America-  In  three  of  these  we 
discovered  numerous  herds  of  quadrcpeds  simi- 
lar to  our  friends  the  bisons  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Unicom,  but  of  much  Urgox  size ;  aud  scajrcely 


a  piece  of  woodland  occurred  in  our  panorama 
whiclidid  not  dazzle  our  vision  with  flocks  of  white 
or  red  birds  upon  the  wing. 

"  At  length  we caiefully  explored  the  Endymion. 
We  found  each  of  the  tliree  ovals  volcanic  and  ste- 
rile within ;  but  without,  most  rich,  throusjhout  the 
level  regions  around  theiri,in  every  imaginable  pro- 
duction of  a  bounteous  soil.  Dr.  Herschel  has  clas- 
sified not  less  than  thirty-eight  species  of  foi-est  trees 
and  nearly  twice  this  numlw  of  plants,found  in  thi» 
tract  alone, which  are  widely  different  to  tliose  found 
in  more  equatorial  latitudes.  Of  ajiimals,  he  classi- 
fied nine  species  of  mammalia,  and  five  of  oviparia. 
Among  the  former  is  a  small  kind  of  reign-deer,  the 
elk,  the  moose,  the  horned  bear,  and  the  biped  bea- 
ver. The  last  resembles  the  Ijeavcr  of  the  earth  in 
every  other  respect  than  in  its  destitution  of  a  tail, 
and  its  invariable  habit  of  walking  upon  only  two 
feet.  It  carries  its  young  in  its  arms  like  a  human 
bein:j,  and  moves  with  an  easy  gliding  motion.  Its 
huts  are  constructed  better  and  higher  than  those  of 
many  tribes  of  human  savages,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  in  nearly  all  of  tliem,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire. — 
Still  his  head  and  body  differ  only  in  the  points  sta> 
ted  from  that  of  the  beaver,  and  it  was  never  seen 
except  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which 
it  has  been  observed  to  inmiersc  for  a  period  of  se- 
veral seconds. 

"  Thirty  degrees  farther  south,  is  Na   11,  car 
Cleomedes,  an  immense  annular  mountain,  con- 
taining tlirec  distinct  craters,which  havcbecnio  long 
extinguished  that  the  whole  valley  around  them, 
which  is  eleven  miles  in  extent,  is  densely  crowded 
with  woods  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Not 
a  rod  of  vacant  land,  except  the  tops  of  these  cra- 
ters, could  be  descried,  and  no  living  creature  ex- 
cept a  large  white  biixl  resembling  the  stork.     At 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  vaUey  is  a  natural 
archway  or  cavern,  200  feet  high,  and  100  wide, 
through  which,  runs  a|  river  that  discharges  itself 
over  a  precipice  of  grey  rocks  80  feet  in  depth  and 
then  forms  a  branching  stream  through  a  beautiful 
tliampaign  district  for  many  miles.    Within  twen- 
ty miles  ofthis  cataract  is  the  largest  lake,  or  ra- 
ther inland  sea,  that  has  been  found  throughout 
the  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  which 
this  illuminated  side  of  tlie  moon  contains.     Its 
width  from  east  to  west,  is  189  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south,  266  miles.    Its  shape  to  the  north- 
ivard  is  not  tmlikc  that  of  the  bay  ol  Bengal,  and 
it  is  studded  with  small  islands,  most  of  which  are 
volcanic    Two  of  these,  on  Uie  eastern  side,  are 
now  violently  eruptive ;  but  our  lowest  magnify- 
ing power  was  too  great  to  examine  them  with 
convenience,  on  account  of  the  cloud  of  smoke  arift 
ashes  which  beclouded  our  field  of  view  ;  as  seen 
by  Lieut.  Drummond,  through  our  reflecting  teles- 
cope of  2000  times,  they  exhibited  great  brilliancy. 
In  a  bay,  on  the  western  side  ofthis  sea,  is  an  island 
55  miles  long,  of  a  crescent  form,  crowded  through 
its  entire  sweep  witli  the  most  superb  and  wonder- 
ful natural  beauties,  both  of  vegetation  and  geology. 
Its  hills  arc  pinnacled  with  tall  quartz  crystals,  of  so 
rich  a  yellow  and  orange  hue  that  we  at  first  sup- 
posed them  to  be  pointed  flames  of  fire  ;  and  they 
spring  up  thus  from  smooth  round  brows  of  hills 
wliich  are  covered  as  with  a  velvet  mantle.     Even 
in  the  enchanting  little  valleys  of  this  winding 
island,  we  could  often  see  those  splendid  naturu 
spires,  mounting  in  the  midst  of  deep  green  woods, 
like  church  steeples  in  the  vale  of  'W'cstmoreland. 
We  here  first  noticed   the   bar  palm  tree,  which 
differs  from  that  of  our  tropical  latitudes  only  in  the 
peculiarity  of  very  large  crimson  flowers,  instead 
of  the  spadix  protruded  from   the  common  calx. 
We,    however,  perceived  no  fruit  on  any  spe- 
cimens we  saw  ;   a  circumstance  which  we  at- 
tempted to  account  for  from  the  great  (theoretical) 
extremes   in  the  lunar  climate.     On   a   curioiw 
kind  of  tree-melon   we  nevertheless  saw  fruit  ill  / 
great  abundancp,  and  in  every  stage  of  inception  " 
and  maturity.     The  general  color  of  these  woods 
was  a  dark  green,  though  not  without  occasional 
admixtures  of  every  tint  of  our  forest  seasons. 
The  hectic  flush  of  autumn  was  often  seen  kindled 
upon  the  cheek  of  earliest  spring,  and  the  gay  dra- 
pery of  summer,  in  some  places,  surrounded  trees 
leafless  as  the  victims  of  winter.    It  seemed  as  if 
all  tlie  seasons  here  united  hands  in  a  circle  of  per- 
petual harmony.     Of  animals,  we  saw  only  an  ele- 
gant striped  ctuadruped,  about  three  feet  high,  like 
a  miniature    Zebra,    which  was   always  in  small 
herds  on  the  green  sward  of  the  hills  ;  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  long  tailed  birds  which  we  judged 
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however,  we  saw  countless  multitudes  of  univalve 
shell  fish,  and  among  ihcm  some  huge  flat  ones 
which  all  three  of  my  associates  declared  to  be  cor- 
nu  aramoiiie ;  and  1  confess  I  was  here  compelled 
to  abandon  my  skeptical  substitution  of  pubblts. — 
The  chffs  all  along  these  shores  wers  deeply  un- 
dermined by  tides ;  they  were  very  cavernous, 
and  yellow  crystal  stalactites  larger  than  a  man's 
thigh  were  siiooting  forth  on  uU  sides.  Indeed 
every  foot  of  this  it>land  appciired  to  be  cryslalized; 
masites  of  fallen  crystals  were  found  on  every 
beach  we  explored,  and  beamed  froi^i  every  frac- 
tared  head  land.  It  was  more  like  a  creation  of  an 
oriental  fancy,  than  a  distant  variety  of  nature 
brought  by  the  powers  of  science  to  ocular  de- 
monstration. The  striking  dissimilitude  of  this 
island  to  every  other  we  had  found  on  these  wa- 
ters,  and  its  near  proximity  to  tlie  mam  land,  led 
us  to  suppose  that  it  nmst  some  time  have  been  a 
part  of  u  ;  more  especially  as  its  crescent  bay  em- 
braced the  first  of  a  cham  of  smaller  ones  wiiichran 
directly  thither.  This  first  one  was  a  pure  quartz 
rock,  about  tliree  miles  in  circumference,  towering 
in  naked  majesty  from  the  blue  deep  without  either 
shore  or  shelter.  But  it  glowed  in  the  sun  almost 
like  a  sapphire,  as  did  all  the  lesser  ones  of  whom  it 
seemed  the  king.  Our  theory  was  speedily  con- 
firmed ;  for  all  tlte  shore  of  the  main  land  was  but- 
tlemented  and  spired  with  those  unobtainable  jew- 
els of  nature,  and  as  we  brought  our  field  of  view 
to  include  the  utmost  rim  of  the  illuminated  bounda- 
ry of  tlie  planet,  we  could  still  see  tliem  blazing  in 
crowded  battalions  as  it  were,  through  a  re^^'ion  of 
hundreds  of  miles.  In  fact,  we  could  not  conjec- 
ture where  this  gorgeous  land  of  enchantment  ter- 
mmatcd  ;  for  as  the  rotary  motion  of  the  planet 
bore  these  mountain  summits  from  our  view,  we 
became  further  remote  from    the  western  bounda- 
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"  Wo  were  admonished  by  this  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeking  the  next  proposed  ooject  of  our  searcli,  the 
Langrenus,  or  No.  26,  which  is  almost  within  the 
verge  of  the  libration  in  longitude,  and  of  ^vhich, 
for  this  reason,  Dr.  Hersche;  entertained  some  sin- 
gular reasons. 

"  After  a  short  delay  in  advancing  the  observa- 
tory upon  the  levers,  and  in  re;julating  tlie  lens,  we 
found  our  object  and  surveyed  it.  It  was  a  dark 
narrow  lake  seventy  miles  long,  bounded  on  the 
east,  north  and  west,  by  red  mountains  of  the  same 
character  as  tiiose  surrouiidmg  the  valley  of  the 
Unicorn,  from  which  it  is  distaat  to  the  south  west 
about  160  miles.  This  lake,  hke  that  valley,  opens 
to  the  south  upon  a  plain  not  more  than  te.i  miles 
wide,  whicii  is  here  encircled  by  a  ti-uly  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre  of  the  loftiest  order  of  lunar  iiills. 
For  a  semi»circle  of  six  miles  these  hills  are  riven, 
from  tlieir  brow  to  ilieir  base,  as  perpendicularly  as 
the  outer  walls  of  the  Coloseum  at  Rome  ;  but  here 
exhibiting  ihe  sublime  altitude  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand feet,  in  one  smooth  unbroken  surface.  How 
nature  disposed  of  the  huge  mass  which  she  thus 
prodigally  carried  out,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it 
IS  that  there  are  no  fragments  of  it  left  ujion  the 
plain,  which  is  a  dechvity  without  a  single  promi- 
nefKe  except  a  billowy  tract  of  woodland  that  runs 
in  many  &  wild  vagary  of  bread :-h  and  course  to  tlie 
margin  of  tlte  lake.  The  tremendous  height  and 
expansion  of  this  perpendicular  mountain,  with  its 
bright  crimson  front  contrasted  with  the  fringe  of 
fore«t  on  its  brow,  and  the  verdure  of  the  open 
plain  beneath,  filled  our  canvass  with  a  landscape 
unsurpassed  in  unique  grandeur  by  any  we  had 
belield.  Our  25  miles  perspective  included  this  re- 
markable mountain,  the  plain,  a  part  of  the  lake, 
and  the  last  graduated  summits  of  the  range  of 
hili*  by  whicli  the  latter  is  nearly  surrounded. — 
We  ardently  wish  tliat  all  the  world  could  view 
tk  aeeneso  strangely  grand,  and  our  pulse  beat  high 
Xitli  the  hope  of  one  day  exhibiting  it  to  our 
countrymen  in  some  part  of  our  native  land. — 
But  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  destroy  our 
picture,  as  ■  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying its  parts  for  scientific  inspection.  Our  plane 
wa»  of  cmirse  imnicdintely  covered  with  the  ruby 
(rent  of  this  mighty  amphitheatre,  its  tail  figures, 
leading  cascades,  and  rugged  caverns.  As  its 
almost  intermediate  sweep  was  measured  off  upon 
canvass,  we  frtquently  saw  long  lines  of  some  yel- 
low metal,  hangmg  from  the  crevices  of  the  hori- 
xoatal  strata  in  wide  net  work,  or  straight  pendant 
branches.  We  of  course  concluded  that  this  was 
virgin  gold,  and  we  had  no  assay-master  to  prove 
the  contrary.  On  searching  the  plain,  over  which 
we  had  observed  the  woods  roving  in  all  the  sliapes 
^  ^ami»  in  the  sky,  we  were  again  delighted  with 


the  discovery  of  animals.  The  first  observed  was 
a  quadruped  with  an  amazingly  long  neck,  head 
like  a  sheep,  bearing  two  long  spird  horns,  white 
as  pohshcd  ivory,  and  standing  in  perpendicular 
parallel  to  each  other.  Its  body  was  like  that  of  a 
deer,  but  its  fore  legs  were  most  disproportionally 
long,  and  its  tail,  which  was  very  bushy  and  of  a 
snow  whiteness,  curled  high  over  its  rump,  and 
hung  two  or  thiee  feet  by  its  side.  Its  colors  were 
br^^ht  bay  and  wliite,  in  brindle  patches,  clearly 
de:mcd  but  of  no  regular  form.  It  was  found  only 
in  pairs,  in  spaces  between  the  woods,  and  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  speed  or  its  hab- 
its. But  a  tew  minutes  only  elapsed  before  three 
specimens  of  another  animal  appeared,  so  well 
known  to  all  that  we  fairly  laughed  at  the  recogni- 
tion of  so  familiar  an  acquaintance  in  so  distant  a 
land.  The/  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  three 
good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  farms  of  Leicestershire,  or  the  shamble?  of 
Leadenhall  market.  With  the  utmost  scrutiny  we 
could  find  no  nuirk  of  distinction  between  these 
and  those  of  our  native  soil ;  ihey  had  not  even  the 
appendage  over  the  eyes,  which  I  have  described 
as  common  to  liumr  quadrupeds.  Presently  they 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  on  reducing  the 
lenses,  we  found  them  in  flocks  over  a  great 
part  of  the  valley.  I  need  not  say  how  desirous 
we  were  of  finding  shepherds  to  these  flocks,  and 
even  a  man  with  blue  apron  and  rolled  up  sleeves, 
would  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  ns,  if  not  to 
the  sheep ;  but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own 
pastures,  without  either  protector  or  destroyer  in 
iium.111  shape. 

"  We  at  length  approached  the  level  opening  to 
the  lake,  where  the  valley  narrows  to  a  mile  in 
width,  and  displays  scenery  on  both  sides,  pictur- 
esque and  rom  intic  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prose 
description,  imagination  borne  on  the  wings  of  po- 
etry, could  alone  gather  similes  to  porti-ay  the  wild 
sublimity  of  this  landscape,  where  dark  behemoth 
crags  stood  over  the  brows  of  lofty  propicices,  as  if 
in  ramparts  in  the  sKy;  and  forests  seem  suspended 
mid  air.  On  the  eastern  side  there  was  one  soar- 
ing crag,  crested  with  trees,  which  hung  over  in  a 
curve  like  three-fourths  of  a  gothic  arch,  and  being 
of  a  rich  crimson  color,  its  ene:t  was  most  strange 
upon  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  association  ^f 
such  grandeur  with  such  beauty.  But  whilst  ga- 
zing upon  them  in  a  perspective  of  about  half  a 
mile,  we  were  thrilled  wiili  astonishment  to  per- 
ceive four  successive  flocks  of  large  winged  crea- 
tures, wholly  unhke  any  kind  of  birds,  descend 
v^iili  a  slow  even  motion  from  the  cliffs  on  the  wes- 
tern side,  and  alight  upon  the  plain.  They  were 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  who  exclaimed, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  my  theories  agjiinst  your  proofs, 
which  you  have  often  found  a  pretty  even  bet,  we 
have  somctliing  worth  looking  at ;  I  was  confident 
that  if  ever  we  found  being^  in  human  sliape,  it 
would  be  in  this  longitude,  and  that  tiiey  would 
be  provided  by  their  Creator  with  some  extraordi- 
naiy  powers  of  locomotion  :  first  exchange  for  my 
number  D."  This  lens  being  soon  introduced, 
gave  is  a  fine  half  mile  distance  ;  and  we  counted 
three  parties  of  these  creatures,  of  twelve,  nine  and 
fifteen  in  each,  walking  erect  towards  a  small  Mrood 
near  tlie  base  of  the  eastern  precipices.  Certainly 
tliey  were  like  human  beirgs  for  their  wings  had 
now  disappeared,  and  tlieir  attitude  in  walking 
was  both  erect  and  dignified.  Having  observed 
tliem  at  this  distance  for  some  minutes  we  introdu- 
ced lens  H.  z.  whicli  brought  them  to  the  apparent 
proximity  of  eighty  yards  ;  the  highest  clear  mag- 
nitude we  possessed  until  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  we  eflfected  an  improvement  in  the  gas- 
burners.  About  half  of  the  first  party  had  pass- 
ed beyond  our  canvass ;  but  of  all  the  others  we 
had  a  perfectly  distinct  and  deliberate  view.  They 
averaged  four  feet  in  height,  were  covered,  except 
on  the  face,  with  short  and  glossy  copper-colored 
hair,  and  had  wings  composed  of  a  thin  membrane, 
without  hair,  lying  snugly  upon  their  backs,  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. — 
The  face,  which  was  of  a  yellowish  flesh  color, 
was  a  slight  improvement  upon  that  of  the  lar^ 
ourang  outang,  being  more  open  and  intelligent  in 
its  expression,  and  having  a  much  greater  expan- 
sion of  forehead.  The  mouth,  however,  was  very 
Eruminent,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  a  thick 
card  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  lips  far  more 
human  than  those  of  any  species  of  the  simia  ger 
nus.  In  general  symmetry  of  body  and  limbs  they 
were  infinitely  superior  to  the  ourang  outang;  so 
much  so,  that,  but  for  their  long  wings.  Lieutenant 
Drununond  said  that  they  would  kwk  as  well  (yi  a 


parade  ground  as  some  of  the  old  cockney  mihtia ! 
The  hair  on  the  head  was  a  darker  color  than  that 
of  the  body,  closely  curled,  but  apparently  not 
woolly,  and  arranged  in  two  curious  semi-circles 
over  the  temple  of  the  forehead.  Their  feet  could 
only  be  seen  as  they  were  alternately  lifted  in 
walking ;  but,  from  what  we  could  see  of  them  in 
so  transient  a  view,  they  appeared  thin,  and  very 
protuberant  at  tlie  heel. 

"  Whilst  passing  across  the  canvass,  and  when- 
ever we  afterwards  saw  them,  these  creatures  were 
evidently  engaged  in  conversation  j  their  gesticu- 
lation, more  pariicidarly  the  varied  action  of  their 
hands  and  arms,  appeared  impassioned  and  empha- 
tic. We  hence  inferred  that  they  were  rational 
beings,  and  although  not  perhaps  of  so  high  an 
order  as  others  which  we  discovered  the  next 
montli  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Bay  of  Rainbows, 
they  were  capable  of  producing  works  of  art 
and  contrivance.  The  next  view  we'  obtained  of 
them  was  still  more  favorable.  U  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  httle  lake,  or  expanded  stream,  which 
we  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  running  down 
the  valley  to  the  large  lake,  and  having  on  its 
eastern  margin  a  small  wood.  Some  of  these 
creatures  had  crossed  the  water  and  were  lying 
like  spread  eagles  on  the  skirts  of  tlie  wood.  We 
could  then  perceive  that  their  wings  possessed  great 
expansion,  and  were  similar  in  structure  to  Uiose 
of  the  bat,  being  a  semi-transparent  membrane,  ex- 
panded in  curvilincal  divisions  by  means  of  straight 
radii,  united  at  the  back  by  the  dorsal  integuments. 
But  what  astonished  us  very  much  was  the  circum- 
stance of  this  membrane  being  continued  from  the 
shoulders  to  tlic  legs,  united  all  the  way  down,  tho' 
gradually  decreasing  in  width.  The  wings  seemed 
completely  under  the  conmiand  of  volition,  for  those 
of  the  creatures  whom  we  saw  bathing  in  the  wa- 
ter, spread  them  instantly  to  their  full  width,  waved 
them  as  ducks  do  theirs  to  shake  off  tlie  water,  and 
then  as  instantly  closed  them  again  in  a  compact 
fbrm.  Our  further  observation  of  Uie  habits  of  these 
creatures,  who  were  of  both  sexes,  led  to  results  so 
very  remarkable,  that  I  prefer  they  should  be  first 
laicl  before  the  public  in  Dr.  Herschel's  own  work, 
where  I  have  reason  to  know  they  are  fully  and 
faithfully  stated,  however  increduously  tlicy  may 
be  received.  *  *  ♦  -phe  three  famihea 
then  almost  simultaneously  spread  their  winLs  and 
were  lost  in  tlie  dark  confines  of  the  canvass,  before 
we  had  time  to  breathe  from  our  paraliziug.  aston- 
ishment. We  scientifically  denominated  them  the 
VespertiIlio-homo>  or  man-bat ;  and  they  are 
doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  notwith- 
standing some  of  their  amusements  would  but  ill 
comport  with  our  tenestrial  notions  of  decorum. — 
The  valley  itself  we  call  tlie  Ruby  Coliseum,  in 
compUnient  to  its  stupendous  boundary,  the  six 
mile  sweep  of  red  precipices  two  thousand  feet 
high.  And  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  being  far 
advanced,  we  postponed  our  tour  to  Petavious  (No. 
20)  until  another  opportunity." 
We  have  of  course  faithfully  observed  Dr.  Grant's 
private  injunction  to  omit  those  highly  curious  pas- 
sages in  his  correspondence,  which  he  wished  us  to 
suppress,  although  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  the 
force  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it.  It  is  true  the 
omitted  paragraphs  contun  facts  whicli  would  be 
wholly  incredible  to  readers  who  do  not  carefully 
examine  tlie  principles  and  capacity  of  the  instru- 
ment with  wnich  these  marvellous  discoveries  have 
been  made  ;  but  so  will  also  nearly  all  of  those 
which  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  iu  publish;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  tliatwe  considered  the  explicit  de 
scriptionwhich  we  have  given  of  the  telescope  so  im- 
portant a  preliminary.  From  these,  however,&  other 
prohibited  passages  which  will  be  published  by  Dr. 
Herschel,  with  the  certificates  of  tlie  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  colony,  and  of  several  Epis- 
copal, Wesleyan,  and  otiier  ministers,  who,  in  the 
month  of  March  lust,  were  j^emiitted,  under  the 
stipulation  of  temporal y  secrecy,  to  visit  the  ob- 
servatory and  become  eye  witness.s  of  the  wonders 
which  they  were  requested  to  att  st,  we  arc  con- 
fident his  forthcoming  volumes  wih  be  at  once  the 
most  sublime  in  science,  and  tlie  most  intense  in 
general  interes',  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

The  night  of  the  14ih  displayed  the  moon  in  her 
mean  libration,  or  full ;  but  the  somewhat  humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere  being  for  several  hours  less 
favorable  to  a  minute  inspection  than  to  a  general 
survey  of  her  surface,  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  latter  purpose.  But  shortly  after  midnight  the 
last  veil  of  mist  was  dissipated,  and  the  sky  being 
as  lucid  as  on  the  former  evenincs,  the  attention  of 
he  astronomers  was  ^treated  by  the  renmrkabla 
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outlines  of  the  spot  marked  Gycho,  No.  18,  in 
Blum's  lunar  cliart ;  and  in  thia  train  thcv  added 
treasures  to  l-uman  knowledge  which  angels  might 
well  desire  to  wiiu •      ;. 

SUMMARY. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  an  officer  on 
board  the  Delaware,  dated  off  Malta,  26th  Juue^ 
lg35_officers  and  crew  all  welL  The  Delaware 
was  going  immediately  to  Tripoli. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Delaware  will  sail  for 
liic  U.  States  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  readies 
Port  Mahon. 

Don  Thomas  Gener.— It  is  with  deep  feelings  of 
regret  avc  learn  that  this  eminent  individual  died  at 
Mataiizas,  about  the  16th  August.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  deplorable  and  unexpected  event, 
was  the  overturning  of  a  carriage— by  which  he 
received  some  mortal  hurt.  ,'•  ••  ''-_  :.'*"    ,•      ■     ' 

We  know  few  indivic  uala  in  any  country,  whose 
loss  should  be  more  truly  looked  upon,  as  one  to  all 
lovers  of  freedom,  to  all  good  men.  A  man  of  head, 
of  heart,  and  of  hand,  Don  Thomas  Gener 
lacked  but  an  appropriate  sphere,  to  make  himself 
fell  as  one  fitted  to  decide  the  destinTes  of  nations 
With  the  high  actiuirements  and  high  qualites  of  a 
Statesman,  he  combined  much  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter— ^and  all  the  gentler  social  virtues.  As  a  phi- 
lanthropist, a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father — his 
memory  will  endure,  while  the  grateful  hearts, 
which  in  all  those  relations  he  gladdened,  shall  con- 
tinue to  beat. 

To  Cuba — of  which  glorious  island  no  one  bet- 
ter understood  than  he,  the  vast  resources,  imd  /»*- 
sible  futurity — great  indeed,  is  the  cause  of  mourn- 
ing— at  this  untimely  death. 

An  Act  to  prohibit  tlie  circulation  of  small  Bills, 
passed  March  31,  1835.        v^  -  ^^-r  ■_ — .    ^;  -r 
The  People  of  the  State  ofMw  York,  represevied  in 

Senate  and  ^issembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  pay,  give,  or  oiler  in  paynient,  or 
in  any  way  cii-culate  or  attempt  to  circulate,  as 
money,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
Ijer  next,  witliui  this  State,  any  bill,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  any 
body  corporate,  of  a  denomination  less  than  two 
dollars :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  pay,  give,  or  offer  in  payment,  or 
is  any  way  circulate  or  attempt  to  circulate,  as 
atbiesaid,  at  any  lime  after  the  first  day  of  Mai-ch, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  'Ihirty  Six, 
any  such  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  of  a 
denomination  less  than  Three  Dollars ;  nor  shall 
any  person  or  corporation  pay,  give  or  offer  in 
payment,  or  in  any  way  circiUate  or  attempt  to 
circulate,  as  aforesaid,  at  any  time  after  the  First 
day  of  September,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Six,  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  debt  of  a  denomination  less  than  Five  Dol- 
lars, or  of  a  denomination  between  Five  Dollars 
and  Ten  Dollars. 

§  2.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  offence  five  times  the  nominal  value  of  any 
such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  to  be  recov- 
ered with  costs  of  suit  in  the  nemie  and  for  tJie 
use  of  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and 
prosecute  such  suit  to  judgment  in  any  court  hav- 
ing cognizance  thereof. 

§  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation 
having  banking  powers  in  this  State,  at  any  time 
alter  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to 
issue  or  in  any  manner  put  in  circulation,  any  note, 
biii  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  of  any  denomination 
less  than  Two  Dollars ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  such  corporation,  at  any  time  after  the  first 
day  of  Bcplember  next,  to  issue  or  in  any  manner 
put  in  circulation,  any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evi- 
dencesjof  debt  of  any  denomination  less  than  Three 
Dollars ;  nitil  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such 
corporation,  at  any  time  after  the  First  day  of 
March,  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Thirty- 
six,  to  issue  or  in  any  manner  put  in  circulation, 
any  such  bUls,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  of 
a  denomination  less  than  Five  Dollars ;  nor  shall 

it  be  lawful  for  any  such  corporation  at  any  time 

hereafter,  to  issue,  or  in  any  nwaoer  put  in  circu- 


lation, any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  of  a  denomination  between  Five  and  Ten 
Dollars. 

§  4.  Any  sudi  corporation  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  bill  issued  or  put  in  circula- 
tion contrary  thereto,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name 
and  for  the  use  of  any  person  who  may  sue  there- 
for ;  the  court  of  chancery  may  by  injunction, 
restrain  such  corporation  and  its  officers  from  ex- 
ercising any  of  its  corporate  rights,  privileges  or 
francliises,  and  from  collecting  or  receiving  any 
debts  or  demands  and  from  paying  out,  or  in  any 
way  transferring  or  delivering  to  any  person 
any  of  the  moneys,  prSperty,  or  effects  of  such 
corporation,  until  such  court  shall  furtlier  order. 

§  5.  Any  person  who  shall  purchase  or  take  at 
a  discount,  any  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
purporting  to  be  issued  by  any  banking  corpora- 
tion or  body  corporate,  not  chartered  by  die  laws 
of  this  State,  and  the  circulation  of  wh.ch  is  prohib- 
ited by  this  act,  shall,  in  addition  to  tlic  forfeiture 
provided  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  also  for- 
feit for  every  such  offence,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  be  recovererl  with  costs,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  said  second  section ;  and  any  incorporated  com- 
pany in  this  Sute,  that  shall,  by  its  officers,  agents 
or  servants,  take  or  receive  in  tnc  course  of  its  bu- 
siness any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
purporting  to  be  issued  by  any  corpora' ion  not 
chartered  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  forfeit  its  charter. 

§  6.  So  much  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prohibit  the  circulation  of  bills  of  banks  not  char- 
tered by  the  laws  of  this  State,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  five  dollars,"  passed  April  20,  1S30,  as  is 
inconsistent  with  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  7.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  this  act  shall 
Ukc  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

While  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  notify  all,  whom 
this  paper  may  reach,  of  the  actual  law  on 
this  subject,  (which  in  brief  is  that  all  notes  vndtr 
five  dMars,  of  foreign  banks,\oind  all  notes  under  two 
doUars,  of  New  York  banks,  aie  now  prohibited,) 
we  must  add  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  this 
law,  like  that  against  small  notes  from  otiicr  States, 
which  has  for  the  last  five  years  been  on  our  statute 
books — wdl  in  effect  be — a  dead  letter.  Neither  the 
public  sentiment,  nor  the  public  convenience,  sanc- 
tion tlie  law,  and  against  them,  no  such  law  can  be 
executed.  •      ,.  -         ...         -,;    . 

Packet  Ship  SHgpriCT-l). — ^The  passengers  by 
the  ShetHeld  have  presented  Captain  F.  P.  Allen  a 
very  elegant  silver  pitcher  (made  in  Marquand's 
best  style),  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  liber- 
ality, gentlemanly  attention,  and  nautical  skill, 
during  her  late  passage  from  Liverpool  to  this  port. 

The  editor  of  the  Transcript  has  discovered,  by 
reference  to  the  lown  records  of  Boston,  that  Geo. 
R.  T.  Hewes,  "  the  man  of  a  hundred  years,  who 
visited  us  last  July,"  and  was  tosted  every  where 
as  "the  last  of  the  tea-yarty,"  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1742 — from  which  it  seems  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  been  adding  seven  years  to 
his  age — he  being  in  fact  only  ninety-three. — [lb.] 

Mr.  J.'Orville  Taylor  is  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  throughout  the  state,  having  been  lecturing  in 
the  different  counties  on  the  deficiencieSof  common 
schools.  Wc  are  gratified  to  loam  from  him,  tliat 
he  has  succeeded  in  awakening  a  very  lively  inter- 
est in  the  behalf  of  our  district  schools,  and  has  re- 
ceived from  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the  State  a 
hearty  co-operation,  and  the  warmest  welcome. — 
(Oneida  Whig.] 

Seneca  Falls. — The  popuhition  of  Seneca 
Falls  village  is  2,5-25 ;  of  which  1,296  are  males, 
and  1,231  females.  In  1825  that  village  cmUiined 
only  265,  and  1610  in  1831.  Hydraulic  operations 
and  business  generally  have  kept  pace  witli  Uie 
population. 

Perilocs  Balloon  Ascension.— Wc  learn 
from  the  Lynchburg  Virginian,  that  Mr.  Hobart 
relumed  to  that  place  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  most 
perilous  flight  Uirough  the  upper  regions.  The 
balloon  was  cut  from  the  card  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  he  landed  near  Wtjk^r's 
churcli,  in  Prince  Edward  county — distant  about 
38  miles !  We,  says  the  paper,  regret  that  Mr. 
Hobart  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fH-epare  a  descrip- 
I  tioQ  of  his  dangerous  jomi-ey.    We  must,  Ui«r«' 


fore,  content  ourselves  for  the  present  witli  stating 
a  few  of  the  prominent  parlkulars. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  afier  the  balloon  left  the 
earth  it  was  lost  to  view  by  jiassing  into  a  cloud. 
Mr.  Hobart  informs  us,  tliat,  after  that  time,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  earth  entirely.    At  half  past  seven 
he  took  his  last  observation,  when  he  was  upwards 
of  three  miles  from  the  earth.     About  tliat  perirtd 
he  saw  two  b.'iliiant  meteors,  one  in  the  norJi,  «nd 
the  other  in  the  west — the  latter  seeming  to  ap-  • 
proftch  him,  but  disappearing  without  coming  ii> 
contact,  verj'  much  to  Mr.  H's  relief,  who  feared 
the  ignition  of  the  gas.    Shortly  after,  he  encoun- 
tered a  severe  gale,  thelballoon  and  car  being  whirl- 
ed to  an  immense  height,  he  supjx^ses  not  leas 
than  26,000  feet   from  the  carlli,    from  the  effects 
jiroduceil  upon  his  respiration  and  sense  of  hearing 
— finding  it  extremely  difficult  to   breathe,  and  lie- 
ingentirely  unnble  to  hear.     He  attempted  to  o]v 
erate  on  the  safety-valve,  but  from  ids  inability  to 
hear,  could  not  ascertaiu  whether   the  gas  escj^|)ed 
or  not.     In  this  si'uation  he  every  moment  feared 
the  balloon  would  burst,  and  thaisom*  of  hisblood 
vessels  would  lie  ruptured.     He  soon  found,  from 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  part  of   the  balloon,  that 
his  apprehensions  wci-e  in  p^rt  realized.     He  be.^ 
gan  to  descend  with  great  velocity,  and  fortuuave- 
ly  landed  on  a  favorable  spwt,  his  fall  being  broken 
by  a  pine  sappling,  on  which  he  alighted.    He  was 
hurled  from  tlie  r;ar,    however,  with    considerate 
force,  and  was  severely  jarred  by  the  fall,  breaking 
his  valuable  barometer,  and  damaging  some  of    his 
otii^r    instruments.      Had  he  descended    in    ilie 
woods,  by  which  he  was  nfiariy  su.Tounded,  he 
thinks  his  denth  would  hare  been  inevitable  ;  and 
he  evidently  had  a  very  narrow  escape.    On  ex- 
amining the  balloon,  it  was  found  to  hare  sustained 
a  rent,  near  the    top,  of  about  twenty   inches  in 
length,  and  several  pr.rts  in  which  it  had  previous- 
ly broken  and  patched  had  ail  been  le-openod.     It 
is  now  ccmplctcly  ruined. 

Michigan. — An  extra  meeting  of  the  Legislaure 
Council,  convencti  by  the  proclamation  o<"l1ic  Go- 
vernor, commenced  at  Detroit,  on  the  18th  of  Ac- 
gust.  The  Governor  sent  to  them  a  k>iig  message, 
recapitulating  the  whole  liistory  of  the  border  con- 
troversy, and  finally  submitting  for  their  decision, 
the  compromise  recommended  by  the  Commissioo- 
ers  of  the  U.  S.,  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howaid. 


Later  from  E.\'cland. — By  the  ship  Ttenton, 
at  Boston,  London  papers  to  25th  July  are  receiv* 
ed,  one  day  later  than  before.  They  announc  »jie 
close  of  the  Irish  church  question,  in  llie  Hoivse  of 
Commons,  and  the  loss  of  the  amendment,  or  rather 
division  of  the  question,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  so  ably  enforced  in  the  speech  we  pubhsh- 
ed  last  week — by  a  majority  of  37.  The  vote  wa& 
for  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel  282,  against  319.         %.# 

Lord  Stanfey  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  Mr.  Waid,  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  O'Conndl,  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  Lord  John  Russell  against  it.  Lord 
John  Russell  suted  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  that  he  should  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers, 
bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  litlies  in  England,  at 
the  next  session. 

It  was  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  letters  from 
Gemi-^uy,  that  the  Northern  govemnienu  were 
preparing  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  Kinf:  of 
Spain,  and  that  Count  Aiardia,th€  agrni  of  die  lat- 
ter at  Vienna,  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
Prince  Mcttcrnich  to  settle  tlie  terms.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  dcfcit  of  Don  Carlos  in  his  attempt 
tQ  get  possession  of  Biiboa.would  operate  unfavon- 
bly  for  liis  interests  abroad. 

Later  from  Francf.. — The  packet  diip  Natoh- 
ez.  Captain  While,  arrived  last  night  from  Havre, 
bringing  papers  of  tluit  port  and  Paris  to  the  24lh, 
inclusive. 

The  Toulon  Journals  of  the  17th  inst.  state  that 
the  Cholera  had  been  evidently  on  the  decline 
there  for  several  days,  but  they  had  received  ac- 
counts of  its  having  increased  at  Grasse  and  Fre- 
jus,  and  had  also  broken  out  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Nice,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  convicts  bad 
been  sent  to  Villefrandie.  At  Toulon,  from  being 
abandoned  by  their  oolleaf;ues,  thiee  of  tiw  Muoi- 
dpal  Counsellcrs  have  died  from  faligua. 

From  the  French  papers,  wc  learn  that  the  want 
of  money  is  severely  lelt  un  the  Carlist  array. — 
The  last  supplies  of  cattle  by  the  French  purvey- 
ors have  not  t^cen  paid  for,  and  the  troops  are  Mill 
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*n  want  of  provisions.  The  inhabitanUi  of  Na- 
varre are  again  under  apprehensions  of  seeing 
their  country  traversed  by  the  armies.  The  large 
cattle  -which  constitutes  their  wealth  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared. 

General  Mina  arrived  at  Toulon  from  Montjie- 
lier  on  tlie  17th  ulu,  hia  wound  being  completely 
healed. 

Letters  from  Vienna  and  Berlin  announce  in  pos- 
itive terms,  the  approaching  acknowledgment  of 
Don  Carlos  by  the  Northern  Powers.  This  ac- 
knowledgment will,  it  said,/  counterbalance  the 
fuon-intervention  of  France  and  England. 

Letters  from  Algiers  of  tlie  12th  ulu,  confirm 
the  intelligence  from  that  place  and  Oran,  respect- 
ing the  serious  check  experienced  by  the  French. 
A  more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  encounter 
but  presents  nothing  further  of  consequence. 

[From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.] 
Texas. 
Vklasco, — Mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  August 
3d,  1835, 

The  Mexican  Government  appears  determined 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  political  cliange  about 
being  made  in  the  governnjcnt  of  the  Republic,  to 
the  Colony  of  Texas,  or  in  other  words,  to  estab- 
lish here  a  despotic  Military  Government.  But 
the  occupation  of  the  principal  port;,  and  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Colony  by  the  Mexican  troops,  pre- 
sents great  difficulties.  The  troops  are  all  concen- 
trated at  San  Antonio  De  Bexar,  not  a  soldier  hav- 
ing yet  appeared  at  San  FehiJC,  Brazoria,  or  Gal- 
veston Bay.  The  settlers  arc  not  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  Custom  Houses,  but  they  appear 
deternxined  to  resist  Military  Government,  especi- 
ally in  the  department  of  Nacogdoches — situated 
on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  where  an  effi- 
cient militia  was  formed,  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
sist any  attack  on  that  side,  which,  however,  is  not 
in  the  least  apprehended,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
tance from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  commu- 
nications between  Nacogdoches  and  the  U.  Suites, 
were  perfectly  free,  and  the  arrivals  from  the  wes- 
tern States  were  more  considerable  than  last  year. 
In  some  departments  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony, 
the  militia  is  under  organization,  whilst  in  others 
the  people  remain  quiet,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  Mexican  troops.  Should  these  invade  San 
Felipe  and  Brazoria,  the  whole  country  will  soon 
be  ill  arms ;  a  provisional  government  will  then  be 
established  at  Nacogdoches,  and  tiic  independence 
of  the  Colony,  or  its  union  with  the  United  States 
at  once  declared. 

A  Mexican  Govermnent  Schooner  has  been 
cruising  for  some  days  past  on  the  coast,  and  is  at 
present  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos. 

Senor  Zavala  arrived  here  a  few  days  back,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Austin  is  daily  expected  from  New  Or- 
leans, but  being  now  considered  a  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  Santa  Anna,  he  has  lost  his  for- 
mer popularity  in  the  Colony.  For  my  part  I 
think  this  accusation  against  the  persecuted  Colo- 
nel, unfounded,  and  I  confidently  Jiope  it  will  turn 
out  so. 

The  Colony  continues  heafthy,  and  tlie  crops 
▼ery  good. 

Mexico. — ^We  liave  received,  via  New  Orleans, 
Mexican  papers  to  the  28th  July.  The  general 
Congress  of  the  Union  met  again  at  the  City  of 
Mexico,  en  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  with  the 
customary  ceremonies,  on  which  occasion  the  Vice 
President  Barragan,  in  a  speech  to  the  Representa- 
tives, exhorted  them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  ascertain  closely  the 
widiea  of  the  people  as  regards  the  relbrms  in  tlie 
constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
goyemment  calcubted  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  and  to  secure  permanent  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  country.  The  Count  of  Tagle,  Pre- 
aident  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  rejilied  to 
the  Vice  President  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  we 
find  the  usual  professions  of  patriotism,  and  per- 
sonal pledges  by  the  House,  to  promote  the  liberty, 
peace,  and  welfare  of  the  Mexicans,  &c  No  mo- 
tion of  unportance  had  yet  been  made  in  eithg 
Uouae. 

The  country  remained  quiet.  The  ship  Monte- 
zuma was  to  leave  Vera  Cruz  the  Ist  instant. 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  li  WARD,   Proprieiou  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  aiiil  Machine  9hop,  will  make  to  orJer  car 
whMlf,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  Other  description  of 
cw«ui«f  ifqiur«Ulvi;r«iU««<i«.  R-ly  Ubli 


PARTNER  IV ANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
Usbment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  f  3000  cash  capitaL  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

TO  CONTRACTORS  FOR  EXCAVATION  AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  receited  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Grudin<;  and  Masenry,  at  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottsjtrove  and  Norristown.       ' 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heary  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  a  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  sxhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrovs,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  leuing.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philadelpeia,  Sept.  2,  189o.  82  3tawtOl9 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
nerswill  be  prefernd,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  an4 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Lilxral 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New-York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

i^OrThe  Albany  Argus,  I'liiladeiphia  U.  S.  Gazettttaud 
Peniisylvaniau.wili  pitase  copy  ibis,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  U  Wall  street.  New- York.    23— tf 

NOTICIS  TO  CONTRACTORS 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Compaay's  Office,  in  the  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  5tb  day  of  September  next,  for  excavating 
and  emlianking  14  miios  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  ai  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  constructing  8  Bridges,  from  60  to  TO  feet  each, 
between  the  abutments.  Plans  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges;  and  ttie  masonry  to  be  aompleted  by 
the  1st  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
double  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  ot  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excava;ion.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  wilt  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  tha  Office  of  Uie  Engineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Comerii.  Tbe  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  mile  each  in  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amination by  the  lOih  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  fer  furnishing  500,1X10 
feet,  B.  M.,  of  White  OaR  Rails,  6  by  7  inches  square,  and 
](i  feet  long.  Also,  I5,(KXI  Oak  or  Chesuut  Ties,  0  by  7 
incites  square,  8  feet  long,  or,  if  round,  not  lets  than  B 
inches  in  diameter,  at  small  end.  Also,  500,000  feet  of 
Cliesnut.  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Sills,  4  by  10  inch**,  12,  10,  or 
90  feci  long. 

Tli«  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  line  of  the  road,  by  the 
15th  of  April,  183C. 

The  remaining  18  miles  of  the  route  wilt  be  pnt  under 
contract  as  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  coDtracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  'the  Engineer,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  reconuiieitdationa  as  to  ability  to  perform  their 
contracts. 

^fCT"  Any  information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  MELLEN,  President. 
GEORGE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835.  31-^t 

ASIKS*  CKIiEBRATRD  SHOVBIiS, 

SPADKSt  Ac* 

SOO  dozens  Ames'  baek-strap  and  plain  Sbovols, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  Mecl  Shovel*  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
ISO     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
sttbi  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    Fornle 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  k.  CO. 

3  Liberty  aueat.  New  York. 
•     BACKUS,  AMES  k.  CO. 
34— ytf ■ B  Statt  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IROH  ViTORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  It  CO., 
Pateraon,  New-Jersey. 

Cjlr  Whikls,  Boxes,  Axlis,  and  Cak  Sraiiios,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Pateraon,  N.  J.,nr  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Patersoa,  Aug.  19,  1835.  34— iy 

«TBPHEN80ir, 

Builder qf  a  auperior  stifle  of  Fatiengtr  Cart  forRail- 
road, 

Ifo.  ^64  Eliz&belhstreet,  netrBleeeker  street, 

New-York. 

!I3- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
evamiiie  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  wliich  may  be  sesn 
on  that  part  iif  the  Ifew-Xork  auti  UulKm  Railroad 
now  iaopcratioB.  JMtf 


RAILROAD  CAR  VrHEEI.8  AKD  BOXK* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t3r  Also,  AXLES    furnished   and   fitted  to  wheals  I 
complete   at  the  Jefferson    Cotton  and  Wool  Machina  { 
Factory  aad  Foundiy,  Pateraon,  H.J.    All  orders  ad- 
dressed   to    the  subacibers    at  Pateraon,    or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turRed;compiete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  8c  GR08VEN0R 

PATEKT  HAMBIERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Cf»  Railroad  Spikes  of  eviry  description  requnred, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  a^  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  usa 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  aize  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  aJmit  water. 

Orders  muy  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU8  COR- 
NING tf.  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sepLlt-ly 

RAILMTAY  IR09I. 

95  tons  ot  1    inch  by  i  inch,  ]     Fiat  Bar*  in  lengths  o 

300      do.    1^      do.     i   do.    I  14  to  16  feet,  counter  sunk 

40      do.    1|      do.     I   do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 

800      do.    8       do.     I   do.    |  of  4i>  degrees,  with  spli- 

100      do.    2}      do.     I   do.    !  cing    plaiea  and   nails  to 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

350  do. of  Edge  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  wilhthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2},  3},  3,  3i,  3^,  and  3^  inches  diwnitar  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern. 
ments  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  8i  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Ptiiladelphia. 

Models  and  samples  olall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges, Spikes, and  SplicingPlateB,in use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71maowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

S:^  Compasses  o(  variousaizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  andsmsll  sites,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru* 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k.  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S^'The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lastru 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  principles  of  cusiruciion  and  workmanship  to  any- im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States  j  several  of 
which  are  emiicly  new  .  among  wliich  arc  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  th»  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Gonioiuater 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  iiurposea. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  0  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18S2. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespectingthelnstromtnis  man- 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  usa  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  cxclusiveof  the  number  in  the  aervice  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  factiieeded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidenn 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe^kind  are  liable. 

I  liave  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  vei 
ri.ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
aibf  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  ih« 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  foraMtion  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  tli«  mast  com 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  baJieva 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  uie  for  layhif  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  heaahklllr 
appreciated  for  ctmimon  surveying.  * 

Respectfully  thv  Irtend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Constnicllon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„     ,       ,       .      ,         Philadelphia,  February,  18U. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  usee 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  aafely 
•»y  I  helieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumsn  t 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  ra- 
commeud  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Oermantown,  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msde  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  I'hiiadelphia,  in  which  he  bai  combined 
the  propertieaof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

Iconaider  theae  InsUuments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Eogineara  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  thai 
purpoae. 

UUiJkJ  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pkilatf. 

ml  if  Q«rmMit.  «q<i  Morrisc  ii«Utwi< 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW. YORK,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1836. 

New- York  and  Erie  Railroad. — We 
hail  with  heart-felt  satisfaction  the  ap- 
proaching commencement  of  this  noble 
work,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  no- 
tice, that  the  Company  are  prepared  to  put 
under  contract  forty  miles  of  the  road ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  Engineer  that  as 
much  more  will  be  ready  for  contract  this 
fall.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Com- 
pany turn  neither  to  the  right  nar  to  the 
left,  but  with  a  degree  of  firmness  chartic- 
teristic  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  era- 
barked  in  the  enterprize,  they  go  a-kead; 
and  the  result  of  their  independence,  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  will  be,  to  overcome 
sectional  and  local  opposition,  and  to  con- 
vince all,  who  have  sense  and  honesty 
enough  to  be  convinced  of  any  thing,  that 
their  aim  is  to  promote  the  general,  and 
their  country^s,  prosperity. 

"^..w  NEW- YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 
g:^To  CoNTKACTORs.— Proposals  will  be  received  at 
the  Office  of  this  Company,  No.  12  Wall  street,  in  the  City 
of  Now  York,  until  the  3th  of  November  nc::t,  for  the  grad- 
ing of  forty  miles  of  the  Railroad,  along  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er, and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon  Creek 
(about  sixty  miles  west  of  Newburgh)  to  tlie  village  of  De- 
posit, in  the  County  of  Delaware.  This  portion  of  the  work 
is  now  staked  out  in  convenient  sections,  generally  averag- 
ing one  mllefin  length.  Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and 
printed  forms  of  the  contracts,  (in  which  supulations  will  be 
inserted  prohibiting  the  use  of  ardent  spirits)  will  be  ready  for 
exhibition  on.aud  after,the  20th  of  September  instant,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Division  Engineer  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  in  the  village  of  Deposit. 
The  Company  reserve  the  privilege  of  accepting  only  such 
proposals  as  they  may  deem  for  their  advantage. 

»i      ■D'    u  o       o  u     JAMES  G.  KING,  President. 
New  York,  Sept.  8th,  1835.  ses  tns 


We  give  in  this  number  an  account,  with 
engravings,  of  Daglish's  Prize  Rail— and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  numerous 
Railroad  Comp»nies  will  test  its  value. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  our  punctual  cor- 
respondent at  Avoylle  Ferry  for  the  apparent 
delay  of  his  report  for  June,  but  it  was  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  previous  to  that  for 
July.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  not 
discontinue  his  much  esteemed  favors — 
and  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  he  would 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  ccuntry  in 
which  he  resides,  and  also  of  the  adjoining 
territory  of  Texas,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nacogdoches. 

We  have  more  than  once  been  desired,  by 
our  readers,  to  ask  P.  G.  V.  for  this  infor- 
mation, which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of 
doing. 

Elizabethtown  and  Somervillk,  N.  J., 
Railroad. — We  have  been  favored  with  a 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  in 
relation  to  the  above  named  railroad,  and 
its  continuation  to  Belviderc ;  where  it  is  to 
cross  the  Delaware  and  unite  with  the  Sus. 
quekannah  and  Delaware  Railroad,  to  Pitts- 
ton,  on  the  Snsquehannah  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  New- York  line,  to  connect  probably 
with  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  ei- 
ther at  Binghampton,  or  Tioga  Point,  or 
both, — as  may  be  hereafter  deemed  expe- 
dient. ■•■-"-.•;■.■.';■■•■.,■  .■-■  :    ■'-.':'. 

From  the  following  abstract  of  the  Report, 
it  appears  that  the  route  is  altogether  fea^ 
sible  and  highly  eligible — that  it  passes 
through  a  section  of  country  in  New-Jer- 
sey rich,  not  only  in  agricultural  produc. 
tions,  but  also  in  minerals  and  manufac- 
turing privileges — that  it  will  open  a  direct 
and  easy  communication  both  with  the  an- 
thracite and  bituminotis  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  divert 
to  this  city  much  of  the  trade  which  now 
descends  the  Susquehannah  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  Delaware,  to  Philajdelphia. 

Our  attention  has  been  before  attracted 


to  this  route,  and  we  have  frequently  refer 
red  to  it,  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
city  of  New-York — and  the  more  we  reflect 
upon  it,  the  more  important  it  appears  to  us- 
We  shall  give  the  Report  entire  in  our 
next.  .     *« 

The  foule  proposed  is  from  EIiz.ibet1itown  in 
]Vc%v  Jur.-icy  to Sonienille,  tlience ioClinton,Uience 
to  Phillipsbur^',  opjjosite  Frtsion,  tlience  to  Baiti-  " 
more,  thence  crossing  the  Delaware  to  the  Water 
Gap,  thence  to  Pittston  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
thence  by  such  routes  as  will  be  deemed  most  ad- 
vantageous to  join  the  N.York  and  Eric  Railmad. 

Acts  of  inrorporation  exist  for  the«e  rcsr»,}rtive 
routes  jranted'by  Pennsylvania  and  I'iew  Jersey. 

From  Elizabethtov/n  to  Somerviilc,  t^;  curves 
for  a  railroad  are  few  and  of  laige  radii — the  maxi- 
mum slope  only  5  feet  in  a  mile — distance  22  miles 
— sliort  branches  may  be  made  from  this  to  Rah-  - 
way,  Bridgetown, New  Brunswick  and  Perth  Am- 
boy. 

The  route  from  Somerville  to  Clinton,  21  miles, 
of  easy  grade,  7  feet  slope  per  mile. 

From  Clinton  to  Belviderc,  73  niile^,  easy  de- 
scent by  watercourses. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  report  is  that 
which  touches  ourselves  at  New  York.  It  is  affir- 
med that  a".  Pittston,  a  clioice  is  presented  lo  unite 
witli  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  at  Bing- 
hampton,by  tlie  Leg2et's  Gap  Rail  Road,  or  at  She- 
pe»xl's  corner,  near  Tioga  point,  by  the  Suaquehan> 
nail  Rail  Road,  for  both  of  which  Pennsylvania  has 
granted  liberal  charters.  The  distance  then  to 
Portland  on  Lake  Erie,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Rciil  Rout V  is,  it  is  said,  216  miles ;  makijig  by  this 
route  only  43S  miles  from  New  York,  or  seventy 
miles  near  r  than  by  any  other  pi-acticaJ  route.  If 
the  route  f  om  Pittston  by  tlie  Susquehannah  Rail 
Road  to  tlii  New  York  line  is  adopted — it  passes 
withm  niii'  miles  of  the  bitumuious  coal  regions  of 
Bradford  ;^  d  Tiog;i  counties,  and  the  course  of  the 
Lycoming,  which  runs  to  tlie  W.  branch  of  the 
Susquthiniah  and  tlie  Towanda,  which  empties 
into  the  I>.  branch  and  interlock  at  their  summit, 
|-npcniiir  ;u'  e;isy  route  with  the  Elmira  aad  Wil- 
4iams{)ort 'Hail  Road.  Tims  the  bituminous  coal 
of  Bi-adforu,  and  Tioga  counties,  and  the  lUithrcxite 
of  tlie  valley  of  Lackawannock,  reacli  New  York 
and  the  N<nthern  and  Elastern  portions  of  New 
Jersey — one  hundred  T^iiles  nearer  by  this  than 
by  any  other  route.  It  is  estimated  that  200,000 
tons  of  bread  stuffs,  lumber,  inc.  annually  descend 
the  Susquehannah,  from  within  20  miles  of  the  N. 
York  line.  Two  millions  of  merchandise  are  an- 
nually consumed  by  the  counties  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  forests  abound  in  curled  maple  and 
otlier  choice  timber.  The  land  is  rich--the  water 
power  abundant.  The  trade  of  tlie  tributaries  of 
the  Susquehannah  will  thus  1»e  thrown,  also  by  a 
short  route,  upon  Philadelphia.  The  Delaware 
Water  Gap  protects  the  whole  route  from  all  com- 
petition, giving  it  thus  a  natural  nranopoly. 
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[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine] 
daolish's  prize  rails  and  pedestals. 
Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  send  you  druw- 
ings  of  my  purallel  rail  and  joint  and  in- 
termediate pedestals,  with  the  mode  of 
fastening  them  to  the  stone  blocks  or  sleep. 
«rs,  and  also  of  luy  method  of  keying  the 
rails  into  their  respective  pedestal  ;  for  all 
which  I  obtained  the  premium  lately  offered 
by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Kailway 
Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  pedestals  to  the  stone  hlocks, 
■which  the  Committee  of  Reference  are  said 
to  have  thought  inferior  to  the  lewis-pin  of 
Mr.  Swinburu,  lo  whom  the  Directors  ac- 
cordingly awarded  a  third  of  the  premium. 
I  have  also  added  sketches  of  certain  modi* 
fications  of  my  rail  and  pedestals,  which 
it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  in  some  p«culiai 
localities. 

Fig.  1  (No.  8  of  the  Competition)  is  an 
end-section  of  the  parallel  rail  and  joint. 
pedestal  (the  pedestal  where  two  ends  of 
different  lengths  of  rail  meet ;)  showing 
disc  the  mode  of  keying  the  rail  by  cotter 


holts,  (No.  3  of  the  Competition.)  Fig.  2  is 
njplan  of  the  above  ;  and  fig.  3  a  side-section. 
The  weight  50  lbs.  per  yard.  The  stone 
blocks  are  from  10  to  12  inches  thick,  and 
contain  from  4  to  5  cubic  feet ;  the  cotter 
bolts  are  0  inch  round,  i 

I  have  tried  this  form  of  rail  against  ten 
other  forms  of  rail  of  tlie  like  weight  per 
yard  or  thereabouts,  net  only  by  actually 
running  heavy  locomotive  engines  over 
them,  but  by  means  of  the  steelyard  and 
lever,  and  have  always  found  that  it  will 
carry  more  weight  than  any  other  with  the 
least  deflection.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, too,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  its  being 
soundly  made. 

Fig.  4  is  an  end-section  of  the  same  kind 
of  rail,  with  the  intermediate  pedestals ; 
and  fig.  5,  a  plan  of  the  same. 

The  joint-pedestal  is  made  of  nearly  twice 
the  bearing  of  the  intermediate  ones,  in 
order  that  the  ends  may  be  the  more  effec- 
tually secured. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  state,  io  their  letter  to 
]ue  announcing  the  award  o(  the  premium 


in  my  favor,  (with  the  exception  aforesaid.) 
that  the  Committee  of  Reference  did  not 
consider  that  any  one  of  the  patterus  or 
plans  sent  in  fulfilled  the  conditions  re. 
quired  by  their  advertisement,  (that  is  to 
say,  I  presume,  combined  in  one  all  the  ad* 
vantages  Hought  for,)  but  that  my  form  of 
rail  and  chair,  (or  i>edestal,)  and  mode  of 
fixing  the  rail  to  the  chair,  (according  to 
the  chair  pattern.  No.  3,  and  model,  No.  8,) 
were  the  best  as  regards  the  two  first  con- 
ditions  of  the  advertisement ;  while  the 
method  of  fixing  the  chair  to  the  stone 
block,  shown  in  model  No.  5,  (Mr.  Swin- 
burn's,)  was  the  best  as  regards  the  third 
condition ;  and  that  the  Directors  had, 
therefore,  come  to  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  justified  in 
giving  the  premium  for  any  one  individual 
pattern  or  plan,  but  that  70/.  of  it  should  be 
awarded  to  me,  and  35/.  to  Mr.  Swiuburn. 
On  comparing,  however,  the  statements 
in  this  letter  with  those  in  the  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Barlow  (one  of  the 
Committee  of  Reference,)  containing  so 
account  of  the  experiments  made  by  him 
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Jit  Woolwich,  and  his  Report  thereon  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Directors, 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  two.  For  it  appears  I'rom  the 
latter,  that  Mr.  Barlow  not  only  made  his 
experiments  with  my  form  of  rail,  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  by  far  the  best,  but 
recommends  the  mode  which  I  proposed  of 
fixing  the  pedestal  to  tlie  stone  block,  a7id 
not  Mr.  Swinburn's. 

Indeed,  to  all  who  are  practically  con- 
versant with  railways,  it  must  seem  as  in- 
explicable as  surprising,  that  the  lewis-pin 
method  should  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  favorable  mention  at  all,  far  less  of 
being  honored  with  a  premium.  Were 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  adopted,  (as  it, 
most  assuredly,  never  will,)  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  concussions  from  the  pas- 
sage of  heavy  locomotive  engines,  at  great 
velocities,  would  infallibly  split  tl;e  stone  to 
the  depth  of  the  lewis. 

The  mode  of  fastening  practised  by  me, 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Barlow,  (though, 
strange  to  say,  not  treated  with  like  favor 
by  the  Committee  of  Judges,  of  whom  Mr. 
Barlow  was  one,)  consists,  as  will  be  partly 
seen  from  inspection  of  the  figures,  in  in- 
serting plain  cotter  bolts  through  the  stone, 
and  countersinking  the  hole  up  from  the 
bottom  for  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches,  so  as  to  permit  the  point  of 
the  bolt  to  dro|>  below  the  base  of  the 
pedestal.  I  first  tried  screw-bolts,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them  in  consequence  of 
the  nuts  gettuig,  through  corrosion,  so  fast 
to  the  bolts  as  to  twist  the  bolt-ends  off 
before  they  would  unscrew.  Fifleen  years' 
experience  has  now  satisfied  me  that  the 
plain'  cotter  bolt  is  the  only  one  that  will 
answer. 

Mr.  Barlow  speaks  of  this  method  of  fas. 
tening  as  if  it  were  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Vignoles.  But  how  he  sliould  have  fallen 
into  such  a  mistake,  I  cannot  comprehend  ; 
for  it  was  not  only  fully  shown  in  the 
models  I  sent  in  to  the  London  and  Bir- 
nihigham  Railway  Directors,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  were  particularly  dwelt  upon 
in  the  letter  which  accompanied  them.  To 
place  this  beyond  all  doubt,  I  will  here  re- 
peat those  passages  of  n.'y  letter  which 
relate  to  this  point : 

"  The  pedestal  for  the  joint  I  would  par- 
ticularly  recommend  to  be  fiistencd  to  the 
sleeper  with  cotter  bolts  ;  I  would  also  pre- 
fer fastening  all  the  intermediate  ones  in 
like  manner,  though  they  would  answer  to 
be  well  nailed  in  the  usual  way,  but  much 
better  with  cotter  bolts,  as  you  then  derive 
the  greatest  effect  from  the  parallel  rail,  by 
keeping  every  pedestal  firmly  down.  If 
only  nailed,  this  may  prevent  the  interme- 
diate pedestals  becoming  fulcrums,  in  which 
case  the  fibres  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rail  are  not  called  into  tension  in  the  same 
ratio  with  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rail,  immediately  between  the  pedestals, 
while  the  locomotive  or  any  other  heavy 
carriages  are  passing  along  the  line." 

Again  : 

"  1  prefer  the  mode  of  fastening  the  pe- 
destals with  cotter  bolts  as  by  far  the  most 
effectual  for  general  use  ;  if  even  they  have 
to  be  fastened  with  smaller  bolts,  (say  |th9 
diameter,)  n>ore  especially  when  they  can 
be  thus  secured  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  >,if 
fastened  by  nails.  The  holes  for  the  small 
bolt&  can  be  drilled  through  the  stone 
sleepers  for  less  than  the  large  holes  necessa- 
ry to  receive  the  wooden  phi^;  and  the 
small  bolt  and  cotter  will  only  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  the  nail  and  wood  plugs,  as  both 
the  bolts  and  cotters  can  be  made  by  a 
machine  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Yignoks,  though  he  certainly  did  not 


suggest  the  use  of  thd  cotter  bolt,  has  done 
nie  the  honor  to  cjiuse  it  to  hr  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Dublin  and  Kings, 
town  Railway,  instead  of  the  nails  or  spikes 
commonly  used. 

Mr.  Barlow  makes  some  very  forcible  ob- 
servations, (which,  in  noticing  his  pamphlet, 
you  have  judiciously  transferred  to  your 
pages,)  on  the  importance  of  exact  fitting 
and  fastening;  but  to  show  you  that  all 
practical  men  have  not  been  so  iiulifierent  to 
these  matters  as  Mr.  Barlow  iuiaj^ines,  and 
indeed  somewhat  broadly  insinuates,  I  will, 
with  your  leave,  make  another  short  ex- 
tract from  my  letter  to  tho  London  and  Bir- 
minghani  Railway  Directors,  whicii  ha.s  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject : 

"  I  am  quite  sure  a  velocity  of  from  o'i 
to  60  miles  per  hour  may  be  obtained  upon 
a  well  constructed  railway,  with  greater 
safety  than  one  of  'M  miles,  upon  any  of 
the  present  lines  yet  in  operation  ;  not  only 
from  their  having  too  tight  a  rail  and  ill- 
constructed  pedestal,  but  from  the  mode 
of  fixing  them,  especially  at  the  joints, 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  .«o  much  do- 
flection  and  sudden  action,  both  vorticajly 
and  horizontally — so  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  make  a  locomotive  engine 
to  stand  the  action  they  are  subject  to  long 
together. 

"  I  have  frequently  stated  to  Companies, 
that  every  public  railway  ought  to  be  iaid 
dovin  as  accurate  aud  as  lirm  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  hands  to  do  tlipoi;  and,  wlieii  that 
is  done,  to  put  a  stenin  engine  ujion  lli-jm  to 
plane  the  surface,  the  same  as  we  do  our 
I  slide-rails." 

I  I  must  also  use  the  freedom  !o  observe 
I  that,  correct  as  Mr.  Barlow'.s  views  are,  of 
I  the  importance  of  executing  all  railways  in 
the  best  possible  style  of  workmanship,  he 
shows,  in  nearly  all  that  regards  the  details, 
great  want  of  practicral  knowledge.  Spetik- 
ing  of  keying  the  rails  to  the  pedestals,  he 
says,  that  "  if  the  rails  and  chairs  must  not 
be  permanently  fixed  to  each  other  by  direi't 
means,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  i.u 
direct  means,  viz.  by  cotter  keys  or  wedges, 
for  either  these  will  hold  the  rail  to  the  ch;iir, 
or  they  will  not ;  if  they  do  hold  fast,  they 
produce  all  the  mischief  which  permanent 
fixing  would  occasion  ;  and  if  they  draw, 
then  they  do  no  {^ood,  although  they  may  still 
do  mischief."  Now,  if  the  Professor  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  carefully  watching  for  a 
summer's  day  the  passing  of  heavy  steam 
carriages  and  long  trains  of  other  heavy 
carriay;es  over  a  railway,  he  woujd  never 
have  ventured  such  a  statement.  He  would 
have  v/itnessed,  that  it  is  scarcely  in  the 
power  of  man  to  fasten  the  rails  perma- 
nently to  the  pedestals.  Aware  of  the  im- 
p;racticability  of  doing  so,  I  do  not  allow 
the  D  key  proposed  by  me,  (sec  fig.  1,)  when 
used  to  key  the  rail  to  the  join^-pedestal,  to 
be  driven  with  more  than  a  single-hand 
hammer  ;  and  I  also  stop  it  at  its  place  when 
driven,  the  key  being  here  merely  intended 
to  act  as  a  steadiment  to  the  rail.  For  be- 
fore a  locomotive  engine  or  heavy  tr;4in  has 
passed  twice  over  the  fails,  the  whole  of  the 
keys  give  or  yield  of  necessity  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  rails  to  e.xpand  or 
contract  more  than  double  what  they  really 
do,  or  are  subject  to,  from  the  differences  of 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  intermediate 
pedestals  of  the  five. yard  rails,  the  more 
soundly  they  are  keyed  to  the  rail  the  better, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  pedestal  by  over- 
driving the  key,  as  there  is  more  latitude  in 
the  holes  through  the  base  of  the  pedestals 
where  the  bolts  pass,  than  would  compen- 
sate for  treble  the  expansion  and  contrac- 


tion the  rails  are  subject  to.     Besides,  each 

of  the  holes  drilled  through  the  stone  blocks 
upon  which  the  pedestals  rest  is  drilled 
'til  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  bolts,  and  the  pedestals  can  never  be  so 
hard  cottered  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone  but  what  fhey  will  give  a  little.  All 
difliculties  on  this  head  I  got  completely 
over  several  years  back,  in  both  wrought 
and  cast-iron  railways,  which  have  been 
laid  under  my  direction.  1  could  refer 
Mr.  Carlow  to  several  miles  of  railway 
which  have  been  worked  for  years,  and 
remain  at  present  perfectly  firm,  without 
the  least  distortion,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally. 

Again  :  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barlow  has 
actually  proved  by  experiment  that  the  pa- 
rallel rail  is  superior  to  the  parabolic,  or 
fish-bollied  rail,  and  has  t;iken  some  pains  to 
show  the  neutral  :ixis,  which  has  liltle  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  best  form  of  rail ;  yet 
he  has  forgotten  to  p^jint  out  one  of  the  most 
essential  advantages  which  the  parallel  rail 
has  over  the  parabolic  rail,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently proved  by  the  steelyard  lever.  I 
have  found  that  by  holding  the  ends  of  the 
rails  firmly  down,  at  the  joint-pedestal  espe- 
cially,  the  parallel  rail  ©f  fifty  per  yard  will 
carry  upwards  of  a  ton  more,  with  the  same 
deflection,  than  they  will  do  if  the  ends  are 
allowed  to  rise,  which  they  ^vill  of  course 
do  if  the  end-pedestals  are  merely  nailed 
down  in  the  bad  and  ineffectual  manner  hi- 
therto usual,  namely,  by  common  rails  or 
spikes.  When  the  mils  are  kept  firmly  down 
by  proper  moans,  the  intermediat*;  pedestals 
become  so  many  fulcrums,  and  the  tension 
of  the  libres  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  rail  is 
called  into  play,  ;is  will  be  readily  under- 
-stood  from  inspection  of  the  following  dia- 
gram, in  which  AA  represent  the  points  of 
ttnsio:i,  sml  BE  the  points  of  deflection,     t 


I  perceive  further  from  Mr.  Barlow's  ex- 
periments, that  he  considers  tlie  best  rail  for 
strength  ought  to  be  from  4|  to  4^  inches 
deep,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface. 
I  am  qiiile  confident,  however,  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  best  form  of  wrought  iron 
rail  ought  not  to  exceed  3^,inches  deep,  or  4 
inches  at  most ;  for  by  making  the  rail 
higher,  not  oidy  will  the"  pedestal  be  much 
weakened,  but  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  holding  the  pedestals  firm  on  their  base, 
by  cott«?r  bolts  or  any  thing  else,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  shunts  ar.d  curvatures  of  the 
line  of  railway,  and  even  the  stone  blocks 
will  bo  continually  shaken.  It  is  well  known 
in  practice,  that  the  lower  any  rail  and  p«- 
desLil  can  be  kept,  the  less  is  the  destruction 
in  them,  and  the  less  the  action  on  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  stone  blocks  are 
placed.  It  is  also  equally  well  known,  that 
a  sufiicient  wrought  iron  rail  can  be  made 
of  the  depth  I  have  slated,  (namely  3^  or  4 
inchf'f:,)  to"  resist  the  action  of  a  locomotive 
of  12  :o  14  tons  weight,  at  a  speed  of  40  or 
50  mill's  per  hour,  (or  even  more  if  necessa- 
ry,)  if  it  is  properly  laid  and  adjusted. 

I  find  that  the  different  railway  coiapanies 
are  now  going  to  have  their  ra'ls  manufac- 
tured to  weigh  as  much  as  60  lbs.  per  sin- . 
gle  yard.    The  additional  10  lbs.  per  yard 
ought,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  he  em- 
ployed partly  to  strengthen  the  lower  edge, 
and  make  it  to  rest  more  firmly  on  its  basis^^ 
and  partly  to  increase  the  width  of  the  uppep'  ; 
surface  ;  both  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig. 
6,  which  is  a  sectional  view  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  best  form  of  a  rail  of  this  wei|^h( 
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My  object  in  these  modifications  is  to  in- 
crease  the  adhesion  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines, as  well  as  to  give  a  little  more  bear- 
ing  on  the  peripheries  of  their  wheels,  in 
order  to  make  them  last  longer. 

I  understand  the  Directors  of  the  Bir. 
mingham  and  Liverpool  Railway  (the  Grand 
Junction,)  have  irecently  given  an  order  for 
one  or  two  thousand  tons  of  parallel  rails, 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  which  are 
both  alike;  and  that  they  have  been  induced 
to  give  this  form  of  rail  a  trial  by  certain 
personsjin  their  employment,  who  lay  claim 
to  it  as  an  invention  of  their  own,  and  put  it 
off  (naturally  enough)  as  superior  to  all 
others.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  twelvemonths 
ago,  I  gave  one  of  their  engineers  a  set  of 
drawings,  of  rails  and  pedestals,  of  a  Vitriety 
of  forms,  and  this  teas  one  of  them.  Andjn 
my  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  before  quoted 
from,  I  also  expressly  made  mention  of  this 
form  of  rail,  as  one  tluit  might  be  employed, 
but  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  rertain 
objections  to  its  use,  which  restrained  me 
from  proposing  it  for  adoption.  My  words 
were  these : 

"  I  have  hesitated  with  myself,  whether  or 
not  to  make  a  pattern  with  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  exactly  alike,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  use  either  side,  in  case  the  former  should 
prove  s  little  unsound  in  any  part,  which 
has  hitherto  been  frequently  the  case,  espe- 
cially  at  the  ends,  as  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  more  metallic  material  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  lower  side  adds  considera- 
ble strength  to  the  rails  ;  but  as  you  seem 
disposed   not  to  exceed  50  lbs.   per  single 

Jard,  a  Uttle  would  be  lost  in  the  depth  and 
eight  of  the  rail.  Allow  me  to  assure  you, 
that  no  public  railway  company  will  ever 
regret  having  sufficient  strength  in  the  rails 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  they  ought  not, 
by  any  means,  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
pound  or  two  in  the  yard,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  as  complete  and  substanHal  as 
possible  at  the  commencement.  But,  as  it 
is,  after  mature  consideration,  and  taking 
every  thing  into  question,  I  prefer  the  mo- 
dels  I  have  furnished,  (Nos.  8  and  3,)  as  the 
keye  will  be  more  etfectual." 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  form  of  rail  that 
I  recommended)  and  would  still  recommend, 
for  adoption,  where  it  is  desired  to  construct 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  inverted  if  necessary. 
It  18  what  I  call  a  "  fancy  rail,"  but  ought  to 
weigh  at  least  55  lbs.  per  yard. 

Where  a  railway  is  intended  for  locomo- 
tive engines  of  only  from  eight  to  ten  tons 
ifreight,  a  rail  of  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
9,  and  weighing  only  45  lbs.  per  yard,  will 
be  found  to  answer  sufficiently  well. 

Far  America,  where  they  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  stone  blocks,  and  are  in 
the  custom  of  fixing  their  rails  on  wooden 
sleepers  of  lengths  varying  from  30  to  50 
feet,  secured  by  cross  sleepers,  the  best  form 
of  rail  is  that  shown  in  fig.  7.  I  have  been 
informed  by  American  engineers  that  they 
can  get  plenty  of  a  hard  durable  timber,  very 
suitable  £ot  the  purpose,  for  little  more  than 
the  expense  of  cutting  it  down  in  the  fo- 
rests,  and  sending  it  to  the  saw  mills  to  be 
cut  into  scantlings  fit  for  immediate  use  ; 
and  tfaAt  a  railway  bed  of  this  description 
will  last  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Some- 
times they  lay  their  rails  on  cross  sleepers 
only,  dispensing  with  the  side  pieces.  Se- 
Yeral  orders  for  rails  of  the  form  above  re- 
ferred  to  are  now  executing  under  my  in- 
spection for  railway  companies  in  America. 
But  to  return  to  our  own  country  :  Mr. 
Barlow,  I  observe,  says,  "  For  the  interme- 
diate chairs,  I  think  a  slight  modification  of 
Mr.  Stephenson's  would  best  answer  the 
purpose,  that  is,  1  would  support  the  raU  in  j 
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the  chair  simply  by  the  ends  of  two  plain, 
ended  pins,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite 
steadiness  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 
Of  course  I  would  have  these  pins  pointing 
horizontally,  or  upwards,  instead  of  down- 
wards, as  they  do  in  the  chair  in  the  ques. 
tion."  The  chair  here  alluded  to  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  for  which  Mr.  Stephenson,  junior, 
some  time  ago  took  out  a  patent,  instead  of 
submitting  it,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  the  test  of  the  open  competition,  which 
his  employers,  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Directors,  thought  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  As  I  have  not  myself 
seen  any  drawing  or  description  of  this 
chair,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  decided 
opinion  upon  it;  but  if  its  excellence  con 
sists  (as  Mr.  B.'s  language  seems  to  indi. 
cale,)  in  supporting  the  rail  "  simply  by  the 
ends  of  two  plain-ended  pins,"  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  all  the  contri- 
vances ever  designed  for  ]the  purpose.  Mr. 
B.  might  as  Well  make  use  of  two  of  his  fin. 
gers,  as  two  such  "  plain-ended  pins;"  for 
after  a  locomotive  engine  had  passed  once 
or  twice  over  them,  they  would  be  (not 
crushed,  perhaps,)  but  rendered  of  no  man- 
ner  of  use  whatever. 

Mr.  Barlow  says  in  a  note  to  the  passage 
last  quoted,  "  It  may  be  worth  consideration, 
whether  if  this  mode  of  fixing  were  adopted, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  and  advantage, 
ous  to  introduce  pieces  of  felt,  or  other  sub- 
stance, within  the  seat  of  the  chair,  which 
would  greatly  subdue  the  jars  that  take 
place  between  metal  and  metal." 

A  crowning  instance  this,  of  the  little 
practical  acquaintance  Mr.  Barlow  has  with 
the  subject  about  which  he  has  written  so 
learnedly.  I  have  said  that  he  might  as  well 
make  use  of  two  of  his  fingers  as  two  of  IVft'. 
Stephenson,  Jun.'s  pins  (if  Mr.  Stepheii*' 
son's  they  be)  ;  and  so  I  now  take  leave  to 
tell  him  that  as  far  as  any  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  insertion  of  felt  within  the 
chair,  he  tnight  as  well  insert  a  piece  of  his 
thumbskin. 

I  will  only,  Mr.  Editor,  trespass  further 
on  your  valuable  space,  to  make  another 
brief  extract  from  my  letter  to  the  London 

and  Birmingham  Railway  Directors,  which 


contains  a  suggestion  for  the  further  secu- 
rity of  the  rails,  that  seems  to  me  not  unde- 
serving of  general  attention  : 

"I  should  also  advise,  that  each  joint, 
pedestal  should  be  coupled  with  the  opposite 
one  by  an  extended  round  bar  of  three.fourths 
or  seven.eighth8  diameter,  with  a  washer 
welded  on  each  end,  so  as  to  drop  on  the 
ends  of  the  copper  bolts  in  order  to  keep  the 
railway  in  true  gauge.  This  I  have  found 
of  great  service  even  on  common  railways." 

Trusting  to  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  subject  for  a  justification  of  the  length 
to  which  this  letter  has  extended, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 
Robert  Daqlish. 

Orrell  Collage,  near  Wigan,  May  26,  1835. 

[From  the  London  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  &c.] 
EXPEKIMEXTS    Oy    THE    PRESERVATION 

OF  Sheet.Iron  from  Rust,  in  India. 
Bt  James  Prinsep,  Esq. — The  propos- 
ed extensive  employment  of  iron  steam- 
boats, for  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges, 
rendered  it  a  desideratum  to  ascertain  what 
varnish  or  composition  would  best  pre. 
serve  the  exterior  surface  of  such  vessels 
from  the  rapid  corrosion  to  which  iron  is 
so  [leculiarly  subject  in  a  hot  climate.  A 
series  of  experiments  was  undertaken 
with  this  view  by  myself,  at  the  requisi. 
tion  of  government ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  record  the  principal  results 
in  a  journal  of  science. 

Two  sets  of  six  wrought-iron  plates, 
each  measuring  3  feet  by  2  feet,  were 
fixed  to  two  iron  triangles,  the  plates  be. 
ing  prevented  by  studs  from  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  The  same 
varnishes  were  applied  to  both  sets,  one 
being  intended  for  entire  submersion  un. 
der  water,  the  other  to  be  only  half  im- 
merged,  in  order  to  [that  it  might]  feel 
the  united  influence  of  air  and  water. 

The  following  were  the  coatings  ap. 
plied  : 

1.  Common  coaUtar  laid  on  hot,  and 
the  plate  heated.         "     1'^  '    .'   '      ':;,*'3 

2.  Thetsee  varnish  of  Ava,  one  coat. 
This  took  a  very  considerable  time  (two 
months)  to  dry,  kept  first  in  a  cool  room, 
and  afterwards  in  a  room  heated  by  fur. 
naces.* 

3.  Native  Dhuna,  applied  to  the  iron 
hot,  in  a  thick  imeven  coqX.Ia-':"^'^'^'^^.::'^' 

4.  Best  white.lead  paint,  three  coats ; 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  nearly 
three  months. 

5.  Coachmakers'  varnish,  two  coats ; 
dried  rapidly. 

6.  Spirit  varnish,  several  coats;  warm> 
ed.  '■:_:•:-■  \*'  ';:"-r  ■...:.":::  '^'■"-/'^^* 

7.  White  wax,  melted  on  the  surface. 

8.  White  wash,  of  pure  lime  water. 

9.  The  surface  of  the  iron  plate  clean- 
ed  and  guarded  with  an  edging  of  zinc, 
soldered  on. 

10.  The  natural  surface  of  the  rolled 
ir«n  sheets,  covered  with  its  usual  hard, 
ened  grey  oxide. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  were  employed 
from  curiosity  only,  especially  No.  6,  the 


*  Major  Bumey  states,  tliat  three  or  four  days  are 
sufficient  for  the  vamiih  to  dry  when  laid  on  wood 
(Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  172).  I  had  not  a  damp  vault  in 
which  to  exDocie  the  plate  as  recommended  bv  that 
officer,  and  that  may  partly  account  for  the  delay  in 
drying ;  but  all  varnish  aiMi  paint  takes  longer  to  dry 
on  metiJ  than  on  wood,  from  its  noa-absorbent  nature. 
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spirit  varnish,  which  had,  on  many  occa> 
sions,  proved  quite  ineffectual  in  preserv- 
ing the  surface  of  polished  iron  and 
steel  from  rust  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Calcutta. 

The  two  frames  were  suspended  as 
above  described,  one  under  water,  the 
other  half  immersed,  from  one  of  the  un- 
used dredging  boats,  near  the  Chitpur  lock 
gates,  in  the  circular  canal,  where  they 
were  left  undisturbed  for  three  months, 
during  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  wa- 
ter  of  the  canal  was  only  slightly  salt. 

They  were  then  taken  up  for  examina-> 
tion,  and  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances. 


--     Plates  under  water. 

1.  Tar— Perfectly    pre- 
served and  free  fVotn  rust. 

2.  Thetsee  —  Perfectly 
uninjured  in  appearance. 

3.  Dhuna— White    and 


Plates  hair  above  water. 

1.  Tar— A  few  dots  of 
rust  between  wind  and 
water. 

2.  Tlietsee— A  line  of 
ruHt  at  the  level  of  the 
water, 

3.  Dbuna — Large  cracks 


pulverulent;  soft  and  ea-    from  the  contraction  of  the 
sily  rubbed  off  while  wet :    part  exposed  to  the  sun, 


rust  here  and  there. 


whitened  where  thick, 
black  where  thin;  plate 
preserved  above  waler. 

4.  Paint — Paint  uninjur- 
ed above  water  mark,  and 
plate  preserved,  but  below 
water  entirely  removed.^ 

5.  Copal   varnish  —  In 


4.  Paint— Almost  whol- 
ly disappeared,  and  blotch- 
es of  rust  on  the  sur&ce. 

5.  Copal  varnish — ^Whi- 
tened,   pulverulent,     and  air   less'  whitened,  spots 
soft;  but  not  much  oxida-  uf  rust  breaking  out  every 
ted.  where. 

6.  Spirit    varnish 6.  Spirit  varnish— Very 

Whitened  and  very  rusty,  much  corroded. 

7.  Wax  — No  trace  of  7.  Wax- This  plate  was 


wax  left,  and  very  rusty. 

8.  Lime — Flaky,  peeled 
off,  and  very  much  cor- 
roded. 

9.  Zinc — ^The  clean  iron 
excessively  corroded  and 
bad  :  the  zinc  also  oxida- 
ted. 

10.  None — Tlie  natural 
«nr&ce  was  a  little  whi- 
tened, and  pretty  well  pre- 
served. 


all  under  water. 

8.  Lime — In  air  remains 
on  and  acts  pretty  well. 

9.  Zinc  —  Much  more 
rusly  in  the  air  than  under 
water,  where  a  kind  of 
crust  was  formed. 

10.  None — Rusty  on  the 
etlgT)«,  or  where  it  had 
beei»  scraped ;  elsewhere 
litJe  injured. 


The  superior  pre&ervative  power  of 
coal-tar  to  all  the  substances  tried,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  thetsee,  was 
evident ;  the  Burn-jese  varnish  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  single 
coat,  otherwise  it  would,  doubtless,  from 
its  hardness,  its  »irm  adherence,  and  its 
inalterability  by  water,  prove  fully  equal 
as  a  lacquer  to  the  coal-tar :  the  latter 
has,  on  the  othor  hand,  the  advantage  of 
drying  and  hardening  as  soon  as  laid  on. 

The  change  effected  on  the  resinous 
varnishes  is  produced  by  an  actual  che- 
mical  combination  with  the  water ;  the 
soft  pulverulent  matter  is  analogous  to  the 
white  powder  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  an  alcoholic,  or  to  an  acid  so- 
lution of  resin. 

The  failure  of  the  zinc  guard,  which 
was  expected  to  act  as  an  electro-positive 
protector  to  the  iron,  may,  I  think,  be  at- 
tributed to  its  being  adulterated  with  lead, 
which  being  negative  with  respect  to  iron, 
would  cause,  as  was  actually  the  case,  a 
more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  latter  metal : 
(the  impurity  of  the  zinc  was  afterwards 
fully  proved.) 

The  wax  and  the  white  paint  had  entire- 
ly  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
metal  under  water,  before  the  plates  were 
taken  up ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
say  in  what  way  their  removal  was  ef- 
iected.  j.  .       -  "■    '•: 


The  bituminous  (coal-tar)  coating  was 
finally  adopted,  and  it  has  been  success- 
fully  applied  to  the  iron  steamer,  the 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  lately  launched 
under  Captain  Johnston's  superintend- 
ence.— [Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.] 

Chemical  Examinatiox  of  thk  Pe- 
troleum OF  Raxgoox. — By  Robt.Chris- 
TisoN,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medicain  the  Universitj'  of  Edin. 
burgh,  &c. — At  the  close  of  the  preced- 
I  ing  session,  the  Council  of  tlie  Society  did 
me  the  honor  of  entrusting  mc  with  the 
chemical  examination  of  several  articles 
sent  not  long  ago  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Swinton,  Secretary  to  the  Government  at 
Calcutta.  The  articles  in  question  are, 
1,  Specimens  of  the  black  varnish  used  in 
I  different  parts  of  Hindostan  and  the  Bur- 
[  mese  territories,  with  specimens  of  the 
juices  of  which  these  varnishes  are  said 
to  be  compounded.  2,  Specimens  of 
naptha  from  Persia,  and  o( petroleum  from 
Rangoon.  3,  Specimens  of  trood-oil,  a 
variety  of  fluid  turpentine.  4,  Specimens 
of  crude  caouicliouc,  and  of  solutions  of  it 
in  wood-oil. 

The  only  one  of  these  arlicles  which 
has  hitherto  yielded  results  of  such  in- 
terest as  to  induce  me  to  lay  ihem  before 
the  Society,  is  the  petroleum  ui  Rangoon, 
which  appears  to  contain  a  compound  in- 
flammable principle  hitherto  tiuknown. 

Tiie  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  termed  by 
Mr.  Swinton  earth -oil,  and  more  generally 
in  the  East,  ground-oil,  is  probably  the 
same  with  what  may  be  procured  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  eastern  dominions,  by 
merely  digging  a  few  feet  into  the 
soil.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rangoon  it  may 
be  obtained  in  immense  quantity  for 
the  mere  trouble  of  digging  it.  It  is  used 
in  Hindostan  as  pitch  for  all  manner  of 
wood-work ;  and  is  likewise  a  favorite 
external  remedy  for  rheumatism,  being 
employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  way  of 
friction. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  this,  or  any 
of  the  European  petroleums,  has  been 
subjected  to  careful  analysis  ;  and  I 
should  suppose  no  such  analysis  has  been 
made,  because  no  chemist,  even  with  a 
careless  examination,  could  have  failed 
to  observe  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple,  the  discovery  of  which  would  have 
given  the  analysis  publicity. 

The  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  this  country,  is  a  soft  so- 
lid,  of  the  consistence  of  lard.  Its  spe- 
cific  gravity,  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
Fahr.,  is  880,  water  being  1000.  At  the 
temperature  of  86°,  it  is  of  the  consis- 
tence  of  thin  paste,  and  at  90°  it  melts 
completely,  and  forms  a  sluggish  liquid, 
which  acquires  more  fluidity  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  Hence  in  the  East,  dur- 
ring  the  hot  season,  when  it  is  dug  for,  it 
must  be  in  the  fluid  state,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  its  vulgar  name  of  ground-oil. 
It  has  a  powerful  naphthous  odor,  different 
from  that  of  most  other  petroleums. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  this  petrole- 
um by  means  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
solvents.     Most  of  these  solvents,  such  as 


the  acids  and  alkalies,  have  little  or  no 
action  on  it,  while  alcohol,  which  acts 
feebly,  and  ether  and  the  volatile  oils, 
which  act  energetically,  dissolve  all  its 
principles  indiscriminately.  The  only 
practicable  method  of  analysis,  therefore, 
is  the  process  by  distillation. 

When  six  ounces  of  petroleum  were 
distilled,  there  was  first  procured,  at  a 
low  heat,  an  ounce  of  neariy  colorless 
naptha ;  then  another  ounce  of  straw- 
yellow  naphtha  ;  then,  at  a  higher  beat, 
about  another  ounce,  mucK  more  yellow, 
yet  still  fluid  at  60°  Fah.  ;  next,  a  const' 
derable  quantity  of  a  yellowisU  liquid, 
(  which  concreted  at  60°  into  a  loose  mass, 
composed  of  numerous  crystalline  needles 
and  plates,  in  a  yellow  naphthous  floid ; 
and,  as  the  distillation  went  on,  this  mat- 
ter became  more  and  more  solid,  but  even 
towards  the  end  was  not  firmer  in  consis- 
tence than  lard.  The  residual  matter  in 
the  retort,  when  the  heat  had  been  raised 
to  full  redness,  was  a  spongy  charcoal. 

The  naphtha,  when  rectified  by  a  >»c- 
cond  distillation  over  a  lamp,  and  then  by 
a  third  distillation  from  the  vapor-bath,  is 
littipid  and  colorless,  like  sulphuric  ether, 
and  its  density  as  779.  From  the  trials  I 
have  made,  I  consider  that  the  Rangoon 
petroleum,  when  distilled  on  a  lai^e 
scale,  will  yield  nearly  a  third  of  its  vo- 
lume of  this  colorless  naptha. 
.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  eastern 
countries,  where  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
caoutchouc  tree  cannot  be  procured,  the 
naptha  from  the  Rangoon  petroleum  may 
prove  a  useful  article.  Like  other  kinds 
of  naphtha  it  freely  dissolves,  or  rather 
softens,  caoutchouc  ;  which,  after  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solvent,  is  recovered  with 
its  originsl  properties.  When  it  is  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  must  be 
carefully  separated  by  distillation  ftova 
the  crystalline  matter  I  am  presently  to 
describe,  which  rises  as  the  distillation 
advances,  and  gives  the  naphtha  a  yellow 
color.  For  if  any  material  proportion  of 
this  impurity  be  present,  the  caoutchouc 
solution  dries  very  slowly,  and  long  retaiiM 
a  greasy  surfactj. 

The  yellowish,  concrete,  crystaTline 
matter,  like  the  petroleum  itself,  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  by  the 
strong  acids.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  very 
sparingly  ;  ether  and  the  essential  oils, 
freely  and  entirely.  None  of  these  sol- 
vents, therefore,  is  of  any  use  for  separa- 
tins  the  crvstalline  matter  from  the  mass. 
But  I  have  succeeded  in  procuring  it  m 
a  state  of  purity  by  the  following  process  : 

Tiie  mass  being  cooled  down  to  about 
40°  Fahr.  it  was  spread  out  on  the  filter- 
ing paper,  and  then  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  between  many  folds  of  common 
blotting  paper.  In  this  nwnner,  an  oily- 
like  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  paper, 
and  a  pale  yellowish  white  crystalline 
substance  was  lefl,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly deprived  of  its  remaining  color  by  re- 
peated solution  in  boiling  ether  and  te- 
crystallization^*  Ether  dissolved  it  largely, 
forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which,  on 
being  cooled  by  immersing  the  vessel  in 
very  cold  water,  became  a  sofl  mass  of'^ 
interwoven  crystals.    This  mass  was  thcii 
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taken  out,  spread  quickly  on  filtering  pn- 
per,  and  immediately  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
The  yellow  coloring  matter,  which  all  re- 
mained in  solution  in  the  ether  after  it 
cooled,  was  thtis,  in  u  great  measure,  im- 
bibed by  the  paper  ;  and  the  crystalline 
matter  was  procured  in  a  str.te  of  purity 
by  repeating  this  process  twice. 

On  first  procuring  this  crystalline  sub- 
stance,  I  considered  it  as  the  same  with 
the  napthaline  procured  not  long  ago  fr(»m 
coal-tar  by  Mr.  Kidd,  as  related  in  his 
paper  in  the  Philosopliical  Trausacuons 
for  1821.  This  opinion  I  was  led  to 
form  from  the  appearance  of  the  crystals, 
the  nature  of  the  substance  which  yields 
them,  and  the  process  of  distillation  by 
which  they  were  procured. 

On  a  careful  examination,  however,  I 
find  that  the  ^rj-stalline  principle  of  pe- 
troleum  differs  materially  from  that  of 
coal-tar,  as  well  as  from  every  other 
known  body  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  beg 
leave  to  denominate  it  Petroline,  accord, 
ing  to  the  analogy  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Kidd's  crystalline  principle. 

As  procured  by  the  process  described 
above,  petroline  forms  foliaceous  masses 
of  small  crystals  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
bright  pearly  lustre.  It  is  somewhat 
unctuous,  and  has  a  naphthous  odor,  which 
becomes  very  faint  on  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  and  is  removed  altcgether 
by  boiling  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  135° 
into  a  transparent,  limpid,  colorless  fluid  ; 
but  softens  ten  decrees  lower.  From  a 
state  of  fusion  it  concretes  on  cooling  in- 
to a  translucent  brittle  mass,  like  wax,  the 
density  of  which  is  909  at  60°  Fahr.  At 
a  temperature  intermediate  between  the 
boiling  point  of  water  and  a  low  red  keat, 
the  fluid  boils,  and  distillation  takes  place. 
The  greater  part  of  the  petroline  con. 
denses  in  the  form  of  a  fluid,  which  be- 
comes, on  cooling,  a  translucent  waxy 
mass,  with  its  original  properties.  But, 
owing  to  the  elevated  temperature  required 
for  its  distillation,  a  part  is  decomposed,  a 
little  charcoal  is  left  behind,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  inflammable  gas  passes  over 
with  the  undecompbsed  sublimate.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  catches  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  dense  white  flame  and  much 
black  smoke. 

Petroline  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold  or 
boiling.  Boiling  alcohol  lakes  up  a  small 
quantity,  not  more  than  a  450th  of  its 
weight,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  the 
>•  greater  part  in  minute  shining  crystals. 
Boiling  ether,  its  proper  solvent,  easily 
takes  up  a  fifth  of  its  weight,  which,  on 
cooling,  is  in  a  great  measure  separated 
in  a  congeries  of  micaceous  crystals,  so 
abundant  as  apparently  to  convert  the 
ether  into  a  solid  mass.  Oil  of  turpentine 
also  dissolves  it  in  largo  quantity,  and  so 
does  naphtha. 

Caustic  potass  and  caustic  ammonia  in 
solution  have  no  visible  effect  on  this  sub- 
stance. When  boiled  with  it,  it  simply 
fuses,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  there 
found,  on  cooling,  with  its  usual  proper- 
ties. Concentrated  muriatic,  nitric,  and 
salphuric  acids,  are  equally  without  ac- 
tion, even  when  aided  by  the  heat  neces 


sary  to  boil  each.  It  simply  melts  and 
rises  to  tiie  surface,  and,  except  that  it 
becomes  slightly  yellow  with  nitric,  and 
Slightly  brown  with  sulphuric  acid,  no 
change  of  property  is  perceptible.  It  has 
no  action  with  acetic  or  oxalic  acid. 

\V'iih  iodine,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  it 
quickly  unites,  forming  n  violet-colored 
fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  dirty 
greenish-brown  solid,  very  soluble,  like 
each  of  its  elements,  in  sulphuric  ether. 

I  have  not  made  any  inquiry  inLo  the 
otlier  jhcmical  relations  of  petroline,  my 
object  at  present  being  merely  to  estab. 
listiitsclaimsto  be  considered  a  newprinci- 
})le,distinctfrom  any  other  liitherto  known. 
In  its  properties  it  resembles  napththaline 
more  than  any  other  substance  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  differs  from  that  body  in 
very  many  respects.  Naphthaline  volati- 
lizes at  common  atmospherical  tempera- 
tures; docs  not  fuse  under  180°  Fahr. ; 
and,  when  heated  a  little'  above  400°, 
boils  and  sublimes  in  fine  micaceous 
crystals.  It  is  heavier  than  >vater.  It 
forms  a  rose-colored  solution  with  acetic 
or  oxalic  acid  ;  and  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
unites  to  form  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  the 
sulpho-naphthalic,  which,  like  other  acids, 
neutralizes  bases,  and  forms  salts  with 
them.  A  single  glance  will  satisfy  every 
one  how  completely  this  account  of  the 
properties  of  naphthaline  diflTers  from  the 
description  given  above  of  the  properties 
of  petroline. 

It  remains  for  me  to  determine  its  ele- 
mentary conipos'iioi!.  This  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  leisure  to  accomplish  ;  but 
I  am  engaged  in  the  requisite  experiments 
at  the  present  moment,  and  will  soon  make 
ihem  known  to  the  society.  The  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  merely  enable  me  to 
say,  that  it  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon. 

Appendix,  December,  1834. — A  few 
months  after  the  preceding  paper  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  author 
ob^;erved  in  Buchner's  Repwrtorium,  an 
account  of  the  discovery  in  1830,  by  Dr. 
lleichcnbach,  of  a  crystalline  principle  in 
tar,  to  wliich  that  chemist  gave  the  name 
of  paraffine.*  As  the  properties  of  paraf- 
fine  seemed  from  that  account  to  be  ob- 
viously  identical  with  those  of  the  petro- 
line of  the  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  as 
Dr.  Reichenbach  had  ascertained  its  pro- 
perties and  composition  fully,  any  farther 
investigation  of  the  crystalline  matter  of 
petroleum  appeared  unnecessary.  The 
original  paper  is  now  published,  partly  be- 
cause  allusions  have  been  made  to  it  in 
chemical  works,  and  partly  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  ulterior  inquiry  of 
Dr.  Gregory  on  the  same  subject. 

The  author,  soon  after  laying  this  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society,  examined  by 
the  same  process  the  petroleum  of  St. 
Catherine's,  near  Edinburgh,  of  Rochdale, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad ;  but  was  unable  to  detect  a  similar 
crystalline  principle  in  any  of  them. — 
[Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbur^jh,  Vol.  xii..  Part  i.,  p.  118-123. 


•  A  notice  of  Dr.  Reichenbach'i  researches  on  Pa- 
raffine  will  bo  found  in  the  Repertory,  third  serien, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  34,  in  ihe  number  for  January,  1833. 


On  the  Fusion  and  Appearance  of 
Refined  and  Unrefinkd  Coppeu.  By 
David  Mushet,  Esq. — The  following  are 
"  a  few  extracts  from  experiments  made 
some  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
strength  and  malleability  of  copper,  by 
retaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  alloy 
(chiefly  tin)  which  is  found  in  rough  cop- 
per, and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
copper  refinery  to  discharge.  In  the  first 
place,  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  shotted 
rough  copper,  made  from  the  furnace  in 
which  the  copper,  though  alloyed  with 
other  matters,  tirst  appears  in  its  metallic 
form.  These  shots  were  light  and  flaky, 
hard  when  struck,  but  at  the  same  time 
partially  ductile.  A  quantity  of  pure 
shotted  copper,  made  from  the  refiner)', 
and  having  the  form  of  flattened  sphe- 
roids, and  much  denser  than  the  other, 
was  procured  at  the  same  time  for  the 
purpose  of  these  experiments. 

Exp.  No.  1.  A  quantity  of  rough  cop. 
per  was  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible 
with  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  charcoal, 
and  poured  into  an  open  iron  mould.  The 
bar  or  ingot  thus  made  was  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  when  cold  and 
broken,  was  found  to  have  crystallized  in 
converging  striae  perpendicular  to  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  de- 
clining towards  the  outer  edges  of  the 
bar.  The  grain  was  of  a  pale  color  in- 
dining  to  gray,  indicating  the  presence  of 
tin. 

Exp.  No.  2,  Three  bars  procured  in 
this  way  were  melted  together  in  a  black- 
lead  crucible,  without  charcoal,  and 
poured  into  a  mould  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  melted  copper  put  on  a  creamy 
appearance.  W.Sen  cold,  the  surface  of 
the  ingot  thui  obtained  was  less  coppery, 
metallic  ihan  the  surface  of  the  ingot  in 
the  first  experiment,  where  charcoal  was 
used  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  charcoal,  a 
certain  degree  of  refuiement  had  taken 
place.  The  fracture  possessed  more  of 
the  red  grain  of  good  copper;  the  striai 
were  less  distinct  and  less  crystalline  ; 
and  the  surface,  instead  of  being  convex, 
as  in  the  first  experiment,  was  con- 
cave. 

Exp.  No.  3.  Some  of  the  pure  shotted 
copper  was  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  charcoal,  and  the 
resulting  ingot  presented  a  more  clean 
and  perfect  mass  of  copper  than  the  in- 
gots obtained  in  Experiments  No.  1  and 
No.  2.  The  fracture  presented  a  series 
of  brilliant  striaj  arranged  from  surface  to 
surface,  breaking  off*  easily  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  perpendicular  fibre,  a  structure 
which  seems  wholly  incompatible  with 
extension  or  malleability. 

Exp.  No.  4.  Some  of  the  same  pure 
copper  melted  similarly,  but  not  poured 
into  the  mould  until  it  had  nearly  lost  its 
fluidity,  formed  an  ingot  less  striated  or 
crystallized  than  any  of  the  former,  with 
more  of  that  minute  deep  orange-colored 
grain  which  is  peculiar  to  pure  and  mal- 
leable copper.  From  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  and  of  No.  2,  it  would  seem 
that  when  copper  is  poured  into  the  mould 
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at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is  consistent 
with  perfect  fluidity,  the  fracture  is  less 
■  crystallized,  and  the  color  approximates 
to  that  ruby  grain  which  indicates  the 
malleable  state  of  copper. 

Four  bars,  one  from  each  of  the  fore- 
going    experiments,  were    imbedded    in 
burnt  lime,  shut  up  from  the  access  of  air, 
and  exposed  in  crucibles  to  the  same  tem- 
perature.     The   pure  copper  bars  (No». 
3  and  4)  were  on  the  surface  considera- 
biy  oxidated,   but  those  made  from  the 
rough  copper  (Nos.  1  and   2)  were  en- 
tirely  free  from  oxide  ;    and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  alloy  (principally 
tin)  which  still   remained  in  the  copper, 
prevented  waste  or  oxidation.     The  bar 
from  Experiment  No.   1  was  not  cut,  but 
that    from   Experiment   No.   2    retained 
about  the  same  quantity  of  grained  striae 
as  before  the  cementation  ;  though,  com- 
pared with  a  fracture  of  the  same  copper 
that  had  not  been  cemented,  the  grain 
was  redder,  the  color  more  brilliant,  and 
the  metal   more  ductile.     The  bar  from 
Experiment   No.  3  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  crystallized  oxide  exceed- 
ingly soft ;  the  strire  were  more  enlarged 
and  adhesive,  so  that  the  copper,  in  cut- 
ting, tore  out  in  flakes,  which  separately 
were    soft    and   ductile.     The  bar  fron» 
No.   4,    when    examined    and  compared 
with  an  uncemented  one,  was  more  open 
in  the  grain,  redder,  and  more  brilliant  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  depth  of  grain  was  no- 
wise  altered,  although  the  metal  cut  soft- 
er, and  was  covered  with  fi  thin  cnist  of 
shining  oxide.    From  these  details  it  may 
be   presumed  that  cementation  opens  the 
grain,  renders  the  bar  less  dense,  but  doea 
not  change  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ar- 
rangement.    In    each   case,  the  copper 
after  cementation  was  softer,  a  change 
which    seems   favorable  to  rolling  cold. 
Tl>e  impure  or  rough  copper  appears  to 
be  alloyed  with  another  metal  (no  doubt 
tin,)  which  prevents  that  oxidation  which 
pure   copper  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  undergo. 

Besides  the  above,  several  bars  were 
made  from  the  rough  copper  by  a  slower 
fusion,  and  with  a  longer  exposure  to  the 
charcoal,  and  it  was  observable,  that  the 
longer  the  exposure,  and  the  slower  the 
fusion,  the  more  yellow  and  reflned  was. 
the  copper  in  the  bar. 

Some  of  the  bars  produced  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments  were  attempted  to 
be  rolled  ;  but  the  success  was  various. 
Of  those  made  from  the  pure  copper, 
some  rolled  better  and  others  worse  than 
any  made  from  the  rough  copper ;  one  or 
two  bars  of  the  latter  were  equally  malle. 
able  with  the  former;  but  none  rolled 
well  either  hot  or  cold.  In  those  bars 
in  which  the  striated  arrangement  was 
most  perfect,  the  capacity  for  rolling  was 
least,  and  those  in  which  the  minute  gra- 
nular  fracture  prevailed,  generally  rolled 
the  best.  It  certainly  does  appear  that 
tkis  tendency  to  crystallize,  so  destructive 
to  malleability,  is  peculiar  to  English 
copper  made  from  the  crucible.  There 
are  occasions,  no  doubt,  when,  the  proper 
temperature  being  hit  upon,  the  bar 
would  roll ;   but  these  occasions  are  so 


rare  and  uncertain,  that  English  copper 
made   in  this  manner  could  not  be  relied 
upon  in  the  manipulations  connected  with 
manufactures.     There  is  no  question  that 
the  arts  in  this  country  suffer  from  the 
peculiarity  of  English   copper.     For,  in 
consequence  of  it  the  malleabilization   of 
that  metal  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
original  process  of  refining  practised  on 
the  great  scale  by  the  copper  smelters. 
It  is    very   diflerent   with    Swedish  "and 
Russian  copper,  which  I  have  seen  melt- 
ed in  considerable  quantities  in  large  cru- 
cibles, cast  into  cakes  or  thick  sheets,  and 
afterwards  rolled  into  boiler-plate  and  thin 
sheet-copper.     This  subject  requires  and 
deserves  a  scrutinous  examination,  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  English  copper  to  crys- 
tallize ;  and  that  cause  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in    the  process    employed  in  this 
country  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ores,  a 
process  'vhich,  however  economical  and 
well  calculated  to  overcome  quantity,  has 
never  yet  produced  pure  copper. — [Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, May,  1835.] 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  mode  of  manufacturing  Wrougia 
Nails,  Tacks,  or  Spikes,  by  first  pre- 
paring  the  material,  rod,  or  pieces,  from 
tchich  they  are  to  be  made,  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess  of  making  them,  and  tlien  operating 
upon  the  pieces  so  prepared  by  m^ans 
of  a  machine  particularly  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Granted  to  William  C. 
Grimes,  York,  York  county,  Pennsyh 
vania,  December  11  th,  1834. 

The  metal  is  first  to   be  rolled  or 
slit  into  rods,  but  not  of  the  exact  size 
and  form  of  the  body  of  the  nail  to  be 
made,  biit   they  are  to  be  broader  one 
way,  and  thinner  the  other,  the  rods  be- 
ing usually  about  twice  as  broad  as  they 
are   thick ;    the  width  and   thickness    of 
the  rod,  or  piece,  however,   being  such 
that,  when  it  is  staved,  swaged,  or  com- 
pressed  upon  its  sides,  or  edges,  enough 
to  bring    it  into  a  square  form,  it  shall 
then  be  of  the  requisite  thickness  for  the 
body  of  the  nail,  tack,  or  spike.  The  rod 
is  to  be  cut  oflT  into  the  proper  lengths 
for  the  nails,  lacks,  or  .spikes  ;  they  are 
to  be  cut  square  oflTat  one  end,  the  other 
being  cut  very  obliquely  across  the  rod, 
thus  giving  the  requisite  taper  for  form- 
ing  the  point  to  the  nail,  &c.,  which  taper 
will  be  greater,  or  less,  according  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  cut  across  the  rod.     The 
nails,  tacks,  or  spikes,  so  prepared,  may 
be  finished   by  various   methods,  as  by 
forging,  swaging,  or  compression  ;    and 
the  machinery  to  operate  upon  either  of 
tl»ese  principles,  to  effect  the  same  end, 
is  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  modifications.    ^      .  '       :-    ^    i  : 

The  machines  that  I  have  adopted  for 
the  purpose  are  made  to  operate  upon 
the  principles,  of  swaging  and  com- 
pression, and  are  constructed  as  follows. 
The  prepared  piece  is  let  or  dropped 
into  the  upper  end  of  an  angular  trough, 
or  gutter,  which  stands  inclined  from  a 


vertical  line  about  thirty  degrees,  (more 
or    less.)     The, trough    consists  of  two 
flat  sirfcs,  joined  at  right  angles,  the  an- 
gular  point  being  downwards,  so  that,  if 
the   trough   whs    placed   in  a  horizontal 
position,  its  sides  would  rise  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  horizon ; 
the  piece  thnt   forms  this  trough,  or  gut- 
ter, is  the  ridge,  or  rather  one  comer,  of 
a   triangular    frame.     Swages,  or   ham- 
mers, strike  or  act  upon  diflferent  sides 
of  the    nail    as    it  descends    along   this 
trough,    or    gutter;     these    swages    are 
placed  in  pairs,  each  pair  striking  upon 
the    nail   within    the  trough    alternately, 
and  consequently  upon  itpjdiflferent  sides; 
their  helves,  at  their  outward  end*,  are  . 
jointed  to   the  two  lower  angles  of  the 
frame,  and   in   such   position   that   they 
operate  at  right  angles  with  each  otbrir. 

The    piece   for  the   nail,  &c.,  when 
dropped  into  the  gutter,  slides  down  to 
I  a   moveable   piece,   or   stop,   that    rises 
I  through  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  which 
I  arrests  it  for  a   moment,  or  until   both 
I  swages  have   operated,   when   this   stop 
I  recedes,  and  the  piece    instantly  slides 
down   until    it  is  arrested   by  a  simihir 
stop,  and  is  again   struck    by  two  other 
swages,  and  so  on  through  any  required 
number;    three  pair  will,  I    apprehend, 
be  sufficient  in  all  cases.     The  last  pair 
of  swages,  which  are  at  the   lower  end 
of  the  trough,  or  gutter,  fall  upon,  and 
gripe   the   nail,   while  a  heavy  hammer, 
from   below,  strikes  upon  and  heads  the 
same.      The    heading  hammer,   swages, 
and  stops,  all  receive  their  motion  from 
cams  fixed  upon  a  revolving  shaft,  run- 
I  ning   up   through  the   triangular  frame. ._ 
I  Two  or  more  nails  may  be  passing  down 
I  the  aiijnilar  troujrh  at  the  same  time,  as 
j  the  stops,  after  allowing  a  nail  to  pass, 
I  immediately  resume  their  position.     The 
I  swages,  hammer,  6ic.,  after  being  raised 
I  by  tho  cams,  are  forced    back  upon  the 
j  nail  by  suitable  springs. 

I  iiiteiid  sometimes  to  form  or  finish 
the  nails  by  pressure,  which  is  efltcted 
in  the  following,  or  in  a  similar,  manner. 
The  n;achine,  when  intended  to  finish 
the  n;itl  hy  pressure,  is  to  be  made,  ge- 
nerally, like  the  preceding  machine,  but 
the  trianffular  frame  will  he  much  short- 
er, as  there  will  be  the  fower  pair  ot* 
swages  only,  the  inclined  trough,  or  gut- 
ter, having  a  single  stop.  The  action 
upon  the  nail,  d:c.,  is  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  before  described,  being  alternate, 
and  upon  difi'ereiit  sides,  but  it  is  to  re- 
m8in  in  the  same  place  till  finished. 
After  a  few  reciprocating  or  alternating 
motions  of  the. jaws,  one  or  both  of  them 
close  or  press  upon  (he  nail,  and  hold  it 
whilst  there  is  a  head  pressed  upon  iU 
In  forming  some  nails,  the  alternating 
motion  of  the  jaws  may  be  unnecessary, 
as  they  may  close  upon  the  nail  at  once, 
and  form  it  sufficiently  hy  this  single 
pressure. 

There  should  be  two  pairs  of  shears 
for  cutting  off"  the  rod,  wliether  it  is  cut 
hot  or  cold ;  the  cutting  edges  of  these 
stand  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  but 
both  pairs  may  be  fixed  upon  short  arms, 
standing  out  from  a  strong  vibrating,  or 
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semi-revolving,  shaft ;  one  pair  to  cut 
the  rod  off  obliqively,  and  the  other  pair 
4e  cut  it  square.  The  two  troughs,  spouts, 
or  gutters,  into  which  the  nails  fall  from 
the  respective  shears,  may  both  lead  to 
the  same  point,  and  terminate  in  one 
groove,  or  gutter,  before  it  reaches  the 
machine  below. 

I  Jntend  sometimes  to  cut  the  pieces 
for  the  nail  from  plates,  instead  of  from 
rods.  The  plate  should  be  of  sound  ma- 
terial, and  rolled  much  broader  than 
other  nail  plates.  These  plates  are  to  be 
cut  oft"  transversely  into  pieces  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  two  nails ;  from  the 
-sides  or  edges  of  these  plates,  the  pieces 
for  the  nails  are  to  be  cut.  The  plate 
is  to  be  held  and  turned  over  at  each  cut, 
in  the  manner  followed  in  making  cut 
nails,  the  length  of  nail,  however,  being 
ooly  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the 
plate ;  the  shears  being  bent  into  such 
form  as  to  run  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate ;  the  piece  thus  cut  off  is  brought 
to  an  acute  point,  being  tapered  less  than 
half  its  length ;  the  taper,  or  points,  of 
the  nails  overlapping  each  other  in  the 
plate.  This  plate  should  be  at  a  red  heat 
when  the  nails  are  cut  from'it,  if  they  are 
to  pass  directly  into  the  machine ;  or 
they  may  be  cut  off  cold,  and  afterwards 
heated  and  fed  to  the  machine,  as  before 
speciJEicd. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, in  the  before  described  mode  of 
preparing  the  pieces,  or  material,  for 
wrought  nails,  and  in  the  machine  for 
finishing  them,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters 
patent,  is — 1st,  The  cutting  the  rod  ob- 
liquely,  in  the  way  described,  to  form  in 
part,  or  wholly,  the  taper  of  the  nail, 
tack,  or  spike,  whereby  mere  pressure, 
or  swaging,  will  suffice  to  finish  the  nail, 
&c.  :  the  rods  being  broader  one  way, 
And  thinner  the  other,  than  the  body  of 
the  intended  nail.  . 

2d,  I  claim  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  pieces  for  wrought  nails,  tacks,  dec, 
to  be  finished  in  my  machine,  by  cutting 
them  out  of  plates  of  metal,  as  herein 
before  shown.  I  do  not  claim  the  cutting 
with  the  grain  of  tlie  metal  generally, 
that  having  been  previously  done,  but 
confine  myself  to  the  cutting  into  the 
form,  and  for  the  purpose,  described.  I 
claim  the  forming  or  finishing  nails, 
tacks,  or  spikes,  or  other  metallic  ar. 
tides,  by  swaging  in,  or  as  they  descend 
an  inclined  trough,  or  gutter,  after  the 
manner,  or  upon  the  principle,  herein 
before  specified. 

3d,  I  claim  the  finishing  of  nails,  or 
similar  articles,  after  being  prepared  as 
herein  before  shown,  by  alternate  or 
simultaneous  pressure,  after  the  manner, 
ox  upon  the  principle,  before  specified. 
WiLUAM  C.  Grimks. 


To  the  Edilorn  of  the  Mercantile  4-  Mvocate. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  paper  of  Thursday,  I  ob- 
serve  you  give  "  Indiana''  credit  for  the  following 
contemplated  works : 

1st.  A  steam-boat  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  with  the  Illinois  River. 

2d.  A  canal  from  Beardstown  to  the  Sangamon 
River. 

3d.  A  Raihroad  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  &c. 

The  above,  ^nd  )  believe  oU,  the  improvements 


you  mentioned,  are  in  Illinois  exchmeely,  and  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Chi- 
cago and-Vincennes  Railroid,  are  in  t«nlcin^l(UitM. 
The  Chicago  and  Illinois  River  Canal  will  probably 
be  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  woxild  have  been 
this  spring  had  the  Legislature  given  the  Governor 
sufficient  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State  for 
a  loan  to  coinnwnce  with.    Your  obedient  Servant, 

Illinois. 


New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. — The  peo- 
ple of  tlie  West  look  with  earnest  interest  at  the 
progress  of  this  work, — not  that  it  is  of  any  con- 
sequence to  us  Avhether  New  York  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  are  engaged  in  horjomble  rivalry,  shall 
secure  our  trade,— -lor  the  West  will  avail  itself  of 
the  best  accommodations  aflbnled  to  ff-,^^b\it  liiat 
this  Rnilrmd  will  belter  serMs  dvk  interests  than 
any  other  work  projected  by  tilhcrof  these  States. 
New  York  is  the  best  and  proper  market  for  the 
West  to  go  to.  We  would  rather  be  conducted  to 
that  great  central  mart  than  any  other.  The  New 
York  Herald  stales  that  merchants  from  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other  regions,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  goods  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  now  purcliasing  thftn  in  New  York, 
and  remarks:  "  The  whole  commerce  of  the  rtalion 
is  fast  concentrating  here.  This  is  th*  grcftl  ftiart 
of  commerce — and  the  coming  seasdh  will  prove 
it."  The  indications  of  fall  trade  are  said  to  be 
beyond  any  hitherto  known,  and  the  papers  speak 
with  exultation  of  the  influx  of  trade  frohi  the 
West.  Bwt  the  spring  trade:  )et  us  b«  accommo- 
dated here.  This  region  will  soon  find  it  more 
profitable  to  get  their  spring  goods  through  other 
channels,  than  to  be  retarded  some  five  weeks  in 
the  opening  of  their  trade,  by  tlie  obstructions  in 
Buffalo  harbor,  which  last  season  was  not  cleared 
until  the  15th  of  May.  We  believe  it  to  bfe  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  merchants  heitJ,  that  their 
interests  are  intimately  connceied  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Yortt  and  Erie  Railroad,  which 
would  place  thoir  spring  business  at  least  one  month 
in  advance  of  what  it  now  i&— [Chicago  Ahieritan 
of  29lh  Aug.J 

'  1 

We  are  glad  to  set  by  the  number  of  wooden 
blocks  piled  Up  in  the  rear  of  the  Old  Bridewell, 
that  the  experiment  of  paving  a  p;irt  of  Broadway 
with  wood,  on  the  Russian  plan,  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  soon  being  tried.  Should  the  attempt  prove 
successful,  it  will  bring  about  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  paving  streets,  and  will  form  an  im- 
provement of  vast  importance.  |We  understand 
that  the  pan  of  Broadway  selected  for  the  expri- 
ment,  is  in  front  of  the  two  squares  next  above 
Murray  street.  Each  of  the  small  blocks  of  wood 
is  of  hexagonal  shape  ;  tHe  whole  are  to  be  fitted 
together  and  driven  up  tightly,  liy  a  long  strip  of 
timber  near  the  gutter  at  the  sides  ;  and  the  inter- 
stices l)etwecn  llie  blocks  to  be  well  payed  witli  tar 
or  pitch. — [Guzeftc.] 

Canal  Tolls. — There  has  been  received  for 
lolls  on  the  New- York  canals  from  the  15th  to  the 
31st  August,  the  sum  of  $93,544  72.  Add  to  this 
sum  the  tolls  for  the  first  two  weeks,  $67,792  81, 
and  it  makes  the  total  receipt  for  the  month  of 
August,  $161,337  53.  This  exceeds  the  collections 
for  Aug.  1834,  by  the  sum  of  $24,649  70. 

There  has  been  received  for  tolls  on  all  the  Slate 
canals  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  close 
$863,228.  This  exceeds  the  collections  up  to  the 
same  lime  in  1834,  by  the  sum  of  about  $154,000. 
— [Ar^us.] 


A  statisticid  account  of  the  steam-engines  in  ex- 
istence in  France,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
Administration  des  Mines,  has  been  completed  up 
to  the  end  of  1833,  when  there  were  947  steam-en- 
gines, presenting  together  a  force  of  14,746  horse 
power— a  single  horse  power  being  estimated  at  75 
kilogrammes,  or  165  lbs.  avoirdupoise,  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  mfetre,  or  nearly  four  feet  to  a  second.— 
Of  these  engines,  759  were  made  in  France,  144 
abroad,  and  44  whose  manufacture  has  not  been  as- 
certained. This  account  shows  that  in  all  the  years 
from  1827  to  1833  inclusive,  the  last  year  was  that 
wilhm  which  the  greatest  number  of  engines  has 
been  erected.  These  amounted  to  130,  of  which 
five  only  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  also 
shows  that  of  the  903  engines  whose  manufacture 
has  been  ascertained,  334  were  of  low-pressure,  and 
569  of  high-pressure.  These  903  engines^  form  the 
total  of  those  which  have  been  con8tn«>led  within 


the  last  twenty  yiears«  am)  it  n  only  during  the  last 
four  or  nVe  years  that  the  immense  advantages  of 
the  high-pressure  engines  have  been  fully  h'tfkriow'- 
lodged ;  and,  consequently^  the  »;r>;atter  number  of 
the  569  high-pressure  engines  have  been  formea  du' 
rinj  this  last  period ;  so  that  the  present  proportion 
Is  not  as  334  to  569,  but  as  1  to  3  or  4.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  proved  that  there  are  now  in  use 
in  France  a  great  many  more  high-pressure  than 
low-pressure  engines.  On  the  1st  January,  1834, 
there  were  in  France  95  steam- vessels,  besides 
those  in  the  service  of  GoVernnienti  The  cngiii'^i 
they  employ  are  1 16  ih  nUmbcr,  of\^hich  82  are  0*1 
the  lowipressure,  and  .%  on  th^  Hieh-priessure  priir 
ciple.  put  jl  Is  rt»rarked  that  these  Vsssels  liaVe 
been  buill  a  liJiig  time,  and  therefore  when  the  low- 

pressure  principle  was  most  in  favor.  Of  these 
1 18  engines  which  present  a  force  of  3,480  horse 
power,  34  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  French 
construction,  59  foreign,  and  the  remaining  35  are 
unknown.  At  prcseni  the  engines  constinicted  in 
France  in  proportion  to  those  made  abroad  is  not  a* 
34  to  69,  but  as  185  to  5.  Therefore  thfe  feHgiheu 
on  board  the  steaniiVe^ls  whibh  rtre  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture arc  of  *n  oW  aalc,  and  of  a  perickl  when 
high-piie«su>-«  fengines  were  but  little  used. 

LlVERl»O0l,WEDNESDAr.— TitRfcB  W^'SOK^  bk^ 
STROTED  PT  FlRE  ON    T1»n' R-mLWaV. One  of  tllC 

engines  bf  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
left  the  latter  place  this  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
with  three  wagons  attached,  containing  about  90 
packages  of  ^oods,  principally  intended  for  shop* 
Keepers  in  this  town  and  Glasgow,  on  approaching 


the  Whiston  inclined  plane,  about  nine  miles  froiri 
Liverpool  the  wagons  were  discoVel-ed  I'o  lip  oil 
fire,  and  ocforc  ahy  effectual  fl'^§itancfe  totild  pfe 
given^  iht  tVHob  i*rbrfe  chVeiopcd  in  Aames,  and  all 
the  goods  destroyed,  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  in 
value  to  2,000/.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
correctly  how  the  accident  originated,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  fViction,  owing  to  ihie  great  speed 
at  whith  the  train  tvas  travelling;  The  Raifvtay 
Company  intend  paying  tUc  respective  owhtrs  of 
the  goods  the  full  amount  of  their  losses. 

ExPEDiTioK  TO  THE  EUPHRATES. — Somc  time, 
we  fear,  must  elapse  before  the  necessary  prelimina- 
ries are  arranged  for  the  progress  of  this  expedition. 
A  letter  from  Conslanlinople  stales,  that  the  Grand 
Seignor  had  intimated  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  by  a 
Tartar,  despatched  on  the  24ih  of  Juh*,  tltat  h^ 
could  not  prescribe  the  course  to  be  purisiied,  liMtil 
a  reply  was  ineceiVed  from  the  government  of  Eng» 
land  to  certain  propositioris  submitted  to  it. 
»^^-— .-^^-•— i^^.-^^.— ^^^^— ^-.— "■^•-^— ■"— ™.— 

Mechanics  in  Sailing. — The  "  Biblioteca  Itali- 
ana,"  gives  a  detailed  description  of  "  the  applica- 
tion of  a  windmill  to  the  motion  of  vessels  at  sea, 
invented  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Bruscetli,  engineer.'* 
The  vessel  has  two  paddle-wheels  like  a  steamboat, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  windmill  is  so  contrived} 
that  if  there  is  any  wiftd  at  all,  from  whatever  it 
may  blow,  the  vessel  is  propelled  by  the  action  of 
the  sails,  and  may  be  steered  in  whatever  direction 
is  desired.  ., 

Lucifer  Matches  would  seem,  according  to 

the  annexed  paragraph,  to  be  suspected  at  Bremen, 

as  well  as  at  Amboy,  as  of  dangerous  cliaracter. 

HAMBtTRGH,  July  21. — The  magistrates  of  Bre- 
men have  issued  a  very  rigorous  prohibition  of  the 
newly  invented  lucifer  matches,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fire  which  they  may  occasion  by  spon- 
Umeous  combustion, — [Hamburgh  Paper.] 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

[From  Hovey's  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
Notices  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Nur- 
series in  the  Neighborhood  of  New-  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  taken  from  Memo- 
randa made  in  the  Month  of  March  last. 

[Continued  from  page  553.] 

LijfNjEAN  Botanic  Garden  and  Nub- 
SERY,  Long  Island  ;  William  Prince  & 
Sons,  Proprietors. — This  extensively 
known  establishment,  though  the  last 
named  in  our  remarks,  will  not  by  any 
means  be  considered  the  least  in  its  cha- 
racter.   It  is  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries 
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in  the  country,  and  also  ouu  of  the  most 
extensive,  if  not  the  very  largest.  It  was 
Established  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
fjrestjnt  pfoprietorSj  tthd  haS  become  tt  fa- 
mily  inheritance.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  that  has  been  said  in  re. 
gard  to  this  place,  either  by  the  proprie- 
tors themselves,  or  by  the  persons  who 
have  frequently  visited  it,  among  whom 
have  been  some  very  intelligent  and  able 
^ai-denfersj  who  havie  visited  this  country^ 
We  ftel  oUrselvfe.^  almost  incompetent  to 
gpeak  of  the  establishment,  foi-  ftaf  that 
in  our  impartiality  we  might  not  be  thought 
to  do  justice,  by  the  proprietors,  or  be 
said  to  give  too  much  praise  by  others. 
Much  has  been  written  in  relation  to  it  in 
Loudon's  Magazine  ;  and  for  a  time,  se- 
vefal  communications  appeared  under  va* 
rioiis  signatures,  in  rfegard  tb  its  extent 
and  tiie  variety  o{  plants  it  contained. 

Wfe  stated,  tvheri  we  commenced  our 
I'emarks,    that  we    should  confine  thcffl 
chiefly  to  the  appearance  of  plants  in  the 
green-houses,  hot-houses,  &c.     We  shall 
not  at  this  time  say  any  thing  as  regards 
the  extent  o{  this  nursery,  the  variety  of 
hardy  plants  it  containSj  or  of  its  immense 
njlmbfet  6f  correspondents,  agents^  iid 
We  Hope  at  another  opportunity  to  do  thi«, 
and  to  do  It  with  justice  and  candor ;  w6  j 
passed  an  hour  or  two  in  U^alkirig  through  ! 
it  in  the  fall  of  1831,  but  it  is,  we  hiite  i 
understood,  much  improved  since  then  ;  : 
#,e  kn,ow  that  the  Messrs.  Prince  are  too 
liberal  not  to"  ^ire  every  indulgence  for  | 
our  statements.     Mr.  W<  I?.  Prince  in-  | 
formed  us.  the  past  spring,  that  as  soon'  as  | 
circumstances  would  permit,  he  intended  ' 
visiting  England,  and  the  Continent,  part-  j 
ly  with  a  view  of  becoming  more  acquaint-  j 
ed  with  horticulture,  and  for  the  purpose  , 
of  noticing  the    extent  and  variety  of  i 
plants     contained    in    their    gardens   and  i 
nurseries.     He  kindly  promised  to  eon- 
tribute    to    our   pages,    and  our    read* 
efs  will,   we   have  no  doubt,  be  gratified  ' 
with  his   remarks.     The  Messrs.  Prince  j 
have  lately  added  to  their  business  as  nur- 
serymen, that  of  the  seedsman,  and  are  : 
dealing  largely  in  seeds. 

The  extent  of  glass,  including  the 
conservatory,  green-houses,  hot-house, 
frames,  &c.,  we  should  judge  to  be  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  One 
of  the  houses,  in  which  are  kept  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  is  built  in  the  old  style, 
with  large  upright  front  sashes,  and  a  dark 
roof.  The  collection  of  oranges  and 
lemons  is  very  large,  and  includes  many 
more  distinct  varieties  than  any  other  we 
have  ever  observed ;  in  their  catalogue 
they  enumerate  upwards  of  seventy  kinds; 
they  are  well  grown,  and  many  of  them 
beautiful  shaped  plants.  We  saw  an  im- 
mense number  of  seedlings  intended  for 
stocks,  to  bud,  or  inarch  upon.  Messrs. 
Prince  have  been  at  ^reat  expense  to 
procure  from  the  Italian  nurseries,  which 
excel  in  this  grand  fruit,  nearly  all  that 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Here  we  also 
noticed  a  fine  stock  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  magnolia,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  number  of  kinds,  including  the  M. 
Soulangiana.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  the 
Gardenia  florida  and  G.  radicans  ;  of  the 


diflerent  species  and  varieties  of  myrtles, 
a  good  stock. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  an  exten- 
sive establishment  like  this,  there  would 
be  many  flowers  in  bloom.     In  the  green- 
house, however,  which  adjoins  the  orange, 
ry,  we  saw  one  of*  the  finesi  specimens  of 
Acacia    verticillata,    profusely    covered 
with  its  showy   blossoms  ;  Metrosideros 
lanceolata,  and  some  species  of  Banks, 
ia,  of  which  there    were   many  plants, 
were  also  in  flower  ;  that  much  sought- 
after    plant,    the     Epacris    grandiflora, 
with    its   exquisite    ttibulous,  rosy   white 
blossoms,  Wafi  m  ftrH  bloom.     Here  was 
a  fine  collection  orgeranitrnis  and  a  good 
variety  of  Ericzis,  though  small  plants. 
In  the  hot-house,  which  adjoins  the  green- 
house,  and  completes  one  range,  we  no- 
ticed   several    beautiful    ferns.     A  good 
stock  of  that  magnificent  bulb,  the  Crinum 
amabile  ;   some  ■[kaempferias,   dracaenas, 
&6.,  young  plants  of  the  banana  (Musa 
sapientum),  several  species  of  the  cacti. 
In  the  Camellia  hotise,  not  more  than  five 
or  six   plants   were   in   flov^ef  ;    among 
them,    however,   was  the  C.  althfeftora, 
with  several  blossoms  expanded  ;  it  is  a 
brilliant    kind,    raised    by    the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  about  the  same  time  of  the  co- 
rallrna,  With  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in 
beauty  ;  the  othefa  were  the  common  va- 
rieties.    The  stock  of  camellias  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  in  the  coantry,  and  in- 
cludes the  most  rare.     The  reason  why 
more  camellias  wefp  not  in  flower,  was 
from  the  cause  that  the  shutters  on  the 
glass  were  not  taken  off  for  several  days 
together,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  wfflrotit  endangering  frost. 

From  the  Camciha  house,  we  entered 
another  green-house  filled  with  a  variety 
of  plants  :  myrtles,  eugenias,  aZakas,  and 
a  good  stock  of  other  kinds,  which  we 
do  not  recollect  the  names  of.  A  few 
camellias  which  were  placed  here  were 
in  bloom,  among  which  was  the  C. 
Woodsii,  malifiora,  and  others ;  several 
species  of  brunia  were  prettily  in  flower. 
We  were  particularly  struck  by  observ- 
ing the  very  large  number  of  some  kinds 
of  plants  which  the  Messrs.  Prince  have 
in  their  collection,  and  we  coald  enume- 
rate many  varieties:  but  they  would  not 
perhaps  interest  our  readers,  as  most  of 
them  may  be  found  in  their  catalogue. 

In  the  frames,  of  which  there  were 
several,  we  found  a  good  stock  of  Chinese 
roses,  seedling  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 
and  other  plants.  There  was  also  a 
number  of  hardy  shrubs  and  plants, 
which  were  laid  in  for  executing  orders 
to  the  south  during  winter,  when  they 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  open  ground. 
When  we  visited  this  place  a  year  before, 
we  think  the  green-house  plants,  gene- 
rally, looked  in  rather  better  health  than 
they  did  the  past  spring  ;  the  gardener 
was  at  the  former  time  repotting  the 
whole  of  the  camellias,  and  many  other 
plants  which  had  suffered  from  the  want 
of  it,  Mr.  Prince,  Jr.,  informed  us, 
upon  our  mentioning  to  him  this  fact, 
that  their  former  gardener  was  very  in- 
telligent and  wclf  acquainted  with  his 
profession,  but  that  be  k^  left  them  ;  and 


they  had  not    yet   procured   another,  a» 
they  expected  one   from   England.     We 
wonder  at  the  good  order  which  already 
exists,  when  we  consider  the  multiplieity 
of   avocations   wbieh   must   ensue,   frotn 
the  nurserj'  and  seed  business  combined. 
We  have  thus  completed  our  remarks, 
which  have  extended  to  a  greater  length 
than  we  at  first  anticipated,  and  perhaps 
farther  than  has   been   interearttng  tf>  all 
our    reader?.      Some    would,    probably, 
have  rather  read  practical  commnnica' 
tions  on  the  management  and  growth  ©f 
plants,  or  the  treatment  of  some  ubjcct9 
of  more  utility ;  while  others  have  been 
gratified    in    reading   the     advancement 
made  in  Horticulture  and  Florictrkure  by 
their  neighbors.  The  object  of  a  periodi- 
cal Magazine  is  not  to  detail  practices 
already  well  known,  and  laid  down  in 
works  devoted  to  the  subject  of  which  tt 
treats  ;  but  rather  to  give  information  of 
all  new  discoveries,  and  to  record  every 
improvement  which  may  be  found  usefai 
and    advantageous    to  the    scientific  or 
practical  gardener.     These  at  first,  how. 
ever  trifling  they  may  often  seem,  whea 
fully    proved    by   repeated    experiments,, 
and    correct    observation,    result   m  the 
foundation  of  some  methods  much  mere 
valuable,  and  of  more  immediate  utility,, 
than    those     previously   adopted.      Tke- 
knowledge     of    gardening,     like     every 
other  art,  can  only  be  advanced  to  any 
degree  by  calling  in  the  assistance,  and 
bringing  to  bear  upon   it  those    others, 
which   enlighten,  and   throw  some    infor- 
mation upon   its  various  branches.     We 
therefore  think,  that  those   persons  who 
suppose  that  mere  practical  papers  are  all 
that  should  fill  the  pages  of  a  Magazine, 
take  altogether  a  narrow  and  quite  un- 
confined   view   of  the  subject ;  and  that 
they  have  not  yet  made  that  progress  m 
Horticulture,  that    enables  them  to  see 
that  its  thorough    knowledge,  and  proper 
application,   is   only   to  be   obtained    by 
acquiring    some     information    of   those 
sciences,  without   which  it   would  be  a 
tedious   and   uninteresting   stody,  rather 
than  one  of  the  most  pleasing  aaA  agreea- 
ble. 

These  observations  are  not  m^aidie  on 
the  supposition  that  any  such  objeetioBS 
have,  or  will  be  heard  ;  but  to  show  how 
far  we  think  a  Magazine  should  extend 
its  character.     As  regards  the  visiting  of 
gardens  and  nurseries,   we  catfnot  here- 
omit   to    urge    upon  every   amateur,  ot- 
lover  of  Horticulture,  and  more  particu- 
larlv  every   practical  gardener,  the  im- 
portance resulting  from  such  a  course  ;; 
not  only  snould  those   in    the  vicinity  of" 
their  situation  be  often  inspected,  but  a 
tour  should  be  made   every  few  years  to 
all  those  within  the  middle  and   northern 
sections  of  our  country.     To  be  confined 
to  one   spot,   and   to   know   nothing,  but 
what  may  be    learned    from  reading   of 
what  is  done  at  other  places,  deprives 
of  all  ambition,  or  of  any  desire  to 


one 


excel  in  Wis  profession.  An  amateur 
gardener  may  imagine  that  he  excels  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  certain  class  of 
plants,  and  makes  no  effort  to  attain  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  ^  but  whea 
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he  sees  that  another  equals,  his  nmbition 
M  touched,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  greater 
exertion-  It  is  from  seeing  and  compar- 
ing, that  -we  know  our  faults  and  learn 
how  to  inaprove  and  correct  them. 
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:  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Legact  for  Young  Lauies,  and  Evenings  at 
IIoMB,  &c.,  &.C.,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld.  1 
vol.  N.  Y.  Henderson-  Green. — This  is  a  re- 
publication of  an  old  volume — old  at  least  in  this 
day  of  rapid  succession  of  novelties.  The  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  found  among  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  papers,  and  were  given  to  the  world  under 
tlie  sanction  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin.  The  following 
is  quite  a  pleasant  pjpcr,  and  inculcates  a  good 
lesson  for  being  agreeable  in  society. 

Pic-Nic. — Pray,  maninia,  what  is  llic  meaning  of 
pic-nic  1  I  hive  heai-d  litcly  once  or  twice  of  a 
pie-nic  supper,  and  I  cuir.ot  think  what  it  means  ; 
1  looked  for  the  word  in  Joluison's  Diciionary,  and 
could  nut  find  it. 

I  should  wonder  if  you  had  ;  the  won!  was  not 
coined  in  Johnson's  tiiue  ;  and  if  it  iiad  been,  1  bn- 
Heve  ho  would  have  disdained  to  insert  it  among  the 
legitimate  words  of  the  language.  1  cannot  tell  you 
the  derivation  of  the  phiMse  ;  1  believe  pic-nic  is 
originally  a  cant  word,  and  W!\.s  first  applied  to  a  sup- 
per or  otiier  meal  in  which  tlie  entertainment  is  not 
tKovided  by  any  ijcrson,  but  each  of  the  guests  iur- 
nishes  his  dis!i.  In  a  pic-nic  supper  one  supplies 
the  fowls,  another  the  fish,  anotiicr  the  wine  and 
fruit,  &c. ;  and  ti.ey  all  sit  down  together  ar\d  en- 
joy it. 

A  very  sociable  way  of  making  an  entertainment. 

Yes,  and  I  would  have  you  observe,  that  tlie 
principle  of  it  may  be  extended  to  many  other 
things.  No  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  be  enti;rtained  gratis 
in  society  ;  he  must  exiicnd,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy. 
Conversation,  particularly,  is  a  pic-nic  feast, 
where  every  <me  is  to  contribute  something,  ac- 
cording to  his  genius  and  ability.  DiffeicMt  tidents 
and  acquirements  compose  the  difierent  dishes  of 
the  entertainment,  and  the  greater  variety  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  every  one  must  bring  soinetliing,  for  soci- 
ety will  not  tolerate  any  one  long  who  lives  wholly 
•at  the  exi)ense  of  his  neighbors.  Did  you  not  ol> 
serve  how  agreeably  we  were  entertained  at  Lauy 
lanbella's  party  last  night ' 

Yea  ;  one  of  the  young  ladies  sung,  and  another 
exhibited  her  drawings  ;  and  a  gentleman  told 
•  onae  very  good  stories. 

True :  another  lady  who  is  much  in  the  fashion* 
able  world  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  anecdote;  Dr. 
R.,  who  is  just  returned  from  the  continent,  giave 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  star  >.  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  another  part  of  the  room  a  cluster  was  ga- 
thered round  an  Edinburgh  Siudent  and  a  young 
0:i(enian,  who  were  holding  a  lively  debate  on  the 
power  of  galvanism.  But  Lady  Isabella  herself 
was  the  chium  of  the  party.  ^ 

I  think  she  talked  very  little ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  thing  she  said  which  was  particularly 
striking, 


That  is  true.  But  it  was  owing  to  her  address 
and  attention  to  her  company  that  others  talked 
and  were  heard  by  turns  ;  that  the  modest  were 
encouraged  and  drawn  out,  and  those  inclined  to 
be  noisy  restrained  and  kept  in  order.  She  blend- 
ed and  harmonized  the  tulents  of  each  ;  brouglit 
those  together  whfi  were  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
each  other,  and  gave  us  no  more  of  hsrself  tiian 
Was  necessary  to  set  off  others.  I  noticed  particu- 
larly her  good  offices  to  an  accomplished  but  very 
b.-\shful  lady  and  a  reserved  man  of  science,  who 
wished  much  to  be  known  to  one  another,  but  who 
would  never  have  been  so  without  her  introduction. 
As  soon  as  she  had  fairly  engaged  them  in  an  in- 
teresting conversuion,  she  left  t'.iem,  rugarillcss  of 
her  own  entcrLiinment,  and  seated  herself  by  poor 

Mr. ,  purely   because  he   was  silting  in   a 

corner  and  no  one  attended  to  him.  You  know 
that  in  chemical  picpaiaiions  two  substances  often 
recpiire  a  third,  to  enable  tiiem  to  mix  and  unite  to- 
gether. Lady  Isabella  possesses  tiiis  amaljjama- 
tlng  power : — this  is  what  she  brings  to  the  prc-nic 
1  should  add,  that  two  or  three  timus  I  observed  she 
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dexterously  changed  topics,  and  suppressed  sto- 
ries wliich  were  hkcly  to  bear  hard  on  the  profes- 
sion or  conncxiims  of  some  of  the  company.  lo 
short,  the  party  which  was  so  agree;  blc  under  her 
harmonizing  influence,  would  have  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  without  her.  These  merits,  however, 
might  easily  escape  a  young  observer.  But  I  darf» 
say  yon  did  not  fail  to  notice  Sir  Henrj-  B — 's  la- 
dy, who  was  declaiming  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  gantlemen  which  she  had 
drawn  aromi  J  her,  upon  the  beau  ideal. 

I\'o  indeed,  mamma ;  I  never  heaixl  so  much  fire 
and  feeling : — rind  v/hat  a  flow  of  elegant  language! 
I  do  not  wonder  her  eloquence  was  so  much  ad- 
mired. *i 

She  has  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  taste  :  she 
hfls  travelled,  and  isncquainted  with  the  best  works 
of  art.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  whetlier  the  gen- 
tlemen were  admiring  most  her  declamation  or  the 
fine  turn  of  her  hands  and  arms.  She  has  a  differ- 
ent attitude  for  every  sentiment.  Some  observa- 
tions which  she  made  upon  the  beauty  of  statues 
sce:"ncd  to  me  to  go  to  tlie  very  verge  of  what  a  mod- 
est female  will  allow  herself  to  say  upon  fcuch  sub- 
jects,— bur,  she. has  travelled.  She  was  sensible 
tliat  she  could  not  fail  to  gain  by  the  conversation 
while  beauty  of  fonn  was  the  subject  of  it. 

Pray  what  did ,  the  great  pcet,  bring  lo 

the  pic-uic,  tor  I  think  he  hardly  opened  his 
mouih  ? 

He  brought  his  fimt,*:  Many  would  be  gratified 
wiili  merely  seeing  him  who  hid  entertained  them 
i:i  their  closets;  and  lie  who  had  so  entertained  them 
had  a  right  to  be  himself  entertained  in  that  way 
which  he  had  no  talent  for  joining  in.  Lat  every 
one,  1  re;x!at,  bring  to  tlie  enicrtaimnent  something 
of  the  best  he  possesses,  and  the  pic-nic  table  will 
seldom  fail  to  afford  a  plenlifiil  banquet. 

The  Beauties  of  WASHiNCTOJi  Irving.  1 
vol.  18  mo.  Phil.  Caret,  Lea  k.  Blanchard. — 
AVhat  sad  havoc  does  a  bookstlUer's  title  make, 
sometimes  with  the  mode-sty  of  an  author.  Here, 
iVom  the  stern  necessity  r-f  complying  v/ith  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law  of  copyright,  on  the  one 
side — and  of  acquiescing,  on  the  other,  in  the  book- 
seller's fancy,  we  have  our  diffident  countryman, 
actually  taking  out  in  his  own  name,  a  copyright 
for  hisown '  beauties.'  This  should  have  been  other- 
wise ordered.  Bating  that,  the  little  volume  before  us 
furnishes  charming  extracts  from  the  various  jinges 
of  Irving'^i  works,  principally  his  earlier  ones,  and 
may  be  said,  in  truth,  to  present  many  beauties. 
We  make  room  only  for  one,  which  is  a  little  Shan- 
dyan. 

The  Waltz. — As  many  of  tlie  retired  matrons 
of  this  city,  unskilled  in  "  gestic  lore,"  are  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  movements  and  figures  of  this  mod- 
est exhibition,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  account 
of  it  in  order  tliat  they  may  learn  what  odd  capers 
tlicir  daughters  sometimes  cut  when  from  under 
their  guardian  wings.  On  a  signal  being  given  by 
the  music,  the  gentleman  seizes  the  lady  round  her 
waist ;  the  lady,  scorning  to  be  out-done  in  courte- 
sy, very  ixiiitely  takes  the  gentleman  round  the 
neck,  with  one  arm  resting  against  his  shoulder  lo 
prevent cncroaclmients.  Away  llicn  tiiey  go,  about, 
ami  about,  and  about — "Alwut  what, sir? — About 
the  room,  madam,  to  be  sure.  The  whole  economy 
of  this  dance  consists  in  turning  round  and  round 
the  room  in  a  certain  measured  step,  and  it  is  truly 
astcmishitjg  that  this  continued  revolution  does  not 
set  all  their  heads  swimming  like  a  top;  but  I  have 
been  positively  assured  that  it  only  occasions  a  gen- 
tle sensation  which  is  marvellously  agreeable.  In 
the  course  of  this  circumnavigation,  the  dancers,  in 
order  to  give  the  charm  of  variety  are  continually 
changing  their  relative  situations, — now  the  gentle- 
man, me^.ning  no  harm  in  tlie  world,  I  assure  you, 
maduii,  carelessly  flings  his  arm  about  the  lady's 
neck,  with  an  air  of  celestial  impudence  ;  and  anon, 
the  lady,  meaning  as  little  harm  as  the  gentleman, 
tiikcs  him  round  the  waist  with  most  ingenious 
modest  languishment,  to  tlie  great  delight  of  nu- 
mfirous  spectators  and  amateurs,  who  generally 
form  a  ring,  as  tlie  mob  do  about  a  pair  of  amazons 
pulling  caps,  or  a  couple  of  fighting  mastiffs.  Af- 
ter continuing  this  divuie  interchange  of  hands, 
arms,  ct  ccter.i,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  lady  be- 
gins to  tiro,  and  "  with  eyes  upraised,"  in  most  be- 
witching languor,  petitions  her  partner  for  a  little 
more  support.    This  is  always  given  without  he-si- 


trtion.  The  lady  leans  gently  on  his  shouklcr  • 
their  arms  entwine  in  a  tliousand  seducing,  mis- 
chievous curves— don't  be  alarmed,  madanfi — closer 
and  closer  ihey  approach  each  other,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, the  parties  being  overcome  with  ecstatic  fa- 
tigue, the  lady  seems  almost  sinking  into  the  gen- 
tleman's arms,  and  then "Well,  sir!  wluu 

then  ! — Lord !  madam,  how  should  I  know. 

TheHistort  of  the  coNniTioN  OF  Women  i\ 
VARioDs  Aces  and  Nations,  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Child,  2  vols. :  Boston,  J.  Allen  &  Co.  Mrs. 
Child  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  by  former 
publications,  especially  "  The  Mother's  Book." — 
la  that  now  before  us,  she  essays  a  task  which  well 
becomes  a  woman's  hand,  to  trace  the  history  oj 
her  own  sex,  at  different  times,  and  among  differ- 
ent nations.  This  will  be  read,  we  are  bound  to 
presume  with  interest,  by  the  ladies,  for  what  it 
says  of  their  own  sex,  and  by  tlie  gentlemen,  for 
what  it  says  of  the  other.  The  range  taken  by 
Mrs4  Child  is  very  extensive,  both  as  to  t  •  le  and 
to  countiies.  Looking  to  what  was  said  of  Amer- 
ican women,  we  find  the  following  among  other 
statements. 

As  a  general  rule,  education  .among  the  wealthy 
classes  is  much  more  nesjlected  in  the  slave  stales 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  want  of  schools  and  partly  to  the  in- 
dolence induced  by  slavery.  It  is  a  common  thing, 
even  for  the  wives  i;nd  daughters  <>f  distinguished 
men,  to  be  as  deficient  in  correct  spelling,  as  they 
are  in  a  knowledge  of  household  dudes.  But  many 
are  sent  to  the  free  states  for  education  ;  and  not  a 
few  are  admirable  exceptions  to  the  above  remarks. 
The  southern  ladies  in  general  are  delicately  form- 
ed, with  pale  complexiims,  a  languid  gracefulness 
of  maimer,  and  a  certain  aristocratic  bearing,  ac- 
quired only  by  Uie  early  habit  of  commanding 
Uiose  who  aie  deemed  immeasurably  inferior. 

The  woman  of  the  United  States  have  no  direct 
influence  in  politics ;  and  here,  as  in  England,  it  is 
deemed  rather  unfeminine  totakcan  earnest  interest 
in  public  affairs.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  where  women,  as  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  have  more  influence,  or  more  freedom. — 
Some  travellers  have  compassionated  the  condition 
of  American  women,  because  they  spend  so  small  a 
portion  of  their  time  in  ;u];iusemenis  ;  but  this  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  men ;  and  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  so  much  is 
to  be  done,  and  where  estates  are  so  equally  divi- 
ded that  few  become  very  wealthy.  It  is  true  that 
Americans  do  not  treat  their  women  with  the  grare- 
fulgallantry  of  Frenchmen,  or  the  chivalric  defer 
ence  of  Spaniards  ;  but  in  place  of  these  external  re- 
finements, women  have  their  respect,  esteem,  and 
undoubting  confidence. 

The  class  who  are  exempt  from  personal  exer- 
tion, or  at  least  from  personal  superintendence  of 
their  domestic  avocations,  is  comparatively  very 
small.  Labor  in  open  fields  and  streets  is  rarely 
performed  by  women,  unless  it  be  by  foreign  pe^i- 
santry  lately  arrived  in  the  country.  The  buxom 
daugntera  of  the  Dutch  farmers  do  indeed  continue 
the  old  custom  of  raking  hay,  and  the  girls  in  Wea- 
thersficld,  Connecticut,  may  often  be  seen  at  early 
dawn  weeding  the  immense  beds  of  onions,  for 
which  thar  town  is  celebrated.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  schools  throughout  the  country  are  kept  by 
women,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  keep 
shops  for  the  sale  of  English  and  French  goo<is, 
toys,  confectionary,  &c.  Mantua-making  and 
millinary  are,  of  course,  their  peculiar  pro\"ince  ; 
and  many  arc  employed  to  tend  looms  in  factories, 
to  set  types  in  printing  offices,  and  fold  sheets  for 
the  bookbinders.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of 
these  do  not  work  for  support,  but  to  gain  addition- 
al luxuries,  which  their  parents  cannot  afford  to 
furnish.  Nothing  surprises  a  foreigner  more  than 
the  near  approach  to  equality  in  the  dress  of  dif^ 
fercnt  classes.  The  rich  and  fashionable  fire  in 
most  respects  like  those  of  Efape;  and  humble 
imitators  have  need  of  great  diligence  to  copy  their 
frequent  changes.  In  the  article  of  jewels,  the 
most  wealthy  cannot  indeed  cope  with  dieir  Euro- 
pean '.nodels ;  for  the  diamonds  of  a  foreign  dutch- 
es-s  often  surpass  in  vidue  the  whole  fortune,  real 
and  pei-sonal,  of  a  rich  American. 

The  habit  of  tight  lacing,  in  order  ic  form  a  slen- 
der waist,  has  been  copied,  li^e  other  European 
fashions.    This  practice,  combined  with  the  habit 
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of  taking  very  litlle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  has  au 
unfiivorubla  effect  upon  freshness  of  comiilexion 
and  heaiity  of  figure.  Excursions  on  horseback 
liave  lately  become  a  very  favorite  amusement  with 
Atnerican  Indies. 

In  a  country  where  ;he  price  of  Ial»r  is  so  high, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  domestics  dressed 
as  well  as  their  employers.  But  though  silk  gowns 
and  laces  have  taken  tlie  pi;ice  of  coarse  ciUicos, 
the  situation  of  domestics  is  by  no  me;ins  improv- 
ed. They  are  lct;s  contented  in  their  situation,  and 
less  conscientious  in  tiie  discharge  of  their  duties, 
thiin  they  were  in  more  patriarclial  limes.  Many 
attiibute  this  difficulty  to  our  democratic  institu- 
tions; but  I  believe  it  origina:es  in  a  want  of  re- 
publican principle,  and  not  in  the  excess  of  it.  If 
people  would  consider  their  domestics  as  sistei-s  of 
Uie  great  luiman  family,  difierin;i  from  them  only 
in  having,  for  the  time  being,  a  dilferent  use  to  per- 
form m  society — if  they  would  have  a  tender  re- 
gard to  their  health,  a  reasonable  regard  to  their 
convenience,  a  friendly  interest  in  their  characters 
and  plans — in  a  word,  if  they  would  perpetually 
acknowledge  a  reciprocity  of  duties — wc  should 
soon  c-rAso  to  hc:ir  complaints  of  the  indifference 
and  carelcssnesjS  of  domestics.  While  they  are  re- 
garded as  pieces  of- machinery,  to  whom  nothing  is 
due  but  the  payment  of  wages,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
jiected  to  feel  a  deep  interest  for  those  who  mani- 
fest so  little  interest  in  them.  '' 

American  ladies  are  accused  of  being  more  prud- 
ish than  foreigners.  I  hope  the  charge  will  always 
remain  a  true  one ;  but  there  may  be  an  excess 
even  of  a  good  tiling ;  and  when  a  sense  of  deco- 
rum led  them  to  be  squeamish  about  seeing  Green- 
ough's  beHutiful  cherubs,  because  the  marble  in- 
nocents had  no  drapery  about  them,  I  acknowledge 
it  reminded  me  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  remark  : 
"  Wottest  thou  not,  my  dear,  how  much  in  delicacy 
there  is  in  thy  deliciicy  ?" 

The  tendency  of  modem  times  has  continually 
been  toward  external  refinement.  The  language 
used  by  queen  ELizabelh  and  the  queen  of  Navarre 
would  not  now  be' tolerated  in  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  yet  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  wife  arous- 
ed more  virtuous  indignation  in  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, than  a  dozen  such  incidents  would  novr  occa- 
sion, in  any  European  court.  Many  phrases  ^^ 
subjects  of  conversation  which  appear  perfeony 
proper  to  an  English  or  French  woman,  are  not  so 
considered  by  an  American. 

The  American  Monthly  Macaiine,  for  Sep- 
tember, Edited  by  C.  F.  Hoffman,  and  H.  W. 
Herbert.  New  York,  Geo.  Dearborn. — A  ve- 
ry good  number — though  to  that,  we  are  becoming 
to  accustomed,  in  speaking  of  this  periodical,  that 
it  ceases  to  sound  like  praise. 

The  Enquiry  concerning  the  guilt  of  Catharine 
Howard,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  many  wives  sa- 
crificed to  the  lust  and  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.,  is 
curious — and  the  vindication  at  this  late  day  of  her 
iimocence,  in  the  face  of  all  the  historians  of  that 
period,  is,  to  say  the  least,  adventurous.  The  ef- 
fort of  the  writer,  a  lady,  is,  to  make  out  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a  ProlcsUmt  conspiracy,  in  which 
Cranmer  was  a  chief  instrument.  This  will,  with 
difficulty,  obtain  credit  now,  however  ingeniously 
it  may  be  argued — and  as  to  proof,  there  is  and 
can  be  none.  We  extract  the  substance  of  this 
vindication. 

During  this  year,  (1541)  the  King  went  to  York 
to  hold  an  interview  with  his  nephew,  the  King  of 
Scotland  ;  and  it  was  whilst  in  that  city,  and  in- 
fluenced by  his  Catholic  advisers,  tliat  he  issued 
out  a  proclamation  that  all  who  had  been  aggriev- 
ed for  want  of  justice  should  come  toj  him  and  his 
council  for  redress.  "  His  aim,"  says  Rapin,  "was 
to  throw  all  past  miscarriages  on  Cromwell,  and 
put  his  subjects,  jiarlicularly  tlie  northern  people, 
(amongst  whom  there  had  been  numerous  insur- 
rections,) in  hopes  of  better  times."  Cranmer  and 
the  rest  of  the  lleformers  had  not  accompanied  the 
King  to  York  ;  they  h^d  remained  in  disgrace  in 
London,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  Court ;  tliere- 
fore  these,  the  only  popular  acts  of  Henry  after  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arsgon,  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  attributed  to  them. 

But,  thus  bniishod  fiom  court  and  driven  from 
the  councils  of  the  King,  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  Reformers  ?  They  saw  their  opponents  tri- 
umphing in  their   disgrace  :  tb«y  must  not  only 


give  up  all  hopes  of  carrying  on  The  work  of  spoli- 
ation and  plunder,  but  tlicy  stood  a  chance  of  being 
called  upon  to  refund  what  they  had  ali-eady  appro- 
priated to  themselves;  or  they  must  contrive  s<Mne 
means  to  dostw)^  the  inffnencc  of  the  Catholics  with 
the  King,  and  to  kindle  hii;  wrath  agaiast  all  of  that 
persuasion  who  possessed  credit  and  j>ower.  It 
would  not  do  to  intrigue  against  any  ptason  com- 
paratively indilferent  to  Ilemy,  for  should  they 
even  be  successful  whilst  Catharine  possessed  the 
King's  affections,  other  Catholic  ministci-s  would 
without  doubt  succeed  those  in  present  favor.  They 
knew  well  Henry's  jealous  and  irritable  temper  ; 
they  knew  his  fastidiousness  with  regard  to  female 
honor  and  delicacy :  on  these  they  relied  for  the  for- 
tunate issut.  of  their  plot.  Had  Catharine  lived 
now,  the  press,  with  its  three  hundred  newspapers 
might  have  saved  her.  Since  his  marriage,  the 
King  had  daily  blessed  God  for  the  happiness  he 
had  enjoyed  with  his  duecn ;  and  during  his  jour- 
ney to  York,  to  express  his  extreme  satisficiif-n, 
his  esteem  and  tenderness  for  her,  he  enjoined  the 
Bishop  of  Lincohi,  his  confessor,  to  draw  up  a  par- 
ticular thanksgiving.  Fond,  however,  as  tienry  is 
always  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  this  wife, 
some  part  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  it  is  reason- 
ble  to  attribute  to  his  having  escaped  from  the 
councils  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  object  was  to  prnm'i,.e  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  from  which  tliat  of  the 
sovereign  is  inseparable. 

It  was  during  the  visit  to  York  that  the  Protes- 
tant plot  against  the  life  of  the  (iueen  was  plan- 
ned ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  court  to  London  it 
was  put  in  execution,  and  a  bungling  affair  it  was, 
affording  but  small  credit  to  the  genius  for  intrigue 
of  its  originators.  Joini  Lassels,  a  brother  to  a  dis- 
c;irded  ser\'ant  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
who,  it  is  reasonable  to  sujipose,  was  a  Catholic,  by 
his  being  in  the  service  of  the  highest  Cailiolic  fam- 
ily in  the  kingdom,  r^ihe  to  Cranmer,  a  Protestant 
and  persecutor  of  Catholics,  and  told  him  in  confi- 
dence what  he  hr  J  heard  his  sister  s?.y  respectinr;: 
the  lewdness  of  lheQ,uecn  previous  to  her  marriage  ! 
Who  would  now  credit  such  hejirsay  evidence  i — 
We  are  not,  however  told  why,  if  thi*  man  (I. as- 
sets) thought  his  secret  such  a  mighty  important 
affair,  he  had  not  conimimicatcd  it  previous  to  the 
marrirge  instead,  of  n  bout  a  twelvemonth  after;  or 
why  he  did  not  select  some  honorable  Catholic  no- 
bleman to  confide  it  to,*instead  of  Cranmer,  v/hom,  if 
n  Catholic,  he  must  have  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  the  arch-fiend  himself.  But  such  a  one  would 
have  been  rather  cautious  how  he  gave  credence 
to  the  slander  of  discarded  menials. 

Cranmer  took  upon  himself  the  amiable  office  of 
undeceiving  the  King  vv'ith  respect  to  the  virtue  of 
tlie  Glueen,  and  was  near  paying  with  his  lifr,  the 
penalty  his  baseness  merited;  for  Henry  disbelieved 
every  word  of  the  statement  made  to  him.  Proofs 
must  now  be  had,  for  the  conspirators  stood  in  a 
perilous  situation.  Witnesses  were  sought  where 
alone  they  were  to  be  purchased — omongst  di.*grac- 
ed  mer.ials  and  the  lowest  refuse  of  society.  Bri- 
bery and  corruptien  were  set  to  work,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wealth  of  which  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  despoiled,  was  now  employed  to 
bring  the  head  of  a  beautiful  ai;d  i;inocent  Catho- 
lic Q,uecn  to  the  block.  Henry,  wc  are  told,  burst 
into  tears  when  he  was  told  of  th'  Clueeii's  mis- 
conduct. But  his  jealousy  and  ,  alent  passions 
made  him  fall  into  tne  plot  of  the  Protestants ;  their 
aim  was  now  attained,  and  all  the  re^t  was  easy. 

Cranmer,  his  great  supporter,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Writhesley 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  shared  so  much  of 
the  plunder  of  the  church,  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of 
Winchester,  and  of  the  manors  of  Micheldever  and 
Stratton,  once  the  private  property  of  the  immor- 
tal Alfred,  were  the  persons  appointed  to  examine 
the  Q,ueen.  What  justice  had  she  to  expect  at 
such  hands  ?  When  first  accused,  we  are  told  she 
denied  all  guilt ;  but  on  her  second  expipination 
she  is  said  to  have  confessed,  though  neither  the 
bill  of  attainder  passed  against  her,  nor  ihe  jour- 
nals of  Parliament  state  what  she  confessed.  She 
was  condemned  by  a  secret  tribunal,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  memlnii-s 
of  which  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  her  religion  and 
of  her  family,  instead  of  being  tried,  according  to 
law  and  justice,  before  the  pi  cis  of  the  realm.  .She 
was  found  guilty  upon  such  i  vidi  in  e  as  would  not 
be  received  in  a  court  of  jutjiico  in  tiie  present  d.ty, 
without  a  single  advocate  to  plc;jd  her  CtUise  and 
demand  for  her  justice— not  even  two  such  dough- 


ty heroes  "as  kept  together  in  their  cliivalry,"*  on 
a  1  lie  fcimilar  occiis:on. 

The  venerable  Dutchcstiif  Korfolk  was  con- 
drmiied  to  be  beheaded  for  not  informing  the  King 
of  her  LTUid-ilaugLter's  iiicontinence  before  mar- 
riage ;  but  this  act  was  so  odious  to  the  naiioB, 
that  it  w;:;  tliought  pmdent  not  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  'A-.c.  Dutchess  only  sufl'ored  a  long  impris- 
onment. But  the  scaifuld  was  deluged  with  blood, 
amongst  v.hich  streamed  some  of  the  noblest  ir\ 
Englrjid.  The  name  of  Catharine  Howard  has  been 
i.nkcd  with  infamy,  and  to  the  success  of  tkis  Pro- 
tcsUtnt  plot  may  be  attributed  all  the  penal  statutes 
and  cruel  pejisecutions  that  ilic  Catholics  endured 
in  England  and  Ireland  fo'  near  three  hundred 
years. 

ThF.  AcTO-BlOGRAPHT   OF  WaSHINOTON    WiL- 

Di.VG  i.-i  from  a  bkilful  pen,  as  the  annexed  portion 
win  prove,  the  whole  scene  is  life-like. 

It  was  soon  uficr  the  lamentable  affair  of  General 
Hull  t)  id  b:eii  bruited  abroad  through  the  countrj-, 
awakening  everywhere  mingled  feeliligs  of  grief, 
dismay  and  indignation,  tliat  the  studcL'ts  of  our 
cnih^^e,  wore  one  Sunday  collected  in  the  village 
church,  whoso  white  spire  shot  alwve  the  elm-"  that 
surrounded  ii,  wiihin  a  few  yards  of  the  institutK''''- 
Tiie  discourse  of  the  preacher  was  suggested  b)" 
the  ilK.iiakrmii:;cimdition  of  liic  country,  end  the 
fervid  puritan  dwelt  ujwn  the  duties  which  be- 
came e:.::h  citizen  of  the  republic  at  sucli  a  crisis, 
witli  an  emphatic  sternness  which  woukl  have  put 
some  thouglits  of  iron  into  the  most  fainting  bowm. 
He  CDnimeiictd,  I  well  remeinljer,  by  deploring  the 
orighial  declaration  of  hostilities,  whicli  he  averred  , 
was  based  u{Kin  grounds  that  at  the  least  were 
questionable.  Bui  he  insisted  that,  however  gbotl 
men  raigiit  have  wished  to  keep  off"  so  calamitous 
an  event,  yet,  is  it  could  only  overtoke  them  at  last 
by  the  consent  of  Providence,  it  was  their  duty  not 
to  shrink  from  its  decrees  under  any  extremity  ; 
that  it  w.is  the  will  of  Heaven  tliat  wc  should  pas»* 
thrfiUgli  anoilier  trial  like  that  our  fatiicrs  had  en- 
ilured,  and  it  mattered  not  whoso  act  had  precipita- 
ted themfvncnt  of  tliat  trial;  that  our  duty  to  God 
und  our  country  aUkc  required  tliat  we  should  now 
fling  all  thoughts  but  of  them  behind  us  ;  that  we 
should  go  f  ;rih  as  one  man  to  meet  tlic  invaders  of 
our  soil,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him  whose  blessings 
descend  all  lie  in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  at  the 
wiisnllied  altar  and  upon  the  blood-stained  battle- 
field ! 

The  clear  note  of  a  bugle  rang  through  the  vil- 
lage as  t!ie  patriot  clergyman  here  paused  to  add 
the  final  blessing  of  the  service.  The  tramp  of 
armed  men  was  heard  in  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  and  the  summer  breeze  that  floated  through 
the  open  porch  unfurled  the  proud  standeird  of  our 
country  as,  with  uncovered  heads,  a  band  of  regu- 
lare  formed  in  silence  betore  the  door.  The  1  pe  o( 
the  wearher  li:'.d  not  yet  Ix  gun  to  move  in  prayer, 
as  with  uplifted  hands  he  bent  forward  towards 
tlic  glorious  emblem  of  our  Union,  before  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  sturdy  yeoman  and  the 
stnppling  student,  the  bright  village  maiden  and 
her  hoary  sire  rose,  as  by  on£  impulse,  to  their  feet; 
and  not  an  eye  in  that  assembly  but  glistened,  not 
a  heart  but  vibrated  while  their  pastor  poured  forth 
his  thrilhng  appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  on  that 
Ixuincr  wiicrcver  its  folds  may  wave. 

The  congregation  was  dismissed.  The  recruit- 
ing part)'^ — for  such  it  proved  to  be — filed  slowly 
away  from  the  church  door,  and  winding  down  a 
green  lane  hard  by,  soon  disappeared  behind  the 
copses  by  which  it  was  skirted.  The  rustic  equi- 
pages of  the  farmers  who  lived  remote  from  the 
meeting  were  drawn  from  the  low  shed  beside  it, 
and  as  ea(:li  received  its  freight  in  decorous  silence 
tlicy  trundled  off  at  measured  intervals  through  the 
main  street  of  the  village-  The  young  men  of  the 
congregation  appeared  to  linccr  about  the  churcli, 
as  grou|»ed  here  and  there  beneath  the  cloistered 
boughs  of  the  ancient  elms,  tliey  were  engaged  in 
low  and  earnest  discussion.  At  last  these  also  dis- 
ajipcared,  ioid  though  the  light  laugh  of  some  gid- 
dy maiden  might  le.ich  the  car,  as  her  white  dress 
'  fluttered  for  a  moment  above  the  stile,  while  uking 
her  way  homeward  across  the  fields,  yet  tli«  cahn 
of  a  Nevv  En:rLind  Sabbiih  soon  settled  over  Uie 
place,  and  left  the  landscape  to  the  rejwse  of  suni- 
nior  noontide. 

Five  days  afterwanl,  and  what  a  different  scene 

♦  In  one  of  Ijord  Deninun's  speeches,  alluding  to 
tl'e  trial  of  Gtue^a  Caroline,  he  said,  he  and  Lord 
Brougham  "had  kept  Uigcthcr  in  Uieir  chiv^dry." 
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•was  there  presented  !  A  company  of  raw  volun- 
teers was  forming  upon  the  green  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  meeting-house,  preparatory  to  their 
taking  up  their  line  of  march  to  join  the  Northern 
army,  whose  active  campaign  had  just  opened  — 
There  were  but  sixty  of  us  altogether  ;  and  though 
among  them  were  several  students  from  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  yet  tlie  majority  were  the  flower  of 
the  youth  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Beauties  of  Washington  Irving. — Thc'se- 
lectioii  bearing  tlic  foregoing  title  was  notnuide  by 
Mr.  I.  It  originally  appeared  in  England,  and  was 
the  piratical  act  of  some  English  bookseller.  A 
copy  was  stereotyped  by  sonic  American  publisher, 
And  was  about  to  be  put  to  press  in  this  country 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  would  be  liable  to, 
prosecution  for  infringing  the  copy  rights  of  the 
works  selected  from.  Mr.  I.  purchased  the  plates 
to  destroy  them.  He  was  afterwards  induced  to 
permit  his  regular  publishers,  Messi-s.  Carey,  Lea 
•&  Blanchard,  to  issue  an  edition  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. The  copy  right  was  taken  out  and  advertised 
by  Mr.  I's  agent,  without  his  knowledge. 

This  explanation,  derived  from  an  authentic 
source,  is  due  to  Mr.  I.,  that  he  may  not  stand 
chargeable  with  the  indelicacy  of  selecting  and 
pointing  out  any  portions  of  his  writings,  as 
"beauties,"  and  is  the  more  proper  at  our  hands, 
because  of  the  remarks  we  made  on  this  little  vo- 
lume on  Saturday. 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest  from  Europe. — The  packet  sliip  Co- 
lumbus, of  1st  August,  froniLivcrpool,  brings  our 
London  papers  up  to  that  date. 

The  explosion  in  Paris,  of  a  new  sort  of  infernal 
machine,  calculated  apparently  to  sweep  the  whole 
Orleans  dynasty  at  one  blow  from  the  earth,  is  the 
chief  item  of  intelligence.  This  attempt,  of 
which  the  particulars  will  be  found  among  our  ex- 
tracts, was  made  on  the  anniversary  of  one  of  tlie 
glorious  three  days,  and  caused,  as  will  be  .seen,  the 
instant  death  of  old  J\Iortier,  Due  de  Trevise,  and 
several  other  officers  in  the  staff  of  the  King.  None 
of  the  Royal  family,  however,  though  all  the  male 
part  of  it  were  m  the  cortege,  sust:iined  any  injury* 

The  act  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  indivi- 
dual vengeance,  and  was  contrived  certainly  with 
very  deadly  purpose  and  skill. 

The  remarkable  preservation  of  all  the  Roya 
family  will  serve  to  confirm  their  power.'iis  being, 
as  it  will  be  represented  with  more  than  ordinary 
proofs  to  be,  under  the  unmediate  protection  of 
Ucaven. 

Of  other  news  we  find  little  of  interest. 

[From  GalignanVs  J\Iessenger,  Paris,  July  29.] 

Attempt  ui-on  the  King's  Life  bv  an  Inff.r- 

nal   Machine. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  detiiils  of  the  above  horrible 
event,  that  took  place  yesterday,  (July  28th.)  Al- 
ter having  passed  along  the  Boulevard  to  the  fur- 
tliest  point  at  which  the  national  guards  and  the 
troops  were  drawn  up,  his  Majesty,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tlic  Duke  de  Nemours, 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  and  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant staff,  was  returning  along  the  same  line  to  the 
Place  Vendome,  where  tlie  troojis  were  to  file  oft 
before  hiin.  At  12  o'clock,  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  reached  the  Boulevard  dr.  Temple,  a  little 
before  the  Theatre  des  Eurnambulcs,  a  tremendous 
explosion  resembling  regular  platoon  firing  was 
heard.  At  first  it  Wi\«  supposed  to  be  a  discharge 
of  fire  works,  but  the  faUing  and  cries  of  the  vic- 
tims soon  revealed  the  reality,  and  excessive  con- 
fusion ensued — an  Infernal  Alachine  hud  Ji^t  pour- 
ed^rth  a  shower  of  balls  upon  the  coi(^!;vt^that 
surrounded  the  King!  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  de 
Turin,  fell  and  expired  without  a  word.  Several 
other  officej-s,  and  some  of  the  National  Guards 
were  also  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wound- 
ed. The  falling  of  some  horses,  among  which  was 
that  of  Marshal  Mortier,  and  the  capering  of  oth- 
ers, added  U>  the  tumult-^which  it  would  be  diiii- 


cult  to  describe.  During  this  scene,  the  King, 
whose  arm  had  been  grazed  by  a  bullel,and  whose 
horse  had  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  maintain- 
ed the  calmness  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and 
displayed  his  wonderful  coui-age  by  riding  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  from  which  the  explo- 
sion came. 

After  the  first  emotion  had  passed,  the  cortege 
continued  its  route  amid  shouts  of  joy  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King's  life,  and  threats  of  venge- 
ance against  the  assassins.  T  he  bodies  of  the  slain, 
and  the  persons  who  are  wounded,  were  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  Cafe  Sine  opposite,  where 
medical  assistance  was  afforded  to  such  as  were 
still  alive.  Smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  third 
story  of  the  house  No.  50,  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  of  which  the  ground  and  first  floor  were 
occupied  by  a  wine  dealer,  named  Paraulu  Each 
story  consisted  of  one  chamber,  which  is  lighted  by 
a  single  window  in  front.  The  house  was  imme- 
diately surrounded,  and  all  tlie  persons  found  in  it 
arrested  ;  the  room  in  which  the  machine  had  been 
constructed  is  very  small,  being  six  feet  and  a  half 
by  seven  feet. 

The  machine  was  made  with  great  skill,  of  wood, 
with  iron  braces,  and  extremely  solid.  Two  up- 
rights supported  iwo  cross  bars  of  wood,  placed 
parallel  to  tlie  window,  and  in  these  were  placed  20 
gun  barrels.  The  front  cross  bar  placed  at  about  a 
foot  from  the  window  was  rather  lower  thtm  that 
behind,  so  that  the  balls  might  reach  the  body  of  a 
man  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  Boulevard. 
The  charge  was  so  heavy,  that  five  out  of  the 
twenty-five  barrels  had  burst,  notwitlistanding  they 
were  very  substantial  and  new.  The  assassin  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  About  three 
months  ago  he  hired  the  rooms  of  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  M.  Dallemagne,  the  proprietor. — 
He  gave  his  name  Giraid,  a  mechanician,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  about  24  years  of  age.  His  room  has 
a  window  in  front  and  another  behind,  and  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  fasten  a  rope  to  tlie  latter, 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  By  the  burst- 
ing of  some  of  the  barrels  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, the  assassin  was  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
the  neck,  and  the  lip.  Notwithstanding  his  wounds, 
he  rushed  put  at  the  window.  Some  police  oflicers 
having  ran  into  the  inner  court,  and  seeing  Girard 
slipping  down  the  lope,  one  of  them  excleumed, 
"Ah  wretch,  we  have  you."  Girard,  who  was  at 
the  moment  at  the  height  of  a  wall,  threw  himself 
over  it  into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  there  was  appre- 
hended. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Police,  and  several  magistrates  went  to  the  house, 
and  in  the  assassin's  chamber  thev  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  infernal  machine  still  smoking — a 
straw  bed,  and  a  fire  lighted.  A  delay  of  half  a  se- 
cond perhaps  in  the  explosion  saved  the  fife  of  the 
King.  The  cortege  advanced  in  the  following  or- 
der:— The  King,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Duke 
of  Ofleans,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  Marshal  Lobau 
and  Marshal  Mortier.  All  those  in  the  cortege 
who  were  wounded  were  nearly  all  on  the  same 
line  as  Mai-slml  Mortier.  The  news  of  the  attempt 
was  rapidly  propagated  through  the  capital,  and 
produced  a  powerful  sensation.  General  de  Ru- 
migny,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  King,  set  off  full  gal- 
lop to  inform  the  Gluecn  that  his  majesty  and  the 
Prince  had  escaped  tlie  danger,  fearing  that  she 
might  have  been  seriously  alarmed  if  she  had  heard 
of  the  event  from  any  one  that  had  not  witnessed 
it.  In  pa.ssing  along  the  lines  he  mentioned  to  sev- 
eral officers  w  hat  had  occurred,  and  soon  there  was 
not  a  soldier  that  remained  ignorant  of  it.  As  the 
troops  of  the  line  did  not  extend  to  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  they  were  ordered  to  shift  in  that  di- 
rection, that  they  might  be  ready  to  act  in  case  of 
attempt  at  disturbance. 

At  the  moment  of  filing  off  before  the  King,  the 
national  guartls  shouted  Vive  le  Rot !  which  was 
answered  by  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  guards 
of  the  8tl|  legion,  which  had  lost  some  of  its  ofli- 
cers and  men,  added  cries  of  .i  bos  lea  asaaatins  ! 
The  King  returned  to  the  Tuilleries  about  5  o'clock, 
evidently  deeply  affected  by  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed. During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  crowds  flocked  out  of  curiosity  to  the  mel- 
ancholy spot,  in  consequence  of  which  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Municipal  Guards  was  stationed  Uiere 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  following  are  the  persons 
whose  lives  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been  sa- 
crificed :  Marshal  the  Duke  Treviso  struck  in  the 
heart  by  a  ball ;  General  de  Lachasse  de  Tcrigny, 
struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  ball ;  Captain  Villate, 
aide-de-camp  to  Marsha)  Maison ;  Lieut.  Colonel 


Rieussec,  of  the  8th  Legion,  struck  by  three  ba//s 
Messrs.  Prudhomme,  Richard,  Leger,  and  Beunei- 
ter,  Grenadiers  of  the  Sth  Legion  ;  a  Colonel  in 
the  army,  two  citizens,  a  woman  and  a  child,  whose 
names  we  were  unable  to  learn. 

Galignani's  Messenger  of  the  30th  says— The 
number  of  victims  is  much  more  considerable  than 
was  at  first  believed.  Several  persons  wounded 
were  immediately  taken  to  tlieir  own  homes,  and 
therefore  were  not  included  in  the  list  before  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  said 
to  be  34,  including  sixteen  who  died  immediately, 
or  subseqcntly  perished  from  their  wounds.  Among 
them  was  M.'Labronate,  aged  70  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  one  of  the  oldest  receivers  of  tax- 
es of  Paris.  His  wounds  are  very  serious,  but 
hopes  are  entertained  that  his  lile  may  be  saved. — 
Out  of  eight  persons  carried  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis,  four  have  undergone  amputiition. 

At  the  moment  the  explosion  took  place,  tlic 
king  had  inclined  slightly  on  one  side  to  receive  a 
petition.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  received  a  bulkt 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat 

In  Paris,  on  the  28th,  a  grand  dinner  was  given 
at  the  Tuileries,  at  which  all  the  ambassador*  and 
foreign  ministers  were  present.  At  dinner  and 
throughout  the  evening,  the  King  displayed  the  ut- 
most calniness.  He  frequently  expressed  in  affect- 
ing terms  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Marshal  Mor- 
tier and  the  other  victims  of  tlie  day. 

The  Moniteur  also  contains  a  royal  proclama- 
tion and  ordonnance  to  the  following  effect: — 
"  The  fetes  for  the  celebration  of  the  annivcrsii- 
ry  of  July,  1830,  shall  not  be  continue'3.  A 
solemn  funeral  service  shall  be  periormed  in  honor 
of  the  victims  of  the  attempt  of  this  day. 

The  Government  has  decided   that  one  funeral 

?rocesaion  shall  be  formed  of  all  the  victims  of 
'uesday,  instead  of  taking  place  separately.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  determined  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  five  days  from  that  of  the  funerals. 

Girard,  the  assassin,  as  stated  in  the  Paris  Mes- 
sag;er,  was  employed  as  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
articles  of  all  kinds,  and  more  particularly  engag- 
ed in  cleaning  and  repairing  fire-arms,  and  is  a  ve- 
ry able  and  skilful  workman.  He  was  known 
among  his  companions  to  entertain  legitimist  opin- 
ions, and  it  was  even  believed  that  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  Dutchess  of  Aiigouleme.  He  is 
29  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  na- 
ture of  his  wounds,  he  is  expected  to  recover,  and 
is  now  able  to  converse.  Being  questioned  as  to 
his  motives  for  committing  such  a  crime,  and  urged 
to  declare  whether  he  had  any  accomplice,  he  fully 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  said  he  knew  his  fate  was 
inevitable ;  but  as  to  his  motives,  he  confines  him- 
self to  saying  that  he  dishked  the  king,  and  fur- 
ther declared,  that  were  he  even  put  to  the  torture 
he  could  not  name  his  accomplire,  for  in  fact  and 
in  truth,  he  had  none.  Nevertheless,  a  woman 
who  resides  behind  the  house,  has  deposed,  that  an 
instant  after  the  explosion,  she  saw  two  men,  both 
wounded,  making  their  escape.  In  the  room  of 
Girard,  two  white  hats  of  different  sizes  were 
found,  which  would  indicate  that  at  least  two  par- 
ties were  cognizant  to  the  construction  «f  the  mur- 
derous engine.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  arrests, 
it  is  stated,  have  been  made. 

The  news  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King 
of  France  had  reached  England  by  Telegraph,  and 
caused  considerable  sensjition. 


Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  de  Treviso. — 
Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  de  Treviso,  whose  death 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  on  Tuesday  by  the 
bursting  of  a  machine  infemale,  directed  against 
the  life  of  King  Louis  Phillippe,  was  born  in  1768, 
consequently  he  was  in  his  68th  year.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  \Kho  represented  the  tiers- 
elat  of  Cambresis  at  the  States-General,  in  1789. 
The  Marshal  was  originally  brought  up  in  his 
father's  profession,  and  quitted  his  station  as  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  counting-house  at  Dunkirk  in  1791 
to  serve  in  the  first  hattahon  of  Volunteers  of  the 
Department  of  the  north,  in  which  he  was  at  once 
received  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was 
made  an  Adjutant-General  in  1793.  His  first  com- 
mand as  a  general  officer  was  at  the  attack  of  the 
fortress  of  St.  Pierre.  In  1796  he  had  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre-et^Meuse,  then  under  the  orders  of 
General  Lefe  vre.  On  the  3 1  st  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  he  attacked  the  Austrians,  defeated  them,  and 
drpve  them  beyond  the  Archer.  During  the  whole 
of  tlie  war  which  waa  ^osed  by  tiip  treaty  of 
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Qj^po-Foimio,  we  find  Geneaal  Morlier  active- 
ly engaged,  and  invariably  successful  in  every 
eiiterprise  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  his 
superiors  in  command.  In  the  campaign  of  1799 
he  had  again  tlie  command  of  the  advance  guard. 
His  services  in  that  station  were,  in  a  great  mcas- 
ure  conducive  to  the  success  of  tlie  French  arms, 
and'  10  the  high  opinion  that  Napoleon  conceived  of 
his  military  talents.  It  was  General  Morticr  whom 
Napoleon  sent,  in  1803,  at  the  htad  of  his  first  ex- 
pedition to  Hanover.  The  whole  of  tlie  military 
operations  were,  on  the  part  of  the  French  *xmy, 
directed  by  General  Mortier,  and  the  result  was  the 
memorable  Convention  of  Suhlingen,  by  which  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
llic  French.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard,  and  in  1804  he  was  raised,  with  other  offi- 
cers of  superior  merit,  to  the  rank  of  a  Marshal, 
and  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  newly 
instituted  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1805  and  1806,  General  Morticr  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  grand  ar- 
my, commanded  in  chief  by  Napoleon  in  person. — 
The  greatest  feat  of  arms  ever  achieved  by  any 
Erench  troops  fell  during  this  war  to  the  lot  of  a 
corps  of  4,000,  commanded  by  Marshal  Mortier. — 
HavingfaJlen  inwith  tlie  whole  ofthe  Russian  army, 
led  by  Kutusoff,  and  forced  to  accept  battle  or  lay 
down  his  aims,  Mortier  fought  witn  a  valor  and  su- 
periority of  tactics  whicl  allowed  sufficient  time  for 
considerable  reinforcements  to  come  to  his  aid. 
This  affair  gave  great  celebrity  to  Mortier's  name 
throughout  the  French  army  and  in  France.  His 
fellow-citizens  at  Cambray  wished  to  raise  a  public 
monument  in  that  city  in  memory  of  his  action  with 
Kutusoff,  but  Mortier  positively  refused  to  allow 
it.  It  was  Marshal  Mortier  who  captured  Ham- 
burgli  at  the  close  of  1806.  On  that  occasion  he 
displayed  a  rancorous  hostility  against  every  thing 
that  was  English,  which  greatly  surprised  all  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  his  early  life.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  Scotland,  and  the 
counting-house  in  Dunkirk  where  he  received  his 
commercial  education,  was  that  of  an  English  mer- 
chant. His  intimacy  and  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  of  which  he  spoke  tlie  lan- 
guage fluently,  had  been  such,  that  few  would  be- 
lieve it  was  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued  from  him- 
self that  the  whole  of  the  British  residents  in  Ham- 
burgh were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every  particle  of 
their  property  confiscated.  In  1808,  he  was  raised  to 
the  imperial  Dukedom  of  Trcviso,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  "  dotation,"  attached  to  the  title,  of 
100,000  francs  (4000/.)  per  annum,  payable  out  of 
Crown  domains  of  Hanover.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  say  that  he  lost  this  income  at  the  peace  of 
1814.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  war 
he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  co-operated  with 
several  successive  Commanders  in  Chief,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Ocana,  which  he  and  his  countrymen 
have  claimed  as  having  been  won  by  the  corps  un- 
der his  immediate  command.  Subsequently  he  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Russia,  and  it  was  to  him 
tliat  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  blowing  up  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow  was  intrusted.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  whole  of  this  and  the  subsequent 
campaigns  under  Napoleon,  up  to  the  peace.  Du- 
ring the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
Marshal  Mortier  spent  his  time  in  Paris,  appar- 
ently little  desirous  of  figuring  in  the  militarjr  or 
political  world.  In  1816,  however,  he  was  appoint- 
ed  Commandant  ofthe  15th  military  division,  tlie 
seat  of  which  is  Rouen,  and  soon  after  he  was 
elected  by  his  native  department  of  the  north  Mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  sat 
till  1819,  when  ho  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  In 
1834,  on  tlie  resignation  by  Marshal  Soult  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of 
War,  tlie  whole  Ministry  being  then  disjointed, 
and,  much  against  the  wish  of  the  King,  on 
the  eve  of  dissolution,  Marshal  Mortier  was  so- 
licited by  the  King  to  accept  the  offices  which 
Marshal  Soult  had  given  up,  he  being  tlie  only  in- 
dividual at  that  moment  with  whom,  and  under 
whose  presidency,  the  other  members  of  the  Soult 
Administration  were  willuig  to  remain  in  office. — 
The  Marshal  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to 
the  wishes  of  the  King.  He  knew  that  politics  were 
not  his  element,  and  soon  after,  at  the  Ministerial 
council  table,  as  well  as  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
in  the  two  Legislative  Chambers,  he  felt  tliat  he 
Was  not  in  his  proper  place.  The  remarks  and 
'okf s  of  the  press  about  his  silence  in  the  Cham- 
er«,  and  his  inactivity  as  a  Minister,  however 
food  naturedly  expressed,  at  length  drove  the  Doke  ! 


de  Treviso  to  the  positive  resolution  of  withdraw- 
ing forever  from  the  Ministerial  ciireer.  One  morn- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  February,  therefore,  lie 
waited  on  the  King,  placed  his  act  of  resignation  in 
the  royal  hands,  and  gave  his  Majesty  to  under- 
stand that  his  resolution  to  withdraw  was  not  u>  be 
changed.  Mortier  is  among  the  few  of  Napoleon's 
Genemls  whose  reputation  for  integrity  and  private 
worlli  has  remained  unquestioned  through  life. — 
Though  not  very  popular,  owin^'  tu  a  natural  stiff- 
ness in  his  manners,  not  more  habitual  among,  than 
agreeable  to,  the  Fiench,  he  was  always  spoken  of 
with  respect,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence  he 
has  enjoyed  the  undivided  esteem  of  his  country- 
men."— [Times.] 

A  Disastrous  explosion  occurred  at  Greenock  on 
the  24th  July,  on  board  the  Steamboat  Elarl  Chcy — 
the  boiler  of  which  burst,  while  lying  at  the  wharf, 
and  killed  yi»e,  and  injured  more  or  less  twenty-five 
persons. 

Curious  Manuscript. — In  a  list  of  anciejit  lit- 
erary manuscripts,  and  remarkable  manuscripts, 
recently  announced  for  sale  by  the  Messrs.  South- 
erby,  of  London,  is  one  witli  the  following  title: 

"  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  Lord  Nor- 
reys,  dated  April  16,  168] — being  *  A  propo&il  for 
the  sale  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  a  country 
almost  as  large  as  England,  belonging  to  the  late 
George  Carteret,  for  the  small  sum  of  between 
5000  and  6000  pounds.'  " 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years  ago,  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey  was  of- 
fered for  sale  for  the  sum  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. — [Gazette.] 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  his 
Wife. — "  Three  or  four  times  a  week  I  received 
commands  to  attend  his  levee,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  breakfast — a  meal  which  he  commonly  took 
at  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  day.  On  these  occasions 
he  seemed  to  take  considerable  pleasure  in  all  I 
could  tell  him  of  England  and  its  modes  and  cus- 
toms— its  army,  its  capital,  and  its  domestic  and 
commercial  resources.  If  on  some  of  these  subjects 
I  confessed  my  ignorance,  he  would  eye  me  with  a 
doubting  and  suspicious  glance,  urge  me  again  and 
again  on  the  same  point,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  un- 
willing to  explain,  or  expressly  reserved  that  of 
which  I  confess  I  was  utterly  ignorant ;  or  he  would 
dash  up  in  a  towering  passion,  break  mto  some  in- 
temperate expressions,  and  declare  that  1  ougTit  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself  not  to  be  acqu;\inted  with 
statistics,  which  even  foreigners  knew  well.  In 
these  sudden  and  unforeseen  excesses  of  passion,hc 
was  with  difficulty  pacified — a  task  upon  which  I 
never  dared  venture — I  could  only  look  on  and  lis- 
ten in  silence  ;  but  if  his  elegant  and  amiable  Prin- 
cess was  present,  as  was  not  unfrcquently  the  case, 
her  graceful  tenderness  and  endearments  calmed 
down  the  storm  :  she  petted  him  like  a  froward 
child,  and  with  a  doubting  pause  or  a  half-mut- 
tered growl  his  good  humor  returned.  This 
charming  and  accompfished  creirture  was  his 
wife,  by  one  of  those  left-handed  marriages  so 
common  and  well  understood  among  the  Ger- 
man Princes,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  by  what  strange  freak  of  destiny  a 
being  so  mild  and  gentle  in  manners,  so  graceful, 
so  tender  and  amiable  in  all  the  acts  and  move- 
ments of  her  life,  could  have  been  linked  to  such  a 
monster:  and  what  seems  stranger  still,  she  loved 
him,  and  thence,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  her  influ- 
ence. I  have  seen  him  often  playing  with  her  long 
ringlets,  or  fondling  in  his  great  paw  the  prettiest 
and  whitest  hand  in  the  world,  or  kissiiig  his  hand 
to  her  at  a  window  with  an  air  that  actually  ap- 
proached to  tenderness.  She,  indeed,  was  the 
only  person  who  possessed  any  real  influence  over 
his  mind,  and  her  gentle  ways  could  soothe  the 
wild  beast  in  his  angriest  moods :  she  would  fol- 
low him  as  he  stamped  about  the  room :  she  expos- 
tulated j,  she  wheedled,  she  caressed,  she  would  try 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye  to  make  him  laugh  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  tlie 
smile  she  sought  so  anxiously  came  at  her  bidding : 
he  would  look  into  her  eyes,  kiss  her  little  hand,  and 
seat  himself  again  without  anotlier  allusion  to  the 
cause  of  the  explosion.  He  seemed  almost  to 
encourage  her  interference,  and  he  played  with  her 
as  a  child  would  with  a  doll ;  but  slie  was  a  play- 
thing with  which  he  never  quanelled.  He  seemed 
proud,  too,  of  her  mental  acquirements,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  the  display  of  her  accomplishments. — 
Indeed,  I  at  oae  U(n«  attributed  it  as  a  princijial 


cause  why  I  was  so  often  an  invited  guest  at  the 
Belvidere,  that  it  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  ^ 
speaking  English — an  accompliskment  in  which 
she  excelled :  she  possessed  considerable  fluency, 
and  tiiat  least  possible  smack  of  foreign  accent 
whicli  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  on  the 
lips  of  a  pretty  v.onian.  Constantine  took  great 
pleasure  in  setting  us  talking  in  that  language — 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  listened  witii  evident  gn 
tification  as  she  prattled  away  in  a  tongue  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  continued  reptalcdiy  to 
express  his  pleasure  aud  satisfaction.  His  tender- 
ness for  this  mild  and  gentle  being  was  at  least  a  « 
redeeming  point  in  his  chanicter,  and  his  attach- 
ment was  repaid  on  her  part  by  the  nifwt  devoted 
and  .entire  afiection.  Poor  thing !  his  death  broke 
the  slight  cord  whicli  attached  her  to  life  ;  whether 
it  wiis  that  her  whole  soul,  lier  existence,  w:ai- 
wrappcd  up  in  him  who  had  raised  her  from  com- 
parative obscurity  almost  fo  a  throne,  or  whether 
It  was  that  she  missed  the  being  who,  however 
harsh  to  others,  was  always,  after  hia  fashion,  kind 
to  her — whom  siie  had  been  long  accustomed  to  ca- 
jole, to  fondle,  to  guide,  to  moderate — the  link  was 
severed — her  gentle  heart  broke  under  the  shock, 
and,  after  hardly  two  months  of  a  painful  widow- 
hood, she  sunk  into  the  grave  which  had  received 
her  husband." — [Monthly  Magazine.] 

A  young  officer  of  the  French  navy,  who  was  a 
long  time  stationed  at  Senegal,  tamed  a  young  hy- 
ena, whicii  became  attached  to  him  in  a  degree  ve. 
ry  unusual  for  this  ferocious  animal.  On  his  re» 
turn  to  Brest,  tl>c  Maritime  Prefect  induced  him  tQ 
send  his  fV.vorilc  as  a  present  to  the  Garden©^ 
Plants.  After  a  lapse  of  time  tlic  officer  c-im» 
to  Paris,  and  naturally  went  to  visit  the  mcn- 
agcric.  In  the  mean  time,  the  animal  had 
resumed  all  its  native  ferocity,  and  bec;ime  violent 
the  moment  any  of  tiie  spectators  even  looked 
steadfastly  at  it.  At  t.'ic  first  sight,  however,  of 
his  former  master,  the  hyena  recognised  him,  show- 
ed the  utmost  satisfiction,  mildly  moving  his  head 
and  wagging  his  t  ail,  as  if  inviting  the  officer  ta 
caress  hun.  The  officer,  to  the  ternor  of  the  spec 
tatoif ,  approached  the  animal,  stroked  his  back, 
and  even  put  his  hand  into  the  creature's  ntoutii, 
but  still  greater  was  their  astonishment  when  thejr 
saw  the  beast  return  his  cai'csses  by  gently  licking 
his  hands. 

The  JMario  di  Ronia  mentions  tlie  publication  at 
Rome  of  a  sniall  jvimphlet  entitled.  The  Pharoaht  • 
in  the  times  of  .ibrahain,  Joseph  and  .Vases,  a* 
knoxcn  by  the  Scriptures  and  lite  ^Monununts  of  the 
E^ptimts.  It  fixes,  by  accurate  calculations,  tho. 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt — the  Plia- 
roah  by  whom  Sarah  was  taken  from  Abraham, 
whsn  he  came  into  that  country — which  of  tliem 
brought  up  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  made  him 
viceroy — which  of  them  it  was  whose  daughter  sav- 
ed Moses — and,  finally,  the  Pharoah  who  was 
drowned  in  the  lied  Sea. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  son  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  the 
French  Horn  hm,  Sarum,  was  married  on  the  28tU 
June,  at  Salisbury,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawcs,  to  a 
Miss  Angell,  late  of  Newfoundland,  by  which  mar- 
riage he  will  shortly  come  into  p.)ssession  of  a  num- 
ber of  estates  and  money,  amounting  in  value  to 
1,000,000/,  left  by  a  Mr.  Angell,  who  died  some  60 
years  since.  The  Chrois  estate,  nciir  Lambeth, 
forms  part  of  the  landed  property,  and  to  possess 
which  he  must  Ijear  the  name  and  arms  of  tlie  An- 
gell family.  He  is  at  preseut  tlie  mail-cart  man  on 
the  line  of  road  from  Warminster  to  Sarum." — 
[Devizes  Gazette.] 

The  ^Qcademie  des  Inscriptwns  et  BiJtet  LeUrtt 
has  elected  M.  do.  Hammer,  author  of  tht  History  of 
the  Ottmnan  Empire,  and  many  other  works,  Mie  of 
its  foreign  Associates,  in  U»c  room  of  tlie  late  Baron 
William  dc  Humboldt. 

In  making  a  new  sluice  to  the  citadel  of  Cclais, 
an  ancient  vessel,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  eight  in  depth,  was  discovf^red  in 
the  ground ;  strongly  built,  though  it*  measurement 
does  not  exceed  eighty  tons,  and  has  evidently 
never  been  covered  with  a  deck.  Coins  were 
found  in  it  with  the  date  of  1219  ;  and,  as  it  lay 
twelve  feet  below  the  foundations  ofthe  inner  wall 
of  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Count  de  Bou- 
logne, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  was  not 
discovered  at  that  period.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  it  was  ever  at  sea,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  erected  before  Calais  was  made  a 
regular  port,  and  wl-.en  the  sea  ran  far  up  the  pre- 
sent laud.— [Paris  iiaper.] 
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A  new  tulip,  reared  by  M.  Patriae,  a  gardener  at 
Glienl,  and  which  the  Society  of  Florists  of  the 
town  has  named  the  "  Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  VanJcrninck,  a  lioriicullur- 
ist  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  formerly  u  cujitain  in 
the  Dutch  navy,  at  the  price  of  16,000  francs. — 
[Paris  paper.] 

[From  Kirhifs  Bridgewaler  TrealUe.] 
DuLNEss  or  A  Vegetadle  Wobld. — L'iipco- 
pled  by  animals,  the  verdant  eartli  in  all  its  primi- 
tive and  untarnished  beauty,  though  inlaid  with 
flowers,  exliibiting  in  endless  variety  every  mixture 
and  shade  of  color  that  can  glad  the  sight — though 
fanned  by  gales  breathing  baliean  odors  to  gratify 
the  Bcent — though  tempting  the  appetite  by  deli- 
cious fruits  of  every  flavor — still  would  be  a  scene 
without  the  breath  of  life.  No  motion  would  be 
seen  but  of  the  passing  clouds,  of  the  fluctuating 
waters,  and  the  waving  bouijhs  ;  no  voice  hoard 
but  of  the  elements. 

Was  a  single  pair  placed  in  this  piradise,  though 
at  first  it  would  ;ieei:i  tliat  there  was  gralitic  ition  lor 
every  sense,  and  joy  woald  possess  the  heart,  and 
admiration  flJl  the  soul  with  ple.isaie, — yet  after 
the  Bovelty  of  the  spectacle  had  ceased,  and  the 
vffeel  of  its  first  impression  was  oblile.cd,  a  void 
would  soon  be  felt,  something  more  would  seem 
wanting  to  animate  the  otherwise  lovely  scene  ;  a 
longing  would  arise  in  the  mind  for  some  beings, 
varying  in  form  and  magnitude,  furnished  with  or- 
gans that  would  enable  them  to  traverse  r.nd  cn- 
iiven  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  others 
that  might  course  over  the  earth's  siirtacr;,  and 
others  that  could  win  their  easy  way  through  its 
waters,  bo  that  all  by  their  numbers  and  the  variety 
of  their  motions,  might  exhibit  a  striking  und  inte- 
resting contrast  to  the  fixed  and  unconscious  vit;.- 
lity  of  the  vegeUible  kingdom. 

Advantages  or  Migrations  of  Animals. — If 

we  give  this  subject  of  the  mice:  itioii  fi  animals 
due  consideration,  and  rcilect  wh\t  would  be  tho 
consequence  if  no  animals  ever  changed  their  quar- 
ters, we  shall  find  abundint  reason  fur  thankiul- 
pess  U>  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  Universe,  for 
"the  care  be  has  taken  of  his  whole  family,  and  of 
his  creature  man  in  piirticular,  consulting  not  only 
his  sustcnution  and  the  gratiucition  of  his  paUte 
by  multiplying  and  varyiiig  his  food,  but  also  Uiat 
of  his  otiier  senses,  by  the  beauty,  motions,  and 
music  of  the  animals  that  are  his  summer  or  win- 
ter visiters:  did  the  nightingale  foi-sakc  our  groves, 
the  swallow  our  houses  and  gardens,  the  coJ-ash, 
mackerel,  salmon,  and  heniiig  our  seas,  and  all  the 
other  animals  tliat  occasionaily  visit  us,  their  seve- 
ral haunts,  how  vast  would  be  the  abstraction  tVom 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  lives  I 

By  means  of  these  migrations,  the  prcSls  and  en- 
joyments derivn.bie  from  the  animal  creation  are 
also  more  equally  divided,  at  one  sc.'.son  visiting 
the  South,  and  enlivening  their  winter,  and  at  an- 
other adding  to  the  vernal  and  summer  delights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  less  genial  regions  of  the 
North,  and  making  up  to  him  for  the  piivations  of 
winter.  Had  the  Creator  so  willed,  all  tliese  ani- 
mals might  have  been  organized  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  warmer  or  a  colder  climate  for  the  breeding 
or  rearing  of  their  young  ;  but  his  will  was,  that 
some  of  nis  best  gifts  should  thus  oscillate,  as  it 
were,  between  two  points,  that  the  benefit  they 
conferred  might  be  more  widely  distributed,  and 
not  become  the  sole  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
o.ie  climate  ; — thus  the  swallow  gladdens  the  s'lghl 
both  of  the  Briton  and  the  African  ;  and  the  her- 
ring visits  the  coasts,  and  the  salmon  the  rivers, 
of  every  region  of  the  globe.  Wh.il  t:an  more 
^trongly  mark  the  design,  and  the  intuition  of  an 
all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  beneficent  Being,  tlian 
that  such  a  variety  of  animah  should  be  so  organ- 
ized and  circumstancad  as  to  be  direct  :d  annually, 
by  son^  pressing  want,  to  seek  disinnt  climates, 
and,  after  a  certain  period,  to  return  r  -ain  to  their 
former  quarters ;  i.nd  that  this  instin- 1  .slionld  be 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  niani.'nl,  "iid,  at 
the  same  time  be  necessary,  under  its  p.  csciit  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  preservation  or  propagation  of 
the  species  of  these  several  animals  ? 

The  Poetrt  of  Life. — We  hear  a  great  deal 
of  the  philosophy  of  life — the  poetry  of  life  is 
equally  real,  and  far  more  generally  difTuscd.  It 
is  that  spirit  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  hopes 
alTections,  sorrows,  and  even  death,  and  beautifies 
them  all.  It  mingles  itself  with  the  ambition  of 
aspirants  in  every  honorable  track — with  the  emo- 
tioa«  of  the  lover,  with  the  ardor  of  the  hero,  till  it 


covers  the  battl'~  field  pit  from  his  eyes,  aiid  shows 

him  only  the  I'  •  <.f  glory — with  the  pauiolism  of 
the  righteous  str.lesman — with  all  our  social  attach- 
ments and  intercourse,  and  spreads  the  roses  of 
heaven  on  the  beaten  path  of  our  daily  life.  No 
human  sf>eculalion,  no  human  pursuit,  no  human 
fooling,  which  is  not  utterly  selfish  and  base,  but 
draws  fire  and  force  from  this  spirit — and  is  borne 
by  its  elating  inlluence  towaixls  its  legitimate  end. 
It  is  impo3:?ib!e  to  point  out  any  nation  that  has 
become  great,  or  even  successful  for  a  time,  with- 
out it.  Of  the  ancient  nations  we  need  not  speak 
— in  all,  of  which  we  know  anything  but  the 
barest  fact-s,  jxietry,  and  the  intense  desire  of  glo- 
ry, which  cannot  exist  totally  distinct  from  poeti- 
cal feeling,  T/ere  found.  From  some  of  them  what 
have  we  not  received!  The  very  Saracens,  when, 
under  Mahomet,  they  suddenly  overflowed  Asia, 
AiVicii,  and  part  of  Europe,  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
poetic  charms  of  his  new  paradise : — the  Tuctons, 
that  extiiigiiished  the  last  sparks  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  were  not  led  hither  merely  for  food 
— it  was  Valhaila,  and  thr  poetic  legends  of  their 
Scalds  that  ainud  and  animated  th«ni.  We  can- 
not take  away  poetry  from  life,  without  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  animal  stupidity.  In  our  days,  stu- 
pendous events  have  passed  on  the  f  ice  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  equally  extraordinary  has  been 
the  develophjent  of  poetic  power.  A  host  of 
great  names  will  be  left  to  posterity,  and  with 
them  a  host  of  new  impulses  that  will  fill  futurity 
with  increase  of  light  ana  happiness  ;  and  asChris- 
tiinity  becomes  better  understood,  as  our  natures 
become  better  understood,  as  the  spirit  of  love  be- 
gins to  predominate  over  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
the  true  poetry  of  life,  and  its  power,  shall  be  more 
and  more  acknowledged.  Men  will  feel  that  in  as- 
piring after  true  honor — in  desiring  to  become  ben- 
efactors of  men — to  spread  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual be.uity,  tl'.ey  are  bu?.  giving  exercise  to  the 
divine  spirit  of  poetry  whi-jh  is  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  waip.iand  embellish  every  human  heart, 
though  often  unseen  and  unacknowledged  ;  and 
they  will  v.ork  in  t!ie  spirit  of  love  and  in  its  en- 
joyment— [A  Day  Dream  at  Tintagel,  by  W. 
Howitt.] 

WhatM  there  in  a  name? — The  London  Litera- 
ry Gazette,  in  a  complimentai-y  notice  of  (hitre-Mer, 
by  Professor  Longfellow,  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
New  Hampshire,  ascribes  the  work  to  Mr.  Long- 
bi>dy ! 


SUMMARY. 

We  learn  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  that  tlie 
rumored  attack  on  Major  Mason's  command  by 
the  C:'manchec  and  Pawnee  Indians  was  errone- 
ous. The  report  originated  with  a  party  of  Osa- 
ges.  The  chiefs  of  the  supposed  hostile  band  have 
since  visi  ed  Major  Mason's  camp  and  convinced 
him  that  they  had  no  hostile  resolutions  towards 
his  detachment. 

The  same  paper  states  that  it  was  sickly  at  Fort 
Gibson  at  the  period  of  the  last  dates  from  that 
post.  Governor  Stokes  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  was  not  able  to  sit  up, 
but  he  intended  to  set  out,  or  attempt  it,  on  the 
otliof  August,  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  (Major 
Mason's  camp,)  160  miles  distant  from  the  post  of 
Gibson.  A  large  detachment  of  infantry  was  to 
accompany  Governor  Stokes  to  the  treaty  ground 

An  extra  Official  Gazette  was  published  at  Que- 
bec on  Tuesday,  containing  a  Proelamation  of  His 
Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  t!ie  Earl  of  Gosford, 
announcing  his  appointment  as  Caotnin  General 
:ind  Governor-in-Chief  in  andovcrt!;3  Pruvincesof 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively  ;  and  com- 
manding His  Majesty's  Ofiicers  and  Ministers  in 
Lo^ver  Canada  to  continue  in  tlie  due  execution  of 
their  respective  offices;  and  the  Commission  of 
His  Majesty,  appointing  the  Right  Hon.  the  Elarl 
of  Gosford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Edwadr 
Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gippe,  Commissioners  for 
the  investigation  of  all  grievances  affecting  His 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, in  what  relate  »■  to  the  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince.—  [Montr  r-.l  Gaz.J 

A  right  whdc  waa  captured  in  the  beginning  of 


latt  month,  on  Watt's  Sboal,  (off  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,)  by  Captain  Jonah  Porter,  residirg  near 
the  s[)ot,  who,  after  gettinj;  fiim  fast  aground,  piei- 
ced  him  with  iron  ram-rod*,  instead  of  a  harpoon. 
The  Norfolk  Herald  says  "  the  mrnstvr  was  HH 
feet  in  length,  and  yielded,  notwiihstandingCupt. 
Parker's  limited  knowledge  of  the  process  of  pio- 
curing  it,  eighteen  barrels  of  oil,  14  of  which  were 
sent  to  Fredericksbui^  and  fold." 

South  Ferrt.— We  understand  that  the  lease 
for  this  ferry  has  been  executed.  Our  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  Company  have  taken  the  most  piompt 
and  efficient  measures  to  put  the  ferry  in  complete 
operation  very  soon.  The  gr.iding  of  Atlantic  su 
to  Parmentier's  Garden  has  been  completed,  and 
the  paving  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  guns  of  the  battery  aimed  at  the  King  of  the 
French  which  did  not  go  off  as  intended,  were  the 
first  five,  pointing  towards  the  head  of  the  column. 
By  this  leniarkable  ciicumsuu.ce  the  life  of  the 
iCing  was  preserved.  After  the  affray  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  both  found  to  have 
wounds  upon  them,  but  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  tiie  confusion  which  ensued 
upon  the  discharge. — [Journal  of  Comlncrcc] 

AppblNTMSNT    BT  THE    PRESIDENT. — Robcrt   J. 

Hackley,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Tallahas-see,  in 
tlie  Territory  of  Florida,  vice  George  W.  Ward, 
deceased. — [Globe.] 

V    ■'''    [From  the  Globe  of  IVednesday.] 

The  following  arrangements,  we  are  informed 

have  been  entered  into  voluntarily   by  the  Depos- 

ite  Banks,  as  fiir  as  named,  for  the    redemption  of 

their  notes  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the 
receipt  of  each  other's  notes,  viz  : 

Bank  of  Burlixgton,  Burlington,  Vermont. — 
This  Bank  redeems  its  notes  of  ail  dL'nominations 
of  five  dollars  and  upwards,  tuilimitcdly,  at  the 
Merchants'  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
also  receives  on  deposite  the  notes  of  such  Banks, 
as  are  at  par,either  in  Nev/  York,  Philudjelphia,  or 
Boston. 

Mechanics'  and  Farmeus'  Bank,  .llbany.— 
This  Bank  redeems  all  its  notes  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  unlimiledl';,  at 
the  Merchants'  Banlc  in  the  City  of  New  York. — 
It  also  receives  the  notes  of  all  B  mks  which  are  at 
par  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Bank  of  America,  JsTew  ForA-.— This  Bank 
will  receive  the  notes  of  all  the  Deposite  Biiiks 
situated  north  and  east  of  tliat  city,  of  tliC  denom- 
inations of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  on  deposite, 
from  Deposite  Banks,  which  they  may  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  Receivers  of  sales  cf  the  Public 
Lands. 

Mechanics'  Bank,  Altc  York. — This  Bank  will 
receive  the  notes  of  the  two  Deposite  B  inks  ia 
Boston,  (the  Commonwealth  and  Merchants.') 
they  having  nrnuiged  with  this  Bank  to  redeem 
the  same,  of  all  denominations  of  five  dollars  and 
upwards. 

GiRARD  Bank,  Philadelphia. — This  Bank  will  re- 
ceive from  all  the  Deposite  Banks,  the  notes  of  any 
and  all  the  Deposite  Banks  nortli  and  east  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  they  may  receive  iVom  the  Public 
Land  Receivers,  of  the  denominatio  is  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  upwaixls. 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  BaUinwre. — This 
Bank  redeems  its  notes  unlimitedly,  in  New  York, 
at  the  Merchants'  Bank  ;  and  in  i'hiladelphia,  at 
the  Philadelpliia  Bvnk  ;  and  it  recci-es  on  deposite 
and  in  payment  of  all  dues,  the  notes  of  all  good 
Banks  which  arc  redeemed  in  those  cities. 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  WasMngton. — This 
Bank  redeems  its  notes,  wUimited,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Girard  Bank  ;  and  in  Nev-  York,  at  the 
Bank  of  America,  Mechanics' Bank  :ind  the  Man- 
hatten  Company.  It  receives  o;  deposite  the 
the  notes  of  all  such  Banks  as  are  at  par  in  either 
(f  those  cities. 

Bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond. — This  Bank  re- 
deems its  notes,  unlimitedly,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Girard  Bank,  and  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanic.s'* 
Bank  ;  and  in  New  York,  at  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
and  Manhatten  Company.  It  receives  the  notes  of 
all  Banks,  above  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars, 
which  redeem  their  notes  in  either  of  the  above 
cities. 

Bank  of  AtjcnsTA,  .^Mo:j«tn.— This  Bank  re- 
deems, at  the  Bank  of  America,  in  New  York, 
such  of  its  notes  as  may  be  received  by  the  Recei- 
vers, of  proceeds  of  sales  of  Public  Lanios. 
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Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  J^eio  (Means. — 
This  Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  Merchants'  Bank  in 
Sew  York,  all  its  notes  which  may  be  received  by 
I)opoute  Banks,  in  payments  on  account  of  the 
Government-  K  will  receive  ondeposite,  from  the 
Receivers  ol'  Puolic  Lands,  the  notes  of  all  such 
Peposiie  Banks  as  cause  them  to  be  redeemed  in 
>'ew  York  or  Philadelphia. 
"  Commercial  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  J^'nv 
Oritans. — This  Bank  will  redeem,  at  tlie  Bank  of 
America,  in  New  York,  such  of  its  noies  as  may 
be  received  by  deposite  Banks  for  all  payments 
made  on  account  of  Government.  It  will  receive 
on  deposite  from  the  Receivers  of  Public  Lands, 
the  notes  of  ail  such  Deposite  Brinks  as  redeem  the 
aaine  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Planters'  Bank,  J^atchez, — This  Bank,  has  in 
no  instance  since  it  became  a  selected  Bank,  re- 
fused to  receive  from  a  Public  Receiver,  a  note  of 
any  one  of  the  Deposite  Banks.  It  will  continue 
to  receive  on  deposite,  from  the  Public  Receivers, 
the  notes  of  each  and  all  tlie  Deposite  Banks,  with- 
out regard  to  their  location. 

Unio'jj  Bank,  JfashvilU. — This  Bank  issues  but 
few  notes  which  arc  not  made  payable  upon  their 
face,  either  at  Philadelpliia  or  New  Orleans.  It 
will  receive  in  payment  of  all  duetto  the  Govern- 
ment, the  notes  of  all  Deposite  and  other  Banks, 
^hich  redeem  the  same,  either  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelj^hia. 

Commercial  Bank,  Cbicinnati. — This  Bank 
wiH  redeem  at  tlie  GiranJ  Bank,  in  Philadelphia, 
all  its  notes  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  dollars  and 
upwards,  which  may  bs  received  by  any  Deposite 
Biuik,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  wUl  receive  on  deposite,  from  Public 
Receivers,  the  notes  of  all  such  deposite  and  other 
good  Banks,  at  Cincinnati,  and  its  agency,  at  St. 
Louis,  as  redeem  the  same  in  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

Clinton  Bank,  Columbus. — Tills  bank  will  re- 
deera,  at  the  Phoenix  Bank,  in  New- York,  all  its 
notes  of  the  denominations  of  fifty  dollai-s  and  up- 
wards, as  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank 
from  the  Public  Receivers.  It  will  receive  ondejios- 
ite,  from  tlie  Public  Rcceivci-s,  the  notes  of  all  such 
Deposite  and  other  good  Banks  as  redeem  tlie 
same  citlier  in  New- York  or  Philadelphia. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis.  This 
Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  City  Bank  in  New- York, 
any  of  its  note*,  of  the  denoniinatii^n  of  fifty  dolhus 
and  upwards,  which  may  be  received  by  any  De- 
p)sitc  Bank,  from  the  Public  Receivers.  It  will 
receive  on  deposite,  from  the  Public  Receivers,  the 
notes  of  all  such  Deposite  and  other  good  Banks 
which  redeem  the  same  either  in  New- York  or 
Philadelphia. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana,  Richnwnd  Branch. — 
This  B.uik  will  redeem,  at  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  in  Philadelpliia,  and  the  Merchants' 
Bink  in  New  \'  ork,  all  such  notes  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  fifty  doUai-s  and  upwards,  as  may  be  re- 
ceived by  any  Deposite  Bank  from  the  Public 
Receivers.  It  will  receive  from  the  Public  Re- 
ceivers Uic  notes  of  all  such  Deposite  Banks  as 
redeem  the  same  cither  ui  New  York  or  Phila- 
ddphia. 

Bank  of  Michigan,  Detroit. — This  Bank  will 
r^cem,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  ihroueh  their 
Jinvrj^  isrs.  John  Ward  &  Co.,  all  sudi  of  its 
illes  of  tne  denominations  of  §50  and  upwards, 
as  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank  from 
the  Public  Receivers.  It  will  receive  from  the 
Public  Receivers  the  notes  of  all  such  Deposite 
&nd  other  good  Banks  as  redeem  the  same  either 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Detroit.— 
This  Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  3jnk  of  America, 
in  New  York,  all  such  of  its  notes  of  tlie  denomi- 
nations of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  as  may  be  re- 
ceived by  any  Deposite  Bank  from  the  Public  Re- 
ceivers. It  will  receive  from  tlie  Public  Receivers 
the  n'jtes  of  tdl  good  Banks  north  of  the  Potomac 
MdOhio  rivers,  and  of  sucli  southern  Banks  as  re- 
<leem  the  same  either  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 

)hia,  of  the  denominations  of  twenty  dollars  and 

'pwarda, 

McRCHANTS'AKpMANCFACTCaEKS'BANK,PtUi> 

iurg.— This  Bank  will  redeem,  unlimiledly,  such  of 
its  notes  as  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank, 
from  the  Public  Receivers,  at  the  Commercial 
fi»ak  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  receive  on  deposite, 
on  pabUc  account,  the  notes  of  all  such  of  Deposite 
brother  good  Banks  as  redeem  the  same  in  New 
York  or  Philadelpliia,  oi  tlie  denominations  ef 
twenty  dollars  ard  upwards.  > 


[From  Ike  Chicago  American  o/^lugunt  22.J 
The  Indiana. — Our  town  is  now  ci"owd'jd  v/ith 
Indians,  v^ho  have  come  to  rcccivo  tlic  last  payment 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  1833.  They  prejjeiit  a 
singularly  interesting  appearance,  and  to  e;isteiu 
emigrants  more  especially,  are  objects  of  great  cu- 
riosity. They  display,  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
the  wild  fancy,  uncultivated  taste,  and  native  sim- 
plicity oi'  the  Indian  character.  Their  faces  and 
bodies  are  painted  with  grotesque  figures  of  divers 
colors;  gaudy  trappings  of  silver  hang  upon  their 
brc:ists  or  girt  their  arms;  beads  and  other  jcvsels 
hang  from  their  ears,  or  noses,  or  load  Iheir  necks  ; 
quills  and  feathers,  and  heads  of  biids,  a.e  woven 
into  tlieir  hair;  scarlet  bands,  richly  interwoven 
with  beads,  from  whicli  hmg  bells  and  tassels,  girt 
their  legs.  They  traverse  the  streets  on  their  ponies, 
caparisoned  witJi  scarlet  cloth,  v/iili  feathers  and 
bells,  or  on  foot  with  spears  and  daggers,  pipes 
and  tomahawks,  &c.  &c,  entertaining  the  citi- 
zens with  songs  and  dances.  V/c  suppose  this 
is  tlie  last  general  visit  we  shall  rcc.ive  from 
thcin.  The  exploring  pariy  sent  out  by  the 
Government,  acconijjaniea  by  a  deputation  of 
Indians,  to  visit  the  new  country  v»hich  was  giv- 
en them  in  exchange  for  the  lands  in  this  region, 
and  to  which  they  will  probably  be  removed  in  the 
coming  fall,  have  not  yet  returned,  but  will  soon 
be  here.  The  removal  of  tlie  miserable  remnants 
of  these  once  jxiwerful  tribes,  is  not  only  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  Indians  themselves,  who  are  now 
weakened  in  power,  diminished  in  number,  enfee- 
bled in  constitution,  and  depraved  in  morals,  by 
their  proximity  to  the  white  people.  Those  tribes 
now  west  oi"  the  Lakes,  were  tlic  fierce  nations 
which  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
warlike  deeds  and  shrewd  strataguns  of  Pontiac, 
the  great  Ottowa  chiel",  are  a  purt  of  tlie  hirtory  of 
this  country.  His  assnssination  by  the  Illinois  In- 
dians, was  the  cause  of  the  introduciiori  of  the  Otto- 
was  kPoitiwatiimies  into  this  region,  who  pursued 
the  murderers  of  Pontiac  almost  to  utter  extenni- 
nation.  The  destruction  of  a  great  niKuber  of  tl:cni 
upon  "Utarved  Rock"  at  Utica,  is  an  account  well 
known  to  all.  Tlie  Illinois  Indians  were  pursued  un- 
til they  took  refuge  upon  the  top  of  this  Rock,  which 
is  ir>0  feet  high,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  were  besieged  by  their  fierce  pursu- 
ers, until  they  were  starved  to  death,  and  for  many 
years  after,  thcii-  uncolKned  bones  whitened  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  But  these  jviwcrful  tribes  are 
following  the  Illinois,  the  Peorias,  tlie  Kickapoos, 
the  Kaskaskias,  &c.  who  now  sciireely  retain  their 
identity  as  sepurite  tribes.  A  removal  beyond  the 
Mississippi  is  doubtless  the  true  ]K)licy  for  them. — 
They  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  the  Indian  customs 
so  long  as  there  are  hunting  giounds  unsubdued. — 
The  march  oi"  civilization  and  iinpi-ovcmeiit  towards 
the  West,  brings  blasting  and  mildew  ujxin  thuin. 
They  do  not  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  white  men 
but  adopt  their  vices  without  imitating  their  vir- 
tues. While  wc  triumph  in  our  ov.n  prospciily, 
•Mid  look  with  warm,  hopes  to  the  futuiv,  we  have 
the  melancholy  example  before  our  eyes  of  tiie  in- 
creased degradation  and  destruction  of  a  mighty 
people.  We  know  that  our  success  is  their  fall. — 
And  however  ardently  v.e  may  desire  llieir  im- 
provement, we  find  that  the  Indian  chanirtcr  uus 
m  the  main  thv.-artcd  all  efi"orts  for  its  elevation. — 
They  possess  a  pi-opensily  for  savjge  life  which 
will  not  harmonize  witli  tlic  existence  of  civil  insti- 
tutions ;  and  though  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Christianize  them,  by  teaching  them  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  yet  tliesclibors  cannot  be  said  to  be 
generally  successful.  And  judging  from  the  his 
tory  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  we  may  sup- 
pose tliey  will  continue  to  retire  before  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightened  imp/ovement,  to  the  last 
thicket,  and  when  worsted  there — will  fi:id  tlieir 
grave. 

Libel. — Ira  C.  Paine,  of  Painsvillc,  Ohio,  has 
recovereda  verdict  of  $52,50  against  Eber  S  Howe, 
publisher  of  the  Painsville  Telegraph,  for  printing 
"  his  name  in  small  itoitc*"  as  Secretary  of  a  politi- 
cal meeting,  in  connection  with  remarks  reflecting 
upon  his  character. — [Buffalo  Adv.] 

The  question  which  of  late  has  been  often  asked 
us,  we  can  now  answer,  viz :  the  large  new  build- 
ing'iiow  being  put  up  on  Elllis'  Island,  is  a  maga- 
zine, in  wliich  thepov/der  required  for  our  naval 
operations  will  be  stored.  It  is  a  spacious  depot, 
and  its  location  is  so  remote  from  a  dense  popula- 
tion, that  if  it  should  ever  explode,  few,  if  any 
liTea  would  be  lost. — [Gazette.] 


Mr.  Clayton,  the  West&ru  aeronaut,  iiam>w4y 

cfccajKid  a  sudden  and  violent  end,  <Juring  a  balloon 
ascension  v.hich  he  m;ule  on  the  2Ist  August  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  had  risen  to  an  elevation  of 
about  two  miles,  when  the  perilous  occurrence  al- 
luded to  took  place.  We  copy  his  own  account 
of  it. 

At  23  niinut  s  after  .'>,  when  at  an  altitude  of 
two  miles,  I  discovered  that  the  gas  had  completely 
filled  the  balloon,  and  that  the  neck  had  beccHn« 
entangled  between  the  cords  b^  which  I  was  su."5- 
pended,  preventing  the  surplus  gas  from  escaping, 
and  confinuig  tlie  valve  cord  so  that  I  could  noc 
open  the  valve. 

I  immeJiaii  ly  busied  myself  in  liberating  the 
valve  cord,  and  while  in  tlie  act  of  doing  this,  the 
neck  and  cord  w^ere  siiatohed  with  violence  fi-om 
me,  the  upper  |>oruon  of  the  balloon  burst  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  and  I  and  the  whole  fabric  fell 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  with  the  velocity  of  a 
stone.  The  rapid  descent  was  then  a  little  clieck- 
od  ;  and  now  the  most  criticU  moment  of  my  life 
was  at  hand — i  n.oDieiU  tl-.at  retjuired  calnuiCA^ 
presence  of  mind  and  activity,  for  an  awful  seene 
presented  itself.  The  lower  part  of  the  balloou, 
by  the  violent  resistance  of  the  aunospbore,  io 
descending,  had  been  pressed  against  the  sur&C4;  of 
the  net-work,  and  formed  into  a  parachute,  of 
about  twenty-five  feej  in  diameter  ;  but  tbrou^ 
the  centre  of  this  imperfect  piiracliute  I  coukl  be- 
hold the  naked  valve,  the  small  meshes  of  the  net, 
and  a  grent  portion  of  the  silk  on  each  side,  which 
formed  the  resisting  surface,  hung  in  ribbands, 
dasbingfromside  to  side,  and  pi-oducinga  noise 
like  that  of  shattered  sails  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest. 
This  hurricane  noise  was  not  produced  by  the  ra- 
pid descent  alone,  but  by  the  violent  oscillatory 
and  rotary  motion  of  die  parachute.  At  one  mo- 
ment I  was  al-nost  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
parachu  e,  and  tiien  I  was  dashed  through  the  air 
to  a  level  on  l!ic  opposite  side  ;  thus  describing 
an  lire  of  nearly  a  semi-circle,  tlie  radius  of  which 
was  about  fifty  feet ;  and  at  tiie  same  time  I  and 
my  car  were  whirling  with  sickening  velocity. — 
Vv'^hiie  in  tliLs  situation  I  succeeded  in  dasUins; 
overboard  all  my  bags  of  ballast,  which  weighw 
alxiut  80  lbs. 

In  four  minutes  1  descended  alxiut  a  iiiile^  and 
readied  a  region  of  dense  clouds.  At  this  time 
I  luitied  the  ujiper  end  of  my  cable  and  held  it  in 
my  hands,  throw  ever  my  anchor  and  allowed  it  to 
swing  at  the  full  length  «vt"  the  rope  (150  feet) ;  it 
was  thrown  at  every  vibr.itiQu  far  above  the  level 
ol'  my  car. 

On  passing  beneath  llic  cloud,  I  saw  the  town  of 
Athens  a  link:  to  the  sou'h  west  of  me. — In  five 
minutes  more  I  reached  lb*  ground  witii  a  pretty 
severe  slicck  sustaining  no  injury  worth  mentioii- 
ini%  The  whole  ball'X)n  or  parachute,  was  instant ■> 
ly  ll  U  on  the  <>round,  a  mass  of  ribbands.  At  ftw 
dark  faces  (nej;roc6)  appetired  at  a  short  disUnco 
from  me,  v.ii,h  outstreched  hands — scr«;aining — 
frightened  to  death  at  tlic  huge  machine  that  came 
v.hiriing  over  their  he-«ds,  and  still  more  frightened 
wheii  tlicy  sav.-  nic  spring  out  of  it. 

GnsERAL  Land  Office. — On  Tuesday  Ethae 
Alien  Brown,  of  Ohio,  was  duly  installed  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Genera!  Land  Ofiice,  vice  Elijah 
HavAvard,  rcs'ened,  who,  wc  understand,  retui-ns 
to  the  WesU— iNat.  Imel.J 

A  Strange  stort — and  as  trtb  as  8tRAK«e, 
We  were  told  the  Ibllowing  singular  stoiy  by  a 
planter  of  hirh  respectability,  on  Friday  Ja^st. — 
Early  in  the  t,eason  he  purcliased  work  horses  for 
his  plantation,  and  now,  at  noon,  they  feed  in  the 
open  pir.  Tie  poultry  ,as  is  customary,  assembled 
where  the  horses  arc  fed.  A  few  day*  ago,  hena 
with  their  bronds  of  chickens  apiMOiched  the 
trouj;hs  where  the  horses  were  eating,  when  it  worn 
observed  that  one  of  the  horses  left  his  food,  and 
by  moving  his  head  near  the  ground,  collected  the 
young  chickens  in  a  huddle,  and  grabbled  a  n.oa  J"- 
ful  of  the  brood,  which  he  actuaJly  ate.  Nor  d  d 
he  stop  at  that,  but  before  relief  could  beafforried, 
he  got  a  second  mouthful  which  he  also  ate.  Tl  • 
gentleman  added  that  his  slaves  have  lost  many  of 
their  chickens,  and  the  horse  is  .'<ccused  of  liav- 
ing  eaten  them.  This  must  be  a  Kentucky  hort« 
— for  the  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  lialf  horse 
and  half  alligator,  and  the  one  we  speak  of  ap- 
pears to  have  much  of  the  latter  animal  in  hi« 
composition,  with  a  hule  touch  U  the  snappftig 
turUe,— [Lovisville  Jour.j 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  { 

For  the  inontha  of  June  and  July,   1835— kept   at 

Avoylle  Ferry,  Red  RiVer,  Lou.,  (Lat.  310  10'  s.,  \ 

Long.  9P  59'  w.  nearly,)  by  P.  G.  Voorime^.—  I 

[CommiuucaCed  for  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
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-  Bed  river  roae  thi«  month,  6  inches— below  high 
WAter  loark,  6  feet. 


Red  river  rose  this  month,  1  loot  4  inches — and  is 
below  high  water  mark,  6  feet  6  inches. 

JULY. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  wluch  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  >Iay-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  UBILLERS,  tec. 

Wanted,  immediately,  4U  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
nerFWill  be  prelerrid,]  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mioe  Blacksmittis,  on  ilie  New  York  and 
Harlem  Itallroud,  about  tive  miles  from  the  City.  Libtral 
wa|;es  will  be  ^ivcn,  and  cash  pavments  mad*;  every  fort 
nlRht.  Apply  at  Mr.  FO  W  LBK'S,  8i.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
furt street  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTl'ER,  Conti actor. 

J^Thu  Albany  Arpus,  Philadeipliia  U.  d.  Gazette  aud 
Penusylvaniaii,  will  plvatc  ropy  lhi«,  and  send  thttlr  billsto 
tlie  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    23— tf 

TO    CONTRACTORS   FOR    EXCAVATION    AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia ami  Reading  Rail  Road  Company^  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  ami  20ih  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Gradin<;and  Masuury,  uf  al>out  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Puttssrove  ami  Norristown. 

In  this  distance,  a  larpe  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserr- 
in;  the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  COO  yards 
lonf,  and  a  Bridsc  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afi°orded,on  application  at  the 
Enciueer's  Office,  at  Potisgrovp,  for  trn  days  previous  to 
the  lettinc.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Fhiladelpeia,  Sept.  3,  18S3.  82  3iawtOl9 

AMES)  CELEBRATED    SHOVELS* 

SPADES,   Ac. 

SOO  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Sbovcls, 
75      do        do       round-polnteil  do 

ISO     di>       do      cast  steel  i^liovett  and  9paues, 
100      do        do       Socket  Shovelii  and  Spades, 
150     do        do       Fteel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  P;ck  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  uiudc  from  blalisbury  refined  irou.    For  sale 
by  his  Accnis, 

WITIIERELL,  AMES  Sc  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  Ic.  CO. 
34-ylf  4  Slate  stieet,  Albany. 

RAILUOAD   IRON   VITORK, 

or  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  <c  CO., 
Palufsou,  New-Jtrsey. 

Car  Wiikkls,  Boxks,  Axlks,  and  Car  Sprinqs,  made 
and  fitted  luiuplete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Patcrson,  N.J  ,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  wiih  immediate  attention. 

Patersoa,  Aus.  19,  1835.  34— ly 

RAIIiROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  It  WARD,    Fropriotoii  ui  the  Albany   Ragle 
Air  Furnace  and   Machine  Shn^i,  will  make  to^trder  car 
wlmels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Je«criptlon  of 
cafiiiis:-  rei|uired  lor  railroads.  R-ly  felil4 

STEPHENSON, 

Rutldero/a  tuperior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  forRail- 
road, 

No.  S64  Blizabcthstreet,  nearBleeckerstreet, 
New-York. 

83-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
eitamiiie  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
n  iw  in  operation.  Jidtf 

PATENT    RAIIiROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

JC3"  The  Troy  Iron  anil  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
fur  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  aub- 
scnber'.i  Patent  Machinery,  which  allvr  five  years  suc- 
cessful ojieration  and  now  alntost  universal  UKe  in  the  Vni- 
tuti  States  (a.i  well  as  Enxtand,  where  the  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,}  ato  fuund  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

UailroaJ  Companies  may  Im  aupplied  with  Spikes  hay- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  boles  in  iron  ralla, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  nolicft.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  tbe  Unitud  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto/y— for  which 
purpose  tbey  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

iC^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  ISJl. 

t;^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by   I. 

k.  J  Townsend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  3ii  Watcrstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvieri,  Balti- 
more;  Degrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  eariy  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  (he  daily  incteasing  demand  for  bis  Spikes. 

U^m  H.  BURDEN. 


RAILROAD  CAR  W^HEELS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

B^"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
c>)mplete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  PatcrBOn,  or  60  Wall 
street, New. York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  1  ires  turxcd  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  GROSVENOR 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP.  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

JCj"  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  requireil, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  «t  the  above  Factory  are  recommeiuled  to 
the  public  as  su|«rior  to  any  thing  of  ihc  kind  now  in  uoe 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  roatic  lull  size  under  the  head, 
su  as  not  to  a<lnilt  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR. 
NING  A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER.  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sept.l3-ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

|95  tons  01  1  inch  by  i  inch,  ]  Flat  Bars  in  lenetha  o 
:200  do.  IJ  do.  i  do.  I  14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
40  do.  1}  do.  I  do.  I  holes,  endscut  atan  angle 
800  do.  a  do.  I  do.  I  of  46  degrees,  with  splj. 
SOO  do.  3^  do.  {  do.  !  cing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  j  suit. 

2-50do.orEdse  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  dlamei(^> 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  21,  2},  3, 3},  3|,  and  3^  inches  <liamc:sr  lor 
Railway  Cars  aud  Locomotives  of  patent  iron .  ■ 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  in  State  OovetD- 
ment.-!  and  Incorfiurated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Cli:iira,  Pins,  Weii^es,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  tills  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  di9i>o?od  lo  examine  them.  d71meowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

9:;;^  Cumpasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  '.natruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnii'ying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  larKe  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  &  G,  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  rnrBer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND    ENOINEEKINO 
INSTRUMENTS. 

B3"Tke  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meiiis  in  his  protesqjon,  warranted  equal,  if  i,oi  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  ol 
which  are  euiiiely  new  .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  th»  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  ODuck  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
milted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  otticrs  interested. 

Baltimore,  183:2. 

Id  reply  to  thy  Inquiriesrespectingthe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  fullowing  Inter, 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuaiber  of  the  "  Improved  Cunipaas"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  TbcT 
have  in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from^u^idtylik 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejkind  are  liable.  ^^    '9 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  collr 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yel 
ri-oil  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Ruad. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arerer 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  mnsicom 
pleielT  udapt<;d  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  ID  fact,  when  known,  Ithlnkit  will  beaahigbly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  F.  t^TABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useO 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  tcvbe  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfally  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  1  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr* 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ibem  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that 
purpose. 

HENR.T  B.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad. 
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NEW-YOR-I,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1835. 

»?■      ■  -  ■  — 

Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Hariford,  Vt., 
Railroad. — By  a  notice  in  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  we  find  that  the  people  are  mo. 
ving  in  relation  to  a  Railroad  between  these 
two  towns.  A  meeting  was  h»]d  at  Leba. 
non,  N.  H.,  on  the  19tb  of  August,  at  which 
measures  were  adopted  to  have  the  route 
surveyed.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  first  of  October  next.  It  will  not  be 
many  years  before  there  will  be  a  Railroad 
from  Boston  to  Burlington,  and  the  distance 
will  be  performed  between  the  two  places 
in  one  day — by  dayliglit. 

Railroad  Meeting. — At  a  meeting  of 
several  gentlemen,  residents  of  the  towns 
of  Hartford,  Vt.,  Lebanon,  Hanover,  Plain- 
field,  Springfield,  Enfield,  Danbnry,  Grant- 
ham,  and  Sutton,  N.  H.,  holden  at  the  La- 
fayette Hotel  in  Lebanon,  August  19th, 
^  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  mea- 
'  sures  as  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
cause  the  various  routes  to  be  surveyed 
from  Connecticut  river,  in  Lebanon,  to  Con- 
cord, with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  near- 
est, best,  and  most  practicable  route  for  a 
Railroad  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
places :  Col.  Amos  A.  Brewster,  of  Hano. 
ver,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Lewis  Ly- 
man, Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  was  chosen 
Secretary.  Col.  A.  A.  Brewster,  Hon.  E. 
Blaiadell,  C.  Benton,  H.  R.  Stevens,  and 
Thomas  Clark,  EBquires,  were  chosen  a, 


Central  and  Correspomling  Coujinitlcc. — 
Committees  wore  also  appointed  to  raise 
funds  and  procure  the  necessary  purvey  of 
the  route. 

Res6lved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing request  all  gentlemen  fricn;'!y  to  the 
construction  of  a  Railroad  from  Concord, 
by  Lebanon  and  White  river,  to  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  to  make  the  ncee-ssary  arrange- 
ments to  effect  the  object  as  soon  as  may 
be,  and  to  rcquist  them  to  co-operate  with 
this  meeting  at  their  next  and  future  meet, 
ings.  .^. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Secretary,  and  published. 

Voted,  That  this  meeting  adjourn,  to  meet 
.ngain  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  in  jLel -r*;  ;n,  i  n 
the  first  day  of  OctoljerWext,  aTw  o'cloc?!, 
A.M. 


Increask  of  Business, — The  following 
brief  statement  shows  conclusively  the  im- 
mense  increase  of  bu.sincss  in  the  West. 
Indeed,  we  of  the  East  cannot  duly  appre- 
ciate  the  importance  of  that  fertile  region 
without  a  visit  to  it,  and  a  visit  is  almost 
sure  to  make  the  visiter  r  resident. 

The  ibllowiug  is  the  amount  of  tolls  col- 
lected on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Canals  for 
the  month  of  July  "1834  and  1835. 


*"-    .    ■"■'■*'  ■." 

OHIO  CAN'aL. 

.^  ■•■'■■■  "■•  - 

"  .  July  1834.     > 

Clevelonil,'    . 

$3,3SC  78  0 

Akron, 

482  14  5 

Massillon, 

1,223  24  0 

Dover, 

71«  02  0 

Rosooe,      , 

710  73  7 

Newark, 

.  1,276  95 '9 

Columbus, 

22  65  0 

Circleville, 

V         1.53  15  2 

Chillicotlu', 

%      2)7  06  3 

Porlsmouih, 

y-26  47  0 

,     $9,117  32  6 

MIAMI  CANAL. 

Day  ton, 

»1,253  70  0 

Middletown, 

580  24  0 

Hamilton,          >• 

'          170  59  0 

Cincinnati, 

1,416  06  0 

.     S3,426  67  0 

:/■; .  ._;■;;'. 

9,117  32  6 

v-..e: .  cf-  - 

.  912,542  99  6 

i^-^r.-i'-yyj'.i-: 

.•i  ■.  ,n;' '*','. ;r-T/';* 

July  1835. 

§9,460  00  0 
5Sy  26  5 
2,101  07  0 
1,046  41  5 
2,131  07  5 
3,'J%  85  1 
334  70  0 
1,609  65  1 
4,265  29  1 
2,375  00  4 


924,889  ^2 


$916  14  0 
399  19  0 
126  80  0 

2,449  57  0 

$  3,891  70  0 
24,889  42  2 

i.  28,781  12  2 
12,543  99  0 


IacKa»e  io;  &mt  of  ^^oly  J835, 


916,537  13  6 


The  IMazkpi-a  Oar. — (hir  city  has  long 
and  justly  been  celebrated  for  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  il.s  inochanies  have  arrived  in 
the  construction  of  Mail  Coaches, — the  pre- 
mium   having    been    awarded  to   Messrs. 
Slayinaker  &  Co.  at  the  exhibition  in  Phi- 
ladelphia some  years  since— and  bids  fair 
to  acquire   equal   celebrity   in    the   manu- 
facture of  Railroad  Cars.     As  an  evidence 
of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  car  alluded    : 
to  at   the  commencement  of  this  article — 
built  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  John  Baker — which 
for   beauty  of  material   and   strength  aitd 
durability  of  workmanship  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  Huperior,  to  any  vehicle  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation.   TKe 
ends  of  the  car  are  ornamented  with  beau- 
ti/Ufy   executed    paintings   from    Brioi»*« 
♦<A1ai«ppa,"  and  the  sideo  *.'ith    '•-'*i';fs 
representing  the  Seasons,  upon  \vaich  much    - 
more  care  and   attention  appears  to  have  "• 
been  bestowed  than  is  usually  allotted  to 
carriages  of  this  description.     The  wheels 
of  the   car   are   constructed  upon   a  plan 
entirely  dilTerent  from  Baldwin's  patent — 
the  kind  most  generally  in  use  upon  the 
Philadelphia    and   Columbia   raHway — and 
if  we   may  judge  from   appearances,   we 
should  think  it  itnpossible  for  them  to  yield 
under  any  thing  like  reasonable  pressure. 
There  is  also  a  ^•ery  material  alteration  in 
the  construction  of  the  shoulder  of  the  axle 
and  the  box  for  its  reception,  which  to  us 
seems  to  be  decidedly  for  the  better,  and 
which,  if  we  are  not  groatly  mistaken,  will 
go  far  towards  preventing  a  repetition  of 
the  numerous  accidents  which  have  occur- 
red along  the  line,  owing  to  the  impossi. 
bility  of  giving  to  this  important  part  of 
the  running  gears  a  sufficiency  of  strength 
to  resist   t!ie  pressure  caused  by  the  fric 
tion  of  the  wheels   in  turning  the   short 
curves.     There   are  also  some   other  im- 
provements  in  the  construction  of  the  car, 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  as 
they  no  doubt  suggested  themselves  to  all 
who  witnessed  it. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Baker  has  for- 
warded his  car  to  Philadelphia  with  the 
view  of  disposing  of  it,  aud  while  we  in.< 
dulge  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  . 
of  procuring  for  its  builder  many  orders 
from  abroad,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
measures  were  not  adopted  by  some  one  of 
our  railroad  companies  to  retain  amongst 
us  a  piece  of  workmaushio  so  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprize  of  a 
deserving  feUow  citizen.<^[Laaca8ter  Ex»i 
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Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  passed  over  the 
Raritan  and  Delaware  canal,  which  I  found 
in  txcellent  condition  for  navigfRtion.  You 
■re,  doubtless,  aware  that  this  canal  was 
originally  designed  to  accummodate  the 
coasting  trade,  by  which  the  delay,  liazard, 
and  expense  of  the  route  round  the  Capes 
-would  be  naaterially  obviated.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  an  important  contniunieation ; 
but,  like  most  other  iuiprovenieiits  in  t'iicilu 
tating  intercommunication,  it  is  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial  in  promoting  other  objects 
than  those  originally  contemplated.  By 
means  of  low-boats  it  aliords  a  very  cheap 
andexpiditious  transportation  between  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  tow-boats,  or  barges,  are  towed 
through  the  canal  by  horses,  and  on  tide 
water  by  steam-boats.  The  barges  carry 
from  100  to  150  tons,  and  are  drawn  through 
the  canal  by  two  to  four  horses.  Barges  of 
over  200  tons  have  passed  through  the  canal. 
The  latter,  however,  are  too  large  for  con- 
venient management,  and  it  is  considered, 
by  those  navigating  and  managing  the  canal, 
that  barges  of  100  to  150  tons  are  best  adapt- 
ed  to  its  navigation.  This  size  appears  to 
movf!  with  ease,  and  are  very  conveniently 
governed  by  the  common  tiller.  I  saw  a 
loaded  schooner  of  about  100  tons  moving 
at  a  velocity  of  two  miles  to  the  hour,  drawn 
by  two  common  horses.  The  horses  work, 
ed  moderately,  and  appeared  to  make  no 
more  tlian  ordinary  effort.  The  barges  tow 
easier  than  the  sail  vessels  of  same  bur- 
then. 

A  daily  line  of  packet  boats  has  recently 
been  established.  One  of  the  packet  boats 
is  on  the  Burden  plan:  having  two  long  cy- 
linders placed  about  10  feet  apart,  on  which 
the  cabin  i:*-  supported.  I  saw  this  boat 
moving  (by  three  horses)  at  the  rate  of  about 
7  miles  per  hour.  The  horses  did  not  ap- 
pear to  labor  as  much  as  they  do  on  the 
packet  boats  of  the  Erie  and  other  small 
canals  that  I  have  seen  when  moving  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  per  hour.  The  swell  created 
by  this  boat  was  less  tliati  that  made  by 
packets  on  the  Erie  canal  at  four  miles  per 
hour.  The  appearance  was  fine  :  the  horses 
trotted  along  without  any  extra  effort,  and 
the  boat  glided  elegantly  through  the  water. 
The  average  speed  of  the  boat,  including  all 
detentions  at  locks,  &c.,  is  seven  miles  per 
hour. 

The  length  of  the  canal  is  4^3  miles.  The 
locks  are  24  feet  wide  and  110  feet  between 
gates.  The  depth  of  water  is  7  feet,  and  its 
minimum  width  70  feet.  I  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  was  from  SO 
to  100  feet  wide. 

Experience  on  this  canal  exhibits  the 
great  economy  in  transportation  on  large 
canals  over  small  ones ;  and  as  the  expense 
of  construction  is  not  as  great  in  proportion 
for  large  canals'as  for  small  ones,  it  there- 
fore seems  highly  in)portant,  when  a  large 
trade  is  to  be  accommodated,  that  thf>  canal 
should  have  liberal  dimensions.  In  the 
great  canal  communications  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Western  states,  sufficient  at- 
tention t.has  not  been  paid  to  making  the 
navigation  the  most  perfect  and  economical 
that  was  practicable.  The  length  of  those 
canals,  and  the  great  amount  of  property 
that  will  ultimately  seek  a  market  through 
them,  will  demonstrate  their  want  of  suita- 
ble adaptation  to  the  great  and  growing 
trade  they  were  designed  to  accommodate. 
The  projectors  appear  only  to  have  viewed 
the  great  superiority  of  a  common  or  small 
canal  over  turnpike  roads.  This,  when  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  transportation 


for  short  distances,  and  comparatively  for 
moderate  amount,  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  wise  ;  but  when  applied  to  hues  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length,  where  the  transpor- 
tation was  materially  affected  by  the  value 
of  the  crticle  transported,  and  where  the 
amount  of  trade  is  great,  this  policy  does 
not  meet  the  case.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  that  those  canals,  already  made, 
were  planned  in  the  infancy  of  trade,  with 
limited  knowledge  in  the  science  of  canals; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  matter  of  pride,  that  in 
a  country  so  recently  reclaimed  from  a  wil- 
derness, we  have  done  so  much.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit 
by  experience  in  our  future  operations  in 
constructing  canals. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  sv't, 


Report,  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Elizahethtown  and  Som- 
erville  Railroad,  N.  J. 

The  controversy  herctofon;  existing  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  canals  and  railways,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  merchandise,  and  coun- 
try products,  may  be  considered  now  settled 
by  the  experience  we  have  already  had  in 
this  country.  On  the  route  contemplated 
for  this  railway,  canals  and  railways  will  be 
rendered  mutually  au.xiliary,  and  the  inter, 
ests  of  the  great  West  and  the  Atlantic 
board/  alike  demand  that  both  siiould  e.xist. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  full  completion  of  the 
connexion  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  great  Western  region,  thai  the  cer- 
tainty, the  speed,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
railway  should  be  added  to  the  facilities  of 
the  canals  now  existing  or  in  progress ;  it 
is  demanded  by  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  interests  of  the  patriotic,  indus. 
trious,  and  increasing  population  who  are 
seated  on  the  borders  of  its  route.  That 
route  should  be  selected,  not  by  sectional, 
local,  or  selfish  considerations,  but  by  liber- 
al and  enlarged  views,  harmonizing  the  pub- 
lic and  local  interests,  and  combining  the 
shortest  practicable  distances  with  the  fa- 
cilities of  transportation  by  motive  powers. 
The  climate  itself  fixes  the  superiority  of  a 
railroad  on  this  route  over  a  canal.  For  at 
least  one  fourth  of  the  year  the  canals  are 
locked  up  by  ice,  and  during  that  time  a 
railroad  would  impart  the  bustle,  activity, 
and  wholesome  action  of  business  and  trade 
through  a  region  now  paralized  bv  frosts. 

The  route  proposed  is  from  fclizabeth- 
town  in  New-Jersey  to  Somervillc,  thence 
to  Chnton,  thence  to  Philipsburgh  opposite 
Easton,  thenre  up  the  Delaware  on  the  New- 
Jersey  side  to  Belvidere,  thence  crossing  the 
Delaware  to  the  Wafer  Gap,  thence  to  Pitts- 
ton  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  by 
such  routes  as  will  be  deemed  most  advan. 
tageous  to  join  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  From  Elizahethtown  a  convenient 
access  to  New- York  will  be  opened  by  an 
extension  of  the  railroad  to  the  waters  of 
the  Sound,  which  the  Company  are  author- 
ized  by  their  charter  to  do,  or  by  the  New. 
Jersey  Railroad,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
from  thence  to  Jersey  City,  opposite  New. 
York.  The  route  from  Elizabethtown  to 
Somerville  has  been  surveyed  by  a  compe- 
tent engineer,  who  in  his  report  states, 
"  That  it  can  be  located  on  ground  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  at  a  mode, 
rate  cost.  The  curves  are  few  and  of  a 
large  radii,  and  the  maximum  inclination  of 
the  slope  of  the  road  need  not  exceed  five 
feet  per  mile,"  at  any  point.  The  distance 
will  be  about  twenty-two  miles,  and  this 
road  may  be  connected  by  short  branches 
with  Rahway  and  Bridgeton,  or  extended  to 


New-Brun§wick  and  Perth  Amboy  by  la- 
teral roads.  The  legislature  of  New-Jersey 
granted  a  charier  for  this  railway  on  the  9th 
February,  18^31,  and  the  Company  has  been 
org.inized  for  the  purpose  of  making  it.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter  the  road  is  free  from 
taxes  until  the  net  income  amomits  to  seven 
per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of 
its  cost,  and  then  the  Company  are  to  pay 
to  the  State  of  New-Jersey  annually  the  one 
half  of  one  per  centum  on  the  said  cost,  in 
lieu  of  all  taxes  and  imposts.  The  State 
has  reserved  the  right  of  taking  the  road  at 
the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  its  cem- 
plet  on,  on  a  valuation  not  to  exceed  the  first 
cost  of  .the  road  and  its  appendages  ;  the 
road  to  be  completed  and  in  use,  from  Eliza- 
bethtown to  Somerville,  by  the  4th  of  July, 
1838. 

On  the  8th  February,  183.S,  the  legislature 
of  New-Jersey,  by  a  supplement,  authorized 
the  said  Company  to  extend  the  said  road 
from  Somerville,  on  the  most  eligible  route, 
to  the  village  of  Clinton,  in  the  County  of 
Hunterdon,  and  from  thence  to  Belvidere, 
with  the  right  to  make  a  branch  to  the  Dela- 
ware, at  any  point  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Muscouetcoug  Creek  and  the  Easton 
Delaware  Bridge  ;  that  extension  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the 
supplement. 

This  route  has  been  partially  surveyed, 
and   a  recognizance  has  been  made  ot  the 
residue  by  a  competent  engineer.  The  route 
from  Somerville  to  Clinton  is  of  easy  grade, 
not  e.xceednig  seven  feet  per  mile,  distant 
about   twenty-one  miles  ;    from  thence  to 
I  Belvidere  the  location  has  not  been  fixed, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  distance  from  the 
I  Sound  to  Belvidere  will  not  exceed  seventy- 
I  three  miles,  nor  the  cost  twelve  thousand 
'  dollars  per  mile  ;  the  grade  will  be  an  easy 
I  desci^nding  one  tor  the  greater  proportion 
1  of  the  distance,  in  the  valley  of  the  Water 
I  Courses,  and  will  be  accommodated  to  the 
j  use  of  motive  power  throughout. 
j      This  road  wjU  pass  through  a  well  set. 
tied  portion  of  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Mid- 
;  dlesex,  Soraerset,  Himterdon,  and  Warren, 
in  the  Statt  of  New-Jersey,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural produtts,  abounding  in  water  power, 
i  limestone,  aid    iron    and  copper  ore,  and 
'  the  mountairs  and  hills  adjacent  to  the  route, 
:  are  known  tc  be  filled  with  mineral  trea- 
1  sures.     The  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
j  route  is  not  oiily  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
I  the  State,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  pictur- 
I  esque  beauty,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
I  trious,  enterprising,  and  mcreasing  popula. 
j  tion.     The  route  passes  through  or  near  the 
I  flourishing  villages  of  Elizabethtown,  West. 
I  field,  Scotch  Plains,  Plainfield,  Towtown, 
I  Q,uibbletown,     Boundbrook,    Middlebrook, 
j  Somerville,  Pluckemin,  New.Gerraantown, 
Mechanicsville,  Readingtown,  Flemington, 
j  Whitebouse,  Lebanon,  Jacksonville,   Clin. 
j  ton,  Quakertown,  Pittstown,  New-Hamp. 
I  ton,  Asbury,  Bloombury,  Phillipsburg,  Ox- 
I  ford  furnace,  Oxford  meeting.boui'e,  Har- 
!  mony,  and  Belvidere,  in  New-Jersey,  and 
;  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania.     This  route  will 
I  necessarily  draw  to  itself  the  whole  of  the 
I  trade  of  Easton  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  great 

Sortion   of  the   Counties  of   Lehigh  and 
orthamj^ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  War- 
ren and  Somerset,  and  a  large  part  of  Hun- 
]  terdon,  Morris,  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  in 
I  New-Jersey.     It  will  command  the  trade  of 
J  the  rich  and  productive  valleys  of  the  Rari- 
j  tan,  the  Musconetcong,  and  the  Pequest. 
I      The  County  of  Warren  has  upwards  of 
I  sixty  stores,  fifty  grist  mills,  and  forty-five 
'  saw  mills,  sixteen  carding  machines,  seven 
furnaces^  for  casting  iron,  two  cotton  and 
and  woollen  factories,  two  fuUing  mills,  four 
oil  mills,  five  plaster  mills,  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-five  tan  vats,  one  glass  factory,  six 
distilleries  of  grain  and  twenty-five  of  cider, 
and  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  souls.  It  abounds  in  lime 
stone  and  iron  ore,  and  her  mountains  are 
rich  in  various  valuable  minerals.  It  con. 
tains  about  140,000  acres  of  improved  lands, 
and  it  is  among  thamost  fertile  and  produc. 
tive  grain  counties  in  New-Jersey,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  annually  upwards  of 
one  million  bushels  of  grain,  of  various 
kinds,  for  market. 

The  water  power  at  Belvidere  includes 
the  whole  of  the  river  Pequest,  and  will  af- 
ford fifty  feet  head  and  fall,  and  is  equal  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  horse  power, 
and  if  applied  in  the  best  manner  for  manu- 
facturing, would  be  sufficient  to  manufac- 
ture two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
per  year. 

Oxford  furnace  also  possesses  a  valuable 
water  power,  which  is  applied  to  saw  and 
grist  mills  and  iron  works.  The  product  of 
those  works  yearly  is  three  hundred  tons  of 
stove  plates  and  five  hundred  tons  of  pig 
iron,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  Mus- 
conetcong  also  supplies  a  very  valuable 
water  power  at  different  points,  besides 
those  furnished  by  its  tributaries. 

The  County  of  Northampton,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  bounds  on  the  Delaware  for  a 
great  distance,  has  181  stores,  filty  flouring 
mills,  which  manufacture  upward  of 
:^37,500  barrels  of  flour  and  corn  meal  for 
market  yearly  ;  there  are  also  in  it  seven 
oil  mills,  ten  tanneries,  seven  distilleries, 
three  blast  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  trip- 
hammer mills,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  iron 
works,  one  gun  factory,  numerous  saw 
mills,  bark  and  country  grist  mills,  clover 
mills,  and  various  manufactories  of  saddlery, 
hats,  &c.  &c.  The  amount  paid  at  Eastou, 
for  logs,  by  two  individuals,  this  spring,  ex- 
ceeded $40,000,  and  at  least  three  millions 
of  oak  lumber  is  rafted  down  Broadhed's 
Creek,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
.'JO.OOO  tons  of  lumber  descend  the  Dela- 
ware annually.  The  amount  of  merchan- 
dise received  at  Easton,  for  that  place  and 
the  adjacent  country,  annualy  exceeds 
1,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  in 
butter,  lumber,  castings,  bar  iron,  slate, 
machinery,  &&c.  &c.,  are  very  considerable  ; 
it  also  exports  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred 
tons  of  pork  annually,  besides  a  large 
amount  in  fat  cattle,  sheep,  &.c.  There  are 
three  daily  lines  of  stages  from  Eastou  to 
New-York,  one  by  Morristown,  and  the 
other  two  by  Somerville,  and  it  is  thejstart- 
ing  point  for  numerous  stages  up  the 
Lehigh  and  Delaware,  and  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  exports  of  Northampton  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  tons, 
and  her  imports  are  also  very  considerable, 
amounting  in  plaster,  salt,  and  fish  alone,  to 
six  thousand  tons,  besides  the  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  demanded  for  its  con. 
sumption. 

The  greater  part  of  Hunterdon,  from  the 
Hopewell  line  North,  will  travel  to  New. 
York  by  this  route,  as  will  also  a  great 
portion  of  the  County  of  Buck8,Jin  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From  estimates  made  with  great  care, 
and  drawn  from  accurate  sources,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  that  the  first  year  that 
this  road  is  completed  to  Belvidere,  the 
tonnage  that  will  pass  to  market  upon  it 
will  exceed  125,000  tons,  without  calcula- 
ting the  droves  of  eattle  and  live,  stock, 
lumber,  coal,  lime  and  lime  stone,  and  the 
return  tonnage. 

The  lime  stone  region  terminates  South 
at  Clinton,  and  the  country  below  that  point 
must  draw  their  supplies  of  that  necessary 
article  for  building  and  manure  by  this  road. 


The  return  tonnage  may  be  estimated  at 
25,000  tons,  and  passengers  both  ways  at 
sixty  thousand  per  annum.  The  increase 
after  the  first  year  can  be  readily  calculated 
by  data  furnished  by  other  railways,  alike 
favorably  located  for  trade  and  travel. 

Such  is  the  favorable  locution  of  this  line 
of  railroad,  and  the  fertility,  productive- 
ness, and  increasing  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion of  the  region  through  which  it  passes, 
that  each  section  from  Elizabethtovvn  to 
Belvidere,  as  completed  and  opened  for  use, 
will  certainly  pay  an  interest  of  at  least 
seven  per  ceatuui  on  the  cost  of  tliat  part  of 
it  brought  into  use,  while  the  other  portion 
is  in  progress. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  ront«»,  from 
its  location,  and  the  facilities  which  it  will 
aflTord  for  the  purpose  will  in  all  prol»a!)ility 
be  selected  to  carry  the  mail  for  the  difli"- 
rent  post  offices  on  its  line. 

The  above  culeulation.s  have  been  m:«le 
upon  the  idea  that  the  railroad  from  Eliza- 
bethtown  should  terminate  at  Belvidere  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  intended  ;  it  is  meant  to 
form  a  part  of  tlie  continuous  line  of  I'ail- 
road  from  the  Atlantic  board  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  to  bear  to  market  the  immense  trade 
that  will  pass  on  this  route  from  the  far 
West,  and  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Chemung,  the  Genesee 
and  the  Allegany  ;  and  the  Southern  tit-r  of 
Counties  of  New- York,  the  anthraciKi  of 
Luzerne,  and  the  bituminous  coal  of  Brad- 
ford and  Tioga  Counties.  It  will  connect 
with  the  Susquehanna'and  Delaware  Rail- 
road, at  Belvidere,  thence  through  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  Stroiidsburgh,  the  Valley 
of  the  Roaring  Brook  to  the  Lackawanna 
at  Centerville,  thence  down  the  Lacka. 
wanna  to  Pittston,  on  the  Susquehanna.  A 
charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  an  act,  3d  April.  192(i,  to 
a  Company  to  make  this  road.  Tfiis  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  and  the  route 
surveyed,  and  the  road  commenced,  with 
a  capital  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work. 
The  dividends  of  this  Company  are 
limited  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
expended  iu  the  completion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  same  ;  they  may  purchasie  and 
hold  one  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
townships  of  Pittston  and  Providence,  in 
the  County  of  Luzerne.  The  railroad  to 
be  completed  in  ten  years  from  the  2oth 
January,  1831.  The  route  of  this  road 
passes  for  nearly  eighteen  miles  through  a 
clearly  defined  coal  region,  and  the  last  ten 
miles  of  it  may  be  considered  as  one  con- 
tinual coal  bed.  Besides,  it  will  command 
the  whole  coal  trade  of  the  Laekawannock 
valley  south  of  Carbondale.  Offers  have 
been  made  to  the  Company  by  several  per- 
sons of  known  ability  to  furnish  coal,  and 
place  it  in  the  Company's  cars,  on  the  rail- 
road, at  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  contracts  for  any  quantity  can 
be  made  for  37^  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  this  road  from  Pittston  to 
Belvidere,  seventy-four  miles,  is  estimated 
by  Ephraim  Beach  at  $624,720  60,  and  the 
route  admits  of  the  advantageous  use  of 
locomotive  engines,  except  in  ascending 
from  the  Lackawanna  valley,  where  sta. 
tionary  power  would  be  required  to  over- 
come about  600  feet ;  the  water  of  the 
Roaring  Brook  vfill  be  used  for  the  moving 
power.  At  the  summit  a  continued  line  of 
level  is  kept  for  sixteen  miles,  and  the  line 
is  favorable  in  regard  to  curves.  Captain 
Beach  says  in  his  report,  "  The  scheme  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  the  object  may  be 
effected  without  encountering  any  extraor- 
dinary difficulties,  and  at  a  comparatively 
reasonable  expense." 

The  coal   in  this  region  occurs  not  in 


veins,  but  in  layers  and  repeated  strata, 
and  "  the  whole  is  completely  underlaid  by 
coal  beds,"  and  the  quantity  is  inexhausti- 
ble and  defies  monopdiy.  Unlike  most 
mining  districts,  this  section  of  the  country 
abounds  in  agricultural  products,  and  the 
soil  in  the  Laekawannock  valley  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  all  the  main  river  lands,  are  celebrated 
for  their  richness  and  fertility. 

At  Pittston  a  choice  is  presented,  to  unite 
witli  the  proposed  route  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  at  Binghamton,  by  the 
Leggett's  Gap  Railroad,  or  at  Shepherd's 
Corner,  near  Tioga  Point,  by  the  Susque> 
hanna  Railroad,  for  both  of  which  hberal 
charters  have  been  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  is  the 
nearest  route,  and  of  very  easy  locomotive 
grade,  not  being  at  any  point  over  two  and 
ai  half  feel  j>er  mile,  [see  Randle  and  Bennet's 
report  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,]  and 
with  very  favorable  curvatures,  and  can  be 
made  at  a  distance  of  seventy.five  miles  at 
a  very  moderate  expense,  less  than  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

it  will  be  thus  evident  that  this  route  will 
he  extended  by  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad  te  Portland,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  a 
distance  of  210  miles  from  the  intersection 
with  the  York  and  Erie  to  Portland,  and  at 
an  aggregate  distance  by  these  lines  of 
4^38  nules  from  the  city  of  New. York,  to 
Portland  on  Lake  Erie,  and  being  70  miles 
nearer  than  by  any  other  practicable  route. 

If  tiie  route  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 
should  be  adopted  from  Pittston  to  the 
New-York  line,  it  will  pass  within  nine 
miles  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  the 
Counties  of  Bradford  and  Tioga,  and  the 
course  of  the  Lycoming,  which  runs  into 
the  Western  branch  of  the  Susquehaana 
and  the  Towanda,  which  empties  into  the 
North  branch,  and  interlock  at  their  summit, 
alVord  a  very  favorable  route  for  a  railroad 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  ^mira 
and  Williamsport  Railroad,  which  will  soon 
be  in  progress,  and  will  pass  on  its  route 
the  best  bituminous  coal  beds  in  that 
country.  By  this  route,  and  this  only,  can 
New- York  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  markets  for  the  direct  trade  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
part  of  her  Southern  boundaries.  By  this 
route,  and  this  only,  can  the  nearest  prac- 
ticablc  route  for  an  easy  locomotive  grade, 
be  extended  in  nearly  a  direct  hue  from 
New- York  to  Lake  Erie,  accommodating 
the  valleys  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  By  this 
route,  and  this  only,  can  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  be  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rail- 
road  route,  and  meet  an  advantageous  or 
remunerating  price,  whether  transported  in 
the  direction  of  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic ; 
the  demand  each  way  will  continually  in- 
crease  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
difl[erent  sections  ;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  bituminous  coal  of  the 
Counties  of  Bradford  and  Tioga,  and  the 
anthncite  of  the  Southern  valley  oC  the 
Laekawannock  can  reach  New-York  and 
the  Northern  and  Eiistem  )M)rtions  c^  New- 
Jersey,  which  abound  in  iron  orft,  one 
hundred  miles  nearer  by  this  route  than 
by  any  other  pnicticable  route.  This  route 
too  will  be  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  descending  trade  of  the 
Susqnehannah.  It  is  increasing  every  year, 
in  a  ratio  more  than  proportionated  to  the 
increase  of  the  facilities  of  travel.  By  an 
estimate  which  is  supposed  to  be  greatly 
below  the  actufki  amount,  it  is  stated  that 
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at  least  200,000  tons  of  bread  stuffs,  and 
other  agricultural  products  and  lumber, 
descend  the  Susqueliann:ih  from  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  New-York  lino  an- 
nually. The  Counties  of  Luzerne  and  Ly- 
coming each  consume  one  million  of  n»cr- 
chondise,  and  the  consumption  of  Susque- 
hannah,  Bradford,  Tioga,  Wayne,  and  Pike 
counties,  may  be  averaged  at  hah'  a  million 
«ach.  The  region  through  which  this  con- 
tinuous line  of  railroads,  from  New- York 
to  Tioga  Point,  will  pass,  abounds  in 
forests  heavily  timbered  with  white  and 
yellow  pine,  hemlock,  curled  and  birdseye 
maple,  cherry,  poplar,  &;c.,  &c.  Much  of 
the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  is  fast  bn- 
ing  brought  under  culture.  The  country 
abounds  with  fine  water  power  and  all  the 
materials  for  mining  operations.  If  in  ad- 
dition you  impart  to  it  the  facilities  of  a 
railroad,  connecting  the  Lakes  with  tlrj 
Atlantic,  the  water  power  so  abundant  and 
so  powerful  on  this  route  will  be  imme- 
diately called  into  action  for  manufacturing 
purposes  of  every  kind. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  the  most 
inattentive,  that  the  trade  of  the  Northern 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  its  va- 
rious  tributaries,  will  by  this  route  and  the 
Delaware  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal, or  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
reach  Philadelphia  by  a  shorter  distance 
than  by  any  other  connected  line  of  arti- 
ficial communication  executed  or  in  con- 
templation ;  and  that  the  descendiuiij  and 
ascending  trade  of  the  great  West,  to  and 
from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York  will  be  necessarily  attracted  by  this 
route,  which  will  be  connected  with  "  the 
Camden  and  Am  boy "  and  "  the  New. 
Jersey  "  railroads.  In  distance,  in  ease  of 
grade  and  curvature,  adaptation  to  motive 
power,  and  profit,  this  route  affords  more 
inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital 
than  any  other  railroad  now  in  progress  ; 
and  while  its  profits  must  increase  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  its  location  is 
protected  by  the  passage  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  from  all  competition,  thus  en- 
joying a  natural  monopoly  and  all  its  ad- 
vantages, without  its  odium. 
^  f  Garret  D.  Wall, 
;jtr  Isaac  Southard, 
;•'"     John  W.  Bray, 
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On  the  Obstruction  of  Cast  Iron  Water 

Pipes,  by  the  formation  of  Nodules  of 

Oxide  of  Iron  within  them.     By    M. 

Payen. 

[Trenslated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
by  Jos.  Wharton,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Publicationa.j 

A  singular  effect  has  been  lately  ob- 
served  to  take  place  by  use  in  cast  iron 
water  pipes,  in  certain  cities.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  water  becomes  gradually  ob- 
structed, by  the  formation  of  nodules  of 
impure  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  light  brown  or 
greenish  color,  which  adhere  to  the  inter- 
nal  surfaces  of  the  pipes. 

This  subject  being  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  in  connection  with  the  health  of 
cities,  and  the  agriculture  of  various  dis- 
tricts,  required  an  elaborate  investigation, 
which  I  undertook,  and  of  the  results  of 
which  the  following  is  a  succinct  ac 
count. 

All  soluble  substances  that  give  an  al- 
kaline reaction  to  water,  such  as  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  the*  carbonates 
of  potassa,  of  soda,  and  of  ammonia,  the 
borate  of  soda;  and  tho  sub.ftcetate  of  lead,  j 


arc  capable  of  preventing  the  oxidation  of 
iron. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  of  the  water,  required  to  pro- 
duce  the  eflcct,  varies  witli  the  alkaline 
agent  employed,  and  is  also  aliectcd  by 
the  presence  of  certain  foreign  salts  ;  the 
alkaline  agents  being  the  same,  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  these  salts  determine  the 
proportions. 

When  the  quantity  of  alkaline  matter 
is  insuflicient,  oxidalion  ensues ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  points  of  the  sur- 
face are  not,  in  this  case,  equally  oxidized, 
so  that  the  nodular  form  of  the  coiicre- 
tions  must  bo  assumed  from  the  besinning. 
The  preserving  force  is  overcome  only 
in  places  where  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
face has  been  interntptcd,  even  although 
it  be  by  an  almost  imperceptible  division. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  lines  on  fibrous 
iron,  and  the  points  where  the  parts  of 
the  iron  are  separated  i)y  foreign  bodies, 
are  oftentimes  pointed  out  by  traces  of 
greenish  oxide,  which  gradually  fill  up, 
while  the  rest  of  the  surface  preserves, 
for  a  long  time,  its  metallic  aspect ;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  an  iron  us  me- 
clianically  pure  as  possible.  The  points 
of  contact  between  a  connecting  pipe,  and 
the  sides  of  a  main,  or  betv/een  two  pipes, 
are  likewise  sulncient  to  determine  the 
effect. 

The  following  are  a  few  c-tpcrinients 
upon  these  points. 

A  cylinder  of  polished  iron,  immersed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  potassa, 
diluted  with  1000  times  its  volume  of 
water,  (the  temperature  being  59^  Fahr.) 
was  jjreservcd  untarnished  for  a  long 
time ;  but  as  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
gradually  weakened  the  intensity  of  the 
alkaline  action,  signs  of  oxidation  began 
to  exhibit  themselves  at  various  points, 
and  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
preserved  its  lustre  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year. 

Conical  concretions  of  oxide  were  gra- 
dually formed  on  the  surface  of  an  iron 
cylinder,  when  the  latter  was  immersed 
in  water  containing  0.02  parts  of  its  vol- 
ume of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  color  of  these  concretions 
was  a  greenish  brown,  which  acquired  a 
yellowish  cast  at  their  summits,  while  the 
base  in  contact  with  the  metal  retained  its 
original  greenish  brown  color.  The  li- 
quid  was  not  protected  from  the  air. 

The  same  saturated  solution  being 
used,  but  diluted  with  fifty-nine  parts  of 
water,  and  kept  for  a  year,  in  an  open 
tube,  in  contact  with  polished  cylinders 
of  iron,  greenish  concretions  were  first 
formed,  which  slowly  passed  round  the 
cylinders,  and  gradually  assumed  a  beau- 
tiful  yellow  tint,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face, even  of  that  part  which,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  was  uncovered, 
preserved  its  metallic  state.  In  the  same 
circumstances,  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely preserved  from  oxidation  in  water 
containing  0.023  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

la  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 


sodium,*  protected  from  the  air,  there  ap- 
peared, on  the  surface,  and,  it  is  to  be 
particularly  obsen'ed,  on  the  points  of  con. 
tact  between  several  bars  of  iron,  only 
some  protuberances  of  greenish  oxide, 
he  remainder  of  the  .surface  preserving 
its  metallic  lustre  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year.  In  a  similar  experiment  made  in 
contact  with  the  air,  the  oxidation  con- 
tinued, and  assumed  the  color  of  rust,  be. 
ginning  with  the  parts  nearest  the  surface 
«f  the  liquid. 

A  solution  saturated  with  marine  salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  preserved  iron  en- 
tirely  from  oxidation,  for  the  same  space 
of  time,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  a  crystallization  of 
a  part  of  each  of  the  two  salts. 

The  same  solution,  diluted  with  nine 
volumes  of  water,  aflforded  concretions  of 
oxide. 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  experiment,  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  water,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  most  favora- 
ble to  the  formation  of  local  concretions 
of  oxide,  I  found  that  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  two  last,  (the  solution  being  made 
at  the  temperature  of  59°  Fahr.)  diluted 
with  seventy.five  times  its  volume  of 
water  of  the  Seine,  (see  note  .3,)  and  fil- 
tered,  produced,  in  less  than  a  minute,  rn 
oxidation  both  on  wrought  and  cast  iron. 
The  effect  was  first  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  points  of  a  pale  green ;  in  t«  n 
minutes'  time,  the  lines  were  well  de- 
fined.f 

When,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion 
of  M.  Becquerel,  the  power  of  electric 
conductibihty  was  increased,  by  bringing, 
by  means  of  a  wire,  a  fragment  of  >veli 
calcined  charcoal  into  contact  with  a  po- 
lished bar  of  wrought  or  cast  iron — the 
other  circunstances  being  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment — the  greenish 
protuberances  were  developed  still  more 
rapidly,  and  in  much  greater  number. 

In  weak  alkaline  solutions  of  the  same 
substances,  freed  from  atmospheric  air, 
oxidation  does  not  ensue. 

In  those  containing  atmospheric  air, 
oxidation  is  arrested  when  the  access  of 
the  exterior  air  is  prevented. 

When  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  has 
free  access,  the  concretions  nearest  the 
surface  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxida* 
tion,  while  the  greenish  oxidation  con- 
tinues, at  other  parts  of  the  surface,  on 
the  points  at  which  it  began.  J 

The  figure  of  the  concretions  is  some- 
times irregularly  rounded,  sometimes 
conical,  and,  at  times,  variously  ramified 
into  winding  bands.      ... 


*  (1)  In  making  a  saturated  solution  of  chloritfe  of 
sodium,  in  water  of  the"  Seine,  |  the  liquid  suffered  a 
contraction  equal  to  0.U3  of  iu  volume,  and  disengaged 
0.015  of  the  same  volume,  of  gases  contained  in  th0 
water.  The  temperature  was  59  Fahr.,  and  the  pres- 
sure 30  inches. 

t  (2)  The  chloride  of  sodium,  when  present  by  it- 
self, in  smalllproportions,  in  water,  determines,  on  the 
aur&ce  of  polished  iron,  local  oxidations,  which  re- 
main greenish  colored  the  longer,  and  preserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sur&ce  the  better,  accordingly  as  tho 
iron  is  farther  removed  from  tlie  surf  ice  of  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  air ;  but  these  oxidations  do  not 
assume  the  nodular  (bna. 

t  (3)  In  all  the  preceding  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  to  tbeir  practical  application,  the  water  used 
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V-  Bars  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  polish, 
ed,  which  have  been,  for  the  last  four 
days,  immersed  in  water,  that  hud  pre- 
viously stood  in  contact  with  a  portion  of 
white  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  well  wash- 
cd  powder,  already  exhibit,  near  the  sur- 
face  of  the  liquid,  points  of  a  greenish 
oxidation,  and  rust  in  a  fioculent  state. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  facts,  and 
others  not  mentioned. 

1.  That  all  solutions,  having  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  may,  while  the  general 
surface  is  preserved,  occasion  the  forma- 
tion of  local  concretions  of  oxide,  at  cer- 
tain points  of  the  surface  of  iron  im- 
mersed in  them.* 

That  the  general  character  and  rapidi- 
ty  of  this  process  varies  with  the  pre- 
sence, and  according  to  the  proportions, 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  different  salts, 
that  may  be  brought  into  action,  and  is 
further  determined  by  the  presence  of 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
the  metal  immersed,  whether  these  inter- 
ruptions exist  in  a  single  piece,  or  at  the 
lines  of  separation  between  different 
pieces  of  iron,  or  even  between  the  latter 
and  other  substances. 

3.  That  acid  solutions  determine  a  uni- 
form, and  less  bulky,  oxidation ;  on  cop- 
per, both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  de* 
termine  a  general  oxidation. 

Local  concretions  must  then  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue  in  wrought  or  cast  iron 
pipes,  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  water 
slightly  saline,  and  having  a  feeble  alka- 
line reaction.  In  such  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  abandon  the  use  of 
this  metal,  or  at  least  to  contrive  conve- 
nient places  of  access  to  the  pipes,  at 
short  distances  from  each  other.  In  this 
case,  owing  to  the  minute  state  of  division 
of  the  particles,  and  the  granular  forma- 
tion of  the  concretions,  the  obstruction 
may  be  removed  by  the 'application  of  a 
gentle  friction,  or  by  the  assistance  of  a 
diluted  acid,  too  weak  to  injure  materially 
the  meii:'!ic  parts. 

/;!.'.?  hy  the  Translator, 
The  general  properties  developed  in 
this  paper,  as  belonging  to  all  alkaline 
solutions,  are,  considered  by  the  author  to 
present  a  new  aeries  of  elcctro-chemical 
actions  to  the  attention  of  the  scicntitic 
chemist. 

■    ■       ■    »  *    

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Remarks  iii  relation  to  some  new  Concre- 
tions, produced  artificially  on  Iron.    By 
M.  Payen, 
In  a  recent  paper,  the  results  of  which 


was  taken  from  the  river  Seine,  and  filtered  after  its 
mixture  Avilh  the  alkaUne  solution,  and  the  subsidence 
•f  the  precipitate,  (which  fell  in  consequence.)  The 
temperature  duriag  the  experiments  varied  from  59  to 
62.6,  and  from  68  to  69.8,  Fahrenheit.  Several  of 
these  experimenU,  repeateil  with  the  use  of  distilled 
water,  gave  the  same  results;  when  tlie  proportions  of 
the  alkahne  substan^ie,  of  the  atn)08{^eric  air,  &p., 
were  the  same. 

*  (4)  Wrought  and  cast  iron,  half  iqunersed  in  a 
weak  ammoniacal  solution,  were  preserved,  by  the 
'viapor  of  the  ammonia  mingling  with  the  air  above  the 
liquid,  during  all  the  variations  of  temperature  through 
out  the  year.  The  solution  contained  0.1  of  ammonia. 
All  tlie  above  mentioned  concretions  are  composed  of 
n  mixture  of  hydrated  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron ; 
the  proportiori  of  lb«  latter  slowly  increti«e8.    -    -<■  ,j 


have  been  verified  by  M  M.  Becqucrel 
and  Dumas,  I  made  known  a  method  of 
forming  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  in  the  shape  of  nodular  concretions, 
on  certain  points  of  tiie  surface  of  iron,* 
while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  pre- 
serves unchanged  its  metallic  state. 

An  investigation,  having  its  origin  in 
the  electro-chemical  theory,  and  the  pro-, 
perties  of  alkaline  solutions,  has  led  me 
to  the  discovery  of  another  kind  of  local 
concretions,  produced  by  a  series  of  still 
more  complicated  reactions. 

A  polished  cylinder  of  soft  iron  was 
kept  immersed,  for  a  year,  in  a' close  ves- 
sel, in  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  tiie  influence 
of  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  for  a  short  period, 
no  signs  of  oxidation  were  observable, 
but  it  afterwards  became  studded  with  a 
number  of  spongy,  greyish  excrescences, 
which  presented  themselves  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  axis,  (see  preceding  paper.) 
The  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  iron 
preserved,  unaltered,  its  original  appear- 
ance. 

The  concretions  were  made  up  of  small 
particles,  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  sponge,  that  presented  the  ap- 
pearance and  ductility  of  lead. 

A  slight  friction  was  suflicient  to  unite 
the  particles  when  separated,  and  to  give 
the  mass  the  brilliancy  of  that  metal. 

When  flattened  together  under  a  slight 
pressure,  ar.d  heated  in  a  tube  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air,  they  melted,  and  har- 
dened, on  cooling,  into  a  dross,  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  properties  of  lead. 

The  liquid  itself  remained  limpid  and 
colorless  throughout  the  year  ;  after- 
wards, when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  quickly 
assumed  a  yellowish  brown  color,  which 
gradually  deepened ;  it  still  possessed  a 
feebly  alkaline  character. 

A  portion  of  the  liquid  being  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  was  de- 
reloped.  Another  portion,  by  the  action 
of  a  soluble  sulphate,  gave  a  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  supernatant 
solution  had  all  the  properties  of  the  salts 
of  iron. 

The  tube  in  which  the  solution,  and  the 
immersed  iron,  were  enclosed,  cantained^ 
then,  evidently,  the  following  substances, 
present,  at  the  same  time,  together. 

1,  sub-acetate  of  lead ;  2,  metallic  iron  ; 
3,  lead,  in  the  form  of  a  concretion ;  4, 
acetate  of  iron,  partly  acetate  of  the  per- 
oxide. 

It  appears  to  me  to  follow,  from  the 
preceding  facts,  that,  at  the  points  where, 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  in- 
terruptions in  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
face, the  elements  of  a  pile  arc  constitu- 
ted, the  iron  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxide  of  lead,  the  latter  metal  being 
revived,  and  aggregating  in  concretions, 
at  the  same  points,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron,  united  to  its  equivalent  of  acetic 
acid,  diffuses  itself  in  the  liquid. 

By  the  continuance  of  the  same  series 
of  reactions,  th^  volume  pf  the  concre- 
tions is  augmented,  while,  by  tlja  alkaline 


reaction  of  the  undccomposed  sub-acetate 
of  lead,  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  iron 
is  preserved  from  oxidation,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  maintain  its  metallic  .lustre.    . 


*  The  preceding  paper  is  the  one  referred  to  by  th« 
author.— [Traoslator.J ',^.-ii"  •.',  >'^.-:^jr.r  ■^•.-•rT*,- 


By  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  in:\c^ificcnt  underUikins;,  the  New  Orleans  and 
Nasliviile  Railroad,  is  to  be  commenced  immediate- 
ly, tlie  first  fifty  mUes  being  advertised  for  cod- 
tnict. 

TJic  length  of  the  road  is  565  3-4  miles,  esti- 
mated to  cost  810,063,346,  including  the  roachioc- 
rj^  depots,  water  stations,  kc 

Tliis  estimate  is  predicated  upon  a  graduation 
not  exceeding  ten  feet  rise  per  mile  towards  New 
Orleims;  or  twenty  feet  from  it.  There  will  be  no 
curv.ituro  less  tlianfivc  thousand  feet  radius.  The 
mil.s'v.iil  weigh  not  less  thanforty-fivc  Ibs-'peryard. 

Wc  learn  that  iia  projectors  have  determined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  worlu  that  the 
present  suite  of  science  and  art  will  admit.  When 
completed,  the  time  between  Nashville  and  New 
Orlo:uis  will  notexceed  thirty-six  hours. 

Tlii.s,  by  faciliuting  the  mails  and  transit  of 
passengers,  Avill  render  it,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  most  imixjrtani  improvei-ient  ever  pro- 
jected, and  in  case  of  invasion,  the  South  raajr 
have  a  more  prompt  resource  in  the  western  mih- 
tia, — as  cantonments  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville, 
where  the  .abundance  of  [>rovision  and  health  of  the 
climate  are  cqiiel  to  any  in  tlic  world,  can  be  made 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Western  Army,  and  when 
requis^d,  transferred  to  the  coast  at  a  single  <Jay'8 
notice. 

Mr.  Ranney,  the  Chief  Enj^ineer,  is  now  on  Kis 
way  to  Europe,  with  a  view  to  make  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  iron,  and  the  cxaniination  of  the 
machinery  and  roailsnowin  use  or  progress  there. 

Slsould  tlic  Virginians  determine  to  connect  their 
contemplated  Jnmcs  River  improvement  with  tliis 
work,  we  may  expect  to  travel  from  Washington 
to  Nc>v  Orleans  in  four  days,  with  an  c-\se  and 
comfjrt  never  before  contemplated. — [Globe.] 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
and  Mr.  Woodruff,  one  of  tlic  directors,  and  agent 
of  the  road,  arc  :ilso  in  Baltimore,  whither  tliey  have 
come,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  our  railioads, 
and  the  machinery  connected  with  ihtm." 

AcciDE.VT. — As  tne  locomotive  on  the  Paterson 
Railroad,  with  a  train,  comix)sed  of  transportation 
and  passenger  cars,  was  approaching  the  depot  at 
Paterson,  on  Monday  evening,  an  axle  of  the  lead- 
ing transportation  car  gave  way,  wiiich  overturn«d 
that  and  the  next  Ciir,  and  tlirew  the  Uiird  off  the 
track.  The  locomotive  and  passcngor  cars  remain- 
ed upon  the  uack  uninjured,  though  the  passengers 
felt  a  sliock  by  the  concussion.  Mr.  Specr,  the 
conductor  of  tran.sportation,  a  very  industriousand 
s>l)cr  man,  was  scaled  on  the  car  at  the  break,  and 
unfortunately  was  crushcfl  to  death  under  tlic  luftd. 
No  othsr  person  was  injured. — [Gfazcttc] 

Cr.  S.  Newton,  Es^. — Wc  regret  to  announce 
t!)c  death  of  tliis  distinguished  artist,  which  took 
place  at  Clielsea  on  tiie  iith  of  August  He  was 
in  the  fortietli  year  of  his  age.  The  London  Ga- 
zette, in  noticing  his  decease,  says  that  "  his  tal- 
ents as  an  artist  are  too  well  known  to  the  public 
to  render  it  necessary  for  us  now  to  expatiate  on 
them.  In  the  representation  of  beauty,  m  proprie- 
ty of  character,  in  delicacy  and  force  of  expression, 
in  skill  in  composition,  in  vigor  of  effect,  in  rich- 
ness of  coloring,  and  in  painter-like  execution,  he 
has  left  few,  if  any,  superiors. 

Death  of  Mk.  Sadler. — ^Thc  decease  of  this 
gentleman  is  also  announced  in  tlie  London  iwpcrs. 
He  died  in  Ireland,  about  the  29di  of  July.  He 
distinguished  himself  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
yeiirs  by  his  parliamentary  efforts,  and  also  by  hia 
writings  on  political  economy.  His  principal  work 
w:vs  an  elaborate  treatise  on  "  The  Law  of  Popu- 
lation," in  two  volumes  octavo,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  strongest,  ablest,  and  iMt- 
tcrest  articles  that  ever  appeared  in  tlie  Ediuburgh 
Review^. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Near  Darien,  Sept  1 
— I  h.ave  nothing  worth  communicating,  save  the 
pios;>ects  of  the  Rice  Crop.  I  commenced  cutting 
on  the  1 9th  uk.  and  have  altout  one  third  of  my  cmp 
in  the  barn  yard,  and  it  is  in  most  beautiful  order, 
never  having  had  a  shower  of  rain  upon  it  I  shall 
endeavor  to  have  tlie  first  Rice  in  market  this  fall, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  will  sell  welL— [Charleston 
Courica:.] 
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[From  the  London  Mechanics'  3Iagaziu''.] 
*.  •'  HYDRAl'LIC    BLAST    WHEEL. 

la  foundricj?,  smithies,  and  other  manu- 
factories, large  quantities  of  atmospheric 
air  in  rapid  motion  are  in  constant  tlcimuid, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  motive  power 
is  ppent  in  the  supply.  The  preHsiire  of 
fluids  being  equal  in  ail  directions,  tlie  ag- 
gregate amount  of  force  employed  in  trans- 
mitting air  by  means  of  bellows,  air  eylin. 
ders  with  pistons,  &c.  is  very  considerable, 
there  being  the  same  pressure  on  «'very 
square  inch  of  the  blowing  apparatus  as 
on  the  like  space  of  the  oriBce  through 
which  the  air  is  transmitted. 

The  accompanying  drawings  represent  a 
blast  wheel  lately  invented  by  me,  of  v.rhirh 
the  following  is  a  description.  I  have  had 
a  model  of  it  made,  and  it  fully  verifies  the 
correctness  of  my  calculations  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  effects  must  be  the  same  in  propor- 
tion on  a  large  scale. 

pFig.  1.  A  is  a  hollow  cyhnder  (the  h  ngth 
of  twice  its  diameter,)  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  pivots  O  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  belt  acting  on  the  pulley  B,  or  by  any 
other  mechanical  power.  C  is  a  stationary 
nose  or  tube,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  oval 
trough  D.  The  trough  is  nearly  full  of 
water,  its  level  being  above  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder  A,  and  of  the  small  cylinder 
vrithin  it,  hereafter  described.  Within  the 
cylinder  A  is  a  spiral  leaf  w^ound  round  a 

cylinder  of  about  ^th  of  t\\e  diameter  of  die 


external  one.  The  size  of  the  internal 
cylinder  need  not  bi^  increased  in  proportion 
to  thiit  of  the  external.  The  leaf  is  soldered 
to  both  cylinders,  and  so  rendered  air- 
tight ;  it  may  be  made  of  the  slightest 
material. 

Fig.  *J.  The  water  is  here  seen  occupying 
the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  and  trough, 
the  top  being  always  filled  with  air.  On 
the  wheel's  making  one  revolution,  the 
water  m  E  is  conveyed  into  F  ;  that  which 
was  before  in  F  escapes  at  G,  and  Hows 
round  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  trough, 
outside  the  cyhnder,  to  re-enter  the  latter  at 
H.  The  air  in  I  (which  is  continually 
supplied  by  atmospheric  pressare  of  15  lbs. 
to  the  square  incii)  is  conveyed  to  K,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  less  than  a  revolution  ; 
and  the  air  which  was  before  in  K  is  forced 
through  the  pipe  at  C,  to  which  branch 
pipes  may  be  attached.  A  continuous  blast 
of  !iir  is  thus  produced,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed to  any  part  of  a  building.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  being  equal  on  all 
sides,  and  as  it  is  set  in  motion  by  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the  screw,  but  little  power 
is  rp<]uired  to  keep  the  wheel  going,  for  the 
particles  of  fluids  move  easily  amongst 
themselves.  The  trough  should  be  of  an 
oval  form.  In  order  that  no  air  may  escape 
between  lh<'  tube  and  the  cylinder,  a  sma 
strap  of  leather  is  fastened  to  the  tube 
(which  is  fixed)  to  lap  over  the  cylinder  at 
P,  fig..  1,  and  is  kept  down  by  a  small 
wciglit,  ijung  at  the  corner  of  each  side, 
thus, 


No  air,  jnce  enclosed  or  detached  from  the 
atmospl.ere  by  the  end  H  of  the  spiral  leaf 
being  immersed  in  the  water,  can  possibly 
escape  lut  through  the  nose  or  tube. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  sections  of  both  ends 
of  tube  ;  and  outline,  as  seen  from  its  under 
side. 

The  wheel  may  be  made  of  any  size  re- 

3uired.    To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  air 
ischnrged  nt  ench  revolution  :  First,  find 


the  whole  contents  of  the  cylinder,  which 
we  will  suppose  to  be  14  feet  in  diameter, 
by  first  finding  the  area  of  the  base  by 
multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  by 
•7854  ;  then  multiply  the  area  by  the  lengtli 
of  28  feet,  thus,  14x  14=196  X -7854=154 
nearly,  X 28=4312,  contents  of  cylinder. 
But  as  it  takes  two  revolutions  to  emptv  the 
cylinder,  4312-^2—2156  feet  of  air' and 
water  discharged  at  each  revolution, 
2156-?- 2= 1078  feet  of  air  less  78  feet  for 
internal  cylinder,  &c.=1000  cubic  feet  of 
air  discharged  at  every  revolution.  If  the 
motive  power,  or  the  velocity,  cannot  be 
easily  regulated,  a  sliding-valve  may  be 
made  in  the  side  of  the  tuln-  C 

Alkrbu  T.  J.  Maktim.  . 
HelstoTi,  Cornwall,  June  6,  1335. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  a  prac- 
tical  difficulty  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
viz.  that  the  pressure  of  air  for  smelting 
should  be  2, 3,  and  even  4  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  about  7  feet  high.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  desideratum  can  be  obtained  by  the 
foregoing  plan ;  but  still  the  invention  may 
prove  useful  where  large  supplies  of  air 
are  required  without  any  considerable 
pressure. 

Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  Mode  or  Machine  for  making 
WrougJU  Nails,  Tacks,  or  Spikes. 
Granted  to  Wm.  C.  Grimes,  York,  York 
county,  Penn.,  Dec.  17th,  1834. 
To  make  wrought  nails  by  machinery 
is  an  object  that  has  been  sought  by  nu- 
merous individuals  ;  hence  it  may  be  use- 
ful, in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly 
the  novelty  in  the  present  plan,  to  refer 
to  the  general  principles  upon  which 
preceding  machines,  or  processes  for  that 
purpose,  have  been  founded.  .,.:;..,■ 
One  of  the  first,  and  it  is  believedj'an 
almost  universal  principle,  that  has  been 
observed  in  previous  attempts  to  make 
wrought  nails,  has  been  to  make  them 
from  rods  that  were  rolled  or  slit  to  the 
size  of  the  larger  part  of  the  body  of  the 
nail.  To  taper,  or  to  give  to  the  nail  its 
requisite  form,  from  such  rods,  various 
modes  have  been  essayed  ;  swaging,  forg- 
ing, and  rolling,  have  been  tried,  but  the 
Ifttter  by  far  th(-  most  generally.  Modi- 
ficatiorr*-of  these  principles,  to  effect  the 
object  proposed,  have  been  too  numerous 
to  be  here  detailed.  But  whatever  has 
been  the  modification  of  the  machine,  it 
has  generally  embraced  or  been  construct- 
ed to  operate  upon  only  one  of  these 
principles.  The  novelty  of  the  present 
machine  consists  in  its  being  constructed 
so  as  to  combine  several  of  these  princi- 
pies  at  the  same  time,  viz.  cutting,  swag- 
ing, or  pressing,  and  forging,  or  percus- 
sion, and  to  make  the  novelty  more  appa- 
rent, the  nails,  d:c.  are  not  to  be  made 
from  rods  of  the  size  of  the  body  of  the 
nail,  but  from  broad  plates,  and  these  at  a 
red  heat.  Theso  plates  are  to  be  pre- 
pared by  rolling,  after  the  manner  of 
plates  for  cut  nails,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence— they  must  be  of  perfectly  sound 
iron,  and  two  or  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  length  of  the  intended  nail,  but  of 
about  the  same  thickness.  These  plates 
are  to  be  cut  off  transversely  into  pieces, 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  two  nails. 
From  the  sides  of  these  pieces,  or  plates, 
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the  nails  are  to  be  formed  and  cut,  the 
length  of  the  nail  running  with  the  grain 
of  the  iron,  or  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  original  plate.  These  plates  are 
held,  turned  over,  and  the  nails  cut  from 
the  sides  or  ends  of  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  practised  in  making  cut  nails, 
but  with  this  difference — in  making  cut 
nails,  the  plate  is  either  cold,  or  at  what 
18  called  a  black  heat,  whilst  in  my  pro- 
cess  the  plates  are  to  be  at  a  high  red 
heat.  In  making  cut  nails,  they  are  cut 
off  with  a  regular  taper  from  end  to  end ; 
in  this  process  they  are  tapered  not  more 
than  half  their  length.  In  making  cut 
nails,  the  width  of  the  plate  is  the  length 
of  the  nail ;  in  this  process  the  plate  is 
cut  fnto  lengths  transversely,  which 
length  forms  two  nails,  by  their  points 
overlapping  each  other,  in  making  cut 
nails,  the  first  action  upon  the  nail  is  to 
sever  it  from  the  plate ;  in  this  process 
the  nail  is  nearly  formed  before  it  is  se- 
vered from  the  plate. 

As  the  plates  are  cut  at  a  high  red 
heat,  they  would  soon  destroy  the  temper 
of  the  steel  cutters  or  dies,  if  continually 
applied,  as  in  making  cut  nails ;  therefore, 
to  prevent  such  injury,  I  cut  a  few  nails 
in  rapid  succession,  and  then  allow  a  short 
intermission,  when  the  plate  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  jet  of  water  is  applied  for  an  in- 
stant to  the  dies,  which  continue  in  mo- 
tion, the  plate  and  the  jet  of  water  being 
applied  alternately  to  the  dies. 

Two  or  more  of  these  plates  should  be 
in  the  lire  at  a  time,  as  only  a  part  of 
one  plate  can  be  cut  or  formed  into  nails 
without  re-heating.  The  plates  may  be 
changed  in  the  furnace  during  the  time 
that  the  jet  of  water  is  let  on  to  the  dies. 

The  water  in  the.  pipe  that  conducts  it 
to  the  dies  should  be  under  considerable 
head,  or  pressure,  and  the  starting  and 
stopping  the  jet  may  be  done  in  various 
ways  ;  the  valves  or  cocks  may  be  opened 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  machinery, .or 
a  treadle  may  be  applied  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  nail  is  to  be  formed  and  cut 
from  the  plate,  such  a  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter as  shall  be  necessary  is  placed  be- 
tween the  jaws  or  dies,  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  arc  parallel  with  the 
end  or  edge  of  the  plate,  for  about  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  nail. 
The  remainder  of  the  dies  are  turned  off 
at  a  slight  angle,  running  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  thus  forming  the  taper  or 
point  of  the  nail  ;  the  plate  is  then  turned 
over,  and  its  opposite  side  brought  into 
the  same  position  between  the  jaws,  and 
another  nail  is  cut,  the  point  of  which 
commences  at  the  same  point  in.  the  plate 
that  the  taper  began  in  the  preceding  nail. 

A  heavy  hammer  for  striking  a  head 
upon  the  nail  is  placed  in  front  of  the  end 
of  the  jaws ;  this  hammer  is  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  an  upright  rod,  or  helve,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  horizon- 
tal shaft,  furnished  with  round  tenons,  or 
gudgeons,  that  work  in  suitable  boxes  on 
each  side  of  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
From  the  side  of  this  shaft,  an  arm  pro- 
jects,  being  inclined  downwards ;  this 
arm  may  be  about  oncthird  of  the  length 
of  the   said   helve.     A   boam   or   lever, 


whoso  fulcrum  is  near  its  centre,  lies 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one 
end  beneath  the  Hy-wheel,  and  the  other 
above  the  said  short  arm,  to  which  it  is 
jointed  by  a  link.  A  cam  on  the  periphe- 
ry of  the  fly-wheel  acts  upon  the  end  of 
this  lever,  or  beam,  the  latter  being  gra- 
dually borne  down  by  it,  while  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  beam  rises,  and  bv  its 
aforesaid  connection  with  the  har^.mer, 
the  latter  is  thrown  hack  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance  ;  the  said  cam  then  terminates  ab- 
ruptly, and  by  a  strong  spring  the  ham- 
mer is  brought  forcibly  upon  (he  iron 
which  is  to  form  the  head  of  the  nail. 

I'iiitend  sonietimes  to  form  the  head 
upon  the  nail  by  pressure,  instead  of  per- 
cussion. 

Any  competent  power  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impel  the  machine. 

Machines  greatly  differing  in  form,  and 
in  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  re- 
spective parts,  may  be  constructed  upon 
the  preceding  principle  to  produce  simi- 
lar results,  or  effect  the  same  end  by  si- 
milar  means.  I  therefore  do  not  intend 
to  limit  myself  to  the  particular  arrange- 
ment herein  specified,  but  to  change  such 
form  and  arningement  as  I  may,  think 
proper,  while  the  principle  remains  un- 
changed. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, and  for  which  I  ask  letters  pa- 
tent, is,  1st.  The  making  or  forming 
wrought  nails,  tacks,  or  spikes,  from  or 
upon  the  edges  or  sides  of  metallic 
plates,  by  pressure  and  cutting,  after  the 
manner,  or  upwn  the  principle,  herein 
specified. 

2d.  llie  manner  df  severing  the  plate 
from  the  nail,  so  that  a  part  of  the  latter 
is  left  standing  out  bevond  the  end  of  the 
jaws  as  herein  before  described. 

3d.  The  side  jaw  by  which  the  'plate  is 
gauged,  and  the  nail  compressed,  uud  re- 
moved from  the  jaws. 

4th.  I  also  claim  the  general  construc- 
tion and  combination  of  the  respective 
parts  of  the  above  described  machine, 
by  which  general  combination  it  derives 
that  character  bv  which  any  competent 
machinist  will  readily  distinguish  it  from 
any  of  the  various  nail  machines  hereto- 
fore in  use. 

But  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the 
fly-wheel,  cams,  levers,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  machine,  taken  separately 
and  individually ;  but,  as  aforesaid,  the 
combination  of  these  parts  upon  the  prin- 
ciple herein  fully  set  forth.  Nor  do  I 
claim  the  forming  of  nails  fiom  nail 
plates,  by  cutting  them  with  the  grain, 
that  having  been  already  done;  but  in 
this  particular  I  confine  mysel'  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  citting  is 
effected.  William  C.  Gidmes. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazne.] 

Evil  Effects  of  the  Division  or  Labor. 
— In  attempting  to  prove  that  the  minute 
subdivision  of  labor  has  an  evil  tecdency,  I 
am  aware  that  I  shall  meet  with  few  who 
will  admit  the  evil  to  be  so  extensive  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  I  shall  be  written  down  by  some 
of  the  many  able  correspondent»  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine.    But  as  the  follqw- 


ing  facts  are  the  results  of  long  observation 
and  experience  among  the  working  classt-s, 
I  have  resolved  to  publish  them  anonymous- 
ly, in  the  hope  tliat  they  will  meet  the  eye 
of  some  who  may  be  benefitted  by  thetu  ; 
and  should  they  be  the  means  of  convinciog 
even  one,  I  shall  consider  myself  happy  in 
having  brought  the  subject  into  notice.  I 
have  myself"  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
mechanical  profession,  and  had  then  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  causes  that 
tend  to  bring  about  the  moral  degradation 
of  some  of  the  working  classes. 

That  the  division  of  labor  produces  a 
cheaper  article,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
national  wealth,  I  readily  admit.  I  belifve 
were  it  not  for  this  very  cause,  Britain 
would  ere  this  liave  lost  her  political  status 
among  the  nations.  Groaning  under  a  load 
of  taxation,  which  no  other  nation  on  earth 
could  have  borne,  we  have  been  drr\'en  i;jto 
an  arliljcial  state  of  society,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is 
one  of  the  results.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  we  export  machinery  to  coun- 
tries where  workers  are  obtained  at  half 
the  price :  and  yet  these  countries  are 
unsuccessful  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  the  ]>oor  tax-eaten  British. 
Our  national  vanity  whispers  that  this  is 
owing  to  our  superior  genius ;  but  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  our  artificial  luind-degrading 
system  of  dividing  labor,  which  by  making 
individuals  do  only  07ie  part  of  a  thing, 
with  mechanical,  or  rather  slight-of-hnnd, 
rapidity,  enables  us  to  pro<luee  a  whole  as 
cheap  :is  our  foreign  brethren. 

But  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  so- 
ciety is  truly  deplorable.  A  poor  boy,  with 
very  little  education,  is  bound  an  apprentice 
for  five  or  seven  years,  to  do  one  particular 
act ;  he  commences  cheerfully,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  can  manage  it  completely  ;  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  a  journeyman 
being  that  he  Uikes  twice  the  time.  He  is 
now  dt)oined  through  life  to  t»e  a  trure 
machine  ;  all  the  delight  he  felt  in  learning 
Iiis  tnide  is  over  ;  he  lias  no  more  rnentiil 
work  ro  perform,  and  he  goes  on  from  day 
to  day  with  his  monotonous  task  without 
excitement  of  any  kind,  save  the  temporary' 
one  of  the  gin-shop :  there,  amongst  the 
rudest  ribaldry  and  mirth,  he  is  exhilarated 
and  comparatively  happy.  Next  day  he 
returns  to  his  labor  in  the  most  melancholy 
and  discontented  mood,  and  hastens  on 
with  his  work  to  procure  the  means  for  "  a 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him."  In  short,  as 
his  pri*fe.<«sion  does  not  exercise  his  intellect 
at  all,  he  cannot  fail  to  indulge  in  what  he 
thinks  his  only  pleasure.  Let  us  suppose 
this  to  be  continued  until  he  reaches  man's 
years,  when  the  effei-t  will  be  seen  vn  an  in- 
tellect, blunted,  and  quite  useless  from  in- 
action. For  we  know  well,  that  the  think- 
ing, like  the  physical,  part  of  the  raan,  is 
either  perfectly  or  imperfectly  developed — 
by  proper  or  improper  exc-rcise.  This 
man's  brain  is  unexercised,  nay,  it  is 
diseased  ;  he  has  acquired  a  sensual  and 
ungovernable  appetite  for  the  drug  that 
enfeebled,  and  still  continues  to  enfeeble, 
both  his  mind  and  body,  and  he  is  in  such 
a  morbid  state,  that  all  his  efforts  to  reform 
or  improve  his  mind  are  inefTecfual.  He 
tries  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  all  the 
other  schemes  for  improving  the  working 
classes,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  his  mind,  from 
want  of  habit,  cannot  follow  the  lecturer; 
he  ge.s  inattentive — sleeps — and  loses  the 
thread  of  the  subject ;  repeats  his  visits  for 
a  night  or  two,  perhaps,  and  the  lectures 
get  to  him  *'  the  longer  the  drier,"  until  he 
quits  in  disgust,  what  might,  under  other 
circunstooces,  hure  beea  a  so<tree  of  en. 
joyment  to  him.    When  tsucb  a  character 
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nters  "into   the   koIciuh    engagements   of 
matrimony,  his  previous  habits  and  badly 
regulated  mmd  ill  qualify  him  for  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  husband  or  father ;  he  brings 
into  the  world  a  few  squalid,  degenerated 
wretches,  and  by  his  brutal  eonduet,  drives 
his  well-disposed  partner  to  that  temple  of 
infamy   the   gin-shop,  for   the   melancholy 
purpose  of  "drowning  her  cares."     I  will 
not  disgust  the  reader  by  dwelUng  upon  the 
united   effects   of  their  example   ou   their 
thus   hereditarily   vicious  ofl'spring.      The 
"wretched  mau  continues  to  work  and  drink 
alternately,  until  he  reaches  the  workhouse 
if  in  England,  and  beggary  and  crime  if  in 
■Scotland  :  a  poor   grumbling,  discontented, 
shameless  pauper,  both  unable  and  unwil- 
ling to  Avork ;  for  the  man  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life    sharpening  Jpin- 
pointSj  or  guiding  a  self-acting    turning 
machine,    has     not    pliysical    strength     to 
h>mdle  a  sp;ide  or  road  hammer,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  previously  wasted  bj  dissipu- 
tion.     This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  ; 
the  melancholy  details  of  evidence  brought 
before    the    Factory   Commission  furnish 
multitudes  of  such  instances.     It  is  nfot  the 
long  hours,  however,  that  is  the  sole  cause 
of  this  evil  I  maintain  :  it  is  the  division  of 
labor  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  another  ex- 
ample, not  ideal,  but  like  the  former,  real : 
and  the  writer  has  many  characters  under 
his   own  t;ye,   of   both    kinds,   to   choose 
from. 

In  Scotland,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  the  division  of  labor  was  not  (and  is 
not  even  now)  carried  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  in  England,  and  consequently  the  work- 
ing classes  have  a  higher  moral  character, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  education, 
and  a  modern  training.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
very  few  instances  ;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scotch  mechanics  and  ope- 
ratives receive  a  very  limited  education. 
When  they  are  sent  off  to  a  trade,  they  can 
half  read,  and  perhaps  make  shift  to  write 
the  letters  of  their  own  name — but  the  dif- 
ference rests  here ;  the  Scotch  mechanic 
has  to  do  a  great  variety  of  jobs,  not  one  of 
which  he  can  do  so  quickly  as  the  expert 


Englishman. 

As  an  mstance  :  . 
teen  years  ago,  an 


ibout  twelve 


or  tour- 
engine-maker  had  to 
learn  to  make  a  tolerable  good  pattern  ;  he 
had  to  turn  both  iron  and  wood,  to  fit  up, 
put  together,  and  attach  the  engine  to  the 
factory ;  he  had  thoroughly  to  understand 
drawings,  and  ;in  many  cases  had  to  draw 
himself.  The  reader  will  readily  imagine, 
that  tliis  must  be  a  clumsy  "  Jack  of  all 
trades  :"  this  is  not  the  case  however, — he 
is  a  slow,  but  a  good  workman.  Suppose 
exactly  such  a  boy  as  we  took  in  the  former 
case,  bound  apprentice  to  this  trade  for 
seven  years  :  for  one  year  he  is  allowed  to 
run  loose  about  the  work,  lie  is  every 
♦'  body's  body,"  runs  messages,  creeps  into 
holes  to  do  jobs  which  men  cannot  reach. 
By  the  cud  of  the  year,  he  has  acquired  a 
very  rude  general  notion  of  the  whole  work, 
but  can  do  little  or  nothing  with  his  hands. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  a  bench,  and  from 
making  simple  articles,  comes  on  with 
great  satisfaction  to  himself  to  make  good 
patterns ;  he  then  wearies,  because  he 
thinks  himself  master  of  the  subject ;  hav- 
ing little  mental  work  to  perform,  he  is  now 
in  great  danger  of  going  astray,  but  happily 
for  himself  he  is  shifted  to  another  deparu 
ment,  upon  wJiich  he  enters  with  grCat 
spirit,  and  feels  with  intense  delight,  as  bit 
by  bit  he  masters  the  various  tasks  put  be- 
fore him.  His  brain  thus  stimulated  and 
exercised,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  created, 
and  be  is  driveu  in   search  of  food  for  his 


mind  to  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  where  he 
hears  and  sees,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  asto- 
nishing fact,  that  the   water   he  drinks   is 
composed  of  two  gases  that  burn.     This 
leads  him  to  endeavor  to  read,  that  he  may 
learn  more  of  the  matter,  but  he  finds  he 
cannot  do  it  so  quickly  as  he  would  like  ; 
he  then  sets  to  work  with  good  will,  goes 
to  an  evening-school,  and  his  mind  being  iu 
an  excellent  state  for  receiving  instrucfiou, 
he  makes  most  rapid  progress.     I  need  nut 
trace   him   ihrthiT — here    is   a.  useful   and 
promising  member  of  society,  who  himself 
enjoys  life  and  all   its    blessings.     A  few 
such   (according  to  the  strength  of   their 
intellect)  turn  out  eminent  men — the  rest 
are  scattered  ov«r  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
managers,  superintendents,    and  foremea, 
of  nourishing   works  ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of 
remark,  that  in  all  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  England  you  find  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Scotchmen   doing  the   intellectual 
work  of  large  mechanical  establishments. 
This    does   not   arise   (as    Sandy's  vanity 
always  suggests)  from  a  "national  superi- 
ority."   John's  head  is  just  as  good  as  his, 
as  is  seen  in  every  case   where  there  has 
been  the  same  chance  of  getting  the  organs 
developed.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  baneful 
system  of  dividing  labor  is  fast  spreading 
in  Scotland,  and  the  moral  degradation  at- 
tending it  caimot  be  denied  by  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  religion  Jind  morality 
of  that  country.     It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  character  I  have  last  attempted  to 
describe  has  been  exempt  from  temptation. 
No,  he  has  kept  company  with  the  drunken 
and  the  dissolute  (of  which  there  must  be 
a  large  proportion  in  e^ery  society;)  but 
his  mind  having  been  properly  set  to  work, 
he  soon  calculated  the  amount  of  real  plea- 
sur;^  or  pain  to  be  derived  from  seeking 
after  knowledge,  or  from  a  course  of  pro- 
fligacy.    Nor  must  I  be  understood  as  as- 
suming  that  all   are  depraved  who  labor 
at  one  particular  object  all  their  lives,  for 
there  are  some  minds  that  naturally  resist 
the  influence  of  such  causes  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  good  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the   bad   in  countries   where  .this   vicious 
system  is  carried  to  great  extent.     There  is 
another  demoralising  effect  yet  to  be  no- 
ticed, which  1  shall  endeavor  to  do  as  briefly 
as  possible.     An  improvement  in  machinery 
often  turns  hundreds  adrift  upon  society, 
who  having  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
in  some  such  trilling  work  as  heading  pins, 
are  too  old  to  learn  another  business,  and 
for  reasons  already  mentioned  they  cannot 
dojout.door  work ;  their  minds  being  un- 
tutored, they  do  not  make  a  very  vigorous 
effort  to  do   their  best  at  a  new  job,  well 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
starve  in  England.    In  many,  very  many 
cases,  such  men  direct  their  blind  rage  to 
the  breaking  of  machinery,  not  only  the 
machine  which  superseded  them,  but  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  ;  in  short,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the    seditious,  the   incendiaries, 
the  swiigs,  machine-breakers,  &c.  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  are  division-of- 
labor  people,  thrown  out  of  work,  and  who 
have  nether  physical  nor  mental  strongth 
left  to  '.urn  themselves  to  another  decent 
employuent,  seeing  that  the  few  that  do  so 
are  scarcely  fit  to  earn  suflicient  to  support 
a  miserible  existence. 

It  is  common  enough  to  hear  the  lordly 
aristocrat,  or  wealthy  man  of  busiuess,  ex- 
press tkeir  disgust  in  such  unmeasured 
terms,  la  the  "beastly  multitude,"  the 
" canailh,"  the  "scum  of  the  earth,"  &c., 
and  grumble  loudly  at  the  overwhelming 
ipoor-rates.  Let  them  examine  themselves 
**^carefully.  and  see  that  they  be   not  aiders 

and  abettors  of  such  iiifamy.    Let  them  re. 


member,  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  is  over- 
taxation (and  every  one  who  directly,  or  in- 
directly, robs  the  public  purse,  is  to  blame 
for  perpetuating  the  evil,)  and  not  turn  away 
in  disgust  from  his  fellow-being  whom  he 
has  already  injured. 

We   take   some   trouble   to  educate  the 
lower  animals,  and  if  some  of  these  our 
humble  servants   are  not   so    tractable  as 
could  be  wished,  we  do  not  vent  our  anger 
upon  them,  but  upon  their  trainers.     Why, 
then,  should  the   higher  classes  spurn  the 
poor,  misled,  untrained   mechanic,  whose 
labor  has  perhaps  enriched  them  1     It  were 
a  wiser  course,  and  a  way  to  root  out  the 
evil,   were   they   to   set   on  foot  a  proper 
plan   of  national   education,    inquire   into, 
and  amend,  some  of  the  absurd  apprentice- 
laws,  and  put  the  rising  generation  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  more  than  one  branch  of 
a  business,  in  order  that  their  minds  may 
be  so  far  exeniiscd  as  to  make  them  good 
members  of  society,  instead  of  converting 
them  into  mere  machines  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.     We  see  the  good  effects  pro 
duced  in  the  middle  classes  by  education. 
Why,  then,  should  a  large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-creatures     be     allowed,    or     rather 
doomed,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  darkness  1 
I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  followed  out 
by  some  of  your  abler  correspondents  at 
some  future  period.     I  am  afraid  I  have  al- 
ready occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space.  L> 

May  4,  1835. 

Fai.NKLiN  Institute. — ^The  seventh  con- 
versation meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
season,  was  held  at  their  Hall  April  23d, 
1835. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New-York,  ex- 
hibited a  series  of  experiments  on  the  rare- 
faction produced  in  the  air  within  a  tube, 
by  blowing  through  another  tube  inserted 
into  the  first ;  the  tubes  were  variously 
connected,  and  proportioned  in  dimensions, 
and  the  degree  of  rarefacation  produced  in 
each  was  measured  by  the  rise  of  a  column 
of  water  into  the  tube. 

Mr.  Ewbank  showed  that  this  principle 
might  be  applied  conveniently  to  syphons, 
the  flow  of  water  through  them  being  com- 
menced by  blowing  through  a  lateral  tube. 
He  also  exhibited  a  syphon,  the  shorter  leg 
of  which  terminated  in  a  tube,  widening  as 
itreccded  from  the  bend,  and  whiehwas  filled 
by  stopping  the  longer  leg  with  the  finger, 
and  immersing  the  other  leg  of  the  syphon 
in  a  liquid ;  on  the  removal  of  the  finger, 
the  momentum  of  the  liquid  carried  it  up 
the  shorter  leg,  passing  the  bend. 

Messrs.  Lehman  &,  Duval,  of  Philadel- 
phia, exhibited  various  specimens  of  litho- 
graphy, drawn  and  printed  at  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Professor  W.  R.  Johnson  showed  an  ap- 
pvratus  intended  to  illustrate  th«  principle 
upon  which  rockets  ascend,  and  to  show 
that  such  ascent  might  take  place  in  vacuo, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  re-action  of  the  gas,  issuing  from  the 
rocket  upon  the  air  without.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  two  revolving  arms,  with  op- 
posite apertures,  like  those  of  Barker's 
mill ;  this  was  placed  in  an  e.xhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  set  in  motion  by  admitting  air 
through  the  apertures  into  the  receiver. 
The  arms  were  furnished  with  broad  wings, 
presenting  a  large  surface  to  resist  tlie  mo. 
tion  through  air.  The  velocity  was  per- 
ceived to  be  greater  as  the  vacuum  was 
more  perfect. 


The  Comet. — We  understand  that  Profe«sor 
Anderson,  of  Columbia  College,  has  seen  the  comet 
several  times,  and  traced  its  path. 


Advocate  of  internal  iiiiproveiiients. 
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[Frum  tbe  Scientific  Tracts.] 

A  Lettkr  to  Dr.  Franklin,  bv  a 
Skaman,  N.\y\  VEAKs  AGO. — I  have  often 
wished  that  somebody  would  carefully 
collate  a  sufficient  number  of  ineteorolo- 
gical  journals,  with  intent  to  observe  and 
class  the  several  appearances  in  the  atmo- 
sphere before  great  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther, particularly  before  great  storms.  I 
am  persuaded,  from  my  own  observation, 
that,  in  general,  suflicient  indications  of 
impending  tempests  precede  them  a  con- 
siderable time,  did  we  but  carefully  note 
them. 

The  phenomenon  which  I  am  going  to 
mention,  is  one  of  those  indications  which 
not  only  portend  an  approaching  tempest, 
but  ascertain  from  what  quarter  it  will 
come  :  a  circumstance  that  may  render 
it  of  essential  service  to  seamen.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  observation  is  new,  that  the  au- 
rora borealis  is  constantly  succeeded  by 
hard  southerly  or  south-west  winds,  at. 
tended  with  hazy  weather,  and  small  rain. 
I  think  I  am  warranted  from  experience 
to  say,  constantly  ;  for  in  twenty-three  in- 
stances that  have  occurred  since  I  first 
made  tlie  observation,  it  has  invariably 
obtained.  However,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  matter 
which,  when  confirmed  by  further  obser- 
vations,  and  generally  known,  may  be  of 
more  consequence  than  at  first  appears. 
To  show  that  it  may,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
cite the  circumstance  which  firat  occa- 
sioned my  taking  notice  of  it.  Sailing 
down  the  English  Channel  in  1769,  a 
few  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  we 
had  a  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  aurora 
the  whole  night.  In  shore,  the  wind  flue 
tuating  between  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.,and 
farther  out  W.  N.  W.;  desirous  of  bene- 
fitting by  the  land  wind,  and  also  of  taking 
advantage  of  an  earlier  ebb  tide,  I  dis- 
penscd  with  the  good  old  marine  adage, 
"  Never  to  approach  too  near  a  weather- 
shore,  lest  it  should  prove  a  lee  shore," 
and  by  short  tacks  clung  close  along  the 
EngUsh  coast.  Next  day  the  wind  veered 
to  the  S.  W.,  and  soon  after  to  S.  S.  W. 
and  sometimes  W.  AVe  were  then  in  that 
dangerous  bay  betw^een  Portland  and  the 
Start  Point,  and  carriexl  a  pressing  sail, 
with  hopes  of  reaching  Torbay  before 
dark  ;  but  night  came  on,  with  thick  haze 
and  small  rain,  insomuch  that  we  coyld 
not  have  seen  the  land  at  the  distance  of 
a  ship's  length.  Tlie  gale  was  now  in- 
creased to  a  storm :  in  this  dilemma 
nothing  remained  but  to  endeavor  to  keep 
off"  the  shore  till  the  wind  should  change. 
Luckily,  our  ship  was  a  stoiit  one,  and  well 
rigged.         ■"  ^  ' r;^^'  "-•  v  -' ■■rht-' :  '  ■•«:vi  ^  ;>  ^ 

Reflecting,  some  time  after,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  storm,  and  tbe  pheno- 
mena that  preceded  it,  I  determined  to 
have  particular  attention  to  future  aurorse, 
and  the  weather  that  should  succeed 
them ;  and,  sjs  I  observed  above,  in  twen. 
ty-three  instances  have  found  them  uni- 
form,  except  in  degree ;  the  gale  generally 
commencing  between  twenty-four  and 
thirty  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  auroroB.  More  time  and  observation 
wi)l    probably    discover   whether    the 


strength  of  the  succeeding  gale  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  splendor  and  vivacity  of  the 
aurora,  and  the  distance  of  time  between 
them.  I  only  suspect  that  the  more  bril- 
liant and  active  the  fifst  is,  the  sooner  will 
the  latter  occur,  be  more  violent,  but  of 
shorter  duration,  than  when  the  light  is 
languid  and  dull.  Perhaps,  too,  the  color 
of  the  aurora  may  be  some  guide  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  the  coming  gale.  That 
which  preceded  the  storm  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  exceedingly  splendid.  The 
tempest  succeeded  it  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  violent,  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance. In  June  last,  a  little  witliout 
soundings,  we  had  for  two  nights  follow- 
ing faint  inactive  aurorae  ;  the  consequent 
gale  was  not  hard,  but  lasted  nearly  three 
days ;  the  first  day  attended  with  hazo 
and  small  rain,  the  second  with  haze  only, 
and  the  last  day  clear. 

The  benefit  which  this  observation  on 
the  aurora  borealis,  when  further  con- 
firmed, may  be  to  seamen,  is  obvious, 
in  navigating  near  coasts  which  extend 
east  and  west,  particulr.rly  in  the  British 
Channel.  They  may,  when  warned  by 
this  phenomenon,  get  into  port,  and  evade 
the  impending  storm  ;  or,  by  stretching 
to  the  southward,  facilitate  their  passage 
by  that  very  stonn  whicli  might  otherwise 
have  destroyed  them  ;  ibr  no  winds  are 
so  dangerous  in  the  Channel  as  the  south- 
erly  and  south-west.  In  a  word,  since  I 
have  made  this  observation,  I  have  got 
out  of  the  Channel,  when  other  men,  as 
alert,  and  in  faster  sailing  sliips,  but  un- 
apprized  of  this  circumstance,  have  not 
only  been  driven  back,  but  with  difliculty 
have  escaped  shipwreck. 

Perhaps  the  observation,  that  southerly 
gales  constantly  succeed  these  phenome- 
na, may  help  to  account  for  the  nature  of 
aurora  borealis.  My  own  thoii;:;hts  on 
that  subject  I  shall  sometime  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you.  J.  S.  Winn. 

[From  the  same.] 
Contact  of  Comkts. — In  the  course 
of  a  lecture  on  comets,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Lardncr,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  1st  of  May,  Use  lec- 
turer took  occasion  to  allude  to  a  report 
which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers,  purporting  to  come  from  Sir 
.John  Herschei,  to  the  effect  that  Halley's 
comet,  which  is  expected  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  had  long  since  changed  its  course, 
and  now  revolved  in  another  orbit.  Dr. 
L.  observed,  that  Sir  J.  Herschei  had  not 
any  means  of  ascertaining  such  a  change, 
otiier  than  those  possessed  by  any  other 
astronomer ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  paragraph  was  either  a  fiction,  or  else 
greatly  exaggerated,  exemplifying  the 
story  of  the  three  black  crows.  There 
are  only  two  circumstances  from  the  oc- 
currence of  which  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
can  be  changed.  In  its  course  it  mav 
meet  with  a  planet,  the  altractioii  of  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  al- 
teration, or  it  may  cross  the  path  of 
another  comet,  and  either  coalesce  with 
it,  or  be  acted  on  so  as  to  produce  that 
effect.     Sir  J.  Herschei,  however,  has  no 


means  of  ascertaining  that  eillier  of  these 
circumstances  has  occurred  in  the  present 
instance,  and  Dr.  L.  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  tlic  comet  will  make  its  ;^p- 
pcarance.  .  ^  -;  -..c      - "  /  ;:..-  , .;    : 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Lard- 
ncr mentioned  a  curious  fact  relating  lo 
the  splendid  comet  which  appeared  in 
June  1770,  and  was  observed  by  Messier, 
surnamcd  by  Louis  XIV.  the  comet  ferret. 
It  passed  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
was  visible  in  an  unusually  large  part  of 
its  course,  whicli  wus  very  carefully  ob- 
served and  noted.  i\Iessier  not  being  a 
mathematician,  Lcxon  computed  the  ob. 
servations,  and  laid  down  its  {>ath.  He 
at  fii"st  considered  its  course  was  a  para> 
boia,  but  not  being  able  to  compute  it 
correctly  according  lo  that  supposition, 
he  examined  further  and  ascertained  that 
its  orbit  was  an  ellipse,  and  its  course 
would  be  completed  in  about  five  years 
and  a  half.  Considerable  attention  was 
excited  on  this  occasion,  and  its  re-ap- 
pearance anxiously  looked  for ;  the  time 
passed,  however,  and  the  comet  did  not 
make  its  appearance,  nor  could  any  ac- 
count of  any  previous  visit  be  discovered. 

This  fact  proved  a  complete  problem 
until  Laplace  grappled  with  it ;  and  he 
ascertained  b}'  accurate  investigation,  that 
tliis  comet  of  1770,  during  its  course,  on 
the  l8th  of  January,  17C7,  at  noon,  canio 
in  contact  with  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  re- 
mained entangled  for  about  six  months. 
Previous  to  this  it  described  an  orbit  of 
fifty  years,  but  the  new  orbit  in  which  it 
revolved  after  its  contact  with  Jupiter,  was 
one  of  five  years  and  a  half.  In  this  man- 
ner Laplace  accounted  for  its  non-appear- 
ance previous  to  1770,  inasmuch  as  pre- 
vious to  that  date  its  path  was  so  distant 
as  to  render  it  invisible.  The  explana- 
tion given  for  its  non-recurrence  was 
equally  feasible.  Jupiter  runs  its  course 
in  eleven  years,  and  this  comet  in  its  new 
orbit  comp/etod  its  revolution  in  five  and 
a  half.  At  (he  end,  therefore,  of  the  first 
five  years  and  a  half,  the  planet  Jupiter 
bcin.|  then  at  a  great  distance,  the  cximet 
should  have  been  seen,  but  it  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  the  earth  was  in  such  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  as  to  ren- 
der it  invisible.  When  the  period  ap- 
proached for  the  completion  of  its  second 
revolution,  it  was  again  met  by  the  planet 
Jupiter,  t;nd  again  its  orbit  was  changed. 
The  ellipse  into  which  it  was  thrown  this 
time  was  one  of  20  'ears,  and  its  path  was 
so  distant  as  to  render  it  again  invisible. 


f  Froia  Charleston,  by  the  sieambotxt,  wchoTe  Y»- 
por.s  of  Saturday  nfternoc:!.  The  Patriot  of  Uwt 
day  has  tiiis.  article  respecting  the  !Straiip;fT'i  ferer^ 
or,  as  rnlled  litre  and  elsewlicre,  the  Yellow  Jntr^ 
which  i:as  broken  out  in  that  city :  ^.;.■ 

IIealth  of  the  C:tt. — It  will  be  perceived 
frora  die  H':port  of  ilic  Board  of  Hcaltli,  iJiat  then; 
iiavc  occurro'd  but  svcm  deaths  friir.i  the  Stranger's 
Fever,  from  the  17th  of  August  It  the  7th  instant. 
This  is  a  vciy  small  number  fur  tlic  season  in 
which  tiiis  for.a  of  discise  usually  prevails  in  otir 
city,  and  wc  understand  llwt  such  is  the  mild  cha- 
i-acter  of  the  prevailui^  fever,  that  it  is  perfectly 
manageable  wlt!i  au-e  and  skilful  treatment,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  it  appears  after  tlie  middle  of 
Aujrust, 
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A^^ERIC  AN  RAILROAD  JOrRNAL,  AND 


sa 


[FnMn  the  Apprentice's  Comi>aiiiun.] 
The  following  excellent  article  on  Female 
Gducution  is  from  the  "  American  Annals 
of  Education"  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  "  Apprentices,"  it  may  be  of 
use  to  them  to  know  how  to  select — for 
most  of  you  will  probably  desire  to  select, 
when  in  a  situation,  a  companion  for  life. 

A  mechanic,  above  all  other  men,  ought 
to  have  an  industrious,  prudent,  and  econo- 
mical wife — she  should  not  only  know  how 
to  govern  her  family,  but  also  to  govern 
herself.  She,  above  ail  wotaen,  cibould 
feel  and  know  that  home,  rather  than  the 
Streets  and  neighbors,  is  her  proper  place. 
If  therefore  you  vvould  have  such  a  com- 
panion, seek  not  for  her  where  the  mother 
is  a  fashionable,  or  one  who  spends  more 
time  from,  than  at,  home. 

rCMALE    KUL'CATION. 

Domestic  Habits. — In  advising  as  (o  the 
course  of  early  female  education,  I  Jiave 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  eultivating,  in 
childhood,  the  habits  of  Temperance,  Order, 
Activity,  Industry,  and  tSelf-command,  as 
essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  use- 
t'ulnesH  of  woman. 

There  is  another  branch  of  fenuile  ertu- 
cation  of  the  first  importance  which  in- 
volves many  particulars,  but  may  be  term- 
ed the  preparation  for  donir.stic  life.  This 
involves  both  habit  and  skill  in  dotnestic 
employments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic 
habits.  No  quality  is  more  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  the  female  character ;  and  with- 
out it  there  ^vill  never  be  patience  in  the 
acquisition  of  domestic  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cul- 
tivated by  giving  domestic  employments. 
Useless  objects  and  occupations  soon  tire 
US.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments, 
and  mere  amusements,  produce  a  weari. 
iiess,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but 
by  perpetual  change.  On  this  plan,  how 
many  iamilies  are  made,  not  automatons, 
unfortunately,  but  locomotives,  active  only 
in  vain  and  mischievous  etlbrts  for  "  some 
new  things."  As  capable  of  happiness  as 
their  neighbors,  they  have  nev«'r  leartied 
the  true  mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  pro- 
menade  the  streets  ;  they  wander  from 
shop  to  shop,  from  house  to  house,  from 
street  to  street,  gathering  every  subject  for 
vanity  or  tritling,  every  secret  or  witticism, 
or  report,  they  can  find,  to  enlarge  tlieir 
supply  of  occupation  for  idle  hours.  Such 
"busy-bodies"!  always  leave  tlieir  own 
duties;  undone,  or  iII-<lone;  ami  the  lijibi 
of  neglecting  their  own  concerns  necessa- 
rily leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  affairs  of  others,  rnd  to  interrupt  them 
in  their  occupations,  or  interfere  with  their 
peace. 

Let  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  agamst 
this  pernicious  fault.  Let  her  be  trained  to 
feel,  that  her  frst  frreat  duty,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, is  at  Aoyne— that  she  is  her  mother's 
natural  assistant  or  substitute,  in  the  care 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  family.  When  she 
has  well-learned  the  lesson  of  obedience 
and  self-command,  she  may  safelv  be  en- 
trusted with  the  direction"  of  tlie  other 
children,  but  not  till  then.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  her  mother,  she  may,  in  this 
wav,  complete  her  cour.^e  of  training  in 
■eIf-gOV«mment,  and  learn  to  imitate  her 
heavenly  father,  who  is  "  kind  even  to  the 
evil  and  unthankful." 

Put  she  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery 


that  pccuhar  duty  of  woman, — thejcare  •f 
the  feeble  and  the  sick.  Every  family,  and 
every  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident 
and  disease.  Nothing  in  the  nursery  is  so 
important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the 
cause  at  once,  when  it  occurs.  More  can 
be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of 
children  by  the  faithful,  interested  nurse,  al- 
ways  present,  than  by  the  absent  physician, 
however  skillful,  in  occasional  visits,  which 
often  prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
This  oJiice,  the  elder  sisters,  and  each  of 
them,  as  they  grow  up,  sliould  be  taught 
and  accustomed  to  fill.  For  this  purpose, 
she  must  acquire,  not  merely  skill  in  watch- 
ing and  providing  for  the  wants  of  her 
charge :  presence  of  mind,  gentleness  of 
disposition,  combiaed  with  firmness  of  reso- 
lution, are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse. 
Those  must,  tlierefore,  be  cultivated  and 
matured  by  constant  practice.  Daughters 
who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner  can 
never  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  health  of 
a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — still 
poorer  and  more  pitiable,  their  companions, 
and  their  families  ! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for 
domestic  duties  and  skill.  Humble  as  the 
theme  is,  we  cannot  complete  our  view  of 
female  education  without  descending  to  the 
kitchen ;  for  the  table  of  the  king  himself 
must  be  furnished  from  it,  and  even  the 
health  of  the  family  depends  upon  its  right 
management.  Order,  and  skill,  and  vigi. 
lance,  mufst  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never 
inhabit  the  house.  -She  who  governs  it  must 
h'arn  in  the  only  way  possible — by  acquiring 
practical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This 
is  an  every-day  business,  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  one  great  effort,  or  by  some  won- 
derful [ilan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning 
care  of  a  directing  eye,  and  a  skillful  hand. 
The  mistress  of  a  house  becomes  a  pitiable 
cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  know- 
ledge to  direct  the  when,  and  the  where, 
and  the  how,  of  every  thing  that  concerns 
her  family  affairs ;  and  she  can  learn  this 
only  by  experience.  Respect  is  paid  to  au- 
thority, only  when  those  who  exert  it  know 
how  to  give  directions  in  the  right  time,  and 
the  right  manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, learn  every  ])art  of  household  duty, 
practically.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle 
of  ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  the 
education  of  their  daughters  in  a  cookery 
school.  They  attended  punctually,  and 
d;iily,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  competent  «nd  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  economy 
of  the  kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them  ; 
and  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  a  well 
regulated, economical,  and  healthy  table  w^as 
the  reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and 
order  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the 
house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes 
of  scolding,  ami  fretfulness,  and  discontent, 
were  in  a  ffreat  measure  removed,  by  the 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons 
habits  of  uidustry  and  self-command  for 
themselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct 
the  employments  of  others  with  regularity 
and  success. 

In    visiting   the   house   of  Mrs.   , 

every  one  is  ready  to  ask,  "  How  could  you 
bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet, 
pleasant  state?"  The  simple  answer  is, 
"  by  understanding  what  every  one  ought 
to  do,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  by  be- 
ginning  right  and  persevering  in  the  right 
course,  until  every  one  knew  her  duties, 
and  could  do  them  well."  A  course  of 
actions  will  form  a  habit ;  and  habit,  we 
know,  is  second  nati\re.    In  this  way,  bard 


things  become  easy,  and  labor  pleasant. 
Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and  fret. 
fulness  intolerable.  It  will  be  easier  to  do 
right,  than  to  resist  the  steady  current  of 
order  in  the  family  ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  whole.  ..} 

And  while  I  am  urgmg  this  duty,  I  cannot 
help  alluding  to  the  sad  neglect  of  it  in 
modern  days.  What  is  to  be  the  history  of 
the  rising  generation?  Must  it  be  told  in 
language  like  this ! 

"  Fashion  and  accomplishments,  and 
amusements,  and  unnecessary  display  in 
literature  and  science,  absorbed  the  whole 
time  of  the  females  of  this  period.  Do. 
mestic  cares  and  virtue  seem  to  have  dp- 
scended  to  the  tomb  with  their  grandames, 
or  to  be  consigned  with  their  pictures  tu 
the  garret.  Their  domestic  skill  was  lost, 
and  their  domestic  habits  forgotten  or 
despised ;  and  when  the  tale  was  told  by 
some  relic  of  former  days,  or  appealed  to 
as  an  example,  it  was  only  met  with  a  eu\). 
pressed  smile  at  such  antiquated  notions, 
or  an  open  scoff  at  those  who  busied  them- 
selves at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submitted 
to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands  and  children. 
The  immediate  consequences  were  such  as 
might  be  anticipated.  Tbo  wealth  which 
industry  abroad  and  frugality  at  home  had 
accumulated,  was  scattered  by  indolence 
and  ignorance,  and  prodigal  expense.  Tlip 
noble  dwellings  which  it  had  raised  and 
furnished,  were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  ex. 
travagance,  or  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  others,  which  soon  shared  the  same 
fate.  Many  a  mechanic,  who  grew  rich  by 
the  obsolete  virtues  ofindustry  and  economy, 
occupied  the  splendid  house  of  those  who 
looked  down  upon  him,  and  despised  ^lis 
virtues ;  and  his  daughters  held  the  first 
station  in  society,  while  those  of  his  em- 
ployer  might  be  found  in  some  obscure 
corner,  with  little  to  cover  them  but  worn- 
out  finery,  and  apparently  witli  little  to 
sustain  them  but  their  pride  in  what  they 
had  been.  Nay,  the  domestic  was  often  to 
be  Seen  taking  the  place  of  liis  master,  aij,d 
occupying  the  station  from  which  his  chil 
dren  had  fallen,  by  the  neglect  of  forming 
domestic  and  industrious  habits  in  their 
education." 

Whether  this  shall  be  the  record  of  the 
whole  generation  or  not,  such  is,  unhappily, 
the  history  of  many  a  family,  and  is  liKely 
to  be  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  I  shail 
not  even  obtain  a  hearing  from  those  who 
have  already  begun  this  course.  The 
whirlpool  seldom  permits  any  to  escape 
who  have  once  entered,  even  its  margin- 
But  those  who  are  approaching  it  may, 
perhaps,  hear  me ;  and  I  warn  them,-  that 
tney  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be- 
fore  it  is  too  late ;  for  I  have  witnessed 
more  'examples  than  I  can  mention,  of  its 
ruinous  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  at- 
tendant train  of  minor  virtues  are  old 
fashioned  matters.  They  are  found  in 
here  and  there  a  family ;  but  the  very 
names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  last  century.  But  there  is 
a  section  in  an  old  book,  too  seldom  studied 
— the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them ;  and  as  it  describes 
particularly  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
women,  it  ought  to  be  oflen  ruad  by  mothers 
and  daughters.  Although  not  new,  its  very 
antiquity,  I  trust,  will  give  it  authority  with 
most  readers  ;  and  in  addition  to  other 
salutary  truths,  they  will  learn  that  in 
female  education,  and  in  female  duties 
above  all  things,  *<  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."   _  ..  Scnsx> 
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SEPTEMBER  12—18,  183o. 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest  from  EnROPE. — By  the  packet  ship 
United  States  from  Liverpool,  London  papers  to 
jic  8th  ultimo  inclusive  are  received.  Ours  not 
liaving  come  to  hand  as  yet,  wc  are  indebted  to  the 
office  of  the  Gazette  for  the  latest  papers. 

Ill  England,  tho  main  topic  is  the  Municipal  Cor« 
noration  Bill,  under  discussion  in  the  Lords,  where 
it  was  apprehended  it  niig'ht  be  thrown  out — such 
apprehension,  the  Times  however,  pronounces  un- 
tbundcd. 

Tiie  Paris  papers  of  tlie  6th are  filled  >vith  details 
of  the  funeral  of  tlie  victims  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
SHSsinatc  the  Kinj:.  Wc  extract  from  Galignani 
a  full  account.  Great  <vvre  was  taken  to  arrange 
tJic  line  of  march,  so  that  the  royal  family,  in  at- 
tending; the  procession,  should  not  pass  within  shot 
of  any  dwelling.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
ilirough  which  they  p.isscd  to  join  the  procession 
on  tlic  Place  Louis  AT,  were  cleared  of  all  visitors, 
and  tlicncc  to  tJie  Iiwalides,  the  only  building  to  be 
:i|)proachcd  nearby  was  the.Hali  of  the  Deputie?. 
On  the  day  succeeding  the  funeral  the  royal  family 
went  to  return  thanks  at  ^otre  Dame,  for  their  es- 
cape from  assassination.  As  that  church  is  in  tlie 
heart  of  tlie  Cile,  (the  island  so  called,)  and  only 
approachal>le  through  narrow  and  densely  popula- 
ted streets,  the  royal  family  went  in  close  carriages, 
strongly  escorted  by  a  detacliment  of  lancers,  and 
proceeding  at  fttU  gaUop.  No  accident  of  any  sort 
occurred,  and  the  royal  family  returned  in  safety. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Chamljer,  M.  Persil,  after  a 
))refatory  speecli  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  dt- 
velo]jed  the  new  measures  for  restricting  the  press. 
A.  full  report  of  them  will  be  found  below. 

To  publish  anything  offensive  to  the  King,  or 
Htlackmg  the  principle  or  form  of  his  government, 
IS  declared  an  atUnlat,,  or  treasonable  attempt 
against  the  Suite,  and  betomes  the»-eby  liable  to  be 
brougut  before  the  Court  of  Peers.  The  penalty 
may  be  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,- 
000/.  sterling.  To  deride  the  King  or  his  author- 
ity may  be  punished  with  from  six  months  to  five 
years  imprisonment,  and  witli  from  201.  to  400/. 
line.  The  public  declaration  of  Carlism  or  Repub- 
licanism is  punished  similarly  witli  the  last  of- 
fence. 

Every  gernnt,  or  responsible  editor  nufst,on  being 
questioned,  divulge  the  name  of  theautlior  of  any 
article.  He  must  insert  any  answer  or  contradic- 
tion which  the  Gf)veminent  may  think  fit.  He 
cannot  be  resp<Misible  editor  after  condemnation. — 
For  infraction  of  these  laws  h.;  is  amenable,  not  to 
ilie  Jury,  but  to  the  Correctional  Police.  The  cen- 
sorship is  rff-cstablished  for  prints,  lithographic 
emblems,  and  tlieairieal  pieces. 

The  vote  of  the  jury  is  to  be  secret  ;  and  the 
names  of  jurymen  are  not  to  be  published  by  any 
journal.  The  verdict  is  returned  by  a  bare  majori- 
ty ;  viz.,  of  seven  votes. 

A  person  condemned  to  deportation  may  be  sent 
to  any  house  of  deleniion  beyond  the  limits  of 
France.  This  clause  is  introduced  for  tliose  about 
to  be  condcmed  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  who  will 
probably  be  sent  to  the  AfricJin  coast.  The  final 
judgment  of  the  Lyons  prisones  is  expected  in  tJie 
course  of  the  ensuing  week.  Notwithstanding  ru- 
mors to  the  contrary,  no  sentence  has  yet  been 
passed. 

Text  of  the  Bill. 
"Chap.  \.  Crimes,  Offences,  and  Misdemeanors,  by 

means  of  the  Press,  or  ojiy  other  niode  of  PtMica- 

timi, 

"Art.  I.  Every  offence  against  the  person  of 
the  King,  wliether  by  one  of  the  means  mentioned 
in  article  I  of  the  Law  of  17th  May,  1819,  or  any 
other  mode  of  publication,  is  an  attempt  against 
the  safety  of  the  State.  Whoever  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  the  same,  shall  be  punished  with  deten- 
tion, and  a  fine  varying  from  10,000  francs  to  50,- 
000  francs. 

"  Art.  2.  Whoever  shall  by  the  same  mea»s 
have  endeavored  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  person 
whI  authority  of  the  King,  shall  be  condemned  to 


imprisonment  for  a  term  varying  from  six  mouths 
to  five  years,  and  to  a  fine  varying  iVom  50<J  to  10, 
000  francs.  The  offender  shall,  moreover,  be  de- 
pr.ved  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  rij:lits  naentioned 
in  Article  42  of  the  penal  code,  tV>r  the  c  nitre  dura- 
ticJli  of  his  jjenahy,  and  for  a  term  equ;\l  to  thai  of 
the  imprisonment  to  which  he  nuiy  have  been  con- 
demned. 

"  Art.  3.  In  discussing  the  acts  of  Govennnent, 
it  is  forbidden  to  inimduce  tJie  name  of  the  King, 
either  directly,  indirectly,  or  by  allusion.  The  au- 
thor of  an  oftence  herein  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment, for  a  term  varying  from  one  month  to 
one  year,  and  with  a  fine  varying  from  500  to  j.ntjO 
francs. 

"  Art.  4.  Any  attack  by  one  of  the  same  means 
against  th«  principle  and  th«  form  of  the  Kii:>;'s 
Government,  as  established  by  tlie  cfln.stituiio;ial 
charterof  1830  ;  any  direct  or  indirect  provociitmn 
to  change  them,  is  an  attempt  iigainst  the  safety  of 
the  Stale.  Whoever  shall  be  found  guilty  "fit  shall 
be  punished  with  detention,  and  a  fine  varying 
frem  10,000  to  50,000  francs. 

"  Art.  5.  Whoever  shall  have  publicly  manifcs- 
e«l  his  adhesion  to  another  form  of  goviiumi^ii, 
either  by  assuming  the  qualificition  oi  a  ilepubli- 
can,  or  by  expressing  a  wish,  hoj»c,  or  threat,  titr 
tiie  destruction  of  the  monaichical  or  constitution  d 
order,  sluill  be  condemned  ro  imprisonment  for  a 
temi  varying  from  six  months  to  live  years,  and  to 
a  fine  varying  from  oOOfr.  to  10,<X»0fr." 

"Art.  6.  Whoever  shall  have  publicly  attribut- 
ed the  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  cither  to  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  family  condemned  tO|Kr{>ctu.il 
exile  by  the  law  of  the  10th  April,  lH'oi,  or  lo  any 
other  than  Louis  Philippe  1.  and  Jiis  descejidaiits  ; 
whoever  shall  have  expressed  a  wisli,  hoj>o,  or 
threat  for  the  restoration  of  tlic  tallen  Government, 
shall  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  Vii- 
rying-from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  to  a  fine 
varying  from  5001r.  to  I0,000fr." 

The  Minister  of  War  proposed  to  the  Chamber, 
amid  unanimous  acclamations,  a  pension  of  20,000t" 
to  the  widow  of  Marshal  JSlorlier,  with  reversion  to 
her  son— of  6,0U0f.  to  the  widow  of  Gen.  JVng«cy, 
Avith  reversion  to  iier  children — of  3,000f.  to  the 
mother  of  Captain  Villalle — and  of  o.OOOf.,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  half  pay,  to  Gen,  Blin,  the  only  one  of 
tlie  four  officers  named,  who  survived  his  wounds, 

M.  Carrel,  and  other  editors  who  had  Ijcen  ar- 
rested in  the  first  ebullition  of  i-cs<^iittncnt,  had  been 
liberated  alter  an  insignificant  interrogatory. 

Gerard  the  assassin,  or,  ;is  his  natuc  is  now  as- 
certained to  be,  Fiesclii,  was  recovering  from  ihe 
effects  of  his  wounds.  Nothing  luis  been  discover- 
ed to  inculpate,  or  connect,  others  in  the  attempted 
assassination.  .'  '  , 

[From  GalignanVs  Messvn^er.] 
Funeral  or  the  Victims  of  Je;-Y  2S. — Tiic 
sad  solemnity  by  which  it  wiis  intended  lo  close  the 
fati\l  and  deplorable  tragedy  that  so  cruelly  inter- 
rupted the  rejoicings  of  hist  week,  buing appointed 
for  yesterday — the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  interment 
of  the  murdered  victims — every  part  <»f  tlie  metro- 
polis began  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  to 
display  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  melan- 
choly ceremony.  Crowds  were  seen  pressing  from 
all  quarters  to  every  point  which  promised  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  tlie  mournful  procession,  while  nu- 
merous groupcs  of  General  Officers,  National 
guards,  and  detachments  of  the  line,  were  encoun- 
tered, crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  has- 
tening to  the  postassigned  '.hem  in  the  performance 
of  the  solemn  duties  of  the  day.  The  National 
Guards  were  in  immense  force— not  only  those  of 
the  capital,  but  corps  from  all  the  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets  in  the  environs,  were  in  attendance  ; 
some  had  even  sent  detachments  fioiu  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  30  miles.  These  brave  citizen  troops, 
always  the  firmest  friends  of  pu!)lic  order,  and  nev- 
er backward  when  their  services  are  re  illy  required 
seem  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  manifesting  their 
detestation  of  the  late  atrocious  crime,  and  its  abet- 
tors, should  any  such  monstci-s  exist,  by  this  sig- 
nificant expression  of  their  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers. 

The  shops  of  the  capital  weie,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  entirely  closed,  not  only  in  the  line  of 
the  pro-c?sion,  but  in  the  rcnioicst  parts  of  the 
towr  tiiSne,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
mar  k  u  trespcctful  sympathy  of  the  public  at  lai^e 


wHn  .ne  sorrowful  occasion.  The  line  of  Uie  Bou- 
levards was,  as  usual,  the  gi-e^it  [foini  of  attracuon, 
and  their  eniire  extent,  from  the  Place  dc  la  Bastille 
to  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  was  crowded  with 
spectiitors  ;  balconies,  windows,  trees,  and  tempo- 
rary stands,  wlien  vcr  accommodation  c»»uld  be  al- 
tbrded,  or  a.liuman  form  Ix'  placed,  not  a  spot  was 
untenanted  by  an  anxious  though  sdent  gazer  upon 
the  solemnly  gorgeous  pageant.  At  precisely  balf- 
pa.si  8,  the  reniains  of  each  victim  was  removed 
from  the  chaptUe  ardente  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
wliL-re  iliey  had  lain  in  state  since  Saturday  last, 
and  placed  in  tlicir  res|iective  hearses.  This  task 
being  conqtletcd,  the  sad  procession  moved  onward. 
Three  mourning  coaches,  in  which  were  the  clergy 
of  the  churcli  of  St.  Paul,  preceded  Uie  first  hearse, 
in  whicli  was  tlie  body  of  Madcinoisellc  liemy, 
who  met  lie«-  uniimely  fate  at  die  age  of  14.  The 
effect  of  this  simple  bier  was  most  touching ;  it  was 
ornamented  with  entire  m  bite  dra^)cr^es,  and  drawn 
by  two  Iwautiful  snow-white  horses  ;  twelve  young 
gills,  veilt-d,  and  also  dressed  in  white,  attended  as 
p;dl-be;uers.  and  the  remains  were  followed  by  the 
relatives  ami  friends  of  ilie  deceased. 

At  the  monicnt  the  procession  first  advanc(-d  the 
awful  silence  created  i»y  tin:  sight  upon  the  ihou- 
sands,or  rather  hundreds  of  iliousjinds,  who  crowd- 
ed every  dwelling  tVom  the  roof  to  ilic  pavement,  in 
the  populous  rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  iik  ovcry  countenance,  w«»  a 
sublime  iTot.-'st  on  the  |>art  of  the  people  aganM 
the  Ijjise  and  cowardly  €iss;tssi nation  whicli  had 
hurried  so  m:uiy  vietims  to  a  bkKxIy  and  untimely 
grave.  Tiie  next  hwirscs  in  succession  wcie  ihoue 
of  M.  Liiln-onsU;,  i-eceiverof  laxesof  the  7tli  arroii- 
dijsenient ;  M.  Brunot  and  M.  Inglard,  spinners  of 
yarn;  and  M.  Aixiouin,  a  warkniun.  Next  came 
those  of  Messrs.  Bencster,  Leger,  and  Ricard.grer- 
adieis  ot'  the  8th  Leirion  of  the  National  G uards, 
and  AI.  Prudliomnie,  sergeant  of  the  vune  Legion. 
The  j'idl-Ix'areis  weix!  tJicir  comrades  of  the  8th 
Let:  ion. 

The  pall-bcarers  of  C.ijMLain  V'llattc  were  offi- 
cers of  the  army;  those  of  Colonel  Raffc,  officers 
of  the  Miiaicipal  Guards  and  tlic  de|xiriUM;nt!«l 
Gcndarnieri-;  those  of  (IJoloiiel  Rieussee,  i»f  Uie 
8th  Legion,  were  four  officers  of  the  ISalional 
Guards;  those  of  Major-General  Delachasac  dc 
Verigny,  four  sujx;rior  officers  of  the  army  ;  and 
those  of  Marshal  .Morticr  were  Marshals  Groucliy, 
Gerard,  and  Molitor,  and  Admiral  IXipen^.  AH 
the  hearsosof  themdiiary  men  were  surrounded  by 
trieolored  Hags  and  military  emblems,  and  became 
gradually  more 'handsome  according  to  their  rank. 
The  horses  of  the  last  five,  each  led  by  two  grooms, 
followed  their  r^sJ)e^•tive  masters,  ihe  first  foui- 
being  <'i)ve;eil  with  black  crajie  anil  white  fringe, 
and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier  wiihcrajje  jwwdered 
with  silver  stars,  and  edged  with  silver  fringe  The 
pall  on  i':,eliei;ffiii  bore  an  escutcheon  witli  the  in- 
itial of  the  decease*! ;  that  t>f  M.  dc  Verigny  was 
surmouatixl  by  a  coronet.  The,  hearse  which 
covered  the  remains  of  Marshal  Morlier  was,  of 
ajurse,  as  lH.'c^(ining  the  princely  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, of  a  much  more  magnificent  description 
th-in  the  others.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  lo 
conceive  a  funeral  car  of  constrneiion  at  once  m» 
richly  gorgeous  in  its  effect,  and  yet  so  solemnly 
Jjppropriate  to  its  mclaneholy  purfiose.  Four 
large  allegorical  figures  in  silver  raised  upon  a 
massive  ornament  of  the  same  metal,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  silver  casque  with  rich  sable 
plumes,  coi^ijxised  the  crown  of  the  car,  each 
corner  of  \%>.ieli  was  fonned  of  alenwle  figure,  eni- 
blcmatie,  as  were  tliose  of  the  central  superior  or- 
nament, of  the  Christian  virtues.  These  figures, 
•also  in  silver,  were  likewise  each  surmounted  by  a 
casque  and  large  sable  plumes. 

Several  trieolored  flags  were  placed  at  various 
pfiints  of  the  vehicle.  On  the  pall  which  covered 
the  coffin,  and  on  which  the  ducal  arms  and  coro- 
net t>f  the  deceased  were  embn)idered,  lay  his  er- 
mined  rooe  with  other  insignia  of  hi.s  rank,  among 
which  the  we'.l-worn  sword  of  the  gallant  veteran, 
was  the  most  touchingly  conspicuous.  The  car 
was  followed  by  the  members  of  his  afflicteil  family 
and  a  concourse  of  private  friends.  On  arriving  at 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  tents  had  been 
raised  for  the  aecomm'xlation  of  the  ministers  and 
the  various  deputations  from  jiublic  bodies  who 
were  to  join  the  procession  at  that  spot,  some  deUy 
and  irregularity  look  place,  but  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements being  so<^n  m.ide,  the  march  recom- 
menced, and  [iniccedcd  along  the  Boulevards  with- 
out interruption  tvr  accident.  After  the  public  bo- 
die*,  followed  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  deputa<i 
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lions  from  tlic  decorct  of  July,  workmen  and  lu- 
borers.  Tlie  p<jrtcrs  of  tlic  wharf  of  L;i  llap<Sc 
bore  a  l?irgc  willow  branch  covcicd  ivitli  crape 
and  surmounted  by  wreaths  of  everlastings,  and  a 
flag  with  the  inscniUion — Viv:  la  Clutrie !  Ktce  U 
Liberte!  Port  de  la  Rapid  On  another — Les 
(hivritrs  des  Ports. 

As  the  hearses  passed  the  fat.il  spot  where  the 
assassinations  were  perpetrated,  tlic  emotions  of 
the  moinners  were  most  painfully  apparent.  Tiie 
•window  Rt  which  the  Iruly-nanicd  machine  infcrmle 
wjui  placed  hn«  been  blocked  up,  but  two  women 
(rOTpectaWe  as  fir  as  dress  is  concorncd)  boldly 
Mitatth«  wiadew  banoalli,  quit*  «naba«b«J  by  kko 
KaE«  of  the  thousixnds  turned  upon  them,  i'hu 
Boulevards  oifcr  nothinjj  fm-lher  to  rcmurk  ujwn, 
•except  that  upon  any  less  melancli(;ly  occiision,  the 
fcrowds  of  beauty  and  rank  wiiich  tlironged  every 
window  and  balcony,theadmirableordcraiidappear 
nnce  of  the  National  Guardsand  troons,and  the  ani- 
mated nature  of  the  entire  st-enc,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  sight  so  gratifying  as  never  to  be  forgo»- 
tcn.  We  now  turn  to  the  part  of  the  ceremony  in 
which  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  bore  a 
paru  The  King,  with  the  Dnkcs  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  left  tiie 
Tui'.cries  on  horseback  precisely  ar.  1 1  o'clock,  and 
notwithstanding  the  groat  interest  necessarily  nt- 
tciched  to  a  sight  of  the  funeral  pageant,  immense 
crowds  awaited  His  Alrjcsty  leaving  the  Palace, 
and  the  bridge,  quay,  and  every  part  of  i!ie  town 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  with  his  faniilj  in 
their  way  to  the  lnvalid(!s.  His  rccejition  was 
more  than  enthusiastic — so  cheering  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  tlial  the  .tan^;  fru'ul  ami  manly  in 
difference,  he  last  woek  displayed  in  the  moment  of 
extremest  danger,  was  more  tlian  once  overthrown 
by  the  touching  marks  ofalfection  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  and  the  Jloyal  Family  were  reojiveu. — 
His  Majesty  looked  cilm  and  well,  as  did  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  brothers;  but  we  regretted  to 
nee  that  the  wuel  event  of  Tuesday  had  left  deep 
traces  of  grief  and  apprehension  on  the  features  of 
Q.ueen  and  the  Princesses. 

At  about  half-p  ist,  1 1  o'clock,  the  Queen  and 
the  Princesses,  who  were  in  deep  mouning,  reached 
the  Church  in  the  Invalides  ;  and  in  a  lew  minutes 
his  Mnjftsty  also  arrived  accompanied  by  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  the  Prince  de  .loin- 
villc,  and  escorted  l)y  his  stall".  Long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Royal  party,  the  countenance 
of  the  auditory  admitted  to  view  the  ceremony 
with  tickets,  betrayed  a  d-sjrec  ofanxious  expecta- 
tion, which  was  heightened  not  only  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  itself,  but  by  a  natural  and 
loyal  feeling  of  imp;itiencc  for  the  presence  of  the 
Sovcreign,'>vhose existence  scarcely  more  than  eight 
days  before,  had  been  so  miraculons-ly  preserved. 
This  feeling  was  evinced  at  intervals  by  the  deep- 
est silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  tiring  of  the 
minute  guns,  which  announced  his  iNIajcsty's  pro- 
gress along  the  line,  followed  by  the  proce.jsion. — ' 
The  King  entered  by  the  gate  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  Vdub-^n,  which  he  reaciicd  by  means  of  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Fosse.  On  entering  un2 
der  the  dome,  he  made  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  pas' 
8cd  before  the  Peers,  by  whom  h:i  was  received 
with  reiterated  reclamations  of  yivcleiioi!  which 
were  re-echoed  by  tiic  Deputies  seated  on  the 
left. 

His  Majesty  then  passed  before  the  Corps  JHplo 
vtntifjue,  by  the  members  of  which  he  was  rcsjjec'.- 
fully  and  cordially  saluted  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  throne  which  had  been  prei)artd  for  him  neru- 
tiie  altar.  After  a  short  slay  in  the  church,  their 
Majesties  retired  into  a  separat(!  ]iart  of  the  build 
ing  which  had  been  preji  iied  for  t'leir  reception. — 
The  deputations  from  the  Courts,  the  Tribunajj, 
the  Institute,  &.c.,  occupied  that  p-.rt  of  the  poHr- 
tour  of  the  dome,  which  remained  vacant  al'rra-  the 
Deputies  and  the  mcniliers  of  tiio  Co)ys  Diploma* 
tUpte  had  taken  their  places.  Tl:c  estradc,  which 
had  been  disposed  under  the  dome  for  the  reception 
of  the  bodies,  was  decorated  wiih  the  most  tasteful 
magnificence  and  briliantly  illuminated,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  arrangements  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Invalides  were  most  ju- 
dicious, and  perfectly  in  unison  with  tlic  solemnity 
of  the  day.  Each  side  of  the  ave:iue  leading 
from  the  gate  to  the  front  of  the  edifice  was 
ornamented  with  a  succession  of  oliclisks  luin? 
with  black,  and  connected  together  with  cy- 
press garlands  and  tricolorcd  flags.  Tho  pmrlonr 
of  the  Court  of  Honor  was  Jiung  witli  black  dra- 
peries. The  coup  d'leil  presented  by  the  church 
was  most  imposing.    From  the  cciiuc  of  each  ardi 


in  the  grand  nave  enormous  draperies  were  suspcn 
ded.     AH  the  windows  were  hung  with  black  to 
the  top,  and  received  no  light  whatever  from  the 
outside. 

Each  arcade  was  lighted  by  a  lustre.  The  pil 
lars  and  pilastrcs  near  the  principal  alUir  were  co- 
vered over  v/ith  black  crajX!  and  velvet,  and  be- 
tween the  pnncjj)al  aluiraud  the  dome  to  the  left,  n 
sort  of  l')w  esf.radc  had  been  arranged  with  heats, 
cushions,  and  blaelv  velvet  pric  dieu,  trimmed  with 
silver,  I'.'r  the  accommodation  of  the  King  and  the 
iloyal  Family.  Under  the  dome  had  been  arrang- 
gcd  un  immense  square  estrade  with  fourteen  ceno- 
taphs, all  disposed  at  the  same  point  of  elevation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rich  canopy  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. The  architectural  ornaments  of  tlie  dome 
were  veiled  by  sable  draperies,  which  extended  to 
the  iicightof  the  galleries,  and  completely  excluded 
all  external  light.  At  the  base  of  the  vast  catafalque, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  were  several  enor- 
mous c  indelabra,  v/hilst  the  upj^cr  part  of  it  was 
covered  with  innumerable  wax  tapers,  the  whole 
behig  illuminated  fiom  above  by  four  large  sepul- 
chral lamivs,  and  a  quantity  of  lustres  and  chandc 
hers.  Thenanie  of  eucli  of  the  victims  of  the  at- 
trocious  attempt  of  the  2Slh  wi\s  incribcd  in  letters 
of  silver  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  catafalque,around 
which  were  stationed  a  deluchnient  of  the  7th  Le- 
gion of  Uie  National  Guaids  and  some  troops  of  the 
line. 

At  half-past  1  o'clock  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
procession  was  announced  to  tils  Majesty,  who 
immediately  passed  through  the  nave,  and  was 
again  received  with  the  warmest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  by  the  assembled  crowd,  a  large 
proportion  of  v.hom  were  ladies.  The  biers  were 
placed  in  sucrxs^ion  on  the  estradc ;  tliis  part  of 
the  ceremony,  in  \.  hicli  the  entire  of  the  14  mur- 
dered victims  ^^fer;•.  brought  togetlicr  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Iloyal  Family  and  the  whole  assembly,  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  the  most  awful  nature,  and 
hundreds  of  the  sjxictators  were  unable  to  control 
their  emotion.  At  half-past  2  o'clock  the  Arcli- 
bisliop  of  Paris,  and  a  number  of  the  clergy,  ascen- 
ded the  altar,  anil  chanted  the  magnificent  service 
of  the  deail,  by  Chcrubini.  The  funeral  oration, 
which  produced  a  deep  imjirossion,  was  delivered 
by  the  Abb*  Landrieu.  The  Rev.  orator  dwelt  on 
the  noble  and  brillmnt  actiims  which  marked  the 
miUtiiry  career  of  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Marshal 
Mortiei',  and  concluded  by  paying  an  eloquent  and 
feeling  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  fel- 
low victinic.  The  last  prayers  for  the  dead  having 
been  recited,  tlie  De  Pvojundis  v/iis  chanted  with  a 
degree  of  sublimity,  of  whicii  the  auditory  testified 
their  admiration  by  their  breathless  silence. 

The  funeral  ceremony  termhiaied  at  alo  it  half 
past  1  o'clocK,  anil  at  that  hour  the  King  and  Roy- 
al Family  quitted  tlic  church,  Flis  Majesty  and  the 
Princes  on  horseback,  and  a  few  minutes  before 
the  Clueen  ..nd  Frincesse.s.  ,  The  dep;irture  of  tlieir 
Majcsti<:s  v.as  announced  by  a  salvo  of  twenty-one 
guns.  Tiie  King,  accompanied  by  the  Princes, 
and  attended  likewise  by  his  brilliant  and  niuner- 
ous  stati',  then  inspected  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line  mustered  in  re- 
view order  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  and  finally  in  the  garden  of  the  Tu- 
ilcrics,  and  after  meeting  on  every  point  with  the 
most  devoted  and  unaffected  exprcsiiion  nf  loyalty 
and  attaciimeut,  their  Majesties  and  tho  Royal 
Family  returned  to  the  Palace  of  tlic  Tiiileries  at  a 
ew  minntess  past  6. 

Reviewing  the  solemnity  of  yesterday,  looking 
to  the  zealous  attendanct  of  the  National  Guards 
notonly  of  Paris,  but  uf  the  vicinity,  which  alone, 
we  should  believe,  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000 
men,  and  the  reception  of  the  King  by  that 
cLxss  who  form  emphatically  the  pcopIe--coupling 
with  tiiese  demonstrations  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  crime 
heard  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  France — it  is 
impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
paying  this  generous  debt  of  sympathy  to  the  hon 
ored  dead,  the  victims  of  a  blow  aimed  at  the  King, 
the  country  has  also  declared  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  its  hope  of  order,  security,  and  na^ 
tional  prosperity,  reposes  on  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philipj)c. 

The  Coiislitvlioiinel  contains  an  extraordinary 
statement  as  to  the  assassin.    It  is  tliis : — 

"  The  author  of  tiie  crime  is  a  Corsican  of  the 
name  of  Ficschi,  who  belonged  to  tlie  guard  of 
Mural  when  King  of  Naples,  and  who  had  joined 
in  the  expedition  in  which  that  Prince  fell.    On  bis 


return  to.  Corsica  he  was  condemned  forstealin -h 
cow  to  ten  yeiirs'  imprisonment.    In  1830  he  sue- 
cceded,  it  is  not  known  how,  in  getting  himself  in- 
scribed  on  the  list  of  Uiosc    condemned  under  the 
Restoration  for  jwlitictd  offences.    Tlje  Ckuubtr 
had  voted  pensions  forall  these,  and  Ficschi  recci\. 
ed  his  until  the  end  of  1834,  when  the  falsification 
was  discovered,  the  pension  stopped,  and  he  him- 
self  obliged  to  fly.     Since  1830,  he  has  been  a  do- 
mestic in  the  service  of  M.  Cannes,  inspector  of 
the  waters  of  Paris.    He  was  recognised  by  M. 
Oliver  Dufresne,  inspector  general  of  prisons  ;  by 
M,  Ladvocat,  Caljiiel  of  the  12ili  Legion  of  the 
National  Guard  ;  and  by  many  others.     The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  M.  Dufresne,  who  had  just 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  and  made  liig 
first  vi»it  on  Friday  to  the  prison.     Ficschi  w;is 
somewhat  annoyed  at  being  rccogniccd,   but  did 
not  refuse  to  own  that  he  knew  these  gentlemen." 
We  yesterday  mentioned  that  there  were  doubts 
as  to  Ins  identity,  and  those  doubts  arc  now  re  • 
moved  in  an  extraordinary  way.    The  discovery, 
however,  supplies  no  clue  of  the  motive  for  the  at- 
tack.     Some  insinuations,  we  see,  are  thrown  out 
against  the  Bnonanarte  family,  because  Ficschi  is 
a  Corsican  ;  but  tliey  are  probably  as  gratuitously 
and  wantonly  cruel  as  the  immediate  arrest,  on  tin; 
commission  of  the  crime,  tA'  such  respectable  gen- 
tlemen as  M.  Amiand  Carrel  and  other  editors  of 
the  liberal  Paris  papers.    AVe  would  not  indccl 
allude  to  the  names  of  any  persons  in  coiijunclioii 
witli  tlial  of  the  assassin  had  it  not  been  done  in 
other  Journals,  and  had  we  not  wished  to  express 
our  utter  disbelief  that  any  member  of  the  Buona- 
parte family  can  have  so  wickedly  conspired  to 
destroy  Louis  Philij^pc. 

Paris,  Aug.  2. — A  Joiner,  residing  in  the  Rue 
de  Montrcuil,  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  person 
who  made  the  framework  of  the  infernal  machine, 
and  taken  into  custody.  It  was  ordered  in  April 
last,  and  executed  at  that  period. 

An  address,  signed  by  upwards  of  900  of  tho 
British  residents,  has  been  presented  to  the  King 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  late  atrocious  attempt. 

The  autopsy  of  the  Duke  of  Trcviso  was  effect- 
ed on  the  2yth  ult.,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  by  Doctors  Husson,  Poisson,  and  Julia  de 
Fontenelle.  The  ball  which  occiisioncd  his  death 
penetrated  obliquely  his  left  ear,  and  having  frac- 
tured tlie  mastoid  apophysis,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond cervical  vertebra,  traversed  the  muscles  of  tho 
neck.  A  considerable  sanguineous  effusion  was 
found  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  with  clots  of 
blocd.  A  contusion  was  perceived  on  the  juppcr 
part  of  the  head,  and  on  the  fore  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ilarshal  in 
falling  struck  those  parts. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  the  Depart- 
ment du  Noid  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Marshal  Morticr,  in  tlie  Place  du 
Caetau,  at  Cambray,  and,  if  possible,  opposite  tho 
house  where  he  v/as  born. 

Of  the  fourteen  victuns  of  the  fatal  3Stli  July 
who  have  been  deposited   in  the   church   of  St. 
Paul  four  only  were  embahned  before  they  were 
laid  in  their  colRns,  but  on  Friday  it  bcci\ine  ne- 
cessary forall  the  others,  mcluding  the  bodies  of 
Colonel  Raffe,  xmd   Colonel   de  Riousscc,    to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  process.     They  were  all 
enclosed  in  double  coffins,  one  of    lead  :md   the 
other  of  oak,  both  sent  to  the  families  of  the  de- 
ceased from  the  King's  hoi:sehold;Tjut  tlic  fermen- 
tation from  the  decomjDosition  bccime  so  ixiwcriul 
tliat  the  lead  was  cracked  in  several  places.    A 
dangerous  mcphitic  gas  filled    the    church,  hikI 
to  avoid  tlie  c»nscqucnces  to  the  visiters  it  was 
absolutely    necessary     to    re-oj>cn     ten    coffins, 
and  .Jembalm    tlicir  respective   deposites.      This 
ojjeration,   so    dangerous    from  the    heat    of  the 
weallier  and  the  mia.srn a  emitted  from  the  putrify- 
ing  corpses,  was  performed  by  several  uhysicians, 
surgeons  and  npothecjiries  of  the  neiglilx)rhood,  un- 
der the  inspection  of  suiJcrior  clerks,  sent  from  the 
officer  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in  obedience 
to  a  special  command  from  the  king,  who  also  sent 
sne  of  his  own  aida-dc-camp,  and'in  'lie  presence 
of  the  director  of  funerals,  the  inspector-general  of 
this  departmert  in  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  a 
commissary  of  police,  and  the  mayor  of  tlie  eighth 
arrondissonent.  .  Such  relations  of  the  deceased  as 
were  come  to  pray  by  the  remains  of  their  murder- 
ed relatives  had  the  melancholy  and  painful  satis- 
faction of  once  more  seeing  the  feiitures  of  those 
they  mourned.  , 
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Our  goodly  city  is  obtaining  no  enviable  charac- 
ter abroixd.  The  Liverpool  Chronicle,  referring  to 
late  papers  from  New  Yorlc,  received  by  tlie  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  says: 

"Beyond,  however,  the  usual  and  expected 
quantum  of  fires  and  riots,  which  arc  far  too 'Irish' 
lor  us  to  extract,  there  is  no  news." 

The  House  of  Lords  wa3  occupied  on  the  7th, 
fiOin  11  in  tiic  r.iorning  till  11  at  night,  in  hearing 
evidence  on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill.  It 
was  supposed  the  evidence  would  be  closed  the 
next  day. 

Mn  the  course  of  a  conversation  relative  to  the 
pror^ediiigs  in  reference  to  this  me.i«ure,  the  Duko 
«f  WelliiigloB  (Mtid,  "Vktrc  w«r  anoUier  Musidera- 
tion  wliich  it  was  important  for  their  Lordships  to 
bear  in  mind  on  the  present  occasion — he  alluded 
10  the  advanced  period  of  tlie  session  of  Parliament. 
It  beins:  absohilely  necessary  that  this  bill  should 
1)6  taken  into  consideration,  and  decided  on  by 
their  Lordships  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  entreat- 
ed them  not  to  spend  more  time  in  liearing  further 
evidence  than  was  requisite,  when  they  might 
wtlier  be  applying  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  itsdf." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  it  was  agreed,  on  tlie  motion  of  Lord 
J.  liusscll,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  the 
Oidcrs  of  the  <lay  shall  have  precedence  of  notices 
of  motions  on  Tue.sd;\ysand  Thursdays. 

Mr.  Hume,  addressmg  Lord  J.  Russell,  said,  "he 
should  be  gliid  to  know  what  was  the  present  pros- 
pect as  to  the  termination  of  the  session,  supposing, 
as  was  alleged,  that  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill 
should  be  rejected  in  another  place.  In  that  case, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  should  feet  it  his  business  to  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  a  call  of  tliis  House  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  should  be  taken. 

Lord  J.  RrssKLL  obser\cd, '•  that  in  tiie  event 
of  the  bill  being  thrown  out  elsewhere,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  ?vlid(ilc$cx  in  thinking 
that  an  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding  would 
be  required  on  the  part  of  this  House.  With 
that  course  the  motion  which  he  had  made  could 
not  interfere,  as  it  could  easily  be  set  aside  in  case 
of  m-gcncy  oi  necessity." 
On  the  above  the  London  Times  remarks  : 
Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  J.  Russell  might  have 
known,  as  v.ell  as  the  Lords  themselves  know, 
that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  intention 
on  the  partof  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  measure. 
\Vc  trust,  however,  thit  the  House  of  Lords  will 
not  refrain  from  applying  to  the  measure  all  the 
amendments  that  it  needs,  notwithstanding  these 
very  harmless  liitlc  ebullitions  in  what  Mr.  Hume 
has  found  out  to  be  the  "  Great  Council  of  the 
JXation." 

British  Hocse  of  Common's. — The  Ladies — 
Mr.  G.  Berkeley  considered  nis  motion  lOr  the  ad- 
mittance of  Ladies  to  hear  the  debates  of  that 
House  as  greatly  too  important  to  be  deferred.  (A 
laugh.)  in  former  times  and  until  the  year  1762, 
ladies  were  allowed  not  only  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of 
the  house,  but  to  occupy  seats  usually  appropriated 
to  Members  alone.  In  the  Irish  Parliament  ladies 
wcrejalways  allowed  to  be  jirescnt  during  the  de- 
hales.  In  our  House  of  Peers  tliey  were  also  ad- 
mitted. And  why  should  not  they  bo  admitted  to 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  (Hear.) 
lie  was  quite  aware  that  an  erroneous  opiiuon  was 
prevalent  among  hon.  members  that  tlie  ladies  al- 
ready possessed  too  much  power  and  influence  in 
the  jioiitical  world.  (A  laugh.)  But  so  long  as  a 
female  could  by  law  wear  the  crown  of  England, 
tliat  was  an  opinion  to  the  justice  of  which  he 
would  never  assent.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  could 
contradict  tliat  females  shared  as  largely  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  intellect  as  men.  (Hear.)  Itwaswell 
known  also  that  the  exercise  of  that  intellect  had 
frequently  decided  elections  both  for  counties  and 
towns.  (Hear,  hear.)  Possessing  so  much  influ- 
ence over  tlie  return  of  members  to  that  House,  it 
was  merely  but  just  that  tliey  should  be  admitted, 
in  order  to  hear  how  the  hon.  members  who  had 
been  returned  by  tlieir  influence  acquitted  them- 
selves. (A  laugh.)  He  had  been  informed  by 
two  or  three  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
the  only  reason  which  made  them  doubt  wheth- 
er  tliey  could  conscientiously  support  his  motion, 
was  the  apprehension  that  if  ladies  were  admit* 
ted  into  tke  House,  a  number  of  hon.  members, 
instead  of  addressing  the  Speaker,  would  address 


the  ladies.  (A  loud  laugh.)  Really,  lie  did 
not  think  tliat  a  suflicieiit  reason  for  rejecting 
his  motion.  A  stronger  motive  for  adopting 
it  might  be  found  in  tlie  superior  one  of  dis- 
cussion, which  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  ladies  would  necessarily  induce.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Let  the  House  recollect  the  violent  language 
and  gross  pei'sonalitics  in  which  hon.  members  now 
occasionally  indulged,  and  then  say  if  they  did  not 
think  that  the  tone  of  the  debates  would  be  much 
rchncd  and  elevated  by  the  presence  of  tlic  Lnuics. 
(Hear,  hear.)  -No  iiou.  men  ber  Avould  make  a 
speech  of  five  hours  and  a  half  in  leiigh  if  he  knew 
he  was  drawing  so  largely  on  tise  jiaticnce  of  liisi 
female  auditors.  (A  laugh.)  There  v/oulil 
many  other  advantages  r.ccrue  from  the  adoption  of 
his  proposition ;  and  the  more  he  considered  the 
subject  the  more  he  became  convinced  that  the  ad- 
mission of  ladi.5s  during  the  de!j  ites  of  that  House 
would,  in  every  respect,  be  highly  advantageous 
(Hear.)  He  vvoiild  aoiicliide,  therefore,  with  mov- 
ing, in  the  words  of  his  notice : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  setting  ajiut  and  adapting 
a  portion  of  the  strangers' gallei-y  for  the  admission 
of  ladies  during  the  debates."  To  which  he  would 
add,  "that  admittance  might  bo  grouted  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Speaker  might  appoint" — 
(A  loud  laugh) — and,  "  that  provision  be  made  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons  for  the  uccommodii- 
tion  of  ladies." 

A  dozen  hon.  members  started  up  to  second  the 
motion,  but  we  believe  Mr.  French  obtained  tlie  en- 
viable distinction  of  doing  so. 

The  question  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 
the  sound  of"  Ayes"  shook  the  walls  of  the  House. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  without  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  question,  he  would  merely 
observe  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  motion, 
because,  in  his  ojiinion,  if  it  were  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  adopt  the  prof.osition  for  the  admittuice  of 
ladies  during  the  debates,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  House  .should  do  itself  the  honor  of  adopt- 
ing it,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the  consideration  of 
a  select  committee.  Moreover,  a  select  committee 
appeared  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  honora- 
ble member  for  Gloucesterjhire  had  moved  that 
tRc  Speaker  should  appoint  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  the  ladies  should  be  admitted. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division — 
For  the  motion        -        -         1 53 
Against  the  motion  -        -        104 

Majority  for  the  ladies     -  49 

The  luinouncenient  of  tlio  numbers  was  received 
*rith  vociferous  clieers. 

On  our  return  to  the  gallery,  Mr.  Brrlcolry  was 
reading  the  names  of  the  committee ;  but  tlie  con- 
fusion >*.f  entrance,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
shouLs  of  laughter  with  Mhich  some  of  the  names 
were  received,  prevented  us  from  distinctly  hearing 
them.  The  mirth  of  the  House  vvas  loudly  renew- 
ed,  when,  after  the  apiwintmcnt  of  the  cnir.mittco, 
tlie  hon.  member  made  the  proposition,  which  avxs 
instantly  acceded  to,  tliat  the  names  of  Mr.  Prynio 
and  Mr.  Peaso  should  be  added  to  the  list. 


From  France. — The  ship  Lorcna,  Capt.  Ui-qu- 
hart,  aiTivcd  this  morning  from  Havre,  having 
sailed  on  Sunday  the  Dtli  August,  brhiging  Paris 
dates  to  the  evening  of  the  7tli,  being  one  day  later 
than  our  previous  advices. 

The  papers  continue  to  give  further  particulars 
resj^ecting  Fieschi.  The  jVtssager  of  the  1st,  says. 
It  is  currently  rc])oricd  to-day,  that  Fics;hi  alone 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Eerri, 
who  has  been  more  desirous  of  avenging  her  inju- 
ries as  a  woman,  tha'.i  of  re-establishing  her  rights 
as  the  mother  of  the  pretender.  We  are  assured 
that  an  agent  of  this  Princess,  named  L. ,  re- 


mained five  days  in  Paris,  but  that  tlie  police,  al- 
ways skilful,  could  not  find  him. 

The  Courtier  Fraticais  adds,  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  Fieschi  was  employed  by  the  French  po- 
lice as  a  spy  upon  the  movements  of  the  Duchess 
de  Bern,  and  was  gained  over  by  her  or  her  con- 
fidants, and  that  the  attempt  of  this  man  was  made 
witli  the  hope  of  getting  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney. It  is  said  tliat  in  the  depositions  of  persons 
intimate  with  him,  they  liave  stated  that  he  had 
bwsted  of  soon  being  in  possession  of  bO,000  francs. 


[Ftm^late Foreign  Joumai^.}     • 
Tbe  IVIissioBarfll''olfff« 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  was  held  o«i 
Monday  evening  last,  in  the  Welsh  School  Room, 
ill  Russell  street,  which  %vas  crowded  to  excess. — > 
With  regjird  to  the  part  nl  society's  proceedings,  it 
was  stated  that  tlic  contributions  duiing  the  pait 
year  have  amounted  to  12,328/.  Il5  l«f.  The  sum 
of  540/.  had  been  raised  at  the  time  of  tlie  London 
mealing,  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  church  and  mis- 
sion at  Jerusalem.  A  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England  liturgy  has  l)een  translated  and  published 
in  Hebrew.  The  Society's  scliool  continues  to 
]irosper,  and  there  are  in  them  at  jircscni  31  boys 
and  32  girl--.  Between  the  London  anniversari«« 
in  May,  1S34,  and  1835,7  boys  had  been  admitted, 
3  apprenticed  to  very  eligible  situations,  and  one 
had  died.  Out  of  72  boys  who  have  left  lite 
school  during  the  hist  13  years,  the  oimmiticc  aro 
only  acijuainled  with  ei;;iit  cases  in  which  tlicy 
are  not  conducting  themselves  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner, and  even  of  these  none  have  relapsed  into 
Judaism. 

The  great  atU'action  of  tlie  evening,  however, 
was  tlie  Rev.  Josepii  WoUf,  (the  Jewish  missiona- 
ry) who  addressca  the  meeting  nt  great  lengtli, — 
The  following  is  rn  outline  of  llic  prmripal  facts  de- 
tailed by  liim : — He  s;ud  he  set  out  on  his  mission 
witlihis  beloved  wife,  who  forso<jk  tlic  comforts  of 
home,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  a  poor  Jew.  They  arrived  at  .Vf  alut  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Navarino  (eight  yean 
ago)  which  was  a  discouragancnt  tfi  them  to  pro- 
ceed. They  then  went  to  Cyprus  and  returned  to 
Cairo.  He  and  his  lady  travelled  through  the  De- 
serts of  Arabia,  seated  in  baskets  slung  on  eacli 
side  of  a  oimtl,  singing  as  they  proceedeti, '  Guid« 
us,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,  pilgrims  through  thii 
barren  land,'  kc.  They  were  surrounded  by  Rob- 
bers, but  they  got  safe  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  here 
they  were  dcstjiutc  of  a  consul  or  ambassador,  u» 
they  had  both  left  the  city  ;  but  they  had  a  pi-o- 
tector,  even  tlie  Saviour.  They  passed  llieir  lime 
in  walking  togetlier  on  Mount  Zion,  and  lli«re 
beheld  the  fuililment  of  tlie  prophecy,  "How 
docs  the  city  sit  solitary  that  w»s  lull  of  people." 
They  took  up  their  alxxle  in  a  Greek  temple, 
and  Uiitber  about  forty  Jews,  when  they  heard 
of  his  arrival,  c;une  singing,  "  The  Mighty  One 
shall  build  the  city  of  Zion  and  give  her  to 
thee  ;  then  shall  iie  raise  from  the  dust  the 
needy,  and  from  tlie  dungliill  the  poor,"  kc — 
The  Jews,  thinking  tliat  lie  disbehev«<l  in  their 
future  restoration  and  convcrsion,which  he  did  not, 
read  these  jjassages  to  him,  asking  what  he  would 
make  of  them.  "  AntI  many  shdl  go  and  say  come, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  L«i"d,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  path.-? ;  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Loi-d  from  Jcrusiilem,  and  he  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people ;  and  tliey 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  pkiuglisluires,  and  ihcir 
sj^ears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  ncitiier  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  Such  passages  make  a  gre;\t  impres- 
sion in  that  literal  Zion.  "For  Zion'ssake  1  will 
not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  1  will 
not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  tlicreof  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii."  Mr.  Wolff  observed,  that  the  Jews  said 
to  him,  "Look  here,  this  is  Jerusalem,  say  ye,  to 
tlie  daughters  of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  com 
etlu"  He  would  tell  them  the  answer  he  gave  the 
benighted  children  of  the  pro;iiis<?,  "  Cast  ye  up, 
cast  ye  up,  prepare  Use  way :  take  up  the  stumb- 
ling block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people,"  a  pas- 
sage which  is  particularly  forcible  there,  for  in  go- 
ing towards  Jerusalem  the  way  is  exceedingly  sto- 
ny ;  and  when  the  Pashu  travels  towards  tlie  city, 
tlie  Arabs,  while  they  gather  up  tlie  stones,  cry 
out,  "Cast ye  up,  cast  yo  up,  prepare  the  way, 
gather  up  the  stones  out  of  the  way."  He  agreed 
witli  them  in  the  truth  of  all  these  passages  but  ei  • 
treated  them  to  reflect  upon  others  whicli  especial- 
ly concerned  their  salvation— such  as  "He  was  d<  • 
spised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrow  and  a(» 
quaintcd  with  grief."  "They  shall  'o  >k  upon  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn.'*  Havir.g  trav- 
elled upwards  of  twenty  thousand  miles,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  be  brief,  but  he  must  pass  on  to  Cairo,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  left  his  wife.  Fnun 
this  place  he  set  out  for  Tenedos,  where  he  dis- 
tributed the  scriptures  to  tlie  Greeks  :  for  though 
he  was  a  Jew,  he  loved,  like  his  Sayiour,  tic  be- 
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nighlcd  GeiiUles,  believing  wuh  iLe  Aposilc,  llial 
"  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ;  liiere  is  noulier 
bond  nor  free  ;  there  is  neither  niiile  nor  !eni;ile — 
for  we  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Clirisl."  From  Tciit.- 
dos  he  went  to  Lemnos,  and  then  to  Movuit  Athoiis, 
where  he  distributed  tlie  !<tuipturcs ;  iVom  tiieiict; 
to  Salonica,  where  he  was  recomjjcnsecl  for  hi.s  sul- 
ferings  by  liaving  the  pleasun^  of  prcu-iiin^  to  iip- 
wiirtls  of  one  hundred  Jews,  and  dislributinj;  llie 
J^Jew  Testament  among  lliein.  lie  said  iravellcis 
h..d  often  told  him  iliai  iliey  had  st'cii  tlic  Iwok-s 
winch  he  circnialed  torn  in  pieces.  This  niii^ht  be 
the  case  in  reference  to  some  of  thetii ;  but  he  IuhI 
no  doubt  that  the  contents  of  the  Bibles  ijiid  Testa 
inent.s  he  circulated  found  their  way  both  to  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  numbers.  Mr.  VVoKls  aid  he, 
determined  to  go  from  Salonica  to  Hokiiara,  Ocs.i- 
koro,  Ancient  Pin  yg  a,  6;c.,  to  carry  the  gi>sprl 
where  it  never  shone.  In  his  journey,  he  observid 
the  Apostles' phi u,  j)re:icliing  Christ  (ivcn  in  the 
synagogues,  and  in  proceeding  to  Akscli'd,  C  dk, 
and  other  places,  he  was  told  he  should  ccriauily  l>c. 
put  to  death.  He  thought  he  would  use  great  pru- 
dence at  Choraz.m,  but  iiuman  prudence  often  fails, 
and  therefore  he  went  to  the  nearest  governcr  to 
request  him  to  protect  hun  (Mr.  Woftl)  on  his 
journey  to  Bokhara,  there  bemg  conlinu','d  wars 
with  the  Turcomans,  a  savage  race  of  people,  who, 
he  heard,  always  sold  their  prisoners  lor  slaves. — 
He  told  him  he  was  always  ready  los^rve  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  when  he  knew  what  the  speaker 
wanted,  he  desired  l.itn  to  write  an  onler  ujion  Uie 
king  of  England  to  grant  him  a  pensinii  of  10,U(«I/. 
per  annum.  Mr.  WoW  told  the  chinf  he  could 
write  the  order  anil  put  his  seal  to  it,  but  he  greatly 
feared  that  his  f>rder  would  not  l.>e  honort-d.  Tlif  n, 
said  the  chief,  you  may  I'o  whnre  you  please.  Mr. 
Wolff  said  he  then  set  oil'  fur  Herat,  and  lud  tra- 
velled about  thirty  miles,  when  two  horsemen 
came  after  him,  and  brought  him  back,  dccLiriiig 
that  he  ha^  stolen  ten  thousand  j)ii!ces  of  money  ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  told  them  thai  he  hail 
not  a  hundred  pieces.  Un  arriving  before  the 
chief  again,  his  Bii>le  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  he  read  some  jmssages  to  tin  ni,  trans 
Idling  them  as  he  proceedi;d,  and  distributcil  twenty 
copies  in  the  Persian  language,  which  he  after- 
wards s;iw  this  barbarous  people  rea<ling  in  the 
Ktreets.  He  was  from  this  place  escorted  to  Ter- 
■chiz,  where  hesiw  the  streets  filled  witli  the  dead 
bodies  of  men,  killed  by  the  Turcomans,  who  had 
been  there  and  taken  away  i  aOO  prisoners,  burning 
the  villages  as  they  pro<:eeded  along.  At  this  tune, 
said  Mr.  WoltT,  1  understoml  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  before  an  expression  in  the  Psidr.is.  The 
Arabs  were  mourning  and  exclaiming,  "Uur  bones 
are  broken  !  our  bones  are  broken  !"  signify  in;j;  that 
they  were  greatly  afBictod.  Then  came  forcibly  to 
my  mind  the  jiassage  of  Scripture,  ".Make  me  to 
hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  Uiou 
hast  broken  may  rejoice."  lie  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  Khan  of  Tershiz  refused  to 
furnish  him  an  escort,  and  he  went  on  with  his  ser- 
vant being  joined  by  seven  muleteers.  On  the 
r<»d  they  heard  firing,  and  shortly  afterwards  twen- 
ty-four horsemen  came  up  and  sun-ouided  the 
niul^tcers — they  did  not  sec  him  (Mr.  WollF)  for 
half  an  hour  afterwards  ;  however,  at  last,  one  of 
the  party  came  up  to  him,  anddcmiuidcd  some  mo- 
ney: he  gave  the  man  some,  and  told  him  he  had 
more.  He  requested  him  not  to  tell  his  comrades 
that  he  had  got  any  from  him ;  he  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  the  remainder  of  these  rufii:u)s  eaiae 
up  and  took  all  the  money  Mr.  Wolff  had  from 
him ;  and  on  discovering  that  their  comrade  had 
concealed  what  he  had  got  from  him,  they  gave 
him  a  good  flogging.  The  parly  then  tied  liim, 
(Mr.  Wolff,)  after  stripping  him,  to  the  tail  of  a 
liorse,  and  as  they  went  along  kept  llogging  him 
continually.  It  is  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  sai*.!  die 
reverend  gentleman,  that  we  learn  to  p.ay  in  since- 
rity;  I  prayed  to  my  Saviour  to  heli>  in^,  anJ  he 
heard  my  suppIic;ition  and  delivered  me — tor  those 
who  were  ill-treating  niu,  after  listening  to  my 
prayers  for  some  time,  unbound  mc,  and  put  me 
lipon  the  horse.  When  they  halted,  they  valued 
all  the  captives  they  had  taken  :  Mr.  Wolff's  ser- 
vant, they  said,  was  worth  lOt. ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  individual  who  was  now  ;«ldrcssing 
the  meeting,  they  desired  him  to  open  his  mouth  ; 
one  of  them  looked  into  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  he 
is  not  worth  much,  he  has  lost  three  teeth  already." 
They  said  he  was  good  for  nothing,  but  might 
fetchf  three  pounds.  ^  On  searching  my  papers, 
my  captors  found  the  6rwans  I  had  foi  from  Ab> 
bM   Mirza,    Prince  •f  Persia,   and    they  were 


ifra-d,  1110  mil  one  15  acother;  "  This  is  no  ct>in- 
ron  uian  ;  let  us  kill  him,  or  we  shall  lose  all  the 
rest."  1  entreated  them  not  to  kill  me,  and  1 
wotJtl  put  them  in  a  way  to  ijet  their  price  for  me. 
I  then  wrote  in  some  of  th«  r<iew  Testaments, 
'  To  tke  Jews  at  Twbad  Hydarca,  in  Khorassen  ; 
I,  Joseph  Woltr,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  goeth 
i'.botit  to  proclaim  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  made  a 
slave,  pirchase  me  and  1  will  give  you  the  money 
back."  These  liooks  were  immediately  sent  off, 
but  they  still  consulted  about  killing  me.  1  said  to 
the  chief,  Abel  Hassan,  "  I  see  what  y<m  are  about 
— I  am  sure  you  will  all  Ije  killed  if  yon  kill  me.*' 
Mr.  Wolff  saul,  he  liclieved  that  the  remark  lie 
made  to  the  chief  kept  these  lawless  brigands  from 
murdering  him  ;  yet,  though  they  did  not  do  this, 
the  day  Liefore  they  arrived  at  Terbad  Hydarca, 
seeing  he  was  not  a  gotxj  horseman,  they  put  him 
njKjii  a  wild  horse,  whipped  the  annual  behind, 
drove  him  uj)  the  mount-ins,  hoping  that  he  would 
lumbie  off  his  back  and  thus  ite  destroyed ;  but, 
said  Mr.  Wolll",  in  this  expectation  they  were  dis- 
aitpoinled,  for  1  sat  us  fast  and  as  steady  on  my 
steed  as  a  r^ilonel  of  cavalry.  At  last  they  got  to 
the  city,  y  most  awful  place  ;  on  their  entering  it, 
the  Moguls  ;nid  Turcomans  came  out  and  offered 
praise  to  God  that  they  had  made  so  many  slaves. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  saw  some- Jews  coming  out  to  look 
at  the  caplives,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  Go<l  is  one  Lord."  A  Jew 
immediately  came  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  bible 
and  journal,  he  hid  them  under  his  clothes,  at  the 
siime  time  telling  ihc  barbarians  he  would  settle 
every  thing  about  me.  Soon  af  lerwai-ds,  the  same 
Jew  took  him  to  his  house,  and  as  he  was  naked, 
and  almost  frozen,  he  gave  liim  some  brandy  ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Wolff)  was  certain,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  w  liicli  he  then  was,  the  most  zealous 
members  of  the  Temperance  Society  would  not 
have  refused  to  drink  it.  The  Jews  questioned 
him  about  the  iiooks  he  had  got  ;  and  all  night  he 
was  enga.;ed  in  re  iding  and  explaining  the  New 
Testament  to  them.  The  Jews  there  wei^e  not  so 
hardened  against  the  Saviour  ;  for  they  say,  tliat 
ixi  their  fathers  left  Jeru*ilcm,  after  the  Babylonish 
cajitivity,  ;ind  they  never  returned,  they  had  no 
share  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  the  morning 
they  invited  him  to  accompany  them  to  their  Sy- 
n  igugue,  where  he  agiiin  read  and  explained  the 
New  Testament;  and  though  so  greatly  faligued 
yet  his  hoart  rejoiced  with  unspeakable  joy,  that  he 
was  aiiain  permitted  to  speak  to  his  own  nation 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  The  next 
day  (said  Mr.  Wolfl")  1  was  biouglit  back  and  put 
in  chains  with  the  other  prisoners,  Mahominedans, 
who  cursed  me,  and  continually  cried  out,  "  this 
infidel  makes  me  unclean."  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  1  had  been  locked  up  in  an  awful  dungeon, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  some  one  asked,  if  any 
English  were  there.  I  Instantly  answered  the 
call,  and  was  t^iken  out  of  the  dungeon.  Here  was 
an  answer  to  prayer  ;  Abbas  Mii-za  had  heard  of 
my  being  captured,  and  had  sent  horsemen  to  de- 
mand my  release ;  an  English  officer  in  his  aimy 
lent  me  money  and  clothes  ;  and  lie  afterwards  or- 
dered them  to  escort  me  to  Bokhara  ;  from  thence 
1  proceeded  to  Calculla  under  the  protection  of  the 
Persians.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  hospitably 
treated  by  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  Dr.  Morrison, 
and  oilier  Christian  friends ;  and  here  1  am  among 
you,  willing  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  directs  me,  to 
preach  salvation  to  the  House  of  Israel.  Though  I 
may  be  CxiUed  an  enthusiast,  a  hypocrite,  oranim- 
l>ostor,  or  any  thing  else,  1  am  resolved  to  live  and 
die  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  (The  Rev.  gentleman 
sat  down  amidst  the  most  deafening  applause.) 

An  Honorable  Pledge. — During  the  consular 

sway  of  NajKileon  in  France,  and  whci^  the  coft- 
scri[)tioiis  were  in  full  force,  there  lived  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  south  a  very  aged  man,  who  ex- 
ercised the  profession  of  a  tailor,  aiui  had  twelve 
son:*,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  armies  of  Naf)o- 
leon.  They  having  one  day  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  their  regiments,  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  and  visit  their  aged  parent,  but  on 
their  arrival  were  shocked  to  find  that  he  was  so 
reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  be  in  want  of  bread. 
"  No  bread  !"  cried  one  of  litem — "  the  man  who 
has  given  twelve  conscripts  to  his  country  !  We 
must  procure  him  sustenance — yet  how  ?  We  are 
ourselves  destitute." — "  Is  there  no  pawnbroker  in 
the  neighlwrhood  ?"  exclaimed  the  youngest,  who 

E laced  great  confidence  in  the  compassion  of  human 
eings,  as  well   as  reliance  on  his  Creator.    "  A 
pawnbroker  !     What  good  would  thftl  do  T  w« 


have  indeed  nothing  to  pledge  !"  "  You  shall  tee 
biother.  Our  father  is  known  to  be  an  honest  ci- 
tizen, who  has  exercised  his  trndc  long  enough,  a  d 
being  destitute  of  bread,  that  is  a  sufficieiu  proof  of 
his  integrity.  We  also  have  all  served  during  se. 
veral  years,  and  no  one  can  ctist  the  slightest  im- 
putation on  our  honor.  Let  us  pawn  this '  honor' 
— certainly  iliere  will  be  some  who  will  willingly 
lend  us  fifty  louison  such  a  pledge !"  This  idea  was 
immediately  approveil  of,  and  the  twelve  brothers 
wrote  out  and  signed  on  tlie  spot  the  following  bil- 
let :  "  Twelve  Frenchmen  (sons  of  a  tuilor,  who  at 
the  age  of  near  90  years,  is  fallen  into  the  deepest 
poverty,)  all  zealous  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
request  from  the  directors  of  the  pawnbroking  esta- 
blishment the  loan  of  fifty  louis-d'ors,  to  assist  dii 
unfortunate  father.  As  u  security  for  the  payment 
we  pledge  our  '  honor,'  and  promise  to  reptiy  the 
said  sum  within  the  space  of  one  year."  The  bil- 
let was  brought  to  the  monej'  oflice,  where  the  be- 
nevolent directors  immedintely  counted  out  the 
fifty  hiuis  asked  fur,  and  tore  the  obligation  in 
pieces,  pledj^ing  lliemselves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  for  tlie  old  man  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Amusing  Scene  in  a  Barber's  Shot, 
which  we  copy  to-day  from  J\lephislophiUs  in  Eitg- 
land,  is,  as  our  readers  will  readily  recognize,  a 
burlesque  upon  Cobbett,  under  the  name  of  Billy 
Gridiron.  The  keeping  of  the  whole  scene  is  so 
admirable,  that  it  might  readily  pass  for  an  actual 
occurrence. 

[From  MephisotphUei  in  England.] 
Scene  in  a  Barber's  SUop. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  a  tall  and  cadav- 
erous looking  individual,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
red  whiskers,  and  crop  to  match,  most  luxuriantly 
curled,  wearing  an  apron  which  was  once  white 
(bearing  in  his  huge  pockets  his  professional  appa- 
ratus,) and  with  sleeves  of  a  similar  fabric,  was  op- 
erating upon  the  chin  of  a  customer,  an  apoplectic 
looking  man,  with  a  rod  nose  and  a  capacious  cor- 
poration, landlord  of  the  neighboring  public-house, 
whose  Ijeard  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  removing. 
Shortly  after  I  had  entered,  a  person  made  his  aj)- 
pearance,  dressed  like  a  respectable  farmer,  his  face 
of  a  florid  complexion,  with  features  expressive  tf 
health  and  good  humor,  and  hi*  hair  of  a  pure  sil- 
very whiteness.  He  was  strongly  built,  evidently 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  he  might 
be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  strode  into  the 
room,  seemingly  taking  no  rotice  of  any  person 
present ;  sat  himself  down  in  an  empty  chair,  and 
took  up  Uie  preceding  day's  edition  of  the  Times. 
Glancing  his  eye  hurriedly  over  the  leading  articles 
he  every  now  and  then  exclaimed, — 'Pooh!' 
'Fudge!'  'Twaddle!'  'Cant!'  'Lies!'  Then 
observing  the  barber  at  leisure,  he  flung  down  the 
newspaper  in  disdain,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
vacant  seat. 

"  Mister  Kennedy  received  his  customer  with  a 
bend  which  was  meant  to  be  graceful ;  and,  after 
having  fixed  a  cloth  under  Ids  chin,  proceeded  to 
make  the  lather  of  the  proper  consistence. 

"  '  A  braw  day  tliis,  sir!'  blandly  insinuated  the 
man  of  shaving. 

'• '  Yes !'  briefly  replied  the  unknown. 

"  The  operator  then  commenced  hharpening  his 
razor  on  a  leather  strap,  nailed  to  the  table;  but 
during  the  process  his  tongue  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  idleness.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  barbers  have  been  gifted  with  exlraro- 
dinary  conversational  activity.  The  great  ant-eat- 
er inserts  his  long  tongue  into  the  ani's  nest,  anil 
the  poor  insects,  attracted  by  its  smoothness  and 
oiliness,  throng  round  it,  and  are  devoured.  The 
barber  catches  his  prey  by  the  same  means. 

"'Sure,  sir,  ye've  been  reading  the  noos?'  in- 
quired the  barber,  as  he  stropped  the  razor;  'tho' 
I'm  anything  but  indifferent  to  tlie  public  weal,  1 
canna  find  lime  to  mak  mysel  acquainted  with  a' 
I  he  transactions  o'  state.  These  poleetical  changes 
in  my  hoomble  opinion,  are  of  mickle  importance. 
Dinna  ye  tliink  so,  sir  ?' 

" '  I  don't  know  !'  gruffly  repled  the  interrogated 
individual. 

"  '  You  see,  sir,'  continued  the  talker,  nothing 
daunted,  *  the  present  parliament  have  labored 
weel,  for  the  public  gude.  It  canna  be  denied,  lliey 
might  have  conferred  upon  the  kintra  many  suL- 
stantial  benefits  which  tJi'ey  have  neglected  doing. 
But  Rome  was  na  built  in  a  day,  was  it,  sir  ?' 

" '  I  didn't  build  it,'  answeredhis  victim,  more 
gruffly  than  before.' 
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'« •  For  my  part,'  continued  the  barber,  laying 
tlie  lather  rapidly  over  the  beard  of  the  person  he 
was  speaking  to, '  1  am  quite  dissatisfied  wi'.h  that 
Reform  Bill  tliey  made  sic  a  fuss  about.  What 
lias  it  done?  noiliing.  Where  are  a'  the  advanta- 
ges the  minsters  promised  it  should  confer  upon 
U»e people?  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  indivecd- 
ual  wl»o  has  gained  the  smallest  profit  by  tlie  pass- 
in''  o'  tliat  measure.  But  you  see  the  hale  kintra 
was  mad  aboot  it,  sir.  Folks  ran  gabbling 
t'roin  house  to  liouse.  as  if  they  were  demented  ; 
and  if  you  listened  to  tlic  puir  daft  creturs,  you 
would  liave  imagined  that,  when  the  Reform  Bill 
jjecame  the  law  o'  the  land,  legs  o'  mutton  and 
quariern  loaves  would  go  flying  in  at  every  poor 
man's  windy.  It  was  morally  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  any  Icgeeslative  measure,  to  come  to  sic 
a  catastrophe  ;  and  so  I  told  'em.  I  reasoned  wi'em 
logically  and  pheelosophically  on  the  subjec  But 
they  would  na'  listen  to  reason ;  and  tj.ey  Irn'  now 
the  pleasure  of  reaping  the  fruits  o'  their  disappoint- 
ment.' After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds'  duration, 
lu  Which  Ute  operator  got  his  razor  in  readiness,  he 
rontinued.  '  Did  you  see  ony  tiling  interesting  in 
the  Times,  sir?' 

" '  I  never  sec  any  tiling  but  lies  in  that  beastly 
paj)er,'  observed  the  stranger,  with  some  asperity. 

"  '  lioot  awa,  mon  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Kennedy, 
with  considerable  surprise  ;  '  sure  an  it's  the  leati- 
jng  journal;  a  niaist  rrspectable periodical !  profes- 
sing leeberal  opinions  ;  always  poobllshmg  th« 
e<u-iiest  intelligence ;  and  then  us  leading  articles 
M-e  so  pointed  and  clever  I  The  lads  must  ha' 
sharjt  wits  that  write  'em.'  He  commenced  his 
attack  upon  the  bristles,  yet  continued  his  conver- 
sation, with  the  nose  of  his  victim  between  hb  fin- 
ger and  tliunib,  while  tlie  edge  of  the  razor  was 
gliding  over  the  chin. 

"  'There's an  uncommon  clever  article  in  yester- 
day's paper,  which  deserves  your  attention.  It's 
an  attack — sic  a  smart  attack  isn't  written  every 
day  in  the  year — on  tliat  arch  impostor,  Billy  GriU- 
ii-on.  Sit  still,  Sir,  or  maybe  ye'U  get  a  cut  wi' 
the  razor ! — Ye  see,  the  old  b«ne-grubber,  in  a 
number  o'  his  PoleelicU  Register,  a  blackguard 
pooblication,  which  no  respectable  mon  will  alloo 
ill  his  hoose.— I  beg.  Sir,  ye'U  sit  still !  It's  unco 
dangerous  to  wriggle  yc're  chops  aboot  in  sic  a  fan- 
tastical manner !  The  old  atlieistical  repooblican 
attacked  the  Times !  only  think  o'  the  fellow's  as- 
surance, to  go  to  abuse  the  leading  journal  !  And 
he  called  it  the  bloody  old  Times,  and  mony  sic 
sanguinary  epithets.  But  he's  a  eliockin^^  low 
fellow,  sir ;  and  like  his  old  crony,  Tom  Paine, 
whose  bones  he  brought  over  fra'  America,  dcesn't 
care  a  fig  for  morality  or  religion.  Well,  I  never 
met  with  any  person  so  feedjitty  as  you  are :  sure 
ye  must  be  uncommon  nervous ! — Well,  sir,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  gangs  at  him,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  bed  post,  smashes  him  to  a  mummy.  Oh, 
the  puir  deevil  has  had  sic  a  handling,  that  I  doot 
vary  much  if  he  ever  recoovers  it.  Bat  I'm  glad 
on'i.     It  sarves  him  quite   right.      The  vagabond 


been 


hanged 


long  ago;    don't  ye 


ought  to  have 
think  so  sir  ?' 

"  The  only  reply  the  barber  got  to  his  question 
was  a  rude  shove,  given  with  all  the  stranger's 
strength,  tliat  sent  the  former  and  his  razor  spin- 
ning in  different  directions.  At  the  same  moment 
up  jumped  the  stranger,  with  the  lather  renKiiiiing 
on  one  side  of  his  face,  the  cloth  about  his  shoul- 
ders, his  eyes  flashing  fury,  and  his  appearance 
bearing  that  of  a  man  who  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  suppress  his  passions,  but  had  now  determined 
to  allow  them  tlieir  full  indulgence.  As  the  barber 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  black  cat  awoke  from  her 
sleep,  aitd  raised  her  back  in  alarm  ;  and  the  pa- 
rish apprenl  ice  dropped  the  curling  irons  from  his 
trembling  grasp,  and  opened  his  mouth  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  *  You  nasty,  lousy,  stinking  Scotchman  !'  ex- 
claimed the  stranger  to  the  prostrate  shaver. 

"•It's  false,  sir,  l,m  nothmg o'  the  kind  !'  replied 
the  other,  rubbing  that  muscle  known  to  tlie  anato- 
mist as  tlie  glutexit  maximui  ;  '  and  if  there's  sic  a 
thing  as  law  to  be  had,  I'll  have  iu  A  pretty  tiling, 
inde^,  if  industrious  tradeamen  are  to  be  assault- 
ed and  abused  in  this  shameful  fashion.  Sir,  yo've 
insulted  me !  Yo'vc  cast  reflections  on  my  coun- 
try !' 

"  '  Your  coutUry ."  said  the  stranger,  contemptu- 
ously ;  '  why,  you  don't  mean  to  style  that  miser- 
able, dirty,  beggarly  province,  called  Scotland,  a 
country  ?  the  home  of  rags  aiid  filth,  of  disease 
and  vermin  ;  a  wildernesa  of  barren  rocks  and  fe- 
ted lakes;  where  nothing  grows  but  the  heathtr 


and  the  thistle,  a  few  stunted  lir-liccs,  and  some 
half-withered  pines.  A  wretched  p'ace,  inhibit- 
ed by  a  few  beggarly,  thicviali,  cowardly  inu- 
creants — ' 

"  '  Cowardly  !'  exclaimed  the  indignant  Scotch- 
man, as  soon  as  he  ajuld  find  coum^e  l<>  iiUciiuja 
the  torrent  of  abuse  directed  towards  his  beloved 
birth-place :  '  do  ye  call  the  p<!ople  of  Scotland 
cowardly?  Were  Wallace,  were  Robert  Bruce, 
were  the  victors  o'  Baniiockbuni  cowards,  yc  false 
loon  ?' 

"  'Yes,  you  poor,  pitiful  sn<.aking  knave,  they 
were  all  contemptible  cowartls,  or  llit-y  would  have 
stood   up  and  fought  the  Ent,'lish:vien,  insiciid  ot 
stealing  aliout  like  thieves  in  the  dark,  aiKl  sur)>iis- 
ing  their  enemies  when  oil"  their  guard.     The  bat- 
tle of  Bannockburn  is  tlieir  giaiiU  lK>ast ;  and  Imw 
did  they  gain  that  ?     By  diggiii}.^  pits,  into  which 
a  tired  army  and  imbecile  king"kvcre  cntnipped  ;  a 
stratagem  worthy  of  their  Tom  'J'liuml) — the  peat 
heroes!     Did  they  ever  gain  a  fair  stand-up  fijjht  7 
Halidan  Hill,  Falkirk,    Cuton    Mtxir,    Flocdden 
Field,  and  Neville  Cntss,  reply  in  ihe  negative.    A 
treaclierous,  malignant,  vindictive  race.     Who  be- 
trayed Charles  the  First  ? — the  beggarly  Scotch- 
men; and  they  would  have  bctiaytd  their  fathers 
for  the  same  sum.     Who  destroyed   poor  Mary 
Stuart  ? — the    beggarly    Scotchmen  ;    and    tliey 
would  murder  their  mothers  if  they  tliouglit  they 
•ould  gain  anything  by  it.    And  yet  th«  despiflRt 
ble  scoundrels  mention  England  as  owiiijj  all  her 
glory  to  ihem !     When  dia  they  ever  pnxJuci!  a 
Nelson,  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Wellington  ?    They 
boast,  too,  of  monopolizing  all  the  wisdom  and 
genius  of  the  kingdom.     Where  are  their  Shak?- 
peares,  their  Miltons,  their  Newton's,  their  Ba- 
cons ?     The  only  poet  they  ever  had,  was  Burns, 
and  him  they  starved  to  death  ;    llic  scabby,  slial  - 
by,  stingy  vermin.     And  what  sortol  literawtee  do 
they  now  possess?  A  parcel  of  ignorant,  impudent, 
unprincipled  fellows  ;  who  pretend  to  write  about 
feelosophy,  and  poetry,  and  the  Loi"d  knows  what, 
without  being  able  to  compose  a  sentence  o(  decent 
grammar;  and  inundate  this  country  with  their 
trash.     The  beastly   Scotchmen ;  they   have   the 
impudence  of  the  devil  ?     Why,  it  was  but  the 
otlier  day  that  a  vulgar  wretch  of  a  journeyman 
stonemason  took  it  into  his  head  to  scriblile  what 
he  called  the  Literary  History  of  the  last.  Fifty 
Years !     It  would  have  made  a  horse  laugh  to  read 
the  supei-ficial  twaddlinj,'  rubbish  tlie  poor  wretch 
published.    England  owes  Scotland  foi"  a  race  of 
kings  the  most  iyrannical,|)rofligate,  and  mean  tliat 
ever  disgraced  the  English  tiiroiie.    She  is  also  in- 
debted to  that  humane  people  for  the  invention  of 
a  new  species  of  murder,  for  the  sale  of  the  dead 
body,  called  Burking.     A  set  of  crouching,  ci\nt- 
ing,  unprincipled  hypocrites,  wlio  come  over  to 
this  country  like  a  swarm  of  Iwusts,  devouring  the 
very  substance  of  the  land,  and  go  spreading  their 
pestilential  persons  over  the   whole  world  ;  cring- 
ing, fawning,  flattering,  lyiiigiheir  way  into  weiUtii 
and  power.     Hear  a  Scotchniin  speak  of  his  coun- 
try, you  would  think  ho  could  not  exist  out  of  it; 
and  yet,  of  the  thousands  who  leave  it  for  the  more 
fertile  shores  of  England,  scarcely  one  ever  thinks 
of  returning.     A  swaggering,  br;t£;ginir,  drunken 
crew,  who  talk  of  their  morality,  forsooth !     Why, 
'tis  enough  to  make  fin  honest  stomach  lie;ive  to 
hear  the  lies  they  tell  in  tlieir  own  praise.     They 
boast  of  their  tempeiaie  habits,  and  are  known  as 
inveterate    dram-drinkers,    swilliKg    their    filthy 
throats  with  their  smokey  whiskey ;  and  will  pig 
on  any  sort  of  fillli  set  before  them ;  their  haggis 
and  brose  would  sicken  an  Englishman.    They 
boast,  too,  of  their  feelosophy,  and  have   invented 
a  science  called  Political   Economy — a  set  of  mis- 
erable twaddlers,  who  publish  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, wicked,  and  nonsensical  opinions  on  a  subject 
of  which  they  know  nothing. 

"  '  I  siiid  long  ago  that  jx)titic3l  economy  was  a 
parcel  of  rubbish,  collected  by  a  few  revolutionai  y 
adventurers  for  their  own  profit.  I  said  so,  and, 
like  all  I  say,  the  truth  of  my  opinion  has  since 
been  proved.  Parson  Malthus  has  ceased  to  giiin 
as  miiny  fixils  as  he  used  to  do.  I  said  the  humbug 
would  be  found  out  ;  and  i  predicted  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  Peel's  bill  becjime  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  predicted  tliat  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion B.'ljWhen  passed,  would  only  add  to  the  dis- 
turbances and  wretchedness  of  that  devoted  coun- 
try, Ireland.  I  predicted  that  bank  notes  would 
soon  he  considered  old  rags,  and  that  every  one 
would  strive  to  pos.s«ss  gold.  1  predicted  a  hun- 
dred other  things  of  equal  imfwrtance,  and  all  my 
predictions  were  fidfill^  to  the  letter.    Have  I  not 


saved  tlic  coiaitry  over  and  o;  er  again,  when  it 
w"s  on  the  brink  of  perdition  ?  and  had  the  govern- 
ment taken  my  advice,  Eng'Iand  would  now  be  a 
fine,  flourisliing,  powerful  kiiiiruom,  inste;id  of  being 
devoured  by  its  Im2;e  debt,  its  {jreetly  placemen, 
and  horrii)lc  Lixition.  But  the  jjeople  know  what 
1  have  di  11 ;  for  them  ;  they  see  that  1  am  the  only 
man  capalile  of  setting  things  to  rights  ;  and  the 
king,  and  all  his  ministers,  will  he  obliged  at  last  U* 
con:c  ciip  in  hand  tome,  to  pray  that  1  would  help 
them  out  of  the  cursed  hobble  into  which  their  own 
misgov<  rnmtnt  has  placed  thanselves  and  the 
nation  !' 

"  '  Then,  in  the  name  o'  the  deil,  who  are  ye  ?' 
asked  the  alfri^lit<;d  Iwrber,  gasping  for  breath  ; 
wliiie  tlie  ))  tri.slLappreniice  stinid  with  his  mouth 
open.  en<lanircritt;;  every  fly  in  its  inmicdiate neigh- 
hood  ;  and  lly,  black  c<it  Kiistnl  her  l)nrk  higher 
than  ever,  and  stared  her  yellow  eyes  out  of  her 
head. 

"  '  Who  am  I  ?  you  snivelling,  snarling,  sneak- 
ing Scotchnian,' repeated  the  stranger,  as  With  tlie 
napkin  fixed  round  his  neck  he  wiped  the  s<iap 
from  his  chin,  '  I'm  Billt  Gridiron!'  Then 
throwini;  the  <'l<<lli  at  the  leirified  barber,  who,  at 
the  nuntion  of  his  name,  had  again  sunk  on  the 
floor,  he  darted  out  of  the  shop." 

SUMMARY. 

Naval. — An  order  f  )r  building  a  new  steam 
Friirate,  wiis,  we  understand,  received  at  ibe  Navy 
Yard  on  Saturday  I.  su  The  modU  was  received, 
and  the  timber  got  <>ut,  yesterday.  Her  force,  it  is 
said,  will  be  ttrelct  guns. 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  oflicially 
recognized  F.  L.  Brauns,JEs<j.  as  Consul  of  Saxony 
for  the  port  of  Baltimore 

The  Dutch  fjig  ;te  De  Mars,  Capl.  Arriem,  and 
the  brig-ol-war  Sneencid,  Caj»t.  Fei-^uson,  which 
arrived  here  from  Curaco  on  tlie  24ih  nit.,  saihd 
early  yesterday  morning  lor  Flushing.  Sotmafif-r 
gettiii'j;  under  'v>\iy,  they  (■oin]>Iiinented  the  city 
with  the  usual  salute.  On  Tuesday  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  gave  a  s]>Icndid  dinner  to  the  young  Prince 
and  the  oiticcrs  of  botli  vessels.  In  the  evening 
they  aitendetl  the  Park  Theatre,  accompanied  by 
Major  Gt;neral  Morton. — [Gazette.] 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Tliurstl ay,  by  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  to  Prince 
Hendnk,  of  the  Nctherlnnds,  who  recently  arriv- 
ed in  this  coujitry  in  a  Dutch  National  vessel, 
Ciievalier  Maruni,  Charge  of  the  Netherlands  U» 
the  United  Suites,  and  Col.  Arriens,  of  the  Dutch 
fri '.,'.( te  De  Ma;is,  now  lying  in  theharlxir  of  New 
York.  Several  other  oflicers  imd  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  two  vessels  of  war  were  expected 
to  have  lieen  present,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
sailing  in  a  few  days,  some  ol'  tlieni  were  obliged 
'to  leave  the  city  on  Wednesday." 

Among  the  guests  present,  were  the  governor, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Recoi-der.  The  venerable  Pre- 
sident of  the  .Socieiy,  Abm.  Van  Vechtcn,  presid- 
ed, assisted  by  Harmanus  Bleecker,  Estj.  and  Gen. 
Soloman  Van  Rensselaer.  The  proceedings  were 
characterized  by  the  warmth  and  feeling  that  might 
have  been  cxjxictcd  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  we 
doubt  not  thai  this  expression  of  regard  from  resi- 
dents of  our  ancient  city,  the  descendants  of  "  Va- 
dci  Landt,"  was  recipiixratcd  by  the  Prince  and 
liis  comp  inions. — [Alb.|  Argus.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Buff  do. 
The  U.  States  Bank  has  sold  out  its  debt  here  of 
$650,000.  Judge  Rochester,  D.  E.  Evana,  Dav  d 
Burt,  S.  Thoinjtson  and  Charles  Townsend,  are  the 
purchasers.  They  get  one,  two,  tliree  and  four 
years  to  pay  iti,  at  5  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  and 
charge  7.  It  is  doi.e  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  deb  - 
orsof  the  Bank,  and  probably  will,  many  of  tlien. 
— [Jour,  of  Com.] 

Galexa,  29ili  August. — The  Ltnd  Office  at 
this  place  was  oijenetl  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  and 
from  that  period  to  tlie  present  time,  there  has 
been  received  for  lands  sold.  Two  Hundred  mtd fif- 
ty thousaml  dollars.  The  district  of  country,  where 
purchases  have  been  made  is  below  this,  bordering 
upon,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Illinois  Rver,  lying  ? 
mostly,  witliin  the  counties  of  La  Salle  and  Put- 
nam ;  a  booy  of  land,  generally  speaking,  equal  to 
any  in  the  State  ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  Union. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  five  thousand  two 
himdred  dollars  have  been  collected  in  this  city,  fat 
the  relief  of  the  aged  oflic«rs  and  soldiers  of  tho 
revolutionary  war. — {Gazette] 
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LcciFER  Matches. — A  iViciuIof  ours  who  was 
bound  up  the  North  River  a  few  days  ago,  happen- 
ed to  be  early  on  board  the  Ohio,  and  so  sat  hnnself 
down  on  the  back  side  of  t!ic  boat  to  read  u  book. 
As  the  bustle  increased,  and  just  as  the  boat  was 
starting,  a  porter  threw  down  a  trunk  at  his  fuct., 
took  two  shillinj^s  of  a  countryman  for  his  troubk-, 
imd  hurried  off.  Directly  our  frioiul  discovered  an 
impression  of  fire  on  his  olfactory  nerve,  and  look- 
ing abont,  beheld  the  countrynjan's  trunk  sniokin^^ 
like  a  coal-pit.  On  bciii;;  opc-.cd,  it  exhibited  a 
doleful  mass.  In  addition  to  a  iiuaniity  "f  Lucillr 
matches,  the  countryman  had  furnished  hiniself 
■with  a  quantity  of  small  torj>cdocs  v.liich  had  also 
exploded,  so  tiiat  the  silks  and  cthcoos  for  the  la- 
dies, nnd  the  sugar  plums;  for  the  children,  were  all 
in  ruins.  The  afl'air  was  hardly  over,  wlicn  our 
friend  walked  to  another  "part  of  ilic  Vat,  wlierc 
acvenil  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  wera  rc<:a!- 
ing  themselves  with  sp;;.irs,  and  bcliold  the  pocket 
of  one  of  them  was  sniokinq;  almost  as  rijuch  as  the 

countryman's  triuik !     "  Mr. ,"  said  ho,  "  your 

pocket  is  on  file," — and  the  gentleman  pulled  out 
iiis  linen  cambric  hnndkcrchici",  which  on  coming 
to  the  air,  blazed  v,p  beautifully.  The  friction  of 
throwing  a  bunch  of  matches  back  into  his  jwcket 
after  takinj;  one  to  lisrlit  ascgjar,  had  bccnsutHcicnt 
to  produce  an  explosion.  Tlie  countryman's 
iMutcbes  were  expl'wled  by  the  concussiim  of  throw- 
ing down  the  tr  nik.  In  Crerm  uiy  severe  laws 
h;ive  l)ecn  pa^.scd  ao;ainst  ihfj  haviiis:;,  making,  or 
using  Lucifer  matches. — [Jour,  of  Cwm.] 


The  followin«5  tributary  lines  arc  asciibed  to  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  of  England,  wh.o  was  recently 
in  the  Uni'.ed  States  and  viiitcd  the  tomb  at 
Isiount  Vernon : 

Washington, 

The  brave,  tiic  wj.se,  the  g(X)d  : 

AVashiiigton, 

Supreme  in  war,  in  council  and  in  peace : 

Washington, 

Valiant  without  ambition, dismeet  without  fear; 

And  confident  without  pre,sumjilion: 

AVasiiington, 

In  disaster  calm;  in  success  moderate;  in  all  himself; 

Washington, 

•  The  licro,  the  patriot,  llio  christian; 

The  father  of  nations,  t'uc  fric.nl  of  mankind; 

Who, 

When  he  had  won  all,  rcnouncctl  all, 

/.  Mil  sought. 

In  llic  bosom  of  his  family  and  of  nature, 

Retirement; 

And  in  the  hope  of  religion, 

• "  Innnortality. 


[From  the  Sntimtnl  Inl,'Ui^f.nffr.\ 
Tiio  Aiucrican  S-»-r«»rJ. 

FuBnr.i)  from  Opprr  .;:<k)n's  chain  ; 

Valianliv  i!s«il, 
WicWn!  wliPii  prayers  were  vain ; 

Never  abusPil: 
Sword,  that  our  I'atlicra  drew  ! 

Wr,  by  their  iln!?l, 
Steear  to  prove  gooil  .-tud  true 

Heirs  of  the  Trunt. 

Should  e'er  donu'slii-  strilo 

Call  lor  thy  .-•toel. 
Be  thou  the  pruiung  knif.*, 

Woundinc  to  heal ! 
Slioulil  Kroedom's  foo.-i  accurst 

E'er  seek  our  shore. 
Forth  like  God's  li.'luiiiiis  burst 

E'en  as  of  yore  I 
Blootl  nisiailiy  blade  up<in  : 

Why  was  it  shed? 
Answer  I'rom  Lcxiii^on, 

triorious  Dead ! 
Cry,  from  your  lowly  rrrt 

'Ne*t!l  the  gretii  smi, 
"  Sou* !  for  our  >is>itF,  the  bleut 

Charter  of  God  I" 
From  our  Sire;;'  h.allowed  eanh    ^ 

BreathcM  a  deep  tone: 
"  Not  for  tlie  South  oi  North 

Fou"ht  we  alone  : 
Jill  in  one  holy  band 

Souglit  we  to  bind — 
Oh  !  let  not  factious  hand 

Loose  what  wc  have  joined  !" 


■•■,'."'•■•.•■•■■     STKPHENSON*        ■•*■'' 

BHitderefa  tuperior  slyU  of  Paaaenger  Cart  forRail- 
road, 

If 0.361  Elizabcthstreet,  near BIcccker  street, 

New-York. 

SJ- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tbeae  Cars  ;  a  speciaien  of  which  may  be  seen 
OH  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Hariscm  Aailroad 
BOW  la  operatiou.  J  M  li 


AUBURN  AND  STRACUSE  RAII^ROAD* 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Scaled  Proposals  wl!'  be  received  until  ihe  15th  day  of 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undcrsipned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburu  nnd  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  tlic  Gradine,  Masonry,  nnd  Bridges  on  «aid  Uoad. 

Indlvlduala  dlspneeil  lu  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  pari  of  tic  wurlt,  will  be  furidsbed  on  .ippli- 
catina  at  the  Oflice  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
furiiid  of  proposals,  and  printed  specificaUons. 

Tho  rontracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner — a 
sptcific  price  being  sta'.«d  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  in  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
lu  r<  ndering  the  work  complete. 

Tiie  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureti<3^,  and  wiitfrii  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  u^uai  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  requirt^d. 

Individuals  who  have  iH!en  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnigh  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Hupcrintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  tn  all  cases  be  re- 
(|uircd. 

It  U  dcsin'd  that  all  the  work  In  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  liatl  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  in  the 
same  contract,  and  it  is  rrqucbted  that  the  proposals  l>« 
mnde  accordingly 

Tho  plani  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
r::aniinalion  at  t)ie  Oliice  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
toberneit.  EDWIN  F.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  tc  Agent  A.  tc  B.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  22, 1835.  37— tl50 

N£AV-OAIiKANS  AND  NASHVILLK 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  tirst  fifty  miled 
of  the  Road,  on  the  ISth  day  of  December  next,  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Oflioe,  in  tlie  City  <if  New-Or- 
Ic^ann,  from  tho  15th  of  N'oveniber  to  (he  15th  day  of  De- 
cenihvr  next,  lor  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  K.  S.  tJmith,  will  be  upon 
Ihe  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otncr  infonnatioD  as 
may  hx  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  curtifie.ites  of  character  and  qualifications. 

Tliis  part  of  the  road,  «xtendiii(!  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  i»  jterfectly  healtliy  throughout,  and  being 
the  roninienr^inent  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  idetitify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon 
Fible  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  throtigh  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healtliy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad. 
Engineer  OlTice,  IT.  O.  &.  N.  Railroad,  i 
Aug.  25, 1835. < ^~\y3 

TO    CONTRACTORS   FOR    EXCAVATION    AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  t)e  received  at  the  Offlcc  of  the.  Phil- 
adelphia anil  Roadin?  KailRoad  Company,  in  Phila- 
lielphia,  oil  the  19th  and  'Mih  daya  of  October  next,  for  the 
Gradiiirr  and  Masonry,  of  atiout  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottinsrove  and  Norristown. 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  henry  work,  deserv- 
in:,'  tlie  attention  of  skilful  and  comi>etcnt  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
loni;,  and  a  Bridge  acroiis  tiiu  Schuylkill,  near  Phocnix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
inntioii  in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Kni'inoer'd  Otfice,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
tlie  letting.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philatlelpeia,  Sept.  a,  1835. 82  3tawt019 

AM£S*  CKL.SBRATKD    SHOVIi^LS* 
KPADKSf   <Jtc. 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

ISO     do        do       ca^t  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
IIXI     do        do       Socket  Khovel^  and  Sp;Ades, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Cliurn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
Bieel  poiati-d,  mudo  from  iialisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Ag»ute, 

WITIIEBELL,  AMES  ft  CO. 

2  Liberty  strct,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  tc  CO. 
34_ytf  a  Stale  sweet,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  IVORK* 

Of  nil  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  4c  CO., 
Pa;eison,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Wheels,  Boxss,  Asi.cs,  and  Car  Spkikos,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addresiied  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  mcct|with  iuimedlate  attentioB. 

PatersoB,  Aus.  19,  1835.  34— Ijr 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  «c  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Sho;),  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
cactings  required  for  railroads.  R-ly  fehl4 

RAILROAD  CAR  AVHEKLS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

{^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  {iiied  to  wheels 
C<nnplcte  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Fateraon,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  subscibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
8troet,New-York,  will  be  prouipUy  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

JS  flOGKftS^K£TCIlU>}lbOROSy£RORt 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  to. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  lilacksmiths,  on  the  New-York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  niiks  from  the  City.  Lilivral 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  pavments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall, Frank, 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

8:Cr  The  Albany  Argus,  PhihidRlphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Pennsylvania.!,  will  pivase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  stretit;  New- York.    23— if 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

JCJ-  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
ma.i!c  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  [lie  above  Factory  arc  recommended  lo 
the  public  »*  superior  to  any  thin^'  sf  the  kind  now  in  uce 

Ship  and  Boat  :?pikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addicssct!  to  Messrs.  ERASTU.S  COR- 
NING St  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTUllNKR.  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepLlHy 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

|95  tons  of  1  inch  by  J  inch,  ]  Flat  Bar*  in  lengths  o 
200  do.  1^  do.  (  do.  I  14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
•10  do.  1^  do.  f  do.  I  holes,  endscut  alan  angle 
300  (io.  2  do.  I  do.  |of  io  degrees,  with  spli- 
800  do.  'H  do.  I  do.  I  cing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

3oOdo.orEd<.'e  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  IroR  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  P.ailway  Cars,  and  of  6U  inches  diaiaeter 
for  Jjocomotive  wiieels 

Axles  of  2i,  2|,  ii,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diomctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

Th«  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  Mtaie  Goveri-: 
mentsand  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  tliem.  d71meowr 


SURVEYORS)  INSTRUMENTS. 

J:;^  Compasses  of  varioussizcs  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougliton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, luanufacturcil  and  tioldby 

E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  J>trMl, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

8URVEYINO  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

53"  Tlie  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
merits  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costrustion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  several  of 
whicti  are  entirely  nne  .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  onelescan 
be  taken  with  or  without  tho  U8«  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 
"     ■  No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  rcspcnfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  \63'}. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespectin;  the  instrumiints  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  thcfollowinginf'or* 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  tlio  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
Tho  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
Tiiese  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair.  They 
havetn  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidentf 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the|kir.d  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paucrns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  lelescoiie,  in  place  of  the  vane  eights,  leaves  the 
engineer  pcarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  mnstcom 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  ufe  for  laylnf  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  bcas.hfghly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  tliv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Havine  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instruiMn  C 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  mostcbeerfally'Te- 
commend  itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.Febroarj,  1638. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  ha8coml>ined 
the  propertiesof  a  Theodolite  withthe  common  Level. 

lconsi<ler  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  t«  th« 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HERRT  Jl.  CAMPBELL,  Enir.  Philad. 

Bl  If  0«na«at.  and  fi  orfiat.  lUilrood 
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ll[/5aiNG  Gears  op  R.\ilroads.  —  We 
commence  in  this  number,  "  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Running  Gears  of  Railroad  Car- 
riages," by  Mr.  James  Stimpsok,  of  Balti- 
more, which  will  be  found  well  worth 
reading.  It  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next-    

Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal. — We  would 
call  the  attention  of  those  contractors  who 
are  accustomed  to  tunneling  for  Canals  or 
Railroads,  to  an  advertismentof  E.  H.  Gill, 
Esq.,  Engineer,  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal— from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
Tunnel  is  to  be  about  900  yards,  or  nearly 
half  a  mile,  in  length — mostly  through  a 
sand-stone  rock.     ._    ,.,   .     .  _    . 

TO  TUNNEL  CONTRACTORS. 
PrepoiaLt  will  ba  received  by  mail,  or  otberwwe.  Tor  ex- 
cuvRtlnc  a  Tunnel  on  the  nuinuiit  of  itae  Bandy  and  Beaver 
t^aiifcl.  Tlie  I'uanul  i«  UK)  yards  long,  tlie  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  soft  saud-stone  rock,  ttie  liiglicst  part  ot'  the 
rldfe  through  which  it  passes  is  about  90  feet  above  the 
lop  of  the  TuDDcl.  As  tke  de«p  euu  at  the  tsrmluation  are 
Mot  cxeavaicd,  Biott  of  tb«  mstcrial  will  have  to  be  re- 
■otM  through  shatts.  Proposals  must  be  accomiMnied 
with  good  reeomuendatlonf,  as  to  skill  and  eompetsncy. 

E.  H.  GILL, 

Engineer. 
i  Mev-Llsbon,  Ohio,  Sept.  17, 1835.  38-«t 


.'•■    New-Ohleans    and    Nashville    Rail- 
road.—This  road,  which  «t  first,  by  many 


of  our  readers,  and  indeed  even  by  ourself, 
was  considere(?  more  as  a  subject  of  cat- 
versation,  than. of  serious  consideration,  is 
to  be  pushed  forward  with  energy  and 
spirit.  Fifty  miles  of  the  road,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  notice,  is  to  be  put 
under  contract  in  December  7iext.  And  it 
aflbrds  us  pleasure  to  say,  as  we  are  ena- 
bled to  do,  from  information  derived  from 
the  President  and  Chief  Engineer, — the 
latter  of  whom,  H.  J.  Ranney,  Esq.,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  to  make 
contracts  for  the  Rails, — that  the  Company 
intends  to  make  it  a  road  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  especially  whert  u 
teood  rail  and  a  ffat  bar  of  iron  are  uted. 
The  superstructure  is  to  be  of  wood.  The 
wood  rail  is  to  be  7  by  9  inches,  and  the 
iron  rail  -2^  by  l^  inches,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, both  thicker  and  wider  than  any  other 
Jlat  rail  in  use. 

The  survey  proves  this  route  to  be  one  of 
the  most  feasible  that  has  been  projected 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  maxi- 
mum ascent,  in  the  direction  of  the  grentett 
business,  that  is  towards  New-Orleans,  is 
only  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  from  New-Or- 
leans it  is  only  20  feet. 

We  expect  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Ranney  in  a  few  days,  when  we 
shall  enter  more  into  particulars.  In  the 
mean  time  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
contractors  to  the  followins:  notice. 


NEW-ORLEANS  &  NASHVILLE   RAILROAD. 

'  NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS.  :  '  •  • 
The  New-()rle.-iD8  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  |  lace  ynder  contr:ict  tiie  lir«t  fifty  mileii 
of  the  Road,  un  llie  15Ui  day  of  Dci'-ember  next,  Propueals 
will  be  received  at  their  Ofiioe,  in  tht  City  of  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  I9tb  of  Noventber  to  the  I5tb  day  of  De 
eember  next,  for  the  Gradnatioa  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 
The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otiier  informatioB  as 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  tbe  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  tbe  road,  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  is  perfectly  bealtby  throughout,  and  being 


tbe  couimcncenient  of  tlie  mo!>t  extensive  work  In  Om 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  conimeMc*- 
inent,  as  thorc  who  are  knoiv-ii  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strai^cte 
during  tJie  future  profreas  of  the  road. 

Tbe  cnuntry  through  which  tbe  line  paaace  is  gcnarail]^ 
high  piiic  ridge,  and  perfectly  healtliy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Cliiet  Engineer  N.  O.  Sl  h.  MMtbmA.  4 
Engineer  Office,  K.  O.  &  N.  Railroad,  ) 

.\us.>i,,  1835.  i  ■'■ :  9  _  . 
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GEobGiA  Railroad. — We   are   gratified, 
says  the  Augusta,  Geo.,  ConstitutioilaJist 
of  the  i3th  insL,  in  being  able  to  inform  our 
readers,  and  the   friends  of  tliis   lao^abl*^ 
trodertaking  throughout  the  Sua«,  that  the 

work  oil    tiii.;   roo«i    io   c.t._j:ij  f  ._^.^,..:_^.. ' 

under  the  direction  of  its  chief  engineer, 
J.  Edcar  Thomson.  The  line  of  this 
road,  after  leaving  Augusta,  pursues  the 
elevated  piney  ridge,  separating  the  water.9 
of  the  Savannah  river  from  those  of  Brier 
Creek  and  the  Ogechec.  This  ridg^  i» 
celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  and  is  beli«r^ 
to  be  quite  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  tVe 
United  States.  European  laborers  have 
been  engaged  on  the  work  during  the  whole 
summer,  without  scarcely  a  single  case  of 
sickness. 

The  contracts  entered  into  in  June  last, 
for  the  graduation  of  upwards  of  20  miles 
of  this^road,  are  rapidly  progressing  towards 
completion,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  an* 
nexed  notice,  that  30  miles  more  of  ih« 
Road  will  be  placed  under  contract  on  the 
31st  day  of  October  next. 

GEORGIA  UNION  R.\ILROAD.  • 

NOTICE    TO    COKTRACTORS    FOR    CXCAVATIOR 
AND    EMBANKMENT,    ETC. 

Proposals  will  b«  received  at  tbe  Engineer's  OAee  h( 
Auguma.  between  the  StHta  and  3tet  day  oi  October  aattf'  ^ 
for  the  excHvation.  embankment  and  brldfing  en  30  mllas   '> 
of  tbe  Creorgia  Railroad  lerminaUog  nortiiweai  of  Ww- 
reutoa. 

Cowractors,  unleaa  personally  kunwm  to  tbe 
must  act-nmpany their  ptoposels  with  eertifieatce ori 
mendation*  as  to  qualification  and  ebaraeter. 

Profiles  of  tbe  line  and  plaas  of  tbe  diSbeat 
tiona  on  it,  will  be  exhiblied  at  the  oAee  after  tbe  ISth 
of  October,  and  all  necessary  infonnatioa  is  rdatioa 
to  the  work  afforded  by  the  Chief  Englaeer  or  bis  assie- 
tants.  iomi  MfiOkM.  TaoMMta, 

AugiMta,  Sept  €,  1839.  \>        Civil 
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A  Dissertation  upon  the  Running  Gears  of 
Railroad  Carriages — illustrating  some  of 
their  most  important  natural  Mechanical 
Actions,  inseparable  thereto ;  and  also  de- 
scribing a  remedy  for  the  evils  set  forth  in 
the  Dissertation,  embracing  principles  not 
heretofore  known.  Also,  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  a  Turning  Platform  for  Railroad 
Carriages — a  Curvature  to  turn  corners 
of  streets,  wharves,  cf-c,  and  Grooved 
Rails  for  the  Curvatures,  and  the  general 
use  of  the  streets.  Also,  a  newly  invented 
Wrought  Iron  Wheel, /or  Railroads.  By 
Jambs  Stimpson.     --'/.^r -:'-•,    .   ; 

In  presenting  to  the'  notice  of  proprietors 
of  Railroads  my  patent  for  an  improvement 
in  the  running  gears  of  railroad  carriages, 
if  may  perhaps  be  proper  for  me  to  set  forth 
the  causes  which  called  for  this  improve- 
ment, together  with  its  advantages  over 
any  other  mode  now  in  use.  In  doing  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  true 
principles  of  the  natural  actions  and  me- 
chanical motions  of  railroad  carriage  wheels 
as|heretofore  applied ;  there  being  several 
leading  characteristics  in  their  operations 
inseparably  connected  with  them;  some  of 
which  are  prominent  and  powerful  in  their 
effects;  and  from  the  observations  which  I 
have  been  led  to  make,  1  am  well  convinced 
that  they  are  not  well  understood,  for  other- 
wiM  their  ill  effects  would  ere  this  have 
been  counteracted.  I  think  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  my  conclusions  by  the  fact,  that  num- 
berless alteraiions  have  been  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  running  gears 
of  railroad  carriages,  with  a  view  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  iiave  constantly 
attended  their  operations. 

To  common  observers  the  applicaiioa  and 
use  of  the  running  gears  of  railroad  car- 
riages appear  extremely  simple,  and  unat- 
tended with  difficulties — merely  round 
wheels  running  upon  smooth  iron  rails — 
and  at  first  sight  one  would  be  led  to  be- 

l^aira     th:**     «'■•'>•>      nppnmn*     c-i>>ip|p     IllJ'l     t<lSy 

movements  must  necessarily  operate  witJi- 
out  risk  of  damage  cither  to  the  wheels, 
the  carriage  or  the  rails.  But,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  natural 
cour&e  of  running  of  four  wheels  of  equal 
diameter  is  only  in  a  straight  line,  when 
their  axles  arc  kept  parallel  to  each  other; 
and  fhat  whenever  the  railway  deviates 
froBi  a  straight  line,  it  becomes  necessary, 
a>  wheels  are  now  applied  or  geared  to  the 
carriage,  to  overcome  a  groat  proportion  of 
their  powerful  adhesion  to  the  rails.  These 
facts  have  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
endeavored  to  obviate  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  passage  of  carriages  over  curves, 
crossings,  crooks,  and  unequal  undulations 
in  railways  ;  yet  this  adhesion,  which  must 
be  overcome,  very  often  constitutes  the  first 

Sreat  cause  of  all  those  difficulties,  and  ren- 
erf  it  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, that  the  wheels  should  be  made 
fast  to  their  axle*,  especially  when  in  the 
least  conical ;  and  that  to  prevent  an  extra 
liability  of  running  off  the  tracks,  their 
axles  should  be  always  confined  in  positions 
parallel  to  each  other,  while  their  flanches 
and  cones  are  relied  upon  to  keep  them 
Upon  the  rails,  and  cause  them  to  conform 
to  the  course  of  the  railway.  It  must  also 
be  observed,  in  order  lo  a  correct  under- 
standing  of  the  subject,  that  when  the 
wheels  are  fixed  fast,  and  set  true  upon 
their  axles,  and  their  axles  are  kept  paral- 
lel vitit  «ach  other,  they  cannot,  without 
tke  UK  of  ifveat  force,  l»e  moved  in  any 
f(^  thM  «  9tT»ifbt  Une»  Iwt  «r«  Uk  fact, 


n 


as  to  any  lateral  movement,  like  four  lixed 
props  or  legs — and  it  must  follow  of  course 
that  the  force,  that  will  be  requsite  to  pro- 
duce a  lateral  movement,  must  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  resistance  offered  by  tiie 
wheels  to  that  movement ;  or  in  other 
words,  sufficient  to  overcome  their  adhesion 
to  the  rails.  Hence  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived in  what  manner  the  stress  of  the 
carriage  is  brought  to  operate  upon  the 
naves,  axles,  spokes  and  rims  of  the  wheels  : 
for  whatever  power  is  used  to  overcome  the 
adhesion  between  the  peripheries  ol'  the 
wheels  and  the  surface  of  Uie  rails,  must 
act  upon  all  parts  of  the  carriage  and 
wheels,  and  of  course  react  upon  the  axles, 
keys  and  naves  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  power 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  the 
diameters  of  the  wheels  and  those  of  their 
axles.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  to  the  rails  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  surfaces  in  contact 
and  the  superincumbent  weight  to  a  certain 
extent;  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  and  ascertained 
by  him  to  be  equal  to  forty-three  per  centum 
for  seven  hundred  and  nine  pounds  upon  a 
square  inch — or  for  every  square  inch  of 
wheel  and  rail  in  contact. 

By  a  calculation  based  upon  these  facts 
it  will  be  found,  that  upon  rails  of  the  usual 
width,  each  wheel  of  a  carriajje,  with  a 
common  load,  adheres  to  the  rail  with  a 
power  of  (nore  than  three  liuadred  pounds. 
Now  to  produce  an  instantaneous  lateral 
movement  upon  the  rails,  three  of  the 
wheels,  as  now  applied  and  used,  must 
slide,  while  the  fourth  will  only  have  to 
oblique  a  little,  or  twist  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  direction  of  the  others — 
and,  by  the  way,  this  obliquing  or  twisting 
alone  produces  a  damage  to  the  rails  and 
wheels  equal  to  the  force  exerted  by  their 
adhesion  together — and  hence  the  great  im- 
proi)rieiy  of  using  vibrating  axles  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  made  to  oscillate 
or  vibrato  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  true  course  of  the 
road,  besides  that  produced  by  every  consi- 
derable impediment  to  motion  under  the 
peripheries  of  the  wheels.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  consider  some  of  the  most  important 
effects  produced  by  different  modes  of  con- 
struction as  they  suggest  themselves  to  my 
mind  ;  and  also  the  remedy. 

The  natural  pnxrer  of  adhesion  of  the  Wheel 
to  the  Rails. 
The  adhesion  of  one  wheel  being  equal 
to  three  hundred  pounds,  that  of  three 
wheels  will  be  equal  to  nine  hundred 
pounds;  therefore, a  force  more  than  equal 
to  that  resistance  must  be  exerted  by  some- 
thing in  order  to  overcome  it,  whenever  a 
lateral  movement  is  required — and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  force,  when  one 
wheel  has  to  move  all  the  rest  laterally, 
reacts  upon  the  axles,  keys,  wedges,  pins, 
or  whatever  may  be  used  to  fasten  the 
wheels  to  the  axles,  with  a  power  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  excess  of  the  diameter 
of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels  over  that 
of  the  axles — whijh  is  in  most  cases  as 
twelve  to  one,  and  consequently  amounts 
to  ten  thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds 
at  the  nave  of  the  wheel  which  produces 
the  movement ;  and  three  thousand  and  six 
hundred  pounds  upon  each  of  the  others  at 
their  naves;  and  as  roads  are  made  in  this 
country  with  frequent  curvatures  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  also  with  crossings  from 
one  track  to  another,  when  the  power  to  be 
exerted  is  still  greater  than  upon"  curves, 
tkis  sti»s«  apod  the  axle«  «ad  wheels  i» 


acting  and  reacting  almost  constantly. 
Who  then  can  be  surprised  at  their  early 
destruction?         ■".  *:    |   .."    '*       •''' 

The  means  relied  upon  to  clianfre  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Carriage. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  means  are  pro- 
vided and  used  to  effect  a  lateral  movement, 
and  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned  re- 
sistance thereto;  or  in  other  words,  lo 
change  the  direction  of  the  carriage  and 
cause  the  wheels  to  follow  the  track  with- 
out force;  keeping  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  that  from  the  causes  before  stated  the 
wheels  will  run  only  in  a  straight  line,  and 
that  they  are  held  in  that  course  by  the  pa- 
rallelism of  their  axles  and  their  power  of 
adhesion — that  is  to  say,  a  power  of  adhe- 
sion equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  for 
each  wheel  at  its  periphery — ^and  we  find 
that  a  single  cone  is  all  that  is  relied  upon 
to  effect  the  object  and  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage  when  required. 

The  amount  of  the  adhesion  of  a  cone  com- 
pared tcith  that  of  the  tread  of  the  Wheel. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  power  one  cone 
has  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  nine  hundred  pounds;  which  will  be  the 
resistance  of  three  wheels  when  one  cone 
acts   alone,   as   before   stated.      Now,  the 
power  of  adhesion  being  proportionate  to 
the  bearing  surface  and  weight;  up  to  seven 
hundred  and  nine  pounds  for  each  square 
inch  of  wheel  and  rail  in  contact,  it  follows 
thut  when  a  cone  comes  with  its  obtuse  an- 
glt  in  contact  with  a  flat  I    rizontal  rail,  its 
bearing  surface  is  thus  reduced  to  less  than 
one  fourth  of  that  of  either  of  the  other 
wieels,  which,  at  the  moment  when  the 
C03C  begins  to  act,  are  upon  their  treads,  its 
power  of  adhesion  by  its  reduction  of  bear- 
ing surface  is  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
seventy-five  pounds.     How  can  a  power  of 
seventy-five  pounds,  acting  with  no  extrane- 
oui  advantages,  produce  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  which  is  held  in 
its  straight  course  by  a  power  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds?     It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is   impossible.     It   follows   then    that    the 
wheel  on  its  cone  must  itself  slide  as  .much 
as  its  periphery  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the 
wheels  running  on  their  treads  ;  and  that  it 
must  continue  to  slide  in  that  proportion 
until  the  vertical  part  of  the  flanch  impinges 
against  the  edge  of  the  rail,  when  the  re- 
sistance to  a  change  of  direction  in  the  car- 
riage will  be  overcome  by  main  force  ;  that 
is,  by  means  of  the  flanch.     This  will  al- 
ways be  the  case,  unless  the  full  size  of  the 
cone  on  the  hind  wheel,  or  a  diameter  there- 
of corresponding  to  that  of  the  front  wheel 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  carriage,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  rail  in  time  to  act  be- 
fore the  fjanch  of  the  front  wheel  is  caused 
to  impinge  as  aforesaid,  for  then  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage  will  be  changed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  cones,  which  have  a 
leverage  power  over  their  two  lellows  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  axles  ;  and  as  the  wheels 
upon  their  treads  have  only  to  oblique  as 
they  roll,  and  not  to  slide,  they  will  yield  to 
the  action  of  the  cones  of  their  fellows. 

When  the  direction  of  the  carriage  is 
about  to  be  changed  or  tmned  from  a 
straight  line  at  the  commencement  of  a 
curve,  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  on  the  out- 
side of  the  curve  cannot  be  in  contact  with 
the  rail  upon  equal  diameters  simuluneous- 
ly;  consequently  there  must  be  a  sliding 
somewhere  until  the  hind  wheel  reaches 
the  point  where  the  curve  commences  and 
runs  upon  its  ccHie  to  a  diameter  conrespond- 
ia^  with  that  of  the  fore  wheel :  Awna^  «U 
I  vhick  tkne  tlw  smia  npoa  the  £w«raHig» 
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and  axles  must  be  io  proportiou  to  the  power 
of  adhesion,  &c.,  as  before  described.  To 
this  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  early  de- 
structioa  of  the  wheels  by  the  wearing  out 
or  indenting  of  the  surfaces  of  their  coaes, 
and  tlieir  constant  tendency  to  work  luose ; 
and  hence  also  the  danger  of  using  large 
wheels,  unless  the  size  of  the  axles  be  also 
large.  Vi.:'-;/'-?;  :■  ■'-^^^-y--^^.-.--: .;: ;  y.. 

The  HI  effects  produced  by  the  cone  not  being 
able  to  change  the  direction  of  the  carriage 
in  teuton,  and  also  why  it  is  not  cluinged. 

There  is  one  extremely  pernicious  effect 
produced  by  the  forcing  of  the  wheels  on 
one  side  of  the  carriage  upon  a  higher  part 
of  their  cont's  than  is  necessary  before  they 
are  able  to  turn  the  carriage  into  the  true 
course  of  the  railway,  to  which  I  would  call 
particular  attention. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  has  often 
been  observed  by  travellers  on  a  railroad, 
that  the  carriage  will  run  from  one  side  of 
the  railway  to  the  other,  producing  a  kind 
of  vibratory  motion  extremely  unpleasant  to 
the  passenger.  This  is  caused  by  the  cone's 
not  being  able  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  carnage  in  season  as  before  stated,  and 
which  is  produced  in  the  following  manner : 
The  wheels  oh  the  outside  of  the  curve  or 
crook  at  its  commencement  having  been 
forced  to  run  upon  the  very  highest  part  of 
their  cones  by  the  causes  herein  before  enu- 
merated and  explained,  that  is,  want  of 
power  to  changv'  their  course,  they  kre  in 
contact  with  an  increased  diameter  to  ao 
extent  that  causes  them  to  have  a  tendency 
as  soon  as  they  can  act  to  turn  a  muc* 
shorter  curve  than  that  required  by  the 
railway  upon  which  they  are  running :  so 
that  they  necessarily  cause  the  carriage  to 
give  a  rank  shear  across  the  railway, 
whereby  it  is  thrown  upon  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  other  wheels  forced  upon  the 
higher  part  of  their  cones  on  that  side,  also 
causing  the  carriage  to  take  another  shear 
back  again ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  vibrate 
from  side  to  side,  until  all  the  wheels  are 
brought  to  run  upon  that  part  of  their  cones 
or  treads  which  adapts  their  diameters  to 
the  true  course  of  the  railroad.  This  vi- 
bratory motion  will  be  produced,  not  only 
by  curves  and  crooks,  but  by  any  unequal 
undulations  or  unevenness  in  the  surface 
of  one  track  of  the  railway,  more  than  the 
other:  thus,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  wheel  to  describe  more  space  in  the 
same  time  than  either  of  the  others — and 
from  the  causes  set  forth  it  cannot  do  it — 
there  must  be  a  dragging  or  sliding,  which, 
whenever  it  does  occur,  an  immense  stress 
upon  the  wheels  is  produced,  and  a  propor- 
tionately unnecessary  wear  to  both  rails  and 
wheels. 

The  improvement  wiU  allow  the  carriage  to 
change  its  course  of  direction  vailh  perfect 
ease.  , 

One  of  the  beauties  of  my  improve- 
ment consists  in  its  being  a  complete  re- 
medy for  the  evil  consequences  above  set 
forth  —  for  this  improvement  permits  a 
single  cone  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
carriage  the  instant  it  touches  upon  the  rail 
at  the'commencement  of  a  curve,  and  steer 
it  precisely  in  the  course  of  the  railway, 
without  causing  the  flanches  to  impinge 
against  the  raib,  or  producing  any  stress 
upon  the  axles,  the  wheels,  or  the  car- 
riage. 

The  importauee  tf  the  impnoememt  «C  the 
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a  switch  at  a  crossing  the  imporiauce  of 
this  improvement  becomes  immense  ;  for  it 
reduces  the  force  of  action  or  stress  be- 
tween the  flanch  and  switch  more  than  one- 
half;  which  is  a  great  security  against  its 
running  over  the  switches,  and  cutting 
away  their  top  edges  or  breaking  tlic  flanch 
by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Large  JVheels  may  be  used,  ^-c. 

By  the  application  of  my  improvement, 
large  wheels,  if  made  in  a  proper  form, 
may  be  used  with  safety  where  the  tracks 
have  no  very  short  curves,  and  without 
increasing  their  weight  or  that  of  the  axles 
beyond  what  would  be  their  due  proportion 
for  their  increased  size,  without  any  regard 
to  the  stress  caused  by  adhesion,  6lc.  With 
respect  to  the  size  of  wheels,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  both  large  and 
small.  Small  wheels  are  lighter,  safer  in 
turning  shert  curves,  and  easier  to  load 
heavy  goods  upon :  but  the  smaller  the 
wheel  the  less  the  bearing  surface  upon  the 
rails  :  and  the  more  rapidly  will  both  wheel 
and  rail  be  cut  ana  worn  away  by  the 
crushing  of  gravel  between  their  surfaces, 
and  also  the  metal  itself.  Small  wheels 
make  more  revolutions  in  a  given  space, 
which  creates  more  heat  at  the  gudgeon 
and  consumes  the  oil  much  faster.  They 
also  require  more  power  to  move  them  ; 
and  when  passing  over  stones  or  any  uneven 
places  in  the  tracks,  their  concussions  there- 
with are  much  more  severe  and  injurious  to 
wheels,  carriage  and  rails,  under  equal 
speed,  than  when  the  wheels  are  large; 
and  therefore  they  are  more  unpleasant  lo 
passengers  both  in  their  actions  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  noise  they  produce.  When 
the  roads  are  nearly  level  and  tolerably 
straight,  I  should  prefer  wheels  of  thirty-six 
to  forty-two  inches  in  diameter  forpassenger 
cars  that  are  intended  for  speed  ;  and  with 
the  use  of  my  improvement  wheels  of  this 
size  will  cause  less  expense  per  annum, 
taking  every  thing  into  view,  than  smaller 
sized  wheels. 

When  the  wheels  are  composed  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  wood,  and  the  stress 
naturally  resulting  to  wheels  made  fast  to 
their  arles  is  properly  considered,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  upon  them  by  the 
variations  of  the  weather,  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  easement  to  motion,  and 
relief  from  lateral  or  other  strain,  afforded 
by  the  application  of  my  improvement,  be- 
otmes  the  more  conspicuous.  Indeed  for 
stch  wheels  the  use  of  this  improvement  is 
as  indispensable  as  iron  shoes  are  to  horses 
upon  hard  roads. 

The  saving  of  power  to' a  locomotive 
tliat  would  be  made  by  the  application  of 
ay  improvement  throughout  a  train  of  cars, 
is  worthy  of  particular  consideration ;  for 
vrithout  it  in|the  same  sliding  of  the  wheels, 
vhich  has  been  before  spoken  of,  would 
appertain  to  each  car,  and  thus  the  resis- 
itnce  resulting  therefrom  would  be  in- 
cieased  to  a  large  amount  by  the  number 
of  cars  in  the  train.  It  would  thus  require 
a  proportionate  increase  of  power  to  over- 
come this  resistance ;  the  exertion  of  which 
W5uld  produce  ■  extra  stress  upon  the  eu- 
giae  and  boiler,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fire  by  an  extra  quantity  of  fuel, 
th«  excess  of  which  heat  is  most  certain  lo 
destroy  the  fire  pipes.  Now  if  the  train  of 
cars  of  the  same  weight  can  be  moved  over 
the  same  road  with  fifty  pounds  of  steam 
initead  of  sixty,  the  saving  is  more  in  every 
respect  than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear 
t»^be,  and  more  especially  in  respect  to  the 

"        pradoecd  vpoa  tne  engine,  boiler, 
;  tor  tbe  libber  tbe 


of  the  hteam  the  more  power  is  requisite  to 
move  the  valves,  consequently  they  will  • 
weal  out  faster  in  all  their  connecting  parts 
and  get  out  of  repair  much  sooner,  and  the 
more  liable  will  the  joints  of  the  boiler,  the 
pipes  and  all  parts  »)e  to  fail ;  and  when 
the  least  thing  does  give  way,  all  operations 
or  movements  are  brought  to  a  sund.  The 
cost  of  the  locomotives  at  the  lowest  esti-  > 
mation,  embraces  an  item  of  expense  which 
should  leave  no  auxiliary  to  their  duration 
and  safety  unnoticed..- -  ...    .^  ■:•  .. 

The   bad  tendency   of  loose   wheels  —  they 
have  no  poteer  to  guide  the  carriage. 

As  a  means  of  avoiding  the  evils  attend- 
ant upou  the  use  of  wheels  made  fast  to 
their  axles,  resort  has  been  had  to  wheels 
loose  upon  their  axles-^but  to  this  mode  of 
gearing  there  exist  inseparable  objections,  " 
which  prove  that  the  remedy  is  far  worse 
than  the  evil  ;  for  the  wheels  themselves 
are  rapidly  destroyed  at    their  naves  and 
peripheries — the    axles  within  the  naves, . 
with  the  collars  and  washers,  as  well  as 
tile  rails  themselves,  are  also  subjected   to 
an   immensely   increased   wear   and   tear. 
Besides   these  evils  there  is  a  great  loss 
of  power,  for  loose  wheels  have  not   the  " 
power  to  guide  the  carriage,  and  the  con-  - 
sequence  is  that    their  flanches  will  con-    . 
tinually  impinge  against  the  edges  of  the 
rails,  and  thus  the  flanches  and  rails  will 
cut  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  power 
ol  adhesion  which  t/ie  treads  of  the  wheels 
have  to  hold  the  flanches  up  to  the  edge  of 
the    rails.      Nor    have    loose   wheels    the    .; 
powi-r  to  guide  the  carriage  even  when  they  ' 
are  provided  with  cones  upon  their  pen-  . 
phenes;  for  when  the  carriage  approaches    ' 
a  curve,  the  front  wheel,  which  first  meets 
it,  must  run  up  upon  its  cone  ;  the  effect  of   . 
which  is, .not  to  guide  the  carriage,  but  to 
impede  its  own  motion,  for  being  loose,  U' 
acts  iiidcponilcntly  of  its  lellow  wheel  upou 
the   same   axle,   and   of  course  when    its 
periphery  is  increased,  instead  of  its  acting 
as  a  guide  to  is  fellow,  it  will  merely  4e-  • 
scribe  the  same  space  at  the  same   time 
without  turning  so  far  on  its  axle.     Its  own 
motion  is  impeded,  because  in  the  very  act    . 
of  running  up  upon  its  cone,  it  runs  as  it    - 
were  up-hill ;  and  its  diameter  being  in- 
creased, it  is  thereby  made  to  sustain  more  • 
than  its  due  proportion  of  the  weight  of  * 
the  carriage  and  load  ;  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances   produce    resistance  to  is  ad« 
vance.     Nor  will  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage be  changed  until  the  flanch  of  the 
wheel  strikes  against  the  rail,  and  then  the 
direction  will  be  changed,  hue  the  flanch 
will  grind  along  against  the  edge  of  the 
rail,  producing  an  immense  resistance  to 
its  own  progress,  and  great  injury  to  itself 
and  the  rail. 

The  tacts  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have 
given  best  subject  a  thought.    The  wheel 
at  the  can  have  no  more  power  of  iiself  to  = 
change  the  direction  of  the  carriage,  than 
the  amount  jaf  adhesion  of  the  inside  of  the    ■ 
nave  to  the  axle ;  which  is  of  itself  totally   : 
inadequate  to  the  task. 

But  there  are  other  ill  consequences  at- 
tendant upon  the  use  of  loose  wheels,  some  '■■'■, 
of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out.   Im-  p 
mediately  after  the  flanch  upon  the  front  * 
wheel  touches  the   rail,  that  of 'the   hiod 
wheel  will  do  the  same — when  their  united 
resistance  to  motion  will  cause  that  side  of  ' 
the  carriage  to  lag,  and  if  there  is  any  play 
in  the  joints  of  the  transverse  rails  of  the  . 
carriage  where  they  join  lo  the  cheeks,  it ,' 
will  cause  the^wheeU  on  the  other  side  oT  > 
carriage,  (which  always    ran  free  when  ^ 
flancbes  of  their  fellow  wii«els  ate  ia  o(mi>  ' 
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tact  with  the  rail,)  to  get  in  advance,  and 
thereby  keep  the  flanches  of  their  fellow 
wheels  crowded  up  to  the  rail  on  tiie  other 
side,  by  the  course  of  their  own  direction, 
and  keep  them  continually  in  contact  there- 
with. 

— — . — . ^ 

'-     [From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

On  the  comparative  Corrosion  of  Iron,  Cop- 
I  per.  Zinc,  cf-c,  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
j;  common  salt.     By  A.  D.  Bachb,  Prof,  of 

Nat.  Philos.  and  Chcm.,  Univ.  Pcnn. 
To.  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Gentlemen, — An  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  me  some  months  since,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Walter,  Jr.,  in  relation  tfa  the  material 
which  would  be  most  proper  to  be  used  for 
pipes  to  convey  a  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  to  a  pump  intended  to  raise  it,  and 
l«r  the  material  of  the  pump  itself.     From 
this  solution  it  was  intended  to  recrystallize 
the  salt.      The   circumstances  being  of  a 
somewhat  complex  character,  I  determined 
not  to  be  satisiied  with  the  indications  of 
general  theory,  but  to  try  the  experiment, 
under   the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
nearly  as  might  be  possible.    'I'he  materials 
in  relation  to  which  inquiry  was  particularly 
directed,  were  iron,  copper,  brass,  lead,  and 
zinc.     Of  these,  the  rapid  o.xidation  of  iron, 
when  exposed  to  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
is  well  known  ;  the  corrosion  of  copper  by 
sea  water  is  also  well  known  ;  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  earthly  muriates  contained  in 
the  ocean  prevents  this  case,  otherwise  very 
closely  resembling  that  in  question,  fr»m 
corresponding  precisely  to  it,  the  common 
salt  referred  to  containing  these  muriates 
only  as  impurities.     Zinc  does  not  decom- 
pose water  readily,  and  oxidates  very  slow- 
ly, even  when  exposed  to  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  air  and  moisture ;  it  also  ranks  below 
sodium  in  the  list  of  electro-positive  metalf? ; 
its  chloride,  however,  is  soluble.     Lead  is 
rcndily  acted  upon  by  the  comLiincd  ngencies 
of  air  and  water,  first  oxidating,  and  then 
passing  to  the  state  of  a  carbonate  ;  its  place 
m  the  list  of  positive  electrics  is  below  zinc, 
and,  of  course,  below  sodium,  which  [latter 
we   should  expect,  therefore,   to  have  the 
greatiT  affinity  for  chlorine  ;  the  protoxide 
of  lead,  however,  and  several  of  its  salts,  hi- 
terchange  elements  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  chloiide  of  lead  is  insoluble,  and  hence 
the  presence  of  soluble  muriates  acts  as  a 
protection  against  the  corrosion  of  lead  by 
water. 

As  the  experimental  results  directly  ob- 
tained may  possibly  prove  of  value  to  others 
than  the  estimable  individual  for  whom  they 
were  to  be  applied,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  put  them  on  record. 

The  materials  used  were  iron,  copper, 
brass,  lead,  and  zinc,  the  metals  being  as 
presented  in  commerce,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
bably not  quite  pure.  They  were  prepared 
in  rectangular  plates,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  varied  in  thickness  from 
.03  to  .07  of  an  inch.  These  were  placed  in 
glasses  containing  saturated  solutions  of 
common  salt,  rather  less  than  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  depth  from  the  top  of  each  plate 
being  left  exposed  to  the  air.  The  vessels 
were  left  uncovered,  and  the  evaporation  of 
tiie  water  of  the  solutions  was  supplied  from 
time  to  time  during  the  exposure.  The 
temperature  in  the  room  in  which  the  ves. 
eels  were  placed,  was  not  very  different  from 
56"  Fahr.  during  any  part  of  the  time. 

After  an  exposure  of  about  three  weeks, 
the  plates  were  removed  from  the  solutions, 
and  carefully  washed  and  dried.  Having 
been  weighed  before  placing  them  in  the 
•olutions,  they  were  now  again  weighed, 
eind  the  Joss  of  weight  a^certaiDed.     >  ^.^. 


The  iron  plate  was  found  covered  with 
oxide  of  iron,  strongly  adhering  to  it  in  part, 
and  in  part  deposited  at  the  Uottom  of  the 
glass  containing  the  solution.  There  was 
upon  the  upper  plate,  and  in  the  glass,  a 
deposit  of  proto-chloride  (white)  of  copper, 
colored  by  carbonate  of  copper,  and  a 
similar  deposit  upon  the  brass  plate.  The 
lead  and  zinc  had  been,  to  all  appearance, 
very  slightly  acted  upon  ;  there  was  upon 
the  latter  a  white  deposit,  probably  of  oxide 
of  zinc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
surface  actually  exposed  to  the  solutions, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  plates,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  by  the  exposure.  I  have  not 
reduced  the  weights  used  to  grains,  because 
the  object  is  merely  to  obtain  comparative 
results. 


Material 
expostxl. 

Surface 
exposed. 

VVeiglit 
of  plate. 

Loss 

of  weight. 

Name. 

Sq.  inch. 

Grammes. 

Graromes. 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Brass, 

Zinc, 
Ijead, 

4.656 
3.936 
4.133 
4.372 
4.762 

G.320 
10.720 

.•i.lDO 

6.115 
20.080 

.312 

.058 
.029 
.003 
.013 

From  the  foregoing  data  I  have  calculated, 
below,  the  loss  of  weight,  in  grauis,  which 
a  surface  of  forty  square  inches,  or  a  plate 
of  twenty  inches  on  each  surface,  and  very 
thin,  of  the  materials  would  have  suffered, 
and  the  relative  loss  by  each  material,  re- 
ferring to  that  which  lost  least,  namely,  the 
zinc,  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 


[For  the  American  Kailroad  Jonrnal.] 

On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures ; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 
gent Lines,  to  pass  through  Given  Points. 
liy  J.  S.VanDe  Graaff.  ,    '         / 

(Concluded  from  No.  31,  p.  483.) 

Example  2.  Let  A  R  represent  the  curve 
of  a  graded  roadway,  and  suppose  A  Q,  to  be 
an  approximate  curve,  traced  10  chains,  of 


3Iaterial. 

Lofs  of  w'ght 
by  40  square 
inches  of  sur- 
face. 

Comparative 
loss  by  expo- 
surface. 

Name. 

Grains. 

Ratio. 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Brass, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

0.40 
1.68 
4.31 
9.07 
41.27 

1.00 

4.20 

10.78 

22.68 

103.18 

The  corrosion  of  the  iron,  with  the  same 
extent  of  surface  as  zinc,  and  exposed  to  a 
solution  of  common  salt  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  is  thus  shown  to  be  iipwards  of 
one  hundred  times  [that  of  the  zinc.  The 
zinc  appears  to  protect  the  copper  in  the 
brass,  probably  by  rendering  it  electro-ne- 
gative, and  thus  diminishing  the  affinity  ot 
the  chlorine,  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  copper. 

Since  the  experiments  indicate  zinc  and 
lead  as  the  materials  to  be  selected  from 
those  named,  on  account  of  the  slight  cor- 
rosion which  they  suffer,  lead  would  ob- 
viously have  been  the  material  selected  for 
tlic  pipes  to  conduct  the  solution  of  salt  to 
the  pump,  and  zinc  tor  the  material  of  the 
pump,  the  selection  depending  upon  well 
known  properties  of  these  metals. 

The  coatings  formed  upon  both  tho  lead 
and  zinc,  would  protect  the  underlaying 
surface  from  action,  unless  removed  by  me. 
chanical  force. 


[From  the  Albany  Daily.  Advertiser.] 

Sanduskt  and  Mad  River  Railroad. — Oq 
Ihc  IGthof  this  month,  yesterday,  tiiirty-fivc  niiUs 
of  tlie  road  were  put  under  contract,  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  distance,  one  hundred  and  eighteai 
miles,  is  preparing  for  contract.  A  gretit  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  this  day  in  honor  of  tie 
commencement  of  the  worlc,  and  Gen.  Harrisoi 
was  expected  to  be  present  Mr.  Bell  the  Er- 
gincer-in-Chief,  has  received  a  request  froin  the 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  Ra^road  Company,  to  comt 
immediately  over,  and  take  cliarge  of  that  work. — 
Tills  is  the  Arst  instance  of  an  Anneriean  having  re- 
ceived such  an  ofter. 


100  feet  each,  with  a  modulus  of  curvature 
of  2°  45'.  From  the  extremity  at  Q,,  sup- 
pose a  normal  line  Q,  P  to  be  measured  40 
feet  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway  at  P.  It 
is  proposed  to  show  a  method  of  ascertain, 
ing  the  modulus  of  curvature  which  will 
trace  the  curve  A  K. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  value 
for  the  new  modulus  of  curvature  by  means 
of  (XXXIX.),  the  given  data  are,  T  =  2° 
45',  n  =  10,  and  u>  =  -4 ;  that  is,  T'  =  2°  45' 

•4 ^  ■*    _    o 

+  0175  X  100  =  *^°  "^^'+175  =  ^°  '*•'''  + 
•229°  =  2°  45'  +  135'  =  '^°  ^5'-  ^ow,  if 
a  new  curve  were  to  be  commenced  at  the 
origin  A,  and  traced  agreeably  to  the  mo- 
dulus of  curvature  2"*  58^',  it  would  not 
toi^ch  the  point  P  by  a  deviation  of  about  3 
feet,  as  an  accurate  calculation  will  show, 
and  a  variation  of  even  6  inches  from  the 
true  centre  of  a  graded  surface  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  some  consequence.  If  a  small 
error  be  made  in  the  modulus  of  curvature 
at  the  commencement  of  a  curve,  it  is  not 
a  proper  remedy,  after  the  line  begins  to 
deviate  a  material  quantity  from  the  true 
centre,  to  make  a  new  change  df  curvature 
merely  to  correct  the  former  error ;  for  such 
a  method  of  operation  not  only  shows  a 
great  want  of  skill,  but  it  also  multiplies  the 
difficulties  when  the  road  at  any  future  time 
may  want  adjustment.  When,  therefore, 
the  approximate  result,  2"  58J',  has  been 
obtained,  the  next  thing  required  to  be  done, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  placed  at  Q,  is 
to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  a  point  S, 
where  the  extremity  of  the  10th  chain  in 
the  new  curve  would  be  situated,  without 
actually  tracing  that  curve  upon  the  ground. 
The  length  and  position  of  the  line  Q,  S 
may  be  correctly  computed  by  means  of 
(XXIII.),  and  (XXIV.)  ;  and  then  having 
measured  the  amount  of  error  S  R,  to  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  the  modulus  of  cur- 
vature required  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  (XXXIX.)  For  the  given  data 
will  then  be  T  =  2°  58|',  n  =  10,  and  w  = 
measured  distance  S  R. 

It  will  be  here  easily  observed  that  there 
are  two  sources  of  error  in  the  first  result 
obtained  from  (XXXIX.)  The  greatest 
part  of  this  error  iflrises  from  the  want  of 
coincidence  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  Q,P 
and  Q,  S ;  for  an  accurate  calculation  will 
show  that  in  the  present  example,  a  differ- 
ence of  13^'  in  the  moduli  of  curvatures 
corresponds  accurately  with  a  distance  of 
39  feet  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
curves,   which  agre««  with    the  distaoce 
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Buppospd  in  the  first  calculation,  within  one 
foot.  But  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  line 
Q,  S,  a  new  curve  laid  from  the  origin  A, 
agreeably  to  the  modulus  of  curvature  2° 
56J',  would  intersect  the  line  Q,  P  at  about 
37  feet  from  the  point  Q,,  and  therefore  pass 
3  feet  from  the  true  centre  of  tlie  roadway. 

Example  3.  Suppose  A  A'  and  A'  A"  to 
represent  two  different  curves,  connected 
together  upon  a  common  tangent  at  the 
point  A',  and  selected  in  the  field  by  tracing 
systems  of  rectangular  lines  agreeably  to 
the  method  of  co-ordinate  axes  as  explained 
in  art.  17 ;  and  let  the  numerical  values  of 
all  the  quantities  remain  as  in  the  example 
given  for  that  article.  Now,  in  the  place  of 
these  two  curves,  it  is  proposed  to  lay  one 
continuous  curvature  from  A  to  A",  if  the 
ground  about  the  intermediate  point  A'  will 
permit  such  an  alteration ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore required  to  know  how  far  the  new 
proposed  curve  A  D  A"  would  pass  from  the 
pohit  A'. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  co-ordinates 
A"  H,  H  A,  of  the  point  A,  taken  with  re- 
ference to  the  axes  A'  X',  A'  Y',  are  respec- 
tively equal  to  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  of  the 
point  A',  taken  with  reference  to  the  axes 
A  X,  A  Y.     Hence,  the  given  data  for  com- 


puting the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
proposed  curve  A  D  A",  by  means  of 
(XXII.),  :ue  the  following:  oc  =  A'  H 
=  20-21  <  '••■■ns,  /?  =  —  H  A  =  —  12-47 
chains,  x  i;  18  chains,  y  =  1024  chains, 
and  z  =  —  GS°  20'.  Therefore,  Sin.  T'  = 
^  2-23  X  Cos.  63°  20'  +  3739  X  Sin  .63°  20' 

—  2^1= +  37^1' 
=  ^^  =  02310 ;  or,  T'  =  1°  20'  =  mo- 
dulus of  curvature  which  would  trace  the 
continuous  curve  A  D  A".  '  ■/, 

The  data  for  computing  the  distance  A'  D, 
by  means  of  (XXXVIII.),  will  now  be,  n  = 

25,  T  =  1°  16',  and  T'  =  1®  20' ;  that  is,  to 

4 
=  -0175  X  625  X  gjj  =  0-75  =  the  required 

distance  A'  D  nearly,  expressed  in  chains. 

30.  When  two  curves,  huving  their  res- 
pective moduli  of  curvatures  represented  in 
degrees  by  T  and  T',  are  laid  frona  different 
origins  upon  the  same  tangent  line,  let  oc 
denote  the  number  of  chains  between  the 
origins.  If,  then,  the  curve  T  be  continued 
n  chains,  and  the  curve  T'  be  supposed  to 
contain  n  ±  oc  chains,  it  is  evident  that 
the  following  formula  will  obtain  for  a  rea- 
son similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  quantity  to  denoting  the  same  line  as 
before : 

«,  =  ,,n«T— 9-»r±^l'-T'.     (XL.) 


The  expression  thus  obtained  will  be  fre- 
quently useful  in  the  field  when  short 
curves  only  are  under  consideration  ;  and  if 
it  be  supposed  that  to  =  0,  a  formula  may 
obviously  be  easily  deduced  which  will  cor- 
respond  to  (XIX.)   by  an   approximation. 

For  then  n^T  =  n±  oc|»  •  T';  that  is, 


T'  =  Tx 


n 


(XLI.) 


nrfc  oc 

This  expression  is  remarkably  simple, 
and    will    be    very   convenient    for    short 

curves.  '   -     ,:.^  ,;.  -.IJ   ^     .;    r,  -  .  • 

31.  Let  C  A  D  F  represent  a  given  curve, 
whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  denoted  in 
degrees  by  T,  and  let  it  pass  into  n  tangent 
F  Ci  at  any  given  station  F.  Let  also  F  R 
represent  any  small  distance  immediately 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  station  F,  and  R  S 
a  straight  line,  whose  inclination  to  the  line 
F  Q,  is  denoted  by  a  given  quantity  2°.  It 
is  then  proposed  to  determine  a  point  A  in 
the  given  curve  C  A  D  F,  and  the  requisite 
change  of  curvature  at  A,  in  order  to  lay 
the  curve  A  D  F  into  the  position  A  R,  and 
the  tangent  F  Q,  into  the  position  R  S. 

Take  to  to  represent  the  small  given  dis- 
tance F  R,  and  let  n  denote  the  required 
nuniber  of  chains  from  A  to  F,  and  "I"  the 
required  modulus  of  curvature  of  the  new 
curve  A  R. 


The  two  equations,  z  —  2»i  •  (T — T'),  and 
to  =  qn^  '  (T — T'),  are  furnished  by  means 
of  (V.)  and  (XXXVIII.)  respectively  ;  and 
therefore,  by  ehminating  n  and  T — T',  the 
following  expressions  will  result  i} 
2to 


T  -T'  = 


qz^ 


Aw  (XLII.) 

These  formulas  will  be  very  convenient 
in  the  field  when  two  short  curves  in  rever- 
sion are  to  be  connected  by  means  of  an  in- 
tervening tangent  common  to  both  curves. 
•32.  Suppose  A  X   to   represent  a  given 

A.  <:-:->vV  ■-:-.■..;. X 


tangent  line,  and  A'  a  given  point  therein, 
which  is  designed  for  the  origin  of  a  certain 


required  curve  to  be  laid  passing  through 
a  given  point  G.  Suppose,  also,  that  the 
point  G  is  visible  from  the  origin  A,  and 
that  the  approximat«  distance  A  G  is  known. 
It  is  then  proposed  to  find  tlie  necessary  mo- 
dulus of  curvature,  in  order  to  trace  the  re- 
quired curve  A  G. 

By  means  of  an  instrument  placed  at  the 
origin  A,  let  the  angle  X  A  G  be  measured, 
and  let  its  value  be  denoted  by  D'.  It  evi- 
dently appears  from  (II.)  that  the  angle  D' 
will  contain  the  modulus  of  curvature  as  of- 
ten as  the  curve  A  G  contains  chains. 
Hence, 

^~     n  (XLIH.) 

The  expression  thus  obtained  is  extremely 
simple,  and  for  short  curves  will  be  highly 
useful  in  the  held. 


Heat. — For  a  long  time,  philosophers 
have  supposed  that  meteoric  iron  is  made 
hot  while  traversing  the  atmosphere.  A 
curious  experiment  was  resorted  to  by  M. 
Bierley,  a  foreigner,  within  a  few  months, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  some  service  to 
those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  A  bar 
of  iron,  heated  to  whiteness,  was  held 
against  a  strong  current  of  air  ifrom  the 
blowing  apparatus  of  a  forge.  Singular  as 
it  may  seem,  the  bar,  instead  of  cooling, 
burned  very  brilliantly,  throwing  off  scintil- 
lations in  every  direction.  The  tempera- 
ture rather  increased  than  diminished.  This 
experiment  makes  it  very  certain  that  a 
metallic  mass,  whirled  through  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  would  become  extremely 
hot  and  eventually  sparkle,  as  many  meteors 
do  just  before  they  fall. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Minek, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and  England.  Hy 
M.  DuFREXoY,  Engineer  of  Mints. 
Paris,  1834. 

(Continued.) 

REM.VKKS  rPON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  COAL 
EXPLOVED  IN  THE  FI.-KNACES  ISINO  CRVDB 
COAL. 

It  results  from  the  preceding  de- 
scription, that  certain  coals,  those  of  Wales, 
are  employed  in  their  natural  state,  for  the 
fusion  of  iron  ore  in  the  smelting  furnaces 
in  which  combustion  is  sustained  by  cold 
air. 

That  a  great  number  of  others  —  the 
coals  of  Glasgow,  for  example — are  also 
susceptible  of  being  used  in  the  crude 
state,  when  the  hot  blast  is  employed  ;  but 
that,  for  some  varieties,  the  transformation 
into  coke  appenrs  still  to  be  indispensable, 
whatever  be  the  plan  on  which   the    iron  is 

made.  To  apprecinte  the  causes  which 
prociuce  these  remarkable  differences  in  the 
properties  of  these  coals,  I  have  collected 
s-.unples  of  most  of  those  employed  in  the 
worlcs  spoken  of  in  this  report,  which  M. 
Bertliier  has  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  results  of 
which  he  has  communicated. 
Coal  employed  in  the  crude  state  in  the 
Welsh  Iron  Works.     Cold  Blast. 


PamM 

l)owlai£. 

C3rtortha.|  l^n-y-dwMu. 

Carbon, 
Ashes, 
Vobiile  matters, 

0.795 
0.030 
0.175 

0.784           0.768 
0.028           0.032 

0.188        o.aoo 

1.000 

1.000           1.000 

The  coal  of  Dowlais  is  lamellar,  separa- 
ting across  the  layers  in  smooth  and  bril- 
liant plates.  This  coal  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts,  one  brilliant,  dividing  into 
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small  cubic  fragments;  the  other,  com- 
pletely hard,  fracture  conchoidal,  is  nearly 
analogous  to  the  Caunel  coal. 

These  two  varieties  do  not  blend,  but 
form  in  each  strata  small  beds  of  greater 
or  less  thickness  ;  the  brilliant  part  greatly 
predominates.  The  Dowlais  does  not  soil 
the  fingers  ;  it  swells  very  little  in  coking, 
and  does  not  cake  ;  the  ashes  are  perfectly 
white. 

The  coal  of  Cyfartha  is  rather  slaty,  or 
lamellar,  but  is  composed,  as  the  preceding, 
of  the  union  of  the  brilliant  and  compact 
black  parts,  intimately  mi.xed,  like  the 
quartz  and  feldspar  crystals  in  granite. 

These  two  varieties  of  coal  act  very  diffe- 
rently; that  having  a  brilliant  fracture 
swells  and  cakes  sufficiently,  whilst  the  dull 
kind  is  dry,  and  does  not  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  fire.  It  is  probably  this  mix- 
ture that  gives  to  the  coal  employed  at  the 
Cyfartha  works  the  property  of  resisting 
more  than  any  other  the  action  of  the  blast, 
and  the  different  movements  which  take 
place  in  the  furnace ;  its  friability  is  also 
due  to  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  bitumen, 
which  exists  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the 
shining  coal,  cements  the  different  parts  of 
this  coal,  and  gives  it  a  great  solidity  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  coal  of  Pen-y-danau  has  the  same 
properties  as  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds  is  less  intimate. 
These  three  coals,  belonging  to  the  coal 
basin  of  Wales,  are  very  dry,  and  owe  this 
property  to  the  excess  of  carbon  which  they 
contain ;  they  are  analogous  to  fiie  coal  of 
Rolduc. 

Coalt  employed  in  a  crude  state  m  Furna- 
ces worked  with  Heated  Air. 


:  •'*J^.1 

Environsoruiaii- 
gow. 

Siaf 
Itird- 
iihire. 

Dorbvshirt' 

,1 

Clyde. 

Cal- 
d.r. 

Mnnk- 
land 

Tiploii 

near 

Wcd'y 

Bui 

terly. 

Cod- 
no  r 
Park 

Carbon, 
Ashes, 

Volatile  5  jy/'"' 

0.644 
(I.04U 
0.0b5 
0.1.39 
O.IGO 

o..->io 

0.040 
0.039 
O.OHI 
0.3.10 

O-.-ifi-J 
0.014 
0.11.')) 
0  094  > 
0.2  k^  S 

0  ti7.> 

o.oa: 

0.300 

0.-.70 

o.o:to 

0.400 

0.51.-) 
0.030 

0.4.V> 
1.000 

i.o«m 

1  000 

1  (ion 

I  ino 

1.000 

The  coal  of  the  environs  of  Ulasgow,  em- 
ployed in  the  Clyde,  the  Calder,  ami  the 
Monkland  works,  present  characters  suffi. 
ciently  marked,  and  of  a  composition  very 
analogous,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  table. 

This  coal  is  usually  dull,  a  little  compact, 
hard,  and  does  not  crumble  between  the 
fingers ;  it  presents,  in  its  transverse  frac- 
ture, a  series  of  small  lines,  which  gives  a 
slaty  appearance,  though  it  does  not,  in  re- 
ality, possess  this  quality.  It  is  very  well 
stratified,  and  tlie  lump.«  cleave  in  fiat  frag, 
ments,  of  greater  or  less  thickness  :  the 
surfaces  of  separation  are  almost  always 
marked  by  black  carbonaceous  jnatter, 
which  soils  the  fingers,  and  resembles 
charcoal  in  its  fibrous  appearance  and  dull 
color. 

This  coal  is  often  traversed  by  extremely 
thin  fillets  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  direc- 
tion  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  layers, 
and  sometimes  pyrites  is  found. 

The  pieces  of  Glasgow  coal  submitted  to 
analysis,  softened  but  slightly  ;  they  cement 
together  without  change  of  form. 

The  coal  of  Tipton,  which  supplies  the 
works  of  Lloyd  &  Forster,  near  Wednes- 
bury,  is  slaty  ;  it  is  composed  of  small 
beds,  a  few  lines  in  thickness,  separated 
almost  always  by  an  extremely  thin  bed  of 
black  carbonaceous  matter,  like  charcoal. 
This  substance  is  so  abundant,  that  a  piece 
of  coal  is  rarely  found,  at  Tipton  more 
than  four  inches  thick,  which  does  not  pre- 
sent one  or  two  layers  of  this  friable  ma. 


terial.  This  coal,  shining  in  its  fracture, 
divides  into  small  pseudoregulnr  fragments  ; 
it  is  slightly  tenacious,  and  swells  but  little 
in  coking. 

The  coals  in  the  environs  of  Derby  afte 
divided  into  two  principal  qualities,  de- 
signated  under  the  names  of  Cherry  coal, 
and  Soft  coal  ;  the  first,  which  is  the 
harder,  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  better 
than  the  second.  The  furnaces  of  Butterly, 
which  use  heated  air,  consume  the  Cherry 
coal  exclusively  ;  this  coal  is  slaty,  and 
presents  lines  of  dull  black,  which  gives  it 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  coals  of  Scot, 
land. 

The  soft  coals,  employed  principally  for 
steam  engines  and  puddling  furnaces,  are 
used  also,  at  Codnor  Park,  for  the  roasting 
of  ores.  This  coal  is  shining,  slaty,  and 
separates  in  pieces  by  very  light  pressure  ; 
it  contains  some  thin  portions  of  black 
and  friable  carbonaceous  matter,  already 
alluded  to. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  loss 
which  these  two  coals  sustain  by  coking, 
they  scarcely  change  their  form  ;  they  swell 
and  cake  slightly,  and  their  ashes  are  per. 
fectly  white. 

Coals  that  appear  to  require  transformation 
into  Coke,  when  employed  even  in  Furna- 
ces werked  with  Heated  Jlir. 


Birtly 
Works,  near 
Newcastle. 

Tyne 
Works,  Nor- 
Ihuniberland 

Apdale 
Works,  n«ar 
Newcastle, 
SutT'dshire. 

i^arbon, 

.Ashes, 

Volatile  matters, 
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0.040 

o.:i55 

0.675 
0  025 
0.300 
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0  0.15 
0.341 

1000 
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1000 

The  coal  consumed  at  the  Birtly  and  the 
Tyne  Iron  Works  comes  from  the  mines  in 
the  environs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  it 
is  shining,  and  splintery ;  it  does  not  soil 
the  fingers,  nor  does  it  crush  by  a  light 
pressure. 

This  coal  is,  in  general,  very  pure,  con. 
taining  no  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
pyrites ;  it  is  very  adhesive,  and  swells 
much  by  the  action  of  heat,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  coke  exceeds  that  of  the  coal  em- 
ployed.  I  am  assured  at  the  Tyne  Works, 
that  they  have  tried  in  vain  to  work  New. 
castle  coal  in  the  crude  state. 

The  coal  of  the  Apdale  Works  is  lamellar, 
shining  and  splintering  in  the  direction  of 
the  strata  ;  it  divides  into  small  quadrangu- 
lar fragments ;  in  the  cross  fracture,  it 
presents  large  bands,  perfectly  smooth,  and 
very  brilliant.  This  is  owing  to  the  super 
position  of  small  layers,  of  which  the  nature 
is  a  little  different ;  this  coal  is  very  adhesive, 
swells  in  the  fire,  and  gives  a  light,  silvery, 
but  very  solid,  coke. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the 
different  coals  that  we  have  examined,  We 
perceive — 

1st.  That  the  coals  employed  in  a  crude 
state,  in  the  furnaces  worked  with  cold  air, 
are  dry,  very  carbonaceous,  and,  in  fact,  true 
anthracites. 

2d.  The  coals,  as  those  of  Scotland  and 
Derbyshire,  which,  though  bituminous, 
serve,  in  a  crude  state,  for  the  fusion  of 
iron  ore  in  the  smelting  furnaces  worked 
with  heated  air,  are,  however,  still  dry 
coals. 

3d.  Finally,  the  fat,  bituminous,  adhesive 
coals,  which  change  their  volume,  and 
swell  by  the  action  of  fire,  appear  still  to 
require  a  transformation  into  coke,  to 
give  advantageous  results  in  the  smelting  of 
iron  ore. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  PIO  IRON  AND  BAR  IRON 
OBTAINED  IN  THE  WORKS  CBINO  THK 
HEATRD  AIR  BLAST. 

^    The  iron  for  castings  in  Scotland  bears 


a  less  commercial  Value  than  that  of  Sta^ 
fordshire.  The  first  were  quoted  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  in  the  month  of  July 
(1838)  last,  at  4/.  15«.  Sterling  per  ton,  whilst 
the  Staffordshire  iron  sold,  at  the  same  time, 
for  6/. 

The  difference  between  the  price  of  these 
kinds,  together  with  the  prejudice  generally 
entertained  that  the  hot  blast  is  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  led  some  to  doubt 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  ne\V 
method.  The  numerous  observations  I 
have  made,  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove 
that,  for  cast  iron,  at  least,  the  products  of 
the  furnace  working  with  heated  air  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  cold  blast.  The 
less  value  of  the  Scotch  iron  is  no  evidence 
against  this  opinion.  In  fact,  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
most  suitable  for  castings,  and  has  always 
borne  a  higher  price  than  that  from  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  perhaps, 
also,  the  great  difference  in  price  between 
the  Scotch  and  Staffordshire  irons  may  be 
accounted  for  by  commercial  circumstances, 
for  the  Scotch  now  make  iron  much  cheaper 
than  others,  and  the  production  being  in- 
creased almost  one-third,  by  the  employ, 
ment  of  heated  air  alone,  the  iron  masters 
have  thought  it  to  their  interest  to  reduce 
the  price  of  their  iron,  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  do  without  loss. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  this  important 
questioh  could  be  decided  by  direct  experi- 
ments ;  but  for  want  of  such,  I  will  state 
the  uses  of  these  different  products  in  the 
arts — uses  which  are,  perhaps,  as  coiiclu. 
sive  as  experiments. 

In  the  works  near  Glasgow,  they  make 
iron  only  for  the  foundry  ;  I  have  seen  the 
iron  which  they  produce  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  castings,  which  require 
great  strength  and  soflness,  to  wit :  steam 
engine  cylinders,  boilers,  gas  pipes,  mill 
gearing,  &c. 

At  Birtly,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  But. 
terly,  near  Derby,  I  have  also  seen  steam 
engine  cylinders,  pipes  for  water  pumps, 
and  fastenings  for  iron  bridges. 

I  should  state  that  the  furnace  of  Torte- 
ron,  at  the  Fourchambault  works,  in  the 
Nievre,  produces,  since  the  use  of  this  plan, 
gray  iron,  which  competes  in  the  market 
with  that  from  England. 

The  iron  manufactured  from  hot  blast 
pigs  is  also  of  very  good  quality. 

At  Codner  Park,  near  Derby,  this  iron  is 
employed  in  the  constitution  of  different 
parts  of  the  steam  engine,  of  chains  for 
suspension  bridges,  and  of  straps  and  cross- 
bars in  iron  bridges. 

The  iron  produced  at  the  Tyne  works  is 
wrought  into  sheets,  for  steam  boilers, 
gasometers,  &c. 

At  Wednesbury,  the  iron  is  also. of  good 
quality,  and  serves  for  purposes  which  re- 
quire great  strength. 

These  different  examples  prove  that,  by 
means  of  the  hot  blast  plan,  as  well  as  by 
the  old  mode,  superior  metal  can  be  made 
for  foundry  purposes,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  thought  that,  by  means 
of  this  plan,  the  faults  which  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  oir  coal,  can  be  cor. 
reeled. 

PROBABLK     CAUSES     OF     THE     INCREASE    OF 
HEAT,  DUE  TO  THE  USE  OF  HEATED  AIR. 

I  have  remarked  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  this  report,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  furnaces  worked  with  heated  air 
appears  to  be  higher  than  in  those  where 
combustion  is  sustained  by  the  us«  of  cold 
air ;  all  the  indications  which  are  usually 
considered  as  gaides  for  the  working  of 
the  furnace  unite  iti  proving  this  asssrtion. 
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The  scoria  does  not  attach  Jitself  above 
ihe  tuyeres  ;  tlie  color  of  the  fire,  in  this 
part  ot  the  furnace,  is  so  white  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  eyes ;  the  scorias,  which 
are  very  hquid,  flow  with  facihty  ;  the  metal 
being  hotter,  can  be  cast  directly  into  the 
most  delicate  objects.  The  quantity  of  ore 
in  each  charge  is  augmented  in  a  great  pro- 
portion,-whilst  the  quantity  of  flux  is  de- 
creased. This  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  melting  is,  of  itself,  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  inpreased  temperature  of  the  furnace  ; 
it  indicates  to  us  that  the  earthy  matters 
find  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  with  a  small 
addition  of  flux. 

Probably  it  is  to  this  excess  of  tempera- 
ture that  we  should  attribute  the  faculty  of 
employing  certain  coals  in  a  crude  state, 
the  transformation  of  which  into  coke  ap- 
peared indispensable,  at  a  less  elevation  of 
temperature. 

In  spite  of  these  certain  proofs  of  the  in- 
creased temperature  by  the  introduction  of 
hot  air  into  the  furnaces,  we  cannot  de- 
monstrate its  existence  in  a  positive  manner; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that,  to  a  certain  point, 
a  reason  for  this  phenomenon  may  be  given, 
by  comparing  that  which  passes  in  the 
furnace,  by  the  constant  introduction  of  air, 
to  that  which  takes  place  by  the  mixture  of 
two  liquors  of  different  temperatures,  which 
we  know  will  produce  a  mean  temperature. 
The  comparisons  which  I  establish  appear 
to  me  to  be  just,  though  the  furnaces  are  in 
circumstances  very  different  from  the 
liquids  having  a  given  temperature,  because 
the  heat  is  reproduced  without  intermix- 
ture, by  the  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygen. 

By  admitting  this  cause  of  the  augmenta- 
tion of  heat,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
very  slight;  on  account  of  the  great  diffe- 
rence  which  exists  between  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace,  and  that  of  the  air  which 
sustains  the  combustion  ;  a  difference  that 
we  have  no  accurate  means  of  appreciating. 
1  will  show  hereafter  that  this  cause  is  not 
so  feeble  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

There  is,  I  believe,  another  much  more 
powerful  cause,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  ;  it  results  from  combinations, 
which  could  not  be  produced  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  which  are 
developed  by  the  augmentation  of  heat  due 
to  the  substitution  of  hot  for  cold  air. 

We  see  constantly,  in  our  laboratories, 
examples  of  this  phenomenon  ;  substances 
which  are  acted  upon  slowly,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  by  acids,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  dissolved  with 
facility  when  the  liquor  is  slightly  heated, 
and  the  combination  formed  often  becomes 
itself  a  powerful  j=ource  of  heat.  The 
operation  of  the  smelting  furnaces  presents 
to  us,  perhaps,  similar  circumstances.  The 
bitumen,  and  certain  gases,  which  cannot 
burn  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
using  cold  air,  becomes  ignited  by  the  feeble 
augmentation  of  heat  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  heated  air ;  and  the  little 
smoke  which  passes  out  from  the  tunnel 
head  when  crude  coal  is  consumed,  and  also 
the  color  of  the  flame,  authorizes  the  belief 
that  the  bitumen,  the  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  are 
almost  wholly  consumed. 

This  supposition  naturally  answers  the 
objection  that  may  be  made,  that,  even  ad- 
mitting  a  certain  augmentation  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  introduction  of  heated  air,  there 
can  be  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed,  because  the  diminished  amount 
of  fuel  used  in  the  furnace  is  compensated 
for  by  that  required  to  heat  the  air. 

We  have  stated  that  the  quantity  of  air 
injected  into  (he  furnace  could,  by  its  great 


mass,  have  the  power  of  coohng  it  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

This  mass  of  ;iir  was  raised  in  the  Scotch 
works,  before  the  adoption  of  the  hot  air 
plan,  to  2800  cubic  feet  per  minute,  weigh- 
mg  214|  pounds.  The  quantity  of  air  in- 
jected in  each  day,  therefore,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  140  tons. 

The  total  amount  of  coal,  mineral,  and 
flux,  does  not  exceed  thirty-ibur  tons ;  the 
weight  of  air,  therefore,  injected  into  the 
furnace,  is  more  than  four  tunes  that  of  the 
solid  materials  used  in  the  same  time. 

We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  so  con. 
siderable  a  mass,  of  which  only  a  fifth  part 
sustains  combustion,  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  produce  a  much  greater  refri- 
geration  than  when  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  more  than  600  degrees. 

A  circumstance  which  still  tends  to'dimi- 
nish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  refrigerating 
power  of  the  air,  by  the  use  of  the  new  plan, 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  air  is  much  less.  In 
the  furnaces  of  Scotland  that  we  have  taken 
for  example,  the  quantity  is  reduced  from 
2800  cubic  feet,  to  2100  per  minute,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent.* 

We  can  calculate  the  influence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  air  upon  the  heat  developed 
each  instant,  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  ; 
but  it  appears  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
augmentation  which  results  from  new  com- 
binations, caused  by  the  combustion  of  the 
bitumen  and  carburetted  gases,  because  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
estimate  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  furnace  ;  the  few  observations  that  pre- 
cede, th(»ugh  not  giving  any  idea  of  the  real 
ijifluence  of  the  heated  air,  appear  to  me,  at 
least,  to  establish  that  it  is  very  considerable. 

RKCAPITULATION. 

The  details  into  which  I  have  entered 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  works  using 
heated  air,  have,  i)erhaps,  prevented  the 
reader  from  seizing  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  plan ;  I  deem  it,  therefore, 
useful  to  recapitulate  briefly — 

I.  In  all  the  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  its  introduction  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  the  products,  an  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  of  flux,  as  well 
as  in  llie  expeuf?e  of  labor,  and  incidentals 

II.  These  advantages  have  followed  in 
the  same  progressive  ratio  as  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  air  has  been  heated. 

III.  The  production  of  aietal  has  gener- 
ally increased. 

IV.  The  quantity  of  combustible  matters 
burnt  in  the  furnaces  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  same  where  the  heated  air  is  used,  as 
before  with  cold  air  ;  the  daily  consumption 
at  tlie  Clyde  being  eighteen  tons  of  coke,  to 
obtain  six  tons  of  metal  ;  now  it  is  eighteen 
tons  of  coal,  to  produce  nine  tons  of  metal. 

V.  The  metal  produced  in  the  furnaces 

*  The  specific  heat  of  water  being  represented  by 
1. 0000,  that  of  the  atinoepheric  air  is  0.2669,  from 
which  it  retniits  that  a  gramme  of  air  at  322°  Cent., 
(612'^  Fall.)  the  temperatare  at  which  the  air  is  inject- 
ed into-  the  Clyde  turnace,  would  raise  0.733  gms  of 
water  to  100°,  (212°  F.)  supposing  the  air  rednced  to 
10°,  (60°;)  and  a.s  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  each 
minute  is  124,770  gms.,  the  heat  which  results  from 
this  mass  is  represented  by  01,463  gms.  of  water, 
raised  to  100°. 

The  charges  a*  tlie  Clyde  works  are  now  34.416  kil<)- 
grammes  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  23.00  kil. 
per  minute,  which,  after  deducting  the  waste  by  ashes, 
water,  aiMl  gas,  which  escapes  without  being  burnt, 
may  be  taken  at  a  maximum  of  20.30  kil.;  the  complete 
combustion  of  this  quantity  of  coal  would  raise,  in  each 
minute,  1,465  kil.  of  water,  from  0  to  100°  centigrade ; 
the  increase  of  temperature  which  results  from  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  322°  cent.,  compared  with 
thai  produced  by  the  combubtion  of  coal,  would  be  as 
92  to  1465,  or  one-sixteenth.  This  is  the  least  ratio, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  being  insufficient  to  transform 
all  the  carbon  into  carbooic  acid. 


worked  with  heated  air  is  generally  grajt 
and  fit  for  the  foundry ;  nevertheless,  thi» 
plan  is  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
works  of  which  the  pig  iron  is  all,  or  in  partt 
manufactured  into  oar  iron,  (Codnor  Park* 
Tyne,  Wcdnesbury,  &c.)  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, for  this  purpose,  to  change  the  proper- 
tions  of  ore  and  fuel. 

VI.  In  many  works,  the  combustion  re- 
quires much  less  heated,  than  it  did  cold, 
air ;  tit  the  Clyde,  for  example,  the  same 
blast  engine  which  served  with  difficulty  for 
thre(»  furnaces,  now  blows  four.  The  eco- 
nomy in  motive  force  is  not  proportional  to 
the  diminished  quantity  of  the  blast,  because 
a  certain  power  is  required  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  air  in  the  heating  apparatus, 
and  the  resistance  which  results  from  the 
expansion  of  the  air  by  the  heat.  This  last 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  tuyeres,  their  diameter  having 
been  increased  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  ;  the  increased  diameter  of  the  tuy- 
eres is  also  necessary  to  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  of  air,  when  introduced 
into  the  furnace. 

VII.  When,  as  at  Torteron,  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  air  does  not  result  from 
increasing  the  temperature,  additional 
power  is  required  to  move  the  blowing  ma- 
chine 

V'lII.  The  substitution  of  heated  for  cold 
air,  in  the  fusion  of  iron  ore,  is  marked  al- 
most immediately  by  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  metal,  which  becomes  more  carbo- 
nized ;  the  charges  descend  more  slowly, 
but  the  working  is  accelerated  by  augment- 
ing the  proportion  of  ore. 

Rt'lative  to  the  Apparatus  : 

IX.  The  apparatus  formed  by  joining 
pipes  of  large  diameter,  which  receive  the 
air,  and  of  small  pipes,  in  which  it  is 
heated,  and  dilated,  appears  to  me  to  be  pre- 
ferablr-^  to  that  composed  of  a  series  of  pipes, 
of  great  diameter ;  requiring  a  smaller  spac*. 
being  less  cof*tly  in  ilie  consiructlou,  Kud 
consuming  less  fuel  than  the  last  named  ; 
besidrs,  the  temperature  is  not  uniform  in 
all  parts  of  this  apparatus,  and  a  current  is 
usually  formed  in  the  centre,  of  diminished 
temperature. 

X.  To  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
velocity  of  the  air  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  heat,  and  to  avoid  the  resistance  due  to 
its  expansion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  small  pines  should  be  more  ex- 
tended than  that  of  the  large  pipe  which  re- 
ceives the  air  from  the  blowing  machine.^ 

XI.  The  interior  capacity  of  the  small 
tubes  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  Tolume 
of  air  injected  into  the  furnace  ;  by  this  dis- 
position, the  air  remains  a  longer  time  ex- 
posed to  the  tiction  of  heat,  and  acquires  a 
nior*"  elevated  temperature. 

XII.  From  this  last  condition,  the  appara-> 
tus  placed  on  the  trunnel  head  appears  to 
be  of  but  little  advantage  to  furnaces  using 
coal ;  suflicient  size  cannot  be  giren  to  it, 
to  enable  the  air  to  remain  long  enough  ;  to 
remedy  this  evil,  the  air  is  made  to  pass 
over  another  fire  placed  near  the  tuyere. 

Relative  to  the  Fuel  : 

XIII.  The  coals,  very  rich  in  coke,ivhich 
are  dry,  and  resemble  anthracite,  can  be 
employed  in  a  crude  state,  in  furnaces  worii. 
ing  even  with  cold  air. 

AlV.  The  coals  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  volatile  matters,  (W  to  3-5  per 
100,)  but  which  are  not  very  adhesive,  and 
do  not  change  form  during  combustion, 
serve,  without  being  carbonized,  to  work  in 
furnaces  using  air  heated  to  300°  Cent. 

XV.  It  appears,  finally,  that  fat  aqd  bitu- 
minous coals,  like  those  of  Newcastle,  ^hich 
are  fit  for  the  fusion  of  iron,  must,  even 
with  the  hot  blast,  be  transformed  into  coke. 
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[From  ihe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

KXXARKS     ON     COXPETITION    PLANS    FOK 

Buildings. — Every  person,  whose  attention 
has  been  in  the  least  degree  directed  to 
architecture,  must  have  observed  that,  in 
the  present  day,  the  practice  of  procuring 
plans  for  buildings,  by  public  competition, 
18  becoming  more  »nd  more  prevalent.  It 
is,  perhaps,  only  of  late  years  that  this 
custom  has  been  generally  acted  upon  ;  and 
it  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  case 
of  public  buildings  than  in  those  of  a 
private  nature.  When  ti  public  building  is 
about  to  be  erected,  the  parties  advertise  a 
description  of   what   is   wanted,  offering, 

Jrenerally,  a  premium  for  the  best  plan,  or 
or   that   which   shall    be   finally   adopted. 
Sometimes  the  successful  competitors  have 
nothing  for  their  reward  but  that  of  being 
employed  to  conduct  the  work,  for  which 
they  are  paid  as  in  ordinary  cases.     The 
plans  submitted  are,  or  should  be,  distin- 
guished by  a  private  mark,  referring  to  a 
sealed  letter  sent  by  the  competitor,  in  which 
his  real  address  is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequenlly  happens    that    there  will  be 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  such  plans  sent  in, 
varying,  of  course,  in  equally  numerous 
degrees   of   merit.      Not   a   few   of   these 
drawings  are   the   result   of   great    labor, 
seldom  occupying  the  time  of  the  competitor 
for   less    than    three   weeks,   and,   if    the 
building  be  very  extensive,  and  the  design 
-well   matured,   having   employed    his   sole 
attention  for  months    together.     The  un- 
successful  competitor,  consequently,  sus- 
tains a  very  serious  loss  ;  as  he  is  not  like 
the  landscape  or  figure  painter,  who  can 
carry  his  drawings  to  the  market ;  the  plans 
of  the  architect  can  be  of  no  use  but  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended.     In  fact,  there  cannot  be,  in  any 
other  profession,  a  competition  wliich  re- 
quires such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
competitor,   as  in  architecture ;  and,  were 
this  snfBeipntly   impressed    on    the  public 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  labors 
of  the  architect  would,  in  all  such  cases, 
be  more  duly  appreciated,  and,  at  least,  re- 
warded with  an  ^impartial  distribution  of 
justice. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  sufficient 
time  is  seldom  allowed  by  the  advertisers 
for  preparing  the  plans  ;  for  it  will  be  con- 
fessed by  every  architect,  that  the  faults  of 
his  composition  will  be  easier  detected  by 
himself,  afler  it  has  been'  laid  aside  for  a 
time ;  we  should  say,  therefore,  that  six 
months,  at  least,  should  be  given,  or  even 
A  longer  period,  according  as  the  subject 
may  require. 

Although  the  system  of  competition  in 
Architecture  is  accompanied  with  no  small 
expense  to  the  parites  { competing,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  when  rightly  con- 
ducted, it  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  the  public,  and  is  the  only  true 
method  of  eliciting  the  brightest  talents  of 
the  country,  especially  when  the  premium 
held  out  is  of  sufficient  value  to  induce 
proficient  architects  to  come  forward  with 
their  works  ;  and,  surely,  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  is  destined  to  continue  for 
Ages,  standing  forth  to  prosterity  as  an  ex- 
ftoiple  of  the  architectural  genms  of  our 
time,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  assiduous 
Attention.  The  practice  has  also  a  benefi. 
eial  eflfect,  in  alfording  to  a  young  architect 
facilities,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
possess,  of  pushing  himself  forward.  Pri- 
Tate  competition  plans  are  sometimes  're- 
quired, where  the  competitors  are  pre- 
viously chosen  out,  and  where  all  are  paid 
•  certain  amount  for  their  trouble,  whether 
successful  or  not ;  this  is  certainly  the  mosf 


liberal  method,  and  should  be  adopted  where 
the  funds  are  sufllicient. 

In  most  cases  where  a  decision  is  made 
on  competition  plans,  the  judges  consist  of 
men  who  are  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  task,  and  whose  fancy  is  easily  carried 
away  by   a  gaudy   picture,   the    intrinsic 
merits  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating ;  or,  perhaps,  by  a  design  which 
has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  but  that 
of  being  so  common-place  in  its  character, 
as  to  be  more  familiar  to  their  ideas  than 
one  of  higher  pretensions.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  men,  whosa  pursuits  of 
life  are  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  never  even  to  have  led  them  to  the 
inspection   of  a  simple   plan    of  a   house, 
should  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of   a   number   of    elaborate   drawings.     It 
often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  judges  are 
so  bewildered  with  the  brilliant  display  be- 
fore them,  that  they   readily  give  way  to 
some  almost  equally  ignorant  but  pretending 
builder,   to  whom  th<!y  look  up  as  to  the 
architectural  oracle  of  their  body,  and  who, 
it  may  be  supposed,  will  not  let  slip  such 
an  opportunity  of  serving   his  own  ends. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  an 
uncharitable    conclusion ;     but,    certainly, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fe».r  that 
sinister    influences    have,  in  many  cases, 
had  an  undue  weight,  and   it  is   the   par- 


ticular object  of  this  article   to  point  out 
these  grievances. 

On  such  occasions  as  that  we  are  just 
referring  to,  the  most  obvious  method  of 
proceeding,  and  that  which  would  be  the 
most  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
partiality,  would  be  to  name  two  or  more 
architects,  of  acknowledged  celebrity  in  J  heir 
profession,  (and  residing  at  a  distance,)  to 
whom  the  plans  should  be  sent  for  final  de- 
cision. Care  should  also  be  taken  by  all 
judges,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  terms  of  the  competition ;  for, 
although  the  value  or  cost  of  tha  building 
required  by  the  advertisement  be  strictly 
attended  to  by  some  competitors,  yet  there 
are  others  who  will  disregard  it,  and  will 
produce  an  elegant  design,  although  its.  ex- 
pense should  be  double  the  stipulated  esti- 
mate, and  who,  by  this  trick,  may  blind  the 
judgment  of  the  umpires,  and  carry  off  the 
prize. 

The  undue  means  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  oompctitors  to  forward  their 
own  cause,  are  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  : 
some  have  been  known  openly  to  carry 
about  their  designs,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing votes,  before  the  general  election; 
some  unfairly  attach  their  names  to  their 
plans,  (instead  of  using  a  private  mark,  as 
they  ought  to  do,)  in  the  hope  that  their 
friends  may  exert  undue  influence  in  their 
favor,  or  form  a  vain  confidence  in  their 
own  importance,  which  leads  them  to  expect 
that  the  name  alone  will  produce  a  favora- 
ble impression ;  and  some  have  even  been 
known  surreptitiously  to  withdraw  their 
designs  from  the  exhibition,  in  order  to  add 
im  provements  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  designs  of  another :  nay,  such  is  the 
total  want  of  principle,  and  disregard  of 
justice  to  the  competitors,  shown  in  some 
cases,  that  an  instance  could  be  brought 
forward  where  one  of  the  competitors  was 
appointed  the  judge!  This  competitor 
juage  most  naturally  gave  his  decision  in 
favor  of  his  own  designs,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  were  dismissed  with  the 
most  cogent  and  satisfactory  argument, 
that  "the  judge  was  a  man  of  such  respec- 
tability,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  his 
own  desien,  unless'he  had  considered  it  the 
best !"  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  lan- 
guage pould  be  so  sophisticated  as  to  apolo- 


gise for  such  conduct  ?   Thus  it  is  that  nine 
out  of  ten  competitions  are  decided,  and  thus 
are  the  arcliitccls  treated  who  have  spent  a 
large  portion  of  their  valuable  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.     It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  isolated  cases  occur, 
thougii   fnv   and   far   between,    where   no 
complaints   of  this   nature   can   be   made, 
and.  where  'fair  play  has  been  allowed  to 
have  had  full  scope.     The    Tron   Church 
steeple,  Edinburgh,  erected,  in  1828,  by  the 
architects  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Dickson,  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  fair  com- 
petition ;  the  choice  olf  the  plan  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  then  magistrates  of 
the  city,  who  made  their  election  from  a 
great  number  of  designs.     Considering  its 
cost,  this  steeple,  for  aptness,  originality, 
and   picturesque   beauty,  can  scarcely   be 
surpassed  in  any  country.     It  would  not  be 
easy   to  cite   many  instance*  of  the  same 
kini   in   Scotland,    but   we    may   mention 
another,  viz. :  Burns'  monument  at  Ayr,  by 
Thomas   Hamilton,    Esq.,    of   Edinburgh. 
This  is  an  exquisite  gem  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, of  wliich   school  its  tasteful  archi- 
tect is  a  distinguished  disciple.     Finally,  it 
is   evident  that   the   grievance   here   com- 
plained of,  and  which  calls  so  loudly  for  re- 
dress, is  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  civil 
law,  unless  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  be- 
fore hinted   at,  viz. :  where  the  judges  do 
not  abide   by  the   advertised  terms  of  the 
competition.     Even  in  such  cases,  we  are 
not  sure  how  far  they  lay  themselves  open 
to  have  their  proceedings  legally  called  in 
question,  so   that  an    appeal   can   only  be 
made   to   the   moral    rectitude   of  society ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  evil  only  re- 
quires to  be  fairly  exposed,  to  be,  in  time, 
totally  eradicated. 
Edinburgh,  October,  1834. 


Ob:tuart. — The  Oitinj:  Out.-iiip;,  or  wil J  m ->n  of 
the  W(X)ds,  which  has  lately  nttractcd  such  crowds 
alPealc's  Museiim,  died  on  Siiturdtiy  at  12  M.  nf-.. 
ter  an  iHncss  of  one  week.  In  order  to  ascertain 
tlic  cause  of  his  death,  a  postmortem  examinaiion 
was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  tlie  museum. — 
fTranscript.] 

On  Friday  night,  the  tiger  in  the  menagerie  in 
Sixth-street,  Philadclpliia,  contrived  to  escifH:  from 
his  cage,  and  having;  a  good  np]ielile,  he  bcs<;l  the 
little  Shcllrtnd  pony  that  belonged  to  llie  sair.e 
concern.  Having  despatched  the  hor.ic,  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  csfablirihminl, 
and  would  have  mm  him  to  pieces  but  for  li»c  time- 
ly intcrpo-sition  of  some  of  tho  attendants.  The 
beast  was  killed  and  tliuman  saved. — [Transcript.] 

[From  the  Cinchv^ati  Gazette  of  1  Itk  inxl.] 
Another  Steamboat  AcciDEyT. — The  Ifero, 
Cnpt.  Pnge,  struck  a  snng  near  Sandy,  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the  hunicanc 
deck.  She  had  a  heavy  load  of  dry  good.i  on 
board,  princjpally  for  this  city  and  Louisville.  Tl)e 
Hero  had  laid  by  for  fog,  which  had  partially 
cleared  olTwhen  sJio  put  out  ;  but  it  sud;'cnly  be- 
came so  dense,  as  to  obscure  the  tihorc,  and  the 
nearest  object').  Her  passengers  wer»  brouglit 
down  by  the  Huntress.  No  loss  of  life,  or  any 
seriousiiijui-y.  except  to  the  boat  and  cargo.  The 
boat  can  be  raised  u}j:iin,whcii  the  waterfalls  a  lew 
feet. 

ExPLOSio*;. — OnThui-s<lay,  9th  inst.  at  0  o'clock 
in  the  foreuo'>n,  an  e.vplosion  look  place  in  one  of 
the  graining  mills  in  the  powder  factory  of  D.  Ro- 
llers, Esq.  near  Newburg.  The  mill  hud  not  been 
in  operation  for  more  th:ui  a  week  previous  to  t!ic 
time  of  the  accident,  whicli  ran  in  no  fi;;i.siblc  man- 
ner be  accounted  for.  There  were,  forHimicly,  only 
two  persons  in  the  building,  who  were  both  killed, 
viz :  Henry  Glessing,  a  young  unmarried  min,  and 
Jolni  Sutherland,  a  married  man,  but  -without  any 
other  family.  The  former  was  thrown  a  consid- 
erable distance  into  the  field  adjoining,  and  bore 
bill  slight  marks  of  external  injury — the  latter  was  • 
dreadfully  mangled.  Tho  explosion  was  beard  nt 
Fishkill,  and  for  severe!  miles  around. — [Journal  of 
Ct>m7verce.]  -fc 
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AGRICULTURE,  Ac 


On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Pro- 
fessorship. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmer's  Kegistnr : 

Barboursvillc,  July  23,  1835. 
Sir, — It  has  been  a  settled   conviction 
Oil  my  mind  for  years,  that  a  professor- 
ship  of  agriculture — a  pattern  farm,  and 
such  a  paper  as  yours,  united  therewith, 
would  be  produciive  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit  to  the  commonwealth.     The  space  of 
a  letter  is  too  confined  to  admit  of  one 
half  being  stated.     Suffice   it  to  say,  it 
would  elevate  the  science — add  dignity  to 
the  pursuit — call  otl'  from  encumbered  vo- 
cations  a  portion  of  the  mind  of  our  citi- 
zeus  now  lost  to  the  community — present 
a  rallying  point  for  all  the  scattered  in- 
formation of  the  land — reduce  to  the  test 
of   experiment    every   theory    plausible 
enough  to  justify  it — by  the  same  stand- 
ard to  pr«ve  the  value  of  every  discovery 
or    improvement — promote    economy  by 
causing  one  experiment  for  many — a  cer 
tain   and  rapid  communication,   through 
the  State,  of  the  results — furnish  a  sure 
means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  our 
climate — the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
the  year — the  seasons  when  drought  most 
generally  prevails — and  by  consequence, 
furnish  data  to  guide  the  husbandman  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  both  as  to  time 
and  kind.     But  I  must  stop — for  I  find  no 
end  to  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from   such   an    establishment.     Let  me, 
however,  add  one  more.    All  these  things 
are  to  be  done  before  the  youth  of  Vir- 
ginia — the   future  men  of  the  common- 
wealth,  destined  eventually  to  influence 
her  destiny.     A  portion  of  these,  select- 
ed from  every  part  of  the  state,  (say  one 
to  each  congressional  or  senatorial  dis- 
trict,) of  promise,  but  unable,  from  pover- 
ty, to  educate  themselves,  to  become  the 
adopted  children  of  tise  state,  would  be 
able  by  alternate  labor  and  study,  alike  to 
keep  up  the  farm,  and  to  improve  them- 
selves.    Indeed,  it  is  wortliy  of  the  pro- 
foundest    consideration,    whether    every 
student  of  the  University  would  not  profit 
by  a  few  hours  work  dail}',  in  the  proper 
season.     These  being  my  views,  I  submit 
to  you  whether  it  does  not  behoove  the 
tillers  of  the  earth  to  make  an  effort  to 
induce  the   legislature  to  attend  to  their 
neglrcted  interests.      How   is  this  to  be 
done  ?     I  answer,  as  every  other  sect  ef- 
fccts  every  thing  by  conventions — to  that 
alternative  we  must  also   resort.     What 
say  you  to  such  a  convention,  to  meet  in 
Richmond  the  first  Monday  in  January  ? 
Let  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
object  attend.     Let  each  agricultural  so- 
ciciy  in  the  State  be   represented  there. 
If  it  be  asked  what  good  can  come  of  it, 
the  answer  is,  let  us  try  it.     A  free  com- 
munion   of  the  intelligence  of  the  land 
cannot  be  altogether  unproductive  of  good 
fruit.     Apart  from  what  can  be  done  by 
such  a  convention  on  its  own  means,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  legislature 
under  the  weighty  sanctions  of  their  uni- 
ted wishes,  to  do  something  for  us.     If 
Jhe  view  which  I  suggest  is   esteemed 


impracticable,  they  may  incor|)orate  an 
agricultural  society  in  each  congressional 
district,  and  award  a  small  sum  to  each, 
to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  after  the 
manner  of  Now- York  and  other  states. 

But  it  is  objected  that  it  will  cost  some- 
thinsr.  Have  we  not  as  a  class  offered 
our  fleece  annually,  without  a  murmur,  to 
be  appropriated  to  other  improvements  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  in  turn  wc  should 
require  a  small  portion  of  our  own  to  be 
applied  to  our  peculiar  benefit  ?  A  small 
portion  of  the  interest  paid  annually  by 
the  University,  would  in  a  few  years  put 
our  scheme  completely  in  operation,  and 
I  verily  believe  after  that  it  would  be  able 
to  support  itself".  However,  all  these 
things  might  be  discussed  in  convention, 
and  digested  in  a  form  that  would  be  most 
acceptable.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  for  once  wc  should  have  a  con- 
vention whose  sole  object  would  be  the 
good  of  the  country — a  spectacle  so  sin- 
gular in  these  times,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  as  censolatory  as  the  oasis  to  the 
weary  traveller  of  the  desert. 

If  you  agree  with  mc  on  this  point,  you 
can  greatly  promote  the  object  by  inviting 
the  meeting  in  your  journal.  If  I  thought 
my  name  would  bo  of  any  service,  you 
would  be  at  liberty  to  use  it  with  my  re- 
marks. But  I  fear  not.  However,  do  as 
you  please.  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to 
do  something.  Better  heads  than  mine 
may  suggest  better  plans,  to  which  I  will 
most  cordially  submit. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  high  consi- 
deration. .  Ja5ies  Bakt:our. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.J 

To  Dye  Woollens. — Last  September  I 
wa3  at  the  exhibition  in  Burlington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  much  pleased  at  iho  spirit 
shown  by  the  ladies  of  that  neighborhood, 
in  manufacturing  so  many  excellent  arti- 
ticles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  exhibi- 
tion. For  this  they  deserve  great  credit; 
but  I  observed  that  in  many  articles,  parti- 
cularly the  carpeting,  that  though  the 
spinning  and  weaving  were  well  done,  in 
most  of  them  the  coloring  was  deficient, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  not  having  proper 
instruction  in  that  branch  of  the  busine.ss, 
and  have  therefore  made  out  the  following 
directions  for  dying,  and  I  hope  you  will 
puhii.sh  it  for  their  benefit,  viz : 

Woollen  yarn  may  be  dyed  3'cllow  by 
boiling  it  for  an  hour  with  about  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  in  alum,  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity'  of  water,  then  phiuging  it,  without 
being  rinsed,  ia  a  bath  previously  prepared, 
by  boiling  black  oak  bark,  (as  ground 
for  tanners,)  in  water ;  the  yarn  is  to  be 
boiled  in  thit?,  and  turned  until  it  has  ac- 
quired the  wisheil-for  shade  ;  the  oak  bark 
should  be  ^trained  out  of  the  Hquid.  It 
Vv'oidd  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  add 
cue  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pound 
of  alum  used.  •  After  the  yarn  is  dyed  it 
should  be  well  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water. 

Woollens  may  be  dyed  blue  liy  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  good  indigo  in  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  vitriol  (siUphuric  acid.)  Thi.^  must 
be  done  in  a  glass  or  slona  vessel,  powder- 
ing the  indigo  before  it  is  mixed  v/ith  the 


vitriol;  to  the  solution  one  ounce  of  dry 
pearl-ash  is  to  be  added.  The  yam  must 
be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  one  oimce  of  alum,  and  one  otmce  of 
cream  tartar,  to  every  six  pounds  of  yam  ; 
the  boiling  to  continue  at  least  one  hour ; 
it  is  then  to  be  thrown,  without  rinsing,  into 
a  water  bath  containing  a  greater  or  small- 
er quantity  of  dissolved  indigo,  according^ 
to  the  shade  wished  for.  In  this  bath  it 
must  be  boiled,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
color,  and  then  washed. 

Green  can  be  dyed  by  adding  as  much 
of  the  dissolved  indigo  to  the  bark  bath, 
prepared  for  yellow,  as  with  the  propw 
shade.  The  cloth  having  been  boiled  with 
alum  and  tartar,  as  directed  for  yellow,  i« 
to  be  put  into  the  mixture,  and  tlie  same 
method  pursued  as  directed  for  dying  that 
color.  1  would  observe  that  there  are  many 
methods  of  dying  blue,  many  of  them  prac- 
lically  known  in  the  families  of  moat  farm- 
ers, and  therefore  will  probably  be  preferred 
by  them,  but  this  method  is  most  certain 
and  most  convenieuw  for  obtaining  a  fine 
green. 

A  good  red  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
Nicaragua  vrood  in  water  until  the  color  is 
extracted,  and  then  straining  the  liquor  ; 
the  yam  having  been  prepared  in  alum 
water  as  previou.'^ly  directed,  ia  to  be  boiled 
in  it  in  the  same  scanner  as  directed  for 
other  colors.  Difterent  shades  may  be 
produced  by  aflding  a  little  copperas. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  black  by  the  fol- 
lowing method — fir.?t  prepare  a  bath  by 
boiling  one  pound  of  black  oak  bark,  to 
every  ton  jxiunds  of  yarn,  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  In  this  bath  the  vrooi 
is  to  be  boiled  for  tv.-o  hours,  it  is  to  be  put 
into  a  bath  comiiosed  of  three-fourths  of  a 
jXMind  of  coppertis,  and  two  pounds  of  log- 
wood, for  every  ten  pounds  of  yam,  and  a 
sufiiicient  (juantit^-  of  water  ;  in  this  it  must 
he  kept  for  two  hours  more,  n»  a  scalding 
heat,  frequently  taking  it  out  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air  during  the  operation. 

A  Mechanic. 

[From  tiie  Southern  Agriculturist.! 
Rare  and  Vali  able  Seeds  and 
Stinglkss  Beks. — We  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  promised  letter  of  Henry  Per- 
rine,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Campechc.  It  will 
be  remembered  I'lat  in  our  last  number, 
we  acknowledged  the  receipt  from  this 
gentleman,  of  a  hive  of  stingless  Bees ; 
they  have  been  conunitted  to  the  care  of 
one,  who.«e  public  .siprit  will  cause  him  to 
regard  himself  as  tlic  husbandman  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  ;  he  will  se- 
cond tlie  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Consul  at 
Campechc,  in  conferring  upon  us  a  gift 
so  interesting.  This  has  not  been  the 
first  evidence  of  the  lilx^rul  interest  felt 
by  Mr.  Perrine,  in  promoting  the  intro. 
duction  of  valuable  products  from  abroad  ; 
and  if  our  motives  were  purely  .selfish, 
we  still  might  very  consistently  wivli, 
what  wc.  now  offer  in  pure  thankfulness, 
a  renewal  of  his  health,  and  of  his  public 
office  in  some  otljcr  quarter  of  the  globs. 

"  Consulate  U.  S.  A. 
Campeche,  June  18ih.  1835. 

To  the  E<Iiri)r  of  iho  Sou'.liom  Agriculturi.n^ 

Sir, — Althougli  on  the  eve  of  my  return 

to  the  United  States,  yet  as  the  schooner 
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Carolina  Brutus,  now  returning  to  Charles- 
ton, is  the  only  vessel  which,  during  eight 
years,  has  aflbrded  a  direct  conimunica' 
lion  hetween  this  port  and  yours,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  few  niinutcs  allowed  me  to 
send  you  a  lew  products  of  this  penin- 
sula. 

I  name  first,  a  paper  of  the  bean?) 
which  produce  the  root  here,  called  Jica- 
ina  (Dolichns  bulboses  .')  as  the  success 
of  Mr.  Skinner,  in  Baltimore,  justifies  the 
belief  that  in  your  latitude  it  will  Nourish 
and  become  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
horticultural,  or  even  agricultural  resour- 
ces. Next  you  will  iind  a  paper  of  the 
four-winged  pods  of  another  leguminous 
plant,  which  rapidly  grows  into  very  orna- 
mental trees  (Piscidia  Campechana,) 
whose  wood  (here  called  Ilubi)  is  as 
highly  prized  for  ship  building  in  Cam- 
peche,  as  is  the  live  oak  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  teak  in  the  East  Indies  : 
and  has  the  much  greater  merit  than 
bijth,  inasmuch  as  he  who  plants  the  seed 
may  profitably  cut  the  timber.  1  also 
send  a  small  quantity  of  nankin  colored, 
and  of  kidney  shaped  seed  cotton,  which 
will  speak  for  themselves  in  a  cotton 
growing  country  like  South  Carolina. 
Last,  and  greatest  in  my  estimation,  are 
the  samples  of  i\\e  foUaceous  fibres  of  Yu- 
catan and  of  Goazacoalcos,  (the  coarse 
called  Henequen,  and  the  fine  called  Pita 
in  the  ports  of  Mexico)  and  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Agave,  and  of  the  Bromelia,  from 
which  they  are  extracted.  Your  own  El- 
liot, in  his  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  long 
since  anticipated  the  cultivable  value  of 
the  foliaceous  fibres  of  your  indigenous 
Yucca  filamentosa.  I  have  not  the  lime 
to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  Agave  Henequen  and 
of  the  Bromelia  Pita,. for  extensive  culti- 
vation in  the  most  sterile  districts  of  the 
south,  the  former  in  sunny  plains  and  the 
latter  in  shady  woods,  where  it  absolutely 
usurps  the  place  of  the  common  worthless 
undergrowth.  I  still,  however,  persist  in 
my  conviction,  thai  the  production  of  fo- 
liaceous fibres  in  the  most  barren  soils  of 
the  south,  will  be  much  more  profitable 
than  the  cultivation  of  your  present  great 
staple  of  capsular  fibres  in  the  most  fer- 
tile loams,  and  hope  that  during  my  travel 
after  health  this  summer,  I  may  take  some 
active  droselytes.  By-the-bye,  you  must 
not  mistake  the  present  samples  of  the 
fibrous  leaves  to  be  good  ones,  as  in 
truth,  they  are  the  refuse  of  a  number 
collected  two  years  ago,  which  have  been 
tossed  about  in  the  dust. 

While  writing  the  above,  an  Indian 
has  returned  with  the  hive  of  stingless 
Bees,  which  I  feared  would  not  arrive  in 
time  for  Captain  Kerrison,  who  is  hurry-  ] 
ing  me  to  conclude  this  unpremeditated 
epistle. 

Very  resnectfullly,  your  ob't  serv't,        j 
Hknry  Pkkrink."      I 

The  seeds  mentioned,  we  will  distribute  | 
among  our  friends  who  wish  to  attempt  I 
their  cultivation.  'J'he  Piscidia  Campe-  : 
chana,  we  presume  is  the  same  as  P.  Car- 
thagcnicnsis,  a  variety  of  the  Jamaica  \ 
Dogwood,  the  generic  name  is  derived  I 


from  its  power  to  intoxicate  fish.  It  is 
said  that  the  fibres  of  our  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa,  are  the  strongest  of  any  known  plant. 
It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  silk  rpot  with 
which  woollens  are  washed,  but  is  not  ap- 
plied by  us  to  any  other  use.  We  should 
suppose  that  it  nuist  surrender  its  preten- 
sions as  a  fibrous  plant  of  value,  to  the 
Bromelia  sent  by  Mr.  Perrine.  The  spe- 
cimen  of  this,  at  our  office,  is  "well  worth 
examination,  and  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  plants  he  mentions.  His 
description  of  the  locality  in  which  it  de- 
lights, will  at  once  bring  to  mind  the  ex- 
tensive body  of  pine  land  in  Georgia, 
which  spreads  from  the  sea  shore  over 
half  of  the  State,  now  infested  with  end- 
less  tracts  of  stunted  palmetto.  How  can 
this  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Spalding,  of  Sapello?  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  culture  of  many  of 
our  staples,  and  this  is  a  new  opportunity 
of  identifying  him  with  the  prosperity  of 
Georgia. — [Ed.  So.  Agr.] 


The  culture  of  cotton. — The  following  re- 
marks are  from  a  source  wliicli  give  Uieni  a  title  to 
consideration, — [Boston  D.  Adv.] 

"  The  crop  of  cotton  is  tiirnins;  out  much  larger 
thin  was  expected,  and  will  be  quite  equal  to  tiic 
i;oiisuni])r.ionat  prcscit  prices,  Tlierc  is  no  doubt 
it  is  very  nuicli  short  wfwhat  it  would  have  t)ecn, 
li.ul  the  seasrin  ijcen  propitious;  nor  can  the  reports 
of  its  disasters  made  by  so  many  of  the  most  emi 
ncnt  men  in  the  country  be  rejecleti,  from  which  we 
miy  infer  thit  the  progressire  annual  increase  of 
cukivalion  was  much  greater  th;in  supposed,  and 
that  Ji'id  the  season  been  fnvorable,  the  quantity 
mised  would  have  far  exceeded  the  most  extended 
estimates, 

"The  j»roduction  of  cotton  lias  more  than  dou- 
bled every  nine  years  since  it  became  a  staple  of 
of  thfi  United  Stales,  In  1816,  nearly  all  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  and  Arkansiis,  and  mnny  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee,  were  a  wilderness,  the  hunting  grounds 
ofsivai'cs.  Florida  w;is  a  retarded  Spanish  colo- 
ny, and  the  whole  nc;:ro  f)opidiUion  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  exceed  sixty  lliou- 
s,ind.  But  such  has  l)een  the  unparalleled  prosjie- 
rity  of  the  country,  that  the  Indians  have  neiirlyall 
dis])crscd  out  of  these  regions,  the  terrors  of  cmi- 
i^ralioii  iiiio  the  wilderness  have  vanished,  sellle- 
rnenis  andcivilisition  have  extended  over  the  coun- 
try, c;inals,  railroads,  and  other  useful  improve- 
ments arc  rapidly  progressing,  and  b  inks  and  fac- 
tors are  ready  to  g:ranl  facilities  to  planters  to  ex- 
tend their  estates — which  leatls  to  the  belief  that 
the  animal  increase  will  be  greater  than  ever  it  has 
been,  i»ixrliculariy  as  there  is  an  slmost  unlimited 
extent  of  suitable  land,  and  the  migration  fi'.r  grea- 
ter than  ever  it  was  from  the  northern  slave  slates 
into  the  fertile  cott<in  dis'ricts,  where  the  labor  of 
the  slav»",  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  in  the 
gr.iin  states,  and  as  cotton  at  eight  cen>5  per  pound 
is  the  most  profitable  agriculture  in  this  or  any  o- 
thcr  country. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  the  most  cer- 
tain crop  planted.  The  harvest  begins  in  August 
and  ends  in  Febiuary,  or  when  the  land  is  plough- 
ed for  a  new  crop.  The  bounds  of  latitude  are 
about  .'6  degrees ;  thereft)re,  by  far  the  greatest 
pu't  of  the  globe  iiffords  a  suitable  climate.  Tiie 
last  crOp  in  the  United  Stales  is  considered  by  the 
most  experienced  planters  the  shortest  return  for 
the  labor,  of  any^ince  its  cultivation  became  an 
object  of  this  country.  The  bordering  province  of 
Texas  has  a  large  extent  of  the  finest  cotton  lands 
in  Amerira  ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, where  slavery  is  only  tolerated  under  the 
name  of  apprenticeship,  the  production  of  cotton 
there  may  not  increase  so  fast  as  many  anticipate. 
It  lias  land  capable  of  producing  more  cotton  than 
is  now  raised  in  the  whole  United  Slates.  The 
exports  last  year  were  about  1000  bales — this  year 
they  will  be  about  3,500,  next  year  they  may  ex- 


ceed 8000  bales  ;  and  should  the  climate  prove  fa- 
vorable, to  white  laborers  engaging  in  agriculture 
there  is  no  doubt  that  indigent  Germans  and  other 
laborious  orders  of  the  white  race  will  enii<*ratp, 
and  increase  the  population  in  a  few  years  to  an 
extent  capable  of  raising  a  large  quantity  of  th:« 
im  portrait  article. 

The  Slave  population  of  the  United  Stairs,  by 
tlie  census  of  1800,  was  893,041,  In  1810,  1,^1'. 
3C4.  In  1820,  1,338,038,  In  1830,  2,009,013 
Slaves  and  319,599  free  Blacks  ;  which  shows  they 
double  in  about  twenty-five  years;  therefore,  j>r. 
cording  to  ihe  ratio,  the  Slave  population  at  thi» 
lime  is  about  2,300,000;  to  which  add  the  free 
blacks,  and  it  shows  the  colored  or  African  race  in 
the  United  Sttites  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  popul.i- 
tion  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  the  present  population  of 
Scotland. 

Our  statistical  estimate  shows  about  1,100,000 
Slaves  residing  in  the  Cotton  districts,  from  which 
number  wc  deduct  one  half  for  superanuated,  ju- 
venile, mechanics,  house  servants  and  others  that 
do  not  work  in  tlie  field,  and  it  shows  a  force  of 
550,000  field  hands  engaged  in  raising  Cotton,  ex- 
clusive of  a  number  of  white  persons  and  free 
negroes.  The  reduction  of  one  half  on  the  slave 
population  is  the  usual  allowance  that  slatistir^il 
computators  have  made  to  ascertnin  the  efFcctive 
force  of  field  hands ;  and  as  this  data  has  been 
formed  on  the  slave  population  in  the  older  or  Nortli- 
crn  Slave  States,  where  llic  habits  and  customs 
are  more  indulgent  than  in  the  new  and  more  en- 
terprising regions,  it  leads  to  the  belief,  that  the 
proportion  of  field  laborers  in  the  new  Slates  is 
greater  than  in  the  old.  We  should  add  our  slatis- 
Itcai  estimate,  but  the  docuinenl  is  too  voluminous 
for  a  commercial  letter. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  North  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, 2  1-2  to  3  1-2  ImIcs  to  the  field  hand  is  the 
the  usual  return.  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Alabama,  from  4  to  10  bales  is  the  return — 
besides  raising  provisions  ;  but  in  some  siluitions, 
where  the  return  of  cotton  is  the  greatest,  some  of. 
planters  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  purchase 
provisions  than  to  raise  them.  The  quantity  of 
clean  coiloii  made  per  annum,  varies  fiom  150  to 
600  pounds,  each  hand  cultivates  about  10  arj-es. 

In  1825,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
slaves  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  was 
230,000  field  hands.  The  export  of  1S25.-6,  was 
710,000  bales,  or  more  than  double  thai  of  1816-17. 
This  year  we  estimate  the  fori!c  at  550,000  field 
hands,  but  the  increase  has  been  much  the  greatest 
in  the  most  productive  districts,  which  by  the  usual 
rate  of  return,  would  make  a  crop  of  over  1,800,000 
bales. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  increase  as  doubling  every 
nine  years,  it  would  give  a  crop  for  l83i>-6,  double 
that  of  1826-7(937,000  bales,)  or  over  1,800,000 
bales,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  statistical 
estimates. 

These  views  exhibit  a  surprising  increase  and  a 
capability  of  producing  to  aii  extent  few  are 
aware  of. 

It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  bring  lands  into 
crop.  The  highest  prices  of  1817-'18,  exhdaraled 
the  production  which  came  forward, in  1821 — tliat 
cmp  being  over  40  per  cent,  more  ilinn  the  crop 
preceding  it.  The  reduction  of  prices  in  1819  de- 
terred such  rapid  extension  until  the  advance  in 
1824-'25,  which  gave  un  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
the  cultivation,  which  c^AUScd  the  exports  of  1S27  to 
be  near  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  the  year  pre- 
ceding. The  lulvance  in  price  during  the  last  three 
years,  (and  the  ficilities  as  noticed  in  the  same 
paragraph,)  would  have  no  doubt  showed  a  large 
increase  this  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unpar- 
alleled injury  done  to  the  crops ;  and  therefore 
taking  the  increase  of  the  periods  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  year  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  raising  1,800,000 
bales,  if  the  season  should  be  propitious. 

The  growing  crop  is  very  promising,  and  the 
high  prices  have  siimul  ited  the  cultivation  so  much 
beyond  its  usual  progression,  that  should  the  sea- 
son continue  propitious,  there  will  be  a  quantity 
raised  for  greater  ihan  almost  anysiip[»ose.  Those 
who  hold  high  priced  cotton,  should  consider  thai 
the  new  crop  will  be  at  hand  in  a  fe\#  weeks,  and 
that  it  may  prove  much  larger  than  almost  any  con- 
template, and  that  present  prices  may  fall  50  per 
cent,  without  being  as  low  as  they  had  been  when 
trade  was  good  and  slocks  moderate. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
An  Exposition  ok  the  Mysteries  or.  Reli- 
gious Dogmas  and  Customs  of   the   Ancient 

ECTPTIANS,  PrTHAGOREANS,  AND  DrDIDS. — AlSO, 
AN     iNftUIRT    INTO      THE     OuiGlN,     HiSTORT     AND 

Purport  of  Free  Masonrt  ;  by  John  Fel- 
LOWJ,  A.  M. :  xiew  York,  Printed  lor  the  author, 
and  sold  by  GfauLD,  Banks  &  Co. — "  This  book" 
says  a  capable  correspondent  Avho  took  the  book 
from  our  table,  and  returned  it  with  this  notice, 
"treats  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  leurned 
world.  It  is  composed  of  tniiislations  from  enii- 
neat  wriujfo,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Myste- 
ries, accompanied  with  notes  by  the  author,  and 
di^ertations  upon  the  cereinouies  of  Masonry, 
their  relation  to  the  rites  of  the  Egj'ptians,  and 
those  practised  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis.  The  work  apjxjars  to  us  inartificial 
and  confused,  aii<l  wanting  that  unity  of  effect  and 
consistency  of  design  in  the  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  a  juofound  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources,  and  a  practised  psn  would  have  imparted. 
The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  some  of 
the  modern  works  on  difTercnt  branches  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  to  have  pursued  the  strikhig  analogies 
which  the  Phallic  worehip,  and  the  practices 
of  Manicheism,  might  perhaps  have  afforded.  But 
still  the  work  is  characterised  by  industry,  and  the 
love  of  truth,  and  wc  think  will  afford  to  the  read- 
er, many  new  ideas,  and  lead  to  some  startling  in- 
ferences. It  is  curious  that  a  work  on  the  same 
subject,  has  just  appeared  in  England,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of,  but  which  has  not  reached  us. — 
We  have  no  time  to  follow  the  writer  through  his 
book,  or  to  give  any  quotations  from  it.  Tlis  ob- 
ject is  to  prove,  that  in  the  higher  mysteries  of 
Greece  and  Egyjtt,  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  to 
the  initiated,  in  opposition  to  the  Polytheism  which 
fijrmed  the  debasing  creed  of  the  common  people. — 
Of  this  there  has  long  l)een  no  doubt.  That 
Masonry  also  inculcated  the  existence  of  one  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  Universe — that  its  emblems 
are  mainly  derived  from  Egyptian  My tho!ogy,from 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osris,  and  the  strong  astro- 
nomical charade),  wliich  every  thing  Egyptian 
bears.  And  so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  we  iliink  the 
writer  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Fellows  lias  made,  in  this  volume,  allusions 
to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances of  the  Christian  church  being  of  Pagan  ori- 
gin. This  is  a  very  intersting  subject,  but  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  We  recollect  reading  a  work 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Blunt,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford, 
in  which  he  showed  clearly,  !\t  least  to  us,  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  particularly  of  the  Cathedral  of  Syracuse, 
were  almost  identical  with  the  honors  formerly 
paid  there  to  Ceres.  There  is  another  fact  not 
mentioned  in  this  work,  tiiat  the  j)eculiar  insignia 
of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Baochu.s,  were  engrayed 
on  the  abactis  of  the  Grand  Miister  of  tlie  Knight 
Templars.  After  all,  perhajis  learning  of  this  de- 
scription is  more  curious  than  profitable — more 
suited  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  than  the  con- 
sideration of  the  humble  and  devout  Christian. 

The  Studt  of  Medicine  ;  by  John  Mason 
Good.  Gth  Americ^in  from  the  last  English  edi- 
tion— with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  &c.  &c  2  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers. — This  is  really  a  mighty  publica- 
tion— two  stereotyped  volumes,  of  double  columns' 
and  ofsevpti  htinJreil  and  fifty  pagesin  each  volume. 
The  mere  pecuniary  outlay  in  such  a  re-print  as 
this,  with  the  numberless  additions — which  in  this 


instance,  are  improvements — by  the  accximplislied 
American  editor,  cannot  fall  short,  we  presume,  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  prove  a 
judicious  outlay.  Dr.  Good's  work  has  b<:en  for 
years,  a  text  book  m  England,  and  in  tliis  country 
— but  the  excellence,  and  the  great  recommenda- 
tion of  this  edition,  to  American  students  and  me- 
dical establishments,  is  in  the  notes  du^  to  tlie  re- 
search, ability,  practical  knowlege,  and  persever- 
ance of  the  American  etlitor.  Dr.  Doane — a  gen:le- 
nian,  who  by  diligent  study  and  assiduous  appli- 
cation, has  eminently  qualified  himself  for  tlie 
task — greatly  above  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  ca- 
pacity or  acquirements — of  fitly  editing,  and  illus- 
trating by  notes,  such  a  standard  work  as  this. 

The  advantage,  and  the  need  among  us,  of  an 
edition  thus  enriched,  are  t  us  modestly  glancrJ 
at  in  Dr.  Doane's  preface  • 

"It  was  with  extreme  diffidence,  and  with  no  little 
dread  of  appearing  presiunptuous,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ekiilor  assumed  the  responsibility  of  adding 
notes  to  a  work  characterized  by  such  profound 
learning  and  deep  research;  but.  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  consideration,  that  althougli  "  The 
Study  of  Medicine"  lias  been  used  as  a  text  book, 
for  several  years,  in  this  country,  and,  is  thought 
to  be  indispensable  to  every  American  Library  ;  it 
contains  but  lew  allusions  to  American  prrictice  ; 
while,  some  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  contributions  of  American  Physicians 
to  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  are  g-enerally  unnoticed  in  it." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  all  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  the  task — aud,  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  as  one  of  great  general  interest,  and 
information,  to  persons  in,  and  out  of,  the  medical 
profession,  we  repeat,  that  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge enables  us  to  judge.  Dr.  Doane  has  performed 
hispartjwith  remarkable  ability  and  discrimination. 

Foster's  System  of  Penmakship,  &c.  &c.  ;  by 
D.  B.  Foster,  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book- 
keeping, &c.  1  vol.  Boston,  Perkins,  Marvin 
&  Co. — We  like  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  title 
page,  that  the  writing  master  is  not  above  his  busi- 
ness, or  his  proper  title,  and  that  instead  of  calling 
himself  Professor — as  is  the  wont  now-a-davs  of 
all  teachers,  from  the  dancing,  fencing,  or  boxing 
master,  up — he  qualifies  himself  simply  as  teacher. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  lre;i- 
tise  are  sound,  and  will  lead,  if  duly  followed  out, 
to  excellence — though  they  are  rather  calculated  to 
dispel  the  dreams  of  those,  who  fl;Uter  themselves 
with  the  possibility  of  learning  the  art  and  myste- 
ry of  writing,  in  twelve  hours.  Apropos,  however, 
of  tliis  treatise,  and  of  the  anti-angular  Jilr.  Bris- 
tcto — whom  it  treats  as  not  of  the  regular  faculty 
— it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  within  a  few  days,  a 
clever  young  lawyer  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  to 

cure  "  a  c d  cramped  hand,"  had  put  himself 

under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bristow — called  upon  us 
full  of  deliglit  at  the  result,  and  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest that  we  would  publish  a  glowing,  thotigh 
somewhat  lengthy,  reconimendalion  he  had  indited, 
of  "  the  anti-iingular  system,"  He  must  take  tliis 
notice  A  a  substitute  therefor. 

Ndts  toCrack,  orduips,  Q.UIRPS,  Anecdotes, 
&C.,  OF  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars  ;  by 
the  author  of  Facetiae  Cantadrigenses,  &c.  :  1 
vol.  Philadelphia,  Caret  &  Hart, — There  is  some 
fun  and  amusement  in  this  little  volume,  though 
too  scholastic  some  of  it,  we  apprehend,  for  the  me- 
dium of  this  country.  We  take  from  it,  however, 
some  extracts. 

The  Value  of  a  Sillable.— "The  masters 
of  olden  time  at  Athens,  and  ;u;.;rwai-ds  at  Oxford, 
were  called  SopW,  and  the  scliolars  Sophisl(e ;  but 
the  masters  taking  it  in  scorn  that  the  scholars 
should  liave  a  larger  name  than  they,  called  them- 


selves Philosophi, — that  i-,  lovers  of  science,  and 
so  got  the  advantiige  of  tlie  scholars  by  one  siza- 
ble." Every  body  has  heard  of  Foote's  celebrated 
motto  for  a  t-iilor  friend  of  his,  aljout  Ui  sjxirt  his 
coat  of  arms,—"  List,  list,  O  list .'"  But  every 
body  has  not  heiird,  probably,  though  it  is  ntiticed 
in  his  memoir,  extant  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, that  the  learned  Cambridge  divine  and  anti- 
quary, Dr.  Cocks  Macro,  having  applied  to  a  Cam- 
bridge acquaintance  for  an  appropriate  motto  to 
hiscoat  of  arms,  was  pithily  aiiswcretl  with  "Cock» 
MAT  Crow." 

Every  Cantab  remembers  and  regrets  the  early 
death  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  Charles  Skinner 
Mathews,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
who  was  "  the  familiar"  of  the  present  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  and  ol  the  late  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
not  more  accomjilishcd  than  facetious,  nor,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  Lord  Byron's  letters,  more  facetious 
than  "  l)eIoved."  Sjicaking  of  his  university/redfcj, 
his  lordshi])  says,  "  when  Sir  Henry  Smith  was 
exfJcUcd  from  Cambridge,  for  a  row  with  a  trades- 
man named  "  //iron,"  Matthews  solaced  himself 
with  shouting  under  Hiron's  window  every  evt- 
ning— 

"  Ah  nie  !  what  porilsiloonviron 

The  man  who  nieildles  with  hot  Hiron  .'" 

Classical  Jeu  D'Esprit. — Vcre  <ine  day  asked 
his  learned  college  ••ontemjxirary.  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
editor  of  Demosthenes,  "  why  he  talked  of  selling 
his  horse  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  can- 
not afiord  to  keep  him  these  hard  timesJ"  "  You 
should  keej)  a  mare,'"  rejoineJ  Foster,  according  to 
Horace — 

'  ..^(/Tt^nt  iiioineiuo  reltus  in  ariluia 

StTvare.'  " 

Jnveteratf.  Smokers. — Both  Oxford  and  Ccun^ 
bridge  have  been  famous  for  inveterate  smokers, — 
Amongst  them  was  the  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
who  said  "  it  helped  hfs  thinting."  His  illustrious 
pupil,  Newton,  was  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the 
"Indian  weed,"  and  everyone  has  heard  of  his 
Aa/>/fs.v  coiir'.sliip,  when,  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  he  iMjpjie'l  the  lady's  finger  into  his  burning 
pipe,  instead  i>f  popping  the  q^teslum,  and  was  so 
chagrined,  tint  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
jiress  the  matter  further,  Dr,  Parr  was  allowed 
iiis  |.ine  when  he  dined  with  tlie  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,  Cieorge  the  Fourth,  and  when  refused  the 
same  indulp-f  nrx  by  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  w.is 
siayin?,  he  told  her,  "  she  w^is  the  greatest  tobacco- 
slopper  he  had  ever  met  with."  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Farmer,  of  black-letter  memory,  preferred  tlie 
comforts  of  the  parlor  of  Emmanuel  College,  of 
which  h"  was  master,  and  a  "pm-rf  of  clay,"  (there 
were  no  hooka.'is  in  his  day,)  to  a  bishopric,  which 
dignity  he  twice  refused,  when  ofl'ered  to  hita  by 
Mr.  Ritt.     Another  learned 

LovEii  of  Tobacco, 
And  eke  of  wit,  mirth,  i)uns,  and  pleasantry,  wns 
the  famous   Dr.  Aldrich,  Dam  of  Christ  Church, 
OxfonI,  the  ncvei-to-be-forgotten  composer  of  the 
gOLKl  old  catch — 

"  Hiirk,  the  merry  Christ-Church  bells," 

and  of  another  to  be  sung  by  four  men  ainokingltteir 
pil>fs,  which  is  not  ni  ire  difficult  to  sing  tliaii  di- 
verting"to  hear  His  pijx;  was  his  breakfast,  dui- 
ncr,  and  supper,  and  a  student  of  Christ  Churcli, 
at  10  o'clock  one  night,  finding  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  "tVeshmau"  of  the  fact,  laid  him 

A  Wager, 
that  the  Dean  was  at  that  instant  smoking.  Away 
he  hurried  to  the  deaneryfto  decide  the  controver- 
sy, and  on  gaining  admission,  apologised  for  his 
intrusion  by  relating  tht,  occasion  of  it.  "Well," 
replied  tiie  Dean,  in  fierfect  gixxl  himiour,  with  his 
pipe  ill  his  hand,  "  you  see  you  have  lost  your 
wager  :  for  I  am  not  smoking,  but  filling  my 
pipe." 

An  Epigram  on  a  Petit-MaitrePhtsician. 

When  Penninpton  fur  fi-iiiHle  ills  MiditCH, 
Stiulyiriir  alum- not  what,  hut  how  he  writea. 
The  lailim,  am  his  eracel'ul  forui  they  scan. 
Cry,  with  ill-omeii'il  rainure,  "  kiUing  inau ."" 

Dr,  Parr  like  the  great  moralist,  Johnson,  he 
had  an  avei-sion  topMaiititg,  siiying,  it  exposed  the 
^rcrJi;  of  a  language.  \'ct  he  pei|3etrated  llie  fol- 
lowing 

Three  Classical  Puns  : 

One  day  rcicliing  a  book  from  a  shelf  in  his  li- 
brary, two  others  c;uno  tuniuling  down,  including 
a  volume  of  Hume,  upon  v.  Inch  fell  a  critical  work 
of  Lamlx;rt  P»os  :  "  Scf;  what  has  hapjiened,"  ex- 
claiinrd  ilu'  DocUir,  ^'■procwnbit  hnmi  6«."  At 
another  time,  too  strong  a  current  of  air  being  let 
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into  the  room  wliere  )u- 


sulTeriiiif  ui. 


tier  the  effects  a  sliglit  cold, "  Stop !  slop !"  said  ho, 
**  this  is  to  much ;  nl  present  I  am  only  par  Uvibus 
ventit."  When  he  was  solicitcl  to  ssubscnbo  to 
Dr.  Busby's  translation  of  Lucretius,  published  at 
a  high  pricf,  hf;  declined  doing  so,  by  observing, 
nt  the  proposed  tost  it  would  h»dced  bc"Lucrcliu3 

COTHS." 

PALKT'i  Sketch  or  ms  earlt  Academical 
I.IFK. — In  the  year  1795,  durinn:  his  visits  to  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Paley,  in  the  course  of  a  conversationon 
lh«  subjact,  ^ave  tlic  Ibllowing  account  of  liis  own 
RCidcmicjil  lifu ;  and  it  is  here  given  un  the  outhori- 
ly,»nd  in  the  very  words,  of  a  gentleninn  who  was 
{>rescntat  the  time,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  pe- 
culiar frankness  with  which  he  was  m  the  habit  of 
relating  adventures  of  his  youth.  "I  spent  the 
two  first  years  efniy  undcr-graduateship  (said  he) 
hitppily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in 
society  where  we  weie  not  immoial,  but  idle  and 
rather  expensive.  At  the  coinmencx:mcnt  of  my 
third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  ususal 
party  at  rather  a  late  hour  i?i  the  evening,  I  was 
awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  com- 
iwnions,  who  stood  at  by  bed-aide  and  said, '  Pa- 
ley,  I  have  been  thiiiking  what  a  d — d  fool  yau 

nn.  I  could  do  nothing,  probably,  were  i  to  try, 
andean  afford  the  life  I  lead:  you  can  do  cvci-y 
thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.  1  have  had  no  sieej) 
during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  these  rcilcc- 
tions,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you, 
that,  if  you  presist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  re- 
nounce your  society.  1  was  so  stri";k  (continued 
Paley)  with  the  visit  and  the  visiter,  tliat  I  lay  in 
bed  great  j5ort  of  the  d\y  and  tbrined  my  plun:  I 
ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  iire  every 
evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  lijrlited  by  my- 
self; I  rose  at  five,  read  duriniy  the  whole  of  the 
day,  e-Tcept  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required, 
nilotting  each  |)ortio;)  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of 
study;  and,  just  before  the  closing:  of  gates  (nine 
o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neighboring  colfce-housc,  where 
I  constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton-cop  and  a  dose 
ofmik  punch:  and  thus  on  takin:;^  my  bacliphir's 
degree,  I  became  «»iioi"Jcnj>i»-/er."  He,  too,  filled 
the  trust-worthy  and  dignifiixl  office  of  Tutor  of 
his  College,  and  deserved,  though  he  did  not  die  in 
possession  of,  a  bichopric. 
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American  Turf  Register  a\d  Sporting 
Maqazine.  VoK  VII,  No.  1.  iialtimoro.  Gi 
PKON  B.  Smith.  This  sjiortingperiotlical  docs  not 
flag  under  the  guidance  of  its  new  Editor.  Mr. 
Smith.  From  the  September  IVo.,  wc  extract  an 
,  account,  by  Commodore  Porter,  of  the  Arabian 
•  horse,  differing  in  many  respects  from  any,  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  before. 

GBxniNB  Arabian  Horse — How  Distin- 
guished.— Ahoui  a  month  since  I  saw  a  singularly 
beautiful  light  chestnut  s<-)rrcl  horse  standing  in  my 
yard ,  no  o-e  was  holding  him,  liis  bridle  was 
laying  over  his  neck,  and  the  pei-s;>u  having  charge 
of  him  was  slantling  behind  him,,  platting  his 
bsautiful  long  silky  tail,  which  trailed  nn  t!io 
ground  ;  he  appeared  to  be  t'nll  of  life,  spirit  and 
intelligence,  and  as  docile  as  i'.  dog. 

There  was  something  so  fa3cin:;i,ing  in  the  np- 
peariincc  of  this  animal,  something  si;  gazelle-like, 
that  I  was  dctemiined  if  ho  was  for  sale  I  would 
have  him  coiite  que  cotite.  His  age  !  nsccrtaincd  to 
be  a  little  over  seven  years.  He  1.  ul  come  from 
the  city  of  Sulicmnnicli,  in  Tli  iurdi.s'.:'.i),  which  is 
a  province  bordering  on  Persia  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  Pachailic  of  B'\i'ihui,  which 
latter  borders  on  the  great  desert  of  Arabia.  The 
horso  belonged  loan  Agh:i,who  liad  recently  arrived 
■  from  thence ;  he  s;ud  the  horse  was  a  little  sick, 
and  would  not  gat,  and  that  as  t!u;  Agha  was  ccm- 
pclled  to  return  immediately,  he  ii.ul  offered  the 
aorse  for  a  sum  which  no  one  knowing  tlie  vluu  of 
a  ThaurdisUin  horse  could  refuse  to  give.  I  finally 
closed  the  bjirgain  for  the  hotse,  adding  a  present 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pi:>^,;res  to  the  groom. — 
After  trying  the  horse  under  the  .s^iddh;,  and  ap- 
proving of  his  gaits  and  llcetncss,  I  sont  for  the 
sultan's  farrier,  who  the  moment  he  s.r.v  the  horse 

fironounced  him  not  only  a  pare  Arabian,  but  a 
lenutiful  one,  and  said  that  h.j  had  seen  but  one  so 
Ex  before  in  hii;  life. 
now  sent  immediately  to  the  Agha  to  request 
\,  if  in  his  power,  to  give  me  the  ])cdigrce  of  the 
hone  ;  he  sent  me  word  thru  he  did  not  know  his 
podigree,  nor  did  the  person  from  whom  he  bought 
lum — that  the  Kurds  when  they  stole  a  horse,  stole 


only  the  best,  and  did  not  stop  to  inquire  after  the 
pedigree ;  but  if  I  wished  to  Siilisfy  myself  that 
the  horse  was  of  the  ])Ure  A.abian  breed,  I  must 
examine  his  neck,  on  both  sides  of  which  I  should 
find  a  beautiful  natural  tree  projecting  upwards 
from  half  way  dov/n  the  neck,  and  that  1  should 
find  spurs  on  his  fetlo<;k  joints,  boili  of  which  were 
certain  indications  of  the  purity  of  his  blood. 

About  half  way  down  his  neck,  a  few  inches 
from  tlie  mane  on  both  sides,  I  found  a  round  dark 
spot,  rather  larger  than  a  duck  shot,  destitute  of 
hair,  but  around  these,  to  the  size  of  a  dollar,  llie 
short  and  ailky  hair  made  several  eccentric  turns, 
then  shot  up  towards  the  cars  in  the  form  of  an 
ostrich  plume;  nothing  can  be  moie  beautiful,  a 
spur  of  two  inches  long,  of  the  size  of  tho  little  fin- 
ger, at  the  root,  gradually  taj)ering  to  a  point,  and 
turning  up  like  those  of  a  cock.  On  the  hufid  fet- 
locks were  the  same,  but  not  more  than  half  the 
length — all  were  slightly  fringed  about  the  root 
witii  soft  silky  hair. 

On  being  satisfied  of  the  Viduc  of  this  horse, 
which  circumstances  had  placed  in  my  possession, 
I  told  the  doctor  to  go  to  work  and  cure  him  if  pos- 
sible. He  felt  the  pulse  oi'his  legs,  then  examined 
his  mouth,  and  felt  his  ears,  and  turning  to  mc, 
said,  he  had  the  guenz  kcmick,  which  when  trans- 
lated means  the  eye  bone,  or  bone  eye.  Never 
hnving  heard  of  such  a  disease,  I  asked  him  what 
it  was  ;  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  horse's  eye,  and  turning  the  lower  lid  wrong- 
side  out  desired  me  to  feel  of  it.  I  did  so,  and  felt 
a  hard  bony  suljstance ;  the  lid  was  much  inflamed. 
He  now  thrust  a  needle  with  horse  hair  through 
the  black  rim  of  the  inner  lid,  and  pulling  it  out  of 
the  eye,  cut  therefrom  the  bony  subsUuice.  The 
eye  bled  perhaps  a  half  six)onful ;  he  performed 
the  same  ope/ation  on  the  other  eye,  alter  which 
iie  blew  up  each  nostril  through  a  short  reed,  about 
a  spoonful  of  burnt  alum  and  black  peper,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  sneezing.  He  then  di- 
rected that  some  garlic,  vinegar  aivi  sait  should  be 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  which  h:id  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  ochre, und  that  his  mouth  should  be 
washed  with  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  four 
or  five  days  ;  he  next  scarified  his  mouth  and  put 
him  into  the  stable.  Wc  have  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and  the  horse,  that  lor  a  long  time  past 
would  not  touch  barley,  now  eats  it  freely,  and  is 
to  all  appearance  welh 

This  disease  and  mode  of  trciitment  is  to  me  al- 
together nev>— it  may  not  be  so  to  others.  From 
the  inquiries  I  have  made  1  am  satisfied  that  in  ten 
days  mor-i  the  horse  would  have  been  ruined — the 
farrier  said  he  would  have  been  i;i  five.  The  dis- 
enso,  it  is  said,  is  brought  on  by  straining  their 
eyes  in  anxious  wailing  for  their  food.  A  Turkish 
horse  is  double  haltered  to  both  ends  of  his  trough, 
so  that  he  cannot  turn  his  head,  which  of  course 
brings  a  greit  strain  on  tho  eye  w'hen  he  wants  to 
look  on  one  side  or  other. 

I  h  ivc  measured  this  horse  from  llie  shoulder  to 
the  grour.d — he  is  exactly  ibur  feet,  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  (fourteen  bonds,  oneand  a  half  inches  high.) 
'I'hosc  wh.)  know  Eclipses,  say  that  this  horse  is  a 
highly  flattering  likeness  of  him.  1  shall  keep  the 
horse,  although  I  hive  l>cea  strongly  advised  to  send 
him  to  Americn,  but  I  am  apprehensive  it  might 
turn  out  like  many,  nay,  I  m  ly  say  all  such  spec- 
ulations. But  if  you  know  of  any  one  w)io  wishes 
this  horse,  they  may  write  to  :'.ny  disinterested 
parson  in  this  country  to  examine  and  report  on 
him,  and  then  v.e  will  agree  on  the  terms. 

i  am  satisfied  there  is  not  another  Arabian  in 
Constantinople  ;  die  sultaii's  horses  arc  generally 
spotted,  very  fat.  and  very  spirited ;  tlicy  look 
extremely  well  with  their  tappings  on;  but  I  am 
assured  that  he  has  not  a  pure  Arabian  among 
them. 

The  Republic  of  Letters;  vol.  III.  edited 
by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Nichohis ;  New  York,  Geo.  Dbar- 
DORN. — Here  is  another  admirable  volume  of  mis- 
cellnneous  reading,  made  up  of  the  weekly  num- 
bers of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The  contents  of 
tins,  arc  the  conclusion  of  Elia,  lives  of  eminent 
British  Statesmen,  the  well  remembered  Simple  sto- 
ry, by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  the  Bee,  a  collection  of 
Essays,  by  Goldsmith.  We  have  only  to  renew 
our  warmest  commendation  of  this  publication, 
and  of  the  taste  and  discrimination  with  which  it  is 
edited.  •        ,    ,^  .  . 

Ormsli's   Pbntoobaphic   Macbike  he,8  just  • 


turned  out  another  gem — a  profile  medallion  hKc- 
ness  on  a  large  scale  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
The  medallion  from  whicli  the  engraving  is  exeeui- 
ed,  was  modelled  by  Laimilz  after  the  bust  by  Fra. 
zee,  and  the  Pentograph  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  modcL    It  is  a  capital  performance. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Massacre  at  Para. — We  cannot  give  place  tn 
the  account  of  the  horrid  massacres  and  ncvnsi,i. 
tions,  at  the  above  place,  wiUioul  expressing  both 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  t'.iis  Government, 
tliough  again  and  again  warned  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  among  the  natives,  and  of  their  hos- 
tility to  the  whites — should  not  have  sent,  and  keju 
there,  or  in  the  vicinity,  some  one  of  oiu:  ships  of 
war.  For  want  of  such  protection,  the  Americiui 
Consul,  and  other  Americans  have  lost  their  prop- 
erty, and  been  obhged  to  floe  for  their  lives,  with 
just  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  The  English  and 
tlie  Portuguese  had  ships  of  war  there,  and  they 
afforded  to  their  countrymen,  a  refuge,  both  for 
tlieu*  persons  and  properly.  Our  trade  with  Para, 
which  exceeds  that,  we  believe,  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  the  lives  of  otu"  citizens,  were  not  thought 
wortliy  of  similar  protection.  The  result  will  be 
read,  in  the  annexed  details : 

Revolution  at  Para,  and  massacre  of  the 
Inhabitants. — We  learn  from  Capt.  Tuttle,  from 
Para,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  th.it  tho  Tapu- 
lians,  (Natives)  made  an  attack  en  Para  on  the 
night  of  the  14ih  of  August,  succeeded  in  taking  it 
on  the  23d,  and  made  a  general  massacre  of  all  the 
white  inhabiu\nls  they  could  get  at,  the  majority 
of  which  had  taken  boats  on  the  first  alarm.  The 
American  Consul  got  on  board  of  the  brig  Mcrca- 
tor,  which  sailed  7  days  before  for  this  city,  having 
lost  all  his  effects,  and  happy  to  escape  with  his 
life.  The  brig  was  compelled  to  leave  all  her  pa- 
pers. Com.  Morris  of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  having 
in  command  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  1  brig,  and  1 
schooner  of  war,  together  with  a  Portuguese  ves- 
sel of  war  and  one  English  men  of  war,  assisted  the 
President  in  repeUin;,'-  the  Natives,  but  without 
success,  and  dropped  down  to  Cape  Antonia  on 
the  24th,  having  on  board  3000  inhabitants  who 
hatl  escaped. 

Landing  the  females  and  children  at  the  Island 
of  Mirago  under  the  care  of  a  guard,  the  men  he 
had  organized  for  the  purpose  of  re-taking  the 
place  if  possible.  Com.  Taylor  had  declared  tho 
city  of  Para  under  blockade.  The  brig  Mercator, 
with  the  American  Consid,  C.  J  Smith  Esq.  p;'s- 
senger  on  board,  has  arrived  since  wc  received  the 
account  of  the  Revolution  at  Para  by  Capt.  Tut- 
tle. We  learn  from  her  the  following  additional 
particulars.  The  President  having  taken  no  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  this  attack,  which  was 
daily  expected,  and  of  which  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly advised  both  by  deserters  and  by  letters,  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Rebels,  (Antonio  Vinagre)  who 
had  threatened  to  fall  upon  the  city,  unless  his 
brotlicr,  Pedro,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  Mexican  ships  of  wt\r,  was  released.  The 
foreigners  and  native  residents  had  confidefl  in  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  tl»e  clllcicncy  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment for  protection,  tliat  they  postponed  embarking 
until  absolutely  surrounded  by  the  natives,  not  al- 
lowing tliemselves  time  to  Siive  their  clothing  or 
valuable  effects,  and  some  not  even  a  shift  of  cloth- 
ing. Our  countryman,  Mr.  Upton,  had  barely  time 
to  flee  on  board,  leaving  his  books  in  his  Count- 
ing house,  which  were  thrown  into  the  street  and 
destroyed. 

The  Indians  were  seen  firing  from  the  winoows 
of  the  American  Consul's  house  at  the  English  ma- 
rines stiitioned  at  Mr.  Campbell's  opposite,  and  the 
U.  S.  flag  was  torn  up. 

It  was  supposed  the  slaughter  must  have  been 
immense  as  the  motto  of  the  Indians  hus  been  "ex- 
termination of  the  whites,"  and  a  more  complete 
sack  of  any  city  probably  never  took  place,  than  in 
tliis  instance. 

The  brigs  Malta  and  George  were  bound  for 
Maranhnm  full  of  passengers.  The  Br.  sloop  of 
war  Race  Horse,  with  all  the  English  merchants 
on  board  was  Iviund  for  the  same  place  in  a  fev- 
days.  •    "    •.  , 
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I  The  Indians  luid  about  150  to  200  armed  men. — 
The  President  had  300  men  under  liiin,  ready  for 
s«;rvice,  and  scvenil  pieces  of  urtillery  which  <*ere 
left  unspiked,  and  were  fired  from  by  Uic  natives, 
at  tlie  wliites  in  their  retreat.  The  British  and 
Portuguese  vessels  of  war,  each  huidcd  from  90  to 
lOO  men  to  assist  the  uulliorities,  but  seeing  theii' 
pasiUaiiimity,  they  embarked  again  for  tlicir  ves- 
sels.   

nine  days  later  from  europe. 
Ekuland. 

[Ftom  Ihe  Moniing  Chronicle  of  Ihe  19th.] 

The  Lords  made  great  strides  last  night  in  the 
farther  demolition  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  all 
Ujc  clauses  of  wlii.jh  (with  the  exception  of  those 
postponed  and  tiie  schedules)  have  gone  through 
tjie  Committee.  When  the  Bill  as  amended  is 
printed,  it  will  hardly  hive  onefciiture  in  common 
with  that  sent  up  from  the  Commons.  In  an  early 
jxirtof  the  evening  Lonl  Melbourne  declared  that 
'•  so  nujcli  hud  been  done  to  render  the  bill  ineffi- 
cient, that  ho  would  not  make  any  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  ame  idaient  then  under  discussion  (for 
contitxuing  the  present  justicesof  peace  in  boroughs,) 
nor  woalu  he  to  any  amendment  that  might  here- 
iiftcr  be  made,  seeing  that  it  was  almost  useless. — 
Cat  when  these  amendments  were  adopted,  it 
would  then  become  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion, whether,  in  the  circumsUmces,  it  would  be 
well  to  go  on  farther  with  the  measure." 

VV^e  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  a  minute  no- 
tice of  the  various  alterations  made  last  night.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Commons  to  suppose  tliat 
they  will  sanction  alterations  wliicii  have  complete- 
ly changed  the  character  of  the  ineasure.  The 
Lords  have  been  feeling  the  pulse  of  tlie  nation  and 
(if  tlie  Commons.  They  have,  as  usual,  been  la- 
boring under  a  strange  iniatuation  with  regard  to 
the  indiirereijcc  of  the  country  to  good  government. 
Indeed,  winit  c;in  be  expected  from  men  who  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  people,  and  are  the  dupes 
of  every  silly  talc  that  is  told  them  by  their  crea- 
tures. For  instance,  what  could  be  more  silly  than 
the  statement  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway  last  night, 
that  i\Ir.  Douglas,  lately  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Glasgow,  had  made  seditious  speech- 
es with  the  led  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head  ?  Mr. 
Douglas  was  suddenly  called  on  to  speak  from  an 
inn  v;indow  at  a  small  town  in  tli3  south  of  Scot- 
land in  the  month  of  January,  and  he  happened  to 
have  his  travelling  cap  on.  No  man,  but  one  ig- 
norant and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  tlie  people  of  Scotland  would 
have  swallowed  such  an  absurdity.  Lord  Gallo- 
way may  be  taken  for  a  sample  of  his  order.  But 
thcLords  will  soon  be  undeceived.  However,  we 
will  not  anticipate  the  proceedings  of  the  eventful 
days  on  which  wc  are  about  to  enter.  Wc  leave 
liio  Lords  to  the  Representatives  of  the  empire  in 
full  confidence  that  they  and  the  ministers  will  do 
their  duly. 

London,  August,  21,  1835. — The  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill  can  no  longer  be  »iid  to  be  the 
measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that  the  house  will  not  of  courec  acknowledge 
it.  The  Report  is  to  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday 
next,when  Lord  Melbourne  will  no  doubt  state  the 
intentions  of  Ministers  with  regard  to  the  furtlier 
progress  of  the  measure. 

Nothing  is  morn  striking  than  the  cliangc  in  the 
language  adopted  at  public  meetings  with  regard 
to  the  Peers  which  has  taken  place  within  a  year 
or  two.  The  Tory  Lords  have  completely  succee- 
ded in  impres:»ing  ihe  people  with  the  belief  that 
till  a  r".{inm  takes  place  in  the  Lords,no  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  reform  of  the  Commons. 

Money  Market — London,  August  22. — The 
improvement  in  tiie  English  Funds,  which  beciune 
manifest  after  the  notice  at  the  bank  exhibited 
yesterday,  of  the  iniention  to  make  advances  upon 
silock,  was  continued  this  morning,  and  Consols, 
both  for  money  and  account,  were  done  at  90, 
and  omnium  it  3  premium  ;  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  however,  they  recurred  to  tlie  last  prices 
of  yesterday,  and  left  off,  the  former  at  80  3-4  to 
7-8  the  latter  at  2  3-4  to  7-8.  Exchequer  Bills  and 
India  Bonds  have  suffered  no  change  ;  Bank  Stock 
and  India  Stock  have  each  advanced  1-8  per 
cent. 

For  a  time  the  foreign  niaiket  evinced  a  tenden- 
cy to  improvement ;  Portuguese  Bonds  were  done 
at  88  3-4  and  56  3-4  ;  Spanish  Cortes  Bonds  at 
43  3-4,  and  Scrip  at  a  discount  of  15  3-4  ;  but  this 
amelioration  was  not  permanent,  they  all  declined 
rapidly  in  tt)«  latter  part  of  th«  day,  and  the  final 


quotations,  as  compared  with  those  of  yesterday, 
showed  a  depreciation  in  Portuguese  Bonds  of  W2 
per  cent,  in  Spanisli  Cortes  Bonds  and  Scrip  of  1 
1-2  per  cent,  and  in  Passive  and  Deferred  Slock  of 
3-4  per  cent. 

France. 

Our  usual  express  has  brought  us  the  Paris  jm- 
pers  of  20th.  The  Chamber  continued  on  Wednes- 
dr.y  to  be  occupied  with  the  new  laws  on  the  press 
and  the  jury,  but  we  have  not  room '  for  the  de- 
bate. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  M.  Teste,  to 
the  effect  that  when  a  condemnation  sliould  t)e  pro- 
nounced only  by  a  smiple  majority,  the  cipital  pun- 
isliment  it  might  involve  should  be  converted  into 
perpetual  impiisoiiincnt,  or  tlic  galleys  for  life. — 
This  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  Secret  Vott;  next  occupied  the  Chamber. — 
As  the  jury  are  allowed  to  deliberate  among  them- 
selves, it  is  Uiought  tliat  real  secrecy  cannot  be  o!> 
tiiincd.  On  the  question  ot  transportation  Ijciig 
discussed,  M.  O'Dillon  Barrot  described  witli  great 
eloquence  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  combining 
tlie  two  punishments  of  incarceration  and  banish- 
ment, wiiich  the  law  had  hitherto  always  sepai'a- 
tcd.  This  brought  up  M.  Duchatel,  whu  pointing 
significantly  towards  the  OpjMisition,  said  that  the 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  punishment  was,  that 
it  was  capable  of  frightening  the  enemies  of  the 
Gover-iment.  At  this  outrageous  allusion  a  part 
of  the  Chaml>errosc  en  masse,  a  deafening  tumult 
ensued,  and  M.  Duchatel  was  obliged  to  explain 
his  exiiessions. 

Ficschi,  itissaid,  has  solicited  Mons.Chaix  d'EIst 
Ange,  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated  biurrisiei-s  of 
France,  to  under:akc  his  defence 

We  received,  at  a  late  hour  this  morning,  the 
Paris  papers  of  Tuesday.  They  bring  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  debate  on  the  New  Jury  Law. 
Some  amendments  were  proposed.  Monsieur  He- 
bert  wished  that  the  Court  of  Assizes  should,  as  in 
1831,  be  called  upon  to  decide  between  the  miijoi- 
ity  and  the  minority  of  the  jury,  when  the  majority 
should  not  exceed  seven.  M.  Jolivet  projxised 
that  tliat  court  should  be  empowered  to  annul  the 
sentence  of  the  jury — in  cases  only  of  condL-mra- 
tioii — when  it  should  appear  unjust ;  in  wl  ich 
event  the  cause  should  be  referred  to  another  ses- 
sion of  assizes.  M.  Vatout  Siiid  thai  he  shrank 
from  the  thoueiit  tiiat  one  single  man  might  hence- 
forth send  a  mm  to  tlie  scaffold.  During  tlie  dis- 
euMion  tlic  centres  Jcept  a  continu:d  buzz,  which 
made  the  debates  almost  inaudible.  The  Minis- 
terial orators  were  luurdly  anplauded  ;  the  Oppo- 
sition sf>eakers  could  scarcely  get  a  hearing  at  all. 
The  amendment  of  M,  Hebert  may  probably  be 
carried,  for  the  question  willilien  be  readily  aband- 
oned to  the  judges,  and  the  court  will  virtually  pro- 
nounce the  verdict.  Tiie  amendment  of  M.  Jolivet 
has  no  chance  of  being  adopted. 

The  Court  of  Peers  yesterday  pronounced  sen- 
tence on  24  of  the  prisoners  of  Aiiril,  declared  to  be 
contumacious.  Three  of  these  were  acquitted; 
one  condemned  to  transiwrtation  ;  and  the  rest  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment,  varying  from  10 
to  20  years. 

Bourse — Paris,  Thui-sday,  August  20. — Half 
past  Three— -The  market  has  been  again  depress- 
ed, with,  at  times,  somewliat  more  business  than 
yesterday.  For  Money,  the  Five  per  Cents,  have 
declined  20c.,  and  the  Tliree  per  Cents.  15c.  For 
the  Account,  the  depression  has  been  a  shade 
more  in  the  Three  jier  Cents. — o)>encd  at  7Sf.  85c, 
they  rapidly  went  down  to  78f.  7'Jc.,  and  fluctua- 
ted 5c  for  some  lime,  and  then  giving  way,  they 
closed  at  78f.  60c. ;  at  one  period  the  money  price 
was  higher  than  for  the  account,  viz.  78f.  70c. 
against  7Sf.  65c. 

The  continuation  of  accounts  of  tlie  risings  in 
Spain,  demanding  of  the  Goverr.ment  inorc  ener- 
getic measures  a;;ainst  the  Carlists,  has  tended  to 
further  lower  the  Spanish  Securities. 
Spain. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  du 
Commerce  of  Valencia,  of  the  7tli  instant,  gives 
further  details  of  the  late  disturbances  in  that  city. 
"  On  Wednesday  evening  the  report  spread  that 
the  factions  had  entered  Villa  Real,  and  committed 
unlieard-of  atrocities  on  the  Urban  Militia  of  that 
city  : — Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Carlists.  They  outraged  the  Liberals 
in  every  manner  Uiey  could  think  of.  The  patience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia  was  at  last  exhausted. 
The  Urban  Militia  were  called  to  arms.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  chastise 
th«  Cnrlists,  who,  taking  tidvantage  of  a  scanda- 


lous impunity,  would  have  proceeded  to  still  greater 
excesses.  I'iiere  were  then  in  the  prisons  a  mul- 
titude of  prisoners  whose  crimes  demandetl  prompt 
punidiment.  That  this  should  be  inflicted  the 
Urban  Miliiia  demanded  in  a  manner  at  the  same 
time  respectful  and  energetic  Tlie  Commandant,the 
Count  D'  Almodovar,  promised  to  take  this  demand 
into  consideration,  and  also  to  adopt  other  popular 
measures,  such  as  tiie  dismissal  of  suspected  ser- 
vants of  the  Government,  and  tlic  suppres-sion  of 
convents.  For  tlie  greater  security,  the  Militia 
twk  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the 
prisoners  from  the  prisons  of  Cuarte,  Scrranos,  St. 
Narcessa,  and  the  ecclesiastictl  places  of  captivity. 
They  were  accordingly  conducted,  to  tlic  number 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  to  the  guard-house  of  the 
market  jilace.  The  judicial  autheritiesexpeditiou*. 
1/  tried  tlic  most  crimiinl,  and  at  four  o'clock  Poi- 
tamhec,  Paimeroles,  the  Canon  Astolosa,  Falher 
P.  Lopez,  two  of  tjie  assiissins  of  Paniagua,  and 
another  well  known  for  his  crimes,  were  sliot  in 
the  square  of  the  old  custom-house.  The  others 
were  conducted  to  Grao,  to  be  embarked  and  trans- 
ported to  Ccnta.  The  last  ■«  ords  of  Pnrtambec, 
uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  at  tlie  very  moment  of 
his  execution,  were—'  Vive  Charles  V !' — '  Death 
to  tlie  factious.'  Two  of  the  jM-isoners,  declared 
innocent,  were  restored  to  tlieir  families." 

Letters  fi-oin  Madrid,  dated  tiic  14th  inst.,  say 
that  disturbances  similar  to  those  at  Barcelona.  Sa-. 
ragoss.'!,  and  V;dentia,  had  broken  out  at  Cadix, 
but  had  immediately  been  suppressed  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  authorities  of  tliat  town. 

The  Madrid  Gay-.ttie,  of  t.'ic  10th,  says  th;tt  %n 
cxtraordiiKM-y  courier  had  been  despatched  to  Lis- 
bo:i  in  order  to  hasten  the  entry  of  the  Portuguese 
auxiliaries  i^ito  Spain. 

The  Journal de  Paris  iias  the  following: — "Don 

Carlos  manJied  on  the  15;h  tow;u-ds  Vittoria. 

Cordova  who  is  at  Logrono,  observes  all  his  move- 
ments.  Three  battalions  of  Carlists  arrived  on 
the  12lh  inst.  at  Aoyz.  Tiieir  intention  seems  to 
be  to  enter  Arr.-.gon;  but  Iriartc,  who  arrived  the 
same  day  li-om  Pampcluiia  with  his  division,  iu>d 
Guerrca,  who  is  at  Armjoiia  also  wiUi  a  force  a.^^ 
in  readiness  to  prevent  this  movemenu  The  sa^ic 
journal  informs  us  of  an  arr;ui2ement  for  the  paciT 
fication  of  Spain,  attributed  to  Las  Amarillas,  ai(d 
which  it  is  stiid  the  Gluocn  and  Coiun  Toreno  hare 
approved  of.  This  project  is  to  be  laid  by  France 
before  the  Congress  of  Toplit?.,  to  receive  ilie  con- 
currence of  the  sovereigns  of  the  nortli,  and  llMtir 
interventioii,  whith  iu  execution  will  make  neces- 
sary. The  folio^^ing  arc  the  tenns  to  be  propo6. 
ed : — 1st.  Isabeil  t  II.  is  to  marry  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  V.  2.  Don  Carlos  is  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son.  3.  This  abdication  will  caus« 
the  law  of  exclusion  against  Doa  Carlos  and  bis 
family  to  be  iuniulled.  4.  The  three  sons  of  Don 
Carlos  are  immediately  to  enter  Spain,  escort- 
p<l  by  25,000  I'rench,  and  a  si!i:;le  regiment  of 
English.  The  eldest  son  is  to  take  tlie  name  of 
Louis  il.,  and  will  be  proclaimed  King  of  Spain 
conjoinily  with  his  escort.  5.  All  i  the  powers  of 
Europe  are  to  recognize  his  Government,  0.  A 
pension  of  five  millions  of  reals  is  to  be  ei-anted  to 
Don  Carlos.  7.  The  aueen  is  to  havelhrec  mil' 
lions  of  reals,  Out  mufct  live  at  ftfty  leagues  distance 
from  tlie  Court.  8.  The  EsUatuo  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed. 9.  The  privileges  of  tlic  Basque  provinces 
and  of  Navarre  are  to  Ijc  preserved  and  guaran- 
teed by  France  and  England.  10.  An  amnesty  for 
all  political  offences  to  Ije  proclaimed.  1 1.  A  gen- 
eral  liquidation  if  debts  contracted  at  all  periods, 
even  the  loans  raised  by  Don  Carlos  included,  to 
take  place.  12.  All  special  mcasmcs  respecting 
tlie  ai-my  and  arlminisiration  arc  lo  be  adopted  im- 
mediately by  Louis  H.  13.  Enslish  and  French 
troops  are  to  remain  in  Spain  as^  long  as  Louis  11 
may  judge  it  necess;try.  14,  The  Corte-s  are  to  b* 
assembled  as  soon  as  the  Government  sliall  think 
fit,  in  order  to  i  .co-nizc  the  new  Government,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

"  Bilboa,"  adds  the  same  corresjiondencc,  "  is  ob- 
served as  far  as  Portugalete,  by  the  Carlist  troops 
under  the  orders  of  Saroza;  and  Su  Sebastian  by 
tlie  division  of  Miguel  Gomez,  who  has  his  head 
quarters  at  Umista."  There  is  a  report  whicli  has 
been  taken  up  by  one  of  die  French  papers  that 
the  republic  has  been  proclaimed  atSaragosa  ;  that 
all  the  authorities  have  lieen  cxpelled"froin  the 
town,  and  tliat  the  whole  surrounding  country  has 
submitted  to  the  government  of  a  republican  junta. 

The  Indiaiteur  de  Bordeaux  of  the  15th  does  not 
confirm  tlie  intelligence  it  contained  the  preced- 
ing day,  of  the  vising  of  the  four  provinces,  CataJo 
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nia,  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  with  the  de- 
chiration  of  their  indei)endence  of  liic  Ciuct'u's 
Government.  The  Republic  has  not,  it  says,  bci-n 
proclaimed,  but  represeniiilions  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  die  Q,ueen  to  demand  u  more  hberal 
administration.  A  conspiracy,  says  the  Phare  de 
Bayonne,  has  been  discovered  at  Carlhagena.  Its 
object  was  to  proclaim  Don  Carlos,  and  assixssinate 
the  Liberals.  A  loiter  iVom  the  Aid-dc-ctinip  of 
Don  Leon  Iriarie  asserts  that  the  loss  of  the  Car- 
lists  in  the  engagement  at  the  Bridge  of  Sanguessii 
on  the  6tli  instant  amounted  to  80  killed,  100 
wounded,  and  12  jirisoners. 

The  Journal  dc  Paris  informs  us  that  General 
Coluby,  Governor  of  Tarragona,  has  Uikeii  retuge 
in  France,  in  consequence  of  disorders,  similar  to 
those  at  Barcelona,  h  iving  broken  out  in  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  tlie  disor- 
ders which  took  place  at  Valencia  on  the  Gih  inst. 
It  is  dated  August  7th  :— "  The  |)eople  of  Valen- 
cia— excited  by  the  momentary  advantage  wliich  a 
band  ot  factious  men,  commanded  by  Cluillet  and 
Serradcr,  had  gained  over  a  column  of  iiOO  men,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  them — rushed  in  a  mass  to  the 
prisons  occupied  by  some  persons  detained  there 
for  political  offences,  and  having,  with  the  help  of 
the  Urban  militia,  got  them  out,  conducted  them 
to  the  central  guard  house,  and  demanded 
that  the  Military  Commission  should  summari- 
ly judge  their  cause.  The  Capuin  General  im- 
mediately hurried  to  the  spot  to  appease  the 
tumult,  but  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  the  dis- 
order continued  to  incre;ise,  in  sj)ile  of  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  and  the  presence  of  300 
artillerymen.  The  CapUun-General  then  assem- 
bled the  battalions  of  the  militia,  although  they 
were  not  complete,  many  of  the  privates  of  that 
service  being  among  the  anarchists,  and  those  who 
were  present  to  act  against  their  comrades,  if  the 
justice  dennuided,  were  not  promptly  accorded. — 
The  lunuik  went  on  incre;isiiig,  and  the  country 
people  flocked  together  to  enter  the  city,  and  take 
part  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the  miliu- 
ry  commission,  some  chiefs  ol  the  militia,  and  oth- 
er influential  persons,  met  together  at  tlic  house  of 
the  Captain  General ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to 
appease  the  people,  and  to  gain  over  the  militia, 
determined  to  try  at  once  iliree  individuals  accused 
of  a  crime  which  is  subject  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
This  resolution  was  not  derrned  sufnciiint  by  the 
mob.  The  anarchists  insisted  that  four  others  also 
should  be  tried  at  tlic  same  time.  They  threaten- 
ed to  kill  the  prisoners,  who  were  very  numerous, 
if  their  demand  was  not  granted.  This  meimce, 
which  might  liave  been  }nit  into  execution  without 
hindrance,  decided  the  fate  of  the  seven  ])risoncrs ; 
they  were  shot,  and  the  others  transfe  red  to  an- 
other prison.  The  Urban  militia  then  submitted  to 
the  authorities,  and  order  was  re-established. 

Private  letters  from  Buyonne  inform  us  that  Dor. 
Carlos  had  arrived  on  the  lOth  of  August  at  i'ucnta 
Larra,  with  six  batahons  and  four  squadrons  of 
lancers,  and   was  expected  to  be  joined  by  three 
additional   scjuadrons.      These  forces  passed  the  : 
Ebro  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli,  for  the  purpose  i 
of  attacking  the  Chrislinos  under  the  orders  of  Be- 
doya,  in  the  environs  of  Pancorbii.    The  move-  | 
mcnts  of  the  Carlists  towards  Castile  are  watched  j 
narrowly  by  Cordova,  who  is  in  mnreh  with  Ms  | 
w hole  force  towards  Haro.    The  Brigadier  General 
Giurque,   four   battalions  of  ISavarrese,  three   of 
Castilians,  two  strong  guerillas,  and  a  squadron  of 
Jancers,  were  operating  to  enter  into  Arragon. 

Another  insurrection  (says  the&ime  correspond- 
enee)  broke  out  at  Saragossa  on  the  lOtli.  The 
news  arrived  at  Bayonne  by  express,  '>n  the  even-  I 
ing  of  the  14th.  The  Governor  is  reported  to  have 
been  assassinated  ;  the  troops  expelled  from  the 
town  ;  the  Constitution  of  1812  proc. aimed  ;  and 
popular  authorities  substituted  for  tliose  of  the 
Q.uecn.  

Later  from  Eiuope. — The  Aapc/."0)i,  packet 
from  Liverpool  of  the  24tli  ulu,  furnishes  u*  Lon- 
don dates  to  the  23d,  and  Paris  of  the  20th. 

In  England  the  municipal  corporation  bill  ab- 
aorbed  all  interest  It  had  been  so  modified  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  still  under  discus- 
sion, that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  bill,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently said  the  Conunomi  will  not  accept  sitch  a 
iBii^ut««i  thing.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
InililaBi,  and  of  coarse,  against  the  Lords,  who 
1  la  be  thwarting;  the  popular  branch. 


In  France  the  gag-laws — outrageous  any  where, 
and  especially  outrageous  in  a  country  with  a  writ- 
ten charter,  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  press — 
were  imder  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
All  material  amendments  are  repelled,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  bills  will  pass 
as  proposed  by  ministers.  .. 

The  affaii-s  of  Spain  seem  no  nearer  ^ny  peace- 
ful issue.  The  forces  of  Carlos  do  not  quail  before 
tliose  of  the  Clueen,  augmented  though  they  be, 
by  foreign  auxiliaries. 

J  Mill!  I  "■       "  r 

[From  the  ^Oas.] 
THE  TWO  DEAF  GENTLEMEN. 
Translated  from  the  French. 

"  Sir,  your  dinner  is  served  up !" 

"Well — but  I  do  not  wish  to  dine  alone — can't 
you  find  some  other  traveller  in  the  hotel  ?" 

"We  have  only  one — and  I  will  invite  him  if  you 
wish  ;  but  I  forewarn  you  that  he  is  as  deaf  as  an 
adder." 

"  No  matter,  I  will  halloo."      " 

Aiid  the  boy  who  had  improvised  this  piece  of 
pleasantry — which  the  reader  will,  according  to  his 
taste,  think  either  good  or  bad — went  to  invite  the 
traveller.  "  A  stranger,"  said  he,  "  desires  to  have 
your  company  at  dinner,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  inform  you  that  he  is  so  deaf  that  he  wouldn't 
hear  thunder  strike  at  his  side." 

"  No  matter,  I  will  halloo." 

The  two  gentlemen  greeted  each  other  with  a  si- 
lent Low,  u>ok  their  places  and  commenced  an  in- 
significant conversation  on  the  rain  and  the  fine 
weather,  upon  the  obj  ect  of  their  travels,  and  other 
common  matters.  The  first  speaker  began  by  sing- 
ing out  pretty  loud  ;  the  other  answered  in  a  still 
louder  tone  ;  the  reply  waxed  louder,  like  the  as- 
cension of  the  gamut,  and  so  the  rejoinder,  always 
crescendo. 

i  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  sea-voyage,  two 
untbrtunate  younkcrs,  guilty  of  some  petty  larce- 
ny, on  whom  their  superiors  inflicted  a  novel  pun- 
ishment. They  had  been  condemned  to  whip  each 
other  reciprocally,  first  one  striking  and  then  the 
other,  a  blow  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails.  The  one 
whi>  began  struck  only  a  light  blow  ;  his  comrade 
felt  it  however,  and  struck  in  his  turn,  still  fcebly,but 
with  a  htlle  more  force.  The  third  lick  was  laid 
on  without  hesitation,  the  fourth  with  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  the  fifth  with  fury,  and  the  two  little 
unfortunate  devils,  endtKd  by  beating  one  another 
as  hard  as  they  could  lay  it  on,  crying  as  loud  as 
they  could  bellow. 

8o  did  our  travellers ;  at  each  reply  the  voice 
increasing  its  tone,  they  began  at  last  to  yell  with 
open  mouths,  and  would  have  used  speaking  trum- 
pets could  tlier  have  had  them  at  their  command. 

One  of  them  at  last  said : 

"  Sir,  were  you  deaf  born  or  by  accident  ?" 

"  What  do  you  call  deid?  Deaf  yourself,  and 
with  a  witness." 

"  Ah  !  good  heavens !  you  are  so  very  deaf  that 
our  conversation  will  destroy  my  voice  for  eix 
weeks,  at  least." 

"  Poor  man,  you  believe  that  all  the  world  is  af- 
flicted with  your  infirmity," 

"  Ah,  Sir !  I  pity  you  sincerely  ;  but  do  not  in- 
sult me  by  trying  to  throw  a  bundle  on  me,  of 
which  I  cannot  relieve  you." 

The  boy  perceived  that  the  conversation  was 
about  taking  a  serious  turn.  He  spoke  some  words 
in  a  low  voice  whi«h  both  the  deaf  gentlemen 
heard  wonderfully  well — and  which  let  them  into 
the  secret.  They  had  the  good  sense  to  laugli  at 
tlie  joke — but  some  difficulty,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  dinner,  to  descend  to  an  ordinary  diapason, 
after  ilie  vocal  efforts  they  had  made. 


[From  the  J^Tulional  Cazetie.] 
Lamartine's  PiLaRiMAGE.--M.  de  Lamartine, 
the  French  poet,  has  won  all  suffrages  by  his  Fil- 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  four  European 
editions  have  already  appeared.  The  author  be- 
fore he  left  Paris,  had  prepared  his  readers  for  the 
khid  of  work  they  were  all  to  expect  on  his  return 
from  that  glorious  country,  to  which  his  thoughts 
had  so  often  wandered.  "  I  go,"  were  his  words, 
"  to  seek  for  iadiTidual  in&piratioa  on  that  great 
theatre  of  the  religions  and  potitical  events  of  the 
ancient  world.  I  think  not  at*  writing ;  bat  I  go  to 
rend,  befiwe  1  die^  mne  of  the  bri^itflil  paces  of  the 
book  of  naOKc    Andif  poeCry  «WB   Mi  Ihoi^ 


any  images,  or  new  and  fruitful  themes  of  inspira- 
tion, I  shall  content  myself  with  treasuring;  them  ia 
the  silence  of  my  bosom,  to  color  the  brief  literary 
future  which  may  be  in  store  for  me."  Probably 
no  work  in  the  French  language  contains  a  passii"^ 
of  greater  ardor,  or  nobler  eloquence,  or  deeper 
sensibility.  The  pilgrim  carries  the  reader  along 
witli  him  through  all  his  wanderings  in  tha  land  of 
miracles,  where  the  burning  sun,  the  rushing 
eagle,  the  barren  fvz  tree — all  the  poetry  and  all 
-he  pictures  of  the  bible  are  visible  ;  where,  in  his 
passionate  words,  "  every  name  unfolds  a  myste- 
ry, every  cave  s])eaks  of  the  future,  every  hill  re- 
sponds with  the  warning  of  a  prophet ;  where  the 
dried-up  torrents,  the  cleaved  rocks,  the  open 
graves,  attest  the  supreme  power  of  the  deity,  and 
the  wilderness  itself  seems  dumb  with  terror,  as 
though  afraid  of  breaking  the  silence  which  hung 
over  it  since  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  first  resound- 
ed within  its  borders"  Chateaubriand,  if  not  eclips- 
ed, has  at  least  found  a  rival  in  this  new  poet- 
traveller,  whose  work  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  valuable  and  curious. 

We  learn  that  it  is  now  partly  in  type  in  this 
country  and  will  be  issued  imniodiately  in  Wal- 
die's  Select  Circulating  Library,  a  vehicle  which, 
from  the  great  extent  oiits  subscription,  is  calculat- 
ed to  afibrd  gratification  in  the  perusal  which  a 
mere  small  book  edition  could  not  give.  The  work 
is  an  expensive  one  in  Europe,  but  we  suppose 
will  be  reduced  on  the  Waldie  principle  to  a  moiety 
of  a  dollar. 

Naval. — The  U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  Captain 
Ritche,  arrived  at  Pens»cola,  on  the  27ih  ult.  The 
Grampus  sailed  on  the  9th  August,  bomid  to  Mata- 
moras,  Galveston,  &,c.  in  Mexico,  and  when  in  lat. 
27  22,  long.  94  40,  experienced  one  of  the  hurri- 
cane* whicJi  are  so  common  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  tliis  season  ;  it  lasted  48  hours,  during  which  time 
the  Grampus  sustained  much  damage — the  ham- 
mock nettings  stove  in,  main  jib  boom  carried  a- 
way,  sails  and  rigging  much  injured,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  suffered  considend)iy.  On  the  19th 
inst.  discoverd  a  wrecked  sail  to  windward.  The 
Captain  stood  for  the  wreck,  which  proved  to  be 
the  schr.  Watchman,  Capt.  Murray,  four  days  from 
Rio  Grande,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  witli  $100,000 
on  board,  many  passengers,  among  whom  were  the 
cx-vice  President  and  family  of  Mexico.  Capt. 
Murray  of  the  Watchman  made  his  distrer.-ed  sit- 
uation (as  the  W.  was  dismantled  and  without 
masts,  sails,  boats,  &c.)  known  to  the  commander 
of  the  Grampus,  who  furnished  him  with  spars,  sail, 
&c.,  and  safely  landed  him  at  the  S.  W.  Pass  of  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  night  of  the  25th. 

[From  the  J^ew  Haven  Herald  of  Wednesday.] 
The  steamboat  Boston,  from  New  York  for 
Providence,  was  run  into  by  a  schooner  under  full 
sail,  and  showing  no  lights,  oh  Monday  night,  and 
was  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  into 
Huntington  harbor  for  repairs.  She  sailed  again 
and  arrived  at  Providence  next  day.  The  impru- 
dence of  vessels  running  in  the  sound  at  night  with- 
out hoisting  a  light,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  cannot 
be  justified.  Penal  enactments  should  oblige  every 
shipmaster  under  s;iil  to  give  fair  warniog  of  his 
position  and  approach. 

From  Charleston,  by  the  Steamboat,  we  have  pa- 
pers of  Saturday  evening,  ,r 
The  annexed  is  the  only  item  of  interest : 
Charleston.  Saturday  Afternoon.— £|frc/»  of 
the  Gale. — A  gale  of  wind  commenced  on'l'uesday 
last  from  N.  E.  to  E.  *hich  continued  from  tha't 
quarter  until  yesterday  noon,  when  it  suddenly 
shifted  to  S.  El  thence  to  S.  S.  E.,  ;ind  blew  with 
great  violence.  Little  or  no  damag  ■.  was  done  to 
the  shipping,  owing  to  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
gale  beingfrom  S.  The  Spanish  bri  .^  Isiibella  the 
2d,  lying  for  several  days  m  the  st -eam  opposite 
Mag^voods's  wharf,  was  driven  into  i'raser  &  Co's. 
wharf,  after  parting  her  cable  and  dnsTging  her  an- 
phors,  destroying  lier  boat,  and  lo:  .ng  one  man 
overboard,  in  what  manner  is  not  known.  The 
packet  ship  Saluda  was  driven  high  up  the  dock  at 
Boyce  &  Co's.  wharf,  where  she  is  aground. — 
The  sloop  Martha  and  Jane,  lying  at  Williams's 
wharf,  had  her  larboard  side  stove  in  and  sunk.  A 
wood  schooner  was  also  sank  at  Mey's  wharf.  A 
schooner  called  the  Farmer,  lying  in  Ashley  River, 
was  driven  ashore  on  the  east  side,  a  httlc  aboTe 
the  luridge,  where  she  is  afroond.  The  Steam 
Packet  Etiwan  kat  her  fi^ire  head  and  a  few 
tfuncfaions. 

Tlwagiub  jpier  gfChJMlai'twhtff  iwcivwl  mi»>^ 
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siderable  damage,  also  a  ainallpierat  Vanderiiorst'.s 
wharf.  Gibbs's  wlwrf  is  likewise  badly  injiii-ed, 
and  s<Jtne  damage  has  been  sustained  at  Williams's 
wharf,  the  south  side  of  which  is  gone.  Gadsden's 
J{orth  wharf  has  received  considerable  damage,  the 
licad  being  swept  entirely  away,  as  has  also  Nor- 
ton &  Carroll's  whar.'. 

Tlie  Bathing  Hou^  on  East  Bay,  which  has 
stood  sixteen  years,  is  so  much  injured  as  to  be  be- 
yond repair. 

We  have  heard  of  no  injury  in  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fences  and  trees  blown  down. 

We  learn  from  several  persons  who  visited  Sulli- 
van's Island  tins  morning  that  no  damage  whatever 
was  sustained  tliere.  The  tide  did  not  rise  higher 
than  an  ordinary  Spring  tide. 

Much  damage  has  no  doubt  been  done  to  the 
Rice  and  Cotton  Crops,  at  points  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  tlie  gale. — [Southern  Patriot.] 

Shipwreck. — CaptainNorris,  of  thebrigCrusa* 
tier,  from  Neuviias,  informs  us  that  wfien  c/>nnng 
down  the  river,  he  was  boarded  by  Capt.  Hoskins, 
of  tlie  schooner  Sophia  &  Eliz.i,  of  Martford,  17 
daysfrom  lidenton,for  Kingston,  Ja.,with  staves,&c. 
who  stated  that  his  vessel  was  totally  lost  on  the 
I8th  ult.  at  half-jjast  twelve  at  niglit,  aljout  6  mites 
east  of  Neuviias  Bay,  having  mistaken  the  land  for 
StDomingo,  in  consequence  of  passing  the  Leeward 
Islands  without  seeing  the  land  while  lying  to  in  a 
hurriauic  on  the  loth.  The  crew,  w  ith  Dr.  AI.  E. 
Sawyer,  of  Edenlon,  a  passenger,  all  s;»ved.  The 
natives  began  plundering  the  vessel,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  going  in  a  govemnient  boat  to  take  off  the 
crew,  and  save  what  jiart  of  the  cargo  he  could. 

From  Antigua. — The  Wilmington  People's 
Press  has  received  Antigua  papers  '.o  the  18th  ult. 
The  hurricane  of  ihe  I2ih  was  terrific  in  tliat  Is- 
land. It  began  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  continued 
till  midnight.  When  it  was  passed, "  the  town  pre- 
sented a  ]).iinful  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin,  in  a  wide 
waiJling  havock  and  a  confused  intermixture  of 
fragments  of  houses,  Uees,  inrlosurcs,  &tc.  Ac- 
counts from  the  country  state  that  buildings,  sugar 
works,and  fields  of  the  p!antationd,prcsent  an  equal- 
ly frightful  picture.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  near- 
ly half  a  million  of  dollars.  20  schooners  and  2 
brigs  wore  driven  on  shore.  Several  blacks  were 
killed  on  tlie  plantations,  by  the  falling  in  of  tlic 
houses,  &c" — [Jour,  of  Com. J 

Outrage  at  State  Prison. — On  Saturday 
last,  after  dinner,  Harvey  Griswold,  a  convict,  be- 
came disobedient,  and  refused  to  le;ivc  his  cell  with 
the  other  prisoners,  to  go  to  his  work.  Informa- 
tion of  his  conduct  having  been  conveyed  to  Capt. 
Pillsbury,  the  Warden,  he,  witli  Mr.  Cooledge,  the 
assistant  warden,  repaired  to  his  cell,  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  After  a  little  convei'sation,  Griswold 
told  tliem  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  work,  and  that 
he  should  not  leave  his  cell ;  Capt.  Pillsbury 
stepped  in,  and  took  hhn  by  the  collar,  when  a 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Griswold  drew  a 
knife  he  had  concealed  in  his  coat  sleeve,  and  struck 
at  Capt  P.'s  head  or  throat ;  the  blade  entered  the 
Captin's  left  slioulder  partly  on  the  back,  to  the 
depth  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  about 
four  inches  long.  Mr.  Cooledge  in  the  meantime 
sciied  him,  and  soon  received  a  dangerous  cut  on 
the  wrist,  which  bled  so  profusely  that  he  was 
compelled  to  go  immediately  to  the  Hospital  for 
aid.  In  the  meantime,  Capt.  Pillsbury  was  engaged 
unarmed,  with  the  assassin,  and  received  another 
severe  wound  from  his  knife  in  the  thigh.  What 
appears  very  remarkable  is,  that  Capt.  P.,  although 
he  felt  something  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  when 
Griswold  struck  the  first  blow,  did  not  know  that 
he  was  wounded  until  he  had  forced  Griswold  half 
iray  to  his  work.  Feeling  the  blood  trickle  down 
his  back,  and  discovering  his  wound  in  his  thigh, 
tlip  convict  was  immediately  remanded  to  his  cell, 
where  he  will  remain  untd  the  next  session  of 
Court,  to  be  tried  for  the  offence. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  although  both  offi- 
cers were  severely  wounded,  they  are  considered 
out  erf  danger. — [Hai-tford  Tunes.] 

More  Crime. — A  black  man  was  kdled  in  the 
Swamp,  on  Sunday  night.  The  act  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  while  woman,  in  a  negro  hovel.  She 
alleges  it  was  to  protect  herself  from  the  most  of- 
fensive violence,  to  which  her  character,  most 
probably,  induced  the  attempt.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  favor  this  conclusion. — 
She  kin  pdsan  for  trial — [Cincinnati  Gazette.] 

[Prwm  tht  Cinemnaii  GazttU.} 


Springborough,  Warren  c;)unty,  Ohio,  his  been  [ 
absent  from  his  family  for  about  two  weeks.  His 
absence  was  to  tliem  wholly  inexplicable  and  ex- 
cited great  apprehension.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  13, 
he  came  to  this  city  on  his  return  home,  and  gave 
the  following  ac/iount  of  his  absence. 

He  c ime  to  Cincinnati,  Saturday,  August  29, 
where  he  transacted  some  business  and  received  a 
small  sum  of  money.  On  Sunday  morning,  Aug. 
30,  ;d'ter  breakfast,  he  set  out  for  home,  on  horse- 
back. On  the  hill  road  toCau-thi^ge,  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  Cincinnati,  at  a  convenient 
jtlace  lor  instantly  secreting  hiin,  he  was  suddenly 
dragged  from  his  horse  by  two  foolmen  wliom  he 
had  just  passed.  His  horse  was  turned  loose,  and 
himself  blindfolded,  and  silence  enforced  by  threats 
of  instant  death.  His  money,  about  150  dollars, 
was  taken  from  him,  witli  inquiries  indicating 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  person  seized 
and  in  the  amount  of  his  money.  He  was  detained 
all  day  blindfolded,  and  at  night  conducted,  in  the 
same  condition,  to  Uie  river,  wlicre  he  was  put  on 
board  a  boat,  so  filled  that  he  was  confined  in 
an  apartment  where  he  could  make  no  obser- 
vation of  what  was  passing  around  him.  In 
this  way  he  was  cjirried  down  the  Ohio  river  to  a 
point  below  the  Yellow  liinks,  where,  on  Wednes- 
day night,  September  10,  he  was  Uiken  u])  a  high 
bluff  to  a  distance  from  tlie  river,  and  set  at  liberty. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  on  his  return,  as  stated, 
and  was  accompanied  to  tiie  scene  of  the  robbery 
by  some  friends.  Upon  inquiry,  his  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle  were  recovered,  having  been  taken  up 
almost  directly  afier  his  (;a[)iiire.  Mr.  Trotter  is 
representctl  to  be  a  respectable  man,  worthy  of  be- 
lief. The  solution  of  liis  siury  would  seem  to  be 
this  :  that  arningemeiits  had  been  made  xo  rob  and 
kidnap  some  perscn,  and  after  seizing  him,  the  al- 
ternative was  to  murder  him  or  to  pi-oceed.  He 
was  captured  and  blindfolded  so  .suddenly,  tiiar  he 
has  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  pliysiogiioiny  of 
the  persons  that  seized  him. 

The  Regatta. — A  more  bcaulifuj  afternoon 
never  gracx;d  a  public  exhibition  than  that  of  Mon- 
day lasj.  Our  glorious  buy  was  studded  with  bosits 
— some  steaming,  some  sailing,  and  some  rowing — 
the  battery,  in  its  whole  LngtU — the  neighboring 
wharves — and  the  Castle  of  the  garden — were  alive 
with  spectators,  tuixioiis  to  wiuiess  the  friendiy 
rivalry  of  the  Amateur  Clubs.  The  result  is  well, 
told  by  the  Gazette,  the  respectable  sci»i<«r  Editor 
of  which,  awardcil  the  prizes. 

The  boats  took  their  places  on  starting  in  the 
order  previously  arranged,   and,  according   to  the 
report  of  the  judges,  arrived  as  follows  : 
Wave — lime  34  minutes. 
Eagle — lime  not  noted. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Dolphin, 

Neptune, 

Wakona, 

Atlantic, 

Jersey, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(4  oars) 
(4  oars) 


The  distance  jicrfonned  was  5  1-2  miles. 

Four  splendid  silver  pitchers  were  tlien  presented 
to  the  members  of  ihe  successful  clubs  by  the  judges, 
the  senior  of  whom  prefaced  his  remarks  with  the 
following  addriss. 

»Vy  young  friends, — By  yout  kindness  and  polite- 
ness I  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
tliis  afternoon's  exhibition,  the  first  ol  the  kind  ever 
presented  to  an  American  public,  for  which  I  beg 
leave  to  thank  you.  To  you,  gentlemen,  belongs 
the  credit  of  giving  origin  to  sudi  iminly  exercise, 
which  tends  to  promote  health,  strength  and  longe- 
vity. If  it  be  said  that  you  are  imitxting  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  of  England  in  their  lleg-atias,  the 
most  fastidious  moralist  cannot,  ciimplaiii,  while 
you  devote'no  hours  for  rational  exercise  but  thoise 
on  which  your  various  occupations  have  no  claim. 
— Your  early  rising,  and  a  tug  at  the  oar,  give  a 
zest  to  your  daily  business,  and  prepare  you  for  tlie 
acquatics  of  the  evening,  accompinied  l:y  your  mo- 
thers, sisters,  and  sweet-hearts,  the  witnessing  of 
which  has  often  almost  induced  me  to  wish  that  I 
were  young  agam.  Proud  as  I  feel  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  have  yet  to  perform  the  most  gratifying  part 
of  my  duty ;  and  now  gentlemen  of  the  Wav€,  I 
feel  honored  in  presenting  you  a  pitcher  composed 
of  one  of  the  most  precious  metals,  as  a  sniail  tri- 
bute of  reward  for  amateur  superionty.  In  doing 
thiH,itdeIi^ts  me,  and  it  must  be  equally  gratify- 
ing to  tboae  aroond  you,  to  find  anoB§  yoor  yoong 
tint  aui  OM  «>iaKe&  V  «(• 
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pression  of  countenance  tluit  is  not  in  unisuu  wiili 
your  own. 

You  have,  gentlemen,  this  day  set  a  noble  exam- 
ple to  the  young  men  of  tJiis  great  and  growing 
city — and  wliile  you  continue  to  act  wiihiii  th« 
rules  of  strict  propriety,  your  IlegalUs  wiH  init 
only  not  be  Ojip-ised  but  jKitronizcd  by  the  l»est 
members  of  ilie  community. 

May  you  livelong,  be  prosperous  and  Iwppy. 

The  several  mtanbcrs  of  the  Clubs  replied  in 
an  appropriate  maimer,  after  which,  with  a  large 
numbtrof  ;;uests,  tl'.uyjwrtookof  a  repast  appro- 
priate and  splendid.  -. 

The  ilowis'o  Match  between  the  officers  of  tlie 
Pique  and  the  Q,uebcc  Amateurs,  and  a  stcjnd  oi.i' 
between  the  s'jrimen  of  that  frigate  and  the  boatmen 
of  the  Cluarlor-Master  General's  departincnt,  will 
come  off  to  mo.row,  at  II  o'cli«ck  in  the  forenoon  ; 
disunc'js,  three  milesfor  the  fii-st,  and  fiMir  miles  fi.i- 
tlie  second,  marked  offbcfore  the  town.  The  Piquft's 
bo  It  is  a  gig,  n.uncd  Uie  Cat  ;.n  i  tlie  Fiddle,  30  feet 
in  length,  and  the  town  gig  the  Water  Witch,  3i 
feet,  ktth  four-oai-ed. — [tiucbec  Gazette.] 

The  Balloon-  Ascension. — Wednesday  afler- 
no!i:i,  Mr.  Lauriat  made  an  ascensiin  jVom  Castle 
Garden,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  spectM- 
lors,  not  however  wit't  his  dauglUtr,  as  was  antici- 

Eated,  by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  jjas.  They 
oth  seated  themselves  in  the  car,  but  before  it  bad 
ascended  alwve  the  railings  of  the  Gar<len,  it  was 
dashed  against  them  with  much  violence,  and 
serious  consequences  must  have  followed  but  for 
the  ])rompt  assistance  receivid  at  the  precarious 
moment  by  tlio»c  |)orsons  who  were  iiciirest 
them.  InstKtd  of  being  intimidated  by  this  ac- 
cident in  Uic  outsot,  the  intrepid  reronaut  and 
his  fair  companion  still  expressed  a  desire  to 
persevere  ;  when,  the  c;u-  tjtiiig  adjusted,  those 
who  held  the  cords,  let  go,  but  wiUi  no  IjeUer 
Micccss  than  attended  the  first  effort,  <br  although 
all  the  dispos;ible  ballast  was  instantly  tliro%Mi 
out,  tlicrc  was  not  cmmgli  pov.cr  to  varry  liietii 
furlhcr  than  the  promenade  on  the  Battery,  ouuide 
of  which  the  b  iliooii  descended,  and  was  secured. 
After  this  second  alxirtivc  attonqit,  it  was  cvidcia 
to  all  that  tlic  balkvm  was  not  sufriciently  inflated 
to  ascend  witli  both  piissengcis,  and  the  lady  was 
iiiducod  to  abandon  her  intended  trip,  which  she 
did  relui  Uiitly,  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  witlinut 
having  received  serious  injury. 

After  l)cingthus  lightened,  Mr.  Lauriat  ascoml- 
ed,  amidst  tlie  checi-sand  plaudits  of  the  spetaiors. 
The  balloon  passeol  over  tlie  easieni  part  of  the 
city,  in  ihe  du-eclion  of  Wilham&buri.',  Long  Isl- 
and.— [Mencitnlilt.J  "  *"    • 

^V  e  have  been  furais'ied  by  n  friend  with  the 
following  census  of  the  Eightli  Waid  :— fEveninir 
Post.]  ^ 

Allowing  an  overage  estimate  for  familes  yet 
out  of  town,  the  jKipulation  of  the  FJghth  Wsuti  is 
alx)ut  27,.^).  The  excess  of  females  is  about 
a.'iOO.  The  rate  of  the  Eigiitli  Ward,  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  alwutwi?  tenth  of  the  whole 
city  rate  ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  U.  suppose  the 
population  to  bo  in  the  same  ratio,  which  will  make 
the  inliabitants  of  this  city  amount  to  at  least  27  j,- 
000.  In  1830,  the  8tli  wiu-d  contained  20,:29  peo- 
ple, and  the  city  203,000. 

Suir  Canal.— The  corps  of  United  States  En- 
ghiees  who  ff.r  the  last  five  months  have  been  en- 
gaged in  sur\eying  .several  routes  for  a  ship  canal 
arijund  tlie  Fidls  of  Niagar.i,  tlirough  this  county, 
have  at  lengtli  finished  the  work  intrusted  to 
them.  The  result  of  iheir  laljors  will  be  sulmiit- 
ted  to  Congress  at  an  c;irlyday.  In  the  mean  time 
we  would  suite,  for  jmblic  informaiion,  Uiat  the 
proposed  canal  is  considered  quite  practicable,  and 
tiiat  too,  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  great  importance 
of  the  work  would  warrant.  We  trust,  Uurcfore, 
that  no  cff  >n?  will  be  spanxJ  to  induce  Congress  to 
order  the  eon  .truciion  of  tliis  i-npirt.uit  link  in  the 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes.— [Niag-ara  Courier.] 

Canal  Tolls.— The  tolls  on  the  New  York 
Canals  for  the  two  first  weeks  in  SepL  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $101,080  22.  This  exceeds  the  re- 
ceipts for  tlic  corresponding  tAvo  weeks  in  1834  by 
the  sum  of  $24,750  41  ;  and  it  exceeds  the  receipta 
for  the  same  time  in  1833,  when  the  tolls  on  mer- 
chandise were  25  per  cent  hig^  than  now,  br  tltt 
sum  of  #14,731  81.  ' 

The  whole  lolls  from  the  opening  of  oavipaioa 
to  the  14th  Sepc,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $963,31(1 
82 ;  beiog  an  inorease,  (rocn  last  year,  up  to  tks 
ti»e»<)C»t2VMr^^llmy  Ain^ 
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The  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  Slates  at 
Antigua,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
GoTcrnorof  that  Island  has  opened  the  port  for  six 
roonths  from  the  14th  August,  for  the  importation 
in  Teesels  of  all  nations,  duty  and  tonnage  free,  of 
th*  following  articles,  viz : — Flour,  corn,  and  pulse 
of  eYwy  description  ;  corn  meal ;  salted,  dried,  and 
pickled  fiah ;  salted  pork  and  beef,  mill  timber, 
and  lumber  of  all  kinds;  staves,  sliingles,  and  wood 
hoops. 

^tjM*^— *■!        *■■!■■■  »        1        ■ 

The  following  Poem,  by  Lord  Bacon,  is  now  just 
published  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  life  of  the  au- 
thor:— 

The  woild'a  a  bulible,  and  die  life  of  man 

lease  then  a  span  . 
Iq  bl«  conception  wretchoil,  fromihc  woiiibe, 

80  to  the  tonibe ; 
Curst  froui  the  craJJf,  ami  brought  vp  to  ycarca, 

with  cares  and  I'cares. 
Who  then  to  fraile  niortnliiy  shall  trust, 
But  linimea  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust.  , 

T«  slue*  with  sorrow  here  we  liuc  opiirest : 

what  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  ar«  but  only  superficial!  scholes 

(o  dandle  fooles. 
ni«  rtirall  piKs  arc  tnrn'd  into  aden 

of  aauage  men. 
And  Where's  a  city  from  all  vice  so  free, 
Bnt  iMsy  be  terui'd  the  woist  uf  all  the  three? 

DoiuestickD  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

or  paineshibhead. 
ThoM  that  line  single  take  it  fur  a  curse, 

or  due  things  worse. 
BoiB*  would  hanc  children,  (hose  that  haue them,  mone, 

or  wish  them  gone. 
What  \»  it  then  to  hauo  or  haue  no  wife. 
Bat  sinele  thraldome,  ur  a  double  strife  ? 
Our  0WU6  affflcitoiis  still  ai  home  to  please, 

i-i  a  disease, 
To  eroflie  tha  sea  to  any  foreine  Koyle 

jierills  and  toyle. 
WartM  with  their  iioysc  affright  vs:  when  they  cease, 

Ware  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains  ?  but  that  we  still  should  cry, 
N*t  wbe  borne,  or  being  borne  to  dye." 


im 


■  CiRcuLAK.  To  Emgineers  and;Superintcndants 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
■•«  edition  of  my  Kailroad  anu  Canal  Map  ;  tmd 
beiBf  deairoui  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  hb«rty  to  request  the  E.ngineer,  or  Si'per- 
IKTXNDINT,  of  every  Railroad  and  Cnntd  in  the  Uni- 
TK»  States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earUest  convenience 
with  a/nii  lu^d  precise  account  of  the  conchlion  of  the 
railroad  ander  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
Mi  ta  state  the  length  of  the  ruad,  the  number  of  miles 
eonplacad,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
•nrrea,  the  style  uf  its  constructiun,  its  average  cost 
p«r  mile,  the  nimber,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
sUtionary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 
ofimUrett  to  angineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed, with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  swell  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
niflh  the  desired  information  previous  to  the^rst  ofAu- 
g*H  qext,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
aad  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
nay  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New- York,  June  27,  1835. 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

31X1  lOBs  of  RailroAd  Iron  of  tbo  T  pattern,  jiisl  imported 
aB4  far  sale  by  HOWLAND  ic  ASPLN  WALL., 

■M  lOt  55  South  itreet. 

TO   CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION    AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
detpkia,  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Oradinj^and  Ma«0nry,  ol  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
B«a«  beiwecR  Pottsf^ove  and  Nurristown. 

la  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing ibouuntion  of  ilcilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
lot.  The  Jobs  uf  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
loBf,  aad.a  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
«Ulo. 

flaas  aad  proftlo*  of  tha  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
eat  eonsiraetiens  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
laaiioa  tn  relation  to  it  will  bo  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Kagiaeer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  dayj  previous  to 
Ike  lettinr.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 


letunr. 
rUiladelpola,  8cpt.  2, 1835. 


s2  3tawtOl9 


RAII<ROAD  CASTINGS. 
MAITY  k.  WARD,    Froprlotors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  raraaee  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  ckaks  and  kaees,  and  every  other  description  of 
caeiiatB  re<{«iired  tor  railroads.  R-I7  febU 


PARTNER  \irANTE». 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
■and  able  to  furnish  *3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. May-tf 

AVBVRN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  until  thelSthdayof 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Bridgfes  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  dispnsud  lu  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Oftice  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  aad  printed  specifications. 

'ilie  conlracts  wilt  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner— a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
in  r«nderin^  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  wh<<re  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  u^iuul  certiftcates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  odier  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  ol  the  «ame.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  io  all  cases  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desirtd  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  tmibraced  in  the 
same  contract,  aud  it  is  requested  tbat  the  proposals  be 
made  accordingly 

The  plaas  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  the  Office  albrcaaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  P.  JOHNiSON, 

Chief  Engineer  &  Agent  A.  &  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  '■£1,  \SX,.  37— tl50 

ARIES*  CELEBRATED   SHOVELS* 
SPADES,   dtc 

500  dosens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
"li     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      Kteel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Cliurn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
steel  poisted,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  &  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  k.  CO. 
34— ytr  8  State  street,  Albany. 


RAILROAD  IRON   WORK) 

or  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  &  CO., 
Palerson,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Wheels,  Boxes,  Axles,  and  Car  Springs,  made 
and  tlttetl  coiaplete,  at  short  notice,  and  lair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.J  ,nr  34  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meetfwiih  Immediate  attentian. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  183.5. 34— ly 

STEPIlENSONt 

Builderpfa  superior  sfyle  of  Passenger  CarsforRail- 
road, 
No.  264  Elizabethstre^t,  neurBlecckerstreet, 
New-York. 
53- RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would   do    well  to 
eKaniine  these  Cars  ;  a  $p<^cimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  tbat  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlicm  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JMlf 

RAILROAD  OAK  WHEELS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

9:3'  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  GROSVENOR 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

ini"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  ii;chct>.  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  f^pikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  sny  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  .".re  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto.y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  ibund  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  ia 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham. 
mer. 

23-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent.Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

t^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
fc  J  Townsend.  Albany,  and  the  principal  Irwi  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  SJiWaterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janvicrs,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  k  Smith,  Boeton. 

P.  ■.— Raihroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirordersas^arlyas  practicable,a8  the  subscriber  Is  de- 
sirous  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  |>ace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demandforhis  Spikes.   it-<jk 

U'Um  n.  BURDEN. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS.  DRILLERS,  tc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi. 
nets  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  5(1  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  oti  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  live  miles  from  the  City.  Libvrsl 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiactor 

3::y-The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  V.  S.  Gazette  and 
PennsyUaniaii,  will  pWase  cnpyihi!,  and  !<ciid  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Coini>;iiiy,  14  Wail  street,  New-York.    23— if 

PATENT  HADIMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

S3"  Railroad  Spikce  of  every  description  rcqeireil, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  abore  Factory  arc  recommended  10 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
BO  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  adilreesed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU.S  COR- 
NING &  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNKR,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept.  18-  ly 

•    RAILW^AY  IRON.  " 

|95  tons  of  1  inch  by  \  inch,  ]  Flat  Bars  in  lengthf  o 
-.200  do.  1^  do.  i  do.  I  14  to  Id  feet,  countersunk 
40  do.  IJ  do.  I  do.  I  hole!*,  cndscut  atan  angle 
3U0  do.  a  do.  i  do.  [of  46  deereeti,  with  spli. 
SOO  do.  'i\  do.  I  do.  Icing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

230do.of  Edge  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  CO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  2J,  3,  3J,  34,  and  3i  inches  diamc'.sr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  !>iate  Govern- 
mentsand  Incorporated GovernmeniB,  ann  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  olall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikeu,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
thosedisposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

93"  Compasses  of  various sizec  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND    ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S:;^Tke  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meiiis  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  ifi.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coatruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  Unhed  States ;  several  of 
which  arc  entirely  new  .  among  which  arc  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  tho  use  oi  ihc  needle,  vvith  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  witii  a  (Tonionieter 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Rnilroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

~ ''.  No.  9 Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  reepcctfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1832. 

In  reply  tothylnquiriesrespectingthcinstramcntsman. 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  us>e  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  oi  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  arc  in  good  repair.  Tbev 
have  in  factneeded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidcut<; 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejkind  are  'table. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  su(ierior 
to  any  other  description  01°  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arerer 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vane  eights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Con' pass.  It  io  indeed  the  mnstcom 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  caniiot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u>e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  bees  b^hly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  ^  . 

Respectfully  thv  friend,  "'     '-' 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup't of  Conf traction 
ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Fhilodelphia,  February,  1833. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re< 
commeud  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer.     ' 

Oermantown,  Febroary,  I83S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that 
pnrpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Fhilad. 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 
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0:^  We  continue  in  this  number,  the 
Essay  of  Ms.'.'  Stimpson,  which  was  corn- 
men  '  '1  iu  our  last;  and  we  ask  'jc  ii  f)  cc..-* 
drl  'KTUsal — which,  by  the  by-.'-.^re  tlmn 
we  tiave  been  able,  in  conuequence  of  ill 
t^:'  \,  i»ghie  it. 

Railroad  Axles. — We  have  in  our  pos- 
session  the  model  of  a  Railroad  Axle,  which, 
in  our  estimation,  will  be  found  an  impor- 
tant improvement  upon  those  now  in  use. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  that 
much  difficulty  and  expense  must  be  en- 
countered  in  repairing  the  journals  of  rail- 
road carriage,  and  locomotive,  axles.  So 
great  is  the  burthen  and  speed  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, on  our  short  roads — and  these  will 
both  be  increased  when  tlie  business  is  bet- 
ter understood — that  we  apprehend  serious 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  journals  of  a  uni- 
form size,  and  much  expense  in  repairing 
them  when  tliey  shall  have,  as  they  certain- 
ly must  in  time,  become  worn  by  constant 
use. 

In  order  to  repair  a  journal  when  worn, 
either  in  ridges  from  any  hard  particle 
which  may  find  its  way  into  the  box,  or  out 
of  round,  from  any  inequality  in  the  texture 
of  the  material  of  which  the  journal  is  made, 
tbe  axle  must  be  taken  from  the  carriage, 
the  wheels  knocked  off,  and  the  journal 
overlaid,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  iron 
or  steel,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
•lie.  This  is  no  small  matter — as  it  will  re- 
quire  much  time  and  laborj  in  addition  to 


which,  is  the  risk  of  obtaining  a  journal  free 
from  flaws. 

The  improved  axle,  wliich  has  been  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Force,  of  Baltimore,  may  be 
used — if  made  of  good  materials,  and  of  suffi- 
cient strength  not   to  break — to  wear  out 
many  pair  of  wheels;  or  indeed,  any  number 
of  years  without  any  other  repair  than  what 
may  be  made  by  the  engineer,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, on  the  road,  without  removing  the 
axle,  or  the  load  from  the  car,  or  carriage. 
The  improvement  consists  in  the  applica- ! 
tion  of  a  thin  steel  ferrule,  or  thimble,  which 
is  made  to  fit  close  to,  and  to  tem&infast  on,' 
.Jt   '}€utiia] — which   is   to   be   of  the  best 
wrought  iron,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
Waller    than    ordinary    journals.      This 
reluctiou  of  size,   it  is  believed,  may  be 
submitted  to  without  risk,  as  there  is  no 
wetr  upon  it ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  always 
renain  af  its  original  size.     The  wear  upon 
the  journal  comes  upon  the  thimble,  which 
may  be    renewed   at   any   time,  in  a   few 
minutes,  by  raising  the  carriage  frame,  so 
as  to  come  at  the  journal,  to  knock  ofF  the 
worn,  and  to  put  on  the  new,  thimble ;  which 
may  of  course  be  always  on  hand,  fitted  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  each  journal, 
and  will  not  cost  over  one  dollar  each  ;  and 
certainly  not  over  20  or  30  minutes  of  time 
to  put  it  on  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  it 
cannot,  we  should  think,  cost  less  than  ten 
dollars,  and  an  entire  day's  time  to  repair 
one  axle. 

V^e  ask  the  opinion  of  practical  engineers 
upon  the  subject,  and  desire  to  have  all  ob- 
jections (o  it  stated. 


Internal  Improvement. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  held  at  Clinton  Hall  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1835,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Whereas,  this  Institute  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  ^'Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manufacturer  and  the  Artt,"^ , 


And  whereas,  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
every  of  these  departaients    of  induntry  i* 
greatly  de]>endent  on  safe,  cheap  and  easy 
travelling  and  transportation,  especially  in 
respect  to  our  farmers  in  the  interior,  also 
in  respect  to  our  manufacturers  and  Jtttizans, 
the  materials  of  whose  fabrics  are  to  a  freaC 
extent  procured  and  transported  from  dis* 
tant  markets  and  places,  and  returned  a^in 
in  the  manufactured  goods.     And  whereas, 
the  merchant  also  is  deeply  interested  in  in- 
ternal improvements,  as  by  means  of  rood^ 
imd  canals  production  is  greallv  increase, 
and  the  materials  embraced  by  mercantils 
operations   are  thereby  made  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  facilities  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  those  materials  proportionably  multi- 
plied. 

It  was  therefore  resolved,  That  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  artizan,  require  that  internal  improve^ 
ments  should  iidvance,  and  that  no  consider- 
ations of  false  economy  should  be  permit- 
ted  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  that  ade- 
quate expenditures  ought  to  be  made  at 
once  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  arisng 
frc«n  internal  improvements  by  means  of 
Railroads  and  Canals,  wherever  the  coun- 
try will  admit,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
require  such  facilities. 

Resolved,  That  these  expenditures  will  be 
doubly  re]):iid  to  the  state  and  people  ;  first, 
in  the  incuine  received  from  tolls,  and  se- 
condly, fro'.zi  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  thi>.<e  fertile  sections  of  this  state 
whose  dis-Hiices  from  market  render  the 
fruits  of  funis  of  tittle  value,  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  extensive  manufactories  on 
never  failing  streams  whose  waters  are  now 
rimning  to  waste,  and  in  extended  com. 
mercial  operations  and  dealings,  and  in  new 
and  vigorous  cflTorts  of  industry  which  the 
expenditures  in  improvements  will  ineTita-* 
biy  produce.    '  '•  j  /  .-Ar.:'  V 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  enable  th« 
friends  of  internal  improvements  to  act  With 
concert  aad  efficiency,  a  coQTention  bf  re« 
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coinraeDded  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Utica 
on  Wednesday,  the  lltli  day  of  November 
next,  at  12  o'clock,  M.,  and  that  it  be  con- 
tinued in  existence  by  adjournment  and  fur- 
ther election  of  delegates,  until  its  objects 
shall  be  fulfiUed. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  cities,  towns, 
counties,   and   manufacturing  and   mecha- 
nic incorporations,  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures   and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  this  State,  be  respec- 
,  lively  and  respectfully  invited  to  send  dela- 
'    gates  to  meet  in  the  aforesaid  convention,  to 
be  selected  from  the   most  able  and  best  in- 
-    formed  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolutions  be  published,  and  that  the 
publication  thereof  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  au  invitation  to  our  fellow 
citizens,  included  in  the  above  description 
of  persons,  to  appoint  and  send  delegates  ac- 
cordingly. 

'■  Edwin  Williams,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

P.  8.  Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  are  requested  to  publish 
the  foregoing. 


[From  the  3Iaino  Farmer.] 
Cajtal  Meeting. — In  compliance  with  a 
public  notice,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  towns  of  Farmin^ton,  Ches- 
terville,  Livermore,  Fayette,  Wayne  and 
Gardiner,  assembled  in  F'ayette  on  the  3d 
inst. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  E. 
SxiTH,  and  the  object  of  it  stated.  Moses 
HvsfiARD,  of  Fayette,  was  chosen  Chair- 
aiaa,and  Enoch  Smith,  of  Fayette,  Secre- 
t«y. 

y»ted.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  ascertain  and  cause  an  immediate  survey 
to  be  made  of  the  most  feasible  route  for 
opening  a  coram unicatioa  by  means  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  from  Winihrop  Stream, 
through  Wayne,  Fayette,  Livermore,  and 
Chesterville,  to  Sandy  River. 

Henry  W.  Owcu  of  Wayne,  Ezra  Fisk 
of  Fayettee,  James  Wing  of  Wayne,  Capt. 
Cyrus  Foss  of  Wayne,  Josiah  Chancy  of 
Chesterville,  Dr.  H.  Ci.  Allen  of  Wayne, 
Thomas  Haskell  of  Livermore,  Reuben 
Lowell  of  Chesterville,  Lewis  Huuton  of 
Livermore,  Daniel  Fifield  of  Fayette,  John 
Morison  and  Joseph  Ware  of  Farmington, 
were  chosen  a  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

A  statement  of  a  survey  from  Keimebec 
Riirer  to  Wayne  Mills  was  made  by  Mr.  P. 
Sheldon  of  Gardiner,  and  the  utility  and 
importance  of  Internal  Improvements  warm- 
iy  Bfged.  Communications  Avere  also 
made  by  gentlemen  from  various  sections 
of  ihe  contemplated  route,  and  a  lively  in- 
terijst  manifested  in  the  undertaking. 

Vtoed,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing b«  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, and  published  in  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Koted,  That   this   meeting  be  adjourned 

to  meet  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  House  in 

Fayette,  oit  Thursday  the  22d  ol  Oct.  next, 

at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Per  order, 

Moses  Hubbard,  Chairman. 

Ehoch  Smith,  Secretary. 
Fayett«,  Sept.  3,  1835. ' 

[For  the  New- York  American.) 

As  the  attention  of  our  city  authorities  seems  di- 

racted  to  the  subjeet  of  paving  the  streets,  it  has 

occurred  to  me  to  sug^st  a  mode  different  from 

#nf  in  aas  in  4hia  country,  and  which  yet  Mems 


more  applicable  th;ui  any  other  to  our  city.  Tliis 
is  the  systcm^of  laying  llr\l  cut  stones,  nicely  jointed, 
for  tlic  wheels  to  run  on,  leaving  the  reslot  the  road 
in  its  present  condition.  In  Broadway  there  might 
be  four  railways — if  i  might  so  call  them — of  this 
nature  ;  two  for  carriages  ascending,  anti  two  for 
those  going  in  il)e  other  direction.  The  effect  of 
this  system  would  be  to  ktep  vehicles  to  their  pro- 
per side,inore  than  is  now  jiractiscd,  and  to  obviate 
those  disasters  so  common  in  our  streets.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  carriages  that  would 
be  saved  by  this  mode  of  jwving,  would  be  im- 
mense, and  would  soon  rejixy  the  expense  of  the 
alieraiion.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  these  rail- 
ways, by  keeping  vehicles  in  rows  following  each 
other,  would  xeduce  the  whole  of  drivers  to  the 
s;\me  gait,  it  may  be  answered,  that  after  all,  the 
pavement  would  be  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  it 
IS  nov,  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence 
of  the  i;reatcr  order,  it  would  Ije  much  easier  for  fast 
drivers  to  turn  out.  It  might,  moreover,  Ije  advisable 
to  confine  loaded  vehicles,  going  at  a  walk,  by  law, 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  road. 

This  plan  of  paving  is  neither  new  nor  specula- 
tive. Tiie  streets  of  Aiilan  are  all  laid  in  tins  way, 
and  those  who  know  that  delightful  city,  will  join 
me  in  attesting  the  ease  with  which  tliey  are  tra- 
veled. In  London,  moreover,  the  road  from  the 
West  India  Docks  to  Wapping  has  been  furnished 
with  a  track  of  this  description,  by  means  of  which 
a  single  horse  is  able  to  draw  a  weight  of  sugar, 
which  four  would  not  be  ab;e  to  move  on  tlic  ordi- 
nary pavement.  X. 


City  Affairs, — Under  this  head  we  publish  a 
communication  to-day,  that  appears  to  us  to  pre- 
sent some  most  important  views,  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  immediately  iinproving  the  streets,  and  aven- 
ues of  the  upper  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  in  thi;i  way  that  lots  distant  from  the  thick- 
ly seitled  parts  of  tlie  city,  may  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  mechanics  and  young  beginners,  who 
have  their  fortunes  to  make,  instead  of  compelling 
them,  by  high  rents,  to  seek  dwellings  over  tlic  ri- 
vers that  Ijound  us. 

^V  railroad  too,  that  should  bring  people  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  now,  we  arc  well  s;itis- 
fied,  a  desirable  improvement.  Wc  thought  other- 
wise when  such  a  scheme  was  first  proposed,  but 
the  iinpassableness  and  dangers  of  Broadway,  by 
reason  of  the  omnibJisses  and  other  vehicles,  which 
constantly  crowd  it,  have  convinced  us,  that  rai 
cars,  following  a  given  track.froin  which  they  can^ 
not  deviate,  drawn  by  horses,  and  announced  b» 
bells,  as  in  the  sleighing  season,  would  be  al  logetlt 
cr  .safci-,  more  convenient,  and  inoic  advantagco«s 
to  ujvtown  residents. 

[For  the  New- York  American.] 

City  Affairs. — The  recess,  which  the  incmlers 
of  the  Common  Council  took  during  the  niontk  of 
August,  has  prolxtbly  enabled  many  of  thtm  to 
notice  tlie  improvements  in  contemplation,  hi  the 
different  towns  and  cities  in  this  section  of  the  Un- 
ion. They  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that 
the  provisions,  as  compared  with  their  respective 
present  populations,  for  future  increase,  every 
where  else,  vastly  exceed  what  our  own  city  exhi- 
bits. I  have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the  census 
now  taking,  but  computing  our  population  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  lots  assessed  as  occupied,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  285,000,  or  an  increase  of  40 
per  oml.  since  the  census  of  1830,  whicli  gav.; 
202,960.  Snpp'ising  the  population  to  advr.ncein 
the  same  ratio  for  the  next  five  yn;u:s,  there  will  be 
during  tliat  period  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousend 
new  inhabiUinls.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Water 
Commissioners,  in  making  their  estimates,  was  to 
calculate  9-5  persons  for  every  lot  of  20  by  70  feet. 
As  the  city  advances,  the  ordinary  size  of  lots  is 
enlarged,  and  many  new  houses  will  require  more 
than  one  loL  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  suppose 
that  in  the  present  12th  Ward,  lots  will  be  at  least 
25  by  100  feet,  and  that  therefore  12,630  lots  will 
be  required  for  the  occupation  of  120,000  persons ; 
that  IS  to  say,  of  the  next  five  years'  increase. — 
Not  only  will  these  be  wanted,  but,  at  least,  3000 
more  for  churches,  public  squares  and  edifices,  in- 
cluding rwervation*  for  recsiving  reservoin^  coal 


and  lumber  yaals,  &c.  &c  It  is  also  lo  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  owing  to  the  disputed  titles,  and  the 
desire  of  proprietors  to  take  advantage  of  the  en- 
hancement growing  out  of  tlieir  neighbors'  im- 
provements, a  large  amount  of  lots  are  for  years, 
kept  out  of  the  market  for  all  building  purposes. 
There  are  between  23d  and  57th  streets,  the  1st 
and  lOUi  avenues,  only  18,836*  lots,  which  will  ex- 
ceed the  additional  number  required  for  the  next 
five  years,  including  the  computed  pravision  for 

fublic  purposes,  by  scarcely  more  than  3000  lots, 
t  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  even  if 
our  commercial  prosperity  d<ies  not  advance  al  an 
accelerated  rale,  the  neighborhootl  of  57th  street 
will,  in  five  years,  be  more  densely  populated  than 
that  of  23d  street  (where  the  prices,  according  to 
locality,  range  from  $1500  lo  {J3000)  now  is. 

What  arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  wants 
of  this  new  population  ?  The  graduation  of  lots 
is  not  legally  established  above  33d  street,  and  even 
the  adoption  of  the  plans,  which  have  passed 
one  Board,  would  be  but  a  very  partial  provision 
fir  the  growing  wants  of  the  city.  Some  even  of 
the  streets  oelow  23d  street,  and  most  of  those 
above  that  lino,  are  as  yet  unopened  by  law. — 
Should  the  corporation  now  order,  as  proposed, 
all  streets  below  42d  slieet  to  be  opened,  judg- 
ing from  the  time  consumed  by  the  Wooster 
street  and  other  Commissions,  years  must  elapse, 
according  to  the  present  system,  before  any 
thing  effectual  is  done.  In  many  cases,  even  wheii 
the  dilatory  action  of  the  commissioners  has  been 
overcome,  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  giv- 
ing a  practical  operation  to  the  legal  proceedings. 
Thus,  in  May,  183.3,  Union  Place  was  opened  by 
law,  and  assessments  paid  by  individuals  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1S34  that  any  provision 
was  made  by  the  public,for  cnclo.«ing  and  embellish- 
ing tiio  square  ;  and  though  the  imporiunitics  of  in- 
dividuals have  at  last  been  so  far  successful,  as  to 
induce  contracts  for  the  necessary  coping,  &c,  to  be 
entered  inio,  there  is  no  ptospect  tliatany  thing  ef- 
fectual will  be  done,  to  point  out  where  the  square 
is,  till  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  that 
the  assessments  were  actually  levied.  Even  when 
contracts  are  formally  made,  their  execution,  as  in 
the  case  of  14th  st.,  and  of  the  paving  of  Union 
Place,  is  allowed  to  be  delayed  for  months  with 
impunity.  It  may,  indetd,  be  well  for  landholders 
to  inquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Street 
Cbftmiissioner  to  imjKwe  the  stipulated  penalty  on 
fie  contraeion»,wind  thus  diminish,  pro  tanto,  tlie 
I  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  parties  liable  to  be  assessed 
for  the  improvements,  and  who  are  the  real  suffer- 
ers by  the  delay. 

Again  :  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  York- 
ville,  and  of  a  large  adjacent  population,  who  were 
obliged  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  dock  at  the  foot 
of  54t<i  street,  in  order  toobtain  their  fuel  and  other 
supplies  furnished  by  water,  led,  several  years  ago, 
to  the  opening  of  79ih  street  to  tlie  East  River. 
Yet,  although  the  assessments  on  the  adjacent  pro- 
jxirty  have  been  long  since  paid,  there  is  nothing 
even  now  to,  distinguish  that  street  or  road  from  the 
neighboring  fields. 

Let  any  man  visit  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburgh, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia,)  and 
compare  the  works  there  going  on,  with  the  perfect 
inactivity  everywhere  manifested  on  this  island.  The 
few  laborers  who  Are  empIoyed,seem  to  be  engaged 
almost  exclusively  on  the  old  roads,  where  their 
work  is  in  a  great  measure  useless,  inasmuch  a« 
these  irregular  lanes  are  unknown  to  the  legal  map 
of  the  city,  and  must  be  closed  on  the  opening  of 
the  Avenues.  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  pubhe 
administrators,  by  citizens  whose  whole  fortunes 
are  staked  on  the  prosperity  of  this  great  commer- 
cial emporium,  the  only  reply  which  is  vouchsafed 
is,  that  "  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  pay  liiglier 
wages  than  we  do.  and  therefore  take  off  all  the 
hands."  It  is  obvious  that  if  wages  have  risen,  we 
must  pay  as  odiers  do,  and  no  one  can  regret  that 
every  class  of  cilizens,should  peirticipate  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  our  prosperity.  It  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  owner  of  property,  by  whom  in  most  cases, 
the  expense  of  public  improvements  is  exclusively 
borne,  to  contribute  a  little  more  than  formerly,  and 
have  the  work  promptly  done,  than  it  would  be  to 
have  the  streets  in  front  of  his  lots  gratuitously 
graduated  and  paved,  half  a  dozen  years  hence. 

*  In  this  calculation,  allowance  is  made  for  in- 
termediate avenues  between  the  3d  and  4th,  4th 
and  5th,  and  5th  and  6th  Avenues,  two  of  which 
hav*  already  besw  partially  «<itabU«h«d  by  krw. 
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To  th«  prosperity  of  ihe  city  the  difierence  is  iiiciri-  i 
cuJablc. 

Much  has  been  said,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  Common  Council,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  upper  wards,  as  to  the  importance  of 
placing  the  Custom-house  in  a  more  central  posi- 
tion, and  against  increasing  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nicalton  with  Brooklyn.  The  writer  of  these  re- 
marks has  always  believed  tliat  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  United  States,  provision 
should  be  made  f«r  tlie  office  of  government,  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  commensurate  with  the  re- 
venue receiveil  here,  and  the  future,  as  well  as 
E resent,  business  of  New-York.  He  has,  also, 
een  of  opinion,  that,  while  tlie  people  of  the  op- 
posite shores  have  their  places  of  business  within 
our  corporate  limits,  and  derive  from  this  city  their 
means  of  living,  they  should  be  made  to  contribute 
proporiionably  to  those  expenses,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  ;he  seaport,  by  which  they  are  sustained. — 
But  80  far  as  regai-ds  the  bearing  of  tliese  matters 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  or  of  the  upper  wards 
in  particular,  they  are  insignificant  in  the  extreme, 
compared  with  the  importance  of  giving  efficiency 
to  the  Street  Commissioner's  department.  Where 
are  the  lots  on  this  island,  the  graduation  of  which 
is  settled,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  immedi- 
ate occupation,  that  are  within  tlie  reach  of  men  of 
small  means,  and  who  wish  to  put  up  houses  for 
their  own  accommodation?  Scarcely  a  lot,  on  the 
streets  opened  by  law,  and  within  the  range  of 
graduation,  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $1,500 
or  |f|2,000.  Hence,  by  our  own  acts,  a  large  portion 
of  our  industrious  population  are  driven  to  the  op- 
posite shores,  and  New  York  is  deprived  of  citi- 
zens, whose  future  accumulations,  though  deduced 
from  our  unrivalled  position,  will  never  contribute 
to  the  alleviation  of  our  city  taxation,  or  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  property  of  those,  on  whom 
falls  exclusively  the  burthen  of  sustaining  the  com- 
mercial emporium. 

It  is  not  intended  by  any  thing  here  said,to  dero- 
gate from  the  merits  of  the  present  Street  Commis- 
sioner, who,  it  is  understood,  is  about  to  retire  from 
an  office,  for  whicli  he  undoubtebly  possesses  em- 
inent quahfications.  But,  views  of  policy  and  a 
system  of  organization,  which  would  suit  a  town 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  are  scarcely  adapted  to  a 
city  of  300,000 ;  and  if  the  officers  of  the  Corpor- 
ation have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  our 
city  and  country,  they  have  only  erred  in  commcn 
with  most  of  the  men  of  the  last  century.  Th» 
time,  however,  has  arrived,  when  it  is  necessary  foi 
our  municipal  authorities  to  arouse  from  their  letli- 
argy,  or  to  acknowledge  as  sober  realities,  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  visionary 
dreams  of  our  neighbors — tliai "  the  sceptre  has  al- 
ready departed  from  Judah,"  and  New  York  be- 
come a  suburb  of  Brooklyn. 

A  New  Yorker. 

A  Diintertation  upon  the  Running  Gears  of  j 
Railroad  Carriages — illustrating  some  of 
tkeir  most  important  natural  Mechanical 
Actions,  inseparable  thereto ;  and  also  de- 
scribing a  remedy  for  the  evils  set  forth  in 
the  Dissertation,  embracing  principles  not 
heretofore  known.  Also,  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  a  Taming  Platform  for  Railroad 
Carriages — a  Curvature  to  turn  comers 
of  streets,  wharves,  dfc.,  and '  Grooved 
Rails  for  the  Curvatures,  and  the  general 
use  of  the  streets.  Also,  m  netoly  invented 
Wrought  Iron  Wheel,  for  Railroads.  By 
James  Stimpson. 

(Concluded  from  our  last  narab«r.) 

The  inclination  of  loose  xeheds  to  gather  in  at 
the  iottom  if  conical,  and  the  ill  effects  re- 
suUiTta;  therefrom,  tfc. 

Again,  wheels  that  are  formed  in  theleast 
'  coQical  upon  their  treads  will  incline  or 
gather  in  towards  each  other  at  their  points 
of  contact  with  the  rails,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  leather  belt  inclines  to  the  largest 
part  of  a  pulley,  and  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  adhesion  oft'ne  wheels  to  the 
rails.  This  tendency  to  run  in  has  no  oth- 
er effect  upon  wheels  made  fast  upon  their 
axles,  when  both  they  and  their  axles  are 
sufficiently  stiff  or  strong,  thaa  to  keep  them 
upona  constant  strain  inwanlsat  their  points 
of  tootact  with  th«  rails,  and  to  bend  or 


spring  the  axles  upwards;  but  upon  wJ)celB  i 
loose  upon   their   axies  uie  cfleci  is  almosit 
iacredible,  the  power  estrted  upon  the  axles 
at  the   exterior  edj^es  of  the  naves  is  equal 
to  three  thousand  and  six  iiundreu  pounds; 
for  in   medium  sized    wheels   the  leverage  : 
power  of  the  periphery  over  the   inside  of  i 
the  nave  is  as  twelve  to  one,  by  which  if  we 
multiply  the   estimaied  power  of  adhesion  i 
of  one  wheel,  or  three  hundred  pounds,  we 
olitaiii  the  result  aforesaid.     It  must  be  ev- 
ident   to  any    one  that   such  a  power  con- 
stantly exerting   itseif,   or  in  other  words, 
grinding  upon    the   axles   at   the   exterior 
edges  of  the  naves,   must  soon   wear  them 
larger  outward  from  their  centres  each  way. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  every  time  the 
wheels  turn  round  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  oblique   from  a   peipeudicular 
line,  if  there  be  any  loose  play  between  the 
naves  and  axles;  for  the  sides  or  points  of 
the  wheels,  which  were  last  in  contact  witii 
the  rails,  were   of  course   within  a  [)lumb 
line  through  their  centres  when  compared 
with  the  sides  or  points  irnraodiatcly  above 
— and  they  must  be  as  much  without   thr-t 
plumb  line  when  at  top  as  they  were  with- 
in at   bottom — so   that  in  chancing  from 
one  position  to  the  other  they   must  be  con- 
stantly   obliquing.      Now    as     three    feet 
wheels  turn  around  five  hundred  and   eigh- 
ty-four times  ilia  mile,  the  griping  force  as 
before  set  forth  of  three  thousand  and  six 
hundred   pounds  is  constantly   acting  upon 
them  in  addition  to  tlie  weight  of  the  load, 
the  carriage,   and  the  power  necessary   to 
manage  and  control  the  wheels — so  that  no 
oco  can  be  at  a  loss   in  accounting  for  the 
early  and  rapid  destructiou  of  the  naves  and 
axles,  when  the  wheels  are  left  loose,  or  for 
that  of  the  collars  and  washers  within  which 
the   naves  revolve;    and    more    especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  all  these   move- 
ments at  the  navGoybcsides  being  under  such 
a  stress  of  power  and  ueight,  take  plnce  in 
a  situation  extremely  exposed  to  the  dcpos- 
ite  of  dust  and  dirt ;  for  tiie   wheels  gener- 
ally run  so  fast  that  the  dirt  is  thrown  from 
their  peripheries  up  against  the  carriage  or 
tovers  of  the  wheels,  and  even  into  ihe  air, 
whence  it  falls  upon  the  axles,  there  to  min- 
gle  with  the   oil,  to  work  in    between  the 
moving  suifaccs  about   the  naves,  and  ne-  { 
cessarily  to  impair  tliern  very  fast.     Thus  } 
taey  soon  become  so   very  loose  upon   their  i 
ailes  as  to  render  their  passage  through  a  I 
crossing   or  round    a  curvature   extremely  i 
dangerous.  ! 

And  again,  a  mere  trifle  of  loose  play  be- 
tween the  naves  and  axles,  allows  consid- 
erable variation  fro^  a  perpendicular  at  the 
peripheries  of  the  v/hecls.  and  thereby  cause 
their  treads,  although  conical,  to  lay  flat 
upon  the  rails:  from  whence  it  necessarily 
follow^:,  that  as  much  as  tJie  inside  of  the 
tread  is  larger  than  the  outside,  so  much 
the  outside  has  to  be  slipped  along  over  the 
rail  to  a  great  loss  of  power  and  extra  wear 
of  botli  wheel  and  rail.  To  obviate  these 
difficulties  in  part,  one  wheel  has  been  made 
fast  upon  each  axle  and  the  others  left  loose  ; 
but  pnciice  at  once  proved  that  the  stress 
i|)on  liie  loose  wheel  was  quite  doubled, 
and  its  destruction  made  rapid  in  propor- 
tion— and  the  use  of  loose  wheels  has  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  cost  of  repairs, 
and  their  total  inability  to  guide ,  the  car- 
riage. 

1  |Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  loose  wheels  are  to  their  own 
rapid  destruction,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  inapplicable  to  the  use — and  the  only 
remedies  supposed  to  be  left  to  obviate  some 
of  the  principal  difficulties  that  have  been 
enimxerated,  was  to  be  found  in  the  use_  of 


1  vibrating  axles  or  small    wheels  made  fast 
to    the  axles.  '  It    i§  well  known  that  by  a 
reduction  of  the  size,  the  stress  at  the  axles 
;  would   be   reduced,    and  that   the    risk  of 
breaking  ihcm,  wiien  it  btcame   necessary 
for  any  of  them  to  slide,  jwould  also   be  re- 
duced ;  and  tLi^  eflect  was  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  the  change.     But   they  are  after 
all  subject  to  all  the  extra  wear  produced  by 
sliding,  and  to  the  stress  upon  the    wheels, 
axles,  keys  and  carriage,   which   has    been 
already  alluded  to:  thai  is  exactly  all   that 
stress  in  proportion  to  their  size;  while  at 
the  same  time  their  liability  to  run  off  the 
track  is   proportionate  to  the    difficulty  of 
changing  their  line  cj"  direction  upon   the 
rails  at  the  commencement  of  a  curve. 

ribrat  ill g-  axles — the  bad  tendency  thereof, 
fyc. 
I  have  before  said  there  was  an  impro- 
priety in  using  them,  and  it  may  be  proper 
here  lo  give  the  reason.  I  will  first  howe- 
ver call  attention  to  the  Ui^ual  and  necessary 
play  allowed  between  ilie  flanches  and 
the  inner  edges  of  the  rails — this  play  is  a- 
bout  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  more  or 
less,  but  the  less  the  belter,  where  the  cur- 
vatures of  the  road  will  admit  of  it,  ae  from 
a* proper  attention  to  this  point  alone  great- 
ly depends  the  injury  to  the  road,  the  car- 
riage, and  the  liability  of  running  off  the 
road.  For  example,  we  will  suppose  the 
flanches  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  upon 
t lie  diagonal  corners  of  a  carriage,  whose 
axles  are  confined  in  a  parallel  position,  to 
be  close  up  to  the  rails  each  way,  and  that 
the  axles  are  coupled  three  feet  six  inches 
apart,  consequently  all  the  ansle  across  the 
track  that  could  ever  be  formed,  would  be 
that  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  forty- 
two  inches;  this  angle  is  so  slight  that  when 
the  flanches  do  touch,  their  power  of  action 
cither  to  injure  the  flanch  or  rail,  or  ?.> 
spread  the  rails  apart,  is  of  course  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle; 
this  position  being  well  understood,  that 
which  follows  will  be  fully  comprehended. 
Now  with  vibrating  axles  there  is  need  of 
.IS  much  loose  play  between  the  rails  and 
the  tianches,  as  is  allowed  to  fix  axles,  atjj 
even  twice  the  distance  is  allowed  ;  let  it 
be  more  or  less,  it  is  certain  that  whe"j  the 
axles  arc  alJo\v«?d  to  vibrate  sufficiently  to 
conform  to  the  plane  of  the  radius  of  a  cir- 
cle of  four  hundred  feet,  and  when  the  fore 
axle  is  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  its  vi- 
bration on  one  direction,  if  the  other  is  ex- 
actly square  with  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
ihe  angle  of  the  other  with  the  track  would 
be  twice  as  obtuse  as  the  one  with  fixed 
axles  can  be  in  the  same  relative  position; 
but  if  the  hind  axle  was  thrown  in  a  con- 
trary direction  lo  the  front,  which  mast 
and  often  will  be  the  case,  even  by  their 
ov/n  ;iction  or  the  formation  of  the  track 
and  \..ry  often  from  extraneous  causes,  sucn 
as  impediments  to  motion  upon  the  rails 
causing  a  slipping,  &c.;  then  theobtuseness 
oftht  angle  be;?omes  three-fold,  or  in  other 
word?,  it  has  three  times  the   power  to  run 

offtiu'  track  that  the   fixed  axles  have. 

Shoui.i  this  position  of  the  axles  happen 
just  at  a  crossing  or  curve  in  the  tracks,  and 
the  curve  be  across  the  set  of  the  wheels 
then  the  course  of  the  wheels  would  be  al- 
most at  risht  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
road,  and  the  power  to  run  off  the  rails  six 
times  as  great  as  the  fixed  axles.  It  also 
follows  that  the  power  to  spread  open  the 
track  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
for  when  the  flanch  is  locked  or  hard  up  to 
one  rail,  it  can  go  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  wheels  upon  the  other  track 
act  with  all  their  power  of  adhesiou  tq 
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force  the  rails  apart ;  hence  the  lateral  strain 
upon  the  boxes,  or  if  I'riction  wheels  be 
used,  the  lateral  pressure  will  be  against 
their  backs,  acted  upon  by  the  ends  of  the 
axles,  all  of  Avhich  has  a  powerful  tenden- 
cy to  rack  and  loosen  the  joints  of  the  car- 


nage : 


for  whenever  one  axle 


the  other,  a  constant  slipping 
riage  transversely    upon   the 
place,  and  the  lateral  pressure 
shoulders  of    the  axles,  if  they 


runs  across 
of  the  car- 
axles  takfs 
against  the 
have  any. 


and  sides  of  the  boxes,  or  against  the  back 
of  tke  friction  wheels,  by  tlie  en('s  of  the 
axles,  is  far  more  than  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed until  the  principles  of  the  action  is  well 
understood,  or  the  powerful  and  destruc- 
tiye  effects  shown  by  examining  the  parts. 
I  have  seen  many  backs  broken  out  of  fric- 
tion wheels  from  that  cause  alone,  vibration 
— and  the  greater  the  play  allowed  between 
the  ends  of  ihe  axles  and  the  backs  of  the 
wheels,  or  the  shoulders  upon  the  axles  and 
boxes,  the  greater  will  be  the  damage  ;  fcrv 
the  carriage  will  slide  off  and  on  trans- 
versely upon  the  axles,  with  all  apparent 
ease,  as  if  it  weighed  but  a  single  pound. — 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  greater  distance 
such  heavy  weights  are  allowed  to  move, 
the  more  violent  will  be  the  injury  here 
spoken  of  when  bringing  up.  My  joint  is  a* 
perfect  remedy  fur  this  evil,  as  my  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated. 

There  are  other  considerable  objections 
to  the  use  of  vibrating  axles,  to  which  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  allude.  They  will 
keep  vibrating  almost  constantly,  and  cause 
a  continual  chafing  of  the  wheels  and  rails, 
which  the  fixed  axles  would  not,  producing 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  upon  the  minds 
of  the  passengers.  This  constancy  of  vi- 
bration arises  from  the  obtuse  angles  or 
rank  shear  the  carriage  wheels  obtain  a- 
cross  the  track ;  for  it  is  certain  that  one 
rank  shear  cannot  be  overcome  or  mended 
without  making  another,  and  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  run  up  a  greater 
distance  upon  the  cones  to  overcome  the 
shear  than  the  track  itself  requires ;  it 
therefore  lurnsoff  not  exactly  upon  the  line 
of  the  road  ahead,  but  across  it,  and  there  it 
meets  with  the  same  difficulties,  unless  it 
has  passed  upon  a  piece  of  road  favorable 
to  its  true  adjustment.  But  should  the 
road  be  unfavorable  to  such  adjustment, 
then  the  vibration,  and  consequently  the 
difficulty,  would  be  increased  double,  and 
often  three-fold — this  could  never  take  place 
with  fixed  axles.  In  order  further  to  lUus- 
trats  this  position,  and  to  show  the  true 
cause  of  this  vibration,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  position  of  ihe  carriage  or  axles,  we 
will  suppose  the  range  of  the  axles  to  devi- 
ate ten  degrees  from  that  of  the  track,  and 
that  both  axles  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  front  wheel 
which  first  arrives  upon  the  cone,  cannot 
change  the  direction  of  its  axle,  until  it 
runs  far  enough  to  gain  upon  its  fellow  suf- 
ficiently for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  over- 
come the  obtuse  angle  the  carriage  or  the 
hind  axle  had  at  the  outset;  so  that  the 
distance  the  carriage  will  go  ahead  before 
it  can  turn  off  is  much  farther  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  properly  adjust  it  to  the  true 
range  of  the  track  ;  that  is,  when  the  front 
wheel  had  arrived  upon  that  part  of  the 
CJne  proper  to  run  the  track,  the  hind  wheels 
had  not,  and  the  front  consequently  has  to 
run  enough  farther  ahead,  still  upon  an  ob- 
lique direction,  to  adjust  both  points,  and 
thus  overreaches  its  proper  position  by 
forming  a  circuit  as  it  were  in  making  the 
change ;  and  thus  having  gone  too  far,  it  of 
course  turns  off  the  contrary  way,  and  then 
fi^sues  tb«  9{une  difficulties  as  before>  and 


so  on  continually.  All  that  can  he  said  in 
favor  of  vibrating  axles  is  that  in  certain 
situations  they  will  prevent  a  slipping  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  rails ;  but  the  extra 
wear  from  the  more  frequent  vibrations, 
the  loss  of  power,  and  above  all  the  great 
liability  to  break  the  flanchesand  to  runoff 
the  tracks  when  under  much  speed,  will  by 
far  outweigh  all  the  benefits  they  possess. 
To  use  vibrating  axles  with  friction  wheels 
is  contrary  to  the  generally  received  anu 
common  understanding  of  mechanical  prin. 
ciplcs,  at  least  so  far  as  I  comprehend  them. 
Indeed  the  absurdity  to  my  mind  is  so  great 
that  nothing  but  having  actually  seen  it  in 
use  would  have  induced  me  to  believe  it. 

Jin  cxpcriiHent  to  prove  the   transverse  incli- 
nation of  conical  wheels. 

I  am  aware  we  have  been  told  by  very 
learned  gentlemen  in  mechanics  that  when 
the  axles  and  wheels  are  so  stiff  that  they 
cannot  spring  or  give  wby  in  any  percepti- 
ble degree,  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels 
to  incline  or  gather  at  the  bottom  could  not 
take  place,  or  the  separation  of  the  rails  en- 
sue, because,  say  they,  when  there  is  a  lit- 
tle or  no  inward  movement,  no  such  effect 
can  be  produced.  I  cannot  however  see  it 
in  that  light,  for  I  have  applied  means,  and 
put  myself  to  some  expense  to  try  it  in  a 
way  that  cannot  deceive.  I  will  liere  slate 
the  result  of  my  experiment,  that  others 
maybe  the  better  able  to  judge.  In  a  horse  lo- 
comotive which  I  invented  some  years  since, 
I  had  wheels  four  feel  in  diameter,  cast  iron 
naves,  wooden  spokes  and  fellows,  iheir 
jieripheries  were  turned  in  a  lathe  perfectly 
round  and  cylindrical,  and  then  tired  with 
rolled  iron  plates,  the  flanches  boiled  upon 
the  sides  of  the  fellows,  so  aa  to  make  them 
very  strong;  the  hubs  were  drilled  out  to 
fit  close  upon  the  axles,  and  each  wheel  was 
revolved  upon  its  axle  benveen  collars  and 
a  cap :  the  cap  was  fixed  fast  upon  the  axle, 
outside  of  the  naves,  by  a  strong  key  running 
through  it  and  [the  axle,  and  was  made  as 
large  as  the  outside  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel; 
both  were  turned  true  and  faced  up  to  each 
other;  within  each  of  these  caps  were  tAVo 
catches,  which  acted  against  rack  teeth  in  ' 
the  face  or  end  of  the  nave,  to  turn  the 
wheel.  The  power  of  action  being  applied 
to  the  axles,  the  catches  turned  the  wheels 
as  fast  as  the  axles,  but  they  could  turn 
faster  at  all  times  when  necessary.  In 
1829  and  '30  I  run  it  with  the  peripheries 
entirely  cylindrical,  and  it  went  perfectlV 
smooth,  still,  and  free  from  any  lateral 
movement  or  pressure.  Being  so  well  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  or  prove  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  tvansverse  action  or  conical 
wheels,  I  paid  Mr.  George  Reader  25  dol- 
lars to  turn  the  tires  conical.  I  put  them 
to  work,  and  the  instant  they  started  tliey 
inclined  inwards  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
not  revolved  fifteen  times  before  they  made 
a  jump  outwards,  (to  do  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  overcame  the  whole  adhesion  of 
the  wheels  to  the  rails,)  and  so  continued 
to  act  as  long  as  I  used  them  ;  that  is  the 
wheels  would  run  in  towards  each  other  at 
the  bottoms  until  the  strength  of  the  spoke* 
and  rims  could  no  longer  yield,  and  ther 
would  then  spring  outwards  to  a  vertical 
position.  I  could  perceive  there  was  an 
easement  to  forward  motion  the  instant  tte 
wheels  were  upright  by  the  movement  of 
the  car,  much  the  same  as  is  observable  in 
steamboats  by  the  engines  passing  their 
dead  centres.  The  retardation  of  the  car 
arose  from  the  outside  of  the  wheels  being 
smallest,  and  of  course  having  to  be  slipped 
upon  the  rail,  while  they  touched  upon  the 
whole  width  of  it,  as  much  as  the  outside 


of  the  wheels  were  smaller  than  the  inside. 
As  soon  as  the  wheels  were  upright  the 
greater  part  of  the  resistance  was  removed, 
as  the  bearing  surface  was  contracted. — 
The  powerful  effect  of  this  action  inwards, 
pressing  the  naves  of  the  ^wheels  against 
the  collars  and  washers,  was  such  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  put  in  washers  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  nearly  every  ten 
days  of  use,  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  fall- 
ing in  between  the  rails.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, of  the  firm  of  Majors  St  Washington, 
made  the  wasners,  and  he  saw  and  knew 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  :  I  mention  his 
name  that  he  may  be  applied  to  if  desired- 
I  am  well  convinced  that  the  damage  at  the 
nave  and  upon  the  axles,  collars,  &c.  of 
loose  wheels,  is  so  great,  (unless  their  diam- 
eters be  very  small,)  that  the  advantage  of 
their  not  slipping  cannot  compensate  for 
the  additional  cost  caused  by  their  speedy 
destruction,  and  more  especially  if  the 
treads  be  in  the  least  conical. 
.  Let  us  next  inquire  why  thev  run  in 
when  conical,  and  not,  when  cylindrical: 
The  naves  being  six  inches  long,  drilled 
out  straight  in  a  chuck  lathe,  and  the  weight 
of  the  carriage,  with  two  horses,  and  three 
to  fifteen  persons,  one  would  think,  resting 
upon  the  inside  of  the  naves,  would  certain- 
ly  have  some  tendency  to  keep  the  wheels 
upright ;  for  when  out  of  plumb,  the  bear- 
ing, if  there  were  any  loose  play  in  the 
naves  at  all,  must  be  upon  the  extreme  in- 
ner edge  of  the  hub,  requiring  some  power 
surely  t8  raise  it  in  that  position;  at  the 
same  time  the  naves  were  placed  between 
the  cap  and  collars,  and  keyed  up  as  close  to 
each  other,  when  first  in  operation,  as  they 
could  be.  Their  running  in  notwithstand- 
ing shows  that  there  is  a  natural  mechan- 
ical tendency  to  run  in,  whether  the  strength 
of  the  wheels  and  axles  yield  to  it  or  not, 
especially  when  it  had  to  overcome  a  very 
great  opposition,  at  the  very  instant  it 
commenced. 

I  should  prefer  to  have  all  that  part  of 
the  wheels  outside  of  the  cone  entirely  cy- 
lindrical, there  being  but  one  part  of  the 
road  where  they  can  be  injurious,  and  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  even  there  it 
may  be  remedied  by  a  proper  mode  of  form, 
ing  the  iron  plates;  the  portion  of  the 
tracks  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  inside  rail 
of  a  circle.  When  a  cylindrical  wheel 
turns  upon  a  flat  horizontal  rail  the  bearing 
in  contact  will  extend  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  raii,  the  outer  edge  of  the  in- 
ner wheel  must  therefore  be  retrogading, 
or  twisting,  as  it  rolls  around  the  curves, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  rail 
is  shorter  than  the  inside  ;  but  if  the  inside 
rails  were  rolled  with  an  elliptical  face,  or 
made  thickest  on  the  inner  edge,  then  the 
bearings  might  be  contracted  as  much  as  it 
might  be  desired.  Under  this  mode  of 
construction  the  difficulty  would  be  remo- 
ved. Should  the  rails  become  worn  down 
flat,  the  cones  would  also  by  the  same  time 
wear  away  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  rails ; 
the  rails  would  then  only  require  to  be 
changed,  one  for  the  other,  so  as  to  rein- 
state them  nearly  as  at  first. 

A  reference  to  common  coaches,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand the  use  of  the  joint,  Sfc. 
Having  described  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  important  diffi- 
culties that  exist  in  the  operations  of  wheels 
as  now  used  upon  railroad  carriages,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  my  improvement  to  obvi- 
ate, it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  its  utility  and  easement  to  motion,  in 
order  to  make  its  merits  obvious  and  fami- 
liar to  those  who  may  not  have  had  an  op- 
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portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  railroad  carriages :  and  I  will 
illlasirate  the  subject  by  reference  to  the 
operations  of  common  coaches.     In  these  it 
is  well  known,   that  the  pole   at  the  fore 
axle  is  the  means  by  which  all  the  wheels 
are  guided,  that   all  the   wheels  are  loose 
upon  their  axles,  aad  that  when  going  in  a 
curved   line  or  direction,  the    hind  wheels 
follow  nearly  in  the  track  of  the  fore  ones. 
Now  it  will  be  easily   comprehended,  that 
when  turning  a  curve,  the  wheels  upon  the 
outside  of  the  curve  must  necessarily  turn 
round  faster  than  those  upon  the  inside,  be- 
cause they  have  to  run  a   grea;ter  distance. 
But  suppose  the  wheels  upon  the  hind  axle 
were  made  fast ;  in   that   case,  the  wheel 
upon  tlie  out  side  of  the  curve,  instead  of 
rolling  faster,  would   be  dragged  along  as 
much  as  the  distance  described  by  the  wheel 
on  the  outside  exceeds  that  described   by 
the  whsel  upon  the  inside  of  the  curve,  or 
if  this  does  not  take  place,  the  inner  wheel 
must  slide  back  :  for  oae  or  the  other   must 
necessarily   slide,  and    in  either    case  the 
•  stress  upon  the  naves  and  axle  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  necessary  extra  power  to  turn 
thera,just  equal  to  thatof  slipping  the  wheel. 
We  will  now  apply   the  same  facts  to 
wheels  on  a  railroad  carriage   geared   ac- 
cording to  my  improvement,   and  consider 
the  cones   upon   the   fore  wheels,  both   of 
which  are  to  be  made  fast  to  their  axle,  as 
the  pole  of  the  coach,  and  the  joint  in  the 
centre  of  the  hind  axle,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  loose  wheels  on  the  coach  ;  and  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  the  carriage  will 
then  turn  a  curve  with  the   greatest  ease  ; 
for  the  joint  in  the  hind  axles  permits  the 
hind  wheels   to  act  independently  of  each 
other,  and  thus  enables   one   to  describe  a 
greater  space  in  the  same  moment  of  time ; 
thus  preventing  the  necessity   of  any  drag- 
ging  or  sliding  of  the   hind  wheels,   and 
thereby  leaving  the  cone  of  the  fore  wheel 
in  possession  of  full  power  to  guide  the  car- 
riage in  the  direction  of  the  track  :  which  it 
will  be  able  to   accomplish  with   as  much 
ease  and  certainty,  as  a  coach  is  guided  by 
means  of  the  pole.    With  this  joint  the 
cone  of  the  fore  wheel  will  be  much  more 
etHcient  in  guiding    the    carriage    than  it 
would  be,  if,  instead  of  the  joint  in  the  axle, 
the  hind  wheels  were  left  loose  upon   their 
axle — for  when  the  wheels  are   made  fast, 
the  axle,  although  it   have   a  joint    in  its 
centre,  turns  with  the   wheels   as  if  it  had 
no  joint,  and  the  bearings  of  the   axle  are 
but  two  inches  in  diameter :  but  when  the 
wheels  are  left  loose,  the  diameters  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axles  within   the  naves   of 
the  wheels  are  required  to  be  nearly  three 
inches,  which,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
surface  in  contact, increases  the  resistance  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheels  in  the  sanie 
ratio — to  which  should  be  added  the  friction 
at  the  end  of  the  naves,  against  the  collars 
and  washers,  and  the   griping  or  grinding 
power  of  the  naves  upon  the  axles,  produc- 
ed by  the  inclination  of  the  wheels  to  run 
in  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  rails, 
as  before    stated,  together  with  the  effect 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  load  and  car- 
riage.    It  will  then  be  clearly  perceived  by 
comparing  the  two  modes,   that  the  hind 
wheels  will  much  more  readily  conform  to 
the  movements  and  guidance  of  the   cones 
upon  the  fore  wheels,  when  they  are  made 
fast  upon  an  axle  with  a  joint  in  its  centre, 
than  when  they  are  left  loose  upon  an  axle 
without  a  joint — for  at  the  joint  there  is  no 
friction  of  importance  produced  by  the  su- 
perincumbent weight.    Indeed  the  hind  part 
of  the  carriage  by  means  of  the  joint  will 
yield  to  the  action  of  the  cones  as  easily  as 
if  centred  upon  a  pivot.       ;  J^ 


It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  joint 
is  two  feet  and  nine  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  wheels  at  their  naves,  so  tiiat  it  pos- 
sesses a  leverage  power,  proportionate  to 
that  distance,  to  hold  the  wheels  in  an  up- 
right, steady  and  firm  position,  and  save 
itself  from  being  cut  by  its  own  slight  move- 
ments. 

What  then  can  be  more  simple,  safe  and 
consistent  in  its  practical  operation  and  ef- 
fects, than  this  joint,  to  consummate  that 
grand  object  for  the  attainment  of  which 
such  a  multitude  of  changes  in  the  mode  of 
gearing  v/heels  have  been  made  both  in 
Europe  and  America  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  railroads— and  without  it,  those 
changes  would  necessarily  continue  to  go 
on  ;  for  it  has  been  abundantly  evident,  that 
when  the  durable  nature  of  the  materials 
made  use  of  is  taken  into  consideration,  a 
sufficient  remuneration  in  their  increased 
duration  has  not  been  realized.  But  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  manifest,  that  there  ex- 
isted some  hidden  cause  of  destruction,  far 
exceeding  that  to  which  carriage  opera- 
tions upon  common  roads  are  comparatively 
liable. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  as 
distinctly  and  concisely  as  possible  the  dif- 
ficulties necessarily  attendant  upon  the  ope- 
rations of  the  wheels  of  railroad  carriages 
as  now  geared  and  used ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  remedy  I  have  provided  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  that  wlien  car- 
ried into  operation,  it  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  and  become  the  standard  in  fu- 
ture operations.  I  flatter  myself  that  no 
further  alteration  or  amendment  will  be  rcT 
quisite,  for  nothing  can  surpass  it  in  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years,  I  have  been  engaged  more 
or  less  in  testing  its  utility  in  practice,  and 
I  am  certain  that  I  cannot  be  laboring  under 
any  delusion  or  mistake  as  to  what  I  have 
stated  in  relation  thereto.  I  have  forborne 
to  give  publicity  to  this  improvement  hith- 
erto from  a  desire  to  prove  its  utility  and 
practical  efficiency  to  ray  complete  satisfac- 
tion at  my  own  leisure  and  expense,  as  well 
as  to  give  time  to  others  to  try  their  differ- 
ent projects,  that  they  might  perceive  how 
difficult,  and  yet  how  important  it  was  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  Avhich 
they  have  been  laboring  under,  in  hopes  that 
when  made  known  they  would  be  the  better 
able  and  the  more  tctiling  to  appreciate  its 
value  when  understood  and  realized. 

Formation  of  Wheels,  Sfc. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  will  observe 
that  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels  should  be 
made  perfectly  cylindrical  or  horizontal  as 
to  all  that  portion  thereof  designated  and 
known  as  the  tread,  and  that  the  inclination 
and  breadth  of  the  conical  part  of  the  peri- 
pheries should  vary  according  to  the  radii 
of  the  curves  in  the  tracks  on  which  the 
wheels  are  intended  to  run — and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  foot  of  the  cones  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage,  when  it  is  standing 
centrally  upon  the  rails,  must  be  a  trifle 
less  than  the  distance  between  the  inner 
edges  of  the  rail  plates ;  so  that  running  on 
a  straight  line  of  road  no  portion  of  the 
conical  part  of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  rails. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  this  form  cf 
wheels  are,  that  when  running  upon  their 
treads  or  cylindrical  faces,  which  they  will 
always  do  when  the  road  is  straight  and 
both  rails  are  equally  level,  they  will  have 
DO  tendency  to  run  in  towards  each  other 
at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  rails; 
and  that  therefore  the  naves  and  axles  will 
be  relieved  from  the  stress  upon  them,  pro-  ' 


duced  by  that  tendency  when  the  wheeU 
are  conical — and  that  while  running  upon 
a  curve,  the  cone,  by  the  relief  or  easement 
to  motion  afforded  by  the  application  and 
use  of  the  joint,  will  follov.-^  its  own  natural 
course  upon  the  track,  and  thus  all  lateral 
strain  will  be  obviated ;  and  in  no  part  of 
the  operations  will  there  be  any  sliding,  if 
the  vheels  be  made  after  the  proposed  form. 
Wlien  the  treadsareentirely  cylindrical  the 
top  of  tiie  inner  rail  should  be  elliptical  to 
prevent  chafing.  But  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  size  of  the  treads  of 
the  two  wheels,  which  are  to  be  fastened 
upon  the  fore  axle,  which  has  no  joint,  ex- 
actly alike  as  to  circumference  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them— for  if  they  be  unequal 
the  smaller  will  be  thrown  upon  the  foot  of 
iis  cone  as  much  as  will  be  required  to 
equalize  the  circumferences  of  the  two 
wheels,  and  thereby  wear  away  or  indent 
the  face  of  the  cone  and  leave  in'it  an  abrupt 
shoulder.  No  caution  of  this  kind  will  be 
necessary  witli  respect  to  the  wheels  upon 
the  hind  axle  which  has  a  joint,  as  the  joint 
alone  obviates  all  the  difficulty.  This  cir- 
cumstance affords  a  choice,  for  equality  of 
size,  of  two  out  of  every  four  wheels,  to 
fasten  upon  the  fore  axle. 

From  all  these  circumstances  the  liabili. 
ty  of  breaking  the  axles  or  wheels,  or  of 
working  them  loose,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  trifle.  Indeed  the  hind  wheels  may 
be  suflliciently  secured  upon  their  axle  with- 
out the  use  of  either  keys  or  pins,  by  mere- 
ly staking  them  up  upon  the  outside  of  their 
naves,  if  the  holes  witliin  the  naves  be  made 
to  receive  the  axle,  and  the  axle  itself  be 
made  a  little  tapering,  that  is,  smallest  at 
the  outside.  Even  the  breaks  will  produce  no 
stress  upon  the  axle  or  the  naves  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  hind  axle  ;  as  a  break  can 
have  no  influence  upon  the  wheel  opposite 
to  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  have  left  several  minor  points  unnoticed, 
not  feeling  myself  competent  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  subject ;  but  have  submitted  to 
the  task  thus  far  from  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  which  called  for  my 
improvement;  and  have  contented  myself 
with  touching  upon  the  most  important 
points,  in  hopes  that  the  so  doing  would 
lead  to  a  full  development  of  the  subject 
by  those  more  competent  than  myself.  . 

Description  of  the  Joint. 
The  joint  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations may  be  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  axle  intended  for  the  af- 
ter part  of  the  carriage  should  be  made  in 
two  parts,  lo  meet  in  the  centre  between  the 
wheels,  their  ends  upset  sufficiently  to  form 
a  flanch,  in  the  finish,  say  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  larger  all  round  than  the  axle,  and 
about  the  same  in  thickness;  they  should 
be  turned  exactly  of  a  size,  as  well  as  the 
axles  outside  the  flanch,  as  far  as  the  cou- 
pling box  is  intended  to  reach,  and  their 
ends  made  somewhat  concave  below,  or  a 
little  within  the  base  of  the  flanches,  to  pre- 
vent any  leverage  over  the  centres  of  the 
axles,  to  press  them  apart.  The  coupling 
box  should  fit  the  axles  exactly,  and  have  a 
groove  turned  into  its  centre  sufficiently 
deep,  and  wide,  to  receive  the  flanches  when 
placed  close  up  to  each  other.  The  cou- 
pling box  may  be  closed  over  the  axles  by 
screw  bolts,  and  nuts ;  or  hoops  may  be 
shrunk  upon  it,  or  drove  on,  and  then  cut 
up  a  little  outside  of  the  hoops,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  off,  the  box  being  formed  a 
little  tapering  each  way  from  the  centre, 
with  a  projecting  ring,  or  rib  round,  larger 
than  what  is  turned  out  of  the  inside,  to  re- 
ceive the  flanches  of  the  axles.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  coupling  should  be  eo 
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stroag  that  whea  fastened  upon  the  axles  i 
the  strength  at  the  points  of  junction,  shall 
be  equal  to  any  part  of  the  axles.    Tiie  box 
should  be  about  one  foot  long.     One  axle 
can  thus  turn  independently  of  the  other, 
and  yet  be  so  well  litted  that  it  sliall  have 
no  loose  play  in  any  direction,  except  to  tuiu 
round.     It  will  be  seen  that  when  running 
upon  a  straight  road,  if  all  the  wheels  were 
of  equal  diauieters,  wliich,  by   the   by,  is 
very  seldom   the  case,  there  would  be  no 
movement  of  the  axles  Avithin  the  coupling; 
and  when  running  upon  a  curve,  if  the  axle 
was  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  dia- 
meters, and  the  wheels  thirty-six,  it  would 
there  be  only  in  movement,  as  two  and  three 
quarters  is  to  thirty-six,  wliile  the  distance 
the  coupling  is  from  the  wheels,  aflurds  so 
much  power  over  the  wheels  by   leverage, 
that  but  a  very  small  degree  of  stress  with- 
in the  box  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  it. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  eflect  of  the  steering 
power  afforded  by  the  joiut_:  the  hind  v/.ieels 
must  yield   to  the   slightest    impulse,  the 
cones  then  upon  the  forward  wheels  can  di- 
rcct  the  course  of  the  carriage  with  Hourly 
as  much  ease  as^though  they  were  running 
by  themselves  independent  of  the  carriage, 
thus  steering  a  direct  course  with  tht-road, 
and  at  the  same   time  effecting  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  use  of  vibrating  axles, 
while  it  avoids  the  dangers  resulting  there- 
from, and  this  too,  witlt  wheels  all  made 
fast  to  the  axles,  and  the  axles  themselves 
kept  perfectly  parallel   to  each  other,  and 
thereby  avoiding  all  the  injury  and  lc.--s  of 
property  resulting  from  the  application  of 
loose  wheels,  and  saves  as  much  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  in  their  movements  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  wheels  slip  upon  the 
rails.  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  set  ol  wheels 
with  this  improvement,  will  out  lust  two 
sets,  as  now  used  upon  roads  as  serpentine 
as  that  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.    No  article  so  trifling  in  itself  in 
use  at   the  present  day  upon  railroads,  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  it  in  usefulness. 
I  have  used  it  under  all  speeds  up  to  thirty- 
three  miles  per  hour,  and  could  never  per- 
ceive a  difference  fin  its  action. 

Description  of  the  Titmini^  Plntfnnn,  S,'c. 

It  may  be  useful  and  satisfactory  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  also  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  turning  platform,  to  turn  railroad  or  other 
carriages  upon.  The  platform  turns  upon 
a  ring  projecting  underneath,  resting  upon 
the  tops  of  twelve  conical  rollers,  wliile  the 
rollers  themselves  run  upon  the  top  of  a 
cast  iron  ring  of  the  same  size,  both  of 
which  are  near  to  the  exterior  of  tJie  plat- 
form, so  that  there  is  no  liability  of  its  rock- 
ing about ;  and  there  is  no  friction  worth 
mentioning,  arising  from  the  superinoum- 
bent  weight  of  the  carriage  and  load  ;  which 
is  in  practice  a  benefit  about  the  same  as  to 
enlarge  the  centre  of  a  pivot,  so  as  to  extend 
to  the  exterior  without  increasing  the  fric- 
tion. The  main  object  of  my  mode  of  con- 
struction, is  to  secure  a  permanent  level  sur- 
face with  the  adjoining  track  rails  with  an 
easy  movement  which  a  centre  pivot  will 
not  long  do ;  for  when  worn  a  trifle  at  the 
centre  it  will  cause  a  great  deviation  at  the 
exterior  from  a  level ;  and  the  foundation  is 
far  more  expensive,  and  difficult  to  keep  in 
repair,  to  insure  a  perfectly  horizontal  posi- 
tion, when  acted  upon  by  the  centre  of  tiie 
platform  only.  Those  laid  in  the  centre  of 
Pratt  street  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  of 
the  kind  above  descried. 

I  have  also  two  patents  for  a  mode  of 
turning  corners  of  streets,  wharves,'&c.  One 
of  them  is  for  the  application  of  ihejlanches 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  effected  by  the 
wheels  upoft  the  outer  track  of  t!ie  curvo'y 


running  upon  their  llanches,  while  the 
wlieels  upon  the  inner  track,  run  upon  their 
treads,  which  are  about  two  and  three  quar- 
ters inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  llanch- 
es. Tiie  other  patent  is  for  the  railroad 
plates  necessary  to  form  tiie  curvature  ;  and 
also  for  i^roovid  rails  for  any  parts  of  the 
streets,  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  so 
constructed  that  no  description  of  carriage 
can  be  injured  in  passing  in, any  direction 
over  them.  Taey  are  indeed  a  real  im- 
])rovemeut  to  the  common  travel  of  the 
streets,  at  the  same  time  less  liable  to  in- 
jury of  themselves,  than  those  of  any  other 
I  have  seen. 

I  have  also  invented  a  wheel  for  locomo- 
tive use,  and  especially  for  passenger  car- 
riages, which  is  no  doubt  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  known,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  From  its  peculiar  formation  if  may 
be  made  light'.-r  by  one  half,  thas  any  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  twice  as  strong.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  wroujrht  iron,  except- 
ing ttie  iiub,  and  no  bolts  or  rivets  are  used 
in  its  construction,  a  desideratum  long  de- 
sired, and  sought  for.  It  will  unquestiona- 
lily  become  the  standard  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses where  sjieed  and  safety  are  essetial.  .-^. 


and  an  excellent  collation  and  wines  w«re  terved  to 
them.  The  visiters  were  afterwards  landed  by  the 
lioats,  all  highly  delighted  with  the  polite  recep- 
tion they  had  experienced. — fCluebec  Gazette.] 


The  diily  line  of  steam  p:ickets  between  Pilts- 
biirghM\i\  LouinpUle,  hove,  as  we  learn  fmtn  the 
pittshiu;!  G.izoMc  of  2.m1  iiist.,  resumed  their  trips 
— IcHviniT  Pittsbiiri;  every  day,  but  Sunday,  at  9 
o'clock  in  tlic  jmmiins;.  'I'lic  navigntiun  of  the 
Ohio  for  the  sninlier  cla.-s  of  stcambi-Ats,  has  not, 
•.vc  bolicve,  l;<pn  suspended  at  all,  this  so;\son — 
though  ;'su.\I!y  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
it  is. 

ISavigatino  '-niE  Atlantic  by  Steam. — Our 
readers  will  find  in  our  advertising  «oIunnis  this 
rnoriiinjr,  notice  of  an  inlcuded  application  to  our 
Lcgisl  '.lure  for  the  cliurtcr  of  a  coiiii).\ny  to  be  de- 
nominated "  The  ^itlantic  SUam  Packet  Company," 
the  olvcct  of  which  Is  to  establish  a  line  of 
steam  packets   between  this  port  and  Liverpool. 

We  pre  happy  to  bear  that  Capti'in  Cobb  one 
of  oar  most  entcrprijiins:  pacl'Ct  Cttptfins  liaii 
charge  of  this  enterprise,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
build  vessels  of  alx)ut  twelve  hundred  tons  burden 
with  two  engines  en.ch.  But  little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  accomplishing;  the  passive  out  in  about 
twelve  d-'ys  and  the  return  pnssajje  in  about  four- 
teen !  We  have  lone;  been  sitisfied  of  the  practica- 
bility of  propelling  our  packi-ts  by  steam,  nnd  we 
congratulate  the  public  noon  the  reasonahle  pros- 

I  poets  of  acconiplishing    this   great   object  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer. — [Courier  and  En- 

j  quirer.J 

The  two  Boat  Races  afforded  yesterday  a 
i  wami  interest  both  on  land  aud  water.  The  first 
!  contest  was  easily  won  by  the  Quebec  Amateurs' 
!  boat,  the  Water  Witch,  (CJioennck  built,  by  Nicol,) 
I  rowed  by  iVlessrs.  Vaujrhan,  Rocers,  Young  anu 
,  Fer<,'uson,  and  sleerd  by  -Mr.  G.  Getiiin>?s,  beating 
]  the  iVlusicianer,  a  g;!e;of  tjie  Pique,  rowed  by  four 

Olficcrs  and  sleeid  by  the  IMastcr.  The  boats 
1  rowed  from  the  ancliomi^c  of  the  Pique  to  a  boat 
I  moored  on  the  Bciiupnrl.  shf^nls,  the  distance,  going 
!  and  returnino;,  beina:  between  fi.ur  nndfive  miles. 
I  The  second  contest  was,  Iiowcver,  theone  which 
I  excitijil  the  greatest   inlerest,  in  which    the   same 

boats  were  rowed  by  lour  seamen  of  the  Pique,ancl 

fou;-  of  ill;.'   tiiiarter  Muster  General's  boat  crew. 

Both  Boats  kspt  nearly  tojrctherin  the  whole  dis- 
I  t:uicc,  to  their  rounding  the  moored  boat,  when 
I  t!ie  i.Itisici  )ncr  of  the  Pique  shot  aliead,  and  came 
I  in  r.I)  ;u!.  UM)  yards  before  the  Witch,  which  had 
j  suffered  in  the  heavy  swell  and  contrary  wind, 
!  and  renched  the  frignlc  in  a  very  damaged 
I  state. 

I  The  Pique  w:ts  filled  wiih  citizens,  and  His  Ex- 
i  Cf  llencv  Lonl  Gosford,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and 
!  Lady  Gipps,  together  widi  a  large  number  of  mi!- 
!  itary,  were  also  present.  The  Pique's  boat  wes 
i  rccei\ed  b\'  hearty  cheen-;  ns  she  passe .1  H.M.  ships 
i  Prciidenl  nnd  Forte,  and  the  whole  crew  of  tie 
!  Pique  and  all  the  visiters  shouted  with  joy  on  her 
I  coming  in  first.  The  (Officer  in  cnnmiand  had 
j  kept  boats  moving  between  the  King's  Wharf  and 
!  the  Pique  loconvey  any  one  wishing  to  get  en 
'  board,  and  the  tables  wt:r«  laid  in  all  iha  rooms, 


The  following  addrcM  to  the  Mechanics  of  Eaaton, 
Pa.,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  aecond,  aye,  of  an 
oft-repeated  perusal.  It  is  in  a  style  which  every  me- 
chanic and  every  apprentice  can  understand  ;  and  it 
statee  iact«  which  it  is  important  for  every  practical 
man  to  know.  It  refers  to  individuals  who  have,  by 
the  force  of  talenta,  industry,  and  perseverance,  arisen 
from  obscurity  and  indigence  to  the  most  honorable 
stations  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  world ; 
to  men  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  mankind 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  estintate  and  appreciate  ; 
and,  what  it  of  more  importance,  it  indicates  the  path 
by  which  they  arrived  at  that  station,  and,  therefore, 
the  course  for  others  to  pursue  who  would  become,  like 
Uittenhouse,  Fulton,  and  Evans,  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

An  Address  to  the  Mechanics  of  Easton^ 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  their  request, 
bv  James  Mauison  Porter,  on  the 
4ih  of  July,  1635. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  rest  of 
the  animated  part  of  creation,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  superiority  consists  not  in 
his  animal  powers  or  capacities.  He 
has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  speed 
that  characterize  the  greater  portion  of 
the  brute  creation,  and  enable  them  sue. 
cessfully  to  attack  or  defend.  He  is,  of 
all  animals,  the  most  helpless  in  infancy, 
and  the  least  capable  of  enduring  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  inclemen- 
cies  of  the  elements.  His  imbecility  and 
incapacity  to  take  care  of  himself  is 
continued  through  a  long  infancy,  and 
even  in  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  man- 
hood, his  physical  powers  are  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  Whence,  then,  does  the 
superiority  of  man  arise  ?  It  is  from  the 
mind,  the  immaterial  mind,  which  enables 
him  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  hid  wants 
or  caprices.  Weil  then  might  the  poet 
say,    .  -  ,    ...    ■  i     -  .,;\ 

"  I  would  be  measured  by  my  soul,  •  '    ' 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

Philosophers  have  been  much  divided  on 
the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  miruJ — 
whether  the  mind  is  a  mere  capacity  for 
improvement  which  requires  something 
to- evolve  it,  or  whether  talents  are  innate. 
It  matters,  however,  but  little  which  is 
right.  In  either  case  the  improvement 
of  the  mental  faculties,  by  reading  and 
study,  developes  its  capacities  and  enables 
it  to  bring  its  resources  into  practical 
use. 

In  considering  the  subject  to  which 
your  attention  is  now  necessarily  called, 
it  will  be  attempted,  in  some  slight  degree, 
to  trace  the  influence  of  mental  develope- 
ment  in  relation  to  the  mechanic  arts — 
which  at  this  day  mu.st  be  considered  the 
most  beneficial,  practical  illustration  of 
natural  philosophy,  as  applied  to  the  or- 
dinary useful  purposes  of  life. 

In  the  infant  ages  of  mankind,  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  little  practised.  Man's 
first  lot  was  probably  in  the  mild  regions 
of  the  equator,  where  the  great  luxuriance 
in  the  products  of  nature,  and  the  little 
occasion  there  existed  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  shelter  him  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  or  the  procur* 
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^  ing  of  much  apparel  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, were  illy  calculated  to  elicit  tlie 
mechanical  powers  or  principles  lying 
like  an  unsprouted  germ  in  his  mind. 
Necessity  has  ever  been  the  mother  of 

*  invention,  and  thus  we  see  that  ere  this 
globe  was  visited  by  that  deluge  whicii 
swept  all  the  human  family,  but  the 
favored  household  of  Noah,  from  its  sur- 
face, whicli  had  been  overspread  by 
wickedness,  the  necessities,  the  conve- 
niencies,  or  the  curiosity  of  man,  had  in- 
duced  considerable  progress  in  the  me 
chanic  arts.  We  learn  from  the  word  of 
sacred  truth,  that  in  a  few  generations 
from  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind, 
and  perhaps  even  while  he  yet  lived, 
cities  were  builded,  musical  instruments 
constructed,  and  mechanism  in  metals 
carried  on.  Cain  built  the  city  of  Enoch 
— Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt 
in  tents  and  have  cattle — Jubal  of  such 
as  handled  the  harp  and  organ — and 
Tubal-cain  an  instructor  of  artificers  in 
brass  and  iron. 

At  the  period  of  the  deluge,  something 
over  sixteen  centuries  and  »half  from  the 
creation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  considera- 
ble perfection  had  been  attained  in  many 
of  the  useful  and  practical  branches  of 
mechanism.  The  ark  itself  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  art  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that 
ever  was  produced,  for  the  great  Jehovah 
himself  condescended  to  be  the  instructor 
of  its  immediate  maker  ;  and  wherever 
ho  has  set  an  example  of  mechanical  skill 
or  arrangement,  every  thing  merely 
human  stands  back  abashed.  Subsequent 
to  the  deluge  which  destroyed  the  earth 
that  then  was,  and  gave  man  this  new 
earth  which  we  now  inhabit,  and  which 
exhibits  so  many  geological  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  that  deluge,  and  the  accuray 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and  early  history  of  the  globe,  the  me- 
chanic  arts  were  practised  and  extended, 
as  the  increase  of  the  human  family 
spread  them  abroad  on  the  earth,  as  the 
extent  of  li{>ht-and  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequently ths  refinements  of  life,  pre- 
vailed. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  at- 
tempt  a  history  in  detail  of  their  progress 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  Much 
pains  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  on 
this  subject  to  unbosom  from  the  moau. 
ments  or  nibbish  of  ages  the  claims  of 
nations  and  of  people  to  the  rank  of 
pioneers  in  the  works  of  art. 

The  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
were  built  some  250  years  before  the 
time  at  which  the  best  authenticated  ac- 
counts fix  the  commencement  of  the  first 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  the  attempted  erec- 
tion of  the  tower  of  Babel  must  have 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  first 
pyramid  between  50  and  100  years. 

The  erection  of  the  first  of  these 
pyramids  is  ascribed  to  Apachnes,  the 
third  of  the  race  of  shepherd  Kings  of 
Egypt,  about  2,095  years  previous  to  the 

.  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  some  .  years 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  patriarch 
Abraham  visited  Egypt ;  and  it  is  evident 
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from  the  skill  exhibited  in  their  structure,  !',  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  What- 
the  immense  masses  of  stone  of  which  !  ever  might  have  been  known  in  practice 
they  were  composed,  the  order  and  sys-  '  previously,  there  was  little  of  the  theory 
tcm  with  which  they  were  planned  and  i  of  mechanics  philosophically  undenitfX)d. 
executed,  as  a  consequence  from  which,  il  He  has  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
tliey  have  endured,  in  defiance  of  time  II  exact  operation  and  power  of  the  screw, 
and  the  elements,  until  the  history  of  the  ':  the    inclined    plane,   the    pully,  and    the 


men  and  nations  that  reared  them  has 
been  nearly  lost  to  the  world,  and  only 
known  by  the  unravelling  of  the  hierogly- 
phics whicli  abound  in  them,  that  the 
principles  and  practice  of  permanent  and 
durable  architecture  had  then  attained  to 
considerable  perfection,  andthat  much  of 
mechanical  skill  must  have  been  used 
in  removinff  the  material  from  the 
quarry  ;  in  conveying  it  to  and  depositing 
it  on  the  building,  and  in  dressing  and 
finishing  each  block  tor  its  appropriate 
place. 

It  \7as  not,  however,  in  architecture 
alone,  that  the  advance  in  the  mechanic 
arts  was  exhibited.  From  the  rude 
coverings  of  skins,  the  first  garments 
worn  by  the  ante-diluvian  world,  subse- 
quent to  the  expulsion,  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  had  invented  the  construction  of 
fabrics  as  well  for  garments  as  for  tents. 
Subsequent  to  the  deluge,  and  as  far  back 
as  185U  odd  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  Eliezer  of  Damascus  was  sent 
by  Abraham  to  the  land  of  his  brethren 
to  obtain  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  he  takes 
with  him  golden  earrings  and  bracelets, 
as  presents  for  the  intended  bride,  and 
we  tind  them  having  pitchers  and  other 
utensils  of  convenience  in  housekeeping 
— and  the  bride,  when  she  met  her  future 
husband,  was  veiled. 

The  making  of  bricks,  we  have  au- 
thentic accounts,  was  in  use  more  than 
2000  years  before  the  Christain  era.  The 
erections  of  the  buildings  before  men- 
tioned — of  the  ark  by  the  Israelites  jin 
their  journey — of  the  various  heathen 
temples  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — 
the  splendid  temple  by  Solomon — and  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  with  other  insiances 
among  other  nations,  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  show,  that  at  jand 
before  the  Christian  era,  great  progress 
had  been  made  in  various  arts,  tending  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
mankind. 

The  Grecian  models  of  architecture 
have  never  been  excelled  in  elegance. 
The  Greeks  understood  the  laws  of  pro- 
portion  in  the  construction  of  their  edifi- 
ces, in  an  especial  manner,  let  there 
were  many  principles  in  natural  philoso- 
phy little,  if  at  all,  knowii  to  them.  The 
principles  of  hydraulics,  which  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  were  then  even  less 
perfectly  understood.  They  knew  not 
that  water  would  rise  to  its  own  level ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  the  simple  modem  re- 
sort to  conduit  pipes,  they  incurred  im. 
mense  expenses  in  rearing  arch  piled 
upon  arch,  to  construct  their  acqueducta 
to  carry  large  supplies  of  water  over  de- 
pressed spots  of  ground.* 

Archimedes  flourished  about  260  years 


*  Hiny  informs  u  that  water  can  be  raisfd  by 
tubes  of  lead,  and  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  would 
how  that,  at  and  befurn  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 


lever — of  the   latter  of  which  he  was  so 
enamored  as  to  say  to  the  second  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  "  Give  me  a  place  to 
stand   on,  and    I   will   move  the   world." 
And   yet  it   would   seem   that   these,  or 
some  at  least  of  these  powers,  must  have 
!  been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  some 
'  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  years  before, 
I  or  how  could   the    immense    masses  of 
i  granite  and  other  stone  forming  the  walls, 
j  the   columns,    the   colossal    figures,  and 
j  other  monuments  of  ancient   Memphia, 
Abydos,    Anta>opolis,   and   Tliebes,   ever 
have  been  raised  from  their  natural  beds, 
and     transported    to     the    temples,   the 
grottos,  the  sepulchres  and  other  edifices 
which  they,  in  part,  composed  or  deco- 
rated ? 

F!roni  the  days  of  Archimedes  onward, 
the  science  of  mechanics  was  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician searched  further  into  the  theory, 
whilst  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  put  in  use  by  practical  artisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  unerring  test  of  expe- 
rien.ce.  In  the  dark  ages,  which  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  Roman  Empire  declined 
and  fell,  and  ieriorance  and  superstition 
wrapped  the  world  in  their  sable  habili. 
ments,  there  was  little  of  improvement 
in  the  mechanical  branches  of  science, 
and  little  of  practice,  except  in  the  branch 
of  architecture,  and  those  domestic  arts 
with  which  the  world  could  not  dispense. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  IGth  century  that  the  rapid  develope- 
ment  of  the  physical  sciences  com- 
menced ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  on  re- 
cord ill  histor>'  any  more  extraordinary 
contrast  than  that  of  the  slow  and  limited 
progress  of  those  sciences,  from  the  early 
ages  of  mankind  up  to  that  time,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  since  been 
enlarged  and  spread  abroad. 

Uiuil  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered 
and  put  in  practice,  the  additions  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  were 
few  and  fur  between.  The  mass  of 
mankind  were  little  interested  in  them, 
and  if  the  observations  made  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  bv  a  few  enquiring 
minds  in  any  age  were  not  lost  in  obli- 
vion, they  were  not  spread  abroad.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  and  the  monastic  school  to 
keep  their  knowledge  wrapped  up  in 
learned  mystery,  as  a  thing  too  sacred  for 
common  observation.  It  was  not  then 
supposed  that  tho  sciences  could  exist  in, 
and  be  illustrated  by,  common  objects, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
But,  no  doubt,  many  a  bold  and  adventur- 
ing mitid  did  push  its  enquiries  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine,  and  taking  its  flight 
into    the    regions   o(  speculation,   made 

Titus,  bfitlu  and  (fountains  were  thus  supplied.  But 
even  axiw.i^  tho  liotnans  they  Mnew  no  naterial  of 
sufficipnt  tenacity  for  large  euppjjes  of  water,  if  they 
•inde«d  suppowd  that  oooduit  p^oouild  be  oaeil  uaH^ 

largeafccaie.  .     v,  .- 
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Taluable  observations,  which  failed  to 
beDefit  mankind,  because  they  perished 
without  a  record.  Towards  ilie  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  this  art  of  printing, 
of  all  others  the  most  valuable  to  man- 
kind,  was  discovered,  and  by  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  16th  century,  had 
come  into  pretty  general  use,  and  enabled 
CTery  one  to  make  his  ideas  known  to 
the  world.  On  this  subject  it  has  been 
well  said  :  "  The  moment  it  took  place, 
the  sparks  of  informaiion,  from  time  to 
time,  struck  out,  instead  of  glimmering 
for  a  moment  and  dying  away  in  oblivion, 
began  to  accumulate  into  a  genial  grow, 
and  the  flame  was  at  length  kindled  which 
was  speedily  to  acquire  the  strength  and 
rapid  spread  of  a  conflagration.  There 
was  an  universal  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  men  throughout  Europe  produced  by 
the  first  outbreak  of  modern  science,  but 
even  the  most  sanguine  anticipators  could 
Bcarcely  have  looked  forward  to  that 
steady,  unintermitted  progress  which  it 
has  since  maintained,  nor  to  that  succcs. 
sion  of  great  discoveries  which  has  kept 
up  the  interest  of  the  ^rst  impulse  still 
rigorous  and  undiminished.  It  may  truly 
be  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
branch  of  physical  enquiry  which  is  either 
stationary  or  which  has  not  been  fur 
many  years  past  in  a  constant  state  of 
advance,  and  in  which  the  progress  is 
not  at  this  moment  going  on  with  acce- 
lerated rapidity." 

There  is  an  active  principle  in  the 
human  mind  which  is  elicited  by  excite- 
ment, but  which,  unmoved,  is  inert.  As 
in  water,  so  in  mind.  The  stagnant  pool 
soon  -becomes  putrescent.  The  turbid 
and  agitated  ocean  is  healthful  and  pure. 
'Tis  the  action  of  the  waters  that  secures 
their  purity.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has  tended  to  the  increase  of  civilization 
and  wealth.  These,  in  turn,  have  given 
opportunity  to  the  diffusion  of  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits  ;  and  to  the  increased 
and  enlarged  opportunities  afforded  from 
the  16th  century  to  the  present  time,  we 
must  mainly  attribute  the  great  extension 
of  knowledge  in  every  thing  connected 
with  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Mind 
has  been  brought  into  competition  and 
collision  with  mind.  Scientific  truths 
have  been  developed  and  tested,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  common  affairs 
and  business  of  life. 

These  results  have  been  attained  in  all 
the  arts  and  business  of  man.  The  age 
in  wkich  we  live  may  emphatically,  be- 
yond  all  others,  be  said  to  be  the  age  of 
mechanics ;  and  much  as  we  have  pro- 
gressed, we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  attained  perfection  in  any 
•f  them.  As  much  as  we  ore  beyond 
those  who  preceded  us,  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  fall  behind  those  who  succeed 
us.  The  impulse  is  given  :  the  mind  of 
man  is  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the 
useful  —  the  knowledge  of  one  age  is 
transmitted  to  the  next,  and  so  we  may 
increase  upon  increase  until,  the  command 
will  go  forth  that  "Time  shall  be  no 
more."  Nor  will  the  increase  and  de- 
Telopement  of  our  faculties  then  cease. 

^dam  Smitii,  in  |his  "  Wealth  of  Na- 


tions,"  describes  a  philosopher  as  a  per- 
son whose  trade  it  is  to  do  nothing,  and 
speculate  on  every  thing.  If  Adam 
Smith  had  lived  at  this  day,  he  probably 
would  reverse  this  definition;  for  the  great, 
vast,  and  most  beneficial  resultc  which 
have  been  attained,  in  increasing  the 
wealth  of  nations,  of  which  he  wrote 
much  and  perhaps  knew  but  little,  have 
been  thus  attained  by  the  labors  of  phi- 
losophers, systematically  applyio'z:  the 
principles  of  true  science  to  thu  im- 
provement of  the  3Iechanic  Arts.  It  is 
principles  which  are  the  objects  of  en- 
quiry to  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the 
elucidation  of  a  truth  may  be  completely 
accomplished  by  the  most  familiar  and 
common-place  facts.  In  truth,  philosophy 
in  modern  days  has  descended  from  its 
stilts,  and  mixing  in  the  common  affairs 
and  business  of  life,  is,  by  the  elucidation 
of  its  principles  in  a  familiar  manner, 
become  the  common  acquaintance  of  all 
who  reflect.  The  observation  of  the  fall 
of  an  apple,  led  the  immortal  Newton  to 
the  discovery  of  gravtiation,  and  other 
things,  equally  common  and  apparently 
trivial,  have  led  to  other  important  results. 
To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no 
natural  object  unimportant.  From  the 
last  of  Nature's  works,  the  greatest  lessons 
may  be  learned.  The  scientific  mind 
applies  principles  readily  to  every  in- 
cident  as  it  occurs,  and  finds  improvement 
and  delight  in  the  pursuit.     He  finds 

"  Tongues  in  trees — books  in  the  running  brooks — 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

"  Accustomed,"  says  an  able  writer, 
"to  trace  the  operations  of  general 
causes  and  the  exemplification  of  general 
laws,  in  circunstances  where  the  unin- 
formed and  unenquiring  eye  perceives 
neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in 
the  midst  of  wonders.  Every  object 
which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some 
principle — affords  some  instruction,  and 
impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  order.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  passive 
pleasure  that  is  thus  communicated.  A 
thousand  questions  are  continually  arising 
in  his  mind — a  thousand  subjects  of  en- 
quiry  presenting  themselves  which  keep 
his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his 
thoughts  perpetually  on  the  wing,  so  that 
lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life ;  and 
that  craving  after  artificial  excitement 
and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so 
many  into  frivolous,  unworthy,  and  de- 
structive pursuits,  is  altogether  eradicated 
from  his  bosom." 

It  may  be  asked,  "  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  present  occasion  ?"  The  an- 
swer is,  that  every  mechanic  art  is  the 
reduction  to  practice  of  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  carpenter  or  mason  who  lays 
out  his  building  by  the  use  of  the  base  6, 
the  perpendicular  8,  and  the  hypothenuse 
10,  or  corresponding  numbers,  has  the 
demonstration  that  he  is  laying  out  the 
building  at  right  angles,  in  the  47th  pro- 
position of  the  first  ijook  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments ; — the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
base  and  perpendicular  being  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  They, 
too,  will  more  fully  understand  how  to 
spring  their  arches  and  truss  their  girders, 


by  understanding  the  principles  upon 
which  the  means  used  accomplish  the 
ends  intended,  than  in  the  mere  copying^ 
without  reflection,  the  work  of  others; 
For  although  a  theorist,  without  practice, 
would,  in  all  probability,  erect  but  a  sorry 
edifice,  yet  where  a  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples  is  combined  with  practice,  the  ad- 
vantage  is  apparent  to  all.  The  tanner, 
in  preparing  his  leather,  is  a  chemist  in 
practice — so,  too,  the  saddler  and  shoe- 
maker,  even  in  the  preparation  of  their 
wax  ends,  in  giving  proper  consistency 
and  tenacity  to  the  materials  used,  inde- 
pendent of  the  philosophical  principles  in 
the  shapes  and  forms  of  their  work,  and 
its  adaptation  to  its  intended  purposes. 

It  were  endless,  however,  to  enumerate 
all  the  examples  of  this  truth  in  the  trades 
and  occupations  here  assembled.  It  exists 
in  them  all,  and  the  instances  I  have  cited 
are  perhaps  the  least  striking  of  any  that 
might  be  given.  1 

What  was  it  that  raised  David  Ritten- 
housp,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  above 
the  ordinary  clockmakers  of  the  country 
in  which  h^  lived,  and  placed  his  name 
high  among  the  learned  of  the  world  ? 
What  was  it  that  raised  Brindley,  from 
an  apprentice  to  a  Derbyshire  millwright, 
to  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  and  me- 
chanics which  the  world  ever  produced  ? 
Neither  of  these  great  men  originally  re- 
ceived more  than  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education.  It  was  the  applica- 
tion  of  their  giant  minds  to  the  study  of 
principles  that  placed  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  philosophers  and  astronomers  of 
his  time,  and  made  the  other  the  compa- 
nion  and  the  adviser  of  the  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  of  his  native  land,  so  that 
scarcely  any  public  wfirk  was  entered 
upon  without  his  superintendence  and  ad- 
vice. 

And  what  too  placed  Fulton,  another 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  world  ? — It  was  not  his 
birth.  It  was  not  this  world's  wealth.  It 
was  the  cultivation  of  his  mighty  intellect, 
which,  but  for  his  reading  and  reflection, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  might  have 
lain  obscure,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
day,  and  that  too  within  the  recollection 
of  him  who  now  addresses  you,  was  es- 
teemed a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  when 
he  avowed  that  the  child  was  then  born, 
who  by  the  force  of  steam  should  travel 
from  Washington  to  New-York  in  a  day. 

His  language  was,  "  People  will  travel 
in  stages  moved  by  steam  from  one  city 
to  another,  almost  as  fast  as  birds  fly — 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour."  "  A 
carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington  in 
the  morning,  the  passengers  will  break- 
fast at  Baltimore,  dine  at  Philadelphia, 
and  sup  at  New- York,  the  same  day." 

The  first  of  these  assertions  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  second  will  be,  be- 
fore we  are  three  years  older.  Yet  this 
man,  when  in  1787,  he  petitioned  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  for  encourage- 
ment and  assi.stance,  to  test  the  possibility 
of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
wagons  or  carriages,  was  considered  in- 
sane, (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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There  is  no  species  of  stock  of  greater 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  than 
the  hog.  His  flesh  is  the  most  important 
item  in  animal  food ;  he  is  far  more  prolific 
than  any  other  large  domestic)  animal ;  he 
arrives  at  maturity  in  less  time  than  any 
other,  except  the  sheep  ;  with  half  the  ex- 
pense, in  proportion  to  his  value ;  and  is 
much  less  liable  to  disease,  indeed  he  can 
scarcely  be  considered  liable  at  all.  And  if 
we  cannot  ride  him  as  we  do  the  horse, 
milk  him  like  the  cow,  or  wear  his  clothing 
as  we  do  that  of  the  sheep,  still  every  part 
of  him  is  valuable  ;  and  the  short  period  of 
his  life  returns  us  the  pay  for  his  keeping 
at  shorter  crr-dit  than  any  otl  Ar  large  do- 
mestic animal.  And  yet  there  is  no  other 
animal  so  completely  neglected.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  stranger  to  our  cus- 
toms would  suppose,  from  the  treatment 
they  receive,  that  they  were  wild  animals, 
and  that  the  people  were  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  maintain  dogs,  not  merely  to  guard 
against  them,  but  to  worry  and  destroy  them. 
To  any  person  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
who  knows  the  value  of  the  swine,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  which  feeling  would  be 
strongest,  disgust  to  see  the  lean,  raw- 
boned,  slab-sided,  and  long-legged  speci- 
mens, with  long  lop  ears,  which  infest  our 
streets,  seeking  something  to  keep  them 
from  starving;  or  abhorrence  of  the  cruelly 
they  suflTer,  in  having  their  ears  torn  from 
their  heads,  by  dogs  trained]to  the  business  ; 
and  from  whose  teeth  they  are  scarcely  ever 
a  moment  secure. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  man,  who  sets 
the  example  of  reforming  this  horrid  neglect 
and  ill  treatment  of  so  valuable  an  animal, 
not  only  by  improving  all  its  improveable 
points,  and  thereby  greatly  enhancing  its 
value,  but  by  so  doing,  rescuing  the  poor 
suffering  animal  from  a  state  of  incessant 
torment  during  the  short  period  it  is  per- 
mitted to  live,  deserves  at  least  the  thanks 
of  every  person,  who  loves  profit  and  good 
eating,  or  who  hates  cruelty. 

Having  been  long  and  deeply  impressed 
with  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  given 
me  extreme  pleasure  to  examine  Mr.  Be- 
raent's  pigs,  referred  to  in  the  follo'.ing 
communication,  as  I  think  he  has  arrived 
at,  or  very  near,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  im- 
provement. Their  form  is  improved  in 
everv  point.  They  are  small  eaters,  their 
growth  is  rapid,  and  their  appearance  shows 
that  their  pork  must  be  delicious.  I  am 
confident  no  agriculturist,  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions  to  common  sense,  could  see  them 
without  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  breed. 

S.  Blydenburoh. 


[From  the  Cultivator.] 

Improved  China  Hogs. — Mr.  Duel,  Sir: 
Having  had  frequent  applications,  by  letter, 
for  a  description  of  my  improved  breed  of 
China  hogs,  I  know  of  no  belter  method  of 
conveying  a  correct  idea,  unless  by  personal 
inspection,  than  by  a  likeness,  which  I  have 
procured,  and  accompanies  this. 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  young 
sow,  9  mouths  old,  when  in  high  condition. 

This  superior  breed  of  swine,  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  former  communication,  was 
first  introduced  here  b^  the  late  Christopher 


Dunn,  Esq.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since, 
when  passmg  through  Princeton  or  New- 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  the  stage^  his  saga- 
cious eye  was  attracted  by  a  bjautilul  sow, 
with  her  litter  of  pigs,  running  in  the  street. 
Delighted  with  their  appearance,  he  was  de- 
termined to  possess  some  of  them  if  possible. 
He  accordingly  apphed  to  the  driver  of  the 
stage  to  procure  a  pair  of  them  for  him.  As 
an  inducement,  and  to  insure  succesi<,  he 
offered  him  the  hberal  price  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, for  a  male  and  female,  although  only 
eight  weeks  old,  on  their  delivery  to  a  certain 
house  in  New- York.     They  were  of  course 

Erocured  and  delivered,  and  from  these  two 
ave  sprung  my  "  Improved  China  Hogs." 

Their  color  is  various,  some  white, 
black  and  white  spotted,  and  others  blue  and 
white.  They  are  longer  in  body  than  the 
pure  China  breed.  Upright  or  mouse-eared, 
small  head  and  legs,  broad  on  the  back.round 
bodied,  and  hams  well  let  down.  Skin  thin 
— flesh  delicate  and  fine  flavored. 

They  are  easy  keepers,  and  of  course  small 
consumers,  quiet  and  peaceable  in  disposi- 
tion, seldom  roaming  or  committing  deprada. 
tions;  keep  in  good  condition  on  grass  only. 

They  are  not  remarkable  for  size,  seldom 
attaining  more  than  200  to  2.50  pounds,  al- 
though  instances  have  occurred  where  they 
have  been  made  to  reaeh  350  !  Therefore, 
they  cannot,  in  their  pure  state,  be  called 
the  "  farmer's  hog,"  but  their  great  value  is 
in  crossing  with  the  common  hog  of  the 
country.  A  very  good  hog  may  be  obtained 
by  a  cross  with  your  land  shads, — your  long 
legged,  long  nosed,  big-boned,  thin  backed, 
slab-sided,  hungry,  ravenous,  roaming  tor- 
mentors, that  will  run  squeaking  about  the 
yard  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  their  mouths.     1 

To  give  you  some  idea  in  what  estimation  ! 
they  are  held  by  persons  who  have  procured 
them  of  me,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing the  following  extracts  from  some  of  their  | 
letters. 

"  My  Chinas,  the  true  Bement  breed,  ex-  i 
ceed  all  praise  ;  you  never  saw  their  equals. 
I  have  a  young  boar  in  the  pen,  nine  months 
old,  that  I  will  show  against  tl;-^   United  I 
States,  out  of  the  boar  and  .sow  I  had  of  j 
you,  both  of  which  I  still  keep.     Nothing 
can  compare  with  them  in  this  country,  and 
I  honestly  assure  'you,  I  never  saw  their 
equals  any  where,  for  all  needful  qualities  in 
the  hog."' 

"  Dear  sir — I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  to  you,  that  I  gQt  my  little  Berk- 
shire and  China  home  in  good  order,  and 
doing  finely,  and  are  much  admired  by  every 
person  who  sees  them.  Should  I  meet  with 
success  in  rearing  from  this  pjiir,  shall  not 
be  able  to  furnish  any  thing  like  the  quantity 
spoken  for." 

In  another  letter  a  valuable  correspondent 
says — "  The  hogs  I  had  of  you  iiave  done  ad- 
mirably, and  I  am  getting  a  fine  stock  of 
them  ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  like  the  full  bred 
improved  China  better  than  the  cross,  and  I 
am  getting  back  into  the  pure  Mood.  The 
young  sows,  of  which  I  have  three  from  the 
white  (Hosack)  boar  you  had,  have  had  pigs 
from  the  old  boar,  but  they  are  not  true 
enough  in  blood,  appearance,  and  shape,  to 
suit  me ;  whereas  the  mother,  who  is  the 
true  China,  brings  the  pigs  from  the  old 
boar,  both  in  color,  shape,  size  and  every 
thing,  as  if  they  were  cast  in  the  same 
mould, — and  that  is  what  I  like, — uniformity 
of  appearance,  even  in  hogs,  and  this  boar, 
let  me  tell  you,  has  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  him,  as  the  .best  and  most 
perfect  hog  in  the  country.  These  hogs,  'tis 
true,  are  not  large,  they  are  indeed  rather 
small ;  but  they  are  the  easiest  kept  of  any 
according  to  their  size,  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
8Q  far  ?is  I  have  yet  seen,  I  prefer  them, 


even  to  the  Bedfords,  or  any  1  know.  The 
Bedfords  are  good,  but  thej'  are  too  heavy 
headed,  long;legged,  and  great  eaters,  to  auit 
me  altogether.  The  quiet,  peaceable  dispo* 
sitions  of  the  Chinas,  like  that  of  the  short 
horn  cattle,  is  a  great  item,  I  assure  you,  in 
a  farmer's  iccouiit." 

I  might  fill  a  page  with  similar  extracta, 
but  I  think  it  unnecessary,  for  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  supply  all  my  orders  until  next 
spring. 

In  the  next  No.  I  propose  to  furnish  yott 
with  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Berkshire 
breed,  of  which  I  am  now  in  possession, 
imported  by  S.  Hawes,  in  1832. 

C.  N.  Bemuit. 

Albany,  Sept.  1,  1835. 


[From  the  Cultivator.)  ' 

Oi»  THE  Utility  and  Best  Method  or 
Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals.— 
This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
practical  men  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  branch  of  rural 
economy  tit  all  times  worthy  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  farmer.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have,  in  a  particular 
manner,  directed  the  public  attention  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  feeding  farm- 
stock  with  prepared  or  unprepared  food, 
and  have,  by  liberal  premiums,  induced  nu- 
merous experiments  to  be  accurately  made,  ; 
and  elicited  much  valuable  information. 
The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  and  other  e.xperiments,  seem  to 
be,— 

1.  That  a  great  saving,  some  say  one  half 
or  more,  is  effected  by  cutting  the  dry  fed-' 
der  for  horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  feeding  it 
with  their  provender  or  grain,  in  two  or 
three  daily  messes,  in  mangers.  Not  that 
the  food  is  thereby  enhanced  in  it?  inherent 
properties,  but  that  given  in  this  way  it  all 
tells — is  all  consumed,  all  digested,  all  con- 
verted into  nutriment.  There  is  compara- 
tively none  wasted,  or  voided,  withcmt  har-  • 
ing  benefitted  the  animal.  In  the  ordinary 
mode  of  feeding  in  racks,  yards,  and  in  open 
fields  at  stacks,  it  is  well  known  that  much 
is  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of  masticating  un- 
cut hay,  straw  and  stalks,  and  from  its  be- 
ing trodden  under  the  feet  of  animals  and 
spoilt.  Much  labor  is  besides  saved  to  the 
animal,  as  cut  food  requires  less  mastica- 
tion, and  the  animal  enjoys  a  longer  period 
of  rest. 

2.  That  grain  and  pulse,  as  cattle  food,  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  being  ground  or 
bruised  before  it  is  fed  out,  so  much  as  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  miil, 
and  the  deduction  of  toll.  Indian  corn,  oats, 
rye,  and  other  grain,  given  to  farm  animals 
in  a  dry,  unbrokrn  state,  it  must  have  been 
observed  by  every  one,  particularly  when 
the  animal  is  high  fed,  are  often  voided  in 
a  half  or  wholly  undigested  state,  and  are 
virtually  lost.  This  does  not  happen  when 
the  grain  has  been  ground. 

3.  That  although  roots,  as  ruta  baga, 
mangel  wurzel  and  potatoes,  are  improved 
as  fattening  materials  for  neat  cattle,  by 
cooking,  the  advantages  hardly  counterba- 
lance the  extra  expense  of  labor  and  fuel. 

4.  That  for  working  horses,  cooking  the 
roots  we  have  enumerated,  and  feeding  them 
with  cut  hay  and  straw,  is  of  manifest  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  thus  fed,  they  supersede 
the  necessity  of  gram. 

5.  That  in  fattening  hogs,  there  is  deci- 
ded economy  in  grinding  ;uid  cooking  the 
food.  The  experiments  upon  this  subject 
are  many  and  conclusive.  .Some  estimate 
the  saving  at  one  half  the  quantity  of  food. 
Taking  into  account  the  various  materials 
on  a  farm,  which  may  thus  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, we  are  satisfied  that  one  half  tlie  coet 
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of  making  pork  may  in  this  way  be  ^averl. 
Swine  are  voracious  animals,  and  will  eat 
more  than  their  stomachs  can  digest,  unless 
Assisted  by  the  cooking  process.  There 
are  upon  the  farm  many  refuse  matters,  as 
pumpkins,  squashes,  small  potatoi-s,  early 
and  defpetive  apples  and  apple  pomace, 
which  are  of  httle  value,  except  as  hop  food, 
but  which,  if  well  husbanded,  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  provender,  contribute 
essentially  to  cheapen  our  pork.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  articles  we 
have  enumerated  are  nutritive  to  pigs,  vvlien 
given  in  their  raw  state ;  while  ail  admit, 
vrho  have  made  the  experiment,Hhat  tfiey 
are  highly  so  when  cooked.  Cooking  un- 
doubtedly  adds  to  their  nutritive  properties, 
as  it  does  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  In- 
dian meal. 

Bffore  we  ofler  our  views  of  the  most 
economical  mode  of  cooking  food  for  hogs, 
and  of  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  plan  of  a  hog  pen 
or  piggery,  which,  with  some  modifications, 
ia  the  model  of  one  we  examined  at  the 
Shaker  village  in  Niskeuna. 

Fig.l. 
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Fig.  1,  exhibits  a  ground  plan  of  the 
building,  showing  a  gangway  in  the  centre, 
with  a  range  of  pens  on  each  side.  The 
breadth  is  26  feet,  and  the  length  may  be 
ada{>ted  to  the  convenience  of  the  builder. 
The  pens  are  six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet 
deep,  with  a  cross  partition  four  feet  from 
the  rear,  and  a  four  feet  door,  which  is  used 
to  close  the  passage  between  the  front  de- 
partment,  (a)  and  the  department  ft,  or  to 
extend  the  partition  between  the  pens.  The 
different  uses  of  the  doors  are  shown  on  the 
two  sides  in  the  cut.  The  pens  are  calcu- 
lated  for  four  hogs  each,  and  the '  section 
here  exhibited  will  therefore  accomniadate 
24.  When  the  pens  require  to  be  cleaned, 
tlie  doors  are  shut  into  the  cross  partitions, 
as  at  A,  so  that  the  rear  presents  an  unin- 
terrupted  passage,  the  hogs  being  confined 
in  a  a ,-  and  as  soon  as  the  pens  are  cleaned, 
these  doors  are  thrown  back  as  at  B.  The 
troughs  are  embraced  in  the  gangway. 

Fig.  2,  shows  a  cross  section  along  the 
dotted  line  A  B.     The  partitions  are  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  the  posts  eleven  feet, 
giving  seven  feet  to  the  basement,  and  four 
to  the  upper  story,  below  the  roof.  The  po- 
sition  of  the  feeding  troughs  is  here  shown. 
They   are    provided   with    lids,   hung  with 
Stout  hinges  above,  and  may  be  let  down  so  ' 
as  to  exclude  the  hogs   from   the   troughs 
while  they  are  being  cleaned  or  replenished 
with   food,    or   raised   up,   at  pleasure,  as  j 
shown  in  this  section.    Each  lid  is  provided  : 
with  an  iron  bolt,  (fig.  4,)  which  works  in 
staples,  and  confines  the  lid  in  the  position 
required.  This  section  also  shows  the  slope  | 
of  the  floor  in  ft  ft,  .so  construpted  that  the  : 
urine  may  drain  off.     The  dotted  lines  re-  ' 
present  the  size  of  the  building,  when,  in-  I 
stead  of  the  apartment  ft  ft,  it  is  wished  to  1 
Jet  the  hogs  run  in  an  open  yard.  For  small  ; 
farmeries,  a  single  range  of  pens  and  the 
gangway  may  suffice.     The  loft  serves  as 
a  Store  room  for  hog  food,  &c. 


Fig.  3,  is  a  section  along  C  D,  showing 
the  studs  that  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
hogs  while  eating. 

The  boiling  or  steaming  room  is  in  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  communicates  with 
the  passage  and  the  loft. 

The  peculiarities,  or  rather  the  advantages 
of  this  piggery,  consist  in  the  facility  which 
is  afforded  of  eleaning  the  pens  and  the 
troughs,  and  of  depositing  the  food  in  the 
latter,  without  being  incommoded  by  the 
hogs,  and  in  preventing  the  hogs  worrying 
each  other. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  the  model  of  a 
steaming  apparatus,  calculated  for  a  large 
establishment.  We  have  shown  the  plan  to 
an  intelligent  master  in  one  of  our  furnaces, 
who  estimates  the  cost  of  boiler,  pipes,  and 
cocks,  at  $5(). 

"  A  is  a  barrel  or  other  vessel  for  contain- 
ing water  and  supplying  it  to  the  boiler  C, 
D  IS  a  safety  valve.     At  the  upper  part  of 
the  boiler  at  C  are  placed  two  tubes,  with 
stop  cocks.     One  of  these  tubes  terminates 
near  th^  bottom  of  the  boiler.     Upon  the 
stop  cock  being  turned,  water  should  al- 
ways issue  from  this  tube.     When,  there- 
fore, steam  issues  from  it,  and   not  water, 
this  indicates  that  the  water  is  too  much 
boiled  away,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  water  in   the  boiler.     The 
other  tube  tr4  mjnates  within  the  boiler,  near 
the  top.     Upon  the  stop  cock  being  turned, 
therefore,  steam  ought  always  to  issue  forth. 
But  should  water  in  place  of  steam  come 
out,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  boiler  is  too 
full  of  water.  In  this  manner  the  attendant, 
by    turning    either    stop   cock,   ascertains 
whether  there  is  a  deficiency  or  excess  of 
water  in  the  boiler.     The  quantity  of  water 
could  indeed  be  regulated  by  other  means ; 
but  that  described  will  be  found  sufficient 
in  practice.     F  is  the  furnace,  and   K  is  a 
pipe  with  a  stop  cock  communicating  with 
the  boiler.     When  it  is  wished  to  obtain  hot 
water,  it  is  obtained  by  this  pipe.     A  pipe 
G  communicateH   with  the  barrels  H,  I,  K, 
and  conveys  the  steam  to  them  ;  and  in  these 
i.s  placed  the  food  to  be  steamed.  By  means 
of  the  stop  cocks  /,  /,  /,  the  communication 
can  be  cut  off  with  any  of  the  barrels,  so 
that  the  steam  may  be  admitted  to  one  bar- 
rel or  two  barrels,  or  three,  as  may  be  wish- 
ed.   The  barrels  in  the  tiguie  are 'three,  but 
the  number  may  be  extended.     Each  barrel 
has  a  moveable  lid,  which  is  kept  down  by 
screws,  and  a  sliding  board  below,  by  which 
the  food,  when  ready,  is  t^ithdrawn.     The 
barrels  are   raised  on  a  frame,  so  that  a 
wheel  barrow  or  vat  may  be  placed   below, 
and  the  food  at  once  emptied  into  it." 

"  By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
roots  and  other  parts  of  plants   may  be 


The  relative  advantages  of  steaming  and 
boiling  will  very  much  depend,  we  suspect, 
on  the  extent  of  the  establishment.  We 
have  tried  both,  though  our  steamer  was  im- 
perfect ;  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  sup- 
plied does  not  exceed  15  or  20,  boiling  is 
preferable, — as  with  a  good  boiler,  of  the 
capacity  of  30  gallons,  from  12  to  16  barrels 
of  food  may  be  easily  cooked  in  a  day.  But 
much  depends  on  the  judicious  setting  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  fire.  For  this  purpose  the 
brick  work  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  kettle,  leaving  a  space  of 
three  or  four  inches  between  them,  until  it 
fetiches  nearly  the  top  of  the  kettle,  when  a 
tier  of  brick  set  edgeways  is  projected  for 
the  flange  of  the  boiler  to  rest  upon ;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  fire  flue  should  be  above 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  or  about  parallel 
with  the  commencement  of  the  slope  which 
rounds  its  bottom.  By  this  means,  the  flame 
is  thrown  upon  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  in 
a  manner  that  the  whole  boiler  is  collapsed 
with  it  on  its  passage  to  the  smoke  flue  ; 
and  the  brick  work  being  heated  constantly 
refracts  back  its  heat  upon  the  boiler.  A 
fight  cover  should  be  laid  over  the  cooking 
food,  to  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  steam, 
by  partially  confining  which,  the  cooking 
process  is  greatly  facilitated. 

There  should  be  appended  to  the  hog 
house  an  open  yard,  for  straw,  litter,  weeds, 
&c.,  which  the  hogs,  during  summer,  will 
work  into  manure,  and  into  which  the  dung 
is  thrown  from  the  pen. 

Hogs  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  par- 
ticularly if  shut  up  in  a  close  pen,  during 
the  time  of  fattening,  which  are  of\en  sud- 
denly fatal.  Prevention  is  here  easier  than 
cure  ;  and  many  farmers  prefer  giving  their 
hogs  yard  room,  where  they  can  root  in  the 
earth,  which  is  deemed  a  preventive.  Others 
give  them  occasionally  rotten  wood,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  antimony  or  madder,  all 
which  are  considered  as  aperients,  clean- 
sers or  alteratives,  and  consequently  as  con- 
ducing to  health.  Salt  is  all  important,  and 
should  be  habitually  blended  with  their 
cooked  food. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Gift,  a  Chrisuuas  and  r*«ew  Years' pres- 
ent 1S36,  ediied  by  Miss  Leslie  :  Philadelphia, 
E.  L.  Caret  &  A.  Hart. — A  new  Annual,  very 
prettily  got  up.  as  the  phrase  is,  in  externals  and 
about  an  average  in  intellectuals.  The  "  unpre- 
tending Mr.  Hudson,"  by  MissSedgewick,  is  very 
good.  The  Serenade,  by  the  Editor,  very  so-so. 
The  sketch  of  an  unwritten  drama,  of  Lord  By- 
ron'*, communicated  by  Wasliiuglon  Irving,  is 
worth  copying. 

Ax  Unwritten  Drama  of  Lord  Btron. 
By  Wcuhington  Irving. 

The  reading  world  has,  I  apprehend,  by  this 
time,  become  possessed  of  nearly  every  scrap  of 
poetry  and  romance  written  by  Lord  Byron.  It 
may  be  picas,ini,  however,  to  know  something  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  which  he  did  not  write,  but  which 
he  projected — and  this  is  the  story. 

The  hero,  whom  we  will  cill  Alfonso,  is  a  Span- 
ish nohleinan,  just,  entering  upon  the  cireer  of  life. 
His  passions,  from  early  and  unrestrained  indul- 
gence, here  (jecnme  impetuous  and  ungovernable, 
and  he  follows  their  impulse  with  a  wild  and  heed- 
less disregard  of  conseciuences. 

Soon  at'fer  his  entrance  into  the  world,  he  finds 
hiniself  followed,  occasionally,  in  public  places,  b;^ 
a  person  masked  and  muffled  up,  so  as  to  conceal 
both  countenance  and  figure.  He  at  at  first  pays 
but  little  attention  to  the  circumstance,  consider- 
ing the  stranger  some  idle  or  impertinent  lounger 
about  society.  By  degrees,  however,  the  frequent 
intrusion  of  this  silent  and  observant  follower,  be- 
comes extremely  irksome.  The  mystery,  loo, 
which  envelops  him,  heightens  the  annoyiincc.  Al- 
fonso is  unable  to  identify  him  with  any  of  his  ac- 
qaintance,  his  name,  his  country,  his  plac«  of 
abode,  is  all  unknown,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
conjecture  liis  motives,  for  his  singular  espionage. 
It  is  carried,  by  degrees,  to  such  lengths,  that  ne 
becomes,  as  it  were,  Alfonso's  shadow,  his  second 
self.  Not  only  the  private  actions  of  the  latter 
passed  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  officious  monitor, 
but  his  most  secret  thoughts  seem  known  to  him. 
Speak  of  him,  he  stands  by  his  side  ;  think  of  h  m, 
he  feels  his  i^csence,  though  invisible,  weigh  upon 
his  spirits,  like  u.  troubled  atmosphere,  waking  or 
sleepmg,  Alfonso  has  him  in  thought  or  in  view. 
He  crosses  his  path  at  every  turn  ;  like  the  demon 
in  Paust,  he  intrudes  on  his  solitude.  He  follows 
him  in  the  crowded  street,  or  in  the  brilliant  sa- 
loon ;  thwarting  his  schemes,  and  marring  all  his 
intrigues  of  love  or  ambition.  In  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  dance,  in  which  Alfonso  is  addressing  his 
fair  partner  with  the  honeyed  words  of  seduction, 
he  sees  the  stranger  pass  like  a  shadow  before  him 
— a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul,  whispers 
in  his  ear — the  words  of  seduction  die  from  his  lips 
— he  no  longer  hears  the  music  of  the  dance. 

The  hero  of  the  drama  becomes  abstracted  and 
ffloomy.  Youth,  health,  power,  wealth,  all  that 
promised  to  give  zest  to  life,  have  lost  their  charm. 
The  sweetest  cup  of  pleasure  liecomes  j^ioison  to 
him  ;  existence  is  n  burthen.  To  add  to  his  des- 
pair, he  doubts  the  fidelity  of  the  fair,  but  frail  ob- 
{'ect  of  his  affection,  and  suspects  the  unknown  to 
lave  supplanted  him  in  her  thoughts. 

Alfonso  now  thirsts  only  for  vengeance,  but  the 
mysterious  stranger  eludes  his  pursuit,  and  his 
emissaries  in  vain  endeavor  to  discover  his  retreat. 
At  length  he  succeeds  in  tracing  him  to  the  house 
of  his  mistress,  and  attacks  him  with  the  fury  of 
frantic  jealousy,  taxe.  him  with  his  wrongs,  and 
demands  satisfaction.  They  fight,  his  rival  scarce- 
ly def>;nds  himself,  at  the  first  thrust,  he  receives 
the  sword  of  of  Alfonso  in  his  bosom  ;  and  in  fall- 
ing exclaims,  "  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

The  mask  and  mantle  of  the  unknown  drop  off, 
and  Alfonso  discovere  his  own  immage,—  the  spec- 
tre of  himself, — he  dies  with  hojTor. 

The  spectre  is  art  allegoric  vl  being,  the  personifi- 
cation of  conscience,  or  the  passions. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  a  poem  which  Lord 
Byron  had  in  mind  several  years  since;  and  which 
he  communicated,  in  conversation  to  Captain  Med- 
win,  from  whom  I  i  eceivcd  it  nearly  in  the  fore- 
going words.  The  idea  was  taken  from  a  Spanish 
play,  called  the  Embozado,  or  Encapotado,  which 


signifies  a  person  muffled  or  disguised,  and  was 
furnished  to  Byron  by  Shcllev,  as  his  Lordship  did 
not  undei stand  Spanish.  The  foregoing  plan  is 
evidently  vague  and  immature,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  undergone  many  modifications  in  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  being  brought  out.  Lord  Byron  intended 
to  treat  it  in  th«  genuine  spirit  of  Goethe,  os  dis- 
played in  his  wild  and  extraordinary  drama  of 
Faust,  and  expected  to  make  it  very  eflectivc.  It 
certainly  aflforded  ample  scope  for  ilie  mystic,  the 
misanthropic,  the  metaphysical  and  the  romantic, 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  and  would  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  interweaviiig  much  of 
his  own  peculiar  feelings  and  experience. 

How  far  the  plan  he  had  in  view  agreed  with  the 
Spanish  original,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
The  latter  was  said  to  be  By  Calderon  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his  works  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  My  curiosity  being  awakened  on 
tlie  «ubjcct,  I  made  diligent  inquiry,  while  in 
Spain,  for  the  play  in  question,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
met  with,  in  any  of  the  public  libraries,  or  private 
collections  ;  nor  could  the  booksellers  give  me 
any  information  abowl  it.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
and  indefatigable  collectors  of  Sjmnish  literature  in- 
formed me  that  a  play  pf  that  kind,  called  the  Em- 
bozado  of  Cordova,  was  somewhere  in  existence, 
but  that  they  had  never  seen  it.  The  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  plot  may  hereafter  suggest  a  rich 
theme  to  a  poet  or  dramatist  of  the  Byron  school. 

Parlet's  Magazine,  vols.  1  and  2,  and  parts  9 
and  10 :  Boston,  Samuel  Colman,  successor  to 
Lilly,  Wait  &.  Co.  N.  Y  :  Collins  &  Haxnat, 
and  J.P.Callender. — We  have  here  a  new  edition 
revised  and  improved  of  this  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive miscellany  for  children.  It  is  now  published  in 
numbers  very  prettily  put  up,  which  together  make  { 
an  annual  volimie  of  which  the  cost  is  only  one  dol-  I 
lar  !  Among  tlie  recent  improvements  is  that  of 
introducing  short  pieces  of  music,  furnished  for  the 
work  by  Messrs.  Mason  fy  Webb,  professors  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music 

The  general  aim  of  this  Magazine,  by  previous 
notices,  our  readers  arc  apprised,  is  to  make  a  mis- 
cellany for  children,  which  shall  be  attractive  at 
once,  instructive  and  useful — avoiding  controver- 
sial subjects,  and  relying  as  mucli  as  possible  on 
original  matter. 

Th«  wood-cuts  are  Very  well  done — one,  which 
is  the  frontispiece  of  part  10,  struck  us  particularly. 
It  represents  blind  children  making  baskets — and  is 
very  natural  and  spirited.  We  copy,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  llie  manner  in  which  subjects  generally 
are  treated,  the  notice  referring  to  this  cut. 

School  FOR  the  Blind. — Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  If  there  are  any  such,  I 
think  they  will  be  very  ^ad  to  hear  about  it.  It  is 
situated  in  Pearl  street.  The  buildings  was  foi-mer- 
ly  a  dwellinghouse;  and  was  fiiven  by  the  owner,  on 
purpose  for  a  schoolhouse  and  workhouse  for  the 
blind.  On  the  side  of  it  towards  the  street,  you 
may  see,  in  large  letters,  the  following : 

INSTITUTION 

.  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THIS  EDIFICE 

PRESENTED  BY 

THOMAS  H.  PERKINS 

^  MDCCCXXXIIL 

The  school  WAS  first  opened  in  1832,  In  Pleas- 
ant Street,  with  only  six  pupils.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Perkins  having  made  them  a  present  of  his 
house,  and  large  sums  of  money  having  also  been 
given  them  in  many  of  our  cities  ana  towns,  the 
school  was  removed  to  Pearl  Street,  where  it  now 
is.— In  1834,  they  had  34  pupils.  In  IS35 — this 
y«ar — the  number  had  increased  to  more  than  40  ; 
and  a  great  many  more  would  be  glad  to  attend,  if 
they  had  room  for  them.  I  undersJ.ind  they  are 
about  to  enlarge  the  building,  for  tliis  very  pur- 
pose. 

The  pupils  are  not  all  of  them  boys  ;  there  are 
nearly  as  many  girls  as  there  are  boys.  You 
would  be  amused  to  visit  them,  and  see  what  they 
could  do.  Why,  they  learn  to  sppU,  and  read,  and 
write,  and  sing,  and  work.  Thsy  print  too  :  that 
is,  they  print  their  own  books.  I  suppose  you  will 
wonder  now  they  can  read,  when  they  arc  b'in.l. 


The  leitrrs  are  mnde,  not  With  ink,  but  by  press- 
ing the  paper,  while  it  is  wet,  so  that  the  letters  sund 
up  in  ridges,  very  large  ;  and  they  am  tell  what 
they  are,"  by  passing  tlieir  fingers  across  the  lines. 
Some  pupil's  who  hue  been  in  the  Institution  a 
long  time,  will  read  almost  as  fast  as  you  or  I  can. 
They  have  maps,  too,  and  learn  geography.  The 
mountains  are  raised  in  lidKes,  and  tiie  rivers  are 
hoIlowedordepi-e;5sed  lines.'  Tiie  townsarc  square, 
or  lots. 

But  what  sort  of  work  can  they  do?  you  will  ask. 
A  great  nnny  .<*orts.  The  girls  can  sew,  knit,  braid, 
and  set  the  types  for  printing  ;  and  the  boys  call 
make  door-mats  cushions,  maitrasses,  and  willow 
baskets.  Some  of  their  door-mats  are  woven. — 
You  may  almost  always,  when  you  go  there,  see 
one  blind  man  weaving.  The  2;rass — Msuiilla 
grass,  th<  y  c;Ul  it — which  he  uses,  is  of  various  col- 
ors ;  and  yet  he  will  arrange  the  different  colors 
so  as  to  have  the  mat  checkered  the  proper  manner, 
nearly  as  well  ns  if  he  could  sec.  Not  that  he  can 
tell  different  colors  by  feeling — except  red,  which 
he  says  feels  more  harsh  than  other  colors  ;  but  he 
has  a  particular  box  or  shelf  on  which  grass  of  each 
diflorent  color  is  laid,  and  he  seldom  makes  a  mis- 
take. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  happy  tliey 
are,  especially  the  boys  who  make  baskets.  But  you 
may  see  hoAV  th»  y  hiok,  when  at  this  sort  of  work, 
bv  noticing  the  picture  on  tlie  preceding  pace ; 
which  was  dniwii  by  one  ofour  best  arlists,after be- 
ing on  the  spot  and  seeing  ihcmfor  himself. 

In  the  next  number,  or  next  but  one,  I  shall  say 
more  about  the  Institution,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  city  of  Boston.  They 
have  an  exhibition  once  a  fortnight.  There  will 
be  one  in  a  few  diys ;  and  I  shall  attend  it ;  and 
afterwards  tell  you  what  thev  do. 

Memoirs  of  Great  CommandeHs:  by  G.  P. 
R.  James,  author  of  Richelieu,  &c,  2  vols.  Pliila- 
delphb  :  E.  L.  Cart  and  A.  Hart.— Mr.  JanieK 
has  c<ilccted  and  embodied  very  interesting  lives 
of  some  ve:-y  interesting  men ;  tliougli,  so  far  as  wc 
have  glanced  at  some  of  the  biograpiiies,  Uicir  de- 
tails seem  mostly  those  already  known.  The  no- 
tices are,  however,  well  put  together,  and  sufficient- 
ly copious  to  enable  readers  to  form  a  right  judg- 
me.it  of  each  commander.  The  writer  does  wot 
witliliold  his  own  opinion  of  the  character  of  those 
whose  actions  he  comiuemorxtes,  and  of  Gen.  Monk, 
whose  biograjihy  is  one  of  the  best  executed  in 
these  volumes,  he  thus  speaks: 

The  violent  parties  which  were  born  of  the  civil 
wars,  viewed  Uic  conduct  of  Monk  in  the  most  op- 
posite aspects  ;  nor  w;is  it  alone  those  two  factions, 
which  would  have  excluded  the  King,  or  shackled 
his  return  with  unworthy  conditions,  which  either 
misrepresented  General  Monk's  actions  or  imputed 
to  him  evil  motives,  or  dep.'^ciated  his  talents. 

Those  persons  wlio  had  concurred  in  the  Restora- 
tion, hated  him  who  liad  elTected  it  witli  the  vir- 
ulence of  rivalry,  strove  to  invalidate  his  claims, 
in  order  to  enhance  their  own,  and  envied  him  the 
rewards  which  they  had  neither  merited  nor  ob- 
tained. Thus  the  disapjKiintcd  Cavalier,  the 
thwarted  P-esbyierian,  Uie  crushed  Republican, 
are  alike  found  slighting  Monk's  abilities  and  de- 
nying his  ineriu  Bishop  Buinct  himself,  with 
the  violent  party-feeling  which  overcaine  in  him 
sometimes  both  an  excellent  judgment  and  a 
strong  love  of  truth,  has  spoken  lightly  of  Monk's 
understanding.  But  in  the  very  writings  of  the 
men  who  would  condemn  him,  we  find  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  chaiacter.  If  v.e  take  but  the  facts 
which  they  state,  and  put  aside  the  prejudices  with 
which  they  comment  on  them,  we  shall  perceive 
that  Monk  ;<iistiiigiushed  himself  highly  in  early 
life,  and  won  the  "esteem  of  both  i>arties  in  the 
State,  when  both  were  prolific  in  men  of  great  and 
extraordhiary  genius.  We  shall  find  that  he  was 
eminently  successful  against  the  greatest  officer  the 
Dutch  .ever  protluced— that  in  his  command  in 
Scotland  he  reduced  a  turbuleJit,  dissatisfied,  and 
irritated  popul'.tion,  to  quietude  and  order  ;  and 
did  so  by  means  which  at  once  compelled  their 
obedience,  obtained  jtheir  [respect,  and  won  their 
love— that  ill  a  most  difficult  and  extraordinary 
lime  he  acted  with  consummate  prudence,  skill, 
and  firmness,  rcpres-M"!  insnrreclions,  guided  the 
obstinate,  governed  the  unruly,  intimidated  the 
fierce,  overawed  the  bold,  and  without  tlie  effusion 
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of  a  drop  of  blood,  conducted  h  lot.il  revoluiion  in 
thoughts,  feelings,  policy,  and  government,  to  a 
safe  and  speedy  termination. 

A  man  may  perchance  gain  one  victory,  or  more 
— increase  his  wealtlj,  or  raise  himself  in  station, 
by  a  mere  concatenation  of  fortunate  circumstances; 
but  a  man  cannot  go  through  a  long  and  complicated 
enterprise,  where  many  are  opposed  to  him,  and 
«11  are  jealous  of  him,  wlierc  he  has  frequently  to 
change  his  conduct  without  changing  his  object, 
■where  he  has  to  take  advantage  of  some  circum- 
alnnces  and  create  others,  witliout  manj»of  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  constitute  a  great  man. 

Monk  did  so,  and  he  was  a gical  man.  Nor  a\n 
it  be  sa-d  that  he  was  ungenerous,  tliough  the  re- 
wards which  he  obtained  made  many  cnvjous,  and 
the  wealth  he  acquired  oiTercd  a  fair  excuse  lor  par- 
ly accusation.  His  admission  of  the  King,  with- 
out making  any  terms  f*)r  himself,  was  either  an 
act  of  noble  feehng  or  of  policy.  If  of  noble  feel- 
ing it  speaks  for  itself ;  and  if  of  policy,  it  was  that 
of  generous  policy  which  none  could  conceive  or 
appreciate  but  a  generous  heart.  Taken  by  itself, 
it  was  a  fine  and  magnificent  action,  and  as  such 
will  be  remembered  when  the  poUtics  of  those 
times  are  forgotten,  and  prejudices  are  no  more. 

The  Early  Naval  Histouy  of  England,  by 
RoBKRT  SouTHET,  L.L.  D.,  Poct  Lauieatc.  1  vol. 
Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  5t  Blanchard. — The 

most  vigorous,  accurate,  and  copious  prose  writer 
of  the  age,  here  puts  his  hand  to  a  work  which — 
written  in  the  spirit  that  pervades  it — will  botli 
improve -and  instruct. 

They  who  have  read  "  the  Life  of  Nelson,"  from 
the  s.ime  pen,  will  not  need  any  other  inducement, 
to  turn  to  this  vohune  on  a  somewhat  cognate 
theme,  and  the  rather,  as  here,  there  is  less  tempta- 
tion to  gloss  over  moral  obliquiiies,  than  in  writing 
tltelifc  of  one,  then  scarcely  eclipsed  from  the  scene 
of  his  splendor — nnd  some  of  whose  acts,  espe- 
cially tlie  murder  of  Caraccioli  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
plea,  became  so  identified  with  the  cmpassioneJ 
politics  of  the  day,  as  to  render  calm  and  impartial 
judgment  very  difficult. 

This  history  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  Juliiis  Casar,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century — a  period  embracing 
much  that  will  necessarily  interest  all  inquirers  in- 
to the  commencements  and  early  feats,  of  the  great- 
sat  naval  Power  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

We  shall  still  further  tempt  readers,  we  think, 
by  copying  entire  the  author's  jwn  exposition  of 
the  object  of  his  work.    Here  it  is : 

According  to  the  Wcl  h  Triads,  the  earliest 
name  by  which  Britain  was  known  wasClas  Merd- 
din,  the  sca-defetidcd  green  spot.  ISuch  an  appel- 
lation may  seem  to  have  been  prophetic.  But  the 
sea  defends  no  people  who  cannot  defend  tliem- 
selves ;  and  it  was  with  this  fueling  that  Words- 
worth, the  great  poet  of  his  age,  poured  ioriii  a  lofty 
strain,  when,  looking  from  a  Viilley  nerr  Dover  to- 
wards the  coast  of  France,  nnd  "  the  span  of  wa- 
ters" wiiich  separated  us  iVoin  that  then  most 
formidable  neighbor  (for  it  was  v.'hile  Buonaparte 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,)  he  said — 

"  Kren  so  doth  GcmI  protect  us,  if  wc  be 
Virtuous  anil  wi.*e  !     Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  Riid  Deity  ; 
Yet  in  I'.icmselvpa  arc  liothinsf !     One  decree 
Hpake  laws  to  them,  and  said,  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nation  shall  be  great  and  Tree." 

With  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  in  his  pos- 
Bession,  and  all  its  natives  at  his  command,  tiiat 
narrow  channel  was  found  'nip  ssable  by  the  most 
ambitious,  tlie  most  powerful,  tlie  must  enterprising, 
and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  with  wiiom  this  na- 
tion ever  was  engaged  inwor;  for  Great  Britain 
had  manfully  won  and  victoritmsly  maintained  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  It  will  be  neither  an  unwor- 
thy nor  a  useless  task  for  an  Englishman  who  loves 
his  country,  and  who,  in  doing  his  duty  towards  it 
in  his  station,  trusts  that  he  may  drserve  to  be  held 
in  remembrance  by  posterity,  to  record  the  actic  ns 
of  those  brave  men  by  whom  that  dominion  was  ac- 
quired :  and  a  series  of  i!icir  lives  ("  wlierein,"  to 
use  the  words  of  a  wise  a;Kl  good  man,  "  I  intend 
todotliem  right  with  the  truth  thereof,  and  myself 
w^^h  the  freedom")  will  be  the  most  convenient 
form  for  a  compendious  naval  history  ofEnglaiid. 


It  is,  however,  no  wish  of  the  writer  that  the 
work  iie  has  thus  undertaken  should  be  tlie  cause 
of  inducing  any  liopeful  youth,  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  so  inclined,  to  enter  the  naval 
service;  the  waysofthcK  service  are  as  little  ways 
of  pleasantness  as  its  patlis  are  paths  of  peace  ;  and 
rath6r  would  he  that  his  right  hand  should  forget 
its  cunnii!g  than  tliat  his  writings  should  produce 
such  an  effect.  Nevertheless,  as  for  that  profession, 
with  all  its  determents  and  its  moral  dangers,  ad- 
venturers never  will  be  wanting,  so  long  as,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  such  means  of  national  de- 
fence are  needfal, — it  is  good  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  manual  of  this  kind,  wherein,  as 
in  a  chart,  they  may  discern  what  they  are  to  seek 
and  what  to  shun,  bj-^ercciving  what  things  in  the 
conduct  of  their  preiiecessors  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  warnings,  and  what  as  examples.  And  as 
every  way  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest, 
has  its  besetting  sins,  ao,  let  it  be  remembered,  eacli 
may  and  ought  to  have  its  appropriate  virtues ; 
and  those  which  the  seamen  is  called  Mpon  to  prac- 
tise are  of  a  high  ort'er.  He  hves  in  a  course  of  pri- 
vations, self-denial,  and  strict  obedience,  always  in 
insecurity,  often  in  danger,  not  seldom  in  the  lace 
of  death.  Through  such  discipline  no  man  can 
pass  unchanged  ;  he  must  be  brutalised  by  itj  or 
<;xalted  ;  it  will  either  call  forth  the  noble  qualities 
of  his  nature,  or  worsen  a  bad  disposition,  and 
harden  an  evil  heart.  The  more  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  he  siiould  be  taught  where  to  look 
for  examples,  and  where  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port :  the  former  are  afforded  him  by  history,  which 
IS  always  most  useful  when  it  is  related  with 
most  fidelity ;  for  the  latter  he  must  look  to  that 
Heavenly  Father  who  has  created  and  preserved 
him,  and  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  given  him  the 
means  oV  grace. 

Sailors  are  taught  in  their  partof  ourincompara- 
ble  Liturgy  to  pray  tliat  they  may  be  a  safeguard 
to  the  sovereign  and  dominions,  and  a  security  to 
such  as  pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occa- 
sions. They  are  required,  before  a  battle,  to  call 
upon  the  Lord,  and  entreat  Him  "who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  judging  right,"  to  '•  lake  the  cause  into 
his  own  hand,  and  judge  b';tween  them  and  their 
enemies  ;"  and  they  are  enjoined,  after  the  victory 
has  been  given  them,  to  acknowledge  that  He  has 
been  their  strength,  nnd  to  pray  that  "the  mercies 
which  tiiey  have  received  at  His  hands  may  be  im- 
proved to  his  glory,  to  the  advancement  of  His 
gospel,  the  lionor  of  their  sovereign,  and,  as  far  as 
in  tliem  lietli,  to  the  good  of  all  mankind."  Thirj 
solemnly  are  they  instructed  ;  and  it  is  not  pre- 
sumptujus  to  believe,  that  while  the  service  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  spirit,  and  in  this  faith,  the  protec- 
tion which  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  it,  and 
v/hich  is  thus  implored,  will  never  be  withdrawn. 

The  America.v  Q,uarterly  Review,  No. 
XXXV.,  new  scries,  September.  Philadelphia, 
L.  R.  Bailey.  New  York,  G.  k  C.  Cartill  & 
Co. — There  arc  papers  in  this  number  of  great 
ability.  Wc  would  iiutance  that  on  "the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Revolution," 
albeit  it  is  sadly  calculated  to  shake  one's  faith  in 
the  truth  of  History— nnd  that  on  National  De- 
fence, which  should  be  generally  read.  We  shall 
hereafter  make  extiacts  from  this  latter  paper. — 
To-day  we  devote  all  the  space  ws  can  spare  to 
extracts  from  the  paper  on  Audnhon — which  vin- 
dicates, in  a  becoming  sti'ain,  the  character,  vera- 
city, ability,  and  perseverance  of  this  enthusiastic 
man  of  genius. 

We  make  tliese  extracts  without  much  connec- 
tion, and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves  : 

Passing  by  for  the  present  th  ^  names  of  a  ga- 
laxy of  w(  thics  who  have  long  rested  with  the 
glorious  dead,  we  may  confidently  refer,  as  a  living 
example,  to  him,  the  titles  of  whr-e  works  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  who,  for  untiring  zeal, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotetlness  of  heart, 
has  nevei-  been  surpassed  by  any  devotee  of  that 
goddess  who  disclaims  all  cabinet  courtship,  and 
who  may  be  wooed  with  success  only  at  the  foot  of 
those  altars  sacred  to  her  own  cause. 

The  nama  of  Audubon,  already  enrolled  in  the 
records  of  imperishable  fame,  will  descend  unsulli- 
ed to  the  remotes'  iKsieriiy ;  will  Uvc  and  flourish 
when  the  insij;nificant  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
v/hose  jealousies  urged  them  to  reckless  efforts  to 
desfX)il  him  of  IiiE  dearly  purchased  honors,  shall 


long  have  been  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  thing* 
that  never  were.  Our  readers  are,  most  of  them 
doubtless,  familiar  with  the  first  volumes  of  both  of 
his  umi  vailed  works,  tlie  "Birds  of  America,"  and 
tlie  interesting  letter  press  entitled  "  Ornithologi- 
cal  Biography."  It  is  the  object  of  tlie  following 
pages  to  introduce  to  our  uutlior's  compatriots  tin; 
second  volumes  of  those  works.  We  enter  upon 
this  subject  fully  impressed  wuh  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  aware  that  trans- Atlantic  arbiters  of  taste 
and  science  have  already  wielded  abler  pens  in  the 
same  cause.  On  opening  his  volumes  of  Ornithol- 
ogical Biography,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the 
vein  of  active  benevolence  displayed  towards  the 
objects  of  his  research,  whom  our  author  is  ever 
disposed  to  view  with  a  partial  eye,  as  tlic  comjian. 
ions  of  his  early  youth,  and  as  friends  of  maturcr 
age:  not  less  striking  in  the  fervent  piety  which 
breathes  through  all  his  pages,  together  with  a  keen 
sensibility  to  favors  co;iferred,  evinced  in  his  fre- 
quent and  liberal  acknowledgements  to  his  early 
patrons. 

The  volume  before  us,  like  its  predecessor,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  dry  details  of  the  scien- 
tific descriptions  of  the  objects  so  beautifully  de- 
picted in  his  great  work ;  each  species  being  pre- 
sented in  a  stylo  so  familiar,  easy  and  accurate,  as 
to  bring  the  reader  int|a  the  actual  presence  of,  and 
render  him  personally  acq^uaiiited  with  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  animal  creation ;  tlius  fur- 
nishing a  feast  of  reason  adapted  equally  to  th« 
taste  of  the  uninitiated  and  to  the  most  profound. 
Each  consecutive  number,  consisting  of  five  plates, 
is  foUowcd  by  an  episode,  containing  novel  and  in- 
teresting views  of  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the 
thinly  settled  portions  of  our  country,  liberally  in- 
terspersed  with  curious  anecdote^,  derived  from  his 
intercourse  with  semi-civilized  man,  and  occasion- 
al representations  of  natural  scenery,  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  in  the  dreams  of  romance.  These  little 
histories,  which  were  originally  introduced  hitohis 
volumes  of  text  witli  tlie  view  of  reheving  the  mo- 
notony of  scientific  details,  or  tor  the  amusement 
of  the  general  reader,  have  now  become  important 
scraps  of  our  autlior's  Biography,  and  are  perused 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sons ;  they  are  in  fact  replete  with  information  of  a 
most  important  nature  ia  several  departments  of 
science,  besides  enabUng  us  to  estimate  at  tlieir 
true  value  the  labors  and  almost  unparalleled  ex- 
.  ertions  of  a  successful  and  enthusiastic  devotee  in 
science. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  our  animateu  author  is  seldom 
caught  in  the  croaking  mood  ;  he  nevertheless  opens 
the  second  volume  with  the  description  of  the  Ra- 
ven— a  bird  sacred  to  fabulous  history,  and  possess- 
ing no  very  amiable  character ;  he  loses  nothing, 
certainly,  in  sitting  for  his  portrait  before  a  master 
hand.  We  now  recognise  in  him,  dispositions  and 
habits  as  respectable  as  they  are  venerable,  and 
wliich  fully  entitle  him  to  the  honor  here  reserved 
for  him.  But  the  limited  space  to  which  our  obser- 
vations are  necessarily  restricted,  will  not  pennit  us 
to  enlarge  on  the  many  remarkable  beauties  and 
curious  features  which  present  themselves  in  this 
department  of  the  work ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  adhere  very  closely  to  any  particular  order 
or  arrangeraenL  We  may  safely  refer  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  Turkey-buzzard,  as  peculiarly 
graphic,  and  in  many  points  highly  important  in^u 
physiological  view. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  been  highly  censufed  for  some 
original  observations  on  the  power  of  smelling  in 
this  species,  and  published  formerly  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg.  There 
were  not  wanting  some  closet  naturalists,  who, 
wedded  to  old  prejudices,  boldly  impugned  the  ve- 
racity of  his  statements.  The  entire  concotness, 
however,  and  strict  unison  with  nature,  has  been 
subsequently  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction, by  the  institution  of  a  series  of  labored 
and  careful  experiments,  performed  under  tlie 
auspices  of  disinterested  persons,  and  witnessed  by 
maiiy  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and 
most  of  the  professors  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Everyone  whose  mind  is  open 
to  conviction,  is  now  satisfied  of  the  fact  first  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Andubon,  that  tiie  turkey-buzzard 
is  directed  to  his  food  by  the  power  of  vision,  and 
not  by  the  faculty  of  smelling,  h  hich  exists  indeed 
in  ratiier  an  inferior  degree  in  tliese  animals; — thus 
casting  back  upon  its  source  the  foul  aspersions  of 
ignorance  or  malice. 
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But,  to  return  to  our  author — whose  reasonings 
have  always  facts  and  observations  for  a  basis. — 
His  accurate,  and,  wc  may  say,  personal  aw^uain- 
t,ncc  witii  tlie  feathered  tribes,  we  have  enjoyed 
frequent  and  various  opportunities  of  testing. — 
Sometimes  at  great  distances,  by  their  mode  of 
flight ;  again,  when  nearer,  yet  out  of  sight,  "  by 
the  tones  of  their  voice,"  or  the  melody  of  their 
song,  were  the  vorious  species  recognised. 

But  the  case  of  the  white  headed  fagU  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  his  critical  acumen,  and  must 
convince  tJic  most  skeptical.  At  page  163  we  have 
die  following  remarks  on  this  bird : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  stato  of  confinement 
this  species  sometimes  requires  a  long  scries  of 
years  before  it  obtains  the  full  adult  plumage,  by 
which  it  is  so  distinctly  characterized.  There  is 
now  one  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  eight  ye.irs  in  coming  to  its  state  of 
maturity.  Almost  every  person  who  saw  it  in  its 
brown  dress,  called  it  either  a  new  species  or  a 
Golden  Eagle  !  Nay,  some  said  that  it  must  be 
the  pretended  Bird  of  Washington  '.  A  friend  took 
me  to  see  it  ;  I  felt  assured  as  to  the  sjiecies,  and 
told  him  that  his  head  and  bill  would  become  white 
and  that  its  size,  which  was  rather  larger  than 
common,  was  not  such  as  to  indicate  a  new 
species." 

This  fine  specimen,  which  is  still  living  at  Mr. 
M' Aran's  garden,  has  been  actually  described  as  a 
new  species  by  a  naturalist  of  Philadelphia.  Yet 
we  are  assured  by  those  who  witnessed  the  exper- 
iment, that  the  unerring  aqwline  eye  of  our  author 
detected  the  species,  and  pronounced,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  broiiierly  recognition,  that  an  old  ac- 
quaintance stood  before  him,  er«  he  had  approach- 
ed within  several  feet  of  the  object ;  and  although 
at  the  time  not  the  least  indication  of  a  cominj 
change  of  plunvige  was  apparent,  he  asserted  that 
it  could  not  be  long  before  the  usual  characters 
would  be  developed.  In  less  than  two  years  his 
predictions  were  verified. 

*,*         *         *  *         ♦         *         * 

But  amidst  the  universal  pagans  wliich  resound 
far  and  near,  to  the  merits  of  lofty  genius  and  well 
tried  talents,  "  what  notes  of  discord  are  those 
which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  ac- 
clamations of  victory  ?  They  are  the  cotes  of 
John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  \}ne  American 
camp,  bet; f!  b;;en  beef!"  (Vid,  WirCa  Lije  of 
Patrick  Henry,  p.  374.) 

'Tis  true,  the  unassui.iing,  confiding  and  modest 
historian  of  nature  has  his  enemies,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  whose  brilliant  productions  are 
more  calculated  to  excite  envy  ;  but  fortunately, 
tlic  intellectual  force  of  our  author's  opponents  falls 
fnr  short  of  the  activity  and  zeal  which  they  have 
brought  to  bear  in  so  unjust  a  cause.  Otherwise 
we  should  have  experienced  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion in  confessing  that  these  opponents  are  chiefly 
limited  to  Mr.  Audubon's  native  countrymen.  As 
it  is,  their  vain  efforts  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
amusement,  were  it  not  for  the  malice  by  which  in 
most  instances  they  are  characterized.  In  allud- 
ing to  some  of  their  unfounded  charges,  we  shall 
assume  the  forbearance  of  Mr.  Audubon,  who  has 
at  all  times  abstained  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  those  who  have  so  unjustly  persecuted  and  re- 
viled him.  In  this  respect  he  has  not  only  display- 
ed a  Christian  virtue,  but  may  find  his  account  in 
having  llnis  dejirived  tliose  names  of  the  only 
crtance  which  lit^y  ever  possessed  of  descending 
to  posterity  along  with  his  imperisliable  works. 

It  is  not  requisite  now  to  enter  into  any  disquisi- 
tions to  refute  long  exploded  errors:  in  every  in- 
st.aice  it  will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  that 
all  the  specified  charges  put  forth  to  fix  the  stifnia 
of  mendacity  to  the  name  of  our  author,  or  to  con- 
vict him  of  the  base  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  spurious  productions  of  a  vitiated  imagina- 
tion, for  grave  truths  in  natural  history,  have  mva- 
riably  arisen  out  of  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the 
accusers. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  and  curious  facts  in  the 
physiology  and  habits  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  so 
faithfully  observed  and  accurately  detailed  by  Mr. 
Audubon,  were  not  only  reeeived  with  disdain, 
bjr  his  opponents,  but  were  publicly  cited  as  sufli- 
cieni  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  presumption 
of  our  author.  At  tlie  present  time,  after  the  re- 
peated and  satisfactory  experunents,  instituted  ex- 
pressly to  determine  the  disputed  points,  by  nu- 
merous and  highly  reputable  and  disinterested 
witnesses,  no  one  who  entertains  the  least  regard 
for  his  own  reputation  or  honor,  would  preatuae  to 
ozpr«M  a  douot.    Not  less  satisfaOQiy  bave  3|0t- 


ed  tlie  results  of  subsequent  investigations,  by  com- 
petent observers,  on  the  "  habit  of  climbing  of  the 
rattle-snake,"  togetlier  with  the  occasional  disposi- 
tion of  this  animal  to  enter  the  water  to  swim — 
both  of  which  facts  had  been  repeatedly  cited  to 
reflect  on  the  veracity  of  our  author — and  were 
oven  urged  during  a  successful  canvass  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Audubon  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  as  sufficient  reasons  :or  ex- 
cluding him  from  its  hohors  j  but  the  mere  positive 
assertions  of  inexperience  and  prejudice,  fiiiled  be- 
fore Uie  published  testimony  of  such  observers  as 
Gen.  Jessup,  Gen.  Gibson,  Col.  Aberl,  Lieutenant 

Swift,  &c  of  tlie  United  States  Amiy. 

*         *         ♦         *         *         +         *"* 

This  active  little  band  'jf  brotherly  censors  have 
not  confined  their  exertions  to  our  own  country  ; 
and  they  have  found  a  most  fiiitliful  coriespondeni 
and  ally  in  the  person  of  a  Yorkshire  "Wanderer," 
who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  run  away  from  his  own  shadow. 
He  has  published  a  work  in  England,  on  "Wander- 
ing," in  the  preface  of  which  lie  assures  us,  that 
*'Sir  Joseph  Banks  predicted  that  he  v.ouid  write  a 
book,"  whicii  would  "  improve  and  extend  mate- 
rially the  bounds  of  natural  science."  We  inve 
waded  tlirough  its  pages,  in  vain,  to  discover  ilie 
fruition  of  this  prophecy.  At  p  ige  37,  we  meet, 
in  hia  own  language,  expressions  admirably  well 
calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate,  at  their 
true  value,  these  abortive  pages. — "Ludicrous  ex- 
travagances! pleasing  to  tliose  fond  of  the  mnrvel- 
lous ;  and  excellent  matter  for  a  distempered  iirain !" 
This  able  and  active  little  censor,  having  of  course 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  science  at 
heart,  and  desirous  to  purify  the  pages  of  Natural 
History  from  the  baneful /o6/es  which  too  frequent- 
ly disfigure  it,  commenced  an  early  warfare,  ay ! 
"  war  to  the  knife,"  with  the  Autlior  of  the  "  Or- 
nithological Biography,"  whom  he  appears  to  have 
viewed  from  the  conunencement  as  a  poacher  on 
the  manor  which  he  considered  peculiarly  his  own! 
He  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  materials  for 
detraction,  which  will  not  apf»ear  strange,  when  it 
is  known  that  one  of  the  American  band  of  censors 
has  feasted  at  Walton  Hall  ?  How  utterly  fruit- 
less would  be  the  effort  to  undeceive  him,  and  save 
hun  from  the  effects  of  the  hallucination  under  wliich 
he  labors  as  regards  the  tnie  character  of  ilr.  Au- 
dubon, is  well  exemplified  by  a  confession  of  his 
own,  occorring  at  page  101  of  his  book,  viz. : 
"  When  you  once  liiricy  that  the  thing  you  are 
looking  at  is  really  what  you  take  it  for,  the  more 
you  look  at  it  the  more  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
so." 

The  U.vvf.iled  Heart. — A  simple  story  by  th.e 
autlior  of  early  imprcsiions.  1  vol.  Boston. 
JoH.v  Allen  &  Co.  For  sale  in  New-York  by 
WiLEj  &  Long.— The  preface  tells  us,this  prettily 
printed  volume  has  no  pretension  to  pass  for  a 
nov'l — and,  certainly,  so  far  as  inspiring  interest  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  novel,  it  l;icks  thai. 
It  is  a  simple  story,  meant  to  unveil  the  heart,  by 
a  series  of  scenes  £uch  as  may  occur  in  real  life — the  f 
design  strikes  us  as  better  tlian  the  execution. 

The:  Little  Scholar  learning  to  Talk. 
John  Allen  &  Co. — A  clever  design  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted. This  is  a  picture  book,  which  having 
first  attracted  the  eye  of  childhootl,  is  then  made 
the  vehicle  of  cxjilanatory  instruction,  convoyed 
tliroughout  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  mother 
conversing  with  her  ciiildren~^nd  illustrated  in 
•acli  instance  by  a  picture.  U  is  quite  worth 
buying.         ;     ,  .        .    - 


Visit  to  Wordsworth. — The  fallowing  ex- 
tract is  from  one  of  the  most  recent  of  Jl/r.  Brooke's 
letters  from  England.  -   : 

We  wound  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  present  our 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  My 
friend,  to  whom  the  letter  especially  belonged,  rap- 
ped at  the  door  of  the  Poet,— and  I  sat  down  on  a 
neighboring  ledge,  and  took  out  my  writing  mate- 
rials, to  note  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  new 
scene.  Before  I  had  gone  far  with  this,  Mr.  Words- 
worth himsell'came  out,  and  his  cordial  unaffected 
welcome,  soon  relieved  me  from  all  embarrasamenis. 
Among  all  the  great  men  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
ocean,  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see,  he  is 


the  only  one  whose  real  self,  embodied  the  man 
whom  my  fancy  had  drawn.    He  dwelt  too  in  sodm 
such  place  as  I  should  suppose  a  poet  to  dwell. 
A  lover  of  nature,  he  had  sought  the  loveliest  spot 
he  could  find  ;  and  i;e  had  I>)Uiid  what  ought  to  be, 
and  wiiat  s^'  ms  as  if  it  were  made  li>  be,  llie  very 
spot  lor  such  a  man.     lie  took  us  into  his  library, 
among  his  bocks,  busts,  and  paintings, — and  though 
there  was  nothing  reuiarkable  in  such  a  study,  ytt 
it  is  i^leasant  to  h.ive  been  in  the  study,  from  which 
so  much  of  bcau'.iuil  poetry  has  come.     He  tlien 
widued  with  us  over  his  grounds.     Back  of  his 
dwelling  is  a  mountain  of  sonu;  considerable  height, 
on  the  side  of  which  the  house  seems  to  stand.     In 
front,   on   a  little  ehvaiion,   an  ariificial  mound, 
called   Uydal   Mount   (the   name  of  his  seat)  he 
sho'..'ed  us  a  charming  view  oi"  Windemcre  in  Uie 
dibtmco.     Here  wiili  a  poet's  soul,  he  dwelt  Ufwn 
the  beauty  of  the  sjtot, — with  i.o  affectation,  no 
display  of  words,  but  in  that  calm  and  quiet  luirrap 
tion  ever  the  oflfspriiig  of  natural  feeling.     'I  live,' 
said  he,  'on  other  peoples'  prospecis.    I  have  iIm 
finest  view  of  Windemcre,  and  yet  it  costs  me  no- 
tliing.'    Here  you  see  is  what  is  gained  by  living  . 
over  other  jieoples'  heads.     I  have  all  their  pros- 
pec's,  and  my  own  too : — and  1  thought  it  was  no 
b  id  speculation  even  for  a  Poet,  to  make  such  a. 
purchase,  as  I  saw  in  the  glen   below  him,  some 
pretty  vabs,  and  the  little  church  with  its  Gotiiic 
tower  just  peepirij;  through  the  trees.     He  took  us 
next  from  this  w.de  view,  to  Uydal  water,  a  little 
lake,  or  |>oiid  ua  we  should  cnH  it,  at  Uie  base  of 
the  liumiitiin— and  as  we  went  through  a  bower 
of  buri-s,  with  logs  for  seats,  our  eyes  fell  uponthia 
lovely  spoU     No  wonder,  thought  I,  that  you  oejn 
write  poetry  in  sicli  a  place,  I  even  feel  it  in  my 
own  vehis.   We  moved  along  thi-ou"!i  various  walks 
tliat  wound  around  tiie  hill — now  m  wood,  now  iq  , 
gardens,  now  in  field,  now  on  tlic  slope  of  the  hill, 
now  on  plain,  and  now  on  precipice  almost — and 
then  we  w^turned  to  the  cottage  itseU;  all  in  wreath- 
ed in  shrubbery  iind  flowers.     '  Tlie  eye,'  s.iid,  he 
'  must  study  landscape  scenery  before  it  can  pr«>« 
perly  love  it.     It  needs  training  for  this  as  it  (Ioc« 
ibr  Uie  proper  perception  of  aU  the  beauiios  of  ^  , 
great  painting.     An  Lnpressioii  may  be  mode — bm 
the  intense  deligliL  Uiai  a  true  lover  of  nature  feela, 
in  looking  at  a  be  luliful  prOi?i)LCt,  conies  of  educa- 
tion ill  part, — and  I  could  well  see  Uiat  the  maker 
and  adorner  of  the  cliamiing  spot,  had  studied  na- 
}  ture  as  oUier  poojile  study  bo:  ks,   not  even  for- 
i  getting  Uie  Inimblcst  blade  of  gniss. 
j      The  pod  with  an  eaincct  hospiuality,  pressed  us 
I  toparUike  of  his  tlnuicr,  which  was  already  upon 
the  taljlc,  some  tnrec  or  four  hours  earlier  than  a 
London  clinnei-.     Tiiere  was  no  escaping  such  au 
invitation  thus  irivLii,  thoagh  there  is  nothing  I  dis. 
like  so  much,  as  eating  dinners  on  a  letter  of  iniro- 
1  duction — but  as  this  v.as  no  dinner  purposely  pre- 
pared for  guests,  the  objection  was  softenwl  much. 
The  conversation  ran  upon  our  couniiy,  and  its  re- 
sourccs,and  its  probable  destiny.   "  Heaven  grant '' 
said  Mr.  AV'ords.-.urUi,  '•  that  your  experimt)i(  r.jay 
succeed.     It  is  a  bold  and  p-eat  one-r-j.nd  if  ft 
meets  success,  iii' .:.  men  upv,-ard  one  furUier  ste'>r-i 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will.     Th.-re  arc  too  mLny 
in  the  world  that  will  seize  that  splendid  prize  of 
yours— the  chief  magistntcy,  I  mean — honestly  if 
they   can,  but   ai  aiiy  rale   Uicy  teill  seize  it,  if 
Uicy  have  to  do  it,  tveii  asCa^&irdid.     I  cannot  be- 
lieve," he  addiu,  "your  States  wUl  hold  together. 
You  count  too  mucii  ujjcn  the  moderntion  and  vir. 
tue  of  oK  mankiiid— for  one  maji  w!j„  will  denia« 
gogue  much,  can  do  infinite  mischief,  where  he  can 
act  upon  a  wiiole  people,  who  are  in  fact  Uie  teh<^ 
government  of  tlu  State."    I  told  him  of  our  checks 
and  b:ilanccs,  nn-.i  aii  tliosa  bulwarks  upon  which 
we  rely.     The  con  versation  then  ran  upon,  what  ho 
termed,  the  utility  of  an  arict.icmoy,  that  should  in 
some  degree  Cf>nco,nti;'.ie  wealth  for  the  puiposc  of 
pati-onizinggeiiius,  a;;d  icaring  upa  society  in  which 
n:cii  ofintt  :iect  :■.  id  luirnin-  should  Uvc  and  flour- 
ish.   I  told  him  1.  e  must  rely  upon  our  mercantile 
wealth  for  all  this— and  then  I  pressed  the  quesuon, 
of  wliich  was  Uie  better  in  tiie  scale  of  human  hap- 
piness,  that  the  mnss  should  flourish  as  with  us,  or 
I  the  fete  as  in  Briuun.     The  mass  he  contended  were 
;  happy  here,  and  had  enough  to  eat  and  wear. — 
i  "  The  aristocracy  and  gentry  provided  for  all  the 
I  poor."    I  shook  my  head,  and  only  added  that  the 
i  mass  seemed  made  for  other  purposes  than  to  eaL 

j  drink,  and  wear.    The  conversauon  changed. 

Thus  do  Englishmen  and  Americans  differ.  An 
Englishman  has  no  idea  ot'  what  a  popular  govern- 
ment, by  ever  impelling  and  exciung  the  mass  to 
improTement,  can  do  in  elevating  their  minds  and 
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characters,  to  say  nothing  of  thai  lower  object,  the 
acquisition  of  property, — and  what  renders  them 
doubtful  of  the  principles  of  the  mass,  is  its  feroci- 
ty when  excited  here  in  EngLind,  and  Ireland. — 
We  have  no  such  mobs  unless  it  be  in  New  York, 
•which  is  getting  to  be  a  European  city,  that  some 
chance  or  other  has  ilropped  on  our  side  of  tli^ 
water. 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Wordsworth,  who,  received  us  with  a 
hospitality  as  kind  and  as  unembarrussing  as  his, 
he  generously  offurcd  to  conduct  us  to  soino  of  the 
scenery  around,  which  we  expressed  some  interest 
in  seeing,  as  they  were  spots  which  his  poetry 
has  made  known  in  America.as  well  as  in  England. 
I  felt  much  rehictance  m  troubling  such  a  guide, — 
but  yet  how  pleasant  it  is,to  liave  the  Poet  himself, 
in  his  own  person,  pointing  out  the  vale  and  moun- 
tain, and  lake,  that  his  own  pen  has  peopled  with 
the  beings  of  hi^own  fancy !  And  how  deliglitfid 
this  idea  of  consecrating  one's  own  home,  tiirough 
all  coming  time,  by  throwing  around  it  the  enchant- 
ment of  poetic  fancy, — giving  the  hills  that  shall 
never  die,  and  the  waters  that  shall  never  cease  to 
flow,  trumpet-tongues  that  for  all  ages  shall  speak 
the  poet's  name — making  ihein  by  his  genius  !he 
monuments  of  his  own  glory — loftier  Mausoleums 
too  than  man  c  in  pile  together, — and  as  everlast- 
ing aa  earth  itself.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
no  such  monuments  as  Langdale  Pikes, — and  as 
long  as  they  sund.  Wordsworth's  name  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  thus  long  the  traveller  wil 
view  them  with  an  interest,  that  the  scenery  itself 
wild  as  it  is,  can  never  create. — Wordsworth 
showed  us  nJI,  and  wandered  with  us  some  three 
or  four  miles  more.  He  took  us  to  the  grounds 
of  Captain  Hamilton  (of  men  and  manners  mem- 
ory, whose  book  by  the  way  has  done  us  infi- 
nite mischief  in  England,  for  all  the  intelligent 
people  look  upon  him  as  a  mnn  of  talent  and 
character,  while  Mrs.  Trollopi's  is  every  where 
viewed  aa  an  amusing  caric;iture) — and,  as  he  was 
not  now  at  home,  he  showed  his  house  and 
grotinds.  His  house  is  on  but  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground,— and  yet  the  ground  has  been  so  laid  out, 
with  such  a  seizure  of  prospect,  and  such  an  im- 
provement even  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  near  which 
It  is,  that  it  is  made  a  charming  spot.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  turning  of  ill  to  good,  is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  English  taste,  1  have  ever 
seen.  Even  the  little  cliff  is  made  an  ornament. — 
The  water-view  in  front  is  fine.  And  then  the 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  they  so  f<dorn  the  house  as 

to  make  it  seem  a  fairy  bower.     But  Lady , 

somebody  whom  Hamilton  is  to  marry,  or  has  mar- 
ried, will  remove  him  from  this,  to  a  larger  place, 
where  more  friends  can  be  ucccmnnodated.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  next  escorted  us  over  the  grounds  of 
Lady  le  Fleming — Rydal  Hall,  ask  is  called.  "To 
have  an  idea,  said  he,  of  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
perty is  preserved  under  our  laws,  and  in  a  single 
family,  you  must  remember  that  this  estate  has  been 
in  the  family  (of  Norman  descent,)  ever  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VI."  I  remember  oy  the  way.a  good 
discussing  this  law  of  Primogeniture,  with  an  Eng- 
lishman in  London,  who,  at  least  gave  mc  a  new,  if 
not  a  good  argument  in  its  behalf.  "Our  law,  said 
he,  makes  but  one  poor  devil  in  the  family,thc  eldest 
gt^^yours  make  many,  for  it  throws  wcaltli  into  the 
hand*  of  all.  The  younger  sons  with  us  must  look 
out  tor  themselves.  Yours  are  looked  out  tor  !" 
Mr.  Wordsworth  pointed  out  to  us  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade on  the  estate  of  Rydal  Hall,  near  which  was 
built  a  rustic  seat  to  give  a  front  view, — and  then 
from  these  garden  scenes,  we  began  a  ramble  over 
the  rougher  hills.  The  poet  took  his  umbrella,  for 
her©  there  is  a  shower  every  other  hour, — and 
though  he  was  obliged  to  handle  thio,  and  watch 
hi*  straw  hat  that  the  wind  played  roughly  with, 
yet,  sixty-five  years  old,  as  he  told  us  he  was,  he 
would  clamber  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  with  as 
sprighly  a  foot  as  wc  could.  He  i'ludcd  us  to 
Loughrigg  Mour.t,  where  v,»  had  a  view  of  the 
Grasmere  Lake,  and  clambering  over  a  wall,  where 
the  poet  lost  his  hat,  for  which  we  had  a  race, — 
BLnd  then  sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  mount,  we  had 
a  viawr  of  a  Utile  paradise  below — mountains  all 
around,  a  little  lake — with  a  narrow  valley  highly 
cultivated— flocks  grazing  on  the  brows  of  the  hills 
. — a  church  in  the  distance — the  village  of  Gras- 
mere,— a  w^ell  made  road  winding  around  the  wa- 
ter— nature  and  labor  doing  so  much — indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  I  ever  had  of  such 
a  eharacter!  On  we  went,  then,  to  yet  wilder 
spots,  till  we  came  to  a  lone  house  amid  the  lulls, 
wlurt  poverty  plainly  dwelt,  which  Wordsworth 


entering,  brought  tlie  good  woman  to  the  door, 
whom  ha  addressed  in  almost  another  language, 
(the  Cumberland  dialect)  and  after  inquinng  about 
her  health  and  that  of  her  ftmiily  in  the  kindest  and 
most  familiar  manner,  solicited  for  us  the  guide  of 
her  sen.  This  was  yet  the  best  display  of  Words- 
worth's character  1  had  seen,  so  much  of  simplicity 
was  there — so  free  from  ostentation — such  a  bi- 
nevolence, — and  tlien  so  much  of  respect  and  af- 
fection from  the  old  woman,  to  one  who  had  evi- 
dently done  her  a  thousand  generous  services.  I 
shall  always  love  the  man  and  his  poetry  the  better 
for  such  a  scene.  While  the  guide  was  adjusting 
his  dtess,  we  sat  down  upon  some  rocks,  and 
Wordsworth  pointed  out  the  scene  of  his  "Excur- 
sion," and  some  of  his  minor  poems.  He  then 
dwell  upon  the  critics  who  had  assailed  him  in  his 
early  life,  and  made  his  poetry  unpopular.  They 
may  have  alfectcd  my  fortune,  he  said,  and  thus 
my  enjoyments  ant'  my  means  of  doing  good, — 
but  they  have  never  wounded  my  feelings — for  I 
never  wrote  for  popular  applause, — I  felt  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  justice  would  be  done, — 
and  now  I  have  that  justice — now  when  the  reward 
is  most  sweet,  as  I  am  about  to  end  my  days.  I 
have  it  in  such  an  interest  as  you  and  others  hke  you, 
just  beginning  life,  and  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  have  expressed  in  my  behalf."  In- 
deed he  has.  His  mora  was  dark  and  cloudy. — 
The  noon  of  his  life  had  none  of  the  midday  light 
But  his  sun  is  setting  in  one  unbroken  stream  of 
lustre.  All  are  awarding  him  praise.  Tardyjus- 
tice  has  come  at  Isist,  with  triple  honors.  Even 
the  sole  and  proud  position  of  Milton  is  in  danger. 
But  I  believe  all  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  his 
fame,  for  his  is  a  school  that  stands  liie  test  of 
time,  the  school  of  Nature. 

Our  guide  having  at  length  .arrived,  Wordsworth 
marked  out  our  route  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  all 
the  views  of  interest  for  miles,  over  all  of  which 
he  had  wandered,  and  which  he  had  studied  for 
years  and  years.  1  could  not  avoid  expressing 
warmly  a  wish  that  he  could  visit  America,  and 
there  find  a  wilderness  of  scenery  worthy  of  such 
a  pen, — immortalizing  our  mountains  and  our 
vales,  as  he  had  those  of  his  own  home.  "  I  shall 
never  see  America",  he  said. — "  I  might  if  I  were 
younger — but  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  an  inter- 
est in  all  its  history."  I  took  out  my  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  asked  for  his  autograph.  "  Langdale 
Pikes  in  front  of  us.  June  20th,  1835,"  with  "  Mr. 
Wordsworth",  was  on  mine,  and  •'  Vive,  valeque" 
on  that  of  my  friend.  I  bade  him  adieu  with  tears 
in  my  eyes.  How  painful  it  is  to  part  thus /orerer 
from  such  a  man  ! 

In  tliese  deuils  of  an  interview  witli  Mr.  Words- 
worth, 1  hope  my  friends  will  not  think  that  I  vio- 
late any  of  the  civilities  of  life  by  a  publication.  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  he  would 
complain,  occupying  the  position  in  the  world  that 
he  does,  and  this  must  be  my  acquittal ;  for  of  all 
unpleasant  offices,  that  of  reporting  a  private  con- 
versation upon  matters  where  secrecy  is  tacitly  ex* 
pected,  I  should  avoid  the  quickest.  It  is  ever  dan- 
gerous ground  to  tread  I  know,  and  a  great  discri- 
mination is  to  be  used.  And  he  who  expects  such 
kindness  from  many  literary  Englishmen,  profess- 
ing no  more  liberality  toward  the  American  gov- 
ernment than  Wordsworth's  political  principles  «m 
allow  him  to  have,  will  expect  in  vain.  Beware,  I 
tell  my  countrymen,  of  wasting  admiration  upon 
certain  men,  radicals  though  they  be,  and  great  ad- 
mirers though,  of  radicalism  on  paper,  but  aristo- 
crats and  fops  in  fad.  A  courtier  of  the  mob  here, 
on  paper,  is  often  a  Lord-hunter  in  pereon.  I  have 
been  told — I  do  not  know,  for  I  have  not  seen  him 
but  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  do 
not  wish  to  see  him  elsewhere,  after  what  I  have 
heard — that  a  certain  novelist,  whose  talent  and 
whose  power,all  Americans  show  their  taste  in  ex- 
tolling high,  is  but  the  person  whom  I  have  describ- 
ed, and  th.it  the  incense  we  burn  at  liis  altar,  is  but 
snuffed  at,  as  the  offering  of  some  brute  beast.  As 
a  fact,  it  is  stated,  that  the  kindness  which  is 
shown  to  Americans  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
f>olitical  prospects  depend  upon  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  American  principles,  is  much  more  remar- 
kable than  tliat  of  the  radical  who  writes  so  much 
in  their  favor.  , 


[From  Mephislophiks  in  England.] 

Taglioni.— Between  the  acts  the  curtain  rose 

for  a  divertisement  in  which   the  incomparable 

Taghoni  made  her  appeeurance.    She  was  greeted 

witi)  tha  loudest  demonstrations  of  popularity  from 


her  numerous  patrons,  which  she  acknowledged  by 
several  graceful  courtesies. 

"  Behold !"  said  Mephistophiles,  directing  my 
attention  to  the  evolutions  of  the  dancer,  "  the  pro- 
gress  of  civilization.  If  all  this  were  not  so  grace- 
ful, it  would  be  indecent :  and  that  such  an  exhi- 
bition  has  a  moral  tendency,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Look  at  Uiat  young  girl  in  the  pit  !  she  has  seen 
sufficient  to  crimson  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders 
with  a  blush  of  shame ;  and  she  hides  her  head 
from  a  sight  which  has  shocked  her  sense  of  de- 
cency. There  is  no  affectiilion  there.  She  is  aa 
innocent  girl,  fresh  from  the  coimtry,who  never  saw 
a  ballet  in  her  life.  Yet  all  the  rest,  man  woman  and 
cliild,gaze  on  delighted.  Every  glass  is  raised,  the 
more  closely  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  figurante. 
Look  !  she  makes  a  succession  of  vaults  ;  4nd  her 
scanty  drapery,  flying  above  her  hips,  discloses 
to  her  enraptured  admirers  the  beau.y  of  her  limbs. 
A  thousand  hands  beat  each  other  in  approbation. 
Now  she  pirouettes,  and  obsei*ve  the  tumult  of  ap- 
plause which  tbilows.  See !  she  stands  on  her 
jeftfoot  on  the  point  of  her  great  toe  nail,  extend- 
ing her  right  leg  till  the  top  of  iier  ftifct  is  in  a  par- 
allel line  with  the  crown  of  her  head.  In  this  po- 
sition she  bends,  with  an  appearance  of  llie  great- 
est ease,  till  her  b-^dy  nearly  touciies  the  ground  ; 
and  then  gradually  rises,  with  the  same  infinite 
grace,  amid  enthusiastic  bravos  and  ecstatic  ap- 
plause. Now  on  her  tip  toe,  her  right  leg  still  ex- 
tended, she  inoves  slowly  round,  liberally  extend- 
ing to  all  her  patrons  in  sight  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity of  scrutinizing  the  graces  of  her  fig^- 
ure,  while  the  whole  house  testify  their  infinite  grat- 
ification at  the  sight  by  every  specius  of  applause. 
Again  she  comes  from  the  back  of  the  stage,  tur- 
ning round  and  round  with  the  speed  of  a  tetotum, 
bui  with  an  indescribable  and  fascmating  grace 
that  seems  to  turn  the  hc?id 
man  in  the  theatre.  During 
probation  which  ensues,  she 
footlights,  sniiUng,  courlesying, 
as  modest  as    an    angel.     Then    comes 


ot   every    young 

the  storm  of  ap- 

st;inds    near    tlie 

and     looking 

Perroi, 


who  is  as  much  the  idol  of  the  ladies  as  Tagh- 
oni is  the  goddess  of  the  gentlemen.  He  leaps 
about  as  if  his  feet  were  made  of  India  rubber,  and 
spins  round  as  if  he  intended  to  Ijore  a  hole  with  his 
toe  in  the  floor  of  the  stage.  Then  a  Utile  panto- 
mime love  business  takes  place  between  the  dan- 
seur  and  tlie  danseuse :  they  twirl  away,  and  glide 
along,  and  hgid  eloquent  discourse  with  their  pliant 
limbs ;  and  the  aft'air  ends  by  the  gentlenwin  clasp- 
ing the  lady  round  her  delicate  waist,  whilst  he, 
bending  his  body  in  the  most  graceful  aitiiude,  so 
that  his  head  shall  come  under  her  left  arm,  looks 
up  in  apparent  ecslacy  into  her  t;miling  face,  as  tlie 
lady,  raised  high  above  him  on  the  extreme  point 
of  her  left  foot,  extends  her  right  limb  at  right  an- 
gles with  her  body,  and  looks  down  admiringly  up- 
on her  companion.  Thus  grouj#ed  the  curtain 
drops,  and  every  one  cries '  bravo,'  thumps  the  floor 
with  his  stick,  or  beats  his  palms  together,  liUsuch 
a  din  is  raised  as  is  absolutely  deafening."        r-   . 

"She  is  a  charming  dancer,"  I  observed. 

"Yes!"  replied  he,  "she  understands  the  phi- 
losophy of  her  art  belter  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries :  it  is  to  throw  around  sensuality  such  a 
coloring  of  refinement  as  will  diveS'l  it  of  its  gross- 
ness.  For  this  she  is  p;iid  a  hundred  pounds  a 
night,  and  is  allowed  two  benefits  in  the  season, 
which  generally  averages  a  tliousand  pounds  each. 
While  yotkare  thus  lil>eral  to  a  dan'^T,  some  ofthd 
worthiest  of  your  ministers  of  religion  receive  about 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  for  wearinj;  out  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  your  souls ;  and  many  of  your  most 
exalted  men  of  genius  are  left  to  starve.  Such  is 
tlie  consistency  of  human  nature !" 

Influence  of  profession  on  Mortality. — 
There  are  sojne  curious  facts  respecting  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  professions  on  mortality,  collected  by  Dr. 
Casper,  of  Berlin,  from  which  it  apjc.irs  that  "head 
work  is  more  injurious  than  bodily  l.^bor;  but  that 
ilie  combination  of  the  two  is  the  must  wearing. — 
A  sedentary  Ufe,  free  from  nil  excesses,  is  on  the 
contrary,  the  condition  most  favorable  to  life."  Of 
all  professions,  that  of  a  physician,  according  to  Dr. 
Casper,  is  the  most  life-wearing  ;  while  that  of  the 
divine  occupies  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale.  Of 
100  divines,  42  reached  70  years  of  age  and  upward 
— of  100  physicians,24  only  attained  to  li.at  age.  Of 
1000  deaths,  between  the  ages  of  23  and  62  inclu- 
sive, the  years  of  greatest  professional  activity, 
there  were — of  physicians,  610 — of  divines,  345. 

Average  Duration  or  Life. — Upon  the  Ta« 
lu«  of  the  average  duration  of  Ufe,  in  deterraiping 
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the  relative  prosperity  of  nation.":,  M.  ioluetelet  has 
gome  exellant  remarks :  "  It  may  be  s^iid,  that  na- 
tion is  increasinp  in  prooperity  when  it  produces 
fewer  citizens,  but  preserv3s  ihem  longer.  This 
condition  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Ihe  popu- 
lation ;  for  if  the  numbers  born  are  smaller,  the 
useful  subjects  arc  more  abundant,  and  generations 
are  not  so  freqtjenlly  renewed,  to  tlic  injury  of  the 
state.  Man,  in  his  early  years,  lives  at  Uie  expense 
of  society.  He  contracts  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  at  a 
future  dajr  ;  and  if  he  does  not  live  to  discharge 
it,  his  existence  has  been  a  bmden  to  liis  country. 
To  estimate  this  expense,  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  a  child,  from  its  birth,  till  it  attains  to  twelve  or 
sixtAen  years,  costs,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Low 
Countries,  1,110  francs;  say,  however,  only  1,000 
francs.  Every  individual,  then,  who  survives  in- 
fancy, contracts  a  sort  of  debt,  which  cannot,  at 
least,  be  less  than  1000  francs — the  sum  thus  paid 
by  society  for  each  infant,  when  abandoned  to  its 
charity.  In  France  the  annual  births  amount  to 
960,000,  of  which,  9-20thsdie  before  attaining  to  a 
serviceable  maturity.  These  430,000  unfortunates 
may  bo  considered  as  so  many  strangers,  who, 
witiiout fortune  or  industry,  take  apart  m  the  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  depart  without  leaving  any 
other  trace  of  their  passage,  sive  eternal  regret. — 
The  exi)ense  of  their  maintenance,  without  reckon- 
ing the  time  they  have  pre-occupied,  represents 
the  enormous  sum  of  432  millions  of  francs.  If 
w«  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grief  that  such 
losses  must  occasion,  which  no  human  sacrifice  can 
compensate,  it  will  be  perceived  how  important  a 
subject  tliey  aflford  to  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islator and  philosopher.  It  ciuinot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  prosperity  of  States  consists  ^pss 
in  the  multiplication  than  in  the  preservation  of 
their  component  numbers."  This  reflection  gives 
a  new  item  in  the  long  account  between  mankind 
and  their  governors,  on  tiie  score  of  useless  wiirs, 
Ly  which  so  many  are  cut  off  ut  a  moment  of  their 
incipient  utility,  and  the  greatest  possible  waste  is 
occasioned  of  the  national  resources. 

The  Moving  Plant. — The  following  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  Moving  Plant  appears  in  No.  122 
of  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  a  work  replete  with 
information  on  such  subjects :  "  This  plant  was, 
formerly,  called  Hedysarum  gyrans;  and  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  continual  motion  which  its  ternate 
leaves  possess  has  interested  naturalists  ever  since 
it  was  noticed  by  the  younger  Linna?us.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  Mutis,  he  SHys,  *  I  have  raised  a 
very  wonderful  plant  this  year  in  my  garden.  It 
is  a  new  species  of  Hedysarum  from  Bengal  This 
plant  has  a  spontaneous  motion  in  its  foliage,  which 
seems  almost  voluntary.  You  are  aware  that  va- 
rious parts  of  the  vegetable  body,  especially  those 
subservient  to  impregnation,  cm  be  so  stimulated 
by  the  touch  as  to  exhibit  some  kind  of  movement. 
You  know  also  the  motions  of  some  kinds  of  Mi- 
musa  and  Oxalis,  as  well  as  of  the  Dionaea  musci- 
pula,  arising  from  the  touch  of  any  extraneous  bo- 
dy, or  from  agitation  of  the  wind.  But  the  plant 
in  question  is  not  affected  by  either  of  these  causes 
Whether  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  close  room,  it  spon- 
taneously moves  it  leaflets,  now  one  way,  now  an- 
other, one,  two,  or  more  at  a  time ;  not  all  at  once, 
nor  all  in  one  direction  ;  and  this  takes  place  whe- 
ther tlic  air  be  serene  or  rainy.  It  has  not  yet 
flowered,  but  I  expect  tliat  event  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn.  The  plant  requires  great  heat."  In- 
sfences  of  incomprehensible  action  like  this  can 
but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  most  apathetic. — 
We  will  give  a  figure  and  particulars  of  tiiis  plant 
in  the  fifth  page  of  the  Florist  Register.  The  irri- 
taoility  of  sucli  plants  is  better  known,  especially 
that  of  mimosa  piduca,  or  humble  plant,  whose 
leaves  shrink  from  the  touch,  the  culture  of  which 
may  be  recommended  to  the  curious  amongst  our 
young  friends.  Seeds  arc  easily  obtained,  and  an 
efficient  hot  bed  during  summer,  in  which  the 
plants  should  be  constantly  kept,  will  sufficiently 
inature  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  sen- 
sitive peculiarities.  This  is  a  property  which  ad- 
y«uices  the  vegetable  towards  the  animal  kingdom, 
just  as  instinct  advances  the  brute  towards  the  hu- 
man species. 

Thk  River. — Ou  last  Eriday  night  it  commen- 
ced raining,  and  has  continued  to  rain,  with  occa- 
•ional  intermissions,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  river  has  in  consequence  risen  considerably  ; 
diere  is  now  water  enough  for  middle  sized  boats, 
»nd  the  river  is  still  rising.  The  Tempest,  a  hand- 
»om«  new  boat,  departed  tbi«  morning,  and  aeTcral 


other  boats  are  taking  in  freight. —  Ifittsourg  Gaz. 
of21sL] 

Wheeling,  Scp.l. — Itruined  through  the  whole 
of  Saturday.  The  river  will  doubtless  rise  to-day 
or  to-morrow  and  continue  navigable  fir  steamboats 
until  closed  by  ice.  The  past  season  has  been  a  re- 
markable one.  The  water  has  not  been  so  low  as  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  steamboats  down  the  river 
daily,  and  there  have  been  but  eight  or  ten  diys 
in  which  they  could  not  ascend  to  Pittsburg.  One 
class  of  our  enterprising  navigators  has  been  great- 
ly disappointed,  and  consequently  suffered  much 
loss — we  mean  the  owners  of  keelboats.  The  ye;»r 
may  be  said  to  have  beCn  lost  to  them — like  the  far- 
mers, who  from  the  operation  of  contrary  causes, 
lose  a  crop  by  the  suspension  ot'  the  rains. 

Cholera. — The  last  Mil.in  (Huron  oounty, 
Ohio)  Times  mentions,  that  no  other  cases  of  Chul- 
era  had  occurred  in  that  vicinity  subsequent  to  those 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  family  of  Anson 
Merry,  a  few  weeks  since. 

Health  of  New  Orleans. — The  Tixic  Amer- 
ican of  the  lOih  instant,  suites  that  the  number  of 
deaths  in  N.Orleans  during  the  previous  week,  had 
amounted  to  about  one-third  more  than  the  usa?l 
number.  The  increased  mortality  was  attributed 
to  the  hot  weather  of  that  week.  The  temperature 
had  become  more  agreeably  at  that  date, — there 
having  been  a  i-efreshing  shower  of  rain  on  the 
day  before — and  it  was  expected  the  city  would  re- 
gain its  accustomed  degree  if  health. 

The  Boston-  papers,  of  yesterday,  announce  the 
demise  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Kuhn,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  four  score  years,  morei,exiensively 
known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individual  in  New 
England,  from  the  office  he  held.  Mr.  K.  was 
chosen  under  the  colonial  government,  messenger, 
or  sergeant-at-arms,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Massachusetts,  which  he  held,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  like  his  prototypes  AVil- 
liara  Cooper,  town  clerk  of  Boston,  and  Abraham 
Newland,  cashier  of  the  Ixink  of  England,  was 
never  absent  a  day  from  his  official  duties,  during 
that  long  period  of  lime,  each  considering  his  re- 
spective avocation  paramount  to  every  pleasure  or 
other  pursuit  in  life.  No  better  proof  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  talents  can  be  adduced  than  that  he 
was  annually  re-elected  without  opposition,  amidst 
party  strife  and  political  ailms,  never  having  an 
opponent. 

Important  Notice. — Section  5. — Noauctionecr 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  where  his 
public  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  other  person, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private 
sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties,  under  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  their  price. — [Vide  Auction 
LnwsS.N.Y.] 

The  Bank  OF  the  U.S.  is  closing  up  its  con- 
cerns, as  speedily  we  presume,  as  comports  with 
public  convenience,  and  that  of  the  debtors  of  the 
Bank.  We  find  in  the  Boston  Atlas  the  following 
statement : 

The  Bank  has  twepty-bve  branches.  Eight  of 
them  are  sold,  or  nearly  wound  up.  These  sales 
have  been  been  efl'ected  at  one,  two,  three  and  four 
years'  credit.  In  two  iiisunces  the  insUlments 
have  extended  to  five  years.  Two  other  branches 
wiK  be  sold,  probably,  in  n  few  days.  A  negotia- 
tion for  them  is  in  prc^ess.  The  eight  branches 
above  alluded  to,  are  Portsmouth,  Hartford,  Utica, 
Buffalo,  Louisville,  Lcxhiglon,  Charleston,  and 
Baltimore.  The  ttoo  under  negotiation,  are  Fay 
ettcville  urd  Nashville. 

Bank  of  Massillon. — Ata  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Massillon,  on  iJie  5th 
inst.,  Parker  Handy,  Esq.  was  elected  Cashier,  and 
A.  Q.  Hammond,  Esq.  appointed  Teller,  in  the 
room  of  J.  D.  W.  and  T.  J.  Caldcr,  Esqs.  re- 
signed. 

•Hie  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  with  the  exception  of  two  counties, 
whichhave  not  yet  been  heard  from,  is  51,809. 

Atrocious  Robbert  bt  a  Landlord. — We 
learn  by  the  Kingston  (U.  C.)  Gazette,  that  a  most 
infamous  crime  was  perpetrated  in  that  city,  the 
week  before  last,  by  William  Carrol!,  keeper  of  tlie 
Canal  Coffee  House.  The  sufferer  is  a  Mr.  Wil- 
son, an  English  gentleman,  who  arrived  at  Cluebec, 
in  July  last,  in  the  Mary,  from  London,  and  whose 
object  in  visiting  this  country  was  to  purchase 
lands.  On  arriving  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Wilson  took 
up  his  hbode  at  Carroll's  and  entnuted  to  him,  for 


safe  keeping,  a  heavy  square  box,  covered  with 
matiing  and  corded.  The  box  coiitained  Spanish 
dollars,  and  must  have  l)een  worth  at  Ifeast  SOOL — 
The  wrctcji,  CArroIt,  took  advantage  o(  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  gone  to  Toronio  on 
business,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  the26lhnit., 
he  suddenly  disappeared,  carrying  the  box  witli 
him.  It  is  said  that  he  is  gone  to  the  United 
States  by  the  way  of  Oswego. 

An  Alternative  to  be  thought  of. — At  ibe 
Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  piblic  Scliools  in  Boa- 
ton,  on  Wednesday,  the  following  toast  was  given 
by  Edward  Everett  ; 

Edvctdion — A  better  safeguard  for  Liberty  than 
a  suanding  army.  If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the 
schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  the  wages  of  ih<»  re- 
cruiting Sergeant. 


[From  the  Ertning  Post.] 
(In  imitation  of  the  Ode  in  ihe  3d  Camo  of  Don  Juan 
besinning  with  "The  Isles  of  Greece;  ihcIsJesofGreecf^!") 

MV  NATIVE  LAND. 

I- 

My  native  land  !     My  narive  land !  - 

A  land  with  I'very  ^'jfi  replete, 
All  perlect  fn.m  itn  Mallei's  band. 

All  Empire's  fflorions  scat : 
And  far  reaiovcd  from  thrones  and  8lar#a, 
There  f^cedom'^  banner  proudly  wave*. 

II. 

ThoTritrid  and  the  torrid  clime. 
The  temperate  and  the  genial  beam, 

Thf  vale,  the  mountain  lop  sublime. 
The  arid  plaiih  the  swelling  stream,  ' 

There  linked  in  Union's  golden  chain,  -     " 

Bear  witness  to  her  vast  ilomain. 

III. 
Her  mountain-)  look  o'er  realms  serene. 

O'er  wavins  fields  ard  cities  free  ;       '        .  ■ 
And  mightiest  rivers  roll  between. 

And  l>ear  her  wealth  from  sea  to  sea : 
While  o'er  oM  ocean's  farthest  deep 
Her  banner'd  navies  proudly  sweep. 

IV. 
On  Plymouth's  Rock  tlie  Pil?rim  lands. 

His  cninra  Jes  few,  and  faint  with  toil ; 
While  warring  tribes  in  countless  bands, 

Roam  lawless  o'er  the  uncultured  soU. 
A  fiw  brief  years  have  roUeil  away, 
And  those  dark  warriors — where  are  they  » 

V. 
And  where  are  those,  th'  heroic  few, 

That  landed  on  that  rockv  shore  .•" 
Their  voice  aiill  rincs — their  spirit  coo 

Still  breathes— and  will  forpver  mora  • 
For  in  their  sons  sliU  burn  those  firea 
That  freedom  kindled  iu  their  sires. 

VI. 
'Tis  something — thouf  h  i;  be  not  fam* 

To  know  we  spring  from  noble  rate. 
To  (eel  DO  secret  blush  of  shame 

Fur  those  we  love,  suffusr  our  face. 
Then  L't  us  lo  our  sons  trai;smii 
A  land  and  name  unsullied  yet. 

VII. 
To  us  was  left  in  sacred  tru^t, 

A  realm  redeem'd,  k  .?lorioii8  name. 
The  ashes  of  the  brave  and  just, 

Fair  treeik>m  and  iiumortal  fame  '. 
And  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  dwells 
Which  power  defies,  and  fiarce  repels. 

VIII. 
W  e've  not  to  weep  o'er  glory  fled 

We've  not  to  brood  o'er  servile  woe • 

We  call  not  en  the  illustrious  dead 

To  shield  us  from  a  livinc  foe  ; 
And  should  our  pride  be  e'er  o>enhrowB, 
'T  will  be  by  native  swords  alone. 

IX. 

The  standard  which  our  sires  unfurled. 
And  which  through  peril's  path  they  bore 

Still  floats  o'er  half  the  western  world—     ' 
Still  wares  on  many  a  distant  shore— 

And  Ions  shall  wave,  trinmphant,  free, 

O'lT  d.iuio  aiiJ  luwer,  o'or  land  aiid  cea ! 


.  PARTNEK  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Eatab- 
lishment.  No  one  need  applv  who  is  not  a  ihorotjrii- 
brcd  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  dirwt  mi 
office  m  vihicli  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  «3000  cash  capital  The  b^^ 
references  will  lie  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptlT 
attended  to.  &y-tf 

TO  TCIVBJKL  CONTRACTORS, 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail/or  otherwise,  for  ei- 
cavating  a  Tunnel  on  the  summit  of  ihe  Sandy  and  Beavw 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  \m  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  sort  sand  stone  rock,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  It  passes  is  about  90  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tuan«l.  As  tJie  deep  cuts  at  the  tennination  ai« 
not  szcavated.  mo«t  of  the  material  will  bave  to  b«  re- 
moved through  shafts.  Propoeals  niiisi  be  accompanied 
with  good  recoaimcRdatioBs,  as  to  skill  and  eompeienc*.    ■ 

E.  H.  GILL, 

Ntw-Liibon,  Ohio.  Sept.  17,  mi. 
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ABISRICAN  RAILROAD  JOtlRNAIi. 


I<OCK  OATKSt  FOR  CANAI.S. 

UaVid  Wilkinson,  of  Coboea,  Albany  county.  Sute  of 
New- York,  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  the  United 
StmtM  tor  an  linprnvement  in  Lock  Gates,  &c.,  invites  the 
•lleolinn  of  engineerii  and  constructor!!  to  his  inv«ntlon, 
Uie  lasult  of  thirty  years'  practical  experience.  The  chief 
feature  of  his  invention  is  tlie  sklf-adjcstinu  valvb 
OA.TB,  which  Is  opened  in  a  great  degree  by  tb«  forcs 
of  the  water,  and  Is  closed  by  the  weight  of  the  valve 
fate,  rods  and  screws,  and  liept  secure  aiiJ  close  by  n  pall; 
the  linprovment  requiring  very  little  force,  in  aid  uf  the 
power  of  llie  water,  to  raise  (lie  valve  gate.  The  Lock 
Uate  Is  kept  perfectly  tight,  or  free  from  sagging,  by  tlie 
iaelh«d  of  adjusting  the  anti-frictian  roller  upon  the 
qnadrant  or  circular  railway.  By  means  of  a  thimble  on 
the  capstan,  the  chain  for  moviHg  the  gate  can  never 
iMcom*  tangled  or  ride  on  the  capstan  ,  and  by  m"Bn'9  of 
•  pall  In  the  head  of  the  capstan,  it  can  never  be  turned 
i)M  wrong  way,  thua  effectually  guarding  against  much 
4  infer. 

There  Is  a  lock  in  operation  at  Hopansburgh,  New- York, 
where  the  experiment  lias  been  fully  lest.^d,  to  the  satis- 
tacllon  of  all  stientiflc  men  who  have  viewed  It,  and  which 
b^  a  self-adjusiing  valve  gate,  opening  aa  aperture  tive 
ftet  in  length,  by  18  Inches  in  width,  under  a  pressure  of 
M  feet  lift. 

Havinf  transferred  th?  LetteraJPateat  to  Mr.  John  L. 
WiuuHsoN,  canal  contracinr,  rights  to  construct  undiir 
the  lame,  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  applications  ad- 
dnaaed  tu  Cohocs  P:  O.  Coinpet«nt  workmen  to  construct 
the  gates  and  put  them  into  operation,  will  be  ^upplitd,  if 
dwirable,  cither  by  the  inventor  ei  ilitt  assignee. 

The  followiui  letter,  from  Jodge  Wrioht,  h{  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  Gxperionci'd  engineers  in  the  United 
Uuies,  is  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  character  of  this 

lua: 

"  Moullnette,  (U.  Canada,)  Aug.  14,  1835. 

•<  D*jl%  Sir  :  I  have  here  witnesied  a  trial  of  a  new  pad- 
dle gste  invented  by  David  VVilkiniion,  E.-<q  ,  for  Lock^,  to 
be  Introduced  Into  the  gates.  It  is  b  feet  long,  by  18  inches 
wide ;  and  I  am  certain  it  is  the  best  improvement  uf  the 
kind  which  ha«  been  tried  in  this  country.  I  think  it  will 
not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  so  simple,  that  a  13  year:.'  old 
boy  will  open  it;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  throwing  per- 
sons Iota  the  lock,  from  the  operation,  as  nothing  ot  the 
kind  van  happen. 

«  I  think  ynu  will  be  much  pleased  with  it.  It  applies  its 
■•e  to  any  head  which  can  be  used  in  locks,  and  is  mure 
particularly  superior  in  the  gates  of  the  luck,  to  fill  and 
•lapty  rapidly,  as  easy  as  you  please. 

"  1  OM,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  scr 

'"'•  "  BEN  J.  WRIGHT. 

"  To  EowAW)  P.  Gay,  Esq., 

"  Civil  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Pa." 

To  which  isaddod  the  test' monial  of  J.  B.  Hills,  Esq., 
Boflneer,  who  has  been  aasociated  with  the  greatest  works 
of  knternal  inipruvenisnt  in  the  Union  : 

"Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  Invented  a  valvb  for 
Lock  Gatca,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and 
readily  applied.  Mr.  W.  has  the  contract  fur  constructing 
ttaa  Loek  Gates  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  (whicli  is 
Ilia  largest  upon  tbi:)  continent,)  whore  It  is  determined  to 
adopt  nia  valve,  and  his  manner  ol  working  the  same. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  W.'s  valve,  having 
aeen  It  applied,  I  most  contldeuly  commend  it  to  all  those 
lutereatea  in  the  construction  of  Canal  Locks. 

•'J.B.MILLS, 
•*  Engineer  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

"  Cornwall,  (U.  C.,)  Aug.  ai,  1833." 

a>-3t.        

TO  CONTRACTORS  FOR  EXCAVATION  AND1 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia anil  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  iii  Phila- 
delpkla,  en  tite  19th  and  'iOth  day.s  of  October  next,  lor  the 
Grading  and  Maswnry,  ol  alwut  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  betwoen  Potlsprove  and  Norristown. 

la  this  Jistance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contraciofs,  U  to 
]»L  The  Jobs  uf  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
leng,  and  a  Bridge  across  tlic  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
Mt  censtruciions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
■taiiea  in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Kacineer's  Office,  at  Poitssrrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
IfcsUttinp.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Phlladelpeia,  Sept.  2,  1835. 82  3tawtOl9 

KKW-ORLEANS   AND  NASHVILIjE 
RAIL.ROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONlilACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
htving  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  tirxt  lifty  miles 
of  the  Road  on  the  15tU  day  of  Ueoeinber  next,  Propo.ials 
will  be  received  at  their  OHi«e,  in  the  City  >il  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  ISihof  November  to  the  Ijtli  day  of  De 
•«BHi«r  next,  for  the  Gradnation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otuur  infunnation  aa 
■ay  be  required. 

Of  peraona  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  thore 
will  be  requited  certificates  of  rharacittr  and  qualiScatioiiH. 

Thla  part  of  the  road,|e«IendinR  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Poittehartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
th«  eommencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commenca- 
mcil,  as  those  who  are  known  to  tlie  Company  as  reepon 
aible  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  Uic  roaJd. 

The  country  through  winch  the  line  passes  is  generally 
Ugh  piiM  ridga,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Cbiet  Engineer  N.  O.  it  N.  Railroad. ": 
■i^MiOfflee,ll.  o.dtN.lBcilrtMul,  {       ,  u.^^  ,  _ 


RAIIiilOAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern.  Just  imported 
and  for  tale  by  UOWLAND  k.  ASPIN  W ALL, 

sa6  lOt  55  South  street. 

RAIIiROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  &  war:),  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  •Machine  Sho<>,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescriptlon  of 
ca!>tiiii;s  required  tor  railroads.  Il-ly  t'ebl4 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  tintil  the  15th  day  of 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned.  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  nf  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Briilges  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  wurk,  will  be  furnUhed  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Othce  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  p.'oposalH,  aad  printed  8|>ecilications. 

'I'hc  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner — a 
specitic  price  beiug  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
In  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  whtirti  th'<  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  l>een  CLiployed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  ca:>cs  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  CuiverU,  aad  Bridges,  shouM  be  embraced  in  the 
same  contract,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  proposals  b« 
made  accordingly 

ThH  plans  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  tiie  Office  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  F.  JOH.NiSON, 

Chief  Engineer  tc  Agent  A.  tc  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  ii,  1835.  37— tlSO 


AMKS'  CKLRBRATBD   SHOVELS* 
SPADES*   dE^c. 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do        do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      caiit  steel  (^hovels  and  Spades, 
100  •  do       do      Socket  Eliovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  &  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  k  CO. 
34— ytf  8  State  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  &  CO., 
Paterson,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Whcsls,  Boxbs,  Axles,  and  Car  Springs,  made 
and  htted  <:oiuplctc,  at  short  notice,  and  lair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J  ,nr  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  ineetlwiih  immediate  attenO-jn. 

PatersoB,  Aug.  19,  1835.  34— ly 

STEPHENSON* 

Builder nf  a  superior  ttyle  of  Fataenger  Cart  Jor Rail- 
road, 
No.  264  Elizabethstreei,  nearBleeckerstreet, 
New-York. 
B3>  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would   do   well  to 
ejcaniiiie  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlsem   Railroad 
now  in  operation. Jifltf 

F,.AILROAD  CAR  AVHEELS  AKD  BOXES 

AND  OTHKR  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also.  AXLKS  turiiishcd  and  Jilted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
(•'actory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscibers  at  Fatereon,  or  60  Wall 
8treet,New-York,  will  bo  promptly  attendedto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  kOROSVENOR 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!I3-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
•criber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes  (aa  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  evtur  offered 
ill  inurkct. 

Railroail  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heaJ<)  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  laciOi-y— for  which 
pur,>ose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

id"  All  ordera  directed  to  the  Agent.Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

Jj^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices^by  I. 
kJ  Townsentl,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Meifhants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J  I.  Brower,  •ili  Waterstrcct,  New- 
York;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janvicrs,  Baili- 
more  ;  De^rand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  ■.— Railroad  Companies  would  d*  well  to  forward 
theirordereas'sarly  aspracticable.asihesubsMlber  Is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  kssp  pace 
with  the  dailjlocreasing  demand  for  bis  Spikes.  m*i^ 

u%im  H.  burobnT  m 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  fcc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi 
nerswill  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Cliy.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  pavments  made  every  furt- 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor 

J)3r  The  A!bany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
PennsyKanian,  will  pisasc  copy  this,  and  5end  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  U  Wall  siroet,  New-York.    23--tf 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

13"  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING iL  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepclS-ly 

RAIL1VAY  IRON. 

|9oton8  0tl  inch  by  i  inch,  ]  .^'/at  £ar*  in  lengths  o 
100  do.  IJ  Jo.  i  do.  I  14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
40  do.  1}  do.  f  do.  I  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
900  do.  2  do.  I  do.  |  of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
800  do.  •i\  do.  I  do.  I  cing  plales  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SdOdo.ofEd^e  Railsof  86  lbs.  per  yard,  wltblhe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  23,  'JJ,  3,  3J,34,  and  3*  inclfes  diamttsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Uovernmenis,  and  me  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON,  , 

9  South  Frontstreet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  thcdifferentkindsof  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS)  INSTRUMENTS. 

t^  Compasses  of  varioussizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  andsmall  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougbton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Instru* 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  meet, 

J31  6t corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Sl3~The  Bubscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instrn 
ments  in  his  professiun,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principlos  of  cosiructinn  and  worknianiihip  to  any  ini- 
portc<I  or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  «««o  .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  laken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  otners  interested. 

Baltimore,  18SJ. 

In  reply  tothyinquiricsrespectingtheinsiriiments man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  foliowing  infor- 
mation. The  wiioln  number  of  Levels  nov/  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuicber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  riumberin  the  service  o(  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  factneededbutlittle  repairs,  except  from  accldenti; 
to  which  ail  instruments  ofthe^kind  are  liable. 

I  have  famd  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  vet  ^ 
ri-ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  witharever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sighm,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  olthe  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  siin;il«  and  cheap 
instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannnt  but  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  use  I'or  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  ki.own,  Ithink  it  will  bcashighiv 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  S-TABLER,  vSiip'tof  Contiiuctlon    .  i    .  ' 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumen  I 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  anci  as  such  liiostcheerfally  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

.,        E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

'      Oermantown.  February,  1831. 
For  a  year  pa.«t  I  have  uocd  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  then  to  the 
notice  of  Engmeers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  thai 
purpose. 

fUaXKY  B.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad.  , 

Blly  <j>«nBM(.fto«IKorfilii.|l«UrDai "  ' 
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Railroad  from  the  Bauks  of  the  Ohio, 
opposite  Cineinnati,  to  the  tide  vaters  of 
the  Caroliiuu  and  Georgia. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  pamphlet  containing  a  Report 
from  a  committee  in  relation  to  tliis  sub- 
ject— but  have  not  been  able,  from  il.  health, 
10  give  it,  and  several  other  interesting 
documents,  received  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  an  examination.  We  shall  refer  to 
it  again  as  soon  as  we  are  able.        1  "    ■ 


We  take  the  following  brief  statement 
from  the  first  number  of  the  New-Orleans 
"  UKiOi#,"  which  shows  the  deep  interest 
felt,  and  the  active  measures  taking,  by 
New-Orleans,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  progrcs  of  Internal  Improvements. 

It  certainly  evinces  a  wise  forecast,  aid 
t  thorough  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  ^e 
derived  from  sucn  a  course  of  policy — and 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  ihe.r 
fullest  expectations  will  be  more  than  real- 
ized. ...  :.'.A^'.  ■..'-.;^.-:  ••""■  j 

Railkoads. — Three  railroad  companies 
^ere  chartered  by  the  last  Legislature, 
^hose  importance  to  this  city  are  superioi 
to  any  other  corporate  institutions  ia  this 
«tate:  we  allude  to  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroads;  the  Atchafalaya 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company ;  and  tne 
New-Orleans  and  Carrolton  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company.  The  capital  of  these 
three  companicB  amounts  to  11  millions  of 
^lUis.    The  NftBhville  has  a  capital  of 


six  millions.     The    Atchafalaya    of  two 
millions,    and  the    Carrolton   of  three  uiil- 
lions.     Wc,  in  couiaion  with  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  v,K;re  inclined  to  tlic  belief 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  iVom  this 
city  to  Nashville  was  agitated  at  too  early 
a  day,  and  that  sufficient  confidence  could 
not  be  obtained  to  procure  subscriptions  for 
the  capital.     liut  a   closer  examination  of 
the  question  has    removed  all  doubts,  and 
the  practicability  of  the  work  ;  its  immense 
advantage  to  tJie  prosperity  of  New-Orlpans, 
are  manifest  to  all  who  have  enquired  into 
the   subject.     The    best    evidence    of  this 
change  in  the  public  opinion,  and  what  the 
sentiments  of  capitallists  are  as  regard'  this 
company,  is  to  be  dra'wrf  from  the  fac.  that 
all  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for,  wilh 
the  exception  of  the  shares  reserved  for  the 
other  states,  and  that  a  premium  of  nearly 
two  dollars    can  be    readily  obtained  for  oitt 
dollar  paid  in.    We  have  been  promised  by 
a  person    fully   acquainted  wilh  ihc  trans- 
actions of  the  company  to  this  date,  an  ac- 
curate account  of  their  operations,  and  the 
progress  made  towards  the  commencement 
of  brefvkiag  the  ground  for  this  great  un- 
dertaking; at   an    early    opportunity    we 
shall  present  the  same  to  our  readers. 

The  Atchafalaya  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  was  chartered  to  construct  a  road 
from  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  Court-house  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Saint  Landry.  This  company  has 
already  commenced  its  labors,  and  wc  trust 
that  its  completion  may  not  be  far  distant. 
This  road  passes  over  one  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton regions  of  our  country,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  into  cultivation  an  im- 
mense quantity  ot  valuable  lands,  besides 
connectmg  sections  of  the  country  which 
will  be  greatly  benefited. 

The  Carrolton  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  are  bound  to  construct  a  road 
from  this  city  to  Bayou  Sarah,  and  as  the 
Atchafalaya  Railroad  will  come  in  nearly 
opposite  to  Bayou  Sarah,  the  Carolton  Rail- 
road will  form  the  last  link  to  connect  this 
city  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  west- 
ern pa't  of  our  state.  The  immense  quan- 
tity of  cotton  received  from  Bayou  Sarah 
and  the  imtermediate  ports — the  sugar 
made  along  the  line  of  the  road — the  con- 
tinual increasing  travelling  between  those 
places  and  this  city,  will  render  the  stock 
of  this  company  of  immense  value,  inde- 
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\  they  possess.  On  anotlier  occasion  we 
shall  resume  this  subject — we  make  these 
passing  remarks  at  this  time  to  call  the  at. 
tention  of  oi^  citizens  to  the  three  great 
works  of  internal  improvcnent  about  to  be 
commenced  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
state. 


Vfe  have  received  the  first  number  of 
a  new  daily  evening  paper  from  New-Or- 
leans, called  the  New-Orhan$  Union.  It  ia 
a  large,  and  well  filled  sheet,  and  is  to  be 
published  for  the  public,  and  not  for  a  jmt- 
ty — like  most  of  the  newspapcra  of  Uie 
day.  .;-v^-  -V 

We  give  the  following  extracts  ficom  ttar 
Editor's  (Mr.  J.  F.  Carter)  introductory  a** 
dress,-  wiiich  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  rif  i<t- 
ly  adhered  to,  and  a  similar  course  adopted 
by  others.  We  bid  him  "  God  speed,"  and 
send  him  a  file  of  the  Journal  for  the  last 
year. 

•  •  •  The  editor  regrets  that  he  cannot 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  may 
desire  that  his  paper  should  have  a  parti- 
zan  character.  We  have  already  too  many 
political  parties  and  too  many  political  pa- 
pers. Tliere  is  a  superabundance  of  patri- 
otic editors  under  whose  over  zealous  treat, 
ment  it  may  happen  that  our  liberties  may 
be  endangered. 

We  want  a  newspaper  which  shall  serve 
as  a  netUral  ground  for  all  p|olitivians,  and 
wiiere  sentiments  of  patriotism  andofde. 
votion  to  the  happiness  and  prospects  of 
our  common  country  may  be  recorded  by 
ihe  friends  of  any  of  the  aspirants  of  public 
faTor.    * 

The  sul'ject  of  internal  improvement$  is 
one  which  will  occupy  the  special  atten. 
tion  of  the  editor ;  convinced  that  railroads 
and  canals  form  the  strong  bonds  of  our 
union.  Oa  this  all  important  subject  no 
inhabitant  of  New-Orleans  or  of  Louisiana 
can  feel  indifferent — situated  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  United  States,  we  are  from  our 
position  most  interested  in  the  construction 
of  those  workfe  which  may  connect  us  more 
closely  with  the  other  parts  of  our  country. 
The  immen!;e  quantity  of  valuable  lands  in 
this  state  fit  for  the  culture  of  the  ereat 
staple  of  the  south,  offers  an  additional  rea- 
son to  render  us  zealous  in   behalf  of  those 


j  railroads,  already  commenced  or  projected 
pendent  of  "the'  banking  privileges  which  ^within  the  limits  of  ih«  stale.  . 
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To  A.  B.  Joknson,  Nicholas  Devereux,  J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Henry 

Seymour,  E.  B.  Shearman,  K.  B.  Miller,  A.  Munson,  C  1*. 

.    Kirkland,  and  Alvan  btewart,  Esq's.,  Siave  Central  Kxccuiivc 

j    Committee,  on  the  suhj«ct  of  the  proposed  Ontario  and  Hudson 

Steamboat  Canal: 
Gkhtlemen, — 

I  have  examined  the  document,  under  the  signature  of  John 
B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  recently 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  purporting  to  be  an 
exposition  of  the  merits  and  demerits  ot  the  project  of  the  pro- 
posed Ontario  and  Hudson  Ship  Canal. 

The  importance  of  a  more  perfect  communication  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  trade  passing  through  the  interior  of  New-York, 
has,  for  some  time,  been  apparent.  It  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  the  report,  which  1  had  the  honor  to  make  to  you  in 
January  last,  and  particularly  set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  Utica  to  the  Legislature.  The  authorities  of  the  State, 
likewise,  have  been  some  time  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
doing  something  to  aid  in  the  transmission  of  the  trade,  and  to 
that  end,  a  law  was  passed,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
authorising  the  construction  of  duplicate  locks  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
from  Albany  to  Syracuse.  To  whom  the  State  was  indebted  for 
the  suggestion  of  this  mode  of  relieving  the  business  cf  the  Eric 
Canal,  I  am  unable  to  say  It  is  enough,  however,  to  state  that 
the  execution  of  the  surveys  and  estimates  was  entrusted  to  one 
of  the  individuals  above  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  employed 
for  a  long  time  the  Jast  season  in  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

It  was  proposed  in  this  improvement,  to  preserve  the  locks  their 
present  size,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  addition  to  their  length. 
The  plan  of  construction  was  to  be  of  the  most  costly  kind,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  a  million  of  dollars  or  more,  for  the 
locks  simply,  on  the  portion  of  canal  between  Albany  and  Utica. 
After  all  these  arrangements  were  matured,  and  measures  taken 
for  obtaining  possession  of  the  ground,  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  proposed  improvement  would  avail  noihinjr  unless  attended 
with  an  enlargement  of  the  channel  of  the  canal,  since  the  flow 
of  water  upon  the  longer  levels  was  found  insuflicicnt  for  the 
supply  of  the  locks  already  in  use. 

This  discovery  may  be  considered  as  the  fortunate  result  of  the 
great  inorease  in  business  on  the  canal  the  past  season,  and  hence 
the  State  was  saved,  accidentally  as  it  were,  from  a  great  pecu- 
niary sacrifice.  In  this  state  of  things,  farther  operations  were 
suspended  lentil  ilie  action  of  the  Legislature  could  be  had  on  tlic 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  channel.  In  the  mean  time  the  en- 
gineers in  the  employ  of  the  State  wore  put  in  requishion  to  de- 
vise some^plan  for.  the' required  improvement.  The  view  taken 
tj'^thesejgentlemen,  (with,  perhaps,  a  single  exception,)  as  late 
as'January  last,  judging  from  printed  statements,  was  limited  to 
an  addition  of  only  one  or  two  feet  to  the  depth,  and  from  8  to  20 
or  25  feet  to  the  width  at  surface.  Tlie  estimates  of  all  were 
based  principally  on  the  experiments  of  the  Chevalier  Du  Buat, 
and  the  maximam  capacity  proposed  for  the  boats  was  a  hundred 
tons. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  the  busiue55s  that  the  friends  of  the  On- 
tario and  Hudson  Canal,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance  of  some  more  efficient   means  of  accommodating  the 
great  and  growing  trade  of  the  west,  proposed  the  communication 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  being,  in  all  probability  the  cheap- 
er and  better  route.     In  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
was  conclusively  shc^/n,  from  a  printed  tariff  of  rates  of  trans- 
portation, that  the  Ontario  route  would  prove  the  cheapest.    The 
estimate  of  cost  was  based  upon  the  supposition  of  a  canal  8  feet 
deep  and  90  feet  surface,  with  locks  larger  than  those  contem- 
plated upon  the  Erie  Canal.     The  loute  from  Utica  to  Oswego, 
(being  the  only  portion  embraced  in  the  survey  and  report.)  was 
assumed  in  the  estimate  to  pass  through  the  Oneida  Lake,  and 
thence  occupying  the  channels  of  the  Oneida  and  Oswego  Rivers, 
except  in  those  places  where  short  canals  were  required  in  pass- 
ing the  dams  and  locks.     In  this  distance,  as  per  report,  there  is 
57  miles  lake  and  river  navigation,  25^  miles  enlarged  canal,  and 
10|  miles  of  new  canal,  and  the  cost  estimated  at  $1,131,989. 
This  report  was  submitted,  together  with  an  accompanying  me- 
morial, to  the  Legislature,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  Canal 
Board,  and  by  the  latter  submitted  to  the  individuals  above  men- 
tioned for  their  opinions  as  engineers.    Their  views  upon  which 
are  presented  in  the  document  referred  to  under  their  signatin*es. 
In  this  document  we  discover  that  entire  new  views  are  sug- 
gested in  relation  to  the  proper  size  for  the  canal.     The  position 
unequivoeally  taken  in  the  report  on  the  Ontario  and  Hudson 
Canal,  in  favor  of  a  canal  not  less  than  8  feet  in  depth,  and  90 
feet  surface,  with  the  demonstration  there  made  in  relation  to  the 
prospective  ratio  of  increase  in  trade,  seems  to  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  imparted  confidence  to   a  degree 
which  has  induced  the  authors  of  the  document  to  venture  upon 
|h«  following  expression  of  their  (pinion:  that ''Jin  view  of  the 


prospective  importance  of  the  trade  to  be  accommodated,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  canal  should  be  settled  on  a  scale  that  Avill  reach 
its  utmost  efficiency.  In  regard  to  proportions,  we  believe  that 
SO  feet  width  at  surface  is  as  great  a  width  as  should  be  given 
for  8  feel  depth  ;  and  if  a  larger  canal  is  deemed  necessary  or 
expedient,  a  corresponding  increase  in  width  and  depth  should  be 
made."  Although  this  contains  no  specific  recommendation,  yet 
it  may  be  deemed  an  indirect  one,  of  a  canal  80  feet  surface  and 
8  feet  deep,  and  "larger"  if  "deemed  necessary."  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the-  intense 
interest  and  anxiety  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  definite  views  in  respect  to  the  enlargement  ot  the 
canal,  none  to  this  day  have  been  presented.  Those  whose  duty 
it  has  been,  and  who  are  paid  liberally  by  the  State  for  making 
such  investigations,  although  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  plans 
of  others,  and  in  doing  so  recklessly  to  assail  private  reputation, 
have  not  ventured  to  commit  themselves  upon  the  subject.  They 
seem  to  agree  only  in  one  thing,  that  of  an  unqualified  adherence 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
without  fixing  upon,  or  presenting  any  definite  feasible  plan,  by 
which  that  intprovement  is  in  detail  to  be  effected. 

The  dimensions  above  assumed  of  80  feet  surface  and  8  feet 
depth,  do  not  materially  difler  from  those  proposed  for  the  On- 
tario and  Hudson  Canal.  The  small  amount  of  10  feet  differ- 
ence in  the  surface  will  readily  be  conceded.  Neither  will  there 
be  any  disagreement  as  to  whether  that  size  is  to  be  obtained 
from  Albany  to  Rome,  by  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  in  whole  or 
in  part.  On  this  subject  the  advocates  of  the  Ontario  and  Hud- 
son Canal  are  opposed  to  nothing,  but  a  pertinacious  adherence 
to  the  channel  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  those  cases  where  an  entire 
new  and  better  channel  can  be  made  at  the  same  or  less  expense. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  then,  which  at  this  time  exists 
between  the  advocates  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
those  of  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  Canal,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
following:, 

1st.  Whether  it  is  better  in  the  proposed  improvement  to  con- 
struct duplicate  locks  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  those  now 
in  use,  adding  25  feet  to  the  length,  and  1  foot  to  the  width, 
making  the  chamber  115  -|-  116  feet,  or  to  erect  single  ones  of  a 
larger  size,  20  feet  or  more  in  width,  with  length  in  proportion, 
'id.  Whether  it  is  better  at  the  present  time  for  tne  State  to 
enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  tn  Buffalo,  or  t«  open  a  communication  by 
the  way  oi  Lake  Ontario. 

In  ret'erence  to  the  first  case,  it  seenw  that  the  authors  of  the 
document  have  bestowed  much  time  and  labor  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  proper  proportions  which  should  exist  in  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  locks  and  boats  and  channel  of  the  canal.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  is  presented  in  Documents  251  and 
143  of  the  Assembly.  These  estiiiates  are  based  upon  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Chevalier  Du  Buat  on  a  limited  scale.  The 
conclusions  to  which  Du  Buat  ariived  are  as  follows  :  That  to 
render  the  resistance  to  motion  in  the  confined  channel  of  a  canal 
the  same  as  in  a  fluid  of  unlimitei  extent,  the  transverse  section 
of  the  boat  must  be  to  that  of  the  canal,  as  1  to  6.46,  and  the 
breadth  at  surface  4^  times  that  cf  the  boat.*  According  to  these 
conditions,  for  8  feet" depth  and  5  feet  draught,  the  breadth  of  sur. 
face  should  be  155  feet,  and  boat  34^  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
boat,  as  assumed  in  the  document  under  consideration,  for  a  canal 
80  feet  wide,  by  8  feet  deep,  is  14^  feet,-  depth  of  draught  5  feet. 
The  proportions,  as  given  by  DuBuat,  for  a  minimum  resistance, 
requires  the  breadth  of  the  boat,  (or  a  width  of  surface  of  80  feet, 
to  be  18  feet ;  the  depth  of  draught  of.a  boat  of  this  width,  (the 
section  being  supposed  the  same  as  assume-!  in  the  document,  and 
of  course  bearing  a  similar  ratio  to  that  of  the  canal,)  is  4  feet. 
The  superiority  of  a  boat  of  the  latter  shape,  compared- with  that 
assumed  in  the  document,  as  it  regards  ease  of  draught,  strength 
and  commodiousness,  is  too  evident  to  need  demonstration. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  experiments  of  Du  Biiat  shows  that 
the  resistance  is  not  very  materially  increasedt  by  reducing  the 
sectional  ratio  to"5A  instead  of  6.46,*as  above  stated,  and  for  the 
surface  4  instead  of  4^.  The  area  of  the  section  of  the  beat,  as 
assumed  in  the  document,  is  72^  feet.  This  gives  for  the  sec- 
tional ratio  7.06,  which,  compared  with  6.46,  is  found  to  be  10 
per  cent,  greater  than  is  required  to  produce  the  least  resistance, 
or,  if  compared  with  the  ratio  of  5J  stated  above,  is  29  per  cent. 

*  Tlie  experiments  of  Du  Buat  were  made  in  a  canal  varying  from  2}  to  6i  feet 
in  width,  and  from  U  to  2i  feet  in  depth.  The  boats  were  prismatic  in  form, 
with  tqtiare  ends,  i.  e.  ternunat*^  by  plane  surfaces,  the  immersed  part  varying 
from  1  to  1}  feet  in  depth,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  width.  I  mention  this  under 
the  belief  that  experiments  on  i  larj^  scale,  with  boats  of  tbe  proper  shape,  in 
canals  of  the  size  required  for  fansportation,  wilJ  exhibit  results  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  preceding,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  such  experiments  being 
nade  by  the  State  before  any  definite  meoaurei  are  taken  in  relation  to  the  aize 
of  the  canal  and  locks. 


i  The  incTWBO  will  be  a«  J  to  1.13,  a«  dednced  fVom  tlie  •eclional  ratio*.    • ' 


■*«• 
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greater  than  is  necessary.  It  will  be  perceived,  likewise,  that  the 
breadth  of  the  canal  is  5J  instead  of  4J  times  that  of  the  boat, 
being  as  86  to  14^.  »        ,.,     - 

There  is  another  consideration  of  importance.  • 

If  boats  were  always  loaded  to  their  full  depth  of  draught,  there 
might  be  some  propriety  in  giving  to  the  boat  and  canal  the  ratio 
of  minimum  resistance.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 

On  the  Erie  Canal  the  preponderance  of  trade  is  greatly 
towards  the  sea-board,  in   the  ratio  of  3  or  4  to  1.     Boats  as- 


cending, must  have  on  the 


a  much,  less  draught  than 


those  descending,  and  even  those  descending  will  not  al^vays  be 
fully  loaded.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  in  practice,  unnecessary 
to  make  the  section  so  large  as  to  accommodate  a  full  draught. 
Or  in  other  words,  that  a  correct  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
would  point  to  a  lower  ratio  than  the  experiments  of  Du  6uat 
would  require,  and  instead  of  5^,  it  should  be  somewhat  less.  But 
tiotto  be  considered  on  theextrerae,  and  allowing  something  for  the 
increase  of  the  resistance  in  the  passing  of  boats,  I  will  suppose 
it  to  be  5^.  Tfais,  as  I  have  just  stated,  makes  the  section  of  the 
canal,  as  assumed  in  the  document,  29  per  cent,  larger  than  there 
is  any  necessity  to  suit  the  size  of  the  boat ;  or  in  other  words, 
whatever  is  expended  in  giving  the  trunk  of  the  canal  that  ex- 
tra size,  is  in  reality  so  iQuch  thrown  away,  unless  required  for 
the  convenience  of  boats  passing  eacK  other,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  supposed  that  80  feet  of  surface  is  needed  for  that 
purpose  for  14^  feet  boats.  The  area  of  the  transverse  section 
of  a  canal,  80  feet  wide,  by  8  feet  deep,  slopes  2  to  1,  ir  fiiii 
feet.  The  area  of  a  boat  adapted  to  this,  in  the  ratio  of  5^,  is 
/#/  9S.I  feet,  and  the  breadth  under  a  depth  of  5  foe;,  would  be 
19  feet,  instead  of  14J  feet;  30  per  cent,  greater  ihr»i^  tic  calcu- 
lations in  the  document  above  mentioned.  Thei ,  ' :,  iherefure, 
a  very  great  and  serious  incongruity  in  the  assumrl  •  roportior.s 
of  the  canal,  compared  with  the  boats  and  locks,  as  exhibited  in 
the  document.  For  90  feet  surface,  (which  is  nearer  the  true 
width  for  a  depth  of  8  feet,  and  draught  of  5  feet,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Du  Buat,)  the  breadth  of  the  boat  would  be 
22  feet.  This  is  less  than  the  size  adapted  to  the  locks,  as  as- 
sumed in  the  report  of  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  Canal.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  jhe  locks  were  larger  than  necessary  for  the 
size  of  the  canal,  but  were  thus  assumed  under  the  expectation 
that  it  might  be  an  accommodation  to  introduce  the  boats  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  lateral  canals 
in  pairs.  It  was  likewise  stated,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
canal  were  deemed  moderate,  which  is  the  opinion  still  enter- 
tained. 

The  advantage  of  wider  boats  than  those  contemplated  in  the 
document,  viz.,  14^  feet,  is  evident  from  the  experience  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  Upon  this  caaal,  the^ratioof  its  transverse  section 
is  only  4  times  that  of  the  kiaded  boats,  much  below  the  amount 
supposed  above,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  those 
who  transport  upon  it,  tiat  any  material  saving  would  be 
made  by  reducing  the  boats  to  10  feet  width,  and  2  feet  depth,  of 
draught. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  otkerconsideratioas,  independent  of  the 
mere  saving  in  tractile  powtr,  in  favor  of  a'larger  width.  Boats 
of  this  description,  where  iie  length  and  depth  of  draught  is 
given,  have  a  greater  tonnage,  and  cost  less  in  proportion  to 
their  capacity,  and  are  navigated  at  comparatively  less  expense, — 
there  is  less  expenditure  of  water  for  lockage,  and  they  are  more 
commodious.  The  want  of  more  width  to  the  boats,  for  the 
accommodation  of  freight  and  passengers,  is  seriously  felt  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  And  I  venture  to  say,  that  a  canal  of  SO  feet  sur- 
face, with  boats  only  14^  feet  wide,  would  be  considered  by  those 
having  occasion  to  navigate  it,  as  a  great  and  serious  error,  and 
prove  a  constant  source  of  remark  and  regret.  So  great  a  dis- 
parity between  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  and  boats,  or  locks, 
would  indeed  be  an  anomaly  ia  tke  history  of  canals. 

Locks  of  the  large  kind  would  be  nearly  equivalent  in  effi- 
ciency to  the  duplicate  ones,*  of  '.he  size  proposed  in  the  docu- 
ment. In  consequence  of  which,  a  saving  is  anticipated  in  the 
cost  of  attendance  and  repairs,  aBd  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  an 
amount  would  be  saved,  if  the  plin  contemplated  is  adopted  in 
the  construction,  for  the  mere  expenditure  for  locks  only,  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  large  locks  will,  moreover,  allow  schooners  of  the  smaller 
class  from  the  lakes,  to  pass  through  the  canal,  in  case  it  should 
be  desirable,  which  is  more  than  probable.  Locks  of  that  size 
will  likewise  present  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  steam,  which 
is  precluded  by  those  recommended  in  the  document — and  hence, 
should  that  powerful  agent  be  applied  succesfuUy  to  canal  navi- 
gation, (and,  if  the  experience  of  tke  past  be  any  guide  to  the 
future,  we  must  consider  it  not  improbable,)  the  S^ate  of  New- 

*  I  ha-^  sopposed  duplicate  looks  to  be  <oiwtructed.  If  I  am  miatakan  (in 
thia,  it  ia^becmae  I  liavo  no  evidance  that  thej>laa  has  been  abandoned. 


York  will  not  have  ihouffhtlessly  denied  herself  the  advantages 

which  it  may  afford. 

There  is  another  consideration,— the  present  locks  are  15  feet 
wide.     The  width  proposed  in  the  document  is  16  feet.     The 
propriety  of  incurring  the  verv  great  expense  of  breaking  up  the 
present  system  of  locks,  mcrolv  to  gain  one  foot  additional  width, 
may  be  seriously  questioned.  '  It  may  indeed  be  stated,  that  if 
the  canal  is  enlarged,  many  of  the  present  locks  must  necessarily 
be  rebuilt,  m  order  to  meet  the  change  in  the  intermediate  levels. 
This  is  true,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  will  need  to  be  re- 
built from  their  foundations,  as  the  requisite  depth  of  water 
must  in  most  instances   be  obtained  by  raising  the  banks.     This 
too  confirms  the   remark  I  have  already  made  in  relation  to  the 
blind  character  of  the  first  prorcedings  relative  to  the  doubling  of 
the  locks.     It  should  have  bcc  n  deemed  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  locks,  either  by  enlarging  or  doub. 
ling,  and  ihe  enlargement  of  the  channel,  are  imepambfy  con- 
nected, and  that  the  one  could  not  consistently  be  effected  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 

As  to  the  objection  made  in  the  document  to  large  locks,  on 
account  of  the  "inconvenience  of  managing  the  lock  gates,"  it 
is  of  the  most  trivial  character — for  every  mechanic  knows  that 
with  suitable  fixiures  and  attendance,  there  need  be  litte  or 
notiiing  lost  in  this  respect.  I  may  add,  that  the  water  required 
for  lockage  will  be  less  in  proportion,  to  the  tonnage  in  larger 
locks,  and  that  the  loss  by  leakage  will  be  less  in  single  locks  of 
larger  size,  than  in  double  ones  of  less  size.  The  summit  level 
likewise  on  the  proposed  route,  by  the  way  of  Lake^Oneida,  is 
reduced  more  than  one  half  in  length ;  and  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  water  required  for  lockage  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
that  required  fur  evaporation,  absorption  and  leakage,  and  that 
any  loss  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  that  fraction,  I  cannot  but 
imasine  that  the  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the  document  were 
made  without  sufficient  reflection.  I  am  the  more  strongly  of  this 
opinion,  as  the  supply  of  water  has  been  proved  ad^equate  to  any  con- 
tingency.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  observed,  likewise,  that  with 
locks  so  near  the  width  of  those  at  present  in  use,  the  boats  from 
the  lateral  canals  would  be  constantly  passing  upon  the  main 
canal,  and  occasion  thereby,  almost  in  every  instance,  a  waste  of 
water  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  circumstances,  true  policy  would 
seem  to  dictate,  that  if  there  be  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  the  greater  width,  since  in  this  case 
there  would  be  no  compulsion  as  to  the  size  of  the  boats,  but  in 
the  other  case  the  defect  would  be  irremediable,  except  at  great 
expense. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  other  important  point,  ip 
which  the  iriends  of  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  Canal  are  at  issue 
with  the  authors  of  the  document,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is 
better  at  the  |  resent  time  for  the  State  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal 
to  Buffalo,  or  to  open  the  communication  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Ontario.  There  is,  in  the  document  referred  to,  such  a  want  of 
definiteness  in  the  opinions  and  statements,  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate mingling-  of  fact,  assumption,  and  assertion;  the  attention 
is  so  frequently  diverted  to  subjects  either  irrelevant,  or  of  little 
importance,  while  those  of  greater  magnitude  arc  either  over- 
looked, perverted,  or  misrepresented,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  follow  out  the  several  statements  in  detail,  and  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  subject. 

The  question,  as  I  propose  to  examine  it,  presents  itself  in  the 
following  points  of  view  : 

1st.  The  comparative  co^t  of  the  two  routes.  -.  ,,     : 

2{lly.  The  comparative  expense  of  transportation. 

Sdly.  The  accommodation  afforded  to  the  present  and  future 
trade  of  the  interior. 

Upon  a  satisfactory  determination  of  these  propositions,  the* 
choice  of  routes  must  necessarily  depend. 

From  the  diverging  point  at  the  Rome  Summit  to  Oswego, 
there  is  19  miles  of  artificial  canal,  at  a  cost,  according  to  the 
estimate,  of  §872,000.    This  is  for  90  feet  surface.     For  80  feet 
surface,  and  locks  less  than  30  feet  wide,  it  would  be  less,  but 
instead  of  lessening,  I  will  aud  to  the  amount,  and  call  it  $900,000. 
The  length  of  the  canal  for  passing  the  Niagara  Falls,  according  .. 
to  Mr.  Roberts'  survey,  is  9  miles,  and  estimated  cost  about ^- 
$900,000.     This  I  will  suppose;  increased  to  $1,100,000.  which  ' 
will  give  for  the  total  length  of  artificial  canal  on  the  Ontario 
route,  29  iniles,  and  whole  cost  of  the  improvement,  $2,000,000. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  distance  is  natural  navigation,  viz. : 
I39mil.es  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  balance  on  Lake  Ouedia, 
Oswego,  and  Niagara  rivers. 

The  total  extent  of  artificial  canal  on  the  Erie  route,  from  the 
diverging  point  above  mentioned,^o  Buffalo,  is  237  mile$.    The  . 
cost  of  enlarging  this,  to  80  feet  width,  and  8  feet  depth,  with 
duplicate  locks,  of  the  ditnensions  of  those  proposed,  cannot  be 
rated  at  less  than  $20,000  per  mile,  which  will  make,  $4,740,000, 
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Requiring  an  extra  outlay  of  capital,  ever  and  above  the  oiher 
route,  to  make  an  equally  perfect  coniinunication  of  8-J'10,000, 
or  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  !  This,  in  the  prc-eiit  dcpresf-cd 
conditioQ  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  when  there  are  so  many, 
and  increasing  demands  upon  its  treasury  for  ihe  construction  ol 
lateral  canals  and  railroads,  is  an  important  item — and  assumes 
still  jjreater  importance,  when  we  consider  that  a  resort  to  tax- 
ation^as  been  seriously  contemplated,  as  necessary  to  supply 
deficiencies  either  already  existing  or  anticipated. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject — no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt,  that  should  the  Erie  Canal  be  enlarged  to 
Buflfalo,  the  growing  trade  of  Lulce  Ontario  will  require  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  a  communication  of  the  same  size  to  connect 
with  that  Lake  at  Oswego.  This  result  will  lollow  with  as 
much  certainty  as  tlie  construction  of  the  present  Oswego 
Canal  has  already  followed  that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  im- 
possible, under  an  enlarged  view  of  iho  subject,  to  doubt  that 
the  result  will  be  as  stated — neither  will  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
time  is  not  distant,  when  the  State  of  New- York,  (even  should 
the  Erie  Canal  be  enlarged  to  Buffalo,)  will  lind  it  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  necessary,  to  open  a  communication,  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario,  within  her  own  borders.  This  will  be  done  by 
the  State,  if  she  is  not  anticipated,  (which  is  not  improbable, 
should  there  be  a  much  longer  delay,)  by  the  opening  of  a  similar 
channel,  through  private  means.  I  present  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  show  that  nothing  will  i.i  reality  be  hazarded,  while  the 
probability  is  that  much  may  be  saved,  by  opening  at  the  preseot 
time  the  Ontario  route. 

The  question,  of  the  relative  cost  of  transportation,  which  I 
now  propose  to  investigate,  is  one  of  some  diflicully,  not  so  inuch 
so,  however,  but  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,  v/ithin 
certain  limits. 

The  view  which,  in  my  report,  I  took  of  this  subject,  was  based 
principally,  as  therein  stated,  upon  "  a  printed  tariff  of  prices,  es- 
tablished oy  companies  engaged  in  transportation  for  the  year 
1934;  and  since  the  reduction  of  tolls,"  by  these  prices,  a  great 
difference  was  shown  in  favour  of  navigation  by  wind  and  steam, 
upon  the  larger  waters,  compared  with  a  canal.  These  being 
the  rates  publicly  advertised,  it  was  presumed  they  were  such  as 
could  be  relied  upon,  for  a  safe  business,  and  although,  perhaps, 
exceeding  the  cost  at  which  particular  articles  were  conveyed  in 
many  instances,  they  were  still  accurate  in  the  uiost  important 
point,  in  affordini?  a  correct  relative  view  of  the  cost  by  the  dif- 
ferent mediums  of  communication.  There  has  been  the  present 
year,  as  I  understand,  some  reduction,  not,  however,  affecting 
very  materially  the  relation  of  the  prices  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
yc«r's  tariff. 

In  the  document  under  consideration,  there  is  a  statement  of 
cost  of  transportation  exehuive  of  tolls  upon  the  canal,  obtained 
partly  from  the  tatiff  of  1934,  partly  from  a  "  recent  tariff,"  and 
for  the  heavy  freight  one  article  only  is  mentioned,  viz.  flour, 
and  the  authority  not  given.  Flour  is  estimated  as  being  near 
the  average  of  all  the  freight,  and  assomed  as  such.  It  is  rated 
exclusive  of  tolls  at  8.9  mills  per  ton  per  mil^on  canal,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  by  steam  tow-boats,  it  is  8  mills.  The  rate 
for  merchandize  is  21.5 mills  per  ton  per  mile-  on  the  canal,  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  by  steam  tow-boats  15.1  mills.  There  are 
few  articles  that  are  transported  in  boats  at  a  less  rate  than  flour, 
and  as  merchandize  is  so  much  higher,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  price  for  flour  is  below  the  average.  The  general  rates 
for  heavy  goods,  by  the  recent  tariii,  are  omitted,  and  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  are  the  most  important  for  our  purpose. 

In  the  document  referred  to,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
the  cost  of  transportation,  on  the  two  routes  from  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany, as  follows : 

By  Schooners — 
Buffalo  to  Lewiston,  30  miles,  canal,  at  15^  mills,  -     -     $0  46^ 
Lewistoa  to  Oswego,  146  miles,    lake,  at  10.9  mills,  -    -    1  59 
Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  canal,  at  15J  mills,  -      .       3  13 

By  Canal  Boat —        ...... 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  363  miles,  canal,  at  11  mills,  - 
Transshipmeut  at  Buffalo,       -       .       •  ^  - 


$5 

18i 

3 

99 

- 

25 

$4 

24 

1)  Terence  in  favour  of  Erie  Canal  route,        -       -       -        94 

The  above  comparison  is  faulty,  because, 

1st,  The  cost  of  transportation  ou  the  canal,  exclusive  of  toll, 
is  rated  too  low. 

3d,  Too  great  a  reduction  is  anticipated,  in  the  future  tolls 
upon  the  canal. 

Sdly,  Th«  rat«i  p«r  ichoonsr  on  tb«  canal  and  lak«  ait  too 
Migh.  ^ -— •       —  - 


4thly,  The  extent  of  canal  between  Buflalo  and  Lewiston  is  9 
miles  instead  of  30. 

Assuming  flour  to  be,  as  staled  in  the  "document,"  at  8.9 
mills  per  ton  per  mile,  exclusive  of  tolls,  the  average  of  the 
transportation  upon  the  canal  cannot  be  safely  rated  at  less  than 
II  mills,  it  is  supposed  in  the  document  that  about  40  per  cent, 
will  be  saved  on  the  enlarged  canal.  The  reasons  for  this,  so  far 
as  they  arc  given  in  the  document  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Canal  Committee,  arc  not  satisfactory,  since  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  case,  seem  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  principal  advantage  contemplated 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  is  not  so  much  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  navigating,  as  the  increase,  it  will  give  to  its  capacity. — 
The  necessity  of  making  further  provisions  for  the  increase  in 
trade,  maybe  considered  the  chief  object  of,  and  to  have  alone 
dictated,  the  proposed  improvement.s. 

Instead  of  40  per  cent.,  from  25  to  30  is  the  most  that  can  safely 
be  relied  upon  as  likely  to  be  saved,  on  the  large  canal,  making 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  S  mills.  More  may  indeed  be  saved, 
but  in  a  work  of  so  great  magnitude,  involving  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure, it  would  not  be  prudent  to  anticipate  a  greater  reduc- 
tion. 

In  relation  to  the  tolls,  the  estimate  in  the  document  is  made 
on  the  supposition  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.,  one  half  the  pre- 
sent rates.  The  tolls  as  they  now  stand  will  rather  exceed  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  viz. 

For  flour  9  mills,      -        -  constitutional  limit,  8.92  mills. 

Do.  Merchandize  18  mills,        -do.        -        -       17.84  mills. 

Ten  mills  per  ton  per  mile  will  rather  fall  short  than  exceed 
a  fair  average.  That  this  will  be  materially  reduced,  is;  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  tolls  as  exhib- 
ited  above  arc  now  down  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
constitutional  limit.  A  farther  reduction  will  hardly  be  required, 
for  securing  the  western  trade,  particularly  if  as  great  a  saving  is 
made,  as  is  anticipated,  in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  en. 
larged  canal.  And  should  the  State  conclude  to  expend  nine 
millions  of  dollars  in  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo — another  million  to  connect  with  Lake  Ontario — an- 
other for  the  Niagara  Canal — another  for  the  Black  River  Canal 
—  two  millions  for  the  Rochester  and  Olcan  Canal — two  more 
to  complete  the  Chenango  Canal,  with  a  fourth  of  a  million  an- 
nually to  keep  the  three  last  in  navigable  order,  together  with 
whatever  shall  be  required,  for  the  various  other  projects  in  em- 
bryo, and  she  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  tolls  for  some  time  to  come. 

Considering  all  the  various  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made 
upon  the  treasury,  the  State  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  make 
any  farther  reduction,  unless  absolutely  required  for  the  security 
of  trade,  which  is  not  probable — any  calculations,  therefore, 
which  are  founded  on  such  anticipated  reductions,  cannv^t,  and,  in 
an  improvement  of  so  great  magnitudeas  the  one  proposed,  ought 
not,  to  be  relied  upon.  Indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  tolls  are 
noiv  down  to  the  constitutional  limit,  and  cannot  be  farther  re. 
duced,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  such  an  appeal,  made 
under  a  threat  of  taxation,  can  never  succeed. 

The   allowance  proper   to  be  made,  therefore  ,for  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  upon  the  canal,  is  for  transportation,  exclusive  of 
tolls,        ....         ....-8  mills. 

For  tolls, -.10  mills. 


Total,        -        -        -        .        -        _        -        .  IS  do. 

The  cost  by  the  Erie  Canal,  as  enlarged  to  the  size  proposed, 
will  therefore  be  as  follows — 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  363  miles,  canal,  at  13  mills,     -     -       $15  54 
Transshipment,  at  Buffalo,  same  as  given  in  the  document,      25 


$6  79 


To  present  the  comparison  in  the  fairest  manner,  by  making 
the  two  cases  as  nearly  ;?araWcf  is  possible,  I  will  suppose  that 
schooners  are  employed  from  Lake  Erie  to  Oswego,  and  that  a 
transshipment  takes  place  at  Oswego ;  the  conveyance  from 
thence  to  Albany,  being  by  canal  boat,  the  same  as  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany.  It  is  stated  in  the  document,  "  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
his  report,  provides  for  a  larger  ressel  than  can  pass  the  locks  on 
the  Welland  Canal.  We  presume  that  a  link  in  so  important  a 
chain  of  navigation  would  not  he  left  in  the  control  of  neighbors, 
who  are  proverbial  for  taking  care  of  themselves ;  we,  therefore, 
proceed  on  the  presumption,  that  a  canal  for  lake  v(;ssels  will  pro- 
Dably  be  required  from  somewhere  near  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  to 
Lewiston,  in  order  to  perfect  tie  scheme."  To  si  low  the  neces- 
sity for  so  much  pretumption,  I  will  quote  what  I  did  say,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  views  of  this,  (the  Ontario  route,)  are  in  a  great 
measure  predicated  upon  the  sapposition  of  a  more  conujlete  com- 
munication than  now  exists  between  Laltes  Erie  rmd  Ontario.  It 
is  only  by  a  work  of  this  de5Ciiptioii,/onncrf  %cithii%  9nr  own  bor- 
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ders,  that  the  full  beneKt  of  the  Ontario  route  can  be  attained," 
and  I  alluded,  likewise,  to  the  Welland  Canal,  and  to  the  unfa- 
vorable circumstance  "  of  that  work  being  within  the  territorjr 
and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power." 

As  it  regards  the  policy  and  economy  of  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  suited  to  lake  vessels, 
and  particularly  schooners,  and  the  practicability  of  conducting 
the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  to  Oswego,  through  such  a  channel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  docu- 
ment under  consideration,  as  follows :  "  from  Buffalo  to  Lewis- 
ton,  (alluding  to  the  Niagara  Canal,)  there  can  be  no  doubi  of 
Ihti  superiority  of  a  navigation  by  schooners."  The  cost  per  ton 
per  mile  by  schdoners,  as  assumed  in  the  document,  is  believed  to 
be,  for  a  general  traffic,  much  too  high.  It  is  rated  at  10.9  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  On  the  Hudson  River,  by  steam  tow  boats,  it 
is  given  at  8  mills.  In  the  report  of  the  Canal  Board  it  is  stated, 
that  •'  the  charges  by  steam  tow  boats  are  higher  than  in  sloops," 
and  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  difference.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  charges  on  the  Hudson  Ri- 
ver, by  sloops  or  schooners,  are  leS3  than  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Allowing  the  Ontario  route  to  be  a  general  medium  of  commu- 
nication, and  possessing  the  same  advantages,  as  it  regards 
amddnt  of  business  and  competition,  as  exists  upon  the  Hudson 
River,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  charge  for  schooners,  on 
that  lalce,  Avhich  is  given  In  the  document  at  10.9  mills,  need  be 
nitich  greater  than  upon  the  rivef.  The  risque  and  insurance 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  on  the  lake  ;  but  drt  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  less  delay  and  detention  by  contrary  AVinJs  and  calms 
than  ilpon  the  fiver.  This  view  of  the  subject  is,  however,  too 
limited.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  main  object  to  be  attain- 
ed, is  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes.  The 
vessels,  therefore,  which  deposite  their  cargoes  at  Oswego,  will 
be  freigiited  at  the  ports  Avest  of  Buffalo.  Say  at  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  and  intermediate  places.  The  reduction  in  price 
per  ton  per  mile,  on  lengthened  voyages,  is  very  great.  This 
principle  was  particularly  illustrated  in  my  report  of  the  Ontario 
and  Hudson  Canal.  "The  distance  on  the  Hudson  River,  between 
New- York  and  Albany^  is  only  145  miles  ;  from  Oswego  to  Buf- 
falo it  is  176  miles  ;  to  Cleveland  350  miles ;  to  Detroit  420  miles; 
to  Chicago  1170  miles. 

The  total  charge  for  transportation,  as  per  tariff  of  1834,  is  the 
same  from  Buffalo  to  any  port  on  Lake  Erie,  between  Erie  and 
Detroit.  The  difference  of  distance  between  these  places  is  176 
miles,  the  same  as  from  Oswego  to  Buffalo.  The  total  charge  is, 
likewise,  the  same  from  Buffalo  to  any  port  on  Lake  Michigan, 
embracing  a  range  of  300  miles,  being  120  miles  greater  than 
from  Oswego  to  Buffalo.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  regards  the 
trade  of  the  immense  region  of  country  west  of  the  port  of  Erie, 
there  would  be  little  impropriety  in  considering  the  total  charge 
for  transportation  the  same,  whether  the  cargoes  arc  delivered  at 
Buffalo  or  Oswego,  if  we  except  the  cost  of  passing  the  Niagara 
Canal.  In  the  estimate  ab^ve  quoted,  as  given  in  the  document, 
an  allowance  is  made  for  this  last  item ;  and  hence  the  other 
charg;e  for  schooner  transportation,  from  Buffalo  to  Oswege, 
should,  as  it  regards  the  trade  west  of  Erie,  have  either  been 
stricken  out,  or  very  much  reduced.  This  is  the  proper  view  of 
the  subject,  and  being  of  so  much  importance,  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  it  should  have  bsen  entirely  overlooked. 

Although  fully  justified,  from  the  principles  above  stated,  in 
omitting  the  charge  by  schooner  from  Buffalo  to  Oswego,  I  will 
rate  it  at  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile.f  The  cost  {or  transportation 
by  the  Ontario  route,  will  then  stand  thu.s  :;        .  ■'- 

Niagara  Canal — 9  miles,  at  20  mills,  -        .        -      .$0.18 
■     Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario,  166  miles,  at  4 
mills,      -        -  .       -        -        -        . 

Transshipment  at  Oswego  same  as  before, 
Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  at  18  mills,  -        • 


still  be  a  saving  on  the  Ontario  route  of  30  per  cent.,  as  follow* : 


.60 

.25 

3.64 


From  Buffalo  to  Albany,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  as 
.  enlarged,  the  cost,  as  above  found,  is    .       • 


84.73 
6.79 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  route,  -        -      $2.06 
Making  the  cost  by  the  Erie  route  50  per  cent,  greater. 
Putting  the  tolls  at  5  mills,  as  ftssumed  in  the  document,  the 
charge  on  the  canal  will  be  13  mills  instead  of  18,  and  there  will 

t  Since  writing  the  preceding  I  have  been  presented  with  tlie  following,  from 
•  source  entitled  to  credit. 
Rece7it  charges  from  Oswego  to  Detroit,  fcr  salt  per  ton  per  mile  4i  mills. 

"  "         do.        J^wiston,  do.       "  "  6     " 

"'.;'    ;"^"  "      Detroit  to  Of  wrgo.  ^vheat       »  "      ;    :'• ';' If  • 

-^ -■/•*'   :**  "      Oswego  to  Cleveland,  mer-  - 

''■  ■  J  i-j...-' ."  ohandize,  including  ware.     '.    .^•.' 

'•  house  charges  at  cSwego, "  **  114** 

The  n!x)ve  prices  iuclude  all  exp-^nsee  of  passing  the  Wc!}and  Canal. 

I  am  likewise  informed  that  the  charge  upon  salt  per  ton  per  jpile,  fVom  Oswego 
to  Cfaichago,  is  but  a  fraction  over  3  mills. 


Niagara  Canal,  9  milrs,  at  20  laills, 

Niagara  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  166  miles,  at  4 

mills, .- 

Thansshipment  at  Oswego  same  as  before, 
Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  at  13  mills,  - 


^.18 


Buffalo  to  Albany,  Erie  Canal,  363  miles,  at  13 

mills »:  ■    i 

Transshipment  at  Buffalo  same  as  above. 


$3.72 

$4.72-    - 
.25 

-      64.97 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  roirte,  -     "  -     $1.25    ■  ■.  ' 

If  th«  rate  per  schooners' on  Lake  Ontario  is  doubled,  there" 
will  still  be  a  difference  of  59  cents  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Ontario- 
route.* 

The  question  as  it  regards  navigating  the  canal  by  schooner* 
and  steamboats,  it  will  be  perceived  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
choice  of  routes.  The  advocates  of  the  Ontario  and  Hudaoit 
Canal  have  never,  as  I  am  aware,  contemplated  an  exclusive  navi- 
gation eitlier  by  schooners  or  steamboats.  In  this  light  the  sob- 
jcct  was  distinctly  presented  in  my  report.  They  were  an-xion* 
that  the  canal  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
(hat  class,  leaving  it  lo  those  engaged  in  transportation  to  fin*  out 
and  adopt  the  cheapest  method. 

If  the  communication  is  opened  by  the  way  of  Lake  Ontarioj, 
the  trade  from  that  Lake  will  be  accommodated  in  connectio» 
with  that  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  country  west.  This  very  in»- 
portant  consideration  is  overlooked  in  the  document.  The  im- 
portance likewise  of  being  in  a  situation  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  contemplated  improvements  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Huron,  is  likewise  overlooked.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  interior  of  the  State  from  an  enlarged  navigation,  suited  to 
steamboats,  to  be  eflected  bv  the  improvement  of  Seneca  River, 
and  extending  to  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  Lakes,  is  i« 
like  manner  overlooked.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  gre»t  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  impostsibility,  of  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  to  the 
size  proposed,  without  (s^criously  obstructing  the  navigation,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Ontario  route  ia  ,;.■ 
obviating  this  difficulty,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tli* 
competition,  that  will  naturally  result  in  tl:e  transportation  on  the 
two  routes.  Not  a  wprd  is  said  as  to  the  great  difference  in  cost, 
nearly  three  millions, -whiciji  is  shown  to  exist  in  favor  of  th» 
Ontario  rente. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  project  for  a  work  of  internal  improvement, 
however  visionary,  is  destitute  of  some  redeeming  features.  In 
the  present  instance,  not  a  single  consideration  is  adduced  by  the 
authors  of  the  document,  in  favor  of  tbe  Ontario  roule.  la 
their  estimation  there  is  every  thing  to  condemn,  and  "oth- 
ing  to  approve.  That  it  has  some  favorable  points,  1  belie«e  I  ■. 
have  substantially  proved. 

A  more  complete  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  than  I 
have  been  able  to  take,  with  (he  limited  time  and  means  at  com- 
mand, would  perhaps  exhibit  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light.     I 
believe,  however,  that  I  have  said  enou;'h  to  produce  conviction  of 
the  little  reliance  that  can  safely  be  placed  upon  the  opinions  and 
statements  contained  in  the  document-    The  subject  is  one  of; 
great  magnitude,  and  as  such  demands  a  candid  and  thoroPJgU  ■ 
investigation. 

I  might  here  close  my  remarks,  in  full  confidence  that  I  havff  . 
said  enough  to  convince  the  publi«t,  that  the  Ontario  route  pos- 
sesses advantages,  which  should  have  entitled  it  to  a  more  se-  .. 
rious  consideration  than  is  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  document  of 
Messrs.  Jervis,  Hutchinson  and  Mills.  I  cannot,  however,  » 
justice  to  myself,  avoid  noticing  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  errors, 
and  misrepresentations,  with  which  that  "document "  abounds. 

On  page  10th,  is  the  following:  "Mr.  Johnson,  aflcr  stating  ., 
that  experiments  in  navigating  small  canals  by  steam  had  hi-  ' 
therto  failed,  seems  to  think  that  it  can  be  successful  on  large 
canals."  Bv  recurring  to  page  56  of  my  Report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  expressed  myself  as  follows :  "  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  navigating  the  smaller  canals  br 
steam,  have  invariably  failed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if 
this  great  and  growing  power  in  the  arts,  can  be  applied  at  an 
to  artificial  navigation,  it  must  be  on  canals  of  a  large  size.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  what  is  conditionally  expressed  on  my  part, 
is  represented  as  a  po*i7ii;c  declaration.  >       .   ^•'.  .  J^-^^- 

•  There  is  another  view  of  tho  subject,  which  I  have  not  time  or  «pB«(  fuU^ 
to  illustrate.  It  is  an  important  one,  and  I  mention  it  l>eca«»o  it  u  omitted  m  th« 
document.  It  i«  thai  of  a  oomparison  in  the  co»t  of  transportation  under  a  rr- 
ducwi  rate  of  speed  from  Osweso  to  Albany,  say  2  miles  per  hour,  with  the  extra 
cost  of  conveyance  by  sleamboaU  upon  the  Lake,  (should  the  latter  be  loimd  m 
CTcess,)  the  greater  celerity  of  motion  upon  the  I^e  being  such  as  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  upon  the  canal,  thereby  cauBin«  a  MViiJiiwrhaps  m  botk  un^ 
and  expense  upon  the  Onlario  roufe.  '='//'■■'- '-^Z- :'^:'\':  "^.   ■"^^ 


■  -.^•p'jr-""    f»^v^ — -.;» 
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In  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  use  of  steHHi,  1  was  very 
careful  not  to  excite  any  undue  expectations.  Tlie  portions  of 
the  canal,  on  which  I  supposed  it  might  be  used  to  advantage, 
were  distinctly  pointed  out :  they  were  the  two  level  portions 
between  Utica  and  Oswego,  embracing  a  distance  of  nearly  70 
miles,  more  than  half  of  which  distance  is  natural  navigation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  phraseology  was 
such  as  to  leave  the  preference  of  the  Engineer  involved  in  some 
degvee  of  ambiguity." 

On  page  54  of  my  Report,  the  average  maximutn  rate  of  mo- 
tion, from  Oswego  to  Albany,  is  estimated  at  S^^'"''^*'  V^^  hour. 
One  third,  at  least,  of  the  whole  distance  is  na'tural  navigation, 
viz.,  through  the  Oneida  Lake,  and  along  Fish  Creek,  and  Onei-   ij 
da  and  Oswego   Rivers.     How  much  more  may  be  obtained  on    ' 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River.s,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Tlie 
greater  velocity  will  take  place  on  this  portion,  leaving  the  rate 
of  motion  on   the  remaining  portion  only  four  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour.     This  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Biiifalo  to  Albany,  is  passed  under  the  most  favorable 
ciroiimstances  in  62  hours,  being  less  than  the  time  occupied  on 
tb«  Erie  Canal  route,  by  83  hours.     I  farther  state  that  "  this  is 
probably  a  greater  difference  than  would  be  proper  to  assume," 
aud    I   add,  "  that  if  the   average   is   taken  of  sail-vessels  and 
Steamboats  upon  the  lake,  with  s^eani  v\ion  the  canal,  the  ratio 
of  time  will  not  exceed   one   half,  or  at  niO;it  two  thirds,  which   i 
the  Ontario  will  bear  to  the  Erie  roult."     This  would  bring  the 
velocity  on  the  part  of  the  route  which  is  actually  canal,  between 
two  and  a  half  and  three  miles  per  hour.    With  this  explanation, 
the  amount  of  truth  and  fairness  contained  in    the  following, 
from  the  document,  page  19,  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

"Mr.  Johnson,  in  making  a  comparison  between  this  route 
and  the  Erie  Canal,  puts  the  velocity  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  two 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour  ;  and  on  the  proposed  steamboat  canal 
at  five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  W'e  suppose  he  contemplated 
«team  power  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  superiority  in  speed, 
■which,  by  the  usually  received  principle  of  computation,  would 
require  nearly  five  times  as  much  powvr  as  a  speed  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour"  !  and  thus  the  matter  is  left  without  any 
further  explanation,  permitting  it  to  be  inferred  that  five  ;md  a 
half  miles  per  hour,  including  lockage,  was  intended  in  the  con- 
fined channel  of  the  canal,  and  that  five  times  the  customary 
resistance  is  in  conscqrjence  to  be  encountered  ! 

On  page  14  of  the  document  is  the  following :  ••  In  speaking 
i)f  the  application  of  steam  power  to  ctmal  navigation,  Mr.  John- 
sun  crUs  it  a  "  great  and  growmg  power  of  the  arts."  This 
»ol«cism  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  the  "  ingenuity  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  mechanicians,  have  been  largely  put  into  re- 
quisition to  improve  this  truly  noble  engine  of  art,"  and  that 
"  the  application  of  this  power  is  made  with  great  simplicity,"  and 
"  they  see  no  reason  to  believe  thrre  is.  well  founded  proba- 
bihty  of  any  such  improvement  in  its  application  to  navigation, 
as  will  warrant  a  reliance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  project 
that  will  cost  millions,"  &,c. 

We  are  here  given  to  understand  that  improvements  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  have  reached  their  ultimatum, 
— and  that  in  a  work  which  is  to  last  for  ages,  no  provision  is 
necessary  for  any  anticipated  improvement.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation.  There  never  was  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  improvement 
was  more  generally  abroad,  and  more  successfully  at  work  than 
at  present :  and  in  no  one  branch  of  the  arts,  is  there  a  greater 
promise  of  a  favorable  result,  than  in  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation. 

With  what  justice  it  is  assarted  that  the  project  is  to  cost 
millions,  ficc,  the  preceding  pages  will  show.  Instead  of  caus- 
ing any  extra  expenditure,  it  will  save  to  the  State  an  outlay  at 
the  present  time  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  afibrd  a  communication  better  suited  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  transportation. 

On  page  18  it  is  stated  that  "  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by 
schooners,  requires  the  passage  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  by  a  pivot  or  drawbridges,  for  public  roads,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  farms,  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  scows  or 
floats,  securely  moored  in  basins  formed  out  of  the  main  range 
of  the  canal.  He  snys,  between  Utica  and  Rome,  there  is  up- 
nardt  of  20  farm  bridges.  Between  Utica  and  Little  Falls,  there 
is  a  fraction  over  3  farm  bridges  per  mile,  for  2*2  miles." 

The  manner  in  which  the  word  upwards  is  italicised,  with  the 
statement  which  follows,  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  had  pur- 
posely underrated  the  number,  and  that  there  were  nearer  4o 
than  20,  the  distance  from  Utica  to  Rome  being  15  miles.  Now 
there  is  actually  in  this  distance  but  21  farm  bridges,  and  this 
fact  could  as  easily  have  been  ascertained  by  the  authors  of  the 
document,  as  the  one  they  presented  I 

The  declaration  that  scows  or  floats  were  propo.sed  by  me  as  a 
substitute  for  road  bridges,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  the 
description  of  the  character  of  the  canal,  I  stated  that  "farm  bridges 


pivot  bridg>'>! 
Ui'c  al/oh  ed  '■' 
On  pa  •;   U 


were  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  navigation."  The  plan 
of  scows  and  floats,  was  suggested  to  be  used  in  extreme  cases 
for  farms  only,  where  road  bridges  were  not  accessible,  until 
"  the  canal  should  become  a  boundary  of  property."  The  form- 
ation of  basins  and  bridges  on  the  towing-path  is  no  plan  of 
mine,  and  was  neither  intimated  or  conteiuplated  in  ray  report ; 
but  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination  of  the  authors  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  is  such  an  one  as  no  intelligent  engineer  would  think 
of  adopting.  The  fact  that  scows  or  floats  were  suggested  as  a 
temporary,  and  not  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  re[iort ;  and  had  the  writers  of  the  document  but 
consulted  the  estimate,  they  would  have  seen  that  pivot  bridges 
were  provided  for  in  every  instance  for  the  roads,  an4  not  a 
single  item  for  scows  or  floats  was  presented  ;  and  that  the 
damages  for  injury  to  farms,  in  consequence  of  intercepting  the 
transverse  commnnication,  were  all  included  in  the  item  of 
commutation  for  farm  bridges. 

I  have  been  more  particular  on  this  subject,  as  the  authors  of 
the  documetit,  in  their  disregard  of  facts,  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  the  Canal  Board  into  error,  and  causing  them  to  do 
an  act  of  injustice  to  myself. . 

What  renders  the  course  taken  by  the  writers  of  the  document 
still  more  inexcusable,  is  the  fact  that  upon  either  plan  of  im- 
provement, the  system  of  farm  bridges  must,  in  most  cases,  be 
abandoned.  Aside  from  any  considerations  of  economy,  the 
idea  of  bridges  of  that  description,'  80  or  90  feet  long,  and  raised 
5  or  7  feet  higher  than  the  present  ones,  viz.  the  surface  of  the 
water  raised  3  or  4  feet,  and  2  or  3  feet  added  to  ^the  height  of 
the  bridge,  is  preposterous. 

I  repeat  again  that   the  probability  Is,  farm  bridges  must,   in 
most  cases,  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in 
many  places,  where  the  canal  is  intersected  by  roads,  none  but 
hould  be  tolerated,  and  this,  too,  whether  schooners 
vass  upon  it  or  not. 

-.li'the  document,  this  assertion  is  made,  that  "  Mr. 
Johnson  i.rr.popos  the  towing  plan  on  Lake  Ontario."  It  is 
suflicient  lu  say  that  I  made  no  such  proposition.  The  state- 
ment is  devoid  of  truth,  and  hence  all  the  deductions  from  it, 
(so  far  as  they  refer  to  myself,)  possess  the  same  character. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  speak  thus  plainly,  but  a 
regard  for  truth,  and  my  own  reputation,  requires  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the  route  from  Utica 
to  Oswego,  no  opinions  are  presented  in  the  document.  With 
sufficient  facts  before  them  to  have  decided  whether  it  appeared 
to  be  ample  or  otherwise,  tliey  avoid  meeting  the  subject  fairly, 
and  merely  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  "  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  cursory  surveys."  That  there  is  truth,  too  much 
truth,  in  tfiis  remark,  I  will  readily  grant,  but  it  strikes  me  as 
corning  with  an  extremely  ill  grace,  from  the  particular  quarter 
whence  it  issues. 

The  estimate  which  I  presented  was  intended  to  be  ample, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  fully  so,  on  the  plan  contemplated. 
There  may  have  been  omissions  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
the  prices  may  have  been  underrate<1,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  were  intended  to  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  cover  all 
deficiences.  I  do  not  assume  to  be  infallible.  The  examples 
which  I  have  witnessed  of  the  errors  of  others,  their  pretensions 
and  failures,  have  led  me  to  distrust,  and  consequently  to  scru- 
tinize more  closely  my  own  opinions.  The  survey  and  report 
upon  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  Canal,  was  accomplished  at  a 
season  of  the  year  the  most  unfavorable,  and  with  very  limited 
time  and  means.  1'he  great  object  in  view  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  most  efl^ectual  means  of  providing 
for  the  prospective  increase  in  trade,  between  the  States  and 
Territories  west,  and  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  authors  of  the  document,  called  upon  as  they  were, 
formally  and  officially,  to  have  viewed  the  subject  in  the  [most 
enlarged  and  liberal  manner.  If  the  details  of  the  plan  as  pre- 
sented in  my  estimate  for  the  Ontario  route,  were  not  as  perfect 
as  they  should  have  been  in  any  particular,  it  wa-s  their  duty 
to  propose  others  more  consonant  with  their  particular  views. 

They  should  have  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  prin- 
ciples, placing  the  rival  projects  solely  upon  their  own  merits, 
independently  of  any  statements  or  opinions  which  I  might  have 
advanced. 

Had  this  course  been  taken,  I  should  never  have  troubled  my. 
self  to  pen  this  communication. 

The  general  character  of  the  document  of  Messrs.  Jervis, 
Hutchinson  and  Mills,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  very  different  from  this. 
It  is  limited,  illiberal,  and  partial  in  its  views,  and  deeply  fraught 
with  error  and  misrepresentation.  The  pubUc  will  be  able,  with 
tho  preceding  explanations,  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  I  confi- 
dently submit  the  subject  to  their  decision,  believing  that  they 
will  properly  appreciate  principles  and  motives,  and  that  Iheir 
aw«.rd  will  be  impartial. 

E.  F.  JOHNSON. 
Utica,  AprU.  1895. 
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The  Haerlem  Railroad  Company  made  a  vis- 
it of  examination  on  Silurdny,  accompanied  by 
•  mnny  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Slate,  now 
sitting  here  as  a  Court  of  Errors,  and  of  the  Cor- 
poration— together  wHh  other  invited  guesUi — to 
their  road.  -    .'^'^,       '.;    ^:_ 

[  After  examining  the  whole  line  of  works,  com- 

pleted and  to  be  completed,  a  handsome  dinner 
was  served  to  the  Company  and  their  guests,  at 
the  Pros|.ect  Hill  house,  which  went  off  with  great 
spirit. 

Not  having  been  able  to  avail  ourself  of  ths" 
invitation  of  the  Company  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  we  give,  from  the  Garette,  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  Tunnel^  now  construct- 
ing at  the  Haerlem  heights. 

The  operations,  now  in'progrcss  in  the  Haerlem 
Railroad,  are  entrusted  to  the  manageirent  of  Mr. 
John  Rutter,  an  experienced  miner  from  Cornwall, 
England,  as  superintendent,  and  Mr.  John  Ewen, 
Jun.  Engineer. 

The  tunnel  commences  at  the  southerly  side  of 
91st-streef,  and  terminates  at  the  northerly  side  of 
94th  street,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  844  feel 
in  length,  24  feet  wide  and  21  feet  high  in  the  cen- 
tre. This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  work  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  and  is  even  more  so  than  that 
of  the  tunnel  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  which  is  only  about  600  feet  long,  22  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  in  height.  Eliidi  end  of  the  tun- 
nel will  be  finished  with  a  handsome  stone  facing, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. There  are  at  present  about  seventy-five 
men  employed  on  the  tunnel  and  open  excava- 
tions, who  work  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  each, 
eight  hours  at  a  time,  both  day  and  night.  The  ex- 
cavation was  commenced  about  two  months  since, 
and  ninety  feet  have  alr»  ady  been  completed,  and 
the  whole  work  will  be  finished  in  about  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  it  was  first  niidertaken.  The 
c*nbanknient  commences  at  100th  street  and  ex- 
tends to  106th  street.  This  will  be  a  mgst  sub- 
stantial work,  as  the  wliole  v.ill  be  supported  by 
slope  walls  of  dry  masonry.  At  the  crossing  of 
the  streets  there  are  handsome  arched  cnrriage- 
ways,  supported  by  stone  pilters.  At  the  northern 
termination  of  the  embankment,  the  bridge  com- 
mences, extending  from  106th  to  108ih  streets. — 
Tills  bridge  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  one  now 
constructing  by  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, over  the  Hackensuck  Rivei,  and  is  denomina- 
ted tlie  Truss  Bridge,  the  invention  of  Ithiel  Town, 
Esq.  It  will  be  620  feet  in  length,  supported  by 
two  stone  abutments  and  two  piers,  with  a  span  of 
about  200  feet. 


New- York  and  Erie  Rajlroao  Co-mpany. — 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  holden,  under  an  invitation  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  their  office,  on  the  20lh  Sep- 
tember, ultimo.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board,  setting  forth  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  prosj^ects  of  the  Company,  was  read 
to  the  stockliolders,  and  is  to  be  published  pursuant 
to  their  request.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  during  the  coming  week,  accompanied 
with  the  official  account  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  on  accepting  the  report. 

On  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  President  of  the 
Company,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  settled  policy  of  the 
Board  in  conducting  with  special  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  tlie  jjreat  enterprise  committed  to  their 
charge,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor 
ef  this  city : 

New- York,  September  30,  1835. 
To  his  Honor  the  Maytr  of  the  City  of  ^exo-Ycrk. 

Sib, — ^The  Directors  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  think  it  right  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New- York  should,  ex  officio,  be  a  Di- 
rector of  that  Company,  in  order  that  the  right  of 
inspecting  their  books,  and  of  being  intimntely  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  transactions,  in  which  the 
city  of  New- York  must  necessarily  be  deeply  in- 
terested, should  belong  at  all  times  to  its  Chief 
Magistrate.  ,  ■ 


It  is  not  expected  nor  desired  thai  ilie  Mayor 
should  be  a  Slock  iiolder  in  the  Company. 

j^    •      I  remran,  Sir,  rcspecifuUy  yours, 

James  G.  King, 
President  of  the  A*.  1'.  S,-  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

Which  was  answered  as  follows  : 

New- York,  October  1, 1835. 

Sir, — I  have  your  letter  under  date  of  yesterday, 
suggesting  tliat  the  Mayor  of  the  City  should  be, 
ex  officio,  a  Director  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company. 

I  think  llie  making  the  road  alluded  to  vastly  un- 
portant ;  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  business, 
the  wealth,  and  populition  of  our  city  :  and  if  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  Directors,  that  the  Mayor  should  be 
ex  officio  a  Member  of  tlie  Bo.ii-d,  I  shall  assent  to  it ; 
but  I  concur  with  you  that  he  should  not  be  a  Stock- 
holder.    Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

CoRNELics  W.  Lawrence. 

To  James  G.  King,  Esq. 
President  of  Ike  JsT.  Y.  «§•  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

At  the  election  which  took  place  on  the  suljse- 
quent  daj',  James  G.  King,  Peter  G.  Siuyvesant, 
Samuel  U.  Riiggles,  John  Duer,  John  G.  Coster, 
Stephen  Wlii;ncy,  Peter  Harmony,  J.  Green 
Pcnrson,  Pelatiah  Peril,  Elbert  J.  Anderson,  Mi- 
chael Burnham,  James  i^oormnn,  John  Rathbone, 
jun.,  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  George  Gris- 
wold,  of  this  city  ;  .Teremiah  H.  Piersoii,  of  Rock- 
land county,  and  his  Honor  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence, Mayor  of  the  city  of  New- York,  were  una- 
nimously elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
And  at  a  meeting  of  said  Directors,  held  on  the  2d 
of  October,  .fames  C.  King,  and  Peter  G.  Stuyvc- 
sant  were  re-elected  President  and  Vice-President. 


Steamboat  Launch. — 'A  very  fine  steamboat 
of  700  tons,  was  launched  yesterday,  from  tlie  ship 
yard  of  Brorcn  ^-  Bell,  about  2  o'clock. 

She  is  called  the  jVassachmetts,  and  belongs  to 
the  Tr(ni sport a'.ion  Co..  of  the  Sound,  where  she  is 
to  run  in  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence railroad,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  next  season. 

This  noble  vessel — built  of  timber  heavy  enougli 
for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  yet  modeled,  and  light  to 
the  eye,  and  buoyant  on  the  water,  as  a  cutter, — is 
203  feet  long  on  deck,.witli  29  feet  beam.  Tiie 
grand  saloon  below  is  170  feet  long,  and  she  will 
have  accommodations  for  400  persons.  She  will 
be  pio])elled  by  two  engines  of  120  horse  power 
each,  with  copper  boilers — and  is  to  be  commanded 
by  the  experienced  and  esteemed  Capuin  Wil- 
liam CoMSTOCK.  At  her  bows,  the  Indian  Chief 
Jilassassoit  frowns  over  the  waters, which  those  who 
once  knew  and  ruled,  now  know  no  more.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  steam- 
boat. 

On  the  same  spot,  whence  the  Massachusetts 
was  launched,  tlie  keel  of  the  Rhode  Island,  a  still 
latter  boat,  for  the  same  Company,  was  immedi- 
ately laid. 

Success  to  such  enterprise  I 

Enlarjrement  of  the  Erie  Canttl. 

Meeting  at  Rochester. — At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  held  at  the 
Court  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  21sl  of  SejJtera- 
ber,  ult.,  Gen.  Jacob  Gould  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  E.  Darwin  Stnith.  Esq.,  Secretary.  Tlie 
committee  of  forty,  selected  at  the  prev'o  js  meet- 
ing, to  whom  was  referred  the  contemplated  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal,  presented  the  follow- 
ing memorial  and  resolutions,  which  had  been  re- 
ported  to  that  committee  by  their  sub-committee, 
comp<jsed  of  Myron  Holley,  Jesse  Hawley,  David 
S.  Bates,  Lyman  B.  Langworthy  and  Henry 
O'Reilly,  as  their  report,  which  havuig  been  con- 
sidered an  adopted,  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
our  citizens  for  signature,  and  then  transmittej  to 
tlie  Canal  Board  previous  to  their  meeting,  on  the 
20th  of  October  next. 

The  committee  who  submitted  to  the  meeting 
the  report  of  the  Canal  Board,  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  30th  day  of  l^^arch  last,  and  the  letter 
of  the  Engineers,  dated  M-rch  23,  1835,'addressed 
to  the  Canal  Board,  as  fully  sustaining,  in  its  state- 
ments, and  reasoning,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  to  the  dimensions  of  eighty  feet  width  and 


ciglii  icet  depth.  On  consideration  of  th«Be  docu- 
ments it  was  ordered  that  such  parts  of  the  report 
and  tlie  letter  of  the  Engineer's  as  should  be  perti- 
nent to  the  object  of  this  meeting,  ^ould  be  «"e- 
published  and  cii-culaied  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  publication  and  correspondeucc 

Memoriau 

To  the  honorable  the  Canal  Board  of  the  State  of 
*Vrtc  York, 

The  subsciibci-s  to  tliis  mcmorwl  are  residents  of 
the  State  near  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal ;  and  ma- 
ny of  us  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  extensrvely 
engaged  in  the  busine-as  of  transportation  upon  iu 
We  liive  habitually  observed  its  effects,  and  shar- 
ed in  its  influences ;  and  suppose  no  private  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  been  more  incited  by 
intere^  t,  or  had  better  opportunities  to  understand 
all  its  bearings  upon  pubUc  and  private  prospe- 
rity. 

We  were  exceedingly  gratified  with  that  enligh- 
tened rcg:\rd  to  oiie  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  their  care,  which  led  the  Legislature,  in  May 
last,  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  this  great 
work.  And  we  congratulate  each  other  apon  the 
wisdom,  which  placed  the  time,  and  mode,  a/»d 
measure,  of  such  enlargeme.'",  in  the  almost  unre- 
stricted discretion  of  the  Canal  Board ;  and  more 
especially  as  the  law  to  which  we  refer,  was  passed, 
after  due  reflection  amJ  deliberation,  upon  your  re- 
sort of  30th  March  preceding.  That  able  docu- 
ment, with  tlie  scientific  and  satisfactory  letter  ap- 
pended to  it,  addres&ol  to  your  honorable  body  by 
"hree  of  your  engineers,  appears  to  us  to  indicate 
the  most  obvious  and  efficient  means  of  giving  the 
happiest  development  to  the  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  this  State  has  so  long, 
and  so  profitably  pursued. 

With  such  impressions  we  ask  leave  to  offer  to 
your  consideratian  the  following  resolutions  and 
statement : 

IsL  Resolved,  That  tlie  interests  of  this  State 
require  that  the  cixpacity  of  the  Erk  ctmal  from  Al- 
bany should  be  greatly  enlai^ed. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  as  a  capacious  navigable  out- 
let to  connect  the  trade  of  our  large  upper  lakes,with 
the  Atlantic,  the  extent  of  this  eularjjemcnt  sbuuki 
be  adanted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  commerce  greater 
than  WAS  ever  carr»«<l  on  in  the  interior  of  any  con- 
tinent ;  and  that  it  should  be  Imuted  only  by  such 
dimensions  as  will  reqiiire  the  least  practicable 
power  of  traction  in  boats  carrying  at  least  one 
hundrc-d  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  and  in  such 
nuinbei:>  as  %viil  ultimately  require  double  locks  for 
their  transit. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  our  observations,  calcuiations 
and  exjierience,  confirm  us  in  th<;  opinion,  that 
such  dimensions  cannot  be  less  than  eighty  feet 
width  of  v.ater  at  the  surface,  witli  eiglit  (ndt 
depth. 

4tli.  Resolved,  That  no  aqueduct,  deep  cut,  or 
passage  through  city  improvements,  should  be 
constructed  on  a  less  width  of  water,  than  is  suffi- 
cient freely  to  float  two  boats  of  the  aforesaid  ton- 
nage, abreast. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  locks,  and  other  im- 
provements hereafter  to  be  constructed  en  tlie  ca- 
nal, should  alKbe  adapted  to  the  proposed  scale  of 
enlargemeut. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  it  will  become  the  policy  of 
this  State,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  its 
constitutional  charter,  to  complete  the  enlargement 
of  her  grejit  artificial  water-way  ;  and  then  to  pro- 
vide lil>erully  for  ull  the  rpmtfioations  from  this 
spinal  cord  of  her  internal  navigation. 

7th  Resolved,  That  we  deem  tlie  construction  of 
the  Erie  Cnnal  on  its  present  dimensions,  as  a 
measure  of  economy  wisely  adapted  to  the  greater 
work  which  we  now  contemplate ;  uisoniuch,  tliat 
if  our  present  views  hud  been  origiiKilly  entertain- 
ed by  judicious  and  practical  statesmen,  tliey  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  giving  it  such  minor 
dimen-ions : 

1st.  As  a  large  experiment  to  convince  the  incre- 
dulous of  the  advantages  of  Uie  work  : 

2.  As  the  most  iis^ul  engine  which  could  have 
been  devised  to  faciliuite  the  ulterior  construction. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  c«iisideriDg  the  natural  ad  • 
vantages  which  the  Sutc  o(  New- York  possesses 
in  her  (wpulation,  her  wealth,  her  experience,  her 
enterprise,  and  her  reputation,  to  obtain  and  secure 
the  trade  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  it  belongs  to  her  enlightened 
statesmen,  to  accomplish  a^work  which  willooniri- 
bute  so  largely  to  the  individual  wealth  and  publio 
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fnmpmij  of  her  citizens ;  and  merit  the  bcnedic- 

ii()QS  Aad  gratilude  of  posierit y. 

Jesse  Haavlet, 
TiMOTiiT  Guilds, 
Isaac  Hills, 
LtmjlN  B.  Lang  worthy, 
Jacob  Goulp, 
Thomas  H.  Rochester, 
Committte  of  Puklication  and  Correspondence. 


Mad  RiTKR  asd  Lai^e  Erie  IlAitrvOAD. — A 
public  celebration  was  h?d  at  Sandiiskj',  on  the 
I7Ui  ult.,  on  the  occabion  of  commencing  the 
Railroad  that  is  to  connect  that  fine  lake  port  with 
Dayton,  and  thence  throngli  the  Miami  c.inal,  with 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  General  Harri-oii,  we 
obaerrc,  was  present,  and  was  much  complimented. 

With  regard  to  tlic  Engineer  of  tlic  work,  wc 
•opy  the  following  honorable  tribute  from  the  San- 
dusky Clarion : 

Too  much  praise  cannot  bo  given  to  llic  Engi- 
neer of  tlic  comjnny,  Jamos  11.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  ability  and  zcnl  which  he  Has  i.iaTii- 
festedin  the  discharge  of  the  laborious  duties  devolv- 
ed upon  him.  The  letting:  of  the  contracts  for  35 
miles  of  the  Road  on  the  16th,  reaching  l)etwoen 
this  place  and  Tiffin,  tested  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
B.'s  estimates,  and  afforded  ample  proof  of  skill  in 
his  profession.  The  contracts  were  taken  at  prices 
considerably  below  Uic  estimates,  althou";!!  fi;ars 
had  been  entertained  that  they  had  Iw.mi  made  too 
low.  So  favorable  a  conmicucemcnt  of  tlie  active 
operations  of  tlie  comiwny,  give;*  strong  encoiu- 
agement  for  the  future. 

The  Mobile  Register  states  that  $400,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  Montgomery  Railroad  was  proiiintly 
«ubscribed  in  that  city.  After  the  closing  of  the 
Ixwks  the  scrip  was  »old  at  an  advance  often  p«r 
cent  

[COMMOKICAJKD  KOR  THE  NeW  VoRK  AMERICAN'.] 

Exlnet  of  n  Itlltr  from  a  ^eiitUnntJi  who  has  been 
trmeUing  through  tia  greater  jxtrt  of  th€  Utale  this 
autmner, 

Ithaca,  September  — ,  1835. 
"  I  am  rcry  nioch  inclined  to  bdicvo  that,  in  the 
universal  rage  which  has  so  prevailed  «jf  late 
araoDg  our  farmers,  to  remove  to  the  far  west, 
many  advantages  are  overlooked  nearer  home.  I 
could  not  help  tliinking  so,  lately,  when  passing  a 
few  days  in  the  town  of  Binghamton,  in  Broome 
«ounty,  vhich  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauli- 
ftil  little  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Susquehannah  and 
Chenango  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  an  ampitheatre 
of  hills.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  from  apjiear- 
•nces,  must  be  a  place  of  considerable  business,  as 
I  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty,  three  story 
brick  and  stone  stores,  weH  filled  with  goods. — 
There  are  several  churches,  and  some  handsome 
private  residences.  Many  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood offer  very  beautiful  view^s,  and  it  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  pnits  of  our 
country.  The  canal  is  nipidly  progressing,  wl'.ich 
is  to  open  a  water  communication  all  the  way  to 
New  York,  and  the  engineers  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  are  busily  engaged, 
laying  out  their  road,  which  is  to  pass  near,  if  not 
through,  the  town.  Many  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  this  summer,  and  more  are  in  contem- 
plation. The  flats  on  tlie  river  are  well  cultivated, 
and  the  cleared  fields  are  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  hills,  which  offer  the  fmest  prospects  for  the 
raising  of  sheep — now  the  most  profitable  stock. — 
The  hills  are  generally  cSvered  with  white  oak, 
which  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  city,  in  the  form 
of  staves.  This  part  of  the  country,  and  in  fact, 
all  that  part  of  it,  generally  termed  the  Southern 
tier  of  counties,  has  been  kept  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature,  for  the  want  of  good  avenues  to  market. 
They  will  now  have  thorn,  and  tljc  inhabitants  will 
turn  tljcir  attention  fr;ra  lumb<»ringj  to  the  cultivHf 
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lion  of  a  soil,  which,  if  not  so  rich  as  ihc  lauds  <f 
the  fir  west  are  said  to  be,  yet  oiTcr'arany  grcr.t 
advantages  to  compensate  the  husbandman  for  iiis 
labor.  When  I  was  there,  they  were  giving  tl.e 
hands  on  the  canai,  fourteen  dollars  per  month  and 
found,  with  the  prorpcct  of  work  all  winter. 

I  believe  if  this  part  of  the  country  we:c  better 
known  it  would  attract  tlio  attention  of  both  cnii- 
arants  and  men  of  capital." 


Tnc  AVf.sterm  TaAon. — The  Pcnnsylvani  i 
Can.il  to  Pittsburgh,  and  tlij  Erie  C/»n:il  fmm  Al- 
bany to  Buffrtlo,  arc  rivals  for  the  trade  of  Ol.io. — 
That  part  of  Ohio  which  borders  on  Lnkc  E;ic,  and 
upon  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  conim!»nct^s  at  Clove* 
land,  has  access  to  tin;  New  York  ma;k':t  nl  a  less 
cost  than  to  that  of  Pliiladolphia,  where  is  the  low- 
er jjart  of  that  State,  ivhrch  borders  upon  the  river 
OhiOjUnds  Pliila*?elphia  its  nati\rnl  m.aket.  The 
merchants  in  purch:.sing  tlieir  foreign  iMiods  study 
the  qucslio:t  of  freigh*.  with  a  n  cc:y  of  c.ilciila- 
tion  alnirtsr  ;is  rcfnied  a3  liiat  practised  at  the  num. 
Upoa  ar'JrIcs  possessing  much  bulk  and  little  val- 
ue, the  dilTerence  of  a  few  cents  per  lOO  pounds  in 
the  expenses  of  ironsport.-.ticn,  is  of  considorable 
importance,  involving  perhaps  the  most  cf  their 
prolit,  and  hence  they  give  a  preference  to  the  route 
which  leaves  most  money  in  thtir  jwckcis.  The 
tolls  of  the  present  season  have  been  favorable  to 
the  New  York  Canal,  and  many  goods  have  been 
sold  this  summer  in  Philadelphia,  grccc;rics,  as  well 
as  dry  goods,  upon  the  conditioi»  that  the  .seller 
would  pay  the  freight  to  New  York.  After  the 
completion  of  the  canal  now  in  progi-css,  Ir  twccn 
Pittsburgh  ar.d  the  Ohio  Canal,  this  advnntnge  of 
the  New  York  canal  over  ours  will  <li.snppc;ar. — 
G(KXi3  may  be  sent  loClevrlond  from  Pliiladclphia 
as  cheap  as  they  can  from  New  Yorlc,  and  wc  siiail 
enjoy  the  .advaiita^-c  besides  of  three  ruonih-s  navi- 
gation whilst  the  New  York  Canal  is  fro;:cn  un.— 
fPhilad.  Gat.1 


Railroad  "  Mo.nopoliks." — The  following 
sound  and  forcible  remarks  vi^cro  made  by  A.  Stew- 
art, Esq.  of  Uticn,  N.  Y.  in  l!ie  course  of  an  ad- 
dress dclivc-cd  bcfoi-e  the  Convcnthm  recently 
held  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
great  undcrt\king  of  the  railroad  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie. 

What  has  been  done  on  the  sulijoct  of  railroads 
and  c'.inls  in  New. York,  Pennsylvania  and 
C>hio,  ill  the  last  seventeen  years,  will  exccrd  all 
that  iias  been  done  by  Ktn\>|K;  from  the  moniing  of 
time.  The  sister  Stales  will  be  laid  under  lasting 
oblig-.tioii  to  New -York,  fur  her  great  example  in 
the  woik  of  intcnal  imriTOvemenis,  wj;ich  has 
given  new  impulse  to  the  r  (fairs  of  nmnkind. 

What  better  could  New- York  do  with  the  vast- 
ncsis  of  her  resources,  than  judiciously  expend  100 
millions  of  dollars  in  railroads  and  rnnals  ?  Every 
dollar  would  be  quadrupled  in  private  and  piiblis 
benefit. 

The  v,-i»nd  has  been  exhausted  by  all  her  re- 
sources, hitherto,  in  Jf'or  and  Jlrchiledure.  The 
war-v,':tstcil  resources  of  the  world,  would  have 
made  every  inch  of  land  a  garden,  from  the  regions 
of  eternal  ice  to  the  burning  line. 

Our  late  patriotic  war  cost  us  130  r.iillions  oi 
money,  winch  would  have  made  us  ten  thousand 
nnlcs  of  raihaxd  and  canal.  Had  this  1 30  millions 
been  so  appropriated,  it  would  Jnve  leflmycour.li-y 
ahead  of  the  world. 

Look  at  the  waste  of  public  money  and  human 
labor,  in  the  useless  architecture  of  the  pyramids, 
those  "piles  of  wonder,"  and  "  olceping  places  of 
death,"  mere  pride  and  ostentation !  The  proud 
monarchs  by  whom  built,  their  names  have  perish- 
ed from  the  records  of  human  remembrance;  the 
sjune  labor  and  money  would  have  united  the  Nile 
and  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  saved  the  long 
and  dr.ngerous  navigation  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Look  at  the  Languedoc  Canal— the  only  monu- 
ment likely  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Louis  14:h 
from  oblivion  ;  but  what  was  this  expenditure 
compared  with  the  v.aste  of  money  on  building  the 
palaces,  and  making  the  wild  hills  of  rocks  and 
fictitious  lake  at  Versaiilcs? — amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  400  miUions  of  dollars— asum 
sufficient  to  have  'irought  a  railroad  and  canal  to 
the  gate  of  every  city  iuid  village  in  France,  and 
left  a  direct  communication  between  such  city  and 
village,  and  the  Mcditcrrai:can  and  Ath-.hlic— 
These  same  palaces  at  Versailles  arc  now  a  f-Ashi-  I 


ful  solitude  ;  nothing  is  seen  but  an  old  d'ebaye^ 
officer  hobbling  over  the  piles  of  eculptHre  and 
through  empty  ))alaces,  to  show  the  stranger  and 
travellers  those  vaaint  abodes  of  the  de|>arled  enc. 
mics  of  man. 

The  energies  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  nations 
were  sqandered  upon  tliose  expensive  erebtions  of 
marble  which  inflamed  pride  and  ambition  without 
benefiting  the  commerce  of  those  nations  What 
would  have  m^.de  ten  mihvs  of  canal,  was  expem-* 
ed  on  the  poliak  of  the  columns  of  a  heathcp.  lew 
pie. 

Look  at  modern  Europe,  If^rertd  with  abbeys, 
cnstlesj  and  the  nolisenso  of  kings,  by  which  the 
poAver  of  the  nation  has  been  waited  in  the  pride  of 
arthitCcture. 

'I'he  money  spent  on  any  one  of  the  1000  wars 
of  Europe  would  have  connected  the  Indian  ocean 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie  Pacific  *itn  tht 
Atlantic  by  the  Isthmus  of  t)arieh  ;  aiitl  the  Uw 
often  d  sistrousnarifration  ar*j'i5t^d  Cap,  tloi"n  and 
thai  of  Good  Jlope  might  have  "oeen  avoided,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  globe  shortened  one-half. 

But  .lie  modern  cry  which  has  been  heard  against 
improTCnients  of  this  lovely  land,  is  the  senseless 
cry  of  Monopoly  ! — Monopoly  ! — Monopoly  ♦  A 
rail  road  is  a  wonderful  monopoly, — in  whi^ti  thi 
rich  nun's  money  is  expended  in  rooking  th'^  poor 
main's  road.  Take  for  tjXample  the  contemplated 
railroad  froinlTlita  to  Schcnent.ady,  80  miles  ;  it  i* 
found  that  200,000  poor  persons  p;  ss  over  this 
road  now,  in  a  year,  the  stage  fare  is  ^3 — time  i« 
Ixad  going  31  hours,  in  go(xl  18.  ConiwnplottH 
price  for  a  poor  man  on  the  railrodd,  ,^1 — to  go 
throuwli  in  four  hnlirs  sAVcs  $2  in  money — but  no 
saves  liis  own  capital — time.  The  Rich  built  the 
last  described  road,  and  distribute  of  positive  ben- 
efits among  the  Poor  (supposing  200,000  to  travel 
over  it ) — no  less  than  $2  each,  or  ^400,000  amcnc 
200,000  persons.  Which  will  divide  the  grcatthl 
profit,  the  Rich  men  who  own  the  stocky  or  th% 
Poor  men  who  travel  the  road  1 

But  this  is  not  nil ;  the  rich  men  think  it  hard  (d 
spend  any  mors  than  their  income,  and  encroiirli 
Upon  their  principal.  Cut  the  poor  man,  when  ho 
spends  a  day  or  an  hour  of  time  in  travellin,^,  ia 
spending,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned^  his  very  ttxp' 
ital — for  his  only  capital  is  time.  A  railroad  is  an 
aniiihilatorofdietance,  and  a  time  saver,  and  ihcrev- 
fore  the  jK»r  man's  friend — and  when  he  uses  it,  it 
tokas  loss  of -his^ipital  than  any  other  mode. — 
Rich  men  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  railroads 
throiigii  the  great  thoroughfares  of  tlic  laui!>  at  a 
iusttoll;  as  by  tliis  means  the  money  of  the  rich 
benefits  the  poor  man,  slranger^  and  travellerj  as 
much  as  it  docs  tlie  rich.  The  poor  man  gets  a 
benefit  from  tliis  monopoly  every  time  he  uses  the 
road  ;  tlic  stockholder  gets  his  dividend  again  in 
six  months ou  the  road;  but  the  poor  man  gets  his 
dividend  as  o/trv  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  Use  ths 
road.  But  forbid  the  rich  to  invest  their  money  in 
these  railroads,  and  they  will  purchase  out  the 
farmers.  The  CO,  75,  100,  and  150  acre  farmer, 
without  any  outlet  for  his  produce,  sells  one  afic* 
another  to  the  rich  man,  ivho  buys  out  100,000 
acres,  and  leaves  no  freeholder,  until  his  plahtatit)U 
reaches  another  rich  man's.  Who  have  these  ricl" 
men  under  them  ?  Not  the  sturfly  owner  of  the 
soil — but  the  groveUirg  tenant,  the  cattle  tender, 
the  shepherd  and  his  minions.  Then,  for  want  of 
the  monojwlies  or  railroads,  benefiting  the  whole 
land  ihniugh  which  they  pas?,  making  each  little 
freeholifcr's  farm  a  garden,  lovely  and  desirable — 
our  farmers,  ^vithoul  roads,  sell  to  the  rich,  and  hio 
awa  J'  to  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  far  west. 

The  New- York  American  eives  the  amount  col- 
lected for  tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail- 
roads at  S"'81,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  tiis 
12th  of. September  ;  and  adds  that  this  sum  is  about 
cne-halfof  the  amount  collected  on  the  New.YcrJc 
can.als  for  the  same  time.  In  this  comparison  the 
Anuricm  mu.n  have  referred  to  the  anwunt  of  tolls 
collected  during  the  present  season  of  navigation, 
on  the  Ncw-York  canals,  which  amounts  to  Bome- 
tliin:^  more  than  a  million  ofdoltars,  and  not  to  the 
rcceipis  fbr  the  fiscal  ye  .r.  The  whole  sum  re- 
ceived for  tolls  on  tlic  New- York  canals  from  the 
30lh  of  Sept.,  1834,  to  the  30th  Sept.  1S35,  will  not 
vary  nnii'h  from  $1,500,000.— [Alb.  Argus.] 

NonoTK,  Sept..  30. — The  New  Caor — A  bale 
of  cotton  of  cla.icc  staple,  being  the  first  of  the  new 
crop  til  It  has  appeared  at  our  market,  was  brought 
iti  yesterday  morning  in  a  wagon  from  Chowan 
county,  (N,  C.)  and  readily  sold  at  19  centA. 
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Ohio  Steamboats. — Wc  -.'.re  informed  on  good 
ilullioritf  tnrtt  Uiti  numher  <if  boats  biuit  the  pro- 
ftent  year  between  Louisville  aiul  ritt6b"rflT,  in- 
cluding those  places,  will  not  fall  -oliort  of  Ji/iy. — 
About  35  of  Uicse  are  ibr  dist;\r.t  |);ntsof  ilie  coun- 
jjy — for  the  soutliern  and  westernmost  States:  the 
renidining  15  will  be  added  to  our  river  trade,  in- 
cieasing  tlie  nuniber  of  boats  tlms  employed  to 
about  60.  Supposing  the  arnouut^f  freighf.con- 
Veycd  ill  each  boat  to  be  40  tons  down  and  20  up, 
»dlne,  opinion  miy  he  fortt^cd  cf  liie  amount  of 
merchandise  transjxjricu  ycarlj-  Upon  tiic  '^hio. — 
The  river  may  be  estimated  to  bs  nuvii,'able  from 
six  to  eight  months  in  tho  year,  and  eacli  boat  to 
perform  twelve  trips  fioni  Wheeling  to  Louisville 
and  buck.  Each  boat,  then,  transports  12  tirees  40 
tons  down,  and  half  this  quantity  up,  equal  to  720 
ions;  This,  multiplied  by  CO,  the  number  of  ooats, 
feiVcS  iSiSO*?  toils  u?  ».l>e  ^f!53  anionnt  of  metcbnn- 
dise  transported  yearly  in  steamboats  upcn  the 
Ohio. 

To  fix  t!)c  value  of  this  merchandise  is  not  so 
c^sy.  Yet  something  like  accuracy  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  said  that  a  wagon  load  of  dry  ^oods, 
weighing  8  tons,  will  co(<t  about  4,000  dollan,  and 
that  western  merchants  who  ptnchase  8,000  dollars' 
wdrth  receive  ti:cm  generally  in  two  wugon  loads. 
This  would  make  a  ton  of  dry  goods  worth  2,000 
dollars.  As  grosser  and  heavier  articles,  hovever, 
(ire  sent  down  the  river  in  large  quantities,  tie  va- 
lue par  ton  may  be  rated  at  500  dollars.  Forty 
limes  50D  give  jStzO,000  as  ihfe  value  of  each  cirgo  ; 
this,  multiplied  by  j2,  gives  250,06d  as  tlie  ai:iount 
conveyed  by  each  boat  during  the  season  ;  eiul  this 
multij>lied  by  60,  the  nuinb<:r  of  boats,  gives  the 
sum  of  14,800,000  dollars  as  the  value  of  ttie  down 
freight  in  a  single  yean  Tliis  is  indepondetitly  of 
the  merchandise  cnnVeyed  in  keel  and  flat  boats, 
Biid  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  which  almost 
Covers  the  fuce  ot'  tiic  river  in  t!:c  sping  seasom 
The  value  of  the  inorchandise  transported  up  the 
river  may  be  esiimalcd  at  about  1,500,000  dollars. 
Making  the  total  value  of  merchandise  transported 
in  steamboats  yearly  on  the  Ohio,  upwards  of  six- 
teen millions  of  doUai-s. — [Wheeling  Gazette.] 


St.  Joseph's,  Flohida. — This  is  a  new  town, 
recently  laid  out  on  St.  Joseph's  Bay  ;  to  which 
place  tlie  principal  inhabitants  of  Apaiachicola  are 
about^u  rcinove,  owing  jinitly  to  a  «l>tlicu]i^  about 
their  land  titles  in  that  town,  which  are  derived 
fiom  Spanisli  grants,  but  mainly  to  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  St.  Joseph'^  over  Apa'achi- 
cola.  St.  Joseph's  is  said  to  be  the  finest  harbor 
upon  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  superior  to  Pensacola, 
there  being  twenty-three  feet  of  water  at  the  former 
firtd  twenty-one  only  at  thelattcr  port  over  the  bar, 
and  the  harbor  is  so  formed  tli:*  t  like  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island, vessels  can  always  enter  it  As  nearly 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  is  belted  with  sand- 
bars, which  present  an  i;n])assr\l)!c  barrier  to  ves- 
Bels  ofa  large  depth  of  water,  St.  Josepli's  which 
If  almost  a  solitary  exception  on  llio  Florida  coast 
cannot  fail  to  increisc  rapidly  in  population,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  to  raise  into  great  commercial 
importance. — To  the  natural  advantages  of  tlie 
place,  the  enterprising  rettlers  carry  with  them 
capita!,  intelligence,  and  untiring  industry. 

The  inhabitant--,  though  yet  scarcely  located 
there,  are  building  wharves  and  roads  and  making 
other  improvements,  and  Jiavc  contracted  for  a 
Railroad  to  Lake  Y.  imico,  six  miles,  which  is  to 
lie  iinishrd  this  year. — Tliis  opens  a  communica- 
tion with  tlic  Apaiachicola  river,  and  thus  completes 
the  communication  with  Columbus,  Georgia. — 
[Bostoii  Post.] 


India  RtruBEU  Fabric. — A  discovery  ha.^  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Goodyear,  by  which 
India  Rubber  aticr  having  been  dissolved,  cin  be 
rjstored  by  a  cheap  proces;)  to  its  original  white- 
ness, ar.d  the  pure  gum  formed  into  a  fabric  to  b; 
used  instead  of  ciotii,  leather,  m-  parchment,  and 
can  be  mouldetl  into  almost  any  form,  ard  can  also 
'k5  combined  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  cloth,  cord- 
age, or  leather.  Bcng  first  made  white,  it  admits 
of  cveiy  shade  of  color  worked  in  and  as  durable 
as  the  rubber  itself.  A  variety  of  fine  specimens 
are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute at  Cas'lo  Garden,  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  gr:ncr.\l  utility  of  the  invention.  From  our  lit- 
tle experience  and  that  of  one  of  our  frinds  in  the 
U8e  of  this  fabric,  we  are  disposed  to  the  opinion 


th-.t  it  is  valuable,  and  the  invention  one  of^mpor- 
tance. — [Jour.  Com.] 

[From  thr  J>Jercanlile  ^'.herliscr.] 

The  TonAtlEi  Cite?.' — Extract  ofa  icltrrfiom 
a  ccnimcreial  house  of  the  flrst  respc-ctability,  to  a 
house  in  this  city,  dated — 

,  Rkhmomd,  October  1,  i?33. 

"  Wc  this  morr'nggive  you  info.-mat.ion  ofa  se- 
vere atid.  killing  frost,  whicli,  from  all  account^ 
will  greaUy  injttre  the  now  growing  crop  of  tol.acco. 
Some  say  one  half  the  crop  is  either  cut  perfectly 
grCcn,  rii-  Wttcn  x^'ith  the  fiost ;  but  we  arc  at  all 
times  v,illing  to  mafetS  alJj-rt^ftnc-ss,  and  in  ti:is  in- 
stance will  put  it  down  at  ohe-tliird  of  tlic  crop,  to 
be  injured  by  the  frost,  which  in  this  market  has  al- 
ready the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  tlie  article." 

Another  letter  from  Petersburg,  (Va.,)  of  the 
same  date,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  says — 

"Prices  of  toli-'.oco  of  all  gradrs  have  advanced, 
and  no  doubt  wiiiEUil  ^n  higher, as  v.c  hive  had  a 
sharp  frost  this  morning,  whi^!.  Jias  killed  A  gfcat 
deal  of  the  crop  of  tobacco,  and  also  of  cotton,  bo:h 
beinjr  about  a  month  later  than  usual" 


Tbe  U.  S.  Branch  Bank  at  Baltimore  closed  its 
businesa  oil  Tuesday  the  29lh  ulu  at.  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M. — and  next  moniing  at  Uie  usual  barsking 
hour,  the  Merchants'  Bank  had  taken  possest^iiii, 
and  commenced  operations.  Upwards  of  600,000 
dollars  oftlie  capital  of  this  Bank  is  ah  eady  paid 
in,  and  the  balance  of  its  capitul  is  calli;d  ir,  and  to 
be  paid,  in  instalments  of  one-fifth  (400,000)  every 
sixty  days  nntil  the  whole  tv.o  millions  are  paid 
up,  and  th»»s  rendered  immediately  av  lilable  for 
banking  purpose?:.  By  stipulation,  the  r»: crchanli,' 
Bank  redeems  theiictcs  of  the  Baltimore  Branch, 
and  pays  the  sum  due  to  the  depositors  of  thelattcr. 
In  fact,'  every  circumstance,  likely  to  cfTcct  jublic 
or  private  ulilityhas  been  regarded,  in  tiic  arrange- 
mchi  between  these  institutions,  rnd  so  ordered 
therein,  as  to  promote  the  general  convenience,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  parties.  As  it  is  well 
rcnmrked  in  a.  morning  paper  :  Oneimnariantf>.a- 
ture  in  the.  constitution  of  the  Mercliants'  Bank, 
is  tlie  eslablishment  of  an  Exchange  Committee 
which  meets  daily  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  decide  on 
offers  ofDomestic  Exchange  on  any  of  the  numer- 
ous places  embract-d  in  their  list.  There  c  m  be 
no  doubt  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  enlarge«i  and 
liberal  views  entertained  by  the  Bond  «ill  rentier 
the  Bank  a  most  efficient  means  of  facilitating  t!ie 
business  operations  of  this  growing  commuaity. — 
[Baltimore  Chronicle.] 

Balloon    Commcmcatiox    betavee:* 
London'  and  Paris. — Wc  perceive  that 
the  grand  aerial  project  which  occupied 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  tho  Parisian 
quidnuncs  about  this  time  last  year,  is  re- 
vived— with  this  difFerence  only,  that  the 
scene    of  operation,  or  to  speak    more 
properly,  perhaps,  the  starting-post,  has 
been  shifted  from  Paris  to  London.     The 
projectors   who   liavo   now    taken    unto 
themselves    the   style    and    title   of   tiie 
"  European  Aeronautical    Society,"'   an- 
nounce in  the  newspapers  that  their  "  first 
aerial  ship,  the  Eao;le,  160  feet  long,  50 
feet   high,  and  40  feet  wide,"  and  which 
is  to  be  (?)  "  manned  by  a  crew  of  seven- 
teen  persons,"   may  he   inspected   at    a 
certain    dock    in    the    neighborhood    of 
Kensington,  previous  to  making  its  first 
trip   "  from   London  to    Paris  and   back 
again  ;"  after  which  it  is  to  make  similar 
trips   to    Brussels,    Amsterdam,    Berlin, 
Munich,   Madrid,   &c.,  till  the  praclica. 
bility  of  establishing  an  aerial  communi- 
I  cation  between  Londr.n    and    tiie  other 
capitals  of  Europe,  is  fully  nnd  inconlro- 
vertibly  demonstrated  !     The  scheme  if, 
after  all,  only  a  copy,  and  that  but  an  in- 
difterent  one,  of  a  plan  tlrat  was  propos- 
ed  as  far  back  as  1796,  by  an   engineer 
of  the  name  of  Campen?s,  and  not  only 
entertained  by  the  French  government, 


but  sanctioned  by  tliat  select  body  of 
savans,  the  French  Institale.  CampenHS 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Bonajiartc,  then 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy^ 
from  which  we  extract  a  paragraph  or 
two.  •'  General  Citizen, — The  artist  who 
addresses  yoti,  tilled  with  the  most  lively- 
gratitude,  will  erect,  if  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution be  afforded  him,  a  vast  ediiice, 
whence,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labors, 
there  will  issue  an  Aerial  Vessel  capable 
of  carrying  up  with  you  more  than  200 
persons,  and  whicii  may  be  directed  to 
any  poitit  of  the  compass.  I  myself  will 
be  your  pilot.  You  can  thus,  witliout 
any  danger,  hover  above  the  fleets  of 
enemies  jealous  of  our  liajipiness,  and 
thunder  against  them  like  a  new  Jupiter, 
merely  b}'  throwing  perpendicularly 
downwards  firebrands  made  of  a  sub- 
stance  which  will  kindle  only  by  the 
contact  and  psrcussiou  at  the  end  of  its 
fall,  but  whicli  it  will  bo  impossible  to  ex- 
tinguish. Or  perhaps  you  may  think  it 
more  prudent  to  begin  at  once,  by  forcing 
the  British  ctibinet  to  capitulate,  which 
you  may  easily  do,  r.s  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  set  lire  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  or  to  any  of  tlsc  maritime  towns  of 
England.  From  the  calculations  I  have 
made,  I  am  conviticed  that  with  this  ma- 
chine  you  nuty  go  from  Paris  to  London, 
and  return  hack  tigaiii  to  Paris  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  w  illioiit  tlcsoendins.  The  ob- 
ject  I  propose  is  lo  establish  in  the  great 
ocean  of  the  atmosphere  a  general  na- 
vigation, inf;:utcly  ntore  certain  and  more 
advantageous  than  maritime  navigation, 
which  has  ever  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  mankind — lo  restore  the  perfect  liber- 
ty  of  commerce,  and  to  give  peace  and 
happiness  to  all  the  nations  of  the  »mi- 
verse,  and  unite  them  as  one  family.  By 
great  hibor  I  iiavo  .surmounted  the  multi. 
plied   obstacles   which    presented    them- 


selves 


before 


me ;  and   my  progressive 


discoveries  are  developed  in  a  work  which 

1  have  prepared,  consisting  of  about  400 
pages,  and  divided  into  five  parts.'"  How 
lucky  for  England  that  the  "  new  Jupiter" 
had  other  things  on  hand,  to  divert  his 
attention  from  this  most  appalling '^though 
not  more  appalling  than  sensible)  scheme 
of  national  destruction  !  —  [London  Me- 
chanics' Magazine.] 

y-rATE  OF  Education  i^■  England. — 
Froiw  a  summary,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hickman,  of  the  Returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Kerry,  it  appears  that  there  are 
4,000,01)0  of  persons  in  England,  under 
15  years  of  age,  and  only  1,200,000  ro 
ceiving  daily  education.  IC  wo  allow  half 
a  million  for  the  number  of  persons  under 

2  years  old,  and  also  a  similar  deduction 
for  those  who  at  an  early  age  receive  tho 
riidimr'nls  of  education  in  the  nursery, 
and  those  of  the  richer  portion  mf  the 
community,  who  receive  w'lat  is  termed 
home  edtication,  tliere  will  still  remai;i 
above  2,000,000  individuals,  who  both 
for  their  own  sakos  and  the  sake  of  go- 
cielv  should  receive  instruction,  but  who 
are *c:r.iioly  destitute  of  it.=i  advai^.lages.-r* 
[Lop^oa  Mechanics'  Magny/inc] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Th»  Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  its  Vicinity  :  Illustrated  by  a  series 
of  Tiews  from  origintil  drawings,  taken  expressly 
for  this  work,  and  engraved  on  steel  by  distinguish- 
«'J  artists,  witli  historiciil  and  descriptive  illustra- 
tions by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Esq. — Part  1. ;  New 
York,  J,  Distubnell. — The  title  page  tells  so  am- 
ply Out  nature  and  objects  of  this  publication,  as 
to  i«iTe  to  u«  only  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
■aslo  the  manner  of  its  execution — and  that  we  can, 
with  a  good  conscience,  give  in  terms  of  decided 
admiration.  The  engravings,  four  ii!  number,  in- 
cluding the  vignette,  are  finely  executed,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  seen 
from  Bedlow's  Island.  The  least  gooti,  is  the  view 
of  Hellgate ;  the  accompanying  notices  are  well 
don*,  and  may  be  read  for  information,  we  are 
jiure,  by  the  great  majority.  The  type,  paper,  and 
materials  of  this  work  are  really  beautiful. 

The  District  School,  or  National  Educa- 
tion ;  by  J.  Orville  Taylor — third  edition, 
Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &.  Blanchard. — In  ap- 
prising our  readers  of  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Or- 
rilU  Taylor't  capital  book  on  popular  education, 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  staling,  tliat  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  copies  of  it,  have  previ- 
ously be«n  sold.  This  augers  well,  as  to  the  desire 
of  tlie  public  to  be  informed,  which  i*  the  first  step 
to  improvement.  This  third  edition  has  been,  in 
great  part,  su  we  learn  from  the  preface,  re-written ; 
Two  new  chapters  have  been  added — No.  VII.,  in 
favor  of  Seminaries  for  teachers,  and  No.  XIX., 
urging  the  study  of  natural  history  in  our  common 
Kchoob — and  many  valuable  notes  have  been  added. 
The  book  is  also  now  divi  led  into  paragraphs,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  sehools,  as  a  reading  class 
book. 

We  cannot  better  occupy  a  little  more  space, 
perhapa,  tlian  by  stating  that  the  author  of  this 
volume  hail,  during  the  past  summer,  been  on  a 
missionary  tour  tliroughoul  our  Suite,  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  improving  our  Common  Schools, 
and  of  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  law  of  the  last  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  small  district  libraries.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mission  has  been  satisfactoiy.  In  ma- 
ny districts  the  necessary  tax  has  been  voted,  and 
in  all.where  Mr.  Taylor  had  an  opportunity  of  sta- 
ting the  cose,  good  seed,  it  is  hojied,  has  been  sown, 
of  which  some,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  will  ri- 
pen into  fruits  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  While 
writing  this  paragraph,  we  have  received  the  Onei- 
da Whig,  in  which  we  find  the  proceedings  of  a 
large  nweting,  held  at  Utica,  on  tliis  subject — and 
in  order  to  sliow  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, we  annex  the  resolutions: 

Oneida  Countt  Common  School  Convention. 
— At  a  numerous  Convention  of  teachers  and  oth- 
er*, inhabitants  of  Oneida  county,  intciested  in  the 
subject  of  Comnron  School  Educiition,  held  at  the 
Academy  in  the  city  of  Utica,  on  the  24th  day  of 
September  instant,  Alvan  Stewart,  Esq.  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  James  Watson  Williams  appoin- 
ted Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  briefly  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Hiram  Denio,  and  the  following  resolution 
nroix«ed  by  him,  was  un.uiininusly  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  universal  education  is  an  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  popular  institusions,  and 
that  it  is  llie  obvious  dictate  of  patriotism,  to  pro- 
vide that  tlie  diffusion  of  intelligence  .shall  be  co- 
extensive witli  the  elective  franchise. 

The  CI  a'rman  (A.  Stewart,  Esq.)  then  proposed 
the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  some  re- 


marks by  the  mover  and  otlicr  gentlemen,  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  That 
we  perceive  great  wisdom  and  jiatriotism  in  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  at  its  last 
session,  by  which  each  school  district  of  the  State 
is  authorised  to  appropriate  twenty  dollars  for  cre- 
ating a  .school  library  in  such  district,  with  such 
further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  book  case, 
and  also  to  raise  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  in- 
crease of  such  library. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  several 
school  districts  of  Oneida  county  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  siiid  act,  and  make  all  needful  prejwra- 
tions  to  carry  tlie  some  into  full  effect  j  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  most  important  step  towards  per- 
petuating the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  moral  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind. 

Resolved,  That  our  sister  counties  be  invited  to 
accept  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
library  law.  « 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  tliis  Convention,  That 
the  late  conduct  of  Pennsylvania,  in  suspending  her 
common  school  system,  is  an  alarming  symptom, 
and  cannot  but  in  some  degree  imj>air  Uie  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  it  becomes  the  State  of  New  York  to 
march  forward  to  further  improvement  in  our  com- 
mon school  system  by  legislation  and  otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  we  admire  the  noble  and  patri- 
otic course  pursued  by  the  representative  govem- 
monts  of  Prussia  and  France,  in  relation  to  learn- 
ing in  general,  and  common  education  in  particular; 
and  we  would  commend  Prussia  as  a  mcxiel  for  the 
world,  as  under  her  system  it  will  be  found  more 
dilKcult  to  escape  education  than  to  acquire  it. 

Resolved,  Tnat  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  com- 
mend Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor,  the  author  of  the 
"  District  School,"  to  the  public  as  a  gentleman  of 
of  talents,  who,  as  his  book  will  sliow,  is  a  reformer 
of  the  abuses  of  the  asre  in  the  common  schools  of 
our  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  each  school 
district  purchase  "  the  District  School"  as  an  inte- 
resting volume  of  the  twenty  dollar  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be 
presented  to  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence  and  Jas.  G. 
King,  trustees  of  the  Common  Scliool  Mission,  and 
their  associates,  for  their  liberaUty  in  employing 
Mr.  Taylor  to  visit  the  Common  Schools  of  this 
State  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  consider  the  ap- 
pointment of  agents  to  visit  and  examine  into  tlie 
actual  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  as  of  vital 
importance,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  our  com- 
mon school  fund. 

Ileselved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention 
use  their  influence,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  procure  the  appointment  of 
such  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  the  several  school 
districts  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  be  requested  to 
act  as  a  committee  in  their  several  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  district 
libraries,  and  forming  libraries  in  pursuance  of  that 
law. 

After  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation he  had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  county,  Mr.  Taylor  asked  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  the 
intelligent,  prominent  men  of  every  school  dis- 
trict give  their  ir\llueuce,  respect,  and  patronage  to 
the  district  school. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  beheve  that  the 
character  of  our  Common  Schools  is  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  hands  of  parents  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
high  duty  of  parents  to  their  country,  toUic  peace 
of  society,  and  the  individual  happiness  of  their 
children,  to  adequately  reward,  respect  and  co-ope- 
rate with  tlieir  common  school  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  to  insure  the 
natural  and  necessary  working  of  oui*  excellent 
school  systeno,  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  request 
every  commissioner,  inspector  and  trustee,  parent 
and  teacher,  to  co-operate  with  the  school  act. 


which  is  wisely  intended,  with  such  a  co-operation 
on  tiie  jmrt  of  the  people,  to  give  every  child  and 
youth  in  our  State,  that  kind  and  degree  of  knowl- 
edge  which  our  institutions  demand. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  hav6  great 
plaaauie  in  referring  to  a  book.now  in  the  Harpers' 
press,  under  the  following  title  ; 

The  Citizen's  Manual  ;  being  a  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  T<?rk  and  of  the  United 
States,  which  relate  to  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ments, and  of  such  other  parts  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
nast  of  social  life,  as  are  most  necessary  to  be  gene 
railyknown  ;  withexplan.atorv  remarks:  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Civil  Government :  de- 
sie^ied  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  genr- 
ral,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Al- 
fred CONKLING. 

Judge  Conkling,  who  presides  as  Distiict  Jud^o 
of  Jie  United  States,  for  the  northern  district,  has 
pnpared  this  volume  with  direct  reference  to 
schools,  and  with  the  desire  of  adding  his  contrihu- 
tio»  to  the  patriotic  efforts  now  making  to  improve, 
anc  extend,  common  education.  We  have  not  had 
an  J  opportunity  of  examining  tliis  woik,  but  may, 
in  :ill  confidence,  bespeak  for  it — from  Judge  Conk- 
linj's  habits  of  investigation  and  pursuits — a  favora- 
ble reception.  1      ■.  ,  .   •.     .^,    . 

The  Linwoods,  or  Sixty  Years  since  in  Ame- 
rica. By  the  author  of  Hope  Leslie,  Redwood, 
&c  8  vols, :  N.  Y.  Harper  &  Brother.s. — 
It  may,  we  think,  be  stated  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  Miss  Sedgcwick's  writings,  that  they 
take  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  view  of  human  na- 
ture— and  found  their  claim  to  attention,  rather  up- 
on the  triumphs  of  goodness  and  self-discipline, 
over  the  evils,  infirmities,  and  temptations  which 
beset  us,  than  upon  the  vehement  and  despairing 
struggles  of  lawless  passions,  and  wicked  and 
perverted  talent :  they  arc,  in  short,  the  antipodes 
of  the  Byronian  school. 

They  have  another  characteristic,  to«,  which 
should  be,  as  we  dare  say  it  is,  one  of  the  elements 
of  their  gi-eat  popularity;  and  that  is,  their  manifest 
aim  and  tendency  to  establish,  that  neither  merit, 
nor  success,  are  the  creatures  of  fortune,  or  of  easy 
circumstances — but  that  in  every  condition  of  life, 
good  principles,  a  cheerful  temper,  and,  above  all» 
a  perpetual  guard  over  one's  own  evil  dispositions, 
combined  with  perseverance,  and  generous  aspira- 
tions, will  lead  to  eminence. 

Miss  Sedgetoick  loves  her  country,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  people — and  this  sentiment  is  felt, 
though  rarely  put  forth  directly,  and  never  ostenta- 
tiously, in  eveiy  thing  from  her  pen.  The  little 
story  of  Home,  to  which  we  adverted  with  so  much 
dehght,  not  many  weeks  ago,  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar mention  on  this  ground. 

In  the.volumes  now  before  us,  the  American  feel- 
ing of  the  authoress  would  naturally  find  more  full 
and  direct  expression — and  it  is  so.  There  are  no 
heroines,  and  no  heroes,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word — that  is,  grand  leaders,  performing  in- 
^credible  feats,  and  uttering  endless  protestations  of 
love  of  country,  and  so  forth — but  the  high  and 
unfailing  qualities  of  our  yeomanry,  when  called 
foith  by  adequate  occasion,  for  stations  of  respon- 
sibility or  of  peril — the  self-sacrifices  of  sturdy 
freemen,  contending  for  their  rights,  and  the  influ- 
ence whicli  in  such  scenes,  woman  can  exercise,  and 
does  exercise,  for  good,  are  finely  delineated  in  the 
story  of  the  Linwoods.  We  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
sect its  plot,  nor  betray  its  story,  and  will  therefore, 
after  advising  our  readers  to  get  tlie  book,  give  a 
short  extract,  descriptive  of  New  England  char- 
acter : 

"  I  have  been  pondering  on  the  character  of  our 
New  England  people  during  my  ride.  The  aspect 
of  our  society  is  quiet,  and  to  a  cursofy  obstrvir,  it 
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appears  tame.  We  seem  to  have  the'  plodding, 
gilc  self-preserving  virtues ;  to  be  industnous,  fru- 
ffdl  provident,  and  cautious;  but  to  want  the  en- 
thusiasm thatgivea  to  life  all  its  poetry  and  almost 
all  its  charms.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  there  is  a  stronger 
uiider-current.  Let  the  individual  or  the  people  be 
roused  by  a  motive  that  approves  itself  to  the  rea- 
soning and  religious  mind,  a  fervid  energy,  an  all-  j 
suWuiio  enthusiasm  bursts  forth,  not  liice  an  ac- 
cidental and  trai!sient  conflagration,  but  operating, 
like  the  element,  to  great  effects,  and  irresistibly. — 
This  enthusiasm,  this  central  fire,  is  now  at  its 
height.  It  not  only  inflames  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator,  kindles  the  heart  of  the  soldier,  the  beacon- 
liffhts  and  strong  defences  of  our  land  ;  but  it  lights 
the  temple  of  GoJ,  and  burns  on  the  family  alur. 
The  old  in  in  throws  away  his  crutch  ;  the  yeo- 
man leaves  the  plough  in  the  half  turned  furrow  ; 
and  the  loving,  quiet  matron,  like  you,  my  dear 
mother,  lays  aside  her  domestic  anxieties,  dispenses 
with  her  household  comforts,  and  gives  J-he  God- 
speed to  her  sons  to  go  forth  and  battle  it  for  their 
country.  The  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we 
iirc engaged  illustrates  my  idea.  Its  sublimity  is 
soniciimes  obscured  by  the  extravagance  of  party 
zeal.  We  have  not  been  goaded  to  resistance  by 
oppression,  nor  fretted  and  chafed,  with  bits  and 
a)llars,  to  madness  ;  hut  our  Kages,  bold  with  the 
transmitted  spirit  of  freedom,  sown  at  broadcast  by 
our  Pilgrim  fatlicrs,  have  reflected  on  the  past'and 
calcnltited  the  future ;  and  coolly  estimating  the  * 
worth  of  independence  and  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, are  willing  to  hazard  all  in  the  hojje  of  gain- 
ing all ;  to  sacrifice  thamselves  for  the  prospective 
good  of  their  chiiilren.  This  is  the  dignified  resolve 
of  thinking  beings,  not  the  angiy  impatience  of 
overburdened  animals. 

The  Republic  of  Letters.  Vols.  1  and  2, 
4to.  ;  450  pp.  each.  N.  Y.  E.  Dearborn.— In 
lliesc  two  volumes  of  the  first  series  of  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  before  the  form  was  changed  to  tlie 
Diore  convenient  one  of  8vo.,  may  be  had  for/owr 
dollars  and  a  ku'f!  what  occupies  from  40  to  50 
volumes  of  ordinary  size,  and  all  approved  and 
chosen  works — the  print,  too,  is  distinct  and  clear, 
and  die  paper  very  good.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
lo  have  ciieapcr  good  literature. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holt  Lamd,  &c.  &c., 
by  Alphonse  de  la  Martine,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  2  vols.  Phil. :  Carey,  Lea 
&.  Blanchard.  For  sale  in  New- York  by  Wiley 
ft  Long. — These  are  not  volumes  of  travels  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  but  the  vivid  and  po- 
etical impressions  and  imaginations  of  a  man  of 
genius,  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  wandering  over 
the  Holy  Land,with  a  heart  deeply  touched  by  its 
past  history,  and  its  associations  with  the  great  in- 
cidents of  our  religion. 

The  translation  is  well  done,  and  we  do  not  err 
ill  predicting  for  these  volumes  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  We  have  no  room  for  extracts  to-day, 
but  shall  return,  more  than  once,  to  their  pag/ss  fo^ 
gleanings  for  our  columns.         -    ...   •  ^. 

Old  Maids;  tlieir varieties, characters, and  con- 
ditions. New  York,  C.  Shepard. — This  httlc 
volume  is  written  in  an  agreeable  vein,  and  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  Let  the  following  extract  avouch 
our  words : 

There  is,  without  doubt,  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  all  women,  a  passionate  longing — an  almost  ir- 
repressible desire,  for  the  society  and  companion- 
ship of  man.  It  is  an  instinct  woven  into  their 
moral  and  pliysicpl  structure, — it  is  a  passion 
whicli  grows  with  l)i  3  r  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength.  It  has  mingled  with  their 
dreams,  and  formed  the  subject  of  their  mid-day 
reveries. 

The  bashful  maiden,  whose  deep  fringed  eye- 
lids halfconce.il  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  hazel  eyes, 
seals  herself  pensively,  away  from  observation, 
perchance,  in  the  deep  recess  of  some  gothic  win- 
dow, or  on  some  grassy  bank,  arched  overhead  by 
the  "  giants  of  the  w^ood,"  and  there  is  a  voice  and  a 
my8t3ry  around  her. — This  is  the  "spirit  of  Love, 
felt  everywhere  ;"  it  finds  a  kindred  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  the  coy  maiden ;  and,  in  luxurious  medi- 
tation, she  lives,  in  the  space  of  owe  brief  hour,  a 


life  of  love. — But  the  maiden  is  not  alone  in  her 
solitude — her  heart  is  filled  with  the  image  of  some 
ideal  being  created  by  her  heated  fancy.  It  come« 
at  her  bidding,  shadowy  and  unreal ;  and  she 
steeps  her  soul  in  tenderness,  and  w  iih  enamored 
accents  of  delight,  betrays  how  profound,  how  in- 
tense and  overpowering  is  the  desire  \o  love  and 
to  be  loved.  It  requires  only  that  some  congenial 
spirit  shall  approach  her,  and  the  whole  torrent  of 
her  affections  will  be  let  loose  upon  him  ;  one  touch, 
or  one  look  that  stirred  the  chord  of  her  feelings, 
would  fix  her  destiny ;  any  incident,  however  tri- 
vial, that  developed  a  correspondent  tone  of  sensi- 
bility in  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  would  make  him 
the  idol  of  her  young  heart, — and  yet  this  creature, 
whose  very  frame  is  love,  lives  and  dies  an  Old 
Maid. 

The  passions  that  are  coursing  through  her 
veins,  may  indeed  re-act  fearfully  upon  herself ; 
her  face  may  blanch — her  eye  may  lose  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness — her  step  may  become  less 
elastic — and  tender  melancholy  may  invest  her 
with  a  double  charm.  But  year  after  year  rolls 
over  her  head,  and  finds  her  still "  in  maiden  medi- 
tation." Her  friends,  one  by  one,  visit  the  Hynic- 
nceJ  Altar ;  perhaps  her  own  sisters,  amongst 
whom  she  is  "  the  bright,  the  fair  one,"  become 
brides. — She  rejects  offer  after  offer,  and,  at  length 
is  marked  out  by  her  family  as  an  "  Old  Maid," 
who  wonder  why  Mr.  So-and-so  was  rejected — 
"  an  excellent  man  " — "  good  fortune,"  &c.  &c. — 
and  delicately  him,  that  she  had  better  "  have  made 
hay  while  the  siut  shone." 

Gentle  creature,  ihou  hast  preserved  in  all  their 

pristine  purity,  thy  feminine  attributps—thou  liast 

brooded  so  long  over  the  love  dwelling  in  thy 
heart — that  man's  cold,  selfish  and  calculating  af- 
fection is  utterly  unworthy  thy  acceptAnce.  The 
one  who  could  alone  have  fixed  tliy  vehement  long- 
ing— has  never  appeared ;  thou  art  too  pure,  too 
good,  too  holy,  for  those  who  would  have  wedded 
thee  ;  for  thy  heart  would  have  broken,  and  thou 
would'st  have  sunk  into  a  premature  grave,  when 
the  sad  truth  had  come  upon  thee — that  man's  ten- 
derness, devotion  and  admiration,  arc  changeable 
and  perishable.  When  thou  hadst  left  thy  quiet 
home,  and  fixed  thine  affections  so  firmly,  that  to 
break  the  bond  would  have  been  destruction,  thou 
would'st  have  found,  "  that  one  was  lost,  in  certain- 
ty and  one  in  joy  ;"  and  then  thou  would'st  have 
pined  and  withered  like  a  beautiful  exotic,  removed 
from  its  own  bright  clime  to  another  region,  where 
factitious  heat  and  unnatural  stimuli  are  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  pure  and  invigorating  rays 
of  its  native  sun.  The  struggle  has  been  severe  ; 
but  thou  hast  uiuniphed  nobly  over  sensual  tem|> 
tations — thou  hast  kepi,  in  all  its  integrity,  thu 
"  sea  of  love,"  whose  turbulent  heavings  disturbed 
thy  young  imaginations  ;  and  it  is  now  readj'  to 
overflow  on  every  deserving  thing  that  comes  be- 
fore thee.  Thy  sisters  and  friends  smile  at  thy 
philanthropy,  and  sneer  at  thy  simplicity ;  for  their 
love  and  Uieir  singleness  of  purpibse  have  eiither 
evaporated,  or  have  assumed  a  direction  widely 
apart  from  those  golden  hopes  and  joys  which 
"  maidens  dream  of,  when  tliey  think  of  love." — 
These  thou  hast  kept  in  all  their  origiieal  bright- 
ness, and  now,  though  the  frost  of  forty  winters 
has  pressed  upon  thee,  thou  art  still  a  maiden — in 
mind  and  hearu 

The  EoiNBtTRGH  Review,  for  July,  1835 — ^belng 
No.  XYIII.  of  Foster's  re-pubhcation.— Another 
of  these  very  cheap  and  very  valuable  re-publica- 
tions by  Foster  is  here  presented  to  us.  The  first 
paper  in  this  number  of  the  Edinburgh,  on  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution, 
is  of  the  highest  order.  There  are  other  very  good 
articles  in  it. 

Religious  Ultraism  ;  A  Sermon,  delivered  Au- 
gust 25th,  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Hunter,  as  Pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church,  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by 
Wm.  B.  Sprague,  DD.  pastor  of  the  second  Pres- 
byterian church  Albany;  Albany,  Packard  & 
Van  Benthdtsen. — On  a  former  occasion,  we 
spoke  of  the  distinguished  clergyman  whose  ser- 
mon is  now  before  us,  as  a  "  bold  man,"  for  ven- 
turing to  speak  plainly,  unpopular  truths.  The 
epithet  is  alike  applicable  to  this  discourse,  which 
arraigns  the  xdtrnsm  of  the  day,  in  religion  and 


morals,  btfore  the  bar  of  reason  and  revelation' 
and  convicts  it  of  much  evil.  It  is  no  small  service, 
in  our  judgment,  rendeed  to  rational  piety,  and 
humble,  unostentatious  moral  worth,  thus  to  strip 
the  Pharisees  of  the  day,  of  the  garb  of  righteous- 
ness, by  virtue  of  whicli  they  delude  so  many  into 
l)ernicious  extremes,  whib  they  disdainfully  use 
all,  who  will  not  fall  in  with  tlieir  rash  views. 

We  commend  this  sermon  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir;  Bos- 
ton, Chas.  Bowex  ;  for  sale  in  New  York,  by 
Freeman  Hunt  S,-  Co. — This  whole  pretty  annual  is 
American — the  designs,  engravings,  and  literary 
matter — and  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  much 
praise,  for  so  successful  an  effort,  where,  in  the  na- 
tiu"e  of  things,  success  is  sodifficulL 

ThLi  volume,  too,  is  much  Kirger  in  contents  tliau 
hei  etoforc,  and  the  literary  matter,  is  much  of  it, 
very  clever.  We  would  particularly  instance 
"  WeoUh  and  Fas'.-on."  Of  the  Engravings,  "Beo- 
trice,"  and  "  Tke  Wreck  al  Sea,"  please  us  most. 

The  Magnolia,  for  li-36,  edited  by  Henry  W. 
Herbert  :  New  York,  ^Ionson  Bancroft. — A 
new,  and  by  far,  the  handsomest  annual  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  lu  F.ngravings  are  surpassing- 
ly beautiful — its  pages,  t>-pography,  and  bind- 
ing, all  that  taste  and  iuxur}'  could  desire.or  supply;  . 
and  its  literary  matter  of  high  merit.  New  York, 
has  rcat-on  to  \ye  pniud  of  such  a  bijou. 

The  Editor  has  done  his  piirl  well ;  and  as  this  is 
the  first  of  the  .Mapiolics — we  hope  it  Is  only  the 
first  of  a  long  series  to  come — we  must  not  dismiss 
it,  without  a  specimen  of  liis  contributions.  We 
take  the  following  : —  , 

THE    DEATH    OF   SOTO. 

By  the  ^iulkor  of"  The  Brothers.*' 

But  wind  me  in  in  a  banner  brighl — 

A  banner  of  Caslile — 
Ami  let  ihc  war  drums  round  nic  roU,    '.  '^*^' 

The  trumpets  o'er  me  peal  !        .  -j   :!._►      . 
Ami  bury  me  at  noon  of  nigbt,     ;'-        -■   ..    . 

When  gone  ia  the  sultry  gleam^ 
At  noon  of  nirht,  by  to^c"he^'  li;lit, 
In  the  Misaissippi's  stream. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day,  sultry  ahnost 
beyond  endurance,  although  the  season  had  notaxl- 
vanccd  bL.yond  the  early  spring  time — the  sun, 
though  shrouded  from  human  eyes  by  a  deuse  veil 
of  moist  and  clammy  vapor,  was  pouring  down  a 
flootl  of  iniolerable  heat  upon  the  patldcss  cane- 
breaks,  the  deep  bayous — liaunts  of  the  voracious 
and  unseemly  alligator — and  the  forests,  steaming 
with  excess  r.f  vegeuuion,  through  which  the  end- 
less river  rolled  its  dark  current.  On  a  steep  bluff, 
projecting  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  waters,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  some  nameless  tributary  and  the  vast 
Mississippi,  stood  the  dwelling  of  the  first  white 
man  that  ever  trod  those  boundless  solitudes.  It 
was  a  rude  and  shapeless  edifice  of  logs,  hewn  from 
the  cypresses  and  cedars  of  the  swamp,  wliich  lay 
outstretched  tor  a  thousa'ii'l  miles  around,  by  'hands 
unused  to  aught  of  base  or  menial  labor;'  yet 
were  there  certain  marks  of  comfort,  and  even  of 
luxury,  to  be  traced  in  the  deoralions  and  appli- 
ances of  that  log  cjibiii ;  a  veil  of  sea-green  silk  was 
drawn  across  Uic  aperture  which  perforated  the 
massy  t'mbci-s  of  the  wall  ;  a  heavy  drapery  of 
crimson  velvet,  decked  with  a  fringe  and  emDit)i- 
dery  of  gold,  wiis  loojied  uj)  to  the  t%vo  lintals,  a«  if 
to  admit  whatever  breatii  of  air  nught  sweep 
aloiig  the  channel  of  the  river.  •  Nor  were  these 
all  ; — a  lofty  staff  was  pitched  before  the  door, 
from  which  drooped,  in  gorgeous  folds,  the 
yellow  banner,  rich  witli  the  castled  blazon- 
i-y  of  Spain ;  and  beside  it  a  tall  warrior — 
sheathed  fioni  head  to  liecl  in  burnished  armor, 
with  gilded  .spur,  and  bolted  brand — stalked  to  and 
fro,  as  though  he  were  on  duty  ujx)n  some  lcnl«d 
plain,  in  his  own  land  of  chivalry  and  song.  At  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear  might  be  obsen-ed  a  camp, 
if  by  that  narac  miglit  be  designated  a  confused 
assemblage  of  huts,  suited  for  tJie  accommodation 
of  five  hundred  men  ,  horses  were  picqueted 
around  ;  spe.-rs,  dcckcii  -.virli  |K;nnon  and  pennon- 
cel,  and  all  the  bravery  of  knightly  warfare,  were 
planted  before  the  dMrellings  of  their  owner? ;  een« 
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tiii«4«,  in  gieaniing  mail,  paced  their  accustomed 
roimd.  But  in  that  strange  encampment,  there  was 
no  mirth,  no  bustlo — not  even  the  low  hum  of  con- 
verse, or  the,  note  of  preparation.  Tlie  soldiers 
■"■lided  to  and  fro,  willi  fauwbled  gait  and  sad  d^- 
•,ir;anor;  the  fiery  chargers  drooped  their  proud 
h«id8  to  tlje  ground,  ontl  appeared  to  lack  sufficient 
nuimation  to  dash  abide  the  sw  imis  of  venomous 
flies,  that  battened,  as  it  seemed,  upon  their  very 
life  blood  ;  the  huge  blrxxl-hounds,  tliose  dread 
auxilLiries  of  Spanish  wnrfnrf!,  of  wiiich  a  score  or 
two  were  visible  among  the  cabins,  lay  slunibtriiit; 
in  listless  indolence,  or  dragged  themselves  along, 
after  the  hcrls  of  their  masters,  with  slouching 
crests,  and  w  attitudes  widely  diflcrcnt  (iom  the 
fierce  activity  of  their  usual  motions.  Pestilence 
And  famine  were  around  them,  on  the  thick  and 
breezeless  air — in  the  dark  waters,  in  the  deep  mo- 
rass, and  in  the  vaults  of  the  pine  forest,  the 
seeds  of  death  were  floating — avengers  of  the 
iucklcw  tribes,  already  scattered  or  enslaved  by 
tl»e  iron  arm  of  Eurojxian  w;ir.  Oh — how  did  they 
pine  for  the  clear  streams  of  Gaudalquiver,  or  the 
vincy  banks  of  Xeres,  for  the  breezy  slopes  of  the 
Apuxarras,  or  the  snow  cla<l  sunmuts  of  their  na- 
tive Sienas — tlwsc  fated  followers  of  the  Demon 
Gold.  How  did  their  rccol  lectio;  doat  iipon  the 
waving  prilms,  the  oranjc  groves,  the  huertixs  and 
meads  of  fair  Grenada !  In  vain,  in  vain  ! — Of  all 
those  gallant  hundreds,  who  had  leaped  in  con- 
fidence and  hope,  f-om  their  j)rotid  brigantines, 
upon  the  glowing  shores  of  Floridii,  glittering 
in  polished  steel,  and  "  very  gallant  with  silk 
Mpon  silk,"  who  had  tnversen  the  wild  country 
of  the  Appalachians,  who  had  seen  the  gleam  of 
Spanish  arms,  reflected  from  the  black  streams  of 
Alabama,  who  had  made  the  boundless  prnri's  of 
Missouri  ring  with  the  uncchoed  notes  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  trumpet,  who  had  spread  the  terrors  of  tiie 
Spanish  Jiair.c,  witli  all  its  barbarous  rccfimpani- 
inci)t't  of  havoc  and  slaughter,  through  wilds  uu- 
irod  before,  by  feet  of  civilized  man. — Of  all  those 
gallant  hundreds,  but  a  weak  and  wasted  moiety, 
was  destined  to  reach  the  shores  of  their  far  farther- 
land,  and  that— not  as  they  had  fondly  deemed,  in 
the  pride,  the  exultation,  and  tlie  lier.hh  of  con- 
quest, but  in  want,  and  heaviness  and  wo. 

The  arrows  of  the  Savage,  ntid  the  yet  fiercer 
arrows  of  the  plague,  dearly  repaid  the  injuries 
that  they  had  wreaked  already,  on  the  wretched 
natives  ;  dearly  repaid,  too,  as  it  ivere,  by  antieipa- 
tion,  the  wrongs  that  iheir  children,  and  their  child- 
ren's children,  should  wreak,  in  long  ])erspective  on 
ibe  forest-dwellers  of  the  west. 

There,  in  that  lonely  hut,  there  lay  the  proud- 
rat  spirit,  the  bravpst,  heart,  the  mightiest  intellect, 
the  favorite  comrade  of  Pizirro — the  joint  conquer- 
or of  Peru ! — There  lay  Hernando  de  Soto ;  his  fiery 
energies,  even  more  than  the  hot  fever,  wearing 
awny  his  mortal  frame ;  his  missive  brow  cloggecl 
with  the  black  swct  of  death  ;  liis  eye  that  Imd 
flashed  the  more  brilliantly,  the  deidlier  was  the 
Tieril — dim  and  illniy  ;  his  liish  heart  s-irk — sick 
and  fearful,  not  for  himself,  but  fir  his  followers ; 
his  hopes  of  conquest,  fame,  dominion,  gone  like 
the  leaves  of  autunm!  There  he  lay,  miserably 
p«sri8hing  by  inches,  the  discoverer  of  a  worlH — a 
frorld,  never  destined  to  bless  or  him  or  his  poster- 
ity, with  its  redundant  riches. 

Beside  his  }>idlct-bed  wns  assembled  a  £roup  of 
men,  the  least  renowned  of  whom  might  well  have 
led  a  royal  army  to  the  battle  for  a  crown.  But 
their  frames  were  gvunt  and  emaciated,  tlieir 
cheeks  furrowed  with  the  lines  of  care  and  agony, 
hoth  of  the  mind  and  body ;  their  eyes  wet 
withUic  scenes  of  bitf^rnes?.  The  dark  cowled 
priests  had  administered  the  list  rites  of  religion  to 
th»  dying  warri  .r,  and  now  watcliod,  in  breathless 
wienec,  the  pjxrting  of  his  spirit.  An  Indian  maid- 
en, of  rare  symetr^*,  and  loveliness  that  would  have 
b«en  deemed  exquisite  in  the  brightest  halls  of  old 
Castile,  leaned  over  his  pillow,  wiphig  the  cold  dew 
from  the  conquerors  brow,  with  Iicr  long  jetty 
locks,  and  fanning  off"  the  myriads  of  voracious  in- 
sects, tlmt  thronged  the  tainted  air  !  There  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  crowded  chaml>cr,  save  the  heavy 
■ob  like  breathings  of  th>T  dying  m;in,  and  the  oc- 
casional whinings  of  a  tail  hound,  the  noble;t  oCliis 
race,  which  sal  crrc',  gazing  with  almost  human 
intelligence  upon  ihc  pal'd  features  of  his  lord. 

Suddenly  n  light  drnui^lit  of  air  wan  perceptible, 
the  silken  veil  fluitercl  inwards,  and  n  heavy  rw'l- 
ling  sound  was  andible  from  witiiouf.  As  the 
hug«  folds  of  the  banner  swayed  in  the  rising 
breeze,  a  sensible  ojiness  pervaded  the  healed 
chambcfj  .md  reached  the  languid  'u-ow  of  De  Soto, 


who  had  lain  for  the  last  half  hour  in  seeming 
lethargy.  Heavily,  and  with  a  painful  expression, 
he  raised  himself  upon  hiselbow. 

"  Moscoso,"  he  said,  "  Moscoso,  art  thou  near 
me? — my  eyes  wax  ^im,  and  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Art  thou, fori  would  speak  with  thee?" 

"  Noble  De  Soto,  I  am  beside  thcc)"  he  replied, 
"say  on  :  I  hear  and  mark  thee  I" 

"  Giv;e  me  thy  hand  1"  Then,  as  he  received  it, 
he  raised  it  slowly  on  high,  and  continued  in  clear 
and  unfaltering  tones,  though  evidently  with  an 
cflbrt» — "  True,  friend  and  follower,  by  this  right 
luind,  tiial  lias  so  often  foughi.  beside  by  own  ;  by 

this  right  hand,  I  do  adjure  thee,  to  observe  and  to 

obey  these  my  I-.ist  mandates." 

"  Shall  I  swear  it  ?"  cried  tlic  Ktcrn  warrior,  whom 
he  addressed  in  a  tone  and  voice  rendered  thick  and 
husky  by  the  violence  of  his  excitement. — "  Shall 
I  swear  it?*' 

"  Swciir  not,  Moscoso ! — leave  aiths  to  paltry 
burghers,  and  to  cringing  vassals — but  pledge  me 
the  unblemished  honor  of  a  Casiilian  noble — so  sliall 
I  die  in  i^eace !" 

"By  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  Caslilian  noble 
— as  I  am  a  born  hidalgo,  and  a  belted  kniglit,  I 
promise  thco  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  deed,  and 
word,  and  thought,  to  do  thy  bidding !" 

"Then,  by  this  token,"  and  he  drew  a  massive 
ring  from  his  own  wasted  hand,  and  placed  it  on 
the  finger  of  Moscoso,  "  then,  by  this  token,  do  I 
name  thee  my  successor — thee,  the  leader  of  the 
host,  and  Captain  General  of  Spain!  Sound  trum- 
pets— heralds  make  proclamation !"  A  moment  or 
two  elajised,  and  the  wild  flourish  of  the  trun»pets 
was  licard  Avithout,  and  the  sonorous  voice  of  the 
heralds  making  pro'tlam.ation;  they  ceased;  but 
there  was  no  shout  of  triumph,  or  applause. 

"  Ila,  by  St.  Jago !"  cried  the  dying  cliief,  "Ha, 
by  St.  Jago,  but  this  must  not  be  ;  'tis  ominous  and 
evil !  Go  forth,  then  Jasco,  and  bid  them  sound 
again,  and  let  my  people  shout  for  tliis,  their  loyal 
leader." 

It  was  dore,  and  a  gleam  of  triumphant  satisfac- 
tion shot  across  his  hollow  features.  He  spoke 
again,  but  it  was  with  a  feeble  voice. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  Sidd,  "  1  am  going,  whence 
there  is  no  return !  Now  mark  me, — by  your 
plighted  word,  I  do  command  you ;  battle  no  far- 
ther— strive  with  the  fates  no  farther — for  the  fates 
are  adverse !  Conquer  not  thou  this  region — for  I 
Irnvc  conquered  it,  and  it  is  mine!  mine,  mine, 
though  dying! — Mine  it  shall  be,  though  dead!  — 
March  to  the  coast  as  best  ye  may,  build  ye  such 
vessels  i's  may  bear  yc  from  the  mam,  and  save 
this  remnant  of  my  people !  Wilt  thou  do  this— 
as  tliou  hast  pledged  tliyself  to  do  it,  noble  Mos- 
coso?" 

"By  all  my  hopes,  I  will!" 
"Mo,  then,  me  shall  ye  bury  thus !  Not  with 
lamentations,  not  with  womanish  tears,  not  with 
vile  sorrow,  but  with  the  rejoicing  anthem,  with  the 
blare  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  .■strong  music  of  the 
•Iruui :  Ye  shall  sheathe  me  in  my  mail,  with  my 
helmet  on  my  head,  and  my  spur  on  my  heel! — 
With  my  sword  in  my  hand,  shall  ye  bury  me — 
and  with  a  banner  of  Castile  for  my  shroud  !  In 
the  deptJis  of  the  river— of  my  river — shall  yc 
bury  mc  !  with  lighted  torch  and  volleyed  musket- 
ry, at  the  mid  hour  of  night !  For  cm  I  not  a  con- 
queror— a  comiueror  of  a  world — a  conqueror  with 
none  to  brave  my  ann,  or  to  gainsaj'  my  bidding  ? 
Where,  where  is  the  man,  savage  or  civilized — 
Christi^Mi  or  heathen — Indian  or  Spaniard,  who 
hath  deftcd  Hernan  de  Soto,  and  not  perished  from 
the  earth  ?  Death  is  u]>on  mc — death  from  the 
Lord  of  earth  and  heaven !  To  Him  I  do  submit 
me — but  to  mortal,  never!" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  warder  entered  the  low  door- 
M-ay,  and  whisoercd  a  brief  message  to  Moscoso. — 
Slight  as  was  the  sounds,  and  dim  as  hanged  the 
smses  of  De  Soto,  he  marked  the  cati-ancc  of  the 
soldier,  and  eagerly  enquired  the  purport  of  the 
news ! 

"  A  messenger,"  v,as  the  reply,"  an  Indian  run- 
ner, from  the  Katcl.ei." 

"  Admit  him— he  bears  submission — admit  him, 
so  shall  I  die  with  triumph  ia  my  heart." 

The  Indian  entered — a  man  of  stem  features, 
and  of  well  nigh  giant  stature.  His  head,  shaven 
to  the  chivalrous  scalp-lock,  was  deckcti  with  the 
plurne.'^  of  the  w.ir-cagle,  mingled  with  the  feathers 
of  a  gayer  hue, — his  throat  was  circled  by.  a  neck- 
lass,  .strung  from  llie  daws  of  the  grizzly  bjar  and 
cougar,  fearfully  mixed  with  tufts  of  human  hair — 
his  lineament.s  Tverc  covered  with  the  black  war 
paint, — in  one  hand  hi  '»Ku-e  the  crimson  war-jiipe, 


and  in  the  other  the  well  known  emblem  of  Indian 
hostility,  a  bundle  of  shafts  bound  in  the  skin  of 
the  rattle  snake.  With  a  noi.sclcss  step,  he  crosscii 
the  chamber,  he  flung  the  deadly  gift  upon  tUci 
death-bed  of  De  Soto— ^hc  raised  tlic  red  pipe  to 
his  lips — he  pufled  the  smoke — and  then,  in  tho 
wild  accents  of  his  native  tongue,  bore  to  the  Span, 
iards  the  defiance  of  his  tribe,  concluding  his  spcetii 
with  the  oft  heard  and  unforgotten  cadeucss  of  the 
war-hoop  ! 

As  the  dying  leader  caught  the  raised  tone  of 
tlie  Indian's  words,  his  eye  had  lightened,  and  his 
brow  contracted  into  a  writhing  form  !  He  knew 
the  import  of  his  speech,  by  the  modulations  of  his 
voice,  his  lips  quivered — his  chest  heaved — his 
hands  clutched  tlie  ihju  coverlid,  as  though  they 
were  grappling  to  the  lance  or  iapicr.  Tlic  wild 
notes  of  the  war-hoop  rang  through  his  ears — and 
in  death,  in  death  itself,  the  ruling  passion  wm 
prevalent — manifestly — terribly  prevalent ! 

He  sprung  to  his  feet — his  form  dilating,  and  hh 
features  flushing  with  all  the  energy  of  life.  "  f^U 
Jago,"  he  shouted,  "  for  Spain !  for  Spain  ! — Soto 
and  victory,"  end  with  an  impotent  cfibrt  to  etrike, 
he  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  at  the  feet  of  the  Indian 
who  had  provoked  his  dying  indignation ! 

They  nused  him — but  a  flood  of  gore  had  gush- 
ed from  eyes,  mouth,  ears — he  had  burst  some  one 
of  the  larger  vessels— and  was  already  lifeless  era 
he  struck  the  ground ! 

The  sun  had  even  now  sunli  below  the  horizon, 
and  ere  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  had  been 
completed,  it  wasalready midnight  F  ' 
torches  of  the  resinous  pine  tree  flashed  with  their 
crimson  reflections  on  the  turbid  water,  as  the  barks 
glided  over  its  sxuface,  bearing  the  warrior  to  his 
last  home. 

A  train  of  cowled  priests,  with  pix,  and  crucifix, 
and  steaming  censer,  floated  in  the  van,  making 
the  vaulted  woods  to  echo  the  high  notes  of  the  Tfl 
Deum,  chanted  in  lieu  of  tlie  mournful  Miserere 
over  the  morUU  part  of  that  ill-fated  warrior. 

But  as  the  canoe  came  onward  in  which  the 
corpse  was  placed — seated  erect,  as  he  had  ordered 
it,  with  the  good  sword  in  the  dead  hand,  \)\c  po- 
lished helmet  glancing  above  the  sunken  fc aiures, 
and  the  gay  lianner  of  Castile  floating  like  a  man- 
tle from  the  shoulders — the  pealing  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  roll  of  the  battle-drum,  and  the 
Spanisli  war-cry — "  St.  Jago  for  De  Solo  and  for 
Spain" — and  the  crash  of  the  vulleying  nquebuscs 
might  be  heard,  startling  the  wild  b.-^asts,  and  the 
wilder  Indians,  of  the  forest,  for  leagues  nround. 

Thei-e  was  a  deep  pause — a  de'p,  tlcep  pause — 
a  sullen  splash — and  every  torcli  wasextiUiiuished. 
"  The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  slept  ueneath 
the  waters.  He  had  crossed  a  large  fxirt  of  the 
Continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  liis  burial  rlace." 

The  North  American  Review  has,  as  we 
learn,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  Palfrey.  It 
cannot  fail,  under  such  guidance,  at  least,  to  main- 
tain its  well  earned  repuUition,  and  its  truly  na- 
tional cliaracter. 

We  are  afraid  that,  both  in  respoct  of  this  U<i- 
vicw,  and  of  the  .Imericaii  Qvartaiy,  New  York 
hardly  does  its  duty.  They  both  deserve  support^ 
as  periodicals  cwdit able  to  our  literature — and  this 
city,  so  lavish  of  expenditure  in  other  matters, 
should  not  be  niggard  in  tlieir  support. 


From  a  paper  in  the  last  »3mericnn  Qitarter/y,  on  A'a- 
tioHal  Defence. 

The  consideration  of  the  militia  force,  and  of  tho 
means  of  {jiving  it  efliciency,  without  obstructing 
the  recruiting  service  of  the  regular  army,  comes 
next  to  be  considered.  Nor  is  it  of  secondary  im- 
portance, when  we  have  regard  only  to  its  own  i'l- 
.luence  upon  the  defence  of  oiir  country. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  oflicers  wjio  have  seen 
service  in  all  p;\rt«  of  the  globe,  tliat  the  mass  of 
the  ])eople  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  finest 
material  for  a  militaiy  force,  which   exists  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    Yet,  as  our  militia  is  at  present 
constituted,  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted,whetli. 
er  its  employment  upon  emci^encics  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  mostgo<xl  or  evil  to  the  military  charac 
tcr  of  ourcountry.     Tlie  same  cjeseription  of  force, 
which  fled  at  Nortli  Point  w^ithoiit  seeing  an  ene 
my;  which  broke   at   Plattsburgh  upcm   the  firs' 
fire ;  which  refused   to  cross  at   GLueenstown   t 
complete  a  victory  already  gained  ;  manned  tli 
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^cak  lineiiU  New  Orleans,  from  which  a  superior 
rtffular  force  retired  conijilelely  beaten;  and  foiled 
atPhitlsburgh,  the  veterans;  of  the  Peninsular  wars. 
It  is  tJierefore  certain  thut  no  reliance  can  be  plac- 
(Jupon  the  effects  a  militia  force,  as  at  present  or- 
iranized,  will  produce ;  for  by  circumstances 
^l  to  be  predicted,  it  may  cither  achieve  victory, 
(ir  ensure  deleat.  This  must  always  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  citizens  arc  called  on  sudden  emergen- 
cies fioni  their  homes,  to  act  as  soldiers,  and  are 
retained  no  longer  in  bcrvicc  than  is  sufficient  to 
rive  them  a  distaste  "for  the  profession  of  anns, 
tntliout  instilling  either  habits  of  discipline,  or  a 
knowledge  of  military  evolii*.ioi:s.  In  addition,  the 
ileuioralizing  influence  of  a  succession  of  calls, 
which  may  reach  a  whole  population,  is  not  to  be 
disregarded  ;  for  if  llic  inoral  character  of  the  de- 
based may  be  rai>ed  by  the  influence  of  militiu"y 
honor,  and  curbed  by  the  regularity  of  miliury  dis- 
cipline, it  is  no  less  true,  tliat  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  profession  of  arms,  incapaciutcs  for 
steady  ci\il  industry. 

The  calls  for  the  milita,  then,  should  be  of  such  a 
niuure,  that  the  subject  of  them  must  know,  that 
his  civil  occupations  are  to  be  at  an  end,  at  any 
jate,  for  a  term  of  year.-;,  and  that  his  own  comforts 
wil!  ije  promoted  by  his  {icquiring  a  knowledge  of 
nis  nev;  business,  and  nt  the  same  time  abstaming 
fiorn  the  vices  which  Kave  sometimes  been  consider- 
ed the  reproach  of  the  life  of  a  camp,  but  which 
liave  never  failed  to  influence  a  draughted  militia. 
It  is  to  a  military  force  alone,  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  citizens  indiscriminately,  and  officered  by 
iheauthority  of  the  States,  although  acting  under 
thec^dl  of  the  general  governuicnt,  that  the  defence 
ot'thc  country  can  be  safely  intrusted.     Two  wars 
have  witnessed  at  their  close,  regular  armies  dis- 
missed, in  the  one  place  without  pay,  in  the  other 
almost  with  dissjrace,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nat;!re  of 
things  that  such  events  c;in  be  repeated  without 
dinger.     It  is  calculating  too  much  upon  human 
virtue,  to  ho];c  that  on  any  future  occasion,  a  large 
and  perhaps  successful  regular  army,  shall  not  be 
at  the  beck  of  its  conunander,  to  do  -whatever  he 
liny  dictate  ;  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  if  in  prepon- 
derating force,  they  will  assent  to  be  disbanded, 
when  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  raised  is  ful- 
filled,    his  far  otherwise  with  a  militia  foixe.— 
However  powerfully  they  maybe  attached  to  lljeir 
standards  by  patriotism  or  discipline,  a  return  to 
their  firesides  will  be  a  reward  instead  of  a  pun-  ' 
ishment,  and  the  news  of  a  peace  will  be  hailed  by 
such  a  force  with  joy,  v^heii  to  regulars  it  will  con- 
vey tlie  unwelcome  intelligence  of  their  occupation 
lieing  gone. 

That  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  induce  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  military  service  without  a  murmur,  was 
fully  proved  during  the  late  war,  in  which  no  small 
portion  of  the  population  was  actually  called  into 
service.  But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  such  a  pop- 
ulation, tliat  such  a  service  should  be  rendered  as 
little  onerous  as  jwssible,  by  confining  it  to  the  least 
number  of  individuals.  This  Ciin  only  be  done  by 
deciding  upon  an  organization  in  time  of  peace,  by 
which  the  loersonsto  be  called  upon  in  case  of  war, 
sliall  be  pointed  out,  and  the  manner  of  designating 
them,  and  fixing  tlie  oi-der  of  rotation,  rendered  pre- 
cise and  definite. 

The  largest  «all  yet  made  upon  the  militia,  was 
for  100,000  men,  and  this  may  be  safely  taken  as 
the  maximum  that  can  ever  be  demanded  in  any 
future  war.  In  fact  the  means  of  concentration  at 
any  given  point,  by  the  improved  modes  of  con- 
veyance, are  so  nmch  greater  than  they  formerly 
Were,  tliat  a  much  less  force  would  be  needed  tlian 
was  necessary  on  former  occasions.  A  force  of  tliis 
amount  ought  to  be  at  once  called  for  by  law,  al- 
though in  a  time  of  profomid  peace,  by  draughts 
from  militia  of  all  classes  and  ages,  as  at  presentor- 
ganizcd  ;  it  might  be  formed  into  102  battalions  of 
infantry,  organized  into  17  brigades.  Each  batti.- 
lion  should  be  composed  of  eight  companies  or  pla- 
toons of  32  files,  and  would  make  with  officers,  800 
men.  To  the  17  brigades  should  be  attached  34 
companies  of  artillery,  and  as  many  squEulrons  of 
cavalry,  The  force  at  first  drawn,  should  be  di- 
vided according  to  their  ages,  into  six  classes,  one 
of  which  should  be  discharged  annually.  The 
place  of  this  class,  and  of  all  vacancies  by  deatli  or 
removal,  should  be  supplied  by  annual  draughts 
from  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26. 
The  draughts  thus  constituted  should  be  assembled 
in  the  largest  body  that  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion would  admit  of,  as  many  t'mies  in  the  year  as 
th«  militia  of  tho  Kvcral  atotM  ii  ngw  Mually  call- 


ed out,  but  separate  from  those  not  designated  by 
lot,  and  under  tlic  command  of  the  officers  designa- 
ted from  tlic  general  body  for  the  purpose.    Fov 
non-attendance  at  such  panides,  no  other  peiudty 
than  a  pecuniary  fine  siiould  be  iuiposcd.    An  op- 
tion should,  however,  be  left  to  the  several  States 
to  substitute  in  wJiole  or  in  pai-t  for  draughts  from 
tlie  militia,  volunteer  corps  having  a  term  of  service 
of  six  velars,  provided  they  be  officered,  and  orga- 
nized i-\  conformity  with  the  war  establishment  of 
the  United  States  ;  say,  in  batudions  of  eight  pla- 
toons, each  of  ihirty-two  files,  but  with  the  privi- 
lege tliat  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number, 
making  a  formation  of  two  in  depth,  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  present,  except  when  called  into  active 
service  and  put  upon  pay.     The  laws  of  the  seve- 
ral States  give  privileges  to  volunteer  corps  enrolled 
for  a  term  shorter  than  that  of  the  usual  military 
lability,    and   who    equip  and  arm    themselves, 
nhich  would  ensure  tne  creation  of  an  eiiicient 
force  of  this  sort,  it  put  uuder  some  one  general 
regulation.    But  such  general  and  uniform  regula- 
lion  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  do  away  tlie  ridi- 
cule which  is  beginning  to  attach  itself  to  our  citi- 
ten  soldiers.    This  ridicule,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
not  unmerited,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those 
who  have  seen  service  in  our  trained  bands,  are  far 
.ess  fitted  to  make  good  troops  than  if  they  had 
never  donned  an  uniform.    All  this  reproach  may, 
.lowever,  be  done  away,  by  making  the  volunteer 
battalions  permanent,   discharging  and  receiving 
equal  numbers  annually,  and  conferring  the  privi- 
leges due  to  voluntary  service,  only  upon  tliose 
who  perform  it  in  a  corps  designated  by  tlie  Stale 
government,  in  lieu  of  a  drafted  militia,  as  ready  to 
be  called  at  any  moment  into  the  general  service. — 
To  the  sense  of  pride   which  our  volunteers  have 
exhibited,  however  mis-directed  on  mout  ocaisions, 
may  be  safely  committed  the  care  of  urovidin;;  in- 
struction in  inanomvrcs  and  tactics.    It  is  other- 
wise with  those  called  out  by  draught.    To  give 
these  a  chance  of  being  sjiecdily  rendered  tfficieji  ( 
when     embodied     for    service,     their    non-com-  j 
missioned   officers,    to    the   number   of  fifty-six 
to    each    battalion,    ouglit    to    be   kept  in    pay,  1 
and    in  constant  service.      These  v.ould  foTni  a  j 
company,  which  should  be  commanded  by  t^ie  ad-  ! 
jutant  of  the  battalion,  who  should  also  he  hi  con-  | 
stant  service,  and  by  three  other  officers  of  the  bat-  ! 
talion  serving  iu  monthly  rotatiorL     In  tl:is  way  a  j 
school  for  military  knowledge  would  be  formed  for  i 
each  p<jrtioii  of  the  militia,  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  duties  both  of  soldier  and  officer,  would  be  I 
communicated.     The  expense  of  such  arrange- 
ment would  indeed  nearly  equal  that  of  our  prcs-  | 
ent  military  force,  but  as  it  would  ensure  the  Qclion  : 
of  a  well  appointed  army  of  100,000  men  upon  ! 
any  emergency,  it  would  be  more  than  defrayed  for  | 
vhole  years,  by  the  s;iving  which  would  ensue  in  j 
a  few  weeks  of  war.    It  would,  moreover  furnish 
a  mode  of  distributing  surplus  revenues  among  the 
States,  to  which   no  pretended  or  actual  constitu- 
tional objection  could  apply. 

In  case  of  any  alarm  of  war,  the  whole  or  any 
required  part  of  the  battalions,  might  be  at  once 
embodied  and  called  into  service  ;  first  the  men 
•whose  term  of  service  had  not  extended  to  four 
years,  and  in  case  of  evasion,  the  whole.  A  call  of 
this  sort  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four  Ixittalions, 
would  at  once  set  free  the  whole  of  the  regular 
force,  from  the  duty  of  garrisons,  and  to  tliis  the 
militia  battalions  ought  of  course  to  be  devoted 
until  time  had  been  afforded  to  mature  tlieir  disci- 
pline. 

If,  upon  a  call  for  t'.ie  active  service  of  the  militia, 
substitutes  were  accepted,  not,  however,  to  enter 
into  the  miUtla,  but  to  be  embodied  in  the  regular 
army,  and  to  serve  for  the  war,  a  large  accession 
would  be  at  once  made  to  the  regular  force  ;  and 
as  the  demands  for  substitutes  in  the  militia,  and 
for  recruits,  would  no  longer  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  fiihiig  up  of  the  regular  army  to  the  war 
establishment,  might  be  almost  insured  by  calling 
the  draughted  militia  into  service.  The  pay,  too, 
of  the  forced  levies  of  militia,  ought  not  to  equal 
that  of  the  enlisted  army,  and  this  there  would  be 
many  who  would  prefer  to  pass  from  the  militia 
ranks  to  those  of  the  standing  force. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  refer  to  the  histories  of  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  of  the  more  recent  contest  with  Eng- 
land. In  both  of  these,  it  became  necessary  to  em- 
body large  draughts  from  the  militia  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  demand  for  substitutes  almost 
wholly  impeded  the  regular  recruiting  service,  or 
enluinccd  the  bounties  on  enlistments  to  a  bur* 


themsome  extent ;  luid  fiually  tlic  kupply  of  the 
regular  force  depended  almost  wholly  upon  thoM 
persons  who,  draughted  themselves  into  the  embo- 
died militia,  cuidd  not  be  accepted  as  subvtitutesi 
but  preferred  to  take  the  Ijounty  for  joining  tbs 
regular  army,  to  serving  without  it.  It  would  be 
impohtic  not  to  accept  substitutes,  as  those  who 
obuiin  exemption  in  this  way  are  generally  of  habita 
of  life  which  would  make  tliem  but  poor  soldiers  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  impolitic  to  admit  such  substi- 
tutes into  the  enilxjdicd  militia  itself,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  source  whence  the  regular  army  might  bt 
supplied. 

[From  the  PortsniotUh  Jouriifd.] 

I^EGTITRX:  ON  PICINXINC;. 

Delivei«J    before  the   Portsiiiomh  Lyceum,  by'C.  W. 
Brewster. 

The  psiiodJcal  Press — Extcmite  Prinlimg  Establiik' 
meats — Inflneuce  of  the  Press  in  increasing 
Knowledge  and  advvcaling  the  Interests  oj  Jlmn- 
kind. 

The  first  Newspaper  published  at  regular  inter- 
vals was  issued  monthly  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  about 
250  years  since.  It  was  called  the  Gazetta — sig- 
nifying a  liuie  treasury  of  news.  The  numb«r  of 
copies  issued  of  this  paper  mii.st  have  been  v«.-y 
limited — for  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetia/i  govern- 
ment woultl  not  allow  of  the  circulation  of  a  print- 
ed sheet,  so  that  the  GazetUi  continued  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Manuscript  for  more  tlian  thirty  year*. 
Files  of  this  jxvper  tue  row  extant. 

Ill  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  although  Printing 
ha;?  been  so  long  pniciised  there,  but  ene  regular 
newspaper  is  published  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  sort  of  court  Journal,  issued  at  Pekin,  and  called 
Kingpaou,  or  ths  Messenger  of  tlie  Capital. 

The  Press  had  licen  in  oj)eration  in  England 
nearly  a  century  before  a  regular  periodical 
was  published.  In  Nov.  1665,  the  London  Ga- 
zette was  issued  weekly,  and  hi;s  been  published  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  British  American  Co- 
lonies, the  Boston  News-Lctter,  was  commenced  in 
1704.  The  Boston  Gazette  was  commenced  in 
1719 — ^;iiidthe  thii-d  paper  in  the  Colonics  was  com- 
menced the  s  une  year  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the 
American  Weekly  i  lercury.  '1  he  first  pui>er  in 
New  York  was  cstablisiied  in  1725 — in  Maryland 
ill  1728 — llhotlc  lUand  and  South  Carolina  iu 
1733 — Virginia  in  \7^G — Connecticut  and  North 
Carolina  in  1755 — New  Hanipshirein  1756 — Dela- 
ware ill  l7ol — ^and  in  Georgia  in  1763. 

Iu  1775,  there  had  been  78  different  ncwspanera 
printed,  33of  whicii  hid  been  discontinued  previous 
to  that  time — so  lliat  at  the  commencement  of  tiie 
Revolution  there  were  but  3J]Kipers  printed  in  the 
U.  States — and  of  the  nimiber  then  printed  but 
eight,  establishments  are  now  in  existence. 

In  1810  the  whole  munber  of  newspiipers  waa 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  There  are  now  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  newspaper  establishmcntsin 
the  United  States,  from  whirh  are  issued,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  100,000,000  printed  sheets  annu- 
ally— wJiich,  if  111  one  continuous  sheet,  would  reacii 
four  times  from  pole  to  pole — and  if  embodied  in  a 
book  form,  would  be  equn I  to  issuing  six  voluiuea 
as  large  £is  the  Bible  every  minute  in  the  year ! 

The  advancement  in  newspapers  has  not  only 
been  in  numbers  but  in  size.  The  largest  paper 
publiihod  about  lii'ty  years  ^illce,  were  of  the  demi 
size.  In  about  twenty  years,  some  had  increased 
to  the  supcr-roya'.  Wiihin  a  few  years  some  hav« 
ffrown  to  the  ele]>hant  si/.c — and  last  month  a  New 
York  publisher  |*resentcd  the  public  wiUi  a  full 
grown  mammoth. 

We  cannot  belter  illustr-.to  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  rapid  tuivaiicenieut  which  has  been  made  with- 
in a  few  yeas  in  tlie  various  branches  of  morale, 
than  by  drawing  aside  the  curtain  and  disclosing 
what  the  Press  is  doing  in  one  branch — that  of 
Temperance.  We  shall  look  only  in  one  office, 
that  of  the  Temperance  Recorder,  in  Albany. — 
Sixty  workmen  are  there  constantly  employed — 
six  presses  are  kept  in  ojieration  by  steam,  and  six 
by  hand  power.  Those  ore  in  constant  operation, 
and  every  working  minute  of  the  year  are  throw- 
ing out  twenty  copies  of  some  Temperance  publi- 
cation— each  one  intended  to  go  forth  and  do  its 
work  in  the  public  renovation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  any  hydra,  cither  in  the  moral  or  political 
w»rld,  upon  which  the  press  can  be  brought  to  bear 
is  more  easily  vanquished  now  than  in  former  times 
— for  the  sixty  printers  employed  in  the  office  to 
which  we  haye  just  rsferred,  exert  a  grtater  iniBu- 
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ence  on  the  public  mind,  than  sixty  thousand 
scribes  with  their  greatest  industry,  possibly  could 
have  exerted  500  years  since. 

The  office  of  the  Harpers,  in  New  York,  gives 
ftmploymeiu  to  140  persons.  They  print  on  nn  av- 
erage an  edition  of  Ixxjks  of  the  K;imily  Library 
size,  every  day  in  the  year.  Their  expenses  are 
about  three  hundred  dollars  per  day. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  esuihlishment  as  stand- 
ing forth  abovii  cvury  other !  wc  do  not  know  but 
more  extensive  ones  arc  iu  operation  in  our  country. 
At  Braltlelsorough,  in  our  sister  state  of  Vermont, 
is  one  which  is  deservinij  notice.  The  printing 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Fessendens,  keeps  in  ope- 
ration seven  or  eight  power  presses,  printing  not 
far  from  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  paper  per  day. 
Connected  with  tiie  establishment  is  a  piper  mill  at 
one  end,  and  a  book-bindery  at  the  other,  so  that 
(like  the  chrysalis-changing  of  a  vile  cnterpiilar  to 
a  beautiful  butterfly,)  what  ciitcrs  at  one  end — the 
cast-off  covering  of  the  human  body,  is  by  a  regular 
and  rapid  process  brought  out  at  the  other  e.\.trerni- 
ly,  beautitul  paper  linely  printetl  and  bound — a 
material  for  a  permanent  dress  nf  the  immortal 
mind.  So  rapid  is  the  process  by  which  pajwr  can 
be  uiaiJc  by  the  power  of  steam,  that  rajjs  have  been 
received  at  that  mill  in  the  morning,  manufactured 
into  paper  and  printed  before  night !  The  Com- 
prehensive Commentary  is  now  printing  at  that  es- 
tablishment. When  it  is  completed,  it  will  have 
consumed  fifteen  thousand  reams  ot'  paper. — 
Think  not  that  tiie  woollen  or  the  cotton  m:»- 
niifacturers  are  the  only  ones  for  whose  benefit 
sheep  are  raised,  or  cotton  impoi-led  ;  for  this  one 
work  will  use  up  the  amount  of  a  thous;ind  bales 
of  cotton  in  paper — and  will  require  the  skins  o> 
sixty  thousand  sheep  for  its  binding  • 

The  most  extensive  Printing  establishment  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  the  'Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlcd^L-.'  It  gives 
regular  cmployiuent  to  thirty-six  type  founders 
seven  men  damping  paper,  and  itt'J  compositors.— 
Besides  1.5  common  presses,  two  steam  engines  art 
ejnployed  in  driving  18  printing  machines,  whicl. 
can  throw  off  fi-om  700  to  1000  impressions  each, 
per  hour.  There  are  in  the  establishment  about 
one  thousand  works  in  stercotope, among  which  are 
75  different  sets  of  plates  for  the  Bible.  The  first 
cost  of  these  plates  was  not  far  from  $1,. 500,000. 
The  average  Quantity  of  papor  printed  amounts 
•weekly  to  •2000  reams — equal  to  half  the  quantity 
used  in  all  the  twelve  hundred  ncw.^papcr  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  Slates ! 

We  shall  only  advert  to  one  more  extensive  es- 
tablish.ment,  which  is  probably  tlie  largest  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  Itoyul  Printing  House  at  Parii.  It 
contain?  a  sufficient  quantity  of  types  to  have 
standing  at  the  same  tim';  l"2.»,000  octavo  pages,  or 
500  volumes  of  250  pages  each.  It  consumes 
about  the  same  quantity  of  paper  annually  as  the 
London  establishment,  and  gives  employment  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

*         +         ***         +         ** 

Our  own  country  as  yet  has  not  made  that  ad- 
vancement in  the  accumulniion  of  books  which  has 
been  made  in  the  seat  of  literature  in  Europe. — 
The  thirty-one  largest  libraries  in  the  United 
States  contain  together  only  250,000  volumes, 
while  tlie  same  number  of  libraries  in  Germany 
contain  3,300,000!  Look  at  these  vast  assem- 
blages for  a  moment — the  growth  of  four  hundred 
years  only!  If  they  conlmue  to  increase  at  tiie 
same  ratio,  to  grasp  their  contents,  the  age  of  man 
will  again  have  to  be  extended  to  the  antediluvian 
length,  and  perhaps  after  all  be  drowned  in  a  sec- 
ond deluge  from  the  portentous  clouds  of  literature! 
We  have,  however,  but  little  to  fear.  Literature, 
like  trade,  will  regulate  itself.  The  wheat  will  be 
sifted  out,  and  the  chaff  thrown  to  the  winds. 

As  it  is  only  by  the  deprivation  of  blessings 
that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  their  worth,  let  us 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  extinr/.ion  of  the 
Press  at  this  time,  in  our  land  and  throuirhout  the 
world.  Yes — open  the  flood  g\tcs  of  Vandalism, 
and  with  the  press  and  types  let  every  printed 
work  be  swept  to  destrucuon — but  not  with  them 
the  recollection  that  they  ever  existed.  Let  no- 
thing be  found  for  the  reading  world  but  such  man- 
nscriptsasmay  be  purchased  of  the  scribes,  or  copi- 
ed by  our  hajids.  Although  the  arts  generally 
might  be  practised  in  perfection,  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  fruits  in  abundance,  tlie  blessings  of  life 
be  richly  bestowed — yet  the  Press  silent — we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  greater  blank!  How  many 
among  us  would  be  found  able,  if  willing,  to  pay 
|iye  hundred  dollars  for  a  Bible — or  one  hundred 


for  a  common  octavo — or  a  ten  dollar  bill  for  a 
school  manual !  A  ten  dollar  bill  ?  No,  we  had 
forgotten  ourselves — without  the  aid  of  printing, 
we  should  have  had  no  bills  or  banks  either !  The 
lawyer  would  be  compelled  to  study  the  public 
laws  from  the  manuscript  records  of  Legislature, 
or  spend  the  income  of  years  to  obtain  a  copy — not 
for  his  library  (for  none  but  a  prince  would  pre- 
sume upon  such  an  extravagance) — but  for  his 
strong  box,  to  be  watched  over  and  preserved  like 
the  miser's  gold.  Or  perha[»3  when  he  enters  the 
courts  of  justice,  we  should  see  in  his  fringed  gar- 
ments, as  in  Jewish  days,  the  mementos  of  his  le- 
gal knowledge.  The  Divine,  instead  of  having  a 
thousand  volumes  within  his  reach  for  reference, 
would  be  far  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
brethren,  if  the  only  work  he  possessed  was  a  whole 
bible.  The  physician,  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
lie  now  derives  from  the  world  of  skilful  practi- 
tionci-s  of  other  times,  must  rely  on  the  oral  in- 
structions of  his  teacher,  and  make  up  the  rest  of 
his  knowledge  from  his  own  personal  observation 
and  experience.  Whatever  discoveries  he  makes 
in  the  healing  art,  will  Ije  sure  to  be  his  own  :  for 
however  benevolent  his  intentions  may  be,  he  can 
find  no  press  to  diffuse  his  discoveries  abroad.  If 
a  quack  invents  some  pill,  which  will,  as  usual, 
cure  every  malady,  he  must  be  content  with  taking 
it  himself,  if  he  will  venture  to,  as  he  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  sending  it,  like  Samson's  foxes, 
scattering  fire  brands  through  the  land. 

With  the  channels  of  knowledge  closed,  men 
would  rapidly  verge  back  to  the  ignorance  of  for- 
mer times.  Aristocracy  would  extend  her  coveting 
and  domineering  hand  to  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  rejoice  in  being  able  to  keep  others  in  igno-  | 
ranee.  Without  the  press,  there  would  be  nothing 
like  the  general  conveyance  of  intelligence  from 
one  state  to  another,  or  from  town  to  town — it 
could  only  be  from  individual  to  individual.  But 
why  talk  of  State  ?  The  system  of  our  govern- 
ment, over  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  ctuld  not 
bo  .nainiaincd,  and  the  name  of  State,  in  its  pre- 
sent relations,  would  soon  be  heard  no  more 
among  us.  The  chain  which  binds  our  Union  to- 
gether would  be  broken — for  we  are  literally  bound 
togeth?!'  by  the  Press,  and  the  chains  strengthened 
by  the  j.\rs  of  opposing  parties  in  politics,  produced 
by  its  influence  : — without  this  lightening  of  the 
cords,  our  nation  might  fall  into  a  state  of  apathy 
dangerous  to  its  liberties.  Without  the  Press,  there 
could  not  be  a  republican  system  of  government 
maintained  over  so  extensive  a  territory  as  the 
United  States — ignorance  must  unavoidably  exist 
without  its  enlightening  influence — the  laws  of 
each  State  could  not  be  generally  understood  in 
other  and  distant  States — ^jealousies  would  be  con- 
tinually rising  up — acts  of  violence,  and  civil  w^ar. 
No  ! — without  the  Press,  the  Republic  could  not 
exist ; — a  Monarch,  with  standing  armies,  to  keep  • 
his  ignorant  and  servile  subjects,  in  awe,  is  the 
most  we  could  expect  without  this  bulwark  of  our 
hberties.  +  *  +  * 

Due  credit  has  never  been  given  to  the  Press  for 
the  pi\rt  it  performed  in  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  our  National  Independence,  It  was  on  the 
Press  that  the  oppression  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
brought  directly  to  heart :  scarcely  a  newspaper 
could  be  found,  among  the  thirty-nine  which  were 
then  published,  which  would  either  willingly  or 
forcibly  submit  to  the  imposition  of  so  unjust  a  tax. 
The  same  degree  of  oppression  might  have  been 
exercised  upon  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  not  less 
sensible  of  injury,  but  without  the  means  of  arous- 
ing the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  and  been 
meekly  borne — but  the  Stamp  Act  was  bearding 
the  lion  in  his  den !  Indignant,  he  came  forth,  and 
shaking  liis  shaggy  mane,  his  roar  resounded 
through  the  forest,  and  sympathy  for  the  aggrieved 
was  echoed  from  every  quarter  I  It  can  with  con- 
fidence be  said  that  the  newspapers  at  that  time, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  the  place  for  the  British 
stamp  supplied  by  a  Death's  Head — distributed 
genenilly  among  the  j)eople — did  as  much  in  pre- 
paring their  minds  for  the  Revolution,  as  a  Lafay- 
ette, or  even  a  Washington,  afterwards  did  in  ac- 
complishing it,  Archimedes,  in  vahi  glory,  boasted 
tliat  if  he  had  a  spot  on  which  to  place  a  fulcrum, 
he  could  move  the  earth  !  What  the  ancient  son 
of  science  proposed  in  sport  to  do  to  the  material 
universe,  is  now  fast  doing  to  the  political,  scientific, 
and  moral  world.  A  fulcrum  has  been  found ! — 
based  on  the  sunbeams,  already  has  half  the  workl 
been  elevated  by  its  agency — and  ere  another  cen- 
tury, should  its  influence  continue  to  extend  in  the 
ratio  of  the  lost  twenty  yean,  wisdom  will  run  to 


and  fro  throughout  the  earth— knowledge  will  eve 
ry  where  be  increased— and  the'ennobling  principles 
of  Liberty  and  Equality  will  be  every  where  incu! 
cated. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  it  rr.. 
quires  no  extra  keenness  of  vision  to  discern  tl  i" 
fiUcrum  in  THE  PRESS. 


Later  prom  Europe. — By  the  packet  SvUy 
from  Havre,  wc  have  Paris  papr.rs  of  1st  Sept.  ami 
Havre  of  the  2d,  witli  London  dates  of  the  2St!i 
Aug.,  three  days  later  than  before  received  from  tlic 
latter  place. 

There  have  been  troubWs  in  Madrid,  of  which 
some  particulars  have  been  lieretofore  given,  Tran- 
quiUty  was,  however,  restored. 

In  England  all  eyes  are  intent  upon  the  breaoii 
wliich  nowsecins  inevitable  between  tlie  Lords  .-ui, 
Commons. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27ih 
Lord  Melbourne  moved  the  rejection  of  some  of  the 
most  significant  amendments  made  to  the  Corptin 
tion  bill,  particularly  that  respecting  the  pecuniary 
qualifications  for  eligiblity,  and  that  which  vestotl 
in  Aldermen  their  seau  for  fife.  Lords  Elleubo- 
rough,  Haddington,  and  Lyndhurst,  opposed  tlie 
motion,  which  was  lost— 82  for  it,  ICO  against  ii. 
Lord  Melbourne  then  said,  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  speech  frequently 
interrupted,  spoke  of  the  inevitable  rejection  of  the 
life  clause,  which  lie  characterized  as  odious  and 
fatal. 

The  bill,  with  its  amendments,  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons  on  the  28th,  but  would  not  be  dis. 
cussed  there  before  the  31sl,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reprirtlit  with  the  Lord's  amendments. 

Many  petitions  have  already  been  presented  to 
the  Commons,  urging  them  not  to  give  way  to  the 
Lords.  When  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Lores 
was  announced,  and  the  word  amendments  was  ut- 
tered, loud  langhter  burst  forth  from  the  majority, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  "  It  will 
be  expedient,  I  thiuk,  to  postpone  the  discussion 
till  the  bill  and  amendments  are  printed,  which, 
cannot  well  be  before  Monday,  It  is  impossible  to 
proceed  with  too  much  caution  in  the  Municipal 
Coijwration's  Bill,  for  it  is  the  most  important  mea- 
sure submitted  to  Parliament  since  the  Reform  Bill- 
In  asdeniing  to  the  delay  which  I  propose,  the 
House  will  have  time  to  prepare  itself  for  a  calm 
firm,  but  resolute  decision  on  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  other  House,"    (Loud  cheering.) 

The  Duke  of  Nemours  is  in  London,  and  was 
received  with  much  distinction.  The  nimor  that 
he  intended  a  visit  to  the  yoimg  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, is  contradicted, 

Paris  seems  quiet  enough,  and  little  is  said  in  thr 
papers  of  Fieschi,  wjiose  accomplices,  if  he  had 
any,  are  not  yet  discovered.  A  Jtf.  Ptpin,  an  Ex- 
Captain  of  the  National  Guar*!,  had  been  arrested 
en  suspicion  of  having  had  some  connection  with 
Fiescki,  bat  had  escaped  after  his  arrest.  His  is 
the  thirty-second  instance,  says  a  Paris  f>aper,  of 
the  escape  of  prisoners  from  arrest.  ;j\I.  Pepin  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  the  House  of  P:ci-s  to  say  he 
would  surrender  himself  whenever  the  period  for 
his  trial  arrived. 

In  consequence  M.  Gisquet,  Prefet  of  Po. 
lice,  "  tired,"  says  the  Havre  paper  of  the  1st 
Sept.,  "of  seeing  prisoners,  conunitted  to  his  cliarge 
escape,  escaped  this  morning  himself.  After  a  stor- 
my conference  with  M.  Thiers  he  retnrned  home, 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  went  off  full  speed  to  the 
country." 

Jlrmand  Carrel  is  named  as  a  Candidate,  at  Ten- 
'oiue,  for  the  seat  it)  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  vA< 
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cated  by  Jtf.  Bastide  iPIsard.    Jtf.  Thiers  was  exert- 
jn<r  all  his  influence  to  defeat  M.  C.'s  election. 

"rhe  Cholera  liad  raged  with  violence  at  Algi  /s. 
Letters  of  the  22d  August,  however,  state,  that 
«  thanks  to  the  precautions  of  ;he  medical  facul- 
ties, tlie  ravages  of  the  Cholera  have  been  less  than 
was  feared.  From  the  10th,  the  fir.-3t  day  of  its 
breaking-  out,  to  the  20ih  August,  the  number  of 
deaths,  civil  and  mihtary,  does  not  exceed  G38. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  29th,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  w:is  read  once,  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
Clergy.  Tiiis  is  a  provisional  bill,  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  the  possible  loss,  between  the  two 
houses,  of  the  7mA  Church  Bill,  in  which  case  the 
Irish  Clergy  would  be  left  witliout  revenue. 

London,  29th  Aug. — City  4  o'clock. — Consols 
for  accounts  opened  at  89  7-8,  and  closed  about  the 
same.  -  Tiiey  were  firm  during  tlic  whole  day. 

Paris,  29th  Aug. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
ye  iterday  closed  tlje  discussion  on  the  law  of  the 
prc'ss,  and  adopted  it  with  almost  all  the  nmend- 
ni'mts  proposed  by  the  Committee.  The  vote  was, 
/(W  llie  law  22tJ,  against  it  153.  The  security  re- 
quired to  be  paid  ui  advance,  by  a  daily  paper  in 
Huiis,  was  fixed,  on  tlic  proposition  of  Firmin  Di- 
tlot,  at  lOO.OOOf.  {$20,000.] 

Bkrlin,  22d  Aug. — Letters  from  Dantzick  state 
that  the  garrison  of  that  place  turned  out  on  tlie 
17ih,  at  day  break,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  accompanied  at  tlie  review  by 
tlie  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Havre, 
dated  Sept.  1,  received  by  tlie  Sully  : 

This  is  the  season  when  those  in  tlie  cotton  trade 
should  give  orders  to  puixha.se  on  your  side  the 
water.  But  we  know  not  what  to  be  at.  The  ar- 
ticle by  the  last  advices  was  too  high  to  leave  any 
hope  of  profit  here.  Our  prices  have  fallen  lately, 
but  are  still  nominally  too  high  to  give  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  Sales  now  made  are  on  a  smalj 
scale.  The  planter  is  malting  too  much  money  ; 
there  is  little  cliance  left  for  the  dealers.  The 
number  of  ships  ordered  to  Liverpool,  which  were 
destined  for  this  port,  has  depressed^at  raai-ket 
also.  We  pause,  too,  on  anotlier  account :  the 
twenty-five  millions— how,  and  when,  is  it  to  be 
settled  ?  We  (Sm  get  no  satisfactory  account  of 
what  has  been  done  to  put  this  aifair  at  rest,  it  is 
not  probable  your  Government  will  explain,  fur- 
ther than  it  has  done,  by  approving  and  publishing 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Livingston's  conducu  But  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Livingston  has  displeased 
more  than  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  message ;  tlie 
pique  is  against  him. 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  papers  for  news  on  Spa- 
nish atfairs.         ■ 

From   Rio  de  Jaxkiro. — Capt.  Chase,  of  die 

ship  Mary.has  politely  favored  us  with  a  file  of  the 
Jornal  do  Comercio  lo  the  21st  of  August.  They 
contain  very  little  news  of  importance,  tlie  columns 
beirv^  chiefly  filled  with  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
general  legislative  assembly,  the  principal  topics  of 
discussion  being  a  project  for  the  substitution  of 
paper  money  for  the  immense  quantity  of  copper 
now  in  use,  and  n  series  of  measures  rendered  ne- 
ccssaiy  by  the  recent  occurrences  at  P?.ra. 

Some  particulars  are  given  of  another  attempted 
negro  msurrcction  at  Baliia  on  the  22d  of  July,  a 
vague  notice  of  which  we  had  previously  received, 
via  Buenos  Ayres.  The  insurrection  was  quelled, 
afler  a  sliort  time,  but  the  inhabitants  were  lefl  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm  and  uneasiness. 

The  intelligence  from  Para  is  not  so  late  as  be- 
fore received.  r.-J^  ■.     ".  ,    .,  ■  ';;'  _.~'\ 

A  general  amnesty  for  poIiUcal  olTences,  passed 
on  the  19th  of  June,  for  the  provinces  of  Minas 
GerMs  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  extended  on  the 
17th  of  Aug.  to  thoM  of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas 


[Frofn  the  Key  West  Jnquirir.] 
Late  from  Campeacht. — 'I'he  schooner  Wni. 
Robbiii!!,  of  Biiltimore,  Capt.  Watlington,  arrived 
here  on  24th  insU  in  21  days  from  Camjieachy. 

Capr.  AV.  brings  accounts  of  still  farther  ag- 
gressions upon  American  property  by  the  authori- 
ties of  that  place.  The  ship  John,  of  Philadelphia, 
Capt  Holbrook,  was  seized  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  sailing,  and  hardly  a  vessel  arrived  that  had 
not  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  her  cargo  confis- 
cated. The  brig  Ophir  was  still  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  government,  the  Ciiptain  being  the 
only  one  belonging  to  her  that  yet  remained  there, 
the  mate  and  seamen  having  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  seizures  and  con- 
fisrations  is  stated  by  Capt.  Watlington  to  be,  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  rianifcsts  required. — 
The  regulations  now  in  force,  and  which  are  suited 
lo  be  unknown  to  the  iVIexican  Consuls  in  the  U. 
States,  require  from  each  vessel  three  general  man- 
ifests, and  three  particular  manifests  for  each  con- 
signee, and  one  at  least  of  these  three  last,  must  be 
certified  by  the  Mexican  Consul  at  the  port  in  the 
United  States  whence  the  vessel  departs.  A  trade 
has  been  long  carried  on  between  Campeachy  and 
otliers  ports  in  the  Gulf  and  Havana,  under  fei<;ned 
clearances  from  ports  of  tlie  United  States,  and  al- 
though well  known  to  exist,  stiil  no  steps  are  taken 
by  tlie  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  ncces- 
sai-y  documents  are  issued  in  Havana,  printed 
blanks  being  provided,  purporting  to  be  issued  at 
the  Custom  House  at  Key  West  and  Apalachicola 
and  tlie  names  of  the  Collectors  are  attached  with 
all  due  formahty. 

From  Key  West. — By  the  Charleston  steam- 
boat, we  have  Key  West  papers  to  September 
12th. 

The  hull  of  the  schooner  Pee  Dee,  the  loss  of 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  towed  into 
Key  West  on  the  4di  or  5ih  ult.  by  the  schr.  Fair 
American.  Siie  belonged  to  one  of  the  minor  jx)rls 
of  Carolina. 

Key  West,  Jlug.  29. — The  case  of  the  sdir  Uni- 
ted States,  Captain  Thomas,  came  up  before  his 
Honor  Judge  Webb  on  Saturday  22d  inst.  The 
decree  of  the  Court  awards  to  the  Salvors  50  per 
cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  sales.  Tiie  sales 
amount  to  about  $  1 500. 

.  Ktjf  Wett,  Sept.  5^ — Smack  Fair  Americas. — 
Fears  are  entertained  for  the  salety  of  the  Fishing 
Sloop  Fair  American,  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  the  gale  of  16th  last  month,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed she  was  on  her  way  to  Havana.  The  per- 
sons on  board  were  Daniel  P.  Tillinghast,  of  R.  I. 
master ;  Charles  W.  Andrews,  N.  Y.;  John  S. 
Scates,  Mass.;  and  T.  Allen. 

Ket  West,  Sept.  12. — Mdanclioly  Occurrence- — 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  probable  loss 
of  Lieut.  Gabriel  O'Brien,  of  the  Revenue  Senice, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  Cutter  Washington  on  this 
station.  He  was  blown  to  sea  in  a  sail  boat,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  perished. 

Shiprcreck. — The  brig  Mary,  of  Boston,  Capt. 
Nehemiali  Hill,  30  days  from  New  York,  was 
wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Key  Vacas,  on  Saturday 
tlie  5th  instant.  The  vessel  having  bilged  will  be 
totally  lost. 

The  Mary  was  bound  to  Mobile  with  an  assort- 
ed cargo  of  considerable  value,  most  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  this  port,  (principally  by  the  reve- 
nue cutter  Washington,)  rnd  we  believe  it  is  but 
little  damaged,  having  been  taken  on  deck  before 
die  vessel  bilged. 


( Froiii  the  Journal  of  Commeice.] 
Opening  of  the  Port  of  Sikgapore  to  Ame- 
rican Vbssei.s. — It  is  well  known  to  merchants, 
that  for  several  years  past  the  question  wlietlier 
American  vessels  liave  a  right  to  trade  directly  with 
Singapore,  hr.s  often  been  mooted,  but  never  so  far 
cleared  up  afl? amatively  as  to  constitute  a  safe  basis 
of  action  for  ship-owners.  Accordingly,  for  the 
most  part,  American  vessels  have  either  kept  aloof 
from  the  trade  with  Singapore,  or  have  carried  it  on 
through  the  neighboring  Dutch  port  of  Rhio.  This, 
of  course,  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  delay,  besides  the  expense  of  boat-hire,  &c  &?. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  American  vessels  have 
ventured  the  consequences  of  a  direct  uade ;  and 
in  one  at  least,  a  prosecution  was  entered,  which, 
although  it  re-sulted  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  was 
neTertneless  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
loss,  and  has,  so  far  as  vre  are  aware,  eflTec- 
tually   deterred   others  from  similar  attempts.— 


The  merchants  and  people  of  Singapore  kave  al- 
ways been  favorable  to  the  direct  trade ;  but  until 
the  determination  of  the  British  government 
should  be  known,  they  were  unable  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  petition  for  existing  obstacles  to  be  re- 
moved. We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  object  is  at 
length  accomplished,  and  tliat  Jlmerican  vessels  may 
note  trade  directly  leith  Singapore,  free  from  anf  4m- 
drance  or  interruption.  Information  to  this  effect  is 
contained  in  a  letter  of  May  7th,  from  Mr.  BalesUer, 
American  Consul  at  Singapore,  to  a  commercial 
Iwusein  this  city.  We  have  been  favored  with  the 
followingextract:  "I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  tliat  yesterday  1  received  from  the  governor  a  co- 
py of  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Lon- 
don, saying  that  inasmuch  as  Singapore  had  been 
united  under  the  same  Government  with  Penang, 
to  which  })Ort  our  vessels  had  acquired  a  right  to 
trade  by  the  Convention  of  1815,  it  was  right  to 
consider  us  at  liberty  to  trade  here,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  principal  settlements,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Penang — and  so  the  port  is 
free  to  us  !  1  Jiave  already  availed  myself^of  tl»€ 
circumstance,  (which  by  tlie  by,  from  goodauthori* 
ty  I  had  before  anticipated,)  in  favor  of  the  brig  Ed- 
win, Miilettjof  Salem,  whose  cargo  I  have  landed 
in  the  port, — there  being  at  the  time  n  King's  ship 
in  it,  which,  so  far  from  vexing,  ofTced  me  any  as- 
sist^ince  we  might  want.  This  morning  the  ship 
Miumora,  of  Boston,  arrived  from  China." 


[For  the  Xi.w-Yobk  Ahfjiicak.1 

Tnualng».~Bi/  Placciis,  inihe  CvwaAry. 

TO  AN  INFANT  IN  HEAVEN. 

'•  Tliink  what  a  present  we  to  God  have  sent." — [Kllton.) 

Thou  bright  ami  star-litre  spirit ! 

Thai  in  my  visions  wild  ;' . 

I  see 'mid  heaven's  seraphic  ho«— 

Oh  !  can'si  thou  be  my  child  ? 

My  Brief  i**  quench'd  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrnstt:  my  sighf: — 
A  branch  t rem  (hi$  unworthy  £4ock 

Now  blosi>om$  iu  the  slcies  ; 

Out  hope.-' of  thee  were  lofty — 

Bui  have  we  cause  lo  grieve  ?  .■■■■■'. 

Oh!  could  our  proudest,  maddest  wish,  '.     '-' 

A  nobler  fate  conceive  ?  ■  ■-    - 

The  little  weeper,  tearless — 

The  sinner,  siiatch'd  from  sin—  ; 

The  babe,  to  more  than  manhood  grown 

Eire  childhood  did  liegin.  •  .'       -      ' 

Thy  brain,  80  uninatru<:ied  ■■-  '<"    •. 

While  111  its  ranhly  state, 

Kow  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spheres,  .  .   •" 

Or  reads  the  book  of  fate.  ~    . 

Thine  eyes,  so  curb'd  in  vision. 

Now  ransre  the  realms  of  space, 
Z<c>oXr  (JuiC/<  upouihe  rolling  stars, 

Or  watch  their  maker's  lace. 
Tliy  feeble  feet,  unsteady, 

1  hat  tottcr'd  a<  they  trod, 
With  aneels  walk  the  hearenlv  paths. 

Or  stand  before  their  God. 

Thy  liule  hand,  so  helpless, 

Thai  scarce  its  toys  could  hold. 
Now  clai^ps  its  mate  in  holy  praver. 

Or  twangs  a  harp  of  gold. 
Nor  is  thy  lougue  less  skilful — 

Before  the  throne  divine 
'Tis  pleading  .or  a  mother's  weal,  - ' 

As  once  Ehc  prayed  fur  thine. 
What  bliss  is  born  of  sorrow  I — 

'Tis  never  sent  in  vain — 
The  heavenly  surgeon  maims  to  save, 

He  gives  no  luselesss  pahi.  ; 

Our  Goil,  to  call  us  homeward. 

Hie  darling  son  sent  down : 
And  now,  Mill  more  to  tempt  us  there, 
No.l2.        Has  taken  up  our  own.  W. 


PART.\ER  \%'A!VTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab. 
lishmeiU.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough, 
bred  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  wliich  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capitaL  The  b«t  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Port  Office, 
New- York,  puiitagc  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

TO  TUIVNKL  CONTRACTORS* 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  oUterwise.  for  «z- 
cavating  a  Tuonel  on  the  fUMnmit  of  ih«  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal,  The  Tunnel  is  900  yard?  long,  the  materUl  lo  be 
removed  is  a  soft  sand  stone  rock,  the  htgbeai  part  of  tlw 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  90  feet  abvre  tte 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cots  at  liie  termination  an 
not  excavated,  tuoiit  of  the  material  hIII  have  to  kc  re- 
moved through  shafts.  CroposaJ*  must  be  acoompanled 
with  goodrecoauneadatioDs,  as  to  skill  and  eonpeiaacy. 


Nsw-LisboD,  Ohio,  8ept.  17, 19H 


t«..«L.-.'..i  •■ 
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AJflERICAN  RAILROAD  JOVUSASL. 


S^SK 


RAILROAD  IKON. 

300  ton*  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  imported 
tad  for  tale  by  IIOVVLAND  &  A8P1JN  WALL, 

■36  lot  33  South  ttreet. 

>  — .^ — _^^_^^^_^— ^_^— — ^^_-^— 

ASIBS*   C£:i.KBKATED    SHOVJBI^St 

SPADES,  &C. 
SOOdttsens  Ames'  back-strnp  and  plain  Sbovet?, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

ISO     do        do       cast  steel  Sliovels  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Uocket  Shove  >  and  Spddeij, 
ISO     du        do       Ktcel  plated  Spades, 
Togethar  with  Pick  Axc«,  Ciiurn  Drills,  and  Crow  Burs, 
■led  poiBted,  made  from  Salisbury  retiued  iron.    For  sale 
by  hia  AfoDti, 

WITUERELL,  AMES  &  CO. 

2  Liberty  «rcet,  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  tc  CO. 
34— ytf  a  Stall  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IKON  WORK, 

or  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  Jc  CO., 
Fateraon,  New-Jersey. 

CjlK  WuBBLa,  BoxKs,  Axi.Ks,  and  Car  Sprikos,  made 
aad  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  tliein  at  Puterson,  N.  J.,  or  H  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  incetfwith  iniiuediale  attention. 

f  ateraoa,  Aug.  li),  1835. 34— ly 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  k  WARD,    Proprieinri  nl  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Macliine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
vbeeU,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  oilier  .Ie^!criptlon  of 
•ai«lings  requireiMor  railroads.  K-1?  lebU 

AVBVRN  AND  SYRACUSK  RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  PropoeaU  wil'.  be  received  until  the  I.'ilh  day  nf 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engiaccr 
aad  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracusu  Railroad  C:im- 
paay,  for  tbe  Urading,  Masonry,  and  Bri'igfes  on  said  Uoad. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  liie  execution  of  the 
Whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  nppli- 
■Atioa  at  the  Office  of  tbe  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proponaU,  aait  printed  specilications. 

The  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner— a 
■jMClfic  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 

firice  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  requirtd 
D  rvndering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
■wreilca,  and  wh<<r«  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Ent;iMeers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  saii»factory  recommendation?  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  ot  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
th*  eonditioni  of  each  contract  will  in  all  cases  be  re- 
quired. .     , 

It  la  desired  tluit  all  the  work  in  each  section,  mcluding 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  in  the 
■one  contract,  an4  it  U  requested  that  the  proposals  b« 
»sde  accordingly  ,.  ,.  ^     , 

The  plana  of  thediflVsrent  structures  will  be  ready  for 
•saminaiiaa  at  tiie  Ortice  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  F.  JOHMiON, 

Chief  Engineer  &  Agent  A.  &  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  22, 183.V  37—1150 


nine  tr.esc  i^ars,  u  »j#cv.iiiicii  ui   niii\.iiiu.iv  uco^cu 

aatpart  of  tlie   New-York  anJ  Uailaim   Railroad 

in  operation.  Jjaif 


STJBPHENSONt 

Buildarofa  superior  style  oj  \fasseng'.i  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
Mo.  264  Elizxbethstreei,  near  Bloecker  street, 
New-York. 
CS- RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
examkne  tr.esc  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  «J_hich  ni.iy  be  seen 
en  th 

BOW 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHKR  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

J3"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  anil  lilted  lo  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jellerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Kouniliy.  Patcrson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subsc-ibera  at  Patersori,  or  60  Wall 
■ireet,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Aleo,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also.  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  Sc  GROSVEXOR 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AI.'D  iiOAT 
SPIKES. 

XS'  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
foisale  avery  extenfive  assortment  of  Wroiiyht  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  inanuldcfured  by  the  sub- 
•criber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  univereal  uer  in  ihe  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  Eneland,  where  the  sul.^cribcr  ob 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  ;iny  ever  offered 
ia  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  iji  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
road* now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  aithe  above  named  factoi-y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
mere  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
B«r. 

13"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.T.July,  1831. 

l:^  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factorv  prices,  by  I. 
k.  JTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Browcr,  2i3  Water  street,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jonis,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
Bore  ;  Degrand  tc.  Smith,  Busion. 

P.  t.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  aaearly  as  practicable, asihe  subscriber  is  de- 
•irousef  extending  tbe  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  jta-e 
with  th*  daily  increasing  demand  for  bis  Spikes. 

iJSMu  H.  BURDEN. 


TO    CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION   AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  Ix!  received  at  the  Ofllcc  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia :ind  Reading  Rail  Road  Comp.-iny,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  2tHh  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Griulin^  and  Masunry,  o<  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottsijrove  and  Noriislown. 

Ia  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  a  Bridge  across  tbe  Schuylkill,  near  Fhuenix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  ofthc  line,  and  drawingsof  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  iiifor- 
niaiion  in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  tlie 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrovc,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  lettins.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Fhiladi'lpci.!,  Sept.  i,  1835. s2  3tawtOl9 

LOCK  UATES,FOR  CANALS. 

David  Wilkinson,  of  Cobocs,  Albany  county.  State  of 
New- York,  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  the  United 
States  lor  un  iiuproveoient  in  Lock  Gates,  ice.  Invites  the 
attention  of  engineers  and  constructors  lo  his  Invvntlun, 
the  iciult  of  thirty  years'  practical  experience.  The  chief 
feature  of  his  invention  is  the  sELr-ADJCSTi.><o  valve 
OATK,  which  is  opened  in  a  great  degree  by  the  roaca 
of  the  water,  and  is  closed  by  tbe  weiglit  of  the  valve 
gate,  rods  and  screws,  and  kept  secure  and  close  by  a  pall; 
the  improvement  requiring  very  little  force,  in  aid  of  the 
power  of  the  water,  to  raise  the  valve  gate.  The  Lock 
Gate  is  kept  pcrlcclly  licht,  or  free  from  sagging,  by  the 
iiKMhed  of  adjusting  the  anti-frictian  roller  upon  the 
quadrant  or  circular  railway.  By  means  of  a  thimble  on 
the  capstai:,  the  chain  for  moving  the  gate  can  never 
t>econic  tangled  or  ride  on  the  capstan  ,  and  by  mean^  of 
a  pall  in  the  head  of  the  capstan,  it  can  never  be  turned 
the  wrong  way,  thus  elftctually  guarding  against  much 
d  inger. 

There  is  a  lock  in  operation  at  Hogansburgh,  New- York, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  fullj-  test.:d,  to  the  satia- 
(actionof  all  scientific  men  who  have  viewed  It,  and  which 
has  a  self  adJustioK  valve  gate,  opening  an  aperture  five 
feet  in  lingih,  by  18  inches  in  width,  tinder  a  pressure  of 
8i  feet  lift. 

Having  Uansferred  th»  LettersiPatent  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Wilkinson,  canal  contractor,  rights  to  construct  under 
the  snnip,  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  applications  ad- 
dresstd  lo  Cdiocs  P.  O.  Compet«nt  workmen  to  construct 
tiie  gates  and  put  them  into  operation,  will  be  supplitd,  if 
desirable,  ciHer  by  the  inventor  ei  th*  aasignte. 

The  follov.iug  letter,  fiom  Jodge  WatoHT,  ef  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  in  the  United 
State«,  is  coiulusivc  with  respect  to  the  character  of  this 
gale : 

"  Moulinette,  (U.  Canada,)  Aup.  14,  1835. 

*'  Dear  Sir:  1  have  here  witnessed  a  trial  of  a  new  pad- 
dle gate  inv^Ttcd  by  David  Wilklntion,  Esq  ,  for  Locks,  to 
be  introduced  Into  the  gates.  It  is  i  feet  long,  by  18  inches 
wide  ;  and  I  ani  certain  it  is  the  best  improvement  of  the 
kinii  which  hu  been  tried  in  this  countiy.  I  tnink  it  will 
not  pet  out  (if  ortlRr,  iind  iaso  simple,  that  a  12  ycaiv*  otil 
boy  will  open  it;  and  there  Is  no  danger  of  thiuwiiig  per- 
sons i.itoUie  lock,  from  the  operation,  as  nathing  ot  the 
kind  can  happen. 

•■  I  think  you  will  be  much  pleased  witli  it.    It  applies  its 
ate  to  any  head  which  can  be  used  in  locks,  and  is  more 
particularly  superior  in  the  gates  of  the  lock,  to  fill  and 
empty  rapidly,  as  easy  as  you  please. 
•   "  I  am.  very  re-spectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  irr 
vant, 

'■  BENJ.  WRIGHT. 

'=  To  ErwARn  P.  Gay,  Esq., 

"  Civil  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Pa." 

To  which  is  added  the  test'monial  of  J.  B.  Mills,  Esq., 
Engineer,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  greatest  works 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  Union  : 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  invented  a  valve  for 
Lock  Gates,  which  i*  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and 
readily  applied.  Mr.  W.  bns  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  Lock  Gates  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  (which  is 
tbe  largest  upon  this  continent,)  where  it  is  determined  to 
adopt  his  valve,  and  his  manner  of  working  the  same. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  W.'s  viilve,  having 
seen  it  applied,  I  most  contidei.tly  commend  It  to  all  Uioce 
interested  in  tbe  construction  of  Canal  Locks. 

"J.  n. MILLS, 
*■  Engineer  Si.  Lawrence  Canal. 

"  Cornwall,  (U.  C.,)  Aug.  21, 1835." 

39-3t. , 

NE\lf-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  undvr  contract  the  firKt  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15ili  day  of  Di^ '.ember  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Oflif'e,  in  the  City  id"  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  IStli  of  Noveniber  to  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cetrrbsr  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  aud  suchotuer  information  as 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  ihe  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requiied  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road, (extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  ethcient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  prcgress  nf  tiie  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  &  N.  Bailnwd.  ? 
Ens iaeer  Office,  M.  O.  k.  N.  Rtilrosd, ) 
_,,^Aui.a5,18M.       .i. ,;        -,       37 


VO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  tc. 

WaiMd,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Coraish  Mi 
nervwfl  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experici.ced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Lib»ral 
wage*  will  be  given,  and  cash  paynicnls  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor 

6:^  The  Alb.any  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oazetu  aud 
Pennsylvaniau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  i., 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street.  New- York.    -23— ;f 

PATENT  HAKIBIEAiED  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

S3"  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  khid  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boai  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordera  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TU8  COR- 
NING «c  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  W.  Y. »ept.l»-ly 

UAILWAT  IRON.  ' 

|So  tw  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch,  ]  flat  Bart  in  length*  o 
*0  do.  Ij:  do.  \  do.  I  14  to  lo  feet,  counter  stink 
40  do.  I J  do.  f  do.  [holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
ax)  no.  a  do.  i  do.  [of  46  desrees.  with  spll- 
500  do.  -i}  do.  I  do.  Icing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

3a0do.of  Ed>rc  Uailsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withlhe  re- 
qjisilc  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Riuu  of  30,  33,  and  3C  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
far  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2J,  SJ,  3,  3^,3*,  and  34  inches  dlamitsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govera- 
mentd  and  Incorporated  Oo vernnients,  and  the  Drawbactt 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  ic  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  difterent  kinds  of  Rail*, 
Chairs,  Pins,  WedRes,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposF'l  to  examine  them.  d71meo\*r 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUniENTS. 

93^  Compacsos  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifyingpowcra  with  glasses  made  by  Trougbton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  abeorcmeni  ol  Engineering  InatrU' 
ments,  manufactured  niul  sold  by 

E.  &  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  .Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

n3"Tko  subscrber  manufactu-es  all  kihda  of  InMrM 
meiiia  in  his  prol'oE.iion,  warranted  equal,  if  i.oisuoerior, 
in  principles  of  costructiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  neic  .  among  wliirh  are  sn  Iropioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angle*  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
aUachcd,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpose*. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
;     .-•  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  O  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  fol'owlng  recommendation*  arc  respectfully  *ub- 
mitteJ  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1882. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesrespeptlngtheinsirumenis  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  rnd  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  inlor- 
nation.  The  whole  number  of  Level*  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  v/hole  nuirber  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thef 
have  in  facineeded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidantc 
to  which  a>l  instruments  of  the^kind  are  liable. 

I  have  tbund  that  thy  pauerne  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  CompasK  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  tse  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arerer 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  tka 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Conpass.    It  is  Indeed  themoMcom 

filetelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  dut  believa 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  Use  ft-r  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithlnk  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thvlrlend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  ConrtructiOB 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdclphia,  February,  ISSS. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  *af«ly 
Bay  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumcn  I 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  moctcheerfnlljra* 
commend  i:to  Enginacrs  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  183S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihem  to  tha 
notice  of  Engineer*  a*  prefer&ble  to  *aj  other*  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENKT  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad. 
ml  \y  Oetmaot,  and  If  orrist.  RailroM 
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AJMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW- YORK,  OCTOBER  17,  1836. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to 
the  communication  of  "  A  New- York  Citi- 
zen," in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  in  re- 
ration  to  Railroads.  We  have  been  long 
convinced,  as  this  work  will  bear  witness, 
of  the  importance,  and  peculiar  fitness,  of 
Railroads  for  the  business  and  enterprize  of 
this  country — and  we  are  now  more  than 
«ver  satisfied  that  they  will  yet  pervade,  not 
only  every  State,  but  also  almost  every 
county  and  town,  in  the  Union. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
RAILROADS.'    4^ 
*   The  construction  of  Railroads  is  becom- 
ing a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  these  United  States,  but  to  none 
more  so  than  to  the  citizens  of  this  City. 

Almost  every  day  tells  us  of  new  under- 
takings ;  Railroads  are  in  progress  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  from  this  City  to 
the  Lakes,  and  others  are  contemplated 
from  Boston  to  the  Far  West,  from  New- 
Orleans,  more  than  500  miles,  to  Nashville, 
and,  (if  successful,  who  can  say  that  it  may 
not  ere  long  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  1 
nay,  even  the  Pacific  Ocean  1 

In  the  mean  time,  Railroad  Stocks  have 
become  abundant,  and  a  large  amount  of 
cr«pital  has  been  invested  in  them  by  New- 
Yorkers.    These    Stocks,    also,    like    the 


Roads    themselves,   are  daily  on    the   in- 1 
crease. 

Should  Railroads  prove  successful  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  not  only  difficult  to  con. 
cnivp,  but  impossible  to  describe,  the  bene- 
fits resulting  to  this  City  ;  then,  also,  will 
tho  holders  of  these  Stocks  prove  to  have 
made  a  wise  investment.     On  the  contrary,  [ 
should   Railroads  prove  unsuccessful  and  ! 
unprofitiibio  in  the  United  States,  then  will  I 
not  merely   disappointment  follow   to   the  | 
country   and   towns   through   which    they  | 
pass,  but  loss  and  ruin  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  of  our  enterprising  and  industrious 
citizens,  who  become  holders  of  the  Stock. 
On  the  question,  therefore,  wliether  Rail- 
roads are  or  are  not  calculated  to  benefit 
this  country,  and  the  Stockholders,  it  be- 
hooves  this  community  to  reflect  maturely, 
if  possible,  to  form  a  correct  decision,  and 
to  act  conformably  thereto,   f 

If  these  undertakings  are  to  fail,  no  time 
should  bo  lost  by  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens  in  forewarning  this  community  of 
their  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  aflTord 
the  benefits  and  profits  held  out  to  the  pub- 
lie,  then  are  they  entitled  to  the  counte. 
nance,  encouragement,  and  patronage  of  all 
classes  of  men.  '      v    -     :.    ^    •  .  .■ ; 

The  writer  can  only  give  to  this  impor- 
tant subject  a  passing  and  superficial  notice, 
in  the  hopn  of  inducing  skilful  and  experi- 
enced men  to  advise  the  public  correctly. 
Judging  from  general  principles,  he  has, 
however,  for  himself,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion,  thai  this  is  the  country  for  Railroads, 
and  that  wherever  judiciously  located,  and 
managed  with  skill  and  economy,  they  will 
not  fail  to  prove  successful. 

Our  country  has  been  formed  by  the  God 
of  Nature,  upon  a  large  and  magnificent 
scale,— her  Mountains,  her  Plains,  her  For- 
ests, her  Prairies,  her  Lakes  and  her  Ri- 
vers, are  large  and  far  between.  The  ex- 
tent and  distance  of  these  from  each  other, 
and  from  our  numerous  and  important  sea 


ports,  point  out  this  as   the^  Country  for 
Railroads. 

The  Political  situation  of  the  United 
States  also  leads  to  the  same  conclusion, 
forrned  of  24  Independent  States,  having 
seperate  seats  of  government,  united  under 
one  confederated  government,  seems  to 
point  to  the  quick  and  easy  communication 
by  Railroads  as,  providenti.illy  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  situation. 

In  the  quantum  of  transportation  also 
the  products  of  our  forests,  our  agricul- 
ture, our  mines,  of  commerce,  of  niw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods,  form  r 
sum  toUil,  large  indeed,  but  increasing  al- 
most  beyond  calculation. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that  the  disposi- 
tion and  pursuits  of  the  American  people, 
render  the  construction  of  Railroads  proper* 
and  can  scarce  fail  to  make  them  profitable. 
They  are  a  people  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  enterprize,  activity,  and  trade;  influ- 
enced in  their  habits  by  the  rapid  changes 
around  them,  in  a  country  whose  rapid  po- 
pulation and  sudden  prosperity,  beggal's 
the  page  of  history,  time  is  prized  by  our 
citizens,  as  of  more  value  in  a  peculiar 
point  of  view,  than  by  any  other  people, — 
here  delay  is  brooked  with  impatience,  and 
increased  speed  paid  for  liberally  by  the 
impatient  traveller.  • -;:  •■ 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  ejept' 
rience,  :dso,  indicates  that  our  Railroads 
will  succeed ;  no  failure  of  any  one  has  yet 
come  to  his  knowledge-       /     ..  ".-  -■ 

Perhii|j;5  the  best  tried  experiment  on 
record  is  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  ' 
Railroad,  which  in  despite  of  Canal  com- 
petition, has,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  divided  9  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
road,  engine  and  cars,  would  render  thff 
investment  a  bad  one  for  the  stockholders^ 
the  stock  is  now  quoted  at  200  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  said  all  this  has 
been  done  in  old  England,  but  that  iq  thif 
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conntry  we  can  have  no  Road  to  compare 
with  the  great  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad.  The  writer  would  be  happy 
were  it  in  his  possession  to  lay  the  results 
of  all  the  Railroads  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  before  the  public,  believing 
that  they  would  generally  bear  n  respect- 
able comparison  with  the  great  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Raitroiul. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  one  only  which  it 
is  in  his  power  correctly  to  state  by  way  of 
comparison,  viz.,  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad.  This  Road  somewhat  exceeds  in 
length  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road, 
but  has  thus  far  been  even  more  successful. 
At  the  time  when  the  Road  first  became 
passable  throughout,  two  per  cent,  dividend 
was  made  from  the  earnings  up  to  that  pe- 
riod. During  the  quarter  just  passed,  its 
receipts  have  been  $5(),000,  the  expense  du- 
ring the  same  time  (independent  of  further 
completion  of  the  Road  paid  from  a  surplus 
of  the  Capital  before  unexpended)  are  short 
of  $15,000 ;  leaving  a  net  profit  remaining 
of  $41,000,  on  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  being 
over  3  per  cent,  for  3  months. 

This  Road  (which  has  a  certain  prospect 
of  great  increa  se)  shows,  by  the  result,  wliat 
the  writer  believes  that  all  the  other  Rail- 
roads of  this  country  <lcmonstrate,  viz. — 
that  they  will  be  even  more  beneficial  and 
productive  here  than  in  any  other  ^country. 
He  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  his  country- 
men, who  excel  all  other  people  in  Com^ 
mercial  enterprize,  in  constructing  and 
managing  the  finest  Ships  of  War,  Foreign 
Packets, Coasting  Packets,  and  Steamboats, 
will  not  also  excel  all  other  people  in  Rail- 
roading. 

Also,  on  the  subject  of  the  comparitive 
safety  of  these,  compared  with  other  Stocks, 
it  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Capitalists 
inchned  to  invest  in  them,  that  they  can. 
not,  Uke  Marine  Stocks,  be  reached  by 
storms,  like  Fire  Slocks,  by  conflagration, 
or,  like  Bank  Stocks,  be  subject  to  depreda- 
tion, or  laid  under  contribution  by  any  in- 
vasion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  have  become  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  and  ntaratime  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  among  maratime  nations, 
wars  must  occur ;  now  when  war  comes 
(as  come  it  must)  even  out  of  our  growing 
prosperity,  will  it  not  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  people  to  have  a  country  like  this  in- 
tersected by  Railroads  ?  For  then  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  this  extensive  rouu- 
try  could  be  brought  almost  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind  to  defend  any  point  of  attack.— 
Provided  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  the  country  for  Railroads, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  investments  in 
them  are  not  only  safe  from  loss  to  the 
eommtinity,  but  that  they  will,  like  our  West, 
cm  Canal,  become  solid  capital,  beneficial  to 
the  PubliOt  and  profitable  to  the  Stockhold- 
»rt. 

ii->.>*.V  A  Nbw-Yokk  Citiskr. 


Great  Internal  Improvement  Conven- 
tion.— This  Convention  will  be  held  at 
Utica,  on  the  11th  day  of  November  next. — 
We  hope  every  section  of  the  State  will  be 
represent^.  The  State  of  New-York  gave 
the  first  grand  lead,  by  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals ;  and  since  that  time,  she  has 
halted.  Did  this  first  suUiime  effort  ex- 
haust her  powers  1  Look  at  Uie  immense 
income  which  these  works  areHow  yielding 
— an  income  that,  with  a  tithe  of  the  enter- 
prize we  once  possessed,  would  induce  an 
expenditure  often  millions  per  annum,  un- 
til all  the  great  avenues  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  us  are  perfected  throughout 
the  State.  We  approve  of  the  remarks  in 
one  of  our  city  papers  that  nothing  section- 
al should  enter  the  feelings  or  deliberations 
of  this  body.  That  men  should  be  chosen 
who  will  extend  their  views  over  the  whole 
State — and  that  there  the  question  should 
now  be  settled,  whether  internal  improve- 
ments should  end,  or  whether  the  benefits 
which  have  flown  in  upon  us  so  abun- 
dantly from  what  we  have  done,  should  in- 
duce  us  to  finish  the  plan  of  the  first  great 
undertakers.  Those  who  will  look  back, 
and  examine  the  views  of  Governor  Clinton, 
will  see  that  what  has  been  done  is  only  a 
part  of  his  great  project.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
formed  coimections  between  the  tide  wa- 
ters and  the  Su^quehannah  at  various  points; 
while  the  Allegany,  a  much  more  import- 
ant jiver,  has  been  totally  neglects  .^. 

The  southern  range  of  countic«  have  real- 
ized comparatively  nothing  from  itie  expen- 
ditures of  government — the  nortliwest  is 
capable  of  great  improvements,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  Stale. 

Other  States  are  securing  to  themselves  a 
trade  which  nature  assigned  for  us,  whieh 
improved  roads  and  canals  would  have  se- 
cured to  us  exclusively  forever.  Their  en- 
terprize and  wisdom  has  already  taken  from 
us  a  great  and  important  trade  in  the  West, 
which  we  have  forfeited  by  our  supineness. 
The  proposed  Convention  must  determine 
whether  we  shall  sufTer  nearly  the  entire 
rade  of  the  West  to  go  to  other  cities,  or 
whether  we  shall  now  awake  from  our  long 
sleep,  and  engage  in  earnest  to  retrieve,  in 
time,  at  least  some  portion  of  what  our  apa- 
thy has  lost. 


Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad. — This 
road,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  will  extend  from 
Toledo,  on  the  Mauine,  through  Adrian,  and 
terminate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo, 
on  Lake  Michigsm.  The  first  section  of  30 
miles,  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  will  be  completed  early 
next  spring — six  to  eight  miles  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  use. 

We  hopo  soon  to  receive  further  and 
more  particular  information  in  relation  to 
this  road. 


The  proceedinp;s  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Alder- 
men, on  Tuesday  evening,  were  of  unusual  interest. 
Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Schoick  re- 


specting the  enlai^ement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in 
favor  of  aid  from  the  State  to  the  Jfevo  York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  The  deep  interest  of  tliis  city 
in  both  these  lines  of  communication,  amply  just - 
fie  5  this  step,which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  botli  houses 
will  adopL  The  only  reasonable  explanation,  in- 
deed, as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  apathy  manifested 
by  our  citizens  to  lliese  two  projects,  is  that  of  the 
actual  prosperity  of  all  br.inches  of  business, 
which — keeping  every  body  busy  with  the  pre- 
sent— leaves  httlc  leisure  for  the  contemphition  of 
the  future. 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  reaping  the  actual 
harvest,  competitors  elsewhere,  are  busy  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  portion  of  this  prosperity  in  time 
to  come,  and  unless  we  look  aliout  us  a  little,  we 
may  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  although  New 
York  cannot  be  made  to  go  back,  she  may  cease  to 
go  forward,  in  the  progress  of  wealth,  population, 
and  influence,  as  rapidly  as  lately  she  has  done. 

Aid.  Van  Schaick  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tii  n : 

Resolved,  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen  concur,  that 
liis  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Canal  Boni-d,  through  the  Comptroller  of  this 
Stale,  copies  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  this  city  is  derived 
exclusively  from  its  advantageous  situation  as  a 
great  commercial  mart,  forming  by  its  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  its  navigable  rivers  running  far  into  the 
land,  and  by  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most  imporUant 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  our  coasting  and 
foreign  trade  witli  tlie  growing  commerce  of  the 
lakes : 

And  whereas  the  most  persevering  and  sagacious 
cflbrts  .are  continually  made  under  the  Impulse  of 
the  enlightened  Councils  of  neighboring  States  to 
divert  from  the  city  of  New  York  the  advantages 
resulting  from  her  intimate  and  ready  intercourse 
with  tlic  fertile  and  productive  regions  of  tlie  West 
— and  since  it  has  become  manifest  that  our  mari- 
time and  conunercial  superiority  so  far  ns  thty  de- 
pend upon  our  inland  trade,  can  be  best  preserved 
by  decisive  measures  founded  upon  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy ;  and  as  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandize is  the  great  point  to  t>e  gained,  and  upefl 
which  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  lakes  must  depend  : 

And  whereas  the  line  of  Rail-Road  from  Boston 
to  Albany  is  intended  to  divert  a  portion  of  our 
trade  to  Boston — Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Common  Council  regard  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation, tlie  design  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
May  1  J,  1835,  authorizing  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  doubling  of 
Its  locks,  the  final  determination  upon  which  and 
in  relation  to  its  dimensions  is  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  Canal  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  enlargement  sliould  be 
projected  upon  a  scale  which  shall  only  be  restrict- 
ed m  its  extent  by  the  ability  to  combine  in  Uie 
construction  of  Canal  Boats,  the  greatest  amount 
of  transportation  with  Uie  greatest  facihty  and  de- 
spatch of  business. 

Resolved,  That  unless  there  are  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  on  the  canal  of  the  largest 
size  of  boats  arising  out  of  the  increased  difficulty 
of  their  traction,  tlie  Common  Council  recommend 
that  tlic  canal  be  enlarged  to  80  feet  in  width  of 
water  at  the  surface  and  8  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to 
ciirry  boats  of  120  tons  burthen;  and  in  relation 
to  a  measure  so  vitally  important,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  the  improvement  may 
cost,  should  not  be  entertained,  since  if  the  canal 
is  enlarged  to  the  extent  proposed,  vessels  will  be 
built  coim)etent  to  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson, 
and  which  will  discharge  their  cargoe.^  in  this  port 
and  harbor  without  incurring  the  expense  and  loss 
of  time  consequent  upon  unlading  and  tranship- 
ping their  cargoes  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  tliose  gentlemen  who  shall 
belongto  the  next  Legislature  fn«n  the  first  Sena- 
torial District 

Whereas,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common- 
alty of  the  city  of  New-York  have  not  the  right 
expressly  given  them  by  their  chatter  or  by  law  to 
loan  money  to  incorporated  companies,  or  to  pur- 
chase their  stock;   but  as  it  is  expected  that  Uie 
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consliiuted  authorities  of  tlie  commercial  emporiu  n 
sliall  be  vigilant  in  promoting  the  public  iiitcresLs, 
and  shall  affjrd  such  encouragement  to  gretil  de- 
signs, having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
appropriate  duties  and  the  limited  nature  of  their 
powers,  and  as  liie  construction  of  a  rail  road  from 
New- York  direct  to  Lake  Erie  is  a  measure  wliich 
when  completed  will,  together  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Caiiiil,  insure  the  absolute  superi- 
ority of  this  city  against  all  compelilioii, 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  tliis  Common 
Council  do  regard  the  proposed  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  as  an  undertaking  of  tlje  highest  im- 
jKtrUiice  to  the  pros{>erily  of  tins  City  and  District, 
as  well  as  the  sections  ol  the  State  ihroush  which 
it  is  intended  to  ptiss,  and  they  therefore  respect- 
fully recpjest  the  representatives  of  the  people  intlie 
Legislature  from  the  First  District,  to  use  all  their 
influence  in  promoting  the  completion  of  that  work, 
either  by  inducing  the  State  to  become  the  proprie- 
tors thereof,  or  to  loan  to  the  Company  tlic  credit 
of  the  Slate  to  such  reasonable  amount  as  the  said 
Company  may  be  able  to  assure  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  by  the  most  s;itisf  ictory  security. 

Aid.  Van  Schaick  accompanied  these  resolutions 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  miportance  of  the  object 
contemplated,  and  adverted  to  the  eflorts  making 
by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Canadas  to  draw  off  our 
trade ;  and  directed  the  attention  of  the.  Board  to 
the  contemplated  railroad  from  New- York  to  Al- 
bany, on  which  alone  New- York  can  depend  to 
prevent  the  Albany  and  Boston  railroad  from  car- 
rying off  our  winter  trade.  He  read  some  resolu- 
tions lately  passed  at  Rfichester,  on  the  subject  of 
widening  the  Erie  Canal,  and  doubling  its  locks ; 
and  also,  resolutions  passed  at  Fanueil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  in  favor  of  a  railroad  thither  from  Albany. 

The  resolution^  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Railroad  Bars. — We  find  in  the  Lon. 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine,  the  following 
remarks  in  relation  to  a  mode  of  avoiding 
the  jar  which  occurs  in  passing  over  the 
pedestals,  or  supports,  of  the  rail. 

Rai|>road  Bars. — Sir :  I  have  not  hi. 
tUerco  directed  particular  ;<MMtiuu  to  rail- 
road<  but  as  f  read  Mr.  I>(^ish's  letter  of 
the  26tli  May,  an  idea  ocdtUTed  to  rae, 
which  I  am  induced  to  offer,  through  your 
columns,  to  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
nected with  great  undertakings  of  that 
kind.  I  will  put  my  idea  as  a  question  : — 
Is  it  not  possible  to  produce  a  railroad  with 
uniform  elasticity,  or,  at  least,  so  nearly  so 
as  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  and  injurious 
jar  experienced  wliile  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage are  passing  over  the  pedestals  and 
joints  1 

To  effect  this,  I  propose  that  the  ends 
where   the  different   portions  of  the   fails 
meet  should  have  corresponding  notches  to 
admit  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all 
fair  Jat  top.     These  keys  might  be  extend- 
ed  to  the  rails  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
to  keep  them  parallel  and  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance.    The  vertical  joints  where  the  ends 
of  rails  meet  to  be  open,  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion ;    and    for  the   same  reason  also, 
the  vertical  joints  at  the  sides  of  the  keys. 
Horizontally  the  keys   to  be  as  tight  as 
possible  in  the  rails.    The  rails  are  to  be 
kepi  in  their  vertical  position  by  the  mor- 
tices in  the  chairs,  and  to  be  fastened  down 
to  them  by  the  keys.     Each  portion  of  the 
rail*!  is  not  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  mor- 
tices HI  the  chavrs,  but  upon  a  transverse 
bar  or  bars,  whose  strength  and  bearing 
are  to  be  precisely  thai  which  will  produce 
the  same  degree  of  elasticity  as  that  of  the 
rails,  that  is,  if  the  wheels  of  a  waggon 
were  passing  immediately  over  these  bars, 
or  the  keys  in  the  joints  of  the  rails,  there 
would  be  no  more  tendency  tp  jar  than  if 
they  were  rolling  on  the  rails  in  the  middle 
between  any  of  the  supports. 

This    idea  may  be   applied  to   a  great 
mauy>  or  all  the  variety  gf  forms  for  the 


rails;  but  I  think  with  Mr.  Daglish,  that 
the  raiks,  from  their  up])<;r  to  tlioir  under 
surface,  ought  to  be  as  little  as  pcssible. 
And,  indeed,  to  produce  steadiness  in  mo- 
tion, the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  train  of 
carriages,  and  the  goods  they  contain,  can- 
not be  kept  too  low. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSRPII    JOPLlNCi- 
31,  Somerset-street,  July  11,  18J3. 

The  Lexington. — We  observe  in  t!ie 
London  Mechanics'  Mag.azine  for  August, 
an  account,  by  "an  Anlerican,"  of  the  Srcani- 
boat  Lexington,  which  was  constructed  lor, 
and  under  tlie  direction  of,  Capt.  Vander- 
BUiLT  of  this  city,  ratinjj  her  at  20  miles 
per  hour,  and  calling  her  "  t!ie  fastest  vessel 
in  the  world." 

This  communication  called  out  several 
others  in  reply,  from  which  we  select  the 
two  following,  aud  would  ask  from  Ciy.t. 
Vanderbuilt,  or  some  oije  else,  a  drawicg, 
and  such  a  description  as  will  put  the  mat- 
ter at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  anji  credit  of 
all  concerned.  -^ 

Extract  from  a  communication  in  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  signed 
"  James  Barstow." 

The  American  "  Fastest  Vessel  in  the 
World." — Sir:  As  the  account  sent  you 
by  "  an  American,"  of  the  Steamboat  Lex- 
ington, and  inserted  in  your  journal  of  Sat- 
urday last,  does  not  explain  with  suffieieni 
clearness  the  peculiar  mode  of  coistructioa 
by  which  she  has  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish a  degree  of  speed,  hitherto  quite  un- 
rivalled, and  by  many  deemed  utterly  unat- 
tainable, your  readers  may  be,  perhaps, 
pleased  to  receive  from  another  American 
some  further  particulars  on  the  subject.  1 
have  not  myself  seen  the  Lexington,  but  my 
information  respecting  her  is  from 
source. 


a  good 


The  America*  "  Fastest  Shi?  in  the 
World." — Sir :  I  have  read  an  extract  from 
an  American  paper,  in  your  last  Number, 
p.  384,  giving  aa  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
Lexington  steamer.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  construction  of  her  deck ;  and 
should  be  glad  to  receive  f.irther  informa- 
tion by  a  sketch  in  your  Magazine.  Nei- 
ther do  I  comprehend  how  she  could  move 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour, seeing  the 
greatest  velocity  of  her  paddle-wiieels  is 
but  19.70C4  per  hour.  Perhaps  your  print- 
er made  the  error,  in  stating  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  at  24  feet;  surely  it  should  have 
been  34  or  42  feet :  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  an 
engine  with  a  stroke  of  11  feet  to  make 
more  than  23  per  minute ;  indeed,  this  speed 
for  the  oiston  is  greater  by  far  than  is  usual 
in  England ;  so  that  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
must  be  attained  by  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel. 

Under  this  idea,  I  do  hope  your  corres- 
pondent will  write  for  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Lexington  and  her  engines,  for 
at  present  she  looks  a  "  trifle  slanting-dicu- 
lar."  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
quit your  correspondent  of  any  personal  in- 
tention of  misleading  your  readers. 
I  api,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Thobolu. 

Norwich,  August,  22, 1835. 

Sir:  Having  read  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal for  August  15th,  an  account  of  the 
"fastest  boat  in  the  world,"!  was  induced  to 
look  minutely  into  the  description  given ;  I 


and  upon  comparing  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  with  the  number  of  strokes  mention- 
ed, I  find  that  the  speed  of  the  boat  (which 
IS  stated  to  be  twenty  miles  per  hour)  is  two 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  motion  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel ! 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say,  that  no  steamer  in  this  counrf  y  has  af»-  . 
proaciied,  within  some  miles,  the  Sj)eed  of 
ilie  diameter  of  the  wheels.  Tlie  *' Dia- 
mond," "  City  of  Canterbury,"  and  "  Star," 
now  running  iu  the  Thames,  are  no  doubt 
the  three  fasie^t  boats  in  Europe ;  the  speed 
of  these  boats,  is  as  near  as  possible,  thir- 
teen geo2[raphical  miles  per  hour,  during 
which  time  the  periphery  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  moved  seventeen  miles,  travelling 
four  miles  per  hour  faster  than  the  vessel. 

No'.v  in  the  description  of  the  "  fastest 
boat  in  the  world,"  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  is  given  at  twenty-four  feet,  and  the 
soeed  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  strokes 
per  miuuie ;  I  have  taken  the  mean  of 
twenty-two  strokes  per  minute;  this  gives, 
for  the  .speed  of  the  wheels,  eighteen  miles 
per  hoar,  and  deducting  four  miles,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  three  boats  before  mentioned, 
will  leave  fourteen  miles  per  hour ;  but  i 
wil  not  allow  the  Americans  even  this  speed, 
for  tw^o  reasons ;  first,  it  will  be  observed 
that  1  have  founded  my  previous  observa- 
tions upon  three  of  the  fistest,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  the  best  boats  in  this  country,  both 
as  regards  engines  and  construction,  ivhich 
is  the  reason  that  the  speed  of  these  boats 
approaches  so  near  the  speed  of  the  wheels  ; 
for  if  the  average  of  thirty  boats  on  the,. 
Thames  be  taken,  we  shall  find  that  the* 
wheels  are  often  going  f.fteen  miles  ail 
hour,  while  the  boats  are  going  only  ten 
miles.  Again,  the  luml)er,  which  is  used 
in  American  boats,  and  called  steam  en- 
gines, can  never  be  compared  witlf  the  en- 
gines as  now  manufactured  by  oar  fir«t-rMe' 
makers,  either  for  lightness,  safety,  ot  ef- 
fective force.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideratioa — facts  which  are  well  known 
to  scientific  men  in  this  country — I  think 
we  may  allow  the  American  boats  a  speed 
appronching  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  and  not 
more ;  and  this  speed  is  not  produced  by 
the  eleven-feet  stroke  or  the  arched  deck  and 
beams,  but  from  the  simple  fact  of  her  e- 
norraous  length,  as  compared  with  her 
beams.  Vessels  of  this  class  may  do  very 
well  for  the  lar^e  rivjrs  of  Arnerica,  but 
never  would  do  for  sea  service,  or  for  the 
rivers  of  this  country. 

As   1   fmd  in  your   last  number,  another 
.American  has  been  giving  his  countrymen  a 
fillip,  by  endeavoring  "  to  explain  more  clear- 
ly  than    your    former    correspondent  has 
done,  why  this  boat  has  attained  this  won- 
derful speed,"  but  which  explanation  only  ' 
shows  the  manner  in  which  she  is  trussed 
longitudinally;  perhaps  he  will  now   have 
the  goodness  to   explain,  why  in  America 
steam    ships    go  fatter  than    their  wheels, 
while  in  all  other  countries  they  generally 
go  from  one  third  to  one  fouth  slower. 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

FAwqCr. 


LiVf:EPooL  AND  Manchester  Railway — 
SeveiUh  Half -Yearly  Meeting. — The  Direc- 
tors reported  a  continued  increase  in  the 
traffic,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  last  year.  The  receipts  of 
the  half  year  ending  30th  of  June,  amount- 
ed to  99,474/.  165.  6 J.,  and  the  expenses  to 
61,814/.  6«.  \d..  leaving  a  net  profit  for  six 
months  of  37,t60/.  9«.  lOj.  A  dividend  of 
4/.  10s.  por  si  are  (for  the  half  year)  was 
resolved  upon.    The  shares  are  now  quoted 


■^^r, 


^IPf  "J*."- 


■■* 


■•^.J* 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


.1 


To  the  Editor  o(  the-  Railroad  Journal : 

1  perceive,  sir,  in  your  Journnl  of  the  3d 
iiMt.,  a  reference  to  an  improvement  made 
I)y  Mr.  Force,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  eons, 
iruction  of  "  Railroad  Axles." 

If  I  understand  your  description  of  it,  the 
axle  can  be  repaired  when  the  journals  be- 
come worn,  without  removing  the  wheels, 
and  without  putting  the  journal  into  the 
fire,  li  this  can  be  done,  a  very  ronsi- 
derablc  expense  will  be  saved  to  a  company 
which  has  many  cars  and  carriages  in  use 
— but  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to^^the  feasibility  of  effecting  such  repairs 
in  the  manner  proposed  ;  and  I  would  call 
Id  it  the  attention  of  practical  men. 
-  Yours,  truly, 

A  Stockholdkr. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  satisfy,  not  only 
**A  Stockholder,"  but  many  stockholders, 
of  the  faeUity  with  which  tlie  journals  of 
axles  may  be  repaired  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed.— [Ed.  R.  R.  J.] 


The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Railway  (from  Bristol  to  the  great  W'est- 
erleigh  coal-field)  was  opened  on  the  Gtli 
inst.  It  is  9  miles  long  ;  and  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  are  supposed  tube  great- 
er than  on  any  railway  of  similar  extent 
Avhich  has  yet  been  formed.  There  is  a 
tunnel  (under  Staple  Hill)  1,540  feet  long, 
ri  wide,  and  16^  feet  high  ;  it  is  in  a  straight 
line,  3  shaft?  by  which  the  excavations 
were  carried  on  being  left  open  to  admit 
light.  One  of  the  embankments  is  5G  feet 
in  height.  The  capital  expended  on  the 
undertaking  is  about  77,000/.  The  Act 
was  obtained  in  June,  1828,  and  the  works 
were  commenced  in  June,  1829.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  the  engineer. 


The  Railroad  from  Brussels  to  Ma- 
links  cost  1,224,100  francs,  and  produces 
immense  profit  to  the  Belgian  Government, 
which  established  it.  The  receipts  from 
the  17th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  Julv  last, 
were  106,802  francs,  paid  by  163,49'2  pas- 
sengers. The  distance  is  4  leagues,  and 
ihe  journey  is  made  in  35  minutes. — [Pa- 
ris Advertiser.] 


Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads. — 
Mr.  Walter  Hancock  performed  a  jour- 
ney of  75  miles,  from  London  to  Marlbo. 
rough,  in  his  steam  carriage,  the  Erin, — 
originally  called  and  described  in  this  jour- 
nal as  the  ••  Era."  The  time  occupied  was 
about  twelve  hours,  seven  and  a  half  of 
which  wns  running  time,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  account :  — 

JoVKNET  FROM  LoNDON  TO  MaRLBOROUOH 

IN  Mr.  Walter  Hancock's  Steam  Car- 
riage, THE  "Erin."— Sir:  The  "Erin" 
steam  carriage,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  W. 
Hancock  to  run  on  the  Paddington  road, 
and  originally  called  the  "Era,"  (described 
in  your  journal,  No.  585)  started  from 
Stratford  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  half- 
p^st  four,  for  Marlborough,  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Hancock  had  attached  a 
sm'-i'l  tender  to  the  carriage,  containing 
•tiL J  and  water  sufficint  to  nave  lasted  us 
•to  Reading  ;  but  the  bar  of  wood,  through 
-which  the  bolts  ran  that  fixed  the  tender  to 
ihe  carriage,  gave  way  in  Cheapside,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  tender  behind 
lis. 

The  carriage  reached  Hyde  Park  corner 


half  an  hour  to  take  in  some  of  our  parly, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Reading,  which  we 
reached  at  11  minutes  past  11  o'clock.  The 
company  stopped  there  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  dined ;  after  which  the  journey  was 
resumed. 

The  carriage  reached  Marlborough  by 
half.pasi  6  o'clock,  with  no  other  accident 
than  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  bands  of 
the  blower.  The  total  time  on  the  road 
was  a  minute  or  two  short  of  12  hours, 
of  which  4^  were  occupied  in  stoppages, 
leaving  7^  hours  for  travelling  the  75,  being 
at  the  rate  of  just  10  miles  an  hour. 

No  one  who  has  not  travelled  by  steam 
carriages  can  imagine  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  which  results  from  the  want  of 
regular  and^  ample  supplies  of  water ;  the 
carriage  having  to  stop  from  14  to  18  mi- 
nutes every  10  or  12  miles  to  fill  the  tanks 
by  hand-buckets  from  pvmps,  with  some- 
times the  additional  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing to  take  the  supply  from  some  neighbor- 
ing stream  or  pond.  While  the  carriage  is 
stationary,  the  fire  slackens  in  consequence 
of  the  blower  being  Stopped,  and  it  requires 
about  two  miles  running  to  get  it  again 
into  full  play.  By  observations  which  I 
I  made  on  the  road  while  timing  the  car- 
riage, I  found  that  the  rate  of  the  first  three 
miles,  after  taking  in  water,  averaged  7^ 
minutes  a  mile,  whilst  the  latter  part  of  the 
distance,  till  the  carriixge  again  stopped  for 
water,  averaged  one  mile  in  live  minutes. 
Frequently  the  men  were  obliged  to  use 
any  kind  of  water  they  could  get ;  some 
being  filled  with  duck-weed,  straw,  and 
tilth  of  fivcry  description,  which,  of  course, 
very  much  retarded  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  inconveniences  arose  in  the  present 
case  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  our  tender, 
which  would  have  carried  us  to  Reading 
without  any  stoppage. 

All  these  <delays  would,  of  course,  not 
happen,  if  water  stations,  having  tanks 
with  large  hose,  which  might  fill  the  car. 
riag(;  in  a  minute,  were  provided.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  had  such  arrangements 
b<'en  made  for  supplying  the  "Erin"  on 
the  present  journey,  it  would  have  per- 
formed it,  including  stoppages,  in  6  hours  ; 
though  the  carriage  was  not  built,  I  am 
informed,  nor  intended  for  long  journeys, 
but  for  such  short  distances  as  between 
London  and  Paddington. 

Mr.  Hancock  started  from  Marlborough 
to  return  to  London  on  Friday  at  half-past 
five.  The  carriage  accomplished  the  ascent 
of  Marlborough  hill — the  steepest  acclivity 
on  the  Bristol  road,  being  full  one  mile 
long,  and  having  a  rise  of  about  1  in  7, 
in  6  minutes,  with  a  stoppage  of  4  minutes. 
The  "  Erin  "  reached  Reading  by  10,  and 
stayed  1^  liour  for  breakfast.  After  run- 
ning througli  the  town  we  continued  our 
journey,  and  reached  London  by  half-past 
five,  being  again  12  hours  on  the  road,  and 
having  lost  nearly  about  the  same  time  in 
stoppages  as  on  our  journey  down. 

Our  reception  on  the  road  was  very  cor- 
dial ;  there  was  scarcely  any  manifesta- 
tion of  bad  feeling  throughout  the  journey  ; 
indeed,  wherever  we  stopped  to  take  in  wa- 
ter, we  had  every  assistance  given  us  by  the 
bystanders.  We  were  particularly  well  re- 
ceived  at  Marlborough,  where  we  stayed  two 
days.  The  carriage  made  a  trip  through 
the  town  each  day  ;  and  Mr.  Hancock  as- 
tonished the  inhabitants  by  the  easy  man. 
ner  in  which  he  could  turn,  stop,  or  back 
his  carriage.  Two  gentlemen  of  Marl- 
borough most  hospitably  entertained  the 
steam  travellers  whilst  they  remained  in 
that  town. 

Subjoined,  I  give  a  table  of  the  perform- 


^y  |*i\  o'clocK}  where  we  reuiaiued  about "  auces  of  the  steam  carriage  taken  from 


the  notes  of  the  gentlemen  who  timed  th 
carriage. 

And  remain,  yours  truly,  ■  ft. , 

London,  August  10,  1835. 


Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field  performed 
the  same  distance  in  five  hours  49>  mi- 
nutes,  running  time. 

Journey  from  London  to  Marlborough 
BY  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field's  Steam 
Carriage. — The  journey  from  London  to 
Marlborough  has  been  also  recently  per- 
formed by  the  steam  carriage  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field  for  Sir 
Charles  Dance,  Mr.  Macneil,  and  other 
gentlemen.  We  extract  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  performances  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Macneil  to  the  newspapers.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  rate  of  speed  reahzed  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  "  Erin  ;  "  but  the  time  occupied 
in  stoppages  was  less,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
better  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  water : — 

"  Time  on  th^  road  in  going  down  8  10  30 
Deduct  stoppages 2  21    4 

Total  lime  while  moving  .    -    -    5  49  26 

about  12-86  miles  per  hour 


Which  gives 
whilst  running. 
Time  returning    - 
Deduct  stoppages 


11 
4 


22 
2 


0 
0 


Total  time  moving 7  20    0 

Which  is  rather  more  than  10  miles  per 
hour  whilst  running." 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Mr.  Galt's  Substitute  for  Steam 
Power. — The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a' letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Gait,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  to  the  Greenock  Adver- 
tiser : —  ^ 

"  The  fatal  j^losiou  of  the  Earl  Qrey 
steamer  ha»  induced  me  to  try  if  the  princi- 
ple of  my  pressure-syphon  could  be  applied 
to  propel  vessels  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  I  find  myself 
actuated  by  humanity  to  make  it  public, 
that  others  may  test  the  experiment,  the 
simplicity  of  which  is  not  the  least  of  its 
merits. 

"  Take  a  cylinder,  and  subjoin  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  in  communication,  a  pipe — fill 
the  pipe  and  the  cylinder  with  water — in 
the  cyUnder  place  a  piston,  as  in  that  of  the 
steam  engine — and  then  with  a  Bramah's 
press,  and  a  simple,  obvious  contrivance, 
which  the  process  will  suggest,  force  the 
water  up  the  pipe,  the  pressure  of  which 
will  raise  the  piston.  'This  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  first  motion. 

"  Second — when  the  piston  is  raised, 
open  a  cock  to  discharge  the  water  and 
the  piston  will  descend.  This  is  the  de- 
monstration of  the  second  motion,  and  is 
as  complete  as  the  motion  of  the  piston  in 
the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine  ;  and  a 
power  as  efiectual  as  steam  is  obtained 
without  risk  of  explosion,  without  the  cost 
of  fuel,  capable  of  being  applied  to  any 
purpose  in  which  steam  is  used.  *nd  to  an 
immeasurable  extent. 

"  The  preservation  of  t^e  water  may  in 
some  cases  be  useful,  Mid  this  may  be  done 
by  a  simple  contrivance,  via.  by  making  the 
cock  discharge  into  a  conductor,  by  which 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  back  at  «very 
stroke  of  the  piston  to  the  pipe,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Bramah's  press  acts. 

*'  My  condition  does  not  allow  me  to  do 
more  than  to  solicit  that  the  experit^ient 
may  be  tested.  Although  no  mechanilc,  I 
yet  beUeye  myself  mechanician  enough  to 
see  the  application  of  the  principle." 


ADVOCATE  OF  IJ^xfeRNAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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Great  Railroad  Meeting  in  Boston.— On 
Wednesday  evening  a  largo  public  nteeting  was 
held  at  FaneuU  Hall,  to  concert  measures  for  the 
eoinpictlon  of  the  great  Westrrn  Railroad  to  Al- 
liafiy. 

Tlie  meeting  Wits  yery  lai^e.  Mr.  Ahbolt  Lnio- 
rtntt  was  in  the  cliair,  and  T.  B.  Curtiss,  and  S.  B. 
Higginsmi  were  the  Secretaries. 

Delegates  froni  Albany  were  in  attendance. 

A  Committee  appointed  rtt  r  previous  meeting 
made  a  long  report,  from  wliicli  wo  annc.n  an  ex- 
tract, explanatory  of  the  objects  in  view. 

The  Railroad  projiosed  to  lie  constructed  under 
this  charter  extends  from  the  Boiiion  and  Worces- 
!|!r  Railroad  to  the  border  of  the  State  of  New 
I  oilt.  To  complete  the  line  from  tliit  point  to  the 
Hudson  river,  two  railroads  have  been  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Legislature  df  New  V'ork,  one  leading 
from  tlie  line  of  the  State  to  the  eity  of  Hudson, 
and  the  otlier  leading  from  the  same  point  to  Green- 
bush,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  opposite 
to  the  city  of  Albany.  The  stock  in  both  these 
Corporations  have  been  taken  up  by  citizens  of  the 
State  of  7*«ew  Yotk,  and  tJic  routes  have  been  sur- 
teyedj  On  one  of  th«m  the  work  is  now  in  actual 
progress,  and  on  the  other  it  will  soon  be  commen- 
ced. In  addition  to  these  two  Railroads,  which 
may  be  considered  as  bianchcs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AVestern  Ruilroady  a  third  is  proposed,  lead- 
Irlg  from  the  same  point  at  West  Slockbridge  to 
the  city  of  Troy.  Pubhc  notice  has  l»een  given, 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  company  fur  this  purix)se,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  1^600,000. 

The  line  of  communication,  therefore,  proposed 
to  be  establieiied,-  and  which  will  be  completed  by 
the  Od'ii^truction  of  the  Western  Railroad,  will  le^d 
from  Ijoston,  thi'ough  the  whalo  length  of  this 
Slate,  })assing  through  its  centre,  and  through  the 
centre  of  tliree  western  counties  to  the  Hudson 
river,  where  it  will  uniie,  at  two  or  three  points, 
near  tiic  great  channels  of  communication  already 
establislied,  leading  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
North,  to  the  great  Lakes  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  the  South. 

Thfc  report  concluded  with  the  following, resoiu- 
itoiTs,  which  were  UnanimoUllj^<}f)pted. 

tte:-tilvcd.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
a  Railroad,  leading  from  this  eity  through  the 
centre  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Hudson  River, 
will  be  of  great  public  utility,  by  iifi'ording  an  easy 
and  rapid  communiciition,  and  thereby  establish- 
ing a  more  intimate  personal  and  commercial  inter- 
course, between  Boston  and  the  Western  parts  of 
the  Stt\te,  and  also  between  Massachusetts  and 
New- York  and  the  Western  States. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
Uie  prosperity  of  this  City  will  be  particularly  pro- 
moted by  the  great  public  improvement  now  pro- 
posed, by  the  increase  of  its  trade  and  population, 
and  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perly therein. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opiniuu  of  this  Aleeting, 
the  work  now  proposed  will  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  pubhc,  but  productive  of  a  profit  to  the 
proprietors,  affording  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  heavy  capital  which  will  be  necessarily  in- 
vested in  it. 

Resolved,  That  such  is  tt:e  magnitude  of  this 
undcrtiiking,  that  it  is  necessary  for  its  accom- 
jilishment,  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  an  enlightened 
|)ublc  spirit;  and  that  consequently,  however 
strong  may  be  tlie  assurance  that  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  it  will  adbrd  an  adequate  return  for 
.  Uw  capital  invested  therein  ;  those  citizens  who 
Bhall  subscribe  for  the  Stock,  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work ,  and  of  thereby  promoting  the 
important  benefits  which  will  result  from  it,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community,  as 
pulic  benefactors. 

Resolved,  That  Committees  be  appointed  of  six 
IHjrsons  for  the  City  at  large,  three  for  each  waj-d, 
for  South-Boston,  and  for  the  towns  of  Charlcs- 
town,  Lynn,  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  to  solicit, 
in  concurrence  with  the  pei-sons  named  in  the  Act 
establishing  the  Western  Railroad  Corporation, 
subscriptions  to  th'i  C;\pital  Stock  of  the  same, 
and  to  return  the  subscriptions  so  obtained,  to  the 
persons  entrusted  by  the  said  Act  with  the  cliarge 
of  tlic  same. 


TRAUTWINE  S    BEAM    C0MPA8S.     ,.     3^-.       , 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Description  of  a  Beam  Compass,  coiUrived 
by  John  C.  Tkautwink,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Architect  and  Engineer. 

TO  THI  COMMITTEE   ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  draw 
several  maps  of  railroad  surveys,  on  a 
large  scale,  I  vras  at  a  loss  for  a  beam 
compass,  of  a  length  .sutRcient  for  striking 
the  curves,  and,  in  consequence,  con- 
trived, for  that  purpose,  the  one  here 
described. 

Finding  it  to  answer  in  ^  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  thinking  it  might,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better,  be  useful  to 
others,  I  submit  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  provided  it  be  considered  of  suf- 
ficient utility. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  strip  of 
brass,  (mine  is  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
half  inch  wide,  by  one-twelfth  inch  thick,) 
having  its  edges  rounded,  to  prevent  its 
catching  in  any  inequalities  in  the  paper, 
and  being  divided  and  numbered  into  feet 
and  inches,  or  in  any  maauer  that  may 
be  preferred. 

Precisely  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
strip,  and  at  each  point  of  division,  is 
carefully  drilled  a  very  small  circular 
hole,  entirely  through  tlie  brass,  and 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  finest 
sewing  needle.  Pains  must  be  taken  to 
drill  these  holes  precisely  vertical. 

At  that  end  of  the  beam  where  the 
numbering  of  the  divisions  commences, 
is  a  sliding  vernier,  by  which  the  divisions 
may  be  subdivided  into  hundreths  of  an 
inch.  This  slide  is  moved  along  the  end 
of  the  beam,  by  means  of  the  screw,  a, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  holder,  h,  into 
which  a  pencil,  or  drawing  pen,  may  be 
inserted.  It  has  als )  a  screw,  u,  which, 
by  operating  on  the  stitf  piece  of  brass, 
k,  above,  and  the  elastic  piece,  y,  below, 
forces  the  pencil,  with  any  required  de- 
gree of  pressure,  against  the  drawing. 
The  lower  piece,  y,  is  elastic,  that  it  may, 
by  yielding,  allow  the  pencil  to  play  over 
anygroughness,  or  knots,  that  the  paper 
may  contain  ;  and  is  very  essential  to  the 
drawing  of  a  clear,  unbroken  line,  r  is 
a  sliding  piece  of  brass,  with  a  point,  p, 
and  a  semicircular  hole,  o,  on  top,  (for 
seeing  the  dimensions  on  the  beam.)  It 
will  often  be  found  useful  for  ascertaining 
the  centre  of  a  circle  by  trial,  when  it 
is  inconvenient  to  do  so  by  calculation. 

As  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  parts 
of  the  shde,  (particularly  of  the  spring 
and  pen,)  are  of  great  importance,  and 
mine  are   the   result  of  several  trials,  I 


have  represented  them  at  onc-quarter  the 
full  size,  to  enable  others  to  make  them 
with  certainty  at  the  first  attempt. 

The  drawing  ink  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  of  a  cerUiin 
degree  of  fluidify,  which  a  few  trials  will 
point  out. 

The  paper  should  bxj  brushed  with  ir 
clean  handkerchief,  to  remove  dust,  be- 
fore beginning  to  draw  the  currwf. 

The  dimensions  above  stated  I  con- 
sider suflicient  for  beams  six  feet  long, 
which  gives  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet,  a 
size  which  is  very  rarely  exceeded  in 
nent  finished  drawings  on  paper. 

For  radii  less  than  three  feet  in  length, 
both  the  breadMi  and  thickness  of  the 
strip  may  be  reduced. 

To  use  the  instrument,  having  first 
found  the  centre  from  which  the  curve  is 
to  be  described,  drive  a  fine  needle  firmly 
and  vertically  into  it ;  and  over  the  needle, 
place  that  division  hole  of  the  beam  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  rcMjuiredi 
radius ;  after  which,  bring  the  pencil  pre- 
ciseiy  to  the  point  of  beginning  of  the 
curve,  by  means  of  the  screw,  n ;  and 
after  giving  it  a  proper  degree  of  pres- 
sure on  the  paper,  by  turning  the  screw, 
u,  describe  the  cun'e  by  merely  pushing 
the  beam  over  the  paper,  without  any 
other  vertical  pressure  than  what  arises 
from  its  own  weight.  When  one  line  is 
drawn,  and  the  pencil  is  to  be  taken  back, 
to  commence  [another,  it  may  be  raised 
from  the  paper,  either  by  unscrewing  u  a 
little,  or  by  slightly  lifting  the  whole  slide- 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  lift  the  beam 
off  the  needle,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  position  of  the  pencil,  for  drawing 
concentric  curves,  whose  dificrence  of 
radii  does  not  exceed  the  play  of  the  slide, 
as  that  may  be  dune  much  more  readily 
by  the  screw,  a. 

In  this  manner,  any  number  of  curves 
may  be  described  from  one  point,  without 
the  least  cnJargement  of  the  centre  hole 
in  the  paper ;  a.  defect  to  which  all  other 
beam  compasses  I  have  ever  seen,  are 
liable.     This  is  subject  to  so  little  spring, 
or  irregularities  of  any  kind,  that  I  have, 
in  the   width  of  one  inch,  described  one  ' 
hundred  concentric  curves,  of  teven  feet 
diameter,  precisely  equidistant,    with   as  i 
much  neatness,  accuracy,  and  clearness,  ' 
as  I  could  have  drawn  tlie  same  number 
of  small  ones,  with  a  pair  of  common  six 
inch  dividers. 

The  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  cases  where  the  centre  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  drawing,  and  where  tbebeain 
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Will  be  supported  throughout  its  entire  i 
length,  or  where  it  may  be  upheld  by  in-  i 
termediate  supports,  sufficiently  near  each 
other  to  prevent  any  degree  of  sagging  ;  ! 
but  where  it  is  impossible  to  support  it  j 
between  the  centre  and  the  pencil,  it  is  i 
not  by  any  means  to  be  recommended.      I 

When  the  curves  arc  finished,  the  needle  | 
may  be  easily  withdrawn,  either  between 
Ihe  legs  of  a  pair  of  common  dividers,  or 
between  the  blade  and  back  of  a  penknife.  { 
A  hole,  X,  should  be  made  in  the  beam,  i 
for  hangijjg  it  up.  i 

These  beams   arc  kept   ready  made,  j 
for.  sale,    by    Mr.    William    J.    Young,  | 
matbematical  instrument   maker,  of  this 
city. 


Croton  River. — We  perceive  by  a  stalcmcnt 
in  Uic  Daily  Advertiser,  tluit  the  Water  Corn- 
tnissioncrs  have  requested  Mr.  Douglai;s,  Chief 
Engineer  of  tlic  New- York  Water  Worlts,  to 
make  a  guu;jc  of  Croton  River  in  its  present  state, 
which  has  l>oen  done  accordingly.  The  result  is 
conimnnicated  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission- 
ers,  Hon.  Stephen  Allen,  in  the  following  tcnns  : 
Sing  Sing,  6th  Octoljer,  1635. 

Dear  Sir: — It  being  a  rainy  day,  I  have  com- 
pleted my  caiculaiionii  relative  to  the  supply  i.f  wa- 
ter in  the  Croton,  and  lose  no  lime  m  sending  yon 
the  result. 

The  gauging  was  performed  yesterday  (Mon- 
day) morning,  before  tiic  flow  h.id  been  nicrc;\scd 
by  the  working  of  the  Mills  above,  and  probably 
exhibited  the  very  lowest  rate  of  discharge  "  hich 
had  been  experienced  thisscason, in  consoqitcicc  of 
the  water  having  l)ccn  generally  bimt  buck  in  the 
ponds  during  Sunday. 

1  confess  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  tlic  stream — it  was  drawn  into  so  narrmo 
a  channel,  leaving  wide  margins  of  its  slimy  bed, 
which  had  nurcly,  if  ever,  been  uncovered  before, 
and  which  had  evidently  l>een  under  water  t!ic  day 

Srevious,  nonx  uncovered — and  tJie  stake  wirch  1 
ad  driven  at  tjie  former  gauging,  standinaj  l>ij;h  and 
dry  at  a  considerable  distivncc  from  tlic  v.attr's  edge; 
I  proceeded  with  my  work,  however,  i'.nd  gauged 
the  water,  even  in  this  retluced  stale,  witii  extreme 
care,  and  found  the  result  as  follows  : — 

Section  of  water  equal  40  1-2  tiquare  feet. 

Mean  velocity  fic^  second  97-lUOLhs  of  a  fo'.>t. 

Giving  for  the  discharge  per  second  39  28-!L*0ths 
eubic  feet. 

And  per  day  3,393,792  cubic  feet. 

Witich  is  equal  to  21,133,324  standard  gallons. 

The  gauging  was  performed  near  Pine's  Bridge, 
and  of  course  did  not  include  Flewweiling'.;  Mill 
Streams,  and  several  otlirr  runs  which  were  lound 
unfailing,  and  which  discharge-  llicir  waters  aijove 
the  dam.  The  lirst  mentioned,  being  the  most 
eonsiderable,  were  gauged,  (two  of  tiiern,)  and 
foimd  to  yieki  jointly  744,326  gallons,  whidi  i)eing 
ndded  to  the  precedm:^  result,  gives  loi  ae;<fr(:g;iie 
of  21,877,650  gnllons* — the  smaller  runs  referred 
to  not  being  included. 

I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  this  result,  :is  be- 
ing the  minimum  (low  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances;  it  evidently  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  as  the  discharge  of  any  one  tiiiirc 
day.  The  waters  hud  been  stopfwd  back  (ii  the 
Saturday  night  previous,  and  the  stream  at  tiio  m- 
utani  of  gauging,  appeared  to  be  under  thej  full  ef- 
fective influence  of  this  stoppage — probably  a  lew 
hours  would  again  restore  it  to  uscu-stomary  height. 
To  verify  this  fact,  one  of  the  party  was  left  belmid 
for  the  purjjose  of  taking  the  lieight  of  water,  ijy  a 
certain  mark,  frfequently  during  the  next  followmg 
24  hours,  and  the  following  were  the  results  :  at  5 
P.  M.  of  the  some  day,  the  water  had  risen  1  7-8 
inches,  at  9  in  the  evening  no  further  change  cither 
way ;  durmg  the  niaht  a  storm  ct)mm<nced  and 
contimieil  raining  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  rise 
of  water  wixs  considerably  inllitjnccd  thereby. — 
The  measurement  at  7  A.  M.  on  this  morning,  for 
instance,  gave  a  rise  of  4  3-3  inches,  and  at  10  a 

*  This  quantity   eetimitcd   in  Ale  gallons,  is 
21,210,433. 
Aodin  common  wine'galloiis,  36,266,904. 


rise  of  7  7-8  uiches  above  the  level  at  the  hour  of 
gauging — and  there  now  is,  therefore,  probably 
more  \h\n  a  hundred  millions  of  gallons  irunning, 
iVom  tiic  joint  cHect  of  rain  and  diurnal  increase. — 
To  avoid  any  error  hi  estimating  the  effect  of  raiti, 
I  excluih  the  observations  of  this  morning,  and  de- 
duce my  uvcrage  daily  supply  from  the  residl  of  the 
f^nuge,  and  the  notes  of  last  evening.  These  careful- 
ly lialculated  gave  27,954,790  sumdard  gallons ; 
and  tills,  umJer  all  circumstances,  I  consider  as  the 
lo'xesi  daily  supply  for  this  year— certainly  very 
much  xoitlUn  bounli,  as  1  have  no  doabt  from  my 
observation  of  the  stretun,  thai  the  flow  would  have 
been  much  increased  this  morning,  independently 
of  the  rain,  and  would  have  given  us,  could  1  have 
ascertained  it  by  an  actual  measurement,  an  ave- 
rage considerably  higher  thiin  that  stated. 

Having  tlius  deduced  what  may  be  considered  its 
the  nnnnnum  rate  of  flow  at  any  one  lime,  and  the 
minimum  daily  supplij,  i  will  just  add  in  connexion, 
a  remark  upon  the  general  average  of  snpjily,  rfu- 
ringthc  darus^htfl'or  tliis  is  the  real  question  of  inter- 
est in  relation  to  the  supply  of  the  city 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  1  gauged  as  hereto- 
fore reported,  ond  found  between  43  and  44  mil- 
lions c'f(  wine)  gallons  llowing.  1  have  since  rc- 
j)eatcd  the  c^xlculation  of  my  notes  with  greater 
ciiTK,  and  finil  the  quantity  in  standard  gallons  e- 
qual  to  39,60 l,-266-~f,-om  that  time  to  the  date  of 
the  recent  gau^iu'^,  the  river  has  been  falling  regu- 
larly,— but  as  it  fell  towards  the  last  more  slowly 
than  at  liis*,  and  thit  wo  may  run  no  risk  of  orer 


the  value  in  averaging. 


to 


estimating,  1  give  Itricv 

the /etc  result,  that  I  do  to  the  high  one,  and  iqvm 

this  principle  i  find  the  daily  discharge  for  the  Umc 

mentioned  (49  days)  equal  to  31,836,948  standai-d 

gallons. 

One  other  remark — Our  Croton  reservoir  will  be 
400  acres  in  extent,  and  will  contain  tlierefore,  a- 
Ixiut  100,0O0,0fK)  of  gallons  to  eacii  foot  of  depth  at 
the  surface.  The  disposition  of  the  works  at  the 
head  gate,  will  be  such  as  to  admit  o'"  drawing  tiiis 
down  if  necessary,  say  3  1-2  feet  (3:)0,0(H>,()00)  with 
a  residue  oihtld  slid  sufficient  for  the  full  supply  of 
the  conduit — wc  shall  thus  have  a  disjjosiibic  sur- 
plus, for  occasions  of  drought,  sulKcieiit,  after  de- 
ducting an  ample  allowanc;  for  evaporation,  to  af- 
ford 5,600,0<X)  gallons  per  diem  for  fifty  years,  and 
this  being  adilcd  to  the  preceding  average  for  that 
time,  gives  an  available  nggregate  of  37,436,948 
gallons  per  dienu 

Alltiicse  Ciilculatinns,  it  avIII  be  recollected,  arc 
founded  upon  vtnal  usrcrlainod  results,  durihg  a 
season  of  unparalleled  drought. — on  thi.sjwiiit  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  counties  of  AVest- 
chcster  and  Putnam,  furui.sh  incontcstible  pnx)f  of 
it,  in  the  inultitud<!  of  streams  and  springs  every 
where  noticed  as  having  faileil  this  year,  which 
have  never  l»cen  known  to  fail  before  ;  and  the 
Croton  itself,according  to  the  concurrent  Icslimony 
of  tlie  inhabiti'.nts,  has  been  at  tlie  same  time  Uncer 
a;id  low  for  a  longer  jK-riod  than  is  rrmembcred  on 
any  former  occasion.  A  result.therefore,  obtained 
under  these  circumstances  mny  de  deemed  ccrtam. 
and  should,  I  think,  put  the  question  of  supply  cn- 
tcrcly  at  rest. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  giiuged  the 
vrater  on  the  same  day  at  the  wire  factory  below 
GaiTittson's  Mill,  and  found  it  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  the  ganging  above,  the  j)ond  having  lieeii 
drawn  down  (evening)  and  the  head  gates  drawn 
clear  of  the  water, — the  difference  was  only  rvbout 
about  200,000  gnlions.  This  gauge,  however,  was 
less  likely  lobe  accurate  than  that  at  Pine's  bridge, 
as  there  wa.s  a  considerable  stream  wasting 
through  the  dun,  which  it  was  difficult  to  measure 
accurately,  on  account  of  its  spreading  among  the 
stones.  I  shall  continue  to  keep  an  eye  upon  this 
subject,  should  anything  further  occur  worthy  ol 
notice. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

D.   B.    DOHOLASK. 

Chief  Engineer  J>r.  Y.  Water  Works. 
Sleplun  allien,  Esq.  Chairman,  &c 


[From  the  Albany  Jirgia,  exlra.\ 

ALBANY.      ,  .     ' 

The  following  communication,  exhibiting  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  our  cit)r,  its  prospects  and  advan- 
tages, is  from  a  source,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
entitles  its  statements  to  entire  credit.  We  lay  it 
before  our  readers  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  tlie 
present  indications  point  not  only  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  city,  but  to  the  prevalejice  of  a 


spirit  among  us  that  must  lead  to  a  far  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  of  this  most  favored 
location  far  all  die  purposes  of  extensive  business 
and  profiUible  adventure.  The  growth  of  Albany 
has  been  steady,  and  in  all  respects  substantial. 
At  the  hc;id  of  one  of  the  mo»;  noble  rivers  in-Ame- 
rica — at  the  confluence  of  tlie  river,  and  a  chain  of 
internal  communication,  stretching  west  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  St. 
Su  Lawrence — the  recipient  of  the  products,  not 
only  of  our  own  west,  with  its  abundance  and  fer- 
tility, but  of  all  the  extended  and  rapidly  improv- 
ing country,  bordering  upon  and  lying  between  the 
two  great  points  referred  to, — its  destiny  ciumot  be 
mistaken.  It  must  become  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
cities  of  the  Union.  This  result  will  he,  facilitated 
by  the  measures  now  in  progrct^s  for  opening  a 
direct  communication,  via  Stockbridge  and  Wor- 
cester, to  Boston  ;  and  particularly  by  the  fresh 
spirit  and  energy  with  which  our  citizens  have  en- 
tered into  that  and  other  improvements. 

This  communication,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
«f  suflicient  value  to  issue  in  this  form,  is  intended 
to  be  nddres-sed  to  such  persons  in  the  New- 
Eiijjland  States  especially,  as  will  be  likely,  from 
their  character,  standing  and  relative  situation,  to 
view  tlie  matter  with  interest,  and  give  it  circula- 
tion among  those  for  whose  information  it  is  de- 
signed. 

Sir— With  a  view  of  inducing  men  of  capiul 
and  industrious  mechanics  contemplating  to  re- 
move from  your  neighbourhood  to  this  or  the  wes- 
tern states,  to  establish  themselves  in  this  city,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  the  following 
statement,  witii  the  request  that  you  will  give  it  a 
general  circulation. 

Aldany,  the  capital  of  the  SuUc  of  New-York, 
is  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, where  the  grcit  western  and  northern  canals 
terminate.  Us  happy  position,  at  a  point  where  a 
river  navigable  to  the  ocean,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  meets  the  great  inland  communica- 
tions with  the  northern  and  western  lakes,  ensures 
its  advancement,  and  that  at  no  disumt  perio<l, 
to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  inland  cities  «»f 
this  country.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlaui  canals,  its  progress  in  population  and 
business  has  been  almost  unexampled. 

In  18'20,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,630. 
In  1830,  24,209,.lj«iBg  an  increase  of  92  [)cr.  cent 
in  ten  years.  No  census  has  been  taken  since 
1830,  but  one  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  sliortly 
be  completed.  No  doubt  is  cntertiiined,  from  tliu 
increase  of  business  in  the  city,  that  it  will  show  a 
very  groat  increase  of  population  over  that  of  1830. 

The  following  table  shows  the  incre;ise  in  the  a- 
mount  of  produce  and  merchandize  arriving  at  Al- 
bany, by  way  of  the  Canal  in  two  years  from  1832 
to  1834 : 

CUMFARATrVE  TABLE  FOR  THE  TEARS 

1832.  1834. 

Domestic  spirits,  bis.    •       21,285  20,839 

"  hhds.  1,274 

Boards  and  scanthng,  feet,  36,020,.594 


62,10.3,000 

22,643 

104,145 

795,182 

20,864 

19,070 

16,494 

17,685 

233,574 

490,880 

18,554 

146,800 


Shingles,  M. 

Timber,  feet,         55,569 

Flour,  bis.        422,695 

Provisions  "  21,274 

Siilt,  .  biush.       23,117 

Ashes,  bis.  19,091 

Wood,         ■>.  cords,      15,224 

Wheat,  bush,     145,960 

Coarse  grain,  "        208,943 

No.  of  toats  arr'd  and  cleared,    14,300 
No.  of  tons,  109,300 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  increase 
n  favor  of  1834  over  1832  on  the  three  greatest  ar- 
ticles of  merchandize,  viz :  lumber  in  it.s  various 
shajjes,  flour  and  grain,  is  from  70  to  100  per  c»ni. 
and  a  continued  incrca.sc  will  no  doubt  go  on. — 
The  lumber  trade  alone  at  this  city,  is  already  im- 
mensei  it  being  one  of  the  best  lumber  markets  in 
the  union,  and  promises  to  continue  so  for  a  Ipng 
tune  to  come. 

The  following  is  a  complete  return  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  arriving  at  Albany  by  way  of  the  canal 
during  the  year  1834.  i  - 

°         ^  1834.  !-•        -     .->-. 

[  Complete  return  of  articles,  under  the  neto  order.] 

Domestic  spirits,  brls.  20,839 


Boards  and  scantling,  feet 
Shingles,  M. 
Timber,  feet  • 

Staves,  1    1 

Flour         brls. 


62,103,000 
22,643 

104,145 
56,438,000 

795,182 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  Ix^PROVEMENTS, 


»» 
»» 

»» 
»» 

» 


Provisions, 

S;ilt, 

Aslies, 

Lime, 

Beer, 

Cider, 

Dried  fruit,  lbs. 

Apples,  bris. 

V/ockJ,  cords 

Wl.c;it., 

Coarse  jjrain, 

Brail  and  sliiji  stufl'^ 

Peas  and  beaiis, 

PoUitocs, 

Clover  and  gi-ass  seed,  llw. 

Flix  seed, 

Wool, 

CoUftn, 

Ciieesc, 

Butter  ttiid  laid, 

ilopo, 


bush. 


n 

n 


Ilcnip, 

ToImcco, 

Fur  and  peltry, 

Stone, 

Aferchaiidi^c, 

Furniture, 

Ciiiy, 

Pig  lead,  ' 

Pig  Iron, 

Iron  wiiic, 

Sundries, 


(Circular.) 


M 
« 


20,801 

10,07U 

16,9  J4 

455,810 

293 

43 

45,934 

1,2-11 

17,GS5 

233,.'>74 

49U,f«S0 

273,191 

13,137 

19,758 

790,454 

613,040 

591,760 

22,412 

1,553,304 

1,826,341 

247,165 


57,581 

447,349 

361,283 

4,111,323 

181,218 

199,747 

4,256 

1,000 

49,213 

377,922 

8,129,695 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  tiiis  year 
will  very  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  last.  By  re- 
turns from  the  collector's  office  at  Albany,  up  to 
the  1st  of  August,  (after  which  it  will  be  recollected 
the  great  businoss  season  of  the  year  is  yet  to 
ome.)  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  many  of  tlie 
»rliclp^  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report  which 
had  then  arrived,  exceeded  the  fjitire  quantity  that 
arrived  durini^  the  wliole  of  l.!sl  year. 

The  fuiiowing  is  a  statenient  of  the  canal  tolls 
received  by  the  collector  at  Albany,  down  to  the 
1st  of  September  in  1834  and  1835  : 

To  the  l3i  of  September,  1834,      $  124,262  49 
"  "  1835,         192,883  10 

Being  an  increase  of  business  by  the  way  of  the 
canni  of  66  [)er  cent,  since  last  year.  Besides  this, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pmbboe  is  broaght  to 
Albany  on  the  Muh.iwk  and'Iiudson  Railroad, 
which  strikes  the  Erie  canal  at  feichertccudy — the 
amount  being  about  420  tons  per  week. 

For  the  future*  the  prospects  of  Albany  are  still 
more  encouraging.  The  Railroad  from  Schenec- 
tady to  Uuca  IS  now  consu-ucting,  and  will  be  coai- 
pleted  by  next  July  or  August :  thus  extending 
the  railroad  communicition  100  miles  west.  R  nl- 
roads  arc  also  constructing  between  Syracuse  and 
Auburn  and  between  Rochesterand  Batavia,  which 
will  so  far  complete  the  line  of  railrop.ds  to  Buffalo, 
that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  but  a  short  time  can 
elapse  before  a  continuous  line  will  be  esfxblished 
to  Lake  Erie,  thus  making  the  spring  and  winter 
ficilitios  of  tiansporlalion  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  summer.  A  company  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing surveys  for  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Stock- 
bridge  in  Massachusetts,  which  with  the  contem- 
l)latcd  railroad  from  Stockbridge  to  connect  with 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  will  form  a 
chain  of  railroad  communication  between  Albany 
and  Boston,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
this  city,  especially  in  the  winter;  when  the  inter- 
course by  water  with  New  York  is  suspended.— 
When  all  these  road;;  are  completed,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  soon  will  be,  and  tlie  links  west  of 
Utica,  above  referred  to,  filled  up,  there  will  be  a 
line  of  railroad  communication  from  Boston  to  Buf- 
falo ;  fr<7in  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  lakes,  of 
which  Albany  will  be  the  business  centre. 

While  j)rivate  entcrnrise  is  doing  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  communication  with  the  west,  the  State 
government  by  a  late  law  has  authorised  an  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  construction 
of  double  locks,  which  it  is  supposed  will  have  the 
effLct  to  reduce  the  price  of  transportation  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  greatly  to  augment  it  in  quan- 
livy. 

The  present  rate  of  toll  on  1000  pounds  of  flour 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  gl  G2  1-2.  The  reduc- 
tion will  bring  it  to  less  than  one  half  the  cost,  for 
the  same  disUmce  by  any  other  route,  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk  must  continue  lo  be,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  the  natural  and  easiest  channel  of 
commerce  with  the  west,  aad  Albany  the  depot 


whe;c  tlic  cxciiangc  takes  piuco  between  Uic  pro-  ; 
ductions  of  the   interior  for  thusc  of  the  t,cacoiiot 
and  of  foreign  countries.    This  (xoliaiigc  will  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  improvcaient  now  making  : 
ill  the  navigation  of  the  liudson,  by  the  United  | 
States  government.      The  removal  of  the  bar,  ; 
which  is  the    obJ3Ct  of  this  imprnvomeiit,  will,  j 
when  rximpleted,  deepen  the  channel  lo  abotU  txcehe  : 
fed,  and  will  give  to  ti.is  place  a  West  India  tnidci  : 
in  which  the  productions  of  ihc  iilaiids,  consumed 
in  tlic  west,  will  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  ; 
ijrought  down  the  cvnal,   without   being  burden- 
ed by  landing,  storage  aiid  realiipmeiit  at  Ntw- 
Vork. 

jSo  douiit  is  entertained  t'lat  the  coasting  and 
West  India  trade  v.iil  be  c;^UTic;d  on  to  a  very  groat 
extent  in  Albany,  and  v.-ish  very  great  profit  and 
success,  St)  so  >a  as  the  improvement  in  the  river  na- 
vigaiion   is  completed;  and  fur  tlie  re^ison  above 
given,  no  I'lacc  in  the  country  c;\n,  in  many  re- 
s;h;c»t,  !'.;  ;  .  •■  -lulvantageoui-ly  situatcdfor  it.     In- 
deed, di-;  •.'luting  trade  carried  on  between  this  ci- 
ty and  til.  ^cnport  towns  of  IS'ew-England,  is  al- 
ready \cry  extensive.      There  lue  about  twenty-  i 
five  regular  trading  vessels  Ijelwecn  jvlbany  and 
Boston  only,  which  it  is  estinnted  by  one  of  cur 
most  inlelligcnt  forwanliag  merchants  brin,^  to  tliis 
pKioc  alx>ut  25,000  quintals  codfish  during  the  sea- 
son, and  about  25,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  besides 
large  qu:v.itit:cs  of  merchr-mlLze  wliich  p.'.sscs  up 
the  cnnal  or  stops  for  a  nwrkct  here,  not  less,  pro-  j 
bably,  Jian  5000  tons.      These  vessels  take  from  i 
Alb:my  to  Boston,  in  return,  about  75,000   barrels  i 
of  flour  per  season,  togctlier  with  Ltrgc  quantities  | 
of  tiniotliy  seed,  ]Jeas,  wool,  kc.  The  iniiireet  trade  i 
between  Boston  and  AIb>iny,;5\hich  is  transhipped  i 
at  iS'ew-Yoik,  is  also  very  extensive.  i 

Besides  the  routes  aliove  mentioned,  othcs  are  • 
niakin^^  to  the  north,  all  directly  coiiimunicating  j 
with  this  city,  and  increasing  its  advant:ige3.  A  I 
miiroad  coniiinmic  ition  already  exists  between  this 
p!:'.cc  and  Saratoga  Springs,  by  w:iy  of  the  Mo-  i 
hawk  and  Hudson  and  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  I 
ntilroads.  The  railroad  now  a!>')ut  iiuiking  from  i 
Saratoga  Sprin,<rs  to  Whitehall,  will  complete  the  i 
route  to  Lake  Chatnplain,  and  alTortl  the  same  ;;d-  i 
vantages  for  a  trad"  with  Canada  in  the  fail  and  ' 
spring  as  arc  now  given  by  means  of  tlie  ui>rtliein  , 
CADo]  in  the  sumaicr.  | 

It  neccssiiriiy  results  from  tlie  situation  of  A!b.>  ' 
ny,  and  its  easy  means  of  ciaiaiunication  with  the  ; 
surrounding  country,  that  an  immense  tnvci  ceii-  1 


tres  at  this  city.  Seme  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  when  we  state  tlmt  it  is  estimated,  and  no 
doubt  truly,  tlial  from  600,000  to  800,000  jicrsons 
arrive  at  and  dcpr.rt  from  this  city  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  by  the  several  stage  routes,  railnxids, 
steamlxKals  and  other  vessel* — .md  this  nuinber  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  no  doubt  six  yKiis  will  see 
it  doubled.  i 

111  coufequcnce  of  this  city  being  a  great  dejxit  i 
for  the  produce  of  tiie  north  and  wtst,  rjw  maicri-  j 
a!s  for  manufacture  are  oljtaincd  here  at  the  c.heai>  j 
est  rates  and  provisions  arc  lo-'.ver  than  in  any  of  ' 
the  Atlantic  cities.  The  market,  is  abundant  at  all  j 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  : 
the  necessaries  aad  lurcurics  of  l;fe,  at  moderate  ; 
prices.  i 

IndustrioTis  meclvuiics,  and  all  men  of  entc;-prisc  i 
and  character,  caimot  fail  to  prosper  in  Albany,  as 
the  means  of  living  are  ch:;ap,  and  tl:e  market  ei-  i 
tensive — communiciting  with  almost  every  section  \ 
of  the  country,  in  the  readies',  manner.     All  will  i 
here  find  an  almost  certain  reward  for  their  exer-  ; 
tions ;  almost  every  branch  of  mechanical  laljor  is 
or  may  be  carried  on  at  this  city  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage, and  no  doubt  with  great  success.    Good 
water  power  exists  in  its  viiinity  for  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  a  ready  market  can  easily  be 
found  for  all  products  of  lai'xir  and  skill.    With  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  interest  of  those  who 
may  come  to  take  up  their  resid-jiice  in  our  city  Aiil 
be  promoted,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  ciiy 
thereby  increased,  we  hojie  that  you  will  give  cir- 
culation to  tiiis  statement^  among  such  as  you  may 
suppose  wish  to  seek  in  this  Suite  additional  en- 
couragement for  their  enterprise  and  industry. — 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Erastus  Corking, 
John  Townsend, 
Teukis  Van  Vechten, 

Fe.  Bloodgood, 
John  V/oodworth, 
S.  Van  Rensselasr,  Jr. 
AcGUSTtTS  James, 
Jas.  Stevenson.  .  .;    , 


Thos.  W.  Clcott, 
JescE  Buel, 
Gideon  Hawlet, 
H.  Bleecker, 

B.   KXOWER, 

Jas.  Vanderfoel, 
Lewis  Benedict, 
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An  Address  to  Ihe  Mechanics  oj  EaxUm, 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  tlieir  requeH^ 
bv  James  Madison  Portkk,  on  tlie 
4ih  of  July,  1835. 

(Concluded  from  Number  39.) 

Oliver  Evans  was  originally  an  appren- 
tice to  a  wagon  maker  or  wheelwright. 
But  he  was  a  boy  who  thought  and  read, 
and  his  attention  was  caiicd  to  the  expan- 
sive  power  of  steam  by  the  heating  o(  a 
gun  barrel  in  a  blacksmith's  fire,  in  which 
about  a  gill  of  water  had  been  confined. 
He  read  and  reflected,  until  be  made  as 
great  an  improvement  in  th«  wse  of  steam, 
as  perhaps  any  who  preceded  him. 

As  steam  has  been  referred  to,  let  us 
for  a  moment  advert  to  the  mighty  en- 
gine it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  men. 
1(8  expansive  power  was  known  to  the 
ancients  :  "  The  elegant  toys  of  Hiero — 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  Porta  and 
Decaus — the  modification  of  the  Greek 
machine  by  the  Italian  Branca — the  in- 
genious ideas  of  Hautefeuille,  and  their 
masterly  extension  and  deveIo]>ement  by 
Papin,  contain  all  the  rudiments  required 
for  a  perfect  machine,  wanting  only  to  be 
touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  some  me- 
chanical magician,  to  form  a  structure  of 
surpassing  ingenuity  and  semi-omnipotent 
power." 

The  total  neglect  with  which  these  in- 
dividual schemes  were  regarded,  is  not 
(he    least  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  the  steam  engine.     And 
when  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made 
his  first  attempt,  imperfect  as  it  was — yet 
successful,  in  applying  steam  as  a  moving 
power,  he  was  unable  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic in  the  matter,  and  it  fell  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  into  oblivion,  until  Captain  Sa- 
very,  thirty  years   afterwards,  succeeded 
in  combining  a  mechanism  in  which  steam 
or  elastic  vapor  was  the  motive  power. 
Newcommen  carried  it  somewhat  farther. 
The  improvement  thence  progressed,  un- 
til  the  invention  of  Bohon  and  VVatt«,  per- 
fected,  as  was  supposed,  the  system   of 
condensation,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  power  to   a  given    quantity   of 
steam  generated.  Oir  own  Fulton  adapt- 
cd  it  in  jiractice,  the  first  successfully,  to 
the  propelling  of  boats,  and,  in  the  short 
period  he  lived  thereafter,  not  less  than 
fifteen  steamboats  were  buih  and  put  in 
use,  under  his  own  direction.  SuSce  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  now  used  as  the  motive  pow- 
er for  almost  every  purpose.     Steam  has 
added  to  the  productive  faculties  of  Bri- 
tain what  would  be  equal  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  operatives ;  and  what 
has  it   not  done    for  our  own  country, 
where  the  price  of  labor  is  higher  than  in 
foreign  countries  ? 

Steam  and  water,  bv  the  aid  of  in»- 
proved  machinery,  are  accomplishing  won- 
ders, and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  we 
knew  not  wiiere  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery will  end.  This  much  we  do 
know,  that  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  times.  Who  now 
would  think  of  making  cut  nails  with  the 
hand -machine  in  use  less  than  thirty  years 
since?  On  -a  recent  examination  before  - 
the  House  of  Commooc  in  England,  it 
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was  testified,  "  A  cotton  manufacturer 
who  left  Manchester  seven  years  since, 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
men  who  are  now  living  in  it,  provided 
hit)  knowledge  had  not  kept  pace  with 
those  who  have  been,  during  that  time, 
constantly  profiting  by  the  progressive 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
that  period." 

There  is  a  very  common  error  existing 
among  those  who  have  never  reflected  on 
the  subject,  that  these  improvements  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  wiiicU  have  so  in- 
creased  and  economized  the  products  of 
labor,  are  prejudicial  to  individuals,  by 
depriving  them  of  work.  All  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  result.  The 
reduction  of  price  always  increases  the 
quantity  sold  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  thus  the  amount  of  labor  which  must 
be  done  by  hand,  is  kept  up,  so  as  to  give 
equal,  if  not  increased  employment  to 
operatives.  To  give  a  familiar  iiliistra- 
tion : — Some  years  since  all  the  floor 
boards  tned  in  our  cities,  were  planed, 
tongued  and  grooved  by  hand ;  now  they 
are  principally,  if  not  altogether,  done  by 
machinery.  Sash,  too,  in  nil  our  largo 
cities,  until  lately,  were  made  entirely  by 
haad  ;  now  they  arc  made  in  many  places 
by  machinery.  In  both  these  items,  the 
prices  of  the  article  have  been  reduced 
fifty  to  seventy- five  per  cent.  Many  car. 
penters  were  apprehensive  that  these 
things  would  ruin  their  business,  and 
throw  them  out  of  employment.  Has 
such  been  the  result  ?  On  the  contrary, 
has  there  not  been  an  increased  demand 
for  carpenters  in  those  very  cities,  from 
the  fact  that  the  diminished  expense  of 
building!  in  consequence  of  those  and 
other  improvements  by  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, has  induced  so  many  more  per- 
sons to  invest  money  in  buildings  ?  and 
has  not  the  price  of  labor  among  carpen- 
ters been  so  enhanced,  that  many  have 
gone  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  in- 
duced by  this  advance  in  wages  ? 

Now,  believe  me,  such  will  ever  be 
the  case  in  every  branch  in  mechanism 
and  manufactures. 

The  invention  of  the  spinning  wheel 
undoubtedly  threw  hand  spinners  out  of 
employment  at  hand  spinning,  but  gave 
them  hicreased  employment  at  other 
branches,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased demand,  from  their  reduced 
price,  for  the  articles  spun. 

So,  too,  with  power  looms — so,  too, 
with  the  carding  machine — the  cotton 
gin — the  last  of  which  actually  doubled 
the  value  of  the  cotton  lands  to  the 
planter ;  and  who  now  never  sees  a  pair 
of  hand  cards  used,  unless  it  be  for  some 
very  special  purpose. 

All  these  things  had  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  dir«ction  of  labor,  and  yet  no  one 
will  doubt  but  that  they  have  all  tended 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that, 
whatever  benefits  the  community  at  large, 
must  eventually  benefit  all  the  members 
of  that  community. 

The  great  object  which  1  have  had,  in 
throwing  [together  these  desultory  obser- 
vatioQS,  has  been  to  call  your  attention  to 


the  propriety,  nay,  necessity,  of  improv- 
ing yourselves  in  your  various  callings 
and  trades,  by  learning,  in  addition  to 
the  practice,  the  principles  on  which 
your  work  is  done — in  other  words,  to 
ask  you  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  read  and 
learn  what  others  have  done  before  you, 
and  to  add  your  own  experience  to  the 
existing  stock' of  knowlednc. 

The  mechanics  of  our  country,  and  I 
flatter  not  when  I  make  the  assertion, 
are  as  useful  and  valuable  a  class  of  citi- 
zens as  our  country  contains.  In  gene- 
ral, they  may  be  said  to  fill  that  happy 
medium  position  in  society,  in  which  nei- 
ther overgrown  wealtli  nor  abject  poverty 
is  found.  To  this  there  may  be,  and  are 
some  exceptions,  but  not  enough  to  ope- 
rate against  the  truth  of  this,  as  a  gene- 
ral  assertion.  The  question  you  are 
asked  to  answer  fairly,  and  truly,  is. 
Have  you  availed  yourselves  of  all  the 
means  placed  within  your  reach,  to  in- 
crease your  own  resources,  or  to  sustain 
in  society,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  that  station  to  which  your  num- 
bers and  moral  standing  entitle  you  .'  If 
vou  have  not,  to  what  is  it  attributable*? 
Your  good  sen§e  and  your  patriotism  are 
sufliciently  known.  It  was  to  the  mechanics 
of  our  country — of  Boston — that  we  are 
perhaps  indebted  for  the  final  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  U^nited 
Slates.  They  met  at  the  Green  Dragon 
in  Boston,  in  January,  1788,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  Paul  Revere,  a  brass  founder  of 
Boston,  who  carried  these  resolutions  to 
Samuel  Adams,  v,ho  presented  them  to 
the  Convention  ;  and  they  tended  much 
to  induce  that  body  of  men  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
For  the  interesting  circumstances  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
great  champion  of  our  Constitution,  Da- 
niel  Webster,  at  Pittsburg,  two  years  ago 
this  day. 

On  you,  my  friends,  the  preservation 
of  that  glorious  Constitution,  and  the  li- 
berty we  enjoy  under  it,  may  very  much 
depend.  What  boots  it  that  our  fathers 
fought  and  toiled,  and  many  of  them  fat. 
tened  their  native  soil  with  their  blood,  if 
their  descendants  should  not  properly 
prize  the  blessings  handed  down  by  them  ? 
And  how  can  we  prize  those  blessings 
properly,  if  wc  will  not  use  every  means 
tor  increasing  knowledge — intellectual 
light — among  us?  And  why  are  you, 
mechanics,  especially  required  to  carry 
on  this  glorious  work  ? — because,  in  do- 
ing so,  you  will  be  peculiarly  advancing 
your  own  secular  interests,  whilst  you 
will  be  better  fitting  yourselves  to  play 
your  own  parts,  as  constituent  members 
of  that  government,  a  portion  of  whose 
sovereignty  you  are. 

You  have  advantages,  which,  in  early 
life,  neither  Rittcnhouse,  nor  Oliver 
Evans,  nor  Fulton  enjoyed.  Y'ou  have 
all  the  lights  they  have  shed  ;  and  all  the 
improvements  by  those  who  preceded 
and  those  whp  succeeded  them,  both  in 
Europe  and  our  own  beloved  land,  are 
placed  around  and  before  vou,  and  within 


your  reach  and  power,  to  use  and  to  im- 
prove, if  you  will. 

It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  one  hour  alone,  out  of  the 
twenty- four,  bestowed  on  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  will  bring  forth.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  the  amount  of  scien- 
tific works  which  a  trifling  contribution 
from  each  member  of  an  association  may 
bring  together.  There  is  no  axiom 
truer  than  that  "Time  is  Money" — nor 
than,  that  the.  heaviest  taxes  we  pay,  (as 
Dr.  Franklin  averred,)  are  those  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  idleness,  our  pride,  and 
our  folly.  The  daily  expense,  which  al- 
most every  one  incurs,  of  a  sixpence,  for 
some  matter  of  amusement  or  refresh- 
ment,  which  might  just  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  would,  if  contributed  by 
live  hundred  mechanics,  and  our  town 
surely  contains  more  than  that  numbc, 
produce  over  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Yet  such  a  tax  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment would  be  esteemed  outrageously 
oppressive.  One  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  now  perhaps  spent  in  conversation, 
perhaps  in  a  beer  house,  or  the  bar  room 
of  a  tavern,  per  chance,  discussing  poli- 
tics, or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  some 
candidate  for  popular  favor,  in  which 
neither  side,  in  all  probability,  consults 
the  best  rules  of  courtesy,  or  the  most 
conciliating  means  of  persuasion,  and 
each  leaves  bis  adversary  just  where  he 
found  him,  or  it  may  be  yet  more  firmly 
wedded  than  ever  to  his  own  opinions — 
this  hour  per  day,  if  spent  in  reading 
some  improving  work,  or  listening  to  a 
sound  and  sensible  lecture  on  an  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  topic,  might  en- 
able you,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  valuable  information, 
the  benefit  of  which  no  one  can  calculate. 

Can  you,  then,  better  clpse  the  labors 
of  this  grand  Jubilee  of  Freedom,  than  in 
associating  yourselves  permanently  to- 
gether, as  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  by 
your  united  efforts  obtain  a  library  suited  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  make  provision 
for  hearing,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  let- 
ters from  scientific  men,on  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sciences  of  Na- 
tural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanic  Arts? 

The  result  will  be  that  reflection  will  be 
induced.  Your  apprentices  will  be  taught 
to  read  and  think,  and  reading  and  think- 
ing apprentices  make  intelligent  jour- 
neymen, who  in  turn  will  make  intelligent 
master  workmen,  fit  to  fill  any  station  to 
which  they  may  be  called.  An  Athenaeum 
or  Reading  Room  is  a  much  more  fitting 
and  improving  school  than  some  that  are 
resorted  to  for  spending  evenings.  This 
plan  has  generally  been  resorted  to  in  our 
cities,  with  great  approbation  and  unbro- 
ken success.  And  if  the  Mechanics' 
Celebration  of  Easton  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1835,  shall  lead  to  a  similar  result  here, 
then,  indeed,  may  every  citizen  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  gotten  up,  and  join  in 
the  aspiration  that  such  an  association 
may  annually  assemble  on  the  anniver- 
sary  of  American  Independence,  and  ra- 
tionally celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Free- 
dom, long  as  the  sun  holds  his  course,  or 
the  love  of  Liberty  and  Intelligence  shal^ 
exist  in  the  breasts  of  Americans,  ■'■«'■•' 
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Grkat  Importation  op  Improved  Shoht- 

HoRNED  DVRHAMS. 

The  Evening  Star,  of  Sept.  5tl),  gives  the 
fuUowing  description  of  eight  splendid  atli' 
mals  of  the  above  breed,  imported  from  En- 
gland  by  the  Agricultural  Society  op 
Ohio. 

We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seing  these 
cattle,  but  have  heard  them  spoken  of  as  a 
very  superior  lot.  It  is  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  improve  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals — much  good  must  result  from  it. 

Tme  Short-Horned  Durham  Ox. — 
"  Some  superior  specimens  of  this  famous 
breed  of  English  cattle,  were  imported  a  few 
days  since  in  the  ship  Great  Britain,  Capt. 
French,  from  Liverpool — having  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Society, 
whose  enterprising  exertions  we  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  advert  to.  We  believe 
the  present  are  the  finest  samples  ever 
brou;;ht  to  this  country.  They  are  eight  in 
number,  two  year  old  and  yearlings.  The 
largest,  which  is  a  two  year  old  white  bull, 
is  of  Herculean  size,  but  not  on  that  account 
of  gross  or  unwieldy  shape,  but  of  remark- 
able elegance  and  symmetry  of  proportions, 
both  in  the  body,  neck,  head  and  limbs — 
presejrting  in  fact  a  beautiful  model  or  study 
for  a  painter  like  W^ouermans,  so  famous 
for  his  cattle.  He  weighs  2500  lbs.  and 
cost  in  England  j£200,  making  the  whole 
expense  of  bringing  him  out  about  $1000. — 
What  seems  particularly  to  distinguish  this 
breed  of  cattle,  is  the  small  elegant  limbs, 
the  robust  muscular  form  of  the  neck,  the 
fine  contour  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the 
short  crumpled  horn  turned  inward.  The 
neck  in  this  bull  is  of  a  depth  folly  equal  to 
the  'length  of  the  hea4*  the  9U^  pointed 
nose  foriaing  with  the  forehenaTthroat  and 
upper  part  of  th«  neck,  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  throat  is  the  base  line. — 
The  two  year  old  cow,  which  stood  in  the 
stall  next  to  the  large  bull,  was  of  white  color, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  size,  also  of  elegant 
form.  The  yearlings,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  were  full  as  large  as  some  of  our 
full  grown  cattle.  The  animals  were  fed  on 
the  passage  on  hay  and  oil  cake,  (made  of 
ground  flaxseed)  and  the  sides  of  the  stalls 
being  cushioned,  prevented  any  injury  from 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  from  which  in  fact 
they  scarcely  felt  any  inconvenience,  as  they 
very  prudently  lay  down  during  a  gale. — 
The  consequence  is  they  have  lost  but  very 
little  flesh,  and  are  in  excellent  health. — 
The  English  boy  who  had  charge  of  them, 
came  out  expressly  for  that  purpose,   • 


KicE  IN  Louisiana. — The  annexed  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  proves  the  productiveness 
of  rice  grown  in  our  own  state.  The  in- 
ducements itholds  out  to  the  planters  to  turn 
their  atttention  to  it  are  tempting  and  should 
not  be  overlooked : 

"  In  walking  through  the  plantation  of  Dr. 
Y.  M'Daniel,  which  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Ponchotula,  parish  of  Living- 
ston, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  e- 
normous  size  of  his  rice.  I  was  invited  to 
walk  in,  and  to  my  astonishment,  upon  an 
admeasurement  of  it,  although  it  had  not  at- 
tained its  full  growth,  it  proved  to  be  nine 
feet  high,  when  cut  off  above  the  grain.  Its 
produce  was  as  follows  :  in  one  single  stool 
was  found  33  stalks?^,  each  stalk,  on  an  aver- 
age, produced  477  grains,  which  made  the 
astonishing  number  of  15,741  gr.nins,  the 
product  gf  one  single  grain  of  rice."     ' 


fFrom  ihe  Harticultural  Register.] 
On  Heating  Horticultural  and  other  Build- 
ings by  Hot  Water. 

The  way  properly  to  approach  this  sub- 
ject, is  first  to  consider  this  scheme  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  mr^thods  of  heating 
such  structures  with  flues,  warm  air  and 
steam.  The  objections  to  the  first,  are  the 
dry  heat  it  occasions,  owirg  to  the  hot  air 
circulating  through  the  fluts  having  been  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  fire,  by  which 
it  is  deprived  of  its  moisture,  partially  de- 
composed or  altered,  and  largely  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  heat  of  this  air 
is  probably  4  a  600  degrees, and  should  the 
fire  by  accident  be  made  tot  large,  or  a  leak 
occur  in  the  flues,  the  plants  are  inevitably 
injured.  Warm  air  is  seldom  used,  but  is 
open  to  the  same  objecti«n.  We  have 
proved  in  four  months'  successive  experi- 
ments for  chemical  purposes,  that  atmos- 
pheric air  passing  over  ignited  coal,  be- 
comes combined  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  unfit  for 
vegetation,  and  injurious  to  respiration. 

The  method  of  heating  by  circulating 
steam  through  pipes,  is  fret  from  this  ob- 
jection, but  the  inconveniences  are,  that  ac- 
cident or  negligence  may  over-load  the 
safety-valve,  and  endangeh  tie  building ;  or 
what  is  the  most  serious  objection,  that  the 
moment  the  fire  gets  so  low  as  to  cease 
driving  the  steam,  the  house  becomes  quick- 
ly cold,  no  heat  being  given  off  by  the  pipes. 

To  these  objections  the  plan  of  heating 
by  hot  water  inclosed  in  pipes  is  not  liable ; 
the  surface  by  which  the  air  of  the  building 
is  warmed,  scarcely  ever  attains  160  de- 
grees of  heat,  (212  is  boiling  point)  and  it  is 
abnost  impossible,  if  the  proportions  are 
originally  properly  calculated,  to  bring  it  to 
this  point ;  consequently  the  plants  can  ne- 
ver be  injured  by  overheat,  and  the  atmos- 
phere remains  undeprived  of  its  moisture, 
unaltered  and  uncontaminated.  I  have  seen 
two  adjoining  green  houses  hcate4,for  sake 
of  experiment,  by  flue  and  hot  water,  the 
same  species  of  plants  being  placed  in  each  : 
afler  two  months'  operation,  the  difference 
in  vigor  of  vegetation,  in  size  and  color  of 
leaves,  was  beyond  all  conception  strikingly 
in  favor  of  the  hot  water.  The  thermome- 
ter was  always  much  more  steady,  and  the 
air  never  felt  oppressive.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  the  boiler  is  properly  constructed, 
so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  water 
heated,  should  the  fire  be  let  to  go  out,  the 
water  will  take  several  hours  to  cool,  and 
the  pipes  will  continue  to  give  off  heat  the 
whole  time. 

In  fact,  the  superiority  of  this  i)lan  has 
been  evident  ever  since  its  first  application  ; 
but  it  has  been  several  times  in  disrepute, 
owing  to  failures  and  accidents  arising  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  first  principles  in 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  construct  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  in  every  one  try- 
ing to  start  and  drive  a  hot  water  system 
of  his  own,  often  opposed  to  these  princi- 
ples, and  as  often  endeavoring  to  force  them 
beyond  their  natural  limits. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  application 
of  this  system,  the  space  between  which  has 
afforded  extensive  ground  for  experiments 
and  plans.  The  first  is  the  method  of  Per- 
kins, who  passes  strong  tubes  of  small  di- 
ameter through  the  midst  of  the  furnace, 
and  thus  heats  the  water  to  4  a  600  degrees; 
these  small  tubes  continue  through  the 
buildings,  and  give  off  a  large  quantity  of 
heat ;  they  take  up  little  room,  are  easily 
concealed,  and  effectually  warm  the  build- 
ing. This  is,  therefore,  very  desirable,  as 
long  as  the  pipes  remain  sound  ;  but  should 
any  accident  produce  a  leak  ever  so  small, 
the  result  might  be  a  very,  dangerous  ex- 
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losion'i  notwithstanding  the  safety-valve.— 
t  is  idle  to  say  that  common  care  will   pre-     . 
vent  this;    several  explosions  have  already   ^. 
taken  plae,^— and  although   every  precau- 
tion  is  taken  at  a  jwwder   magazine,  yet  no 
one  prefers  to  reside  near  it. 

The  other  cxt^pnie  is  not  beating  the  tva- 
ter  sufficiently  to  teep  up  a  rapid  circula- 
tion through  the  p.^oes.  This  often  arises 
from  a  wrong  constru  «^'on  of  the  pipes  and 
boiler,  as  well  as  of  the  furnace.  Heat  can- 
not  be  economized  beyon  ^  a  certain  degree; 
if  every  glowing  coal  is  p-'ac^d  in  contact 
with  a  body  which  abstracts  its  heat,'  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  fire «  ^^^d  uolesi* 
sufficient  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney  to 
rarify  the  air  there,  no  draft  can  ^^  created, 
and  the  fire  will  not  burn ;  therefo."**  much 
depends  on  the  proper  constructio.**  and 
proportions  of  the  boilers  and  furnac."s.-— 
Again,  hot  water  does  not  give  off  heai'  JO  ■ 
proportion  to  its  solid  mass,  but  from  \(H 
surface  ;  therefore,  the  larger  the  surface  is, 
compared  with  the  solid  contents  oftlie 
pipes,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  circula- 
tion, as  the  heat  is  given  off  quicker,  and  in 
larger  quantities ;  to  this,  however,  there 
are  limits  in  reason. 

Attention  to  the  proper  levels  is  itf  main 
consequence  in  this  system,  as  if«iiy  part 
of  the  pipe  descends  below  the-bottom  of 
the  boiler,  the  circulation  is  immediately 
arrested. 

Kewley's  method  with  a  syphon  inserted 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  an  open  boiler,  is  an  excellent  way, 
where  an  unlimited  quantit}'  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, or  where  additional  heat  is  wanted 
occasionally. 

The    Matuexatical     iNsttxcx    or 
Bkes. — The   operations  of  pure   instinct 
have  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  t* 
result  from  reasoning  ;  and  certainly  they 
do  afford  tiic  most  striking   proofs  of  aa   .1 
intelligent   cau.se,  as  weH  a.?  of  a    uutty    * 
of  design,  in   the   world.     Tl»e  worit  ef 
bees  is  among  the  most  remarkable  oH  alii 
facts  in  both  these   respects.     The  fofHk 
is   ii»  every  country  the  same — the  pr«- 
portioiis    accurately  alike — the   size  the 
very  same,  to  the   fraction  of  a  line,  go 
where  you  will ;  and  the  form  is  proved 
to  be   that  whicii   the   most   refined  ana- 
lysis has  enabled  nialbcmaticiaos  to   dis- 
cover as,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted 
for  the   purposes    of   savinp    room,  and 
work  and  tnateriahs.     This  discovery  was 
only    made    about  a  century   ago;  nay,    . 
the  instrument  that  enabled  us  to   find  it 
out — i\\c  fvxional  cnlrulus — wa^  unknown     ' 
half  a  century  bofuro   that  application  of 
its  powers.     And  yet  the   bee   had  been 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  all   countries, 
uncrrinirlv    warkinjj     according    to    this 
fixed  rule,  choosing  the  same  exact  angle 
of  120  degrees  for  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  its  little  room,  which  every  one 
bad  for  ages  known  to  be  the  best  possi- 
ble  annle,   but   also    choosing   the  same 
exact  angles  of  110  and  70  degrees   for 
the  inclinations  of  the  roof,  which  no  one   . 
had  ever  discovered  till  the  18th  century,    , 
when  Maclaurin  solved  that  most  curious 
problem    of    maxima     and    minima,    the 
moans   of   investigating   which   had    not 
existed    till    the    century    before,    when 
Newton   itivcnUd   the   calculug,  whereby 
sucli  problems  can  now  be  easily  worked. 
— [Lord  Broughcini'sj  pUgourse  of  Na, 
"  tural  Thool;>gy,  >    ,     :   -    c 
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LITERARY  NOTIC£s. 
Paulding's  Works,  vols.  \,  ^nd  VI;  New 
York,  Harper  &  BROTHr^fts.— Wc  have  here 
"  tho  letters  from  the  So-..'>,;.  Uy  ^  northern  man, 
which  Mr.  Paulding  firs't  publislicd  several  years 
ago.  The.  South,  hou  ^.y^^,  only  means  Virginia, 
which  then  was  not  ^  ,^^,^1^  eclipsed,  as  now  it  is 
—and  there  is  not  ,^„j»  ^f  aNorUiern  men  in  U>e 
senuments  utter-  ^  j^  ly^j^jng  cursorily  over  the 
book,  we  were  struck  with  a  passage,  which  we 
subjoin,  as  r  jjn»;^ig  j,,  curiously  cnoiigii  with  some 
leading  nryj^^^  qi'^jjIj  j^y_  Referring  to  tlic  Es- 
says on  ^p  Constitution,  by  Jo/»«  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line,  ■  ^Jijch  Mr.  Paulding  considers  as  only  second 
"'  */«luo  to  the  Federallit,  he  holds  this  language. 

The   essays  on  the  funding  and  banking    sys- 
tems, are  most  especially  eniiilcd  to  tlic  deep  con- 
sideration of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. — 
They  exhibit,  in  a  clear,    unanswerable  scries  of 
facta  and   arguments,  the  silent  cuniiing,  end  al- 
most in3crulabl(f  windings,  by  which  these  modern 
creatoi-s  of  aristocracy,  undor  pretence  of  adding  to 
tiic  means  and  the  weaUh  of  a  nation,  oj)crate  as 
jterpetaal  drains  on  the  laboring  claBJCs,  and  landed 
interest,  aiMi  finally  crcateanaristocracy  of  concen- 
trated wealth,  "  without  rank  or  title;  regardless  of 
Iranor  ;  of  insatiable  avarice,  ami  neither  eonspicu- 
<ous   for  knowledge  or  virtue."    The    legitimate 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talents,  is  thus  sujierseded 
■by  that  of  paper-money,  monopoly,  and  exclusive 
privilege*  ;  power  goes  over  from  !  i^d   to  i.ior.ey ; 
from  the  many  to  the  few  ;  one-half  the  property  of 
the  nation  is  exempted  from  the  burdens  which  the 
other  isol>liged  to  sustain,  and  the  feudal  ^taron  is 
succeeded  by  the    p;iper  one.     Tims,    witli  equal 
irighta  guarantied  by  Uic  constitution  and  the  laws; 
Witli  a  sltuute  for  ever  aboiishin.^'  the  right  of  jn-i- 
mogeniture,  and  of  entailment  of  our  ov.n  proper- 
ty, we  s?e  every  day,  nay,  almost  every  hour  of  the 
<lay,  the  Legislatures  of  the  diiferent.Statcs  creat- 
ing corporate  bodies  with  excUisive  j^rivilcges,  and 
granting  to  hundreds  of  societies  and  corporations 
the  right  of  holding  projierty  in  penxluity,  which 
is  uniformly  denied  to  individuals.     Eich  and  eve- 
ryone of  these  eorjKtrute  bodies  is  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly  ;  and  monopolie?,  cither 
of  wealth,  honors,  privilege,  or  p<iwer;  whether  of 
kin^s,  nobles,  churchmen,  corporate  bodies,  presi- 
dents of  societies,  or  b.ink  directors,  is  fat;d  to  tlic 
general  diffusion  of  competency,  wherever  it  ex- 

Nights  at  Mess,  1  vol;  Philadelphia,  E.  L.. 
Caret  &  A.  Hart,  for  sale  in  New  York  by 
WiLET  &  Long. — Those  stories  bave  aj>p3arcd,  we 
believe,  separately,  in  one  of  the  Enr^lish  periodi- 
cals, and  arc  now  gathered  together  in  a  volume, 
which  has  certtiinly  a  good  share  of  fun. 

Georgii  Washingtonii  America;  Seplcntrio- 
nalis  Civitatum  Fotderatarum  Pnesidias  primi  Vi- 
tJi :  Fram€Isco  Glass,  A.  M.,  Ohiocnsi,  &.c.— N. 
Y.,  Harpbr  &  BfiorHERs.— A  life  of  Wasiiing- 
ton,  written  in  pure,  flowing,  easy  and  classical 
Latin,  by  a  country  sciioolm  istcr  in  Ohio,  whose 
life  was  pawed  in  teaching  tlie  children  of  his 
coiunti-y  neighbors  to  read  and  write,  ij  certainly  a 
remarkable  proJuction.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed,  together  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Reynolds,  became  ac 
quaintcd  with  the  author,  are  told  in  a  most  inter 
eating  manner,  in  Mr.  R.'s  preface,  from  which  we 
make  no  ajwlogy  for  extracing  largely. 

The  followhig  class^ail  jiroduction  came  into  my 
possession  in  so  singular  a  w.iy,  ili.u  I  f,;el  lx)und 
to  give  the  reader  the  whole  hiaiory  of  if.  In  the 
summer  of  1823,  1  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
vcrsi'y,  and  left  that  Insiitiilion,  e.\i>ccting  to  re- 
turn to  college  to  pursue  my  studies,  in  the  winter; 
but  circumstance-s,  unficccssary  for  mc  to  state, 
prevented  me  from  joining  my  class  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  induced  to  seek,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Sute, a  person  with  v/hoin  1  could  jnosccutc  my 
>tudies  dming  tlie  wjntcr  season.    I  heard  of  a 


competent  teacher  in  Warren  county,  of  which  Le- 
honon  is  the  shire,  situate  about  thirty  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  He  hid  excited  no  small  degree  of  in- 
terest among  tlie  few  who  wcre,c;«pable  of  apprecia- 
ting his  extraordiiury  attainments  inclassicid  lite- 
rature. Tliis  man  wiis  Fiancis  Glnss,  the  autlior 
of  the  following  wjrk,  "  The  Life  of  VVashrngton." 
I  found  him  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  in  a 
good  neighborhood  of  ihnfty  farmers,  who  had 
employed  him  to  instruct  their  children,  who,  in 
general,  were  thcnacquiring  the  simplest  rudiments 
o(  an  EngUsh  education.  The  school-house  now 
rises  fresh  on  my  ncmory.  It  stood  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  in  a  thick  grove  of  native  oaks, 
resembling  more  i  den  for  Druidical  rites,  than  a 
temple  of  lcarnin».  The  building  was  n  low  log 
ciibin,  with  a  claf^joard  roof,  but  indifferently  light 
— all  the  hght  of  heaven,  found  in  tliis  cabin,  came 
through  apertures  made  on  eicli  side  in  the  logs, 
and  these  were  covered  v.-ith  oiled  paper  to  keej) 
out  the  cold  air,  while  they  admitted  the  dim  rays. 
The  seats,  or  benciies,  were  of  hewn  timbers, 
resting  on  upiifiit  posts,  jilaceil  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  from  being  overturned  by  the  mischiev- 
ous urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  stove,  between  which  and  the  back  part  of  tlie 
building,  stood  i  sm  ill  desk,  without  lock  or  key, 
made  of  rough  plank,  over  which  a  plane  had  nev- 
er pissed;  i\n(l.  behind  this  desk,  sat  Professor 
Glass  when  I  entereil  his  school. 

There  might  kave  been  forty  scholars  present ; 
twenty-five  of  these  were  engaged  in  spelling,  rcad- 
inj:,  and  writing, a  few  in  arithmetic,  a  small  class 
in  English  grammar;  and  a  half  a  dozen,  like  my- 
self, iiad  joined  lis  school,  for  tlie  Ixinefit  of  his  in- 
struction m  the  Lrreck  and  Latin  languages,  prc- 
p  ualory  to  a  nwre  extended  course  in  one  of  the 
Ohio  seminaric;. 

The  moment  he  Icnrned  that  my  intention  was 
to  pui-suii  the  study  of  the  lanpiages  with  him,  his 
whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his  countenance. 
He  coni:;icnoed  in  a  strain,  whicli  in  another  would 
hive  seemed  ped.vntic,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  far 
from  being  so  in  him. 

The  following  iinjjcrfect,  sketch,  drawn  entirely 
from  memory,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  lus 
peculiar  manner : — "  Welcome  to  the  shrine  of  the 
M'isas,niy  young  friend.  Salve  !  Xatyc !  The  temple 
of  the  Delphian  God  was  originally  a  laurel  hut, 
and  tho  Muses  deign  to  dwell,  accordingly,  even 
in  my  rustic  aljode.  '  Jfou  hamilem  domum  fasti- 
diunl,  ximbrosamte  ripam.'  Here,  too,  the  winds 
hold  converse, '  Eurus  and  Caurus,  and  Argcstes 
loud,'  and  the  goddesses  of  the  Castalian  fountain, 
the  daughters  of  the  golden-haired  i»lnem6syne, 
are  sometimes  silent  witii  the  lyre,  ^cithard  tacenteSf^ 
'liat  they  may  catch  the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp 
of  Aeolus,  Here,  too,  I,  th(;  priest  of  the  muses, 
Musantm  sr.cerdoi,  sing,  to  the  young  of  either  sex, 
strains  before  unheard,  Virginihiia  piierhque  canto. 
Plutus,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away ; 
and  far  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince  of 
comic  poets  styled  him  a  '  filthy,  crooked,  misera- 
ble, wrinkled,  bald  and  toothless  creature!'  Jmruxro, 

Such  was  my  first  interview.  It  was  a  display 
perfectly  natural,  and  without  the  least  apparent 
consciousness  of  eflbrt  on  his  ptirt.  From  this 
moment  he  took  the  geatcst  interest  in  my  studies, 
and  I  enjoyed  not  only  his  instruction  during  school 
hours,  but — as  I  had  taken  up  my  lodgings  at  a 
farm-house  about  half  a  mile  from  his  school,  on 
the  road  to  his  own  humble  residence,  situate  a 
mile  Ijeyond — almost  every  evening,  from  his  deep 
interest  in  my  progress,  was  spent  with  me  at  my 
dwelline. 

***** 

I  had  been  with  him  about  three  months,  when 
he  eommunicnte<l  to  mo  his  long-cherished  inten- 
tion of  writing  the  life  of  Washington  in  Latin, 
lor  the  uso  of  schools.  He,  after  this  time,  often 
adverted  to  the  suiject,  with  ^Ji  e;irnestness  I  shall 
never  forget.  By  parcels,  I  got  something  of  his 
history.  •  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
spent  the  earUer  part  of  his  life  in  tiiat  city  and 
vicinity,  in  literary  pursuits.  He  often  mentioned 
the  name  of  Professin-  Ross,  and  st\id  something  of 
having  assisted  him  in  '.he  compilition  of  his  Latin 
Grammar.  While  ticting  ;is  an  instructor  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  he  coiitracted  an  unfor- 
tunate niaiviage,  in  a  state,  as  he  said,  of  partial  in- 
sanity ;  no  wonder  he  thnught  so,  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  evils  which  his  imprudence 
had  brought  upon  him. 

Glass  trietl  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  but 
he  could  not  aoften  the  temper,  or  elevate  thoinmd, 


of  the  being  to  whom  he  was  united  for  life.  The 
influence  of  his  situation,  on  such  a  sensitive 
scholar,  was  perceptible  in  every  act.  He  diil  all 
he  could  for  his  wife  and  rapidly-increasing  family, 
but  his  etforts  procured  for  them  but  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. 

Witli  all  ambitiou  prostrated,  and  with  a  deadly 
sickness  at  his  heart,  he,  somewhere  in  the  year 
1817  or  '18,  left  Pennsylvania  loi- tlie  West,  and 
settled  in  the  Miami  country.  From  that  time 
to  the  period  I  be&une  acquainted  with  him,  he 
had  pursued  tlie  business  of  school-keeping,  in  va- 
rious places,  where  a  teacher  was  wanted,  subject 
to  the  whims  of  children  and  the  caprices  of  their 
I  parents,  enough  alone  to  disturb  the  greatest  phi- 
losojiher. 

*  *      .       *  *  * 

The  winter  had  now  drawn  nearly  to  a  close, 
and  the  ojioning  spring,  with  its  busy  scenes  of 
rural  life,  had  called  nearly  all  the  larger  scholars 
from  his  school  ;  still  nothing  had  been  de- 
finitely arranged  in  reference  to  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. He  renewed  the  subject  again  and  ageun. 
I  had  no  one  with  whom  to  consult.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  decide  in  my  own  mind,  for  I  felt  in- 
cafiabb  of  properly  estimating  his  attainments,  and 
what  he  really  was  capable  of  producing, — besides,- 
the  expenses  to  which  I  should  be  subjected,  wen; 
matters  of  responsibihty,  gravely  to  be  considered. 
My  feelings,  however,  were  interested.  I  pitied 
the  man,  and  felt  grateful  for  his  attentions,  and 
for  the  advantrgcs  I  had  derived  from  his  instruc- 
tions. The  attempt,  I  knew,  wr.s  a  bold  one ;  but 
then,  the  subject  addressed  itseli"  to  the  feelings  of 
every  American  heart.  The  example,  too,  of  sucli 
devotion  to  classic  literature,  on  the  piirl  of  an  in- 
dividual so  humble,  so  obscure,  could  not,  I  thought, 
but  awaken  to  higher  efforts,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals more  favorably  situated, — nor  his  lalx)rs 
be  otherwise,  thnn  received  with  favoring  kindness 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  advancementof  lite- 
rature in  the  United  States. 

From  the  moment  he  learned  my  determination, 
to  meet  his  requirements  in  the  prosjecuiion  of  his 
work,  his  gloom  and  low  spirits  forsook  bun,  and 
he  appeared  like  a  new  being — though  it  was  lait 
too  apparent,  that  the  spirits  thus  newly  lighted 
up,  were  still  encased  in  a  weak,  fragile,  and  gra- 
dually sinking  form. 

1  now  visited  his  house  for  the  firetfime.  I  shall 
not  altera|»t  a  description,  nor  do  1  exaggerate, 
when  I  s.\y,  that  his  worldly  goods  and  cHailels,  of 
all  des'jripiions,  could  not  have  l>een  sold  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  dollars.  Clothing  for  himself  and 
family  was  now  ordered,  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  arrangements  wore  made  f«jr  the  removal  of 
himsoif  and  faniily  to  Dayton,  on  the  Mi.imi,  sixty 
mile.s  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  immediately  set 
about  his  work,  and  ere  the  close  of  the  following 
winter,  the  whole  was  completetl. 

At  this  period  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  received 
from  him  the  manuscript.  His  request  was  nio&t 
earnest,  that  the  rcsidt  of  his  lalxjrs  mi.^ht  be  pub- 
lished. I  promised  him  it  should,  and  have  never 
seen  him  since ; — and,  though  years  have  rolled 
around,  I  have  never,  until  the  present  moment, 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  its  publication,  or  to  re- 
deem the  promise  I  had  made  to  its  author. 

Poor  Glass! — had  he  only  been  spai-ed,  to  learn 
that  his  work  had  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  our  country — 
men  whose  names  are  but  other  terms  for  all  that 
is  pure,  and  chaste,  and  elegant  in  classical  litera- 
ture— how  it  would  have  consoled  and  softened 
the  last  gloomy  hours  of  his  existence  !  For  so 
obscurely  did  he  live,  so  humbled  and  retired  must 
have  been  his  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  have 
not  l»een  able  to  learn  a  word  in  reference  to  him, 
except  that  he  died  while  I  was  gone,  and  that  ins 
family  had  removed  from  Dayton  to  Gcrmantov.n- 
ship,  Montgomery  county.  ..    t      .    ..-. 

The  interest  of  this  stoiy  may  justly  add  to  that 
of  the  work  it  ushers  forth,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
Prof  Aithon  of  Columbia  College,  Prof.  Patlon  of 
the  New- York  University,  Prof.  Wylie  of  the  Uni- 
versityof  Pennsylvania.and  otherapprovcd  scholars, 
bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  to  ex- 
press, that  this  life  of  Washington  may  become  an 
elementary  class  book  in  ourLatiu  schools. 

It  was  a  well  timed  tind  gracious  act  of  Columbia 
College,  at  theii'  conuncncemcnt  on  Tuesday,  W 
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*^onfer  on  Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  generous  aid  and 
symixitliy  cheered  Mr.  Glass  on  to  the  completion 
of  his  labors,  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  ,  .   ■'  .V  '     ..;;."  ._■      .        _._  .■'•■  ._  -' y  , ,.;. ^  ',  ^ , 

La  France  LiTEnAiRE,  New  York. — This  for- 
eign periodical  re-appears,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Ann  street  fire,  more  disastrous  to  printers, 
thougli  less  so  to  letters,  than  that  which  destroy- 
ed the  Alexandrian  Library.  The  whole  semi- 
monthly ci^.ition,  for  the  25th  August,  jireparcd  in 
advance,  was  destroyed,  together  with  many  of  the 
back  numbers,  and  all  tlic  material  of  tlie  printing 
office. 

To  surmount  all  this,  in  a  foreign  languiige,  is 
not  easy.  In  the  Bumber  Ixiforc  us,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  difficulties  so  handsomely  over- 
come. 

Caret's  Library  of  Choice  Literature. — 
Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Caret  and  A.  Hart.  New 
York,  G.  &.  C.  Carvill. — A  new  weekly  publica- 
tion here  greets  us.  Its  price  is  five  dollars  per  an- 
num, for  which  a  weekly  pamphlet  of  20  pp.  dou- 
ble columns,  and  royal  8vo.  size,  is  furnished,  and 
made  up  of  the  "  current  literature  of  Grfcat  Brit- 
ain, in  all  its  various  deparments,"  and,  when  cir- 
cumstances will  authorize  it,  "  of  translations  from 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian."  In  addition, 
llie  cover  will  contain  original  notices,  reviews,  and 
other  articles.  The  numbers  for  one  year  will  con- 
stitute two  large  8vo.  volumes !  This  Library 
makes  its  debtU,  by  the  re-publication  of  *'  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mcintosh,"  by  his 
son — and  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  Some  sj)ecimens  of  the  Journal  of  Sir 
James  were  given  in  yesterday's  paper. 

The  Tales  of  a  Physician  ;  by  W.  IL  Har- 
rison, 2  vols. :  Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Caret  &  A. 
Hart  :  For  sale  in  New- York  by  Wilet  &  Lokg. 
Those  whfl,  remembering  the  Diary  of  a  Physician, 
witli  its  delineations  cf  power  and  jxitiMi^  nuiy  ex^* 
pect  to  find  in  these  volumes  any  thing  of  the  same 
thrilling  interest,  will  be  disappointed.  The  style 
of  these  Tales,  and  the  incidents  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  placa 
enough — though  they  may  serve  to  amuse  a  leisure 
hour. 

The  Craton  Miscellany,  No.  3  :  containing 
Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  1  vol.  ;  PhUa- 
delphia,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blakchard. — Yesterday 
we  spoke,  on  hcai-say  only,  of  this  volume,  now, 
we  have  it  before  us,  and  have  eagerly  perused  it. 
It  is  a  delightful  blending  of  fancy  emd  romance, 
on  a  historical  basis.  It  is  the  natural  j)ouring  out 
of  such  a  mind  as  Irving's,  when  warmed  with  the 
perusal  of  the  attractive  legends  of  the  Gothic 
Conquerors,  reposing  himself  the  while,  amjdst  the 
faded  glories,  and  thronging  recollections,  of  the 
Jllhambra.    All  readers  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joh.>j  Stanford,  D.  D., 
lite  Chaplain  of  the  Humane  and  Criminal  Institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  New- York,  by  Charles  G. 
SoMMERS,  Pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  church  in  N. 
York;  1  vol:  New- York  :  Swords,  Stanford  &, 
Co. — If  the  value  of  biography  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, of  the  individual  whose  life  is  commemorated, 
there  are  few  volumes  that  should  be  more  'sought 
after  tlian  this  memoir  of  an  humble,  persevering 
and  self-denying  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  No  one 
who  may  have  chanced  to  be  present  at  the  servi- 
ces in  any  of  the  institutions  to  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ford was  Chaplain,  and  who  recalls  his  venerable 
appearance  and  patient  labors  among  the  haiden- 
ed  and  the  corrupt,  to  whom  he  so  freely  and  pcr- 
geveringly  ministered,  shouldforego  tlie  purcliase 


of  a  volume  which  presents  so  faithful  a  portraiture 
of  his  mind  and  career. 

It  is  principally  compiled  fron:  his  own  writings, 
prepared  rather  for  his  own  guidance;  and  edifica- 
tion, than  from  any  purpose  of  publication;  and, 
therefore,  rendering  more  accurately  the  impres- 
sions and  feelings  they  record. 

If  persuasion  or  proof  were  needed  to  enf  >re  the 
conviction  that  the  Grospel  is  indeed  from  on  high, 
and  that  the  humble  laborer  in  iti  vineyard  has  his 
own  exceeding  great  reward,  tie  life  and  labors 
of  Mr.  Stanford  would  be  eloqueit  on  that  Lead. — 
To  those  who,  in  a  career  lesi  repugnant,  and 
mid  duties  less  irksome  than  those  oi  this  venera- 
ble divine,  are  yet  sometimes  ready  to  faint  by  the 
way  side,  we  may,  in  all  confidei.ce,  commend  tliis 
volume  of  humble  works,  practical  piety,  and  un- 
faltering faith. 

A  Biographical  Notice  of  Commodore  Jes 
SE  D.  Elliott  ;  containing  a  reyiew  of  the  con 
trovcrsy  between  him  and  the  late  Commodore 
Perry,  and  a  Listoiy  of  the  figure-head  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  by  a  Ciliztn  of 
.ATew  York;  Philadelphia, pHriled /or  (Ae  niti-W. — 
This  is  a  book  wliich  denotes,  as  much  as  any  thing 
we  have  seen,  the  evil  influence  of  party.  Com- 
modore Elliott,  from  taste,  or  acc.dent,  has  dislin- 
gtiislud  himself  as  a  partisan  of  General  Jackson. 
This  we  hold  to  be  exceedingly  imlx;cominginany 
officer,  towards  any  President.  Like  every  otiicr 
citizen,  an  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  is 
entitled  to  his  opinions  and  his  vote ;  but  it  always 
seems  to  us  a  desecration  of  the  rMtional  uniform, 
when  any  one  wearing  it,  becomes  an  active  and 
heated  partisan. 

The  faet,  however,  of  Commodore  Elliott's  be- 
ing so,  has  undoubtedly  led  to  tlie  writing  and  pub- 
lishing of  this  book^-of  which  the  recitals  on  the 
title  page  are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter. It  is  a  jxilitical  diatril)e,  in  the  course  of 
which,  historical  truth,  and  illustrious  names,  and 
glorious  memories  are  alike  falsified, — and  a.11  to 
prove,whal,  if  true,  would  have  needed  no  proof, — 
thatCommodore  Perry  had  lost,  and  Captain  Elliott 
redeemed  the  battle  of  Lake  Eric  !  Start  not,  gen- 
tle rcader,even  to  such  Icngtlis  as  this  has  tlie  spii  it 
of  second  hand  sycophancy  been  cariicd  in  these 
pages.  We  will  not  quote  from  them  ;  but  to  such 
as  may  be  disposed  to  verify  what  is  here  sjvid  by 
reference  to  the  book,  wc  cite  the  186th  page,  as 
one  of  several  where  this  pretension  is  boldly  put 
forth. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  figui-e  head,  "  the  du- 
ties of  tlie  democratic  party,"  and  such  like  cog- 
nate subjects,  we  liave  no  time  to  waste  on  them. 

As  a  publicalion,we  consider  this  book  a  disgrace 
to  the  country;  and  so  indeed  others  seem  to  think, 
for  it  is  without  the  name  of  either  prmter  or  pub- 
lisherv        ■■.,:..■:.■}"•[      ..;■,■'.:'■      ...': 

American  Monthly  Magazine  for  October: 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Hoffman  and  H.  W.  Herbert  : 
New- York  :  Geo.  Dearborn. — This  is  the  only 
periodical  for  the  month  that  has  yet  raiched  us, 
and  it  is,  as  usual,  very  good — though  too  much 
space  is  given  to  the  notice  of,  and  extracts  from, 
Mr.  Latrobt's  travels.  The  "  Lettors  from  France," 
of  which  a  series  is  commenced  in  this  nusnber,  are 
agreeably  written.  We  have  little  space  for  ex- 
tracts, and  therefore  make  only  two  short  ones; 

The  Soldier. 

"Why  go  to  the  battle,  dearest?"  said  the  wife 
to  her  husband. 

"  Because  we  are  oppressed, — and  I  owe  my  life 
to  my  country ;  and  yon,  love,  woidd  not  wish 
your  husband  a  lag^rd  where  lioiior  called  him,  be- 
cause danger  stood  m  the  way  ?" 

"No;  if  we  could  be  certain  iliat  either  honor 


^  ^'uty  called,  I  woidd   be  the  last  to  detain  you ; 


tliou; 


if  vou  were  killed,  I  could  look  to  God 


al'o'ie  fvrt'  s'M^i'ortor  comfort  in  my  desolation  ;  but 
rem»mbcr  ^'^'^"  ^^^  speak  of  jjatriotism,  tliat 
those  oDp.««d  ."^  y^"  have  the  some  feclUi-s  as 
yon,  and  were  ru""^  ^"cnds  and  associates.  Must 
they  be  wron:;?"  ,  j  .  . 

But  helist^nfcilnotU,  her  aiguments ;  ««>d,  toJt- 
ing  one  Ion-  kid5,Iaughed  a.' '"''''  ^"^^"^  '>«  *^<=  galloped 
tojoin  his  comrades.  She  T..'«  ''  *oman  and  rea. 
soned  from  her  cowardice.  ...  ,,     , 

It  was  after  a  skim.isii  that  tbe  .*o.'«^"  Z  ^ 
the  battle  field,  amidst  the  dying  an.-*  "'^  dead— 
and,  as  he  drove  away,  the  birds  of  \fff^ '  ®*f^"y 
hovering  over  them — and  listened  to  the  gTv^°'  ?| 
agonyj  and  curses  of  despair,  of  those  whoi«  W  ^'\ 
he  had  often  heard,  and  whose  happiness  he  h*.'** 
daily  wiinc.*std ;  he  reflected  whether  any  CRUhe 
could  jusiily  so  much  misery. 

He  doubted  whether  those  men  would  risk  every 
thing  to  sustain  a  cause  plainly  wrong,. — where. 
nothing  was  to  be  g;iincd  and  so  much  miurt.  be  sa- 
crificed ;  and  remcinljering  that  tiiey  who  hail  pcf-^ 
suaded  liim  to  sttk  the  hves  of  his  neighbors,, 
risked  nothing  by  their  patriotism;  and,  ehunoinff 
the  danger  tliey  persuaded  others  to  encounter, 
seemed  av;;ricious  of  any  thing  but  the  gloiy  they 
extolled  ;--hc  s-iw  t!jat  a  few  mean  politicians  were 
tlie  cyuiiiry  in;  was  serving  ;  and  t}iat  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  avenge  an  imaginary  wrong  by  a  real 
injury.  And  he  fult  that  patriotism  might  l>c  a 
crime.  Then  his  fbnd  young  wife,  anxiotts  and 
alone,  mourning  his  abseiKe,  and  consn»Mly  ttem- 
btiiig  at  the  perils  he  encountered,  came  over  hi» 
mind;  ho  re;Uiscd  her  miserable  uncertainty ;  and 
shuddering  at  her  desolation  if  he  should  b«  slain,, 
he  wept.  But  the  trumpet  sounded ;  dimiplinc 
drove  all  softer  feelings  from  his  heart,  and  he 
rushed  fi)rcnio.*t  in  the  battle's  charge — a  recklssS' 
instrument  of  destruction. 

Giulanily  Jic  dashed  on,  if  that  can  Ije  called  gal- 
lant v.hcrc  all  tliought  is  driven  from  the  minrf,. 
and  the  man  sees  nought  but  the  foe  before  him  ; — 
his  wliiie  ])!uine  could  be  seen  tossing  above  the 
smoke,  far  in  advance  of  his  men  ; — tlie  wjuare  he 
was  charging  fired — his  horse  fell,  and  his  comrades 
trampled  over  hiia  on  their  way  to  victory. 

His  i>ixly  was  thrown  into  a  f»t  with  some  hun- 
dred others — liis  name  was  omitted  in  the  despatch 
whicli  told  tlie  stfjry  of  the  Ixitlle  in  which  he  felL 

And  tiuis  ends  tlie  life  of  the  Soldike  1        2t. 


The   Hues   of   Actcmn. 

AH    l>OIi:<   TBADITION. 

But  every  drop  this  livine  tree  contain* 
Is  iciiidrcd  blood,  and  rah  iii  Trujan  veioa 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦» 
Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  Imbrued, 
Again  shoi  U(>v/;ird,  by  my  bloo.1  renewed. 


fT- 


"Those  bones,  .stranger?"  said  the  pioneer, 
"why,  that  Ignorant  varmint  can  tell  j'ou  nothing 
aljout  tiicrti — ihcy  were  the  frame-work  of  men 
who  kicked  tiieir  shins  against  these  knobs  a  mil- 
lion years  Ixjfore  his  people  came  here  to  scare  game 
and  buiM  the  Prairies. 

The  Indian  evidently  understood  the  words  of 
the  rough  hunter,  thougli  he  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
reply  to  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  race.  He  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  take  offence  at  the  interrup- 
tion, but  waiting  patiently  until  the  oiliei'had  fin- 
ished, he  drew  up  his  blanket  around  liim,  and  ris- 
ing to  liis  feet,  stood  erect  on  the  mound.  The 
light  of  our  fire  was  thrown  full  upon  his  attenuat- 
ed feaiures,a>.:d  lit  rliem  up  with  ."Umost  as  ruddy  a 
glow  lis  tliat  which  bathed  the  autumnal  foliage  be- 
hind bun.  He  was  mute  for  some  minutes,  and 
then 'spoke  to  this  effect 

'•  Yes,  Uiey  were  here  before  my  people.  But 
they  could  not  stay  when  we  came,  no  more  than 
the  Red-man  now  can  bide  before  the  presence  of 
the  Long-knife.  The  Master  of  Life  willed  it,  and 
our  fat!iers  swept  them  from  the  land.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Life  now  wislies  to  call  Ixick  his  red  people 
to  the  blessed  ganlcns  whence  they  first  started, 
and  he  sends  tlic  Pole-faces  to  drive  them  firum  the 
countries  whicii  they  have  Icarut  to  love  so  well  ab 
to  be  unwilling  to  leave  them. 

"  It  is  good.  Men  were  meant  to  grow  from  the 
earth  like  the  o.'.Ic  that  spriiigs  in  the  pine  Ijarrcn, 
or  the  eversT6en  that  shoots  from  the  ground  where 
the  tree  with  a  falling  leaf  h:is  been  cut  down. 

"But  Usten,  brotlics  I  .^!. irk  you  the  hue  that 
dyes  every  leaf  ufv-m  the  tree  ?  It  is  born  of  the 
red  wator  wiUi  wliich  its  roots  were  nourished  a 
thousixnu  years  ago.    It  is  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
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race,  which  fluslies  every  autumn  over  the  1p'  ,jJ 
when  yearly  the  moon  comes  round  that   ^^^  ,[ 
perish  from  this  gruunil." 

Foster's  Foreign  CLuarterlii;'"^  ^^  XIX  • 
New  York,  Theodore  Yosvir  J^^^ ^^^^^^^:^ 
Cim  us  the  latest  WestmuK^ip^  Review-which 
howcTer,  we  have  not  ha^^  ^j^^  yet  to  look  into.   ' 

Extract  frmn  the  th'rdJ^o.oJ  the  Crayan  MisceUafig. 

IjCffemA  ^f  Count  Julian  an«  his 

Family. 

In  the  'preceding  legenils  is  darkly  shadowed  out 
*  ^f"®  "lory  of  the  woes  of  Spain.  It  is  a  story 
lull  of  wholesome  admonilion,  rebuking  the  inso- 
i<»ce  of  human  pririe,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
ambition,  and  showing  the  futility  of  ail  greatness 
that^  not  strongly  Imscd  on  virtue.  We.  have 
seen,  in  brief  space  of  time,  most  of  tli«  actors  in 
this  historic  drama  disappearing,  one  by  one,  from 
the  scene,  and  going  down.conqueror  and  conquer- 
ed, to  gloomy  and  unhonorcd  graves.  It  remains 
to  clode  this  eventful  history,  by  holding  up,  as  a 
aienai  WArning,  the  late  of  tl»e  traitor,  whose  p.2r- 
£aio'aa  scheme  of  vengeance  brousliiruin  on  his  na- 
U*:  eland. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  in  an- 
cient chronicles  of  the  fortunes  of  Count  Julian 
and  ht3  family,  and  many  are  the  traditions  on  liie 
subject  still  extant  among  the  populace  of  Spain, 
and  |Krpeuiated  in  those  countless  ballads  sung  by 
p«asanUs  iuxl  muleteers,  which  spread  a  singular 
charm  over  the  whole  of  this  roniauiic  land. 

He  who  lias  travelled  iii  Spain  in  the  true  way 
iin  wfcich  the  country  ought  to  be  travelled  ;  so- 
journing in  its  remotesi  provincas  ;  rambling 
AiNong  the  rugged  defiles  and  s^c^uded  valliesof  its 
aaounUiins;  and  making  himself  familiar  with  tlic 
people  m  their  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  and  rarely 
visited  neighborhoods,  will  remember  many  a  group 
of  travellers  and  muleteers,  gathered  of  an  evening 
around  the  door  or  the  spacious  hearth  of  a  moun- 
tain venUt,  wrapped  in  their  brown  cloaks,  and  list- 
ening wiili  grave  and  profound  aiieiuion  to  the 
lung  historic  bxllad  of  some  rustic  troubadour.either 
recited  with  the  true  ore  ro'.uiul»Aivi  modulated  ca- 
dences of  Spaiiish  clocutiiw,  or  chaunted  to  the 
twinkling  of  a  guitar,  lu  tlus  way  he  may  have 
9ieard  the  doleiul  end  of  Count  Julian  and  his  fami- 
ly recounted  iii  tradilioi»;iry  rliymes,  that  have  been 
handed  down  fmm  generation  to  gencnuioiK  The 
{pirticulara,  however,  of  the  following-  wild  lec;cntls 
vare  chiefly  gathered  from  the  writiiigsof  the  |»^,eudo 
Moor,  Rasis  ;  how  far  they  may  be  safely  taken 
as  historicfacts,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  ; 
we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  their 
answering  to  the  exactions  of  poetic  justice. 

As  yet  every  thing  had  prospered  with  Count 
Julian.  Ue  had  gratified  his  vengeimce  ;  ho  had 
been  successful  in  his  treason,  and  had  ac([uivcd 
countless  riches  from  the  ruin  ol  lus  comitry.'  But 
it  is  «ot outward  success  tluitconstilulcs  prosjjcrilv. 
The  tree  flourislies  with  fruit  and  foilage  while 
blasted  and  withcnng  at  the  hwirt.  Wherever  lie 
went.  Count  Julian  read  hatred  iti  every  eye.  The 
Christians  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  nil  tbcir  woe; 
the  raoslems  despised  and  distrusted  liiin  as  a  trai- 
tor. Men  whis[)ci-ctl  together  as  lie  approuehed, 
■and  theft-  turned  awiiy  iu  scorn  ;  and  mothers 
Knatchod  Jiway  their  children  with  horror  if  he  of- 
fered to  caress  them,  lie  withered  under  thu  cxe- 
■cratiun  of  liis  fellow  men,  and,  last,  and  worst  of  all, 
he  began  to  loiitlic  himself.  He  tried  in  v.iin  to 
uursuade  himself  that  he  had  but  uiken  a  justi- 
iiable  vengeance  ;  he  felt  that  no  jwrsonal  wrong 
caa  justity  the  crime  of  treason  tc »  one's  country 

For  a  lime,  he  sought  in  luxurious  idulgence  to 
soothe  or  forget  die  miseries  of  the  mind,  lie  as- 
sembled round  him  every  pleasure  and  gratification 
that  boundless  wcaltli  could  purchase,  but  all  in 
vain.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  dainties  of  his 
board;  music  had  no  charm  wherewith  to  hill  his 
soul,  and  remorse  drove  slumber  from  his  pillow. 
He  sent  to  Cueta  for  his  wife  Frandina,  his  daugh- 
ter^orinda,  and  his  youthful  son  Aiarbot ;  hoping 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  with 
ill  the  worldv  Their  presence,  however,  brought 
him  no  alleviation.  Florinda,  the  daughter  his 
heart,  for  whose  sake  he  had  undertaken  this  signal 
vengeance,  was  sinking  a  victim  to  its  elfecta.-^ 
Wherever  she  went,  she  found  herself  a  by.-.vord 
of  shame  and  reproach.  The  outrage  she  had  suf- 
fered was  imputed  to  her  as  wanlonnci^,  and  her 
disunity  wasj  jaagni^etj  into  rrlme.    The  Cliris- 


tians  never  mentioned  her  name  without  a  curse, 
and  the  mnslcms,  the  gainers  by  her  misfortune, 
spoke  of  her  only  by  the  appellation  of  Cava,  the 
vilest  epithet  they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  approbrium  of  the  world  was  htJthihg  to 
the  upbraidmg  ')f  her  owi^  heart*  She  cliarged 
herself  with  all  the  miseries  of  these  disastixius 
wars ;  the  dtal!  s  of  so  many  gallant  cavaliers ; 
the  conquest  anu  perdition  of  her  country.  The 
anguish  of  her  "tiind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of 
her  person.  Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in  its 
expression,  becitne  wild  and  haggard  j  her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom,  and  bedamt  hollow  and  pallid,  and 
at  times  there  Aas  desperation  in  her  words. — 
When  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her,  she  with- 
drew with  shiddering  from  his  arms,  for  she 
thought  of  his  treason  and  tlic  ruin  it  had  brought 
upon  Spain.  Her  wretchedness  increased  after  her 
return  to  her  native  country,  uiUil  it  i'OSe  to  a  de- 
gree of  frenzy. 

One  day  when  6>lic  was  walking  with  her  pa- 
rents in  the  garden  of  then-  palace,  she  entered  a 
tower,  and,  having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the 
iKittlements.  From  thence  she  called  to  them  in 
piercing  accents,  expressive  ot'  her  insupportable 
anguish  and  depcratc  detennination.  "  Let  this 
city,"  said  sh"},  *'  be  henceforth  called  Malacca,  in 
the  memorial  of  the  most  wretched  »?f  Women,  who 
therein  put  an  end  to  her  days."  So  saying,  she 
threw  herself  heiulloog  from  the  tower,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  Tiie  city,  add,  the  ancient 
chroniftlci,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  though 
afterwards  softened  to  Malaga,  which  Jl  still  re- 
tains in  memory  of  the  tragical  end  ot'  Florinda. 

The  Countess  Fr.ouiina  abandoned  this  scene  of 
woe,  iuid  returned  to  Ceuta,  accompanied  by  her 
infantson.  She  took  with  her  the  i-emains  Cf  iier 
unfortunate  d.uighler,  and  gave  the*.".*,  honorable  se- 
pulture ill  a  mausoleum  of  Uie  cha})el  belonging  to 
the  citadel.  Ci>uiii  Julian  depxrted  for  Cartliagena, 
whore  he  retaained  plunged  in  horror  at  this  doleful 
event* 

•;  About  lliis  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  de- 
stroyed the  family  of  Muzu,  had  sent  oh  Arab  gen- 
eral, nametl  Abhor,  to  siicceed  Abdalasis  as  emir 
j  or  governor  of  Spain.  The  new  emir  was  of  a 
cruel  and  sus^'iitiOUs  iviture,  and  commenced  his 
sway  witl»  a  titicrn  severity  that  soon  made  those 
under  his  command  look  back  wtih  regret  to  the 
easy  rule  of  Abdalasis.  He  regarded  with  an  eye 
of  disiruiH  the  rciiegado  Christians  who  had  aided 
in  the  <'.onqucst,  and  who  bore  arms  in  the  nerVifte  of 
the  moslems  ;  but  his  dccjvest  sBspid*)ns  fell  upon 
Count  JiUian,  "  He  has  been  a  trator  to  his  own 
countrymen,"  s;iid  hc^  "  how  c<m  wc  be  sure  that 
he  will  not  prove  traitor  to  us  ?" 

A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Asturian  mountains^  (Quickened 
hi«  .suspicions  and  inspired  him  with  fears  of  some 
dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  power.  In  Uie 
height  of  his  anxiety,  he  bethought  him  of  an  Ara- 
bian sage  named  Yuz a,  who  had  acconipinied  him 
from  AlVic .1.  This  son  of  science  was  withered  in 
form,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  uuUivxd  the  usual 
term  of  murtid  life.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
and  travels  in  the  cost,  lie  had  collected  tlic  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  jigc^ ;  being  skilled  in 
asti-ology,and,  it  is  sciid,  in  nccrom.Tiicy,  and  pos- 
sessing Uic  marvellous  gift  of  prophecy  or  divina- 
tion. To  this  ex|)ouiiderof  mysteries  Alahor  ap- 
plied to  learn  \vliether  any  secret  treasiJii  menaced 
his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and 
ovcrwliclming  brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  emir,  then  shut  himself  up  to  consult 
his  books  and  comnmnc  with  those  supernatural 
intelligences  subservient  to  his  wisdom.  At  an 
appointed  hour  llie  emir  sought  him  in  lus  cell.  It 
was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  perfumes;  squares  and 
circles  and  various  diagrams  were  described  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  astrologer  was  poring  over  a 
scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  cabixlistic  charac- 
ters. He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy  and  sin- 
ister aspect  ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fearful 
portents  in  the  heavens,  ?md  to  have  had  sti-ange 
dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

"  O  emir,"  said  he,  "  be  on  your  guard  !  trea- 
son is  around  you  and  in  your  path  ;  your  life  is 
in  peril.     Beware  of  Count  Julian  and  his  family." 

*'  Enough,"  said  the  emir.  "They  shall  all  die ! 
Parents  and  children — all  shall  die." 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to 
attend  him  in  ( Cordova.  The  messenger  found  him 
plunged  into  affliction  for  the  recent  death  of  his 
ilauglitcr.  The  count  excused  himself,  on  account 
of  thismisfoUnne,  from  obeying  ti»«  omrnaads  of 


the  emir  in  person,  but  sent  several  of  his  adbsrenis. 
His  hesitation  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
sent  his  family  across  the  straits  to  Afriea,  were 
coiislrlied  by  the  jealous  mind  of  the  emir  hito 
proofs  of  guilt.  He  no  longer  doubted  his  being 
concerned  in  the  recent  insurrections,  and  that  he 
nad  sent  his  family  away,  preparatory  to  an  at- 
tempt, by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert  the  moslem  do- 
mination. In  his  fury  he  put  to  death  Siscburtb 
and  Evani  the  nephews  of  Bishop  Oppasj  and  S'jii<( 
of  Ule  former  king.  Witiza,  suspecting  tlicm  of  ta- 
king part  in  the  treason.  Thus  did  they  expiate 
their  treachery  to  their  country  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  thcGuadalete. 

Ahihor  next  hastened  to  Chartlmgena  to  seize 
upoix.  Count  Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments that  the  Count  had  barely  time  to  fescap^ 
wlLh  mtefeil  cavaliers,  with  whom  lie  took  refbge  iil 
the  strong  castle  of  Mercuells;  among  llie  moun- 
tains  of  Arragon.  The  emir,  enraged  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  prey,  embarked  at  Carlhagena, 
and  crossed  the  straits  to  Ceulii  to  make  captives 
of  the  Countess  Frandina  and  her  st-n. 

The  old  chronicle  from  which  we  take  this  ixirt 
of  our  lej^end,  piescnls  a  gloomy  picture  of  llic 
codhtcssin  the  stern  fortr(  ss  to  which  she  had  fled 
for  refuge;  a  picture  heightened  by  sui)ernatuntl 
horrors.;.  These  latter,  the  sagacious  reE\(Jer  will 
admit  or  reject  according  to  the  inpaslire  of  iiisl.iitli 
and  jmlgajenl;  dVways  remembering  that  in  dark 
and  tvtntful  times  like  those  in  question,  involv- 
ing the  destinies  of  nations,  the  downfall  of  king- 
doms, and  the  crimes  of  rulers  and  mighty  men, 
tlie  hand  of  fate  is.someliinicS  strahgely  visible,  and 
confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise,  by  in- 
tiihatlons  and  portenu  above  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  With  this  proviso,  we  make  no  scriiplc 
to  follow  the  venerable  chronicler  in  his  narration. 

Now  so  it  happened,  tliat  tlic  countess  Frandina 
was  seated  late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  the  clta' 
del  of  Ceuu,  which  sunds  oil  a  IbfiJ^  rock;  btcr- 
looking  the  s«u  She  AVrt3  reVolvilig  irt  gluoiiiy 
thdught  the  late  disasters  of  her  family,  when  slic 
heard  a  fearful  noise  like  that  of  the  sea  breeze 
moaning  about  the  ciistic  walls.  Raising  her  eyes, 
she  beheld  her  brother,  the  Bishop  Oppis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chamber.  She  advanced  to  ein- 
bracc  him,  but  he  forbade  her  with  a  molloil  of  his 
hand,  and  she  obserVcd  tiial  he  \vas  gliastly  pale, 
and  thai  hi»  fcycs  glared  as  with  lambMtt  flames. 

"  Toufh  me  not,  sister,"  said  lie,  with  a  mourn- 
ful voice,  "  le«t  thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which 
rages  within  me.  Guard  well  thy  son,  for  blood 
houndsare  upon  his  U-ack.  His  iiilioccnce  might 
have  secured  him  the  protection  of  heaven,  but  our 
crimcH  haVe  involveil  him  in  our  common  ruiiu" 
He  ceased  to  speak  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
His  coming  and  goin^  Were  ahke  without  noisc^ 
and  the  door  of  the  chamber  remained  fast  boltcQi 

On  the  followiiig  morning  a  liiesscii«:er  arrived 
with  tidings  thai  theJBishop  Opi>as  had  been  made 
priiioner  in  battle  by  the  insurgent  Christians  of  the 
Asturias,  and  had  died  in  fetters  in  a  tower  of  tlic 
mountains.  The  same  messenger  brought  word 
that  the  Emir  Alalior  had  put  to  death  several  of 
the  friends  of  Count  Julian;  had  obliged  him  to  fly 
for  his  life  to  a  castle  in  Arragon,  and  was  embark- 
ing with  a  formidable  force  for  Ceuta. 

The  countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  was  of  courageous  lieart,  and  danger  made 
her  desperate.  There  were  fifty  Moorish  soldiers 
in  the  garrison  ;  she  feared  that  they  would  prove 
treacherous,  and  take  part  with  their  countrymen. 
Summoning  her  officers,  therefore,  she  infonnad 
them  of  their  danger,  and  commanded  tliem  to  put 
those  Moors  to  death.  The  guards  sallied  forth  to 
obey  her  orders.  Thirty-five  of  the  Moors  were 
in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger, 
when  they  were  severally  singled  out  by  their  ex- 
ecutioners, and  at  a  concerted  signal,  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  remaining  fifteen  took  refuge  in  a  tower. 
They  saw  the  armada  of  the  emir  in  the  distaucc, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  its  arrival. 
The  soldiers  of  tlie  countess  siiw  it  also,  and  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  destroy  these  internal  ene- 
mies before  they  should  be  attacked  from  without. 
They  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  tower, 
but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  They 
then  undermined  it,  supporting  its  foundations  by 
stanchions  of  wood.  To  these  they  set  fire,  and 
withdrew  to  a  distance,  keeping  up  a  constant 
shower  of  missiles  to  prevent  tlie  iVJoors  from  sally- 
ing forth  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  stancliions 
were  rapidly  consumed,  and  when  they  gave  way 
the  tower  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  of  tlie  Moors 
were  crushed  i\oiong  the  ruins ;  others  Yfere  flung 
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to  a  distance  and  daslied  among  the  rocks ;  those 
\v)io  survived  were  instantly  put  to  the  swoixl. 

The  fleet  of  the  eniir  ainved  at  Ceuta  about  the 
hour  of  vespers.  Ho  landed,  but  found  the  giaes 
closed  agiiijist  him.  The  countess  herself  spoke  to 
him  from  a  towe.,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  TJie 
emir  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He  con- 
sulted the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told  him  that,  for 
seven  days  his  star  would  luive  the  ascendant  over 
that  of  the  youth  Alarbot,  but  after  thai  time  the 
youth  would  be  safe  from  his  |X)wev,  and  would 
effect  his  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  as- 
sailed on  every  side,  and  at  lengtli  carried  it  by 
storm.  The  countess  took  refuge  with  her  forces 
in  the  citadel,  and  made  desperate  defence,  but  the 
waits  were  sapped  and  mined,  and  she  saw  that 
all  resisuince  would  soon  be  unavailing.  Her  only 
thoughts  now  were  to  conceal  her  child.  "  Sure- 
ly," said  she,  "  they  will  not  think  of  seeking  hun 
among  the  dead."  She  led  him,^hcrefore,  into  the 
dark  and  dismal  chapel.  "  Thou  art  not  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  this  darkness,  my  child,"  said  she. 

•'  No,  mother,"  replied  tlic  boy,  "  darkness  gives 
silence  and  sleep.  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb 
i.f  Florindi.  "  Fearest  thou  the  dead,  my  child  ?" 
"  No,  mother,  the  dead  can  do  no  harm,  and  what 
should  I  fear  from  my  sister  ?" 

The  countess  f)nened  the  sepulclire.  "  Listen, 
my  son,"  said  she.  "There  arc  fierce  and  cruel 
jH:Qple  who  have  come  hither  to  murder  thee.  Stay 
iiere  in  company  with  thy  sister,  and  be  quiet  as 
thou  dost  value  tliy  hfe !"  The  lx)y,  who  was  of 
a  courageous  nature,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  re- 
mained tliere  all  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  until  the  third  iiour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walla  of  the  citadel  were 
sapped ;  the  troops  of  the  emir  poured  in  at  the 
breach,  and  a  great  pai't  of  the  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword.  "I'lie  countess  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  before  the  Emir.  She  appeared  in  his  pre- 
sence with  haughty  demeanor,  as  if  she  had  been  o 
q'.ieen  receiving  homage.  But  when  he  demanded 
her  son,  she  faltered,  and  turned  pale,  and  replied, 
"My  son  is  with  the  dead." 

"  Countess,"  said  the  emir,  "  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
reived  :  tell  me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy, 
or  tortures  shall  wring  from  youtlie  secret." 

"Emir,"  replied  the  countess,  " may  the  great- 
est torments  be  my  portion,  lioth  here  and  hereaf- 
ter, if  what  I  speak  be  not  the  truth.  My  darling 
child  lies  buried  with  the  dead." 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
words;  but  the  withered  astrologer  Yuza,  who 
stood  by  his  side  regarding  tlie  countess  from  be- 
iieatli  his  bushed  eyebrows,  perceived  ti'ouble  in 
her  countenance  and  equivocation  in  her  words. — 
Leave  this  matter  to  me,"  whispered  he  to  AlaAor, 
»'  I  will  produce  the  child." 

fie  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  he  obliged  the  countess  to  be  always 
jirescnt.  When  Uiey  came  to  the  chapel  her  cheek 
turned  pale  and  her  lip  quivered.  "This,"  said 
the  subtle  a:trolo^^er,  "is  the  j)lace  of  conceal- 
ment!" 

The  search  throughout  die  chajiel,  however,  was 
equally  vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  de- 
part, when  Yuza  remarked  a  slight  gleam  of  joy 
m  the  eye  of  the  countess.  "  We  are  leaving  our 
prey  behind,"  thought  he,  "  the  countess  is  ex- 
ulting." 

He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  assever- 
ation, that  her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning 
suddenly  to  the  soldiers  he  ordered  them  to  search 
the  sepulchres.  "  If  you  find  him  not,"  said  he, 
"  draw  forth  tlic  bones  of  that  wanton  Cava,  tint 
they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  iishes  scattered  to  the 
winds."      ' 

The  soldicre  searched  among   tlie  tombs  axA 
found  that  of  Floi^nda  partly  open.     Within  laf 
the  boy  in  Uie  sound  sleep  of  childhood,  and  one  o> 
the  soldiers  took  him  gentry  in  his  arms  to  bear  him  i 
to  tlie  emir.  ^ 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  dis- 
covered, she  rushed  into  tlie  presence  of  Alalior, 
and  forgetting  all  her  pride,  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !"  cried  she  in  piercing  accents, 
"  mercy  on  my  son — my  only  child  !  O  emir  ! 
listen  to  a  motlier's  prayers,  and  my  lips  shall  kiss 
thy  feet  As  thou  art  merciful  to  him  so  may  the 
most  high  God  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap 
blessings  on  thy  head." 

*'  Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  the  emir, 
"  but  guard  her  well." 
The  countess  was  draped  aw^ay  by  tlie  soldioy 


witliout  regard  to  her  struggles  and  hci  cries,  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  tlie  citadel. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He 
had  been  awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fear- 
lessly on  the  stern  counlenances  of  the  soldiers. 
Had  the  heart  of  llic  emir  been  capable  of  pity,  it 
woald  have  been  touched  by  tlie  tender  youth  and 
innocent  beauty  of  the  child  ;  but  his  heart  was  as 
the  nether  milUtonc,  and  he  wiis  bent  ujjon  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  fiunily  of  Julian.  Calling 
to  him  the  astrologer,  he  gave  the  child  into  his 
charge  witli  a  secret  command.  The  withered 
son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  up  the  winding  stair  case  of  a  tower.  When 
they  reached  the  stmimit  Yuza  placed  him  on  the 
battlements. 

"  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  iliere  is 
no  danger."  "Father,  I  fear  not,"  said  the  un- 
daunted boy,  "  yet  it  is  a  wondrous  height!" 

The  child  looked  around  with  dehghted  eyes. 
The  breeze  blew  his  curlini;  locks  from  alxiut  his 
face,  and  his  cheek  glowed  at  die  boundless  pros- 
pect ;  for  the  tower  was  reared  upon  that  lofty  pro- 
montory on  whicli  Hercules  founded  one  of  his 
fillars.  The  surges  of  the  sea  were  heard  far  be- 
)w,  beating  upon  the  rocks,  the  sea  gull  screamed 
and  wheeled  about  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  the  sails  of  lofty  carraccas  were  as  mere  specks 
on  the  deep. 

"  Dost  thou  know  yonder  land  lieyond  the  blue 
water?" said  Yuza. 

"It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy,  "  it  is  the  land  of 
my  father  and  my  mother." 

"  Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  bless  it,  my 
child,"  said  the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall,  and,  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishmael, 
exerting  all  the  strength  of  his  withered  limbs,  sud- 
denly pushed  hhn  over  the  battlements.  He  fell 
headlong  from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a 
bone  in  his  tender  frame  but  was  cruslied  u])on  the 
rocks  beneath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  tlie  winding  stairs. 

"  Is  the  boy  safe  ?"  cried  he. 

"  He  is  sate,"  replied  Yuza  ;  "  come  aud  behold 
the  truth  with  thine  own  eyes." 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower  and  looked  over 
i-he  battlements,  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a 
shapeless  mass,  on  tlie  rocks  iar  below,  and  tlie  sea 
gulls  hovering  a!x)ut  it ;  and  lie  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  thrown  in:o  the  sea,  which  was  done. 

On  the  ti)llowing  morning,  the  countess  was  led 
forth  from  her  dungeon  into  the  public  sijuare. — 
She  knew  of  the  cleadi  of  her  child,  and  that  her 
own  deatli  was  at  hand,  but  she  neillier  wept  nor 
supplicatetl.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
were  haggard  with  watching,  and  her  cheek  was 
as  tlie  monumental  stone,  but  there  were  the  rc- 
mams  of  commanding  beauty  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even  tire 
rabble  into  respect. 

A  maliitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then 
brough.  fortli ;  and  Alahor  cried  out — "  Behold  the 
wife  of  Count  Julian — behold  one  of  that  traitorous 
family  which  has  brought  ruin  upon  youi-selves  and 
upon  70ur  country."  And  he  ordered  that  they 
sliouU  stone  her  to  dealli.  Dut  the  Ciuistians  drew 
back  with  horror  from  the  deed.  :u)d  said — "  In  the 
haiu'  of  God  is  vengeance,  let  not  her  blood  be  upon 
our  leads."  Uijon  tliis  the  emir  swore  \yith  horrid 
imprecations  that  whoever  of  the  captives  refused 
should  himself  be  stoned  to  death.  So  the  cruel  or- 
dei  was  executed,  and  the  Countess  Frandina  per- 
isled  by  the  hands  ot'  her  countrymen.  Having 
thjs  accomplished  this  barbarous  errand,  the  emir 
enbarked  for  Spain,  and  ordered  the  citadel  of 
Ceuta  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  straights  at 
light  by  the  light  of  its  towering  llames. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not 
long  after,  closed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family. — 
How  he  died,  remains  involved  in  doubt.    Some 
assert  that  the  cruel  Alahor  pursued  him  to  liis  re- 
treat among  the  mountains,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  beheaded  him;  others  that  the  Moors 
confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
ife  with  lingering  torments ;  while  others  affirm 
Jiat  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Marcuello,  near 
Huesca,  in  Arragon,  in  which  he  took  refuge,  fell 
>n  him  and  crushed  him  to  pieces.    All  agree  that 
lis  latter  end  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and 
is  death  violent.    The  curse  of  heaven,  which 
ad  thus  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  was  extended 
>  the  very  place  which  had  given  him  shelter ;  for 
e  are  told  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  inhabited 
a  account  of  the  strange  and  horrible  noises  that 
re  heard  in  it ;  and  that  visions  of  armed  men  are 


seen  above  it  in  Uie  air ;  which  are  supposed  to  b 
the  troubled  spirits  of  the  apostate  Christians  who 
favored  tlie  cause  of  the  traitor. 

In  after  times  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown,  out- 
side  of  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  of 
Count  Julian ;  but  the  traveller  and  the  pilgrim 
avoided  it,  or  bestowed  upon  it  a  malediction ;  and 
the  name  of  Jul  an  has  remained  a  by-word  and 
a  sconi  in  the  iaiid  for  the  warning  of  all  genera- 
tions. .Such  ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who  betrays 
his  country. 

Here  end  the  legends  of  the  conquest  of  Spain.  . 

Written  in  the  Mhamira,  June  \0,  1829. 

KoscicszKO  IS  America. — Kosciuszko  reach«^ 
the  new  world  ulteily  unprovided  wi;h  letters  of 
recommendation  or  introduction,  and  nearly  penny- 
less  ;  he  however  asked  an  audience  with  Wash- 
ingt.'^n,  to  whom  he  had  boldly  presented  himself. 

"  'What  do  you  seek  here  ?'  inquired  tlie  geu». 
ral,  with  his  accustomed  brevity. — '  I  come  to  fighl 
as  a  voluiUeer  fur  Amcrici\n  Independence,'  was 
the  equally  brief  and  fearless  reply. — 'Wlutcau 
fbu  do?'  was  Washington's  next  question;  to 
which  Kosciuszko,  witii  his  characteristic  .simplici- 
ty, only  rejoined,  '  Ti  y  me.'  This  was  done— or- 
casion  sooa  oFered,  in  which  his  t:ilents,  science, 
and  valor  were  evinced,  and  above  all  his  great 
character  w.os  duly  appreciated.  He  was  speedily 
made  an  officer  and  lurUier  distinguished  lum«eh'. 

*         ♦         *         *         ♦         ♦"'♦         t 

"He  had  not  been  long  in  America,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  display  his  undaunted  courage,  as  cap 
Uiin  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  Generals  Wayiie 
and  Lafayette,  nutwithsti\nding  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tie  in  wliich  they  themselves  were  fully  engaged, 
observe.1  with  satisfaction  the  exertions  of  that 
company,  which  advanced  l>eyond  all  the  rest,  and 
m:ide  its  attack  in  the  best  ortler. 

"  'Who  led  the  first  company  ?♦  asked  I^afeyelte 
of  his  comrades  on  the  evening  of  tliat  memorable 
day  (the  30th  of  September.) 

"  The  answer  was,  'It  is  a  young  Pole,  of  noble 
birth,  but  very  poor;  his  name,  if  I  am  not  mista- 
ken, is  Kosciuszko.'  The  sound  of  this  nnusiial 
name,  which  he  could  hanlly  pronounce,  filled  the 
Frencli  hero  witli  so  eager  a  desire  for  tlie  brave 
stranger's  acquaintance,  that  he  ordered  his  )iorse 
to  be  iiTj|i:edialely  saddled,  and  rode  to  the  village, 
about  iB[»uple  of  miles  otT,  where  the  volunteers 
wore  qiwrtered  for  the  nigliL 

"  "W  ho  sliall  describe  the  pleasure  of  the  one,  or 
the  surprise  of  the  other,  when  the  general,  enter- 
ing the  tent  (would  it  not  rather  be  a  room  or  a 
hut  in  a  village  ?)  saw  the  captain  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  blood,  dust  and  sweat,  seated  at 
a  tiibU^,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  a  map  of 
the  coun'.ry  spread  out  before  liim,  and  pen  and 
ink  by  his  side.  A  cordial  gr^sp  of  the  hand  im- 
ported to  the  modest  hero  his  commander's  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  object  of  a  visit  paid  at  so  unusual  an 
hour.— [Foreign  Clunrterly  Review.] 

Death  and  Monument  ofKosciuszco. — lto«>- 
ciuszko's  end  w;is  now  at  hand,  but  its  approaclt 
was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  object  of  liis  ear- 
ly and  constant  attachment,  now  Princess  Lubo- 
mirska. 

"  The  Princess,  who  was  travelling  to  Geneva 
and  Italy,  stojiped  at  Solothurii  to  spemi  some 
weeks  widi  Kosciuszko,  cheering  the  already  de- 
clining old  man  by  her  agreeable  pleasantry,  and 
her  rare  gift  of  social  wit.  Kosciuszko  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  not  see  her  again,  and, 
when  she  bade  him  farewell  with  a  promise  to  re- 
turn the  following  spring,  tears  swelled  into  his 
eyes,  and  the  agitated  hero  askeil  for  a  token  of  her 
remembrance.  The  princess  accordingly  sent  him, 
from  Lausanne,  a  ring,  witli  tlie  motto, '  Friendship 
to  Virtue.'  But  wiien  the  ring  readied  Solothum, 
Kosciuszko  was  no  more ! 

"On  the  1st  of  Oclolicr,  1817,  he  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fcver,  then  prevalent  at  Soloiiiurn, 
which  in  spite  of  his  stru^les,  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  Foreseeing  the  event,  he  made  his  will,  be- 
queatliing  ample  legacies  to  his  friends,  the  Zeli- 
ncrs,  especially  to  Emilie,  and  others  to  the  town 
hospital,  the  orphan  house,  and  tlie  poor  of  Solo- 
thurn.  ....  He  left  1000  francs  for  the  ex-  .. 
pcnsesof  his  funeral,  upon  condition  that  his  bod^  . 
should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  six  po«r  men.    ,  • 

.    .    .    He  ordered  all  his  Polish  j^pers  \o  \m  '' 
burnt  :■:■:■■      ,      -    i  -  ,  -  . 

*  *  *  •      ""i»         »■*'■■"■■•■     - 

"  After  signing  this  will,  he  laid  down  the  pen " 
raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven  and  said,  '  Now  | 
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am  easy!'  He  sfjoke  often  and  long  ot"  his  ap- 
proaching end.  His  mind  grew  calmer  and  calm- 
er, and  voice  and  look  bespt^ke  the  peace  ot  !iis 

soul His  p,\rting  with  his  beloved  frionds, 

the  blessing  he  bestowed  uiwn  Zekner,  liis  wife, 
and  children,  had  all  the  ^si^ust  so.eninity  of  a  rc- 
ii^pous  ceremony.  According  to  the  custom  of  he- 
roic limes,  he  asked  for  his  .sword,  that  which  h:id 
been  shattered  in  his  hand  at  Maczicwice.  To 
tliis  broken  sword  he  committed  the  gu.ud  of  his 
ashes.  The  sabre  of  John  K.  Soljicski,  wiiicli  he 
had  received  in  the  year  171)1),  from  ins  brothers  in 
arms,  ho  directed  to  be  sent  to  Fuhmd,  and  there 
preserved  for  other  times  and  other  djcds. ' 

"  He  retained  the  full  possession  of  Ins  faculties 
to  liis  last  breath  ;  but  hi.s  pulse  ;;rew  fainter.  On 
the  morning  of  the  ir>th,  he  awoke  from  a  lic:ivy 
sleep,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  whole  Ziltner 
family,  assembled  round  his  bod.  lie  sctmed 
stronger,  cheerfully  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
bade  them  gotid  mommg,  with  his  wonted  cordi  d- 
ity-  But  whilst  he  spoke  his  voice  nearly  failed, 
and  he  himself  asked  for  his  physician. 

"Towards  ten  o'clock  he  raised  himself,  as  tliough 
■wishing  to  say  something  which  rerjuiied  all  his 
energies.  He  gave  Zeltncr  his  right  hand,  Ma- 
dame Zeltner  his  loft,  smiled  to  his  little  friend 
Einilie,  who  stood  at  t)ic  bed's  foot,  and  thus  taking 
leave  of  three  beloved  beings  at  once,  iia  sank 

slowly  down,  sighed and  liis  pure  soul  was  in 

llie  presence  of  his  Maker." 

The  body  was  embalmed,  and,  as  he  had  directed, 
Irarne  to  the  grave  by  poor  old  men,  relieving  each 
other.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  Solothurn, 
for  iie  was  mourned  by  the  whole  canton,  especial- 
ly by  the  class  so  indebted  to  his  liberality,  liis 
death  was  lamented,  and  his  praises  were  celebra- 
ted by  poets  and  orators  in  ail  languages.  In  Po- 
land, the  grief  and  mourning  was  universal :  and 
at  Warsaw,  the  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  national  poet,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Vv'iem- 
cewicz. 

But  Poland  grudged  the  lemoins  of  her  noblest 
son  to  a  foreign  land,  and  Alexander  retidily  sanc- 
tioned the  national  desire  to  bring  them  home. — 
The  body  was  asked  of  Switzerland  by  a  formal 
Polish  embassy,  which  having  obtained,  <;scorled  it 
to  Polaofi.  At  Cracow  it  was  received  by  the  fcien- 
ate,  and  with  all  milit<uy  and  civil  honors  intcrrod 
in  the  catliedral.  But  tJie  Polish  Sejiate  and  the 
Polish  nation  wished  to  raise  to  their  heroic  cham- 
pion a  more  peculiar  and  more  endurable  monu- 
ment than  other  mea  can  boast,  at  least  in  modern 
times. 

"  A  monument  tliat  might  be  an  object  of  gen- 
eral enthusi'ism,  of  heut-felt  veneration  to  all 
Poles.  The  senate  decreed  the  raising  of  a  mound 
(in  fact  a  bajTow,)  upon  the  eminence  called  JSron- 
istoKt  (meaning  the  guardian  of  fame,)  which  com- 
mands tlie  Viitula.  At  this  mound,  young  and 
old,  senators  and  citizens,  nobles  and  peasants, 
even  the  magnates  of  the  rci'hn,  and  the  most 
delicate  ladies,  labored  v.ith  their  own  hands.  A 
countryman,  who  came  from  Volhynia  to  assist, 
accidentally  received  a  severe  woun  J ;  and  in  the 
fear  that  he  might  bleed  to  death,  several  persons 
were  carrying  hirt^n  quest  of  surgical  assistance, 
when  he  resolute^pjxclaimed,  "Jh,  let  me  bieotl 
here !  it  is  tlie  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to  the  grout 
JVocz/fni/r.' 

"Krom  the  16th  of  October,  1820,  to  the  IGthof 
October,  1823,  the  labor  continued.  The  Mo<;lla 
Koacivszki  (Kosciuszko's  Aiount,)  me;isurcs  276 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  jOO  feet  in 
height.    It  is  the  largest  ever  formed  by  human 

hands. 

♦        +        ♦**♦** 

"The  sepulchral  mound  of  Glucen  Vanda,  and 
of  St.  Cracut,  respectively  on  the  hCl  and  right 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  meet  the  tnivclh  r's  viov.-  at 
90me  distance  f-om  (l^racow,  remindin:  him  of  the 
origin  of  tlic  actual  inhabitants  of  ti;.  country. — 
Koschiszko's  monuincni  rumpktes  tlu  Inungle,  and 
connects  the  present  with  UiC[iast. A  con- 
venient roid,  paved  and  planted  with  trees,  forjie- 
destrians,  leads  tiiit||^r;  for,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  this  has  been    the  favorite  promenade  of 

the  Cmcovians From  the  ample  contri- 

bations  of  the  whole  country,  an  adjoining  piece  of 
£round  was  purchased,  upon  which,  close  to  the 
oldcliapel  of  Sl  Bronidawa,  houses  were  built  for 

♦  It  was  preserved  by  Princess  Czartoryska,  in 
her  noble  coUection  of  arms  and  other  Polish  anti- 
quities, at  her  castle  of  Pulaway,  until  the  year 
I83&i  aince  then, who  can  tell  its  fate  ? 


four  peasants,  who  had  served  under  Kosciuszko. 
It  is  their  duty,  and  that  of  tlieir  families  for  ever, 
to  plant  the  mound  as  pleasinre  grounds,  and  to 
take  the  greatest  aire  of  the  pontiick  (monument.) 
"The  management  of  the  purchase,  of  the  con- 
struction, and  of  the  whole  affair,  was  intrusted  by 
the  Crakcow  senate  to  a  cxnnmittee  of  twenty 
persons,  with  General  Franeiszek  Paszowiski  as 
president.  +  +  *'  The  expense  was  defrayed 
by  contributions,  not  only  of  the  most  considera- 
ble families  of  Poland,  but  likwise  of  peasants, 
artisans,  and  private  soldici-s.  Count  Arthur  Po- 
socki  alone  gave  10,000  gulden,  with  which  (we 
presume  the  exjicnse  of  tjie  monument  being  paid) 
three  orphan  kinswomen  of  Kosciuszko,  whose  ex- 
istence had  be,en  but  recently  discovered,  were 
jxirtioned." — [Foreign  Cluarterly  Review.] 

[From  the  Scliohurie  Republican.] 

Knox  Cave. — The  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  nature  has  surrounded  many  of  her  most 
magniiicent  work;;,  seem,  in  the  present  age,  to 
present  no  obstacles  to  the  daring  enterprise  of 
man, — that  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  cause  of  natural 
science,  which  lias  presented  to  the  literary  world, 
so  many  interesting  operations  of  nature  in  her 
gloomy  sohtudes,  has  been  recently  stimulated  by 
tlic  discovery  of  objects  fjr  new  investigation  and 
redoubled  eliort. 

A  cavern,  situate  in  liie  town  of  Knox,  Albany 
County,  on  the  land  of  Jacob  Van  Auker,  about 
11  miles  cast  of  Schoharie  Court-house,  has  been 
recently  explored — first  by  Mr.  Thadcus  Chap- 
man, who  resides  in  its  vicinity,  and  subsequently, 
Sept.  4ih,  1835,  more  particularly,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Osleriiout  and  Doctor  L.  Hubbard,  of  this  village, 
in  company  witli  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  result  of  tlieir  dis- 
coveries : 

The  first  depression  resembles  the  section  of  an 
inverii;d  cone,  thrce-lburths  of  the  circuinference 
being  nearly  perpciulicular,  the  remainder  gradual- 
ly sloping  until  it  meets  the  opposite  edge ;  the 
distance  of  tliis  descent  is  about  forty  feet.  The 
second  descent  is  perpendicular  in  the  rock,  thirty- 
eit:;ht  feet.  The  walls  on  cither  side  are  regular, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  projections. — 
T'lc  opening  at  the  top  forms  nearly  a  triangle,  the 
sum  of  whose  sides  is  not  far  from  12  feet,  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  covired  by  a  large  stone  lliat  has 
fdlen  fi^a  the  (i^rhanghig  rock ;  the  ojjcning  at 
the  bottom  of  this  passHge  is  about  the  txime  as  at 
tiie  top.  The  third  passage  is  slophig,  (occasion 
ally  interrupted  by  perpendicular  spaces  of  a  few 
feet,)  for  tiie  disLince  of  about  65  feet;  this  descent 
will  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  not  less  than 
seventy  degrees  ""<J  '"""s  difcctly  south.  The 
fourth  passage  is  about  6  feet  hi  length,  inclining  to 
the,  west,  a  little  sloping  througli  a  curiously 
wrought  hole  in  the  ptirtition  wall.  This  wall  sep- 
arates the  two  apartments  of  the  cave.  Were  it 
not  for  this  provision  of  nature,  what  remains  be- 
low must  have  forever  remained  among  tlie  hidden 
secrets  of  its  Maker.  The  hole  is  nearly  round, 
and  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  persijn  cither  head 
or  leet  foremost.  The  fifUi  passage  extends  both 
to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  fourth,  running 
parallel  with  the  second  and  third  ;  to  the  north 
the  passage  is  free  for  about  fifty  feet,  when  it  i^ 
choked  up  by  clay,  which  has  been  washed  from 
above  ;  this  passage  is  from  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  prolxibly  not  less  than  lUO  feet  in  height. — 
To  the  South  it  extends  about  forty  feet,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  beautitul  colonnade :  the  columns  are 
arranged  in  u  circular  form,  including  a  space  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  circumference;  tiie  columnsarc 
formed  of  calcareous  spar,  and  are  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty feet  in  lengtli,  and  from  6  to  14  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  on  the  west  side  the  columns  are  straight  and 
regular,  on  the  east  tliey  are  interrupted  by  a  mass 
of  spir  which  has  formed  under  thtni ;  this  mass 
has  an  oval  form,  8  feet  in  length  and  10  in  height, 
and  ihne  in  i'.s  greatest  diameter;  the  sides  are 
flitted  out  and  formed  into  the  resemblance  of  pil- 
lars ;  the  whole  mass  has  the  appearance  of  being 
supported  on  pillars  ;  tlie  top  is  flat  and  circular, 
resembling  a  lady's  toilet  table ;  the  surface  is 
beautifully  cushioned  over  with  an  oval  burr-like 
formation,  and  the  border  or  edge  is  hung  witli  num- 
bers of  flat  stalactites  of  different  lengths,  the  edges 
are  notched  out  so  fnat  they  resemble  fringe  ;  the 
walls  rise  from  the  top  of  this  beautiful  forma- 
tion, aUiut  fifteen  feet,  and  meet  the  roof,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  roof  in  the  fifth  ptt^ 
sa^c  ;  the  siiles  of  the  cxtluiniis  rising  from  the 
t»ble,  aK  hung   with  an  immeuso  iiumlx^  of 


stalactical  formations ;  so  also  ihe^roof  above. — 
The  colonnade  opens  into  a  hall,  (so  called  to  desig- 
nate it  from  the  room  wc  shall  presently  describe,) 
the  floor  of  which  is  about  8  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  coloimade ;  it  is  alxiut  30  feet  long,  15  wide 
and  30  high.  These  walls  ai-e  also  ornamented 
with  various  fonnations  of  spar ;  great  numbers  of 
stalactites  are  seen  pending  from  tlu;  roof  and  sides  ; 
at  the  south  western  angle  of  the  hall  is  a  crevice, 
extending  about  15  feet,  at  the  extremity  of  whidi, 
is  a  stalactical  formation  resembhng  in  form  and 
size,  a  large  lamp,  (such  as  are  used  lor  litghting 
cities,)  the  bottom  in  curiously  fringed  with  small 
flat  stalactites ;  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  this 
hall  is  a  passage  descending  to  the  north  ;  it  has 
been  exj)lored  for  about  30  feet ;  the  mud  prevent- 
ed us  going  f  irtlicr.  From  this  we  pass  into  the 
large  room,  (or  as  it  was  fancifully  called  by  youni; 
Chapman)  Uic  grand  saloon.  This  room  is  about 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  fu  height;  tlie  hall  and  roof  are 
remarkably  regul,""  and  encrusted  with  spar  on 
all  sides;  the  roof  is  jiierced  with  three  rows  of 
holes,  jiasshig  nearly  its  whole  length.  These  holes 
arc  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  placed  there  for  ornament. — 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  room,  the  rot  f 
parts  at  the  centre,  and  tonus  two  large  pnmgs  ; 
the  one  passes  to  one  side  of  the  colonnade  and  the 
other  tothc  opposite  side,  and  apparently  resting 
on  its  columns;  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
side  of  this  room,  is  a  passage  extending  about  150 
feet  to  the  west,  this  passage  varies  in  width  from 
6  to  8  feet  ;  in  some  plae^s  the  rcMif  is  very  high, 
and  in  others,  the  rocks  fall  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
floor.  This  passage  is  lined  wiih  sparry  incrusui- 
tionsfrom  one  end  to  the  other ;  stalactites,  stiilag- 
mites,  and  alabaster,  of  the  purest  kind  are  found 
here.  We  prociired  a  stalactite  from  this  passage 
4  feet  5  inches  in  length,  the  toji  of  which  very 
much  resembles  a  man's  head  with  a  warrior's  hel- 
met ;  here  we  also  procured  the  fragments  of  a 
stiilactical  formation  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8  feet  in  length,  which  had  fallen  from  a  cre- 
vice and  broken  ;  other  pieces  of  the  same  mass 
were  seen  lodged  in  the  crevice  above  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  piece  we  have,  and  those  in  sight,  we 
should  say  Unit  it  cjjuld  not  have  been  less  than  1 1 
or  12  feet  in  length  ;  this  mass  is  formed  of  the 
purest  alabaster,  with  the  exception  of  a  streak  of 
about  2  inches  wide,  and  1  1-2  thick,  (which  aj>- 
psars  to  have  traversed  its  whole  length)  which  is 
formed  of  the  purest  kind  of  satin  spar. 

The  above  is  given  by  the  gentleman  from  this 
village,  as  a  very  hasty  and  deficient  account  of  this 
interesting  cavern.  Doct.  L.  Hubbard,  who  first 
entered  Ball's  Cave  in  Schohs;ie,  pronounces  that 
mudi  celebrated  cavern  far  inferior  in  grandeur  of 
appearance  to  the  one  above  mentioticd,  and  gives  it 

preference  only  in  novelty,  resulting  from  its  sub- 
ter.anean  navigation. 

Later  from  England. — By  iLe  packet  ship 
Britannia,  Waitc,  from  Liverpool,  we  have  receiv- 
ed our  regular  files  of  London  and  Liverpool  pa- 
pers to  the  1st  of  September. 

The  accounts  from  the  Continent  are  not  so  late 
as  previously  received  per  the  Sully,  from  Havre. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tl:>;  29th  August, 
the  Cluncellor  brought  forward  a  bill,  to  amend 
the  bill,  for  the  tithe  owners  in  Irel  md.  Ii  was  to 
have  been  considered  on  tlie  Monday  frjllowing. 

Accounts  from  Bombay  of  the  2/  tli  April,  state 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  o;"  the  crop.  Cot- 
ton had  taken  a  gieat  rise  in  tliat  ni  irket.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  shipments  to  Gr^it  Britain  and 
China  would  not  exceed  40,000  bale  :,  and  the  stock 
then  on  hnnd  was  only  1000  bales. 

For  markets,  &c.  see  Commercial  '.ntelligence. 

London,  Aug.  29,  Evening. — The  considerauon 
of  the  appropriation  clause  in  tlie  consolidated 
fund  bill,  has  been  again  postponed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  corporation  bill  was 
brought  back  to  tlie  Commons,  with  its  mutilations, 
on  Friday.  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  moved  that  the  bill,  with  its  amend- 
ments, be  printed,  and  taken  into  consideration  on 
Monday,  for  which  day  he  bespoke  a  full  attend 
ance  of  members,  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  subject  would  tiien  receive  a  calm  and  delibe- 
rate, but  at  the  same  time  resolute  derision.  The 
usQ  of  ih«  t<irm  "  v«soliite,"  uud  tl  e  (nann«r  in 
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which  it  was  caught  up  and  cheered  by  I  he  House, 
sufficiently  iudicjite  the  temper  of  the  House,  and 
the  intentions  of  Government  with  regard  to  ii»e 
measure.  Tlie  further  postponement  of  the  sup- 
plies also  indicfites  a  steady  determination  on  the 
prirt  of  the  present  administration  not  to  be  under- 
mined by  tiieir  opponents.  It  is  clear  that  tiie 
members  of  the  cabinet,  who,  no  doubt,  have  gooil 
information  of  what  is  passing  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  anticipate  some  desperate  attempt  at  circum- 
vention, and  feel  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
surprise.  The  last  hope  of  the  I'ories  is  under- 
stood to  be  jjlaced  in  a  dissolution  and  new  election 
liefore  the  last  regfistration  comes  into  play  after  the 
circuits  of  tlic  revising  barristers. 


Later  from  Europe. — The  packet  ship  Eng- 
land, h.is  arrived,  with  London  jxipers  of  the  8 th 
iilL  We  have  not  received  our  files  as  yet,  but  are 
indebted  to  the  Captain  for  a  paper  of  the  7lh, 
with  Paris  dates  of  the  aih. 

The  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  had  been  considered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  witli  a  spirit  of  great  forbear- 
ance and  conciliation,and  after  being  furtlier  amend- 
ed, the  bili  was  scut  back  to  the  Lords  on  Thursday, 
3d  OcL  There  the  Peers  had  partially  disagreed  to 
some  of  these  amendments — notwithstanding  the 
great  concession  made  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  take  of  harmony. 

The  Times,  which  now  strenuously  supports  the 
upper  House,  disapproves  this  proceeding  on  its 
part,  and  recommends  most  strongly,  that  the  Bill, 
as  sp.nt  from  the  House  of  Commons,  should  be 
past.  Upon  tlie  whole  the  probability  of  this  bill's 
now  passing,  without  a  rupture  between  the  two 
houses,  is  much  increased. 

The  French  papers  of  Friday  4t,h,  arc  filled  with 
accounts  from  various  parts  of  Spain.  According 
to  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  Moniteur,  the  Na- 
varrese  insurgents  were,  on  the  31st,  at  Organia, 
menaced  by  Gurrco  and  General  Paalor.  Madrid 
appears  tranquil. 

The  British  Legion,  under  GeneraTlfvans,  had 
their  firs;  aflair  on  the  29ih,  at  Ontmejufi,  where 
they  attacked  and  carried  some  buildings  fortified 
by  the  Carlists,  whojn  they  dispersed,  killing  and 
capturing  some  1 50  of  li;e  enemy. 

Don  Carlos  seems  to  have  no  settled  plan  of  act- 
ing, and  his  movements  were  very  uncertain. 

Money  Market  and  Citv  Intelligence — 
Saturday  Evening,  5th. — Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Municipd 
Reform  Bill  was  im|>eded  last  night  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  efloct  was  protluced  on  the  fund^,  the 
general  iiypression  remaining  the  same  as  yester- 
day, after  the  spirit  of  nmtual  concession  displayed 
on  iwth  sides,  tliat  all  will  be  amicably  adjusted. 
The  English  funds  have  been  perfectly  steady,  at 
about  l-8th  per  cent,  lower  than  yesterday,  oonsols 
leaving  off  at  90 1-2  to  5-8ths.  Letters  from  Genoa 
mention  that  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  that  city 
were  increasing.  :        -    ■ 

Liverpool,  Oct.  7. — On  Friday  last  Lucien  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel, 
from  Chester.  .Toseph  is  on  his  return  to  America, 
and  will  embark  to-morrow  on  board  the  Philadel- 
phia packet  siiip  Monongohela,  in  the  Prince's 
I'ock. 

Since  the  above,  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
Evening  Post  with  their  papers — ours  having  fail- 
ed—to 7th  ulu  We  have  not  time,  liowever,  to 
add  details,  and  the  above  summary  comprises  the 
substance  of  every  thing  imporuint.  In  the  Liver- 
pool Albion,  we  find  the  following  annunciation  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Barry : 

On  Sunday,  the  30t)i  ult.,  at  the  Sur  and  Gar- 
ter Inn,  Paradise  street,  hDs  Excellency  Wm.  T. 
Barry,  Minister  Plenipolentia.y  of  the  United 
Statw  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  a^ed  53, 


IiUPORTAIVT  FKOM  MAL-AGA. 

Captain  Hartshorn,  of  ship  Empress,  from 
Malaga,^tates  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  at 
Andalusia,  Seville,  Malaga,  and  Gienada,  on  the 
23d  and  24th  August.  The  Constitution  o''  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  all  the  Friars  at  ■Malaga  were 
imprisoned  on  the  23d.  A  number  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  government  troops  were  overpowered,  and 
all  who  would  not  declart;  in  favor  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution were  eilher  shot  or  imprisoned.  There 
was  great  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  the  entire  jilace 
dluminated.  Tranquility  had,  in  a  measure,  been 
restored  when  Capuiin  H.  lefu 

Capt.  Hartshorn  also  slates  that  tho  heavy  rains 
on  the  3d  and  4th  Sept.  had  seriously  injured  tiic 
fruit,  and  that  nearly  all  the  grapes  were  destroyed. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Albany. — The  Albany 
Journal  of  last  evening  furnishes  the  following  offi- 
cial statement  respecting  this  bank. 

The  Commercial  Bank. — The  disappearance 
of  Henry  Bartow,  late  Cusiiitr  of  the  Commercial 
Bink  of  Albany,  has  naturally  created  much  ex- 
citement, as  it  did  the  astonishment  of  the  Direc- 
tors and  persons  connected  with  that  institution, 
and  given  rise?  to  various  rumours  concerning  its  sol- 
vency. In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New-York, 
stilting  the  capital  of  tlie  Bank  at  $240,00t>,  and  an 
embezzlement  of  j^2 10,000  by  the  late  cashier,  the 
Directors  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  the  p'ibUc,  that 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  actually  paid  iij  is  jiSOO,- 
000,  together  with  a  nett  surplus  of  $79,203,  mi- 
king the  total  amount  of  capital  ij;379,263.  The 
Directors  are  not  apprised  of  defalcations  to  the  a- 
mount  of  $130,000;  which,  if  it  should  be  that 
sum,  will  leave  an  unimpaired  capital  of  8249,263. 
Although  a  partial  loss  is  thus  sustained  by  the 
Stockholders,  the  Directors  are  cnabletl,  from  the 
examinations  made,  to  give  the  assurance  that  ui 
no  event  can  injury  or  loss  accrue  to  others. 

Besides,  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  this 
Bank,  the  Stockholders  are  individiuilly  rcsjxmsi- 
ble  to  double  the  amount  of  the  original  Gipital, 
being  i*600,000.  The  business  of  the  Bank  will 
not  be  suspended,  and  all  notes,  drafts,  and  depo- 
sites  will  be  p;iid  on  demand. 

John  Townsend,  President. 
,        Willard  Walker,  Vice  Prcs't. 
George  W.  Stanton, 
■     John  L.  Sc:ioolcraft, 

William  Newton, 
I    Lewis  Benedict,  [  Directors. 

James  Horner, 
John  jGott, 
Seth  Hastings, 
N.  B. — The  other  Directors  arc  at  present  ab 
sent  from  the  City. 

Albany,  October  13,  1835. 

Lakos  sold  for  Taxes. — In  obedience  to  a  re- 
solution of  the  last  Legislature,  the  Comptroiicr 
maae  a  report  giving  a  statement  of  ail  the  sales 
of  lands  for  taxes  not  heretofore  reported ;  also  the 
sales  of  lands  for  turears  of  quit  rents  in  1826. 
This  statement  gives  the  location  and  description 
of  the  lot,  the  number  of  acres  sold,  the  amount  for 
which  sold,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
name"  of  the  person  to  whom  con  veyet!.  There- 
port  makes  a  volume  oYover  700  pages  of  the  size 
of  the  legislative  documents;  and  an  extra  number 
of  copies  have  been  printed  sufficient  to  funiish  the 
clerk  of  each  town  and  ward  with  one  copy.  These 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  treasurers  ol'  the  seve- 
ral counties  in  the  state,  and  each  town  clerk  will 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  by  calling  on  the  tr&isurer 
of  his  county. 

In  1826,  a  similar  r^rt  was  nnde  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  may  be  referred  to,  (on  application  at 
the  county  clei  k's  office,)  being  document  E.  of  the 
appendix,  in  the  Assembly  Journals  of  1826. 

These  two  reporU  contain  lists  of  all  the  lands 
which  have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  this  state,  and 
which  have  not  been  redeemed. 

Persons  who  arc  interested  in  lands  would  do 
well  to  refer  to  these  reports,  and  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  lands  in  which  they  are  interested  have  been 
affectea  by  any  of  the  Comptroller's  sales.  Lands 
are  sometimes  assessed  and  returned  erroneously, 
and  in  such  cases  the  payment  of  taxes  annually  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  land  from  sale  :  Tf> 
guard  against  errors  hereafter,  every  owner  of 
lands  should  give  the  assessors  the  correct  number 
»nU  UesciipUon  of  his  landsj  anU  as  far  a$  pritc- 


ticable  should  examine  the  assessment  roll  and  as- 
certain for  himself  wliether  the  light  number  and 
description  is  ;;ivtn  to  his  lands  in  the  a-tstwrncnt 
roll :  if  he  finds  one  of  his  lots  omitted  in  the  Lst  of 
resident  assessments,  he  may  be  assured  that  al- 
though lie  is  not  called  upon  lor  the  tax  by  Uie 
town  m'.leciors,  the  lot  >i  ill  he  returned  as  non- 
resident, and  w  four  or  five  years  afterwards  will  !>e 
sold  for  taxes.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
occurred. 

To  facilitate  examination!*,  an  index  to  the  pa- 
tents has  been  prepared  and  is  annexed  to  the 
Comptroller's  reports  Iwfore  referred  to.  In  mak- 
ing examinations  search  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
index,  under  every  title  by  which  a  tract  is  known, 
althmt^h  fowh!  in  cue  or  inert  jtlaces  under  the  title 
first  searched /■jr:  because  tracts  are  sometimes  r». 
turned  to  tlie  Comptroller  by  one  of  their  titles, 
and  sometime  by  another. 

idP  Landi  sold  for  taxes  in  1834,  may  be  re- 
deemed until  the  2 1st  day  of  April,  1836,  and  the 
several  editors  in  the  State  might  essentially  serve 
the  interests  rftlieir  rciders^Jby  calling  attention, 
in  an  editoiia!  article,  to  the  Comptroller's  notice  on 
this  subject,  wliich  is  din  cte<l  to  bo  publitihed  ui 
every  p  -per  in  the  Suite. — {Albany  Argus.] 

New-Orleaks,  SnpU  2>?.— Tlie  health  of  New- 
Orleans  continues  gtj(«l ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  with  m:\ny  experiep.ccd  pcnons  long  ic- 
idciit  here,  that  the  yellow  fever  has  ceased  as  ua 
epidemic  in  New-Orleans.  • 

[From  Blackwood's  Maeazine  for  Joly.J 
Tlie  Sbip. 

Where  art  thou  coin?,  miehty  ship? 

Tliy  t--;iilsi  are  on  the  wind, 
Andihr  otean,  with  a  roaring  sweep, 

Is  racing  on  liehinJ. 

The  sea-t)iri!B  wheel  above  thy  mast. 
And  the  waters  fly  below,  '  . 

Amithe  foaniins  liillows,  tiaahing  faat,     ■': 
Are  JtajMns  by  the  jirow. 

And  iiiidst  the  cloiids  thy  iiiiitering  flag 

Is  streaming  strong  arid  well. 
As  if  Mbid  you  bt^acon  crag 

A  la<fi  and  gay  farewell. 

Wlierc  isrt  thmi  goins?    "Faraway, 

To  seirk  a  di«taiit  eliore — 
Gaze  ye  upon  me  while  ye  may. 

You  will  not  see  mc  more.  -     - 

'•  My  flag  is  dancing  in  the  sky,        ,    .   1 

My  Kails  are  on  the  breeze. 
And  the  wdd  bird  screams  esultiiielf,  '.  ■ 

As  fVf  bi^itnd  aloii^tiie  aeas.       '    '    -    ■    ■>•»♦-.-•. 
"A  hundred  guns  are  on  my  deck. 

And  a  thousand  men  below —  -    • 

And  my  wings  are  spread  without  a  ^ifck,     ' 

As  wiiite  as  driven  snow. 

"Oaze  while  ytMnay—yc  can  but  see 
_My  panoply  and  pride — 

Ye  can  tnit  hear  the  hissing  sea  ■     .   ' 

Dashi-d  gayly  from  my  side. 

"  Hush  !  bootless  sobs  and  yearning  sighs, 

Ye  broken  hearts  be  still, 
Lrst  yortder  landsman's  envious  eyes 

Dieani  wc  have  aught  of  ill— 
"  Lest  he  should  think  oi'care  or  wo 

Amid.-^t  our  g:i!laut  crew. 
Our  soulcnhat  hear  the  blithe  winds  blow. 

With  chueks  of  asheu  hue. 
"  Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  our  homes  we  quit. 

And  it.ose  wlin  arc  therein —  " 

Will  tlioy  l>e  safe  and  standing  yet,         "^   ,"    : 

When  wc  cross  the  waves  again  ? 

"Hurrah:  hurrah!  a  irlnnuus  land 

Is  ri.~ihg  far  away      "  *»•   ■       " 

What  grave  upon  that  foranser  land 

Shall  wrap  our  unknown  clay  : 
"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  '.  beneath  our  keel 

A  thous.iml  fathoiDR  sleep — 
And  tletts  arc  there — but  with  hearts  ofMe«>l 

We'll  gayly  o'er  ihem  sweep. 

"  On— i.n— the  worm  is  at  our  heart, 

But  the  shout  u}>on  our  lip — 
And  who  shall  play  the  craven's  pan,  "  i      "  • 

In  our  proud  and  gallant  ship  r 
"And  who  shall  let  the  groan  be  heard 

Wlii<h  lips  arc  knawed  to  save 

Or  the  tea-e  be  heen,  that  without  a  word 

Are  r..lIiiigonilie wave?  * 

"  On— on— the  sea-birds  heed  us  not— 
And  the  shores  are  sinking  fast—  '  ''. .. 

And  scarce  the  landsman  frini  hia  cot  -• 

Canjjcc  our  lesBeumg  mast—  J  ..#.,- 

"  But  sighs  him  as  he  turns  away 
To  turu  bis  evening  hearth, 

That  i.ught  sBonld  be  so  proud  and  gay 
WJLhoiit  one  cart"  of  eanh." 


RAILROilD  IRON   AVORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CL.ARK  k  CO 
Paierson.  New-Jersey.  '* 

Car  Whikls,  Bovks,  Akl«h,  aud  Car  Sninaa,  nad« 
and  fitted  cninplete,  at  short  lioiice,  and  fair  (tricet. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  I'aterson,  N.  J  ,or  24  BroaA 
Kreei,  N.  V,,  will  meeifwiilj  iiiimetUat«  aiteuiisn 

Patt'itNW,  Att".  !'.»,  1835.  *-4i 
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liOCK  GATES*  FOR  CAKALS. 

David  Wit<KiNsoN,  or  Cohoes,  Albany  county.  Sutc  of 
Naw-York,  hare  obtained  Letters  Patent  lor  th<;  United 
Biatei  tor  an  iinprovenient  in  Lnck  Gates,  fcc,  invites  the 
alleDtion  of  engineers  ami  coiii>tructord  to  liis  Invention, 
llM  mult  of  tlilrty  years'  practical  experience.  The  cliief 
t'eatare  of  hit  invention  is  the  sELp-ADJusTi.tn  valve 
nATi,  which  is  opened  in  n  great  degree  by  the  forck 
of  the  water,  and  is  closed  by  the  weiglil  of  the  valve 
|ate,  rods  and  screws,  and  kept  secure  and  close  by  a  pall; 
the  improvement  requiring  very  little  force,  in  aid  iif  the 
power  of  the  water,  to  raise  the  valve  gate.  The  liock 
Uuc  is  kept  perfectly  tight,  or  free  from  sagging,  by  the 
mellMd  *S  adjusting  the  aiiti-friclian  roller  upon  the 
quadrant  or  circular  railway.  By  means  of  a  thimble  on 
the  eapttan,  the  chain  for  moviag  the  gate  can  never 
become  tangled  or  ride  on  tJie  capstan  ,  and  by  meant  of 
a  pall  in  the  head  of  tlie  capstan,  it  can  never  be  turned 
the  wrong  way,  thus  elfcctually  guarding  against  much 
4  inger. 

TieTe  is  a  lock  in  operation  at  Fropansburgh,  New- York, 
where  the  experiment  hus  been  fully  test>;d,  to  the  satis- 
laciioaof  ail  scientific  men  who  have  viewed  It,  and  which 
has  a  setf-adjustlng  valve  gate,  o|)ening  an  aperture  five 
fe<^t  in  length,  by  J8  inches  iu  width,  under  a  pressure  of 
8}  feet  lift. 

Having  transferred  the  LettersJPatent  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Wilkinson,  canal  contiactor,  rights  to  construct  uifder 
the  same,  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  applic.itions  ad- 
Jreaaed  Iu  Cohoes  P.  O.  Conipetsnt  workmen  to  construct 
the  gates  and  put  them  into  operation,  will  be  supplitd,  if 
desirable,  either  by  the  inventor  oi  thu  assignee. 

The  following  letter,  from  Jodge  Wright,  nf  New- 
York.one  of  the  most  experienced  engincem  in  the  United 
Stales,  is  conclusive  with  respect  tu  the  character  of  this 
fate: 

•'  Moulinette,  (U.  Canada,)  Aug.  14,  1835. 

**  Dbak  Sir  :  I  have  here  witnessed  a  trial  ot'  a  new  pad- 
dle gate  invented  by  David  Wilkinson,  liUq.,  for  Lock^,  to 
be  introduced  Into  the  i;ates.  It  is  5  feel  long,  by  18  inches 
wide  ;  and  1  am  certain  it  is  the  best  improvement  of  the 
kinti  which  has  been  tried  in  this  cnuiiity.  I  loink  it  will 
not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  so  simple,  tint  a  12  years'  old 
boy  will  open  it ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  throwing  pcr> 
aoiu  into  the  lock,  from  the  0{>eratiun,  as  nothing  ol  (he 
klndeau  happen. 

■■  I  think  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  it.  It  applies  its 
use  to  any  head  which  can  (m:  used  in  locks,  and  is  more 
particularly  superior  in  the  gates  of  the  lock,  to  till  and 
empty  rapidly,  as  easy  as  you  please. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ler 
vant, 

"  BENJ.  WRIGHT. 

*■  To  EowABD  P.  Gay,  Esq., 

"  Civil  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Pa." 

To  which  isaddrd  the  testimonial  of  J.  B.  Mills,  Esq.', 
Engineer,  who  haH  been  associated  with  the  greatest  works 
of  Internal  inipruveinsnt  in  the  Union  : 

"Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  invented  a  valvb  for 
Lock  Gates,  which  i<  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and 
ruadily  applied.  Mr.  W.  has  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  Lock  tiatcs  a|ion  the  Ht.  Lawrence  Canal,  (which  is 
tlie  largest  upon  this  continent,)  where  it  is  determined  to 
adopt  bis  valve,  and  his  manner  of  working  the  s.nmc. 
Having  the  utmost  conlideiicu  in  Mr.  W.'s  valve,  having 
seen  it  applied,  I  moat  confidently  commend  it  to  all  tliose 
Interested  iu  tii«  coastruciioii  of  Canal  Locks. 

"J.  B.MILLS, 
"Engineer  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

"  Cornwall,  (U.  O.,)  Aug.  i!l,  183j." 

39—31. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  FOR  EXCAVATION  AND 
MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  lie  received  at  the  Olllce  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia  and  Reailin:,'  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  ^h  days  of  October  next,  tur  the 
Grading;  anil  Maswnry,  ol  alxiut  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Roail  between  Pottsjrove  and  Norristowii. 

In  this  distance,  a  lar^e  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ins;  the  attention  of  skilful  ami  cmipetent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Job.-»  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tuiiiicl  600  yards 
long,  and  a  Brid?e  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phocnix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  difler- 
ent  constructions  on  it  will  t>e  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation ill  fMation  to  it  will  be  afTonled,  on  application  at  ilie 
Engineer'-s  Ottice,  at  Pottssrove,  lor  ten  days  previous  to 
the  lettini.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philadelpeia,  Sept.  1.',  1836.  s:i  StawtOlO 

NEW-ORIiKA\'S   ANU  KASUVILLE 
KA1I.UOAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
baving  decided  to  place  un<kr  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15ih  day  of  Du<:ember  next,  Propotuls 
will  be  received  at  their  Olfiae,  in  the  City  of  New-Ur- 
leana,  froin  the  IMh  of  November  to  the  lotii  day  of  De 
cembar  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridijlng  ot  the  same. 

Tbe  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  gruuMl  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  making  proposals,  and  such  otuer  information  aa 
may  be  required. 

Of^arinns  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  csriificate*  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road, (extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontcbartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  tbe  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  eflkiem  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

Tile  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  heaUliy. 

H.  J.  RANNEY,    *      - 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  it.  N.  Railroad.n 
ianfineer  OOice,  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad, )       ,  ^^^ 


TO  TIJIWNEL  CONTRACTORS* 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mall,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  xummltof  ihe  Bandy  an*Bcaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  900  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
rennvcd  is  a  soft  sand-stone  rock,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  00  feet  above  tbe 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cut*  at  the  termination  are 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved through  Khafts.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

E.  H.  GILL, 

Engineer. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio.  Sept.  17. 1835. 38-Ot 

RAlLKUAl)  lltON. 

300  tona  of  Raibroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  imported 
and  for  sale  by  HOWLAND  it  ASPIN  WALL, 

s36  lOt  55  Sooth  street. 

AMKS*  CKJLKBRATED   SHOVELS, 
SPADBS,   4tc. 

50p  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-poinied  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovele  and  Spades, 
100     do        do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      pteel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Ageni«, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  &  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf      *  8  Sute  street,  Albany. 

RAIL.ROAI>  CASTINGS. 
MANY  It  WARD,    Proprietors  of  tlie  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Sho;),  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
cafiin^s  required  for  railroads.  R-ly  lebU 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE   RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Preposals  will  be  received  until  the  IStb  day  of 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  tlie  (jrading.  Masonry,  and  Briilgts  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  dtspnsed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Uliice  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  and  printed  specifications. 

'i'hc  contracts  will  be  formed  in  tbe  usual  manner — a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
in  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  whcru  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
n*«r  or  Superintendents  ot  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  case*  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  linibruced  in  the 
same  contrast,  an4  it  U  rrquesled  that  the  proposals  be 
made  nccordingly 

Th**  plans  nf  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  the  Otfece  aforesaid,  by  tbe  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  P.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  tc  Agent  A.  k  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  'J2,  ]83o.  37— tl50 

STEPHENSON, 

BmldeTof  a  superior  style  oj  Fusseuger  Cars  JorRail- 
road. 
Mo.  264  Elizabethstrcet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
Jtj"  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would   do   well  to 
e.':aininc  tnese  Curs  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  nfttie  New-York  and  Harlaeui   Railroad 
now  in  opi^ration.  Jiutf 

RAILROAU  CAR  WHEELS  AND  UOXE8 

AND  OTHKR  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

23"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheel* 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Kactory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  N.I.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscibera  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attendedto. 

Also,  CARSPKINOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

is  ROGERS.  KETCHU.M  it  GROSVENOR 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

Q*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
fur  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrouj:ht  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  (as  well  as  EnilanJ,  where  the  suliscribcr  ob 
laincd  a  Patent,)  are  fouiul  superior  to  any  ever  ofiered 
in  market.  * 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  faao/y — for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  tbe  ham- 
mer. 

23"  All  order*  directed  to  the  Agent,Tro]r,  N.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831.  • 

53"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  fartory  price*,  by  I. 
&J  Townaend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  2ai  Wateratreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Pbiladelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more; Degrand  tt  Smith,  Boston. 

f .  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirordersasearly  as  practlcable,ae  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manofaciuringso  as  to  keep  pace 
with  tbe  daily  increatiincdemandfor  his  Spikes. 

JJ'^Jtm  H.  BURDEN. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  &c. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
nerswill  be  preferred,)  8U  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Ciiy.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  paymenis  made  every  luu 
nigiit.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUrrER,  Contractor. 

9:^  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelpliia  V.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Pennsylvania^,  will  pivase  copy  this,  and  5°eiid  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    23 — it 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

53*  Railroad  Spikes  ol  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  snaiic  a',  the  at>ove  Factory  arc  reromraemled  lo 
the  public  tM  superior  to  any  tl.ing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  lullsizi^  under  the  heuil, 
so  as  not  t«  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messra.  EK  ASTUS  COK  ■ 
NINO  k.  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNEU,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  W.  Y. sept.!*  ly 

RAILIVAT  IRON. 

|9j  tons  ot  1    inch  by  \  inch,  1      Flat  liars  in  lengths  o 
iOO      do.    \\      do.     \    do.    I  14  to  laleei,  countersunk 

•Id      do.     I^      do.      I    do.    (^  holes,  ends  ciit  at  an  angle 
800      do.    2       do.     I    do.    I  of  4.1  degrees,  wiili  sj)li 
800      do.    'i\      do.     I   do.    Icing    plates  and   nailu  in 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SoO  do.of  £d»;e  Railsof  M  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite Chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3G  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  LocouMiive  wheels 

Axles  oCSi,  23,  2J,  3,  3J,34,  and  3i  inches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cafs  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  iibove  will  be  sold  tree  of  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
menisand  Incorporated Gorcrnmenis,  and  ibe  Drawback 
:aken  in  part  payment.  A.  Sc  U.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  aamplesol  all  the  different  kinili^ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicin»  Plates,  in  use 
both  ill  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  rxliibiinl  to 
those  disposed  lo  examine  them.  d71mcuwr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

S:^  Compasses  of  varioussizcs  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hifh 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trouch;on,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fcO.W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  utreet, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3"Tlic  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Insirii 
meiits  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  it  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  oastruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manafactured  in  the  United  States  j   several  of 
which  are  eMiiely  n«io  .  among  which  nic  an  Inipioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  ancles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  ihs  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escoptts — and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  witii  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  ODocic  St.,  Philailelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  leyj. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquirieerespectinstbe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whols  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Level^  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tbey 
have  in  fact  needed  but  liulc  repairs,  except  from  accidenti; 
lo  which  all  instruments  of  theikind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  ireneraily,  lo 
any  others  i>  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  Ineirumeni,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leave*  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pI'itelT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insirunieni  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u^e  for  laylne  ol 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithinkit  will  be  as  hist, iy 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  tliv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
v.         of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18U. 

Harin;  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's^*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  Mio  be  much  superiorto  any  other  instrumen  I 
of  the  kind,  BOW  in  use,  and  as  such  mostcheerfally  re- 
commend it  to  Eogiucers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  propertiesof  a  Theodolite  whh  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  B.CAMPBELL.  Eng.PhUad. 
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NEW- YORK,   OCTOBER  24,  I83a. 


Thoise  of  our  readers  wlio  are  engaged  ih 
the  construction  of  Railroads,  are  requested 
to  look  at  the  notice  of  the  Boston  and 
Norwich  Railroad  Company,  who  advertise 
the  letting  of  the  first  section  of  their  Road, 
from  Norwich  to  Jewett  City.    '■■■''-■ 

Long  Island  Railroad. — The  proc«eding9  of 
a  large  meeting  at  Williamsburgh,  concerning  tlic 
route  of  this  road  at  its  western  termination,  will 
be  found  in  our  columns — and  deserve  attention. 


Railroads  in  Alabama. — We  perceive  by 
a  late  "North  Alabamian,"  published  at 
Tuscumbia,  that  measures  are  in  progress 
to  construct  a  Railroad  from  Mobile  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley — a  convention  is  to  be 
held  at  Tuscaloosa  on  the  4th  Monday  in 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
that  important  object.  That  a  road  will 
be  constructed,  aad  within  a  few  years  too, 
which  shall  extend  from  Mobile  to  the  vaU 
ley  of  the  Tennessee,  we  have  not  a  doubt ; 
nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  other  roads  will  be 
constructed  to  connect  thi$  road  with  one 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  also  with  the 
New-Orleans  and  Nashrille  Road,  which  is 
already  in  progress — and  when  completed 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  roads  in  the 
Union.  Such  ajre  the  resources  of  the  ^uth. 


and  such  its  facilities  for  Railroads,  that  all 
great  thoroughfares  will  eventually  be  by 
Railroads — and  if  fanalicisim  and  misgui- 
ded zeal  does  not  fiisunite  the  States,  we  of 
the  North  aviII  construct  roads  to  meet 
theirs,  when  we  shall  become  better  known 
to  each  other,  and  have  less  to  apprehend 
from  sectional  jealousies. 

Black  River  Canal.  —  We  find  in  the 
Lewis  county  Republican  of  the  13th  inst., 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measure.s  to  forward  the  c  '<)truction 
of  a  Canaf  to  connect  the  wat*r«  of  tlie 
Black  River  with  the  Erie  Canal.     We  are 
gratified  to  find  the  people  of  that  neglected 
section  of   the   State    moving    upon    the 
subject.     It  is  a  work  of  great  importance 
to  them,  and  they  have  only  to  require  it  to 
be  done,  and  the  work  will   certainly  be 
constructed.     They  have  our  best  wishes 
for  its  early  completion,  and  we  tender  to 
them  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  if  they 
think  it  can  in  any  manner  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  work.  : '  - 

BLACK   RIVER    CANAL    CONVENTION  —  GREAT 
MEETING. 

A  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  coun. 
ties  of  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefferson;  and  St, 
Lawrence,  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  Black  River  Canal,  was   holdcn 
at  Lowville*  in  the  county  of  Lewis  on 
the  fii'st  day  of  October  insf.  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  a  public  meeting 
Eviously  held   at   that    place,  for  the 
'pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
ject  of  the  said  Canal,  and  devising 
such  means  as  should  be  thought  most 
efiicieitt  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  its  construction. 
..  The  object  of  the  convention  was  briefly 
and  pertinently  stated  by  James  T.  Watson, 
Esq.,  of  Lowville,  and  the  convention  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Patrick  S. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Le  Kay,  chairman  pro.  tern. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
to  report  to  the  convention  suitable  persons 
for  officers  to  preside  over  its  deUberations. 
The  chairman  nominated  the  following 
committee.    Hon.  Charles  Dayan,  of  Low. 
ville,  Joseph  Grares,  Es^.,  of  Rutland,  Oh- 


ver  Cliild,  of  Le  Ray,  Harrison  Blotiget,  of 
Denmark,  and  Gen.  Ela  Merriam,  of  Ley- 
den. 

The  committee  reported  the  following 
persons  :  Syjvester  Miller,  Esq.,  Pres't. ; 
Hon.  Micah  Sterling,  of  Watertown,  A.  L. 
Madison,  of  Gouverneur,  Lemuel  Hough, 
of  Remsen,  and  Hon»er  Collins,  of  West 
Turin,  Vice  Pres'ts ;  John  W.  TanibUn,  of 
Le  Ray,  Henry  Graven,  of  Boonviiie,  and 
Hervey  Brayton,  Sec'ys. 

On  callin<r  the  lists  of  delegates  appointed 
to  attend  the  said  convention,  it  appe^ed 
that  2.33  were  present. 

Mr.  Stryker,  of  Rome,  submitted  the  Ail- 
lowing  resolution.  "  Kosolved-  thut  a  com. 
^  mittee  of  seven  l>e  appointed  o  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  ti rafting  --nd  re- 
porting resolutions  expressive  of  the  senHe 
of  this  convention."  Which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereupon  the  President  named  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  constitute  said  committee, 
viz.  ,John  Stryker,  Elisha  Camp,  Eli  West, 
James  T.  Watson,  Ziba  Knox,  Lemuel 
Hough,  and  Patrick  S.  Stewart. 

The  Convention  was  then  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  M.  SterUng  and  others. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resoliN 
tions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  State  of  New- 
York  which  took  the  lead  in  the  march  of 
Internal  Improvement,  and  in  developing 
sources  of  prosperity  to  Iter  citizens  by  the 
construction  of  Canals,  ought  not  yet  to 
stop    in    her    course,    and    suffer    other 
States  to  go  before  her.     Because  she  is 
able  from  her  productive  resources  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  Internal  Improvements, 
which  have  already  elevated  the  character 
of  the  State,  and  enriched  a  great  portion 
of  her  citizens.     Because   she   would  do 
injustice  to  a  section  of  the  State  whose 
natural  advantages  for  constructing  a  Canal 
and  whose  productions  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  sections  on  which  the  bounties  of  the 
State  have  been  freely  bestowed.     Because 
the  great  production  and  commerce  of  iron,  . 
lutnber,  and  other  cumbersome  articles,  re-  ' 
quire  greater  facihties  of  market.    Because  ' 
the  productions  of  a  portion  of  our  State 
which  now  are  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful 
market  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  able 
by  Canal   navigation  to  reach  the  City  of 
New. York,  destined  by  nature  to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  United  States.     Because     , 
laudable  enterprise  would    be   stimulated, 
iadividual  and  uatiooal  wealth  increased,  auj 
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the  dignity  and  character  of  the  State  re- 
ceive additional  lustre. 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  Internal 
Improvetaents  as  heretofore  acted  upon,  in 
drawing  upon  tho  common  funds  of  the 
State  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  con- 
struction of  Canals,  is  virtually  a  pledge  o' 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  extend  equal  benefit 
to  every  part,  and.to  compensate  each  sec- 
tion with  the  means  of  prosperity  which 
they  have  patriotically  and  cheerfully  con- 
tributed to  procure  for  others. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  the 
Black  River  Canal  ought  to  he  among  the 
first  improvements,  as  this  district  un- 
doubtedly suffers  most  for  want  of  facili- 
ties for  transportation  ;  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  producing  cumbrous  sta- 
ples, must  remain  closed  and  unproductive 
without  a  Canal. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  have  seen  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  East,  West,  and  South, 
accommodated  with  Canals — and  that  while 
we  assented  to,  and  assisted  in  the  enacting 
of  laws  for  promoting  the  interest  of  other 
sections  of  our  State  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River, 
we  acted  on  the  patriotic  principle  that 
private  interest  should  be  yielded  to  pubUc 
good  ;  that  we  are  satisfied  that  the  same 
principle  now  operates  in  our  favor,  and 
that  right  and  equal  justice  demand  a  re- 
ciprocal sense  of  liberality  and  patriotic 
coursg  of  conduct  from  those  who  are  now 
enjoying  unexampled  prosperity  by  accom- 
modations constructed  with  our  .full  share 
of  expense. 

Resolved,  That  though  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly disappointed  in  our  application  for 
a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  said 
Canal,  etill  the  justice  of  our  claim,  the  un- 
doubted practicability  of  the  project,  and  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  not 
only  to  this,  but  to  other  parts  of  the  State, 
inspire  us  with  confidence  that  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  State  will  no  longer  be 
withheld. 

Resolved,  That  the  immense  quantities 
o^  valuable  timber  with  which  the  valley  of 
the  Black  River  abounds,  the  inexhaustible 
beds  of  iron  ore,  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  industrious  and  enterprising  habits 
of  the  population,  and  the  increased  re- 
sources of  revenue  which  will  be  developed, 
furnish  a  sure  guaranty  to  the  State,  that 
the  expense  of  its  constructioQ  would  be 
«oon  reimbursed. 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State — 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  : 

Ela  Collins,  of  Lewis  CO. 
P.  S.  Stewart,  of  Jefferson  co. 
J.  H.  Bronson,  of  Watertown, 
:    Elisha  Camp,  of  Sackets  Harbor, 
J.  Hathaway,  of  Oneida  co. 
On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  proceed- 
ings  of  this  convention  be   signed  by  the 
oflicers  and  published. 

Sylvester  Miller,  Pres't. 

A.  L.  Madisox,      lypres'ts. 

Lemuel  Hough,    j- 

HoMER  Collins,  J 
J.  W.  Tamblih,       i 
Henrt  Graves,       >  Se'^retaries. 

liARVET  BrATTON,    S 


New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
— We  find  in  the  "  Alabamian"  the  follow- 
ing article  in  relation  to  this  Road,  and  we 
give  it  in  anticipation  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  Rftpney's,  Report,  which  we  have  been 


looking  for  for  several  days,  but  which,  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  absence  of  the  Directors, 
lias  not  yet  been  published. 

New-Orleass  ano  Nashville  Railroad. 
— We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  sub- 
joined letter  before  our  readers,  with  which 
we  haxe  been  politely  furnished  by  Mr. 
Breedlove,  of  New-Orleans — now  on  a  visit 
to  this  city — the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. — It  needs  no  comment,  as  the 
facts  which  it  develops  are  well  calculated 
to  satisfv  every  candid  mind  of  the  entire 
practicanility  of  this  truly  great  and  noble 
work  of  internal  improvement. 

New-Orleans,  Aug.  29,  1835. 

Dear  Sir: — Our  Engineer,  Ranney,  has 
submitted  to  me,  as  acting  President,  his 
Report ;  but  from  the  absence  of  some  mem- 
bers and  sickness  of  others  present,  no  quo- 
rum can  be  formed  noAv;  consequently,  no 
action  can  be  had  on  it  by  the  Board,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  printed  and  a  copy 
furnished. 

The  total  distance  from  here  to  Nash- 
ville, is  5t>5  miles — and  this,  together  with 
upwards  of  500  miles  lateral  roads,  have 
been  surveyed  in  the  short  space  of  about 
six  months,  and  at  an  expanse  of  25,000 
dollars — all  co;itribuled  by  individuals,  and 
generally  under  the  belief  that  it  would  not 
be  refunded. 

Total  height  to  be  overcome,  2C49  ft. 

Average  descending  grade  towards  Orleans, 
-^per  mile,  4   2-3 

Do.  ascending  do.  4 

Length  of  straight  line,  SOS  miles 

Do.  curve  over  10,000  feet 

radius,  113 

Do.  under  10,000  and 

over  5,000  feet  radius,  114 

554 

His  estimation  of  cost  for  construc- 
^^tion   of  these  505  miles,  ready  for 

cars,  iJ8,681,945 

To  which  add  cost  of  machinery,  in- 
cluding engines,  cars,  &.c.  882,000 
Being  40  locomotives,  280,000 
aeO  1st  class  cars,  252,000 
1000  2d     do     do                         200,000 
1000  3d     do     do  150,000 
Real  Estate,  Deposits,  Water  Sta- 
tions, &.C.                                           500,000 


10,0G3,  946 


The  average  construction  per  mile,  will 
be  §15,165;  that  for  a  single  track,  but 
graded  for  a  double  one — when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  should  be  necessary  to  add  ano- 
ther, its  expense  will  be  about  $6,500  per 
mile. 

The  breadth  of  Railroads  generally,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  has  been 
fixed  at  4  feet  9  inches — but  Ranney  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  extending  this  5  feet 
6  inches,  and  adduces  as  reasons  for  this  un. 
usual  breadth,  greater  stability  of  machine- 
ry, less  liability  to  accident,  more  compact 
and  powerful  engines,  and  commodious 
cars;  also,  the  advantage  of  using  wheels 
of  greater  diameter  by  which  the  machine 
of  the  locomotive  may  be  worked  at  a  slower 
rate,  and  the  same  velocity  maintained  ;  the 
cost  being  the  same.  The  Rails  weigh 
about  55  pounds  the  lineal  yard,  and  cost, 
with  necessary  fastenings,  about  $400  per 
mile ;  50  miles  already  contracted  for,  de- 
liverable in  February. 

But  conceive  if  you  can,  of  these  loco- 
motives, all  puffing  and  snorting,  bearing 
in  their  train  2366  cars  laden  with  10,000 
passengers ;  40,000  bales  cotton  ;  — — — 
lihds.  tobacco,  and  other  uiinumbered  arti- 


cles, moving  along  at  the  rate  of  only  twenty 
miles  an  hour ! ! 

Is  this  fiction,  is  it  romance,  is  it  the  re- 
very  of  an  excited  imagination.^  No;  it 
is  the  all  powerful  eye  offaiih,  turning 
aside  the  impenetrable  veil  that's  suspended 
at  the  vestibule  of  futurity,  enabling  its  pos- 
sessor merely  to  look  but  a  short  distance 
down  that  dark  vista,  beyond  the  horizon 
that  bounds  the  present,  and  then  he  finds 
all  thi-,  nay  more,  fully  personified  by  ac- 
tual fact. 

As  the  Engineer  proposes  an  unusual 
BREADTH  from  that  genierally  adopted,  criti- 
cisni  upon  it,  is  most  earnestly  solicited,  by 
every  one  competent  to  shed  any  light  on  it 
— and  if  your  acquaintance  authorizes,  you 
may  profitably  use  it  for  the  Company,  by 
having  it  noticed  through  the  medium  of 
the  press. 

Respectfully, 

Joshua  Baldwin. 


ICP"  AT  a  numerous  meeting  of  llicinhabilant.s 
of,  and  persons  interested  in  Rk^hI  Estate  in  Wi.'- 
Itanisburgli,  Bush^vick,  Newtown,  Fhishinjj,  aiid 
North  Ilenr.-jjstead,  convened  in  pursuance  to  \nt\y- 
lic  notice  at  the  house  ot  William  Ward,  in  Wil- 
lianisburgh,  on  Friday,  the  16ii»  October,  1835. 

The  notice  for  the  meeting  l»avin{j  been  read,  the 
meetini:  was  organized  by  choosing  the  following 
officers: 

Genl.  Jeremiah  Joiinsov,  President. 

Col.  Geo.  Williams,  ot  Newtown,  )      Vice 

Silas  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,    y  presidents. 

Charles  De  Forest,  of  New  York,  J    e 

Isaac  W.  Sown  E,  of  Flushing,  ]    ^'"'''• 

The  object  of  the  meelins?  hiivmg  been  stated,  it 
was  on  motion  of  Edwai-d  Sanford,  Esq., 

Resolved,  Thfit  n  Committee  of  »ercn  beappoint^ 
ed  by  the  President,  to  retu-e  and  draft  a  memorial 
to  the  Boai-d  of  T)ircctors  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  Company,  on  the  subject  of  ilie  lociition  of 
the  main  route  of  that  road,  and  also  to  report  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
wliereup<in  the  following  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed on  tliat  ciHnmittee : 

William  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing ;  George  J.  Ra- 
pelye,  of  Newtown  ;  John  Morrell,  of  Williams- 
bu:^h ;  Edward  Sandford,  of  New  York ;  William 
P.  ilallett,  of  New  York  ;  P.  J.  Fish,  of  Williains- 
buriijh  ;  John  Noon^m,  of  Flushing. 

The  conimitleo  after  retiring,  reported  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Hallett,  Esq.,  the  following  memorial  and 
resolutions,  wliichwere  unanimously  adopted,  viz': 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honorable  tlic  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Loni;;  Island  Rail  Road  Company. 

The  memojial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of, 
and  persons  interested  in  real  estate  in  the  viltage 
of  Williamsburgh,  and  in  the  towns  of  Bushwick, 
Newtown,  Flushing,  and  North  Hempstead,  res- 
pectfully shows. 

That  they  are  informed  tliat  surveys  and  esti- 
mates arc  now  in  progress  under  your  direction  lor 
the  purposes  of  enabling  you  to  decide  upon  and 
select  the  most  eligible  and  advantageous  route  for 
the  location  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  That 
the  undersigned,  in  common  with  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  other  towns  on  the  Iskmd,  feci  a  deep  in. 
ttrest  in  the  promotion  of  the  work,  and  in  extend- 
ing and  diffusing  the  great  benefits  to  flow  from  so 
important  an  improvement,  to  the  greatest  number 
<:>f  individuals  and  the  most  enlamui  practicable 
territory.  That  the  Brooklyn  anil  Jamaica  Rail 
Road  Company  having  declined  to  become  sub- 
sci-ibcrs  to  the  Ciipital  stock  of  your  Corporation, 
and  unite  their  road  with  the  one  to  be  construct- 
ed by  you  pursuant  to  the  act  of  incorporation, 
you  are  under  tlic  necessity  of  constructing  your 
road  from  Jamaica  to  the  water's  edge  «l  Wil- 
liamsburgh and  Brooklyn,  without  reference  to  the 
road  constructed  by  that  company,  being  thus  left 
at  hberty  under  the  provisionp  of  your  charter 
to  select  such  route  as  will  combine  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages  to  your  company,  the  tra- 
velling pubUc  and  the  mass  of  community,  the  un- 
dersigned would  respectfully  press  upon  your  at- 
tention tho  great  saving  in  distance  which  can  be 
effected  by  locating  the  route  of  your  rail  road  from 
the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  through  the  towns  of 
Bushwick,Newton,  Flusliuigond  North  Hempstead. 

From  the  cursory  examination  of  the  enginwrs 
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employed  by  the  commissioners  wliich  have  been 
given  to  tlie  public,  it  appears  that  the  caste^ti 
and  western  subdivisions  of  the  road  by  whatever 
route,  are  on  ground  of  the  most  favorable  charac- 
ter, and  free  from  any  difficulty  or  obstruction 
whatever.  The  route  we  advocate  is  concededly 
the  shortest,  and  on  a  favorable  surface  of  ground, 
and  to  these  iiigh  considerations  it  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  add  the  additional  facts,  that  it 
moves  through  the  most  populous  and  improved 
section  of  the  inland,  and  carricii  its  benefits  to  thu 
central  part  of  the  city  of  New-York.  The  com- 
bined interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
of  Long  Island,of  the  travelling  public  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  whose  produce  is  to  be  carried 
to  miirket,  of  Tie  land  liolders,  and  (as  we  sin- 
cerely believe)  of  the  stockholders  in  tlie  Rail  Road 
Company,  unite  m  calling  for  the  adoption  of  this 
route.  The  opinion  of  tlie  engineer,  on  whose 
judgment  we  are  aware  you  will  thoroughly  rely 
is  understood,  to  be  favorable  to  this  proposed 
coui'se,  and  when  it  shall  be  fully  expressed,  and 
th«  character  of  tiie  work,  the  saving  of  distance 
and  expeni,^  in  the  daily  travel  of  the  route,  the 
comparative  populousness  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  extension  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  attentively  consid- 
ered by  your  honorable  body,  with  a  view  to  deci- 
ding this  important  question,  the  undersigned 
entertain  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  be  fully 
satisfied  of  tlie  policy,  economy  and  public  adtan- 
tage  of  extendmg  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  adopt  the  route.  We  here  unite 
in  recommending  WillLimsburgh. 
Oct.  16th  1835. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  as  citizens,  we  feel  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  tlie  promotion  of  tiie  construction  of  tlie 
Long  Island  Rail  Road.  That  we  regard  it  as  an 
extension  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in 
relation  to  internal  improvement  which  has  eleva- 
ted the  State  of  New  York  to  its  present  standing 
in  the  conl'ederacy,  and  made  it  first  in  commerce, 
wealth,  enterprise,  and  population. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  location  of  the 
route  of  the  Long  Island  Rail-road  as  tiighly  im- 
portant in  its  bearings  to  the  stock  holders,  and  the 
community  at  large.  That  the  selection  of  a  direct 
and  eligible  route  from  such  point  as  wiU  afford  the 
greatest  convenience  and  benefit  to  the  greatest 
mass  of  the  people,  without  prejudice  t.o  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders,  and  render  it  useful  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Long  Island  and  the  city 
of  New- York,  is  a  duty  which  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors owe  to  their  fellow -citizens. 

Resolved,  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  tliis  meeting 
the  permanency  of  the  work  is  a  highly  important 
consideration  in  determining  the  question  of  loca- 
tion. That  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  the  present  tendency  to  break  the  narrow 
bounds  which  have  restricted  its  principal  business 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  disposition  to  extend 
the  commercial  business  towards  the  more  centra 
parts  of  that  city  support  the  claims  of  the  middle 
section,  to  have  the  Rail-road  located  from  some 
point  in  Williamsburgh,  through  the  towns  of 
Bushwick,  Newtown,  Flushing,  and  North  Hemp- 
stead. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  view  of  this  meeting  the 
addition  of  the  two  proposed  new  Ferries  to  tlie 
Village  of  Williamsburg,  will  afford  the  requisite 
facilities  to  the  travelling  pubKc  to  r«ach  the  Rail- 
road and  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  city,  while  the 
proposed  location  of  the  Rail-road  and  the  Ferries 
will  exU;nd  to  the  people  of  Long  Island  the  means 
of  carrying  their  producu  to  me  most  favorable 
market  and  diffuse  the  benefiu  of  a  great  public 
improvement  equally  among  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  a  Comnuttee  of  twenty-five  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
moling  tl;e  general  objects  of  this  meeting,  whero 
upon, 
The  following  Committee  was  appo'ntcd— 
lion.  Nathan  Sanford,  ofFIuahing, 
William  R.  Prince,  do 

JosepKBloodgood,  do 

Richard  L.  Franklin,  do       ■'. 

Robert  Carter,  .   da  .  ■.!■•'" 

Jordan  Wright,  ^■;y^«i(||>,lV  •;;..., 

Benjamin  W.  Strong,  d«     />- 

•  •/.     Plpitt  Stratton,  do       :*■  ,■- 

Gfeorge  J.  Rapelye,  of  Newtown,     »;.      i 
Nicholas  Wyck<^         do  .'.■•■ 

Abraham  RemacD^  do     •    > 

Peter GorsUoe,    ^         4»  :    ": 


Effingham  Lawrence,  Diiyside, 
Joseph  L.  Franklin,         do 
John  Morrell,  of  Williamsburjjh, 
Edmund  Frost,  do 

'  Lemuel  Riohardson,     do 
Abraham  Booraem,  ofTJushwirk,     .  . 
George  Douglass,  of  Little  Neck, 
Peter  V.  Rcinsen,  of  Brojklyn. 
George  Durvce,  of  Nonli  Henijistead 
William  P.  tiallett,  of  New- York 
ISdward  Sandford  do       . 

John  Sutplien  do        . 

Gilbert  C.  Rice  do 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  meeting  be 
added  to  the  above  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  Coniiiiittee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed  by  the  President  to  confer  with  propri*  tors  of 
the  land  on  tlie  proposed  loutc,  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  gratuitously  ceding  their  land  to  the  Rail 
Roiid  Company,  whex'eu(>on 

The  followiug  gentlemen  were  appointed  said 
committee: 

John  Noonan  "  ■  Singleton  Mitchell 

Lemuel  Richardson  Nicholas  Wyckoff 
George  Williams. 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  confer  with  the  Board  ot  Direc- 
tors of  tiie  Long  Island  R:ul  Road  Company,  and 
present  the  memorial  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  meeting,  whereupon  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  said  commitiee : — 

William  P.  Hallett,  Jr.mcs  Connor, 

William  R.  Prince,  Edmund  Frost, 

Nathan  Sanford. 
Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  signed  by  the  otficeis,  and  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  New- York  and  Long  Islnnd. 
Jeremiah  Johnsox,  Pitsident. 

George  Williams,    j  ^L-e-iVesf*. 

biLAS  Bdtler,  ^ 

Chas.  De  Forest,    )  ,.       .     . 
Isaac  Vi.  Bowne.  \  *'=««'«'^«-  ol9 


f  From  the  Baltimore  Pattiot.] 
Annual  IIeport — Balliinore  ani!  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  tiic  Pre-- 
ideiit  and  Directors  to  the  Stocklioldeis  of  tlie  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  just  b^ien 
made.  The  views  heretofore  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Directoi-s,  in  regard  to  tiie  business  that 
would  be  created  by  the  Railroad  along  its  course, 
have,  we  learn,  been  fully  realized.  The  receipts 
of  the  transportation  dcparlrnent,  wliicii  alibrd  un- 
erring evidence  both  of  the  value  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  trade  thereon,  will  lie  foiind  partic- 
ly  satisfactory.  These  receipts  for  the  present 
year,  exceed  those  of  the  last  by  nearly  56,0U0  dol- 
lars, while  tlic  expenses  during  the  same  periixl 
have  only  increased,  as  we  understand,  about  23,- 
000  dollars — tlius  showing  a  net  increase  of  receipts 
for  that  department  of  alxiut  35,000  dollars.  The 
gross  revenue  of  tlic  Company  for  i  he  year  ending 
on  the  1st  insU  is  stated  at  !S263,363  10.  The  ex- 
penses during  the  same  period  are  $1 5<3,204  33 — 
leaving  a  net  revenue  oi  ;il07,lG3  91. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Wasliington  Railroad, 
the  amount  of  travel  and  intercom  se  between  the 
two  cities  has  greatly  increased.  The  average  at 
this  time  is  understood  to  be  about  two  hundred 
persons  per  day.  Large  numbers  who  formerly 
came  Uy  Baltimore  by  the  bay  rnute,  now  ascend 
the  Potomac,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  Railroad. 
The  results  already  fully  justify  the  policy  of  tak- 
ing the  fl;reater  part  of  the  stock  of  iliis  road  on  ac- 
count 01  the  Company.  The  distance  from  city  to 
city  is  now  performc  d  by  the  locomotive  engnies  in 
about  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  The  improve- 
ments contemplated  on  a  portion  of  the  mnin  stem 
of  tlie  road,  will  soon  bring  the  time  necressary  for 
this  journey  wiiliin  the  limit  originally  projjosed  oi 
two  boui-s. 

The  liiachinery  and  motive  power  employed  by 
the  Cump:iny  are  such  as  to  be  (]^ile  satisfactory. 
As  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  to  ^^lich  the  locomo- 
tive power  has  now  been  brought,  under  its  patro- 
nage, we  may  mention  that  the  "  Arabian"  is  now 
in  daily  use — travelling  80  nii.'es,  without  slacking 
its  fires  or  letting  the  steam  get  down.  And  the 
"  Washington,"  a  new  engine  on  the  same  plan, 
lately  made  an  exhibit  of  its  power  whicli  was 
quite  decisive.  "With  a  load  amounting  to  113 
tons,  this  en^e  traveUed  to  the  City  of  Warii- 
ingtoB,  at  a  rate  not  less  at  any  place  than  ten  miles 
an  hour — the  werage  speed  wsis  much  greater,— 


And  on  the  level  parts  of  the  road,  the  rate  of 
speed  sccrncd  ci:;ircly  at  the  disci^tjoii  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

The  reconnoisances  Ijetween  Cumberland  and 
the  Western  waters,  have  osuibiished  the  inifwr- 
tant  f.sct  that  the  mountains  to  be  traversc^l  by  tlie 
road  can  be  passed  by  locomotive  engines  and 
tlu'ir  trains,  wiihcul  the  use  of  siatimiary  potcer. — 
Tiie  routes  to  Pitu-burgh  and  Wheeling  are  both 
shown  to  be  perfectly  practic-xblc,  €icd  all  Uic  in- 
terests involved  in  the  extension  ot*  this  great 
work,  seem  to  rwiuirc  that  boili  roads  should  be 
made. 

Troi,  our  own  Troy  we  mean,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  enterprising  towns  in  this,  or  any 
oilier  Suite,  going,  in  tliat  particular,  far  aiiead  of 
its  slow  and  cautious  neighl>ors,  of  Albany. 

Among  oiher  indications  of  this  fact,  is  a  state- 
ment wo  find  in  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
yesuniay,  that  ''  the  proprietors  of  tlic  Troy  and 
i  Ballston  Kiilroad,  have  purchased  the  princijml 
nonioii  of  the  stock  ol  the  Sclienectady  and  S^ini- 
toga  Company,  and  aioat  probably  they  will  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  the  passenger  »ravel  to  the  Springs 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  road." 


The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
shares,   ou    which    50Z.  has  beeu  paid,  are 


now  selling  for  60/. 


New  Metallic  Cement. — A  new  metal- 
lic cement,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  ta- 
ken out,  consists  of  powdered  scoria  from 
the  copper  works,  mixed  with  stone  and 
lime.  It  sets  rapidly,  and  takes  a  fine  me- 
tallic polish.  It  is  now  being^  used  by 
Messrs.  Harrison,  in  a  large  building  inten- 
ded for  an  inn,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
London  Bridge.  This  cement,  unlike  all 
other  kinds  except  Frost's,  is  sold  mixed  up 
ready  for  use.  The  price  is  9d.  per  busheh 
If  the  scoria,  in  a  state  of  powder,  were 
sold  by  itself  compressed  in  casks,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  would  form  a  very  desir- 
able cement  for  exportation.  It  may  be  laid 
on  in  coats  as  thin  as  the  fourtn  of  an  inch, 
but  it  has  not  been  a  sufficiently  long  time 
in  use  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  will 
crack. — [Lon.  Mec.  Mag. 

DraABLE  Whitewash. — I  am  enabled 
to  certify  tlie  efficacy  of  marine  salt  ia 
fixing  whitewash  made  of  lime,  in  the 
year  1795,  when  I  was  director  of  the 
oaval  artillery  at  the  port  of  Toulon,  I  was 
commissioned  to  ascertain  the  utility  of  a 
method  proposed  by  the  master  painter  of 
that  port,  M.  Maquilau,  for  whitewashing 
the  sliips  between  deck,  and  likewise 
their  holds,  in  a  durable  mrnner,by  means 
of  lime.  Our  report  was  in  favor  of  this 
process,  which  consists  in  saturating 
water  in  which  the  lime  is  slacked  with 
muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt.)  The 
whitewash  produced  by  it  is  very  pcrraa« 
nent,  does  not  crack,  nor  come  off  upon 
one's  hands  or  clothes.  The  experiment 
was  made  only  on  wood.  It  appears  from 
M.  St.  Bernarde's  account,  that  it  sue 
ceedcJ  equally  well  on  walls. — [Annales 
dcs  Arts  et  Manufactures.] 

The  length  of  the  paved  streets  in  England  and 
Wales  is  20,000  miles ;  that  of  the  roads  which 
are  not  paved  is  100,000  miles.  The  extent  of  the 
turnpike  roads  is  about  30,000  miles. 

New  Steam-Engine. — It  is  said  the  Rev.  W, 
Morris,  minister  of  Eteanrow  chapel,  Wilnislow  in 
Ch^hirc,  has  invented  a  new  steam-engine,  ex- 
pense of  erecting  which  will  be  less  than  a  Unth 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  steam-engine  of  equal  power 
and  the  expense  of  working  it  will  be  less  than  one^ 
thousandth  part  of  the  expense  of  working  a  steam- 
engine  of  equal  power, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  following  communication  is  only  a  commencc- 
inent  of  what  we  hope  to  be  abio  to  give  in  relation  to 
the  "Novelty  Works"  of  this  city.  There  are  im- 
provements going  on  thei-e  which  will,  when  com- 
pleted, astonish  those  who  are  not  familiar  wiih  the 
operations  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  spoken  of 
in  the  following  communication.  We  are  not  sufTlcient- 
]y  acquainted  with  the  works  yet  lo  speak  of  them  in 
tlta  manner  they  deserve;  but  shall,  when  pnrmittod, 
give  a  full  description  of  the  works,  and  tha  improve- 
ments introduced  for  melting  iron. 

[For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 
Mechanical  Improvements — Novelty  Works. 

Mr.  Mixor:  Sir, — In  visiting  and  in- 
spectiDg  the  various  meclianical  improve- 
ments in  this  country,  which  have  come 
into  existence  within  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  in  learning  the  history,  characters, 
and  doings,  of  their  several  introducers, 
projectors  and  inventors,  one  is  naturally 
at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  vari- 
ous inventions  and  improvements,  or  the 
talents  and  ingenuity  of  their  authors. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  me- 
chanical  improvements,  I  had  often  Ijcard 
mention  made  of  Dr.  Nott.  I  had  seen 
several  kinds  of  stoves,  both  for  heating 
houses  and  for  culinary  purposes,  said  to 
be  invented  by  hina,  which  I  thought  dis- 
pkiyed  ingenuity;  and  I  had  seen  a 
steamboat,  of  somewhat  novel  construc- 
tion, which  also  bore  his  name,  both  as 
inventor  and  proprietor.  But  having 
never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  favor- 
ed  with  a  sight  of  that  gentleman,  and 
having,  through  the  medium  of  common 
report,  previously  to  any  knowledge  of 
his  mechanical  reputation,  formed  an  idea 
of  him  as  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  sci- 
entific and  literary  acquirements — a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed rank — and  president  of  a  very  respec- 
table collegiate  institution  ;  I  could  not 
but  i.nagine  that  though  ho  had  by  some 
lucky  thought  hit  upon  some  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  stoves,  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  some  vague,  abstract 
notion'  respecting  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment uf  steam,  in  propelling  boats,  yet  his 
knowledge  must  bo  altogether  superficial. 

But,  being  in  New- York  [a  few  days 
since,  and  hearing  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, called  the  Novelty  Works,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Dr.  Nott  and  others,  I  pro- 
cured  from  a  friend  a  note  of  introduction 
to  a  »genlleman  who  was  one  of  the  part- 
ners, and  visited  the  place,  when,  on  pre- 
senting the  note,  I  was  not  only  permitted 
to  examine  every  thing  in  and  about  the 
concern,  but  the  gentleman,  with  the 
kindest  attention  and  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, accompanied  me  through  every  part, 
and  explained  every  thing*which  needed 
explanation. 

This  examination  left  no  trace  of  the 
impressiofl  I  had  received  about  the  doc- 
tor's  superficial  knowledge.  I  found  an 
immense  establishment,  in  which  were 
carried  on  all  the  different  branches  and 
operations,  in  any  way  connected  with 
making  stoves,  steam  engines,  boilers,  and 
almost  every  other  article  of  large  ma- 
chinery, and  even  steamboats  ;  the  whole 
divided  into  its  proper  departments,  and 
each  department  funiished  with  the  most 
ingenious   and   perfect  apparatus  I  had 

€Yer  «e.en.    A  spacigus  yard,  which  con. 


tains  the  establishment,  is  enclosed  to 
keep  out  idle  intruders,. and  each  depart- 
ment has  a  shop  by  itself.  I  saw  in  each 
department  more  or  less  improvements 
from  the  common  modes  of  doing  the 
same  business,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  were  a  steam-boiler  and  a  mode 
olMacilitating  the  melting  of  iron,  making 
a  saving  of  heat  and  time  ;  each  of  which, 
and  several  others,  were  well  worthy  of 
distinct  notice.  I  could  not  but  gaze  with 
wonder  on  this  establishment,  with  all  its 
system  and  improvements,  that  the  whole 
should  be  planned  and  directed  by  the 
head  of  one  person,  who,  at  tho  same 
time,  was  actively  engaged  in  other  avo- 
cations of  a  nature  so  widely  different. 

</   "  And  still  I  gazed,  and  still.the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  was  a  kind  of  charm  that  still 
heightened  tho  pleasure  of  this  interest, 
ing  visit,  from  the  recollection  that  1  had 
often  in  former  days  rambled  over  the 
ground  when  it  was  in  open  fields,  an 
hour's  walk  from  any  part  of  the  city,  and 
hardly,  by  a  common  cultivation,  reclaim- 
ed from  the  state  of  nature.  The  spread- 
ing  population  of  the  once  distant  city, 
with  all  the  din  of  business,  has  now 
reached  the  establishment ;  and  it  seems 
placed  as  a  corner  stone,  or  as  a  guide 
and  pattern  to  the  city,  to  lead  them  on 
in  the  road  to  perfection. 

1  quitted  this  place  with  reluctance ; 
but  if  life  and  health  permit,  I  shall  visit 
it  again,  and  shall  notice  the  several  im- 
provements more  in  detail. 

Archimkdes. 

We  would  ohk  for  the  following  communication  an 
attentive  perusal,  especially  by  the  mechanics  of  this 
State,  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  State  prison  labor.  They  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
willingly  stand  by  and  see  the  introduction  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  if,  by  concert  of  action,  and  a  continuetl 
opposition,  they  can  prevent  it. 

[For  the  Railnxul  Journal.] 

Progress  of  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  history  of 
our  times,  but  of  all  past  ages,  that  the  pro- 
gress from  the  savage  state  to  that  of  high 
improvements  in  civiUzation,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  useful  arts,  is  not  by  gradual  advan- 
ces, but  by  sudden  starts,  the  effect  of  some 
accidental  exciting  cause;  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind, if  no  such  exciting  circumstance  hap- 
pens to  take  place,  they  will  remain  in  that 
state,  without  any  advance  toward  improve- 
ment for  ages,  and  perhaps  forever.  We 
see  portions  of  the  human  family  which 
have  probably  always  remained  in  as  unim- 
proved a  state  as  human  nature  can  exist 
in,  and  show  no  signs  of  ever  being  other- 
wise ;  and  we  also  see  other  portions  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  remained  with 
very  little  improvement,  at  once  awaking, 
as  if  from  sleep,  and  in  a  few  years  making 
advances  wliich  seem  to  outstrip  the  imagi- 
nation and  bid  defiance  to  impossibilities. 

Fifty  years  ago,  tlie  various  mechanic 
arts,  and  tlie  branches  of  science  on  which 
they  are  founded,  were  but  very  little  better 
known  in  this  country  than  th»y  were  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  fivehimdrfrd  years 
before.  It  is  true,  we  had  a  few  men  who 
could  make  and  repair  horse  shoes  and 
plough-sliares  in  a  clumsy  manner,  but  ma- 
chinery and  the  fine  arts,  and  even  the  finer 
branches  of  the  common  arts,  were  wholly 
unknown ;  or,  at  least,  unknown  in  prBC< 


tice.  Even  in  England,  where  they  are  now 
probably  as  far  advanced  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  two  or  three  hundred  years  since 
they  had  made  no  progress ;  and  throughout 
Europe  the  case  was  nearly  the  same. 

But  the  art  of  printing  had  kindled  a  flatnc 
which  was  to  light  the  world  loan  immense 
field  of  discoveries,  without  wliich  it  would 
have  remained  forever  imconceivable.  This 
light  had  began  to  spread  and  to  show  the 
outlines  of  useful  knowledge,  when  the  art 
of  spinning  cotton  by  machinery  and  of  pro- 
pelhng  that  machinery  by  steam  were  dis- 
covered in  England.  These  fngether  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  invention,  produc- 
ing efiects  which  no  human  foresight  could 
have  anticipated,  and  which  no  one  was  so 
credulous  as  to  believe,  if  it  had  been  foretold. 

It  is  now  forty.eight  years  since  the  first 
attempt,  and  forty-two  years  since  the  first 
successful  one,  to  introduce  cotton  machine- 
ry into  this  country,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  has  since  followed.  Before 
that  time  many  branches  of  business,  which 
are  now  too  conmion  to  excite  notice,  would 
have  been  subjects  of  extreme  wonder  ;  and 
many  things  we  now  see  done  every  day 
would  then  have  subjected  the  person  who 
did  them  to  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

These  two  inventions,  that  of  spinning  by 
machinery  and  that  of  propelling  that  and 
other  machinery  by  steam,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  pioneers  which  have  introduced  into 
this  country  almost  every  valuable  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  which  we  now  possess  ; 
they  have  effected  a  greater  change  than 
ever  took  place  before  in  any  country  in 
four  times  as  long  a  period.  It  can  be  truly 
said,  that  in  the  above  short  space  of  time 
we  have  progressed  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive ignorance  in  the  arts  to  an  ecjual  rank 
with  anyI;.other  nation.  W«  have  almost 
every  useful  art,  carried  on  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  and  have  made  and  are  daily 
making  in  many  Of  them  valuable  improve- 
ments. There  are  now  but  two  important 
branches  which  we  have  not  already  fairly 
introduced  and  carried  to  a  respectable  de- 
gree of  perfection.  These  are  pottery  and 
silk ;  and  these  are  now  in  the  act  of  being 
introduced  under  circumstances  which  guar, 
anlee  their  arrival,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  We  possess 
all  the  materials  in  abundance  to  perfect  the 
first,  and  fair  specimens  are  already  pro- 
duced.  For  the  second  we  have  advantages 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. It  lias  been  demonstrated  by  those 
whose  knowledge  and  veracity  can  neither 
be  questioned  nor  doubted,  that  the  Ameri- 
can silk  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion ;  and  a  thousand  facts  show  that  the 
mulberry,  which  is  the  peculiar  food  of  the 
silkworms,  if  not  indigenous  in  our  soil, 
thrives  in  it  better  than  most  other  trees. 
The  establishmentof  these  two  branches  will 
soon  make  the  second  great  and  perfecting 
era  in  the  history  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 
The  various  ornamental  branches,  as  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  other  m  inor  parts  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  pottery  and  silk, 
will  be  necessarily  improved  and  extended, 
and  the  whole  compass  of  arts  will  exhibit, 
the  effects  of  new  and  powerful  stimulus. 

And  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of  re- 
grel  to  every  person  of  patriotic  feelings, 
who  understands  the  subject,  that  the  le^s- 
lature  of  this  State  has,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  nn  art  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  silk  into  our  state  prisons,  which,  though 
it  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives, will,  if  it  has  any  effect,  produce  in- 
jury  rather  than  benefit. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  silk  is 
destined,  in  a  short  time,  to  become  a  prin. 
cipal  source  of  oyr  national  wealth ;  and 
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what  is  of  iniinite  importance,  it  seems  to 
be.designed  by  Ihc  discriminating  eye  of  in- 
finite wisdom  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 
business  and  employment  of  females.     The 
first  discovery  of  its  use  was  made  by  an 
empress — the  labor  is  more  appropriate  for 
women  and  children  than  for  men,  and  the 
fabrics  when  completed  are  more  particu- 
larly designed  for  their  use  than  for  males* 
Women  are,  in  general,  more  industrious 
than  men  ;  and  are  willing  to  apply  them- 
selves more  steadily  to  business,  if  they  can 
receive   adequate  compensation.     But   the 
use  Of  machinery  has  relieved  the  hands  of 
the  female  community  from  a  great  part  of 
the  labor  which  was  formerly  necessary  in 
dothing  themselves  and  llieir  households. 
They  have  not,  however,  lost  their  habits  of 
Ifldustry,  but  would  cheerfully  and  proudly 
pursue  and  conduct  any  honorable  business 
which  would  be  productive  of  profit,  and 
their  general  habits  of  economy  as  well  as 
industry  would  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  their 
success.  Thus,  while  our  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  were  helping  on  the  road,  not 
Only  to  cotmpetency,  but  to  wealth,  without 
lessening  ot  en(ifoac'hiflg  on  our  own  pro- 
per  field  of  profitable  labor,  their  business 
would  open  an  increased  and  extensive  de- 
mand for  such  labor  ill  machinery  and  flx- 
iureSi     Instead  of  being  taxed  to  support 
them  for  the  sake  of  those  charms  we  so 
much  adore,  and  which  are  neeessary  to  our 
very  existence,  they  will  more  than  eolnpare 
notes  with  us  in  profit,  while  their  charms 
will  not  only  be  increased  by  wholesome  ex- 
ercise and  the  expression  of  seIf>approba- 
tion,  but  still  heightened  by  more  rich  and 
elegant  clothing,  wrought  by  their  own  deli- 
cate fingers. 

Ft-om  all  these  eonsiderations  the  silk 
business  ougift  to  be  hallowed,  and  sacredly 
appropriated  to  the  department  of  female 
management.  No  man  ought  to  engage  in 
it  any  farther  than  as  an  assistant,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  fixtures,  and  to  aid  in 
cultivating  the  trees,  and  also  to  prepare  the 
machinery  necessary  in  manufacturing  it. 
At  the  heads  of  this  noble  department  our 
females  will  feel  new  importance  in  scale 
ef  being,  while  they  are  not  only  clothing 
and  adorning  their  persons  with  the  richest 
fabrics  of  their  own  making,  but  adding  im- 
mense sums  to  the  national  wealth.  Under 
these  cireumstances,  will  they'not  feel  their 
rights  invaded  and  encroached  on — their 
prospects  and  profits  interfered  with  ?  and 
\vhat  is  still  worse,  will  they  not  feel  them- 
selves insulted  and  degraded  by  the  propos- 
ed competition  with  them  in  the  state  pri. 
sons,  and  by  making  them  fellow  laborers 
with  base  wretches  whose  crimes  have  de- 
prived  them  of  liberty,  and  shut  them  from 
the  sight  of  mankind  1  If  they  do  not  feel 
nil  this,  and  feel  it  with  the  spirit  of  strong 
resentment,  they  are  not  the  beings  we  think 
them. 

"  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  other 
branch  of  business  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  useful  arts  so  completely  unfit  for  the 
employment  "^of  convicts  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement— so  sure  to  defeat  the  object  the 
legislature  had  in  view,  (whicli  was  doubt- 
less to  make  the  convicts  earn  their  living 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  free 
citizens,)  as  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
silk.  The  business  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting the  mulberry  trpes  we  should  certainly 
thrmw  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  confine- 
ment in  which  they  must  necessarily  be 
kept.  The  feeding  and  taking  care  of  the 
worms  is  much  mrtre  appropriately  the  busi- 
ness of  women  and  children  than  of  men, 
even  if  thepric0«^f  the  labor  were  the  yame. 
The  reeling  the  silk  has  ever  been,  and 
must  i^lways  be,  the  business  of  female^ ; 


the  rough  and  large  fingers  of  men  are  un- 
fit for  it.  Ail  that  remains,  then,  is  the 
weaving  and  dyeing.  The  weaving  by  the 
power  loom  is  already  commenced  by  Mr. 
Gay,  at  Providence,  with  the  most  perfect 
success,  and  all  plain  silk  fabrics  will  soon 
be  woven  by  it ;  and  every  man  acquainted 
with  cotton  manufacturing,  knows  that  wo- 
men are  better  attendants  on  the  |>ower 
loom  than  men,  independently  of  the  differ- 
ence in  prices  of  labor.  For  weaving  figured 
and  other  fancy  articles  much  skill  is  neces- 
sary, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
thorough  education  in  the  intricate  branches 
of  weaving,  and  will  require  complicate  and 
e«pensive  machinery.  The  dyeing  might, 
perhaps,  be  done  at  tite  state  prisons  to  ad- 
vantage, where  the  goods  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighborhood ;  at  any  considerable 
distance  the  profits  would  not  pay  for  tnins- 
portation. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  statement — no 
distorted  picture  of  the  case.  It  will  be 
found  on  trial  to  be  Hie  plain  truth  in  every 
particular.  Who  then  will  advocate  the  in- 
troduction of  silk  manufacturing  in  the  state 
prisons  1  We  think  no  one  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  who  is  in  his 
sober  senses.  S.  B. 


[For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 
To  set  out  the  Holes  in  the  Circles  of  the 
Index  to  a  Machine  for  Cutting  the  Teeth 
in  Geer  Wheels. 

Rule.  Take  several  convenient  numbers 
for  a  circle  that  is  most  used,  and  find  the 
least  common  multiple  of  them,  by  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Pik»  's  Arithmetic,  page  69. 

Example  1.  We  will  select  for  the  first 
circle  the  numbers  12,  IC,  20,  and  24.       ^ 
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Example  2. 
second  circle  10 
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We  will  next  select  for  the 
,  15,  21,  25,  and  30. 
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2d  circle. 
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For  third  circle, 
))40  .  60  .  80  . 

40, 
100 

60,80, 
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2  . 

10 
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3  . 

1  . 
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=  1200 

for  3d  circle,  &c. 

By  the  above  rule,  I  have  calculated  the 
holes  for  several  circles,whichare  as  follows: 
Ist,  A  circle  of  240  holes  will  cut  120,  80, 

60, 48,  40,  30,  24, 20, 15,  and  12  teeth. 
2d,   A  circle  of  144  holes  will  cut  144,  72, 

48,  36,  24,  18,  16,  and  12  teeth. 
3d,   A  circle  of  200  holes  will  cut  200,  100, 

50,  40,  25,  and  20  teeth. 
4th,  A  circle  of  72  holes  will  cut  72,  36,  24, 

18,  12,  9,  8,  and  6  teeth. 
5th,  A  circle  of  132  holes  will  cut  132,  66, 

44,  33,  22,  and  11  teeth. 
Wliich  is  the  most  that  is  in  common  use. 

S.  A. 


B  rFrom  the  London  Mcclumics'  Magazine.] 
Poi^TiiAND  Breakwatkk. — Sir, — I  re- 
grot  that  my  official  duties  have  prevent- 
ed  my  paying  earlier  attention  to  Mr. 
I^amb's  communication,  dated  4th  March, 
N(?.  605 ;  not  that  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
any  consequence,  as  affecting  my  late 
father's  claioa  to  priority  of  design  for  the^ 


Portland  Breakwater,  but  lest  my  silence 
should  be  construed  a»  a  tac't  admission 
of  Mr.    Lamb's  claims*      I   take  it    for 
granted,  that  if  any  co0Mnu.n»cation  on  a 
breakwater   for   Portland   roi.ds  shall  ap- 
pear to  have    been   made  by  my  father 
previous  to  June,  1812,  (the  earliest  pe. 
riod  to  which  Mr.  Lamb  can  carry  back 
his  suggestion,)  then  the  orij^inality  "^M 
rest   with  my   father.     Now  Mr.   Ham» 
with  whom  I  have  had  no  intercourse,  a'- 
rcctly  or  indirectly,  for  more  than  twcBly 
years,  until  within  the  last  fortni   iit,  hasr- 
ing  seen  the  correspondence  in    he  Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  unsolicitedh  wrote  a 
letter,  (published  in  Mech.  Mag.  p.  269, 
vol.  xxii.)  in  which  he  says,  •*  1  can  add 
my  testimony,  that  in  the  year   i  808  I 
frequently  heard  him  (meaning  my  fatljer) 
speak  of  his  plan,  and  give  minute  detail* 
of  the  same  ;"  and  in  a  snbscquent  letter 
which   I   have  received  from  him,  date* 
24th    May,  1835,   he  adds— **I   can  stilS 
recollect  that  he  (meaning  my  father)  ap- 
|)eared  quite  aufait  in  all  the  details,  and 
delighted  to  explain  them  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  so  frequently  visited  his 
library,  when  George  IIL  drew  such  a 
concourse  of  them  to  Weymouth.     This 
allusion,  you  will  perceive,  wiil  carry  the 
date  of  your  father's  plan  even  prior  to  the 
year  1800.    I  soon  after  left  Weymouth.'*- 
I  can  mention  many  other  persons  who 
were    well    acquainted  with  my  father  s 
designs,  and  to  whom  he  made  occasional 
written  as  well  as  verbal  communications, 
in  reference  to  the    subject    anterior   to 
1812.     A  communication    was    made  to 
Lord  A.  Beauclcrk,  in  June,  1810-  Gen- 
Donmourier,  an  engineer  of  no^  comnnoa 
order,  had  also  frequent  interricws  and 
conversations  with  my  father  on  tkifl  siib- 
ject,  as  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvements  of  our  maritime  com- 
petitors at  Cherbourg,  then  in  progress ; 
from  him   my  father  received  nrany  im-   . 
portant  hints  in   futherance   of  his  own 
ideas.     A  communication   was   made  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  September,  Il^lO,  on 
the  same  subject.     I  have  nUnieraUi."  bet- 
ters to  my  father  from   gentlemen  ^ho 
were   in  the  habit  of  frequentingf Wey- 
mouth at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  his  lattf 
Majesty,  George  III.,  in  which  reference 
is  constantly  made  to  him  as  tiie  person 
who  had  first   suggested  the    idea  of  a 
breakwater  at  Portland.      My  father  com- 
municated his  design  to  Mr.   Idle,  confi-    • 
dentially,  in  June,  1812,  when  that  gen. 
tlctnan  was  a  candidate  to  represent  Wey- 
mouth.    At  that  period  the  subject  was 
generally  discussed,  and  no  doubt,  from 
the  publicity  given  to  it,  Mr.  Lamb's  in- 
tentions  originated,    as  his   professional 
connexion  with  Mr.  Idle  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  witli 
every  transaction,  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, in  which  Mr.  Idle  had    any    share. 
The^slight  intercourse  which  then  took 
place  between  my  father  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
was  not  of  such  a  description  as  to  require 
or  induce  him  to  make  a  confidential  com- 
munication.    The  question  of  originality 
was  never  mooted,  because  there   could 
be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.     In  all  my 
father's  extensive   correspoadence   with 
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tnea  of  rank  and  influence,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  expressed,  na;ne!y,  that  the 
tJesij^n  first  emanated  fiom  him.     As  to 
my  father's  silence,  on  which  Mr.  Lamb 
«eems  to  lay  so  much  stress,  that  merely 
shpws  that  he  was  cautious  of  committing 
himaelf  to  strangers,  and  that  he  had  not 
taken  an"  steps  to  carry  his  design  into 
execution^  because  he  did  not  possess  pe. 
tuuiary  means   sufTjcient  to  justify    his 
•embarking  in  so  extensive  an  enterprise. 
If  Mr.  Bracebridge  had  v.oL  knoicn  that 
my  father  had  possessed  plans  and  par- 
ticulars before  August,  1813,  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  apply  for  them  ?  He 
says,    under    date    August    13th,    1813, 
"  Though  disniissed,*perhaps,  for  want  of 
encouragement,  from  your  present  iiiten- 
tion  (pending  a  more  favorable  period  for 
such   an   enterprise,)  I  am   confident    a 
mind  capable  of  forming  such  a  design, 
could  never  willingly  abandon  it.     As  I 
understand  you  had  in  your  possession, 
plans,  soundings,   and    various   requisite 
materials  for  this  great  work,  upon  which 
«uch  has  been  my  rellection  and  contem- 
plation, and  consequent  admiration  of  the 
plan,  that  I  have  ventured  to  mention   it 
to  some  confidential,  scientific,  and,  oiher- 
wise,  ab-le   friends,"  &c.  &c.     Again — 
"  These,  sir,  were  the  feelings  which  led 
me  to  wish  it  may   be  in   my    power  to 
rePider  you  any  service  in  this  matter, 
a^d  induce  you  to  turn  your  mind  again 
to  a  plan  on  which  you  have  already  be- 
stowed   so  much  trouble   and  attention." 
Can  this  be  any  thing  but  conclusive  ?  Is 
there  ;iny   symptom  of  a  comjjetitor  for 
the   crudit  of  origination?     Must  it  not 
iiave  been  known  to  Mr.  Bracebridge,  if 
Mr.   Lamb  had  hinted  any   intention    of 
claiming  the  projection  of  a  breakwater 
at  Portland,  and  would  Mr.  Bracebridge 
have  t iius  written  with  such  a  knowledge  ? 
Mr.  Lamb   does  not  j.ut  forth   his  claim 
until    tiie    year    1834,  when    Mr.   John 
Harvey,  the  original  projector  of  this  de- 
sign,  is    dead.      If   Mr.  Lamb  had  any 
pretence  to  originality  in  this  matter,  how 
happens  it  that  even  Mr.  Idle,  so  late  as 
18 IS,  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  on  the 
subjoct,    addressing    him    as    being    not 
mer<ily  a  principal,  but  the  only  projector 
of  tlie  undertaking?     Indeed  that  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  Mr.  Bracebridge,  always 
considered   my  father  as   the    individual 
with  whom  the  design  for  a  breakwater  at 
Portland  had   originated.     And  so  did,  I 
may  truly  say,  tlio   entire   population  of 
Weymouth  and  its  neighborhood,  since 
no  farther  back  than  July  last,  687  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  signed  a   petition  to 
his  present  Majesty  in  favor  of  a  break- 
w.'iter  based  on  my  father's  plan,  in  which 
hti  was  distinctly  recognised  as  ihefatlier 
of'  the  projected  undertaking. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  ob't  serv't, 

JoHx  Harvey. 

Weymouth,  June  f>lh',  1834. 


Extracts  from  a  Lecture  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Timber  by  Kyan's  Patent  for 
preventing  Dry  Rot:  delivered  by  Dh. 
BiRKBECK,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adel. 
phi,  December  9,  IS34. 

I  W©  bftve  beard  p<?rsons  assort  that  jt  [ 


appears  to  them  almost  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  can  become  necessary, 
on  a  large  scale,  to  perform  any  opera- 
tion with  a  view  to  render  timber  durable, 
beyond  that  of  properly  seasoning  it  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  But  is  not 
this  mere  prejudice  ?  Why  should  not  tim- 
ber be  prepared  by  a  particular  process, 
wiiich  conveys  something  additional  into 
it,  and  thereby  effects  a  chemical  change 
in  its  natuje,  as  well  as  leather  is  tiinned  ? 

"  A  very  effectual  procedure  has  taken 
place,  in  regard  to  one  form  of  animal 
matter,  by  the  preservation  of  the  skin 
from  natural  decay  in  a  process  known 
by  the  name  of 'Tanning.'  This  process 
will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr.  Kyan's 
invention.  Tanning  consists  in  protecting 
the  leather  and  skin  by  the  introduction 
of  tannin,  which  is  generally  derived 
from  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  bark 
of  the  oak.  If  no  cliange  were  produced 
in  the  gelating,  which  makes  the  largest 
part  of  the  skin  to  be  immersed  in  the 
tan  pit,  it  would  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes — it  would  putrify,  and  lose  its 
tenacity  ;  but  if  a  portion  of  animal  jelly 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  of  the 
substance  added,  similar  to  the  tannin,  a 
combination  will  take  place  between  the 
gelatine ;  a  precipitate  will  follow  of  the 
animal  matter,  M'hich  is  the  tanno-gela- 
tine,  or  a  compound  of  tannin  and  gela- 
tine, and  is  precisely  that  substance 
which  is  formed  in  the  leather,  and  gives 
to  it  durability  and  power  to  resist  the 
causes  of  decay.  The  same  intention 
exists  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Kyan.  It  is 
true  he  does  not  act  on  the  gelatine  of 
animal  matter,  but  he  does  on  the  albu- 
men :  one  of  the  approximate  principles 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  slightly  perceived  by  Four- 
croy,  but  which  was  actually  discovered 
by  Berzelius,  about  tne  year  1813. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  this  vegetable  mat- 
ter (albumen,)  there  are  various  substan- 
ces which  may  be  employed.  The  Hi- 
biscus esculentus  yields  it  in  considerable 
abundance  :  it  is  a  West  Indian  plant, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  as  adopted  in 
Demerara,  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  in 
other  Islands,  the  white  of  eggs  and  blood 
are  employed  in  the  process  of  clarifyin' 
sugar.  The  ficus  indica,  also,  if  divided 
at  the  stem,  will  exude  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  matter.  If  the  solution 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (which  is 
the  agent  adopted  by  Mr.  Kyan)  is  added 
to  the  vegetable  matter,  albumen,  it  will 
be  found,  when  they  come  in  contact,  that 
decomposition  occurs." 

"  Mr.  Kyan,  who  had  been  a  series  of 
years  (since  1812)  engaged  in  trying  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  was  led  to  the  present  ex- 
periment by  having,  as  he  conceived,  at 
length  ascertained  that  albumen  was  the 
primary  cause  of  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion, and  subsequently  of  the|decoraposi. 
tion  of  vegetable  matter.  Aware  of  the 
established  affinity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
for  this  material,  he  applied  that  substance 
to  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  both  ace. 
toua  and  sacoharino,  on  which  he  waa 
then  operating,  and  in  which  albumen 


was  a  constituent,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  in  a  quiescent  and  incorruptible 
state,  and  obtaining  a  confirmation  oT  his 
opinions  by  the  fact  that,  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  acetous  solution  open- 
ly exposed  to  atmospheric  air  had  not  be- 
come putrid,  nor  had  the  saccharine  de- 
coction yielded  to  the  vineous  or  acetous 
stages  of  fermentation,  but  were  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation  ;  he  concluded  that 
corrosive  sublimate,  by  combination  with 
albumen,  was  a  protection  against  the  na. 
tural  changes  of  vegetable  matter." 

"  The  mode  in  which  the  application 
of  the  solution  takes  place,  is  in  a  tank 
similar  to  the  model  on  the  table.  They 
are  constructed  of  different  dimensions, 
from  20  to  80  feet  in  length,  6  to  10  in 
breadth,  and  3  to  8  in  depth.  The  tim- 
ber  to  be  prepared  is  placed  in  the  tank, 
and  secured  by  a  cross  beam  to  prevent 
its  rising  to  the  surface.  The  wood  being 
thus  secured,  the  solution  is  then  admit- 
ted from  the  cistern  above,  and  for  a 
time  all  remains  perfectly  still.  In  the 
course  of  10  or  12  hours  the  water  is 
thrown  into  great  agitation  by  the  cfSsr- 
vescence,  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  air  fixed  in  the  wood,  by  the  force 
with  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  by  the  escape  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  process. 
In  the  course  of  12  hours  this  commotion 
ceases,  and  in  the  space  of  7  to  14  days 
(varying  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
wood)  the  change  is  complete,  so  that  as 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  an  expensive 
article,  the  albumen  may  be  converted 
into,  an  indecomposable  substance  at  a 
very  moderate  rate." 

After  stating  the  result  of  various  ex. 
periments.  Dr.  Birkbeck  concludes  by 
observing  that  this  discovery  is  yet  in 
embryo,  but  that  the  public  benefit  that 
will  result  from  it  is  beyond  calculation. 
In  an  Appendix  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  process  is  applicable  are  de> 
tailed  :  such  as  preventing  dry  rot,  sea- 
soning timber,  protecting  from  insects, 
applying  the  process  to  Canada  and  Bri- 
tish timber,  and  preserving  canvass,  cord- 
age, &c.  from  mildew. 

"  Canada  timber  is  much  more  liable 
to  decay  than  that  grown  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  for  this  reason  is 
never  used  in  buildings  of  i\  superior  de- 
scription. The  principle  of  decay  being 
destroyed,  as  above  shown,  this  objection 
is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  this  kind 
of  timber  may  now  be  employed  with  as 
great  security  as  that  of  a  superior  quality 
and  higher  price. 

"  The  same  observation  applies  with 
great  force  to  timber  of  British  growth, 
particularly  to  that  of  Scotland,  much  of 
which  is  at  present  considered  of  very 
little,  if  any  value  for  durable  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  liability  to  de- 
cay, whether  in  exposed  situations  or 
otherwise.  The  present  process  will, 
therefore,  render  of  considerable  value, 
plantations  of  larch,  firs  of  all  kinds,  birch, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  poplar,  &c.,  which  are 
the  chief  producti  of  the  great  wooded  ea< 
tatei,  ftnd  which,  when  prepared,  may  b« 
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advantageously  employed  to  most  useful 
purposes." 

"  Purposes  for  which  the  Prepared 
Timber,  6fc.,  tcould  he  highly  ttsefiU. — 
Houses,  farm  houses,  out  houses.  Large 
timbers,  floors,  roofs,  gutters,  dtc,  furni- 
ture, and  all  joiner's  work,  preserved  from 
dry  rot,  and  perfectly  seasoned.  Posts, 
rails,  gales,  park  paling,  fences,  hop  poles, 
felloes,  spokes,  shafts,  <Scc.  &.c.  For 
these  purposes  any  kind  of  timber  may 
now  be  used,  instead  of  the  more  expen* 
sive  kinds.  It  will  also  supersede,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  the  employment  of  iron,  from  its 
acquired  durability  and  greater  economy." 

The  additional  expense  of  preparing 
timber  for  buildings,  such  as  farm  houses, 
out  houses,  dsc.  ia  Mr.  Kyan's  manner  is 
estimated  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
20*.  per  load. — [Arch.  Mag.] 

Specification  of  a  Patent  for  a  new  and 
improved  mode  of  constructing  a  Mill 
Bush,  or  Spindle  Box,  for  Flour  Mills ; 
arid  also  of  making  and  fixing  a  Ring 
and   Bale    in   the    Eye    of  the    upper 
Stone.     Granted  to  Wariien  P.  Wing, 
of  Greenwich,  Hempstead  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  20,  1835. 
To  all   whom    it   may   concern,  be  it 
known,  that  I,  Warren  P.  Win^^,  of  Green- 
wich, in   the   county  of  Hampshire,  and 
State   of  Massachusetts,  have?    invented 
certain  improvements   in  the    manner  of 
Hxing  the  mill  bush,  or  spindkr  box,  and 
of  constructing  a  ring   and   bale  to  be 
fixed  in  the  eyes  of  millstones  for  the 
grinding  of  flour,  or  other  artitiles  ;  and 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is 
a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

I  make  a  box,  usually  of  cast-iron, 
which  I  adapt  in  size  to  the  eye  of  the 
stone.  For  the  sake  of  facility  of  de- 
scription, I  will  give  the  dimensions  of 
one  which  I  have  made,  and  which,  after 
a  fair  trial,  has  been  found  to  answer 
well  in  practice. 

The  box  has  a  top,  which  top  fits  on  to 

it,  Uke  a  snuiT-box.     It  is  ten  inches  in 

diameter,  and  five  inches  in  depth,  the 

outer  rim  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch 

in  thickness.  The  bottom  and  top  are  both 

perforated  in  the  'centre,  so  as  to  allow 

the  mill  spindle  to  pass  through  them. 

This   box  is    to    contain    three    bearing 

pieces,  of  block   lin,  or  of  any  proper 

mixed  metal,  which  are  to  be  simultane- 

ously  forced  up  against  the  spindle,  and 

which   are  in  contact   with  it  for  about 

three-fourths  of  its    circumference,  the 

remaining   fourth  being  exposed  to  the 

cooling    influence    of    the    air.      These 

metal  bearings  are  cast  into  a  follower  of 

cast-iron,  a  birds-eve  view  of  which  re- 

sembles   the   letter   H,  the   outer  end  of 

which  receive'?  the  cam,  or  eccentric,  by 

which  the  bearings  are  to  be  forced  up 

against   the  spindle.      Cells  to   receive 

these   followers   are  formed   within   the 

box,  by  six  wings,  or  cheeks,  extending 

from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  sides  of 

each  of  the  three  cells  thus  formed  being 

parallel  to  each  other,  that  the  followers 

may  slide  readily  and  truly  therein  ;  these 

wings  are,  of  course,  cast  with  the  box. 

The  void  space  betwten  them  ftdinit  of  [ 


the  contact  of  air  with  the  spindle,  and  ! 
one  of  them  is  to  be  used  for  another  \ 
purpose,  to  be  presently  described.  ; 

Between   the  rim  of  the    box,  and  the  \ 
crossbars  of  each  of  the    followers,  the  I 
bottom  is  perforated  to  allow  the  passage  ! 
of  round  rods  of  iron,  the  upper  ends  of  i 
which  are  formed  into  cams,  or  eccen-  j 
tries,  for  forcing  up  the  followers,  and,  I 
for  this  purpose,  extend  up  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  box.     The  lower  ends 
of  the  above  named  round  rods,  or  spin- 
dles, extend  down  sufiiciently  below  the 
bed  stone  to  allow  of  their  being  acted 
upon  comveniently,  as  they  are  all  to  turn 
at  the  same    time.     The    turning   them 
simultaneously  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  but   that   which  I   deem  the  most 
simple  is  by  attaching  each  of  the  spin- 
dles to  a  ring,  by  means  of  a  jointed 
crank,  so  that,  when  the   ring  is  made  to 
revolve,  the  followers  will  all  advance  at 
the  same  time  ;  other  modes  will  occur  to 
any  skilful   mechanician,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  specified. 

The  cover  of  the  box  I  make  somewhat 
convex  ;  it  need  not  be  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  besides 
the  perforation  in  its  centre  for  the  spindle, 
I  usually  drill,  or  cast,  holes  through  it, 
near  the  inner  edge,  which  I  fill  with  wood, 
in  order  to  nail  the  elastic  collar  thereto. 

In  order  to  lubricate,  or  oil,  the  spin- 
die.  I  drill  a  hole  throuiih   the  bottom  of 
the  box,  near  the    periphery,  and  in   one 
of  the  angles  formed  by  it,  and  one  of 
the   before   named   wings,  or  cheeks,  in 
one  of  the  void  spaces.     A  rod   extends 
down  through  this  hole,  in  the  manner  of' 
those  attached  to  the  eccentrics,  and  this  ! 
carries  a  leaf  within  the  box,  to  which  a 
sponge  containing  oil,  or  a  lump  of  grease 
of  any  suitable  kind,   may  be  attached,  f 
By  turning  this  rod,  the  oil,  or  grease,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  spindle,  and 
lubricates  it ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  a 
moment,  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary. 

My  improvement  in  the  bale  and  ring 
consists  in  casting  them  in  one  entire  ' 
piece,  in  such  way  that  the  ring  may  be  \ 
let  into,  and  firmly  affixed  in,  the  eye  of  i 
the  stone.  The  bale  rises  as  a  semicircle  j 
above  the  ring,  or  forming  such  other  ; 
curve  between  two  opposite  points  on  the  j 
diameter  of  the  ring,  as  shall  adapt  it  to  j 
the  cock  heads  of  spindles  already  made. 
Gains,  or  notches,  are  made  under  the  1 
ends  of  the  bale,  in  the  ring,  to  receive  \ 
the  driver. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  ' 
construction  of  a  spindle  box,  in  which  | 
the  followers  are  moved  up  by  eccentrics, ' 
or  cams,  without  the  necessity  of  stop-  \ 
ping  the  mill,  and  operating  substantially  ■ 
in  the  manner  described.  i 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  for  lubri- ! 
eating,  as  herein  described,  and  likewise 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  ring  and  j 
bale  in  one  piece,  as  [herein  set  forth  ;  | 
not,  however,  intending  to  confine  my-  j 
self  to  the  exact  form  which  I  have  de- 1 
scribed,  but  to  varj'  the  same  in  any  \ 
manner  which  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  ; 
the  like  ends  are  attached  by  means  sub. 
Btaotially  the  same. 


[From  the  London  Itepertory  of  Patent  Invenfiooa,  &c.] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  grmded  to 
.IoH>-  AsToy,  for  an  Improvememt  in  the 
Manufacture  or  Constrvciion  cf  But" 
tons. — Sealed  July  10,  1834. 

My  invention  (says  Mr.  Aston)  re- 
lates tp  that  description  of  buttons  com- 
monly called  "  flexible  shanks,"  wherein 
a  tuft  of  thread  or  woven  fabric  is  made 
to  pass  through  an  opening  in  what  is 
called  a  collet,  such  tuft  protrurfing  out- 
wards for  the  passage  of  the  icedle 
when  in  the  act  of  attaching  this  <J«6crip- 
tion  of  buttons  to  a  garment. 

Fig.  1  is  an  edge  view,  and  fig.  2  a 
plan  of  one  of  the  old  construction  of 
buttons,  a  being  the  protruding  hift  of 
thread  or  woven  fabric  ;  b,  the  ordinary 
collet.  Objections  have  been  raised 
against  these  buttons,  owing  to  the  flexible 
tuft,  by  which  the  button  is  attached, 
coming  in  contact  with  tiM  sides  of  the 
button-hole,  and  quickly  wearing  the 
same  away,  and  making  it  have  a  shabby 
appearance  ;  and  this  has  been  found  to  be 
the  case  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
with  tlie  covered  buttons  which  were 
formerly  very  extensively  in  use,  and  in 
which  the  covering  was  performed  by 
hand  with  the  needle.  Now  the  intent 
of  my  invention  is  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion above  n;antioned,  by  an  improvement 
ia  the  construction  of  the  metal  collet  to 
be  used  in  tlie  making  such  description 
of  buttons,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to 
use  a  flexible  shank  which  does  not  pro- 
trude, and  thus  admitting  of  such  buttons 
being  set  more  closely  to  the  cloth  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  as  there 
are  no  protruding  shanks,  the  only  parts 
which  will  be  within  the  bultoa-hole  ol 
the  garment  will  be  the  threads  by  which 
the  buttons  aro  sowed  or  attached,  and  in 
this  particular  they  will  very  much  re- 
semble the  buttons  covered  by  hand  and 
with  the  needle. 

My  improvement  consists  in  giving  to 
the  metal  collet  of  the  buttos  an  oblong 
hole,  having  the  threads  which  act  as  the 
flexible  shanks  laid  across  the  short  axes 
of  such  oblong  hole,  as  shown  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  there  being  a  soft  substance  or 
paddiiig  below  the  threads,  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  garment 
to  which  such  button  may  be  attached. 

Fig.  3  represents  an  edge  view  of  a 
button  constructed  accordin;;  to  my  im- 
prorement. 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan   thereof.     In  both  of 


these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hole 
formed  in  the  collet,  h,  is  cblong  ;  whilst 
it  will  further  be  seen,  that  the  threads,  a, 
which  act  as  the  flexible  shank  in  this 
button,  are  held  across  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  oblong  hole,  at  the 
same  time  such  threads  do  not  protrude, 
but  lie  close  on  the  surface  of  the  pad- 
ding, which  forms  part  of  the  back  of  the 
button.  It  will  be  evident,  that  by  having 
the  hole  formed  oblong,  the  needle  may 
with  facility  be  passed  under  the  threads 
of  the  flexible  shank  in  the  direction  of 
the  leiigth  of  the  hole  of  the  collet,  as  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  it  is  the 
facility  thus  oflered  of  passing  the  needle 
'  ia  that  directioa,  which  reo^&n  the  pro* 
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the  workman  holds  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  between  the  button  and  llic  punch, 
to  prevent  the  face  of  the  button  being 
i  ijured  in  appearance  by  the  punch. 

Huvinij  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  und  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  same  into  eflect,  I  would  have  it 
understood,  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  of 
the  tools  or  dies  or  parts  of  the  button 
herein  shown  and  described,  they  being 
similar  to  those  heretofore  used  in  making 
like  kinds  of  buttons ;  nor  do  1  claim  llio 
making  of  the  flexible  shank  (or  part  l>y 
which  the  button  Is  atUiehed)  of  tiircad  ; 
but  I  would  have  it  understood,  that  what 
I  claim  as  my  invention  of  an  improve 
ment  in  the  manufacture  or  construction 
of  buttons,  is  the  manufacturing  or  con. 
strucling  oovercd  flexible  shanked  but. 
tons  with  collets  having  oblong  holes,  by 
which  the  flexible  shank  is  not  required 
to  protrude,  but  the  button  may  with 
facility  be  sewed  or  attached  to  the  gar. 
mcnt  by  passing  the  needle  under  the 
threads,  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
•f  the  oblong  hole  as  above  described. 

Enrolled  January  10,  1835. 

Just  Tribute. — Tlie  tragical  falc  of  a  hieriio. 
rious  engineer,  Phineas  Davit,  who  was  ctushed 
by  an  accident  on  ihe  Baltimore  RaihontJ,  was  nc* 
ticed  some  days  ago  in  this  paper. 

In  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Chcsapfsako 

niid  Ohio  Railroad  Cnmpany,  the  following  ju»t 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  character  and  services  cf  tins 
ill-fated  individual :  |     .  *  • 

Phineas  Davis  was  iha  first  who  constnictwl  an 
engine,  capable  of  being  used  on  llic  rond,  in  wliich 
anthracite  fuel  was  successfully  employed.  With 
untiring  pntience,  he  bore  disappointmeiit  after  dib- 
apiwintncnt ;  and  tlie  eminent  and  splendid  re- 
sults, which  ultimately  rcwaided  his  eflTorts,  are 
ample  tOBtimonials  of  his  genius,  and  will  identify 
his  nfune,  most  honorably,  with  that  great  system 
of  internal  improvement,  wliich  is  yet  to  work  so 
many  and  such  important  changes  in  the  relations 
of  Mtciety.  Of  a  quick  and  clear  conception,  in 
maitcrs  relating  to  liis  profession,  he  possessed  a 
.calm  discriminating  judgment.  Tlie  warmth  and 
energy  of  inventive  talent  v»erc  tempered  by  a  pru- 
dent foresight  and  great  practical  skill.  He  sel  • 
doni,  therefore,  t(Xjk  a  step,  which  was  not  n  secure 
one ;  and  the  success  of  his  suggestions,  when  put 
into  practice,  gave  them,  from  the  fir.-jt,  almost  the 
same  weight  as  if  they  had  been  the  dicta  of  expe- 
rience. His  private  worth  and  unassuming  man- 
nei-s,  were  not  less  rcmarkAble,  than  his  rare  abili- 
ties. The  Board  deeply  regret  his  loss,  and 
hold  his  memory  in  sinceie  rcspcclful  and  consid^ 
eration. 


trusion  of  the  flexible  shank  unnecessary, 
and  it  is  with  this  view  that  the  hole  in 
the  collet  is  made  oblong.  The  threads 
which  form  the  flexible  chank  will  be 
securely  held  down  .icross  what  may  be 
called  the  shorter  axis  of  the  oblonc  hole, 
only  a  very  small  part  being  left  unco- 
vered, and,  consequently,  will  not  bo 
liable  to  stretch. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my 
invention,  I  will  describe  the  best  manner 
with  which  T  am  acquainted  for  making 
buttons  according  to  my  improvement. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  metal  shell,  similar 
to  those  which  are  ordinarily  used  for 
making  this  description  of  buttons. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  metal  collet,  the 
difference  between  which  and  those 
heretofore  used  is,  that  the  hole  is  ob. 
long,  for  the  purpose  before  described.  1 
would  here  remark,  that  these  shells  and 
collets  are  made  by  the  fly-press,  as  is 
well  understood. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  piece  of  silk,  or 
oilier  woven  covering  of  the  button. 

Fig.  8  is  the  padding  which  lies  under 
the  collet,  and  it  has  wound  round  the 
thread,  a,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  which 
acts  as  the  flexible  shank  to  the  button. 
This  padding  consists  of  several  layers  of 
soft  paper,  having  a  piece  of  silk  or  other 
fabric  similar  to  the  covering  of  the 
button  :  this  piece  of  silk,  or  other  fabric, 
ibrming  the  surface  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  th^  face  of  the  garment  to 
which  the  button  is  attached. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  section  and  plan  of 
the  die  or  mould  into  which  the  parts  of 
the  button  are  first  put,  in  order  to  bring 
the  parts  properly  together  previous  to 
their  undergoing  the  final  pressure  by 
which  the  button  is  completed. 

Fig.  10  is  the  punch  tothe  die  or  mould, 
fig.  9,  which  is  «iown  partly  in  section,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  coimtersunk. 

Fig.  11  is  a  hollow  tool  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  covering  of  the  button,  fig. 
7,  are  gathered  together  and  laid  over  the 
edges  of  the  shell,  fig.  5.  When  the 
covering,  fig.  7,  and  the  shell,  fig.  5,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9, 


which  will  be  clearly  seen  in  fig.  12, 
where  these  parts  are  shown  together 
ready  for  receiving  the  collet  and  the 
padding,  having  the  threads,  a,  wrapped 
around  it,  and  lying  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  oblong  hole  of  the 
collet.  In  forming  a  button,  the  circular 
piece  of  silk  or  other  fabric,  fig.  7,  is  to 
be  first  placed  on  the  face  of  the  die  or 
mould,  fig.  0,  at  the' points,  cc,  the  face  of 
the  die  or  mould  being  sunk  to  receive 
it ;  a  shell,  fig.  5,  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  covering,  fig.  7,  and 
the  two  together  are  to  be  pressed  down 
to  the  bottom  (by  the  punch,  fig.  10,)  of 
the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  in  doing  which 
the  punch  will  enter  the  shell  and 
guide  it  down.  The  punch  is  then 
to  be  removed,  and  Ihe  hollow  tool,  fig. 
11,  is  to  be  forced  down  into  the  die  or 
mould,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  silk  or 
other  covering  of  the  button  will  be 
forced  towards  the  centre  of  the  die  or 
mould,  and,  consequently,  overlap  the 
edges  of  the  shell ;  the  collet,  fig.  G,  con 
taining  the  padding,  is  then  to  be  dropped 
into  the  mould  or  die  through  the  hollow 
tool,  fig.  11,  the  collet  being  uppermost. 
The  punch,  fig.  10,  is  the  next  to  be 
forced  down  with  [pressure  through  the 
hollow  tool,  by  which  means  the  collet, 
the  padding,  and  the  edges  of  the  outer 
covering  of  the  button,  will  all  be  forced 
into  the  shell,  fig.  5,  which  will  retain  them 
sufliciently  secure  till  the  button  under- 
goes  the  final  pressure  for  completing  it. 
The  button  thus  far  produced  is  to  be  temo. 
ved  from  the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  by  a  wire, 
which  is  passed  up  through  the  mould  for 
that  purpose,  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

Fig.  13  is  another  die  ,  and  fig.  14^is 
a  punch,  by  which  the  final  or  completing 
pressure  is  given  to  the  button.  The 
nature  of  the  counter-sinking  of  this  die 
will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  draw, 
ing  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  punch, 
fig.  14,  has  a  plain  face.  The  button,  on 
coming  from  the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  is  to 
be  placed  with  the  collet  downwards,  and 
the  same  is  pressed  into  the  die,  fig.  13, 
by  the  punch,  fig.  14,  at  the  same  time 


fFrom  the  New-England  Farmer.]        .  * 
Poor  Laws  of  Great  Britain. 
We  received   the   Edinburgh  Quartdy 
Journal    of   Agriculture    for    June,    some 
weeks  ago  ;  and  now  proceed  to  take  some 
notice  of  its  contents. 

The  Jirst  article  is  »n  elaborate  compar- 
ison of  The  Poor  Lawn  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  poor  have 
been  much  more  judiciously  managed  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  We  select  one 
paragraph  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  laborers  of  those  two  countries. 

"The  mode  of  Uving  in  Scotland  has 
been  lower  than  in  England  ;  and  hence  it  is 
less  expensive  to  provide  for  a  poor  man 
here  than  in  the  south.  An  English  labo- 
rer thinks  himself  starved,  ifhe  does  not 
daily  eat  butcher-meat  and  white  bread, 
and  drink  malt  liquor ;  whereas  in  Scot* 
land  milk  and  meat  (oatmeal)  make  a  plen- 
tiful liouse,  and  our  ablest  ploughmen  take 
nothing  more.  Potatoes,  which  the  chil* 
dren  of  our  gentry  prefer  t)  bread,  are  re- 
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jjarded  witli  considerable  firorn  by  Jftbortrs 
In  tbe  south  ot  England.  VVhnt  an  Knglish 
laboror  spends  on  his  bacon,  beer,  and 
white  bread,  is  in  the  liilly  parts  of  Scotland 
ppcnt  by  the  Scottish  hiborer  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  Nay,  the  most  intelh- 
gcnt  ftnd  popular  of  the  English  periodial 
writers,  VViiliani  Cobbetf,  M.  P.  seems  to 
have  no  idea  that  better  can  be  done  for 
English  laborers  than  to  feed  tiiem  well  with 
bacon,  bread  and  ale.  He  does  not  appear 
lb  think  them  Capaide  of  rixinj;:  to  intelli- 
{jencc,  or  finding  their  highest  enjoyment 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  mind.«,  as  reli- 
gious and  moral  beings,  and  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  educating  their  children  to  the  pos- 
session of  acconipiifshments  not  enjoyed  by 
themselves.'* 

An  eloquent  advocate  of  Temperance  in 
our  own  country,  has  said,  "  The  drunk- 
rtrd  knows  that  when  he  shall  have  spent 
hi«  UU  and  become  a  pauper,  he  will  have  a 
better  claim  to  your  property  than  you  have; 
and  that  his  support  will  be  provided  for, 
whether  your  estate  can  support  you  or 
hot."  In  some  parts  of  England,  this  prin- 
ciple hael  been  carried  out  into  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  the  following  startling  facts 
will  prove  that  pauperism  has  there  become 
an  intolerable  burden  : 

' — ^"  Out-door  relief  to  able  bodied  per- 
sons  is  also  given  in  money,  and  fh*st  without 
requiring  labor   in  return.     The   applicant 

fileads  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
ull  work,  that  he  has  lest  a  day  or  two,  &c. 
On  such  pretexts,  young  men  demand  from 
the  Utilimited  resources  of  the  parish  an  in- 
demnity for  their  loss.  Young  men  in  this 
way  often  receive  2s.  6d.  or  lis.  per  week  5 
and  employing  their  time  in  depredations  of 
various  sorts,  do  110  work  whatever. 

'*  In  wjnter  generally,  a  laborer  in  the 

country  comes  on  the  parisli,  whatever  he 
niay  have  earned  in  summer.  It  is  enough 
that  he  is  now  in  want,  having  no  work,  or 
short  work  and  short  wages. 

"  Many  parishes  oblige  the  occupiers  of 
property  to  employ  the  applicants  for  relief 
at  a  rate  of  wages  tixed  by  the  parish  ;  and 
depending,  not  on  the  seri:ices,  but  on  the 
won/4- of  the  ai)phcant,  the  employer  being 
paid  out  of  the  poor-rale  all  that  he  advan- 
ces in  wages  above  a  certain  sum. — The 
conduct  or  ability  of  the  laborer  as  a  work- 
man is  not  regarded. 

"  Parishes  sometimes  employ  in  actual 
labor,  and  pay  wages  to  the  applicants  for 
reliefwho  say  they  have  not  found  employ, 
ment.  They  are  set  to  dig  gardens  or 
fields,  or  to  work  on  the  roads.  Such  la- 
bor has  in  all  cases  proved  most  nuprofiita- 
ble ;  little  or  nothing  is  done ;  the  men 
have  indulged  themselves  in  utter  laziness  ; 
and  usually  become  so  infamous,  that  no 
body  will  employ  them.  Whatever  his 
previous  character  may  have  been,  parish 
employment  of  an  individual  tliough  occa- 
8ionally  on  the  roads,  ruins  liim  as  a  labo- 
rer. Every  principle  of  industry  is  violated. 
"When  the  single  man  gets  5s.  the  married 
man  for  the  same  Avork  gets  10s,  so  that 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  work  and  the 
wages  have  no  true  connection.  The  sense 
of  shame  is  soon  obliterated  by  habit  and 
example.  Attempts  to  treat  the  deserving 
bett«r  than  others,  have  always  done  harm. 
It  excites  murmuring,  and  ultimately  to 
satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  undeserving,  the 
scale  of  relief  is  raised. 

"By  subsistence  in  a  poor  house,  the  pau- 
pers in  England  usually  remark  that  they 
live  better  there  than  they  ever  did  before. — 
They  have  excellent  apartments,  g«od  beds, 
and  abundance  of  the  richest  food.  They  live 
no  doubt  in  the  society  of  many  bad  or  prof- 
ligate persons,  but  to  this  they  become  ac- 
customed ;  and  children   brought  up  in  the 


workhouse  are  extremely  apt,  when  ])laces 
have  been  got  for  them,  to  desert  their  ser- 
vice  and  return  to  the  workhousei  In  gen- 
eral the  workhouse  is  a  large  alrashouse  in 
which  the  young  grow  up  in  idleness,  igno- 
rance and  vice ;  the  able  bodied  are  main- 
tained in  sluggish  sensual  indolence ;  tlie 
aged  and  more  respectable  exposed  to 
worthless  society  ;  and  the  whole  botly  of 
the  inmates  subsist  on  food,  far  exceeding 
both  in  kind  and  amount,  not  merely  the  diet 
df  the  independent  laborer,  but  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  rate  payers. 

•'  It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  this 
system  of  poor  laws  is  popular  with  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  society.  The  labo^e^  feels 
that  it  gives'  him  perhaps  low  wages,  but 
always  easy  work  and  independence.  He 
need  not  bestir  himself  to  seek  work ;  he 
need  not  study  to  please  his  master ;  he 
need  not  put  any  restraint  upon  his  tem- 
per ;  he  need  not  ask  releif  as  a  favor.  He 
has  all)  a  slave's  security  for  sirbsistencc 
without  his  liability  to  punishment.  As  a 
single  man  indeed,  his  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  bare  subsistence,  but  he  has  only  to 
marry  and  it  increases. — If  he  abscond  and 
desert  his  children,  he  knows  they  will  be 
well  taken  care  of. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  perpetually  iM- 
creasing  evil,  the  English  nation,  for  the 
year  ending  2oth  March,  1832,  paid  in  poor 
rates  the  sum  of  jC7,036,968  ;  although  in 
that  year  the  price  of  corn  was  extremely 
low, 

"  It  appears  that  in  one  parish,  that  of 
Cholesbury  in  Bucks,  the  collection  of  the 
poor  rates  in  1832  suddenly  ceased  in  con- 
sequence of  their  enormous  amount.  The 
landlords  gave  up  their  rent,  the  farmers 
their  tenancies,  and  Jhe  clergyman  his 
glebe  and  his  tithes.  It  was  found  that 
even  by  dividing  the  whole  land  of  the  pa- 
rish among  the  able  bodied  paupers,  these 
able  bodied  paupers  would  be  unable  to  get 
their  bread  out  of  it  without  aid,  during 
two  years,  from  the  neighboring  parishes  ; 
and  that  after  all,  the  aged  and  impotent 
must  remain  a  permanent  burden  on  these 
neighboring  parishes.  In  other  quarters, 
farms  became  untenated,  or  the  rent  reduced 
to  a  half  or  less,  on  account  of  the  poor 
rates.  The  Commissioners*  mention  a 
farm  in  Kent  of  420  acres  of  good  land,  tithe 
free  and  well  situated,  which  had  just  been 
thrown  up  by  the  tenant  on  account  of  the 
poor  rate.  Near  Aylesbury  they  mention 
forty-two  farms  untenanted.  At  Thornbo- 
rough,  Bucks,  600  acres  unoccupied,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  tenants  had 
given  notice  that  they  were  to  quit  their 
farms.  Many  other  places  are  mentioned 
as  in  a  similar  state  from  the  same  cause. — 
Generally  after  1820  this  disastrous  result 
was  proceeding  gradually  over  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  burden  on 
the  possesors  of  land. 

"  The  soil  of  England  has  of  late  been 
hastening  fast  to  become  the  inheritance  of 
thepoor,  without  enriching  them,  because 
the  same  poor  rates  keep  them  down  which 
had  brought  down  the  former  proprietors. — 
Divide  the  land  of  a  parish  among  the  poor, 
and  they  are  speedily  oppressed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  the  progeny  of  impro- 
vident marriages  whom  the  poor  laws  oblige 
them  to  maintain  in  affluence. 

"  Good  ploughmen  are  not  to  be  found. 
The  laborers  say  they  do  not  care  to  plough, 
because  that  is  a  kind  of  work  which  if  neg- 
lected will  subject  them  to  punishment ;  and 
if  properly  done  requires  constant  attention, 
and  the   lads  do  not  wish  to  learn.     Nine 


*  Appointed  by  liis  Majesty  "  to;  make  a  full  and 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  iho 
laws  tor  the  relief  of  tho  Poor  in  England  and  Wales." 


able  bodied  yming  men  were  in  the  work- 
house last  winter  ;  such  was  their  •harac.> 
ter  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  with 
thrashing.  When  the  bad  season  is  coming 
on,  the  laborers  frequently  dispose  of  any 
little  property  they  have,  such  as  a  cow  or  H 
pig,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  parish  waffeit. 
The  workman  tells  his  employer  he  doe* 
not  want  his  work  or  his  wages,  he  ran  du 
better  on  the  parish. — By  an  old  experienced 
laborer  it  was  supj)osed  that  one  laborer 
forty  years  ago,  would  do  more  than  two  of 
the  present  day. 

"  One  great  evil  has  been  that  those  la. 
borers  who  retained  their  independence 
could  get  no  employment,  because  the  farm* 
ers  were  constrained  to  employ  the  bad 
workmen.  Take  the  case  of  Wm.  Wil- 
liams, a  hard  working  industrious  married 
man,  who  ha(^  acquired  two  cows,  and  a 
sow  and  ten  pigs,  and  sav^yd  jG70  ;  he  also 
got  a  legacy  ot  j£46.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  no  one  would  employ  him» 
although  his  superior  character  as  a  work- 
man was  well  known.  He  tokl  me  (says 
the  employer)  at  the  titne  1  was  obliged  to 
part  xvith  him,  '  while  I  have  these  things  I 
shall  get  no  work ;  I  must  part  with  them 
all ;  I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary 
before  any  one  will  eninloy  me.' 

•'  Matters  soon  came  to  this,  that  moth- 
ers and  children  would  not  nurse  each  oth- 
er in  sickness  until  they  were  paid  for  it  by 
the  parish,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

♦'  But  all  these  effects  of  the  English  poor 
laws  seem  slight  compared  to  their  efltect* 
on  the  morals  of  the  female  sex  of  low  sta. 
tion. 

"  In  Great  Grimsby,  the  overseer  says 
that  most  of  the/elief  is  altogether  unne> 
cessary ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  if  an 
abatement  were  attempted,  his  life  would 
not  be  safe  ;  he  looks  to  the  farmers  for  sup- 
port wlxich  they  dare  not  give,  considering 
that  their  liv«;s  and  property  would  h«  in 
danger. 

".At  Great  Gransden  the  overseers  wif© 
told  Mr.  Power  that  two  paupers  came  to  her 
husband,  demanding  an  increase  of  allow- 
ance ;  he  r«;tused  them,  showing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  the  fu'J  allowance  sanc- 
tioned by  the  magistrate's  scale ;  they 
swore  and  threatened  that  ho  would  repent 
it ;  and  such  was  their  violence,  that  aim 
called  them  back,  and  prevailed  with  her 
husband  to  make  them  further  allowance. 

"  The  qtiestion  is  apt  to  occur,  Why  did 
not  the  Engli.'ih  Legislature  at  once  adopt 
the  Scottish  system  1  The  answer  is,  th«t 
the  pretended  onuiipot«"nce  of  parliament 
would  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  car- 
rying such  a  reform  into  effect.  To  with- 
draw five  millions  sterling  from  the  subsis- 
tence  of  able  bodied  persons  in  England, 
would  have  produced  a  convulsion,  to  en- 
counter which  the  resources  of  the  state, 
either  civil  or  military,  must  have  proved 
unequal." 

In  our  selections,  we  have  omitted  many 
disgusting  details,  and  now  wdtingly  turn 
from  this  dismal  picture  to  the  urbanity 
and  pleasantry  of  our  author's  concluding 
lines : 

"  We  of  Scotland  wisli|  every  degree  of 
success  to  our  bretheren  of  England  in 
their  attempt  to  heal  a  gangrene  of  250 
years^  endurance,  which  appears  after  all, 
not  so  pernicious  to  the  rich,  whose  wealth 
only  it  efTects,  as  to  the  poor,  wliom  it 
sinks  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation ;  and  who  but  for  this  evil  in 
their  institutions,  form  naturally  the  best, 
the  bravest,  the  most  generous,  and  the 
noblest  race  of  human  beings  tliat  have 
hitherto  appeared  on  this  globe,— cxcej)t- 
ing  always,  of  course,  their  northern  neigh- 
bors and  admirers." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Tas  North  American  Rkvibw,  Number 
LXXXIX;  Boston,  Charles  BotreN  ;  New 
York,  G.  &  C.  Carvill  &  Co. — It  has  .ili-eady 
been  announced  in  the  journals,  that  the  editorship 
of  this  Review  has  been  traasferred  to  Mr.  Palfrey, 
who,  upon  all  hands,  is  admitted  to  be  admirably 
qualified  for  such  a  sUtion.  We  know  not,  whclli- 
«r  this  number  is  of  his  preparation  and  suporvi- 
■ion,  but  arc  sure  it  is  a  very  gooil  number.  We 
annex  &  list  of  the  contents. 

Art.  1.  Gurley's  Life  of  Ashmun ;  2.  Modem 
Law  of  Nations ;  3.  Matthias  and  his  Impostures  ; 
4.  Classic  Mythology ;  5.  The  Laboring  Classes 
in  Europe ;  6.  Dr.  Channing ;  J.  Study  of  Natur- 
nl  Histoiy  ;  8.  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Miss  Gould  ; 
9.  Thomas  Carlyle ;  10.  Worcester's  Dictionary  ; 
II.  TravelB  of  Reed  anci  Malhcson, — Colion's 
Four  years  in  Great  Britain. 

Ther«  is  variety  enough  in  this  list.  Let  us 
iponk  briefly  of  some  of  the  articles.  The  first,  on 
OmityU  Life  of^^skmun,  interested  us  much.  We 
have  not  read  that  life,  and  know  but  little  of  the 
merita  and  character  of  Ashmun.  We  need  not 
««/  that  now,  wash'il  read  Gurley's  book,  for  it 
treats,  as  the  Reviewer  shows,  of  a  man,  who,  in 
any  sondition,  and  on  any  scene,  would  have  ac- 
quitted himself  with  distinction.  This  volume, 
and  il»  hero,  are  thus  introduced  by  the  Reviewer : 

This  volume  is  both  a  just  and  j,cncrous  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  ;— otic  of  the  martyr 
school, — whoae  names  "smell  sweet,  and  blossom 
in  the  dust."  The  capacities  of  his  character  were 
■uch,  that  had  he  lived  in  any  age  or  country,  their 
energy  must  have  hurried  them  uito  development, 
and  distinction  loo,  as  inevitably  as  the  waters 
flow  to  the  sea.  They  did  so  as  it  was ;  regardless 
imleed,  apparently,  of  tlicir  destiny  for  a  while,  and 
wavering  here  and  there  by  "m  my  a  winding  iwut," 
through  bubterir.inean  realms  of  shade  ;  yet  true  to 
iliemselves,  through  all  tilings,— purified  by  the  fil- 
tration they  encountered, — accumulated, — accelcr- 
atad, — and  so  struggling,  and  still  strtiggling,  on- 
ward and  farther  on,  till  finally  the  diylight  gleam- 
ed, and  they  poured  themselves  forth  to  the  sun- 
shine, in  the  rejoicing  rush  of  the  cataract  Ob- 
seurity,  penury,  persecution,  disaster,  passion, — 
what  a  history  of  tliem  is  recorded  here  ;  and  how 
Teinly  do  they,  each  and  every  one  and  all  togeth- 
er, contend  willi  \1\g  unconquerable  will ! 

These  things,  we  know,  h;ive  become  compara- 
tirely  conmion  in  owe  times, — almost  common- 
place. It  is  emphatically  the  adventurous  age  we 
■re  in.  The  Argonaulic  was  not  half  as  much  so. 
The  Roman  was  tame  in  comparison.  The  Chiv- 
alrous was  sluggishness  itself.  The  spirit  which 
belonged  then  to  individuals,  belongs  now  to  the 
era.  That  whicli  was  little  above  the  physical  pro- 
pensities,— the  blind  impulse  of  ambition  or  acquis- 
itiveness, or  both, — and  was  busied  almost  exclu- 
sively, of  ctiursc,  like  the  strong  man's  phrcnzy, 
with  wreaking  its  vengeance  and  wasting  its  vigor 
in  sightless  strivings  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the 
fieel  sanctuary  of  society,  even  over  his  own  head, 
that  spirit  (if  it  cm  be  called  such,)  is  subdued  at 
lenstli  in  some  good  degree  into  subordination  of  ' 
the  intellectual,  social,  spiritual  instincts  of  man. — 
New  avenues  are  opened  to  his  energies  in  these 
departments  ;  the  world  is  no  more  divided  be- 
tween a  camp  and  a  cliarnel-housa.  Mind,  instead 
of  force,  has  become  the  arbiter  of  nations;  mind 
is  the  medium  of  influence,  the  measure  r)f  ad- 
vancement, the  minister  to  the  gratification  of  those 
old  longings  of  humanity,  which,  though  never  to 
be  reasoned  out  of  it,  may  yet  be,  and  have  been  a 
thoawind  times  refined.  A  diligent  mitiister  it  is, 
• — indefrligable  indeed,  but  willing  and  discretion- 
ary,— admitted  to  the  privilege  of  advising  and  to 
ihe  participation  of  results, — a  companion  and 
counseller,  more  than  a  slave. 

The  spirilu  d  instinct-s,  srictly,  are  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  resuscitat,cd  powers.  The  mani- 
fttotations  of  these  are  in  their  natvire  noiseless,  and 
Tf)id  of  OHtentatlon ;  and  their  achievements  aro 
t^  mim  I  l>ul  (hey  v^  uont  thn  \et»  rwl,  nur  ih^ 


less  considerable,  for  the  want  of  those  qualities 
which  most  attract  the  admiring  gaze  of  men.  The 
missionary  spirit,  alone,  were  sufiicient  to  charac- 
terize the  age.  It  is  the  missionary  age,  not  less 
than  the  mechanical,  or  the  mental  as  those  have 
severally  described  it  who  chanced  to  be  engrossed 
by  its  changing  asj^cts ; — it  is  the  age  of  each  and 
all, — the  age,  as  we  began  with  saying,  of  adven- 
ture. The  applicition  of  steam  ta  purposes  of 
navigation  was  an  adventure.  The  railroad  was 
another.  Every  discovery  of  science,  and  every 
application  of  it  in  art  and  in  practice,  were  others. 
So  was  the  American  Revolution ;  and  so  was  the 
French.  Sn  was  the  Temperance  Reform  ;  and 
so  was  the  Bible  Society ,  and  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Benevolence ;  and  the  scheme  of 
the  Education  of  the  People ;— all  of  them  and  my- 
riads more,  harmonious  issues  of  that  stupendous 
source  of  sublime  events  and  experiments, — the 
mind  of  man, — fairly  awakened  at  last  from  its 
slumbers,  and  as  a  giant  refreshed,  relieving  its 
panting  energies  wiili  the  luxury  of  adventure. 

The  Ufe  of  Ashtnun  lay  in  an  important  division 
of  this  gieat  field  of  enterprise.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  the  cause  of  African  Colonization, — 
itself  one  of  the  noblest  demonstrations  of  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  and  courageous  but  considerate 
enthusiasm  of  the  times.  At  a  critical  period  in  its 
history,  he  became  its  ruling  director;  and  for 
years  afterwards, — the  pregnant  years  of  the  for- 
mation of  its  first  character, — the  responsibility  of 
its  whole  regulation  dei^cndcd  upon  him  alone,  as 
yie  Colonial  Agent  of  the  Institution.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  absolute  preservation  of 
the  Colony,  and  its  present  existence,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  his  incredible  exertions  of  an  equally  m- 
ciediblc  energy  ;  united,  indeed,  with  an  cxtraordi- 
naiy  firmness  in  other  respects,  for  the  place  he 
was  found  in,  at  the  momentous  juncture  refer- 
red to. 

In  the  following  reflections,  there  is  matter 
of  warning,  ns  of  regret.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
jeeringly,  that  few  persons  die  of  too  much  applica- 
tion to  study,  but  in  many  an  instance,  besides  that 
of  Ashmun,  the  stamina  of  the  constitution,  have 
been  undermined  by  too  earnest  and  constant  ap- 
plication : 

The  young  man's  incessant  application,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  soon  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don his  studies  altogether  for  a  time,  and  to  travel 
through  Connecticut  and  other  sections,  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health.  Doubtless,  though  he  appa- 
rently succeeded  in  its  recovery  to  a  tolerable  ex- 
tont,  it  was  but  just  tolerable  after  all ;  and  there 
CAi\  be  ne  reasonable  question  that  at  this  period 
were  established  the  incurable  sources  of  that  irri- 
tability and  feeblciiess  which  covered  so  much  of 
his  after  life  with  gloom,  and  so  much  thwarted 
his  most  anxious  desires,  and  finally,  in  the  prime 
of  his  days,  forced  him  to  yield  to  the  trials  of  a 
foreign  climate  and  a  laborious  station,  after  strug- 
gling for  years  with  both,  through  mere  exhaustion 
of  this  early  enfeebled  frame.  How  filled  are  the 
annals  of  American  Colleges  with  cases  of  this 
kind !  What  hundreds  of  young  men,  with  bodies 
and  minds  like  those  which  Ashmun  possessed  at 
.he  outset,  and  with  such  character  too, — such  en- 
ergy, ambition,  zeal  to  be  useful, — have  thus  bro- 
cen  themselves  down  in  the  fine  flower  of  a  noble 
vigor,  that,  duly  husbanded,  might  have  made  them 
the  blessing  and  praise  of  the  world.  Who  can 
estimate  the  loss  to  literature,  liberty,  religion  ; — 
the  loss  from  ditease,  and  from  death,  alike — the 
loss  in  what  has  been  done,  and  what  has  not  been, 
and  in  I'ow  it  has  been  done  ;  lo  say  nothing  of  the 
misery  endured,  and  the  imbecility  entailed,  and  of 
the  ultimate  incalc'lable  influences  of  all,  includ- 
ing the  contagion  of  evil  example,  on  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  follow  us ! 

Art.  II.  presents  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  that  international  code,  called  the 
Law  of  Nations.  A  co<le  by  which,  it  lu  assumed, 
that  civilized  peoples  do  govern  themselves  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other — but  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  liable  to  be  aflPected  by  that  sort  of 
make-weight,  which  the  Gauls  especially,  from  the 
time  of  Brennua  have  been  accustomed  to  throw 
into  the  .^calc — the  sword. 

Art.  Ul.  justly  pionounocs  the  history  of  Mat. 
ih.iM'1  iiti[x»'.m'fi  to  bfi  a  "bitter  Mtira  upon  th4 


age  and  country.*'  Would  only  that  the  exposure 
of  the  delusions  and  villaniea  it  records,  might 
have  the  effect  of  abating  the  fanaticism  in  which 
tliey  alone  can  live. 

Art.  IV.,  on. 'he  Clissic Mythology,  is n  napei 
of  merit,  research,  and  originality.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  th.'^l  will  strike  our  readers. — [Omitted  fcr 
want  of  space.] 

And  here,  for  the  preseat  at  any  rate,  we  mxist 
stop  witk  tliis  Review. 

Av  Atlas  or  Outline  Maps  ;  intended  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  Geography.  New  York,  H. 
Griffin  &  Co.— The  object  of  this  Bmall/oiio  At- 
las, containing  eight  skeleton  maps,  viz  :  tlie  two 
Hemispheres — the  four  quai-ters  of  the  Globe — di- 
viding America  into  two  maps — and  the  Uniteil 
States — is,we  presume,by  giving  the  eutlinc  or  fomi 
of  each  division,  to  afford  to  students  the  opportu- 
nity of  filling  up  the  sheet ;  so  that,  by  thus  ascer- 
taining for  themselves  the  relative  position  of  dif- 
fercm,  countries,  and  setting  them  down  in  their 
proper  places,  the  facts  may  be  the  more  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  i   ;  - 

Norman  Leslie,  a  Tale  of  tlie  Present  Times. 
2  volumes.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. — 
These  voluaies,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  by  reason 
of  excessive  prehminary  announcements  and  flour- 
ishes in  the  newspapers,  are  from  the  pen  of  jyjr. 
Fay,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  N.  York  Mirror,  and 
known  too  favorably,  by  previous  writings,  to  make 
it,  one  would  have  thought,  a  matter  of  good  taste, 
or  of  expediency,  to  precede  their  appearance  by 
such  indefatigable  pufling  as  wc  have   witnessed. 

This  fancy  sketch,  founded  in  jart  on  real  inci- 
dents, is  dedicated  to  a  name  new  in  letters,  CoUnul 
Herman  Thorn  !  New,  did  wc  say,  in  letters  ? 
Not  so— for  his  countrymen  have  within  a  few 
months  been  edified  by  the  publication  of  a  rft- 
plomatic  correspondence  undertaken  by  him,  in  or- 
der to  vindicate  the  right  of  every  free  Americiin 
to  be  presented  at  foreign  courts !  These  letters, 
not  loss  by  their  Uterary  merit  than  their  patriotic 
and  truly  republican !  design,  made  the  name  of 
their  writer  familiar  as  household  words — and  now, 
when  both  Colonel  and  Maeenaa  arc  added  to  thvit 
name,  it  cannot  wholly  die. 

But  to  our  book, — shall  wc  truly  say,  what  wc 
truly  feel,  that  it  disappointed  us  ?  It  is  even  so. 
It  lacks  discrimination  in  delineating  character ;  and 
its  women,  especially,  are  Sf.ch  as  the  world  it 
treats  of,  could  iwH  know.  The  story  is  unskilful 
and  inartificial.  The  incidents?,  either  very  com- 
mon place,  or  hugely  im{)ossible,  and  the  tone  of 
conversation,  male  and  female,  bad,  decidedly  bad. 
In  all  that  makes,  or  aims  to  make,  tliis  a  story 
and  painting  of  real  lite,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
failure.  But  when  the  autlior  surrenders  himself 
to  the  reveiiings  of  his  own  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion,— when,  as  in  mo.^  tliaK  one  fine  chapter  in  the 
second  volume,  he  speaks  with  the  true  unction  of 
an  artist,  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  mortifications, 
and  yet  the  alluring  excitements  of  an  artist  lifc,we 
foel  that  he  is  no  common  writer.        * 

The  following  reilections,  after  a  feverish  and 
heated  ball,  whence  the  hero  of  the  talc,  A'oimnn 
Leslie,  had  just  come  forth,  into  the  stillness  and 
lifelinessofagreatcity,  wropped  in  darkness  and 
slumber,  though  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  par- 
ticularly original,  are  natural  and  impressive : 

The  young  man  walked  on ;  there  was  a  fcvep 
on  his  cheek  and  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  singular 
power  in  the  calmness  of  night,  and  in  the  holy  si- 
lence and  order  of  nature,  upon  the  imagination 
of  one  suddenly  freed  from  the  giddy  throng  and 
glare  of  r  revel  How  it  huslies  the  ordinary  pas- 
vioiw  I  Tlie  mintl,  which  has  boon  like  a  stream 
(iiiiurbod,  ifittle)  Inio  a  wondorAil  d^arnoH  i  and 
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you  see  defined  thoughts  and  minute  feelings  far 
down  in  its  transparent  depths.  Bat  night  is  no- 
where so  impressive  and  solemn  as  in  the  worn 
haunts  of  a  mii'htycily.  You  behold  the  aban- 
doned paths  with  something  of  the  feelings  with 
which  you  pause  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town.  True,  in  the  one  case  ages  have  rolled 
away  since  the  solitude  was  broken  by  eager  and 
thougtitless  steps ;  and  in  tlie  other,  only  hours : 
yet  the  effect  upon  tlie  observer  is  strangely  alike. 
The  human  sea  has  washed  from  its  shores,  and 
left  the  marked  and  naked  channels  exposed  to  the 
eve.  The  clash  and  roar  of  worldly  interests  have 
died  away  ;  you  tread  the  solemn  aisles,  half-dis- 
engaged from  earthly  anxieties  and  excitations, 
with  the  cold  and  pissionless  loneliness  of  a  spec- 
tre. Are  there  those  sleeping  around  who  have 
awakened  your  hatred  ?  how  its  secret  fires  seem 
dimmed  and  burned  out!  Can  you  look  upon  the 
lieavens,  strown  with  mysterious  and  ctcrml 
worlds,  lying  in  the  same  bright  places  for  ever ! — 
on  which  all  the  great  of  history.  Homer,  Socrates 
and  Alexander,  Sylla,  Ca3sar,  and  Pompey,  Mo- 
hammed and  Jesus,  have  fixed  their  eyes — upon 
which  the  startled  imagination  cannot  conjecture 
Tor  how  many  thousand  years  to  come,  other  im- 
mortal heroes  and  poets  m  ly  gaze, — can  you  look 
upon  then,  and  hate  one  of  the  myriads  who  are 
floating  away  with  you,  beneath  their  calm  faces, 
like  the  specks  that  hang  in  their  beams  ?  Can 
you— exalted,  purified  as  your  mind  then  is — hale 
any  less  object  than  those  evil  principles,  those 
tremendous  passions  and  vices,  which  have  clouded 
the  paths  of  human  beings  with  darkness  and  wo  ? 

But  if  you  have  been  giiiky  of  a  rash  action,  if 
you  hive  been  the  yielding  victim  of  some  momen- 
tary impulse  or  local  interest,  how  wondering  and 
abashed  are  you  in  those  holy  moments !  How 
noble  then  doss  virtue  appear !  Row  vast  and 
high  seems  love !  How  unutterably  insignificant 
and  mean  those  matives  and  influences  which  tempt 
the  energies  and  guide  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race ! 

Of  his  power  'of  description,  we   subjoin  this 

sketcJi  of  Rome  during  the  carnival. 

Whoever  has  not  witnessed  the  festivities  of  the 
carnival  week  at  Rome  will  scarcely  lend  credit  to 
the  burlesque  extravagances  even  to  this  day  com- 
mitted by  all  classes.  It  is  a  piige  of  reality  resem- 
bling one  of  old  romance  ;  and  the  stranger  won- 
ders to  see  its  antique  and  remarkable  leaf  thus 
bound  up  in  the  pros.iic  volume  of  common  life. — 
The  grave  and  sensible  Englishman,  the  observing 
and  intelligent  American,  is  astonished  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  people  abandoned  to  the  maddest 
freaks  of  frolic  and  fiincy — disguising  themselves 
in  grotcscjue  habits,  masking  their  faces,  altering 


their 


gait, 

!. 


form,  and  demeanor- 


entering  with 
lively  ardor  into  the '•ildest  folly.  From  the  vio- 
lent gesticulations  and  various  costumes  it  appears 
as  if  the  theatres  of  the  world  had  emptied  their 
wai'drobes,  and  sent  forth  their  performere  to  play 
each  in  the  face  of  Heaven  those  thousand  parts  in 
other  countries — at  least  in  ours — reserved  for  the 
midnight  stage.  Here  a  brigand  stalks  in  the  full 
glory  of  arms  and  equipments,  with  flov;ing  tress- 
es, clark  mustaclios,  and  a  countenance  of  more  than 
human  ferocity.  He  steals  along  after  the  rolling 
carriage,  and  aims  his  Ciirbine  at  some  beauteous 
victim.  There  a  Sjwnish  lover,  with  his  graceful 
cloak,  broad  hat  and  featlicrs,  and  love-breatliing 
guitar,  sings  his  serenade  to  each  passing  fiiir : 
sometimes,  for  the  occasion  excuses  ail  civil  fami- 
liarity, he  murmui*3  a  soft  air  to  an  English  belle 
in  her  carriage ;  sometimes  whispei-s  love  to  the 
gay  French  girl ;  sometimes  kneels  to  the  Conladu 
na  in  the  street ;  and  again,  directs  his  strain  to  a 
bright  face  peeping  from  a  palace  window,  or  lean- 
ing and  laughmg  over  a  bilcony.  Behind  him 
stalks  a  knight  j;  listening  in  armor,  who  bears  upon 
his  lance  the  favor  of  his  lady-love,  or  hands  a  let- 
ter on  its  point  to  the  first  pair  of  eyes  that  take 
his  fancy — stranger  or  native,  high  or  low.  The 
fierce  Saracen  stiilks  through  the  tarong,  brandish- 
ing his  cimeter  and  iwirluig  his  mustaches.  The 
coppeivcok)red  Indian  with  liis  tomahawk  threatens 
swift  destruction  to  each  shrinking  maid.  Old 
lords  and  ladies,  in  dresses  of  antique  magnificence, 
recall  Uie  splendoi-s  of  the  most  celebrated  courts. 


The  frolicksome  sailor  reels  along, 


as  if  the  light 


Italian  wines  had  been  too  strong  for  his  brain. — 
The  lover  sighs — the  warrior  shouts — the  spectre 
glides;  and  many  striking charactera  are  correctly 

to 


orcssed,  &jid  represenied  with  icrioiw  accuraov  and 
oiccUorit  efeti   OilicM  Uier«  ftW  wl\u  delighi  ta 


fling  over  the  whole  the  oroadest  }x)ss-ible  f.ir  of  rid- 
icule. Humpbacks  swelled  into  mountains — eyes 
glaring  like  moons — huge  mouths — biild  jwtcs — 
overgrown  stomachs — statues  of  twice  the  oniiiiary 
size— deformed  foreheads — and  noses  of  such  pon- 
derous dimensions,  magnified  projwrlioM!^,  and  ru- 
bicund colors,  as  may  chance,  if  you  eat  too  hea^y 
a  supper,  to  haunt  your  hue  slumber  in  the  sh^Vpe 
of  an  incubus — all  that  mirth  and  ingenuity  cnn 
ijivent  to  distort  and  carricature,  here  floats  upon 
the  vast  and  ever-moving  tide,  rising  and  sinking 
ui  the  dense,  universal  commotion—disappearing, 
and  appearing  agaui ;  c:\n-iagcs  loaded  with  double 
numbers — horses  rearing  with  two  and  four — wf»- 
men  seven  feet  high,  and  sweet  girls  in  uniform  of 
banditti.  Those  whose  ambition  do<^s  not  seek  to 
support  distinct  and  memorable  roles  content  Jicm- 
selves  with  the  simple  stnooth  common  mask — a 
pretty  girlish  comitenance,  whose  everlasting  repe- 
tition at  length  wcixries  the  eye,  and  becomes  no 
theaie  of  curiosity  or  distinction. 

Some,  too — so  picturesque  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome — even  while  wearing  their  every-day  habili- 
ments, can  with  difliculty  be  distinguished  from  the 
maskers ;  and  the  bare-footed  and  cowled  monks 
and  friars — the  long-bearded  mendicants,  covered 
with  rags  and  wrinkles — the  fat  priest,  and  ihe 
stern  soldier,  are  only  known  from  the  ^iddy  sur- 
rounding concourse  by  their  unmasked  fuees,  their 
steady  step,  and  their  grave  demeanor.  Nearly  all 
the  town  join  in  this  sport ;  or,  if  they  do  not  actu- 
ally participiite,  at  least  throng  together  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  to  witness  it  and  swell  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Countless  numbers  of  ladies, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  mny  be  seen  ci'her  in 
their  carriages  or  at  the  windows — geHtlernen  and 
noble,  young  and  old,  peasant  and  duke,  ail  mii> 
gled  and  blended  together  in  a  wild,  excited,  half- 
familiar,  half-merry,  half-mad  mass  of  human  be- 
ings— cryitig,  laughing,  screaming,  gesticulating, 
leaping,  dancing,  singing,  shouting,  and  jxilting 
each  other  with  flour  sugar-plums,  or  oats  steeped 
in  plaster  of  Paris  resembling  them,  and  covering 
the  air,  the  street-walks,  and  all  the  popuh'.tion,  1 
with  the  white  of  a  universal  snow-storm.-  Ahiin-  i 
dred  thousand  people  are  not  imfrequently  assem-  i 
bled,  either  as  actors  or  audience,  ujx)n  thi^.  scene  ; 
of  aiction,  wluch  is  in  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining  ' 
streets,  squares,  and  avenues.  '  i 

Our  readers,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  Corso  is  thellegent-sli-ett, 
or  Broadway,  of  modem  Rome,  straight  and  ex- 
ceedinojly  narrow,  built  up  closely  on  both  sides 
with  high  houses,  or  gloomy,  but  immense  and  inyg- 
nificent,  old  palaces, all  (f'which are  crowded  upon  ' 
every  jwint ;  where  men  and  women  sit,  stand,  or 
climb  from  roof  to  basement,  cornice,  pedestal,  and 
balcony.     Through  this  principal  thoroughfare  two 
processions  of  ciurriages  and  pedestrians  go  slowly, 
m  opposite  directions,  pelting  each  other,  and  all  I 
arotmd  them,  and  all  above  them,  with  snowy  trib-  ! 
utes;  and  receiving  ia  return  discharges  in  show-  i 
ers  from  every  quarter.    The  niiddle  of  the  street  I 
presents  a  tide  of  the  gayest  and  gaudiest  colors, 
and  the  ntost  lively  motion — not  unlike  the  rapid  i 
stir  and  agitation  of  a  fierce  battle.   On  either  side,  i 
tiers  of  seats — a  most  lucrative  profit  to  the  propri-  ; 
etors — are  provided  for  the  thousands  who  desire,  j 
stationary  and  secure,  to  behold  the  giddy  scene. 
A  sloping  bank  of  f  ices  thus  rises  on  cither  hand  i 
of  those  moving  in  the  procession,  leaving  only  a 
passJige  sufliciently  wide  for  the  two  rows  of  car- 
ri;iges  to  pass  each  other. 

Legends  of  a  Log  Cabin;  by  a  "Western 
Man ;  1  vol.,  New  York,  Geo.  Deareorn. — So 
much  has  recently  been  written  about  the  west^ 
that  the  appearance  of  this  volume  did  not  awaken 
the  interest  in  us,  wliich  the  publication  of  a  new 
native  work  seldom  fails  to  create ;  and  we  confc?s 
that  it  has  now  lain  for  three  Saturdays,  upon  our 
table,  without  our  having  even  turned  over  the 
leaves,  until  the  last  moment.  When  opening  it 
for  the  first  time,  however,  we  at  once  discov- 
ered its  claims  to  consideration,  upon  recog- 
nizing some  passages  of  thrilling  power,  which 
were  copied  into  our  columns,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  in  which  they  origin.T.ily  appi^ar- 
ed.  A  subsequent  examination  of  the  v;.'iiine 
sustains  the  estimation  which  we  had  forn:eJ  cf  the 
authoyiVoui  tliesQ  8pecin,en8  of  his  tkill,  lie  i* 
^^  wri^aly  a  wriwv  of  no  common  ,wwer»  j  cM  \i  ihiii 


work  be  the  harbinger  of  future  literary  efforts  our 
"western  man^  is  destined  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  most  pojwlar  authors  of  the  day.  Vigor 
and  versatility,  a  flowing  and  energetic  style, 
touching  patlios  and  racy  humor,  eminently  char- 
acterize this  collection  of  ules,  and  with  these  ek- 
meatsofgood  writing,  practice  alone  is  wanting 
to  make  their  possessor  a  master  of  Ms  craft. 

The  "Hiuiter's  Vow,"  whicli  is  the  chief  of  these 
legends,  is  decidedly  the  best  back-woo<J»  story 
that  wc  recollect  to  have  met  with,  though  Uw  pe- 
culiar powers  of  the  au:hor  arc  displayed  with 
equal  firce  in  both  the  story  of  the  "Frenchman," 
and  ".Tiie  Wyandotte".  His  forte  lies  in  a  certain 
familiar  and  naked  way  of  relating  the  most  appal- 
ing  incidents,  so  as  to  invest  them  with  a  horror, 
which,  a?  in  1  he  last  moments  of  Outesie,  and  the 
frightful  fate  of  poor  J\I.  Ciroiid,  who  "left  town 
suddenly,"  approaches  to  tlie  grotesque. 

The  hero  cf  the  principal  story,  is  a  yoiidi  of 
twenty,  whom  ill  health  has  prevented  from  learn- 
ing llic  wood-craft  necessary  for  the  education  of  a 
backwoiHJsnwn.  The 'doctor'  of  ilie  settlement  had 
lent  him  books  to  beguile  his  long  sickness.  "  And 
these,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  borderer,  who  tells 
the  story,  "  were  in  the  end,  the  means  of  ruining 
the  buy ;  for  as  lie  grew  stronger,  instead  of  tak- 
ing to  the  woods  and  earning-  his  bread  like  n  man. 
Ham  Ca.^s  was  forever  poring  over  old  musty 
books."  The  reproaches  of  his  sweet-heart  because 
he  will  not  ])ut  in  for  the  prize  :n  rifle-sliooting,  are 
launched  in  vain,  against  the  wilful  student :  His 
<5ld  father,  to*?,  takes  it  very  much  to  lieart,  that  he 
has  no  companion  upm  his  hunting  excursions,  and 
he  grieves,  as  the  cares  of  age  thicken  upon  him, 
at  h  ivin:;  r.o  one  to  assist  in  sustaining  his  house- 
hold. 

One  morning  as  he  wsw  getting  ready  to  start  for 

Fletcher's  hland,  where  he  had  some  'coon  traps, 
tlie  old  man  seemed  very  low ;  at  last  he  broh*  emt, 
— "If  it  had  pleased  Go<l  to  spare  James,  1  would 
not  need  to  g)  alone  to  risk  my  old  scalp  amoog 
the  red  skin^u" 

At  tlicsc  words,  Ham  jumped  up  from  the 
stool  wiierc  h.e  had  been,  as  usual,  poring  over 
a  book — "Let  me  go  with  you,  father.  I  will  go 
with  you." 

"  You,  boy  !"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh. — 
"No I  ni!  that  will  never  do.  You  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  woads,  and  it's  no  use  forcing  nature. 
No  !  no'  slay  you  at  iiomc,  and  help  Betsy." 

For  ihe  firjt  time  in  his  hfe  Ham  secinsd  to  feel 
some  siuime  at  being  thus  turned  over  to  help  at 
wonieii's  work.  He  begged  hard  to  be  aHowed  to 
go,  and  was  so  earnest  thai  the  old  man  consented. 
He  still  would  cherish  Use  hope  that  the  boy  might 
yet  take  to  ilie  rifle  ;  a  father  does  not  readily  give 
up  liajie  of  his  only  son.  They  bath  entered  tlie 
c.moc,  and  wen:  down  the  creek.  To  encourage 
tlie  boy  in  his  new  found  spirit  for  the  woods,  the 
old  man  beg;'  i  to  tell  one  of  his  early  hunts  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  had  not  yet  warmed  in  his  story, 
when,  on  looking  up  in  his  son's  face, — 'twas  clear 
the  boy  was  day-(iic;uning — he  watched  for  a  mo- 
ment, iJien  sighed.  "  Well,"  tliought  he,  "  it  is  no 
use  forcing  nature,  the  boy  does  not  lake  to  the 
woods,  nor  to  the  rifle,  nor  to  any  thing  that  is  of 
use,  as  I  sec.  Vt'^e  may  as  well  let  him  have  his 
own  way,  and  if  all  goes  well,  some  day  or  other  he 
may  miikc  a  schoolmaster  if  they  ever  want  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  t'ne  settlement."  Willi  these 
thou<;lil3  in  his  mind,  they  arrived  at  the  first  trap, 
which  wris  -.in  the  main  land,  ne;ir  tlie  mouth  of  the 
creek ;  hnrc  they  found  a  large  otter  and  two 
'coons.  The  old  man  was  in  iiigh  glee  with  his 
luck,  and  ihcy  were  soon  busy  taking  tiie  skins. 

Ham  v.  as  not  very  go(xl  at  the  work,  and  before 
he  had  half  finished  skinning  t!:e  'coon,  he  cut  the 
pelt  in  so  many  places  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  off,  and  finished  bv  planting  tlie 
knife  pretty  deep  in  his  own  hand.  This,  of  course, 
put  an  end  f/i  work  for  iliat  day ;  and  when  he  had 
washed  and  bound  up  il.j  cut,  Ham  set  himself 
down  un  the  b^nk,  ti»ok  out  und  old  volume,  and 
was  s-;oi'.  detp  in  his  b.-)ftk  ok  ujiUdl,    The  old  niftn 
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lo  start  for  the  iijkiid,  IwgaVc  Hrim  a  call  «o  ste]) 
into  the  canoe.  Three  litrt' -3  cMlir.^  royseil  H;iin 
from  his  book,  evKtr.ntlv  vcpy  loth  to  leave  it.  The 
oM  mam  saw  that  his  sOn  did  not  care  to  be  dislurb- 
*iA,  nnd  Viahing  to  please  lilm  in  every  thing,  pro- 
toosed  that  tlie  Doy  SKo»ild  sit  on  tlic  bank  and  wait 
Tils  rettirti.  Hnifi  ■caught  at  the  word,  and  before 
^ig  father  had  't^^.irly  pushed  oflj  lie  was  fast  us  ua- 
•hal  tohi^  ^kiok.  How  Ions;  he  remained  there  it 
ft  wowW  DO  hard  to  say,  for  Ham  Cass  was  not 
Sf^  apt  to  meiisure  lUc  time  when  he  had  a  book 
•W;  his  hand ,  he  was  roused  by  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  rifle,  a  loud  whoop,  nnd  a  scream  cf  mingled 
finr  and  pain.  He  looJced  wji ;  the  isku»d)  which 
at  th«  near  end  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  sat,  %as  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
tall  rank  grass,  very  few  trees,  and  no  brush- wood 
of  any  consequence ;  so  that  from  the  Iiigh  bank 
he  could  command  a  view  quite  across  the  island: 
Through  this  gniss  he  saw  his  fatlicr  running  for 
life,  pursued  by  a  tall  Indian.  The  old  man  gain- 
ed the  shore  opposite  to  where  his  son  stood,  the 
Indian,  tomahawk  in  hand,  close  Ix-hind.  "Fire  ! 
fire !  boy,"  shouted  the  old  man.  The  boy  seized 
his  father's  rifle,  which  the  kind  old  man  had  left 
behind  lest  harm  should  come  to  the  boy,  and  he 
karing  nothing  to  defend  himself;  he  fired,  the 
bfdl  skipped  along  the  water,  far  below  the  island 
«nd  twenty  yards  from  the  iwai-k.  The  Indian 
raised  a  shuut  of  triumph,  the  white  man  a  shriek 
<rf  despair ;  still  he  had  one  cJiaiicc  for  his  life,  he 
•light  reach  the  canoe,  and  push  oft'  before  the  sav- 
age could  overtake  him  ;  he  gains  it,  l)ul  the  Indian 
33  close  at  hand ;  one  push,  th*  light  baik  floats 
upon  the  stream,  he  springs  in,  grasps  h«  paddle, 
but  e'er  it  touched  the  water,  tlie  tomahawk  came 
^whizzing  through  the  air,  and  Iniricd  itself  dci>p  in 
the  old  man's  skull.  With  aa  exulting  shout  the 
«ava^c  sprang  ripon  his  falling  tncmy,  and  plung- 
iod  the  knife  into  his  heart;  and  while  the  poor  boy 
■was  trying  in  vain  to  fire  the  rifle  which  he  had 
hastily  loaded,  he  saw  the  scalji  torn  from  his  fa- 
Cher's  head  by  the  Indian,  who  again  raised  his  loud 
■war-whoop.  Then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  boy  at  revenge,  he  tossed  the  »calji 
into  the  air,  catching  it  au  ii  tell ;  r*pcatod  the  feat 
4ig&in  and  again,  shotiting  and  whooping  all  the 
■white  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  gratified  ferocity.'* 

Qam  Cass  siood  gazing  on  the  miudcrcr  of  his 
if^tlrcr  as  if  the  frigTittu!  spciUacIc  had  turned  him 
nnto  stone ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  Heard  the  ramrod 
•of  the  lo'dian  ring  in  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  that  the 
'■boy  recollected  that  his  own  scnij)  could  only  be 
:savcd  by  putting  the  high  bank  betwixt  him  and 
the  Indian's  rifle.  lie  ran,  witlu)ut  knowing 
wiiither, — chance  directed — he  t(X)k  the  road  to- 
Atards  Harmer,  the  settlement  four  miles  below  ; 
\)ut  e'er  he  had  passed  half  the  disHnce,  at  a  sud- 
dan  turn  in  the  road  he  came  upon  a  scouting  party 
— Bill  Taylor,  Jim  Johnson,  and  myself, — wlui 
■were  out  on  a  tramp.  "Halloo  !  Ham  Cass,"  said 
Taylor,  "is  that  you?  What  brings  you  so  far 
from  your  books  and  cousin  Betsy  ?  a  rifle  in  hand, 
loo!  Have  you  taken  to  the  woo<ls  at  last  like  a 
man?  Why  Ham  Cass,"  continued  he,  observing 
that  the  boy  made  no  answer,  "what  is  the  matter, 
thai  yon  stand  there  staring  like  a  stuck  pig  ;  arc 
you  dreaming  7" 

"  Dream ! — Dream  !"  miunuircd  the  boy,  in  a 
low  unnatural  voice.  "  Dream  ;  yes  it  was  a 
<lream ;  that  shout,  that  yell  of  agony,  the  toma- 
hawk thatcrushcd  his  skull.it  was  a  horrid  dream, 
a.  fearful  dream."  "  Doy,  you  are  (beaming  yet, 
and  talking  in  your  sleep,  waku  up  ;"  and  Taylor 
^'ave  him  a  rude  shake.  1  could  not  !)ear  to  see  tlie 
old  fellow  use  the  boy  so  roughly,  and  sjiokc  up  ; 
*'Let  him  alone.  Bill  Taylor,  let  him  alone,  he  will 
«om«  to  himself  in  a  bit ;  smo  somcthin';  is  wrong, 
sec  how  his  eyes  stare,  his  hair  is  wet  w'ith  sweat, 
the  reins  on  his  forehead  are  like  whip  cords,  aiul 
Vjok  how  his  face  works.  .Something  has  gone 
•wrong.  I  pray  God  that  old  John  Cass  and  Betsy 
niay  be  safe  and  well.    Hamilton,  my  j)oor  boy  ! 

what  ails  you?  speak  out  we  are  all  friends." 

"Friends!  friends!"  shouted  Mam,  catching  a 
hand  of  each  ;  "  arc  you  my  friends,  true,  good 
friends  ?  then  you  may  yet  tavo  him  ;  come,  come 
to  the  river, — to  the  river.  Oh!  for  a  canoe; 
where— where  shall  we  find  one?"  "Why,  if  that 
is  all,  Ham,  our  canoe  is  hid  not  twenty  rods  from 
here  ;  but  tell  us,  boy,  ■v\hnt  has  hap[)cncd." 

Hamilton  had  now  sulTu'lently  recovered  his  sen- 
ses to  give  a  confused,  though  protty  intelligible 
account  of  his  fither's  fnte,  hurrying  us  all  the 
while  towards  the  river.  The  Btory  was  nut  end- 
ed when  WD  arrived  >Qt  the  bank.    Taylor  and  I 


soon  dragged  our  canoe  from  under  some  brush- 
wood where  we  had  liid  her,  and  we  all  took  to  the 
river.  Ham  now  finished  his  strange  clory,  and 
Bill  Taylor  broke  out.  "  Did  ymi  fire  only  once, 
Ham  ?"  "  Only  onoe,"  said  he,  "  I  tried  to  fire 
again,  biU  tlie  old  thing — and  he  gave  the  rjfle  a 
push — flashed  in  the  |)an  again  and  again."  "Fliish- 
ed,"  said  Taylor,  "  iht^l's  quc*?u  loo  ;  old  Swift- 
sure  did  not  use  to  behave  so,  let  me  look  at  the 
Ir>ad."  He  fixixl  the  screw,  and  drew  the  charge. 
"  No  w(*nder,"  said  he,  "  Swiftsure  did  not  go  off*. 
Why,  boy  !  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gun  going  off" 
when  you  had  put  the  ball  and  wadding  firsts  and 
the  powder  on  top  ?  Look !"  tWnnng  tdwards 
Johnson  and  me;  "  did  mwtal  man  ever  see  a  gun 
loaded  in  such  a  way  t  Old  John  Cass's  life  has 
been  fooled  away  by  a  poor  slip  of  a  boy  that  don't 
know  how  to  load  a  rifle."  Bill  Taylor's  compassion 
was  all  lost  in  vexation  and  contempt  for  a  grown 
man  who  could  not  k*ad  a  rifle.  "  1  never  thought 
so  much  book  learning  would  come  to  any  good. — 
Twenty  years  old  and  not  knew  how  to  load  a  ri- 
fle I"  Taylor  went  <»n  crumbling  and  moaning, 
but  after  ihe  first  Word  Ilam  secnied  not  to  hear 
hii« ;  ho  started  when  the  mistake  was  first  point- 
ed out  to  him,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  charge, 
but  in  a  moment  his  face  became  cjilm  and  stern, 
he  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  immoveable  as  a  rock, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Fletcher's  Island,  which  was  now 
in  sight.  A  short 'Mill  brought  us  to  the  spot ;  tlie 
Indian  liad  gone  ofl'in  the  canoe,  but  we  soon  found 
the  body  oJ  old  Cass.  He  was  quite  dead,  the  rifle 
hail  hit  liim  in  the  side,  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound, 
and  did  not  prevent  his  running  for  life;  but  the 
tomahawk  had  done  for  him,  and  flw  knife  pushed 
in  just  under  the  long  ribs>  woukl  no  doubt  have 
taken  the  life,  iflife  had  remained.  We  all  feared 
that  the  sight  of  the  body  woidd  drive  Ham  quite 
crazy,  but  it  did  not ;  indeed,  to  my  eye  he  seemed 
not  to  mind  it  at  all ;  he  looked  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  only  spoke  once  when  we  proposed  to  take  the 
body  to  the  house.  "No!  no!  to  the  settlement ! 
-—to  the  settlement!"  We  agreed.  Taylor  said 
it  should  go  to  his  house,  and  be  taken  to  the  grave 
from  thence.  They  determined  to  land  Ham  and 
me  at  the  creek  so  that  we  might  gt>  up  to  the  cabin 
to  look  after  Betsy,  while  Taylor  and  Johnson  look 
the  body  to  the  settlement;  they  promised  to  send 
a  wagon  for  us  and  the  few  things  of  value  in  the 
c;ibin.  We  l.indcd  accordingly,  and  took,  in  si- 
lence, the  juuh  to  the  house." 

The  old  m»n  is  buried,  and  a  bitter  interview 
ensues  between  his  niece  and  the  youth,  who  were 
betrothed.  The  lattsr  disappears  from  the  village, 
but  returns  ir.  the  evening  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  hunter  who  tells  the  story. 

The  good-natined  settlers  become  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  young  Cass,  and  a  scouting 
party  is  made  up  to  overtake  and  bring  him  back, 
if  possible.  The  expedition  gives  rise  to  a  variety 
of  wild-wood  incidents,  which  enhven  ihc  action  of 
the  story,  and  develop  more  than  one  striking 
character  with  the  most  hnppy  originality.  Some  of 
tliese  animated  episodes  wc  shall  take  another  op- 
portunity of  quoting.  The  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
wu  leave;  our  renders  to  learn  from  the  book  iL'Sclf, 
to  which  these  extracts  will  be  a  sufllcicni  rccom- 
mend;*.tion.  tr 

At  that  moment  some  one  touched  my  arm;  I 
turnt^,  it  was  Ham  Cass.  "  This  way,"  said  he, 
and  he  walked  rapidly  towards  the  woods.  I  fol- 
lowed, wc  were  soon  deep  in  the  woods  on  the 
way  towards  the  Cr.ss  cabin  ;  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing to  him,  but  when  he  turned  his  cold  stony  eye 
upon  me,  I  could  not  speak.  1  had  known  that 
boy  from  a  child  ;  ho  was  always  gentle  and  shy, 
but  very  kind-hearted,  and  willing  to  do  any  thing 
that  did  notUike  him  too  long  fron  his  books  ;  but 
now  there  was  a  something  about  him  I  could 
not  understand — a  firm  determined  look,  a  cool, 
decided,  self-confident  way,  not  at  all  natural  to 
him,  and  which  I  confess,  daunted  me  a  little.  At 
length  we  came  to  the  cabin  ;  Ham  stopped  in 
front,  and  took  a  seat,  I  sat  down  beside  him. — 
"  Bait  Williams,"  said  he,  "  you  arc  the  only  one 
that  has  not  cursed  me  for  my  folly  and  my  wick- 
edness in  the  miu-der  of  my  fiither.  I  will  prove  to 
you,  that,  bad  as  I  have  been,  I  am  not  so  bad  as 
she  cjtlled  me, — I  on»  no  coward.  But  first,  Wil- 
liams, show  me  \\Q\i  tQ  load  the  rifle,"  and  he 
handed  me  his  fahcr's  gun.    I  took  it,  and  did  ns 


he  desired  ;  he  watched  me  closely  ;  when  it  wa'; 
done,  "  Now,"  said  ho, "  let  me  see  you  fire  at  rf 
mark."  I  showed  hilu  tlie  sights  along  the  barrel; 
and  explainied,  as  well  as  I  could^  how  it  ^as  dohr: 
"  It  is  tQO  dark  how;  Hahi,  ior  a  small  mark  ;  you 
See  that  blaze  on  tlie  tree,  I  will  hit  that ;"  I  fired 
and  hit  it.  "  Now,"  said  Cass,  "  let  me  try."  He 
took  the  gun  and  loaded  it  carefully,  and  as  well  us 
the  oldest  hunter  in  the  territory  could  h:>.ve  done. 
I  was  surprised  ;  we  shall  see.  however,  I  thought, 
when  he  conies  to  fire  ;  he  has  camped  out 
somcwhctp  or  oUit  last  tii^ht,  and  hi«;  hau'l 
must  nceus  tremble.  I  was  mistaken ;  he  raised 
the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  as  his  eye  ran  along 
tlie  barrel,  the  gun  was  as  motionless  as  though  it 
lay  upon  a  rock ;  he  -fired,  the  ball  hit  the  very 
centre  of  the  mark.  "That  will.do,"  said  he  ;  "and 
now,  Williams,  good  bye."  "But  Ham,  where  are 
you  going  ?  you  must  nol  leaTo  me,  you  must  re- 
turn to  the  settlement  and  sec  cousin  Betsy."  "See 
her!  never; — she  called  me  a  coward,  said  I  hud 
no  feeling,  no  heart,  I  that  loved  her  as  my  own 
soul.  This  she  said  when  my  heart  was  broken 
with  sorrow."  Here  I  interrupted  him ;  "Nay, 
Hamilton,  you  must  think  no  more  of  this ;  she  h«s 
said,  she  was  porry  j  alio  was  crazy,  but  now 
she  longs  to  ste  you,  and  to  Ixg  your  pdrdon, 
for  she  is  sure  you  will  forgive  litiie  cousin  Bytsy, 
to  whom  you  havcalways  been  so  kind."  "  Did  she 
say  this  ? — God  bless  her  for  it,  but  I  must  l>e 
gone  ;  look  here,  Williams,  I  have  provided  for  a 
hunt."  He  turned  to  the  corner  of  the  hut,  and 
showed  nie  his  pdwder  horn  and  biUlet  bag  well 
filled,  a  small  bag  of  parched  corn,  and  a  venison 
ham.  "  But  where  are  you  going,  what  are  you 
to  hunt  ?"  said  I.  "  Where  am  1  going  ?"  echoed 
Ham, "  what  am  I  to  hunt  ?  Bait  Williams,  I  am 
going  to  the  woods  to  hunt  revenge.  You  thought 
mc  a  boy,  an  unfeeling  idiot,  who  could  stand  by 
and  see  his  father  murdered,  and  never  strike  a 
blow  in  his  defence.  Now  hear  me :  may  the 
curse  due  that  murder  rest  on  my  soul  fbrevei-, 
may  disease  and  preniature  decay  waste  my 
bouy,  nnd  iemorse  and  everlasting  despair  pre^ 
on  my  spirit,  my  nairic  be  abhorred  whilii  I 
lire,  and  my  hicmoiy  aCcurscd  when  1  die,  it 
I  have  not  my  revenge.  No  human  thrcshoM 
will  I  cross,  with  no  living  being  will  I  hold 
friendly  intercourse,  or  claim  companionship,  till 
my  knife  drinks  his  blood.  I  know  him  well,  1 
saw  his  face  and  figure  when  he  did  the  murder, 
and  this  morning  I  marked  his  tracks  upon  the 
sand  ;  I  will  hunt  him  to  his  death  ;  he  tore  off  my 
poor  father's  scalp, — let  him  look  to  his  own  I"  and 
he  ground  his  teeth  fiercely.  "Nay,  Ham,"  I  re- 
plied, "this  will  never  do ;  a  young  hUnter  like  yoli 
to  take  to  the  woods  alone  ;  the  very  beasts  will 
destroy  you,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Indians." 
"Beasts  destroy  me! — bcasts!  tliey  shall  be  my 
companions,  and  each  one  shall  learn  liom  me  some 
new  and  bloody  lesson.  I'll  teach  the  hungry  wtilf 
ferocity  ;  the  bear  that  is  robbed  of  her  whelps,  I'll 
teach  revenge  ;  with  the  beasts  will  I  live,  and  like 
them  will  I  die,  unless  I  have  my  revenge.*'  With 
these  wild  woVdsHam  caught  up  his  bsigs,  should- 
ered his  rifle,  and  was  gone.  I  watched  him  lor  a 
moment  till  he  sprang  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  him. 


[From  the  Legends  of  a  Lo^  CMii.] 
The  Hunter's  Perils. — On  the  fonrtli  day, 
about  noon,  being  then  about  forty  miles  direct 

distance  from  H ,  we  came  upon  tlie  trail  of  a 

large  body  of  Indians,  who  had  passed  there  thcday 
before,  and  were  going  up  river.  It  was  not  a.  war 
party,  as  the  tracks  of  women  and  children  were 
mingled  with  those  of  grown  men.  We  followed 
four  or  five  miles,  when,  at  a  soft  piece  of  ground,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  foot-mark  I  knew  right  well. — 
'Twas  the  broad  flat  foot  of  the  Indian,""  whom  we 
called  Broadfoot.  I  showed  it  to  Johnson,  who 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom  it 
belonged.  We  traced  it  along  till  at  the  top  of  a 
ridge  the  party  separated,  Broadfoot  and  four  others 
taking  a  course  directly  out  from  the  river;  and  the 
others,  principally  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
still  following  up  the  stream.  Here  Johnson  and  I 
called  a  halt,  and  consulted  whether  wc  should  fi»l- 
low  Broadfoot  and  his  gang,  or  the  larger  party. — 
Johnson  was  for  the  latter  plan,  saying,  that  where 
there  were  so  many  women  nnd  children,  tliey  must 
needs  move  slowly,  and  we  should  easily  overtake 
them,  and  like  enough  take  ascidp  or  two.  I  want- 
ed to  track  Bronijfoot  still,  both  because  Ilongcd  to 
take  the  scoundrel's  scalp,  and  because  I  could  not 
but  think  wc  sloo<J  the  best  chance  of  finding  the 
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boy,  by  keeping  on  the  trail  of  the  enemy  of  whom 
he  was  in  search.  Finally,  Johnson,  gave  in,  and 
we  followed  the  smaller,  or  war  party. 

Poor  Jim  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  what  he  call- 
ed my  wrong-headedness.  "There  were  twenty 
or  thirty  tracks,"  lie  s;ud  ;  "they  were  going  slow, 
and  by  night  we  could  have  overUiken  them,  and 
taken  a  sc:ilp  or  two  at  least.  Even  a  squaw's 
scalp  would  have  been  some  satisfaction ;  nay,  o 
child's  would  have  been  better  than  nothuig." 

'=\Vl»t  on  earth  do  you  want  with  a  squaw's 
scalp,  much  more  with  a  poor  popoose's,  Jim  John- 
jon?"saidI. 

"  Wliy,  B-ilt,  I  don't  want  a  squaw's  scalp,  nor  a 
popoose's,  if  I  can  get  a  warrior's ;  but  surely  half 
aloiif  is  better  t  an  no  bread.  Here  we  have  been 
on  a  range  four  days,  and  have  not  had  a  shot  at  a 
red  skin — man  woman,  or  child — tliough  we  all 
know  the  woods  are  full  of  them.  It  is  loo  bad  ;  1 
vow  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  settlement  there  has  not 
a  single  scalp  been  brought  into  Harmer  in  a 
monlii."  Johnson  went  on  grumbling  and  com- 
plaining, but  I  did  not  mind  him,  but  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  trail.  We  followed  it  steadily  and 
pretty  rapidly  till  night-fall;  we  tlien  camped, 
lighuid  our  fire,  cooked  a  bit  of  bear  steak,  and 
went  quietly  to  sleep.  Next  morning  we  weie 
nrly  on  the  trail,  and  followed  it  steaddy  till  near 
noon ;  then  a  new  foot-mark  joined  it ;  1  gave  but 
one  glance,  'twas  Ham  Cass.  The  sight  of  the 
foot-marks  wamied  my  heart ;  I  gave  a  glad  sliout, 
and  followed  the  trad  with  renewed  energy.  I 
did  not  lose  the  chance  of  bragging  over  Jim. — 
"See,  Jim,  was'n't  1  right  after  all?  I  knew  the 
boy  was  true  breed,  the  genuine  old  hunter  blood 
is  111  liirn,  and  for  all  his  book  learning  it  ^irill  show 
Itself;  you  sec  lie  is  on  the  right  scent  "now,  and 
my  word  for  it,  he  will  tiee  the  game."  Just  as 
Johnson  began  some  light  and  joking  reply,  I  heard 
the  shaip  crack,  crack,  crack — three  rifles.  John- 
son, who  was  a  step  or  two  in  front  of  me,  gave 
one  bound  right  up  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  at  my 
feet.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my 
right  leg ;  I  too  was  hit  I  looked  up  the  hill  side, 
fiv»  Indians  were  bounding  down  at  a  great  rate. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  ran  for  life,  Luckdy 
the  ball  had  not  touched  the  bone  ;  in  a  moment 
tliey  were  all  after  me  at  full  speed.  I  gave  one 
j;laiice  over  my  shoulder  to  see  how  they  were  com- 
ing ;  only  one  was  very  near  me,  and  if  I  could 
but  escape  him,  I  had  no  fcjirs  for  the  rest,  for  OH 
level  ground,  even  with  my  hurt  leg,  I  could  leave 
any  Indian  far  behind  me  on  a  short  race.  In  a 
minute  more  I  heard  another  rifle ;  I  glanced  be- 
hind. The  Indian  who  was  nearest  me — and  he 
was  fearfully  near — stood  still,  groping  in  the  air 
with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell.  One 
of  his  companions  had  hit  the  wrong  mark ;  the 
Indians  saw  the  fatal  error,  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  yells.  I  ran  on  ;  making  for  a  creek  wo  had 
passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  I  soon  found 
iliat  no  one  was  after  me,  but  there  was  little  safe- 
ty in  that ;  the  savages  ftould  not  look  at  my  trail 
without  finding  that  1  was  wounded,  and  this  would 
encourage  them  to  hunt  me  down.  My  wound, 
loo,  began  to  be  very  painful,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  creek 
without  a  rest ;  yet  I  scarce  dared  stop,  till  at  last 
1  came  to  a  sycamore  tree,  which  was  hollowed 
out  by  rot.  Here  I  determined  to  make  my  rest- 
ing place  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  this  hollow  I  can 
probably  remain  concealed,  or,  if  discovered,  sell 
my  life  dearly.  The  only  opening  to  tliis  tree  was 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  scarce  large 
enough  to  permit  a  man  to  crawl  in  ;  once  in,  the 
space  would  easily  permit  a  dozen  men  to  stand  at 
ease.  I  crept  in  and  began  to  Uike  a  regular  sur- 
vey of  my  little  fortress.  I  found  there  were  se- 
teral  small  holes,  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  one,  near 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  where  a  limb  had 
broken  oft',  whicfi  was  Urger  than  that  at  which  I 
had  entered.  Hera  I  rested  for  some  time,  and 
having  plucked  some  leaves  as  I  went  through  the 
woods,  I  now  chewed  and  apphcd  them  to  my 
wound  with  great  relief.  You  may  well  suppose  I 
kept  a  good  look  out  all  the  while,  lest  the  savages 
should  come  on  me  unawares.  I  had  watclicd  ihera 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  I  caught  sight  of  them 
following  my  trail.  The  first  was  a  chief,  a  lai^e, 
tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  a  feather  in  his  high  tuft 
of  hair,  medals  on  his  breast,  and  Wampum  beads 
hanging  in  strings  from  his  dress.  At  his  belt  hung 
a  fresh  scalp,  which  I  knew  could  only  be  poor 
Johnson's.  He  was  followed,  in  Indian  file,  by  six 
others  ;  slowly  and  CAUtioiisly  they  advanc^  on 
'he  tsail,  till  they  came  witliin  fifty  feet  of  the  tree. 


Hci-e  they  halted,  and  I  could  have  picked  one  oil 
very  easily,  but  T  thought  I  would  wait  and  see 
what  plan  they  would  adopt.  Aftersomc  whisper- 
ing and  gesticiditing,  two  of  llie  Indians  were  de- 
tached, and  made  a  circuit  round  llic  tree,  appar- 
ently to  discover  whether  llie  trail  led  beyond  it. — 
When  they  had  completed  their  round  and  joined 
tlieir  companions,  tJiey  held  another  long  talk ; 
finally,  three  raised  their  rifles  and  fired  at  tlie  hole 
in  the  tree.  One  of  the  Ixills  only  entered  the  hole, 
but  as  I  took  good  care  to  be  out  of  range,  it  did  no 
hann.  Again  thoy  held  a  talk  ;  tliey  seemed  ir- 
resolute what  to  do,  and  I  began  to  think  ihey 
would  leave  me,  but  such  was  no  part  of  their 
intention.  I  saw  them  again  raising  their  rifles  for 
a  shot,  when  a  plan  entered  my  head  by  wlii<,h  I 
hoped  to  get  two  lives  at  least;  so  when  they  fired 
I  gave  a  furious  scream,  as  though  wounded,  and 
then  began  to  groan ;  at  first  very  loud,  and  finally 
slowly  and  softly,  as  though  just  dfMwI.  TIm;  stni- 
tagem  hud  its  effect.  At  the  first  scream  the  Indi- 
ans gave  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  ihc-u,  as  they 
heard  the  groans,  they  advanced  towards  the  tree. 
Still  their  natural  craft  did  not  entirely  deseit  them, 
for  tliey  crept  on  very  slowly,  stojjping  every  now 
and  then,  and  lislciiiiig  with  eager  attention.  Fi- 
nally, the  head  man  stood  beside  the  opening,  he 
poked  in  his  rifle,  moving  it  about;  then  he  thrust 
m  his  head  ;  and  just  as  he  was  fairly  in,  I  fired, 
and  blew  the  top  of  his  .head  all  oft".  He  fell  for- 
ward, his  body  blocking  up  tlie  hole.  In  an  instant 
I  sprang  on  him,  wrested  the  rifle  from  his  dying 
grasp,  pointed  it  from  one  of  the  small  loop  holes, 
fired,  and  another  Indian  was  dead  beside  his 
Chief;  the  others  gave  one  yell  of  desp:ur,  and 
took  to  trees.  There  was  now,  for  a  while,  a  ces- 
sation of  our  warfare.  The  Indians,  each  hid  l3e- 
hind  some  neighboring  tree,  were  concealed  from 
me,  and  did  not  seem  veiy  much  inclined  to  huive 
their  covert.  In  the  moan  time  I  was  busy  rifling 
the  dead  Chief.  The  gun  I  had  taken,  and  whicii 
had  already  done  me  such  good  service,  I  found,  on 
looking  at  it,  was  Johnson's ;  the  savage  had  a 
well  filled  bullet  jxnich  and  a  horn  of  powder ;  the 
ammunition  was  of  immense  importance  to  me,  as 
I  had  not  above  a  dozen  charges  left,  and  there  was 
no  telling  how  long  this  fight  might  last.  I  also 
got  a  large  bag  of  parched  corn,  and  a  small  (pity 
it  was  so  vci-y  small)  flask  of  whiskey.  Having 
secured  these  valuable  spoils,  I  resumed  my  quiet 
watch  of  the  savages. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  when  I  saw  tliem,^  at 
a  signal,  fly  each  from  his  tree,  and  take  refuge  be- 
hind a  small  ri.se  in  the  ground  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  my  tree.  Here  they  were  out 
of  my  sight,  and,  what  was  worse,  thev  could 
creep  round,  and  approach  on  either  side  without 
my  knowing  where  to  look  for  tlieni.  "This," 
tliought  I,  "  will  never  do ;  I'/l  Bee  if  I  cnn't  break 
up  the  council  they  are  holdi  ng.  or  at  least  get  an  "■ 
idea  of  what  they  are  about."  1  began  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  tree.  As  the  rot  had  eaten  in  irregular- 
ly, it  left  a  good  many  knots  and  knobs  ;  go  that, 
notwithstanding  my  lame  leg,  I  made  out  finally  to 
reach  the  upper  hole.  Cautiously  I  p^iked  my  head 
out,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  could  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  my  enemies.  There  lay  the 
whole  five,  their  heads  together,  talking  and  point- 
ing, evidently  hatching  some  plan  for  my  destruc- 
tion. Having  s.\tisfied  niyscif  that  from  the  top  of 
my  fort  I  could  hit  one  of  the  savages,  I  dt-scended 
again,  and  fastening  one  end  of  my  belt  to  my  side, 
and  tying  the  two  rifles,  ready  loaded,  to  the  other, 
I  ascended  again.  Just  as  i  caught  .^ight  of  the 
savages,  two  of  them  made  oft',  rolling  and  creeping 
along  till  they  were  out  of  range  of  my  riile  ;  then 
they  took  to  the  woods,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 
Here  Avas  another  hint  to  me  to  be  in  haste,  as  the 
varmin  were  sending  for  reinforcements!.  Slowly 
and  carefully  I  pushed  out  my  rifles,  and  resting 
one  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree,  I  took  deliberate  aim 
at  tlie  nearest  Indian.  He  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
imd  my  ball  hit  the  very  centre  of  his  he.id.  His 
companions  sprang  on  their  feet,  gazing  all  around, 
evidently  at  a  loss  to  tell  whence  the  blew  came. 
As  tliey  stood  there  I  could  take  perfect  aim,  and 
in  a  moment  anotlier  fell,  witli  a  ball  Uiroiigh  his 
body.  The  second  shot  roused  the  remaining  In- 
dian to  the  necessity  of  putting  shelter  between  him 
and  me.  He  sprang  behind  a  tree.  Here  he  re- 
mained a  long  time,  till  finding  he  was  not  likely  to 
move,  and  knowing  that  their  remforcemcnt  could 
not  be  far  distant,  I  determined  to  be  off.  I  went 
to  work  with  my  tomahawk,  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
tree  opposite  to  where  he  lay,  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time  I  «^uld  creep  QUI.    I  then  hid  Jphnson's  rifle, 


took  hiy  own  in  hand,  and  crept  sofily  out.  Tak- 
ing advantgke  of  the  ground,  I  wasjitoon  outuf 
sight  of  the  Indian  ;  then  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
made  towards  the  cretk  with  my  best  speed.  I 
walked  more  tlian  an  hour  undisturbed,  and  began 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  reaching  the  creek  without 
further  danger.  I  had  gained 'the  top  of  tlie  last 
hill,  and  the  crock  lay  in  (he  valley  below  ;  I  paus- 
ed for  a  moment,  and"  looking  back,  I  saw  f.Mir  atoul 
Indians  on  the  opposite  hill,  not  more  tliaiin  mile 
behind  mc.  They  must  have  seen  me  at  the  same 
moment,  for  their  loud  war-whoop  rang  through 
the  woo«ls.  I  (lid  not  wait  for  anotlier  \fmk  at  them, 
but  made  for  the  creek.  I  gained  the  Iwuik,  plung- 
ed into  the  stieam.  Oh  !  how  jileasant  was  Uiat 
cool  water  to  my  parched  skin  and  burning  wound, 
I  swam  with  the  current,.whirh  was  pretty  rapid, 
tilt  at  a  turn  in  llic  stream  I  saw  a  large  paft  of 
drift  wood.  1  struggled  t()w;«nls  it,  and  diving, 
Ciimc  up  between  two  of  the  largest  Ic^s.  They 
lay  so  close  tooclhcr,  that  I  could  barely  get  my 
eyes,  nose,  and  chin,  out  of  the  water  ;  and  as  tb«t 
logs  toucheil  a  few  inches  above  my  face,  I  was  in 
nearly  total  darkness.  Here  I  lay,' half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  pain,  waiting  the  coming  of  the  sava- 
ges. I  soon  heaid  by  their  shouts  that  they  were 
neiir — were  descending  the  stream.  One  of  them 
came  on  the  raft ;  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  tJ»e 
1  og  that  concealed  nic  ;  his  weight  pressing  my  head 
under  water— had  he  remained  nvmy  minutes,  I 
must  have  jierislied.  He  moved  onwards,  howev- 
er, and  then,  like  an  oKl  otter,  I  poked  my  nose  out 
of  the  water  to  blow.  For  near  an  hour  I  heard 
their  shouts  near  the  raft,  then  they  l^egan  to  grow 
more  and  mor«^  faint,  and  finally  di(5  away.  I 
waited  some  time,  l<;sl  some  stra<rgler  might  have 
remained  behind.  At  last,  hearing'nothing  of  iheni, 
and  being  nearly  e.vliausted,  I  left  my  hiding  plapfc 
and  swam  into  the  open  r,ti>eam,  It  was  quile  ddrU  ; 
I  was  wet,  hungry,  and  lanic;  still  idar6d  not  real, 
there  wad  no  luijic  of  safety  but  in  instant  fli|;ht. 
By  hard  lugging  1  deUiched  a  large  log  from  tlie 
raft,  and  drew  it  into  the  middle  of  th&streant,  then 
laying  myself  at  full  len;jlli  upon  it,  I  began  lo  float 
down  the  stream. 


Professor  Silmman's  ArrEAL  ik  BEHALf  of 
THE  American-  Journal  of  Scicxce. — Wp  noti- 
ced 5ome  mpntlM  ago  litis  uj.iieal,  which  went  to 
show,  that  unles.'j  more  liberal  supivirt  www  vifr 
tended  to  the  ")i/y  American  scientific  Journal,  it 
was  in  danger  of  perishing.  See  Iww  a  BritisU 
periodical  takes  it  uj). 

[froHi  E:iglisli\';  (Brilhh)  Mining  Review  for  Jnly.] 

AmERICAV  JoruWAL  OF  SwISlKCK,  Vol.  i{J*.    iUcH. 

— Wc  areiriduciil  to  notice  this  volume,  which  our 
want  of  space  would  have  otherwise  compelled  iia 
to  defer  until  a  fniure  oppoitunity,  fit*m  tlie  cir- 
cumsumce  of  its  containing  an  Address  lo  the 
friends  of  science  and  knowledge  by  the  Editor, 
from  wliich  we  are  given  to  undcrsund  that  die 
patronage  bestowed  on  the  work  is  insufficient  for 
its  support. 

The  talents  of  Profes.sor  Silliman,  and  tlie  cliar- 
acter  of  the  American  Journal,  arc  loo  highly  ajv.  - 
preciated  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  lo  need  our  tes- 
timony, and  it  is  with  feehngs  of  de^  regret  and 
astonishment  wc  leain,  that  a  nation  professing  a 
regard  for  literature  and  jdiilosojihy,  should  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  the  success  of  a  periodical, 
which  has  matcri-dly  conduce<l  to  raise  America  to 
the  rank  it  now  holds  in  tlic  scienti^c  world. 

The  ap])cal  is  addressed  to  his  own  country. 
men;  but  Professor  Silliman  is  entillctl  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  be  con^i(lcrcd  as  a  Citizen  of  the 
World,  there  being  few  parts  to  which  his  reputa- 
tion has  not  c.Kt.nded,  and  if  by  quoting  tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  address  we  can  promote 
his  views,  it  will  :iffi»id  us  siiic^ve  gratification. 

Then  follows  tlie  Address  of  Prof.  S.  alluded  lo 
above. 


The  Submarlve  Vessel. — The  experiment 
witli  this  machine  took  place  at  St.  Ouen,  as  pro- 
posed. The  vessel  was  repeatedly  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  re-appearod  on  the 
surface  eX  different  points.  M.  Godde  de  Laincourt 
got  into  it,  and  remained  theie  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  experience  the 
least  difficulty  of  respiralion  during  his  voyage 
under  water.  An  official  report  upon  the  subject 
iu  about  to  be  fiumbitlcd  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment,—[At  hcneum.  J 
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SUMMARY.  { 

Port  of  Liverpool. — The  immense  intercourse  | 
between  the  ports  of  tlie  United  Stales  and  that  of  I 
Liverpool,  will  dispense  us  from  the  necessity  of  I 
any  apology  for  inticrting  tb.e  annexed  article,  de-  j 
tailing  officially,  some  important  imiuovemcnts  as 
to  the  hghts  and  buoys  oil'  thvU  port. 

[FVoDi  the  JS"anticalJ\Iagazine,  for  September.] 
Improvements  in   the   LicuTi,  Buots,  &c.  at 
THE  Entrance  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool. 
Compass  Bearin?;^. 
Dock  Office,  Liverpcol,  June  30t/i,  I9.i3. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Liverjwd  Docki  and  Harbor 
hereby  give  notice,  that,  in  accordance  wiih  llie  re- 
cent survey  of  Capi.  Deiikam,  R.  N.  the  following: 
improvements  in  liglitiiij^,  beaconing,  and  buoying, 
of  the  approaches  to  the  port,  will  be  in  operation 
on  and  after  the  night  of  the  lirsl  of  August  next, 
viz: 

Point  Lynus  Light. — This  light,  hitherto  so  situ- 
ated as  to  preclude  seeing  ii  seaward,  and  merely 
shown  by  a  single  redeclor  u})on  the  long-shore  as- 
pects, will  be  advanced  to  the  piteii  of  the  jx)int, 
and  exhibited  from  a  castellated  building  (v.itli 
white  basement)  recently  ei'ected  tliereon,  with  a 
powerful  steady  hght,  of  the  natural  c^ilor,  produc- 
ed by  13  argand  lamps  and  reflectors,  ranging  over 
211  degrees  of  the  northern  and  soulh-easleni  hor- 
izon, at  an  elevation  of  128  fest  above  half  tide  lev- 
el, rendering  it  visible,  in  clear  weatiier  0  to  7 
leagues  from  a  ship's  deck;  or  wichin  !  Icigue  of 
takmg  up  the  N.W.  light  ship  of  Liverpool.  This 
light  18  so  masked  for  local  inshore  eftect,  as  to  ob- 
scure itself  when  brought  eastward  of  S.E.  1-4  E. 
which  clears  the  Middle  House  1-4  of  a  mile,  or 
northward  of  N.  by  W.  which  clears  the  Dallas 
Roeki  1-4  of  a  mile,  and  indicating  when  you 
ought  to  tack  out  of  Red  Wharf  Lay. 

The  Formby  Flonling  Light  will,  on  and  after  the 
same  night,  sliow  its  natural  color  with  increased 
power,  jn  lieu  of  the  red  light  hitherto  exiiibited. 

The  Rock  Lighllumse  will  exhibit  a  black  ball 
above  its  balcony,  whilst  12  llet  water  remains  in 
the  "  Rock  Gut "  by  day  ;  and  a  steady  light  (from 
BL  lower  cJiamber  in  the  western  asjxict)  will  indi- 
cate the  same  by  nighu 

wJ  Floating  5eacoH  will  be  moored  in  the  place  of 
the  present  fairway  buoy,  at  the  new  channel  en- 
tjraoce ;  presenting  a  black  conical  ligurc,  bearing  » 
this  inscription :  "  To  New  Channel  E.  3-4  S."  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  black  ball,  elevated  23  feet,  ' 
•with  a  self-acting  Bell.  | 

J^'ew  Channel  Land  J\Jark. — In  order  to  render  ' 
the  line  of  leading  objects  into  the  iNew  Cirinnel 
more  available  in  hnzy  weather,  or  accidc.tal  ab-  ; 
ae»ceof  the  light  vessel ;  a  darU  bulky  frame-work 
bos  been  erected  on  the  high-water  shore  of  Form-  , 
by,  in  line  of  the  light-vessel  and  ligiit-houie.  j 

Hoylake  Lighthouses. — These  buildings,  in  order  i 
to  distinguisii  them  more  efi'ectually  from  the  j 
neighboring  houses,  will  henceforth  be  p;\iiUed  ; 
irhite.  j 

Dove  Beacons. — Two  beacx)ns  will  appear  on 
Dora  Pomt,  instead  of  one,  affording  a  leading  I 
n\ark  when  brought  in  line  upon  the  bearing  of  b.  | 
by  K.  tor  passing  between  the  Dove  Spit  ajid  East  : 
Hoyle,  in  refcweuoe  to  the  eastern  entrance  from  [ 
Uoylakc.  j 

The  huoys  will  henceforth  be  distii'.guisiied  by  : 
(the  initial  of  the  channel  or  bank  they  respectively  ; 
occupy,  i.  e.  F.  Forviby,  C.  Crosby,  IS'.  Ae:o  Chan-  I 
nel,  HP.  Half-tide  Swatchway,  H.  Horse  Channel,  i 
HE.  Helbre  Swatch,  R.   Rock  Channel,  L.  Lake  ; 
(Hoylake)  B.  Beggar^s  Patch,  K.  Know!,  (New-  ; 
come.)    They  will  likewise  be  numbered  in  rota- 
tion.   No.  1  always  denoting  the  outer,  or  seaward 
buoy  of  the  channel  its  letter  indicates;  and   the 
turning  poini,jor  elbow,  of  each  channel  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  perch  buoy;  beiiing  in  inind 
thH  red  buoys  lie  on  the  starlxjrd  huiid,  and  black 
upon  the  laroord,  when  running  in. 

Additional  Buoys. — Eighteen  addilian  il  buoys 
will  be  laid  down  by  ttie  above  li  ite  (making  5G  m 
all)  and  thus  disposed.  One  (red)  and  otu  (black) 
on  each  side  oi  the  New  Channel,  between  the 
prevent  buoys.  One  (red)  on  the  etistern  edge  of 
Jordan  Bank,  between  tlie  present  buoys.  One 
(black)  on  the  edge  of  Formby  Bank,  next  north- 
ward of  Crosby  buoy.  TiDO  (black)  on  the  Low- 
water  edge  of  Bootle  sands.  One  (red)  on  edge  of 
Rip-raps.  One  (red)  on  edge  of  Mockbeggar 
"Wnarf,  between  the  Dove  Spit  of  West  Wharf 
^loys.  One  (black  and  wliite)  on  west  end  of 
])ef  gu«  Patclt.     Two  (red)  on  east  edge  of  East 


Hoyle  Dank,  within  the  present^buoys.  Two  (red 
and  white)  on  tlie  wjst  side  of  Helbre  Swatch. 
Tko  (black)  on  the  east  side  of  ditto.  One  (white 
with  black  strijie)  showing  the  faii*way  of  Half- 
tide  Swatchway,  I  mile  westward  of  Formby 
f  lirway  buoy.  One  (red)  on  llie  end  of  Hoyle,  in 
Hoylake,  abreast  of  the  church.  And  a  black 
(Nun)  buoy,  (marked  K.  1.)  upon  that  part  of  a 
shoal  now  called  Jfetvcome  Knoxcl,  which  has  lately 
grown  up  so  as  to  have  but  14  feet  water  upon  it 
at  low  Water  springs.  This  buov  bears  from  the 
N.  W.  light-ship  E.  1-2  S.  2  1-2  miles ;  and  fi-om 
the  New  Channel  floating  beacon  S.  S.  W.  1-2  W. 
2  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  will  be  clearly  shown 
and  explained  in  the  forthcoming  completed  edi- 
tion of  Cnpt.  Denham's  Survey,  of  which  the  dock 
trustees  pubUshed  «n  exact  chart  last  year,  under 
sanction  of  tiie  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Admiralty. 

Ey  order  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Committee, 
H.  M.  Den  HAM. 
Marine  Surveyor  to  the  Dock  Trustees. 

N.  B. — The  navigation  of  the  port  will  be  fur- 
ther assisted  by  an  arrangement  which  will  enable 
the  light- vessels  to  act  as  telegraphs,w hereby  ships' 
nnml)ers  or  casualties  will  be  more  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  town. 

"All  Baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners." 

— It  has  lately  become  veiy  common  for  incorpo- 
nited  rail  road  and  steam  boat  companies  to  adver- 
tise conspicuously,  in  the  above  words,  in  order  to 
sc;reen  themselves  from  liability,  in  case  of  the  loss 
or  miscarriage  of  any  baggage  entrusted  to  their 
care.  To  test  the  legality  in  regard  to  tlie  opera- 
tion of  such  an  advertisement,  two  suits  have  re- 
cently been  instituted  against  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  Rail  Road  Company,  in  both  of  which  full  and 
ample  dam  iges  were  given  fur  the  plaintiffs.  An 
action  was  tried  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  in  tiie 
Superior  Court,  before  Chief  Justice  Jones,  in  which 
the  above  company  were  defendants,  and  Mr.  Ral- 
zanion  Belknap  Wi\s  the  j)lainlifl',  for  the  recovery 
of  a  trunk  entrusted  to  their  cure  for  transportation 
to  Philadelpiiia. 

It  was  niged  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that 
the  missing:  property  had  not  been  left  in  the  care 
of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company,  but  was  mere- 
ly placed  in  the  oiiice,  while  the  plaintiff  was  pay- 
ing his  fare  as  a  passenger ;  the  advertisement  an- 
nouncing tiiat  the  company  were  not  responsible, 
iic,  wtis  also  read  in  court.  On  the  part  of  the 
plaintifl",  it  was  contended  that  although  the  de- 
fendants did  give  notice  that  they  refused  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  property  falling  into  their 
ptjssesiiion  in  the  regular  course  of  their  business 
operation,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority 
of  their  charter,  yet  their  edicts  were  utterly  futile 
and  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  liable,  both  in  equity 
and  law,  for  the  loss  or  destruction,  luuler  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  any  chattels,  or  goods  belonging  to 
othtr  persons.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  learned 
judge  coincided  with  the  arguments  of  the  plaintifTs 
counsel,  and  the  jury  awarded  damages  in  Uie  sum 
ii\' Ihtfe  hutulred  dollars,  (or  the  plaintiff.  So  that, 
all  baggage  is  not  at  tlic  owner's  risk. — [Mer.  Adv.] 

Naval. — The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Com. 
Elliott,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  in  23  days  passage 
from  New  York,  officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Vandalia  were  to  sail  on  a 
West  India  cruise  from  Pensacola  about  the  10th 
inst. — [Gazette.] 

Tiie  ship  Meridian  at  Baltimore,  on  tiie  15th 
Se])f,  111. 45  'li, long 60,  passed  a  New  York  Pilot 
Bo;.t,  staniing  east — no  doubt  the  John  D.  Aymar 
in  p  li-uii  of  Air.  Bowen,  who  sailed  in  the  Cale- 
donia on  the  1st.  ult. — [Gazette.] 

We  Irarn  that  tlie  Commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Western  Indians,  have  returned  to 
Fort  Gibson,  after  having  successfully  accomplish- 
ed th?  object  of  tlieir  mission.  A  ti  o  tty  of  amity 
was  conc'uded  by  them,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chciokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Osages, 
Senecas  and  duapaws.  Nothing  occiurrcd  to  in- 
temipt  the  general  harmony,and  all  pcurties  separat- 
ed with  good  feelings. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  arrangement  will 
i)t  productive  of  happy  effects.  It  is  the  first  time 
these  wild  Indians  have  met  ujwn  such  an  occa- 
sion. They  have  heretofore  kept  the  frontier  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  have  attacked  with  eqal  impar- 
tiahty,  citizens  of  the  U.  States  and  the  Indians. 

We  learn  that  there  are  three  families,  or  divi- 
sions, of  these  Indians,    who  inhabit   th«  great 


Western  prairie.  These  are  tlie  Camanches,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  but  who  have  no  fixed  or 
permancKt  villages,  and  follow  the  herds  of  bufTa- 
loes,  with  their  moveable  lodges,  sometimes  North 
and  sometimes  South  of  Red  River. 

The  Wilchetas,  consisting  of  several  bands 
some  living  North  and  others  South  of  Red  River! 
Those  North  are  the  Towecash  and  Wachos.— 
They  have  fixed  villages,  and  raise  corn  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  Kioways  are  the  third  family. — Th<!y  have 
no  fixed  residences,  but  wander  from  the  Cross 
Timbers  on  the  Arkansas,  Canadian  and  Red  Riv- 
er,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  are  sometimes 
though  not  often,  found  south  of  the  Red  River! 
As  many  different  terms  have  been  used  in  desi». 
nating  these  Indians,  we  have  thought  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  remove  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  and  give  their  di- 
vitions  as  reported  by  the  Commissioners. 

From  some  cause  not  known,  the  Kioways  dij 
not  attend  ;  but  we  learn  that  a  deputation  of  their 
Chiefs  was  ex|)ccted  at  Fort  Gibson,  to  give  their 
concurrence  to  the  arrangement  made. 

We  further  learn,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
very  judiciously  inserted  a  provision  in  tne  treaty, 
inculcating  the  desire  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Indians,  that  they  remain  at  j>eace  with  Mexico.— 
[Globe.] 

We  were  told  a  few  days  since  in  Washington, 
that  a  gentleman  of  Paris  had  left,  by  liis  will, 
about  one  million  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  ot 
endowing  a  National  University  in  that  city.  We 
leartied  also  that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
city  had  received  official  information  of  the  fact, 
with  a  copy^of  the  will.  The  Alexandria  Gazette 
alludes  to  the  rumor.  Could  not  the  National  In- 
telligencer satisly  pubhc  curiosity  on  the  subject? 
— [Fi-edericksburg  Arena.] 

SVe  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our  friend  of 
the  Arena,  that  we  believe  his  intelligence  is  sul>- 
stintially  correct.  We  learn  that  information  has 
been  received  by  the  government,  that  such  a  be- 
quest was  made  by  some  English  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  that  the  sum  of  200,000  jwunds  sterling 
will  in  all  probability  inure  to  this  city  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  University.  The  money, 
we  understand,  was  bequeathed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  only  son  of  the  testator,  but  in  case  of  his 
death  without  heir,  to  go  to  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  above  slated.  That  contingen- 
cy occuri-ed,  and  the  princely  legacy  accrues  to  llie 
city.  It  is  probable  that  the  President  will  com- 
municate tlie  fact  to  Congress  early  in  tlic  next 
session. — [Nat.  Intel.] 

The  InleUigencer  of  Saturday  also  contains  the 
following  paragraph  respecting  the  legacy:  We 
understand  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  English  legacy  of  200,000/,  was  bequeath- 
ed "to  tlie  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  estal> 
lishing  an  University  at  the  Seat  of  Government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences."  The 
money,  we  are  informed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  ready  to  be  paid  over  con- 
formably to  the  will,  which  fact  he  has  communica- 
ted to  our  government,  with  a  copy  of  the  will. 

3alk  of  State  Lands  at  Oswego. — On  hJie 
15th  inst.,  the  Surveyor  General  sold,  at  Oswego, 
the  piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  em- 
bracing the  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  also  a  block  on 
the  west  side  of  First  stceet.  The  land  between 
First  street  and  the  river,  consistin;;  of  aliout  three 
acres,  sold  for  $108,175.  The  block  between  First 
and  Second  streets  was  divided  into  12  lots,  66  by 
100  feet  each,  and  the  whole  sold  for  $46,460— total 
amount  of  sales,  $154,635. — [Argu;;.] 

Canal  Tolls. — The  tolls  collected  on  the  New' 
York  canals  for  the  first  week  in  October,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $60,034  93.  The  whole  sum  re- 
ceived for  tolls  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to 
the  7lh  of  October,  has  been  ^1,154,000. — [  Argus.J 

Accident. — Yesterday  as  the  a;,cnt  of  a  tra:n 
of  cars,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
w£is  imprudently  standing  on  the  outside  guard  of 
one  of  the  cars,  leaning  over  too  far,  came  in  contact 
with  the  railing  of  a  bridge,  over  which  t!ie  road  par- 
ses, with  sucli  violence  as  to  cause  his  instant  death. 

\Frotn  the  Oswego  (,\*.  Y.)  Observer.] 
Censits. — Agreeably    to  the  return  of  J.  I' 

Wright,  Marshall,  the  census  of  the  town  of  Ne  * 

Haven,  is  as  follows  : 
Total  number  of  inhabitants,  1551.    Male*  78i. 

Females  766. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IIHPltOVEllfENTS. 
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[From  the  Chicago  »4mmco»t.] 
Of  the  numberless  letters  received  at  tlie  Post 
Office,  of  inquiry  relative  to  this  town  and  country, 
one  has  been  iuuided  us  to  answer,  thut  the  inft)r- 
mation  here  given,  may  be  also  satisfactory  to 
other  strarigors  who  are  making  similar  inquiries, 
as  well  as  to  the  writer  of  the  following,  who  dates 
fi-om  Tuscaloosa,  Alabam;i.  Few  intelligent  per- 
j)ersons  have  resided  liere  many  months,  without 
ieing  severely  taxed  wiih  letters  of  this  description. 
Jon  ilhan,  in  particular,  draws  largely  upon  th  eir 
liberality — is  minute  in  his  inquiries — and  most 
unconscionably  tedious. 
The  writer  ixsks, 

1.  "  What  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago  at  the  present  lime  ?" 

Four  thousand.  Three  years  ago  it  was  per- 
haps three  hundred.  Two  yer.rs  aga,  six  or  eight 
hundred.  One  year,  2000.  And  now,  as  above, 
about  4000. 

2.  •'  How  long  are  goods  generally  getting  from 
the  Atlantic  cities  to  your's?" 

They  are  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  commerce  of  this  im- 
portant metropolis,  will  soon  induce  the  proprietors 
of  lilies  upon  Uie  Lakes  to  provide  some  other  fa- 
cilities Uian  those  now  possessed  for  expediting  tlie 
j).iss«ge  of  vessels,  such  as  steamboats  stationed  on 
some  parts  of  the  route  for  towing  them  through 
difficult  channels,  &c  Circumstances  will  render 
expedient  the  adoption  «f  such  conveniences  as 
will  place  the  average  time  of  transportation  from 
New  York.it  less  than  twenty  days. 

3.  "  How  great  a  portion  of  the  year  is  your 
navigation  closed  up  by_ ice?" 

The  Lakes  are  generally  ready  for  navigation 
about  the  first  or  middle  of  April,  altliough  vessels 
did  not  sail  from  Buffalo  last  Spring  (which  port  is 
closed  a  month  later,  generally,  than  others  on  the 
Lakes)  until  the  15lh  of  May.  Navigation  usual- 
ly closes  about  the  last  of  November  or  first  of 
December. 

4.  "  How  is  the  climate  of  your  town  compared 
with,  say,  Albany,  New  York  ?" 

The  latitude  of  Chicago  is  the  same  with  West 
Point,  (N.  Y.)  The  climate,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  West  generally,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  East 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  cold  season  is  shorter, 
and  the  autumn  more  serene  and  less  rainy.  The 
sky  is  purer,  and  the  twilights  long  and  beauti- 
ful. 

5.  "  What  is  your  highest  temperature  and  your 
lowest ;  and  how  low  did  the  thermometer  sink 
during  your  coldest  weather  in  the  last  cold  win- 
ter?" 

The  highest  temperature  which  we  have  known 
since  our  residence  here,  was  94  degrees.  The 
winter  before  last,  it  sunk  to  28  degrees  b«low  ze- 
ro. Last  winter  to  22  degrees,  while  in  N.  York 
in  sunk  to  34  degrees.  We  have  never  seen  a  se- 
ries of  observations  by  the  Thermometer,  by  whicli 
we  might  learn  the  mean  temperature  here. 

6.  "  How  is  the  health  of  your  town  and  the  re- 
gion of  country  round  about?" 

Chicago  is  doubtless  the  most  healthy  town  of 
any  in  the  Stale  of  Illinois.  In  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  fevers  are  frequent,  sueh  as 
are  common  to  the  West  generally  ;  chiefly  bilious 
and  fever  and  ague.  In  the  winter  and  spring 
there  are  svime  Ciises  of  pleurisy.  Consumptions 
are  not  indigenoua  in  Illinois.  The  country  at  pre- 
sent is  more  subject  to  diseases  than  the  town. 

7.  "  How  many  schools  have  yon,  and  of  what 
description  ?" 

We  have  three  public  schools,  besides  a  private 
school  for  ladies,  the  former  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  interest  of  the  town  fund  arising  from  the 
avails  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  this  township, 
which  fund  amounts  to  $40,000  bearing  interest  at 
lOpercenLper  annum.^ln  respect  to  means  for 
the  support  of  education,  Cliicigo  is  more  bounti- 
lully  supplied  than  any  town  or  city  in  the  west, 
or  in  the  nation. 

8.  "  How  many  cliurches,  and  of  what  denomi- 
nation ?" 

There  are  five,  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 

The  above  are  some  of  the  inquiries  which  are 
reiterated  by  almost  every  mail,  and  it  is  thought 
an  answer  given  in  a  public  manner,  might  satisfy 
many  such  inquirers,  and  be  of  general  service. 

We  learn  by  the  Chicago  American,  that  goo  i 
were  received  in  that  place,  twenty  days  from  New 
:York,  by  the  brig  Indiana,  of  the  Eagle  line,  and 
twenty-one  days  by  the  schooner  Agnea  Barton.— 


These  we  believe  to  be  the  quickest  trips  whi"^ . 
have  been  nude  from  New  York,  via  the  Erie  C^ 
nal  and  the  Lakes.  Tlic  distance  u  over  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  p;issage  would  avenige  about 
one  hundred  per  day,  including  the  time  of  trans- 
shipment at  Buffalo,  and  other  stop|jages  on  llie 
Lake. 

The  schooner  Grecian,Captain  Stubbs,  of  Bucks- 
port,  arrived  at  that  place  on  Friday  last,  with 
a  few  goods  from  the  ship  Eagle,  stranded  at  Sable 
Island.  The  Grecian  lost  an  anchor,  sprung  some  of 
her  spars,  and  drove  over  the  shoal  at  the  v/estend 
of  the  Island.  A  small  schooner  fitted  out  at  Orland, 
Maine,  to  go  to  the  wreck,  was  lost  near  Goldtbo- 
rough,  in  a  gale  last  Tuesday ;  five  persons  drown 
ed,  one  saved. 

Alxiut  30,000  dollars  in  value  of  dry  goods,  sent 
from  the  Eagle  to  Bucksport  and  Castine,  the  chief 
part  of  which  was  advertised  to  be  sold  this  day, 
at  Bucksport,  are  coming  to  this  port  under  a  new 
arrangement,  which  will  aftord  the  owners  an  op- 
portunity of  identifying  their  goods. 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Massachusetts. — The 
Taunton  Gazette  slates  on  the  authority  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mansfield,  that  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal 
has  been  discovered,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Alfjed 
Harden  in  that  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Providence  Railroad.  It  was  discovered  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  vein  being  more  than  six  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  added  that  a  blacksmith  in  the  neighborhood 
has  made  trial  of  the  coal,  and  pronounces  its  quali- 
ty to  be  good. 

Pittsburg,  Oct.  9. — The  River. — We  walked 
down  this  morning  to  look  at  tlie  river,  which  we 
found  in  excellent  condition,  and  saw  th>",t  onr  bu- 
siness men  were  impcoving  the  opportunity  afTord- 
ed  them.  We  counted  twenty-three  steam  boats 
lying  along  the  shore.  Nine  of  these  were  entirely 
new — some  not  quite  finished,  and  some  just  being 
finished.  Eleven  others  were  engaged  either  in  re- 
ceiving or  discharging  cargoes.  Among  others  there 
were  boats  for  Louisville,  Nashville,  Florence,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  places. 

Office  Board  of  Health. 

Charleston,  \&tk  Oct.,  1835.* 
The  Board  of  Health  deem  it  expedient,  in  or- 
der to  remove  any  misapprehensions  which  ir.av 
exist  abroad,  in  relation  to  the  health  of  tlie  City 
of  Charleston,  publicly  to  declare,  that  no  disease 
exists  in  the  city  of  a  character  calculated  to  excite 
the  least  alarm  ;  and  that  the  Strangers'  Fever 
which  lately  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  City  on- 
ly, has  entirely  abated.  Robert  Elfe, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Health. 

Health  of  the  Citt. — Within  a- few  weeks 
past  we  liavc  had  many  cases  of  fever,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  alarm,  or  to  amount  to  an  epidemic. 
We  have  been  told  by  eminent  physicians  of  tins 
city,  that  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  have  fal- 
len into  their  practice  this  season  have  been  more 
mild  in  its  form  than  has  occurred  for  many  years 
past.  Wc  trust  that  the  rain  which  has  fallen  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  will  enable  us  to  announce  short- 
ly tliat  our  city  is  free  from  all  disease.  Many  of 
our  city  papers,  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  good  inten- 
tions, have  been  rather  premature  in  inviting  stnm- 
fers  back  to  this  city,  but  we  do  not  think  it  ad  visa- 
le  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  to  come. — [New 
Orleans  Union,  Oct.  5.] 

[Ft cm  the  Jiewark  Daily  ..Advertiser.] 
Intemperance,  Gamblin'g,  Fire  and  Death  ! 

— A  horrible  climax,  but  as  natural  as  the  connec" 
lion  of  cause  and  effect.  A  shocking  illustration 
occurred  yesterday.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock 
last  night,  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire, 
proceeding  from  two  dwelling  houses  in  duarry 
street,  occupied  by  several  Irish  families.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  «ble  to  learn,  the  fire  probably 
originated  in  -carelessness,  resulting  from  gross  in- 
temperance and  rioting  among  the  occupants. — 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  (it  being  Sun- 
day,) one  of  th6  Constables,  with  a  citizen,  in  pur- 
smt  of  an  Irishman  who  escaped  from  the  Bergen 
County  Jail  on  Saturday  night,  entered  one  of  the 
houses  unexpectedly,  and  surprised  a  parly  roimd 
a  table  playing  cards  !  Other  cucumstances  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  house  had  been  duiing  the 
day  a  scene  of  carousal  and  drunkenness. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  garret,  where  it  was 
brobably  communicated  to  clothes  hanging  to  dry, 
by  a  drunken  woman  who  had  been  up  several 


times  during  the  evening  and  night  with  a  light. — 
The  boys  asleep  in  the  garret  were  waked  by  the 
smoke,  and  coininunicated  the  fact  to  the  miserable 
uimates  below,  some  of  whom  were  still  over  their 
cups.  One  of  the  number,  we  hear,  was  so  beast- 
ly drunk,  that  it  wus  necessary  to  drag  him  out  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  Two  young  women,  we  are 
told,  were  found  in  very  little  better  condition. 

Another  female — the  wife  of  Patrick  Doyle,  a 
tenant — it  appear?,  met  the  just  retribution  of  the 
loathsome  habits  of  the  house.  Instead  of  run- 
ning out  when  the  alarm  was  communicated,  she 
went  up  stairs,  and  probjibly  becoming  bewildered 
in  the  smoke,  perished  in  the  flames !  Such  are 
some  of  tlie  fruits  of  an  Irisli  wake  in  Newaik. 

MarxWinslow. — This  man  who  has  grown 
gray  in  crime,  was  lately  convicted  at  Boston  of 
having  in  his  possession  a  large  amoutt  of  coun- 
terfeit bank  bills  of  different  denominations,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  banks  of  this  Slate.  He  was 
sentenced  to  the  Slate  prison  in  Charlestown  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, he  committed  suicide  by  opening  the  jiigii>- 
lar  vein,  in  the  Leverett  street  jail.  That  fore- 
noon he  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  State 
prison.  The  Boston  ])apers  of  yesterday  inform 
us  that  he  left  in  his  cell  the  following  letter  to 
his  wife.  How  true  it  is,  that  "  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard." 

My  dear  wife — (thou  best  of  women) — most 
deeply  do  I  regrt-  and  repent  that  I  had  not  lived 
agreeably  to  your  good  and  sound  advice.  If  I  had 
I  might  now  have  been  enjoying  your  good  society 
with  llie  rest  of  my  friends.  Oh  !  how  I  could  be 
hurried  on,  and  unbektwwn  to  you,  I  cannol  con- 
ceive— but,  alas!  so  it  is.  I  freely  forgive  all  my 
enemies,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  I  hope  we 
mfiy  meet  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

From  your  afTectionate  and  loving  husband, 

Mark  WiHSLOW. 

N.  B. — Farewell  all  my  living  friends. 

Thui-sday  morning,  OcL  15ih,  1835.      M.  W. 

A  Panther. — On  Saturday  last,  Leonard  North 
the  son  of  A.  North,  iilsq.  of  Chamolain,  went  in- 
to the  woods  in  persuit  of  deer.  His  dogs  sooa 
started  one  which  tlie  ^oung  man  immediately 
shot.  He  directly  found  liis  dogs  on  another 
track,  and  from  tlieir  noise  and  running,  he  eoon 
discovered  that  ihey  had  started  some  unc«naKMi 
game.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  di^Unce  from  the 
spot  where  lie  first  killed  tlic  deer,  when  he  espied 
a  lavge  panther  in  a  tree,  looking  most  wishfully 
first  at  tiie  hunter  and  then  at  his  dogs — wagging 
his  tail  ready  to  leap  down  upon  his  pursuers. — 
North  lost  no  lime  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  cooly 
and  dclibctaiely  climbed  up  into  a  small  tree  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  taking  sight  at  the  head 
of  tills  furious  beast,  put  a  bail  through  his  head, 
entering  under  one  of  his  eyes  and  coming  out 
upon  the  neck  near  the  slioulJer. 

The  pantlicr  came  down  the  tree  and  attempted 
to  escape — the  dogs  pui-sued  him  so  ctose  that  he 
took  refuge  in  another  tree.  The  young  man  again 
discharged  his  gun  at  the  foe,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground  b.-idly  wounded,  still  the  panther  k«pl 
the  dogs  at  bay,  nor  was  he  so  far  disabled  as  lo 
render  it  safe  to  come  near  him  until  a  third  fire 
from  Nortli  had  tamed  his  ferocity,  so  that  his  doga 
could  prevent  his  escape.  He  was  killed  and  ta> 
ken  out  of  the  woods,  and  weighed  one  hundred 
and  forty  two  pounds — one  of  the  largest  sized  paiv- 
thers  ever  killed  in  this  countr\'. — [Platl&Uirg 
Whig.] 

The  Stetae. 

'     She  lieth  bare,  in  uiiveii'd  lovelineaB, 

Yet  nothing  naked  ;  for  the  perfect  chsna    '      .    ■ 
Of  l>eaaty  and  of  nymaietry  dotli  drefls 

Her  figure  in  a  raiment  bright  and  warm—      ; 
A  garb  most  bpiritual,  which  doth  repress 

The  sensu.^!  eye  ufseiuie  :  with  one  fair  arm 
She  leaneth  on  a  pillow,  softly  sinking, 

And  her  sweet  face  upturns  to  some  voluptuous  tkiskis^- 
The  other,  bendins  with  a  rainbow  grace. 

Plays  with  the  hindnioat  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Over  her  shoulder.    Oh  !  that  lore-toned  face  ! 

It  beams  a  passionate  pleasure  on  the  air, 
And  makes  us  crave  some  silent  dwelling-place,      ■.; 

To  gaze  and  live  on  it  for  ever  there  ! 
A  love-ihou^hi  stirs  her  mouth  ;  and  o'er  her  eyes 

Appears  the  memory  o(  a  thousand  atxhs. 
Her  rich-swf-ll'd  bosom,  lowaid  her  white  couch  Inra'd, 

Spell  takes  the  eyelids  ;  and  her  limbs,  •sicndad 
In  animate  perfection,  are  disccm'd. 

In  all  the  harmony  of  atruaure  blended, 
Pressing  each  other's  beauty  :  there  bath  bnm'd 

A  dream  of  (ire  about  her,  which  hath  «nda<)  ; 
And  now  shx  looks  reposing  from  that  vision, 

And  from  love's  drvsw  to  loT«  iDvi<t»(  aph  irMai4««. 


-r'T. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


[From  tho  Boston  Tnken  and  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  lS3o.j 

Tbe  Bride.— £y  Mrs.  Sieourne^. 

•:         I  came,  but  8hc  was  gone. 
There  lay  her  hue. 
Just  u  she  touchM  it  last,  at  the  «otl  hour 
orHUinmer  twilight,  when  the  wootlbine  cupi 
Filling  with  Jecp»ir  fracrraiice,  fondly  pressed 
Through  the  rai.t'.l  ciscment,  nlteriiig  lender  Ihrniks 
To  her  who  trained  ihein.    On  her  favorite  seal 
Still  lay  her  work  box  ojien,  and  thi;  book 
Thai  last  she  read,  and  cureless  near  its  pac.c 
A  note,  whose  cover  har  slight  pen  had  truc'd 
Witk  line^i  unconscious,  while  her  lover  spake 
That  dialect  which  brings  forj^etfuliicM.s 
Of  all  beside.    It  was  the  pleasant  home 
Where  from  her  childhood  she  had  been  the  star 
or  hope  and  joy. 

I  came,  and  she  was  gone. 
Snt  this  I  knew,  for  I  remcnibcr'd  well 
Her  parting  look,  when  from  ilie  altar  led. 
With  silvery  veil,  but  sliililly  swept  aside, 
How  the  young  rose  loaf  dcepen'd  on  her  check. 
And  on  her  brow  a  solemn  beauty  sat. 
Like  one  who  gives  a  priceless  gift  away. 
And  there  was  silence.    Mid  that  .stranger  thron;;, 
Even  strangers,  and  the  hanl  of  hcan,  did  draw 
Their  breath  supprest,  to  see  the  mother's  lip 
Turn  ghastly  pale,  and  the  tall  stately  sire 
Bow  with  a  secret  sorrow,  as  he  gave 
His  darling  to  an  untried  guardiauKliip, 
And  to  afar-olTclime.     Perchanen  bis  thought 
Travers'd  the  raoss-grown  prairies,  and  the  shores 
Of  the  cold  lakes — or  those  u'erhanging  clifl's 
^nd  mighty  mountain  topn,  that  rose  to  bar 
Her  long-reared  mansion  frcm  the  anxious  eye 
Of  kindred  and  oflViund, 

Even  irillers  felt 
How  strong  and  beautiful  is  woman's  lovo, 
That,  taking  in  its  hand  the  joys  of  l:omu 
The  tendcrest  melodies  of  tuneful  yearn, 
Y'ta,  and  its  own  life  also,  lays  them  all 
Meek  and  unblenching  on  a  mortal's  bi'enst 
Reaerving  naught,  save  that  unspoken  hope 
Wliich  hath  its  root  in  God. . 

Mock  not  with  mirth 
A  scone  like  this — ye  laughter  loving  ones — 
Hanoc  with  the  hackney'd  jest.    The  dancer's  heel— 
What  doth  it  here  ? 

Joy,  serious  and  sublime, 
Such  M  doth  nerve  the  energies  of  praypr, 

should  swell  the  boaora,  when  a  mHiiien'ii  hand 

Vreah  from  its  young  Sower  gathering,  girdeth  on 
That  harness,  which  the  minister  of  death 
Alone  unlooscih — and  whoso  jwwer  doth  aid 
Or  mar  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE   RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTR.ACTORa. 

Beaiatl  Proposals  will  be  received  until  the  I.'ith  day  of 
Octobw  nest,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  .\gent  (<f  the  Auburn  and  Syrucusu  Railroad  Cum- 
paay,  for  the  lirnding,  Masonry,  and  Hriilgis  on  xaid  Koad. 

ludivlduald  dispniied  lo  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
caiiou  at  the  Uftice  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
funua  of  proposals,  aRd  printed  8|>ecilicaiions. 

Tha  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner — a 
•pw.ifie  priM  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  ia  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  latmr  re(|uired 
In  randering  the  work  com[>lcte. 

The  proposals  tu  be  ucconipanird  with  the  names  of 
mretlea,  and  whtiru  the  pirtlos  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  l>een  employed  on  other  works, 
Blast  rtirniah  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  ca:ics  be  re- 
quired. 

It  la  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
GrAdlng,  Culrerta,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  in  the 
vane  contract,  an4  it  is  requested  that  the  proposals  be 
■iide  accordingly. 

Th<*  plans  of  the  difTsrent  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examinatioo  at  the  Othce  aforesaid,  by  the  ]!<t  day  of  Oc- 
tober lext.  EDWIN  F.  JOflNAON, 

Chief  Engineer  &  Agent  A.  &  B.  R.  It.  Company 

Auburn,  Aug.  iK,  lh35.  37— tl50 


NEAV-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
bavliig  decided  to  place  undvr  contract  the  tirf<t  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15th  day  of  De<:embcr  next,  Proposals 
wiU  b*  received  at  their  (Jttitie,  in  the  City  of  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  IMh  of  Noveniber  to  the  loth  day  of  Ue 
ctarber  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 
Ttie  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
Ukc  ground  to  giTe  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
u*r  of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otuer  information  as 
may  b«  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
.  will  Im  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualificationg. 
This  part  of  the  road,lextending  along  the  sbore  of  Lake 
PoBtcbartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  lieing 
tlM  commencement  of  the  raoet  e;Lteiisive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  imirartance  to  Contrac- 
tora  to  identiry  themselves  with  llie  work  at  its  commence- 
laant,  as  thoae  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
■tbto  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  gtrangera 
duriag  tlie  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
llifl(|iiii«rid(e,  and  perfectly  heaUhy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chiel  Engineer  N.  O.  &.  N.  Railroad.  9 
ilMvr  Offce.  M.  O.  fc  N.  Railroad,  )    .^ 
V   Aug.«il,l»35.        . .1^..       37 


T^  BOSTON  AND  NORWICH  RAILROAD. 
i.^  OTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS.— Sealed  Proi»sals 
will  be  received  at  the  otlice  of  the  Eoaton,  Norwich  and 
New  London  Railroad  Company,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
Until  the  I4th  of  November  next,  for  the  Grading  and  Ma- 
sonry of  the  tirst  division  of  their  Road,  extending  from 
Norwich  tojewettcity,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

The  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  various  lengths, 
to  suit  contractors,  and  will  l>e  ready  for  examination  by  the 
ath  ol  November. 

Plans  and  profiles  will  be  exhibited,  and  the  line  pointed 
out,  on  application  at  the  Engineer's  office,  in  Norwich. 

The  Work  to  be  constructed  without  the  uscofspu'ituous  li- 
quors. 

Contractors  will  be  required  to  present  with  their  projx)- 
sals  the  usual  certificates  of  character  and  ability  to  per- 
Ibrm  the  work.  J.  P   KIRKWOOD,  i  Vn-neers 

JAMES  LAURIE,    ]  ^-nS'"""- 

Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  it,  133o. o22  dtn^* 

j^^  ~  VALUABLE  FARM. 

'  OR  Sale,  one  of  the  best  Farms  in  the  country, 
containing  200  acres  ;  50  acres  of  which  arc  the  finest  inter- 
val lanil,  annually  overMowed.  In  point  of  advaniages, 
licanty  and  healthiness  of  situation,  the  place  is  not  ex- 
cueded  ;  and  it  may  be  permanently  leased  for  a  rent  equal 
ti>  at  least  seven  per  cent,  on  the  price dtsmauded.  Inquire, 
(i*"  by  mail,  jKistpaid,)  of  D.  K.  Minor,  Esq.,  office  of  the 
American,  New  York.  ol9  3td&c 

TO  TUNNEL  CONTRACTORS, 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mall,  or  nlherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  summit  of  ilie  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  iXX)  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  Is  a  soft  sand-stone  rock,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  9U  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tuunel.  A*  the  deep  cuta  at  the  termination  nre 
not  aicavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  re 
moved  through  ahnfls.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

E.  II.  GILL, 

Knzinecr. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  Sept.  17.  1835. 38-6t 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  1»R1LLKR8,  fcc. 

Wanted,  immediately.  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi 
nrrswill  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  iwo 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  I^lberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  pnymenta  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall, Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

OCT  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazettv  aud 
PeniisyKania.i,will  please  ropy  ihis,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New- York.    23 — tf 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  (he  T  pattern,  jusi  imported 
and  for  sale  by  HOWLANU  Sl  ASPINWALL, 

^m  lOt  55  South  street. 

«AA1ES)  CELEBRATED  8HOVELS« 
SPADES,  <&c. 

son  dor.ciis  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
'^     do        do       round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  S|iades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ctow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  mode  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  fc  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf  8  State  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON   WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  tc  CO., 
Patersoii,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Whkkls,  Boxics,  Axlks,  and  Cak  Sfrikos,  made 
and  tilted  complete,  at  short  notice,  end  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  tlie.ii  at  Paterson,  N.  J  .  or  S4  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  mectTwiih  immediate  attention. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  1835. 34— ly 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  k  WARU,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shoji,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
ca>>(ing«  required  lor  railroads.  U-ly  febl4 


I   do.    J  holes,  endscutatan  angle 

tdo.    I  of  4d  degrees,  with  sfJi. 
do.    icing   plates  and  nails  to 


PATENT  HAMOIERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

5r3"  Railroad  Spikes  of  ev*ry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  lo  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 
•Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING tc  CO.,  Albany,  or  lo  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  scpcIS-  ly 

STEPHENSON, 

Bwlderof  a  superior  style  oj  tasatuger  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
No.  S04  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
S3- RAILROAD -rOMPANlE.S  would  do   well  to 
c.'camine  tnese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  y. 
on  that  part  of  tlie  New-Yoik  and  Harlxm   Railroad  [ 
now  in  operation. Jad  tf 

RAILKOAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES 

AKD  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

E;^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  JefTersnn  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aad  Foundry.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dreoacd  to  the  subscibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
streei,New-7ork,  will  be  promptly  atiendedto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J3  KVGt:R8.  KETCUUM  k  (i|lQSY£r(OK 


RAILW^AY  IRON. 

|9a  tons  ot  1    iiich  by  }  inch,  1      Flat  Bars  in  lengths  o 
^00      do.    I^      Jo.     t   do.    I  14  10  15  feet,  countersunk 
40      do.    1^      do.     I   do.    [holes,  endscut  atan  angle 
800      i!o.    S        do.      ■  ... 

800      do.    2^   .  do.      t   uu.    ji 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

250  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  kcYB  and  piis. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3C  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars.'.and  of  CO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2!j,  aj,  3,  3J,  34,  and  3J  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  hlK)ve  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
mentsand  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  k  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  dlircruut  kinds  ot  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  aud  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meuwr 

PATENT    RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!I3=  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  lo  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  (at>  well  as  Enjlaud,  wUerc  the  subscriber  ob 
lained  a  Patent,)  are  fuimd  superior  lo  aliy  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facio.-y — lor  whlcti 
purpose  they  are  found  invaltiable,  as  their  .idhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

23^  All  orders  directed  to  ihe  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.  July,lS31. 

Jt^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&.JTownscnd,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  3-^3  Water  street,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Jauviers,  Balti- 
more \  Dc^rand  &  Smith,  Beaton. 

P.  3. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirordcrs  aaearly  as  practicable, astlie  subscriber  is  de 
siruus  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demanilfor  his  Spikes. 

lJ2.iain  H.  BURDEN. 

SURVEYINO  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTKUMENTS. 

53"  TKo  subsctber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
menta  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
|>ortcd  or  manufactured  In  the  United  Slates  i  several  of 
which  are  eniitely  neio  .  among  which  ate  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  bv  which  anglescan 
be  taken  with  or  without  iha  use  of  th«  needle,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Insiruaient  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 
The  following  rf  commendations  are  respecUolly  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  otners  interested. 

Baltimore,  18S2. 
In  reply  to  thy  inquirieere8peciin<;lhe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  In  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infer, 
mation.     The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  ofllie  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight 
Thosa  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidente 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouHd  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  super'ior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yel 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recenily  improved  with  arevcr 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the   vane  siirhts,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  (lie  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prclcrred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  Iriend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohiu  Railroad. 
Philndelphia,  February,  18»». 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  usee 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  insirumen  ( 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use, -anti  as  such  most  cheerfully  re ' 
commend  itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.H.OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown.  February,  1831. 
For  s  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young.of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

Iconsitler  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  thai 
purpose. 

HEIVRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ene.  Philad. 

Blljr  G«ru«ot.aa4Norr|at,ilkilro«4 
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First  Annoal  Report  of  the  New-York 
AND  Erie  Railroad  Compakt. — We  are 
highly  f  ratified  to  be  able  w  lay  before  our 
readers  the  First  Aanual  Report  of  this 
Company.  When  we  take  Loto  considera- 
tion all  the  circumstances  which  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  truly 
magnificent  work,  we  are  only  surprised 
that,  vith  all  the  perseverance,  industry, 
and  ability  of  those  few  firm  friends,  who 
have  stood  by  it  through  good,  and  through 
evil  report,  so  much  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  no  small  matter,  in  a  work 
like  this,  and  through  a  section  of  country 
so  little  known,  (and  less  cared  for  by  many 
of  the  more  favore<l,)  to  make  good  the  first 
campaign.  There  are  always  timid  and 
doubting  friends,  who  often  do  more  injury 
than  open  and  bold  opponents.  There  are 
almost  always  innumerable  private  inte- 
rests to  be  adjusted,  and  strong  prejudices 
to  be  overcome,  which  tend  to  retard  the 
pi  ogress  of  such  works.  Yet,  not  with, 
standing  all  these,  and  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition of  the  Canal  interest,  or  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canal,  the  Company  is  now  ready  to  put 
40  miles  of  the  Road  under  contract,  and 
probably  as  much  more  will  be  ready  this 
fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 

By  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are  not  of  the 
magnitude  which  has  been  (apprehended, 
and,  erea  by  maoy,  asuerted.    The  Com- 


pany intend  first  to  construct  tiiose  sec- 
tions which  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  itnproveincntslo  best  advantage, 
before  the  whole  line  is  completed,  that  the 
investments  may,  at  an  early  period,  be- 
come productive.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  iK)licy,  as  it  will  not  only  give  value  to 
the  stock,  but  also  confidence  in  the  early 
completion  and  ultimate  success  of  the 
work. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  eminent  En- 
gineers,, wh.ich  accompanies  that  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  must,  we  feel  confident, 
remove  the  doubts  of  all  intelligent  and 
reasonable  men,  as  to  its  entire  feasibility, 
whether  they  be  in  favor  or  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  work  ;  and  it  will,  most 
assuredly,  stimnlate  to  renewed  activity, 
those  of  its  friends  who  have  never,  even  in 
the  darkest  period  of  its  history,  relaxed  in 
their  efforts  to  enlighten  those  who  doubted, 
and  to  insure  its  early  completion.  We 
ask  for  this  Report  a  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate perusal,  especially  by  those  who 
have  heretofore  given  the  subject  aoy  thing 
but  the  light  of  their  countenance,  and  the 
aid  of  their  ability.  V'^: 


The  Railroad  and  Canal  Map. — The 
period  at  which  the  second  edition  of  this 
Map  was  to  be  published,  has  long  since 
passed ;  but  the' work  is  not  yet  even  ready 
for  the  press.  We  regret  exceedingly  this 
delay,  as  daily  calls  are  made  for  it.  Yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  from  the  Engineers  and 
other  gentlemen  having  the  charge  of  the 
various  Railroads,  such  statements  as  we 
desire  to  publish. 

As  it  is  about  the  season  for  the  publication 
of  the  <Annual  Reports  of  the  difierent  Com- 
panies, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  dupli- 
cate copies  of  each  Report  should  be  for- 
warded to  us,  at  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod, as  well  for  publication'ta  the  Journal, 
as  for  the  use  of  the  Map^find  we  would 
therefore^  respectfully  request  out  friends, 


on  each  Railroad  and  Canal,  who  have  not 
already  furnished  a  description  of  the  work 
under  their  care,  to  forward  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  work 
as  it  now  is,  and  also  as  it  is  designed  to 
be  when  completed.  We  ask  this  preeiae 
information  not  only  for  our  own  use,  but 
also  for  the  use  of  others ;  and  especially 
for  the  use  of  gentlemen  abroad,  Avho  look 
with  much  interest  to  this  country  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  Rail- 
roads, as  will  be  seen  by  the  aanexed  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Leipzig. 
"  Uipzig,  2f.  Aug ,  1835. 

'•'  The  writer  of  these  lines  being  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden  Ftailway  Company,  feefs 
much  interested  to  know  what  is  gomg  for- 
ward with  you  in  this  line  of  undertakiag,. 
and  would  thank  you  very  much  for  gather- 
ing and  forwarding  the  new  publications 
which  appear  in  your  country  in  relation  to 
this  subject;  (the  Railroad  Journal  is  iij 
our  possession  already.)  A  few  days  ago, 
we  have  been  told  that  one  of  your  Compa. 
nies  (tlie  Boston  and  Providence,  or  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio)  had  published  a  Re- 
port, like  those  of  the  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool Company,  stating  the  receipts,  ex- 
peases,  &.C.,  and  it  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  us  to  have  it.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  it,  or  any  other  statements 
of  this  nature,  you  would  highly  oblige  us." 

We  shall  be  much  gratified  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  the  desired  inform- 
ation, for  any  gentlemen  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  forward  their  Reports  in  pamphlet 
form ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  publish 
hereafter,  in  the  Journal,  a  part,  or  the- 
whole  of  every  Report,  which  has  in  it  any 
thing  which  we  think  may  be  useful  lev 
those  interested  in  Railroads. 

We  nov."  have  on  hand  many  documents,- 
from  which  it  is  our  intentiou  to  make  co- 
pious extracts. 

To  Railroad  Contractors. — The  ad- 
vertisements of  the  Baltimore  and  Susqiie>. 
hannah,  and  the  Wrightsville  and  Yerk 
Railroad  Companies,  published  in  thi« 
number  of  the  Journal,  will,  we  presume, 
receiye  proper  attention  from  those  of  our 
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readers  who   are  engaged  in   that  line  of 
business. 


Fair  Plat  is  the  Jewel. — A  worthy 
and  valued  correspondent  of  ours  says,  in 
referring  to  the  letter  of  E.  F.  Johnson, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rail- 
road Journal,  "  It  struck  me  as  singular 
that  you  should  publish  this  criticism,  wirh. 
out  having  printed  the  document  to  which 
it  refers," — and  it  was  tu  surprising  to  us 
as  to  our  correspondent,  that  we  had  so 
long  omitted  to  republish  the  "  Document," 
or  Report  of  Messrs.  Jervis,  Hutchinson, 
and  Mills,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Ca- 
nal  Board  in  March  last. 

We  were  indebted,  at  the  period  of  its 
publication,  to  Mr.  Jervis  for  a  copy,  which 
we  marked  for  publication,  but  which  was 
put  into  pigeon  hole  No.  1,  instead  of  the 
hands  of  the  compositor,  where  it  securely 
rested  until  we  were  induced,  from  reading 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  to  examiae  the 
files  of  the  Journal  for  the  Report  of  those 
gentlemen,  when,  Lo!  it  was  not  there.  As 
our  object  is  to  elicit  the  truth,  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  not  to  oblige  any  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  we  shall  republish,  in  our 
next  number,  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Jervis, 
Hutchinson,  and  Mills  ;  and  shall  then  re- 
print a  few  extra  copies  of  the  Journal, 
containing  both  the  Report  and  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  that  those  who  desire  may 
have  them  together. 


To  CoBRESPOWDKNTs. — We  havc  on  hand 
several  valuable  communications  for  the 
Journal,  in  relation  to,  and  accompanied  by 
drawings  of,  various  kinds  of  Bridges.  One 
of  them,  that  giving  a  representation  and  de- 
scription  of  Colo.  Long's  Patent  Bridge,  has 
been  in  hand,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  since 
January  last ;  and  another,  upon  the  subject 
o( Si  Suspention  Draichridge,  has  been  in  hand 
sinc«  March — both  of  which  deserved  bet- 
ter  thinga  than  to  be  crammed  into  a  pigeon 
hole,  there  to  remain  through  the  damps  of 
spring  and  the  heat  of  summer.  If  the 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  obliging  as  to  for- 
ward them,  will  pardon  this  long  delay,  we 
will  give  them  an  early  insertion,  and  pro- 
mise mojie  prompt  attention  to  future  favors. 

We  also  have  a  plan  of  an  Iron  Draw- 
bridge, designed  for  Canals,  to  which  we 
shall  also  give  early  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  specifications  and  draw- 
ing of  Lewis  Wern  wag's  Revolving  Bridge, 
and  Self-adjusting  Railway  Car,  both  of 
which  shall  be  attended  to  at  our  earliest 
convenience. 

•  Steam  Engine  Wanted. — A  good,  second 
hand.  Steam  Engine,  of  10  or  12  horse 
power,  is  wanted  for  a  boat  to  be  used  on  a 
Canal.  Any  gentleman  having  an  engine 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  which  he  can  sell 
cheap,  may  address  a  note  to,  or  call  upon, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  is  desired 
to  make  inquiry,  and  to  communicate  the 
Ifsult  w  th«  adverxiier.  <        _        Z^^ 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  JVew-  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  the  Stockholders,  their  first 

ANNUAL   REPORT. 

The  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New-Vork,  on  the  24th  day 
of  April,  1832,  wiih  power  to  constract  a 
Railroad  from  the  City  of  New-York  to 
Lake  Erie, — to  transport  peisons  and  pro- 
perty thereon, — to  regulate  their  own  char- 
ges lor  transportation, — and  to  take  tolls  on 
any  part  of  the  route  as  fast  as  sections  of 
ten  miles  should  be  completed. 

The  line  of  the  route  is  not  otherwise 
fixed  by  the  charter,  save  that  it'  is  to  be 
confined  at  all  times  to  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  of  this  State,  commencing  at  the 
City  of  New-Vork,  or  at  such  point  in  its 
vicinity  as  shall  be  most  eligible  and  con- 
venient therefor,  and  continuing  through 
suid  counties,  by  way  of  Owego,  to  some 
point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  within 
this  Stale  west  of  Cattaraugus  Creek. 

In  evident  contemptation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  difl'erent  sections  of  the 
work  progressively,  the  Company  are  al- 
lowed ten  years  from  the  date  of  their 
charter,  within  which  to  finish  one-fourth 
part  of  the  Road — fifteen  years  for  one 
half — and  twenty  years  for  the  whole.  By 
an  amendment  passed  May  8,  1835,  they 
are  aothorized  to  commence  the  Road  at 
any  point  on  its  loute,  which  they  may 
deem  most  eligible,  and  to  use  a  single  or 
double  Railway  thereon. 

Being  authorized  to  construct  single, 
double,  and  even  triple  tracks,  and  transport 
persons  and  property  thereon,  they  are  al. 
lowed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  capital 
stock  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  ;  but,  by  an  amendment  passed 
April  19,  18;*3,  are  empowered  to  com- 
mence the  prosecution  of  their  objects 
whenever  one  million  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed. 

The  State  reserve  the  right,  after  the  ex 
piratiun  of  ten,  and  within  fifteen  years 
from  the  completion  of  the  Road,  to  take 
it,  with  its  fixtures,  for  public  use,  on  pay. 
ing  the  cost  thereof,  to  the  Company,  with 
interest  at  feurieen  per  cent,  per  annum. 

No  survey  of  the  route  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  but  in  the 
summer  of  1832  a  reconnaissance  was  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  the  late 
Colonel  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  resulted 
in  ascertaining  that  the  supposed  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated,  and  in  presenting  strong  inducements 
for  obtaining  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
instrumental  survey  of  the  whole  line. 

It  was  at  all  times  deemed  desirable  by 
the  projectors  of  this  enterprise,  that  the 
State  should  participate,  in  some  degree,  in 
the  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  as  well  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  as  of 
assuring  protection  to  the  individuals  who 
might  embark  their  means  in  the  work. 
Whether  the  requisite  assistance  of  the 
State  should  be  afforded  by  a  subscription 
from  the  public  treasury  to  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  Company,  or  a  loan  of  the 
public  credit  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  it 
was  deemed  important,  and  indeed  essentia}, 
that  the  survey  of  the  route  should  be  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Government,  by  engineers  of  its  own  selec- 
tion,— so  that  any  doubts  might  thereby  be 
prevented,  which  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement  could  otherwise  suggest, 
in  respect  to  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  of  the 
survey.     An  appll^tion  being  accordingly 


made  during  the  Session  of  1834,  a  bill  ap. 
propriating  $15,000  for  the  survey,  and 
directing  the  Governor  to  designate  the  en- 
gineer, was  passed  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
in  that  year,  though  not  without  an  active 
struggle,  and  a  close  rote  ia  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  In  May,  1834,  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Marcy  appointed  Ben- 
jamin Wright,  of  this  State,  to  conduct 
the  survey.  He  entered  on  his  duties  im- 
mediately after  receiving  the  appointmentj 
and  previous  arrangements  having  secured 
the  speedy  assemblage  of  an  active  corps 
of  assistant  engineers,  the  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  such  assiduity,  energy,  aud 
talent,  that  the  survey  of  the  whole  line, 
483  miles  in  length,-  was  finished  by  the 
15th  of  December  in  that  year,  and  com- 
plete maps  and  profiles,  with  the  Report, 
and  estimates  of  Judge  Wright,  and  his 
two  principal  assistants,  were  deposited 
early  in  January,  1835,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  plan  of  the  route,  recommended  b 
that  Report,  strikingly  manifests  the  sa- 
gacity and  ability  of  this  experienced  En- 
gineer, and  justifies  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Governor.  Itjwas  peculiarly 
important  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the 
soundest  discretion  in  respect  to  an  under- 
taking embracing  so  great  an  extent  of  line, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  lessen  or  avoid  the 
lavish  and  unnecessary  expenditures  which 
had  beenj  too  often  witnessed  on  other 
public  works,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. To  the  examination  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  Judge  Wright  brought  the 
full  benefit  of  his  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  to  the  successful  results  of 
his  etforts  in  this  particular,  that  the  ae- 
complishment  of  the  enterprise  will  be 
mainly  indebted. 

The  expenses  of  constructing  a  Railroad, 
(excepting  the  cosl  of  engineering  and 
supenntendance,)  may  be  classified  under 
the  general  heads,  either  of  Land,  Gradua- 
tion, or  Superstructure :  denoting,  by  Land, 
the  cost  of  acquiring  title  to  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  Road-way  and  its  appurte- 
nances ;  by  Graduation,  the  preparation  of 
the  Road-way  to  receive  the  Rail-tracks, 
by  means  of  excavations,  embankments, 
and  bridges;  and  by  Superstructure,  the 
tracks  and  turnouts. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  route  of  the 
Road  traverses  a  country  where  land,  as 
yet,  is  comparitively  cheap;  and,  therefore, 
tlie  heavy  charges  incurred  in  purchasirtg 
the  Road- way,  disturbing  buildings,  derang- 
ing city  and  village  lots,  extinguishing 
turnpike  rights,  and  the  other  vexatious 
expenses  incident  to  a  work  passing  through 
a  district  more  densely  peopled,  will  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 

The  cost  of  the  Rail-track,  on  this  as  on 
any  other  Road,  will  vary  according  to  the 
materials,  more  or  less  destructible,  of 
which  it  laay  be  constructed.  Considering 
that  the  country,  along  much  of  the  route, 
will  afford  unusually  cheap  and  excellent 
supplies  of  timber,  it  has  been  deemed  al. 
together  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
iron  rail  jto  be  laid  upon  wood,  instead  of 
blocks  or  sills  of  stones, — proceeding  on  the 
principle,  that  it  will  be  better  economy  to 
replace,  from  time  to  time,  the  destructible 
portions  of  a  work  composed  in  part  of  ' 
timber,  than  to  incur  a  very  heavy  outlay,  * 
in  the  first  instance,  in  constructing  it  •' 
wholly  of  iron  and  stone.  -  , 

The  reduction  of  expense  to  be  thus  oh-  i 
tained  under  the  heads  of  Land  and  Super-  * 
striKture,  is  the  more  important  from  the  * 
circumsUnce,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  ■ 
purpose  of  securing  a  cheap  and  easy  gra- 
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duatioQ  to  lengthen  considerably  the  line  of 
the  Road. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  Graduation,  (which 
usually  embraces  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  cost  of  Railroads,)  that  the  efforts  of 
Judge  Wright  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  work,  have  been  most  strikingly 
successful.  The  object  of  the  graduation, 
is  the  conformation  of  the  natural  surface, 
by  excavation  or  embankment,  to  the  artifi- 
dial  grade  or  level  prescribed  by  the  profile 
of  the  work.  The  expense  of  that  opera- 
tion necessarily  depends  upon  the  cubic 
quantity  of  material,  more  or  less,  which 
the  Engineer,  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the 
grudes,  may  render  it  necessary  to  remove 
or  transpose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
true  economy  requires  the  adoption,  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  objects  and 
ultimate  utility  of  the  Road,  of  the  existing 
grades  presented  by  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  the  selection  of  such  course 
for  the  route,  as  may  correspond  most  nearly 
with  the  line  of  the  natural  level.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Judge  Wright,  it  is 
better  to  avoid  than  to  subdue  great  physical 
obstacles — to  go  around  the  hills  rather  than 
to  go  over  or  cut  through  them, — and  to 
seek  a  cheap  and  easy  graduation  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  rather  than  encounter  im- 
mense  expense  in  shortening  and  straighten, 
ing  the  line. 

In  laying  out  the  proposed  Road,  if  a 
straight^course  were  pursued  through  the 
Southern  counties,  from  the  City  to  the 
Lake,  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  total 
length  could  be  brought  within  three  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  miles, — and  if  the  intervening 
elevations  and  depressions  werfc  cut  down 
and  filled  up  to  an  uniform  level,  regardless 
of  the  expense  to  be  thereby  occasioned,  a 
Railroad  laid  on  such  a  line  would  un- 
doubtedly attain  the  highest  deyree  of 
utility,  of  which  that  tirodeof  comt^tiica- 
tion  is  susceptible.  Such  an  attempt,  in  the 
present  instance,  would,  however,  be  totally 
unnecessary,  —  because  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  enterprise  do  not  require  such  a 
work,  and  can  be  sufficiently  and  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  cheaper  and  easier  Road 
recommended  by  Judge  Wright. 

The  public  inconveniences  which  have 
led  to  the  present  undertaking,  consist  of 
the  want,  at  all  times,  of  a  more  direct 
and  easy  access  to  the  Hudson  River  frotn 
the  Southern  counties  of  this  State,  and  the 
total  deprivation,  during  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year,  of  all  available  means  of  in- 
tercourse between  this  City  and  the  Wes- 
tern States.  It  is  obviously  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  that  a  Road 
shall  be  constructed,  on  which  the  transpor- 
tation  of  persons  and  property,  from  the 
City  to  Lake  Erie  may  be  effected,  at  a 
very  extravagant  or  excessive  rate  of  velo- 
city, but  that  a  Road  upon  which  the  whole 
passage  may  be  regularly  made,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  within  forty-eight  hours,  will  be 
amply  adequate  to  all  the  objects  of  its  con- 
struction. Such  a  Road,  on  a  cheap  and 
feasible  grade,  is  now  recommended  by  the 
Report  of  Judge  Wright ;  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment 6i  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  jieculiar  topography  of  the  extensive 
district  traversed  by  the  route,  indicates  the 
necessity  of  seeking,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  natural  levels.  A  considerable  portion 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  without  be- 
ing mountainous,  has  an  undulating  surface, 
intersected,  however,  throughout  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  by  a  chain  or  series  of  Rivers, 
Avhich  fortunately  pursue,  with  little  devia- 
tion, the  gensral  line  of  direction  required 
for  the  route  of  the  proposed^Road.    Thoie 


streams  are,  moreover,  free  from  sudden  | 
falls,  flowing  at  a  rate  of  descent  unusually  | 
gentle,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen,  and  fre- 
quently less  than  two  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
presenting,  almost  invariably,  on  their 
margins,  alluvial  flats,  interrupted  only  in  a 
few  insulated  cases,  (principally  occurring 
on  the  Delaware,)  by  projecting  bluffs,  it 
is,  therefore,  evident,  that  by  selecting  the 
banks  of  those  streams  for  the  line  of  the 
Road,  the  necessity  of  cutting  through 
the  hills  transvfrscly  may  be  avoided,  and 
a  graduation  obtained,  already  prepared,  as 
it  were  by  nature,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Railway.* 

It  is  this  peculiar  and  striking  feature  in 
the  surface  of  the  country,  as  presenter  by 
the  maps  and  profiles,  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Company,  (and  which  the  stockholders 
are  particularly  invited  to  inspect.)  which 
will  explain  the  reason  Avhy  a  cheap  and 
easy  route  has  been  discovered  for  the  Road 
in  question.  By  that  examination  it  will 
be  seen,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  line  of  4S3  iriles  lies  immediately 
upon  the  banks  of  Rivers  and  their  tributa- 
ries :  that  one  uninterrupted  section  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  margin  ot  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  principal  branches;  another  of  eighty- 
three  and  u  half  miles  along  the  Alleghany 
and  its  tributaries:  oae  of  sixty-nine,  and 
another  of  thirty-nine  miles  along  the  Dela- 
ware and  its  principal  confluents:  and  that 
other  minor  sections  along  the  smaller 
streams,  including  nineteen  miles  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ilamapo,  make  up  a  total 
amount  of  at  least /our  hundred  and  tirenty 
miles,  in  which  the  route  of  the  iload  oh. 
tains  the  advantage  of  following  t;ie  mar- 
gins of  water-courses. 

Of  the  remaining  portions  ot  the  fine,  em- 
bracing in  the  aggregate  about  sisty  miles 
in  length,  where  the  route  crosses  the  val- 
leys of  the  streams  more  or  less  transversely, 
about  thirty  miles  are  comprised  in  differ- 
ent sections  within  the  counties  of  Sulli- 
van, Orange,  and  Rockland, — about  twenty 
miles  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  those  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Chenango, — and  the  remaining  ten  miles  in 
the  descent  to  Lake  Erie;  and,  nevertheless, 
with  a  single  exception  hereafter  particu- 
larly mentioned,  no  part  of  the  graduation 
of  those  portions  of  the  line  is  found  to  br 
uncommonly  expensive.  The  exception  i< 
presented  in  the  passage  of  the  Shawriv 
gunk  Ridge,  in  the  county  of  Orange.  <v, 
the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  at  the  seventy-fourth  mile  of  the 
route,  at  which  point  a  rapid  descent  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  must  be  en- 
countered in  a  section  of  three  miles.  To 
obtain  an  easv  passage  over  this  part  of  the 
route  eventually  will  require,  either  two  in. 
clined  planes,  similar  in  size  and  extent  to 
those  on  the  Mohawk  Road,  and  costing 
about  )$50,000  each — or  a  deep  cutting  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  an  expense  of 
about  §70,000 — or  a  tunnel  of  nine  hun- 
dred yards  long,  at  an  expense  of  $175,000. 
After  attentively  examining  these  differ- 
ent modes  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
presented  by  this  particular  section.  Judge 

*  The  graduation  of  that  part  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Olik/*, Railroad] which  cuts  transversely  through  the 
ridges  between  Bnltimore  and  the  Patapeco  River,  cost 
upwards  of  810,000  per  mile  ;  while  that  of  the  sec- 
tions which  follow  the  course  of  tliat  stream,  cost  less 
than  $9,000  to  the  mile. 

The  graduation  of  the  Mokawk  and  Schenectady 
£ailroad,  not  following  anv  considerable  water<«urs>e, 
H  said  to  have  cost  at  leaat  825,000  per  mile ;  while 
Ihat  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  laid  out  on 
<he  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River,  bas  been  put  under 
«ontract  at  about  ?5,000  per  mile. 


Wright,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature, 
recommended,  as  beina:  most  economical  iu 
the  first  instance,  the  deep  cutting  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  the  employment, 
at  that  point,  if  necessary,  of  auxiliary  loco- 
luutivt  or  animal  power, — but  he  referred 
to  the  probability  and  necessity,  in  case  of 
a  great  amount  of  transportation,  of  the 
eventual  construction  of  a  tunnel.*  Which- 
soever of  these  plans  may  be  adopted,  the 
total  expenditure  in  constructing  this  sec- 
tion will  not  exceed  fromtAvo  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;~9nd  it 
is  now  particularly  adverted  to  by  the  Board, 
not  as  affording  any  reason  for  apprehension 
or  discouragement,  or  as  presenting  diffj»- 
culties  of  unusual  mgnitode,  but  because  it 
exiiibits  the  only  considerable  instance  up- 
on the  whole  route  of  the  Road,  in  which 
its  graduation  will  not  be  uncommonly 
easy,  cheap,  and  feasible. 

According  to  the  estimates  acccmpauy- 
iag  tlie  Report  of  Judge  Wright,  the  gra- 
duation of  the  Road,  with  fcolid  embank- 
ments for  a  double  track  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  including  the  excavation  at  the 
Shawiingunk  Ridge,  will  cost  $2,717,518, 
being  at  the  rate  of  §5.626  per  mile,  which 
amount  includes  the  cost  of  bridges,  cul- 
verts, clearing,  fencing,  and,  in  fact,  every 
expense  whatever  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  road-bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
superstructure. 

He  further  rcponed,  that  a  superstruc- 
ture of  iron  laid  upon  timber,  would,  in  liis 
opinion,  be  most  expedient  (at  least,  for  the 
first  or  single  track,)  and  would  cost  $3,400 
per  mile;  being,  for  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-three miles,        ...     $1,642,000 
That  the  cost  of  the  gradua- 
tion, as  above  stated,  was  -       2,717,518 
To  which  latter  item  be  add- 
ed, for    contingencies,    ten    *  '"'    '''  "  " 
per  cent.      .        .         .        -  271,751 

And  for  engineering  three  per 
cent,  on  the  the  two  first 
sums,         -        .        -        .  130,791 

Being  for  the  whole  work,  .  $4,762,260 
In  the  above  estimate  nothing  was  allow- 
ed under  the  head  of  land  necessary  for 
road-way,  principally  because  the  inhabit- 
iiits  along  the  different  routes  surveyed, 
id  proffered,  almost  unanimously,  to  exe- 
;>"  voluntary  sessions  of  so  mucn  land  as 
Wight  be  requisite.  In  addition  thereto, 
several  of  t'lc  landed  proprietors,  especially 
C)ix  ihv  western  sections  of  the  route,  had 
♦iiipuhtcd  to  make  liberal  donations  in  aid 
f  thr  enterprise,  and  to  an  amount  much 
excce  linT'  in  value  any  sums  which  would 
probaldy  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  tew  instances  in  which  unworthy 
attempts  might  be  made  to  exact  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  the  right  of  way.  In 
reference,  however,  to  the  immense  amount 
of  travel  and  transportation,  which  the 
Road  was  destined,  ultimately,  to  accom- 
modate, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  lay 
out  tlie  Road-way  not  less  than  six  rods 
wide,  requiring,  for  that  space,  twelve 
acres  to  the  running  mile,  being  for  the 
four  hundred  an!  eighty-three  miles,  five 
ihousmd   seven  hundred    and    ninety-six 


*  The  construction  of  tunnels,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  bacome  familiar  to  the  Engineers  of  thia 
country,  four  or  five  having  been  euccespfuUy  comple- 
ted, during  that  time,  within  the  Slate  of  Permeylva- 
nia.  The  cost  of  their  construction  varies  froaa  two  Ut 
five  dollars  per  cubic  yard, — the  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  on  the  main  line  of  the  public 
works  of  Pennsylvania,  havir^  cost  968,700.  includiog 
arching,  the  excavation  having  been  less  t!»an  two 
dollars  per  yard.  The  cubic  quaoiity  of  excavatioa 
required  for  the  proposed  tunnel  through  tha  Shawani 
gunk  Ridge,  %vUl  fall  »hort  of  40,000  yards, 
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acres.  The  average  price  of  land  along  the 
route,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  aug- 
raeated  by  the  completion  of  the  l{,oat!,docs 
not,  at  present,  exceed  iifteen  dollars  to  the  i 
acre,— so  that,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  ' 
purchase  the  right  of  way,  or  submit  to  an 
appraisal  throughout  the  whole  line,  the  ag- 
gregate expense  would  not  exceed  $88,940. 
"  It  had  become  evident,  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  that  it  was 
destined  to  encounter  active  opposition.  In 
aome  of  the  villages  in  that  part  of  the  State 
traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  apprehensions 
had  been  excited  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Road  might  operate  injuriously 
upon  their  local  interests.  The  people  of  that 
quarter  of  the  State  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
however  erroneously,  that  in  order  to  retain 
and  preservethe  sectional  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed,  it  was  necessary  to  compel 
the  population  of  the  southern  counties  to 
seek,  through  the  Canal,  a  circuitous  and 
expensive  route  to  the  sea-board ;  and  that 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  allow  them  the 
means  of  more  direct  and  constant  access  to 
market,  which   would  be  afforded    by  the 

ftroposed  Railroad.  When  it  was  lecol. 
ected,  however,  what  immense  benefits 
had  been  bestowed  by  the  construction  of 
the  Canal,  upon  the  favored  districts  which 
it  traverses,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth, — what 
amounts  of  the  common  treasure  had  been 
expended  in  accomplishing  that  object, — 
with  what  alacrity  the  more  sequestered 
tMjunties  had  contributed,  year  after  year, 
their  proportion  of  the  taxes  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  that  expenditure, — and,  above 
all,  when  it  was  seen,  that  in  order  still 
further  to  increase  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation through  the  northern  portions  of 
the  State,  the  public  treasury  was  called 
upon  to  expend  from  six  to  eight,  and,  not 
improbably,  fro*i  ten  to  twelve  millions  in 
enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  the  hope  was  in- 
bulged,  that  the  scanty  portion  of  tlie  pub- 
lic bounty,  Avhich  tlie  southern  counties 
mi^ht  require,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  tlie  general  prosperity,  would 
uot  be  withheld,  and  that  their  efforts  to 
Jievelop  their  own  resources  and  improve 
their  condition,  would  be  regarded  with  a 
kind  and  liberal  spirit. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  Report  of 
Judge  Wright  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
showing  the  feasibility  of  completing,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  the  desired  channel  of 
intercourse  through  the  southern  section  of 
the  State,  thaa  a  combination  of  local  in- 
ter«6Cs,  singularly  violent  in  character,  was 
arrayed  to  defeat  the  enterprise.  The  most 
active  and  determined  exertions  were  made, 
openly  by|  some,  and  covertly  by  others, 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  and  discou- 
rage, if  possible,  the  friends  and  promoters 
of  the  undertaking.  The  object  was  do- 
aounced  as  chimerical,  impracticable,  and 
useless.  Anonymous  writers  were  employ- 
ed to  pronounce  the  survey  inaccurate  and 
deceptive,  and  the  estimates  unsafe  and 
fallaciotis.  The  Road,  it  was  declared, 
could  never  be  made, — and,  if  made,  would 
never  be  used.  The  southern  counties  were 
asserted  to  be  mountainous,  sterile,  and 
worthless,— affording  no  products  requiring 
a  road  to  market,— or  if  they  did,  that  they 
ought  to  resort  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
AS  their  natural  outlet.  The  whole  enter- 
prise, supported  as  it  was,  by  great  masses 
«f  the  population  of  the  State,  was  pro- 
nouneed  to  be  a  mere  scheme  of  stockjob- 
bing, and  stigmatized  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  southern  counties — defraud  the 
public-^nd  ruio  the  indiyiduals  who  might 
^ittbark  in  it.  »;..v{.^.^>j«:ftji.  B^  Z 


The  Board  of  Directors  have  never  deem- 
eil  it  necessary  to  notice  these  attacks  upon 
the  great  enterprise  committed  to  their 
charge,  further  than  to  invite  and  urge  the 
opponents  ©f  the  work  to  point  out  the  spe- 
cific portions  of  the  survey  or  of  the  esti- 
mates, which  they  might  suppose  to  be  in- 
accurate. The  maps  and  profiles  were  de- 
posited in  the  public  offices  at  Albany, 
where  any  errors,  if  thev  existed,  could 
easily  have  been  detected.  No  atten.pt  to  do 
so  was  ever  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  and  they  therefore  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject  with  the  declaration, 
that  they  continue  steadfastly  to  rely,  upon 
the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  capacity,  of  the 
Engineer  who  was  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  conduct  the  survey. 

The  question,  whether  the  Road  when 
constructed,  can  be  advantageously  used  for 
the  purposes  of  travel  and  transportation, 
can  be  settled  practically,  and  without  en- 
tering at  all  into  scientific  details.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, only,  to  slate  the  decisive  fact  that 
the  steepest  grades  adopted  on  the  plan  of  tlie 
icork,  will  be  less  severe  than  tliose  upon  that 
part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
which  in  now  Jinislied  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion. That  Road  is  used,  during  winter 
and  summer,  for  the  transportation  not  only 
of  passengers  and  the  public  mail,  at  high 
rates  of  speed,  but  also  of  cars,  heavily 
loaded  with  flour,  provisions,  live  stock,  and 
other  agricultural  products  ;  and  a  rapid  in- 
crease has  been  experienced  in  its  business, 
as  the  linq  has  been  extended  into  the  inte- 
rior. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  vis- 
ionary to  predict,  that  the  proposed  Road, 
passing  over  acclivities  less  severe,  and 
tlirough  a  country  more  extensive  and  not 
less  fertile,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  results 
equally  acvantageous. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments, in  augmenting  the  usefulness  and 
power  of  locomotive  engines,  enabling  them 
to  surmount  increased  grades  of  acclivity, 
and  in  reference,  also,  to  the  varied  products 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  route, 
and  to  the  diversified  character  of  its  sur- 
face, it  has  been  deemed  important  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  that  the  plan  of  the 
whole  Road,  including  the  arrangement  of 
the  grades  and  of  the  engines  to  be  employ- 
ed, should  be  carefully  settled  under  the 
best  advice,  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
economy  of  labor  and  power,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  low- 
est practicable  limit.  In  order,  therefore, 
effectually  to  discharge  this  portion  of  their 
duty,  the  Board  of  Directors  thought  it  ex- 
pedient with  the  cheerful  acquiesence  and 
upon  the  invitation  of  Judge  Wright,  to 
associate  with  him  in  consultation  Mr. 
Moncure  Robinson,  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
several  of  the  public  works  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Jonathan  Knight,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, thus  constituting  a  Board  of  Engi- 
neers pre-eminently  qualified  by  experience, 
talents,  and  professional  acquirements,  to 
decide  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  A  conference  accordingly 
took  place  in  August  last,  and  wascontinu. 
ed  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  this  city, 
until  the  plans  and  profiles  presented  by  the 
surveys  had  been  fully  examined ;  after 
which  these  Engineers  proceeded  in  person 
to  inspect  the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  and  settle 
upon  the  most  advisable  mode  of  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  in  its  passage,  which  are 
above  adverted  to. 

In  September  following  they  presented 
their  conjoint  Report  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, which  is  DOW  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  stockholders.    The  unani- 


mous opiniqn  which  they  therein  express  as 
to  the  practicability  of  dispensing  altogeth- 
er with  stationary  power, — the  rate  of  ve- 
locity to  be  attained,  and  the  weight  of  the 
loads  to  be  transported  throughout  the 
whole  line,  exceeding  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise, 
— must  dissipate  effectually  any  further 
doubts  as  to  its  feasibility  or  usefulness ; 
while  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
grades — the  admirable  adaptation  of  diffe- 
rent engines  and  rail  tracks  to  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Road,  and  the  simple,  ef- 
fectual, and  economical  mode  of  accumula:* 
ing  auxiliary  locomotive  power  at  those 
points  of  increased  acclivity  where  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary — all  attest  the  genius 
and  judgment  of  those  distinguished  Engi- 
neers.  Upon  their  unanimous  testimony, 
the  Board  of  Directors  now  have  the  grati- 
fication of  announcing  to  the  stockholders 
the  following  result,  to  vit : — That  loads  of 
sixty  tons  gross,  (jar  deducting  the  weight  of 
tlie  ears,  forty  tons  net),  may  he  drawn  in  a 
single  train  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  at  an  average  speed  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  to  tlie  hour ; — that  with  the  rate 
of  speed  augmented  one  half,  a'  locomotive  en- 
gine will  nevertheless  suffice  to  transport  two 
hundred  passengers  and  their  baggage ;  that 
no  stationary  engiiie  will  be  requisite  on  any 
part  of  the  work ;  and  that  one,  or,  <it  most, 
two  auxiliary  engines  only  will  be  requisite  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

Upon  that  consultation  the  plan  of  Judge 
Wright  was  modified  only  in  a  single  par- 
ticular. Instead  of  selecting  any  one  par- 
ticular plan  of  superstricture,  as  proper  for 
the  whole  route,  the  Board  of  Engineers 
recommended, — in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
employing  greater  locomotive  power  in  sur- 
mounting the  severer  grades  on  the  easterly 
sections^  embraced  within  the  counties  gf 
Rocklajttf,  Orange,  and  Sullivan,  than  woifkl 
be  requite  on  the  gentler  acclivities  pre- 
sented on  the  remainder  of  the  Road, — the 
adoption  of  the  eight  ton  engine  and  the 
iron  edge  rail  on  the  first  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  bietween  the  Hudson  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000  per  mile,  and  of  the  six  ton  engine 
and  iron  plate  rail,  laid  on  timber,  on  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  to  the  mile. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  the  super- 
structure, Judge  Wright,  after  specifying  the 
cost  of  several  plans,  had  stated  that  a  su. 
perstructure,  throughout  the  whole  route, 
consisting  of  the  iron  plate  laid  upon  tim. 
ber,  could  be  completed  at  an  expense  vary 
ing  from  $2,800  to  $3,400  per  mile,  being, 
for  483  miles,  at  $3,400,  $1,642,000 

The  superstructure  adopted  on 

the  consultation  will  cost — 
136  miles  at  $6,000  ,  $816,000 
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3,000 


Being  a  variation  of 
The  Engineers,  on  their  con- 
sultation, also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  tunnel  through 
the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  instead 
of  the  deep  cutting  upon  its 
summit,  which  alteration  will 
require  an  increase  of  expeadi- 
ture,  not  exceeding         |« '-;  ,  • 


1,041,000 

1,857,000 

215,000 


100,000 


Makingr  the  total  increase      $315,000 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
Road,  upon  the  plan  as  modified  on  the 
consultation,  will  theri  stand  thu* :   ^^^  ^_^ 


i 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAI.  IlflPROVE.lIENTIS, 
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i 


Graduation 
Wright, 


reported  by  Judge 


Extra  expense  of  adopting  the 
tuanel,  .        .        .      . 


$2,717,518 
100,000 


Supvrstructure  as  settled  on  the 
consultation,      ,        . 

><■■.     ..  ■  •    . 


$2,817,518 
1,857,000 


To  which  add  for  engineering 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Com. 

^^pany, 

The  cost  of  vehicles  and  other 
necessary  apparatus,  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  business  of  the 
R«ad  shall  extend,  will  be  cov- 
ered in  the  first  instance  by 


4,674,518 


300,000 


500,000 


To  which  the  Board  of  Direc 
tors,  for  more  abundant  cau 
tioD,  now  add  for 
cies,        .     .'.;'■• 


5,474,518 


contingent 


525,482 

Total       '  .        .        $6,000,000 

a  net   revenae  of  $350,000   to 

return   of  six    per  cent,    per 


Requiring 
produce  a 
annum. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  present 
stockholders  of  the  New-York  and  Erie 
RdilroJld  Company,  who  are  merchants  or 
landowners  in  the  City  ot  New- York,  no 
incentive  is  necessary  to  secure  their  zeal- 
ous support  of  this  great  enterprise,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  stake  which  they  hold  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  members.  To  those  persons,  how- 
ever, who  may  have  embarked  their  means. 
in  this  undertaking  for  the  purpose  only  of 
realizing  pecuniary  advantages  on  the  in- 
vestment, it  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the  income  of  the 
Road,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  fi^ahed,  will 
much  exceed,  the  sum  of  $360,(jDi  above 
stated. 

♦  It  is  evident,  that  the  rate  of  revenue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  the  Road,  will  undergo  a 
steady  and  rapid  increase,  and  fully  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  extensive  con. 
munities  from  which  its  business  is  to  be 
derived.  If,  therefore,  it  be  reasonablv 
probable  that  the  income  of  the  Road  will 
commence  at  a  rale  even  as  low  as  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  certainty  of  its  speedy 
increase  will  suffice,  in  the  opinion  of  capi- 
talists, fully  to  sustain  the  value  of  the 
stock. 

If  the  experience  afforded  by  the  Erie  Canal 
is  taken  as  a  guide,  it  may  be  safely  stated, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
work  will  add  not  less  than  one  third  to  the 
present  population  and  trade  of  the  City  of 
New- York,  and  augment  in  an  equal  degree 
its  landed  wealth ; — and  that  it  will  double, 
if  not  quadruple,  the  present  value  of  the 
extensive  district  embracing  six  fmillions  of 
acres  in  the  southern  and  middle  counties 
of  this  State.    When  it  is  considered  also. 


*  The  Railroad  now  constrtKting  between  San- 
•biaky  and  Dayton,  will  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio.  A  simiur  union  will  be  effected  ikrtber  west, 
by  a  chain  of  Railroads,  (for  moat  of  which  charters 
are  already  granted),  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  A  Rail- 
road has  already  been  commenced  at  Altoa,  on  the 
Misaissippi,  at  ttie  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  from  tltat  point  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
contemplated  also  to  connsct  the  Ohio  River  at  Loais- 
ville  with  Nashville  in  Tennessee  ;  and  a  Railroad  is 
already  commenced,  extending  from  Nashville  to  the 
City  of  New-Orleans. 

When  the  links  in  the  grand  chain  shall  all  be  com- 
pleted, passengers  may  travel  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  (1150  milea),  in  four  days,  and  from 
New- York  to  Mew-Orleans,  (by  the  way  of|the  Lake), 
in  seven  daye.       ^  j«-.  ..^  -„.  ......i  -rtr  ^  .,. -. 


affording   them    an  increasing  market  for 
their  agricultural  products,  while  those  sup- 
plies will  serve  to  cheapen  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  metropolis,  and  thus  the  rpu- 
tual  and  beneficial  dependence  between  the 
City  and  the  interior,  and  the  consequent  \ 
increase  in  the  population  and  prosperity  of, 
both,  will  constantly  operate  to  swell  the  | 
amount  of  travel  and  transportation,  to  be  I 
borne  over  the  Road.  j 

The  Directors  of  this  Company,  in  form- 
ing their  opinions  as  to  the  feasibility  and  j 
productiveness  of  the  proposed  work,  deem-  , 
iug  it  their  duty  to  rely  as  little  as  possible  ; 
on  mere  representations,   have   personally 
inspected  by  themselves,  and  their  immedi- 
ate officers,  during  the  present  summer,  the  i 
whole  line  of  the  route.    That  examination  i 
has  resulted  in  confirming  their  belief,  that  j 
the  work  is  singularly  feasible :  that  it  may  '< 
be  completed  and  put  in  operation,  with  all  : 
the  necessary  vehicles  and  appurtenances,  ' 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars:— that   it  will  immediately  enjoy  a 
great  and  increasing  revenue : — and   that 


that  by  means  of  this  lijreal  avenue  of  in- 
tercourse— and  its  tributaries  now  rapidly 
springing  up  and  spreading  through  all  the 
great  valleys  of  the  West,  bringing  Lake 
Erie  into  close  connexion  with  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  extending  south- 
wardly even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,* — the 
immense  inland  communities  upon  the 
Western  Waters,  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
will  be  rendered  commercially  tributary  to 
this  State  and  its  metropolis,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  fix,  within  any  moderate  bounds, 
the  value  of  the  proposed  road,or  iiie  amount 
of  travel  and  transportation  which  it  is  ■ 
destined  tocreate  and  accommodate.  ' 

In  estimating  the  business  to  be  derived 
from  the  communities  along  the  route  of  the 
Road,  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  of  no 
little  moment,  that  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
southern  and  middle  counties,  remote  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River,  who  will  resert  to  this  channel  of 
communication  in  order  to  find  access  to 
the  seaboard,  already  exceed  in  number  the 
population  which  were  contained  within  the 
counties  (equally  remote  from  the  river)  ad- 
jacent to  the  Erie  Canal,  three  years  after 
its   commencement.     The    animating    im- 
pulse, which  the  disbursement  of  the  mon- 
eys expended  in  the  work,  will  impart  to 
every  species  of  industry  in  the  southern 
counties,  creating  villages,  cities,  and  flour- 
ishing communities,  cannot  fail  to  accele- 
rate, most  rapidly,  their  progress  in  popula- 
tion, prosperity,  and  wealth,  and  augment 
at  the  same  time  their  capacity  to  supply  a 
profitable   and   increasing  business  to  tlie 
Road.     The  celerity  and  regularity  of  pas. 
sage  which  it  will  afford,  at  all  seasons,  be- 
tween the  City  and  Lake  Erie,  will  secure 
a  lucrative  revenue  in  the  transmission  of 
passengers,  merchandise,  and  the  mail, — 
sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  to 
yield  an  adequate  income  on  tfte  ^thole  expen- 
diture.    During  the  four  or  five  months  of 
the  year  in  which  the  severity  of  climate 
renders  useless  our  Canals,  Lakes,  and  Riv- 
ers, the  Road  will  present  the  only  available 
channel  of  communication  between  the  City 
and  the  more  central  and  populous  portions 
of  the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
remedy  the  evils  now  suffered  by  the  mer- 
cantile community,  in  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  transmitting  merchandise  to  its 
consumers  early  in  the  spring,  and  late  in  ' 
the   autumn.      The   rapid    augmentation,  j 
which  the  successfulaccomplishment  of  the  | 
work  will  occasion  in  the  population,  ex-  [ 
tent,  and  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  will,  in  | 
its  turn,  react  on  the  interior  districts,  by 


every  iaducemeni  exists  for  prosecuting  the 
enterprise  withundiniinisiied  vigor. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
above  estimate  of  six  millions  does  not  in- 
clude the  expense  which  the  Company  may 
ultimately  incur,  in  constructing  double  and 
triple  tracks,  as  soon  as  an  increased  busi- 
ness shall  render  them  necessary — ^nor  the 
expense  of  continuing  the  Road,  from  a 
point  in  West  Chester  county,  opposite  the 
place  where  it  will  reach  the  Hudson,  into 
the  City  ofiNew-York.  Both  of  these 
measures  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  into 
execution,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the 
Road  wcstwardly  shall  render  it  expedient. 


the  above  sum  of  six 
of  Directors  have 


TC- 


thc 


In  order  to  obtain 
millions,  the  Board 
solved, 

1.  To  issue  stock  to  subscribers  to 
amount  of  three  millions. 

2.  To  expend  that  sum  in  constrncting 
such  sections  of  the  Road  as  may  most 
probably  yield  an  immediate  revenue. 

3.  To  raise  the  remaining  three  millions 
either  by  a  loan  from  the  State  or  foreign 
capitalists,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Road,  or 
by  issuing  that  additional  amount  of  stock. 

If  the  Company  could  have  secured,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  whole  sura  of  six 
millions,  either  in  subscriptions  of  that  a- 
mount  of  their  stock,  or  in  subscriptions  of 
a  part,  and  a  loan  of  the  residue,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  putting  the 
whole  line  of  the  Road  under  contract,  so  as 
to  complete  the  work  in  five  years  from  the 
present  season. 

If,  however,  the  Company  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  operations  within  a 
more  limited  sphere,  to  make  contracts  for 
work  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  only, 
and  await  the  result  of  that  expenditure 
before  obtaining  subscriptions  or  negotia- 
ting a  loan  for  the  residue,  they  will  be  o- 
bligcd  to  construct  the  Roait  b^  sections  pro- 
gressively, and  in  that  event  its  final  com- 
pletion may  be  considerably  delayed. 

Although  the  Board  may  be  well   satis- 
fied, that  by  constructing  a  portion   only  of 
the  Road,a  sufficient  revenue  would  be  secu- 
red, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
interests  of  the    stockholders,   as    well  as 
those  of  the  public,  will   be  greatly  promo- 
ted by  completing  the  whole  line  w^ith    the 
least  practicable  delay.     The  experience  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  fact,  of  all  the  pub- 
lic works  in  this  country,  has   sufficiently 
demonstrated,  that  the  income  of  each  sec- 
tion  is  augmented    in   proportion    to   the 
progress  made  in    lengthening   the  line  of 
communication,  and  that,  too,  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the  pub- 
lic advantages  to  be  derived   by  this  City, 
in  preserving,  by   means  of  tlie  proposed 
work,  the  trade  of  the  West,  cannot   be  re- 
alized, to  any  considerable  extent,  until  the 
Road  shall  be  completed  from  the  Hudson, 
at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Alleghany  River. 
Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  it 
is  a  circumstance  eminently  calculated    to 
insure  the  ultimate  success  of  this   enter- 
prise, that  the  work  is  divisible  into  sepa- 
rate portions,  each  of  which,  taken  by  itself, 
may  become  profitable ;  so  that  the  stock- 
holders may  receive  dividends  on  their  in- 
vestments long  before  the  completion  of  the 
whole  Road.     Thus,  the   short   section   of 
twenty   and  a  half  miles,  between  Owego 
and  Binghamton,  connecting  the  Chenango 
Canal   with  the  Owego  and   Ithaca  Rail- 
road  and  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna  ; — that    of    thirty-five   miles 
connecting  Owego  with   Elmira,  and  there 
j  meeting  the  Chemung  Canal  on  the  nonli, 
j  and  the  Railroad  from   the  coal  mines  of 
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Peansylvania  on  the  south  ; — and  that  df  ] 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  conneciin*;  ihe 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  wiili  lietls- 
burg  in  Chenango  county,  and  there  utiiiiiuj 
with  the  Railroad  in  active  progress  uoni 
the  latter  place  to  Utica, — may  each,  li 
completed  separately  and  ;.\viihuui  rclV-,- 
ence  to  the  residue  of  the  line,  bf^conie  ?iii'- 
ficieatly  lucrative  to  warrant  the-  Company 
in  entering  upon  its  construction,  belorf  sr- 
curing  the  means  of  completing  the  Vvhul 
Road  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  In 
this  light,  therefore,  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railroad  may  be  regarded,  net  only 
83  one  great  avenue  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Western 
waters,  but  also  as  a  connected  scries  or 
chain  of  independent  works,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  which  are  now  in  progress  or 
in  contemplation,  under  the  direction  of 
separate  companies,  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo, — possessincT,  however,  the  very  im- 
portant attribute  of  being  united  under  one 
common  Board  ef  Management,  and  there- 
by  guarding  the  public  against  the  irregu- 
larities and  vexatious  delays,  inevitably  a- 
rising  from  the  want  of  perfect  union,  be- 
tween the  severallinks  of  the  chain. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  whole  Road 
may  be  distributed  under  the  followmg  di- 
visions : — 

77  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Tap* 

pan,  to  the  Delawate  and  Hudson  Ca- 

«,■     nal  in  Orange  county,  (including  the 

""     passage  of  the  Shawanirunk    Ridge,) 

110  miles   from  that   point    to 

Bettsburg,  1,228,147 

85  3-4  miles  from  Bettsburg  to 

Binghamton,  41S,(J79 

20  1-2  miles  from  Binghamton 

to  Owego,  133,264 

33  miles  from  Owego  to  Elmira,    261,180 
126  miles  from   Elmira  to  the 

Alleghany     River,    near 

Olean,  928,545 

78  3-4   miles   from  that   point 

to  Lake  Erie,  648,547 


48S  S4,674,518 

adding  to  ench  particular  estimate  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  for  engineering,  ve- 
hicles, and  contingencies,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  general  estimate  herein  before 
stated. 

In  July,  1833,  one  million  of  dollars  were 
subscribed  to  the  stock  of  this  Company, 
on  which  the  first  instalment  was  paid 
conformably  to  the  charter.  For  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  having  the  route  surveyed  un- 
der the  authority  and  direction  of  thi-  State 
government,  and  under  the  clause  of  their 
charter  which  allows  five  years  from  ^Vpril, 
1832,  within  which  to  expend  $200,000  on 
the  Road,  the  Company  did  not  commence 
their  field  operations  until  the  present  year. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  very  favorable 
results  of  the  survey  by  Judge  Wright  were 
made  known  to  the  public,  the  Company, 
in  February  last,  after  some  changes  in 
their  Board  of  Directors,  made  preparations 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise. As  a  preliminary  measure,  and  in 
order,  if  practicable,  to  provide  sufficient 
means  to  authorize  them  to  pat  the  whole 
Road  under  contract,  and  thus  to  finish  the 
work  with  the  least  possible  delay,  they 
presented  their  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  praying  for  a  loan 
of  the  credit  of  the  State  in_£aid  of  the 
work.  A  bill  was  accordingly  reported  in 
the.House  of  Assembly,  authorizing  a  loan 
of  two  millions  to  be  advanced,  in  four  suc- 
cessive instalments  of  $500,000  each,  ac- 


cording  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to 
be  secured,  together  with  the  payment  of 
the  interest  thereon  half  yearly,  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  whole  Road — to  which  an  a- 
mendment   was    proposed,   requiring    the 
Company,  with   their  own  means,  to  finish 
the  entire  section  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
Ci\::  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
-'■n  Canal  and  Binghamtcm,  before  receiv- 
ing the  first  instalment  of  the  loan.    While 
the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Common  Council  ol'  the  City  of  New- York, 
in   view   of  the  public    importance  of  the 
proposed    measure,  after  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the    subject,  and  a  re- 
port setting  t'orth  the  pressing  necessity  of 
completing  the  Road  without  delay,  by   a 
unanimous  vote  m   both  their  branches,  di- 
rected  the  Mayor  to  petition  the  Legisla. 
ture,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  for  the  pas- 
sage ef  the  bill.     A  similar  memorial  was 
presented  by  the  municipal  authorities  pf 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  accompanied  by  innu- 
merable petitions   from   the   population  of 
the  long  line  of  southern  and  middle  coun- 
ties interested  in  the  work.     The  merits  of 
the  measure  were  ably  and  zealously  advo- 
cated by  the  members  from  those  counties — 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of 
this  city  :*  but  it  encountered  such  an  ar- 
ray of  opjwsition,  arising  principally  from 
the  Canal  counties,  that  after  an  animated 
and  interesting  debate  of  tnree  weeks,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  their  ap- 
plication to  tlie  Legislature,  the  Board  of 
Directors  appealed  to  the  enlightened  .ielf- 
interest  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New-York  and|  the  counties 
along  the  line,  for  such  further  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  the  Company,  as  should  se- 
cure, beyond  doubt,  the  ultirnate  completion 
of  the  enterprise.  They  w^ere  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  13,821  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  (in  addition  to  the  10,000  ta- 
ken in  1833,)  were  subscribed  to  the  capi- 
tal, virtually  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  the  aggregate  amount  of  $2,382,100. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  the  sub- 
scription of  that  sum  has  insured  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  whole  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  enable  the  Company  to  finish  a 
section  of  the  Road  sufficiently  extensive  to 
become  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  and 
by  that  demonstration  will  afford  the  means 
of  securing  the  funds  requisite  to  complete 
the  residue. 

In  truth,  the  final  accomplishment  of 
this  enterprise  has  become  a  question  only 
of  time,  and  it  will  be  for  the  community 
to  decide  how  long  they  will  choose  to  suf- 
fer the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  the  more  tardy  execution  of  the  work. 
The  strong  manifestations  of  public  senti- 
ment, since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, afford  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  people  through- 
out the  extensive  portion  of  the  State  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  Road,  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail, and  that  a  future  Legislature  will 
deem  it  proper  and  patriotic  to  facilitate  its 
speedy  completion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  large  and  respect- 
able Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
southern  and  middle  counties,  recently  held 
at  Owego,  and  their  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  manifest  in  a  very 
gratifying  manner,  the  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  important  and  popu- 
lous districts  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  the 


*  Thn  thanks  of  the  conununity,  in  ibis  rfspect,  tre 
particularly  due  to  Me^^i*.  Roosevelt,  Wetraorejand 


Company,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  decisive 
evideace  that  several  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties, which  opposed  the  project  through 
their  representatives  in  the  last  Legislature, 
are  now  to  be  found  among  its  most  deter- 
mined supporters.  • 

Flattering,  however,  as  the  prospects  of 
the  Company  may  be  deemed,  and  highly  as 
they  appreciate  the  generous  support  which 
they  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the 
people  of  the  southern  counties,  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  nevertheless  bound,  in 
prudence,  not  to  hazard  the  success  of  the 
work  by  anticipating  aid  from  the  State, 
or  by  entering  on  any  expenditures  be- 
yond the  means  actually  within  their  reach. 

I'he  capital  stock  of  $2,.<»82,10©,  already 
secured,  will  enable  the  Company  to  put 
under  contract  and  complete  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Road ;  and  the  only 
duty  occasioning  any  embarrassment  is  to 
select  that  portion  which  will  most  prob- 
ably yield  the  largest  immediate  revenue, 
and  thereby  afford  the  surest  basis  for  ex- 
tending the  credit  and  increasing  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  Company. 

In  April  last,  the  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed Ren^amin  JVris:ht,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Company,  and  James  Seymour,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  principal  assistants  in 
conducting  the  State  survey,  Division  En- 
gineer of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Road, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Rockland,  Or- 
ange, Sullivan,  Delaware,  and  part  of 
Broome. 

They  have  also  appointed  David  jRwg- 
g'fes,  of  Orange  county,  their  General  Agent, 
to  render  such  services  as  might  be  required 
in  obtaining  cessions  of  lands  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Company,  and  to  dis- 
charge such  other  active  duties  in  aiding 
the  progress  of  the  work,  as  should  be  as- 
signed to  him. 

The  first  instalment  paid  in  upon  the 
23,821  shares,  amounting  to  $129,105,  has 
been  deposited,  temporarily,  on  interest,  in 
the  Phenix  Bank,  and  other  moneyed  insti- 
tutions in  this  city  ;  out  of  which  the  Board 
have  expended,  up  to  the  present  date, 
$27,351  42,  principally  in  the  expenses  of 
Engineer  Department. 

The  only  salaried  officers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  are  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  his  subordinates,  the  Secretary,  the 
General  Agent,  and  a  Clerk. 

The  corps  of  Engineers,  as  arranged  by 
the  Chief  Engineer,  has  been  generally  di- 
vided into  seven,  and  sometimes  into  nine 
distinct  parties,  and  diligently  occupied,  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  revising  and  impro- 
ving various  parts  of  the  line  on  the  Eas- 
tern Division.  The  Report  made  by  Judge 
Wright  to  the  Legislature,  adverted  to  the 
probability  of  shortening  the  line  and  di- 
minishing the  expense,  by  more  minute  ex- 
ploration of  the  country.  The  result  has 
realized  his  expectations.  It  is  already  dis- 
covered that  the  line  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Binghamtom  may  be  shortened 
several  miles,  without  any  material  in- 
crease of  expense  or  alteration  of  the 
grades. 

In  view  of  the  public  character  of  the 
work  and  the  general  accommodation  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  purpose,  also,  of 
affording  satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  traversed 
by  the  route,  the  Directors  have  deemed  it 
tneir  duty  to  direct  the  Chief  Engineer  to 
explore  every  line  which  there  cotild  be  ahy 
reasonable  probability  of  adopting.  By 
the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Engineer  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  it  appears,  that  since 
the  1st  of  May  last,  580  miles  of  line  have 
been  carefully  run  by  the  partiesj.under  his 
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^^,^  direction.     This   minuteness   of  exaniina- 
^  ^  tion   has,  however,  operated   to   delay  the 
Chief  Engineer  in  making  a  hual  selection 
^  ^  of  as  much  of  the  route  as  the  Board  could 
,  \.  tave  wished.    The  route  of  forty  miles  of 
,^  {,  Ujc  line   along  the  Delaware,  where  only 
,i.one  of  the  banks  of  that  river  lies  w^ithin 
tlie  boundaries  of  this  State,  is,  however,  so 
far  fixed  by  nature,  that  it  may  be  definite- 
ly adopted  without   further  delay,  and  the 
.  Directors  have  therefore  ordered  tliis  sec- 
tion extending  from  Deposit  down  the  Del- 
aware to  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  to  be 
advertised    for  contract.     The  notices  will 
expire  on    the  5th  of  November  next,  and 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  labor  and  provisions  may 
affect    the  lettings  somewhat  unfavorably, 
the   Board   nevertheless   believe   that   the 
whole  of  the  graduation  will  be  put  under 
contract  at  a  price  below  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

I  IBy  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Gener- 
al Agent,  it  appears,  that  of  the  land  neces- 
sary for  the  Road  in  this  section  of  forty 
miles,  upwards  of  thirty  miles  has  already 
been  <jratuitously  ceded,  and  that  ihe  resi- 
due will  probably  be  obtained  without  any 
serious  difficulty  or  delay. 

With  the  exception  of  the  section  em- 
bracing the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  the  grad- 
uation of  the  forty  miles  now  advertised, 
presents  the  portion  comparatively  the  most 
expensive  of  the  whole  line,  (exceeding 
according  to  Judge  Wright's  estimate, 
$9,500  per  mile),but,for  that  very  reason, the 
Directors  have  felt  the  more  willing  to  se- 
lect it  as  the  section  first  to  be  constructed, 
in  order  to  encounter  at  once  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and 
also  to  test,  by  actual  experiment,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  feasibility. 

Whether  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient, 
after  obtaining  the  results  of  the  revisory 
surveys  now  in  progress,  to  select,  as  the 
portion  of  the  Road  on  which  the  present 
capital  is  to  be  expended,  the  section  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  railes,extending  from 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  (at  Deer- 
park)  to  Owego,  estimated  at  $1,780,090,— 
or  the  section  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-sev- 
en miles,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  iJetts- 
burgh,  en  the  Susquehannah  River,  estima- 
ted at  $2,292,303,— the  forty  miles  now  ad- 
vertibed,  will,  in  either  event,  constitute  a 
part  of  the  portion  thus  to  be  selected. 

The  completion  of  either  of  those  valu- 
able divisions  of  the  work  will  become  em- 
inently beneficial  to  the  Company.  A  Rail- 
road leading  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sus- 
quehannah, will  open  into  a  very  extensive 
grazing  district,  and  if  continued,  as  pro- 
posed, by  the  lateral  Railroad  from  Betts- 
burgh  to  Utica,  will  establish,  at  once,  a 
winter  communication  between  this  city 
and  the  heart  of  the  interior :— while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  completing  a  continuous 
line  of  the  Road  from  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  to  Owego,  and  thence  by 
means  of  the  latter  Railroad  to  Ithaca,  a 
very  important  channel  of  transportation 
will  be  opened  to  that  Canal,  from  the  fer- 
tile and  populous  districts  adjacent  to  the 
inland  Lakes  of  this  State  and  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Susquehannah,  affording, 
also,  the  means  of  transporting  passen- 
gers frorn  the  interior  to  a  point,  distant, 
less  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River.  The  necessities  of  the  community, 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase 
of  revenue,  could  not  fail  to  insure  the 
speedy  extension  of  the  line,  either  from 
Beitsburgh,  westwardly,  in  the  one  case,  or 
from  the  Canal  eastwardly  in  the  other. 
The  coropleiioa  of  the  work  from  the 


Hudson  River  to  Owego,  desirable  as  it  may 
be  deemed,  sinks,  however,  into  compara- 
tive  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the   importance  of  extending   tlie  line  still 
further  westwardly  to  the  Alleghany  River. 
After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  most  valuable  water-course, 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  during 
the  present  season,  and  the  remarkable  fa- 
cilities it  presents  for  cheap,  rapid,  direct, 
safe,  and  early  communication  between  the 
city  of  New-York  and  the  great  valleys  of 
the    Ohio    and    Mississippi,   the  Directors 
have  become  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  an 
olyect,  if  possible,  of  more  consequence  to 
the  niereantUe  community  that  the  Railroad 
sfiould  reach  the  .dUcgliany  River,  than  Lake 
Erie  itself.     They  have   ascertained,  that 
the  descending  navigation  of  that  stream  is 
available  throughout  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  frequently  durin;^  the  whole 
of    May : — that,    during    that    season,    its 
channel  is  wide  and   spacious,  sufficiently 
deep  and  free  from  rocks,  bars,  or  any  other  |  Jng  to  the  ocean,  flow  through  the  St«te  of 


impediment: — that  merchandise  placed  on 
its  banks  as  early  as  the  1st  of  March,  may  j 
be  delivered  in  four  days  thereafter  at  Pitts-  ! 
burgh,  (for  a  price  not  exceeding  fifteen  | 
cents  per  hundred,)  and  thence  distributed  j 
throughout  the  populous  communities  a-  ! 
long  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  opening  of  nav-  i 
igation  ; — that  the  merchants  of  New- York  i 
will  thereby  obtain  direct  and  early  access  • 
to  consumers,  nearly  three  times  as  numer-  i 
ous  as  the  whole  population  around  the  i 
Upper  Lakes ; — that  these  immense  ad-  ' 
vantages  may  be  obtained  without  anv  al-  ; 
teration  or  improvement  in  the  natural  con-  j 
dition  of  the  stream,  and  merely  by  ex-  I 
tending  a  Railroad  to  its  banks  frotia  the  I 
Hudson; — and  fina!lv,that  active  measures  j 
are  now  in  progress  in  the  western  portion  j 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  im-  | 
proving,  still  further,  the  navigable  facili-  i 
ties  of  the  River,  whereby  an  uninterrupted 
channel  of  trade,  both  ascending  and  de- 
scending, w^ill  be  opened  between  Pitts-  I 
burgh  and  the  interior  of  this  Slate,  during  j 
at  least  eight  months  of  the  year.  i 

The  completion  of  the  Railroad  from  the  i 
city  of  New-York  to  the  Alleghany  Riv^,  i 
is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  vigorous  cf-  i 
forts  of  Pennsylvania  to  secure  to  her  own  j 
metropolis  the  trade  of  the  West,  can  be  ;! 
effectually  counteracted.  Not  content  w^ith 
establishing  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
thereby  controlling  the  commerce  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  enterprising  citizens  of  that 
State  are  now  constructing  a  Canal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mahoning,  extending  from  a 
point  near  Pittsburgh,  northwesterly,  across 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  reaching  the  Ohio 
Canal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie; — and  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that 
measure,  to  attract  to  Philadelphia  the 
whole  of  the  early  trade  of  the  Upper  Lakes, 
and  thus  cut  off  from  the  City  of  New- 
York  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  inland  commerce,  by  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  supported  and  enriched.  The  press- 
ing and  urgent  necessity  of  effecting  a  con- 
nection, as  soon  as  possible,  betv/een  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Alleghany,  in  order 
to  save  this  branch  of  our  trade,  will  there- 
fore be  obvious :  for  if  the  merchandiie  of 
New-York  can  reach  Pittsburgh  as  soon  as 
that  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mahoning  Canal 
will  be  open  alike  to  both,  and  so  far  from 
affording  any  preference,  in  point  of  time, 
toeither  of  the  competitors,  will  operate  only 
to  expedite  the  transmission,  in  the  spring, 
of  merchandise  from  New-York  destined 
for  the  regions  around  the  Upp^r  Lakes. 
The  spirited   exertions,  which  the  mer- 


chants and  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia 
have  used  to  hasten  the  construction  ot  the 
Mahoning  Canal,  will,  however,  insure  its 
completion  three  or  four  years  sooner  than 
the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  can  be 
finished,  from  Hudson  to  the  Alleghany,  un- 
less aid  be  afforded  by  the  Legislature; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  new  channel  ot 
commerce  will  have  been  created,  and  new 
business  relations  established,  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  the  country  around  the  Lakes, 
which  ii  will  be  difficult  to  disturb,  and 
which  must  operate  very  injuriously  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  City  of 
Ne\y-York.  i"  «*  ►■**« 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  with  which  this 
metropolis  is  menaced  by  the  superior  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  of  its  powerful  and  sa- 
gacious rival.  The  trade  of  a  large  and 
important  part  even  of  our  own  State,  is 
also  in  danger  of  being  diverted.  The 
navigable  rivers  which  drain  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  sonthern  counties,  in  descend- 


Pennsylvania,  and  they  naturally  attract,  in 
the  same  direction,  an  amount  of  experts, 
estimated  to  exceed  li0,000  tons  annually. 
The   public  men   of  that  commonwealth, 
conscious  of  that  natural  advantage,  have 
constantly  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
by  improving  the  navigation  of  those  rivers, 
and  constructing  Canals  along  their  mar- 
gins,    in  a  Report  made  as  eajly  as  1791, 
by  Robert  Morris,  the  first  President  of  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company  of  that  State, 
the  superior  facilities  presented  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna, for  securing  a  large  share  of  the 
inland  trade  of  New-York,  were   particu- 
larly dwelt  upon.     In  1808,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Snyder,  the  route 
was  ^surveyed  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Senera  Lake.    In  1827,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners  of   Pennsylvania,   after    reporting 
that  '•  a  large  tract  of  country,  witnin  the 
State  of  New-York,  rich  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions,  and  embracing  a  po- 
pulation  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  is 
drained  .by  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tribu- 
taries," declare,  that  "to  the  territoiy  thus 
watered,  nature  points  out  the  valley  of  that 
noble  river  as  its  great   highway  to  mar- 
ket."    In  1831,  Governor  IVoff  m  his  an- 
nual Message,  adverted  to  "  the  great  supe- 
riority which  the  main  line  of  their   im- 
provements possesses  over  the  Erie  Canal 
of  New- York,  by  presenting  an  open  and 
safe  navigation  from  four  to  six  weeks  ear- 
lier in   the  spring,  and  from   two  to  four 
weeks  later  in   the  autumn ;"  and  further 
added,  that  the  same  observations  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  a  Canal  or  slack- 
W'.ter  navigation,  up  the  valuable  region 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
"  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  in  re- 
gard to  a  more  early  and  late  navigation, 
and  affording  a  vent  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  for  much  of  the  produce  of 
the  areat  and    productive   State  of  New- 
York."     In    his   Message   of  18SS,  he 'de- 
scribes the  State  as  being  '*  threatened  on 
all  sides  to  be  deprived   of  the  commerce 
which  the  God  of  nature  seems  to  have 
destined  for  its  use,"  and  recommends  it, 
"  rn  its  own  defence,  to  force  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  Al- 
leghany :  the  Ohio  Canal  to  become  tribu- 
tary to  the  improvements  of  Pennsylvania 
— and  the  waters  of  the  Cayuga  and  Se- 
neca Lakes  to  unite  with  those  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna." 

The  vigorous  measures  recommended  by 
the  Governor,  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  that  enterprising 
commonwealth,  as  well  by  constructing  pub. 
lie  works  of  inland  commuDication  at  tht 
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:  "expense  of  the  Slate,  as  by  patruniziug,  with 
..  «  liberal  Itand,  the  incorporated  companies 
who  arc   engaged   in   similar    enterprises 
within  their    territory.     la    pursuing    this 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  policy,  having 
lor  its  aim  tiie  prosperity  of  the  whole  of 
their    people,    the    Legislature    have    not 
sought   to  confine  within   any   particular 
'  section  or  favored  district,  the  internal  trade 
'of  the  Stato,     Tims  the  Union  Canal,  and 
the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad,  both 
of  which  were  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies, were  calculated  to  divert  some  por- 
tion of  the  business,  wiiich  might  otherwise 
.'  have  been  monopolized  by  the  main  line  of 
.,■  their  public  Canals,  ar.d,  nevertheless,  the 
Legislature  deemed    it    patriotic  to  assist 
both    of  those    companies,    (and    also   the 
Chesapeake  and    Delaware  Company,)  by 
loans  of  the  public  credit. 

Haying   succeeded    in    establishing   the 
main  line  of  artificial   communication  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  the  Ohio  River,  the 
efforts  of  the  State  are  now  principally  aim- 
ed at  opening  an  avenue  of  cheap,  early, 
and  rapid  intercourse  between  that  city  and 
the  southern  counties  of  the  State  of  jYew- 
York.     By  means  of  the  chain  of  Railroads 
•now  in  proarress  from  Philadelphia  up  the 
valley  of  the   Schuylkill, — and    thence    to 
Danville  and  Sunburyon  the  Susquehanna, 
— and  the  continuation  of  the  line  from  the 
latter  point  to  Williamsport,  on  the  north- 
west branch  of  that  River, — and  thence  in- 
to  Tioga   County,  in  the  State   of  New- 
York,  where  it  meets  the  Chemung  Canal 
at  the  village  of  Elmira, — it  is  designed  to 
establish  a  line  of  communication,  which 
will  bring  the  most  valuable  and  populous 
portion   of  the   southern  counties  of  tliis 
State,  (now  disla;it  by  the  circuitous  route 
through    thc|Erie  Canal,   upwards  of  450 
miles  from  the  City  of  New- York,)  within 
1265  miles  of  Philadelphia.     The  link  of  com- 
munication between  Ehniraand  Williams- 
port,  was  supposed  to  be  sutficiently  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,   to 
become  the  subject  of  a   Special   Message 
from    Governor    Wolf.     A    Company  has 
also  been  incorporated  by  that  State,  to  con- 
struct   a    Railroad     from    the    northwest 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  Steuben  county,  in  this  State ; 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  and  expedite  its 
completion,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva. 
nia,  at  its  last  Session,  passed    a   law    to 
guarantee  to  the  Stockholders  an  interest  on 
their  investments,  for  twenty  years,  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Nor  is  this  active  and  efficient  policy 
confined  to  Pennsylvania.  For  the  purpose 
of  attracting'the  trade  of  the  ^V'est  through 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Legislature  of 
that  Commonwelth,  in  March  last,  loaned 
their  public  credit  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company  for  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  also  for  one  million  of  dollars 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  Rail- 
road Company.  The  State  of  Virginia  has 
also  appropriated  several  millions  from  her 
public  treasury,  in  subscribing  to  the  stock 
of  the  various  Canal  and  Railroad  Compa- 
nies, prosecuting  works  of  internal  im- 
provement within  her  territory. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  witness  the 
zealous  and  well  directed  efforts  of  the  en- 
terprising Companies,  in  the  neighboring 
States,  so  firmly  upheld  by  the  liberal  poli- 
cy of  their  Legislatures,  and  airainar  at  the 
object  of  diverting  from  the  City  of  New- 
York,  its  lucrative  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior, without  perceiving  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  constructing,  with  the  least 
practicable  delay,  the  great  avenue  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  now  become  so  pres- 


singly  necessary,  leading  from  this  melro- 
polis,directly  through  the  souliicrn  counties, 
to  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
"  this  important  work,  believing  it  to  be  the 
only  mode  of  rescuing  the  interests  of  this 
City  from  the  danger  in  which  they  are 
placeij,  and  feeling  that  the  exigency  of  the 
case  demands  their  best  eflbrts,  pledge 
themselves  to  the  Stockholders  and  the 
community,  to  spare  no  exertions  on  their 
part,  to  carry  the  enterprise  steadily  on- 
ward to  a  successful  issue.  Thev  firmly 
believe  that  its  pecuniary  results  will 
amply  remunerate  those  who  may  devote 
tiieir  means  to  its  accomplisl  ment ;  and 
that,  as  a  measure  of  improvemtnt,  calcu- 
lated to  augment  the  j)ower  and  wealth,  and 
exalt  the  standing  of  the  State  at  large,  it 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  all  who 
value  aright  the  public  character.  The 
unrivalled  extent  of  the  work,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  frontier, 
and  yet  lying  wholly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional limits  of  this  Commonwealth :  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  its  relations 
and  capubilliies,  occupying,  by  its  singular 
felicity  of  posit  on,  the  dividing  ground  be- 
tween the  trade  oi  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  reaching,  by  its  tributaries,  on  the 
one  hand,  far  into  the  fertile  regions  around 
the  Northern  and  Western  Lakes,  and  in- 
tercepting with  the  other,  the  rich  streams 
of  commercial  wealth  in  their  descent 
towards  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 
and  above  all,  its  commanding  political  in- 
fluence, in  securing  within  our  OAvn  bor- 
ders, both  ia  peace  and  in  war,  the  rapid 
transmission  of  the  public  mail,  and  of  the 
military  forces  and  munitions  of  the  re- 
public, providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
general  defence,  and  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  the  national  union, — may  well 
entitle  its  friends  and  supporters  to  claim, 
in  its  behalf,  the  favorable  oj)inion  and  re- 
srard  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  the  countenance  and  aid,  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  constituted 
authorities. 

p  But  in  any  contingency,  whether  those 
who  may  direct  the  public  counsels  shall 
extend  to  this  undertaking  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  State,  or  shall  deem  it 
proper  to  leave  the  Company  unaided  to 
their  own  resources,  such  is  the  unshaken 
confidence  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the 
transcendant  merits  of  the  work, — its  im- 
mense value,— its  remarkable  feasibility, — 
and  its  early  and  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness, that  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  their  unalterable  belief,  that  the 
whole  enterprise  can  and  will  be  certainly, 
speedily  and  successfully  accomplished,  and 
that  it  will  afford  not  only  to  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  the  individuals  who  may  embark 
their  funds  in  the  undertaking,  all  the  bene- 
fits which  have  been  anticipated  by  its  most 
ardent  friends  and  supporters. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

James  G.  King,  President. 

New-York,  September  29,  1835. . 

At  a  ffeneral  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, held  at  their  office  in  the  City  of 
New-York,  pursuant  to  previous  notice  on 
the  29th  day  of  September,  1835,  Doctor 
Macneven  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
Alderman  Murray  Secretary. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company,  being 
notified  of  the  organization  of  the  meeting, 
presented,  through  their  President,  James 
G.  King,  their  fiist  Annual  Report. 

The  report  being  read, 


It  was  Resolved,  That  the  Directors 
be  requested  to  cause  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Stock- 
holders be  presented  to  the  Directors,  for 
their  able  and  satisfactory  report,  and  the 
attention  which  they  have  thus  far  directed 
to  the  interest  of  ine  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  who  may 
be  elected  to  represtnt  this  City  in  the  next 
Legislature,  be  earnestly  requested  to  give 
their  zealous  support  to  such  measures  as; 
may  be 'necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  in  facilitating  the  completion 
of  this  great  work. 

William  J.  Mackeven,  President. 

James  B.  Murrat,  Secretarv. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Company,  held  at  their  office,  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1835,  pursuant  to  public 
notice,  the  following  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  wit : 

James  G.  Kino,  ..  ^  . 

Peter  G.  Stutvesant,     '^  ■"■''  -^■ 
Samuel  B.  Ruciulck,  ■'■'■^^ 

.  John  Dcer,  .''• 

'  '  '-    John  G.  CosTKR,  ^^' '7.  . 

Stephen  Whitney,  '     '•"  , 

.    Peter  Harmont,  •'.•'"•  '■'■-* 

J.  GREiy«  Pearson,  ^-     •  -t  "•  ♦''=v 
Pelatiah  Perit,  •  •  ;; 

Elbert  J.  Anderson,         .  ;jV-   *; 
-r-v-.  Michael  Burnham,         •  ■  >•'      -•-'- 
James  Boorman,  ,■   -':'..  .i^ 

John  Rathbone,  Jun.,      '-     '"   '^ 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  and 
■r>     George  Griswold, 

■   ^'i      Of  the  City  of  New-York.      -  - 
.  *  i  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  > 

.'.      Of  Rockland  county,  and 
•i'  ^'-f  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on 
the  second  day  of  said  October,  they  re- 
elected 

James  G.  King,  President. 
Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  V.  President. 
And  appointed 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Comptroller. 


Talman  J.  Watbrs,  Secretary. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  JSew- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  have  ex- 
amined the  plans  and  profiles  of  the  lines 
surveyed  for  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  have  also,  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes,  visited  together  the  point  at 
which  the  Shawangunk  Mountain  is  passed 
near  Deerpark,  and  are  gratified  in  being 
enabled  to  report  an  entire  conformity  in 
their  vicws;  as  to  the  best  mode  of  over- 
coming the  different  obstacles  presented  on 
the  route. 

On  seven  portions  of  the  Road  points  of 
increased  difficulty  are  presented,  either  in 
the  increased  amount  of  elevation  to  be 
overcome,  or  in  the  rate  of  graduation 
which  will  be  requisite.    They  are, 

1 .  In  leaving  the  Hudson  at  Tappan. 

2.  In  passing  from  tite  top  of  the  Sfuncangunk 

Mountain,  across  the  valley  of  the  Bash- 
er skill,  and  up  the  JVeversink. 

3.  In  the  valley  of  the  Callikoon. 

4.  In  crossing  the  summits  betxeeen  the  Dela- 

%eare  and  Siisquehannah.and  between  the 
Susquehannah  and  Chenango. 

5.  In  passing  from  the  Canacadea  Valley  to 

that  of  the  Genesee.  •    f  '■  _■ 
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b.  In  crossinii;  the  summit  between  the  Gene- 
see and  JlUeghany. 

7.  In  descending  to  Lake  £nc.  •  ■  ■'  i'V^' . 

Independently  of  the  points  above  speci. 
fied,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  very  marked 
ditrerence  exists  in  thecharacier  of  the  lines 
surveyed  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Delaware  at  the  mouJh  of  the  Callikoon 
Creek,  and  the  lines  traced  west  of  this 
point.  Some  changes,  attended  perhaps 
with  material  improvemeuts,  will  probably 
be  made  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Road,  but  it  is  not  believed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  work,  that  the  character  of 
the  Railroad  east  of  tbe  Delaware,  compar- 
ed witlj  its  Western  Division, can  be  essen- 
tially changed.  The  graduation  of  the  lat- 
ter, except  at  the  points  above  noted,  will 
very  rarely  if  at  all  exceed  twenty-five  feet 
per  mile.  On  the  Eastern  Division,  grades 
of  forty-five,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  must,  in 
some  cases,  be  admitted.  On  the  Western 
Division,  the  radius  of  curvature  will  but 
rarely  be  less  tlian  tv/o  thousand  feet.  On 
tke  Eastern,  it  will  often  be  from  seven  to 
nine  hundred,  and  sometimes  as  short  as 
six  hundred. 

It  seems,  under  the  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily to  follow,  that  the  same  description 
of  engines  can  scarcely  be  expedient 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Rail- 
road; that,  whatever  may  be  the  load  of  a 
locomotive  which  it  may  be  most  judicious 
to  look  forward  to,  an  engine  of  higher  pow- 
er will  be  required  for  its  transportation 
east  of  tlic  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  than 
will  be  necessary  west  of  it ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, lliat,  whatever  kind  of  super- 
structure may  be  adopted  on  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Railroad,  one  adapted  to  the 
use  of  engines  of  a  higher  class,  will  be  ad- 
visable on  the  Eastern. 
•The  undersigned,  after  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  subject,  would  recommend  for 
the  portion  of  the  Railroad  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  as  being  sufficient, 
and  more  economical  than  any  other,  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  iron,  consisting 
as  usual  of  the  cross-sill,  the  longitudinal 
wooden  rail,  and  the  plate  rail,  and  framed 
in  the  usual  manner  by  notches  and  keys. 
Such  a  superstructure,  for  a  single  track, 
executed  in  a  superior  manner,  would  cost 
aboutTHREE  Thousand  Dollars  PER  Mile, 
and  would  admit  of  the  use  of  locomotive 
engines  of  six  tons  weight,  and  capable  of 
drawing  on  the  level  parts  of  the  Road, 
loads  of  sixty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen 
miles  per  hour;  or  on  grades  of  twenty-five 
feet  per  mile,  the  same  loads  at  a  speed  of 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

To  transport  such  loads,  at  a  somewhat 
diminished  speed,  on  the  steeper  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  would  require  en- 
gines  of  eight  tons,  and  this  weight  of  lo- 
comotive the  undersigned  deem  it  most  ex- 
I>edient  to  employ  on  this  portion  of  the 
Railroad.  To  sustain  the  action  of  such  a 
locomotive,  the  plate  raildoes  not  appear  to 
be  adequate.  It  will  be  more  judiciously  de- 
termined after  the  definitive  location  of  the 
Railroad,  what  form  of  bar,  and  what  mode 
of  securing  it,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  road-way  which  may  be 
obtained.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  say,  that  the  malleable  bar  or  edge  rail 
will  be  requisite  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Callikoon  and  the  Hudson.  If,  on  a  defini- 
tive location,  the  line  between  these  points 
should  be  materially  relieved  as  to  curva- 
ture,  a  rail  nearly  similar  in  its  section  to 
that  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
but  weighing  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  yard, 
11  probably  be  most  expedient.    If  not,  jt 


will  be  advisable  to  adopt,  at  least  on  the 
curved  parts  of  the  Road,  a  rail  of  auch 
form  as  may  be  more  easily  and  accurately 
sprung  into  the  curves  adopted  at  difierent 
points  on  the  road-way. 

It  has  been  deemed  thus  far  necessary  to 
explain  the  views  of  the  undersigned,  as  to 
the  weight  and  poAver  of  the  engines  which 
they  would  recommend  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  Road,  before  en- 
tering on  the  subject  of  the  increased  pow- 
er requisite  at  the  points  they  have  specified. 
Their  views  on  this  subject  they  will  now 
briefly  explain. 

On  a  hne  of  Railroad,  as  long  as  that 
committed  to  the  Board,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  contemplate  at  any  rate,  several 
changes  of  locomotives.  Even  if  a  single 
engine  could  generally  be  relied  on  the 
whole  distance  from  Hudson  to  Erie,  still 
it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  for  acci- 
dents ;  and  it  will  probably  prove  more  eco- 
nomical to  change  engines,  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  before  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  engine  shall  have  progressed  very 
far,  than  to  reserve  them  entirely  for  work- 
shops at  the  two  extremes  of  the  Road. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
whenever  the  stations  at  which  engines 
would  be  changed,  can  be  placed  near  the 
points  at  which  extra  power  will  be  requis- 
ite, such  power  may  be  supplied  more 
cheaply  and  conveniently  than  under  any 
other  circumstances.  It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  the  graduation  at  such 
points  xcithin  the  scope  of  two  engines,  and 
lo  make  use  of  the  engine  which  is  relieved 
to  assist  that  which  is  substituted  for  it,  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  we  have  at 
once  an  extra  power  provided,  which  is  al- 
ways in  readiness  at  the  vety  moment 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  which  costs  noth- 
ing except  during  the  |}eriod  it  is  employed. 

For  the  Sd,  5th,  asd  6th  cases  above  spe- 
cified, it  appears  to  us  that  no  better  expe- 
dient can  be  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  than  that  above  su«:gested. 
Stations  being  placed  at  or  near  the  moiuh 
of  the  Callikoon,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hornellsville,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ascending  graduation  towards  the 
summit,  between  the  Genesee  and  Alle- 
ghany, it  is  proposed  to  change  the  engine 
at  these  paints,  and  (whenever  the  load 
may  not  be  so  light  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary)  to  make  use  of  the  locomotive 
which  is  relieved,  to  assist  in  overcoming 
the  increased  ascent  to  be  encountered. 

At  the  Hudson  (case  No.  1)  there  would 
of  course  be  a  station,  and  probably  at  tins 
point  the  principal  workshop  of  the  Com- 
pany, so  that  whenever  an  additional  en- 
gine was  wanted  in  leaving  the  Hudson,  it 
could  be  supplied  without  difficulty.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in 
this  case  also,  the  principle  above  referred 
to  for  cases  3,  5,  and  6,  may  be  brought  in- 
to play.  If  the  train  coming  east  should 
arrive  at  the  Hudson  a  short  time  before 
the  departure  of  that  going  west,  the  en- 
gine conveying  it  may  be  used  before  going 
into  the  workshop  or  engine-house,  to  assist 
the  train  goin^  west,  over  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  graduation  at  the  com. 
mencementof  its  journey.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty is  now  met  in  the  manner  suggested, 
on  tne  Petersburg  Railroad,  in  Virginia. — 
At  the  point  of  commencement  of  that 
Railroad  at  Petersburg,  the  ascent  is  for 
about  two  miles,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet 
per  mile,  whilst  on  the  remainder  of  the 
Road,  the  ascent  in  no  case  exceeds  thirty 
feet.  The  increased  rate  of  ascent  at  this 
point,  of  course,  often  renders  necessary 
additional  power,  and  this  is  afforded  when 


wanted,  by  making  use  of  the  engine  com- 
ing in,  to  assist  in  raising  the  train  going 
out. 

At  case  No.  4,  that  is,  in  crossing  the 
summits  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna!),  and  Susquehannah  and 
Chenango,  auxiliary  power  will  be  requis- 
ite. By  timing  properly  the  passage  of 
trains  on  this  portion  of  the  Road,  a  single 
engine  which  should  assist  alternately  the 
trains  going  cast  and  west  over  both  sum- 
mits, may  in  the  commencement  suffice. — 
It  will  be  neccssarv,  however,  undoubtedly 
in  a  short  time,  to  place  aaxiliary  engines 
at  the  foot  of  the  summit  between  the  Del- 
aware and  Susquehannah,  and  west  of 
that,  between  the  Susquehannah  and  Che- 
nango. 

It  remains  to  consider  cases  No.  2  and 
7,  or  the  passage  of  the  Shawangunk  moun- 
tain,— and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie. 

Were  those  cases  presented  to  the  under- 
signed on  a  short  line  of  Railroad,  or  were 
they  to  be  treated  without  reference  to  the 
profile  and  general  cliaracter  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  trade  to  b«  ac- 
commodated, and  the  power  to  be  employed 
on  it,  we  would  unanimously  recommend 
in  each  case  an  inclined  plane.  In  the  case 
however  of  the  Shawangunk,  it  appears 
to  us  clear  that  this  expedient  would  not  be 
advisable.  Independently  of  the  general 
objections  to  inclined  planes  oh  a  line  of 
Railroad,  on  which  the  rapid  transit  of 
passengers  arid  merchandize  is  desirable, 
(objections  undoubtedly  exaggerated  in  con- 
sequence of  defects  m  arrangement  and 
management  in  some  of  the  planes  now  in 
use,  but  certainly  to  some  extent  well  found- 
ed.) an  inclined  plane  or  planes  at  the  point 
in  question,  would  not  reach  the  vhole  diffi- 
cidty.  It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to 
the  profile  of  the  line  at  this  point,  that 
after  descending  the  Shawangunk,  and 
passing  the  Basherskill,  the  line  passes  up 
the  Neversink  for  upwards  of  seven  miles, 
on  a  graduation  averaging  about  fifty  feet 
per  mile  ;  on  this  portion  of  the  Road  it 
will  be  important,  if  not  indispensable,  to 
supply  some  auxiliary  power. 

It  is  proposed,  under  these  circumstances, 
instead  of  adopting  an  inclined  plane  for 
descending  from  the  Shawangunk,  to  obtain 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  of  900  yards,  such  a 
reduction  of  tiie  elevation  to  be  overcome, 
as  will  admit  of  the  remainder  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  graduation  not  exceeding 
forty  feet  in  curves,  and  one  hundred  feet 
per  mile  on  the  tangents  of  the  line.  On 
this  ascent  tieo  of  the  heavy  engines,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  on  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Road,  will  ascend  with  the 
train  which  one  would  take  over  other  por- 
tions of  it. 

By  this  expedient,  and  placing  a  station 
as  in  cases  3,  5,  and  6,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ba.sherskill,  or  the  Neversink,  the  necessi- 
ty of  extra  engines  may  at  this  point  be 
avoided.  Trains  going  east  would  change 
their  engines  at  this  station,  and  the  engine 
relieved,  instead  of  going  at  once  into  the 
engine-house  or  work-shop,  would  first 
assist  in  raising  the  train  it  had  brought 
thus  far  up  the  Shawangunk.  The  same 
olKce  would  be  performed  by  the  engine 
which  had  brought  on  the  train  going  west, 
up  the  steep  graduation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Neversink. 

The  descent  to  Lake  Erie,  would,  on  the 
line  deemed  by  'he  Chief  Engineer  the  most 
eligible  of  those  surveyed,  be  effected  prin- 
cinally  by  a  single  lift  of  506  feet.  Had  an 
inclined  plane  or  planes  been  found  indis- 
pensable at  the  Shawangunk,  it  would  not 
probably  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  avoid, 
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by  a  graduation  on  which  auxiliary  power 
would  be  requisite,  the  plane  which  has 
been  proposed.  It  will  certainly  however 
be  a  material  object  to  get  rid  of  the  only 
•plane  in  relation  to  which  there  appears  to 
oe  a  question  on  the  propo  cd  line  of  Rail- 
road.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  in- 
troduce it,  either  trains  of  cars  must  be  di- 
vided in  passing  it,  in  which  case  much  de- 
lay would  arise,  and  the  capability  of  the 
Railroad  be  seriously  impaired ;  or,  if  the 
whole  train  were  taken  up  at  once,  a 
strength  and  weight  unnecessary  on  other 
portions  of  the  Kaihoad  must  be  given  to 
the  couplings  of  all  the  cars  and  carriages 
employed  on  tlie  line,  and  of  the  locomo- 
tives and  tenders  which  may  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  plane. 

To  avoid,  if  practicable,  these  inconve- 
niences, it  is  recommended  that  farther 
examinations,  preliminary  to  a  location, 
be  made  between  the  Alleghany  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  If  it  shall  result  from  liiem 
that  a  line,  in  other  respects  equal,  and  not 
exceeding  in  graduation  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
per  mile,  can  be  obtained  between  the 
summit  and  Lake  Krie,  the  undersigned, 
under  all  ihe  circumstances  of  the  case, 
would  deem  it  more  advisable  to  adopt  it, 
and  to  look  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  power 
on  it,  than  to  introduce  the  inclined  plane 
which  has  been  proposed. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  experimental 
lines  traced  by  the  Chief  Engineer  in  1834, 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  such  a  line 
may  be  practicable,  and  that  the  change 
of  plan  recommended  may  be  attended  with 
a  reduction  of  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten 
miles.  If  it  should  appear  to  be  otherwise, 
or  that  an  inclined  plane  or  planes  are  un- 
avoidable, the  undersigned  would  then  re- 
commend, if  ground  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose can  be  obtained,  a  division  of  the 
elevation  into  two  inclined  plane?.  The 
capability  of  the  Road  would  in  tliis  way 
be  less  impaired,  the  risk  of  serious  acci- 
dents diminished,  and  tlie  wear  p,m\  tear, 
as  well  as  first  cost,  of  the  rope  or  chain 
employed,  materially  lessened. 

It  will  appear,  on  a  review  of  what  has 
been  above  stated,  that  stationary  poiccr 
wUl  not  he  requisite  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  unless  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Erie,  and  fiiiure  surveys 
may  perhaps  show  that  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  point ;— thai,  by  a  judicious 
disposition  of  stations  for  changing  en- 
gines, one,  or  at  most  two,  auxiliary  engines 
only  will  be  requisite  on  the  v/hole  length 
of  the  contemplated  work ; — and  that  the 
load  of  an  engine,  at  the  rates  of  velocity 
which  are  purposed,  (which  will  be  equal 
to  an  average  speed  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen miles  per  hour,)  will  on  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the  Rail- 
road, be  sixty  tons  gross;  or,  allowing 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for  the 
weight  of  cars,  about  forty  tons  net.     ' 

Should  a  higher  velocity  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, with  a  view  to  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  travel,  there  will  be  uo 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  by  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  tonnage.  Supposing  a 
reduction  of  one-half  in  the  weight  of  the 
load,  or  the  useful  effect  of  a  locomotive, 
this  would  still  be  equivalent  to  the  trans- 
portation of  two  hundred  passengers  and 
their  bag<xagc. 

The  above  results  are  certainly  more 
favorable  than  we  should  have  anticipated, 
from  the  general  character  of  the  country 
through  which  the  proposed  iniproverneut 
is  to  be  conduL'ted,  and  will  probably  be 
considered  by  th'?  Board  of  Directors  as 
affording  additional  inducements  towards 


the   prosecution   of    the    im]>ortant    work 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Referring  for  an  elucidation  of  their 
views  herein  submitted,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  20ih  January 
last,  and  the  accompanying  plans  and  pro- 
files. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

MoNCURE   RoBritsoN, 
Jonathan  Knight, 
Benjamin  Wright. 
Now-York,  September  2,  1835.  .■:. 


I.  .   ."■    *.  .; 


Baltimose  and  Ohio  Railroad. — It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Pioneer  in  the  Railroad  system 
of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing; 
and  that  it  will  soon  become  as  profitable  to 
its  Stockholders  as  it  is  now  useful  to 
the  business  community  through  which  it 
passes. 

la  the  7th  Annual  Report  it  was  stated 
that  the  net  proceeds  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1833,  was  ,  .     $57,195 

In  the  8th,  ending  October  1,1834, 

was  $72,574 

In  the  9th,  as  we  are  informed,  not 

having  yet   received    it,  for   the 

year  ending  October  1,  1835, was  $107,163 

This  is  a  regular  increase,  and  one  which 
will  be  constant — even  if  the  Road  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  its  present  termina- 
tion. The  progression,  however,  will  be 
much  more  rapid  when  the  Road  shall  be 
completed  to  the  Ohio  River — as  it  most 
surely  will  be.  We  are  enabled  also  to 
state  another  fact  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  enterprising  and  scientific 
gentlemen  who  manage  that  Road.  It  is, 
that  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have 
they  brought  their  Machinery,  especially 
their  Locomotive  Engines,  that  they  have 
with  a  single  Engine  taken  a  load  of  113 
tons  up  a  grade  of  20  feet  per  mile  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  not  only  to 
take  it  up,  but  also,  to  take  it  from  the  start, 
on  the  grade,  without  difficulty — a  per- 
formance which  was  not  dreamed  of  in 
1829,  v/hcn  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Company  offered  £500  for  the  most  im- 
proved Locomotive  of  six  tons  weight, 
"  which  must  be  able  to  draw,  day  by  day, 
on  a  well  levelled  Railway,  a  train  of  car- 
riages of  20  tons  gross  weight,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour"  ! !  Who  could  have  im- 
agined, with  this  before  them,  that  in  less 
than  six  years  an  Engine  would  be  made  in 
this  country  capable  of  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  up  a  grade  of  20  feet  per  mile  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact — and  we  predict  that 
it  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  improve- 
ments in  Railroad  Machinery,  which  are 
now,  even  nou),  in  progress  in  the  United 
States.         '  ■■  ■  ■  ■'    ■   '  ■    '"■' 

It  is  indeed  true  that  more  rapid  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  country  in 
Railroads  and  Railroad  Machinery,  than  in 
the  country  of  their  origin — England — and 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  Europe  is  now  look- 
ing with  much  interestto  this  country  for 


m 


improvements  of  this  kind.    Will  it  be  pre 
sumptuous  to  say  that  we  shall  be  able  soon 
to  give  them   important  lessons  in  the  sci- 
ence .''   We  shall  sec. 


Important  decision. — By  the  annexed  nrticlo 
fiom  the  Albany  Argus  of  yesterday,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mode  and  extenl  of  enlarging  the 
canal  have  been  detpnnined,and  thit  tlie  "  improve- 
ment'' of  an  existing  work,  is  to  cost  at  least 
troelte  milUons  of  dollars — Uie  original  work  itself 
having  cost  a  little  over  nine  milliotis. 

Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal. — The  Ca- 
nal Board  having  caused  surveys  and  estimates  to 
be  made  for  tlic  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  engineers  having  submitted  their  rsporU, 
the  Board  on  Friday  last  proceeded  to  a  final  deci- 
sion en  the  extent  of  the  enlargement.  By  their 
resolutions,  which  are  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  lh<it 
the  enlarged  Ciinal  is  to  be  seven  feet  deep  and 
seventy  feet  wide  at  the  siu-face ;  and  that  the  locks 
are  to  be  110  feet  long  between  the  quoin  posts, 
and  16  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The  present  canal 
is  four  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
and  the  present  locks  are  90  feet  long;  between  the 
quoin  posts,  and  15  feel  wide  in  tlie  clear. 

Thus,  this  great  question  has  been  definitely  sot- 
tied,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full  expres- 
sion ef  the  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  it,  Aa 
the  work  will  be  prosecuted  chiefly  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  while  the  navigation  is  suspended, 
i'-s  comoletion  cannot  be  expected  in  a  less  peri<xt 
than  ten  or  twelve  years.  Then,  with  its  increas- 
ed width  and  depth,  its  walled  sidea,  its  extent, 
and  its  vast  commerce,  it  in«y  rank  among  tlie 
wonders  of  the  age.  The  improvement,  we  under- 
stand, is  estimated  to  cost  about  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Canal  Board  will  proceed  with  the 
doubling  of  the  locks,  witli  all  praclicj  ble  rapidity, 
during  the  next  winler. 

Al  a  meeting  of  the  Caiud  Board,  at  the  Comptrol- 
/«•'«  Office,^  Cmal  Room,  October  23d,  1635— 
Present,  • 

John  Tract,  Lieut  Gov.,  President, 
Samuel  Young,  Canal  Commissioner, 
Wm.  C.  Bocck,  do.      I 

Jonas  Earll,  jr..  do.  '   j      .  ,■  '• 

John  Bowman,  do.  '   \ 

A.  C.  Flacg,  Comptrolltr,      '  / 

John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  Slato, 
Greene  C.  Bronso.v,  Attorney  General, 
Wm.  Campbell,  Surveyor  General, 
Abraham  Ketser,  Treasurer. 
The   Board    having  assembled  pursuant  to  the 
10th  resolution  adopted  in  July  last,   in  relation  lo 
the  enl  irgenient  of   the  Erie  Canal,  and    having 
heard  the  reports  of  the  Engineers  as  to   the  best 
mode  of  effecting  the  improvenicnl,  and  their  esii- 
mates  of  the  cost  of  the  conteniplatetl  works,  there- 
upon 

Resolved,  That  ihcjiflk  and  sixth  resolutions  of 
July  last  be  rescinded. 

Resolved,  Thi  t  the  Canal  be  enlarged  so  an  to 
give  seven  fectdepih  of  water,  and  in  general  seven- 
ty feet  with  of  water  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope 
of  two  feet  to  one  in  the  banks. 

Resolved,  That  the  Locks  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  between  the  quoin 
posts,  and  sixteen  feet  wide  iiUhe clear,  ami  in  oth- 
er respects  be  adapted  to  the  enhirged  Canal. 

Resolved,  Tluit  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  rebuild  any  of  the  locks,  culverts,  aqucduclii  or 
other  works  on  the  canal,  the  suinc  Ije  constructed 
on  a  plan  adapted  to  the  enlarged  Canal. 
An  extract  from  the  minutes. 

G.  W.  Newell,  Clerk. 

American  Stocks,  Sept  24. — New  York  6  pcf 
Cents.  1S37,  96;  do  6  per  Cent.  1815,102;  do  6 
per  Cent.  1845,  1 10  ;  Pennsylvania  5  per  Cent% 
1836,  101  ;  do  5  per  Cents.  IS58,  102;  do  5  per 
Cents.  1860-62,  102  1-2  ;  Ohio  6  per  Cents.  18S0, 
110  a  111;  Louisiiina  B.irings,  1844,  do  1846,  6o 
1850,  do  1852,  each  101  1-2;  Louisiana  Wilsons, 
1834,  1839,  1844, 1849,  each  98  1-2 ;  Jersey  N.  Ca- 
nal, &a  Bonds,  102  1-2  a  103 ;  Miisissippi  Plan- 
ter's Bi\nk,  26  2-4 ;  Alabama  5  per  Cents.  I8f  3, 
96  1-2;  Indiana  do  1864,  96  1-2;  U.  S.  Bank 
Shares  7  per  Cent.  22i.  7.t.  6<i.  a  \Qs.;  Louisiana 
State  9  per  Cent  25i.  lot.;  Bank  of  Louisiana  8 
per  Cent  261.  15«. ;  New  York  Life  and  Trust  5 
per  Cent.  96  1-2  a  97.    v  ^•"  .  -|.  •    <  1  » 

■  ■  I ;    "        . .  • 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
An  Es3Ay  on  the  rate  of  Wages,  &c.  by  H. 
C.  Caret,  1  Vol. — Philadelplikx,  Carey,  Lea  &. 
Blanch  ARD. — ^v'e  hixve  had  this  book  on  our  uble 
some  lime,  but  as  it  is  not  of  iliosc,  wiiidi  you  may 
take  up  at  any  moment — but  rw^uircs  closa  and 
continued  attention,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
speak  ot'  ita  merits,  and  only  now  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it — reserving  for  another  occasio.n  our 
opinion  of  ita  value  >, 

The  Aboriginal  Port  Folio,  No  H — Philadcl- 
pliia,  J.  D.  Lewis. — We  have  duly  noted  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  work, 
and  in  annouricing  the  fifth,  have  only  to  re{jeat 
our  commendation  of  the  design  of  the  publication 
— destined  as  it  to  perpetuate  both  ih e features,  anti 
costumes,  of  men  fast  t'ading  uway.  We  cannot 
but  wisli  however,  tluitmorc  akill  were  exercised  in 
the  drawing,  which,  in  this  number  particularly, 
is  vttrv  dsfectiva. 

North  American  Herfetologt,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  reptiles  inhabiting  the  United 
States,  by  John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Atuitomy  in  tlie  Medical  College  of  Soutli 
Ciirolina,  &c.  &c.  ;  Ciiarleston,  S.  C,  E.  J.  Van 
Brunt. — This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  work,  and 
worthy  of  encour.igcment,  by  every  lover  of  nature 
and  science.  The  plates,  as  yet,  arc  only  before 
us,  but  they  are  admirable  for  trutli  and  accuracy 
of  delineation  and  coloring — and  when  these  shall 
be  illusialed,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  history  of 
each  reptile,  its  fonn  and  habits,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Holbrook,  thay  will  constitute  an  American  con- 
tribution to  natiual  histoiy,  and  to  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  to  be  i-ankcd  witli  WU3(m.''s  and  witli  .3u- 
(iuZ>o>i'«  ornithologies.  '    '  •'««|f<*"V' 

The  publication  will  consist  of  four  quarto  vol- 
umes, to  appear  annually,  of  200  pages  each,  cm- 
bracing  full  descriptions  of  the  organization,  habits, 
and  localities  of  the  animals,  and  containing  in 
each  volume  from  20  to  30  colored  engravings. — 
The  price  per  voluine  is  $10. 

Wc  are  sure  this  wo*-k  is  not  at  all  known  among 
us — and  therefore  take  pleasure  in  thus  brhiging  it 
to  llie  notice  of  our  readers,  and  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  it  at  this  office,  where 
tl)e  plates  of  vol.  1.  may  be  seen.  ... 

Sketches  of  History  Life  and  Manners 
IN  the  West  ;  by  James  Hall,  2  vols.  Phila- 
delphia, Harriso.m  Hall. — The  title  of  these 
volumes  well  describes  their  contents,  which  are  of 
grciit  interest — and  we  will  venture  to  add — to  most 
readers  on  the  Atlantic  of  equal  novelty.  The  ear- 
ly history,  adventures,  and  struggles  of  ths  now 
civilized  and  prosperous  West,are  very  imperfectly 
undsrstood  among  us ;  and  the  desultory  sketches 
which  Mr.  Hall  has,  in  these  volumes,  given,  are 
the  more  interesting,  from  the  contrast  of  the  actu- 
al condition  of  that  fine  region,  with  what  it  was, 
at  the  period  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  tlie 
Sketches  ref**;  W«  make  an  extract  characteristic 
in  all  respecti 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  individunls 
who,  in  consequence  of  some  personal  wrong,  have 
vow*d  eternal  enmity  lo  the  whole  Indian  race, 
and  have  devoted  nearly  all  of  their  Uves  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vast  scheme  of  vengeance.  A  fami- 
liar instance  is  before  us  in  tlie  life  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and 
whose  history  w(!  have  often  heard  repeated  by 
those  who  were  intimately  conversant  with  nil  the 
events.  We  alluiin,  to  the  late  Colonel  John  More- 
dock,  who  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  a  distinguished  militia  ofilcer,  and 


a  man  universally  known  and  respected  by  the 
early  settlers  of  that  region.  We  are  surprisfd 
that  the  writer  of  a  sketcli  of  the  etiily  history  of 
Illinois,  which  we  published  some  month?  ago, 
should  have  omitted  the  name  of  this  gcntlcniaii, 
and  some  others,  who  were  famed  for  deeds  of  haM. 
dihoood,  while  he  has  dwelt  isiwii  the  actions  of 
persons  who  were  comp:iratively  insignificAiit. 

John  Morcdock  was  the  son  of  a  wom.in  who 
was  married  several  times,  and  was  as  often  wid- 
owed by  the  tomahawk  of  the  s;iv.ige.  Her 
husbands  had  been  pioneers,  and  with  tliem  she 
had  wandered  from  one  territory  to  another, 
living  always  on  the  frontier.  She  was  at  last 
left  a  widow,  at  Vincennes,  with  a  large  fami- 
ly of  children,  and  was  induced  to  ']inn  a  par- 
ty about  to  remove  to  Illinois,  to  which  region  a 
few  American  families  had  recently  removed.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Illinois  there  were  no  settle- 
ments of  whites ;  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
a  few  spots  were  occupied  by  the  French  :  f.iid  it 
was  now  that  our  own  bacKwoodsmcn 'began  to' 
turn  their  eyes  to  this  delightful  countrj',  and  de- 
termined to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
village.  Mrs.  Moredock  and  her  triends  cinoarked 
at  Vincennes  in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
scending the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  They  proceeded  in  safely  un- 
til they  reached  the  Grand  Tower  on  the  ?.lissis- 
sippi,  where,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion for  ascending  Ijoats,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  boatmen  to  land,  and  drag  their  vessels  round 
a  rocky  point,  which  was  swept  by  a  violent  cur- 
rent. Here  a  party  of  Indians,  lying  in  w;iit,  rush- 
ed lipon  tliem,  and  murdered  the  whole  party. — 
Mrs.  Moredock  was  among  the  victims,  and  ali  her 
children,  except  John,  who  was  proceeding  with 
another  party. 

John  Moredock  was  just  entering  upon  the  verge 
of  manhood,  when  he  was  thus  left  in  a  sinuige 
land,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race.  He  resolved 
upon  executing  vengeance,  and  immediately  took 
mejisures  to  discover  the  actual  perpetrators  cv'  the 
massacre.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  outrage  was 
committed  by  a  f>arty  of  twenty  or  thirty  Indians, 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  lawless  predatory  band.  Morcdock 
watched  the  motions  of  this  b.ind  for  more  than  a 
year,  before  any  opportunity  suital)le  for  his  pur- 
pose occurred.  At  length  he  learned  that  they 
were  hunting  on  the  Missouri  sido  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  recent  sell  lenient?  of  the 
Americans.    He  raised  a  party  of  young  men  and 

f»ursu»d  them ;  but  that  time  they  escajied.  Shorl- 
y  after,  he  sought  them  at  the  head  of  another 
party,  and  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  discover  ihem 
one  evening,  on  an  island,  whither  they  had  retired 
to  encamp  the  more  securely  for  the  night.  Moie- 
dock  and  his  friends,  about  equil  in  number  to  the 
Indians,  waited  until  the  dead  of  night,  and  then 
landed  upon  the  ial,^nd,  turning  adrift  their  own 
canoes  and  those  of  the  enemy,  and  determined  to 
sacrifice  their  own  lives,  or  to  exterminate  the  sav- 
age band.  They  were  completely  successful. — 
Three  only  of  th<j  Indians  escaped,  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river ;  the  rest  were  shin, 
while  the  whites  lost  not  a  man. 

But  Moredock  was  not  satisfied  while  one  of  the 
murderers  of  his  mother  remained.  He  had  learn- 
ed to  recognize  the  names  and  persons  of  the  three 
that  had  escaped,  and  tliese  he  pmsiied  with  secret, 
but  untiring  diligence,  until  they  all  fell  by  his 
own  hand.  Nor  was  he  yet  satisfied.  He  had 
now  become  a  hunter  and  a  Varrior.  He  was  a 
square-built,  muscular  mm,  of  remarkable  strength 
and  activity.  In  athletic  sports  he  had  few  eqa;i!s ; 
few  men  would  willingly  have  encountered  him  in 
singl«  combat.  He  was  a  man  of  determined 
coumge,  and  great  coolness  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  expert  in  the  use  of  tlie  rifle  and 
other  weapons ;  and  was  complete  in.ister  of  ih'  se 
wonderful  and  numberless  expedients  by  which 
the  woodsman  subsists  in  the  forest,  pursues  the 
footsteps  of  an  enemy  with  unerring  sagacity,  or 
conceals  himself  and  his  design  trom  the  discovery 
of  a  watchful  foe.  He  had  resolved  never  to  spare 
an  Indian,  and  though  he  made  no  boast  of  this  de- 
termination, and  seldom  avowed  if,  it  liecame  the 
ruling  pussion  of  his  life.  He  thought  it  praise- 
worthy to  kill  an  Indian  ;  and  would  roam  through 
the  forest  silently  and  alone,  fur  il.<ys  and  weeks, 
with  this  single  purpose.  A  .-rjlii.iry  red  man,  who 
was  so  unfintunate  as  to  mv-y.  hini  in  the  woods, 

j  was  sure  to  become  his  victim  ;  it'  he  encountered 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  he  would  either  secretly  pnr- 

I  sue  their  footsteps  until  an  opportunity  for  sinking 


a  blow  occurred,  or,  if  discovered,  would  elude 
tliem  by  his  superior  skill.  He  died  abowt  four 
years  ago,  an  old  man,  and  it  is  supposed  never  in 
his  lif'i  failed  lo  embrace  an  opportunity  to  kitt  & 
savage. 

The  rexder  must  not  infer,  from  this  description^ 
thaiColoncl  Moredock  w;is  unsocial,  ferocious,  or 
by  n  uure  cru:i.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man 
of  warm  feelings,  and  excellent  disposition.  At 
home  he  v.as  1  ke  other  men,  conducting  a  large 
farm  with  industry  and  success,  and  gaining  the 
good  will  of  mU  his  neighbttrs  by  his  peculiar  ma«- 
ners  and  benevolent  deportment.  He  was  dieerful 
convivial,  and  hospitable  ;  and  no  man  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  more  generally  known,  or  more  univer- 
sally rf.»|icc.tcd.  ilc  was  an  officer  in  the  ranging 
service  during  the  war  of  1813 — 14,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  credit;  and  was  afterwards  elected  t« 
the  command  of  the  militia  ot  his  county,  at  a 
time  when  .«iuch  an  office  was  honorable  because  it 
imfwsed  resjionsibility,  and  required  tlic  exertion 
of  military  skill.  Colonel  Miuedock  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  council  oi  the  territory  of  Il- 
linois, and  ut  the  formation  of  the  State  govern 
nient,  was  sjtoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  ofice 
of  governor,  but  refuseU  lo  peimit  his  name  tp^be 
used.  ■    ..    .-.^ 

Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Pobhs  ;  by 
William  Vr^onoswoRTH ;  1  vol.  New  York,  R. 
Bartlet  &  S.  Raynor. — The  Poet  gives  hl'e  and 
interest  to  all  he  touches,  and  hence  even  these  po- 
ems of  Wordsworth,  whicli  for  the  most  part,  are 
local  in  their  subje^ts,arc  yet  universdl  in  attraction, 
by  the  in  spiration  with  which  theyare  touched. 
We  select  one,  from  the  "  Evening  Voluntaries  : 

Not  in  the  lucid  inicrv.TJtf  of  life  ... 

That  ciime.s  butaj  a  curseto  jtarty-su-jfe  ;  ." 

N<it  ill  some  hour  wlien  nleasme  with  ,i  hi jh    ''■ " 

Of  languor,  puts  Jiis  rosy  earland  by  ;  -;  '  ;""' 

K 01  i!i  ilie  breaihiiig-iimea  ul  that  p<K>r  stave 

Who  ddily  piles  up  wealth  in  Manimoii'd  cave, 

Is  nature  felt,  <^.r  cau  be  ;  nor  do  words, 

Whicit  prActised  talent  readily  stfonls, 

Prove  that  her  band  has  touched  resjtonsive  chords. 

Nor  has  her  gentle  t>eaiuy  power  to  move 

With  genuine  ispiiire  and  with  fervent  love 

The  soul  of  genius,  if  he  dares  to  take 

Life's  rule  from  passion, craved  for  paseion'N  naka ; 

Uiiiauehi  that  nu'ekness,  is  the  cheriehfit  lieui 

Of  all  the  truly  great^  and  all  the  innoceuu    ^  ,-^,:. . 

But  who  in  iniioceiit  .'     By  ?riice"ltlvlne,  ~ 

Not  otherwise,  O  nature  !'we  are  thine,  *•  '', 

Throu^'h  good  and  evil  thine,  in  ju»t  decree        .  ■  -'    ' 

01"  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 

To  a!!  thm  earth  from  pensive  hearts  la  8iealiii{;, 

A:il  Heaven  i?  now  to  sladdeiied  eyesrevealhig. 

Add  every  charm  the  Univeree  can  show , 

Through  every  chause  ita  aspects  undergo. 

Care  may  he  respited,  but  not  repealied  ;  ' 

No  pprfertctire  grows  on  thai  bounded  field, 

Vain  is  thu  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace, 

If  he,  ihroush  whom  alone  our  conflicts  ceaee,   '"■■ 

Our  virtuous  hopes  withovit  relapee  advance,  :.  .•.< 

Coaie  not  to  spesd  the  soul's  deliverance  ;         .•;.   _    . 

To  tlic  distempered  intellect  refuse  '' 

His  gracious  help,  or  give  wJiat  we  abuse.       *'-• 

Secret  Counsels  of  the  Societt  of  Jcsvs  ik 
Latin  and  English,  lo  which  is  prefixed  a  dis- 
course on  tlic  authenticity  of  the  work  by  Robt.  J. 
BRECKENp.ircE,  2nd  American  edition.  Bttti- 
more,  J.  Coale  &.  Co.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  is  ;i  ni\n  of  talents  and  of  high  character. 
His  object  in  ushering  tjefore  the  public  this  very 
curious  pamphlet,  with  his  sanction  for  its  authen- 
ticity, is  to  put  tiie  people  of  America  ou  their 
guiird  against  the  pruiciples  which,  even  in  Europe, 
have  banished  the  Jesuits  from  every  nation.  It  is  a 
strange  and  awful  recoi-d,  if  true,  or  any  tiling  like 
true,  and  if  talsc  or  interpolated,  itsliould  be  shown 
to  be  M.  It  is  dediaited — as  a  sort  of  defiance  we 
presimiL — to  the  Catholic  .Irclibishon  of  Baltimore, 
who  is  called  v-pon  a>  ?.  "gcutlc.iian,  a  scliolar,  and 
a  Christian"  lo  refute  it,  if  faL>c,  or  to  admit  ilsau- 
thenticil',',  if  true.  ....-.- ^^ 

The  Life  of  Armiral  Viscount  Exmocth,  by 
Eow.iRD  OsLcu,  Esq.,  1  Vol. — London,  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. — New- York,  Wm.  Jackson. — ^Tlie 
lives  of  great  commanders,  whatever  tlieir  nation, 
have  a  cliarni  for  mov.:.  rsiMlcis,  and  particularly  for 
young  onc.v.  Tii.il  of  the  gallant  conqueror  of  AN 
giei-s,  will  not  be  found  to  lack  the  accustomed  iii- 
lercEt.    It  is  a  u<u:rative  of  steady  appUcation  to 
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such  perfect  abstraction  aa  this.  The  intoxication 
of  beauty  overpowered  me ;  and  so  rapt  had  been 
my  attention,  that  I  scarcely  krtcw  when  the  play 
was  over.  1  hurried  out  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell, 
and  stepping  to  the  Piaisa«,  waited  to  see  tlie  fair 
creature  ciittr  her  c;uri;ige.  She  passed  by  me, 
with  her  nltcndunt,  his  epaulettes  glittering  ni  the 
lamp-lig'it.  A  kind  of  enchantment  possessed  mc, 
and  a  foreboding  that  some  doleful  disaster  was 
about  to  happen.  I  was  moving  ort\Vard,  and  stood 
within  a  few  feet  oi'  the  lady,  when  I  heard  the  loud 
iind  stunning  report  of  a  heavily  charged  pistol. — 
Another  Followed — and  shrieks  and  groans  reaoun- 
detl  along  the  arches.  I  rushed  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  deadly  sounds  proceeded^  and  found 
the  brilliant  being  whom  I  have  described,  welter- 
ing in  blood.  The  ball  hail  entered  her  fair  fore- 
head, and  her  Vestments  were  deluged  with  gore. 
The  sight  was  horrid  beyond  description.  She  was 
jjcifcctly  dead.  1  penetrated  the  crowd  that  had 
surrounded  the  murdci-er.  It  was  the  same  person 
that  I  had  noticad  in  the  theatre,  and  whose  looks 
were  so  desperate.  Ilis  face  was  white  as  snow  ; 
his  eyes  dilated,  and  his  lips  compressed  ;  but  his 
demeanor  evinced  a  kind  of  peaceful  tranquility, 
gr  dead  stupor ;  the  awful  calm  that  follows  a  tem- 
pest of  passion.  The  Wood,  and  even  portions  of 
the  brain  of  his  victim  weix  on  his  sleeve.  Never 
shall  I  I'.^frcl  the  terror  Of  that  scene  !  He  had 
attempted,  immediately  after  killing  Miss  Rtay, 
to  destroy  his  own  life  ;  but  his  murderous  wea- 
pon failed  in  its  eflccl,  and  he  stood  mute  before 
the  mulliludca  p':r5onilictition  of  immoreablc  Hor- 
ror. 

I  iTiturned  to  my  lodgings,  but  sleep  fled  ffom  my 
cyc-lids.  The  excilcnicni  of  fixed  attention  duriiig 
the  evening,  and  the  awful  catarslVophe  I  had  wit- 
nessed, left  me  in  a  Mate  of  dread,  and  nervous  feel- 
ing. If  I  slumbered,  my  slumbers  were  not  sleep, 
but  u  continuance  of  melancholy  scenes  and  ira- 
prcwions. 

The  next  day,  all  the  events  Which  led  to  the 
deplorable  deed  I  had  witnessed,  were  brought  to 
light.  The  nturderer  was  a  young  clergyman,  na- 
med Sanies  lIcKkman.  He  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  British  regiments ;  and  being  invited 
on  one  occasion  to  dine  with  LmvI  Sandwich  at  Hi- 
chinbrook  House,  he  met  Miss  P.eay,  aud  soon  be- 
came so  desperalely  enamored  A'  her  as  to  weaken 
his  health.  He  finally, — ir  ire  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  being  near  the  object  of  his  lo*e>  than 
for  any  otiier  cau.se, — left  the  army,  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  obtained  ilic  living  of  Wiverton  in  Nor- 
folk. 

Perhaps  a  more  affecting  and  melancholy  termi- 
nation of  unlawful  love  never  occurred  than  this; 
Miss  llcjiy  had  little  or  no  affertitirt  for  the  noble- 
man who  had  so  fonHy  wronged  her ;  and  the  first 
object  of  her  peissiou  was  undoubtedly  the  young 
miJ'iary  clergynuu:.  In  the  course  of  thne  he  com- 
pletely won  her  heart,  and  alienated  her  rogard,  if 
any  she  had,  entirely  from  her  first  lord.  He  ulti- 
mately removed  to  Ireland  ;  and  on  his  return  found 
the  heart  of  his  versatile  mistress  changed  forever, 
and  in  favor  of  a  third  admirei\  Whilcj  however, 
in  t,he  mutual  "tempest,  torrent,  and  whirlwind  of 
their  i)as3ion>'* — while  he  wiis  in  the  constant  course 
of  dislionoring  the  man  whose  hosjiitality  he  had  so 
often  enjoyed,  (if  dishonor  it  may  be  CiUled,  under 
the  circumstances,)  the  epistles  which  the  parties 
addressed  to  each  othei-,  bre;ithe  the  very  soul  of 
feeling.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  awful 
exemplificuion,  than  in  the  case  of  these  short-Uved 
lovers,  of  the  truth  of  Shakspeare's  lines  i 

"These  violent  ileliiihis  have  vivleiit  cnU«, 
And  ill  their  sweetiicse  die." 

During  the  lover's  sojourn  in  Ireland,  he  wrote 
to  his  mistress,  and  in  douig  so,  spoke  unwittingly 
of  pleasant  female  acquaintances  that  he  had 
formed  in  that  kingdom.  This,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  the  fii-st  impulse  to  her  estrai»gemcnU 
Her  previous  letters  to  him  had  been  overflowing 
with  affectionate  sentiments.  In  one  of  thein, 
speakin;,'  of  her  devotion,  she  says,  — "  I  could  die, 
cheerfully,  by  your  hand,— I  know  I  could."  The 
letter  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  however,  pro* 
voked  the  following  rejjly  : 

Engltmd,  2.5tft  June,  'J  76. 
«  To  Mr. .   Let  mc  give  you  joy  ofliaving 


his  profession,  ardent  zeal,  aud  deserved  success. 
It  is  truly  characterized  by  one  of  his  own  sayings* 
"I  have  never  known  what  fortune  meant.  I 
never  chose  my  station,  and  never  had  a  friend  but 
the  king's  pennant ;  but  1  have  always gpne  where 
1  was  sent,  and  done  what  I  was  ordered  ;  and  he 
who  will  act  upon  the  sanie  principles,  may  do  as  I 
hare  done." 

The  Knickerbocker  for  October;  New  York, 
"WiuKT  &  Long. — Though,  late  in  the  field,  this 
month,  this  number  is  welcome,  for  many  merits. 
It  has  indeed  exceedingly  clever  papers  on  several 
subjects;  from  one  of  which,  "an  old  man's  Re- 
cords," we  laakc  a  stiiking  extract,  conveying  a 
true  story. 

The  first  execution  that  I  ever  witnessed,  was  in 
Ixondon.  1  was  also,  by  accident,  a  spectator  of 
Um  dreadful  deod  which  brought  the  wretched 
criminal  to  the  gallows.  I  pmcced  to  give  a  de- 
ticriplion  of  both  the  culprit  and  his  act ;  of  the 
causes  -which  made  him  the  former,  and  brought 
about  the  latter.  All  the  scenes  of  this  exua- 
ordinary  and  romantic  catastrophe  arise  to  my 
mind  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  luppt  ncd  but  yes- 
terday. 

On  the  evcnitig  of  the  seventh  of  April,  1779, 1 
left  my  lodgings  in  the  Str«nd,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Covent  Ganlen  Theaiiv»  The  house  was  filhng, 
«s  I  aoughtmy  box.  Tlic  jilay  was  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage, and  the  cast  for  the  night  tmbiacp<l  some  of 
ihe  then  most  p<jpular  performers  of  the  day.-^ 
There  was  a  continual  influx  of  Iveauty  and  fasli- 
«on,  UHlii  the  dross  circles  assumed  an  appearance 
wf  absoluta  splendor.  Plumes  waved;  jewelled 
^ads  lifted,  the  golden-bound  glass  to  the  voluptu- 
xJM»  eye ;  and  all  the  jximp  and  circumstance  of  a 
iKilliaut  autSitory  garnished  the  scene.  One  "  tak- 
«ti"  box  still  remained  without  its  occupants ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  they  entered.  A  nHd* 
die  aaicd,  but  fine-featured  and  chesrfuKlooking 
genUcmaii,  with  an  Irish  physiognomy,  handed  into 
her  place  ••%.  lady  of  such  surpassior  loveliness,  that, 
— the  first  glance  being  taken, — 1  could  scarcely 
withdraw  from  her  :he  patronage  of  my  eye.  She 
was  dnsssed  in  the  magnificent  fashion  of  h.cf  time  ; 
tier  hair  parting  off  from  her  temples  and  forehead 
like  a  wave,  and  falling  in  two  largo  masses  on  ei- 
ther side  of  her  jxilislied  pcck.  Her  brow  wfis 
liigh  and  clear;  her  eyes  of  heavnn'sown  n^uro; 
4ir.r  nOBc  had  the  fair  lines  and  nostril-curve  of 
"Greece ;  her  cheeks  and  chin  softly  dimpled,  and 
Jier  ruby  lips  wearing  "  a  smile,  tlie  sweetest  that 
«vcr  was  seen."  The  dixzzling  creature  took  her 
jjJace and  Adjusted  her  sc.u(  with  iuiiniiabl<i  in";\ce- 
4ulness.  Her  dress  I  well  remember  wa'i  in  the 
Leightof  tjste;  tlie  white  lace  mlflos  of  her  short 
■al^viiB  tcnuinating  at  the  dbow^;,and  showing  the 
|Mjf1ft;ct  symmetry  of  her  hand  and  arm,  as  she  pli- 
"od  her  pretty  fan,  or  peered  Unuugh  her  gla?.^  at 
Xtc  Pride  of  the  Village.  1  was  quite  ov^crcome 
with  admiration. 

"  Pray  who  can  that  be  ?"  said  I  to  a  fi'icnd. 

"  What  a  question  ?"  was  ilie  reply.  "  How 
ignorant  you  are  !  Not  to  know  her  argues  your- 
self unknown.  That  is  the  splendid  Miss  Rkat — 
the  hir  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  is  \\crpiolcc- 
tmr.  Ho  has  given  her  the  protection  that  vultures 
give  to  lambs.  She  has  borne  him  two  or  three 
iorely,  cliei  ul)-like  cliildrcn.  He  is  twice  her  senior 
>in  years, — has  robbed  her  of  her  best  treasure, — 
-and  it  is  strongly  whisper<;i.l  that  she  loves  him  not. 
When  in  public,  as  at  jnesent,  she  is  usually  with- 
out him." 

I  did  not  prolong  my  inquiries,  for  tlic  lady  lier- 
self  attracted  my  sole  attentiun,  to  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  play.  As  I  w  is  gazing  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  saw  a  'person  standing  at  the  door  of  a  box, 
nearby,  wkom  at  the  first  glance  I  took  for  a  ma- 
niac. His  eyes  glared  with  unsettled  wildnesa  ; 
his  pace  wns  pale  as  death,  and  the  damphiir  hung 
in  heavy  threads  over  his  forehead.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Miss  Reay  with  an  exprejjsion  i-.  wliich  love 
nnd  liate  seemed  to  struggle  for  empire.  He  was 
well  sizec^  handsome,  and  of  goodly  presence.  He 
■waa  dressed  in  black.  I  never  beheld  a  counte- 
nance in  which  so  much  mental  excitement  was  de- 
picted. His  lived  lip  moved  as  if  in  a  kind  oi  pray- 
er:  he  wtnild  sometimes  press  his  hand  against  his 
forehead  or  his  heart ;  ami  finally,  after  a  lon"^  and 
lingering  look  at  the  lady  I  have  mentioned,  miscd 
his  handkerchief  hurriedly  to  his  eyes,  and  disap- 
peared. 

I  nev^r  remember  to  have  passed  an  evening  in 
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cable 


found  such  kind  nnd  agreeable 

land      ^"-  ■ 

oliarmed 


frie» 


jds  m  a  strange 


I  his  account  you  gave  ir       ^  ^^  j^j       ,,,^ 
J  me.    IN  either  am  /      -f..  i...  »„  fi.;^n.i« 


Her  agreeable  husband,  by  his  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, docs  credit  to  tliis  country.  He  is  re- 
markable, also,  for  his  feelings. 

"  Adieu  !  This  will  affect  you,  I  dai'e  xny,  in  the 
siune  manner  that  ymir  account  affected  »i»e." 

This  later,  with  otlicrs  that  followed  it,  sooh 
brought  Mr  Hackinan  to  London.  He  loilged,  on 
his  return,  in  Cannon's  Courts  and  addressed  an 
immediate  letter  to  his  mistress.  The  atiswtir  rr.- 
turned,  purported  to  come  from  a  female  servant , 
writing  by  the  sick  bed  of  her  lady,  and  at  her  dic- 
tation. The  epistle  was  humbly  written, and  fiihU 
with  prevarication  and  cold  compliments*  By  de- 
grees, th6  melancholy  truth  of  the  lady's  estrangr. 
ment  was  established.  Proof  of  the  most  positive 
dcsciiption  was  furnished.  It  drove  the  lover  to 
despair — and  he  resolved  on  self-destruction,  in- 
formation  having  br;en  communicated  to  him  at  his 
parsonage  at  Norfolk,{whilhcl-  bcfotc  the  full  proof 
of  his  suspicions  he  had  retired,)  calculated  to 
awaken  every  dark  surmise,  he  hastened  to  Lon- 
d<m,  where  every  thing  was  confirmed.  In  his 
first  tumultuous  resolve  for  self  murder,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  lollows  > 
"  My  passions  are  blood-hounds,  and  will  ineviu- 
bly  tear  me  to  pieces.  The  hand  of  nature  haa 
heaped  up  every  species  of  combfistible  in  my  Ix)- 
som.  The  torch  of  love  has  set  tlie  heap  on  fire, 
and  I  must  perish  in  the  flamcSi  And  who  is  he 
will  ahswor  for  passions  ^uch  as  mine  ?  M^tresent, 
t  am  innocent."  His  last  letter  before  committing 
the  deed  for  which  he  suffered  an  ignominiou* 
death,  was  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  couched  in 
Uie  following  terms : 

rtK^prU,  1'79.— ••To  Mr.  B 

F .    When  this  reaches  you, 


— ,     Rty  dear 
I  shall  be  no 


A  lady  from  whom  I  ha^ 


without  v»f  friends. 

vQi-s,  IS  uncommonly'    .  t  "**'^"'j^^";S''):l!ii't 
cfyoursKleoftho    ,  K.nd  tome.    *^'-.   ^e  credit 
)  V,!>lv4,  V^e  IS  ai»  Insh  woman. 


more — but  do  not  let  my  unhappy  fate  distress 
you  too  much.  I  strove  against  it  as  long  as  p 
siblc,  bul  it  now  ovcrpowefs  me;  You  kn 
whbre  tny  affeetiohs  wfel-e  plated  j  diy  hatirlg  by 
some  means  or  other  lost  tier's,  (an  idea  which  1 
could  not  support,)  has  driven  me  to  madness.- 

God  lless  you,  my  dear  F .    Would  I  had  a 

suhi  ofnioney  to  leave  you,  to  convince  you  of  ihy 
ghjat  regaitl !  May  heaven  protect  my  beloved  Wo- 
nlah,  and  forgive  the  act  whidi  alone  Could  relJevc 
me  from  a  world  of  misery  I  have  long  endured  ! 
Oh  I  should  it  be  in  your  power  to  do  her  an  act 
of  friendship,  remember  your  faithful  friend, 

■^     *^  '  J.  n.' 

th  the  af^etliotJh  of  tlie  t!ay  on  which  the  prccc 

ding  letter  wns  written,  Mr.  Hackman  took  a  wnlk 
t»  Uic  Admiralty,  from  his  lodgings  in  St^  Martin's 
Lane,  probably  to  take  a  last  view  of  worldly  ol)- 
jecta,  eri:  hcplungbd  into  the  gfeat  gulf  of  Eternity. 
Neat  the  Ad.^iiralty,  he  saiv  Miss  Reay  p«*s  J*i  « 
coach,  with  Signora  Galli,  an  attendant.  He  rush- 
ed into  the  Theatre,  in  the  desperate  condition  I 
have  beforu  described  ;  and  unable  to  control  his 
thick-coming  and  bitter  thoughts,  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  where  he  procured  and  loaded  the  pia- 
toU,  with  one  of  which  he  committed  his  dreadful 
crime.  In  his  attempt  to  kill  himself  after  Miss 
Reay,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Mr,M'Nama- 
raj  a  gentleman  who  war.  assisting  the  lady  into  die 
coach,  was  so  covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with 
horror,  that  he  was  seized  with  violent  sickness. — 
The  mangled  remains  of  the  "  Beauiy  once  admir- 
ed," were  conveyed  to  the  Shakspeare  tavern,  nciu* 
the  theatre,  to  await  the  coroner's  inquest. 

The  unhappy  clergyman  wns  conveyed  to  New- 
gate, whence  he  addressed  the  ensuing  note  to  a 
friend : — 

Sth  Jlpril,   1779.^-To  Chaules ,  Esq.    1 

am  alive,  and  she  is  dead.  I  shot  her  and  iwt  iny- 
selfi  Some  of  het  blotKJ  is  still  up<in  my  clothes. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  speak  to  me.  1  don't  ask  you 
to  look  at  mc.  Only  come  hither,  and  bring  mo  a 
little  poison  ;  such  as  is  strong  enough.  Upon  my 
knees  I  beg,  if  your  friendship  for  me  ever  was 
sincere,  do,  do  bring  me  some  poison  /" 

This  was  not  furnished  him— and  his  trial  soon 
camo  on.  I  was  present.  The  prisoner  sat  with 
his  white  handkerchief  at  his  cheek,  his  head  rest- 
ing languidly  on  his  hand.  His  face  wore  the 
gloomy  pallor  of  the  grave.  The  plea  of  insanity, 
put  in  by  his  counsel,  did  not  avail.  When  he  ros« 
to  oflfer  his  defence,  many  an  eye  glistened  with 
the  tears  of  pity.  His  word?,  hollow  and  sepul- 
chral in  their  sound,  seemed  to  come  forth  without 
their  breath  from  his  livid  lips ;  while  a  large  dark- 
spot  on  his  forehead  seemed  like  a  supernatural  sen! 
of  ruin.  His  defence  was  brief,  clear,  and  pointed. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said :  "  I  stand  here  this  day 
the  most  wretched  of  human  beings;  but  I  protest, 
witli  tliat  regard  to  truth  which  becoiyes  my  situa- 


'^  *»"^     T'^r^" 
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tion  tlmt  the  will  to  destroy  her  who  was  ever 
dearer  to  me  than  lifo,  was  never  mine,  until  ii  mo- 
mentary frenzy  overcame  me,  and  led  me  to  the 
deed  I  now  deplore.  Before  thiu  dreadful  act,  I 
trust  nothing  will  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  my  life, 
which  the  common  charity  of  mankind  will  not 
excuse.  /  /w»e  no  wish  to  avoid  my  punishment." 
This  state  of  niind  prevailed  to  the  last.  He  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  deatli.  Lord  Sandwich  ad- 
dressed him,  anonymously,  the  note  subjoined,  to 
which  I  annex  the  reply : 

"  17/A  ^ipril,  '79.— To  Mr.  Hackman,  in  Kcw- 

eate :  If  tlie  murderer  of  Miss wislies  to 

live,  the  man  he  has  most  injured  will  use  all  his 
interest  to  procure  his  life." 

»  The  Condemned  Cell  in  Xew^te,  Saturday 
Xighl,  nth  April,  1779. — The  murderer  of  lier 
whom  he  preferred,  far  pFefcrred  to  life,  suspects 
the  hand  from  which  he  has  just  received  such  an 
offer  as  he  neillicr  desires  nor  desewes.  His  wishes 
are  for  death,  not  for  life.  One  wish  he  has  : 
Could  he  be  pardoned  in  this  world  by  the  man  he 
has  most  injured?  Oh  my  Lord,  when  I  meet  her 
in  another  world,  enable  me  to  tell  her,  (if  depai-t«d 
spirits  are  not  ignorant  of  eartiily  things,)  Uiat  you 
forgive  us  both,  and  that  you  will  be  a  father  to 
her  dear  infants !  J.  R." 

The  rest  of  his  time  was  passed  in  a  state  of 
mind  almost  too  horrible  to  relate.  Among  his 
writings,  were  such  records  as  these  :  "  Sine*  I 
wrote  my  last,  I  caught  myself  marching  up  and 
down  my  cell,  with  the  step  of  haughtiness  ;  hug- 
ging myself  in  my  two  arms,  and  muttering  l-e- 
tween  my  grating  teeth — whcd  a  complete  vorelch  1 
am !  The  clock  has  just  stmck  eleven.  '  The 
ffloomniness  of  my  favorite  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  which  was  always  so  congenial  to  my 
soul,  would  have  been  still  heightened,  had  he  ever 
l)een  wretched  enough  to  hear  St.  Paul's  clock 
thunder  through  the  still  ear  of  night,  in  tJie  con- 
demned walls  of  Newgate.  Tho  sound  is  truly 
solemn — it  seems  the  sound  of  death.  Oh  that  it 
were  death's  sound  !  How  greedily  would  my  im- 
patient ears  devour  it !  And  yet,  but  one  day 
more.    Perturbed  spirit ! — rest  till  then !" 

His  dreams  were  tumultuous  and  dismal.  In 
one  vision,  he  saw  himself  in  perdition,  and  having 
a  distant  view  of  Heaven,  beheld  his  adored  mis- 
tress walking.with  angels,  and  looking  down  with 
a  look  of  peace  and  joy  upon  his  miseries.  9fct  did 
not  seem  to  know  of  tiiem.  "  I  could  not  go  to  her, 
nor  could  slic  come  to  me :  nor  did  she  wisli  it- 
there  was  the  curse  !  Oh,  how  I  rejoiced,  how  I 
wept  and  sobbed  with  joy,  when  I  awoke  a»id/oun</ 
my  self  in  the  co}idemned  cell  of  Jn  etc  gate  .'" 

He  met  his  fate  at  the  scaffold  with  the  firmness 
of  despair.  Only  two  or  three  yeai-s  before,  the 
criminal  had  attended  the  execution  of  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Dodd.  I  employ  his  very  description  of 
that  scene,  as  n  complete  simile  of  that  which  at- 
tended his  own  death,  as  witnessed  by  me ;  and 
with  it,  close  tlie  melancholy  tale:  "At  lastarrived 
the  fhul  moment.  The  driving  away  of  the  cart 
was  accompanied  by  a  noise  wliich  best  explained 
tho  feelings  of  the  spectators  for  the  sufferer.  Did 
you  never  observe,  at  the  sight  or  the  relation  of 
any  thing  shocking,  that  you  closed  your  teeth 
hard,  and  drew  in  your  breath  hard  through  them, 
to  make  a  sort  of  hissing  sound  ?  This  was  done 
so  universally  at  the  fatal  moment,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded the  noise  must  have  been  heard  at  a  consid 
enable  distance.  For  my  own  part,  I  detected  my- 
self, in  a  certain  manner,  accompanying  his  body 
with  my  own." 

His  agony  was  soon  over,  and  his  cold  form  con- 
veyed to  its  last  coucli  of  silence  and  oblivion. 

Fabulas  es  verso  Castellan'o,  par  Don  F. 
M.  Samanieco.    New  York. 

DiOS  ES  EL  AMOR    MAS    PURO,    por  EcKARTSHAU- 

8F.N.    0  Edicion.    New  York. 

El  Amigo  dk  los  Niiios  traducido  al  Castella- 
no  par  D.  Juan  de  Escoiguiz.    New  York. 

Charles  XIT.,  par  Voltaire.  6me.  edition, 
revue  et  corrig^e  par  C.  L.  Parmamtier,  Profes- 
seur  de  langue  et  de  literature  Francaiaes  & 
I'UniTer$il6  de  New  York.    New  York. 

(EuvRES  Choisies  DE  Jkam  Racinc.  1  edition 
Amoricaine,  revue  et  corrigee  par  C.  L.  Paiman- 
TiER,  Professeur,  &c.    New  York. 

(Bvvhes  Chouies  db  Moliere.  1  edition  Ama- 


ricaine,  revue  et  corrig^s  par  C.  L.  PAnMAMi  er, 
&c.  &c.    Yew  York. 
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LiiOMOND,  Professeur,  &c.    New  York.  •  - ,  i 

All  these  school  books,  destined  for  tlie  Uf    ;' 
young  persons  learning:  Spanish  and  Ficnch, 
from  the  press  of  Charles  De  Behr,  of  this  city. — 
They  are  unexoeptionable  in  character,  and  cheap 
in  price.  t 

The  Penny  Ctclop.edia,  Vol  2— AN  to  AT— 
London,  Ciias.  Knight — New- York,  Wm.  Jack- 
son.— This  second  volume  of  tliis  cheap  and  com* 
prehensive  Cycloprcdia,  js  just  completed,  and 
commends  itself  in  that  shajx;  to  general  ciiculation. 


EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Eurore. — By  the  packet  ship  In 
dependence,  from  Liverpool,  we  have  our  London 
files  to  the  26th  ulu 

English  and  French  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Legislative  bodies  of  the  two  countries,  both  of 
which  adjourned  some  time  ago,  arc  of  little  gene- 
ral interest.  The  Spanish  quarrel  now  is  the  chief 
subject.  A  rumored  worsting  of  the  British  aux- 
iliaries— of  whicli  we  had  some  pretended  details 
by  the  way  of  Havre  yesterday,  turns  out  to  be  un- 
founded— as  by  our  extract  from  Bayoniie  will  be 
seen. 

The  Frendi  government  have,  it  is  confidently 
said,  given  assurances  to  the  Spanish  Cabinet  that 
"  in  no  event  should  a  Frencli  array  cross  tlie  Py- 
renees." "'V  vv"  "   "     '       -    }  '. 

The  Paris  dates  are  of  tlie  24th.  Pepin  the  re- 
ported accomplice  of  Fiescki,  had  been  arrested 
anew. 

Lord  Durham,  in  the  Barham  frigate,  arrived  on 
the  2d  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Constantinople. 

The  Toronto,  Capt.  Griswold,  which  sailed  hence 
on  2nd  September,  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the 
19th. 

The  Caledonia,  in  which  ship  Botcrn,  of  Custom 
House  notoriety,  was  a  jwssefljef,  had  ariived. — 
Nothing  of  the  pilot  boat. 

The  morning  Herald  of  25th  insU  has  this  para- 
grapli. 

The  following  is  the  jwstcript  of  our  Paris  letter, 
dated,  "  a  quarter  to  Four  o'clock,  Wcdndesday, 
23d. 

"  There  arc  recent  letters,  in  town,  from  Kalisch, 
wliich  speak  of  the  rixe,  at  the  sham  fight  in  the 
early  part  of  the  montti,  as  serious,  and  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  manceuvres  would,  in  consequence, 
be  curtailed.  You  will  have  observed  that  the 
Emperor  Nicliolas  had  arrived  thither  by  Danzic, 
instead  of  Riga,  as  he  had  at  first  intciidcd.  The 
reason  of  this  alteration  of  the  intended  route  was 
the  existence  of  a  band  of  Polish  outlaws  in  tlie 
woods  near  Riga.  It  no  longer  remains,  however, 
for  a  baltu  having  been  ordered  and  made,  the  band 
was  dispersed  or  hunted  down,  its  chief  was  ar- 
rested. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  10,009,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  calculated  that  the  provinces  which 
have  declared  in  favor  of  tlie  Constitution  have 
7,986,000  inhabitants.  If  we  add  to  these  tlie 
552,000  of  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre, 
which  have  declared  for  Don  Carlos,  we  shall  find 
that  the  dueeii's  Government  is  supported  by  only 
2,920,000  inhabitants  out  of  the  10,609,000.— 
[Frencli  paper.] 

The  latest  accounts  from  Milan,  of  the  5th,  sr.y 
that  the  Cholera  had  approached  within  a  few  miles 
of  Milan.  The  Archduke  Viceroy  had  declared 
his  intention,  as  soon  as  a  case  of  cliolera  should 
occur  in  Milan,  to  leave  the  Palace  of  Monza,  and 
go  to  the  capital.  This  resolution  of  the  Prince, 
who  is  the  father  of  a  family,  had  made  nude  a 
great  impression  in  tlie  city. 

M.  Pepin  was  arrested  yesterday  morning. — 
After  a  long  search,  the  authorities  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Magny, 
near  Meaux,  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  of  that  vil- 
l^e.    On  Monday  evening  oevcral  police  officere  J 


were  sent  there  fi-oni  Paris,  and  al  4  o'clock  yester- 
day morning  the  farm  house  was  coniplcttly  sur- 
rounded. Awakened  by  the  noise,  M.  Pepin  rose 
hastily,  and  was  found  only  half  dressed,  in  a  back 
closet.  He  was  immediately  put  into  a  post- 
chaise,  and  brought  to  Paris  under  a  strong  escort, 
ind  at  two  o'clock  was  locked  up  at  the  Concierge- 
rie. 

The  Sentiiielle  dcs  Pijrinecs  of  the  19th  instaitl, 
contradicts  its  preceding  accounts  of  General  Ev- 
ans and  500  English  prisoners  having  been  shot  by 
tlie  Carlists. 

The  Indicalear  of  Bordeaux,  in  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  Arrigorriag-a  on  the  11th 
inst.,  states  that  during  the  a  action  a  whole  com- 
pany of  the  battallions  of  Castile,  which  are  for 
tlie  most  part  coinjwsed  of  Christino  prisoners, 
vent  over  to  the  (Auecn's  troops. 

Batonne,  Sept.  17. — For  the  last  day  orlwo  U»« 
Carlist  agents  at  Bay(>nnc  have  been  actively  cir- 
culating accounts  of  the  defeat  of  tlte  Anglo-Jspan- 
ish  army,  on  the  11th  instant,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bilboa,  :.nd  whic4i  reports  liave  been  inserted  iit 
the  SetUinelle  and  Phire  of  B  lyonne  of  this  day  ; 
forUinaiely,  by  the  arrival,  at  an  early  hour  ihi» 
morning,  of  authentic  intelligence  from  Bilboa  u^ 
to  the  12lli  instnnt,  received  by  the  Spanish  Con. 
sul  and  other  persons,  tlicse  infamous  falsehoods 
have  been  contradicted.  An  action  had,  however, 
tiken  place  on  the  1 1th  at  Arrigorriagu,  about  two 
leagues  from  Bilboa,  but  in  which  the  British  Le- 
gion had  taken  no  part  whatever.  Tho  Spaniiib 
troops  under  General  Esparterohad  been  alone  en- 
gnged,  and  that  General  is  siid  to  have  been  slight- 
ly woxmded,  and  the  loss  on  both  pides  luid  bi'en 
nearly  equal,  fi-om  300  to  400  men  put  Aon  de  cotn- 
bat.  The  deUiils  ot"  tliis  affair  had  not  transpired,  but 
despatches  from  Col.  Wylde  were  also  received  this 
morning  by  the  Spanish  Consul,  for  His  Britannic 
Majesty'^  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The  abominable 
falsehoods  hgurly  circulated  by  the  Carlists  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  procure  correct  information 
at  this  place  ;  and  before  tliese  falsehoods  can  b« 
conli-adicted,  srveiul  days  must  ela|>«e  before  any 
autlientic  inteUigence  from  the  Queen's  anny  can 
come  to  hand ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  tliat  the 
Carhst  reports  and  bulletins  stated  Uic  loss  of  the 
Glucen's  troops  and  British  auxiliaries  at  the  affair 
of  Hcrnani,  near  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  30th  ult., 
al  upwards  of  100<J  killed  and  wounded — when  K 
is  known  as  a  positive  fact  to  e\Bry  ifiliabit^pl 
and  individual  in  St.  Seljastion  that  the  loss  of 
the  Anglo-Spanisii  garrison  did  not  amount  on 
that  occasion  to  one-tenth  part  of  tliat  number,  viz. 
13  killed,  and  from  70  to  80  wounded,  it  would 
be  impoisible  to  give  credit  to  any  future  ac- 
counts or  bulletins  which  the  Carlists  may  tliink 
proper  to  issue  of  kiilcd  and  wounded.  The  two 
batlaljoiis  of  Fre:i<-Ji  and  foreign  auxiliaries  yrhic\i 
have  been  asseinoluig  at  i'au  arol  Olovon,  abouf 
1,000  men  in  all,  entered  Spain  a  day  pr  t»o  ago, 
rtrt  Campfranc  and  Jaca,  to  join  General  Cordova. 
Considerable  convoys  of  horses,  and  even  of  cattle 
have  lately  passed  the  frontiers  for  the  Carlists  • 
indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  lliere  is  no  difSculty  in 
supplying  tlieni  ^viih  every  thing  Uiey  reQuire,-r-. 
The  Spanish  Vicc-Consul  atBiyonnc,  thet'hpva* 
lier  d'llrnxca,  lately  appointed,  has  been  .suspended 
from  his  functions  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  awiiiting  the  decision  of  tlie  Spanish 
Government  at  Aladrid  thereon.  No  cause  wliau 
ever  has  been  assigned. 

General  Count  Harispe,  who  has  been  residini^ 
lately  at  his  cr.iniry  seat  near  St.  Jean  Pied  d« 
Port,  is  expected  ;it  Bayonne  on  Saturday. 

London  City— Evening,  Sept.  24.— Tlie  ae- 
couuts  which  we  have  received  from  Madrid  reacli 
to  tlie  18tli  September  ;  from  tl.eir  contents  we 
learn  that  M.  Alendizabal,  as  we  had  previously 
stated,  had  received  the  commands  of  the  Queen 
Regent  to  reorganise  the  Administration.  M. 
Mendizabal's  apjjointment  as  Finance  Minister  is 
confirmed  ;  Las  Hems  is  to  be  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, ad  tntmni,  whilst  it  is  expacted  that  Gil 
Cuadra  will  eventually  fill  his  place,  with  tlie  sup- 
port of  General  Alava  and  Senor  Arguelles.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  circumstances  the  tone  of  tho  private 
letters  liave  been  deemed  here  extremely  favora- 
ble by  tlie  old  Constitutionalists  of  Spain.  They 
confirm  to  a  great  extent  our  former  statement,  and 
afford  strong  countenance  to  the  impression  that 
the  political  modifications  of  the  new  Government 
will  eventually  tend  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom. 

The  address  of  M.  Meiidizab^l  to  tli«  dioeeo 
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has  created  no  small  ateeution  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  political  bombasi,  considereO  to 
bctlie  orafan  of  assutance  towards  the  Coiistitu- 
Uonalists  ;  hence  the  confidence  whidi  Iws  been 
displayed  iu  his  future  fin;incial  plans.  Other  of 
our  private  letters  inform  us  that  arnngcments 
were  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  Church  property, 
by  which  the  present  incumbeiUs  would  receive  a 
r.ompensalion  in  land  devisable  on  their  demise  to 
their  trustees.  This  arrangement  was  considered 
likely  conciliate,  as  so  many  Spanish  families  are 
eno;iiged  in  religious  occupation, 

The  tone  of  the  British  Money  Market  contin- 
ues to  wear  a  degree  of  firmness  that  for  a  long 
time  has  not  been  exhibted,  and  the  purchases  made 
by  order  of  the  Accountant-Gcncral  to  the  exient 
of  230,000/  gave  the  market  some  degree  of  im- 
pulse; and  this  clearing  out  of  iMoney  yiock  must 
practiirally  enanre  a  steadiness  in  the  Consoi  mar- 
ket. Consols  closed  to-night  at  91  1-4  money,  and 
91  3-8  time.  The  New  Three-and-a-Haif  per 
Cenuare  98  3-S,  and  f.lmnium,  4  3-8.  India  Stock, 
255  1-2,  and  Bank  Slock,  21 1  1-2  for  the  opening. 

BoaasE,  Monday,  Sept.  21.— The  Rents  have 
again  improved.  The  only  probable  c  luse  of  this  is 
the  rise  in  the  English  funds.  Tiie  market  is  very 
firm.  The  Spanish  Securities  have  risen  conside- 
rably ;  the  monied  man  seem  to  have  a  hip;h  opin- 
ion of  the  financial  capacity  of  Mendi-sabai. 

Last  Prices. — Five  jjer  Cents.,  lOTt'.aUc;  Three 
per  Cents.,  80r.  60c.;  Five  per  Cents.,  Spanish, 

34 1-a.  

The  FonEiG.v  News  received  by  the  Indepen- 
denct  on  Saturday  was  very  hastily  given.  We 
uow  add  many  details. 

The  address  of  M.  Mendizabal  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  before  he  was  charged  by  her  with  forming 
a  Cabinet,  will  be  found  among  our  extracts.  The 
anUcedenli,  and  known  opinions,  of  JM.Mendiz;\b.il 
give  assurance  that  all  that  can  be  done  for  liberal 
opinions  in  Spain,  will  be,  by  him.  The  Jounial 
des  Dthats  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  M.  JWa  ap- 
pointment or  doctrines.  The  English  ministerial  pa- 
pers are  much  pleased  with  it.  The  duadiiipie  al. 
Jiance,  however,  between  England,  France,  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the 
iatter,  seems  virtually  dissolved,  since  each  of  the 
three  first  named  powers  has  now  distinctly  refu- 
sed, when  applied  to  in  behalf  of  the  young  (iueen, 
to  interfere  by  force. 

The  camp  at  Kalisch  had  broken  v.p,  and  the 
Sovereigns,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  were 
about  to  meet  in  Congress  at  Toplilz.  Concerning 
the  objects  of  that  meeting,  much  solicitude  and 
jealousy  are  expressed  in  the  English  pipers. 

The  news  from  Italy  containad  in  these  papers 
ts  not  without   interest.     Alarm  has  been  felt  for 
ihe  public  tranquility,  ihourh  on  wiiat  ground  is 
not  stated ;  but  it  is  noticed  that  a  report  is  in  c;r. 
dilation  that  tlie  French  Government  has  proposed 
to  occupy  -several  points  in  the  Roman  Strjles. — 
Cardinal  D'Isoai-d    has  arrived  unexpectedly  at 
Rome,  on  a  secret  mission,  as  is  SH]»;)Osicd,   from 
Louis  Phillippe.    The  King  of  Naples  h;us  collect- 
ed a  large  force  for  the  ostensible  pi;rjio.se  of  re- 
viewing it.    The  cholera  still  fills  the  Italians  with 
anxiety ;  but  at  Rome  it  has  had  the  good  cfiect  of 
inducing  the  people  to  conquer  the  li  ibii  of  bury- 
ing their  dead  in  the  clmrches  of  the  city,  and  sev- 
eral burying  grounds  are  preparing  outside  the 
walls.    One  W!xs  consecrated  on  the  M  ult.    The 
services  of  Our  Lady  are  as  actively  called  into 
operation  in  Rome  as  in  B.ivaria  and  Spain,  the 
dread  of  the  cholera  being  apparently  ti.o  princi- 
pal motive  for  Uie  increase  of  devotion.    We  quote 
ihe  paragraph  that  it  may  speak  for  itself :  — 

"  There  is  to  be  a  great  procession  to  implore 
Heaven  to  remove  Uie  evils  which  now  afflict 
Christendom.  An  image  of  tlie  Virgin  Madonna 
delle  Neve,  whicli  has  not  been  visible  for  many 
years  will  be  carried  in  the  procession  to  St.  Peter's. 
The  Popa,  Cardinals,  and  Clergy  will  attend."— 
[AUgenicinc  Zeitung,  Sept.  21.] 


The'Gei-nt'-n  papers,  mention  that  crowds  of 
Italiaiui  have  irikcn  refuge  in  Bavaria  from  the  chol- 
era, ttrwl  thai  Our  Lsdy,  who  in  Spain  has  to  lead 
tise armios  ol  i'on  Carlos,  in  Bavaria  is  engaged  to 
kf-  [> «[)  aeorJun  of  health,  and  preserve  her  faith, 
fui  Bavarians  from  disease.  Her  votai-ies  certain- 
ly recjuire  from  hcr,important  services  in  return  for 
their  worship. 

A  new  minister  to  this  country  has  been  appoint 
ed,  as  by  tlie  annexed  extract  from  the  Royal  Ga- 
zette will  be  seen. 

Foreign  Office,  Sept.  23. 

The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate ;.nd  appoint  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  Esq.,  now 
his  Ainjesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipoiemiary  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  to  be  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Alinislcr  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

An  important  item  to  our  East  India  trade  is 
thus  announced. 

Thursday  Evening,  Sept.  24. 

Jiioney  Narket  and  CUy  intelligence. — The  desire 
whicii  the  merchants  connected  with  Singapore 
have  often  expressed,  that  the  American  vessels 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  between  that  settlement 
and  the  United  States,  as  an  important  ameliora- 
ting feature  in  their  commercial  transactions,  has  at 
length  beeii  accomplished,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  answer  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  an  application  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  whicli  legally  authorizes  the  opening  of 
the  trade : — 

Treasury  Chambers,  Sept.  I. 

"  Sir, — Having  laid  betbre  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  your  letter  of 
the  20  of  May  last,  requesting  their  opinion  on  the 
suLijcct  of  tlie  right  of  the  Americans  to  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Singapore,  I  am  com- 
manded by  their  Lordships  to  acquahit  you,  that, 
on  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  a  communi- 
cation with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  they  are 
advised  that  the  Aineritans  arc  legally  authorized 
to  trade  between  tlie  United  States,  or  any  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Singapore,  as  also 
between  the  United  States  and  any  port  of  the 
B.ilish  possssssions  in  the  E-.st  Indies. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  BARING. 

To  Charles  Thoma-s,  Esq.  71,  Connough-terrace. 

Mr.  O'CouneU  is  making  a  progress  of  agUaticn 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Passing  through 
Northumberland  into  Scotland,  he  was  entertain- 
ed at  Newcastle  and  afterwards  a:  Edinburgh. — 
His  great  day,  however,  was  at  Glasgow,  where, 
it  being  Monday,  200,000  operatives  and  others 
were  assembled  on  the  Greew  to  greet  him, — to 
whom  he  made  a  speech.  A  soirie  followed,  ad- 
mission three  sl.iUings  per  bead,  for  which,  a  cup 
of  cofiTee,  a  slice  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wkiskey 
;)«nc/i,  were  sujiplied.  Mr.  O' Com e/itliere  spoke 
again,  but  the  boys  became  upioaiious  before  the 
i|  play  was  out.  The  next  day  a  great  dinner  was 
j  given,  al  which,  "  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people,'' 
was  drunk  as  the  third  regular  toast,'+fler  the  King 
and  dueen.  On  Mr.  O'Connell's  health  being  pro- 
posed, he  delivered  a  long  speecli,  in  which  he 
avowed,  tliat  '*  his  mission  was  to  produce  a  reform 
in  the  House  of  Lords."  Whether  such  eloquence 
and  arguments  as  those  wc  extract  below,  will 
prevail  in  a  country,  where  the  ia-,hooI master  is  said 
to  be  abroad,  we  do  not  undertake  to  judge. 
Referring  to  the  Lords,  Mr.  O'Connell  said — 

They  put  him  very  much  in  mind  of  a  practice 
sometimes  toUowcd  in  his  country,  of  taking  ofl' 
the  ears  of  a  pig,  and  greasing  its  tail,  and  then  al- 
lowing it  to  become  the  property  of  the  first  person 
that  could  hold  it.  (Laughter.)  There  they  are, 
the  soaped  and  greased  heads  of  society.  (Cheers.) 
There  they  are,  the  real  swinibh  multitude — (Loud 
cheers) — as  ignorant  and  mulish  as  their  proto- 
types. (Cheers.)  There  was  a  cotmtryman  once 
went  from  Kilcullen  to  Naas  to  purchase  a  pig — 
(A  laugh) — well,  he  bouglit  one,  and  as  he  was 
driving  the  pig  from  Nans  to  Kilcullen  he  met  a 
frieod,  who  uk«d  him  wb«re  b«  was  dttviiig  it  to ; 


he  answered  to  Dublin  ;  on  which  his  friend  said 
he  was  taking  the  road  to  Kilcullen.    Silence,  fcay.s 
the  other,  if  the  pig  hears  he's  going  to  Kilcullen, 
he'll  be  off  to  Dublin  in  a  minute.    (Laughter.) — 
That  was  just  like  the  House  of  Lords.     (Great 
laughter.)     Only  let  hirn  (Mf.  CConncli)  say  he 
was  for  Dublin,  and  the  Lords  were  oflT  in  an  op- 
posite direction.    (Cheers.)     This  was  literally  tlie 
case  with  the  Lords.    Tliere  was  Londonderq , 
snorting  and  squeaking — (laughter) — Winchelsea, 
pioa-ly  groaning — (Loud  laughter) — and  Wellin;;- 
ton,  the  swine-herd  General.    (Continued  Inngli- 
ter.)     There  tiiey  iloundercd  about  in  the  mud,  and 
if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  have  the  mud 
thrown  on  them,  they  must  insist  that  a  jiarcel  of 
oxen  shall  not  be  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  armor, 
but  that  human  beings  shall  fill  their  places ;  that 
swinish  propensities  be  banished  from  among  the 
rulers  of  the  nation.     (Cheers.)     They  have  now 
made  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  people.    But  the  work  is  not 
finished.     He  ne\'er  heard  that  Scotland  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  half  done  work.    He  had,  as  they 
said,   in   his  country,  a  pretty  notion  that  they 
didn't  like  half  finiihcd  jobs.     (Loud   laughter.) 
Would  they  leave  the  piece  in  the  loom  half  finish- 
ed— would  they  on  any  pretence  take  a  half  hog 
ftir  a  man.    (Cheers.)    The  Lonis  had  driven  us 
to  this  point.    There  would  be  no  need  for  change 
if  the  Lords  acted  with  sense,  and  went  with  us  ; 
but  when  they  would  only  pay  tlie  people  10s  .6d. 
per  pound  of  their  just  debt,  they  were  telling  us, 
as  Anglcsea  once  told  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  agi- 
tate, agitate,  agitate ;  and  here  wc  are  taking  their 
Lordships'  advice.  Having  shown  them  the  fiitihty 
of  reform  unless  we  had  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  having  .^hown  them  that  there  was  no  use 
of  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  if  they  were 
to  have  the  Apsley  House  Divan,  declaring  that 
they  would  reject  their  measures,  the  toast  he  had 
to  propose  was  "  A  speedy  Refoiin  of  the  Elouse 
of  Lords."     (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  idle  to  congre- 
gate as  they  now  did,  and  avow  the  necessity  of  a 
Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  were  to  fall 
asleep  afterwards,  without  making  any  exertion  for 
its  accomplishment.    No  one  could  gain  any  ad- 
vantage for  his  country,  unless  he  continued  the 
struggle.      Down    with    the    House   of  Lords — 
(Chters) — and  the  present  scheme  of  legislalMm. 
Down  with  the  oligarchy.     (Cheers.)     Down  witli 
the  Apsley  House  coterie.     (Cheers.)     Down  with 
the  swinish  muhitude.  (Cheers.)  They  all  agreed 
in  this. 

Mr.  Osbaldestofii,  of  sporting  fame,  has  become 
the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

The  French  frigate  DiJon,  mounting  60  thirty 
two  pounders,  with  a  picked  crew  of  465  men,  had 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  having  for  second  Lieuten- 
ant the  Prince  de  JoinviUe,  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  visited  and  received  with  royal 
honors. 

Tlie  DuJce  de  A'emours  second  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  had  completed  his  tour  in  England,  and 
was  about  returning  to  France. 

Bellini,  the  composer  of  J^orma  and  /.  Pnritani, 
died  on  the  23d  Septcml>er,  at  Pietuiix,  near  Paris. 
He  was  only  29  yeai-s  old. 

The  Princess  Lieven,  whose  skill  r;=  a  petticoat  di- 
plomatist, was  long  felt  in  England,  was,  at  the 
latest  dates,  in  Paris,  negotiating,  it  is  said,  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  eldest 
daugliter  of  the  Emj^rorof  Rusiia.      i 


Texas.— From  the  annexed  cxtncts  from  New 
Orleans  papers,  it  would  seem  that  the  disturbttnces 
which  have  so  long  agitated  TfXflt,  are  likely  to 
terminate  in  open  war  with  Mexico. 

The  appeal  of  Ex-Governor  IJ  usion,  and  of 
fw^veral  New  Orleans  new.spajiers,  tu  citizens  of  tlie 
United  Slates  to  take  part  in  a  war  against  a  friend- 
ly nation,  will  we  trust  be  frowned  upon,  both  by 
the  considerate  portion  of  tiie  public  press,  and  l)y 
the  federal  government. 

Our  obligations  to  Americans  who  choose  another 
country  for  their  residence,  cease  when  they  leave 
their  native  soil ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistaken  sym- 
pathy, a«  well  at  an  onjtm  and  impolitic  indul- 
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ffdiic*,  to  take  part  ia  any  quarrel,  in  which  the 
American  and  Spanish  American  population  of 
Texas  may  be  involved. 

San  Felipe,  Sept.  19,  1835.— Dear  sir:  War  is 
upon  us — there  is  now  no  remedy.  The  answer 
ol'  Coc  is  positive  tliat  the  individuals  demanded 
must  be  given  up,  and  tjiat  the  people  must  uncon- 
ditionally submit  to  whatever  tlie  government 
chooses  10  do  for  them.  He  lays  down  the  princi- 
ple that  the  general-governmeni  have  the  right  to 
ibroc  ux  to  submit  to  any  reforai  or  amendment,  or 
alterations  thai  Congress  may  make  in  the  consti- 
lulion,  &c.  This  is  impossible — we  had  better 
iMve  the  country  at  once,  for  we  shall  be  under  the 
Cos  doctrine,  without  any  rights  or  guarantees  of 
any  kind.  I  tli«reftrc  think  that  war  is  inevitable; 
we  mu»l  prrjart.  VViiat  do  you  think  of  raising  a 
TotmiCeer  corps  to  protect  the  consultation,  and 
liaving  il  ready  without  delay?  I  think  it  proba- 
ble Cos  will  iUtack  the  people  on  Gnaiialoupe  in  a 
short  time — they  expect  aid,  and  onjrh'.  to  have  it. 
1  shall  send  to  Nacogdoches  immediately. 

3.  F.  Austin. 

W.  D.  C.  Hall,  Esq. 

War. — Information  was  received  last  night  by 
express,  that  Gen.  Cos  landed  at  Copeno  with  400 
men ;  arms  and  ammunition. 

An  expedition  is  now  raising  in  the  lower  coun- 
try to  take  tlie  field  at  once.  They  are  called  up- 
on to  rendezvous  at  League's  old  place  on  the  Co- 
lorado on  the  29ih  of  this  month. 

Every  man  in  Texas  is  called  upon  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  rights. — 
Thase  who  can  join  the  expedition  on  tlie  28th  are 
requested  to  do  so  ;  ns  they  can  join  il  at  James 
Kerr's,  on  the  La  Vaca  which  will.be  the  principal 
rendezvous. 

A  corps  of  reserve  will  be  formed  to  march  for 
and  sustain  the  advance.  Those  who  cinnot 
join  the  advance  are  requested  to  unite  with  the 
reserve  and  report  themselves  to  the  committee  of 
sufety  in  this  pln^e. 

It  IS  expected  that  each  man  will  supply  himself 
wiili  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition  to  march 
with. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  permanent  sup- 
plies as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  F.  Austin,  Chair,  of  Com. 
September  22,  1835. 

The  following  is  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee  Ex- 
tra, of  October  13tli.    The  intelligence  is  from  the 
Red  River  Herald  Extra : — 
His;hly  imporlant  from   Texas.     War  in   Texas — 
Gen,  Cos  Imided  near  the  motUli  oJ'theBrasos  rcilh 
400  men. 

Isaac  Parker  has  just  arrived  from  Texas,  bring- 
ing the  intelligence  tliat  Gen.  Cos  has  landed  no;tr 
the  mouth  of  the  Brasos  with  400  men,  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  the  700  Federal  troops  stationed 
at  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  and  marching  upon  the 
peopi*  o(  Texas.  He  has  issued  his  proclamation 
declaring  that  he  will  collect  the  revenue,  disarm, 
the  citizens,  establish  a  military  government,  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  rebellious."  Messrs. 
Johr.son  and  Baker  Iwre  the  express  from  San 
Felipe  to  Nacogdoches.  Stephen  S.  Austin  has 
written  to  several  citizens  of  Nacogdoches,  tliat  a 
resort  to  arms  is  inevitable. 

They  have  hoisted  a  flag  with  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  1834,"  inscribed  on  it,  and  two  hundred 
freemen  gathered  around  it,  determined  to  stand  or 
fall  with  It. 

We  subjoin  the  following  letter  from  General 
Houston  to  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  intelli- 
gence. 

-"  -  •  ■••       San  Augustine,  Texas,  ) 
Oct.  5ih,  1833.  \ 

Dear  Sir — At  your  request  I  hand  you  a  memo- 
ran'lum,  that  you  may  be  informed  of  our  situation. 
War  11)  dcfciic«-  of  our  ri;;lits,  oiu-  oaths,  and  our 
ronstitution  is  inevitable  in  Texas! ! 

If  volunteers  from  the  United  Slates  will  join 
ilipir  brethren  in  this  section,  they  will  receive  lib- 
eral bounties  of  land.  We  have  millions  of  acres 
of  our  best  lands  unchosen  and  unappropriated. 

Let  each  man  come  with  a  good  rifie  and  one 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition, — ^and  to  come 
soon. 

Our  war-cry  is  "  Liberty  or  Death !"  Our  prin- 
ciples are  to  support  the  constitution,  and  down 
with  the  uvtrptr  I       Your  friend, 

Samuel  Houston. 
To  Isaac  Parker,  Esq.— Present. 
We  have  no  time  to  make  any  commenu.    Tha 


people  of  the  United  Stales  will  respond  to  the 
call  of  vheir  brethren  in  Texas!— i2«tf  River  Herald 
Extra. 

Those  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  rij;liu  of  free 
and  republican  governments,  are  requested  to  meet 
at  the  Red  River  Exchange,  this  evening;  . it  half 
past  7  o'clock,  to  take  into  wnsideraiion  the  situa- 
tion of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Texas. 

Natchitoches,  Oct.  7, 1835. 

Notices  of  Application  to  the  Next  Legis- 
lature.— Act  empowering  the  President,  Direc- 
tors &  Company  of  the  Union  Bank  in  the  c:ty  of 
New  York,  to  increase  tlieir  capital  st«ck  one 
million  of  dollars. 

For  the  charter  of  a  Mutial  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  be  called  the  New  York  ^iutuiU  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

To  increase  tlic  cnpital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  million 
of  dollars. 

To  increase  the  capital  of  the  Oswego  Bank, 
$50,000. 

To  increase  tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank  of  New  York,  hve  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

To  incorporate  a  company  with  the  necessary 
capital  to  construct  a  Tunnel  wnirr  the  Ihuison  riv- 
er, for  the  purpose  of  rail-road  and  other  commu- 
nication between  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  said  river. 


[From  the  Charleston  Patriot.] 
Commercial  Improvement  of  Charleston. 
— As  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  public  meeting 
will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  tlie 
resolutions  passed  at  Cincinnati,  in  rtlalion  to  the 
contemplated  Railroiid  from  the  Ohio  to  the  tide 
waters  of  this  State,  it  mu^t  be  all  imporliint  to 
give  Uie  public  mind  a  proper  direction,  if  possible, 
on  this  subject.  We  have  said  that  by  the  continu- 
ation of  our  present  Railroad  beyond  its  i.-xislirig 
line  of  tcnnination  at  Aagusta,  to  the  Muscic 
Shoals,  all  the  advantages  of  tiie  proposed  Rail- 
road from  Paris  in  Kentucky,  across  the  country, 
to  Charleston  could  be  obtained  by  connecting 
these  lines  at  some  point  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  Shoals.  The  advantaee  of  giving  this  direc- 
tion to  any  Railroad  connecting  Charleston  with 
Ohio  is  obvious  on  the  least  inspection  of  the  map. 
By  going  round  the  Cuinberlaiid  ridge  and  the  Al- 
leghany chain,  instead  of  crossing  these  Moun- 
tiuns,  an  immense  saving  of  expense,  of  time  and 
difficulty  of  execution  would  be  eflected.  Instead 
of  the  proposed  Railroad  having  to  traverse  numer- 
ous large  streams,  with  a  double  range  of  mountains 
and  a  territory  of  sparce  population,  if  carried 
round  those  rid^'s  to  the  South  West,  it  would  pass 
through  a  compai-atively  flat,  champaign  country, 
with  a  few  large  rivers  inlei-secli'.ig  it,  abounding 
ill  pioducts  of  the  utmost  value  and  thickly  popu- 
lated. The  distance  is  but  very  httle  more  than 
that  estimated  in  a  direct  line  between  Charleston 
and  Paris,  in  Kentucky,  where  a  railroad  bjs  been 
already  constructed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Let 
us  first  show  this. 

Starting  from  Paris  across  Western  Tennessee 
in  a  Souili  West  direction  and  paralld  to  the  Ciun- 
berland  ridge  we  reach  Nashville,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  200  railcis  from  Pario ;  from 
Nashville  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  is  about  ICt)  miles 
more.  The  Union  railroad  from  Cliarlcston  to 
Augusta  will  be  soon  extended  to  Athens,  in  Geor- 
gia, as  the  distance  Ijelwcen  Augusui  and  Athens 
IS  now  under  contract.  From  Alliens,  in  a  direct 
line  to  some  point  on  the  Chatahoochie  river,  is 
iVorn  40  to  50  miles.  From  the  Chatahoochie  to 
Decaiur  in  ALibama,  the  Eastern  termination  of  a 
railroad  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  |lo  Tuscumbia 
(already  completed,  being  a  distance  of  60  miles) 
is  200  miles.  The  distances  may  be  therefore  esli 
mated  thus: — 

From  Athens  to  a  point  on  tlie  Chata- 
hoochie 45  miles. 
From  the  Chatahoochie  to  Decatur         200 
From  Decatur  to  Nashvillie                      100 
Ftqm  Nashville  to  Paris,  in  Kentucky    200 

«    A  .    -   "545  miles. 

These  distances  are  pot  given  with  minute  ac- 
curacy, but  thsy  are  suiriciently  ao  for  onr  pur- 
poses.' 

Il  wijl  be  thus  seen  thai  the  route  proposed  by 


us,  a!t!iou:;h  somewhat  mure  circuitou.--,  is  but  70 
miles  more  in  extent  than  tliat  proposed,  while  it  ,, . 
avoids  all  the  diifi -uliifs  to  be  met  witli  in  crossing 
extensive  ridges  of  mountainous  country  and  will 
bring  us  into  ihc  heart  of  ilioi>e  productive  regiona 
in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  which  it  was  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  our  raUroad  to  eflTect.  Between 
Paris,  Nashville,  and  Decatur,  the  road  we  8tigge«t  ■ 
would  form  an  obtuse  angle,  but  being  caiTied  con- 
siderably lotlie  .South  West  of  a  straight  Une  be- 
tween Cincinr.ati  and  Charleston,  il  is  capable  of 
l)eing  united  to  the  Lnion  Railroad  with  compara- 
tively so  little  ililficuUy  and  cxpe<ise  that  we  hare 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  two  places  should 
be  united  this  is  the  proper  route.  •"  ' 

The  o.ily  natural  aifticnlties  to  be  overcome  in  •. 
ail  this  distance  are  Look  Out  and  Raccoon  Moun- 
tain!:, in  North  Alabama,  which  must  be  crossed  to  "• 
unite  the  Chatahoochie  wiih  Decatur.  The  L<iok  -  - 
Out  Alounuiin  is  10  or  12  miles  across  and  is  per- 
feclly  lecd  for  the  whole  extent  of  its  summit, 
while  the  ascent  to  it  going  West,  is  so  easy  that 
the  traveller  is  not  aware  he  is  ascending  an  eleva- 
tion until  on  the  (Ulicr  side,  where  it  is  somewlial 
more  stee{),  pursuing  the  rofid  now  in  use,  but  not 
at  the  spot  arailroaJ  would  traverse.  The  Racco«jn  ■ 
Mountain  is  21  miles  across  and  is  in  all  respects 
simihir  to  Look  Out  in  its  gradual  ascent  and  de- 
scent with  a  pei-fect'.y  level  surface  also  at  its  sum- 
mit. It  is  the  impression  of  persons  who  ha>e 
visited  the  spot,  that  nature  intended  this  section 
of  country  for  a  r.-.ilroad  communication,  in  her  foi- 
mationof  it,  and  that  there  will  be  more  difficulty 
and  expense  in  constructing  the  road  from  Athens 
to  the  Chatahoochie  than  from  tlicnce  to  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals. 


[From  the  Jv'ewburgh  Gazette  of  Satxtrd«y.] 
The  following  jrentlcmcn  were  tliis  day  elected 
Directors  of  the  lliuison  and  Delaware  Railroad 
Company  :— Thoii;as  Powell,  John  Forsytli,  Na- 
thaniel Dubois,  John  W.  Kncvtls,  Benjamin  Car- 
penter, David  CrawiorJ,  C>liver  Davis,  John  Led- 
yard,  Christopher  Reeve,  David  V7.  Bate,  John  P. 
Dcwint,  J  as.  G.  Clinton,  Samuel  G.  Snedeu. 

This  is  one  of  Newburg.Vs  proudest  days,  and 
will  be  the  coiumencemeni  of  <t  navr  era  in  its  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  longer  a  doubt  with  regiu^ 
to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad.  Tlie  direclurs  have  this  day  been  cho- 
sen— ihey  are  men  of  dcitrmination  and  perse- 
verance, v.ho  will  never  falter  until  every  section 
of  the  load  shdl  be  comjileled.  Among  tlie  di- 
rectors are  the  origiiial  pto  irictors  of  the  work, 
who  have  s{K!tit  their  time,  their  money,  aud  thcii^ 
influence  in  forwarding  it  to  its  present  state — 
and  tint  time,  money,  and  influence  is  pledged 
for  itscompleiion.  We  owe  much  to  these  men, 
and  will  reaieiii'ocr  long  the  i)eisonal  saaifices  they 
have  iiKide — ilici.  expanded  ideas  of  public  good  ; 
and  their  restless  anxiety  to  promote  the  interest 
and  advance  the  character  of  our  village,  has 
devised  the  measures  which  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  fn:ure  prosperity.  When  mists  and 
dirkness  were  gathering  fast  around  us,  they  with 
a  keen  and  discerning  eye  saw  the  whole  heavens 
illumined  beyond,  and  slept  forth  and  wiUi  a  stroDjf 
and  nerved  arm  scattered  the  mists  and  darkttwui 
and  let  in  the  splendor  of  a  bright  and  prosperous 
day.  Their  deeds  will  praise  them  and  they  will 
li^ve  receivSd  an  ample  reward  in  witnessing  the, 
eifects  of  their  i  ftbrts — for  soon  they  will  see  trains 
of  cars  roiling  down  to  onr  landings  the  products 
and  {^♦•pulatii  n  of  tlie  ntighiy  west — our  bay  filled 
Willi  vessels  of  every  burden  from  everv  port,  and 
ourvil!ageri6ui;j-to  a  city,  shall  extend  over  our 
heights  and  aloiig  our  shores  sending  a  healthful 
influence  thrO!ij;hout  the  entire  country. 

Real  EIstate.— Two  Large  sales  were  brought 
out  yesterday — the  one  city  properly,  by  Messrs. 
Bleeckers,  an.l  fise  other  857  Lots"  of  ground  at 
Wiliiamsburgh,  by  Franklin  &.  JenkiiK*.     This  b.<»i 
being  unpro<i  (ctive  property,  was  looked  to  wiiJi 
g!-eat  interest,  as  it  would  probably  test  the  feeling 
towards  what  is  termed   speculative  property. — 
The  sale  was  crowded,  and  would  do  justice  to"  tha 
month  of  January.     The  property  waji  it'tuated 
about  a  mile  from  the  feiry,  and  sold  beyond  tlie 
most  sanguine  expecutions.     Every  lot  was  aold 
averaging  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.— l.- 
The  gross  sales  were  over  two  hundred  an4  twen> 
ty  thousand  dollars,  and  paid  the  owners  a  neft** 
profit  of  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dokJ^^ 
lars  on  the  purchase,  which  was  made  about  fifteM 
months  tince.-'fDsily  Adv.| 
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Imtsrnai.  Improvement  Convention — 
III  Accordance  with  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  the  friends  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, a  State  Convention  has  been  called, 
to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  to  bo  compcs  "d  of  Delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  measures  to  promote  a  general 
system  of  Internal  Improvements,  which 
shall  develop  the  great  and  important  na- 
tural  advantages  possessed  by  the  Slate  of 
New-York,  and  with  a  view  of  securing  to 
this  City  the  beneficial  intercourse  of  the 
great  West,  to  which  by  nature  it  is  so  emi- 
nently entitled.  In  accordance,  therefore, 
with  this  call,  the  citizens  of  New- York  are 
respeotfuIiy|invited  to  attend  a  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Mon- 
day, 2d  November  next,  at  12  at  noon,  for 
the  purpo8«  of  selecting  Delegates  to  repre- 
9t«nt  the  City  and  County  of  New- York  in 
•aid  Convention.  -^ 

N«w-York,  October  30tli,  1835.  t    "  . 

(Signed) 

C.  W.  Lawrence, 

R.  KiKER, 

T.  Ph(enix, 
John  R.  Peters, 
Samuel  B.  Rvoolrs, 
James  G.  King, 
.  '    ■  Stephen  Whitney. 

Silas  M.  Stilweli., 
Richard  M.  Olatchford, 
C.  &  J.  Barstow  &  Co., 
Henry  I.  Wyckoff, 
Henry  S.  Wyckoff, 
Jonathan  Goodhue, 
Wm.  Haoadorn, 
J.  R.  Manly, 

M.  M.  (lUACKENBOS, 

Gideon  Ostkander, 
)<]LLia  Potter, 
Hiram  Walworth, 
Richard  L.  Schiefpelin, 
M.  Ulshoeffer, 
James  Campbell, 
Wm.  H.  BuNN, 
C.  W.  Sandford, 
,     Geo.  B.  Smith, 
Jko.  Fairlie, 
Geo.  S.  Marsrhalk, 
. "  Jno.  L.  Mason, 

j.  m.  lownds, 
John  Fellows, 
Geo.  B.  Thorp, 
J.  D.  Wheeler, 
Liv.  Livingston, 
Thomas  Lane, 

J.  A.  SiDELL, 

Andrew  Warner. 

Internal  Improvement  Convention. — 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement,  resid- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  Stale,  a  Conven- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  ; 
with  a  view  of  devising  measures  which 
shall  give  renewed  impulse  to  that  spirit  of 
improvement  which  has  placed  the  State  of 
N.  York  first  and  foremost  amongst  States 
and  naticjis  for  enterprise  and  public  spirit. 
*  This  Convention  is  to  be  composed  of 
Delegates  firom  different,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  from  all,  parts  of  the  State — and 
their  obj«et  is  to  interchange  opinions,  and 
to  adopt  measures,  which  shall,  if  possible, 
produec  a  general,  a  univerM/deteriuioation 


throughout  the  State,  to  carry  out,  to  its  full 
extent,  that  grand  system  which  was  so  for- 
tunately  and  so  successfully  commenced 
with  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals. 

To  this  Ciiy,  this  Convention  is  of  im- 
mense importance — to  this  City,  indeed, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  place,  it  is  ot 
the  greatest  importance — as  what  the  heart 
is  to  the  human  system,  so  is  this  City  to 
the  State  at  large. 

Canals  and  Railroads  are  to  the  body 
politic  what  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the 
body  human— and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
State  a  work  of  the  kind  is  made,  the 
freight  to  be  transported  upon  it  is  either 
destined  mainly  for,  or  from,  this  City.  It 
matters  little,  in  truth,  what  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work,  as  business,  like  the  pee- 
dle,  will  find  the  point  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, and  therefore,  with  ordinary  facili- 
ties, must  find  this  City. 

With  a  view  of  increasing  these  facilities, 
we  publish  to-day  a  call,  signed  by  some  of 
our  most  respectable  citizens,  for  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  at  tlie  Mer- 
chants' E.\change,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing Delegates  to  attend  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Utica,  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  Merchants  of  New- 
York  should  attend  this  meeting,  and  se- 
lect from  their  own  body  able  and  judicious 
men — men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
who  duly  appreciate  the  natural  advantages 
and  facilities  which  the  State  of  New. York 
possesses,  and  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
stand  forward,  and  advocate  the  cause  in 
which  all,  but  the  Merchants  especially,  are 
so  deeply  interested. 

The  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  well  at- 
tended, and  able  and  judicious  men  selected  I 
as  Delegates. 

Annexed  we   publish  the  proceedings  of 
a  Convention   hekl  at  Cattaraugas  county,  ' 
at  which  Delegates  wore  appointed  to  at. 

tend  the  Convention — and  we  understand 
that  many  other  counties  will  also  appoint 
Delegates. 

At  a  meethig  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Cattaraugus,  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
the  village  of  Ellicottville,  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1835,  for  the  purpcse  of  nomi- 
nating Delegates  to  attend  an  Internal 
Improvement  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Utica  ;  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Chamberlain 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Israel  Day 
appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  Isaac  Carpen- 
ter, JHenry  Bryan,  Frederick  S.  Martin, 
Anson  Gibbs,  and  Phineas  Spencer  be, 
and  are  hereby,  appointed  delegates  to  at. 
tend  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Utica. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Benjamin 
Chambwlain,  G.  A.  S.  Crooker,  D.  Day, 
Emery  Wood,  Tilly  filbert,  Ebenezer 
Jones,  Richard  Wrighl,  Moses  Beecher, 
David  B.  Jewel,  Nelson  Green,  A.  Bugbee, 
Ashbel  Bushnell,  A.  G.  Bush,  Howard  Peck, 
John  A.  Kennicutt,  Eber  Holmes,  ^George , 
Graham,  Isaac  Hull,  Silas  Nash,  Ralph 
Johnston,  and  Samuel  Harvey  be,  and  are 
hereby  appointed  a  Committee  of  Vigilance 
for  the  county  of  Cattaraugus. 
On  motion ,  ~-*"- 

Resolved,  That  G.  A.  8.  Crooker,  Asa 


Hazen,  Anson  Gibbs,  Robt.  H.  Shankland, 
and  Israel  Day,  be  a  Committee  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  «  Canal  from 
Rochester  to  Olean :  Also  a  memorial  fur 
aid  in  constructing  the  New.York  and  Erie 
Railroad. 

.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  and  published  in  the  several 
papers  in  Cattaraugus  county. 

B.  Chamberlian,  Ch'm. 

Israel  Day,  Sec'y. 


ENOIXKBR  DEPAKTMKXTt 

B.\L':'IMOKE  AND   St'SQL'SKAN.NAH    RA\1.&UAD 
COMPANY, 

October  19,  IMS. 
To  Contractor.^. — Propoiials  will  be  rt'cf  iv«!d  In  tw««ii  it  e 
30tll  au«l  !;!Sih  of  November  ucxr,  Tor  ihe  Graduation  and 
Matonry  on  20  miles  of  this  K.oad. 

ISAAC  TRIMULB, 
Engineer  B.  fc  S.  R   R.  Co 
:  ■  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McNEMjL, 

Cnnsulling  Bnetiieer. 


BNGINKECR    DKPAItTMENT, 

VVKlOH'l'SVll.LR    AND    YUBK    RAILRUAD 
COMPANY.  i 

OctoUr  19,  5835 
To  CoHtractort. — Propo>al:<  will  be  received  in  York, 
Penn.,  between  the  20tli  and  25th  of  November  next,  for  the 
(•raduutioB  and  Matonry,  of  the  wl>ole  line  of  Road. 
;i  ^,      ,'.   V  .  ISAAC  TKIMBLE, 

*:  •:.  Engineer  VV.  &  Y.  tt.  R.  Co. 

;;';^'.    .'    william  gibbs  ncneill, 

~   •. "     '  "  .'•  Consulti:>g  En{!in«er. 

____^__ (Jet  .^l.— at 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  PRILLERS,  tc. 

Wanted,  inimediately,  40  Tunnel  Minera,  (Cornlab  Mi 
nnrswill  be  preferrird,}  80  Drillers,  50  Laborerf ,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  blackfinitb»,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  UoJIruad,  about  five  niilei  from  the  Ci)y.  Ltb«ral 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  paynienta  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FO W  LER'S,  til.  John's  Hall,  Fiank- 
fort  street  New- York. 

JOHN  EUTTER,  Conliactor. 

{^The  Albany  Argns,  Thiladelpbia  U.  8.  Gazette  and 
PenuayKaniaii,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wiill  mrcet,  New-York.    23 — if 

TO  TriVHKl.  CONTUACrUKS* 

Proposala  will  be  recirived  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex. 
cavaiiiig  a  Tunnel  '>u  thf;  somnill  of  llie  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  The  runnel  is  >J00  yard^  long,  the  material  to  b« 
removed  is  a  sun  sand-stone  rock,  the  highcn  part  of  the 
ridge  ibroii'ih  which  it  passes  in  about  W  feet  above  ibe 
top  (if  the  Tounel.  As  tlie  deep  cuti^  HI  ine  l4.Tininalioii  lira 
not  excavated,  most  of  ilie  muterial  tvill  have  lo  be  re- 
moved through  shafu.  rroposuls  inust  be  accompanied 
with  good  recoininendatlniiii,  as  to  skill  and  riinip<-irncy. 

E.  H.  tilLL, 

Engineer. 
New-Lisbon,  Ohio.  Pept   17.  1PS5.  :«-«   ; 


KKV(r.ORIjEAI«S   AND  NASHVILLE 

RAILKi>AD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleana  and  Nashville  Kailn>ad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  uqdvr  ciintruct  the  first  fffly  luileji 
of  iho  Road,  on  the  13ili  day  of  De-'.enibef  ncTt,  l'ro}H>iials 
will  be  received  at  their  Offio-,  in  tli<»  Ciiy  i»f  New-Or- 
leuiis,  from  Ihc  15th  of  Noveniber  to  Ihe  I5ih  day  of  lie 
cember  next,  for  Ibe  Craduaiion  and  Brid^ini;  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  U.  S.  tjmiih,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explana'ion  rclaiive  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otucr  liiforraaiion  •• 
may  b«  required. 

Of  person:,  not  personally  known  lo  the  Eiigiaerr,  tbrro 
will  be  requited  csrtiAcales  of  eharaclui'  and  qualificaliniui. 

This  part  of  the  road, jexiending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontcharlrnin,  ii>  perfectly  healthy  throujelioul,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  lo  be  of  great  ioiportance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  Ihe  work  at  its  conimence* 
incnt,  as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  ctticient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  tlirough  which  the  line  paasca  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  jierfecUy  iieahhy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chiet  Engineer  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad.  ;] 
Knffineer  Office,  K.  O.  «t  N.  Railroad,  j 
Aug.  25, 1835.  r; 

ABIKS*  CKLKBRATED   SHOVSUS* 

8PADBS,  mc  '^ 

500  dosens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
15     do        do      round-pointed  io 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  S|ia>iea, 
too     do        do       Socket  i!hnve:.-<  and  Spades, 
ISO     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Urilis,  and  Crow  Bars, 
■teel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    Foraale 
by  bit  Agesu, 

WITHEKELL,  AMES  ft  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New-Yorl$ 
BACKUS,  AMES  k.  CO. 
34— ytr  4  Slate  aueet,  Albany. 


RAILROAD  IR6N. 

300  <oD«  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  jnst  Imported 
and  for  tali:  by  HOWLAND  tt  A8PIN  WALL, 

cS6  lOt  55  Soalh  atrect. 
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KEW.YOMC,  NOVEMBKR  7,  1»3« 

Shokt  Curves  in  Railroads.  —  Much 
diffictthy  and  danger  has  heretofore  attend- 
ed the  use  of  Locomotive  £ii<;ines  and 
Cars  at  any  thing  like  a  high  velocity,  on 
Railroads  with  short  Curves — and  not  only 
danger,  but  an  immense  outlay  in  the  con- 
struction to  avoid  Curves,  and  an  enormous 
expence  for  repairs,  has  attended  the  use  of 
Railroads,  thus  far,  both  in  this  country, 
and  in  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion, in  many  cases  from  necessity,  of 
CuTTes  with  a  short  radius ;  that  is  to  say 
500  feet  and  under. 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense 
for  repair,  both  of  the  Road  and  the  ma- 
ebinery,  resulting  from  short  Curves  and 
rapid  moveiftent,  great  efforts  have  been 
m^de,  at  an  incredible  expense,  both  in 
Europe-  and  the  United  Stttes, — ^not  less, 
we  piesume  than  three  to  Ji»e  miUioiis  of 
dollars — to  discover  some  remedy  for  the 
evil ;  {iVid,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
where  the  object  sought  is  of  importance, 
improvements  have  beea  made,  which  in 
some  measure  lessens  the  evil;  but  still 
serious  difficulties  were  encountered  ;  ac- 
cidents continue  to  occur — and  ingenious 
mea  to  propose  remedies. 
,   Amongst  the    various    [4ans    proposed, 


which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  is 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Clereland,  of  Bal- 
timore, a  model  of  which  we  have  examin- 
ed with  much  care,  and  tried  upon  a 
miniature  Railroad, — which  bids  fair  to  be 
of  great  value,  not  only  on  those  Roads 
now  in  use  with  short  Curves,  but  more 
especially  on  those.about  to  be  commenced, 
as  it  will  enable  them  in  many  cases  to 
avoid  deep  cutting  of  rocks  and  ridges,  and 
hills,  by  going  round  them,  with  short 
Curves,  much  shorter,  indeed,  than  has, 
heretofore,  beed  deemed  by  Engineers, 
practicable,  or  possible. 

If  the  principle  works  as  Avcll  on  a  large 
scale,  that  is,  in  cars  of  the  usual  size,  as 
it  does  in  miniature,  or  in  the  model— anJF 
sve  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will, 
or  in  fact  does,  as  a  car  sufficient  for  23 
passengers  has  been  in  use  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquebannah  Railroad,  which  has 
been  run  for  a  short  distance,  on  a  straight 
Road,  at  the  rate  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute 
and  on  the  curved  part,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour — it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  improvements  of  the 
day.  I 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  is  ex> 
ccedingly  simple,  and  its  introduction  and 
use  on  Roads  which  have  not  yet  obtained 
tl^ir  cars,  will  be  attended  with  very  little 
additional  expense  in  the  first  outlay — 
while  it  will  reduce,  in  ^  very  great  degree, 
the  expense  of  repairs — not  only  of  the  ma- 
chinery, but  of  the  Road  also. 

It  is  believed  that  a  car  constructed  on 
this  plan  will  not  require  more  power  to 
move  it  on  a  curve  of  100  feet  radius,  than 
an  ordinary  car  will  on  a  curve  with  four 
or  even  jive  hundred  feet  radius — and  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  the  risk,  or  dan- 
ger is  reduced  in  an  equal  ratio,  in  great  ve- 
locities. 

Should  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  many  others  who  have  witnessed  its 
performance,  or  examined  the  model,  be 
realized,  it  will  prove  a  lueans  of  greatly 


reducing  the  expense  and  danger  of  Rail- 
roads and  Railroad  travelling. 


Lake  Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this 
Road,  held  ou  the  l26th  ult.,  at  Sandusky 
City,  the  following  gentlemen,  were  unani- 
mously; elected  Directors:  Gen.  Joseph 
Vance,  President,  H.  G.  Philips,  Samuel 
Farrer,  C.  G.  Swain,  C.  Cavalm,  P.  Spin- 
ning,   PiersoQ,  R.  Patterson,  L.Curtis, 

Josiah  Hodges,  John  G.  Camp,  E.  Cook, 
and  S.  M.  Lockwood.  The  anticipation  el' 
the  public  in  relation  to  this  Road,  we  are 
assured,  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
work  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  it  having  been  surveyed,  and 
put  under  contact.  The  importance  of  this 
work  to  Buffalo,  and  to  New-Yofk,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  every  ex#r|ion  tised 
by  our  capitalists  anl  niercbantA,  to  jawirc 
for  it  as  ear^r  a  competition  as  possible.— 
[Buffalo  Adv.']  ^^  ^ 


A  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  survey 
of  a  Railroad  from  Toronto  to  LoAv  .Stm- 
coe,  was  held  on  the  22d  ultimo,  W.  B. 
Jarvis,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Rov,  the 
engineer  employed,  submitted  his  rep»rt, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  Road  being  con. 
structed,  and  pointing  out  what  he  concei- 
ved to  bo  the  lK?st  route  for  it  to  follow.  A 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  passed,  a 
subscription  entered  into  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses already  incurred,  and  it  was  order- 
ed that  a  meeting  should  be  called  on  the 
5fh  instant,  when  a  Joint  Stock  Company 
will  probably  be  formed. — [Montreal  Gaz.) 

GiiEAT  Smrs.— Wc  Icani  from  the  London  Uni- 
ted 8ervii  •  Journal,  thatlti  ship  of  110  guns  called 
the  Roya;  Sovereign,  is  buildin-  at  Portsnouth, 
tonnage  :;  iJ'J,  mid  that  liie  fr;imes  of  two  otlieis, 
to  be  r  till. I  ilie  Victoria  nnd  Al;;iers,  of  the  sime 
size  a;jd  iiiuUl,  arc  preparing  at  Pembroke.  Thcs»c 
ships  arc  the  coraniencemeni  of  a  new  class  of  first 
rates,  of  ti-i;niendous  power,  being  armed  on  iIn^ 
lower  decks  with  long  68  pounders.  i* 


Letters  were  received  yesterday  fi-oni  Havana, 
dated  on  the  12th  ulL,  which  suie,  that  theie  had 
been  a  severe  gale  at  Matanzas,  in  which  three 
brigs  liad  been  driven  on  shore,  one  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Portland,  and  that  a  vessel  had  been  des- 
patched to  Matanzas  to  brii^  to  Havana  the  ««ifQ 
ofoneofthe  brigs,  ..        ...      -;  -     * - 


','*"■■■ 


IFWF 


Alfll^lCIlJAJ^    KAILiKUAU  JUUKI^AIj,  AJ^U 


J  Eliptieal  Frame  Bridge,  invented  by  Lieut.  Geo.  IV.  Long,  and  patnted  March  10,  1830. 


1^  Fig.  2—^  Tronswerffc jSecfion.Jj 


We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following 
communication,  in  relation  to  Lieut.  Long's 
plan  of  bridge  building.  It  will  be  found 
we  think  worthy  of  attention  and  should 
have  been  published  by  us  at  an  earlier  day, 
but  with  many  other  communications,  was 
delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  editor. 

In  considering  the  above  plan  for  a  bridge, 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  beam  supported  at 
each  end,  to  do  which,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  in  a  beam  of  great  length 
compared  with  the  depth,  it  becomes  a  load 
for  itself;  and  that  a  greater  length  of 
beam  can  be  had  by  reducing  it  to  ihe  shape 
to  be  equally  strong  throughout,  which  is 
all  that  is  requisite  for  a  bridge.  In  a  solid 
beam,  this  reduction  may  be  had  to  the 
shape  of  an  elipsis,  and  in  the  frame  it  does 
not  differ  very  essentially  from  the  same. 
The  above  frame,  then,  is  calculated  on  the 
principle  of  the  beam,  with  the  strings  as 
the  first  point  of  fracture,  and  the  top  braces 
as  the  last,  and  reduced  to  that  shape  to  be 
^ually  strong  throughout.  Or  it  »iay  be 
explained  by  comparing  the  top  braces  to  an 
arch,  the  thrust  of  which  is  received  by  the 
strings,  and  resisted  by  them,  producing  be- 
tween the  different  sets,  counter  stress  of 
the  same  magnitude  to  each  other,  and  here 
this  plan  has  advantages  over  other  framed 
ones,  for  intead  of  the  opposing  stress  of  the 
top  timbers,  bein^  carried  parallel  to  the 
Strings  as  in  direction  of  H.  L.  (seethe  fig- 
ure) andrequiring  a  set  ol  ties  to  brink  it 
back  again,  these  timbers  are  directed  down, 
and  terminates  in  them.  This  simplifies  the 
frame,  and  greatly  reduces  the  expense  of 
it.  The  actual  stress  on  the  strings  and 
top  braces,  may  be  calculated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  depth  of  the  frame,  and  half 
the  length  of  it,  as  depth  of  frame,  is  to 
half  the  length,  so  is  the  weight  placed  on 
it,  to  the  stress  on  these  timbers  in  weight. 
This  proportion  comes  from  both  demon, 
strations,  by  the  arch  and  the  beam,  taking 
the  strength  of  the  beam  as  the  depth  in- 
stead of  square  of  the  depth,  as  in  a  solid 
beam.  This  stress  on  the  timbers,  it  will 
be  se^vis  tn  their  strongest  dir«ctioBs>  and 


thus  with  a  proportional  depth  and  increas- 
ed size  of  these  timbers,  the  strength  of  the 
bridge  may  be  carried  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, without  undue  expense.  The  draw- 
ing shows  the  mechanism  of  the  trame  so 
plainly,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
give  very  particular  explanations  of  it. 
^In  1831,  the  proprietor  of  the  patent  gave 
the  use  of  it  for  a  bridge  ever  Tanners 
Creek,  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  for 
the  first  one  constructed,  the  result  of  which 
was  given  him  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
use  of  the  patent  was  given,  Jonathan 
Woodbury,  in  the  following  words,  viz. 

"  The  patent  which  your  liberality  fur- 
nished me  with,  has  been  made  use  of,  and 
instead  of  a  bridge  that  would  cost  $12  or 
$15,000,  the  Cemmittee  Avhkh  I  informed 
you  of  for  building  a  bridge,  have  just  com- 
pleted said  bridge,  which  cost  $3,130  ;"  "its 
whole  length  upwards  of  400  feet,  and  its 
width  22  feet,  fifty  feet  high  from  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  and  seventy-six  (76)  teet  span 
between  the  piers,  the  whole  of  wood  ex- 
cept  two  stone  piers  19  feet  high,  from  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  and  framed  timbers  upon 
these  piers  for  the  arch  to  rest  upon,  the 
other  part  of  the  bridge  is  on  bents  20  feet 
apart,  all  finished  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner." "That  part  which  we  are  indebted 
to  you  for,  is  thought  to  be  the  best  model 
ever  yet  found  out,  both  as  to  strength  and 
cheapness." 

"  The  strength  of  your  patent  is  thought 
to  be  almost  biyond  calculation,  by  a  com- 
parative view  of  its  cheapness,  ana  the  size 
of  its  timbers ;  and  should  it  prove  as  good 
as  we  now  anticipate,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  you  ;  we 
shall  have  a  fair  experiment  of  all  its  qual- 
ities." 

The  size  of  the  timbers  given  for  the 
above  bridge,  was  8  inches  square.  The 
bridge  is  yet  standing  (18.35)  and  has,  so 
far  ansAvefed  the  public  expectations,  and 

others  are  now  building  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

GEoatiE  W.  Long. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  N.  H. 
Baird  has  commenced  taking|the  levels  for 
tha  CoBouRG  and  Price  Lake  Railroad. — 
Though  the  country  is  hilly,  yet  it  appears 
that,  from  the  number  and  favorable  posi- 
tions of  the  ravines,  but  little  obstacle  will 
have  to  be  overcome.  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  at  what  point  on  Rice  Lake  the 
road  will  terminate. — [Mentreal  Gazetle.[ 

The  stockholders  of  the  Cobourg  Rail- 
road Company  were  to  meet  in  that  town 
yesterday,  lor  the  purpose  of  choosing  Di- 
rectors. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  a  public  meeting  c"  the  cit- 
izens of  New  York,  at  the  Merchant's  bicha"!  jt- 
his  day  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  ^utesiiu^ 
3elpgates  to  represent  the  city  una  county  <f  New 
Vork,  in  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  U tieaon  the 
.  Ith  tnsU,  in  the  purpose  of  adopting  mcftstres  to 
promote  a  general  system  of  Internal  Iniprov«»ient, 
lis  honor  the  Mayor  was  called  to  the  Chair,  ami 
Saul  Alley  and  Caleb  Barstow  appointed  Secreta- 


ries. 


After  the  objects  of  the  meeting  had  beenex- 
plained  by  the  Chairman,  the  following  Resnliu»us 
were  presented  by  Joseph  Blunt,  Esq.,  and  w«re 
unatimottsiy  carried. 

Risolved,  That  the  entire  successof  the  western 
and  lorthcrn  canals,  and  the  prosperous  conditioi 
of  tie  public  finances,  justify  an  extension  of  iht 
bcndits  qf  internal  iitifH-ovement  to  other  parts  oi 
the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  extraordinary  exertions  made 
by  alier  States,  to  divert  the  trade  of  tlie  West  to 
Fliilidelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  warn  us  not  to 
rest  .11  our  career,  but  to  increase  the  facililies  of  ir- 
ternal  commerce  through  this  Slate,  so  as  to  give 
full  dTect  to  its  great  natural  advantages. 

Resolved,  Tlmt  the  success  of  these  exertions,  in 
augineuling  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, fully  proves  tliai  a  new  impulse  must  be  gi«r- 
<  eu  to  tlw  ^stcm  of  intern:d  improvcmcm  in  this 
Stite,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  , 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  CfonYention 
to  be  held  at  Utica  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
by  the  friends  of  internal  improvement,  as  a  means 
of  informing  the  public  mind,  and  of  concentrating 
the  enei^ies  of  the  State  in  favor  of  those  objects 
best  deserving  the  public  support. 

Rewlved,  That  thirty  deUgates  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  City  and  County  of  New  \  ork  in 
tlutt  Oonv«nti(Ki. 

The  following  individuals  were  thereupon  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting,  with  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies :  i 

E.  T.  Throop,       •     !    Charles  H.  Russell, 
Philip  Hone,  Jas.  B.  Murray, 

D.  B.  Talmadge,  H.  W.  Hicks, 

Cliarles  H.  Hall,  Jona.  J.  Coddington, 

Morgan  L.  Smith,  J.  W.  Leavett, 

A.B.  Meech,  Seth  Grosvenor, 

Eh  Hart,  Greo.  S.  Robbins,      i' 

B.  B.  Howell,  Jno.  R.  Peters,  ,  : 

Henry  Seymour,  Jos.  Blunt,  v 

Curtis  Bolton,  Francis  Picket,  m 

Nicholas  Dean,  «;  Henry  Yates,  ft^^' 

Wm.  C.Wales,  Gideon  Lee, 

Thos.  Bnrlock,  Jona.  Goodhue, 

Charles  G.  Ferris,  Goold  Hoyt, 

H.  H.  EHioU,  D.  C.  Colden, 

On  motion,  it  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  pro- 
ceedings be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
taries, and  published. 

CoRNBLiDs  W.  Lawrence,  Chairman. 

Caleb  BARSTU,iSf^«*««s- 

November  2d,  1835.   f    •    *  -^   '--•—    -■'--'- 

Real  Estate  in  Ciucago. — The  American  of 
17th  ulu  says: 

"A  lot  fronting  100  feet  on  Dearborn  street  about 
55  feet  deep,  next  the  comer  of  Water  street,  was 
sold  a  few  days  since  for  ftl  1»000.» 


?'•.'»«?  • 
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COL.  LONG  S  fLAN  OF  BRIDGE  BUILDING. 


The  annexed  plan  of,  and  certificates  ^n 
relation  to,  Col.  Long's  Bridge,  his  been 
several  months  in  our  possessifin,  and 
ought  long  since  to  have  beea  laid  before 
our  readers.  We  publish  a  part  of  tie  certi- 
ficates accompanying  the  drawing,  which 
give  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  wiiich  the 
plan  is  held  by  practical  men. 

The  undersigned,  agent  for  Col.  Long  of 
the  U.  S.  Engineers,  offers  to  all  persons  in- 
terested  in  Bridges,  as  is  believed,  the  most 
important  and  latest  improvement  which 
has  yet  been  made  in  bridge-building. 

The  plan  of  building  is  such  as  to  bring 
into  profitable  use  timber  of  any  length, 
and  to  build  at  any  length  of  span  from  20 
feet  to  300  feet  between  bearings. 

Among  the  important  advantages  fpos- 
sessed  by  Col.  Long's  bridges  over  others, 
the  following  are  believed  to  be  pecijiiar  to 
his:         ■■•■'■■'   ■'/"■■'Ui*';  .^\  .■'■''.  ..■■>:'■■'>*..■";. 'i' 

All  the  strain  on  the  important  timbers 
is  length  wise ;  and  this  too  without  any 
material  strain  or  thrust  agauKt  the  the 
abutments. 

Any  defects  which  time  shall  make, 
can  be  repaired  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  putting;  in  of  the  oilginal  timber. 

The  work  is  so  well  sectored  as  to  admit 
of  driving  at  any  speed,  with  perfect 
safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  struc- 
ture. 

A  great  number  of  bridges  built  on  this 
plan  are  already  in  use  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  )jtales;  all  of  which 
have  fully  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  .Architects  and  Pro- 
prietors. Mos£s  Long. 

Thft  following  selectiona  are  from  the 
numerous  recommendations  of  Col.  Long's 
plan  of  bridge.building : 

'' Baltitnore  and  Susquehannak  RaUroad 

Office,  January,  1833. — Messrs.  Hassard  and 

Curley  have  constructed  for  this  Company 
three  bridges  upon  the  plan  of  Col.  Long, 
two  of  them  about  70  feet  in  length,  and 
the  largest  100  feet.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  plans  that  have  been 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  wooden 
bridges,  particularly  Towne's  and  Burr's, 
which  have  been  generally  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  satisfied  Col. 
Long's  plan  is  superior  to  any  of  them,  in 
point  of  strength,  solidity,  permanency, 
and  above  all,  in  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  repaired,  by  replacing  any  piece  of 
timber  without  disturbing  the  structure,  so 
that  by  constant  slight  repairs  the  bridge 
will  be  perpetually  renewed,  at  a  very 
slight  expense. 

*^  These  bridges  have  been  passed  more 
than  five  months,  with  a  steam  engine  and 
lender  weigfaiof;  at  least  ten  tons,  with 


heavy  trains  of  carriages  attached,  with- 
out causing  the  slightest  perceptifle  mo- 
tion  of  any  kind  in  the  bridges,  which  re- 
main in  the  exact  position  th«y  occupied 
when  first  ereccted. 

"  My  opinion  in  respect  to  these  bridges 
is  sustained  by  the  whole  Board  of  Directors, 
amongst  whom  there  are  several  gentlemen 
who  possess  much  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  on  this  subject." 

(Signed)  Geo.  Wischestek, 

.  President. 

"  The  bridges  above  mentioned  were 
built  in  conformity  to  my  directions,  as 
also  several  others  on  other  works  under 
my  charge,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  President  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  Railroad 
Company,  in  favor  of  Col.  Long's  plan  of 
bridge-building." 

(Signed)  Wm.  G.  McNeill, 

Captain  Top.  Engineers. 

I  hereby  certify  that  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  J.  M.  Fessenden,  the  Engineer  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  a 
bridge  has  been  constructed  on  that  Rail- 
road over  the  Charles  River,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Col.  Long's  patent.  The  bridge 
rests  entirely  on  two  abutments  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  has  a  span  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  between  the  abutments.  Not- 
withstanding the  distance  between  the 
abutments  which  are  the  only  points  of 
support,  it  has  been  found  to  be  remarkably 
stifle  and  free  from  yielding  or  oscillation 
on  the  passing  of  the  heaviest  loads,  which 
often  consist  of  eight  or  ten  loaded  cars,  in 
addition  to  the  locomotive  engine  and 
tender.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Has- 
sard of  Baltimore,  and  has  been  standing  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  It  is  considered 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Railroad  quite  sat- 
isfactory both  in  principle  and  in  work- 
manship, and  remarkably  well  adapted 
from  its  firmness  and  apparent  strength,  for 
a  Railway  bridge. 

(Signed)     Nathan  Hale,  President  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Kajlroad. 

BoBton,  Dec.  11,  1834.  . 

MosEs  Long,  Esq.,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  is 
the  agent  of  the  patentee. 

We  understand,  says  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette, that  about  £14,000  of  the  stock  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  been  already  subscribed  for,  and 
as  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  they  are 
empowered  to  break  ground,  whenever 
£10,000  shall  have  been  paid  in,  we  shall 
doubtless  have  soon  to  report  that  such  a 
commencement  has  been  made. 
*An  excellent  harbor  is  now  in  progress  at 
tSe'extremity  of  the  Road  at  Pojkt  Dovkk. 


As  it  will  be  open  on  an  average  six  weeks 
earlier  than  fliat  at  Biffalo,  the  origina- 
tors of  llie  Railway  aulicipaJe  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Americans  who  are 
annually  moving  to  Oiuo  and  MirHi(;A»i, 
will,  rather  tiian  incur  the  expense  attend- 
ant upon  remaining  till  the  navicjalion 
opens  on  their  own  side,  take  advantage  of 
the  communication  between  Hamilton  and 
Lake  Erie. 

Another  source  of  profit  to  the  Railway, 
will  be  the  transport  of  produce  from  the 
extensive  and  rich  country  lying  to  ihe 
west  and  south-west  of  Hamilton. 


t?5"  Now  the  election  is  over,  says  the 
Rutland,  V't.  Herald,  we  must  aitmd  to  the 
"  weightier  matters." 

Ot'K  Railroau  must  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to.  By  notice  in  another  part  of  this 
paper  it  will  be  seen,  that  ua  Tuesday  next 
(tiie  8th)  the  Books  for  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  Rutland  and  WhilehdJl  Rail- 
road, will  be  <jpened  in  this  town,  and  on 
the  lath  at  Whitehall. 

We  4re  often  inquired  of  whether  we 
think  the  stock  of  this  Road  will  be  taken 
up,  and  the  project  go  into  opera<ion.  Wo 
here  take  occasion  to  say,  once  for  all,  that 
we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  what  this 
Road  will  be  made,  sooner  or  later. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grand 
River  Navigation  Company,  have  given 
publication  to  a  resolution  lately  adopted 
by  them — that  the  first  Steamboat,  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  horse  power,  that  shall  ply 
en  the  Crrand  River,  from  Dcnnville  to  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  when  opened,  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  toll  free  through  the 
locks,  as  long  as  she  shall  ply  thereon — and 
that  the  two  first  covered  barges,  to  cost  not 
less  than  Z250  each,  and  built  to  plv  regu- 
larly and  constantly  on  this  navigation, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  pass  free  of  loll. 

Important  decision.— The  well  J<nownJ»flf/;. 

ment  r'a.«ts,  of  Jolin  Rtiiidei,  ajjaiiisi  iheGarnjshecN 
of  the  I>elaware  and  Chesapeake  Caual  Company, 
were  d*!«idt;d  in  lUc  Court  of  EiTors  and  Appeals, 
at  Dover,  on  Friday  la^L  The  Ciiance! lor  deliver- 
ed the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  llic  judges,  and  the 
Jiidgnienl  of  the  Cnuit  in  favor  of  the  Piaiiitifl'. 
This  ilocision  establishes  the  right  of  Mr.  RrindH 
10  attprli  tiie  lolls  ill  the  hands  r;f  all  captains  of 
vessels  jntcring  llie  C';u»al. — [New  Castle  (IX:!.) 
Gazelte.1 


Conviction  fou  perjury. — At  the  late  court  for 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  Col.  W.  JJ.  VVasliington 
was  convicted  of  jx;rjiiry,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  inijjrisonnjcnt.  He  w;is  a  man  of  standing 
and  property,  whose  avarice  i)!X»nipted  him  to  com- 
mit the  perjury. 

With  such  a  name,  to  commit  such  an  a<t,  is  to 

sin  again^  all  influences.    We  hope  the  Legisiature 

of  the  State  posses.ses  tiie  jiower   to  chan^  the 

man's  name — since  iltat  name  coukl  not  $tt.v«  him 

1  frura  perjury.— (U.  S.  GiZ.] 


;.»■  y,  iTi 
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AiHERICAN  RAlliROAP  JOURNAL,  AND 


Letter  from   John   B.  Jorvis,  Hobnts   Untchiitson,  and  Fredrick 
C.  Mills,  relative  to  a  Ship  Canal  from  Vlica  to  Ooicego. 

V  TO   THE   CANAL  BOARD. 

Gentlemen. — The  undersigned  have  examined  a  memorial  to 
the  Honorable  the  Legislature,  from  the  citizens  of  Utica,  pray- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  Steamboat  Canal,  from  the  village 
of  Oswego  to  tlic  city  of  Utica,  and  ultimately  to  be  extended  to 
the  Huason  River ;  and  also  a  report  on  said  project  by  E.  F. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  and  submit  their  views  of  the  same  in  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  memorial  appears  to  be  based  on  the  position,  that  trade 
on  the  Erie  Canal  has  nearly  reached  tiic  maximum  capacity 
of  the  Canal ;  that  the  trade  is  rapidly  accumulating,  und  con- 
sequently, that  enlarged  means  of  communication  will  soon  be 
indispensable  to  its  accommodation,  and  proposes  the  construction 
of  a  Steamboat  Caual  from  Oswego  to  Utica,  and  ultimately  to 
the  Hudson  River,  as  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Utica,  the  projected  work 
is  called  a  Ship  Canal;  but  in  the  memoaial  from  the  same 
place,  it  is  called  a  Steamboat  Canal.  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  in  the  memorial,  it  is  regarded  as  designed  to 
afford  navigation  to  vessels  navigating  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  &.c. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  Canal,  as  given  by  Mr.  John- 
son in  his  report  to  which  the  raemorialisis  refer,  are  «  feet  depth, 
58  feet  width  of  bottom,  and  90  feet  surface  of  water;  and  the 
locks  to  be  130  feet  length  of  chamber  and  SO  feet  in  width. 

From  the  width  of  the  locks  we  conclude  the  Canal  cannot  be 
designed  to  accommodate  the  steamboats  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie :  we  are  therefore  left  to  infer,  that  the  steamboats  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  Canal,  and  used  to  tow  the  vessels  that  may  be 
used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes. 

The  memorial  represents  the  future  trade  of  Lake  Erie,  as  the 
leading  and  prominent  object  to  be  secured  by  the  proposed  Canal, 
and  which  cannot  be  retained  for  any  great  length  of  time  by 
the  Erie  Canal,  on  account  of  its  limited  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  prospective  magnitude  of  this  trade. 
Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  construct  the  Ship  Canal,  and  anticipates 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  west  of  the  intersection  of  the 
proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  to  6^  feet  depiji  and  60  or  70  feet 
surface  of  water. 

To  the  undersigned  it  appears  that  if  the  Erie  Canal  needs 
relief,  it  will  first  require  it  for  its  Eastern  section,  which  is  ob- 
viously under  the  greatest  burthen. 

To  open  a  steamboat  navigation  Irom  Oswego  to  Utica,  would 
leave  110  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  most  crowded,  under 
at  least  the  same  embarrassment,  that  would  otherwise  burthen 
and  impede  its  navigation.  But  the  question  which  part  should 
be  first  opened,  may  not  be  deemed  essential  to  the  present  in- 
quiry;  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  the  memorial  contemplates  a 
Canal  from  Oswego  to  the  Hudson  ;  and  we  shall  of  course  take 
that  view  of  the  subject. 

The  memorial  and  report  assume  that  the  proposed  Canal  will 
afford  the  means  of  a  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  transporta- 
tion than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  route.  A  small  saving  of 
lime  and  expense  in  a  trade  of  the  extent  we  may  anticipate,  is 
doubtless  an  object  of  great  importance.  That  the  trade  from 
Lake  Erie,  which  will  seek  an  Atlantic  market  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  State,  will  be  large,  and  that  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
its  present  condition,  will  be  inadequate  for  its  accommodation, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  we  do  not  doubt.  This  position  is  fully 
taken  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  recent  report  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  also  by  the  Canal  Commit, 
tee,  in  their  recent  report  made  to  the  Assembly.  In  our  opinion, 
this  view  is  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt, 
and  of  course  any  elaborate  argument  to  settle  its  magnitude  is 
deemed  to  be  uncalled  for,  from  us,  if  not  superfluous  inptsclf ;  we 
therefore  proceed  on  the  ground  that  this  position  is  fully  admitted. 
It  appears  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject, 
that  we  ascertain  the  definite  character  of  the  projected  Canal. 
As  before  observed,  it  is  called  a  "  Steamboat  Caual ;"  and  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose  it  was  designed  for  steamboats  espe- 
cially adapted  to  its  navigation,  and  which  would  be  too  small 
for  the  large  Lakes,  but  would  tow  on  the  Canal,  the  freight  boats 
that  would  be  towed  by  larger  steamboats  on  the  Lake.  It  also 
seems  contemplated  by  the  report  referred  to,  that  sail  vessels 
will  be  used  to  some  exteiit  on  the  proposed  Canal,  as  the  tonage 
of  such  as  are  deemed  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  Canal  is  given, 
with  that  of  freight  barges,  and  the  time  of  making  the  passage 
on  Lake  Ontario  is  stated  to  be  tbe  average  between  sail  and 
steam  vessels.  Mr.  Johnson,  after  stating  that  experiments  in 
navigating  small  Canals  by  steam  had  hitherto  failed,  seems  to 
think  that  it  can  be  successful  on  large  Canals,  and  in  reference 
■io  the  one  under  consideration,  gives  his  opinion  as  follows,  page 
56;  ♦♦That  it  caQ  be  so  applied,  on  the  portion  of  the  proposed 


Canal  from  Uiica  to  Oswegq  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt."  In  the 
next  paragraph  he  says,  "Where  tJiere  is  much  lockage  to  be 
overcome,  this  method,  froir  the  delay  attending  the  passage  of 
the  locks  by  a  train  of  boats,cannot  so  conveniently  be  adopted." 

In  the  following  paragrapl,  he  says  the  principal  elevation  is 
overcome  between  the  Lake  aid  Oswego  Falls,  and  between  Fish 
Creek  and  the  Rome  Sumnit,  together  about  22  miles ;  and 
continues,  "  For  vessels  passing  in  train  on  these  portions,  ani- 
mal power  may,  perhaps,  be  ased  with  economy." 

It  would  therefore  seem  tie  economy  of  steaiu,  as  compared 
with  animal  power,  is  not  in  all  cases  conclusive,  though  the 
phraseology  is  so  framed  as  to  leave  the  preference  of  the  engi- 
neer involved  in  some  degree  «f  ambiguity.  We  have  rather  con- 
cluded he  intends  animal  power  on  two  sections  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Utica ;  so  it  appears  the  application  of  steam  on 
this  portion  may  be  understocd  as  follows,  to  wit :  From  Lake 
Ontario  to  Oswego  Falls  aninoal  power  is  proposed,  thence  to 
Fish  Creek  steam  power,  thetce  to  Rome  summit  animal  power, 
thence  to  Utica  steam  power,  and  from  Utica  to  Albany  no  opin- 
ion is  given  whether  steam  or  animal  power  is  intended.  If  the 
same  qualifications,  as  made  above,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
question  of  lockage,  we  must  conclude  that  the  section  of  the 
"  Steamboat  Canal"  extendingfrom  Utica  to  the  Hudson  will  be 
navigated  by  animal  power.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
order  to  obtain,  if  practicable,  some  standard  character  for  the 
projected  Canal.  The  hppellation  of  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  gives 
the  impression  that  it  is  designed  to  be  navigatad  by  steam  pow- 
er; but  in  detailing  the  project,  the  engineer  seems  to  modify 
this  character  so  materially,  that  we  are  left  to  suppose  it  was 
at  least  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whether  animal 
or  steam  power  would  be  the  most  economical  on  a  large  portion 
of  it.  It  is,  however,  urged  in  general  terms,  both  in  the  memo- 
rial and  report,  that  steam  power  may  be  used  on  the  Lakes  and 
Canal  with  great  advantage,  and  that  by  this  means  transporta- 
tion will  be  effected  with  greater  celerity  and  economy  than  by 
any  other  route.  We  find  some  embarrassment  in  meeting  the 
subject  for  the  want  of  a  specific  exposition  of  the  plan  or  meth- 
od by  which  the  object  of  the  project  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
shall  be  compelled  to  follow  it  more  at  length  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.  The  great  importance  of  providing  for  the 
trade  of  Lake  Erie  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
what  may  be  a  somewhat  lengthy  examination. 

It  has  been  shown  the  profiosed  Canal  was  not  adapted  to  the 
steamboats  that  navigate.,  the,  larger  Lakes.  Consequently  to 
use  Lake  steamboats  in  any  other  way  than  by  towing  barges, 
would  make  transhipment  necessary,  and  thereby  sacrifice  one 
of  the  prominent  objects  claimed  lor  the  improvement.  Mr. 
Johnson  proposes  the  towing  plan  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  course 
to  avoid  transhipment  the  same  plan  must  be  adopted  on  Lake 
Erie.  This  method  of  navigating  has  been  very  successfully 
practised  on  the  Hudson  River  :  on  the  larger  Lakes,  though  a 
great  number  of  steamboats  have  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
the  plan  has  not  been  adopted,  for  the  reason,  that  the  steamboats 
cannot  manage  barges  in  a  storm.  We  have  been  informed  of  a 
proposition  made  to  the  proprietors  of  a  steamboat,  to  take  some 
Canal  boats  from  Buffalo  to  Cleaveland;  and  it  was  accepted 
only  on  the  condition  that  in  the  event  of  a  storm,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  cut  them  loose  at  the  risque  of  the  owners. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  of  several  years  experience  in  navi- 
gating steamboats,  and  the  last  two  seasons  on  Lake  Ontario,  in- 
torms  us  that  he  considered  it  impracticable,  as  a  regular  business 
for  steamboats  on  the  Lakes,  to  tow  vessels  with  safety,  unless 
the  vessels  were  fitted  with  masts  and  rigging,  and  manned  suffi. 
cicnt  to  be  conducted  by  sails  in  a  storm  ;  the  storms  often  rise  very 
suddenly  on  those  Lakes,  and  with  such  violence  as  would  compel 
a  steamboat  to  cut  loose  vessels  in  tow  in  order  to  sustain  herself. 

Steam  power  as  adapted  to  navigation  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  material  improve- 
ment has  recently  afilected  its  economy.  It  has  been  in  the  bands 
of  an  enterprising  people,  who  would  not  be  slow  to  discover  its 
adaptation  to  any  useful  modification  in  theeconomy  of  navigation : 
and  when  we  consider  the  broad  hint  given  on  the  Hudson,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  economi- 
cal application  of  the  towing  system  on  th*5  great  Lakes.  No 
fact  or  reasoning  is  given  in  the  memorial  or  report,  to  show  that 
the  difiTiculties  had  in  any  respect  been  obviated,  and  we  are  led 
to  suppose  there  are  none.  We  are  therefore  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  that  transportation  on  the  Lakes  must  be  done  by 
sail  vessels,  or  on  board  the  steamboats.  We  suppose  schoon- 
ers might  be  towed  by  steamboats,  and  thereby  render  the  pas- 
sage shorter  and  more  certain ;  but  whether  the  saving  of  time 
would  pay  the  extra  expense,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  steam  power  on  the  proposed  Steamboat 
Canal,  we  have  observed  a  want  of  perspicuity  in  regard  to  what 
was  designed.  Mr.  Johnson  (page  54)  gives  the  speed  on  the 
proposed  Canal  at  5|  miles  per  hour,  and  after  a  few  remarks, 
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alludes  U)  the  use  of  steam  on  the  (anal  as  a  means  of  effecting 
greater  expedition  than  can  be  obtui  ed  on  the  Erie  Canal  route. 
In  the  next  page,  after  giving  a  list  o  prices  of  transportation,  he 
remarks  on  the  great  difference  in  faror  of  wind  and  steam  upon 
the  larger  waters,  as  compared  wiila  Canal:  and  immediately 
alludes  to  the  contrast  between  thf  cost  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal ;  in  the  next  pagelis  says,  an  important  saving 
in  expense  is  hkewise  anticipated  b  the  use  of  steam  as  an  im. 
pelling  power.  The  memorial  take  the  ground  that  steam  is 
best  adapted  to  the  Canal,  and  draes  comparisons  between  its 
use  on  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  manner  in  wich  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  steam  power  to  the  naigation  of  the  proposed  Canal 
IS  treated,  both  in  the  memorial  am  report,  is  calculated  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  is  an  imp<rtant  consideration,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  examine  it. 

In  making  a  comparison  betweei  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
Canals,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  to  deternine  what  power  is  the  best 
economy,  it  is  clearly  proper  the  item  of  tolls  should  be  kept 
out  of  view.  For  although  the  emre  cost  of  transportation  will 
be  affected  by  any  change  of  tolls  o  which  the  mode  of  convey. 
ance  may  be  subject,  still,  they  fo-m  no  part  of  the  expense  of 
propelling  power,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  they  are  to  be  ex. 
eluded  in  determining  between  theecoomy  of  the  kinds  of  power 
used.  We  have  procured  the  folloving  statement  of  charges  for 
transportation,  which  are  exclusivt  of  toll  on  the  Canal :  , 

For  flour  per  ton  per  mile, 
Hudson  Eiver  by  steam  towboats,(145  miles,)         .    8     mills. 

Erie  Canal,  (363  miles,) 8.9      " 

Erie  Canal,  (269  miles  to  Roches  er,)       .        .        .9.2      " 

The  above  prices  have  been  recently  established. 

We  have  no  prices  for  steam  on  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Ontario 
since  those  of  1834. 

Merchandize  per  ton  per  mile, 
Hudson  River,  steam  towboat,  (recent  tariff,) .        .15.1 
Erie  Canal,  (recent  tariff,)        .       .        ,        .        .  21.5 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  (350  miles,  for  1834,)  bv  steam- 
boat,        '     .        .  37.4       » 

Oswego  to  Lewiston,  (146  miles,)  by    schooners 

and  steamboats,  as  per  1834,         ....  29.0      " 

The  above  includes  port  charges,  and  as  these  are  the  same  for 
long  and  short  distances,  they  will  modify  the  ratio  above  indi- 
cated in  proporiion  to  the  distances  ;  and  the  Canal  will  also  be 
affected  by  its  lockage.      * 

The  distance  on  Lake  Erie  and-  the  Erie  Canal  are  nearly 
equal,  and  will  afford  a  fair  comparison,  except  the  inconvenience 
of  locks.  The  Hudson  and  Ontario  navigation  is  less  than 
half  the  Canal  in  length ;  but  *ft  is  considered  the  locks  on  the 
Canal  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  its  advantage  in  length ; 
at  least,  it  cannot  be  materially  different  from  this ;  and  we  may 
take  the  prices  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative  economy. 

On  the  Erie  Canal,  flour  is  found  to  be  very  near  the  average 
of  all  the  freight:  In  this  article  it  appears  the  cost  of  animal 
power  on  the  Canal  is  12  per  cent,  greater  than  steam  power  on 
the  Hudson,  and  for  merchandize,  42  per  cent,  greater.  The 
agricultural  products,  including  ashes,  which  range  much  the 
same  as  flour  in  price  of  freight,  are  in  quantity,  as  compared 
with  merchandize,  about  2^  to  1,  making  the  average  cost  of 
transportation  on  those  articles  21  per  cent.,  or  say  one-fifth 
greater  on  the  Canal  than  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  prices  on 
the  Lake  steamboats  that  carry  the  goods  on  board,  are  above 
the  Caaal'prices ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
further  statements  in  relation  *o  them  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  waters  better  adapted  to  the  steam  towboat  method 
of  navigation,  than  the  Hudson  River;  and  yet  the  price  of 
navigation  by  animal  power  on  the  Erie  Canal  is  but  21  percent., 
or  one.fifth  greater,  instead  of  three  to  one,  as  stated  in  the  me- 
morial and  report  before  referred  to. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  small,  and  the  traction  of  boats  that  navi- 
gate it,  is  from  30  to  45,  and  most  usually  about  40  per  cent, 
greater  than  would  occur  on  a  Canal  of  the  most  favorable  size 
for  the  boat  used  :  If  it  was  adapted  to  the  most  favorsble  navi- 
gation  of  boats  of  100  to  150  tons,  only  a  small  proportional  in- 
crease would  be  required  in  the  expense  of  men  to  navigate 
them ;  and  it  is  believed  the  transportation  by  animal  power  on 
the  projected  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  could  be  efFected  at  half  the 
present  cost  on  the  Erie  Canal,  which  would  reduce  it  to  about 
two-thirds  of  steam  power  on  the  Hudson.  It  should  be  observed 
the  speed  on  the  Hudson  is  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  on 
the  Canal.  If  we  add  the  toll  on  the  Canal,  the  cost  of  Canal 
navigation  will  be  increased  ;  but  as  before  observed,  this  should 
not  be  included  in  determining  the  relative  cost  of  the  power 
used,  which  is  our  present  object.  If  steam  power  wa«!  used  at 
a  lower  velocity  on  the  Hudson,  it  is  believed  it  would  be  more 
economical ;  this,  however,  would  make  it  less  profitable  in  re- 
gard to  passengers,  and  perhaps  freight  would  not  be  much  re- 


duced,  if  the  passenger  business  was  sacrificed  for  the  lower 
speed;  another  consideration  has  an  influence  in  this  case; 
steamboats  of  small  power  would  not  be  able  to  manage  their 
barges  in  the  broad  parts  of  the  river  in  heavy  blows.  But  on 
the  presumption  they  had  a  uniform  smooth  surface  to  navigate, 
they  could  doubtless  be  made  to  effect  transportation,  that  alone 
being  considered,  at  a  low  vflocity,  for  less  cost  than  at  present- 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  will  in  some  measure  depend  ob 
circumstances ;  and  especially  in  its  application  on  the  proposed 
"  Steamboat  Canal,"  where  the  dimensions  are  so  much  below 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  Hudson,  that  we  can  hardly  indulge  the 
hope  of  reducing  it  materially  below  what  it  now  is,  on  that  river. 

It  has  heretofore  been  considered  that  the  agitation  of  the 
water,  produced  by  the  paddles  of  steamboats  in  Canals,  was 
too  severe  in  its  action  on  the  banks;  and  hence  we  find  that 
even  in  England,  where  steam  power  is  much  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion to  animal  power,  tlian  in  this  country,  they  adopt  animal 
power  generally,  not  only  "  on  small,"  but  also  on  large  Canals : 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  the  use  of  steam  power  on 
Canals,  unless  it  be  to  pass  comparatively  short  sections  that  in- 
tervene in  the  navigation  of  larger  waters. 

The  detention  and  consequent  increased  expense  of  steam 
power  in  parsing  locks  when  used  for  towing  trains  of  boats  on 
Canals,  must  ever  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
experience  has  thus  far  shown  animal  power  to  be  not  only 
best  adapted  to  propelling  boats  on  Canals,  but  when  applied  to 
both  large  and  small  Canals  is  more  economical  than  steam  power. 

In  speaking  of  the  application  oi  steam  power  to  Canal  navi. 
gation,  Mr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  "  great  and  growing  power  of  the 
arts."  We  should  not  allude  to  this  expression,  if  we  did  not 
believe  it  was  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  prospec- 
tive importance  of  providing  for  the  use  of  steam  power,  that  is 
not  warranted  from  experience.  That  steam  is  a  great  power, 
no  one  will  question  :  Whether  it  has  reached  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  efficiency,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  Since 
the  days  ef  Watt  and  Evans,  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  and 
practical  mechanicians  have  been  largely  put  in  requisition,  to 
improve  this  truly  noble  engine  of  art ;  many  patents  have  been 
obtained  ;  the  working  gear  has  been  made  more  convenient  and 
efficient ;  the  condensing  engines  have  been  made  to  condense 
more  perfectly ;  the  application  of  its  power  to  the  work  per- 
formed has  been  made  more  direct,  simple  and  efficient ;  the 
workmanship  of  its  machinery  has  been  improved,  and  some 
increase  has  been  given  to  the  economy  of  its  boilers,  in  genera- 
ting steam.  But  the  great  principles  of  the  engine  remain 
materially  the  same  as  left  by  those  distinguished  men.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  power  is  now  made  with  great  simplicity;  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  there  is  well  founded  probability  of  any 
such  improvement  in  its  application  to  navigation,  as  will  warrant 
a  reliance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  project  that  will  cost  mil- 
lions, and  be  intimately  connected  withagreat  public  improvement. 

As  a  general  principle,  steam,  when  employed  for  stationary 
purposes,  is  much  more  economical  than  animal  power,  and  is 
peculiaraly  so  where  fuel  is  cheap.  There  are  reasons,  however, 
that  materially  affect  its  comparative  economy  when  employed 
in  locomotion  ;  but  we  dp  not  suppose  we  are  called  on  to  make 
an  exposition  on  this  point.  The  facts  given  are  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  these  we  deem  to  be  the  only  proper  basis 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  extensive  public  works.  It  is  easy 
to  conjecture  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  steam  power  may 
be  used  with  economy  on  the  long  levels  of  large  Canals  ;  but 
it  is  believed  ja  careful  examination  will  show.the  probability  to 
be  too  remote  to  justify  any  considerable  expenditure  at  this  time. 

From  the  preceding  examination  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  steam  power,  on  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson,  is  inexpedient,  except 
where  it  may  be  important  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  towing  path, 
which, we  believe  will  only  occur  on  the  Oneida  Lake,  a  distance 
of  21  miles. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  we  have  been  considering  the 
subject  in  regard  to  the  comparative  economy  of  steam  and  ani- 
mal power  on  Canals;  and  that  this  does  not  determine  the 
entire  cost  of  transportation.  Canals  are  the  works  of  art,  and 
involve  expenses  of  construction  and  maintenance,  which  must 
be  reimbursed  in  the  shape  of  tolls  charged  on  the  freight,  while 
natural  waters  are  free  from  such  expenses.  And,  although  the 
expense  of  navigation  may  be  greater  than  on  a  Canal,  exclusive 
of  tolls,  still  the  natural  navigation  pays  no  tolls,  and  in  regard 
to  the  total  cost,  may  therefore  be,  and  often  is,  the  cheapest. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  application  of  steam  power  on 
the  proposed  "Steamboat  Canal,"  brine,  as  we  believe,  conclu- 
sively dispof^ed  of,  we  proceed  to  consider  another  peculiar  fea- 
ture, which  the  memorial  considers  of  great  importance,  to  wit : 
The  means  of  affording  a  passage  for  Lake  vessels,  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  Atlantic  markets.    In  order  to]avoid  transhipment 
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I  we  have  shown  this  must  be  done  by  vessels  adapted  to  the  use 
of  sails  on  the  Lakes. 
The  memorial  contemplates  efiVrting  the  transportation  be- 
tween  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  throujrh  the  Welland  Canal.  Mr. 
'.lohnson,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the  distance  from  Buflfaio  to 
Lewiston  in  his  calculation  of  time,  and  in  his  locks  provides  for 
a  larger  vessel  than  can  pass  the  locks  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
Wc  presume  that  a  link  in  so  important  a  chain  of  navigation 
would  not  be  left  in  the  control  of  mijrhbors,  who  are  proverbial 
for  taking  care  of  themselves  ;  we  therefore  proceed  on  the  pre- 
sumption, that  a  Canal  for  Lake  vessels  will  probably  be  required 
from  somewhere  near  Buffalo  or  Black  Kock  to  LeWiston,  in 
*»rdfr  to  perfect  the  scheme. 

The  first  inquiry  will  be  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  Canal 
transportation  by  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  tb*  larger 
Lakes,  and  by  boats  adapted  «'Xclusively  for  a  Canal  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  proposr^l  "  Steamboat  Canal." 

In  his  report,  Mr.  .Jolmson  proposes  to  accommodate  the  navi- 
gation  to  schooners  of  160  ton.i,  register  measure,  which  would 
be  equal  to  at  least  21)0  tons,  actual  tonnage. 

This  is  believed  to  be  considerably  larger  than  is  generally  used 
in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario,  though  perhaps  n8t  larger  than 
vessels  on  Lake  Eric ;  but  he  has  chosen  this  size,  and  aa  it  will 
not  materially  affect  the  comparative  view,  we  follow  out  the 
question  on  the  position  he  has  a.ssumed.  He  adopts  3()  feel  as 
the  width  of  his  lock  chamber,  partly  to  accommodate  the  Erie 
Canal  boats  in  pairs,  and  further  s.-iys,  it  is  "  but  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  would  be  required  for  vessels  of  suitable  proportions 
lor  Lake  service,  drawing  7  feet  water." 

The  length  of  beam  is  not  given,  btit  from  the  size  of  the  lock 
we  infer  that  it  must  be  from  20  to  28  feet,  and  that  the  vessel  will 
have  a  transverse  section,  at  her  midships,  below  low  water  linC)  df 
at  least  L50  feet,  and  will  probably  be  something  more,  but  the  data 
are  not  full,  and  we  wish  to  give  the  schooner  all  she  is  entitled  to 
in  the  comparison,  and  therefore  adopt  this  as  her  transverse  area. 
A  Canal  boat  lt>4  feci  long,  16  feet  wide,  drawing  7  feet  water, 
will  carry  200  tons  burthen,  and  require  a  lock  115  feet  in  length 
and  17  leet  width  of  chamber,  sectional  area  of  boat  below  load 
water  line,  108  feet.  The  weight  of  the  schooner,  including  her 
furniture,  in  proportion  to  the  load  she  will  carry,  may  be  taken 
as  3  to  4,  making  the  gross  load  of  vessel  and  cargo  350  tons. 

Ill  regard  to  this  ratio  we  would  observe,  that  we  find  inReeV 
Cyclopedia,  art.  ship  building,  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  a  74 
gun  ship,  and  the  burthen  as  follows,  to  wit  t  The  vessel,  in- 
cluding hull,  masts,  rigging,  anchor.'',  cables,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
perly the  shipH  furuiturr,  tor  the  saihng  and  government  of  the 
vessel,  to  be  1,579  tons  ;  and  her  armament,  ballast  and  com- 
plete loadiug,  1,250  tons.  Wc  also  find  an  estimate  under  the 
same  authority  for  an  East  India  ship  of  the  most  approved 
model,  by  which  it  appears  the  weight  of  ship  and  furniture 
was  bll  tons,  and  her  registered  tonnage  999  tons,  and  the  actual 
weight  of  a  full  cargo,  1,217  tons.  A  practical  ship  builder,  in 
Albany,  of  much  experienre,  (Mr.  Aniiesley,)  informs  us  that 
the  usual  estimate  for  sail  vessels  for  merchant  service,  is  as 
1  to  1 ;  that  is,  the  vessel  will  weigh  equal  her  registered  tonnage. 
We  therefore  suppose  the  ratio  of  3  to  4  will  be  a  fair  medium. 

Canal  boats  constructed  with  reference  to  frieght  merely,  will 
generally  weigh,  in  the  ratio  of  their  cargo,  as  4  to  9. 

It  large  boats  will  hold  the  same  ratio  of  those  used  on  the  Ca- 
nal, and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  then  tne  boat  of 
-200  tons  will|have  a  gross  loaiid  of  "289  tons.  The  gross  load  of 
the  schooner  will  therefore  be  (61  tons.) -21  per  cent,  or  1-j  greater 
than  the  canal  boat. 

The  power  required  for  traction,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
transverse  section,  provided  they  hold  equal  or  similar  ratios  to 
,  the  transverse  section  of  the  Canal,  or  if  the  Canal  is  equal  in 
both  cases  to  an  unlimited  expanse  of  water.  The  ratio  of  schoo- 
ner to  Canal,  is  as  I  to  3.9 1 :  the  ratio  of  canal  boat  to  Canal,  is 
as  1  to  5.48.  The  relative  power  of  traction,  (deduced  irom  the 
formula  of  Du  Buat,5  for  equal  sections,  will  be  as  100  to  125. 
The  ratio  of  the  sections  of  boat  and  schooner  are,  100  to  138; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  the  ratio  required  for  the  boat  and 
schooner,  as  100  to  167.5,  or  the  schooner  will  require,  (67  per 
cent.)  2-3  more  power  to  low  her  than  is  required  for  the  boat. 

We  have  been  informed  that  schooners  of  100  tons  burthen, 
cost  on  Lake  Ontario  <g4,000,  and  that  canal  boats  constructed 
exclusively  for  freight  of  equal  burthen,  will  cost  $1,  400;  pur- 
suing the  same  ratio,  the  schooner  of  200  tons  would  cost  $8,000, 
and  the  canal  boat  ^2,800,  for  the  same  tonnage.  The  ratio  of 
cost  is  as  100  to  285,  or  the  schooner  will  cost  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  the  canal  boat.  The  schooner  being  over  50  per  cent, 
wider  than  the  boat,  and  bavins:  a  section  much  larger,  (near  40  pr. 
ct.)  in  its  ratio  to  the  Canal,  will  be  managed  with  more  difficulty, 
be  more  liable  to  come  in  contnct  with  other  vess-cls,  and  the  sides 
of  the  Canal,  and  will  consequently  be  exposed  to  greater  wear. 
The  gates  for  the  schooner  lock?  will  be  nearly  double  the  size 
of  those  for  boats;  will  work  more  heavily,  be  more  liable  to  injury. 


and  consequently  be  more  eAensive  to  manage  and  to  maintain. 

In  view  of  all  the  circiuntances  that  affect  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation as  above  presentei^  we  have  come  tp  the  conclusion, 
thai  the  cost  of  transportaiii  on  the  proposed  Canal,  by  schoo- 
ners, will  be  75  per  cent,  mort  than  by  boats  made  exclusively  for 
Canal  navigation.  This  isexclusive  of  the  expense  of  loading 
and  unloading. 

The  cost  of  transportatioi,  by  canal  boats  on  a  canal  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  proposed  '  Steamboat  Canal,"  it  is  believed, 
will  not  exceed  5  mills  per  tjn  per  mile;  but  we  will  assume  it 
at  6  mills:  and  by  the  ratio  .bore  stated,  the  cost  per  schooner, 
will  be   10^  mills.     In  view  Df  the  great  amount  of  trade  that 
may  be  expected,  and  the  eicouragementi  we  may  suppose  the 
State  will  be  disposed  to  aflfod,  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
same,  it  is  presumed  the  tollswill  not  be  more  than  an  ayeragr 
of  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  Wlich  would  be  a  trifle  over  half  the 
present  toils  on  the   Erie  Cahal.    Upon  this  basis,  the  cost  oi 
transportation  by  schoonefs,  including  toll,  would  be  15^  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.     The  caml  boats  not  being  adapted  lo  lake 
navigation,  must  be  charged  vith  Ihe  expense  of  transhipment  at 
Oswego;  from  this  place  the^  may  proceed  to  the  Hudson,  and 
then  be  taken  in  tow  by  a  stesmboat,  for  which  they  will  be  well 
adapted,  and  proceed  to  any  narket  on  that  rivet.    The  cost  of 
transhipment  from  one  Vesselto  aodther,  wheh  a  liaree  business 
is  done,  as  at  Albany,  is  effectrd  without  any  material  warehouse 
charges;  the  port  expenses  ac  therefore,  for  transhipment  from 
one  vessel  to  another.    Men  tiat  hare  been  extensively  engaged 
in  this  business  at  Aleany,  inbrm  us-,  that  15  cents  pet  ton  will 
pay  all  expenses  of  transhipment,  including  cooperage  and  other 
repairs  to  casks  and  boxes,  thit  is  rtiade  necessary  in  tranship- 
ment.   We  propose  tb  pttt  this  at  25  cents  jier  ton,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  all  contingencies.    We  are 
aware  the  port  charges  would  be  about  double  this  sum   if  the 
freight  generally  required  warehouse  expenses;  but  we  suppose 
a  large  business  at  Oswego,  would  produce  the  same  result  as  it 
has  at  Albany. 

The  charges  for  transportation  Irom  Oswego  to  the  Hudson  by 
schooner,  will  be  per  ton  per  mile — 

202  miles  at   15J  mills, $3.13 

By  canal  boat —                                               i  ■ 
207  miles  at  11  mills,  ' $2.22 

Transliipmeai  at  Oswego,  .       •       •       •  ^^  «  ,, 

2.47 


Difference  in  fav(|r  of  boat,  ^  «,  .i,t^  .>  ^.  »     .  i^     ^^ 

We  have  supposed  toll  to  be  charged  throtigli  Oneida  Lake  in 

both  cases,  and  the  same  toll  is  charged  on  both  vessels  ;  though 

the  extra  expense  in  managing  the  pivot  bridges,  would  require  a 

higher  toll  on  schooners  than  on  boats. 

If  the  Canal  was  comparatively  short,  the  expense  of  tranship- 
ment would  throw  the  superior  economy  in  favor  of  schooner  na- 
vigation. As  for  inst^incCj  fr«m  Buffalo  lo  Lewiston  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  a  narigatign  by  schooners. 

The  navigation  of  the  Canal  by  schooners  requires  the  passage 
from  one  side  of  the  Canal  to  the  other  by  pivot  or  drawbridges, 
for  public  roads,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  farms ;  Mr.  John- 
son proposes  "  scows  or  floats,  sepurely  moored  in  basins  formed 
out  of  the  main  range  of  the  Canal."  He  says,  between  Utica 
and  Rome,  there  is  '^uptcards  of  20  farm  bridges."  Between 
Utica  and  the  Little  Falls  there  is  a  fraction  over  3  farm  bridges 
per  mile,  for  22  miles.  It  would  be  easy  to  form  basins  for  these 
floats  on  the  berra  side  of  the  Canal ;  but  basins  on  the  towing- 
path  side  will  require  to  be  bridged.  The  inconvenience  to  ti»e 
land  owner,  in  using  this  method,  where  the  passage  of  vessels 
will  be  very  frequent,  and  the  liability  of  the  floats  to  get  loose  and 
be  driven  about  and  destroyed  by  the  vessels  navigating  the  Canal, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  so  great  a  number  of  towing-path 
bridges,  under  the  wear  to  which  a  large  business  will  expose 
them,  together  with  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  navigation 
will  be  at  times  liable  from  this  plan,  render  it  in  our  opinion  very 
objectionable.  To  pursue  any  other  course  would  involve  heavy 
expenses  for  damages,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  the  Canal  wouM  generally  divide  the  upland  from  the  in- 
tervale, leaving  the  latter  between  the  Canal  and  the  Riyer.  The 
intervale  lands  rarely  afford  good  situations  for  buildings  and 
Roads,  and  would  not  make  desirable  farms  without  some  portioti 
of  upland.  The  Canal  would  not  therefore  be  readily  adoptcci 
as  a  boundary  of  property. 

The  accom'modatioa  for  public  Roads  roust  be  by  pivot  or  draw 
bridges.  When  a  small  number  of  vessels  pass  daily,  a  draw  may 
be  used  without  any  great  Inconvenienee  to  common  Roads  ;  but 
if  we  look  forward  to  the  trade  contemplated  to  float  on  this  great 
thoroughfare,  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  coaimon  Roads  and 
the  navigation  from  croesidg  by  this  noethod  must  be  apparent- 
And  in  large  towns  and  villages  the  communication  between  the 
two  sidss  of  the  Canal  would  be  peculiarly  perplexing  and  diead- 
?i.'  ■    ■'••,■-.■■•;.■■    ■:...■■  :' ■•   ;.-. <'{■ .  V "v  •  ■■■:'■'■ 
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vsntageoQs  :  though  there  are  difficulties,  ^e  by  no  means  consi- 
der  this  method  of  crossing  the  Canal  impracticable  ;  but  hare 
tiiought  it  incumbent  on  us,  to  point  out  the  inconveniences  that 
are  inseparable  from  th«  plan.  4.- 

The  lock  that  is  required  for  the  schooner,  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  peculiar  form  and  rigging,  is  necessarily  longer  and  wider 
than  required  for  a  canal  boat  of  equal  tonnage  ;  and  we  find  the 
lockage  water  for  the  same  tonnage  to  be  (99  per  cent.)  nearly, 
and  we  may  say  double  for  the  schooner  that  is  required  for  the 
canal  boat. 

The  calculation  for  traction  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  vessels  moving  at  the  same  velocity.  If,  hovJrcter*  it  should  be 
desired  to  increase  the  speed  at  .some  sacrifice  in  the  price  of 
freight,  it  could  be  done  best  with  the  canal  boat,  as  its  ratio  of 
M*^*'?*V^°  ihe  Canal  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  schooner. 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  making  a  comparison  between  this  route  and  the 
fine  Canal,  puts  the  velocity  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  2^J  miles  per 
hour,  and  on  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal  "  at  5^  miles  per 
hour.  The  sectional  area  of  the  Erie  canal  boats,  on  the  average, 
have  a  ratio  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  Erie  Canal  full  as  fa- 
vorable as  the  schooner  to  the  proposed  Canal.  We  suppose  he 
contemplated  steam  power  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  superiority 
m  speed,  which,  by  the  usually  received  principle  of  computation, 
would  require  nearly  5  times  as  much  power  as  a  speed  of  2^ 
miles  per  hour.  The  sectional  area  of  the  schooner  to  the  Canal 
IS  as  1  to  3.94,  and  for  a  vessel  of  this  size,  having  this  ratio  to  its 
Laual,  would  be  moved  at  this  velocity  only  by  a  greatly  increased 
expense  of  power,  and  would^roduce  such  a  wave  as  to  throw 
the  water  of  the  Canal  over  banks  of  the  usual  height,  and  in  a 
•hort  time  destroy  any  ordinary  protection  that  could  be  given 
them.  We  do  not  therefore  see  any  ground  to  support  this  posi. 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inconvenience  of  managing  large  lock 
gates  will  produce  more  delay  in  passing  them  than  would  happen 
Mrith  small  ones  ;  and  the  only  advantage  in  point  of  time  is  in 
the  transhipment,  which  we  suppose  may  be  equal  to  one  day 
over  the  gain  by  the  boat  in  passing  locks. 

We  are  brought  to  the  following  conclusions,  to  wit :  That 
sehooners  would  gain,  by  saving  transhipment,  one  day  in  navi- 
gation between  OsWego  and  Albany. 

That  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  80  cents  per  ton  great- 
er than  by  boats. 
That  schooners  would  require  double  the  quantityof  lockage  water. 
That  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  o(  draw  bridges  a 
schooner  navigation  would  greatly  discommode  the  ordinary 
inter»communieation  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed. 
t;^  That  the  use  of  steam  power  is  itfexpedient. 

In  regard  to  the  construction,  we  haVe  no  doubt  of  the  practi- 
cability,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  any  thing  definite  in  relation  to 
cost.  To  do  this  properly,  the  plans  of  the  work,  not  merely  in 
general,  but  in  detail,  should  be  settled,  and  a  careful  location  and 
measurement  of  the  contents  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work 
made.  Experience  has  proved  tliat  no  great  reliance  «an  be  pla- 
ced on  cursory  surveys ;  the  general  practicability  of  a  project 
may  be  ascertained,  but  the  particulars  are  higilily  es.<»ential  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  cost.  We  believe  a  work  requiring  large  ex- 
penditures, and  wjien  the  expense  would  probably  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  question,  whether  it  should  be  undertaken,  should 
have  A  fiall  examination  before  any  professional  opinion  should  be 
given  in  relation  to  its  cost. 

The  projected  Steamboat  Canal  occupies  127  miles  of  the  Erie 
Canal  route  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  2  miles  west  of  Rome; 
and  as  before  observed,  Mr.  Jt^mson  anticipates  its  enlargement 
from  the  point  of  divergence  near  Rome,  westward,  to  6^  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  60  or  70  feet  width  at  the  surface.  Now,  we 
propose  for  comparison,  tliat  this  enlargement  shall  be  extended 
to  tne  dimensions  of  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  to  wit ;  8 
feet  depth  of  water,  and  90  feet  width  at  surface.  This  would 
give  a  large  Canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  To  compare 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  on  this  route, 
with  that  by  Ontario,  we  must  inquire  into  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  Lake  Ontario.  Tliis  has  been  stated  at  29  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  for  merchandize,  as  per  rates  of  1834,  given  by  Mr.  John- 
Kou.  A  forwarding  merchant  connected  with  the  Oswego  line, 
(Mr,  Griffith,  of  Troy,)  informs  us,  the  price  of  freight  from  Os- 
wego to  Lewiston,  is  20  cents  per  hundred.  Capt.  Vandewater, 
of  the  SteaniboHt  United  States,  on  Lake  Ontario,  says  he  hag 
carried  freight  at  15  cents  per  hundred,  each  way,  for  the  last 
two  years.  That  the  price  by  schooner  is  about  the  same.  He 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  they  had  plenty  of  freight,  that 
steamboats  would  carry  for  15  cents  up  and  12^  cents  down,  and 
schooners  for  12^  cents  up  and  10  cents  down.  To  put  the 
average  at  10  cents,  and  allow  2  cents  for  port  charges,  would 
bring  the  cost^to  8  cer.tsfper  hundred  for  the  freight  over  Lake 
Ontsu-io,  which  is  probably  as  low  as  we  can  anticipate  for  an 
average  rate  by  schooners.  This  will  give  per  mile,  from  Lew- 
iston to  Oswego,  (146  miles,)  10.9  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
cost  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  will  then  be  oy  scliooners — 


Buffalo  to  Lewiston,  90  miles.  Canal  at  15^  mills, 
Leistown  to  Oswego,  146  mileiib  Lake,  at  10.9, 
Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles.  Canal,  at  15^-, 


By  Canal  boat — 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  ;363  mileti,  Canal,  at  11  mills. 
Transshipment  at  Buffalo, 


9&1B| 


$3  99 
25 


4  24T 

Difference  in  favor  of  Erie  Canal,  94 

If  the  chfffge  for  transportation  by  lite  boat  is  rai«ed  to  8  roiUSf 

and  the  tolls  also  to  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  then  tbe  companaon 

will  be  as  follows,  to  vvit ; 

Ontario  route,  96  09 

Erie  Canal  route,  ti  66- 

Difference  in  favor  of  Erie  Canal,  £4 

The  time  required,  allowing  3  days  as  the  average  pa«i!iag«  en* 
Lake  Ontario,  which  we  arc  informed,  is  rather  below  the  aver- 
age for  8clK)oners,  and  6  hours  extra  time  to  pascMAg  30  locka 
more  on  the  Ontario  route  than  the  Erie  Canal,  wiU  be  for  %i;T7 

Ontario  route — 
232  miles  of  Canal  navigation,  at  2^  miles  per  hour,   92.8  hoaN- 
Extra  time  for  30  locks,  6 

Lake  navigation,  3  days,  •  72        "     ^ 


Erie  Canal  route — 
363  miles  of  Canal,  at  2^  miles  per  hour, 


170.8 
145.2 


Difference  in  favor  of  Erie  Canal  route,^  25.6        " 

If  steam  power  was  used  on  Lake  Ontario,  from  40  to  50  bo«ir» 
would  be  saved  in  time,  making  this  route  in  tim«,  about  oiie  day 
the  shortest.     This  would  of  course  be  at  an  increa«ed  expenaf. 

Whether  the  communication  be  made  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake 
Ontario,  or  from  the  Hudson  tolLake  Erie,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
a  Canal,  designed  for  boats  exclusively  adapted  to  its  navigation, 
and  which  may  be  towed  by  steamboats  on  the  Hudson,  will  best 
accommodate  the  prominent  interest  involved^in  the  great  trade, 
for  which  provision  is  to  be  nuule. 

In  order  to  draw  the  comparison,  we  have  taken  a  boat  of  300 
tons  burthen ;  but  we  would  observe,  that  we  consider  this  to  be 
larger  than  can  be  navigated,  with  the  best  economy,  on  the  pro- 
posed Canal.  Its  sectional  area,  althwigh  much  more  favorabk 
in  its  ratio  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  proposed  *'  Steamboat 
Canal,"  than  the  schooner  we  have  considered,  is  still  too  large 
for  the  most  economical  traction.  A  Canal  boat,  designed  to  carry 
ordinarily  120  tons,  and  which  could,  when  a  pressure  of  freight 
demanded,  carry  150  tons,  we  believe  may  be  conducted  with  the 
best  economy  in  transportation.  A  Canal  having  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  80  feet  width  at  surface,  with  locks  16  by  115  feet 
cliamber,  could  be  navigated  with  the  best  economy  by  a  bf>at 
carrying  from  120  to  I'A)  tons  burthen.  We  are  fully  persuaded 
a  boat  of  this  capacity  could  be  navigated  en  a  Canal,  suited  to 
afford  it  the  most  (economical  traction,  for  the  lowest  price  as- 
sumed in  the  computations  above  made.  In  regard  to  the  size 
of  Canal,  we  are  aware,  its  ultimate  capacity  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  boats  that  may  navigate 
it.  This,  however,  lias  its  limit.  The  boat  may  be  so  large  as 
to  render  its  management  inconvenient,  and  subject  its  naviga- 
tion, in  passing  locks,  to  so  much  delay,  ajs  to  diminish  rather 
than  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Canal.  The  point  which  will 
afford/the  greatest  capacity,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
And  in  view  of  the  prospective  importance  of  the  trade  to  be  ac. 
commodated,  the  dimensions  of  the  Canal  shonld  be  settled,  in  our 
opinion,  on  a  scale  that  will  reach  its  utmost  efficiency.  In  re. 
gard  to  proiiortions,  we  believe,  that  SO  feet  width  of  surface,  ia 
as  great  a  width  as  should  be  given  for  8  feet  depth  ;  and  if  a 
larger  Canal  is  deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  depth  and  width  should  be  made.  A  deep  Canal  re. 
quires  less  water  for  evaporation  than  a  shallow  Canal  of  the 
same  width ;  and  if  in  contracting  the  width,  the  section  is  re- 
tained by  deepening,  we  shall  enhance  this  economy.  The  lock- 
age water  is  also  less  in  proportion  to  tlie  tonnage,  for  a  boat  of 
greater  than  for  one  of  less  draught  of  water.  Proper  limits, 
however,  are  to  be  observed  ;  the  width  should  be  such  aa  to 
allow  the  boats  easy  space  in  passing  each  other  ;  and  it  is  highly 
important  this  should  be  liberal  where  the  meeting  is  as  frequent 
as  may  be  anticipated.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  10  feet  surface 
is  ample  for  each  foot  in  depth. 

Respectfully 'submitted.  -^  >  , 

John  B.  JervI6, 

HOLMKS  HVTCHIM^N, 

.    Eaiio'K  C.  Mu.b^ 

Civil  Engineers. 
Albany,  23d  Mavlv  1835. 
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The  following  account  ot  the  business 
of  the  Wclland  Canal  is,  we  believe,  from 
an  Oswego  paper. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  thnt  the 
WelJand  Canal  is  gradually  coming  into 
greater  use  as  a  means  of  transit  from 
Lake  Erie  and  the  vast  Lakes  and  territory 
beyond  it  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law. 
rence.  Though  distant  from  us,  we  cannot 
fail  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its 
success.  In  a  few  years  hence  we  may 
safely  prognosticate,  that  the  Welland 
Canal  will  be  no  trifling  feeder  to  the 
stream  of  commerce  which  will  flow  through 
our  city  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

By  the  following  Monthly  Report,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  business  of  the  Canal  is 
on  the  increase,  and  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  £250  in  favor  of  May,  1835,  over  the 
same  month  of  1834.  There  is  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  export  of  flour  and 
provisions,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
crops  in  1834  :  but  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
port of  other  articles,  and  of  merchandize 
imported,  have  augmented  the  Canal  reve- 
nues beyond  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  former  year. 

The  powerful  causes  which  are  stated  as 
being  at  present  in  operation  to  restrain  the 
trade  of  the  Western  Country  frpm  falling 
into  the  natural  channel  of  this  Canal,  as 
they  are  artificial,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  long  duration.  The  in- 
terest  of  private  individuals  will  soon  lead 
to  the  breaking  up  of  so  expensive  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Welland  Canal  Company. 

lt.Th«  Secretary  reports  the  following  Comparative 
Statement  of  Property  passing  through  the  Canal,  in 
the  months  of  Maj,  1834,  and  1835,  and  the  Tolls  re- 
ceived thereon : 

rArticUi.  1834.  1835. 

Floor 4,330  barrela.        2,721  barreli. 

Porfc..t *••••>•••       ^.872     do.  3,01fi    du. 

Whisky 102     do.  291    do. 

Salt 8,244     do.  6,146    do. 

WheiU 25,840  bushels.     .-VG.TSQ  bushels. 

Pipe  Staves 17,900  No.  84,339  No. 

West  India  do 0  No.  18,479  No. 

Square  Timber...      3,550 cubic  ft.     57,311  cubic  ft. 

Boards 204,484  feet,         226,395  feet. 

Saw  Logs 2,574  5,925 

Beer  and  Cider. ..  0  374  barrels. 

Shingles 0  8,000 

Barley 0  1,748  bushels. 

Gypsum 0  120itons. 

Tobacco 37  hhds.  1 12  hhds. 

Merchandise  437  tons  17  cwt.  2  q.  707  tons  15  cwt.  2q. 

£      8.    d. 

Amount  of  Tolls  received  to  May  31, 1834,  672  11  6i 
O  Do-  <lo.        do  May  31, 1835, 922  15  2 


Increase jESSO    3  7} 

Which,  considering  the  season,  presents  a  very  satis- 
tactory  result. 

From  the  information  obtained  by  corres- 
ponding with  those  interested  in  the  Trade, 
there  is  a  very  great  diminution  in  produce 
for  export,  from  the  Western  country.  It 
appears  the  effects  of  the  snow  storm  and 
frost  on  the  15th  May,  1834,  were  far  more 
injurious,  and  extended  through  a  much 
great«r  range  of  country,  than  was  anticipa- 
ted.— Perhaps  the  loss  of  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  crop  may  not  be  an  over-aver»<je,  to- 
gether with  all  the  fruit,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nuts,  such  as  acorns,  beech  nuts, 
&c.  the  loss  of  which  can  only  be  appreciat- 
ed by  those  farmers,  in  the  back  country, 
having  extensive  droves  of  pigs.  The  far- 
mers on  the  American  side,  are  in  the  habit 
of  threshing  out  their  grain  in  the  fall,  and 
sending  off  all,  except  an  immediate  supply 
for  the  use  of  their  families  ;  which  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  scarcity  on 
the  western  side  of  those  lakes,  and  created 
a  deinand  for  almost  all  the  surplus  on  the 


Canadian  side — consequently,  very  little 
produce  can  be  expected  to  pass  the  Canal 
until  the  fall  crops  come  in. — A  very  great 
increase  of  merchandise  may  be  expected  ; 
and  those  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
this  route,  hold  out  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects for  another  season. 

The  only  thing  required,  is  to  make  the 
Canal  a  perfect  navigation.  PracUCal  e.X- 
perinient  has  proved,  what  was  always 
held  out  theoretically,  that  the  natural  local 
facilities  presented  by  this  route,  ■Vvoiild 
eventually  command  the  trade  of  th6  West- 
ern country.  It  is  true,  many  unforeseen 
causes  have  arisen  to  regard  this  result. 

The  trade  of  the  Western  country  had 
been  well  organized  and  concentrated  in 
Buffalo— many  enterprising  men  were  em- 
barked in  it,  with  any  amount  of  capital 
they  pleased  to  command — their  lines  were 
extended,  on  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River — and 
those  Companies,  together  with  the  Mill- 
owners  at  Rochester,  Black  Rock,  and  the 
entire  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  make  exten- 
sive advances  on  produce,  and  secare  it  be- 
fore its  removal  from  the  owners  in  Ohio — 
while  we,  on  this  side,  being  destitute  of 
capital,  and  the  consequent  material  to  con- 
vey produce ;  unaided  by  capital  and  enter- 
prise, which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  Montreal,  must, patiently  wait  until 
means  are  devised  to  place  capital  within 
our  immediate  reach — wh'en  the  temporary 
and  artificial  trade  heretofore  wrested  from 
us,' will  be  restored  to  its  natural  channel. 
The  merchanis  of  Oswego  sre  an  excep- 
tion — they  can  command  a  capital  propor- 
tionate to  their  ntimbers ;  and  with  a  de- 
grae  of  enterprise  and  judgment  which  the 
I  command  of  capital  generally  insures,  have 
I  built  and  are^building,  a  large  cla«s  of  ves- 
sels— last  year  they  proved  profitable,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  do  so,  as 
they  command  as  much  business  as  they 
are  capable  of  performing. 

The  Board,  feeling  tlie  importance  of 
placing  this  navigation  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  repair,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  object,  have  entered  into  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  materials 
to  re-build  such  locks  as  may  require  it,  and 
extend  their  dimensions  to  24  feet,  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  extending  the  whole-to 
that  scale. 

The  navigation  will  be  kept  open  the 
present  season,  as  long  as  vessels  may  con- 
tinue to  navigate. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

John  Clark,  Sec 
fVelland  Canal  Office, 
St.  Catharine's,  July  1,  1835. 

The  Island  op  New  York. — We  understand 
itis  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  tlmt  tliis  Island 
comprises  tliirleen  thousand  acres,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  thousand  acres  will  eventually  be 
added  to  it  by  extending  into  the  rivers  and  the  fill- 
ing up  of  marshes — Thcfii-sttliousand  acres  is  com- 
prised in  the  line  below  Grand  street,  from  river  to 
river — from  Grand  street  to  twenty-first  street 
there  are  two  thousand  acres.  In  these  3000  aci es, 
it  is  supposed  there  are  yet  vacant  lots  sufficient  to 
accommodate  not  only  llie  whole  present  population 
of  the  Island  but  enough  more  to  m.ike  up  the  num- 
ber ot  300,000— or  the  number  of  100,000  inhabi. 
tants  to  one  thousand  acres,  allowing  about  the 
s-vme  density  ofpopulation  that  now  exists  below 
Canal  street.— It  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  the 
whole  Island  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants-r-and  if  our  pop- 
ulation continues  to  increase  in  tlie  same  ratio  it 
has  done  for  the  la-st  3U  or  40  years,  the  Island  will 
be  filled  to  its  whole  extent,  in  a  period  of  less  than 
hnlfa  centiiry.-rlMcrcuntile.] 

The  officer  who  pursued  Bmoen  the  smuggler,  in 
a  pilot  brtaf  ^  to  Kngland,  reUirned  in  the  Virginian, 


re  infecta,  that  is,  without  executing  his  object,  us 
indeed  it  w.as  perfectly  certain  before  he  stalled, 
that  he  would,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  overhauled 
the  ship  in  which  Bowen  was  a  passenger,  oii  the 
high  seas. 

Application  was  made  trt  the  Secretary  of  the 
Home  IVpariracntt  for  a  warrant  to  arreBiBoweni 
but  it  was  refused,  on  the  grotuid  that  no  ircat.y 
stipulations  required  such  a  coUrsej  and  ■wiiHnui 
ihcm,  it  was  wholly  niadmiasible  i  and  in  England, 
a  majj,  however  crirninnl,  cannot  be  kidnapped 
under  the  for»>8  of  law,  as  we  have  instances  of,  in 
tliis  country. 

Firemen's  Guide.— A  map  of  the  city  to  91st 
street  has  jusi  been  published  by  Desobry,  131 
Broadway,  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
showing  the  fire  districts,  fire  limits,  public  cisterns, 
stations  of  ensjinos,  &c.,  and  an  explanation  of  tlie 
direction  of  a  fire,  as  indicated  by  the  striking  of 
the  City  Hall  Bell:— 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts,  wluch  are 
pointed  oiH  by  the  bcU  as  follows : 

Isl  Dlslria— One  stroke  of  the  bpll. 

2d  District, — Two    do  do. 

3d  District — Three  do       '.  •      lift. 

4ih  District— Four  do  'do. 

5t.h  District — A  continual  ringing. 

The  first  Distiict  is  comprehended  by  a  line  from 
the  foot  of  Murray  street  to  the  City  Hall,  and  in  a 
luie  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  City  Hall,  paraK 
lei  with  the  Noiih  River  to  2)st  street.  , 

The  second  District  is  bounded  bv  tl)«  latter 
line,  and  a  straight  line  ifion\  the  Hall  to  the  3d 
aveniieatSls't  ^irW:li 

The  third  District  is  toundcd  by  the  latter  and 
a  hnc  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  East  River  abovQ 
the  Dry  Dock. 

The  fourth  DisU  let  is  bounded  by  the  latter,  and 
comprehends  all  the  space  between  that  and  tho 
East  River  as  far  down  as  Frankfort  street' 

The  fifth  District  is  all  that  pal  t  of  the  city  beloW 
Frankfort  and  Murray  6trReta.—f Commercial.) 

[trOmthe  Globe  of  Wednesday.]  , 
General  Naval  Order. — As  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  nieinory  of  CXSptAiS  Wiiicbf  t  Cfeililickt, 
late  of  the  Uirfted  StAtCS  Jtavy,  who  died  at  Feu- 
sacok,  on  the  i4th  insU,  while  in  the  command  of 
the  Navy  Yard  and  Station  at  that  place,  the  flags 
of  the  Navy  Yards,  Stations,  and  Vessels  of  the 
United- Stales  Navy  will  be  hoisted  lialf-inast,  and 
thirteen  minute  ;^ns  fired  at  noon  on  the  day  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order. 

Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days. 

MahLos  DicKEhsoft; 
Navv  Department,  2?th  Oct.,  l63r>. 


TttE  SuRPLtJS  Rkvence. — The  large  amount 
of  the  6Uri)lu8  revenue  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  still  greater  one  for  the  succeeding 
year,  is  attracting  tlic  attention  of  the  public  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surplus  of  the  u«xt  year, 
there  will  be  six  and  a  half  millions  of  U.  S.  sfxJc, 
with  which  something  must  be  done.  Ways  and 
means  must  be  ihouglii  of  to  get  clear  of  it.  Wc 
have  heard  it  suggested  that  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  it  might  be  employed  in  procuring  materi- 
als, &c.  for  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  ;  and 
when  we  saw  the  advertisement  (which  will  be 
found  in  our  paper)  of  proposals  for  the  supply  of 
of  live  oak  timber  for 

5  Ships  of  the  line, 

.     \         6  Frigateis,  ■■ 

.        ,  5  SloOps  of  war,  , 

6  Schooners,  and    '  -'•     •     • 
"2  steamers, 

we  did  not  know  bur,  tlmt  some  of  tliis  might  be  in 
anticipation  ;  but  on  inquiry  we  found  it  was  found- 
ed on  the  regular  and  usual  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  usual  appropriation  can  go  uu 
procuring  timber  at  the  alxjveralc,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  any  great  increase  of  appropriation  in 
that  way. — What  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus 
Revenue  ? — [Washington  Telegraph.] 


Monument  to  Perry. — Wc  learn,  with  much 
pleasure,  that  the  project  of  a  monument  to  the 
lamented  Peny,  to  be  erected  in  this  city,  has  not 
been  lost  si^rlii  of,  and  will  not  l)e  abandoned.  The 
surviving  companions  of  that  gallant  .spirit  deem 
the  thing  due  to  his  memory,  and  arc  determined  to 
see  it  accomplished.  They  will  not  lack  aid  in 
their  nnflenakin;?. — (Buffalo  .Toumnl.] 
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FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

y  This  splendid  display  of  that  spirit  which 
is  constantly  urging  our  yet  infant  nation 
Still  onward  in  the  march,  or  rather  flight 
of  improvement,  has  now  clost-d  ;  and  it  is 
not  enough  for  us  merely  to  say,  it  litis  not 
only  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipa. 
tion  of  the  most  enthusiastic  American  pa- 
triot,  but  it  has  surpassed  any  thing  which 
could  have  been  btlieved,  had  it  been  pre- 
dieted.  The  official  Report  is  in  detail  be- 
fore the  public  ;  but  we  deem  it  not  only  a 
privilege,  to  which  we  are  entitled,  but  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  readers  to  present  them, 
fh  bui"  own  way,  our  own  opinions,  com- 
iiieiiis  and  feinarks.  if  not  on  every  article, 
at  least  on  some  of  those  we  considercfd  most 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  estimating  the  respective  value  of  the 
productions  of  human  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try,  we  should  place  in  the  first  rank,  and  at 
great  distance  before  any  others,  those 
Which  increase  tlie  prodiictiiienttss  of  hu- 
man  labor.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  can 
contrive,  in  any  branch  of  labor,  in  which 
ten  thousand  people  are  employed  at  one 
dollar  per  day,  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
the  labor  of  one  thousand,  or  ten  times  the 
effect  produced  before,  by  the  ten  thousand  ; 
If  he  does  not  deserve  all  the  inerease  his 
ingenuity  has  produced,  he  certainly  de- 
serves, and  well  deserves,  an  immense  pe- 
feimiary  reward,  together  with  the  grateful 
ihanks  and  the  cheering  applauses  of  man. 
kind.  But  it  is  painfully  trtie  thfit  ejtactly 
the  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  The  aii- 
thors  of  far  the  greater  number  of  labor, 
saving  inventions  have  mB4  no  Toward  but 
poverty  and  contempt.      '*''.• 

Thfe  ne.tt  iii  cffdet  of  merit  is  he  who,  by 
his  ambition  to  excel,  produces  the  fairest 
iiid  most  improved  specinlen,  or  the  great, 
est  quantity,  df  any  article  contributing  to 
the  comforts,  or  the  innnocent  jilea^Ores,  of 
life.  The  agriculturist,  who  can  exhibit  the 
most  improved  article  in  his  line,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  ;  or  the  manufacturer,  who 
produces  the  most  valuable  sample  of  cloth, 
or  any  other  manufactured  article,  ought, 
certainly,  to  be  rewarded  and  respected  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  no  person  nf  sense  will  con- 
tend that  the  man  who  produces  the  largest 
and  fattest  ox  or  swine,  or  the  finest  and 
best  article  of  clothing,  can  rank,  in  the 
scale  of  merit,  with  him  who  has  contrived 
means  to  make  the  same  labor,  in  produing 
these  articles,  yield  ten  or  a  hundred-fold. 

The  next  degree  of  merit,  we  consider, 
(though  our  judgment  may  by  some  be  call- 
ed in  question,)  belongs  to  the  persons 
whose  genius  and  refined  taste  serves  to 
increase  and  improve  the  embellishments 
of  life. 

With  these  remarks,  we  shall  give  our 
notices  of  tho  various  exhibitions  at  the 
Fair  accordingly,    v  -   . 

t\BOR-SAVINO     INVEJfrtONS,    AND     IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN    MANUFACTURBS. 

I   Shaw's  Patent   Threshing  Machirtf.  and 


Horse  /'over .—Presented  by  T.  L.  Pollard 
&  Co.,  A/bany.  There  is  probably  no 
other  branch  of  labor  which  has  been  the 


subject  of  so  many  patented  inventions  as  .  and  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  mirpMsedl 


Threshing ;  and  there  are  so  nanny  con- 
structed on  the  same  leading  principles, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
Certsiinty,  which  is  entitled  to  preference,  or 
for  the  patentees  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  to 
point  out  how  theif  respective  Machines 
differ  from  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate  circumstance,  that  those  of  late  in- 
vention are  nearly  or  quite  all  good.  Mr. 
Shaw's  is  among  the  number,  and  for  aught 
we  can  see,  as  ^od  as  any.  The  Horse 
Power  seems  to  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  in  this,  we  think  Mr.  Shaw's  as 
good,  and  perhaps  better,  than  any  others  ; 
as  it  wiH  operate  with  as  much  certainty, 
with  as  Httle  power,  and  at  less  expense,  and 
being  less  complicated,  is  less  liable  to  dis- 
order ;  and  we  are  not  afraid,  therefore,  to 
recommend  it  to  any  farmer. 

Fitzgerald's  Grinder,  and  Threshing 
Machine.  —  This  Grinder  consists  of  the 
frustrum  of  a  Bone,  of  French  burr,  which 
runs  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  conical  hol- 
low case  of  the  same  material,  which  is  in 
two  halves,  the  one  stationary  and  the 
other  moveable.  We  saw  it  in  opera- 
tion by  a  single  horse  power,  and  it  made 
flour  of  the  first  quality,  and  we  should 
say  half  as  fast  as  a  common  grist  mill, 
with  a  full  head  of  water.  It  must  need  be 
an  excellent  article  where  large  grinding 
establishments  cannot  conveniently  be  come 
at,  and  for  many  uses  where  they  cart. 

The  'Threshing  Machine  is  a  good  one, 
but  we  shal(  nlaike  no  comparisons  in  that 
article. 

Walter  Hunt's  Patent  Forest  Bato.—We 
cannot  better  describe  this  article  tlian  in 
the  inventor's  own  words.  "  A  simpfe, 
effective  Machine,  designed  for  felling  trees 
and  cross-cutting  their  trunks  for  lumber  ; 
and  also,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  wild 
lands.^*  We  consider  this  an  article  of  pe- 
culiar value  fjot  the  following  reasons : 
First,  we  ade  confident  trees  may  be  felled 
with  it  as  fast,  and  we  think  faster  than 
with  the  axe.  Second,  It  may  easily  be 
carried  and  used  by  one  man, — its  weight 
being  only  30  lbs.  Third,  It  will  cut  nearer 
the  ground  than  can  conveniently  be  cut  with 
an  axe,  and  of  course  leave  the  stumps  | 
lower.  Fourth,  By  felling  trees  with  the 
Hxe,  the  trunks  are  often  split  near  the 
ground ,  and  valuable  timber  spoiled,  which 
will  not  be  the  case  in  sawing.  Fifth,  Its 
cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  engaged  in  lumber.  " 

Throstle  and  Speeder,  for  Roving  and 
Spinning  Cotton.  —  Made  at  the  Oldham 
Works,  one  mile  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  B.  Brundred,  and  ex- 
hibited by  Samuel  G.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  42 
Pine  street.  New. York. 

These  Machines  exhibit  some  improve- 
ments in  the  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion ;  hut  the  points  which '  most  strongly 


recoinmend  them,  are  excellency  of  work* 
manship  and  materials,  in  both  of  which 
they  are  truly  elegant,  without  superfluity  ; 


m  correctness  of  operation. 

Washing  Machine. — Invented  "by  A.  W. 
Soule,  and  another,  by  WiUiam  Nifl^. 

We  have  seen  many  patent  Washing 
Machines,  and  each  declared  by  the  in- 
ventor or  vender,  to  be  far  superior  t«  any- 
other.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  thfr 
two  above  mentioned  are  both  gOod,  and 
probably  that  they  are  equal  to  any  we  have 
seen. 

Improved  Drill,— 'made  by  D.  B.  King,  of 
Waterford.  The  importanceof  a  discovery 
is  in  no  direct  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  discovered.  This  little  dim. 
mond  is  worth  a  whole  quarry  of  granite,, 
though  the  latter  is  valuable  ;  and  in  such 
proportion  we  consider  the  value  of  thi« 
little  invention  of  the  Drill.  Every  good 
Mechanic  will  feel  the  same  pleasure,  whe» 
it  meets  his  eye,  that  a  skillful  connoisseur 
in  the  article  would  feel  on  finding  a  valuable- 
diamond. 

Machine  for  Making  Staves,  —  invented 
by  Philip  Cornell,  of  New. York.  As  a. 
hand  labor  saving  invention,  we  have  some 
doubt  whether  this  Machine  has  any  supe. 
rior  ;  and  it  does  its  work  in  a  style  which 
hand  labor  cannot  imitate,  without  an  im. 
mense  sacrifice  of  time.  It  not  only  finishes* 
ready  to  put  together,  of  any  suitable  tim- 
ber, from  200  to  400  Staves  per  hour,  and 
which  need  no  dressing  off,  after  tbey  are 
set  up,  but  it  elfecte  a  vast  saving  of  tim- 
ber, as  one  Stave  is  taken  in  its  finiahed 
state,  4irectly  from  t,he  side  of  anotkar, 
without  any  intermediate  waste. 

Machine  for  Cutting  Lath.  —  We  cam 
truly  say  of  this  Machine,  that  for  opera.- 
tiveness,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  It  cuts  from  60  to  80' 
Lath  per  minute,  and  as  they  are  cut  off 
smooth  at  one  stroke  with  a  sharp  tool, 
their  quality  is  improved,  anA  there  is  no 
waste,  even  of  a  saw.calf. 

Improved    Clock,  —  made    by    Geoi^ 
Gaines,  at  Seneca  Falls,  and  exhibited  by  E. 
W.  Adams,  the  Proprietor.     We  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail 
the  improvements  in  this  beautiful  specitJaeA 
of  Clock  work.     But  we   saw  enough  K> 
convince    us,  that  its  plan  is  superior  tO" 
any  other  now  in  use,  as  an  accurate  time 
keeper,   either   for  private  houses,  or  for 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
we  hope  and  trust  that  both  the  inventor 
and  the  proprietor  will  meet  Uberal  en- 
couragement from   the  public,  which  wc 
think  they  certainly  merit. 

Improved  Theodolite, — made  by  Ewin  & 
Keartte,  Baltimore.  Invented  and  exhibiU 
ed  by  Samuel  Stone.  We  cannot  do  justice 
to  this  splendid  invention,  as  well  as  elegant 
specimen  of  workmanship,  in  the  brief  cata. 
loguewc  are  giving,  so  well  in  any  other  way, 
as  to  let  the  inventor  speak  for  himself— 
Yfe  therefore  give  his  own  words. 


iSf^ 


AMKR!* -1?^  RAfliROAD  JOURNAL,  ANP 


"  This  Instrument  embraces  all  the  prin- 
-ciples  of  a  Modern  Theodolite :  besides 
•which,  it  contains  the  following  improve- 
ments-— The  first  improvement  is  a  circular 
revolving  plate,  sliding  or  resting  upon  the 
limb  of  the  instrument.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  wliich  forms  a  plane  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  limb  ;  on  which  are  delineated 
a  set  of  Mathematical  numbers,  which  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  Table  of  Logarithms,  and 
all  other  logaritiimic  tables. 

"  In  the  second  place,  this  Instrument  is 
so  constmcted  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
and  use  of  a  Chain  in  all  cases.  The  dis- 
tance of  any  visible  object  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  one  station,  as  far  as  a  flag  staff 
can  b'j  distinctly  seen  through  the  Telescope 
of  the  Instrument,  to  the  exajrtaess  of 
chfiins,  links,  and  decimals. 

•'  It  also  calculates  the  Latitude  and  de- 
parture of  every  course  run,  and  the  base 
and  psrpendicular  of  all  elevations.  It 
further  embraces  all  the  fundamental  rules 
of  common  Arithmetic,  viz  :  Multiplication, 
Division,  Single  Rule  of  Three,  Interest, 
Mensuration  of  Superlices  and  Solids, 
Gauging,  Stc.  Any  question  in  plain  Trigo- 
nometry, right  angled  or  oblique,  can  be 
solved  on  the  Instrument  correctly  ;  includ- 
ing all  questions  that  can  be  performed  by 
Logarithms  or  Logarithmic  Tables.  The 
whole  without  the  use  of  figures  or  a  ma- 
thematical  calculation." 

Cheese  Press,  invented  by  S.  Kibbe. 
This  is  the  best  plan  of  a  Cheese  Press  we 
liHve  ever  seen. 

Mowing  tmd  Grain  cutting  Machine, 
indented  and  exhibited  by  Capt.  Alexan- 
der Wilson.  ^ 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  labor-sav- 
iag  Machine,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  labor  saved  by 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  cutting  down  grass 
and  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  is  far  the 
hardest  and  most  extensive,  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive branch  of  labor  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  farming  operations ;  and  that  it 
has  to  be  performed  at  the  critical  moment 
when  in  season ;  and  the  farmer  is  often, 
thereby  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  hired  la- 
borers, who  always  charge  a  higher  price 
for  it  than  for  other  labor,  and  at  times 
take  undue  advantage  o(  the  employer's  ne- 
cessity. 

Now,  if  this  Machine  answers  the  intend, 
cd  purpose,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  the  farmer,  instead  of  com- 
plaining,  that  though  the  "  harvest  is  plente- 
'  ous,  the  laborers  are  few  "  can  dismiss  eleven 
of  his  twelve  laborers  ;  saving  not  only  all 
their  wages  and  food,  but  all  the  liquor  they 
drink  ;  or,  if  he  feel  a  charitable  disposition 
to  employ  the  poor,  he  can  by  the  money  so 
saved,  extend  his  fields  to  ten  or  twelve 
times  their  present  size,  and  increase  his 
stock,  and  consequently  his  wealth,  accord- 
ingly- Capt.  W.  calculates  that  this  Machine, 
with  a  man  and  horse,  will  do  the  work  of 
twelve  men  in  cutting  either  grass  or  grain. 


His  plan  appears  to  be  simple  and  well  di- 
gested ;  and  if  it  should  be  susceptible  of 
improvements,  as  he  is  himself  a  farmer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  head  which 
has  conceived  the  plan  thus  far,  will  be  able, 
by  the  light  of  experience,  to  perfect  what 
appears,  at  least  to  us,  to  be  so  ingeniously 
begun. 

Machine  for  Sawing  and  Jointing  Shin- 
glcs,  invented  by  David  B.  Moore. 

We  have  seen  several  Machines  for  saw- 
ing  and  jointing  shingles  not  very  dissimi- 
lar, possibly  the  same.  We  think,  howev- 
er, this  has  some  improvements ;  at  any 
rate,  this  is  a  good  Machine,  The  exhibi- 
tor states  that  it  will  make  10,000  shingles 
per  day  with  a  5  horse  power,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  case.  It  would,  therefore,  in  a  place 
where  there  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  a  suffi- 
cient water  power,  be  a  valuiible  and  profit- 
able article.     The  cost  is  $100. 

Double- Acting  Bellows,  invented  by  CUs. 
D  'Holmes. 

This  will  be  a  valuable  article,  where  a 
continuous  and  steady  blast  is  wanted,  either 
on  a  large  or  small  scale.  It  occupies  but 
little  space,  is  not  expensive,  and  cannot  fail 
to  effect  the  purpose. 

Locomotive  Chair,  for  people  incapable  of 
walking.     By  James  Grey,  Brooklyn. 

This  is  a  valuable  invention  for  persons 
unfortunately  deprived  of  the  power  of 
walking.  It  is  a  handsome  mahogany  chair 
of  compact  size,  and  the  machinery  by 
which  the  person  moves  it  with  either  hand, 
is  not  only  simplified  to  its  lowest  terms, 
but  is  truly  ornamented.  Mr.  G.  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  first  who  constructed  such 
a  chair,  and  his  improvements  are  the  re- 
sult of  1.5  years'  experience. 

Double-acting  or  Continuous  Pump,  for 
the  use  of  houses,  stables,  &c.  By  Dudley 
L.  Farnham. 

This  article  is  not  new,  though  the  patent 
has  not  yet  expired  :  w^e  have  known  it  some 
years,  and  still  know  it  as  an  excellent  ar. 
tide. 

Patent  Chum.    By  Francis  Lane. 

This  was  the  most  simple  looking  article 
exhibited  at  the  Fair ;  and  yet  we  presume 
not  only  every  lover  of  good  butter,  but 
every  one  who  recollected  as  we  well  recol- 
lect, the  many  and  painful  hours  spent  in 
boyhood  at  the  tedious  labors  of  the  Churn, 
when  ever  and  anon,  the  relaxed  sinews  of 
industry  received  new  stimulus  from  the 
cheering  (not  to  mention  fretting)  admoni- 
tions of  the  good  mother,  prompting  us  to 
perseverance,  and  who  saw  this  Churn, 
must  have  felt,  as  we  felt,  a  peculiar  glow  of 
satisfaction  as  he  passed  it.  We  have  seen 
patent  churning  machines  tortured  into 
every  earthly  shape  except  that  of  a  real 
Churn,  and  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  purposes 
but  churning;  but  this  was  none  of  them. 
It  was  no  machine  at  ail,  nothing  but  a  cou- 
ple of  the  real  old  churns  of  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  and  each  making  the  other  go  of 
itself,  without  the  amplication  of  any  power 
which  would  tire  a  child,     j     •>*  jtr;    • ' ' 


Patent  Roastmeal  Jack,  made  by  Edward 
Shepherd,  Paris,  Oneida  county. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  con- 
trivance to  turn,  by  clock  work,  a  spit  for 
roasting  meat.  When  cooking  is  done  on 
a  large  scale,  we  should  consider  it  a  very 
valuable  article.,.  "•   t    ,       .. 

Improved  Shears,  made  by  David  Ward. 

These  Shears,  which  were  exhibited  in  a 
case  with  a  lot  of  the  most  elegantly  finish- 
e<l  Shears  we  have  seen,  were  on  a  plan 
which  we  should  think  a  very  great  im- 
provement, where  several  thickness  of 
cloth  are  to  be  cut  through  at  once.  By  a 
combination  of  levers,  so  light  and  so  inge- 
niously contrived  as  to  be  no  more  unwieldy 
to  the  hand  than  common  shears,  a  pow- 
er is  gained  sufficient  to  cut  through  forty 
thickness  of  cloth  without  straining  the 
hand.       "         '    '  .     '  I  •  ' 

Morticing  Machine,  invented  and  exhibit- 
ed by  George  Page,  of  Keeae,  N.  H- 

This  is  one  of  that  family  of  inveulious 
which  seem  actually  combining  together  to 
turn  labor  into  sport,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  increase  its  productiveness  as  if  by  magic. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  operation  most  of 
the  week,  morticing  table  legs,  bedstead 
posts  and  other  articles — made  16  mortices 
in  a  minute — makes  them  straight  or  circu- 
lar, or  oblique  to  any  angle  ;  will  mortice  a 
14  spoke  hub  in  5  minutes,  and  all  with  more 
accuracy  and  neatness  than  those  made  by 
hand.  '     ^  il^^l 

The  price  of  the  Machine,  with  a  set  of 
6  chisels,  is  $30.  He  has  also  a  machine 
for  making  mortices  in  framing  a  building, 
with  nearly  the  game  despatch.  We  should 
think  no  man,  whose  business  embraces 
making  mortices  in  wood,  would  be  long 
without  one. 

Another  Morticing  Machine,  by  Richard- 
son and  Dennis,  is  doubtless  a  good  article, 
but  we  did  not  see  it  in  operation.  But  a  Uttle 
the  most  marvellous  specimen  of  labor  sav- 
ing, or  rather  labor  annihilating,  >ve  saw, 
was  a  brace  of 

Machines  for  making  Biscuit,  made  and 
exhibited  by  J.  &  C.  Bruce. 

One  of  these  Machines  is  for  large  and 
the  other  for  small  biscuit.  The  small  one 
is  calculated  to  mould  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  to  bake  and  complete  at  the 
same  time  48  in  a  second,  or  *2d80  in  a  min- 
ute, or  to  go  a  step  farther  into  the  marvel, 
lous,  162,800  in  an  hour.  Or,  to  tell  the 
whole  story  in  few  words,  he  will,  in  one 
hour,  convert  about  18  barrels  of  flour  into 
good  and  wholesome  bread.  The  baking 
part  of  this  Apparatus  was  not  exhibited  at 
the  Fair.  We  are,  therefore,  not  authorized 
to  vouch  for  tlim  report  of  this  part  of  the 
invention.  Of  the  rate  of  moulding  we  had 
occular  demonstration.  The  inventor  as- 
sured  us  that  his  plan  comprehended  the 
baking  as  well  as  the  moulding,  and  that  he 
had  it  perfectly  noati^^,  t^ou^  it  w»«  not 
exhibited..  ■?/«•:•;    :,^  '  .  '  *•  rvv'-o 

To  pass  over  all  other  considerations  on 
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the  Bread-Making  Apparatus,  we  should 
think  its  importance  at  sea,  and  in  war, 
enough  to  enrich,  if  not  immortahze  its  in- 
ventor. A  given  quantity  of  flour  takes  up 
less  room  in  storage  than  the  same  baked 
into  bread.  In  long  voyages  at  sea,  instead 
of  barely  preserving  the  spark  of  vitaUty,  by 
gnawing  upon  a  dry  and  mouldy  substance, 
which,  perhaps,  was  once  bread,  but  is  now 
the  habitation  of  myriads  of  noisome  in- 
sects, the  health  of  a  crew  will  no  doubt  be 
promoted,  independently  of  the  comfort,  by 
pood  and  wholesome  bread  every  day,  or  at 
farthest  once  a  week  ;  and  the  same  bene- 
fits will  result  to  an  army  on  land. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  wonderful  Ap- 
paratus, sufficient  for  a  ship  of  the  line,  will 
not  exceed  $100,  and  the  space  it  will  oc- 
cupy is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  consequence. 
Who  can  tell  why  this  does  not  meet  with 
encouragement  1 

Arnold's  Patent  Machine  for  Making 
Twisted  Roving. — The  several  inventions 
for  making  Rubbed  Roving,  and  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  that  kind  of  Roving,  except 
for  fine  twist,  have  nearly  superceded  the 
use  of  Twisted  Roving  altogether  in  this 
country.  But  in  spinning  cotton  from  60 
hanks  to  the  pound  upwards.  Roving  is 
doubtless  to  be  preferred  with  some  twist ; 
and  as  we  are  constantly  progressing  to- 
wards  finer  fabrics,  we  think  this  speeder 
may  become  a  valuable  article.  Such  is  the 
opinion  we  formed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
one  to  explain  it. 

Hamilton's  ^lachine  for  Sawing  down 
Trees. — This  article  stood  in  the  Fair  by 
the  side  of,  and  of  course  in  competition 
with,  that  of  Hunt,  and  we  notfced  the  pre- 
ference alternately  given  to  each,  by  the 
multitude  who  examined  [them.  But  these 
opinions  weighed  nothing  with  us.  We  as- 
same  the  right  to  judge  for  ourselves.  There 
were  some  strong  points,  respectively,  in 
favor  of  each.  Cheapness  and  portable- 
ness  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hunt's  Machine. 
Th^  effect  of  the  fly  wheel,  to  equalize  the 
resistance  to  the  power  applied,  was  in  favor 
of  MrJ  Hamilton's.  The  former  is  the  appli- 
cation by  hand,  aided  by  a  lever,  and  spring 
of  the  saw,  directly  to  the  tree.  In  the  lat- 
ter  the  saw  hangs  upon  a  frame,  swinging 
upon  a  pivot,  operated  upon  by  a  crank  and 
fly-wheel,  and  pressed  forward  to  its  work 
by  a  weight.  We  shall  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sion of  time  and  experience,  for  a  decision 
as  to  their  relative  value. 

Blowing  Machine. — ^This  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  Mr.  Brundred,  of  the  Old- 
ham Works,  near  Paterson.  It  consists  o 
the  frustrum  of  a  cone  surrounded  with 
spiral  fans,  which  being  inclosed  in  a  coni- 
cal shaped  case,  the  air  is  converged  and 
forced  out  at  the  small  end  with  any  force, 
according  to  the  propelling  power.  It  will 
prove  a  useful  thing. 

Model  of  a  Spiral  Reacting,  or  Tub  Wa- 
ter Wheel.  This  is  one  of  a  numerous  fa. 
mfly  of  Water  Wheels,  varying  but  little 


from  each  other,  and  which  we  think  is  as 
good  as  any  we  have  seen  of  the  kind.  They 
are  importantly  useful  in  certain  situations. 
Imprmed  Stoves. — This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,'and  worthy  to  engage,  as  it  has 
engaged,  the  most  eager  emulation.  But  the 
competitors  are  so  numerous,  and  s«)  many 
important  improvements  have  b«?en  exhibit, 
ed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  ini- 
possible  to  award  the  victory  with  justice 
to  any  one.  At  this  Fair  there  were  80 
different  stoves  exhibited.  The  preference 
in  this  department  of  invention  has  been 
generally  given,  and  we  believe  justly,  to 
Dr.  Nott.  But  it  seems  impossible  for  one 
man  to  run  so  fast  in  any  race  but  that 
another  may  equal  him.  We  had  not  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  critically  the  merits  of 
each  stove,  but  we  think  the  claims  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  Mr.  Parmalee,  and  of  Mr. 
Parker,  entitle  them  to  a  candid  examina- 
tion. ■  ■  /     '  ■■.  ,;;  -•,    .-■■      „•, 

Bee  Wt»c».— jAmong  tlie  numerous  useful 
improvements,  we  saw  none  more  entitled 
to  patronage  than  the  bee  liives,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Parish  and  Kelsey.  Both  their 
plans  were  good.  We  were  instructed  and 
amused  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Kelsey  on  the  subject,  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  few  men  would  have  patience  to 
acquire  ;  we  intend  to  profit  by  Mr.  K's  in- 
structions, but  we  prefer  the  hive  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Parish.  We  hope  the  labor  and  exam- 
ples set  by  these  gentlemen,  will  put  an  end 
to  the  shameful  pratice  of  destroying  these 
industrious  little  creatures  with  fire  and 
brimstone. 

Printing  Press.— The  hand  Printing 
Press  of  M.  L.  Kingsley,  embraces  some 
improvements  in  simplicity  and  facility  of 
working;  and  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  double  or  single 
Napier  Press,  we  think  this  still  has  its  use- 
fulness, and  is  entitled  to  respectful  notice. 

•'■-•-      MANUFACTURES.  • " ' 

As  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  the 
most  valuable  articles,  we  will  select  Mr. 
Pemberton's  Improvement  in  Gold.  Mr.  P. 
has  succeeded  in  eflfecting  a  perfect  and  solid 
union  between  pure  gold  and  pure  copper, 
and  between  18  carat  gold  and  a  composition 
very  suitable  for  various  purposes,  in  so  per- 
fect a  manner  that  a  bar  plated  and  drawn 
down  will  answer  an  infinite  number  of  pur- 
poses, in  all  respects  as  well  as  solid  gold. 
The  Buttons  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  manufactur- 
ed in  this  way,  are  in  all  respects,  for  use  and 
beauty,  superior  to  buttons  of  real  gold,  as  the 
metal  on  which  they  are  plated  is  more  sub- 
stantial, and  all  that  can  be  seen  is  gold. 
The  same,  when  plated  on  both  sides,  may 
be  said  of  the  Watch  Cases — and  we  might 
add,  many  other  articles. 

Silver  Ware. — The  specimens  of  Silver 
Ware  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marquand,  181 
Broadway,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson,  129 
Williara-st.,  produced  the  most  agreeable 
astonishment,  especially  to  us,  who  well  re- 
member  when  to  produce  a  common  Silver 


Buckle  in  this  country,  was  a  thing  viewed 
with  utter  astonishment. 

Articles  of  Copper. — We  saw  several  ele- 
gant aritcles  of  Copper,  which  ^e  thought 
quite  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  as  useful 
as  those  of  gold  or  silver,  though  the  mate- 
rial did  not  cost  so  much. 

Wo  will  next  notice  some  articles  chiefly 
of  Steel  and  Iron,  which  we  consider  to  b« 
of  still  more  intrinsic  value  than  those  niarfe 
of  any  other  metal. 

We  will  Iwgin  with  the  beautiful' speci- 
mens of  Edge  Tools — consisting  of  Cliis- 
sels,  Gougeti,  Drawing  Knives,  Broad  Axes, 
&c.  &c.  Superior  in  finish  to  any  import- 
ed ones  we  liJive  seen,  and  we  trust  no  less 
so  in  temper,  as  they  wen-  manufactured  by 
Kennedy  A;  Way,  of  Hartford— ui  the  senior 
member  of  whicli  firm  we  recognize  an  old 
friend,  wlio.se  ingenuity,  in  that  line,  as  well 
as  honesty  and  patriotism,  we  have  wibiests- 
ed  in  days  of  '<  Lang  Sync." 

The  Wood  Screws,  by  Messrs.  J.  fj.  Kfer- 
son  and  Brothers,  are  far  superior  to  any 
imported  articles  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

The  Ca.se  of  elegantly  finished  Shears,  of 
somewhat  varied  descriptions,  but  above  all 
the  pair  with  increased  power  which  we 
have  already  described,  are  elegant  indeed. 

Another  valuable  item  was  Hinges,  of  va- 
rious  descriptions — a  most  superb  article. 

Door  Locks — and  various  other  articles 
composed  of  metal,  all  of  which  were  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with. 

Watch  Dials,  of  rich  and  superior  beauty, 
by  Mr.  Mullen,  175  Broadway. 

Sheet  Brans,  manufactured  at  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut — a  very  important  arti- 
cle,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Sheet  Zinh,  in  very  large  sheets. 

Razors,  Penknives,  Shears,  andother  Cut' 
lery,  in  as  high  perfection  as  ever  gracftd  a 
show-case,  by  Robert  Ward,  142  Fulton-st. 

Another  sample,  of  similar  character,  by 
William  Wild,  142  Fulton  and  162  DiTision 
street.  -■    •  ^  ^.i-.  ■•.- 

Augers,  and  various  instruments  for  bor- 
ing.  of  the  most  improved  form,  and  ex. 
quisite  workmanship. 

A  splendid  lot  of  Joiner's  and  Cabinet 
Maker^s  Toots,  such  as  an  ambitious  young 
man  might  feel  proud  to  work  with,  and 
such  as  twenty  years  ago  were  never  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps 
rarely  on  tlie  other,  by  A.  &  E.  Baldwin  404 
Broome  street. 

Scales  and  Scale-beams,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved  forms  and  finished  Workmanship,  by 
D.  H.  &  S.  Nichols. 

In  the  line  of  Clothing,  we  can  only  »ay 
collectively — there  was  a  universal  assort- 
ment composed  of  every  material,  except 
Silks,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  form  a  brilliant  climax  to  the  dis- 
play another  year.  The  exhibition  of 
Broadcloth.  Cassimers,  and  other  Woollen 
Goods,  left  apparently  but  little  room  far 
futur.;  improvement.      One  piece  of  Black 
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Cloth  in  particular,  without  any  disparage- 
iiicnt,  to  the  rest,  was  for  excellency  of  fin. 
ish,  and  particularly  for  its  silky  softness,  a 
proud  article  for  our  country,  or  any  other. 
It  was  made  by  C.  A.  Beecher,  Waterbury, 
Connecticutt. 

In  Cotton  Goods,  the  display  was  highly 
respectable,  consisting  not  only  of  almost 
every  article  of  undyed  Cotton  in  use,  but 
of  dyed  and  printed  Goods,  of  exquisite  beau. 
ty.  The  printed  Muslins  and  dress,  and 
furniture  Calico,  from  W.  Robertson,  of  Fall 
River,  did  credit  to  the  Manufacturer,  and 
to  the  country. 

The  Cut  Glass,  from  W.  T.  Morton,  of 
Baltimore,  was  as  near  perfection  as  our  fan. 
cy  can  reach. 

The  specimens  of  Bookbinding  and  Blank 
Ruling,  were  beautitul  indeed — if  they  can 
be  surpassed  it  would  be  needless. 

The  various  articles  of  Cabinet  Furni- 
ture, some  displaying  superior  workman- 
ship— somejl  improved  form,  and  ingenious 
contrivances  for  convenience,  and  some 
both,  were  well  worth  their  price,  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  and  a  gratify- 
ing treat  to  us  who  could  not. 

With  respect  to  the  Piano  Fortes,  and 
other  stringed  as  well  as  wind  Instruments, 
we  can  only  say,  in  general  terms — they 
were  a  superb  display,  but  we  were  not  sur. 
prised  nor  astonished,  for  we  expected  to 
find  them  so.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  have 
left  no  room  for  improvement  another  year. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  a  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture,  a  Bolt  of  Duck,  a  most 
substantial  and  well  finished  article,  by  our 
valued  friends  Amos  Briggs  Sc  Co.  Scaghti. 
coke. 

Various  articles  of  Indian  Rubber  were 
exhibited,  which  were  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  much  more  peculiarly  so, 
as  they  pointrd  to  an  immense,  but  yet  un- 
explored field  of  future  improvements,  of 
which  that  article  is  to  form  tlie  foundation. 
The  little  net-covered  globes,  or  parlor  bnlls, 
exhibited  by  H.  Percival  &  Co.  must  cer- 
tainly furnish  an  all-important  hint  to  the 
iGronaut.  But  at  any  rate,  we  have  no  fear 
in  prt^icting  that  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
tises  of  this  long  neglected  article  have  not 
yet  been  thought  of. 

The  specimens  of  Crown  Window  Glass, 
from  Bedford,  and  from  Brooklyn,  certainly 
bid  defiance  to  any  other  country  in  that 
line.  As  they  stood  in  a  bad  light,  we  could 
not  decide  which  was  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence, if  either ;  but  either  of  them  far  sur. 
passed  any  imported  Crown  Glass  we  ever 
•aw. 

There  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Swords,  but  as  we  profess  to  belong  to  the 
peace  party,  we  hope  they  will  never  come 
into  general  use. 

Relief  Bed  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick. — 
Among  the  numerous  and  .successful  dis- 
plays  of  inventive  genius,  we  saw  nothing 
which  merited  more  grateful  applause,  or  a 
more  liberal  reward,  than  the  above  article, 
invented  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mr.  J.  states  that  he  htte  been  employed  a 
great  number  of  years  in  attending  on  the 
sick,  and  that  the  plan  he  has  presented  has 
been  suggested  by  necessity,  and  im- 
proved and  directed  by  his  long  experience, 
and  it  mny  be  truly  said  his  services  con- 
firm his  statement,  and  do  credit  to  his 
genius. 

By  this  wonderful  contrivance,  whilst  a 
sick  person  may  be  lying  horizontally  and 
asleep  on  it,  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  may 
be  elevated  to  any  angle  required,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, lowered  again  to.  the  same  position — 
or  the  patient  may  be  raised  from  the  bed  al- 
together,  and  swung  off  by  a  crane,  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  while  the  bed  is  made,  and 
then  put  back  on  a  fresh  made  bed,  and  all  this 
without  sufficient  jar  to  awaken  the  patient 
from  the  most  delicate  and  watchful  sleep. 

Whenever  the  state  of  the  patient  requires, 
or  admits  of  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  bed  may  be 
immediately  transported  into  an  easy  chair, 
and  back  again  in  a  moment,  when  required, 
to  a  bed,  in  so  gentle  a  manner  as  not  to 
give  pain  even  to  a  broken  limb.  Should  the 
patient  be  delirious,  even  to  the  most  raving 
maniac,  this  same  soil  bed  is  in  an  instant 
made  to  supercede  the  use  of  the  straight 
jacket,  by  confining  the  body,  head«  and  even 
the  limbs,  in  the  most  perfect  stillness,  and 
without  the  slightest  pain;  and  in  addi. 
tion  to  all|these  conveniences,  the  necessary 
calls  of  nature  may  all  be  attended  to  with 
the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  and  without 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  patient. 

Who  would  not  be  willing  to  rewajd  po 
much  ingenuity  applied  to  such  a  purpose  ! 

Wc  have  now  enumerated,  with  occasion, 
al  remarks,  those  articles  which  we  thought 
most  important ;  especially  the  most  useful. 
To  go  into  an  entire  detailed  description  of 
the  several  hundreds  of  fancy  and  minor 
articles,  though  many  of  them  were  useful, 
and  all  perhaps  displayed  ingenuity,  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  deserves  encour- 
agement, yet  we  think  it  would  occupy  too 
great  a  portion  of  our  pages,  which  our  rea. 
ders  would  decide  might  be  appropria^d  to 
better  use. 

We  shall  notice,  when  we  have  leisure, 
and  room  iti  our  pages,  some  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  more  at  length,  and  give  engrav. 
ings  in  cases  where  we  can  obtain  them. 


und  which  showed  that  the  speaker  was  fully  ac 
quaintedwAh  his  subject.  The  friends  of  educa- 
tion  felt  that  fp-cat  good  to  onr  oommon  schools 
would  arise  from  Mr.  T.'s  investigations.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  facts  and  results  stated  in  uie 
lecture  will  be  pubUabed  in  a  report,  hereafter  to  be 
made  to  the  patrons  of  the  mission,  and  wc  shall 
therefore  omit  giving  the  pui-port  of  the  lecture, 

_  Census  o*  Nei«r  York. 

The  following  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  city — being  an  abstract  of  the 
Census  recently  taken  : — 
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[From  the  ^llbany  ^rprxts  of  Saturday.] 

C  OMMON  SCHOOLS.— According  to  the  notices  that 
had  been  given,  a  large  and  intelligent  audience 
assembled  on  Thursday  cvenins;,  in  the  Female 
Academy,  when  thenaceling  was  called  to  order  by 
Gideon  Mawley,  Esq.  who  moved  that  his  Excel- 
lency, Wm.  L.  Marcy,  be  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  then  proposed  that  Thos.  W.  Olcott  be  the 
secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  Governor  then  rose,  and  after  introducing 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  audience,  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  great  subject  be- 
fore the  meelinn:.  He  stated  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  to  heiir  of  tlie  benevolent  efforts  of  some  of 
onr  truly  patriotic  citizens  wh»  had  sustained  this 
mission  among  our  roinmon  schools,  and  that  he 
was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  now  hearing 
souje  of  the  rcsnll-.  ol"  Mr.  Taylor's  tour. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  addressed  the  audience  for  more 
than  hour,  in  a  practical  style,  manner  nnd  thouglit,  y 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  audience,  M     Tliere  nre  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York 
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175  deaf  and  dumb  ;  of  blind  105 ;  of  idiots  J2 ; 

of  lunatics  176. 

Males,        ....  131,522 

Females,    ....  138,351 


Total, 


269,8^2 


CoMPARATiva  Statembnt, 


1835. 

First  Ward,  10,242 

Second  Ward,  7,540 

Third  Ward,  10,884 

Fourth  Ward,  15,420 

Fiflli  Wai-d,  18,490 

Sixth  Wai-d,  16,837 

Seventh  Ward,  21,482 

Eighth  Ward,  28,560 

Ninth  Ward,  20,566 

Tenth  Ward,  20,936 

Eleventh  Ward,  26,845 

Twelfth  Ward,  24,437 

Thirteeth  Ward,  17,025 

Fourteenth  Ward,  17,305 

FifteenUiWard,  12,904 

Total— 1835,  269,873 

1834,  202,589 


1830. 
11,331 
8,203 
9,599 
12,705 
17,722 
13,570 
15,873 
20,729 
22,810 
16,438 
14,915 
11,308 
12,598 
14.288 


Increase. 


1,285 
2,715 
768 
3,267 
5,60 
7,831 

4,498 

11,930 

13,129 

4,427 

3,017 


Increase  '67,281 

Increase  in  the  Wards,  as  above 
Decrease. 
First  Ward,  1,089 

Second  Ward,  663 

Ninth  Ward,  2,244 


202,589    12,904 
71,280 


3,996 


67,284 
The  Fifteenth  is  a  new  Ward,  taken  from  the 
Ninth,  which  accounts  for  the    ivecrease  in  the 
latter. 

The  total  increase  in  the  last  five  years,  is  a  frac- 
tion more  tlian  thirty'three  per  cent. 

Number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  4062 ;  number  of  horses,  10,712  ;  num- 
ber of  sheep,  416;  number  of  hogs  11,879;—' 
number  of  yards  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  thin 
cloths,  manufactured  in  the  domestic  way  during 
the  year  preceding,  668,000— the  whole  of  these 
manufactures  being  in  the  Twelth  Ward.  Num- 
ber of  cotton  factories  5 ;  all  in  the  Ninth  Ward. — 
The  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  'wtod  ■mnu- 
focturcd  in  ^ese  factofr'.es  is  $202,800 — the  value 
of  the  manufactured  articles  $271,600 — ihe  number 
of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  672,000.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  using  and 
manufacturing  $15,000  worth  of  raw  materijds,  die 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles  being  ,$23,000. 
There  are  1 1  iron  works — l  in  the  Second  ward, 
3  in  the  Sixth  ward,  4  in  the  Tenth  ward,  and  3  in 
the  Fourteenth  ware!.  The  value  of  raw  materieds 
used  and  manufactured  in  them  is  $130,250 — the 
value  of  manufactured  articles  is  $348,050.  There 
is  1  trip  hammer  in  the  Tenth  ward  ;  value  of  the 
raw  material  manufactured  $17,000  ;  value  of  the 
manufactured  articles  $2 1 ,000.  There  are  9  distil- 
leries— value  of  raw  materials  $532,527 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles  $659,067.  Two  grist  mills ; 
value  of  raw  materials  used  $108,000;  value  of 
manufactured  articles  $130,000.  Five  saw  mills  ; 
value  of  raw  materials  $311,860  ;  value  of  memu- 
factured  articles  $417,210.  Paper  mill — 1  in  the 
Seventh  ward  ;  value  of  raw  materials.  $8000 ; 
value  of  manafaci  ured  articles  $10,000.  Tanneries 
—5  in  the  Fourth  ward,  2  in  the  Seventh  ward,  1 
in  the  Eighth  ward,  and  1  in  the  Thirteenth  ward; 
value  of  raw  materials  $23,855  ;  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles  $55,260.  Breweries  10 — in  the 
Fourth  ward  2,  Fifth  ward  2,  Seventh  wan!  1, 
Eight  ward  1,  Ninth  ward  1,  Tenth  ward  1,  Thir- 
teen ward  1,  Fifteenth  ward  1  ;  valde  of  raw  ma- 
terials  $152,475  ;  value  of  manufactured  articles 
$?26,505. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Miller,  tlie  agents  despatched 
to  England  in  the  Piloi  boat  Aymar,  in  pursuit  of 
Bowen,  tlie  snniggler,  returned  on  Monday  in  the 
Liverpool  packet,  having  failed  in  accompliahing 
the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  their  arrival  at  Liv- 
erpool, we  understand  they  appliad  to  the  magis- 
tracy for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  fugitive,  but  could 
not  obtain  one.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ogden, 
the  American  Consul,  application  was  next  made 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
but  without  success.  In  reply,  hjs  lordship  stated 
that,  as  ao  eonpAct  exisied  b«tw«c«  ^rMt  Britain 


and  the  United  Slates,  authorising  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  redress  sought  for  in 
this  instance  could  not  be  grunted, — [Courier  and 
Enquirer.] 

f^  J  Head  CIuarters  of  the  Army, 

T^    a^  i  Adjutant  General's  Offkt, 

i>io.eo.  )  Washington,  Oct.  31>  1835. 

].... Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Ar- 
my since  the  publication  of  "  Order"  No.  38,  of 

July  1st,  1835. 

1 — Promotions. 
Regimait  of  Dragoons. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Van  Derveer,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  15Ui  August,  1835,  vice  Ham- 
ilton, cashiered. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Heniy  Turner,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  loih  August  1835,  vice  Van 
Derveer,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
First  Regiment  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  Lemuel  Gales,  to  be  Captain,  1st 
October,  1835,  vice  Henry  Whiting,  resigned. 

Secohd  Lieutetmnt  Miner  KnowltoH,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  23d  July,  1835,  vice  Pahner  de- 
ceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  1st  October,  1835,  vice  Gates,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  F.  Lee,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  23d  July,  1835,  vice  Knowkon, 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Chahners,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  August,  1835,  vice 
Harris,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  B.  Walbach , 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  Isl  October,  1835,  vice 
Kennedy,  promoted,  (brevet  l»t  July,  1834,) 
Secsmd  RegimetU  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  J.  V/hiting,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  10th  September,  1835, 
vice  Prentiss,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1835.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  George  AI.  Legate,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice 
Vance,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1835.) 
Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  R.  Aludge,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  31st  August,  1835,  viceBry- 
rxnt,  resigned,  (brevet  Isi  July,  1833,) 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  E.  Shiras,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  6th  October,  1835,  vice 
Petigru,  deceased,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 
Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  Otis  Wheeler,  to  be  Captain,  31  si 
October,  1835,  vice  Loring,  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  C.  Macrae,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice  Whee- 
ler, promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  George  P.  Field,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  25th  July,  1835,  vice  liald- 
win,  deceased,  (brevet  Isl  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Cary  H.  Fry,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  31 1  August,  1835,  vice  Legate, 
resigned,  (brevet  Ist  July,  1834.) 

Brevei  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  Barnwell,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice 
Macrae,  promoted,  (brevei  1st  July,  1834.) 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Alvord,  to  be 
Second  Lieutonant,  21st  July,    1835,  vice  Man- 
ning, deceased,  (brevet  1st  July,  1S33. 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Tliomas  Stockton,  to  be 
Second    Lieutenant,   31si   August,    1835,    vice 
Scott,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 
II.  Appointments. 
*  Staff. 

Brevet  Major  Henry  Whiting,  Cnptiin  in  the  First 
regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Gluariennaster,  23d 
Seotember,  1835. 

Ofcarles  M.  Hitchcock,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
17th  Au^-ust,  1835. 

William  W.  Hoxton,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  24th 
August,  1835. 

Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
Cadet  Abram  R.  Johnston,  to  be  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835,  to  take  rank  next 
below  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Hanly. 
Third  Regitnent  of  Infantry. 
Cadet  Hugh  McLeod,  to  be  Brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, 18th  September,  1835. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Cadet  Henry  Prince,  to  be  Brevet  S«cond  Lieuten- 
ant, 18ib  Sepiimbtr,  1635. 


III. — Casoaltjes. 
Resignations. 
Captains. 
Henry  Whiting,  1st  Artillery,  1st  October,  1835. 
Henry  H.  Loring,  3d  Infantry,  31st  October,  I83.S. 

Second  Lieutenants, 
David  B.  HairLs,  Ist  Artillery,  31st  August,  1835. 
Henry  E.  Prentiss,  2d  Artillery,  lOtli  September, 

1835. 
Joseph  C.  Vance,  2d  Artillery,  31st  October,  1835. 
William  Bryant  3d  Artillery,  21st  Aueust,  1835, 
Stephen  B.  Legate,  3d  Infantry,  31st  August,  1835. 
Moses  Scott,  5ih  Infantry,  31st  August,  1835. 

Brtctt  Secorul  Lievtenmts. 
James  N.  Ellis,  1st  Artillery,  19ih  October,  1835. 
Montgomery  Blair,  2d   Artilleiy,  10th  October, 

1835. 
Herman  Houpt,  3d  Infantry,  30lli  September,  1835. 
Lucius  Bradbury,  7tli  Infantry,  1st  October,  1835. 

Deaths. 
Bre%et  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Linnad,  Clnar- 

lennaster,  20tli  September,  1835. 
First  Lieutenant  William  Palmer,    1st   Artillerj' 

23d  July,  1835, 
Second  Lieutenant  Charles  Petigru,  4th  Artillery, 

6ih  October,  1835. 
Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  G.  Baldwin,  3d  In- 

fantry,  25th  July  July,  1835. 
Second  Lieutenant  David  A.  Manning,  4th  Infatr- 

try,  21st  July,  1S35. 
Assistant    Surgeon  Foster  Swift,    18th  Auntst, 

1835. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  French,  13lU  August, 

1835. 

Revoked. 
Charles  Little,  Mihtary  Storekeeper,  31st  August, 

1835. 

Cashiered. 
First  Lieutenant  J;unes  W.  Hamilton,  Dragoons, 

15th  August,  1835. 

2. — The  Oliiceis  promoted  and  appointed^  will  re* 
port  accordingly,  and  join  tlieir  pioj)er  stations, 
and  coiiipjinies,  without  delay ;  those  on  detached 
service,  or  acting  imdcr  special  orders  and  instnic- 
lions,  will  repori  by  letter  to  their  respective  Col- 
onels. 

IV. — "  RCLE;TO  BE  observed  IN  ORDINARY  CASKS 
OF  PROMOTION." 

3. — "  If  a  field  officer,  the  officer  promoted  will 
join  the  regiment  and  station  of  his  predecessgr; 
if  a  company  officer,  he  will  join  the  particular  com- 
pany where  the  va<!,inry  to  which  he  succeeds  may 
have  occurred." 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

Alajtr  General,  Commanding  in  Chief. 
R.Jones,  Adj't.  GeneraL 

Transfers. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutcnnnt  James  H.  Stokes,  of  the 

2d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  transferred  to  the  4th 

Artillery. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Bells,  of 

the  7th  RegiriKnt  of  Infanirj',  transferred  to  llie 

1st  Regiment  of  Artillery. 


The  followin;;  gentlemen  were  admitted  at  the 
present  tenn  ot  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Attorneys 

and  Couiisellois : 

Attorneys. — fieoige  K.  Andrews,  Walter  W. 
Allen,  Horatio  P.  Allen,  Augustus  L,  Allen.  Chas. 
H.  Bnunliall,  J<.lin  M.  Bradford,  Daniel  A.  BaW- 
wm,  Georsw  Buckham,  John  E.  Brackett,  Horatio 
Bogert,  Lorenz*  D.  Brock.  Howard  Chipp,  Solo- 
mon B.  Ctu^ely,  Stephen  B.Cushiiiff,  Phedrus  Car- 
ter, William  Calkins,  Eljenezer  Clark,  Sullevan 
Caverno,  Alexander  Fonda,  Joseph  Genter,  Daniel 
Gray,  Thomas  Graham.  Milton  N,  Halsey,  John 
Howes,  Augustas  S.  Hills,  Abraham  Hih-s,  Jo- 
seph D.  Jordan,  Joim  James  Kane,  William  H. 
Leonard,  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  John  L.  Lewis,  jr., 
Daniel  T.  Mosdy,  Henry  B.  McClure,  George  W. 
Newell,  Franklin  J.  Osborn,  Robert  O.  Reynolds, 
Hiram  Riggs,  Henry  J.  Ruggles,  Charles  A,  Sher- 
man, Walt<ir  W.  Seymour.  Allen  M.  Sherman, 
Charles  Stuart,  Charles  W.  S»vift,  Eniamus  P. 
Smith,  Wessel  S.  Smith,  Gilbert  M,  Spier,  Max- 
shall  M.  Suong,  Alexander  B.  Thompson,  Charle- 
magne Tower,  Peter  A.  Van  liergen,  Isaac  V.  Van 
Der  Poel,  Don  Carlos  Woodcock,  Abel  B.  Wat- 
kins,  jr.,  Arthur  C.  Souihwick,  John  Wait,  Henry 
P.  Wanmaker,  Henry  Whitney. 

Counsellors. — Henry  G.  Colton,  Joseph  Crapoo, 
John  L.  Curttniu.s,  J.  L.  Eudress,  Amos  Goidd, 
Joseph  n.  Husbands,  Charles  M.  Jenkins,  Alex- 
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ander  Hursheedt,  Robert  H.  Aiuilui,  N;iLhan  VVes- 
cott. — [Albany  Eve.  Jour.j 

Tea  ijj  India. — A  Calcutta  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  discovery  oftlieTca  plant 
in  India,  from  which  it  appers  j)Ossiblc  tliut  it  niny 
become  an  article  of  trade  IVum  tliat  cuiuitry. — 
[Boston  Adv.] 

Tea  Plant. — We  understand  that  further  dis- 
coveries of  the  Tea  plant  havt;  been  mule  on  our 
eastern  frontier  among-  the  Muneepoor  hills,  and 
that  some  specimens  of  the  leaves  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horliculnual  (Socie- 
ty, and  are  now  iu  possession  of  Dr.  Wallick. — 
Major  Grant  has  the  merit  of  this  new  tliscovery. 
The  plant  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  tlie  hills  by 
Shans,  who  knew  ii  well,  havmg  visited  the  tea 
garden  cultivated  by  the  C hinesc.  But  we  are  told, 
the  specimensef  tlie  leaf,  (which  we  have  not  seen,) 
from  want  of  a  projjer  curing,  are  not  in  a  state  to 
render  it  possible  at  jircseiiL  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
ty of  the  tea  that  might  be  obtained  in  that  dis.tricl. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  plant  is  common  among  those  hills  in  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  iluU  we  have  thus  a 
double  resource  in  our  own  neighborhood,  wiiich 
may  hereafter  render  us  independent  of  China  for  a 
commodity  become  so  necessary  to  the  comlbrl  of 
Europeans,  and  so  very  important  as  an  object  of 
trade.  The  hills  in  Muneepoor,  on  which  the  tea 
plant  is  indigfenous,  must  be  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion,for  in  a  letter  we  have  SlCII  describing  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  a  late  harassing  expedition  against 
some  freebooters,  it  is  mentioned  thai,  iu  two  dwys' 
march  from  Sangonoo,  the  parly  f()und  themselves 
among  pine  and  oak  lorests,  and  that  liie  nights, 
even  in  Uie  middle  at'  Alarch,  were  extremely 
cold. 

Later  from  ErROFE. — l»y  the  packet  ship 
VvrginUui,  Harris,  ma.sier,  from  LiverjKwl,  we  iiave 
our  London  |wpers  to  the  7ih  uitiuio,  inclusive — 
from  which  we  make  such  extracts  as  appear  of  in- 
terest, though,  at  present,  there  is  not  much  of  cer- 
tain intelligence  respecting  Sp^iin,  llie  chief  point 
<if  attention. 

The  following  article  from  liic  London  Times  of 
7th  October,  presents  a  brief  suminiry  of  the  lat- 
est intelligence  from  the  Cojitinent : — [N.  Y.  Ame- 
rican.] 

The  Paris  papers  of  Monday,  5th  October,  re- 
ceived, with  a  number  of  privi'te  communications, 
by  express,  bring  no  fuiiher  intelligence  frum  the 
interior  of  the  Peninsula,  and  as  the  resignation  of 
M.  Mendjzabal  on  the  25th  of  SejJteiuber,  rested 
exclusively  on  the  authority  of  the  JMe.nurial  lior- 
ddais.  the  absence  of  direct  intelligence  fruni  .Ma- 
(drid,  joined  to  the  continued  silence  of  the  teic- 
^SifL  on  the  subject,  might  have  given  to  the  state- 
ment a  sufficient  ctiniradiction.  Even  the  Jovrnal 
dft  Debais  iiad  begisn  to  express  some  reluctant 
tioubt  on  the-  subject,  and  the  J^Ionileur  du  Com~ 
meroe,  a  Ministerial  print  of  the  same  |Jttliiicai  com- 
plexion with  llic  ^Menmriid  Burdeluk,  is  tiie  only 
paper  published  in  Paris  on  Monday,  which  still 
professes  to  believe  in  M.  Mendizabai's  resignation. 
Starting  from  that  point,  it  is  pretended  that  a 
commercial  crisis,  the  result  of  politicuil  anarchy, 
had  ;dready  arisen  in  Catalonia,  t'ommeicial  or- 
ders having  been  in  a  great  measure  .suspended,  a 
number  of  manufacturers  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
nU38  the  most  of  tlieir  workmen,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  manufacturing  establishments  at  LJ.ircclo- 
na  luul  been  entirely  closed,  while  olliers  had  an- 
n«>unced  their  intention  of  winding  up  their  afiairs 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  utter  ruin.  The 
cottoo  trade  has  suffered  more  severely  than  any 
other,  having  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ily  under  the  system  of  absolute  pnihibition  against 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  whidihas  heieio- 
fiire  pi-evaiied  in  the  Peninsula.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  this  branch  alone  is  stated  at 
100,000  ;  the  annual  amount  of  tlu-ir  wages  at 
150,000,000  reals,  the  amoiuU  of  fixed  capit  il  ex- 
pended in  buildings  and  tiiachiiu'ry  at  160,000,000 
reals  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  jiroduee  at 
345/iXX),000  reals.  A  fourth  part  of  this  trade  is 
said  vo  be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Barcelo- 
na •  aad  this  Ministerial  journal,  the  Moniteur  du 
Commerce,  is  at  great  pains  to  impress  on  the  minds 
«fthe  lOO^OaO  workmen  of  Catalonia,  that  the  dis- 
tress to  which  they  are  exposed,arists  from  the  un- 
idue  advantage  which  En^^ltuid  has  taken  of  the  con- 
fusion whidi  prevails  in  tlie  country,  by  throwing 
ijiUa  Spain  immense qutuuiiics  of  Britb^li  manufac- 


tures, at  a  moment  when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
custom-house  officers  to  watch  over  illicit  transac- 
tions with  tlieir  customary  care. 

From  the  returns  of  the  French  custom  houses, 
also,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  de- 
ficit on  tl'.e  first  three  quarters  of  1835,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  corresponding  period  of  former  years. 
At  Havre  alone  the  diminution  amounts  to 
.1,644,000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  receipts 
for  the  three  first  quarters  of  1834;  and  at  Mar- 
seilles, although  the  returns  for  September  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  it  is  known  that  a  consider- 
able deficit  arises  in  the  receipts  for  the  first  «ighi 
montlis  of  the  year.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, is  not  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  England, 
but  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  usual  supplies  of  col- 
onial sugar,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  a  belief  that 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  colonies,make 
raw  sugar  dearer  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country. 

The  Vautiun  Caz<«eof  the  22d  of  September  an- 
nounces the  arrival  there  three  days  before,  of  Don 
Miguel  of  Portugal,  who  had  come  from  Rome, 
travelling  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Ramla- 
hao,  and  the  Precursor,  a  Portuguese  journal  pub- 
lished in  It  liy,  contains  a  proclamation,  bearing 
the  signature  of  Don  Miguel,  and  dated  from  Rome, 
l)€fore  his  departure  for  Germany,  in  which  His 
Highness  protests  against  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
property  in  Portugal,  and  against  all  the  sacrile- 
gious violence  and  usurpation  in  which  the  present 
Government  has  indulged  on  the  subject.  He 
promises  to  do  all  that  his  religion,  his  honor,  and 
his  love  for  the  Portuguese  people  can  require  of 
him,  to  frustrate  their  designs,  and  when  he  re-ap- 
|)ears  in  Portugal  to  reascend  the  throne  which  be- 
longs to  him,  he  declares  that  he  will  not  recognize 
these  sales,  but  that  he  will  be  inexorable  in  caus- 
ing the  purchasers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
to  lose  the  capital  they  may  have  expended. — 
Neither  law  nor  justice,  he  says,  can  give  validity 
to  such  sales,  nor  impugn  the  protest  he  makes 
against  them. 

Our  Bayonne  correspondent,  who  writes  on  the 
1st  inst.,  throws  discredit  oa  a  report  which  pre- 
vailed there  of  Don  Carlos  haviiig  clandestinely 
(juitted  his  army.  No  authentic  intelligence  had 
bcefi  received  from  the  seat  of  war  since  the  de- 
spatches of  General  Evans  and  Colonel  Wylde,  of 
the  2-2d  ult.,  and  no  credit  wai  given  to  the  account 
of  actions  said  to  have  taken  place  near  Orosco,  6 
leagues  from  Bilboa,  on  the  20th  ult. 

Our  letter  from  Barcelona  of  the  23lh  states  that 
dcsjiatches  had  been  received  from  General  Pas- 
tors, giving  an  unfavorable  account  of  his  opera- 
lions.  The  greater  part  of  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  line  belonging  to  his  division  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  near  Castellbo,  by  the  Carlists. 

[From  the  Journal  du  Commerce.] 

They  write  from  Philadelphia,  under  date  of 
Sept.  7th,  as  follows: '"Nothing  new  relative  to 
the  stale  of  affairs  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  President  maintains  a  profound  re- 
serve. None  of  the  ministers  hazard  an  opinion, 
either  that  the  money  due  by  France,  will,  or  will 
not,  be  paid.  During  ihe'Iast  absence  of  General 
Jackson  from  Washington,  a  person  in  conversa- 
tion with  him,  having  alluded  to  this  question,  the 
President  said  but  few  words,  and  those  far  from 
satisfactory.  He  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  I  will 
never  say  yes  or  no  to  the  French  government,  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  the  money  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty." 

The  London  money  market  has  become  much 
easier. 

London,  Oct.  6ih. — The  extinction  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  anti  woollen  man- 
ufactures to  India,  Cliina,  tlie  Pacific,  and  the  U. 
Slates,  is  rapidly  attracting  capital  from  private 
sources  to  supply  the  place  of  that  establishment, 
and  to  carry  on  those  important  branches  of  com- 
merce witJi  enterprise  and  vigor.  A  mercantile 
ass-jcialion  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  has  been 
formed  for  this  purpose  in  the  city,  and  is  to  com- 
mence, it  is  understood,  on  the  1st  of  January. 
One  gentleman,  a  member  of  this  firm,  has,  it  is 
slated,  proceeded  to  the  United  Stales  to  arrange 
a  system  of  banking  and  mercantile  operations  with 
that  country,  and  to  form  connecting  links  with  the 
Pacific,  Calcutta,  and  Canton,  where  establish- 
ment^ have  already  been  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  London  firm. 

The  transactions  to-day  in  the  Enslislt  Stock 

market  were  unimportant,  and  the  pnce  of  Con- 

(  aula  remained  almost  statiunary  at  !M)  7-8  for  the 


account,  and  90  3-4  for  money.  Omnium  closed 
at  3  3-4,  and  Exchequer  bills  at  1 5s  to  17s  pre- 
mium. 

Paris,  Bourse,  Oct.  5,  quarter  to  4  p.  m. — The 
Rentes  have  remained  steady  to-day,  between  81  f. 
70c  and  9 If.  75c.  The  Spanish  stocks  were  look- 
ing down  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bourse,  on  the 
report  that  M.  Mendizabal  had  resigned ;  this, 
however,  appears  to  be  untrue,  and,  on  the  contrn- 
ry,  some  good  news  having  arrived  from  Spain,  the 
securities  have  considerably  improved. 

It  i?i  reported  that  Louis  Philippe  is  inclined  to 
set  at  liberty  Prince  Polignac  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soners in  Ham  Castle.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  to  M.  Sauzel  (who  is  named  as  likely 
also  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet)  for  his  so  prompt- 
ly undertakuig  to  draw  up  the  report  on  the  Press 
Bill. 

From  the  returns  of  the  French  custom  houses, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  deficit  on 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1S35,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  former  years.  At 
Havre  alone  the  diminutiou  amounts  to  3,644,000 
francs,  as  compared  witli  the  receipts  for  the  three 
first  quarters  of  1834 ;  and  at  Marseilles,  although 
the  returns  for  September  have  not  yet  been  made 
up,  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  deficit  arises  m 
the  receipts  for  the  first'eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  Slessager  contiiins  ihe  fo!lowing : — "  There 
has  been  a  rupture  ameng  ilie  members  of  llie 
Cabinet,  which  is  no  secret  to  the  confidents  of 
Ministers.  According  to  accounts  we  have  receiv- 
ed, the  King  is  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  has  ta- 
ken several  of  these  gentlemen  at  their  words,  on 
their  telling  him  that  affairs  of  State  would  not 
permit  them  to  go  to  Fontainebleau,  and  conse- 
quently M.  Persil  will  alone  go  there.  It  is  added 
that  expresses  have  been  sent  to  M.  Dupiu,  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  M.  Sauzet,  but  these  personages 
are  less  likely  16  ally  themselves  with  M.  Persil, 
than  with  the  Doctrinaires.  The"  only  alternative 
will  be  therefore  to  make  a  complete  clearance, 
but  this  prob  vbly  will  not  be  done,  and  therefore 
the  whole  will  end  in  a  new  accommodation." 

Paris,  Sept.  30. — A  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Calais,  dated  to-day,  announces  that  the  King  and 
Clueen  of  the  Belgians  have  arrived  here  last  eve- 
ning, and  that  they  embarked  to-day,  at  2  o'clock, 
for  Ramsgatc. 

London',  Oct.  5. — In  the  clmrclies  of  the  metro- 
polis yesterday,  and  in  the  chapels  of  thtt  Dissen- 
ters, the  "Reformation"  and  its  chiefest  and  most 
glorious  concomitant,  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  tlie  English  language,  were  most  fitly 
and  most  zealously  commemorated.  We  are  sure 
that  as  speedily  as  the  announcements  can  be  for- 
warded, we  shall  have  to  tell  that  the  pastors,  as 
well  of  the  establishment  as  of  separated  congre- 
gations of  Protestants,  in  the  country,  directed  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  those  inestimable  works — glorifying  Go«l 
that  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  their  ancestors  to  attempt  the  structure 
of  monuments  of  sucli  imperishable  fame,  and 
praying  that  they  may  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  tne  great  and  good  men  from  whom  they  arc 
descended,  and  honestly  fulfil  their  fii-st  duty  to 
posterity  by  preserving  perfect,  and  intact,  wher- 
ever the  dominion  of  BriUin  extends,  the  fate 
whicli  so  many  martyrs  joyfully  sealed  with  their 
blood. 

The  Vetielian  Gazette  of  the  22d  of  September 
announces  the  arrival  there  three  days  before  of 
Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  who  had  crme  from  Rome, 
travelling  under  the  name  of  the  Count  dc  Iln- 
malhao. 

Lisbon,  Sept.  26,  1 1  o'clock,  P.  M.— The  obse- 
quies celebrated  on  the  24th  for  the  repose  of  tlie 
soul  of  the  late  Don  Ptdro,  at  the  cliurch  of  San 
Vicense  de  Atpra,  were  attended  by  both  Her 
Most  Faithful  and  Her  Imperial  M.ijesiies,  all  the 
Peers  and  other  nobility.  Deputies  in  Lisbon,  tiie 
Foreign  Ministers,  Lord  Howard  d(;  Walden,  liav- 
ing  come  on  purpose  from  Cintr;<  ;  Generals,  Ad- 
mirals, and  officers;  the  Coun<;il  of  Suite,  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  most  respectable 
people  in  town. 

A  slave  trader  has  lately  arrived  in  the  Tagus, 

consigned  to  Mr.  S- ,  a  German.    She  returns, 

after  having  sold  her  slaves  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the 
Havana,  with  a  net  profit  of  95.000  crowns,  or 
10,000/.,  after  deducting  every  outlay,  and  she  will 
soon  start  again  on  another  creditable  and  humane 
expedition  oT  this  kind.     There  are  three  Frencli 

residents  here  concerned  with  Mr.  S in  the  ne- 

fortow;  aim}  infamoiu  expedition,  and,  uoks^  our 
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government  adopt  some  olhcr  course,  the  traffic 
from  lience  will  increase. 

Spain. 

Paris,  Oct.  1. — U  is  said  on  Change  that  lel- 
ure  of  the  25th  from  Madrid,  are  received,  slating 
that  the  Marquis  de  Las  Navas  has  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  vohinteers  of  Andalusia, 
and  that  the  ganison  of  Madrid  has  departed  for 
the  army  of  the  Nortlj.  If  lhi«  is  uuc,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Constitution  of  1812  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Madrid. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  dated  Bayonne,  Oct.  29th, 
announces  the  following  nominations  in  tlie  Ga- 
zette de  Madrid  : 

"  Mina  is  appointed  Captain  General  of  Catalo- 
nia; Palafox,  Captain  General  of  Arragon;   As 
pinosa,  of  A  ndalusia  ;  and  Cluiroga,  of  New  Gra- 
nada." 

A  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  Perpignan,  Sep- 
tember  28tli,  announces  that  on  the  24th  General 
Averve  beat  4000  Carlisls  near  d'Olot.  Their  loss 
is  estimated  at  2000  men. 

The  Junto  of  Barcelona  has  declared  that  it  will 
retain  its  power  until  p  Captain  GenenU  airives 
who  possesses  their  confidence. 

A  recent  engajement  is  spoken  of  as  having 
taken  place  between  Bilboa  and  Vittoria,  in  which 
the  dueen's  party  revenged  itself  completely.  A 
Carlist  division  which  attempted  to  oppose  the 
march  of  Gen.  Espeleta,  suffered  much  loss,  hav- 
ing been  pressed  on  the  one  peurt  by  that  General, 
and  on  the  other  by  Gen.  Cordova. 

London,  Oct.  7. — Despatches  dated  the  28th 
uh.,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Government  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty,  were  received  from  Madrid  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in 
Paris.  The  Conde  de  Almodovar,  late  President 
of  the  Chanjberof  Procuradores,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Junta  Consaltativa  of  his 
native  province  of  Valencia,  and  who  afterwards 
felt  himself  constrained  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Junta  de  Gobierno,  although  from  the  violence 
of  his  associates  he  was  compelled  aUnost  immedi- 
ately after  to  retire  for  personal  protection  on 
iioard  an  English  vessel  in  the  harbor,  has  testified 
his  submission  to  the  central  government  at  Mad- 
rid, in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  by  shipping  off 
the  rest  of  the  junta  to  the  Spanish  penal  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  he  himself  at  the 
same  time  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Minister  at  War.  The  Junta  of  Galicia  has  in 
like  manner  sent  in  the  unconditional  submission  of 
its  numbers  to  the  dueen'sGovcmmcnt,  andhas  at 
the  sanqe  time  pronounced  it  sown  dissolution.  The 
Jiuita  m  Barcelona  has  also  announced  its  readiness 
to  dissolve  itself,  as  soon  as  the  Ciueen's  govennnent 
shaU  have  appi^inted  some  one,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Captain-General,  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  principality.  With  regard 
to  the  troojis  under  the  command  of  Las  Navas,  no 
further  apprehension  was  entertained  respecting 
them.  As  the  whole  secret  of  his  strength  consist- 
ed in  the  expression,  almost  unanimous,  of  pubhc 
opinion  against  the  administration  of  Toreno,  it 
was  clear  that,  as  the  provincial  juntsis  had  agreed 
to  support  the  government  of  Mendizabal,  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Las  Navas  to  push  forward  to 
the  capital  coulil  only  lead  to  his  own  destruction. 
Indeed,  the  cry  had  already  been  raised  in  Madrid, 
that  he  ought  to  be  hanged  for  not  dispersing  his 
troops  and  laying  down  his  arms  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  Toreno's  downfall  la  addition  to  these 
interesting  facts,  it  is  announced  in  Mendizabai's 
jlesfKrtches,  that  the  Cortes  have  been  convoked  for 
tlie  J  6th  of  November,  in  the  ordinary  course,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Estatuto  Real,  thus  afford. 
ing  a  circumstantial  and  conclusive  contradiction 
*n  the  sinister  rumors  so  industriously  spread  by 
the  organs  of  the  French  Government,  ifnotby  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  diplomatic  functionaries. 

Santander,  Sept.  29. — The  steamboat  not  hav- 
ing Started  as  yet  for  Falmouth,  I  have  an  opportu- 
niiy  of  communicating  to  you  the  news  from  Mad- 
rid, which  is  highly  favorable  to  the  new  Ministry. 
The  soldiers  who  were  moving  from  Andalusia  to- 
wards Madrid,  stopped  at  Valdepenas  on  receiving 
intelligenee  of  the  change  of  Ministers.  The  nom- 
ination of  Mina  to  be  Captain  General  of  Catalo- 
nia, that  of  Palafox  to  be  that  of  Arragon,  of  Ca- 
ratala  to  be  that  of  Valencia,  of  Rodil  to  be  that  of 
Estremadura,  of  duirc^a  to  Grenada,  and  of  But- 
ron  to  be  that  of  New  Castile,  has  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  popular  party.  The  Clueen  Regent 
has  also  ordered  the  pay  due  to  her  husband^  rank 
to  be  given  daring  life  to  the  widow  of  Torrijos, 


and  has  paid  the  first  instalment  out  of  her  privy 
purse,  until  the  Cortes  shall  have  sanctioned  the 
pension  as  a  public  one. 

The  new  Ministry  was  not  yet  fully  arranged, 
nor  was  it  expected  to  be  so  until  after  the  arrival 
in  Madrid  of  General  Alava,  which  may  take  place 
towaitlsthe  close  of  this  week. 

Seoor  Mendizabal,  whose  activity  astonished  the 
people  of  Madrid,  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cliolic 
one  night  last  week — his  illness  was  magnified,  and 
all,tl^  operations  in  the  funds  stopped  tor  the  day. 
Ue  is  now  fully  recovered. 

The  foUowing  article  is  copied  from  one  of  tlie 
Madrid  papers : — "It  is  stjited  that  one  of  the  chief 
officers  having  applied  to  Senor  Mendizabal  to 
know  what  he  ought  to  do  with  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  in  case  Uie  troops  from  AiidiUusia  should 
approach  the  capital '  Join  together  and  march  to 
Navarre  ;  I  will  remain  here  alone  with  the  Urba- 
nas,'  was  the  reply,  coolly  gi\  en.  This  answer  has 
given  satisfaction  to  all  piu'ties  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Clueen." 

Addresses  continue  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters 
to  the  dueen  Regent;  and  the  ferment  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  bemg allayed, nothing  remainsforthe  min- 
istry, after  lU  formation,  but  to  call  the  Cortes  to- 
gether to  make  good  laws,  and  to  establish  proper 
reforms,  and  to  put  down  the  rebels. 

One  great  act  of  Senor  Mendizabal  has  been  to 
oblige  ^e  Gazette,  which  has  long  been  a  nonen- 
tity on  political  subjects,  to  publish  articles  of  im- 
mediate utility  in  orderto  illustrate  the  public  mind. 

BiLBOA,  Sept.  2a. — The  British  Auxiliary  Re- 
gion continues  in  this  city,  where  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soldiers  in  discipline  and  in  the  mus- 
ket is  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  warmest 
friends;  while  on  the  other  side  the  Carlist  adher- 
ents do  not  conceal  their  rage  and  disappointment 
on  finding  this  town  placed  beyond  their  reach. 

Rumors  have,  during  some  days,  been  afioat  of 
some  skirmishes  between  the  Carlists  and  the  di- 
vision of  Espelata,  which  left  this  town  on  last 
Friday  ;  and  although  the  rebels  assert  that  that 
General  was  beaten,  that  he  lost  three  thousand 
men  &c.,  the  best  informed  state  thai  nothing  oc- 
curred except  some  trifling  skirmishes.  On  the 
other  side  the  dueen's  friends  speak  of  intelligence 
having  arrived  of  a  victory  gained  by  General  Al- 
dama  on  the  12th,  over  the  Navarese  battalions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mendigorria,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  dueen's  cavalry  800  killed  and  200  wounded. 
Theconfirmationas  well  as  the  details  of  this  ac- 
tion are  much  desired. 

Batonne,  Oct.  1. — No  authentic  intelligence  has 
reached  Bayonne  from  the  seal  of  war  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Spain  since  the  destjatclies  from 
General  De  Lacy  Eveuis  and  Colonel  Wylde,  on 
the  22d  ult.,  from  Bilboa. 

The  report  of  a  battle  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Orosco,  on  the  ^Olh  ultimo,  G  leagues  from  Bil- 
boa, is  not  confirmed ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  thing  of  the  sort  could  have  taken 
place,  the  letters  fh>m  Bilboa  of  the  22d  ultimo,  at 
80  Atvt  a  distance  from  the  pretended  scene  of  ac- 
tion, having  made  no  mention  whatever  of  it. 
The  Congress  of  Sovereigns. 

ToFLiTZ,  Sept.  23. — The  diplomatic  corps  has 
nearly  comple'.ed  its  numbers ;  however  tlie  King 
of  Prussia  IS  not  expected  until  the  26th,  and  the 
Elmperor  of  Russia  about  the  29th  of  this  montli. 
The  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurteuibuig,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  were  on  the  hst  of 
Royal  invitations,  have  sent  apologies.  It  is  also 
tliought  that  the  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  will  be 
of  shorter  duration  than  at  first  anticipated,  but  it 
is  probable  that  our  monarch  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  other  Sovereigns  to  accompany  him  for 
a  few  days  to  Prague.  The  crowd  of  strangers  ar- 
riving here  increases  from  day  to  day.  The  usual 
ceremony  of  inscribing  their  names  on  the  visiter's 
list,  is  still  adhered  to,  and  even  the  crowned  heads 
observe  this  regulation  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals. The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  were 
entered  under  the  numbers  2642  and  2643.  Several 
strangers  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
lodgings  in  the  surrounding  villages,  as  all  the 
apartments  in  the  town  are  as  full  as  tliey  can 
hold. 

London,  Oct.  5.— 'In  Paris  on  Satui-day  after- 
noon accounts  had  been  received  at  Toplitz  of  a 
formal  proposal  having  been  made  by  Russia  to 
her  Austrian  and  Prussian  allies,  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  produce  a  direct  intervention  in 
Sjwnish  aSairs,  for  the  osteo^ble  purpoae  of  re- 
stariag  the  tranquility  of  tite  Peninsula  i  aad  sec- 
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ondly  for  such  a  definitive  adjustment  of  the  Bel- 
gian question  as  would  afford  some  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  Holland.  It  is  to  the 
decisive  rejection  oi  tliis  double  proposal  tliat  ilie 
extreme  firmness  of  the  money  market  in  Pans, 
during  the  last  week,  is  ascribed,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal sj>eculaiors  having  several  days  before,  been 
in  possession  of  correct  information  on  the  subject. 
Public  coniidence  had  been  further  confirmed  by 
the  procceduigs  of  the  councils-general  in  the  Prencii 
departments,  which  afford  an  accurate  aad  satis- 
factory test  of  the  general  prosperity  vbick  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country.  ;  . -■ 
Greece.       '     ■■"• 

A  letter  from  Toulon,  ot  the  26th  ult.,  has  the 
followinj; :  "  The  sloop  Cornelie  has  arrived  with 
inijKirtiint  despatches  from  Admiral  Massieu  de 
Clcrval,  touching  the  present  |xisture  of  aflairs  in 
Greece.  At  the  departure  of  the  Conulie,  several 
engagements  had  taJten  place  between  the  insur- 
gents of  Romelia  and  the  Bavarian  troops  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them.  The  latter  have  already  expe- 
rienced Kever§l  checks.  The  rallying  cry  of  the 
insurgents  is  "  The  Constitution  forever."  A  let- 
ter from  Salamis  of  the  7th,  sutes,  that  "  the  Eta- 
varian  troops  and  National  Guards,  sent  afainst 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  liave  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  in  the  western  provinces,  have  been 
beaten.  Intense  agitation  exists  jn  every  quarter, 
and  great  irritation  prevails  against  Count  d'Anns- 
perg.  The  jjeople  detest  the  Bavarians,  who  occu- 
py every  place  ;  they  ruin  the  country,  and  send 
our  money  to  their  native  land — hence  specie  is 
very  scarce. 

Another  letter  from  Salamis  contains  the  follow- 
ing:— "Greece  is  in  insurrection.  Colette  Iws 
quitted  on  board  the  A\.'s«i.  He  remained  until 
the  latest  moment,  in  expectation  of  a  revolutioni 
in  Athens  and  the  Pyneus.  The  government  neg- 
lects to  drain  the  mai-shes,  and  fevers  prevail — six 
thousand  persons  arc  sick.  Tlie  diplomatic  (>edy 
has  been  outwiucd  by  the  Austrian  Ambasaadar^ 
who  has  concluded  a  separate  treaty  witii  bhe 
Greek  Government.  The  three  powers,  in  retunt 
for  the  loan  of  the  CO  railUons,  desired  the  estal^ 
lishment  of  a  foreign  tribunal  for  tlieir  respective 
subjects  who  might  commit  offences  in  Greece.  A. 
proposal  to  this  effect  was  rejected,  and  the- Aus- 
trian Ambassjidor,  by  not  seconding  the  poait,  has 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  ilie^reedc 
Government.  The  annual  expenses  cooiinae  U^ 
exceed  the  revenue  by  six  milboQs,  and  -'  -—  • 
done." 


A  new  and  beautiful  Steamboat  called  the  <  ^  ^ 
has  recently  been  built  in  this  city  for  O.  Maoiaft! 
Esq.  She  is  upwards  of  300  ion»  burthen,  156 fMi 
m  length,  and  finished  and  furnished  in  flie  most 
splendid  style.  She  has  been  built  uitder  the  su- 
perintendence of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  and 
from  the  trials  that  have  been  made,  sIk  is  bebeved 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  boats  ever  built.  W«  «in- 
derstand  Mr.  Mauran  sails  in  her  shortly  for  tti- 
vana,  where  he  proposes  to  esublish  her  as  a  re«^- 
lar  packet  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  and 
if  {XMsible  form  a  regular  line  from  •Charleston  to 
Havana,  which,  with  the  present  line  to  Charles- 
ton, woukl  foi-m  one  regular  communication  kom 
this  port  to  New  Orleans.  Such  an  undertekii^* 
deserves  patronage,  as  it  would  be  of  great  public- 
Utility  and  importance. — [Daily  Adv.]      .         .  - 


The  Chr  rJeston  Courier  of  Monday  last  relates, 
the  particulars  of  the  breaking  up  a  d^,n  of  inSamy 

in  that  city,  kept  by  a  man  named  Jun^j where 

unfortunate  women  were  forcibly  retaiPicd  in  m. 
der  to  allure  seafaring  men  and  otl»ers^  ■  These  fe- 
male victims  of  the  most  detestable  and  cold  blood- 
ed speculation,  were  mostly  brought  on  froo'.  this 
city— wiiere  the  wife  of  the  monster  Jun?,  it- is  un- 
derstood, now  is,  in  search  of  a  fresii  suppl'y. 

The  wretched  women  werelalten  away  from  the 
house,  and  pal  in  charge  of  the  civil  magistrate.— 
Their  names  are  as  follow  : 

Jane  Smith,  aged  22,  of  New  York  ;  has  a  mo- 
ther and  sister  in  Columbia  street,  yrho  are  repu- 
table, * 

Hannah  Raker,  aged  23,  belongs  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Henrietta  Hutchins,  aged  20,  of  Philadelphia  • 
was  once  married  to  a  Captain  of  a  ves."«el. 

Elira  Wilson,  17  years  old  last  March,  of  Npw- 
buigh.  New  York. 

SaUy  Sherwood,  age<l  26,  of  New  York. 

Elizabeth  BKkhy,  of  New  Vork. 


L.n.kiiLi^'  -■-■: 
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AJUlSRlCAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


[Fo»  THK  N.  Y.  AUrRICAN.] 

OU !  net  to  toe,  oh  '.  not  to  me,  that  look  of  cold  dis- 
dain— 
From  others  I  could  calmly  brook 
The  carelesa  word— the  chilling  look— 
Bo(,  oh  :  from  ihee — 'tis  puiii. 

The  iilver  chord— the  silver  chord— when  severed 

may  unite 
With  other  ties,  hut  oh !  when  broke, 
The  Lute  from  whence  tliodc  chords  awoke, 
It  may  no  more  deligUt. 

As  to  theSun— the  glorious  Sun — the  bending  Persian 

prayx. 
And  lingers  till  he  views  no  more 
lis  light — nor  ceases  to  adurc 
In  gloora,  its  parted  rays. 
So  in  my  heart — my  faithful  heart — the  love  that  bud 

ded  there 
Still  clings,  as  when  in  youth  it  clung, 
For  nieui'ry,  constant  mem'ry,  Hung 
.    With  fond  and  anxious  care. 

So  many  thoughts— so  many  thoughis— of  bliss,  o 

of  love,  of  piin — 
When  I  would  drive  thee  from  my  mind 
Her  magic  wreaths  thine  image  bind— 
The  effort  is  in  vain.  * 

Then,  not  to  me,  oh  !  not  to  me,  that  look  of  cold  dis- 

Uiiln- 
From  others  I  could  calmly  brook 
The  careless  word,  the  chilling  look — 
But.  oh  !  from  lAee- 'tis  pain.  ELLA. 

A  little  girl  named  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.  R. 
Wintera,  63  South-Fifth  street,  PhiKdelphia,  fell 
OTer  the  bannisters  of  the  3d  story,  and  died  in  a 
f«w  minutes. 

STEAM  ENGINE  WANTED. 
A  good,  second  hand,  Sieam  Engine,  of  10  or  12 
hoTM  power,  is  wanted  for  a  boat  to  be  used  on  a 
Canal.  Any  gentleman  having  an  engine  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  which  he  can  sell  cheap,  may  address  a 
not*  to,  or  call  upon,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who 
i«  deaired  to  [make  inquirj,  and  to  communicate  the 
lilt  to  the  advertiser. 


jrAnBK  AIVER   AXU   KANAWHA  CA- 
NAL., VIROINIA. 

MOTICe  TO    COiNTKACrORS. 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  James  River  aa<i  Ka- 
■awba  Company,  havinx  resolved  to  place  under 
eontract  seranty-ihree  miles  of  the  lino  of  their  improve- 
aeat,  WX  :  All  that  part  cxienHing  from  the  water  works 
4aa  vLynehburg,  to  the  end  of  section  No.  Iltj,  in  ibe 
vUlafFof  CcottxTllle,  and  the  thirteen  mile^  between  the 
Betna'Iaitf***  Falls,  and  the  village  of  Columbia — 

>ealei9^poeals  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cvaipaay,  at  thtir  olfiee  tn  the  ciiy  ot  Uichmiiud,  from 
Novcwbcr  I8tb,  to  December  7ih,  Inclusive,  for  all  the  ex- 
cavAtloB,  embankment  and  walling  in  that  di^itance. 

Tke  portion  of  the  line  which  it  is  Inteniied  to  let,  com- 
mriaas  aiaay  ditficult  points,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
river  walling  and  blasting 

The  line  will  bepiepared  for  ^xaillination  by  the  18th 
•f  N«>«e«bcr  ;  after  wbich  date,  up  to  th<  time  of  letting, 
a  I  needful  inforatailon  will  be  given,  and  (he  maps  and 
proAlM cxblblted  ioeonlractoi»,on  application  being  made 
to  eUtoer  of  the  Principal  Ai^sistsnt  Eiigineers,  Simon  W. 
Wrigkt,  in  ths  villai-e  ol  Carters%'ille,  llaniel  Liverronre,  a 
tIcoltSTilU,  and  Ctiarltis  Kllet,  jr.,  in  the  town  of  Lynch, 

It  i«  expected  that  the  proposals  of  contractors  who  are 
Bot  peraoaally  known  to  either  of  the  Assistant  Kngineers, 
will  be  aeeoBipanicd  by  proper  tcsiioionials  of  character 
aad  <xrerl«iice,  from  tu«  Enginters  ol  other  worss  on 
Wbieb  they  ba«<i  been  encaged. 

Tbe  seals  »f  the  proposals  will  be  broken  on  the  lOtb  of 
Decfliuber,  aed  ili<?  accci^taiicc  of  the  pro|ii>Mtions  by  the 
Board,  luade  known  as  soon  after,  as  will  be  practicable. 
By  erder  sf  the  Fresid<  nt  and  U'rectors. 

'  W.  B  CHI'rrENnnN.  secretary. 

Note— This  advertisement  is  aoi  iutetidcd  to  embrace  the 
L,Jckt,  Daais,  Culverts,  or  any  other  of  tK>-  works  of  art— 
.Prior  to  the  letting  of  which,  an  well  a^  of  the  residue  of 
4lie  excavutlou  and  enihankment  between  Scottsville  ap.d 
Kaldeus'  Adveoiiirc,  due  notice  will  be  fiiven.         44 — t7D 

BXGIXKBR  DKPARTMKKT, 

BALTIMOBB  AND   SUSQUEHANNAU   RAILROAD 
COMrANV. 

October  19, 1835. 
'  TV  Canfmcfor^.— Proposals  will  be  received  between  the 
4DUi  ami  ~it*>  of  Nuv<-mber  next,  lor  the  (Jraduaii»n  and 
Maeearr  ea  M  intlea  of  this  Uoad. 

.     .  ISAAC  TRIMBLB, 

Engineer  B.  k.  B.  R.  R.  Co. 
WILLIAM  GIBBt<  V.cNElLL, 
Consuliing  Engineer. 

BTVOINEBK   DEPARTMENT, 

WB10UTSVII.L£   AND  YOUK   KAILKOAD 
COMPANY. 

October  10,  :8S5. 
To  Contrattors. — Proposals  will  be  received  in  York, 
Feaa.,  b«iw«««i  tke  'JUth  and  2&tb  of  November  next,  for  the 
diadaitioa  mud  Masonry,  of  the  whole  line  of  Road. 

ISAAC  TRIMBLE, 
Engineer  W.  t  Y.  R.  R.  Co. 
WILLIAM  GIBBd  NcNEILL, 
CoQiultiiig  Eifl||eer. 
Oet.3l7-3t. 


TO  TVNNEIj  COMTRACTOR8, 

Propn^als  will  be  reojivcd  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Bandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  The  I'unnel  is  'JOO  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  soft  sand-stone  rock,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  INJ  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cuts  at  the  termination  are 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved through  shafts.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recomaieadatiOBs,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

E.  II.  GILL, 

Unaineer. 

New-Lisbon.  Ohio.  Sept.  17.  1885. 38-6t 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS.  DRILLERS,  Jic. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi 
nerAiwill  be  preferred,)  8U  Drillers,  SU  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Llbural 
wa^ei  will  be  given,  and  cash  payment!  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

OOr  Tbe  Albany  Argas,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Peiiiisylvaniau.will  please  copy  this,  and  sendtbelr  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Compnny.  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    33 — tf 

BIBW-ORLEAN8  AND  NASHVIIiI<i: 
RAIItROADt 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Tbe  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15tli  day  of  December  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  OfRoe,  in  the  City  of  New-Or- 
leans, from  tbe  15th  of  November  to  tbe  16tb  day  of  De- 
cember next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridgini  of  the  saoie. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  8.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  ezplanaikm  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  b«  required. 

Of  persons  not  peraonally  known  to  tbe  Engineer,  there 
will  be  required  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road,|extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartiain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  tbe  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  ethcient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNEr, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  k.  N.  Railroad.  J^ 
Enffinear  Office,  M.  O.  A  N.  Railroad,  i 
Aug.  25,  1835. 37 

RAIIiRAOO  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  A  CO., 
Paterson,  New-Jersey. 

C^a  Wheels,  Boxes,  Axlbs,  and  Car  Sprinos,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  inect'with  immediate  attention. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  1835.  34— ly 

ASIES*  CEIjEBRATED   SHOVELS* 
SPADES*  dkc 

SOO  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do        do       round-poinled  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100     do        do       Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      Bteel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Sara, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  hie  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  Sl  CO. 
34— ytf  8  State  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  imported 
and  for  sale  by           ROWLAND  tt  ASPIN  W.\LL, 
sac  lOt 55  Sooth  street. 

RAILIVAT  IRON. 

|95  tons  ot  1    inch  by  \  inch,  1     Flat  Bars  in  lengths  o 


14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 

per  yard,  withthe  re- 


:IOO      do.    li      do.     i   do. 

40      do.    1^      do.     «   du. 

SOO      do.    3       do.     I   do. 

SOO      do.    -i^      do.     I   do. 

soon  expected. 

S^Odo.ofEdge  Raili<of  36ibs 
quisite  chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3G  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i(,  3},  3,  3^,34,  and  3i  inches  diaa^:cr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patf»t  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Oovernments,  and  trie  Drawback 
lakcn  in  part  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples olall  thedilTerentkindsof  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  Dse 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr 

PARTNER  IV ANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  eitensrvt  Printing  Estab- 
Itshnient.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persona  ore  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  aad  they  will  be  promptly 
aK«Dded  to.  Alay-tf 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  &  WARD,    Fropriatuis  01  tlie  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furtuicc  and  Machine  Shu>),  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  cliairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
cai'tings  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febl4 

STEPHENSON* 
Bntldernfa  superior  style  of  fassenger  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 
No.  264  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New- York. 
E|- RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would   do   well  to 
examine  ttiesc  Curs  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem   Railroad 
niiw  Inoperation.  JMtf 

KAILKOAD  CAR  WHEELS  AlkD  MOXES 

AAD  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

{3*  Also.  AXLES  furnished  anti  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Je/ferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wajl 
atreet,.?fsw-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8     ROGERS.  KKTCHUM  &  GR08VEN0R 

PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

S3^  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  sue* 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  tbe  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  tbe  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  Iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facio>°y — for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

jl3"  Ail  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

SCj"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
&  JTownsend,  Albany,and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  Hi  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  k  Smith,  Boeion. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  asearly  as  practicable, as  the  subsrtriber  is  de 
slruus  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  tn  keep  pactt 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

lJ2iam H.  BURDBN. 

SURVEYING!  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRU9IENTS. 

E^Tke  subscrber  manuiaciures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
porteil  or  manufactured  In  the  United  Slates;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  aeie  .  among  which  aie  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angJes  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— aiid  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG. 

~    '  "<  •  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectlully  sab- 
mitted  to  Kngineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  repiy  tothyinquiriesrespeciingthe  Instruments  man- 
ufacture<l  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  tbe  following  inlbr- 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusiveof  the  number  in  ibescivrceof  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tbef 
havcin  factneeded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidcnte 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  prelerred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tiic  vane  Hights,  leaves  tbe 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  tbe  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pluielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  ot  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  liave  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  iirclerrcd  to  all  others  now.in  ute  for  laying  ol 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  t.hink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  coinmonaurveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railrnad. 
Phllsdelphia,  February,  18S8. 

Havinir  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  usee 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent Improvetl  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  othei  instrumen  l 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantowii.  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  t'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihero  to  tbe 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Pbilad. 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norrisi.  Railrea# 
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CoiCMBncEHBVT  or  rac  Nr.  -■'^^HtK  \vo 
KftMt  A^M<»OAD. — We  iiid  la  the  New- 
YiMck  AMerican  of  the  Mhh  instant,  the 
CbttMrittf  announcemoit  of  th«  conunence. 
nMit  of  the  construction  of  this  important 
wodu  Whte  Editor  of  the  American  says : — 

^'k  iBWUh  fitelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
that  we  MMOHOce  the  irafXHtant  intelligence,  that 
th«  aonstniMiMi  of  this  great  work  was  comraeoc- 
ed  oo  the  oionHng  of  tJie  7th  November  instant, 
bf  Weakiiig  fnond  at  sunrue,  at  the  western  ex- 
tnau^  «f  secikm  Na  200,  on  tlie  Delaware  River, 
in  the  village  of  DaposiL 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Beard  of  Directors,  consisting  of  Messts.  J. 
G.  Kimg,  P.  G.  StvyMtoRt,  S.  B.  Rugglu,  and  W. 
B.  Ltwrtnee,  under  whoae  immediate  chai^  this 
duty  was  performtd,  report — that  on  the  preceding 
day,  forty  miles  of  tlia  work  were  put  under  con- 
tract panaant  to  previous  notice — that  the  sec- 
lioiia  (44  in  uuanber)  were  taken  by  twenty-six 
different  contractors,  of  approved  standing  and  ex- 
pehanoa,  many  of  whom  will  proceed  to  conunence 
the  «ark  withoatdaUy— and  aU  of  wbomare  re- 
quind  le  do  so,  on  or  bilbre  iha  fSlh  ef  Ban  month. 

Thata  were  more  than  aevanty  eontractors  on 
the  grouiid,  and  aerend  effars  to  taka  the  wiioie 
raiita. 

Tlia  graduation  of  this  particular  seetion  is  com- 
yatadraty  the  moat  ajcpanatre  of  the  whole  line 
Wt»«««  the  Hudson  and  the  Laka,»but  for  that, 
"MWiOtfWr  raaaoos,  it  was  selected  hy  the  Direo- 
t*N#i||«||or«ioa  first  to  be  aadertaken,  in  order 
^•■*|IIH>  a«e«ira  tsst  the  «on«etneaa  of  the 


ly  csfablLshinj  the  accuracy  of  Jidgc  Wrii;ht,  ri  to  this  City,  it  will  open  another  ready  aw- 
who,  in  liis  report  to  itic  Legislature,  had  estimated  i)  nue  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  jjanlen  of  the 


this  division  at  5i9,r)00  per  mile,  anl  ncvcrtliclcss, 
it  has  been  now  put  under  contract  at  prices  shtri 
of  8,500  dollars,  and  that  too  at  a  saison  when  Uie 
prices  of  l.iborand  provisions  arc  «iu«Mally  high. 

The  ag!»regate  saving  in  this  forty  inile<<  will  l>e 
between  fifty  and  seventy  thousand  di)llars. 

Encouraged  by  this  very  ^ratifying  result,  it  is 
tlic  intention  of  the  Board  to  press  forward  the 
work  with  all  praaicable  despatch,  and  if  possible, 
to  get  ready  another  considerable  section  lor  con- 
tracLs^  before  the  15iU  of  next  montli.  The  last 
lingering  doubts  as  to  the  nracticability  of  complet- 
ing Uiis  great  ahdcrtakiug  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense, mast  now  be  removed,  and  we  cannot  but 
con(>ratulate  the  pnWic  and  the  Sr'<ckhoK{.>;,  upon 
the  flatterin;^  proAftects  tlius»p,<iieti  Vs  them.* 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  New-York.  It  ia  another  event, 
which,  kke  that  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  I8I7,  will  give  new  life 
and  energy  to  the  business  operations  of 
the  State.  It  will  prove,  and  especially  so 
to  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  a  re- 
freshing, and  fertilizing  shower,  which 
will  unquestionably  enable  thousands  to 
reap  golden  harvests,  where  they  have 
heretofore,  with  the  moat  unremitting  in- 
dustry, obtained  a  bare  subsistence.  It 
will  cause  a  line  of  flourishing  villages, 
and  eventually  cities,  to  spring  up — where 
now,  or  recently,  the  howling  wolf  roamed 
at  large,  committing  his  depredations  upon 
the  adventurous  flocks  of  the  iiardy  pioneer 
— and  compete  with  those  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  £rie  and  other  Canals.  It 
will  be  to  the  South  part  of  the  Slate,  what 
the  Canal.b  are  to  the  North ;  and,  like  the 
Cahal,  it  will  throw  out  its  branches  in 
erery  direction,  which  \frill  aflbrd  to  the 
neighboring  villages  the  benefits  of  easy 
access ;  and  to  the  stockholders  a  prospect 
of  increased  income.  It  will  enable  the 
farmers  of  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  and 
the  counties  west  of  them,  to  supply  the 
market  of  this  City  with  fresh  provisions, 
at  prices  satisfactory,  both  to  them,  and  to 


world ;  the  produce  of  which,  having  be- 
come too  enormous  to  find  an  outlet  through 
the  other  channels  prepared  for  it,  will,  oo 
its  thousand  cars,  come  rolling  down  upon 
us  like  the  mountain  nvalanch  ;  producing 
of  itself  an  increase  of  business  on  this 
]|  Island,  little  anticipated,  by  the  thouunds 
';  who  have  looked  on  with  apathy,  or  doubt, 
i  or  of  selfish  jealousy,  during  its  early 
history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proud  era  to  thoae 
who  have  stood  by  it,  with  oafliuchiBf  de- 
termination, through  its  darkest  dtays; 
and  they  will  yet,  we  trust,  realize  their 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  anticipations.  To 
those  who  have  doubted  honestly,  we  s«y, 
go  and  doubt  no  more — and  to  those  who 
have  been  aelfith  in  their  opposition,  wc  aay 
"  go  and  sin  no  more" — against  light,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  State. 


yond  the  J\r$i  tenl^mtni  of  th«  A»«Fi€«t 
IM.    It  has  rowked  in  eondwsive^  J^  ub  ;  aud  what  i«  of  greater  Jmport«D€t  «ill,  1|  Conti»ejit.  ^ 


Convention,    Internal   iMPRovcMEirrs, 

&c — The  delegation  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New-York,  to  attend  the  Internal 
Improvement  Convention,  proceeded  on 
Monday  last  to  Utica,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  this  Commer- 
cial Emporium.  The  gentlemen  selected 
to  discharge  that  important  duty,  are  most 
of  them,  we  believe,  either  now,  or  recently, 
active,  persevering,  and  successful  business 
men.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with, 
fully  understand,  and  duly  appreciate,  the 
value  and  importance  to  the  city  of  New- 
York,  of  those  works,  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments, so  wisely  commenced,  and  50  suc- 
cessfully completed  by  the  State — works,  in 
truth,  which  have  operated  as  a  leaven,  not 
only  upon  our  own  country,  but  also  upon 
the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  have  -_;:'•,'  n  tut 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  improvement,  which 
will  produce  results  as  much  beyond  the  es- 
timate and  calculation  of  even  the  present 
most  sanguine  and  active  friends  of  the 
"  good  work,"  as  we  are  now  advanced  be- 
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To  many,  this  may  appear  wild  and  vis-  >|  tcmplatiou.    They  are  the  best  evidences  of 
ionury,  and  even  madness  ;  but  if  they  will   j  liberal   forecast,   and   public   spirit,  of  the 


only  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  imagine  the 
increasing  velocity,  and  overwhelmincj  pow- 
er  of  a  mighty  river,  supplied  by  the  streams 
of  a  thousand  hills  drenched  by  the  torrents 
of  an  equinoxial  storm,  not  only  of  a  week, 
but  of  year*  continuance,  he  'will  then  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  growing  impulse  tbraugh- 
out   the  tvorld,  in  favor  of  Interhai.  Im- 

PROV£MKMT8 !  !  ! 

This,  even,  is  not  visionary.  It  is  only 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject — a  subject, 
indeed,  of  more  importance  to  this,  than  to 
any  other  country  under  the  sun;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  made  as  familiar  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
to  the  rising  generation,  as  household 
words.  , 

Is  proof  required  for  these  opinions  ? 
Facts,  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  to 
establish  them,  but  we  will  mention  one 
or  two  only — and  first,  the  population  of 
this  city  in  1810,  was  1)6,373 — in  ISio,  it 
was  166,086,  giving  an  increase  of  69,713 
in  fifteen  year?,  yrewowa  to  the  completion 
of  the  various  Canals,  and  commencement 
of  the  Railroads. 

Now  contrast  this  statement  with  the 
following,  a  result  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  business,  af- 
forded by  the  Canals  and  Railroads. 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  city  was 
207,021,  and  in  1835,  by  the  census  just  com- 
pleted, it  is  269,872;  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  62,851,  which  is  nearly 
ec^ual  to  the  increase  of  fifteen  years  as 
shown  above.  Secondly,  we  will  relX'r  to 
the  line  of  almost  citict,  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie ;  the  progress,  and  indeed  ori- 
gin, of  which,  in  many  instances,  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  Canals; 
as  well  as  the  unparalleled  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  ir-  their  vicinity — an 
increase,  indeed,  of  more  than  ten  times  the 
cost  of  all  the  Canals  in  the  State,  oiyer  and 
a6(we  vehat  it  would  have  been,  if  they  bad 
not  been  built.  Thirdly,  the  unparalleled 
increase  of  population,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity, in  the  great  and  fertile  West — a  pros- 
perity which,  but  for  our  Canals,  would  have 
been  of  the  next,  rather  than  of  the  jtresent 
century. 

r  Who,  that  takes  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  this  whole  subject,  will  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  that  we  have,  la  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  ?  ^11,  all  will  do  it 
sooner  or  later. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in/his  country,  the  evi- 
dences are  increasing  daily;  and  while  writ- 
ing this  article,  we  find  in  the  Mercantile 
Advertiser,  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
confirms  it  as  to  Germany  ;  and  in  anather 
column,  will  be  found  similar  evidence  as 
to  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Of  Great 
Britain,  we  need  hardly  speak,  save  in 
a  spirit  of  commendation,  of  the  immense 
nod  DumcroM  wof lu  gpipg.  odj  tod  in  con- 


English  people 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows,  and 
alludes,  if  w<  are  not  in  error,  to  our  worthy 
citizen,  Jambs  H.  Bell.  Esq.,  now  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mad  River  Railroad  in 
Ohio. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  gentleman  in 
I^eipsic,  to  iis  friend  in  this  city,  dated 

Sept.  2lM,  1835. 
"Itiswiti  sincere  regret,  I  sec  from  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  Trom  M — ,  that 
we  have  nor:bance  of  seeing  the  hopes  1 
expressed  to  30U  in  my  last  letter,  written 
in  May,  realised,  viz :  to  see  J.  B.  the  lead- 
ing Engineer  jf  our  Railroad  from  Leipsic 
to  Dresden.  .  am  the  more  disappointed, 
because  I  think  there  will  be  very  brilliant 
prospects  tor  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
engineer  in  this  country.  The  whole  north 
of  Germany  has  been  seized  with  a  Rail- 
road fever  sime  we  set  them  an  example, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
this  whole  comtry  will  be  covered  with  a 
perfect  net  of  lailroads." 

If,  then,  our  predictions  are  eventually  to 
be  realized,  ho.v  important  it  is,  that  the 
Convention  at  Utica,  now  in  session, 
should  view  th;  subject  in  a  proper  light ; 
and  discard  all  local  or  sectional  feeling  ; 
and  show  themselves  the  representatives  of 
a  mighty  State,  vhose  interest  they  have  at 
heart. 

Their  deliberations  should  be  how  to  ben- 
efit the  greatest  number,  in  the  shortest  peri- 
od, at  the  least  outlay  of  capital;  how  they 
can  most  effectually  promote  those  works 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  advance 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  our  own 
citizens,  also  induce  the  citizens  of  other 
States,andespeciallyoftheWest  and  South, 
to  make  us  their  carriers,  commission  mer- 
chants, shippers,  and  bankers. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact,  that  no  con- 
siderable work  of  improvement  can  be  com- 
pleted in  any  part  of  the  Union,  which  will 
not  in  some  degree  benefit  New-York  ;  yet 
it  is  important  thtt  our  own  works  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  meet,  if  ))ossible,  and 
correspond  with  those  made  in  other  States ; 
and  highly  important  that  we  should  open 
avenues  which  will  compete  successfully 
with  any  of  our  rival  neighbors. 


Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad — 
Breaking  Ground,  Sic — We  have  received 
a  very  polite  invitation  from  the  President 
of  this  Company,  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  breaking  ground,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  the  18th  instant.  We  need  hardly  say, 
that  we  should  be  highly  gratified  to  ac- 
cept of  the  invitation ;  and  to  participate 
in  the  pleasure,  which  the  ceremony  will 
undoubtedly  aflford  to  those  who  have,  with 
so  much  perseverance,  pursued  this  noble 
object,  which  will  now,  beyond  all  question, 
be  speedily  accomplished. 

Judging  from  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, whjch,  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation — 
and  a  most  liberal  one  it  is  too — has  also 
b««ii  re$«iyed-*'thii.HMui,  QCtooifited,  as  it 


will  be,  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  passing  through  the  most  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  and  enterprising  part  of 
Connecticut,  will  most  assuredly  become  an 
exceedingly  ^valuable  investment.  It  is 
truly  surprising  to  learn  the  amount  of 
business  which  is  now  done  on  the  line  of 
this  Road  ;  bat  more  so  to  reflect  what  it 
will  be  when  this  Road  shall  have  been  a 
few  years  in  successful  operation. 

Its  whole  route  is  along  the  watercourses, 
and  its  greatest  inclination  is  under  35  feet 
per  mile,  and  its  average  under  12  feet, 
with  an  abundance  of  materials  along  its 
route  for  its  construction.        j 

Thus  it  is  that  the  whole  country  Is  be- 
coming checkered  with  Railroads.  Bos- 
ton has  its  Providence,  its  Lowell,  and  its 
Worcester  Railroads ;  and  Worcester,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  a  point  of  radiation,  and  will 
soon  have  its  Norwich,  its  Springfield,  and, 
at  no  distant  day,  its  Albany,  Railroads; 
whilst  each  of  these  will  give  rise  to  others 
of  less  extent,  but  not  of  less  utility,  to  the 
flourishing  villages,  and  rapidly  improving 
country,  to  be  benefitted  by  them. 

It  appears,  by  the  report,  that  the  firtt 
charter  was  for  a  Canal ;  but  on  discover- 
ing the  superiority,  of  Railroads — and  it 
would  be  very  singular  if  the  people  of 
Connecticut  did  not  make  that  discovery — 
the  Canal  project  was- abandoned,  and  a 
Railroad  substituted.  By  this  change  the 
immense  water  power  is  preserved,  and 
the  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation 
greatly  increased ;  whilst  with  a  Canal, 
much  of  the  former  would  be  destroyed, 
and  of  the  latter,  transfiortation  only  would 
be  benefitted. 

There  are  instances,  undoubtedly,  where 
Canals  are  preferable  ;  but  since  the 
American  people  hare  become  so  much  of 
a  locomotive  race,  and  so impatientof  control 
anddelay.it  has  become  highly  essential 
that  the  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
should  at  once  combine  the  advantages  of 
speed,  and  capacity  for  transportation — at 
low  rat«s. 

Of  the  certain,  and  immense  reduction 
of  expense  of  transportation  on  Railroads, 
we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Experience, 
in  other  modes  of  transportation,  will  bear 
us  out  in  saying  that  such  improvements 
will  yet,  and  soon,  be  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Railroads,  and  its  machinery,  as, 
in  fifteen  years,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trass* 
portation  more  than  one  half. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  singular  if  the  first 
projectors  and  makers  of  Railroads,  were 
to  jump  at  once  to  a  state  of  perfection  in 
the  art ;  whilst  the  developments  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  the  improvement  in  Canals, 
have  been  going  on  for  ages ;  and  in  arri- 
ving at  the  present  condition  of  steamboats, 
the  united  and  devoted  efibrts  of  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  world  have  been  en- 
gaged for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 

The  field^  for  improvement  ist  in  our 
opinion,  far  fftaix  m  RailroMU,  aad  iM. 
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machinery,  than  in  steamboats;  and  yet 
we  see  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  in  the  latter,  reduced, 
iu  a  few  years,  from  $10  to  $8— $6  $4 — $3 
;$2,  and  even  to  $1,  from  New-York  to 
Albany.  At  the  last  named  price,  very  little 
profit  can  be  made;  but  at  $2 — or  one  Jifth 
of  the  first  prices,  and  in  less  too  than  30 
years,  from  the  first  introduction  of  steam- 
boats on  the  Hudson — fortunes  could  be 
made  in  carrying  passengers  to  Albany. 

If,  then,  such  reductions  ftace  been  made 
in  steamboats,  why  may  we  not  also  an- 
ticipate corresponding  improvements,  and 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  transportation 
on  Railroads  ? 

The  following  extract  and  summary  of 
the  report  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
route,  the  road,  and  its  prospects. 

The  wonderful  improvements  of  a  few 
years  past,  justify  us  in  anticipating  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  there  will  be 
one  continued  line  of  Railroad  from  Maine 
to  New-Orleans,  and  the  physical  structure 
of  the  country  seems  to  point  out  the  vallies 
of  those  streams  leading  to  Norwich,  as  the 
true  route  for  this  link  of  the  great  chain  of 
communication. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears — 

1.  That  the  route  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad  is  a  direct  route  to 
Worcester,  by  the  vallies  of  rivers — with  a 
country  in  every  respect  favorable,  with  an 
elevation  to  be  overcome  in  no  point  more 
than  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  the  average 
elevation  of  11  77-100  feet  per  mile — and 
that  the  materials  of  construction  are  at 
hand,  and  the  expense  woald  be  unusually 
small. 

2.  That  within  five  miles  of  the  route 
there  are  seventy-five  cotton  manufactories, 
twenty-seven  woollen  mills,  about  one  hun- 
dred  stores,  and  numerous  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  paper,  &c. — that  the 
number  of  cotton  spindles  employed  in  the 
two  counties  in  Connecticut  through  which 
this  Railroad  passes,  is  officially  ascertained 
to  be  106,220,  being  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  entire  cotton  manufactories  of 
the  Slate,  and  that  there  is  probably  nearly 
an  equal  amount  in  the  county  of  VVorces- 
ter,  and  that  there  is  aot,  i^  any  part  of 
this  country,  a  region  so  abounding  in  man- 
ufactures  as  on  the  borders  of  this  route. 

8.  That  the  present  amount  of  transpor- 
tation to  market  from  towns  very  near  and 
oa  the  borders  of  this  route,  is  at  least 
equal  to  30,000  tons  annually  transported 
through  the  entire  route,  and  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  transportation  from 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  Boston  en*d 
Worcester  Railroad,  from  Boston  and  from 
the  couQiry  north  of  W^orcester. 

4.  That  there  is  unoccuuied  water-power, 
on  and  near  the  borders  ot  this  route,  ascer- 
tained  by  survey  to  be  not  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  1,000,000  spindles. 

5.  Tliat  there  are  in  various  places,  on 
and  near  the  route,  valuable  stone  quarries 
for  building,  and  in  the  town  of  Killingly 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  flagging  stone, 
pronounced  by  Professor  Mather  superior 
to  any  now  in  use  in  this  country. 

6.  That  the  Railroad  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester,  and  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
pass  through  the  most  populous  part  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  counties  through 
which  these  Railroads  will  pass,  exclusive 
of  tike  county  embneed  by  Boston,  containeA 
ia  l«90  •  popvliittioa  •fSTI^^O^  wi.  tkftt 


there  is  a  population  norlli  v'l  Worcester, 
and  of  theliaiiroad  Iroio  Hostoti  lo  Vv'orees- 
ler,  which  would  find  lliis  the  the  most 
direct  route  to  New-York,  not  less  than 
250,000,  exehisive  of  Bosidn.  j 

7.  That  the  route  by  Railroad  from  Bos-  i 
ton  to  Worcester  and  Nor\>^ich,  and  thrnce  j 
by  steamboat  to  New- York,  is  100  miles  by  ' 
Railroad,  and  130 by  sttanifooat :  .ind  when  j 
completed,  the  passage  may  Vh;  made  in  16  j 
hours,  and  is  the  btst  existing  rouu'  be- i 
tween  Boston  and  New. York,  beinif  i!io! 
easiest,  cheapest,  most  diroct,  and  raisid. 

8.  That  the  routt?  from  Boston  to  Nor- i 
wich  may  be  readilv  reduced  loSS  miles — 
that  Norwich  is  within  three  niUcs  as  near 
New. York  as  Stoningtoii — and  the  route  , 
from  Boston  by  way  of  Jforwich  (o  New-  j 
York  would  be  as  near  at  by  way  of  Sto-  j 
nington.  ' 

9.  If  a  Railroad  is  conftrucied  on  Long;  I 
Island,   the  distance  froii^   Norwich   to  its  | 
termination  is  28  miles,  ahd  from  Stoning- 
ton  25  miles,  enabling;-  llie  Norwich  and 
Worcester    Railroad    to  avail    themselves 
equally  well   of   the   Lcjag    Island    Rail 
road. 

10.  That  a'Railroad  ct)nstructed  on  the 
borders  of  Long  Island  Bound,  would  ac- 
commodate  the  lon^r  tratel,  and  would  re. 
ceive  an  immense  amount  of  local  travel — 
it  being  estimated  that  lie  numbei  of  pas- 
sengers annually  passing  in  the  steaniboats 
and  the  towns  on  the  border  of  tlie  Sound 
is  not  less  than  three  Lundred  thousand, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Norwich  to  Nesv- 
York  is  130  miles,  and  from  Stonington  to 
New-York,  including  two  ferries,  is  1 22 
miles. 

11.  That  by  the  extension  of  the  Railroad 
communication  to  Lowell,  and  thence  farther 
north  and  east,  every  part  of  the  chain  is 
benefitted,  and  this  part  greatly  improved. 

12.  That  the  extension  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
thence  to  Albany,  bv  opening  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  affording  a  Railroad 
communication  With  the  interior  of  New- 
York  and  the  West,  will  add  to  the  revenue 
of  this  Railroad.  : 

Hudson  and  Delaware  Rajlroad,  or 
the  Effects  o*"  Internal  Improvements. — The 
following  exceedingly  well  written — and 
nothing  more  just  and  true — communica- 
tion is  from  the  Newburgh  Gazette,  of  Sist 
ult. 

It  refers  to  a  circumstance,  in  relation  to 
which  the  Blditor  of  this  Journal  had,  in 
the  fall  of  18S0,  an  argument  with  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Newburgh,  who  contended  that 
"  the  a  ttetnpt  to  introduce  Towboats,  in  liie 
place  of  sloops,  to  do  the  freighting;  busi- 
uess  of  that  flourishing  village,  would 
prove  a  failure."  He  insisted  that  steam,  and 
toir-boats  could  pever  compete  with  sloops 
for  fnrght ;  whilst  it  was  contended  by  us 
that  they  would  eBcn^ua//!/ supersede  sloops 
for  moft.  kinds  of  freight,  as  much  as  they 
had  th  -n  superseded  them  for  passengers. 
Were  we  not  correct  ?  Let  the  citizens  of 
Newburgh  answer. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  exult 
in  the  so  speedy  fulfilment  of  our  predic 
lion ;  nor  that  we  should  express  our  satis- 
faction at  the  highly  flattering  prospect 
which  greets  us,  of  the  certmn  completion 
of  the  Hudson  and  Dfclnware  Railroad. 

This  R«ik9ft<l  WM  OM  of  4he  v«ry  ftrat ' 
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which  came  under  our  observation,  when 
we  commenced  the  Journal;  and  although, 
in  ;hc  multiplicity  of  business,  aside  (xom 
that  of  the  Journal,  we  may  have  seemed 
to  loose  sight  of  it,  we  have  never  doubted 
its  importance  to  Newburgh,  and  shall  here- 
after take  much  pleasure  in  contributing 
our  laite  in  this,  our  only  possible  mode, 
towards  its  completion. 

The  annexed  is  a  list  of  the  ofiicers  of 
the  ("ompany,  which  is  composed  of  genile- 
mea  who  irill  make  the  Road — of  gentle- 
men who  will  not  permit  it  to  be  Canajo. 
haric-ized — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. 

0O~  it  is  but  just  five  years  since  our 
enterprising  neighbor,  Christopher  Reeve, 
first  applied  Steam  to  the  transportation  of 
produce  and  merchandize  between  this 
village  and  New-York.  Jt  was  then  re- 
garded a?  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  one 
that  must  certainly  fail,  and  bring  ruin 
upon  its  projector.  Such  was  the  universal 
opinion  at  that  time,  and  men  could  not 
see  hov/  a  person  of  Mr-  Reeve's  sagacity, 
ai:d  experience  in  business,  could  embark 
in  a  scheme  so  wild  and  visionary.  If  any 
jne  had  foretold  that  in  five  years  we  should 
'ave  five  Stca'inboats  of  the  first  class  en- 
gaged, and  succcssiuliy  engaged,  in  the 
business  of  transportation,  actually  bear- 
ing away  the  palm  of  speed  and  superio- 
rity from  the  best  boats  on  the  river,  he 
would  have  been  deemed  a  madman  at 
least,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  day  would 
have  sigiie<l  over  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
frailty  of  poor  human  nature.  Yet  we  ac- 
tually see  these  predictions  realized,  and 
more  than  realized,  every  hour  that  we 
live;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  there 
are  none  now  so  bold  as  to  foretell  with  any 
thing  like  certainty  or  truth  what  the  next 
five  years  will  bring  forth  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  should  the  country  happily 
continue  to  bi;  exempt  from  those  calami- 
ties which  baffle  human  foresight,  and  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  human  exertion. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  none  of  us  who 
can  properly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
our  position  —  the  advantages  of  a  free 
country,  acting  under  the  influence  and 
impulse  of  a  popular  government,  where 
individual  enterprise  and  exertion  are  left 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  a  fair  field,  and 
the  unlimited  scope  of  its  own  native  en- 
ergy. ..We  are  to  apt  too  compare  our 
country  with  others — to  liken  the  liberal 
and  c  ilightened  age  in  which  we  live,  with 
the  «i>mi-barbarous  and  gloomy  eras  that 
hav»  gone  before  us,  and  to  measure  our 
advancement  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
work  of  pablic  improvement,  with  the  slow 
and  sluggish  progress  ot  those  nations  wha 
never  liave  enjoyed  our  peculiar  adrantage$. 

In  countries  where  wealth  is  unequally 
distri!>uted,  and  where  aristocratic  laws  and 
institutions  of  government  operate  to  mak« 
the  rii!h  man  richer  and  the  poor  me.a 
poorer,  ihe  acquisition  of  wealth  and  th« 
accumulation  of  capital  is  slow,  compared 
svith  what  it"'must  be  in  a  country  wher« 
wealth  is  continually  changing,  and  it» 
distribution  measurably  equal,  and  where 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  govcriunent 
place  men  upon  a  fooling  of  equality,  and 
where  there  is  no  superiority,  but  that 
which  springs  from  superior  talents  and  in- 
dustry.  Wi'th  us  surplus  capital  is  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement 
and  other  objects  of  public  and  unireraiit 
u^fulness ;  while  in  tin  momiclii^t  tql 
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despotisms  of  the  Old  World  ii  is  wasted 
ia  desolating  wars,  in  the  destruction  of 
hutn^n  life,  and  the  prostration  of  human 
industry,  in  the  constru  tion  of  works  of 
defence,  and  the  erection  of  monuments  of 
art,  which  minister  to  the  pride  and  pam- 
per  the  vanity  of  the  few.  without  meliora- 
ting, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  condition 
of  the  many.  We  have  no  privileged 
classes  who  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
public  burdens.  We  hav<i  no  pensioned, 
pampered  idlers,  who  live  upon  the  labors 
and  industry  of  their  fellows.  We  have 
no  wars,  and  but  few  works  of  public  de- 
fence. W^e  maintain,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  army,  and,  for  our  extensive  com- 
mercial marine,  a  limited  navy.  We  have 
no  public  debt,  and  pay  neither  taxes  nor 
tythes,  but  we  are  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  laws,  equal  rights,  and  under  in- 
stitutions of  our  own  creation.  We  have 
the  cheapest  government  now  existing,  or 
that  ever  did  exist.  Our  population  arc  all 
producers,  actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  property,- and  contribu- 
ting by  their  exertions  to  enlarge  the  volume 
of  wealth  and  capital. 

It  is  this  immense  increase  o*f  capital, 
uniting  with  that  which  Hows  in  upon  us 
from  foreign  countries,  tJiat  is  constructing 
our  Railroads  and  opening  our  Canals, 
building  our  cities  and  villages,  and  opera- 
ting to  advance  the  price  of  real  estate 
of  every  description  ;  and  unless  our  pros- 
pects and  prosperity  are  marred  by  some 
unforeseen  and  untoward  accident,  new 
works  of  internal  improvement  will  be 
projected  and  executed,  new  cities  and  vil- 
lages will  be  called  into  exi<«tenct',  and 
real  estate  increase  in  value  far  beyond  its 
present  prices. 

Unless  our  surplus  wealth  can  find  em- 
ployment in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  the 
construction  of  public  works,  in  new  fields 
of  commercial  adventure,  and  in   the  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufactures  and  (he  me- 
chanic arts,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  to  become  of  it.     Men  will  not  bury  their 
TQoney  in  the  holes    and  caverns  of  the 
earth,  or  hide  it  in  the  deptiis  of  the  deep 
sea.     While  the    country    was    oppressed 
with  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  individuals 
-  were  borne  down  with  similar  embarrass- 
ments, it  was  more  easy  to  lend   than  to 
borrow  money.    But  the  times  are  strangely 
■out  of  joint  in  this  particular,  and  those 
•that  have  money  to  loan  are  sadly  perplex- 
ed  to  find  borrowers.     The  national  debt 
has    been  extinguished,  and  the   State  is 
offering    eight    or   nine  per  cent,  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  off  its    Canal   loans. 
Bonds  and  mortgages   have    been   erased 
from  the  public  records  by  thousands,  and 
it  is  far  more  common  to  find  men  searching 
for  the  debt  to  apply  the  means,  than  the 
means  to  pay  the  debt.     The  reign  of  the 
Sharks  and  Shylocks  seems  fast  hastening 
o  its  close,  and  men  of  moderate  means 
may  now  venture  into  the  money  market, 
and  not  beconte  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 
'.     Such  are   some  of  our   reasons   for   the 
opinion  that  real  estate  in  this  vicinity  has 
not  by  any  means   reached  its  maximum 
value  ;  and  these  reflections  will  also  ex- 
hxb'ii  in  part  the  basis  of  our  faith  when 
Tme  express  our  sincere  belief  that  the  Hud- 
^n  and  Delaware  Railroad  will  be  com- 
plete 1  and  put  in  operation  in  far  less  time 
th«a  that  limited  by  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tioa.     We  confess  we  are  exceedingly  grati- 
fied atthe  manner  in  which  the  Company 
has  beea  organized,  and  we  regard  it  as  an 
especial  sabicct  of  congratulation  that  the 
stock  has  fallen  into  the  bands  of  our  own 
citiieni.  Md  it«  Tn«pagem«iit  coofidvd  to  | 


the  individuals  '.vho  compose  the  present 
Board  of  Directors.  Had  the  stock  been 
taken  by  the  jobbers  and  speculators,  men 
who  would  have  used  the  scrip  as  black- 
legs use  the  cards,  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
unwary,  regardless  of  the  ends  and  objects 
of  the  charter,  or  had  it  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  mere  strangers,  men  who  had  no 
concern  with  our  interests,  and  had  no 
hearts  for  our  prosperity,  with  the  case  of 
the  Canajohane  and  Catskill  Road  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  we  certainly  should 
have  had  some  fears  for  the  result.  But 
new  that  the  caiital  is  within  our  own  con- 
trol, and  with  tmple  means  of  our  OAvn  to 
carry  the  project  forward  to  its  final  com- 
pletion, we  consider  the  construction  of  the 
Road  an  event  wnich  no  longer  admits  of  a 
doubt.  The  quetion  hereafter  will  not  be 
whether  the  Roid  will  be  made,  but  where 
it  will  be  located,  and  what  is  the  shortest 
time  possible  in  wiiich  it  can  be  put  under 
contract  and  comjleted.  The  interest  taken 
in  the  successful  issue  of  the  project  is  not 
confined  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  imme- 
diate vicinity.  L  was  not  amongst  the 
least  gratitying  circumstance  which  occur- 
red at  the  electiot  for  Directors  to  witness 
the  presence  of  nimerous  and  respectable 
delegations  from  V^alden,  Washingtonville, 
Montgomery,  Phillipsburgli  and  Middle, 
town,  tendering  tlieir  hearty  aid  and  co-op- 
eration should  theline  of  the  Road  fall  any 
where  near  those  lourishing  villages. 

Wc  think  also  tliat  the  selection  of  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  is  another  earn- 
est of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  work. 
It  was  well  remarked  in  our  hearing  the 
other  day,  that  the  Board  combines  within 
itself  more  sterling  talent — more  real  sub- 
stantial wealth,  persevering  energy,  and 
untiring  industry,  than  any  similar  body 
of  men  selected  for  a  similar  purpose  with- 
in the  county  of  Orange.  We  all  know 
that  the  gentlemen  are  largely  interested 
in  the  stock,  and  that  they  have  within 
themselves  ample  means  to  make  every 
foot  of  the  Road  without  interfering  with 
or  interrupting  any  of  their  other  pursuits. 
Their  high  character  for  honor  and  probity 
is  unquestioned,  and  their  enterprising  spir- 
it, and  successful  industry,  is  exhibited  and 
made  manifest  in  the  numerous  works  of 
substantial  improvement  commenced  and 
consummated  in  our  vicinity  within  the  last 
five  years.  Amongst  the  Directors  will  be 
found  the  projectors  and  early  advocates  of 
the  Road  when  its  success  was  doubtful — 
who  have  clung  to  the  project  and  cherish- 
ed the  hope  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment, 
through  every  change  of  good  and{evil  for- 
tune. It  is  an  effort  in  every  way  worthy 
of  their  genius  and  cnterprize,  and  the  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Railrord  Company, 
held  at  the  Orange  Hotel  on  Saturday 
evening,  24th  inst.,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen,  viz : 

Thomas  Poweel.  President ;  J.  W.  Knbv- 
ELS,  Vice  President ;  John  Leoyard,  Trea- 
surer ;  James  G.  Clinton,  Secretary  ;  D.  W. 
Bate,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Counsellor. 

The  Directors  have  taken  measures  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  services  of  a  distinguish- 
ed engineer,  for  the  location  of  the  route. 

Railroads. — The  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser says — We  remarked  a  few  days  since 
upon  the  changes  about  to  be  produced,  by 
the  introduction  of  Railroads,  on  the  growtn 
and  prosperity  of  commercial  cities.  The 
channels  of  communication,  instead  of  de- 
pending as  heretofore  upon  the  course  of 
rivets  which  ij»t«rwct  tb«  various  commfr- 
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cial  countries,  will  be  determined  and  es- 
tablished, by  the  enterprise  of  those  cities 
which  have  the  foresight  to  seize  first  upon 
the  routes  which  the  face  of  the  soil  ad- 
mits of  being  established.  We  alluded  in 
those  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  im- 
provements, of  this  description,  likely  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country.      The    same 

J|uestions  present  themselves  with  equal 
orce  in  Europe.  A  French  Je>urnal,  just 
received,  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion, under  date  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
"  If  our  information  is  correct,  great  and 
powerful  rivalships  are  about  to  take  place 
in  the  sphere  of  internal  improvements. 
Several  companies  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  Bavaria  and  its  bankers,  have  formed 
the  project  of  making  a  Railroad  from 
Bamberg  to  Leipsic,  so  as  to  unite  the  Elbe 
with  the  Danube,  by  means  of  the  canal  of 
Bavaria,  thereby  giving  to  Hamburg  th© 
supply  of  colonial  goods  to  all  Germany. 
Another  company,  among  the  members  of 
which  figure  several  great  houses  of  Siras. 
burgh  and  Metz,  have  a  project  of  estab 
lishing  a  Railroad  from  Strasburgh  and 
Metz  to  Sarrebruck,  for  the  conveyance  of 
coal,  provided  the  Bavarian  government  will 
undertake  to  continue  the  Road,in  connexion 
Hrith  the  neighboring  states  from  Sarre- 
bruck to  Mayence,  so  an  to  unite  Metz  and 
Strasburgh  with  the  canal  of  Maine  and 
Central  Germany,  thus  excluding  from  the 
commercial  movement  of  Germany,  all  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Belgium  and  Holland  on  one 
side,  and  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  on  the 
other.  However  active  the  undertakes  of 
this  project  may  be,  a  serious  opposition  is 
already  prepared.  It  consists  of  an  under- 
taking to  establish  the  Canal  of  the  Black 
Forest,  which  will  have  for  its  object  to 
unite  the  North  Sea  with  the  Rhine  at  Kehl , 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Canal  of 
Monsieur,  and  with  Lake  Constance  and 
Upper  Italy  by  a  Caffial  which  the  Company 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Black  Forest  are  about 
to  undertake.  The  funds  of  this  last  Com. 
pany  are  secured  by  several  houses  of  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels  and  Cologne.  Such  are 
the  facts>and  such  the  projects  which  agi- 
tate the  world  of  industry.  We  undertake 
only  to  be  its  historian,  leaving  it  for  the 
future  to  decide  which  of  these  great  rival 
enterprises  will  obtain  the  victory."      | 

We  transcribe  this  passage  from  a  foreign 
journal,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  same  sort  of  rivalship  in  this  species  cf 
improvement  has  sprung  up  in  Europe, 
which  exists  in  this  country.  The  works 
above  mentioned  are  but  a  part  of  the  pro- 
jects which  we  see  from  time  to  lime  men 
tioned  in  the  European  papers.  In  regard 
to  the  class  of  improvements  which  will 
obtain  the  victory,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  in  most  cases  Railroads 
will  decidedly  take  the  precedence  over  Ca- 
nals, and  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  one,  that 
Railroads  have  a  wider  range  in  the  choice 
of  their  route,  not  being  confined  to  chan- 
nels in  which  a  large  body  of  water  can  be 
made  to  flow,  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
most  decisive,  that  besides  being  a  channel 
for  commerce,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  in 
a  manner  so  far  superior  to  every  other 
mode  of  conveyance,  as  to  give  it  toe  mo- 
nopoly of  travelling,  and  in  consequence, 
to  afford  it  the  richest  source  of  income. 

Railroads,  it  is  true,  as  hitherto  conduct- 
ed, have  not  been  able  to  transport  goods 
at  so  low  a  rate  of  expense  as  canals. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  fact,  that  an  economical  mode  of  trans- 
portation has  never  yet  been  adopted  on  the 
gre«t  public  Railroads.     The  reason  is, 
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:'  that  the  transport  of  passengers  on  all  these 
Kaiiroads  has  been  tne  leading  object,  and 
the  conveyance  of  merchandize  a  subordi- 

•  nate  one.  A  different  system  may  undoubt. 
7  edly,  and  will  be  introduced,  by  which  mer- 
chandize shall  be  conveyed  at  a  compara- 
tively slow  rate,  with  engines  of  a  different 

"  construction,  of  less  speed  and  greater  pow. 
er,  to  travel  in  the  night  only,  leaving  the 
Road  free  for  passengers  in  the  day  time. 

. .  Travelling  by  night  on  Railroads  is  unsafe 
only  because  it  is  rapid.  If  engines  be  so 
constructed  as  to  reduce  their  speed,  and 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  the  weight 
of  the  load  which  they  are  capable  of  mov- 
ing, they  may  travel  by  night  with  perfect 
safety,  and  may  convey  those  loads  with  as 
little  cost,  as  loads  of  the  same  magnitude 
on  Canals.  Such  we  believe  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  future  experience.  Railroads  will 
'  therefore  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
rapidity  of  conveyance  when  quickness  of 
movement  is  desired,  and  of  cheapness 
whenever  a  saving  of  time  is  unimportant. 
It  will  consequentfy  possess  the  advantage 
of  deriving  an  income  from  both  these  sour- 
ces, and  of  combining  at  the  same  places 
the  facilitates  of  business  resulting  from 
both,  and  will  therefore  in  a  great  measure 
supersede  an  improvement  which  possesses 
but  one,  and  that  the  least  important  of 
these  advantages.  i,-     v     .  . 

The  preceding  remarks  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
pubiishhed  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
Union.  The  writer  judges  the  future  by 
the  past — and  he  is  correct  in  saying,  or 
rather  in  shmoing,  that  great  and  important 
improvements  are  yet  to  be,  and  certainly 
:    teill  be,  made  in  the  use  of  Railroads. 

They  are  yet  altogether  in  their  infancy — 
not  more  advanced  in  their  progression  than 
Canals  were  a  century  ago.  They  will, 
however,  advance  more  rapidly  than  Ca- 
nals have  done  ;  and  in  tveenty  years,  the 
transportation  on  them  of  most  articles'will 
be  more  rapid,  more  sure,  more  »afe,  and  lets 
expensive,  than  on  Canals — and  what  is  of 
vast  importance  to  this  country,  they  will 
traverse  it  in  all  directions,  bringing  every 
part  of  the  country  comparatively  near 
market — and  easy  of  access. 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  the 
tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads, for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  ult., 
amount  to  about  690,000  dollars  —  nearly 
double  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  works  of  Pennsylvania 
are  becoming  more  and  more  productive. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 
Sir — My  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to 
'     the   remarks  of  your  correspondent,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Suspension   Bridges,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  his  liberal  and  magnificient 
design  of  erecting  such  a  structure  at  the 
Fulton  Ferry.    The  views  of  that  gentle- 
man are  worthy  of  the  enlightened  state  of 
the  arts,  and  in  keeping  witk  the  advance- 
ments of  the  age ;  and  although  the  measure 
he  proposes  has  elicited  no  public  attention, 
that  I  at  this  distance  am  aware  of,  it  has 
:  '  doubtless  made  a  permanent  impression  up- 
, '  on  the  minds  of  those  within  whose  pecu- 
"^  liar  province  it  falls. 

It  IS  not  my  intention  to  say  any  thing  in 
addition  to  the  subject  of  his  communica- 


tion ;  but  as  it  is  connected,  in  my  mind,  with 
the  design  of  this  paper,  a  recurrence  to  it 
serves  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  a  notice 
of  a  Bridge  upon  a  new  plan,  which  the  in- 
ventor is  about  to  patent,  and  which,  to  my 
view,  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  site  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  whilst  its 
general  application  would  not  be  less  profit- 
able in  minor  constructions. 
.  A  Bridge  of  the  form  thai  I  am  about  to 
speak  of,  may  be  termed  (without  impropri- 
ety, I  suppose,) a  Suspension  Bridge;  but  the 
important  point  on  which  I  differ  from  those 
at  present  known,  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment, of  continuous  bars  of  wrought  iron, 
instead  of  chains  made  np  of  links  :  thus 
(ceteris  paribus,  diminishing  the  w^eight  of 
the  metal  one  half,  and  pBobably  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  five,  and  also]  enabling 
the  architect  to  extend  his  bars  much  more 
tensely  than  can  be  done  ivilh  chains  in  the 
present  modej  of  erection.  Indeed,  in  a 
span  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  the  tension  can  be  given  so  as  to 

firesent  but  a  slight  departure  from  a  straight 
ine,  and  the  curvature  w;ll  l)e  nothing  more 
than  that  which  results  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  metallic  bars  themselves. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  these  bars,  at  their 
extremities,  and  to  pasa  them  over  abut- 
ments (and  peers  where  they  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  breadth  cf  the  stream,)  in  a 
manner  no  wise  diflerint  from  the  usual 
chain-fastenings ;  but  as  they  will  assume 
but  a  very  slight  curve  from  sagging,  com- 
pared with  the  catenarian  curve,  which 
gives  a  corresponding  obstruction  to  the 
waterway,  unless  the  suspension  towers 
have  considerable  elevation,  these  abut- 
ments will  be  required  to  be  raised  but  to 
a  moderate  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  thus  reducing  to  a  great  extent  the 
cost  of  a  bridge  in  all  situations,  and  de- 
monstrating the  practicability  of  its  erec- 
tion on  sites  where  otherwise  the  expense 
would  not  admit  of  them  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  in  some,  most  probably,  never. 
Moreover,  a  Bridge  of  this  construction 
may  be  provided  with  a  draw,  upon  a  plan, 
which  I  believe,  is  equally  novel  and  inge- 
nious. This  is  to  elevwe  llie  two  piers, 
inclosing  the  draw,  to  a  luiight  sufficient 
to  pass  the  tallest  vessel  that  may  apply,  and 
over  these  to  extend  a  second  series  of  the 
continuous  bars,terminating  in  braces, which 
may  be  securely  fastened  in  various  ways  at 
the  ends.  The  moveable  floor  is  suspended 
from  these  by  pendulous  rods,  whose  upper 
extremities  are  attached  to  the  axles  of  two 
or  more  flanged  or  grooved  wheels,  ply- 
ing  upon  the  upper  series  of  bars  in  such 
manner  that  when  the  draw  is  closed,  the 
wheels  repose  in  the  midway  of  the  open- 
ing, and  as  it  is  opened,  recede  pari  passu, 
with  the  floor  towards  the  pier.  If  a  Bridge 
on  this  plan  were  built  at  a  point  of  great 
thoroughfare,  an  accessary  pathway  for  foot 
passengers  might  be  made  by  a  stairway 
over  the  summits  of  the  piers,  while  the 
opening  of  the  draw  would  only  obstruct 
the  passage  of  vehicles. 

In  addition  |to  economy  of  construction, 
the  inventor  thinks  it  is  Jtn  important  fea- 
ture, that  if  any  parts  need  renewal,  they 
may  be  removed  without  impaiiing  the 
strength,  and  replaced  by  others,  and  thus 
the  whole  structure  be  con8«catively  renew- 
ed, like  the  gradual  absorption  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  particles  of  the  living  frame. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  say  more  (nor 
indeed  so  much)  of  the  form  (^  this  Bridge 
at  present.  That  objections  may  br  sug- 
gested against  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I 
think  they  are  all  susceptible  of  removal  or 
obviation,  and  none  can  apply  that  do  not 


attach  with  mnch  greater  iorce  to  Chain 
Bridges,  whose  utility  and  adaptability  to 
the  most  critical  and  difficult  situations  are 
not  now  matters  of  question.  My  object 
was  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  more  qualified  by  their 
habits  and  experience  to  judge  of  its  claioos, 
and  perhaps  to  draw  forth  their  opinions. 

S.M.  :* 
Baltiraorp,  March  12tli,  183r>.  ^?"*',-^?'5R  C 

Accompanying  this  communication  we 
received  drawings  of  two  forms  of  this 
Bridge,  both  intended  for  draws,  and  one 
in  illustration  of  the  stairway,  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. They  were  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, yet  they  are  at  the  service  of  aay 
gentleman  who  may  desire  toexamine  them. 
The  plan  certainly  has  novelty,  if  no  otbex 
merit  for  its  recommendation — and  we  ask 
for  it  an  attentive  perusal. 


QiERiKs  TO  En6  INKERS. — We  have  b««n 
requested  to  submit  the  following  queries 
to  the  consideration  of  Engineers,  and  to 
request  replies  to  them  through  the  Journal. 

Ist,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is 
preferable  for  the  use  of  locomotive  stemn 
power,  to  that  of  stationary,  upon  a  straight 
line  of  Railroad,  the  distance  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  cost  for  construction  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  freight,  passengerSr 
and  as  many  as  can  be  transported  upon  a 
good  permanent  double  tract,  upon  a  level 
Road? 

2d,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre- 
ferable for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  upon  a  curved  line,  say  1000  feet 
radius,  to  that  of  stationary  power,  by 
making  the  curves  between  the  planes  of  a 
smaller  radius,  say  500  feet,  and  the  planes 
for  stationary  power  on  straight  line,  di»- 
tanco,  cost,  and  transportation,  as  before 
mentioned  ? 

3d,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre. 
ferable  for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  to  that  of  stationary,  as  in  the  Ist 
and  2d  question,  provided  the  transportation 
is  only  half  the  Road  is  capable  of  doing  ? 

4th,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre- 
ferable for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  to  that  of  stationary,  as  in  the  Ist, 
ad,  and  3d  questions,  with  the  exception  of 
passengers,  as  freight  and  transporting  pro- 
duce and  merchandize  ? 

5th,  What  extra  distance  is  equal,  by 
going  around  an  elevation  and  depression, 
to  that  of  going  over  at  the  rate  of  60  feet 
per  mile,  for  a  distance  of  2  miles,  1  mile 
each  way  from  the  summit,  the  level  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  the  curves 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  cost  for  con. 
struction  the  same  in  aggregate,  transporta. 
tion  to  be  passengers,  as  in  the  1st  question  ? 

6th,  We  will  fix  the  rate  of  ascent  for 
locomotive  power,  at  60  feet  per  mile  for 
this  question,  and  say,  we  have  10  miles  to 
ascend  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  as  in  the  Ist  and  2d 
question,  cost  for  grading  is  $10,000  per 
inile=$100,000,  and  further  say  that  a  lo- 
cation can  be  made  near  the  one  proposed, 
by  rising  40  feet  per  mile,  for  the  1st  5 
miles,  and  the  remaining  5  miles  will 
ascend  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  per  mile,  this 
location  will  cost  less  money  than  the  Ist, 
how  much  less  should  it  cost  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  1st,  distance  the  same  in  both 
cases "! 

I  have  asked  the  above,  questioned  ia 
that  simple,  plain,  and  pointed  way,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  avoiding  the  an-. 
swers  of  9«me  kind. 
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UASRINS'    PLAN    FOR    CONSTRUCTING    RAILROADS. 


V.',  i-;^  y% 
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The  following  plan  for  constructing  Rail, 
roads,  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
our  readers.  It  will  be  found  useful,  in  many 


to  be  adjusledto  the  same  level  as  the  piles, 

the  earth  beingdriven  in  tight  around  them. 

!  Their  length  f  aavc  assumed  at  three  feet. 

narto   r.f  .!.„  »        •  ■  r         il  When  at  hand,  a  flat  stone  might  be  laid 

parts   of  the   country,  .or   passing  soft  or  j|  be„eaih  each  block,  with  advantage.  These 


marshy  ground,  and  perhaps  for  thf»  con 
struction  of  cheap  roads.      We    are    truly  ! 
obliged  to  Mr.  Haskins,  as  we  are  to  every  1 
gentleman,  who  favors  us  with  his  views  ! 
on  the  subject  of  Railroads.  , 

Mr.  Minor, — I  subjoin,  for  your  publica  ; 
tion,  a  plan  for  constructing  Kaiiioads,  | 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  ad-  i 
vanced  by  others,  and  which  may  be  lound  !  tancc  between  tl^e  supports,  or  blocks,  will 
useful,  f  made  a  sugsestion,  soun-  lour  jj  ''^  matters  of  ccnsidcration.  The  former 
years  since,  embracing  fhe  principle,  in  an  '  ^  l»'ive  assumed  it  twenty  feet,  and  the  lat- 
article  upon  the  Mad  kiver  Railroad,  wi)!cii  ;j  tor  four  feet.  Probably,  as  the  stretchers 
appeared  iu  one  of  our  jniblic  journals.  In  will  rest  upon  th^  soil,  the  distances  be- 
April  last,  I  drew  out  a  plan  and  spcrilica-  ll  fwcen  the  suppors  may,  in  many  Roads, 
•tipus,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Dirtcturs  ■}  ^<^  considerably  ^jreater  than  this.  The 
of  the  Aurora  and  Buffiilo  Railroad   Com-  i  stretchers  should  be  tied,  at  suitable  distan 


blocks,  by  the  use  of  the  Road,  will,  in 
time,  settle  more  or  less;  but,  as  each  end 
of  the  stretchers  remains  Jixed  upon  the 
piles,  tlie&e  central  depressions  may,  at  any 
time,  be  elevatei  to  a  horizontal  line,  by 
wedges  driven  under  the  stretchers,  upon 
I  the  heads  of  the  blocks — a  process  alike 
cheap  and  elTcctnal.  .^4 

The  length  of  the  stretchers,  and  the  dis- 


ces ;  thousih  few  lies  will  be  necessary,  if 
the  stretchers  be  firmly  bolted  to  the  heads 
of  t!ie  piles.  The«e  ties,  when  a  horse-path 
is  intended,  should  be  cut  tnvny  in  the  cen- 
tre, so  tiiat  the  gravel  of  the  path  will  form 
a  smoother  surface  above  them. 

The  piles,  blocks,   stretchers,  and   ties, 

which  constitute  the  whole  work,  except  the 

{ iron  rail— if  of  beach,  cedar,  or  locust,  and 


panj  ;  since  which,  some  copies  thereof 
have  been  obtained  for  Engineers  u[)on  other 
works  for  examination. 

Durakiiity,  a,nd  the  maintenance  of  fixed 
levels,  are  matters  of  the  first  importance,  iu 
Railroads.  I  believe  Engineers  do  not  es- 
timate the  durability  of  these  works,  when 
constructed  upon  any  one  of  the  most  ap- 
provad  plans  at  present  in  use,  at  ovtr  ten 

or  twelve  years;  that  is,  without  expendi-  ij^ut  in  winter,  will  exceed  in  durability, the 
tures   which  almost   equal  the  cost  of  re-  ;  e.Ktreme  of  human  life, 
building  upon  the  same  grade.     If  this  is  jj  R.  W.  Haskins. 

80, 1  believe  the  subjoined  plan  for  construct-  \'.     Buffalo  Sepu  4, 183.'). 

in?  will  prove  valuable  ;  for,  whilt;  its  cost  '.' 

will   be   found   (where  suitable  timber  is  i  _    ,     ., 

plenty)  intermediate  between  the  woxt  and  H  ^^  '•**  •"^''''«^o'  "»«  Railroad  Journal : 
the  least  expensive  Roads  that  have  been  i'  Mk. Minor, Sir, — In  yourRailroad  Journal 
made,  it  will  produce  a  Road  which,  with-  '!  there  has  been  much  said  on  the  subject  of 
out  any  material  repairs,  will  maintain  its  'I  the  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  iron,  but  in  re- 
level,  and  remain  good  from  sixty  to  eighty, '■  sar  J  to  the  particular  shape  or  form  for 
and  in  some  cases  even  one  hundred  year's,  [j  Rails,  (for  wear  and  economy,)  I  am  not 
I  know  full  well  that  rfrirmg/«7<;s  is  iioth- jj  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  much 
iog  new  in  Railroad  construction.  Over 
marshy  grounds  these  Roads  have  always 
been  carried  on  piles,  but  on  dry  ground,  } 
the  expense  would  be  too  great  to  drive  as 


many  piles  as  Avould   be  needed  for  all  the 
rests.    The  proposed   plan  is  designed  to  j 
secure  a  fixed  level  for  very  lonc^  periods  of 
time,  without  undue  expense.    The  grading 
will  be  the  same  in   this  as  in  other  cases. 

The  engraving  below,  exhibits  a  vertical  ! 
section  of  Road,  the  stretchers  which  are  1 
to  receive  the  rails,  resting  at  either  end,  !     . 

upon  piles  driven  into  the  earth,  and  intsr-  j!  ine  that  the  flat  or  plain  Rails' can,  and 
mediately  upon  blocks  ol  wood.  The  j  would  be  wrought  more  compact,  and  in 
stretchers    and    piles   are    each    one    foot  i,  wear  there  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  in 


dwelt  upon.  From  my  observations  of  the 
different  Railroads  that  1  have  seen,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  economy  and  wear  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Rails,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  different  shapes  that 
the  iron  is  wrought  into,  more  than  to 
the  quality  of  iron  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. 

I  have  observed  a  great  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  splitting  and  scaling  of  Rails, 
by  compression,  (from  use)— it  appears  to 


through,  and  the  blocks  the  same.  The 
piles  varied  in  length,  as  the  soil  varies  in 
which  they  are  to  be  driven,  the  depth  be- 
in^  always  such  as  to  secure  their  firm  po- 
siuoa,  against  the  action  of  frost,  or  of 
rains,  in  softsiiing  the  soil.  Piles  thus 
driven,  at  distances  to  accommodate  the 
length  of  the  stretchers,  when  cut  off  to 
the  grade,  become  fixed  points  of  level. 
The  blocks — used  intermpdiately,  to  save 
§}(peafe — (p  have  sawed,  parallel  endsi  and 


their  favor. 

I     From  conversations  with  many  of  the 
i  Directors  of  Railroads,  I  have  not  found 
I  that  the  subject  has  been  much  thought  of. 
1  The  safety  in  travelling  on  Railroads  de- 
!  pends  much  on  the  solidity  or  compactness 
of  the  iron.    The  Rails  that  split  or  scale 
the  most,  must  of  course  be  more  dange- 
rous ;  the  next  consideration  is  economy  in 
their  results,  for  long  use,  and  not  for  the 
mere  consideration  of  their  first  cost  only. 


Will  some  of  your  numerous  correspon' 
dents  take  the  subject  into  consideration  ? 
Yours  obediently, 

P.  FXSSISG. 

"We  cannot  reply  to  the  above  questions 
for  want  of  experience,  and  therefore  call 
upon  those  of  our  practical  and  experienced 
friends  to  answer  them  for  us,  through  the 
Journal. . 

X^  It  is  important  that  this  subject  should 
receive  attention,  and  we  are  ready  to  do 
our  part,  publish  it,  when  we  receive  the 
answer.  ^  .    .  -  . 


The  contemplated  Railroad  from  Win- 
chester, up  the  great  Virginia  Valley,  to 
Staunton,  merits  the  decided  countenance 
and  support  of  this  community,  and  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  there  is  a  daily  growing 
interest  on  its  behalf  among  us.  The  con. 
struction  of  this  work,  it  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted both  by  its  friends  and  enemies,  will 
settle  the  question  of  the  course  which 
the  trade  of  western  and  southwestern 
Virginia  will  take,  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 
The  valley  route  to  market  is  conceded  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  natural  one,  and  witvi 
the  facilities  offered  by  a  continuous  Rail- 
road from  Staunton  to  Baltimore,  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  would  set  so  strongly  to  this 
market,  that  no  inducement  which  rival 
works  could  offer,  could  divert  it  from  this 
channel.  Once  extended  to  Staunton,  the 
line  will  never  stop  in  its  progress  until 
in  the  first  place  it  intersects  the  Railroad 
which  is  to  unite  the  James  and  Kanawha 
improvements,  and  until  it  finally  passes 
through  Tennessee  to  a  junction  with  the 
Nashville  and  New-Orleans  Railroad. 


[From  the  New- York  American.] 

We  understand  th.it  considerable  pragrejss  has 
been  made,  during  the  past  season,  in  the  works 
for  ihe  in^provemeni  of  the  navigation  of  die  Hud- 
son river.  The  whole  amount  of  the  first  nppro- 
prialion  (S"0,000)  will  have  been  expended  by,  or 
before,  the  close  of  the  season  ;  in  addition  to  which 
tlie  Corporation  of  Albany  have  advanced  ?l  10,000, 
to  he  applied,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  {Superin- 
tending Engineer,  towards  completing  and  securing 
those  portions  of  tlie  plan  now  in  process  of  execu- 
tion. The  existing  plan  is  the  one  recommended 
by  a  Special  Board  of  Engineers,  convened  in  1834, 
subsequently  modified,  in  a  slight  decree,  at  the  sug- 
ec^ion  of  the  Superintendiiu;  Engineer,  Captnhi 
Andrew  Talcott.  It  proposes  to  remedy  the  pre- 
sent defects  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  by 
contracting  the  main,  and  closing  the  lateral  chan- 
nels, and  by  protecting  the  shores,  or  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  may  be  endangered  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  by  a  covering  of  small  rough 
stone.  By  the  first  operation,  the  waters  are  con- 
fined within  narrower  bounds,  and  to  theh  consc 
quent  increased  velocity,  especially  during  the 
Spring  freshets,  the  Engineers  chiefly  look  for  the 
removal  of  the  existing  bars  and  shoals.  Dredging 
machines  are  likewise  to  be  employed  to  effect  this 
object ;  and  the  sand  and  gravel,  thus  removed 
from  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  are  the  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  dykes,  by.  means  of  which 
the  channel  is  to  be  contracted.  The  covering  of 
stone  on  the  channel  shores  is  intended  to  protect 
them  from  the  abrasion  of  the  watei-s,  and  thus,  in 
so  far  as  that  measure  is  available,  to  prevent  fu- 
ture deposits.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  tlie  excellence  ef  the  plan  in  theory,  or  its 
eventual  success  in  practice.  In  the  latter  event, 
Albany  will  possess  a  free  navigation  to  the  ocean 
for  all  vessels  of  or  under  10,  or,  perhaps,  12  feet 
draught.  .  & 


jtA'., 
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UOFKJNS'    CAST    AND    WROUGHT    IRON    DRAW    BRIDGE. 


Chambly,  Oct-  24th.  1835. 
D.  K.  MiKOE,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  try  steam- 
boats on  the  Canal  that  is  at  the  point  of 
compjetion  here.  I  have  a  schooner  which 
is  well  calculated  to  receive  an  engine  of  ten 
or  twelve  horse  power,  and  would  put  one 
in  her  if  I  could  get  it  cheap.  Will  you 
please  to  advertise  in  such  a  way,  for  a 
small  engine,  that  I  need  not  be  obliged  to 
»ake  it,  if  beyond  my  means  of  payment. 
I  should  like  a  second  hand  one,  and  if  high 
prescure,  I  should  nut  object.  Will  you  let 
me  know  the  answer  to  your  advertisement, 
and  if  an  engine  is  offered  cheap,  I  will 
come  on  and  see  it. 

I  have  just  been  making  a  cast  and 
wrought  iron  draw  bridge,  of  85  feet  span, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  sketch ;  it  cost  $1 500, 
stone  work  and  all. 

From  A  to  B  is  36  feet,  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arch  is  2  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  rib 
from  C  to  £  is  !2  feet.  The  bridge  is  com- 
posed of  3  ribs,  like  the  one  A  C  B  E,  braced 
together,  and  planked  over  the  top.  The 
upper  bar  A  C  B,  and  the  posts  ef,ef,  are 
composed  of  iron  cylinders  (cast),  through 
which  wrought  iron  rods  are  passed ;  the 
cylinders  are  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  rods  passing  through  then  are  1|  inches ; 
the  rods  passing  through  the  post  cylinders 
have  eye  bolt  heads,  and  the  rod  that 
threads  the  upper  cylinders  passes  also 
through  these  eyes  ;  the  post  rods  pass 
through  the  lower  bar  D  E  6,  which  is  of 
wrought  iron,  ^  inch  by  3  inches  ;  the  braces 
should  be  hollow  cylinders,  whose  exterior 
diameter  is  1|  in.,  and  which  are  |  in.  thick ; 
but  it  was  found  difficult  to  cast  them  here, 
and  they  were  cast  feathered.  At  G  and 
D  are  cushion?  of  wood  to  receive  the 
bridge,  in  descending  the  posts.  H  H  are 
hollow  cylinders,  furnished  at  top  with 
a  cross  rod  and. drums  for  the  lifting  chains 
K  K,  and  a  counterpoise  of  6cwt. 

The  weight  of  iron  is,    •,  . ' 

Cast  Iron,         .        .'.    14,815  lbs. 
>'      Wrought  Iron,  ;       .'     9,389 

You  will  see  that  the  object  in  making 
the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  cast  iron  was 
to  resist  the  crust,  and  that  the  lower  part 
was  wrought  to  resist  extension. 
.  r.  Will  you  send  me  your  Canal  Map  ? 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Wm.  R.  HorKiiTS. 


-.■■♦  ;**-Tf*-    ■-  *-- 


; .  ►'       [Fron  the  New- York  Aimricaa] 

f  am  one  among  the  many  who  hailed  witli  de- 
light the  Report  oif  the  Directors  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  published  in  your  paper  of  the 
3d  msL  This  document  I  consider  as  putting  an 
end  to  all  doubts,  on  the  subject  of  the  construc- 
tion of  that  great  work,  and  silencing  at  once  the 
cavils  of  ks  enemies,  and  the  fears  of  its  friends. 
Confidence  is  now  firm,  that  New  York  will  hare 
the  honor  of  constructing  the  greatest  railroad,  as 
she  has  of  making  the  largest  canal,  in  the  world ; 


and  what  is  more,  of  taking;  the  lead  in  both  grand 
entcrprizes. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  facts  mention- 
ed in  the  Report,  in  relation  to  tie  many  br.Tnches 
proposed  to  be  connected  with  this  main  route, 
leading  to  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  branch 
leading  through  the  Unadilla  valfcy  to  Uticn,  espe- 
cially, must  prove  of  great  importance  connecting 
with  a  point  where  so  many  great  public  improve- 
ments concentrate,  and  penetraling  into  the  heart 
of  the  most  flourishing  country  in  the  world.  This 
branch  is  called  tht  Utica  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, and,  as  I  understand,  is  row  in  actual  pro- 
gress. The  advantages  of  such  a  communication 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  Allowed  to  transport 
freight  as  well  as  passengers,  it  enables  thecity  and 
country  to  transact  business,  as  usual,  even  after 
the  canals  and  rivers  are  closed  by  the  frost ;  it  af- 
fords a  winter  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer, 
who  can  take  it  to  Utica  by  sleighing,  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready  for  market,  and  get  his  money,  instead  of 
waiting,  much  to  his  inconvenience  and  loss,  till 
the  canals  are  open :  and,  in  short,  it  faciiitat«s 
vas  ly  the  transaction  of  buttiness,  not  only  wkh 
the  centre  of  our  own  flourishing  Slate,  but  with 
tlic  great  West  in  general. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
branch  to  whicli  I  allude,  is  of  importance.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  has  fixed  upon  Utica  as  the  seat  of  State 
government,  and  the  removal  will  probably  follow 
immediately  the  announcement  of  the  census  now 
taking;  and  a  direct  railroad  communication  from 
this  city  to  the  Capital  of  the  State,  especially  as 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  generally  held 
in  the  winter,  will  be  a  ^reat  convenience  at  least. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
tlie  Utic;i  and  Susquehanna  Branch  is  of  more  im- 
portance ;  I  mean  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad 
communication  to  LaJce  Ontario.  The  distance 
from  Utica  to  Oswego  is  less  than  80  miles,  and  by 
continuing  the  railrcnul  to  the  latter  place,  we  com- 
municate by  the  nearest  f>08sible  route,  with  that 
L;ike,  the  immense  country  bordering  upon  it,  and 
the  vjist  valley  of  tlie  Sl  Lawrence.  It  may  be  a 
question,  also,  whether  this  will  not  prove  in  pmc- 
tice  the  best  route  of  communication  with  the  other 
great  Lakes  further  west,  especially  when  a  ship 
canal  is  constructed  on  the  American  side  round 
Niagara  Falls.  But  these  considerations,  if  follow- 
ed up,  would  lead  me  into  too  vast  a  field  for  a  news- 
paper article,  and  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  tlie 
communication  by  railroad  and  canals,  with  the 
great  Lakes,  by  way  of  Utica  and  Oswego,  will 
meet  the  attention  it  deserves,  at  the  approaching 
internal  improvement  Convention  at  Utica. 

Clikton. 


{From  the  EUicotMUe,CtUtaraugus  Co.  ReptMican.\ 

Internal  Improtemcnt. — Cattaraugus  Co. 
— We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  and 
men  of  entei'pnae,  to  the  communication  of  a 
"  Dutchess  County  Farmer,"  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column  of  this  week's  paper.  The  su- 
perior advantages  which  Cattaraugus  possesses 
over  maoy  counties  in  this  State,  begin  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  of  enterprise.  Cattaraugus, 
is  by  nature,  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  State ; 
her  advantages  are  many,  and  need  only  to  be  ex- 
amined and  improved  to  become  universally  great. 
A  water  communication  from  Olean,  in  this  conn, 
ty,  into  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  are  advan- 
tages which  every  county  of  our  State  cannot  boast 
of:- - 

Mr.  Shankland :  Sir — In  looking  through  your 
interesting  section  of  the  State,  and  vjewmg  the 


advantages  which  a  few  weeks  have  enabled  me  to 
discover,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  our  East- 
em  capitalists  hare  mH  befoie  improved  them. — 
When  the  jp-eat  fertility  of  the  land,  its  aptitude  for 
grazint^  and  other  purposes  are  known  ;  when  it  is 
generally  known  thalCattaravgus  is  equal  to  any 
county  in  the  Sute  for  grazing,  and  not  inferior  to 
many  counties  for  raising  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
grain,  it  will  be  improved  and  its  fertile  hills  and 
valleys  will  be  covered  with  those  useful  animals, 
the  sheep  imd  the  ox.  There  is  land  in  the  EjisI- 
ern  purl  of  the  State  used  for  raising  cattle  and 
sheep,  considered  worth  more  than  $100  per  acre. 
Lands  here  equally  us  good  for  that  purpose  arc 
sold  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  Sogrcat 
a  difference  in  the  price  of  lands  efjually  as  valu- 
able cannot  long  exist. 

But  independent  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  there 
are  other  advantages  in  this  section  equally  if  not 
more  importanu  The  extensive  hydraulic  privile- 
ges, the  abundance  of  pine  and  oak  timber  in  many 
parts  of  the.  county,  the  many  indications  in  nu- 
merous places  of  extensive  beds  of  coal,  gypsum 
and  linie,  which  have  already  Ijecn  discovered,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  this  county  at  no  remote 
period  one  of  iJie  richest  in  the  State.  There  has 
been  during  the  last  year  more  than  tlirec  hundred 
million  feel  of  lumber  carried  down  the  Allegany 
river,  which  at  |10  per  thousand  would  Ix:  worlli 
$3,000,000.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
cannot  be  as  extensive  speculations  iu  the  lands  in 
this  section,  siiuated  !is  they  are,  where  the  timber 
can  be  so  easily  taken  to  market,  as  in  tlie  timber 
lands  in  Maine. 

But  vihr'.u  we  sec  the«e  advantages  and  take  into 
consideration  the  population  of  the  county,  which 
is  now  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  located 
where  tliey  must  be  particularly  benefitted  by  the 
great  public  improvements  now  in  agitation,  we 
can  tl'.en  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  future 
wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance, before  any  public  improvement  in  the  world, 
and  the  Genesee  canal,  will  make  the  lociition  of 
Cattaraugus  better  (excepting  the  city  aud  county 
of  New  York,)  than  any  county  in  the  State. 

Eii'ier  of  these  improvements  will  give  this 
county  the  carrying  trade  of  to  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States — to  thirteen  of  the  southern, 
south  western  and  western  Slates.  As  goods  can 
be  transported  much  safer,  cheaper  and  earlier  iii 
the  spring  on  tlie  river  than  on  the  lakes,  the  river 
would  be  preferred,and  the  trade  of  the  rich,  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  done  through 
this  channel.  There  is  now  a  communication  from 
Olean  in  this  coimty,  of  more  than  20,000  miles  on 
navigable  rivers  into  thirteen  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  embrace  half  of  the  population  of  the  Union. 
The  produce  of  those  States  can  be  carried  on  this 
river  to  tht  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  merchandize 
consumed  there  can  be  conveyed  either  by  the  way 
of  the  Erie  mid  Genesee  canal,  or  Hudson  and 
Erie  Railroad,  and  down  the  Allegany,  making 

that  river  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the 
world.  If  the  merchandize  and  produce  of  the 
eastern  and  south  western  States  are  exchanged 
through  tliis  channel  it  must  create  a  Kteamboal 
conveyance  on  the  Allegany  not  siupassed  by  that 
of  the  North  river. 

Why  is  there  not  a  fair  prospect  of  as  extensive 
a  mart  and  large  city  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Genesee  canal  and  railroad  with  the  Allegany  river 
eis  any  in  the  interior  of  America  ?  It  will  have  at 
least  as  many  advantages  as  Buffalo. 

From  these  facta  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
railroad  and  canal  will  not  only  enrich  this  county, 
but  be  of  immense  beneSt  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  more  importance  to  the  United  States  than 
any  other  improvement  that  has  yet  been  made. 

Hoping  tliat  the  citizens  of  your  county  may  en- 
laigc  upon  the  many  advantages  which  your  loca- 
tion possesses,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

A   DtTTCHESS  COCNTT  FaBMBR.  • 

Pranklinville,  26th  Oct.,  183». 

*  Western  Trade. — A  gentleman  of  this  city  has 
soW  a  lot  on  Ashlon  street,  running  into  the  Scnuyl- 
kill  at  the  corner  of  Filbert  street,  the  proceeds  o 
which  paid  for  a  water  lot  on  the  Delaware  below 
Lombard  street,  of  equal  size.  The  former  entirely 
unwharfed  or  improved  otherwise,  the  latter  has  a 
wharf  and  large  stores  erected  on  the  same.  It  was 
predict^vj  not  long  since,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  lite  SdiuylkiJl  front  of  thecity  would  be  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Delaware.  How  soon  lias 
that  pfediciion  been  verified !. — [U.  S.  Oozelte.) 
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FIRST  AiNNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE 
'   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Oeiural  Committee  of  ^Irrangementt : 

SAMUEL  CARTER, 
JOHN  BELL, 
WILLIAM  BALLARD, 
JONAS  HUMBERT,  Jr., 
HENRY  DURELL, 
JOHN  M.  DODD, 
N.  S.  HUNT, 
GEORGE  BRUCE, 
JOHN  THOMAS, 
WILLIAM  STEBBINS, 
PETER  WALTERS, 
UZZIAH  WENMAN, 
L.  D.  GALF., 
S.S.WARD, 
WILLIAM  BELCHER, 
WILLIAM  PARTRIDGE, 
OLIVER  WHITE, 
G.L.PRICE, 
SERENO  NEWTON, 
THOMAS  GODWIN, 
J.  S.  RF.DFIELD, 
W.  H.  HALE, 
JAMES  WALTERS, 
GABRIEL  FURMAN, 
JOHN  N.  BAUR, 
ROBERT  M.  LANG, 
JOHN  CONROY, 
O.  G.  WARREN, 
DAN'L  A.  ROBERTSON, 
-        HENRY  CUNNINGHAM, 
THOMAS  TIMPSON, 
JOHN  STEELE,  Jr., 
HENRY  LUDWIG, 
JAMES  McBEATH, 
JOHN  REMICK, 
G.  D.  KASHOW, 
GEORGE  SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES  BELCHER, 
JOHN  WINDT, 
P.  C.  CORTELYOU, 
;  COLIN  LIGHTBODY, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS, 
FITCH  TAYLOR, 
V      ADAM  HALL, 

ROBERT  SMITH, 
WILLIAM  EVERDELL. 
ALEX.  MAS TERTON, 
L.  D.  CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM  FRISBY, 
WALTER  N.  DE  GRAW, 
L.  FEUCHTW ANGER, 
AUGUSTUS  CAMPBELL, 
SAMUEL  BAILEY, 
WM.  L.  CHURCHWELL, 
ALEX.  J.  DAVIS, 
W.J.MULLEN. 

REPORT. 
To  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New. York,  the  General  Committee  of 
Arrangements  respectfully  report : 

That  the  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Castle  Garden,  and 
that  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  29th  of  Sept.  and  continu. 
ed  until  the  3d  of  the  present  month  in- 
elusive,  during  which  time  they  estimate 
that  40,000  of  their  fellow  citizens  visited 
the  Garden. 

Although  free  admission  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  deposi. 
tors  of  goods,  and  cards  of  invitation 
issued  to  the  judges,  the  municipal  autho. 
rities  of  this  city  and  the  neighboring 
places,  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
press,  and  numerous  distinguished  indivi. 
duals, '  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
$3,186,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found 


very  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  on  that  occasion,  a.  detailed 
account  of  which  will  be  presented  as  soon 
as  the  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  shall 
h.ive  closed  their  labors.  This  result  is 
more  flattering  than  could  have  been  anti* 
cipated,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  beau, 
tiful  plate  for  printing  diplomas  and  a  pair 
of  dies  for  striking  medals  have  been  pro- 
cured, and  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Institute ;  an  expense  which  will  ue- 
cessarily  not  again  recur.  Among  other 
advantages  to  the  Institute,  the  accession 
of  rising  300  members  may  be  enumerated. 
The  Committee  must  remark,  that  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles  exhi- 
bited, exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations,  and  that  the  quality  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity ot  the  contributors,  and  gave 
irresistible  and  cratifving  evidence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  country  is  ad- 
rancing  in  the  arts  and  in  manufac 
tures. 

The  Committee  herewith  submit  no. 
tices  of  the  various  articles  exhibited,  and 
a  list  of  the  premiums  that  have  been 
awarded.  They  have  been  prepared  by 
their  Sub-Committee  on  Premiums,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Institute  is  invited  to 
them. 

Although  the  publication  of  these  pa- 
pers has  been  delayed  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  was  desirable,  and  many  arti- 
cles of  merit  have  remained  unnoticed 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  informa- 
tion from  contributors  themselves,  yet 
the  Committee  trust  that  the  inexperi- 
ence attendant  upon,  to  them,  a  novel 
undertaking,  will  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient apology ;  and  they  feel  assured  that 
the  valuable  knowledge  acquired  in  this 
first  attempt  will  enable  future  Fairs  to 
be  conducted  with  greater  pecuniary  be- 
nefit to  the  Institute,  and  with  increased 
interest  lo  the  public. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  results  of  our 
duties,  and  to  the  public  a  detailed  expo- 
sition of  the  late  Fair,  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant  to  the  occasion  to  recall  the  cheer- 
ing reflections  arising  from  our  present 
circumstances  and  future  prospects. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  feel 
animated  by  the  fact  that  our  present 
number  of  active  members  is  more  than 
one  thcusand,  and  that  the  united  en- 
ergies of  so  large  a  portion  of  moral  and 
intelligent  citizens  are,  in  their  associate 
capacity,  directed  solely  to  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge.  Deeming  know, 
ledge  both  power  and  happiness,  we 
should  not  be  insensible  to  the  influence 
which  our  efforts,  well  directed,  may  have 
upon  our  fellow  citizens ;  nor  can  we 
think  they  will  be  unmindful  of  our  ob. 
jects  and  exertions.  The  diffusion  ot  know- 
ledge lays  the  foundation  for  every  virtu- 
ous sentiment,  and  presents  us  with  all  the 
elements  by  which  we  are  to  be  great  or 
happy.  Our  means,  derived  from  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  American  industry  and 
individual  contributions,  concentrate  in 
this  great  purpose,  and  we  feel  justified 
in  anticipating  a  satisfactory  result  to 
ourselve.",  and  an  honor  ableappreciation 
by  the  publip  »V^,'M.^*.^.iJPfeWi 


Lectures  upon  the  Sciences  and  the 
Arts,  a  Reading  Boom  and  Library^  now 
mark  the  efforts  of  our  Association  and 
the  discriminating  patronage  of  our  libe- 
ral  minded  citizens.  Further  and  still 
more  efficient  means  are  in  progress  to 
diffuse  useful  information,  and  thereby 
to  advance  the  interests  of  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  community.  These  inter- 
ests are,  however,  unlimited,  and  every 
honorable  man,  approving  the  objects  we 
propose,  is  invited  to  co-operate  in  the 
measures  and  share  in  the  effects  of  this 
Association.  On  reviewing  our  condition, 
our  objects,  and  our  resources,  we  are  in- 
duced to  proceed  with  additional  zeal,  we 
are  stimulated  to  increased  exertions,  and 
encouraged  in  every  laudable  hope. 

Samuel  Ccrter,  Chairman. 

L,  D.  Gale,  Secretary.     •:{    <',.•: '^• 


Notice  of  the   various  Articles  exhibited, 
comprising  the  Premiums  awarded. 

MACHINERY,  MODELS,    PHILOSOrUICAL  AP- 
PARATUS ASD  INSTRUMENTS,     .i. 

No.  8.  Double  Potoer  Under  S/u>i  Wa- 
ter Wheel.  Invented  by  W.  F.  Brown. 
This  Wheel  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
works  with  very  little  friction.  From 
the  form  and  relative  position  of  the 
flights,  and  an  inclined  shute  under  the 
wheel,  the  water  is  used  in  the  most  effect- 
ual manner.  The  wheel  can  be  driven 
with  very  little  head,  and  works  well  when 
completely  submerged.  By  the  addition 
of  gates,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose  for 
tide  mills.  The  Committee  have  award- 
ed  to  the  inventor  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  2.  Bromly^s  Portable  Shoteer  Bath. 
Considered  very  useful  and  ingenious. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  124.  Assay  Balance.  Jones  &  Mc- 
Donald,  83  Fulton  street.  Workmanship 
beautiful,  and  sensible  to  the  500th  part 
of  a  grain,  when  loaded  with  ten  penny 
weight.  The  Committee  award  to  the 
manufacturers  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  258.  Machine  for  Making  Sea 
Biscuit.  Deposited  by  J.  &  C.  Bruce, 
121  Bowery.  A  very  excellent  inventioa, 
for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  awarded. 

No.  212.  Shingle  Machine.  Invented 
by  D.  Flagg,  and  deposited  by  S.  S. 
Webster.  The  Machine  consists  of  a 
frame  to  support  the  machinery,  a  gate 
working  vertically,  with  a  frow  or  knife 
to  cut  the  shingles  from  the  bolt;  a  vibra- 
ting beam  attached  to  this  and  to  a  crank- 
shaft to  work  the  knife  up  and  down ;  two 
knives  to  sliave  the  shingles,  with  screws 
and  wedges  to  graduate  their  distances, 
and  to  secure  them  ;  a  driver,  working 
horizontally,  to  drive  the  shingle  through 
between  the  knives  attached  to  the  wrist 
of  the  crank-shaft  by  a  pitman.  In  ope- 
rating, the  shingle  bolt  is  placed  on  the 
rest  against  the  guide  plates,  and  as  the 
crank-shaft  revolves  the  end  of  the  vi* 
brating  beam  is  brought  down,  whilst  its 
other  end  ascends  with  the  gate  and 
knife  which  cuts  off  the  shingle,  and  the 
next  half  revolution  of  the  crank  forces 
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forward  the  driver  with  the  shiiigie,  car>  | 
ryiog  it  through  the  casing  between  the 
scoring  saws   and   knives,  where   it    is 
shaped  and  shaved. 

With  two  or  three  horse  power  the  Ma- 
chine turns  out  from  120  to  150  shingles 
per  minute,  and  probably  without  more 
waste  of  timber  than  by  the  common  me- 
thod. The  Committee  award  the  inven- 
tor the  Sliver  Medal  uf  the  Institute. 

No.  6.  Ji  Continual  Draft  Buoyant 
Paddle  Wheel.     By  N.  Dodge. 

No.  26.  Centrifugal  Pump.  By  Isaac 
Sloan. 

No.  1.  Patent  Platform  Scales.  By 
Fairbank.  This  appears  to  be  a  good 
article. 

No.  29.  Model  of  a  Weighing  Machine. 
By  H.  Bartley. 

No.  31.  2  Steamboat  Models.  By  John 
Clark. 

No.  149.  1  Platform  Scale.  By  John  J. 
Rohr,  242  Canal  street.  Tiie  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  95.  Portable  Grist  Mill.  Invented 
by  D.  Fitzgerald.  The  Judges  decided 
this  Mill  to  be  by  far  the  best  in  its  con- 
struction, and  most  convenient  for  use, 
they  have  ever  become  acquainted  with, 
and  the  Committee  Imve  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  253.  Iron  Grist  Mill.  By  Payne 
&  Reynolds.  In  this  Mill  metal  has 
been  substituted  in  the  parts  where  bun- 
stone  i«  commonly  used.  From  its  coa- 
venient  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  grinds  corn,  it  promises  to  be  very 
useful. 

No.  301.  Model  of  a  Grist  Mill.  By 
I.  Sloan. 

No.  262.  Itm  Threshing  Mdchine.  By 
Wm.  G.  Borland,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Yale 
&  Curtis  Patentees. 

No.  217.  Threshing  Machine.  By  S.  F. 
Warren. 

No.  286.  Threshing  Machine.  By  James 
Ma.\weli. 

No.  243.  Rotary  Air  Pump,  ncio  plan ; 
Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus.  By  Hiram 
French,  of  Lansingburgh.  Both  of  these 
are  very  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  245.  Double  Thread  Screto  Press. 
A  very  good  contrivance. 

No.  197.  1  Copying  Press,  1.  JVotarial 
Press.  Both  of  good  workmanship.  For 
exhibition,  by  Robert  Hoe  &  Co.  the 
makers.  '^    '.;••• 

No.  221.  Machine  for  Pressing  Straw 
Hats.  By  James  Maxwell,  259  Bowery. 
Was  considered  by  the  Judges  a  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  contrivance.  'Xhe 
Committee  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Maxwell 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  277.  1  Cider  Mill.  Justin  Ware. 
Simple  and  good.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute  has  been  awarded. 

279.  Safety  Ladder.  Invented  by  John 
Schriber.  Simple  in  its  construction,  expe- 
ditious in  its  operation,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  guys  on  each  side  to  prevent 
the  oscillations  attendant  upon  great  ele- 
vations, may  be  made  very  useful.  The 
Committee  have  awarded  the  Diploma  of 
the  Institute  to  the  inventor. 

No.  42.  1   Iron  Safe,   made  by  Birk- 


The  Silver 


the  list  of  premiums  offered,  is  less  than 
the  same  article,  of  equal  quality,  has  been 
previously  sold  at.  The  Committee  have 
awarded  to  Mr.  Schott  a  Diploma  for 
the  Door  Spring,  which  is  ingenious  and 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

No.  35.  4  Ploughs  and  Improved  Wind' 
lass.  By  Wiley,  Concklin  &  Co.  Peeks- 
kill.  For  the  Windlass,  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute  has  been  awarded.  It  is 
neat  and  compact,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  lever  need  not  be  removed,  and  there, 
fore  much  time  is  saved  in  its  operation. 
No.  252.  Model  Churn,  Angevine'z 
Patent.  Deposited  by  F.  S.  Lane.  Coo. 
side  red  good. 

No.  134.     Washing  Machine.     By  Asa 

W.  Soule.     Thought  to  be  a  good  article. 

No.    265.     Model  of  a  Machine  for 

Polishing  Plate  Glass.     The  property  of 

the  Institute. 

No.  220.  Model  of  a  Fire  Engine.  L. 
Campbell. 

No.  209.  Electrical  Cannon,  and  Cylinder 
for  Electrical  ATachinc,  also  Model  of  a  Steam 
Engine.  Jonas  Humbert,  jr.  Deposited  for 
exhibition. 

No.  104.  Balance  Level.  Invented  by 
F.  Bartholomew.  Intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  common  Spirit  Level.  Workman- 
ship very  good. 

No.  91.  Dipping  JVeedle,  Transparent 
Compass,  Circular  Protractor.  By  Brown 
!i  &  Hunt.  The  Dipping  Needle  has  the 
pivots  tunicd  very  fine,  and  acting  on 
agates.  The  horizontal  circle  on  which 
the  instrument  turns  is  divided  into  sin- 
gle degrees,  and  has  opposite  verniers  to 
read  to  five  minutes.  Spirit  Levels,  with 
adjusting  screws,  are  also  attached.  Both 
the  action  and  workmanship  of  the  in- 
strument  are  very  excellent.  The  Circular 
Protractor  has  opposite  verniers  to  read  to 
single  minutes,  with  an  additional  ann  to 
carry  the  Rack  Work  motion.  TTiis  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  Transparent  Mar- 
iner's Compass,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 
The  Conmiittee  have  awarded  to  the  ma- 
kers a  general  premium  of  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  for  each  of  the  articles  noti- 
ced, the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  133.  A  Barometer,  Thermometer, 
Hydrometer,  in  one  Case.  10  Tkermotne- 
tcrs,  1  Surveyor'' s  Compass.  By  John  Roach, 
3  Wall  street.  The  Committee  have  a- 
warded  Mr.  Roach  a  Diploma  for  the 
Compass,  which  is  a  well  made  instni- 
ment. 

No.  289.  Printing  Press  of  the  .Yew. 
York  Transcript.  This  Press  is  the  Double 
Napier,  improved  by  Mr.  S.  Newton,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Robt.  Hoe  dc  Co.  and  was 
built  forthe  Editors  of  the  Transcript,  by 
those  enterprising  gentlemen.  The  Press 
will  run  from  23  to  2500  impressions  the 
hour,  and  was  put  in  operation  and  tl^e 
paper  worked  off  every  evening  during 
the  exhibition.  The  beauty  of  its  opera- 
tion  attracted  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  the  visitors  at  the  Fair.  The  Commit, 
tee  take  this  opportunity  of  making  their 
acknowlrdjiments  to  the  Editors,  Messrs. 
Hay  ward,  Stanley  &  Co.  for  the  kindnes.« 
evince«l  by  them  in  removing  their  prwis. 


beck  &  Co.  Brooklyn,  L.  I 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  76.  1  Iron  Safe,  by  Crutlenden  & 
Riley,  Brookyn,  L.  I.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  67.  Iron  Safes,  by  J.  Delano.  These 
were  considered  very  good. 

No.  37.  Moveable  Platform  Scale.  Cole 
&  Smith.  The  principle  of  this  Scale 
was  proDOunced  very  correct,  and  the 
workmanship  excellent.  The  Committee, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges, 
have  awarded  to  the  makers  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  190.  Model  of  Steam  Safety  Boiler. 
Invented  by  G.  R.  Clarke.  This  consists 
of  a  double  boiler,  one  inclosed  within 
another. 

No.  33.  Model  of  an  Apparatus  for  pre- 
venting explosions  in  Steam  Boilers.  Invent, 
ed  by  S.  Kennedy,  22  Hudson  street. 

No.  236.  Machines  for  Morticing,  by  i 
George  Page.  One  for  cutting  common  I 
mortices,  and  one  for  niorticing  Wheel  i 
Hubs.  Both  are  very  good  and  valuable  j 
machines.  The  Silver  Medal  cf  the  In-  ] 
stitute  was  awarded  to  the  inventor.  | 

No.  189.  Hydraulic  Pump,  by  Ridge-  I 
way  &  Co.     A  good  article.  ! 

No.  120.  I  Pump,  Suction  and  Force,  hy  ' 
John  Conroy.  } 

No.  216.  Machine  for  Cutting  Straiv,  by  1 
H.  Haxley  &  Co.  | 

No.  176.  Model  of  a   Rail  Road  Axle.  ; 
Deposited  by  D.  K.  Minor.     Yery   inge 
nious,  and  promises  to  be  useful. 

No.  149.  Jack  Screw,  by  John  J.  Rohr, 
242  Canal  street.     Verv  good. 

No.  223.  Jack  Screxo's,  hy  W.  Ballard, 
(rood  articles. 

No.  32.  Portable  Forge  and  Bellows. 
Fairley,  Concklin  &  Co.  Very  excellent, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  removed  with 
great  facility.  The  Committee  have 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

No.  68.  Model  of  a  Patent  Belloios.  By 
C.  D.  Holmes.  This  is  a  neat  wood 
model  of  a  Square  Bellows,  blowing  a 
stream  of  air,  at  both  the  up  and  down 
strokes,  into  a  rising  head.  The  intention 
of  the  inventor  is  to  produce  a  steady 
blast — a  desideratum  in  the  arts.  The 
workmanship  of  the  model  is  quite  credi- 
table to  the  inventor  ;  but  the  object  to 
be  attained,  namely,  a  steady  blast,  will, 
we  fear,  be  a  failure.  In  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  the  blast  will  not  be  so 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  on  change 
of  motion,  as  it  will  when  the  piston  is 
in  the  centre,  or  half  way  of  the  box. 
The  Bellows  now  in  use,  ta  wit,  leather 
Bellows,  with  rising  head-tub  or  cylinder, 
will  each  of  them  produce  quite  as  steady 
a  blast  as  the  one  reterred  to.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  producing  a  perfectly 
steady  blast,  is  either  by  using  a  fan 
Bellows,  or  two  or  more  cylinder  Bel- 
lows, acting  at  half  centres,  blowing  into 
a  reservoir  or  rising  head. 

No.  41.  Model  of  a  Patent  Lithographic 
Printing  Press.  By  P.  Langlume.  For 
exhibition. 

No.  38.  1  Platinum  Lamp,  and  Model  of ' 
a  Door  Spring.    By  F.  Schott.  The  work- 
manship of  the  Lamp  was  good,  and  the  j 
price,  $2,  although  above  that  required  in  ||  at  considerable  expense,  to  the  Garden, 
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and  they  have  no  doubt  that  its  exhibition 
'  contributed  much  to  the  gratification  of 
'[   visitors. 

No.  71.  Armillary  Sphere,  or  Problem 
Globe.  G.  Vale,  84  Roosevelt  street. 
Considered  by  the  Committee  of  very 
great  practical  importance.  The  Diplo- 
ma of  the  Institute. 

No.  102.  An  Extension  Ladder,  or 
Fire  Escape.  John  B.  Gasner,  132  Chat- 
ham street,  New-York  City.  Not  having 
seen  its  practical  operation,  in  cases  of 
lire,  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
«peak  of  its  utility  ;  but  if  it  can  be  made 

■  effective  its  advantages  are  incalculable. 
The  inventor  is  entitled  to  great  praise 
jbr  so  laudable  an  efibrt. 

No.  103.  Model  of  a  Brig.  George 
Slaughter,  7  Division  street,  New- York 
City.     For  exhibition. 

No.  140.  2  Artificial  Jjegs.  James 
Kent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Committee 
cannot,  within  the  limits  allowed    them 

■  by  this  report,  do  justice  to  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Kent  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles.  The  application  of  artifi- 
cial feet  to  the  stumps,  below  the  knee, 
having  been  tried  and  failing  in  Europe, 
the  success  of  iVIr.  Kent  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated,  we  believe,  by  a  discriminating 
public.  Lieut.  Young  having  lost  both 
feet,  these  artificial  feet  have  been  appli- 
ed with  complete  iiuccess,  so  that  the 
gentleman  walks  easily  witli  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  cane  only  ;  he  is  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Stoneall,  Shakspeare  Hotel.  The 
Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute   for  the   Lady's  Foot. 

No.  207.  1  Gig  Patent  Screw  Boat— 
mj  Spanish  Cedar.  Josiah  Farr.  This 
was  uniformly  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
its  model,  and  its  superior  finish.  The 
'  Committee  are  happy  in  awarding  for  so 
elegant  an  article,  and  one  so  deserving 
•f  competition  in  this  City,  the  Silver 
'  Medal  of  the  Institute.  j 

No.  IA'2.  Machine  for  Splicing  Leather  \ 
for  Machine  Cards.     Isaac  Pierce.     For 
exhibition. 

No.  251.  2  Magnets.     Jonas  Humbert, 
'  Jr.     These  were  very  powerful,  and  well 
made.     For  exhibition. 

CHEMICALS. 

No.  23.  Specimens  of  Polishing  Pore- 
der.  Do.  Paste  and  Water  Proof  Paste. 
To  be  reported  upon  and  information  com- 
municated  on  trial. 

No.  67.  4  Bootes  Austen's  Patent  In- 
di€m  Rul^r  Oil  Blacking.  Russel  Aus- 
ten, 113  Pearl  street.  Said  to  be  water 
proof,  and  an  excellent  article  for  the 
preservation  of  leather.  The  judges, 
knowing  its  composition,  can  say  with 
confidence  that  its  materials  will  not  in- 
jure leather,  and  from  the  specimens  they 
Imve  seen  tried,  they  feel  safe  in  inviting 
the  public  to  make  trial  of  the  article. 

No.  84.  3  Bottles  of  Lemon  Syrup. 
Mr.  Groening.  The  Syrup,  the  Committee 
think  superior  to  any  exhibited,  and,  in- 
deed, of  a  most  excellent  quality.  The 
Diploma  of  the  fnstitute. 

No.  94.  Samples  of  Plaster.  Duncan  & 
\ithur,  corner  of  Jane  and  West  streets. 
Con»idered  very  good,  but  the  Committee 


could  not  decide  upon  its  merits  in  a 
powdered  state,  without  a  trial. 

No.  90.  Chrystalized  Prussiate  of 
Pot^jsh.  Richard  Brakell.  Consider- 
ed a  most  splendid  specimen  of  chrys- 
talization,  and  indicating  great  purity. 

No.  110.  1  Case  of  Perfumery,  and 
2  Glass  Jars  of  Fancy  Soap.  Johnson 
&  Co.  39  Cedar  street.  The  quality  of 
these  articles,  generally,  was  the  very 
best,  and  they  were  got  up  in  elegant 
style.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  118.  5  Samples  of  Soap  Stone 
Paiii.  F.  Bunker,  100  Barclay  street,  N. 
Y.  This  new  aiticle  the  Committee  think 
bids  fair  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  arts  ; 
they  '.herefore  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
the  public  for  a  more  particular  trial  of 
its  merits. 

No.  44.  1  Dozen  Lemon  Syrup  M. 
Haulenbeck,  144  Nassau  street.  Consi- 
dered of  excellent  quality. 

No.  196.  Lucifer  Matches.  Hopper, 
364  Bioadwav.     For  exhibition. 

No.  158.  'l  BoUle  of  WrUing  Ink. 
Noble  Heath,  No.  8  Hester  street.  The 
Committee  think  this  the  best  ink  they 
have  ever  seen,  and  they  recommend  it 
to  publkc  notice.  A  remarkable  property 
of  this  jik  is  that  it  presents,  when  used 
on  caros,  &c.  all  the  prismatic  rays  ;  it 
is  really  quite  unique,  and  of  surpassing 
beauty.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  202.  1  Box  Allum,  1  do.  Saltpetre, 
I  do.  Copperas,  1  do.  Oil  Vitriol.  Messrs. 

E.  Peck  4c  Son.  The  Copperas  the 
Committee  consider  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  not  surpassed  by  any  ever  manufac- 
tured. The  Nitre  was  thought  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  also,  but  the  Committee 
could  not  well  determine  its  purity.  The 
Oil  of  Vitriol  was  excellent.  The  Di- 
ploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  124.  Chemical  Preparations.  Dr. 
Lewis  Feuchtwanger,  Broadway,  New- 
York  City.  The  great  variety  of  Chemi- 
cal and  Medicinal  preparations  here  pre- 
sented for  exhibition,  attracted  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  would  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  preparations  were  of  great  purity 
and  usefulness,  and  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice.    The  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr. 

F.  in  manufacturing  Chemicals,  hitherto 
imported,  many  of  which  are  superior  to 
the  foreign  article,  will,  we  trust,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

No.  30  .  1  Box  of  White  Lead.  E 
Clark,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  This  specimen 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  country.  The  great  purity  of  an 
article  so  worthy  of  competition,  induces 
the  Committee  to  award  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  271.  1  Can  of  Copal  Varnish.  Wm. 
Tildon.     To  be  tested  and  reported  upon. 

No.  182.  1  Can  of  Coach  Varnish.  P. 
B.  Smith.  To  be  tested  and  reported 
upon  hereafter. 

No.  206.  2  Bottles  of  Ink,  and  1  Frame. 
F.  B.  Callender. 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  LASTS,   AND   LEATHER. 

No.  36.    Ladies'  Boots  and  Shoes.    F. 

S.  &  M.  Morris,  888  Grand  street,  N.  Y. 

No,  OS,  I  Pair  Dancing  Pumps,    J, 


Field,    Newark,    N.  J.     Considered   of 
excellent  quality. 

No.  69 1.  Gentlemen's  Gaiter  Boots. 
Lewis  J.  Durand,  159  Centre  street.  Best 
exhibited.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti. 
tule.  v"-'; 

No.  70.  Ladies^  Slips  and  Wadded 
Boots.  John  Broqua,  331  Broadway,  New. 
York  City.  The  Committee  consider 
the  Wadded  Boots  the  best  article  exhi- 
bited.    The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  83.  Children's  Pumps,  Sandal 
Slips,  and  Misses'  Gaiter  Boots.  "Hiomas 
Weeks,  157  Delancy  street.  For  the 
best  pair  of  Misses'  Gaiter  Boots  and 
Sandal  Slips,  the  Committee  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  106.  1  Pair  Light  Boc€s,  1  Pair 
Light  Pump  Boots,  1  Pair  Cork  Sole 
Pump  Boots,  1  Pair  Double  Cork  Sole 
Pump  Boot^,  1  Pair  Dancing  Pumps,  1 
Pair  Opera  Pumps.  Kimble  &  Rogers, 
104  Broadway,  New-York  City.  The  light, 
boots  and  dancing  pumps  the  Committee 
consider  the  best  exhibited  ;  they  there- 
fore award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution. 

No.  135.  14  Pair  Moccasins.  Mrs. 
Nichols,  106  Chatham  street.  These 
were  considered  very  good  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  worthy  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  138.  2  Boxes  of  Lasts.  G.  Coit 
&  Sons,  305  Pearl  street.  The  Gentle- 
men's Boot  Lasts  were  the  best  offered, 
and  thought  worthy  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  145.  Ladies'  Gaiter  Boots  and 
Slippers.  Made  by  W.  J.  Watson,  67 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  best 
exhibited.  The  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  160.  1  Pair  Double  Sole  Water 
Proof  Boots.  Robert  Walker,  44  Green- 
wich street.  These  were  the  second  best 
exhibited,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

No.  191.  4  Pairs  Water  Proof  Boots. 
Henry  Brisch.  These  were  considered 
by  the  Committee  most  excellent  water 
proof  articles.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  51.  Ladies'  Gaiter  Boot  Lasts. 
Deposited  by  C.  R.  Williams,  62  Frank- 
fort street.  Considered  the  best  offered. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute.  '  •" 

No.  194.  1  Side  of  Sole  Leather.  Wm. 
Brown,  Brooklyn.  This  was  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  an  article  the  Com. 
mittee  were  pleased  to  see  offered  for 
competition.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  107.  1  Double  Sole  Boot,  2  Light 
do.  and  I  Shoe.  C.  B.  6i.  J.  C.  Green,  416 
Broadway.     Very  good  workmanship. 

No.  204.  1  Case,2  Pair  of  Boots.  Rob- 
ert Webber. 

No.  210.  1  Case  Ladies'  Shoes.  Ben- 
jamin  Shaw. 

No.  62.  1  Pair  of  Dancing  Pumps.  E. 
Severance,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No.  211.  3  Lasts.     Wm.  Shaw, 

HATS,  CAPS,  AND  FURS. 

No  69.  1  Case  of  Water  Proof  Hats. 
Edward  Townley,  148  Canal  street. 

No.  111.  3  Sak  Hats.  G.  B.  Alvord, 
12  Bowery.    These  specimens  were  of 
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cial  notice  of  the  Committee.  For  thei 
best  $3.50  Hat  they  award  the  Silver' 
Medal  of  the  Institute.  ■ 

No.  114.  1  Silk  Hat.  Isaac  M.  Hen- 
derson,  133  Lewis  street. 

No.  92.  1  Case  of  Otter  Ladies^  Caps, 
1  do.  Gentlemen'' s,  and  1  do.  Misses. 
Charles  C.  Plaisted.  The  Committee 
consider  these  articles  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice,  and  recommend  Mr.  Plaisted's 
work  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

No.  163.  1  Satin  Beaver  Lady's  Hat, 
3  Drah  do.  do.  S.  Tuttle,  208  Chatham 
street.  The  Committee  thought  these, 
a  superior  quality,  and  received  the  spe- 
from  the  elegimce  of  their  finish,  de- 
serving  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  233.  3  Straw  Hals.  Mrs.  Harrison, 
43i  Division  street.  The  ladies  merit 
particular  attention  in  the  specimens  of 
mechanical  skill  which  they  present  for  ex- 
hibition  to  the  public,  and  the  Committee 
arc  happy  to  find  that  attention  so  well 
(ieserved,  as  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  Hats. 
The  extreme  fineness  of  the  braid,  the 
charming  neatness  with  which  they  were 
s.'wed,  and  this  perfection  of  the  model, 
though  unpressed,  entitles  this  lady,  in 
tlieir  opinion,  to  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  238.  1  Russia  Silver  Fox  Boa, 
1  Siberian  Blue  Ice-Fox  do.,  1  do.  Squirrel 
Cape,  1  do.  Blue  Fox  do.  Christian  G. 
Gunther.  Considered  very  beautiful,  and 
finely  made.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  248.  2  Fur  Hats.  A.  &  A.  Bar- 
ker. The  Committee  have  thought  these 
highly  creditable  specimens  of  workman- 
ship, and  therefore  award  the  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  261.  2  Ladies'  Hats.  B  J.  ds  J. 
VV.  Hunt.  These  were  beautiful  speci- 
mens  of  Ladies'  Beaver  Hats,  and  wor- 
thy tile  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  143.  4  Ofter  Caps.  James  La- 
tourette,  Pearl  street.  These  were  spe- 
ciriens  of  great  superiority,  and  were  not 
excelled  by  any  exhibited,  if  they  can  be 
equalled  in  the  country.  The  Commit- 
tee cheerfully  award  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 
•    •  '■■    '\" 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES. 

No.  43.  A  Case  of  Watch  Dials. 
William  J.  Mullen,  New- York  City.  The 
Committee  consider  these  specimens  of 
American  workmanship  worthy  of  special 
notice,  both  for  originality  of  design  and 
elegance  of  workmanship.  They  have 
never  been  equalled  by  any  articles  of 
the  kind,  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  when 
It  is  considered  that  heretofore  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  sent  abroad  annu- 
ally fov  these  articles,  the  Committee  feel 
at  liberty  to  express  unqualified  praise  in 
favor  of  the  articles  here  exhibited  ;  they 
therefore  award  to  Mr.  Mullen  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 
.  No.  52.  19  Articles  manufactured  of 
Argentine,  or  German  Silver.  H.  Powell, 
Belleville,  New-Jersey.  These  articles 
were  of  Superior  workmanship.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute.        I. 

No.  127.     1  Case  Pencil  Caiea,(No. 
42,  Ever  Point.)    Woodward  &  Hale. 


Some  of  these  evinced  a  most  elegant 
style  of  workmanship,  whilst  the  patterns 
were  of  the  most  chaste  and  approted 
kinds. 

No.  184.  1  Case  of  Spectacles.  J.  L. 
Moore,  142  Chatham  street.  Consideied 
neat  and  elegant  patterns,  and  very  finely 
wrought.  The  Diploma  of  the  In*i- 
tute. 

No.  213.  Patent  Lever  Temple  Speda. 
cles.  P.  Williamson,  270  Division  street. 
These  are  an  improvement  of  the  ordi- 
nary  Spectacle  Frame,  by  means  of  the 
intersecting  levers  of  which  the  temple 
part  is  composed.  The  levers  being 
about  one  inch  in  length,  are  made  cir- 
cular, so  that  when  riveted  to  each  other, 
they  are  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  head.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
levers  gives  to  these  spectacle  bows 
great  elasticity  and  uniformity  of  action, 
and  is,  withal,  very  neat  and  novel.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  228.  Gold  and  Silver  Thimbles, 
and  Spectacles.  Piatt  &  Brothers.  The 
patterns  of  the  Thimbles  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  Spectacle  Bows  were 
highly  distinguished  for  their  neatness, 
convenience,  and  elegance  of  finish.  The 
Committee  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  242.  2  Bars  of  German  Silver, 
2  Rolls  do.  do.  Dr.  Spieker,  191  Wil- 
iam  street,  N.  York.  Considered  by  the 
ICommittee  a  valuable  article,  aud  capa- 
ble of  being  appropriated  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  domestic  purposes  :  these 
specimens  were  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  205.  24  Watch  Dials.  Berger 
Webster  «Sc  Co.  These  were  a  beautiful 
article,  and  thought  by  the  Committee 
worthy  of  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

INDIAN  RUBBER  ARTICLES. 

No.  123.  2  Pair  Indian  Rubber  Boots,  1 
do.  Shoes,  1  Knee  Cap,  and  1  Shoulder  Cap. 
Stephen  C.  Smith,  66  Chatham  street.  Ma- 
ny of  these  articles  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  superior  quality,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Ladies'  Shoes,  from  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  cloth  lin- 
ings were  incorporated  with  the  rubber, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
troublesome  to  the  wearer,  as  they  often 
do  by  being  detached  from  the  shoe. 
This  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Smith's,  and 
one  which  he  applies  with  equal  succeas 
to  boots  and  clothing.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  59.  17  Pairs  of  Indian  Rubber 
Shoes,  also  1  piece  Virgin  Rubber,  and  1 
Slieet.  Coming  &  Son,  144  W^ater  street. 
Considered  of  an  excellent  quality. 

No.  179.  Machinery  Banding,  Stage 
Thorough  Brace,  and  Gas  Bag  of  Indian 
Rubber.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  The  sup«. 
rior  excellence,  and  practical  advantage, 
of  the  first  named  articles,  entitle  the 
gentlemen,  as  the  Committee  think,  to 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  216.  Specimens  of  Indian  Rubber. 
Charles  Goodyear,  13  Gold  street.  The 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  of  all 
the  useful  modification.^  aud  applications 
of  this  article,  nor»e  exceeds,  in  novelty 


or  utility,  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Good- 
year. The  original  coloring  matter,  by  a 
process  peculiarly  his  own,  is  removed 
from  the  material,  and  any  other  given  to 
it,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deprived 
of  all  of  its  unctuous  and  aqueous  quali- 
ties, and  yet  retains  its  elasticity,  dura- 
bility, and  impcrviousness.  The  Com- 
mittee can  have  no  doubt  of  the  utility 
and  success  of  this  discovery,  and  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention  of  the  public.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  232.  1  Roll  Indian  Rubber,  1  Coat 
and  Pantaloons   of  do.      Samuel    Chase. 

No.  272.  Case  of  Indian  Rubber  Balls. 
H.  Percival  &  Co.  Considered  ver>' 
good,  and  handsomely  made. 

CABINET  FURNITURE. 

No.  9.  Camp-Bed  and  Table,  (in- 
closed  in  the  lid  of  a  trunk.)  Wm.  W. 
Woolley,  Broadway,  New-York  City. 
Considered  remarkably  convenient  and 
ingenious.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  ^raat 
demand,  particularly  with  travellers.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  40.  1  Lady's  Work  Box.  John 
F.  Hanson,  57  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  First  rate  workmanship.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  108.  1  Whit£  Polished  Door. 
Solomon  Pancoast,  54  Spring  street, 
New-York  City.  This  was  an  elegant 
article,  and  its  beautiful  finish  was  par- 
ticularly admired.  The  Diplonia  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  125.  1  Lady's  Work  Box.  Ed- 
ward Senior,  138  Bleecker  street.  Con- 
sidered a  good  specimen  of  workmanship. 

No.  81.  Lady's  Work  Box.  A.  Pat- 
terson. 

No.  171.  1  Centre  Table,  Mosaic  top. 
Wm.  Fulcher,  88  Elm  street.  An  ele- 
gant article,  and  worthy  the  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  187.  1  So/a  Bedstead.  Francis 
Breckles.  Considered  by  the  Committee 
the  best  specimen  offered,  and  really  of 
superior  excellence.  They  award  to  the 
maker  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  193.  1  Breccia  Top  Centre  TtMc 
— Column  of  Marble.  Win.  Vine.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  287.  1  Sofa  and  1  Centre  Table.  S. 
Carter,  61  Beekman  street.  For  exhibi- 
tion. 

No.  144.  1  Portable  Desk.  Law. 
rence  Rver.     For  exhibition. 

No.  154.  1  Sofa  Bedstead.  W.  Woolley, 
Broadway,  New-York  City.  In  Mr. 
Woolley's  good  style  of  workmanship. 

No.  237.  1  Divan  Bedstead  and  Royal 
Foot  Rest.     W.  Woolley.  • 

CUTLERY,  EDGE  TOOLS,  AND  HARDWIRE. 

No.  7.  2  Pounds  Bright  Wire-six 
miles  long.  1  do.  fine  do.  1  Bundle 
Square  Wire,  and  1  do.  Round  do.  No. 
12,  Copper.  From  E.  Peck  &  Son, 
New-York  City.  Considered  wrought  in 
a  superior  manner.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute  for  the  2  lbs.  bright  wire. 

No.  82.  62  Gross  Wood  ScrewM, 
Goodell  &  Co.  Nowburg,  N.  Y.  The 
Diploma  o(  the  Institute, 
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No.  82i,  Four  Plumb  Spirit  Levels. 
J.  &  H.  M.  Pool,  Easton,  Mass.  IN.B. 
The  Messrs.  Pools  are  the  inventors 
of  this  valuable  instrument,  and  secured 
the  patent  in  1833.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  awarded  to  these  enterprising 
gentlemen,  for  their  useful  invention. 
The   Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  82^.  5J^  dozen  Shovels  and  Spades. 
Deposited  by  Slitchell  Ames  &  Co.  No.  2 
Liberty  street.  >  Considered  very  good.. 

No.  98.  14  Pairs  Shears.  Rochus  Hei- 
nisch.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  of 
superior  workmanship  and  finish,  and  de- 
serving public  notice.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  112.  1  Case  of  Stocks  and  Dies. 
Daniel  B.  King,  Watcrford,  N.  Y.  The 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  They  award  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  80.  Invoice  of  Files.  George 
Rothery,  Bloomtield,  N.  J.  Many  of 
these  were  considered  equal  to  any  im> 
ported,  doing  much  credit  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  so  successful  a  competitibn  with 
the  foreign  article.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  132.  1  Case  Steel  Pens.  C.  At- 
wood,  72  Maiden  Lane.  Considered  very 
good  in  style  and  execution.  The  Di- 
ploma of  th^  Institute. 

No.  141.  6  Dirk  Knives.  Robert 
Ward.  The  Committee  think  these  spe- 
cimens of  workmansliip  have  great  ele- 
gance and  perfection.  They  award  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  167.  4  Bundles  of  Iron  Wire.  E. 
Peck  dc  Son.  These  specimens  were 
thought  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  supe- 
xior  quality  and  workmanship. 

No.  268.  2  Augers.  Upson  &  Camp, 
field,  Humphreysville,  Ct.  These  were 
superior  articles,  doing  much  credit  to 
the  manufacturers. 

No.  269.  9  Auger  Bits.  Clark  & 
Hartshorn,  Humphreysville,  Ct.  These 
articles  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection by  the  makers. 

No.  274.  One  Case  of  Slocks,  Dies  and 
Taps.  I.  Sloat.  The  Committee  con- 
sidered these  very  good,  and  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  276.  I  Set  of  Coach  Springs.  Hen- 
ry C.  Jones,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  superior 
article,  and  entitled  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  public,  as  well  as  flie  Sil- 
ver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  173.  Traphining  Instrument,  and 
A  Pairs  of  Razors.  C.  A.  Zeitz.  The 
Surgical  Instrument  here  exhibited  is 
certainly  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
workmanship.  The  absence  of  tiie  in- 
genious inventor  prevented  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  applicability.  The  notice  of 
the  professors  of  surgery  is  invited  to  it. 
The  Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  177.  4  Boards  of  Brass  Ware. 
M.  W.  &  J.  A.  Emmons.  For  the  ex- 
cellence  of  this  Ware  the  Committee 
award  the  Diploma  of  tlie  Institute. 

No.  200.  1  Concave  Screw  Auger. 
Wheeler  <k  French,  18  Pine  street.  The 
Committee  consider  this  a  verv  valuable 


ahicle,  and  one  which  they  cannot  com- 
mend too  highly  to  public  notice.  They 
award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  214.  Patent  GraducUed  Diamond' 
Point  Pens.  George  Williamson,  270 
Division  street. 

No.  250.  1  Clock  Main  Spring,  2  Chro. 
nometer  do.  1  Lever  and  1  Lepine  do.  De- 
saules  &  Clerc,  27  Madison  street.  These 
were  most  excellent  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican workmanship,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  imported.  The  manufacturers 
should  be  patronized  in  this  new  article. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute,  . 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

No.  60.  1  Grand  7  Octave  Piano 
Forte,  and  1  do.  6  Octave  do.  Bridgeland 
«k  Jardine,  338  Bleecker  street ;  sold  by 
O.to  Torp  &  Co.  Broadway.  The  latter 
of  these  was  distinguished  for  mellowness 
and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  considered 
the  second  best  exhibited  ;  for  which  the 
Committee  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  89.  1  Piano  Forte — grand  action. 
John  Abbot,  66  Walker  street.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  this  instrument  possessed 
of  great  brilliancy  of  tone,  pleasant  touch, 
and  made  in  a  superior  manner. 

No.  151.  1  Bass  Double-slide  Trom- 
bone, 1  Kent  or  Keyed  Bugle,  I  Keyed 
Trumpet,  1  Tenor  Trombone,  and  1  Slide 
Trumpet.  John  Rosenberk,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Though  there  was  no  competition  in  these 
articles,  the  Committee  are  gratified  in 
stating  that,  in  <iddition  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, they  have  that  of  some  of  the  best 
performers  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
for  saying  that  these  specimens  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  kind, 
either  for  tone  or  workmanship.  They 
award  the  maker  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute.  .' . ', 

No  165.  1  Piano  Forte — clutch -round 
cornered.     A.  G.  Smith. 

rniNTING  AND  BOOK  BINDING. 

No.  20.  Fancy  Card  Printing.  By 
C.  L.  Adams.  These  were  uncommonly 
beautiful  specimens,  and  quite  equal  to 
engraving.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti. 
tutc. 

No,  49.    Specimens  of  Xylo graphic  En- 
graving.     Wright  &  Prentiss,  45  Maiden 
Lane.     Considered  beautiful    specimens 
of  the  art.     The  Silver  Medal  of  the  In 
stitute. 

No.  65.  1  Rotary  Printing  Press — for 
Cards.  Charles  F.  Voorhies,  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  Committee  think  this  Press 
extremely  ingenious,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed  for  the  printing  of  Cards.  The  origi- 
nality  displayed  in  the  invention,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  executes  work  of 
this  kind,  is  deserving  of  general,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  particular  notice.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  117.  6  Blank  Books.  David 
Felt,  245  Pearl  street.  The  specimens 
of  Binding  here  exhibited  are  of  superior 
order  in  the  taste  w  ith  which  they  are  got 
up,  the  elegance  of  their  style/and  the 
strength  oi  their  workmanship.  The  spi- 
rit  of  enterprise  manifested  by  the  tnanu- 


facturer,  in  producing  specimens  like 
these,  the  Committee  think  deserving 
special  notice  from  the  public.  They 
award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  126.  5  Boxes  Printing  Ink.  M, 
P.  Prout,  63  Spring  street.  These  spe- 
cimens are  so  well  known  as  not  to  need 
commendation  from  the  Committee. 

No.  25  P  .  1  Printing  Press.  James 
Maxwell,  259  Bowery,  N.  York.  Consid. 
ered  an  excellent  press  both  for  -the  per. 
fection  of  its  work,  and  its  simplicity.— 
The  corprtittee  were  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  {(^varded  the  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

No.  148.  4  Specimen  Books  of  Types, 
1 6  Pages  of  Types,  and  a  Furnace  in  use 
casting  Types.  George  Bruce  &  Co.  New. 
York  City.  These  books  exhibited  the 
great  perfection  and  beauty  to  which  these 
manufacterers  of  types  and  typographical 
ornaments  and  illustrations  have  brought 
the  art. 

No.  254.  Specimens  of  Bookbinding. — 
Coolidge  &  Lambert,  65  Wall  street — 
These  were  very  good  specimens  of  work. 

No.  109.  1  Bible.  Charles  A.  Focke. 
For  exhibition. 

No.  273.  2  Composition  Rollers.  J. 
Thomas.     For  exhibition. 

FINE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  ARTS. 

No.  3.  Astral  Lamp,  Candlesticks, 
Writing  Stands,  Portrait  Frame,  Shirt 
Studs,  4*c.,  ^c.,  made  of  Anthracite  Coal. 
From  E.  W.  Kirk,  233  Chesnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  By  Anderson  &  Ward. 
The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute.  These 
specimens  were  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee superior,  in  point  of  workmanship, 
to  any  articles  of  the  ki.td  ever  exhibited 
in  this  country'. 

No.  10.  Imitation  of  Quincy  Granite. 
A.  Kent,  100  Concord  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  imitation. 

No.  15.  2  Pieces  of  Sculptured  Quincy 
Granite.  \.  Lawrence.  Very  good  work- 
manship.   The  Silver  Medal  of  the  In- 

stitute. 

No.  16.  Pantographic  Draunng  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshal.  Wm.  L.  Ormsby,  142 
Nassau  street,  New-York  City.  Consi- 
dered of  superior  merit.  The  Diploma 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  19.  Transparencies  and  Blind. 
W.  I.  Hannington.  Considered  extremely 
beautiful.  The  perfection  to  which  Mr. 
Hannington  has  brought  this  art  does  him 
great  credit.  The  Committee  have  a- 
warded  the  Silver  Medal  ef  the  Institute. 

No.  22.  Ionic  Capitals — two  speci- 
mens  of  Carving  in  Wood.  Luff  &,Mon- 
roe,  105  Elm-st.  New-York  City.  Finely 
executed.    The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  25.  12  Specimens  of  Penmanship. 
By  Isaac  Goward.  Exhibiting  much  in- 
dustry. 

No.  46.  19  Specimen  Imitations  of 
Rosewood,  Mahogany,  Marble,  ^r.  The 
Mosaic  Table  Top,  in  this  collection,  was 
inimitably  fine,  and  worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration uniformly  expressed  by  visitors. 
Executed  by  George  Bird,  94  Anthony 
street.     The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  48.  Too  Framed  Designs.  By  G . 
Thomaa,  37  Canal   street,   New-York. 
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The  one  representing  a  magnificent 
Viaduct  and  Bridge  across  the  East 
River,  from  Brooklyn  to  New. York,  the 
Committee  think  indicative  of  no  ordina- 
ry talent  in  the  young  artist,  by  whom 
it  wa«  executed.  The  Bridge  is  supposed 
to  have  a  row  of  Stores  on  either  side ;  and 
the  abutments  and  arches,  6  in  number, 
to  be  of  granite,  except  the  central  one, 
which  is  designed  to  be  of  cast  iron,  180 
feet  high. 

No.  61.  1  Painting  of  a  Dog's  Head. 
William  Malbone.  The  Committee  con. 
gidered  this  a  picture  of  superior  merit, 
exhibiting  great  freedom  in  penciling  and 
boldness  of  touch,  for  which  they  award 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  64.  1  Painting  of  St.  John.  John 
Alebon,  94  Anthony  street,  New.York 
City.  The  execution  of  this  was  thought 
to  be  good. 

No.  74.  Framed  Specimen  of  Carving. 
Mr.  Heron,  419  Water  street — Frame  ex- 
ecuted by  Mott  &;  Stuart.  The  orna. 
mental  work  is  very  ingeniously  wrought, 
and  with  much  labor. 

No.  84j.  3  Framed  Engravings.  Geo. 
Endicott,  359  Broadway.  Considered 
very  spirited  Drawings,  and  well  execu. 
ted.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  88.  Framed  Satnples  of  ClinUnCs 
Patent  Cement.  Deposited  by  N.  H.  Gale. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute.  The 
Committee  are  induced  to  invite  public 
attention  to  this  article,  from  the  great 
merit  it  is  said  to  possess,  by  those  who 
have  used  it,  for  the  walls  of  buildings  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  both  very  beautiful  an4 
lasting.  From  its  great  hardness,  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  washed,  like  marble, 
without  affecting  its  polisn.  Patented. 
Mr.  Charles  Clinton,  West  Town,  Orange 
CO.  N.  Y. 

No.  116.  11  Specimens  of  Penman- 
ship. John  W.  S.  Mackie.  The  Com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mack- 
ie's  specimens  of  writing  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  free  and  intelligible  style. 

No.  246.  1  Framed  Drawing,  City 
Hall,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.  Wm.  Brown. — 
This  Drawing  did  the  artist  much  credit, 
particularly  on  account  of  its  shading. 

No.  222.  1  Vase  of  Shell  Work.  John 
Lee. 

No.  93.  1  Specimen  of  Needle  Work, 
( Mater  Creatoris,)  1  Bell  Ropesind  1  Lamp 
Stand.  Mrs.  Hardrop,  3  Roosevelt  street. 
The  first  of  these  articles,  wrought  with 
silk  by  the  needle,  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  extraordinary  merit ;  exhi- 
biting both  great  skill  and  uncommon  in- 
dustry. They  are  not  surprised  that  it  re- 
ceived, as  it  deserved,  the  uniform  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  from  the  visitants 
at  the  Fair :  they  therefore  award  to  the 
lady  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  113.  Case  of  SheU  Work  and 
Birds.  John  Lee,  271  Broadway,  New- 
York  City.  These  specimens  of  in- 
genious workmanship  the  Committee  con- 
sider very  flattering  evidences  of  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist;  they  therefore 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  119.  Specimens  of  Penmanship, 
William  Jones,  183  Broadway.  The 
*tyle  of  thes«  specimens  is  particularly 


free  and  bold,  and,  in  these  respects,  wor- 
thy of  special  notice. 

No.  183.  1  Large  Glass  Punch  Bowl. 
Birch  &  Scarlett,  12  Liberty  street. 
This  massive  article,  from  the  truly 
beautiful  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  and 
the  richness  of  its  pattern,  was  particu- 
larly admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The 
Committee  take  pleasure  in  awarding  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  147.  Pedestal  of  Scagliola.  Pa- 
trick  Foley.  The  almost  perfect  resenv 
blance  of  this  to  marble,  both  in  touch 
and  color,  with  the  beautiful  polish  which 
it  possesses,  has  received  particular  at- 
tention from  the  Committee.  The  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  153.  Statue  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  Brown  Stone.  David  White,  80  Charl- 
ton  street.  The  execution  of  this  speci- 
men of  sculpture,  by  a  jonrneyman  stone 
eutter,  does  the  artist  much  credit. 

No.  156.  1  Case  of  Artificial  Teelh. 
James  Alcock.  The  Committee  were 
particularly  attracted  to  these  specimens 
of  a  useful  and  ornamental  art,  by  the 
great  perfection  of  the  enameling ;  a 
point  not  .sufficiently  considered  in  esti- 
mating  the  value  of  artificial  teeth.  They 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  157.  Specimens  of  the  Mending 
of  Lace.  Mrs.  Heath,  No.  8  Hester  street. 
It  is  with  no  common  satisfaction  the 
Committee  recommend  this  art  to  public 
notice.  The  rents  in  the  specimens  ex. 
hibited,  though  large,  could  scarcely  be 
detected  by  the  closest  examination.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute, 

No.  162.  Specimens  of  Pantographic 
Engraving.  T.  S.  Woodcock.  These 
specimens  prove  that  this  valuable  branch 
of  the  arts,  though  somewhat  new,  has 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  elegant  per- 
fection. The  Committee  award  the  artist 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  178.  2  Framed  Drawings.  J. 
Davis.  The  taste  and  art  displayed  in 
these  Architecturnl  Drawings,  toeether 
with  the  effective  management  of  the 
lights  and  shades,  readily  show  them  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
artist.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  192.  1  Colossal  Bust  of  McDonald 
Clarke.  James  V.  Stout.  The  truth  of 
the  likeness,  and  the  superior  finish  of  this 
specimen  of  modelling,  the  Committee 
think  entitles  this  to  more  than  ordinary 
notice.  It  will  have  appeared  to  all  who 
have  seen  it  that,  in  addition  to  the  like- 
ness  and  finish,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping, 
and  replete  with  the  spirit  of  life.  It 
has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
any  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  fact  that  this  is  the  second  effort  at 
modelling  from  life  by  this  young  artist, 
and  yet  that  the  relative  proportions,  the 
character  and  perfection  of  anatomical 
developement,  has  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  every  delineation,  goes 
further  to  prove  his  talents  in  the  minds 
of  mature  judges,  than  our  public  ex- 
pression of  praise.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  195.  A  Bank  Note  Plate.     C.  P. 
Harrison.     Considered  good. 
.No.  219,  a  Specmens  of  Scagliola.  J 


Vv.  Clark.  Tliese  ^<pecimclJs  were  ex- 
tremely l>eautiiul,  and  particularly  ad- 
mired by  the  Committee  for  the  variety  of 
their  colors,  and  for  the  ornamental  purpo- 
ses  to  which  the  article  may  be  applied. 
They  award  to  the  manufacturer  the  Di. 
ploma  of  the  Institute.  ■  f  v 

No.  231.  2  \<ise^  of  Artificial  Flowers, 
made  of  Feathers.  J.  B.  Fisk,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  Committee  would  make 
mention  of  these  beautiful  specimens, 
for  the  almost  perfect  resemblance  they 
have  to  the  natural  flower ;  they  display 
much  ingenuity  and  skill. 

No.  241.  1  Framed  Specimen  of  Nee-, 
die  Work.     Alfred  N.  Brewer. 

No.  244.  1  Framed  Specimen  of  Pen- 
manship.     F.  W.  Williams. 

No.  255.  3  Specimens  of  Bank  N'otes, 
Casselear,  Durand  6c  Co.  The  execu- 
tion  of  these  notes  were  in  the  well  known 
good  style  of  the  engravers. 

No.  257.  1  Design  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
JV.  Y.  University,  1  do.  of  City  Hall,  Brook- 
bjn.  A.  J.  Davis.  These  designs  were 
in  the  best  style  of  the  artist,  so  well 
known  as  an  architect  in  this  city.  The 
tone  of  shading  and  truth  of  perspective, 
were  particularly  admirable.  The  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  275.  2  Shell  Card  Racks.  Miss 
Shipman.     For  exhibition. 

No.  28 1 .  Ji  Basket  and  Box  of  Grecian 
Ornamental  Glass.  Miss  Minor.  Thought 
by  the  Committee  to  be  very  neat,  and 
creditable  to  the  lady's  taste  and  skill. 

No.  283.  6  Looking  Glasses.  Ed.  S. 
Hill,  130  Chatham  street.  The  Glasses 
were  excellent. 

No.  288.  1  J\fap  andZ  Engiarings.  Wmi" 
J.  Mullen,  175  Broadway.  For  exhibition. 

No.  164.  Architectural  Drawings.  John 
Mitchell.     For  exhibition. 

No.  199  2  Specimens  of  Pemnanship. 
J.  A.Lee,  18  Pine  street.    For  exhibition. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  -'    -       .v 

No.  12.  Specimens  of  Tool  Handles. 
By  X.  Couenhoven.      Considered  good. 

No.  17.  Miniature  Ship.  Capt.  Bissel, 
368  Broadway,  New-York  City  .J  A  good 
model. 

"So,  IB.  Z\  Specimens  of  Pottery  from, 
the  Sidamander  Works.  Deposited  by  M. 
Lefoulon,  62  Cannon  street,  New-York 
City.  These  are  beautiful  specimenv, 
and  the  Committee  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  they  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  them 
in  this  country.  In  articles  of  this  kind, 
where  competition  is  so  successfullv  pro- 
secuted with  the  foreign  article,  the  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  public  is  merited  by  the 
enterprising  manufacturers.  The  Silver 
Medal  and  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  21.  Type  Moulds.  Mr.  Abbyi. 
Highly  finished,  and  apparently  very  good. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute.' 

No.  30.  1  Rife  Walking  Cane.  A. 
D.  Gushing,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Considered  a 
very  ingenious  and  important  instrument, 
and  finished  in  the  most  workmanlike  man. 
ner.     The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institxite. 

No.  34.  Castor  Frames,  Lamps,  Can- 
dlesticks,  of  Britannia  Ware.  I.  Weeks 
&  Co.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  V«iy  good 
and  highly  finished.  "i  i  r>.  i^^- 
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No.  45.  Cork  Mattress.  Spring  do. 
and  Cork  Bag.  John  L.  Norwood,  240 
Water  street.  The  Committee  consider 
them  very  good,  and  worthy  of  special 
notice  from  those  who  use  such  arti- 
cles. 

No.  54.  11  Samples  of  Snvff.  B.  L. 
6i  H.  Joseph,  138  Front  street,  New- 
York  City.  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 
The  Committee  consider  the  quality  of 
these  specimens  very  superior,  and  in  this 
they  were  borne  out  by  the  olJ'actf>ry  evi- 
dence  afforded  by  visitors. 

No.  55.  Naval  Bombshell — Patent. 
Dr.  Scudder,  New-York  City.  Cast  by 
Johnson  &  Geer,  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  the 
spikes  wrought  by  Burden  &  Knower, 
of  Burden's  Patent  Spikes.  This  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  etiect  the  destructive 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

No.  58.  1  Beer  Pump  and  Cask.  D. 
F.  Sergent,  40  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y,  This  is  a  self-supplying  Double 
Power  Pump,  with  little  friction,  and 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  Bar  Rooms, 
Cisterns,  <kc.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  the  uses  of  Wine,  Cider,  or  Porter  Bot- 
tiers,  as  it  will  empty  casks  witiiout  dis- 
turbing, in  the  least,  the  sediments 
therein. 

No.  97.  2  Printed  Table  Covers,  and  1 
Piano  Cover.  Duncan  &  Cunningham. 
Considered  of  great  beauty  and  firmness 
of  texture.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

No.  100.  250  Scripture  Gems.  Coltou 
&>  Jenkins.  Considered  very  well  exe- 
cuted. 

No.  121.  8  Specimens  of  Children's 
Clothing,  viz.  4  Suits  and  4  Tunics. 
,  Mr.  Durando,  60  Chatham  street.  Many 
of  these  were  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee very  beautiful,  and  got  up  in  fine  taste. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute  was  a- 
warded. 

No.  75.  1  Fancy  Reel,  for  Winding 
Silk.  S.  H.  Piatt,  128  Spring  street, 
New-York  City.  Considered  a  very  use- 
ful article. 

No.  77.  2  Boxes  of  Spermaceti  Can. 
diet.  Samuel  Judd.  These  were  ex- 
tremely  beautiful,  and  not  surpassed  by 
atjy  in  the  country.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  78.  1  Bed  Quilt,  of  3,180  pieces. 
Lydia  Todden.  Considered  a  beautiful 
aiticle,  and  the  result  of  much  labor. 

No.  128.  1  Pair  Jacks.  2  do.  Cards. 
1  Machine  Card,  3  Shuttles,  1  Cleaner, 
3  Bobbins,  1  Side  Lace  Leather.  John 
Whittemore,  66  Frankfort  street.  The 
Cards  and  Shuttles  were  considered  by 
tlie  Committee  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  the  Lace  Leather  as  possessed  of 
•extraordinary  merit,  and  think  that  it 
-will  come  into  great  use. 

No.  129.  6  Pieces  Mole  Skin  Buf- 
falo Cloth.  Peter  II.  Schenck,  35  Pine 
street.  New- York  City.  These  were 
thought  by  the  Committee  superior  ar- 
ticles, and  highly  meriting  public  atten- 
tion.    The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  131.  4  Pieces  Carpeting.  G. 
W.  4t  6.  Betts,  434  Pearl  street,  New- 
YjEMrk  City.  Ail  these  tpeciinens  were 
considered  good,  but  th(U  of  the  Voiutian 


Carpeting  was  thought  to  be  very  heavy, 
and  in  pattern  and  workmanship  particu- 
larly excellent.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  155.  3  Coffee  Urns,  1  Egg  Cod. 
ler,  1  Tea  Pot,  1  Water  Dish  and  Cover. 
James  Grant,  315  Broadway,  New. 
York  City.  These  are  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  superior  workmanship ; 
tney  therefore  award  to  Mr.  Grant  the 
Diploma  oi  the  Institute. 

No.  161.  1  Pair  WindovD  Blinds. 
Firancis  Baker,  366  Hudson  street. 

No.  168.  3  Fishing  Rods  and  1  Reel. 
John  Conroy.  Considered  good  articles. 
No.  175.  1  Pair  Ottomans,  Foot  Stool, 
Lamp  Mats,  ^c.  Sfc.  Mrs.  Shultz,  45 
Lispenard  street.  Some  of  these  speci- 
mens were  considered  by  the  Committee 
ex.remely  beautiful,  and  highly  credita- 
ble to  liie  lady  who  wrought  them.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  181.  4  Port  Folios,  or  Manifold 
Writers.  James  Gilchrist,  102  Broadway, 
Nev-York  City.  »  The  utility  of  this  con- 
trivance  for  copying  Letters,  &c.  the 
Conmittee  think  to  be  generally  known. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  174.  1  Brass  Trip,  er  Counter 
Scale.  W.  H.  &  S.  Nichols.  Remarkable 
for  its  convenience. 

No.  115.     3  Trusses  and  Case.     Dr. 

A.  G.  Hull,  132  Fulton  street.  The  Com- 

mittee  think  this  instrument    admirably 

I  adapted  for  the  purposes  described  ;  they 

award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  186.  3  Pairs  Mantle  Lamps,  2 
Stand  do.  and  1  Astral  do.  Samuel 
Wignall.  These  were  beautiful  patterns, 
and  very  richly  ornamented  with  cut 
glass.  The  Committee  awarded  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  198.  1  Travelling  Trunk.  Orlando 
Williams,  6  Norfolk  street.  Considered 
the  best  specimen  offered,  and  of  e.xcel- 
lent  workmanship.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  203.  2  Lamp  Stands  and  Case. 
Mrs.  Whatmough.  These  specimens  for 
competition  were  considered  deserving 
the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  208.  1  Frame  of  Castings.  Jones 
Kiem  &  Co.  The  Committee  thought 
these  very  good,  and  meriting  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  229.  1  PaterU  Coffee  Roaster.  G. 
H.  Clark,  4  Fletcher  street.  This  was 
thought  to  be  very  convenient  and  dura- 
ble, wherefore  the  Committee  awarded 
the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  234.  1  Cherry  Stone,  containing  24 
dozen  Silver  Tea  Spoons.  Charles  Smith. 
This  exhibited  great  skill  and  ingenuity. 
No.  264.  1  Speaking  Trumpet.  Co- 
lin Lightbody.  Considered  very  well 
made,  and  entitled  to  the  Ini<titute's  Di-  | 
ploma.  I 

No.  266.  Apparatus  for  Injecting  the 
Veins.  Dr.  J.  Mauran.  This  is  for  inject* 
ing  liquids  into  the  veins,  and  is  an  appen- 
dage adapted  to  a  self-injecting  appara- 
tus. It  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  with  tubes 
fitted  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  attached  to 
Mob's  self-injecting  instrument,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  poMibility 
of  the  puinge  of  air  iato  the  veini,    The 


Walters,  Barre  A: 
A   fine  specimen 


Committee  think  the  instrument  superior 
to  every  other  for  the  purpose,  and  there, 
fore  award  to  the.  inventor  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  267.  Daldia  Flowers.  William 
Prince  &  Sons.  The  Committee  are  un. 
der  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Prince  for 
the  splendid  Uowers  which  he  sent  to 
grace  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Institute. 

No.  291.  2  Specimens  of  Fire  Works 
Reuben  Rider.  The  Committee  thought 
the  pieces  very  good,  and  they  were  much 
admired  by  the  large  company  of  specta. 
tors  at  the  closing  of  the  exhibition  ai 
Castle  Garden,  when  Mr.  R.  made  a 
very  brilliant  display  of  the  pyrotechnic 
art.  He  was  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  280.  1  FancT/  Musket.  Jolm  Mul. 
len,  187  1-2  Greenwich  street,  N.  Y.  The 
Committee  think  this  made  in  the  neatest 
and  most  workmanlike  manner.  They 
award  the  Diploma  of  tlie  Institute.      - 

No.  285.  Specimens  of  Sealing  W'ax. 
Lewis  &  Co.  The  Committee  consider 
this  the  best  article  thev  have  ever  seen 
of  the  kind,  foreign  or  domestic.  The 
fancy  colored  wax  in  this  large  collec- 
tion, does  credit  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  should,  with  all  the  kinds  here  ex- 
hibited,  receive  the  attention  of  the 
public.  They  award  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  72.  1  Waggon. 
Co.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
of  workmanship. 

No.  105.  Samples  of  Mustard.  J.  Cogs- 
well,  77  Canal  street.     For  exhibition. 

No  130.  Model  of  Patent  Metal  Roof 
ing.     John  Woolley.     For  exhibition. 

No.  170.  1  Ttn  Trunk.  L.  Lester, 
213  Water  street,  New-York  City.  This 
was  a  new  and  ingeniously  made  article, 
and  one  which  the  Committee  particularly 
noticed. 

No.  85.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  1  Etch- 
ing,  1  Engraving  of  Ornamental  Iron  fVork^ 
and  1  Frame  of  Cards.  W.  M.  Thompson, 
167  William  street,  New-York  City.  For 
exhibition. 

No.  188.  1  Ship  in  Case.  Wm.  Searle. 
For  exhibition. 

No.  218.  1  Churn.  Justin  Ware. 
No.  235.  1  Miniature  Rail  Road  and 
Clock.  W.  S.  Jacks.  This  was  an  inge- 
niou9  piece  of  work,  and  was  in  opera- 
tion during  the  Fair,  to  the  delight  of  the 
visitors.     For  exhibition. 

No.  247.  1  Bed  Quilt.  L.  R.  Sweet- 
land.    For  exhibition. 

No.  249.  1  Bottle,  with  Reel  of  Silk. 
For  exhibition.  ?'  .■^■■ 

No.  263.  1  Glass  Hive  Mr.  Keliey 
For  exhibition. 

No.  270.  Map  of  the  IJnted  States. 
James  McChesney.     For  exl.ibition. 

No.  278.  1  Door  Weight.  Dr.  David- 
son.     For  exhibition. 

N.  24.  Sea-Horse  Hide.  Remarkable 
for  thickness. 

No.  260.  1  Framed  Oil  Painting.  D. 
Avigney,  183  Broadway.  This  specimen 
had  no  inconsiderable  merit. 

No.  230.  1  Large  Tabular  Plate,, and 
16  Lights  of  Glass.  New-York  sod 
Brooklyn  Crowo  Giuf  Company.    Tbif 


' 
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Company  was  incorporated  in  1832|;; 
capital  $60,000  ;  employs  50  hands,  and 
produces  10,000  feet  of  Glass  weekly ; 
their  Factory  is  in  Brooklyn,  near  the 
Navy  Yard.  The  quality  of  this  O'lass 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  most 
excellent.  The  Plate  was  of  great  dimen. 
sions,  with  equal  clearness  and  uniformity 
in  thickness.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute.  / 
■.■y  ;':•';";.''■;       STOVES. 

No.  285.  1  Summer  Cooking  Stove. 
Charles  Vale,  Newark,  N.  J.  This  was  a 
superior  article,  and  adds  to  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Vale,  as  a  manufacturer  of  Stoves. 

No.  47.     Sent  for  exhibition. 

No.  13.  1  Parlor  and  1  Cooking 
Stove.  Sylvester  Parker,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Beautiful  and  convenient  articles.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  27.  1  Cooking  Stove.  Seth  Lowe 
&,  Co.  Made  by  Mr.  Town,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  56.  1  Cooking  Stove  —  of  Sheet 
iron.  Charles  Vale,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Considered  a  most  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  domestic  purposes,  whilst  it 
is  admirably  adapted  for  an  economical 
appropriation  of  heat.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  101.  1  Stove.  James  Hinds,  200 
Canal  street,  New-York  City.  The  Com- 
mittee  consider  this  a  very  handsome 
article.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  122.  3  Coal  Cooking  Stoves. 
Joel  Curtiss,  222  Greenwich  street. 
Considered  very  neat  and  useful  articles. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 
•  No.  16^.  3  Cooking  Stoves,  1  Fancy  and 
I  Parlor  do.  Jordan  L.  Mott,  248  Wa- 
ter  street.  The  Committee  consider  tho 
two  last  mentioned  stoves  novel  and  useful. 

No.  185.  2  Rotary  Stoves  and  Fixtures. 
M.  N.  Stanley  &  Co.  The  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  structure  of  these,  and 
their  utility,  entitle  them  to  the  Diploma 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  139.  2  Cooking  Stoves,  1  Globe 
do.  Doyle  &  Patterson,  213  Water 
street.     For  exhibition.        -     ; 

No.  146.  1   Coal  Cooking  Stove,  1  do. 
for  Heat.     3.  C.  Lawrence,  125  Broad, 
way,  New. York  City.     For  exhibition. 

No.  27.  1  Cooking  Stove.  Seth  Lowe 
•St  Co.  211  Pearl  street.  Wra.  Town, 
maker,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  66.  Doric  Fireplace  and  Minerva 
Grate.  Wm.  Mallory,  Agent.  The  Com- 
mittee  highly  approve  of  these  articles, 
both  for  their  model  and  workmanship, 
combining,  as  they  do,  great  neatness  and 
utility  :  the  Grate  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  buniing  of  anthracite  coal.  The 
Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  79.  Spoor's  Patent  Coal  Stove  and 
Scuttle.  J.  F.  Claritson,  51  Fulton  street, 
New- York  City.  Considered  very^ood 
and  very  neat.  For  the  Stove  the  Com- 
mitc»9  award  the  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. ;  ;-::>,/.y;.,,-  r:,-^r'j^":rf^  ^^Vv^^-V  ■^-■' ;•     - 

i"  :  "  J^TTRt-VTlC^B*   WORK. 

No.  4.  Too  Mantle  Lamps.  Made 
by  Janes  McGovem,  New.York  City, 
an  u^rtfQtice  one  year.  Considered  very 
good.    Privileges  of  the  Institute. ;; 


No.  5.  Tifx>  Astral  Lamps.  William 
Moore.     Considered  very  good. 

No.  11.  2  Pictures.  George  Heister, 
aged  15. 

No.  14.  1  Cask.  George  Thompson, 
aged  18  years — I  ye^ir  an  apprentice — 
55  Goerck  street,  New-York  City.  De- 
serving great  praise.  Silver  Medal  and 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  28.  1  Iron-hound  Cask.  James 
Flinn,  an  apprentice,  19  years  old,  3 
years  at  trade.  Diploma  and  Privileges 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  39.  Frame  of  Cards.  By  James 
Everdell,  135  William  street,  N.  Y.  C,  a 
boy  aged  15  years.  The  Silver  Medal 
and  the  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  50.  1  Iron-hound  Barrel.  James 
Thomas,  an  apprentice ;  2  years  at  trade. 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  51 2 .  Gentlemen's  French  Boot  Lasts. 
Those  in  Box  No.  3  were  made  by  a  boy 
14  years  old,  to  whom  the  Committee 
award  the  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  85.  1  Case  of  Jeutelry.  George 
Street,  an  apprentice,  18  years  of  age,  3^ 
at  trade.  The  Diploma  and  Privileges 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  90.  1  Case  of  Surgical  Instru- 
ments. James  Turkmgton,  51  Clinton 
street ;  an  apprentice,  18  years  old.  The 
Silver  Medal,  and  the  Privileges  of  the 
Institute.  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  case  of  Surgical  Instru- 
ments, here  presented,  exhibits  talents 
and  zeal  in  the  maker  worthy  of  being 
stimulated  to  further  exertions,  and  that 
these  specimens  of  his  workmanship  are 
of  surpassing  elegance  and  finish. 

No.  136.  1  Silk  Hat.  James  Patter- 
son, 94  Canal  street — 1  year  an  appren- 
tice  with  Mr.  John  Wright.  Considered, 
from  the  short  experience  of  the  maker, 
an  uncommon  evidence  of  skill. 

No.  137.  1  Clock  Stand,  and  1  Mar- 
ble Ink  do.  Wm.  Patterson,  33  Canal 
street,  3^  years  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Barnes.  Considered  excellent  work.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  150.  1  Leather  Travelling  Trunk. 
Geo.  Dupignac,  28  Hester  street,  nine 
months  an  apprentice  to  O.  Williams. 
The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  noticing 
the  early  efforts  of  apprentices,  and  this 
specimen  is  one  among  those  to  which 
their  attention  has  been  called  The 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  73.  2  Tables.  Joseph  Fisher,  15 
years  old ;  an  apprentice  If  years.  The 
Diploma  and  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 
Hiese  specimens  certainly  gave  great 
promise  of  talent  in  the  young  mecha- 
nic,  and  were  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Committee. 

No.  155.  To  Wm.  Taylor,  an  ap- 
prentice,  19  years  of  age,  manufacturer 
of  a  Coffee  Urn,  the  Committee  award 
the  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  240.  3  Carpenter's  Ploughs,  and 
7  Spare  Irons.  Isaac  Battle,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  18  years  old,  apprentice  3  years  to 
J.  R.  Gale.  The  superiority  of  workman- 
skip  displayed  by  this  young  man,  in  the 
make  of  these  articles,  entitles  him,  in  the 
optnioQ  of  the  Committof,  to  the  Silver 
MedfcJoftheloetifeute.  »: :    ^  ,     v     v    j 


No.  53.  5  Ladies'  Straight  Lasts.  R, 
Coit,  a  lad  16  years  of  age  ;  1  year  at  the 
trade.     The  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  87.  1  Carved  Ionic  Cap.  Samuel 
Smith,  aged  16  years.     Well  executed. 

No.   152.    1    Engraving  of  McDonald 
Clarke.     Lewis  P.  Clover,  aged   16,  firtf^^    ^ 
attempt,  6  months  at  trade.   Considered  a«'   ' 
evidence  of  uncommon  merit  in  his  busi-i  ■ 
ness,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  Diploms  .. 
and  Priviloges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  84.  Mdchine  for  Corking  Bottles, 
naade  by  Augustus  Williams,  an  appren. 
tice,  deposited  by  F.  Groening.  Privi-  • 
leges  of  the  Institute  were  awarded  to 
the  apprentice  for  the  workmanship,  which 
was  excellent.  ?'-■;;% 

No.  911.  3  Pairs  Pocket  Compasses.  By 
Gerrett  Barney,  16  years  of  age.  Ap- 
prentice to  Brown  &,  Hunt.  These  have 
much  merit.  A  Diploma,  together  with 
the  Privileges  of  the  Institute,  have  beeo 
awarded  to  the  apprentice. 

During  the  evening  which  closed  tlMl-  - 
Fair  of  the   Institute,    Dr.    Gale    mad*', : 
several   brilliant  and  interesting  experi- 
ments,     with    the     Institute's     powerful 
Galvanic    Battery.     The   combustion  of    . 
Charcoal,  and  Platinum,  displayed  an  io*--*' 
tensity  of  action,  power  of  heat,  and  vivid.  ^ 
ness  of  light,  which  astonished  the  numer- 
ous auditors.    The  light  was  altogether  too 
dazzling  for  the  sight,  and  could  be  viewed 
only  a   few   moments   at   a    time.     The 
combustion  of  metals  in  water  was  not 
the   least   interesting  to  the  ladies   an4^ 
gentlemen  present,  who  repeatedly  manic 
tested   their    surprise    and    gratification,' 
during    the    performances,   by  loud  and'. 
cheering  applause.  ' 

The  novel  exhibition  of  Walking  uptta, 
the  Water  was  also   presented   from  the 
Garden    to    thousands    of    our    citizene 
during   the   Fair  of  the    Institute.     Mr.> 
Macintosh,  the  successful  experimenter,.- 
entered  the  water  near  the  Battery,  and 
walked  a  considerable  time  in  the  North 
River,  sustaining  himself  in   an  upright 
position,  and  moving  with  much  apparent 
ease,  though   the   surface   of  the  water 
was  agitated  by  rough  and  high  waves.   ^ ' 
This  experiment  satisfactorily  proves  the 
importance  of  the  simple  apparatus  used 
on  the  occasion,  for  fording  rivers,  and  for 
preservation  against  s^pcident.  '■■'- 

Geokge  BstXE, 
HeNRT  CrNNINCHAM, 

William  PAnxRiDCK, 
Henky  Dttrell, 


John  M.  Dodd, 
Adam  Hall, 
John  Bell, 
W   H.  Hale, 
J.  S.  Redfield. 


Committee 

on 
Premiums. 


Law  of  Marine  Iksdra.vcr  avd  Pilotacb,  '  \ 
—The  report  of  an  interesting  case,  in  which  ih«  J 
question  between  the  insurer:  and  the  insured, 
turned  ou  the  pwiui,  of  whether  the  master  of  ih« 
vessel  had  not  improperly  hazarded  his  ship,  by 
standing  on  too  long  without  a  pilot,  will  be  fourd 
in  our  colimins  to-day. 

The  Chicagp  American  states  that  the  PruiM  ' 
were  burning  in  all  directions,  during  the  first  part 
of  last  week.    The  flames  had  approaobed  to  m'uk- 
in  a  shoil  distance  of  th^  viWe.      No    sthiv^  v 
damafe  had  been  •ust&incd,1t>ut  tSe  buroinf  af  i^  ^  ^■' 
ow(»o?r  of  baysiBeki. 
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L.INi:.S, 

_ OK  "cons  

Written  after  getiu^  the  Plates  of  Uudubnn's  Sirdf  of 

.tin  erica. 
"Palnlinf  isoileiu  miuic,"  Nosakl  one 
Whoci-  prose  M  sweetest  paiiitiiis.*    Auilubon  '■ 
Thou  Ua])hael  of  treat  Nature's  wckkI  aiid  seas  ! 
Thy  living  forinii  ami  hues,  thy  pUntd,  tliy  trctrf, 
Bhn^  deathless  music  Iroiii  the  hnusclcM  waste, 
TUe  iMiiuofM'iiy  of  trutliaiid  tustc: 
Thou  giv'ai  brit'ht  ucccnts  to  the  vniciless  .-nd, 
And  all  chy  piaures  are  mute  hymns  tn  God. 
Why  ha«t  thou  power  to  hear  the  uiitravell'd  soul 
Throu5h  farthest  wilds,  o'er  ocean's  "rot  my  roll. 
And  to  the  prisoner  of  disease  bring  home 
The  honielesa  bird  ul  ocean's  roaring  loa  ii, 
But  ibat  thy  skill  might  bid  the  desert  sing 
The  aun-bright  plumage  of  the  Almighty's  wing? 
With  his  own  hues  thy  splendid  lyre  is  strung,' 
>'er  (eiiiua  speaks  the  universal  umgue. 
••  CoDie,"  cries  the  buot,  black  with  pride  and  wine, 
"  Coiae  and  hear  me  !  the  word  tif  God  in  7nine."' 
"  But  I,"  aaith  He  who  paves  with  sur.s  his  car, 
Ar  makes  those  suns  hi^  coursers  from  alar. 
And,  with  a  glance  of  his  all-dazzling  eye, 
Siaiies  into  crashing  tlame  the  bouiidless  sky — 
"  I  speak  in  this  swift  sea-bird's  Kp<>akiiiKeves, 
Thcae  passion  shiver'd  plumes,  those  luciddyes  ; 
This  beauty  is  my  language  ;  in  this  breeze 
I  whisper  luve  to  forests  nnd  the  seas  : 
I  speak  in  this  lone  flower,  this  dew-drop  cold. 
That  hornet's  stings,  yon  t-rrpenl's  neck  of  gold — 
Tfieit  are  my  accents  :     Hear  them  !  nnd  beliolil 
How  well  my  prophet-spoken  truth  aerees 
With  the  dread  truth  and  mystery  of  these 
Sad, beauteous,  grand,  luve-warbled  ininctrelsiea  !" 
Tea,  Atidubon  !  and  men  shall  read  in  thee 
His  language,  written  for  eternity  : 
And  if,  immortal  in  its  thoughts,  the  soul 
Shall  live  in  Heav'n,  and  xpurn  the  tomb's  conirol. 
Angels  shall  re -transcribe,  with  pens  of  fire. 
Thy  forms  of  Nature's  terror,  love,  and  ire, 
Tkif  copied  teords  of  God — when   death-struck    suiif^  ex 
pirt.  l*Rouh-!)eaii.] 


JAMBS  JKIVEB  AND   KANAD('H.%   CA- 
NAL., VIBGINIA. 

NOTICE  TO    CONTRACIORS. 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jnmes  River  and  Ka- 
Miwba  Company,  having  resolved  to  place  under 
OOMiract  fevtiity-thri.«  miles  of  \h«  line  of  their  linprove- 
weMV)  tU  ;  All  (hat  part  extending  from  the  water  works 
4«ai  at  Lynchburg,  to  the  end  ut'  seriinn  No.  1  If,  in  the 
villaga  of  Bcf>tl*ville,  and  the  thirteen  inilc^i  between  the 
■cMM-bland  Falls,  and  the  village  of  Columbia — 

■Mie4  prepoaals  will  be  received  by  ti]e  .Secretary  of  the 
Conpsay,  at  ttatir  otttee  in  the  city  ot  Kicliroond,  from 
N«v«aibcr  IStli,  to  December  7ih,  Inclusive,  for  all  the  cx- 
«av4tloH,  embankment  and  walling  iu  that  diriiance. 

Tkc  portion  of  the  line  which  it  is  intenJed  to  let,  cnm- 
priMS  teaaiy  dlllieult  itoints,  and  a  considerable  ainonnt  of 
liVerwalUng  and  blasting 

The  line  will  be  pmpared  for  examination  by  the  18th 
af  November  ;  a^er  which  date,  up  to  tlif  time  of  letting, 
all  MC«Mlful  iuf'iraiation  will  be  given,  and  the  maiis  and 
profilas  exbibilcU  ioeoutracv>iK,on  application  being  made 
ta  eUlier  of  the  Principal  A«sistant  tlncineers,  Simon  W. 
Wright,  in  tba  village  ol  Cnrlerivilk,  Daniel  Livermore,  a 
Bcitttavlllv,  and  Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  in  the  luwu  of  J^yncli, 
b«rf. 

It  is  cxpeclkd  that  the  proiKMale  ul  contractors  who  are 
■•t  parsoaalty  known  to  either  of  the  Assi<tiaiit  Kngineers, 
will  h«  accompanied  by  proper  icstlmonialsof  cburucter 
•Ml  experMnce,  from  the  Knginters  ot  other  works  on 
which  they  have  been  entaged. 

The  aeais  af  the  proposnU  will  be  broken  on  the  UHh  of 
Dccenber,  aad  the  ucceptanee  of  the  proporitiuns  by  the 
Board,  aiade  knowu  as  <H>nn  after,  lu  will  be  practicable. 
By  order  of  the  Fre*id*?iit  and  IHreciors 

W.B  CHlTTENnr.N,  Secretary. 

Note— This  advertisement  is  uwi  InleMdcd  ui  embrace  the 
Locks,  Dams,  Culver u,  or  any  other  of  th'*  works  of  art— 
Pilor  to  lb«  letting  of  which,  an  well  a*  of  the  residue  of 
uie  «icavaiioii  and  einbaukment  between  Scuttsville  and 
MaJdaaa'  Adveaiure,  d'je  notice  will  he  i;ivoh.        44 — i7D 

KiSGINKBIl  DK1>ARTAIKAT, 

BALTIMORE  AND   SUBUUEUANNAU   RAILROAD 
COMl'ANY. 

October  19, 1835. 
■^  TV  CoH/rocfor:f.— Proposals  will  be  received  between  the 
9m  aad  'JStb  of  November  uex',  tor  the  Graduation  and 
Maaoary  on  W  milui  of  tins  Koad. 

ISAAC  TitlMMLE. 
Engineer  D.  &  H.  K  R.  Co. 
>    ■  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McNeill, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

BHOINKKR   DEPARTMENTt 

WRtOHl-BVUXK    AND    YORK    HAILROAD 
COMPAMY. 

Cttobtr  19,  1835. 
T»  C«iitra<(»r«.— Proposals  will  b«  received  in  York, 
Poaa.,  hcwroon  the  SOih  aud  2&tta  of  Nuvember  next,  fur  lh« 
CraiiuUoa  and  Uasonry,  of  the  whole  line  of  Road. 
,  ISAAC  TRIMBLE, 

.-   ■  :  a.  Engineer  W.  t  Y.  R.  K.  Co. 

,  :■  WILLIAM  GIBBS  NcNEILL, 

CoiMulting  Eidtoeer. 
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STEAM  ENGLNE  WANTED- 
A  good,  i€cond  hand,  Sieom  Engine,  of  10  or  12 
boroo  powor,  ia  wanted  for  a  boat  to  be  used  00*^8 
Canal.  Any  gentleman  having  an  engine  suitable  for 
that  purpooe,  which  he  can  sell  cheap,  may  address  a 
aata  to,  or  call  upon,  the  Editor  of  tnis  Journal,  who 
ii(4i«iTCd  to  .mwa  inquiry,  and  to  cgmioaiUG«(e  the 
iwult  to  tbcfMlyvrtiwr. 


TO  TCWNEL  CONTRACTORS. 

Profiosals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  summit  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Caucl.  The  Tunnel  is  000  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  80(1  sand-stone  rock,  the  hijjhest  part  of  the 
ridgc  through  which  it  passes  is  about  iiu  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cuts  at  the  termination  are 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  %vill  haw  to  be  re- 
moved through  sh.ifis.  Proposals  niu^t  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommtuidationa,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

E.  H.  GILL, 

Engineer. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  gept.  17. 1835. 3»--6t  _ 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  tc. 

Wanted,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi 
nerswill  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  5(1  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blaclumittis,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  live  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wapes  will  \ui  given,  and  cash  payment*  made  every  fort 
night,  .\pply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  tit.  John's  Hall, Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  ConUactor. 

S::^  The  Albany  Argus,  Pbiladelphiu  V.  S.  Gazette  aud 
Pennsylvaniau,  will  pluase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    23 — tf 

OIKW^-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifly  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15ih  day  of  De<-.cmber  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  OlTioe,  in  the  City  of  New-Or- 
leans, from  tbo  15th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  De 
cember  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  utiiur  information  as 
may  b«  required. 

Of  persons  not  perstmally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  eertihcates  of  characlvr  and  qualiticKtioiis. 

This  part  of  the  road,|extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartraio,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon 
sible  and  etlicient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  llie  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNEY, 
Chiet  Engineer  N.  O.  &.  N.  Railroad.  | 
Engineer  Office,  M-  O.  &.  N-  Railroad,  } 
Aug.  25,  1835. 37 

RAILRAOD  IRON  AVORK, 

or  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  Jt  CO., 
Palerson,  New-Jersey. 

Car  W118ELR,  Boxes,  AxLcs,  and  Car  Sprinos,  made 
and  htted  complete,  at  short  nutlce,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  the.-u  at  Paterson,  N.  J,  or  24  Broad 
BUeet,  N.  Y.,  will  meetrwiih  imaiedlaie  attention. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  1835.  34— ly 

AMES*  CELSBRATKD  SHOVELS* 
SPADES,  Ac 

900  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

15*     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
lOU     do        do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
ISO     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  &  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New- York, 
BACKUP,  AMES  it  CO. 
34— ytf 8  Bute  aueet,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  JusI  imported 
and  for  sale  hy  IIOWLAND  k  ASPIN  WALL, 

sM  lOt  55  Boulk  sUeet. 

RAILIVAY  IRON. 

|95  tons  oil  inch  by  i  inch,  1  /'/a<  i<ar«  in  lengths  0 
200  do.  li  do.  \  do.  I  14  to  Id  feet,  countersunk 
40  do.  1^  do.  I  do.  !  holes,  endscut  at  an  angle 
800  do.  8  do.  I  do.  I  of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
800  do.  i\  do.  I  do.  |  cing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SoOdo.ofEdxe  Railsof  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  wilhthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2j,  ^,  3,  3^,34,  and  3i  ir  ches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  pati.  t  iron. 

The  hbove  will  be  sold  tree  ut  duty,  ui  State  Govern- 
meats  and  Incorporated  GoTernmeniB,  and  (be  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON, 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  thedifferentkindsof  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  b«  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr 

PARTNEU  IV ANTED. 

Wanted,  n  partner  in  on  eitensive  Printing  Ertab- 
iishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer  ^competent  to  luperintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  omployed, 
and  able  to  furmih  $3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
reo2  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office, 
New- York,  poatage  p«id,  mid  tfeey  will  be  promptly 
«tMnd«ilto.  Mty-tf 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  It  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  artd  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jescription  of 
cdPtinge  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febU 

STEPHENSON* 
Bntlderofa  superior  sttjle  of  faasenger  Cars  fot  Rail- 
rvmf. 
No.  40ft  Elizabrthstrcot,  near Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
SCI'  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would  do   well  to 
eicamiiie  these  Cars  ;  a  sp-^cinieii  of  which  may  be  seen 
oil  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harism  Railroad 
DOW  in  operation.  J*i5tf 

RAILROAD  CAR  M^HEELS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

!t3"  Also.  AXLES  turnished  ami  fitied  to  wheals 
complete  at  the  JcfTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Maehino 
Kactory  and  Foiindiy,  Paterson,  N..  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscibers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attendedto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINOS. 

Also,  Flaiifie  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  KOGERS.  KETCHUM  It  OR08VEN0R 

PATENT   RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

53"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  9pikes 
and  Nails,  ttom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc> 
cessful  operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent, )  are  found  superiortoany  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Uailroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  tlie  holea  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Roiil- 
roails  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  faatonad 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory — for  which 
purpose  they  arc  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  i* 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

id"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1631. 

EJ"  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1. 
&  J  Townseod,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchanu 
in  .Mbany  and  Troy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  aiJ  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
more  ;  Degrand  tc  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Cowpaniea  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  asearly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de 
sirous  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pac 
with  the  daily  increasing  deroandfor  his  Spikes. 

IJSMm  H.  BURDEN. 

SVRVETINQ  AND  ENOINEERINO  " 
INSTRUMENTS*  • 

S3'Tl'.e  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Inatru 
menls  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  ifLOt  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manulVctured  tn  the  United  Slates;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new  .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  withoot  ths  us«  of  the  needle,  vinih  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  witn  two  Tel- 
escopes—aud  a  Leveling  Insiriunent,  with  a  Oooiometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
W.M.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Insuument  Maker, 
!  ■         •  No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  otuers  interested. 

Baltimore,  1839. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instrnments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infer- 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posseseion 
of  the  department  of  construction  oi  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  al  1  excl  usi  ve  of  the  n  umber  in  tha  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tbet 
havein  factneededbuiliitic  repairs, except fVora  accidentc 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  %e  have  yet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  olthe  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insirument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preterred  to  all  others  now  in  u^e  for  laying  oi 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  higbiv 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Snp't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18M. 

Hariog  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  oilier  instrameni 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  anil  as  such  mostcheerfolly  r«> 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  En^neer. 
Oermantown,  February,  183>. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  YouDg,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  theae  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HUCNUT  R.CAMPBELL,  Edc . Philed. 

ml  ly  Ocrmaot.  and  Norrlei.  BellrM4 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.; 

NEW-YORK,  JiOVUHlUap.  21,  183.i. 

Norwich  and  Worcestkr  Ra^ilroad. — 
It  is  now  over  three  years  since  the  Legis- 
Uture  of  Connecticut  chartered  a  Company 
to  construct  a  Railroad  from  Norwich  to  the 
Massachusetts  line,  in  the  direction  of 
Worcester,  with  a  view  of  opening  another 
easy  and  direct  communication  between 
New- York  and  Boston.  In  March,  1833, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  chartered 
H  Company  to  construct  a  Road  from 
Worcester,  to  meet  the  Norwich  Road,  by 
which  the  line,  between  tlie  metropolis  of 
New.Englknd  and  tlie  growing  city  of  Nor- 
wicb,  is  complete*' :-    ^■      .<;i..  lii  ,  •.. 

Since  these  ckartera  wer*  granted,  exa- 
minations and  surveys  hav«  been  made 
which  show  a  highly  favorable  route ;  and 
the  immense  amount  of  business  along 
its  line,  which  must  pass  oiver  it,  toge- 
ther with  that  portion  of  the  travel  from 
New-York,  and  the  interior  of  New-Eng- 
land, which  will  naturally  Uike  this  direc- 
tion, will,  it  is  believed,  afford  an  amount  of 
transportation  which  will  render  it,  not  only 
a  very  useful  work,  but  also  a  productive 
investment  to  its  stockholders.  That  such 
will  be  the  result,  and  that  it  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  property  along  its  line, 
we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  Norwich,  es- 
pecially, will  feel  its  influences,  and  partici- 
pate largely  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  its 
operations.  . -:   ,,;^.  ;-*.>ic>  ^;:;  .     ^ 

.   The  commencement  of  such  a  work,  des- 
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tined,  as  we  believe  this  is,  to  ehange  tlie 
appearance  of  the  whole  country  along  its 
line,  is  worthy  of  espceial  notiee  ;  and  we 
therefore  availed  ourself  of  an  invitation, 
politely  tendered  by  the  Preaidcnt  of  the 
Company,  to  witness  the  interesting  cere- 
mony of  breaking  ground,  hi  order  to  do 
this,  we  left  New- York  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, 17th,  at  4  o'clock,  in  that  e.xcellent 
steamboat,  Bunker  Hill,  Gapt.  Sandford,  for 
Norwich,  where  we  arrived  «t  Half.nast  ^ 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  having 
remained  at  New-London  from  a  quarter 
before  2  until  half.past  6  A.  M.,  in  time  to 
witness  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  On 
her  passage, the  Bunker  Hill  stopped  at  New. 
Haven,  and  received  on  board  His  Excelien- 
cy  Governor  Edwards,  and  suite  ;  Mr.  Ellis, 
Collector  of  the  Port ;  Mr.  Brewster,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New-Haven  Railroad  Company, 
and  several  other  distinguished  citizens,  all 
of  whom  participated  in  the  gratifying  cere- 
monies. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  proceedings,  although 
we  cannot  expect  to  impart  to  them  any 
portion  of  the  thrilling  interest  which  they 
aflbrded  us  ;  it  being,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  first  opportunity,  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  avail  ourself,  to  be  present 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Railroad.  ; 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Bunker  Hill  al  Nor- 
wich, the  Governor  and  suite,  and  other 
invited  guests,  were  received  at  the  boat  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  and  L'Homedieu,  two  of  the 
Marshals  of  the  day,  and  escorted  to  the 
Franklin  Hotel.  After  remaining  here  a 
short  time,  affording  an  opportunity  to  some 
of  the  citizens  of  being  introduced  to  the  Go- 
vernor, they  were  conducted  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Hotel,  and  there  joined  the  proces- 
sion, which  moved  at  11  o'clock  towards 
Greeneville,  (where  the  ceremonies  were  to 
be  performed,)  under  the  direction  of  Asa 
Child,  Esq.,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day.  The 
uniform  companies,  accompanied  with  mu- 
sic, took  tlie  lead ;  next  the  Governor  and 
suite ;  the  Reverend  Clergy ;  revolutionary 


soldiers ;  the  Corporation  of  Norwiek  aof 

Ne W.London  ;  invited  guests  ;  and  citisesa 
generally  ;  followed  by  a  prooesaion  of  aeve* 
ral  hundred  boys,  bekmging  to  the  sehoolsr 
with  baoDers ;  fomuag  one  of  liw  moat 
interesting  spectacle*  of  the  whole  eZ' 
hibition.  The  procession  was  cloeed  bva» 
immense  car,  drawn  by  six  borses^on  wind* 
was  displayed  sample*  of  the  wamerovtm^ 
manufactures  on  the  line  (A  the  Boad^r^ 
Among  tlie  articles,  we  noticed  the  fioUow. 
ing :  ingrain  earp(;tiiig  nn<^  :^ix*,  ^'>r.^miat 
goods,  blank  books,  earthen,  titty  wt»<dt% 
and  hardware,  carriages,  boaw,  aofiage, 
ship  blocks,  saddles,  ^trunks,  eotiery,  wea. 
ver's  reeds,  brooms,  stoves,  harness  lealbpr^ 
scythes,  axes,  glass  beads,  &c.  &c*  -■>'  - 

The  procession  passed  through  the  praw 
cipal  streets  of  Norwich,  the  windows  and' 
doors  of  the   houses  on  each  side   being 
occupied    by   the    ladies,    neatly   and    ap- 
propriately dressffd;   and  adding  quite  aa^ 
agreeable  feature  to  the  scene.     On  leaving 
the  town,  tlje  line  of  march  extended  along 
the  banks  of  the   Quinnebaug,  from    the 
heights  of  which  minute  guns  were  fired: 
until  the    procession  reached  Greene ville.- 
The  ground  selected  for  operations  is  near  ** 
the  centre  village,  and  directly  in  front,  of 
the  splendid  manufactories  of  GreeneviUe.- 
As  the  procession  approached  the  ground  se* 
lected,  it  passed   muler  a  beaalifully  deco* 
rated  arch,  on  which  was   again  displayed' 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the* 
products  of  Yankee  industry. 

The  ground  selected  was  staked  out,  and' 
on  the  south  side  an  immense  staging' 
was  erected,  with  ranges  of  seats  risinf^ 
one  above  another,  covered  with  ample 
awnings,  beneath  which,  upon  the  stagingt 
were  near  a  thousand  ladies  seated,  who 
appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  display.  , 
The  military  were  formed  into  three  side* 
of  an  immense  hollow  sqnare,  the  ladies 
on  the  staging  forming  the  fourth— the  pro. 
cession  marched  in  and  entirely  occupied 
the  square,  except  a.  space  reserved  for  th^ 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 
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The  procession   having  been   arranged, 
and  the  invited  guests  sfationed  near  the 
platform — the   P/esident  ef  the  Company, 
Wm.  C.  Gillm\h,  Esq.,  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,   alluding    to    the   ancient 
nsages  of  the  Pilgrims  of  commencing  .nil 
enlerpriseB,  either  of  danger  or  niagnituJc, 
with  prayer,  introduced  the  Rev.  and  vene- 
rable Dr.  NoTT — whose  snow  white  locks 
indicated  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  nearly  one  half  the  entire   history  of 
Connecticut — who  addressed  the  Throne  of 
Grace  in   a  short,  but   excedingly  appro- 
priate prayer— after   which    Calvin   God- 
DARD,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  was  called   upon, 
and   made   a   few   remarks.     He  was   not 
unaffected,  he  said,  by  the  disapointnient  in 
not  htwring  an  address   from  a  gentleman 
who  was  expected   to  be  present,  but  who 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending. 
[The  speaker  alluded  to  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster.]     He  then  remarked  thai  they 
had  assembled  on  no  common  occiision  ; 
every  thing  had  hitherto  been  auspicious, 
and  judging  from  the  past,  he  had  no  lears 
for   the  result  of  the  enterprize  in  which 
they  were  that  day  engaged.     He   adverted 
to  au  allusion  of  ilie  Ueverend  gentleman 
to  their  present  situation  and  that  of  their 
Pilgrim  fatiiers.     It  ^s  an  interesting  his- 
torical fact,  said  he,  that  two  hundred  years 
ago,  last    Monday,    the    Pilgrims     passed 
through  this    county  from    Massachusetts 
Bay,  having  travelled  through  dense  forests, 
and  b««n  fourteen  days  in  performing  the 
journey.    It  was  indeed  remarkable,  that 
they  .should  now  be  engaged   in  a  work, 
which,  whenever  completed,  would  enable 
us  to  accomplish  the  same  (distance  in  one 
half  as  many  hours.     There  was  something 
pecuhar  and  interesting  in  these  facts.    Mr. 
Goddard  next  alluded  to  the  scenes  of  war- 
fare with  the  ^thcn  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
savages — to    the   death  of   Miantinomo — 
wlio,  he  said,  was  killed  by  Uncus,  and  bu- 
ried but  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
thea  were — to  the  brave  Uncus,  the  friend 
of  the  white   man — asking,  very   appropii- 
ately,    where    are   those    brave   warriors  1 
Where   are  their  people  ?     Dispersed,  de- 
graded,   and  destroyed, — they   have  disap- 
peared before  the  progress  of  civilization. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
this  town  where  the  brave  Mason  fell,  axd 
that  ihey  were  surrounded  by  interesting 
incidents  of  former  times.     What  is  our 
present  condition  1     Compare  it  with  all  its 
advantages  and  impulses,  and  what  will  it 
or  rather  what  will  it  not  be  two  centuries 
hence  1 

K  He  then  referred  to  a  single  fact  i  n  the 
government  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
worthy  of  record — the  formation  of  the  go- 
vemmeut  by  the  people  themselves,  in  their 
primary  assemblies.  This  was  a  pecu- 
liarity which  belonged  to  no  other  State. — 
"We  have,"  said  he,  '« always^besn  under 
a  government  of  the  people."  .    . 

In  alludnig  to  .the  want  of  energy  and 
INTopesa  heretofore,  in  the  works  of  inter- 


na! improvement  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  G. 
observed,  that  Connecticut  had  furnished 
the  men,  the  mat';rial,  to  accomplish  such 
works  in  most  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  therefore  Connecticut  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  great  measure  un- 
improved— but  that  now,  fortunately  for 
her,  a  different  spirit  prevails.  The  sons 
of  Connecticut,  and  indeed  of  all  New.Eng- 
land,  are  engj\ging  in,  and  are  resolved  to 
devote  themselves  to,  the  improvement  of 
their  own  States  ;  the  land  of  their  birth — 
a  course  which  will  unquestionably  tend 
more  than  any  other,  to  detain  them  at 
home  ;  and  of  «rourse  to  make  their  native 
land  literally  the  Garden  of  America;  inter- 
spersed with  avenues  to  market,  by  which 
their  products  may  l)e  transported  rapidly, 
cheaply  and  safely — affording  rich  and  am- 
pie  rewards  for  their  capital,  which,  as  he 
ob.served,  consists  mainly  in  their  unsur- 
passed industry  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  could  not  but  advert  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  Ohio,  whose  adniissioi) 
into  the  Union  he  well  recollected,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  sixty  thousand  ;  but 
on  a  visit  there  within  a  few  years,  he  found 
her  with  more  than  a  million  of  hardy,  in- 
dustrious inhabitants,  who  were  pushing, 
with  great  spirit,  their  works  of  internal 
improvement.  Why  then  should  Connecti. 
cut,  whose  history  is  of  two  centuries,  de- 
lay to  pursue  the  same  path  ] 

She  would  not,  he  was  confident,  longer 
delay — and  with  this  spirit  of  liberal  fore- 
cast and  mutual  concession  and  assistance, 
she  will  go  forward  until  every  part  of  the 
State  participates  in  the  beiu^ts  of  Internal 
Improvements. 

After  a  short  and  pertinent  address  from 
Col.  JuosoN,  Member  of  Congress  elect, 
the  President  of  the  Company  introduced 
his  E.\cellency  the  Governor,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : 

I  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  return  you  thanks,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Directors  of  this 
Company,  for  your  presence  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  permit  me  to  present  you  with 
this  implement  (a  pick-a.\e)  with  which  you 
are  desired  to  strike  the  first  blow,  as  a 
commencement  of  the  work  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  and  that  we  may  have  an 
evidence  that  you  are  favorably  disposed 
towards  it,  and  also  as  a  token  that  you  will 
hereafter  lend  it  all  the  aid  in  your  power. 

Gov.  Edwards  then  addressed  the  com- 
pany.  He  said  it  was  the  second  occasion 
upon  which  he  had  been  called  upon  (o  per- 
form a  similar  duty.  It  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  that  he  undertook  the 
first,  and  he  felt  equal  pleasure  on  the  pre- 
sent. On  the  former  occasion  he  had  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  Railroad  ever 
commenced  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but 
he  indulged  the  pleasing  expectation  of  soon 
seeing  them  intersect  every  part  of  the 
State ;  from  present  indications,  those  ex- 
pectations will  speedily  be  realized.  In 
taking  a  retrospect  of  past  times  the  mind 
is  filled    with    astonishment.     He   had    re- 


cently attended  a  celebration  at  Hartford  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  two    r 
hundred  years  since  Uncas  lived.     Where 
is  he  now  1  Where  are  his  kindred?  Where  ; 
are    they  ?     They    arc    gone,   and    almost 
forgotten,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  sun 
will  not  sliine  upon  the  red   man  within     - 
our  State.     These  effects  are  the   rssults 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  then  drew  a  comparison  between  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  and  gave  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter,  for  which  they  were  : 
indebted   to   the  art  of  printing,    and    the 
invention   of   steamboats   and    Railroads ; 
which  had  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
not  only  morally  and  politically,  but  physi- 
cally.    It  was  almost  impossible  to  define 
the   influence    of   Railrttads,   Canals,    and 
steamboats ;    but   the  period   was   not   far 
distant  when   we   should  have,  if  not  our 
Londons,  at  least  our  Liverpools,  and  Bris- 
tols,  our   Manchesters   and   Birmingham.f.  . 
These  were  pleasing  anticipations,  whivk  k^ 
would  soon  be  realized,  astonishing  as  they  , 
were  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  world.    ,  - 

The  Governor  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  attend  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue  ;  but 
to  break  ground.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  perforin  that  duty  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness, as  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
in  the  unde  rtaking. 

The  President  of  the  Company  now  step, 
ped  forward,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
many  of  the  distinguished  individuals  who' 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  had  been  pre- 
vented by  other  avocations  from  being  pre- 
sent. Among  these  were  Governor  Marcy 
and  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Hale,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Lon- 
don ;  the  late  Gov.  Lincoln,  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  and  His  Excellency  Edw.  Everett, 
Governor-elect  of  Mass.'ichusetts.  He  read 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  these  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom  regretted  being  unable  to  attend, 
and  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the  sue 
cess  of  the  work.  .  j  • 

The  Governor  then  (1niI^P>Mt  one)  step- 
ped forward  with  the  pick-axe,  and  com. 
menced  breaking  ground,  which  was  shov-- 
elled  into  wheelbarrows,  by  the  President 
and  Directors,  and  wheeled  away  by  the 
Mayors  of  Norwich  and  New  London,  and 
John  Breed,  Esq.  The  Presidents  of  other 
Railroads,  the  corporate  authorities  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London,  and  the  other  in- 
vited guests,  were  then   requested   to  step 

ing  been  done,  the  tools  and  barrows  were 
collected  by  the  Directors,  and  formafly 
Itanded  over  to  the  Engineers,  Messrs. 
Kirkwood  and  Laurie,  by  the  President, 
who,  in  a  few  words,  reminded  them  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  their  du- 
ties, and  that  the  Company  would  look  to 
forward  and  lend  their  aid,  which  hav. 
them^for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  the  proper  construction  of  the 
Road.         --^ 

The  procession  was  then  formed  again 
in  the  same  order,  and  returned  to  Norwich, 
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much  pleased  with  the  ceremonies,  the  per- 
formance of  which  were  rendered  more 
gratifying  in  consequence  of  the  splendor 
of  tJie  day,  and  the  perfect  harmony  which 
prevailed. 

On  our  return  to  the  Franklin  House,  we 
found  prepared  an  excellent  dinner,  of  which 
we  partook,  in  company  with  a  few  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Norwich  and  tlie  neigh- 
boring  towns,  who,  in  common  with  our- 
self,  appeared  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
tlie  products,  as  in  tlie  prospects,  of  New 
Fjigland ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising, 
after  a  march  of  four  miles,  that  most  of  us 
handled  the  implements  of  the  table  with 
quite  as  much  earnestness  as  we  had  done 
those  in  the  field. 

On  leaving  the  table  at  half  past  3,  P.  M. 
— an  hour  earlier,  perhaps,  than  we  should 
willingly  have  assented  to,  but  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  for  New  York  in  the  boat 
at  4  o'clock — we  parted  reluctantly  with 
those  from  whom  we  had  received,  in  so 
short  a  period,  many  tokens  of  respect  and 
kindness.        *.  .,.•.   .        .,    -  - --:     .  • ,.     . 

We  left  thehi  willi  feelings  of  deep  inter- 
est, not  only  in  the  success  of  the  work,  in 
the  commencement  of  which  we  bad  parti- 
cipated ;  but  also  in  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness o{  those  by  whom  we  hail  been  so 
cordially  received,  and  so  politely  treated  ; 
and  wc  cannot  therefore  take  leave  of  the 
subject  without  thus  publicly  expressing 
our  thanks,  and  at  the  sa^e  time  our 
confident  belief  that  the  friends  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcetler  Railroad  will  realize 
their  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its 
utility  and  value.  •-,-    -    t^- 

The  following  are  the  oflicers  of  the  ^?or- 
wich  and  Worcester  Railroad  :— 

Wm.  C.  Gilman,  President. 

Directors. 

Wm.  p.  Grkbn,  John  Bbrbo, 

Wm.  C.  Gilman,         Asa  Chilxw, 
John  A.  Rockwell,  Thomas  Robimson, 
Abthvb  F.  Gilmam,   E.  J.  Amdekson, 
Cha's  W.  Rockwell,  Abijah  Fibhbr, 
Danill  W.  Coit,        G.  p.  Pbrkins. 
Joseph  Ripley,   /.  ..'^..  -ii  T-  ;  "       -.  ^ 
-  ■•■  :■-•,  >.i.'A  :-■■■&}■!•■  Eogineers.  .4  ■^•'■-.■iV«:'  ^tt 
James  P.  Kirkwood,  Jambs  Laurie. 


Impobtant  to  Railroad  Companies. — 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  genttemnn  in 
London,  on  whose  opinion  we  place  much 
reliance,  and  especially  so  in  relation  to  the 
subject  oil  which  he  now  writes  to  us. 

It  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  other- 
wise tliHU  that  Railroad  Iron  must  advance 
in  price,  as  the  number  of  Roads  under  con- 
struction increases ;  and  it  therefore  follows, 
that  tho«e  Companies  that  intend  to  use 
iron  next  season,  will  db  well  to  give  their 
orders  early  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that, 
where  other  business  does  not  require  the 
sending  of  an  agent  to  Europe,  a  better 
agent  could  not  be  employed  than  Mr.  Ral- 
•ton,  who  wriUs  Uus  letter,  or  his  brother. 


[  Mr.  A.  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  con- 
nected with  him  in  business. 

'    -  I»iidun,  P;:lolK>r  "J,  1835. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  llailrond  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  your  acoeplanrn  of  the 
inclosed  paper.s,  on  the  subject  ul' Railways 
projected  in  this  country.  The  evidi-nce  of 
several  eminent  Engineers,  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  ([ouse  of  Lords,  eunlains 
information  of  the  greatest  value  on  the 
subject  of  the  gradienLs  on  a  Railway,  and 
I  think  your  readers  will  be  grateful  to  you 
for  publishing  it  in  yonr  excellent  Railroad 
Journal.  As  your  readers  are  much  inter- 
ested in  Railway  iron,  I  will  eomniunicate 

the  most  recent  information  on  the  subject 
of  common  iron,  the  demand  for  which,  of 
course,  regulates  the  price  of  the  other.  On 
the  2.5th  August  la.st,  the  iron  masters  of 
Wales  had  a  meeting  at  Cardiff,  and  as- 
certained, from  mutual  inquiries,  that  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  the  slock  of  iron, 
(Welch  only,)  sii>ce  the  commencement  of 
this  year  up  to  that  time,  of  the  large  quan- 
tity  of  45,000  tons,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
nufacture was  going  on  more  extensively 
than  usual.  This  fact  induced  them  to  nd- 
▼ance  the  price  of  No.  2,  bars,  from  iio  :  10 
per  ton  to  JE6  per  ton.  Since  tlxen  orders 
have  come  in  on  the  most  e.xten.«ive  scale, 
and,  on  the  9th  September,  ult.,  they  were 
induced  to  advance  the  price  to  Jt'6  :  10  per 
ton  ;  and  again,  on  the  SOth  September,  ult., 
they  aimounced  a  further  rise  of  10  shillings 
per  ton,  making  £7  per  ton  free  on  board 
at  Cardiff  and  Newptirt.  The  Statlbrdshire, 
Shropshire,  and  other  midland  county  iron 
masters,  have  advanced  in  an  equal  proper- 
tion.  Some  of  the  largest  iron  masters 
have  recently  informed  me,  that  so  great  is, 
the  demand,  that  all  the  establishments  in 
Wales  have  already  orders  for  execution  to 
keep  them  busy  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year ;  and  as  orders  continue  to  come 
in  from  all  quarters,  principally  from  the 
Mediterranean,  Holland,  Germany,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  also  for  exportalioti  to  the 
East  indies  and  China,  wliilst  the  home  de- 
maud,  for  Railway  and  other  purposes,  is 
for  an  extraordinary  amount,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  another  advance  of  lO  shillings 
per  ton,  before  the  expiration  of  many 
weeks.  I  am  told  by  experienced  persons, 
that  the  demand]  now  is  greater  for  iron 
than  was  ever  before  known,  excepting 
during  the  bubble  year,  182.5,  when  the  de- 
mand was  altogether  of  a  speculative  cha- 
racter ;  now  the  demand  appears  to  be,  ex- 
clusively and  bona  fide,  for  iinnicdiate  con- 
sumption. 

To  show  you  how  this  affects  Railway 
Iron,  i  will  communicate  a  few  particulars 
of  my  own  transactions,  within  a  few 
months.  I  contracted,  on  the^last  of  March 
last,  on  behalf  of  a  Railway  Company,  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  for  about  1000  tons 
of  iron,  and  paid  JG7  :  4  per  ton  for  edge 
rail,  (being  No.  3  iron,  and  when  manufac- 
tured into  rails,  ought  to  be  40  shillings 
per  toa  higher  tlian  comiaou  No.  2  bars.) 


Early  in  May  i  contracted,  in  behalf  of  a 
New-Jersey  Company,  for  about  1600  tons 
of  edge  rails,  at  £7  :  6  per  ton.  Last  month, 
September,  after  iron  had  advanced  20  shil- 
lings per  ton,  i  made  a  contract  for  2000  Ions 
of  edge  rails,  for  a  Delaware  ^'onipany,  at 
£8  :  b  per  ton  ;  and  a  few  da^'s  after,  for 
1300  tons  of  edge  rails,  for  a  Pennsylvania 
Company,  at  £8  i>er  ton,  but  the  pattern  ia 
less  difficult  to  roll  than  that  for  the  Dela- 
ware Company.  I  have  also  contracted 
for  several  thousand  tons  of  chair.',  pins, 
wedges,  flat  bars,  Ate,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  tlH'ir  prices,  because  they  are  regu- 
lated  also  by  the  price  of  No  2  conmioa 
bars. 

To  enable  your  reatlers  to  judge  what 
would  be  the  price  of  to-day,  if  I  were  now 
in  the  market,  I  should  think  the  March, 
May,  and  September  contracts  could  not  be 
done  under  £8  :  l.")  per  ton ;  and  that  for 
the  Delaware  Company,  (being  difficult  to 
manufacture,)  not  under  £9  per  ton.  From 
this  you  will  see,  that  those  Companies  who 
sent  their  orders  early,  have  reajion  to  con- 
gratulate themselves,  (hat  they  have  been 
executed  before  the  great  advance  in  iron 
was  effected.  As  the  great  Railway  from 
"  London  to  Liverpool"  (220  miles)  may 
want  some  20,000  or  25,000  tons  of  very 
heavy  rails,  (601bs.  per  yard,)  in  the  spring, 
and  as  the  "  Southampton,"  (75  miles,) 
"Western,"  (120  miles,)  and  many  other  mi- 
nor Railways  will  want  large  quantities,  du- 
ring the  summer  of  next  year,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  edge  rails  should  be  advanced 
to  £11  per  ton,  by  the  1st  of  May  next,  and 
iroii  will  continue  high  during  the  whole  of 
next  year.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  having 
had  some  experience  in  this  trade,  from 
having  bought  and  exported  to  the  United 
States  (ray  brother  and  myself)  upwards  of 
40,000  tons  of  Railway  Iron,  within  8  few 
years,  I  think  I  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  iron  market  of  this  countrv.  If  the 
French  Government  should  imitate  the  wise 
exnnxple  of  our  American  Government,  and 
allow  Railway  Iron  to  be  imported  free  of 
duty,  as  it  is  now  reported  to  be  their  inten. 
tion,  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  give  an  impe- 
tus to  the  construction  of  Railroads  in  thai 
country,  which  will  still  further  advance  the 
price  of  iron.  All  countries  throughout  the 
world  must  get  their  Railway  Iron  in  Enga 
land,  where  it  is  manufaeturcd  with  such 
economy,  such  rapidity,*  and  so  perfectly, 
that  it  is  useless  to  pretend  to  compete  with 
this  branch  of  industry. 

I  be^  to  send  you  the  London  Mechanics* 
Magazine  for  August,   and  to  ask  ihe  favor 


♦  I  oncf  liad  1800  tons  of  edgr  nils,  of  401b9.  pet 
vard,  niunnlaclured  and  shipped  within  4  monthii  frum 
the  time  ihe  order  li-ft  America.  It  was  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  order  k»ft  PWladelphia  on  th« 
Cih  May,  and  oZi  th  iron  was  on  ship  board,  on  ita  way 
to  Philadelphia,  before  the  Irt  of  September  following. 
This  extraordinary  despatch  was  accomplished  by  one 
house  in  Wales,  who  had  ihcir  regular  tHisinetui  orders 
to  attend  to,  besides  the  execution  of  IhU  contract. 
The  xchoU  of  Prance  could  not  execute  ihM  order  in 
4  months  !  But  I  would  not  promise  equal  despatch 
now,  for  all  the  iron  masters  are  so  busy,  and  have 
snch  sn  abundance  of  orders,  lliat  much  more 
than  usual  uiuot  now  be  allowed  u>  tbeuk 
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of  your  obtaining  some  information  respect- 
ing the  steamboat  "Lexington,"  plying  be- 
tween New- York  and  Providenoe.  You 
"will  observe,  in  page  384,  an  account  of  the 
performance  of  this  boat  from  Providence 
to  New-York,  210  miles,  in  12  hours,  which 
I  cut  out  of  a  New- York  paper,  and  sent  to 
the  Editor  for  publication ;  and  in  pages 
430  and  431,  the  whole  account  is  treated  as 
a  gross  exaggeration  by  "  Fanqui,"  and 
discredit  is  thrown  upon  it  by  W.  Thorold, 
of  Norwich.  You  will  observe  the  Editor 
of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  invites  the  at- 
tention of  Americans  to  the  letters  of  Mr- 
Thorold  and  Fanqui,  for  the  purpose  of 
controverting  their  doubts,  and  to  furnish 
additional  information  respecting  "  the  fast- 
est boat  in  the  world."  I  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  this  informaticn,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you.  But  if  you  will  publish  Fan- 
qui's  letter,  and  request  the  proprietors  ©f 
the  "  Lexington"  to  furnish  you  with  au- 
thentic information  respecting  her,  which 
publish,  and  request  the  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine  to  transfer  to  his 
columns,  the  character  of  our  cziuntrymen 
may  be  vindicated.  People  in  this  country 
think  we  are  rather  disposed  "  to  slioot  with 
the  long  bow,"  and  it  is  desirable  to  correct 
this  opinion,  so  injurious  to  our  national 
character. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 
Gerard  Ralston. 
In  reJtttion  te  the  steamboat  Lexington, 
and  the  correspondents  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  our  reader  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  subject ;  and  we  hope 
soon  to  give  them,  and  the  readers  and 
doubtera  of  the  London  work,  such  evidence 
of  the  performances  of  that  extraordinary 
boat,  as  will  put  at  rest  the  controversy 
about  the  "  fastest  ship  in  the  world." 


Long  Levels,  with  Steep  Grades,  in 
preference  to  a  more  uniform  distribution 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  elevation  to 
be  overcome,  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  most  eminent  Engineers  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  publish  to-day  several  extracts  from 
an  examination,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  Mr.  Vignolet,  Mr.  George,  and  Mr.  Ro. 
bert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Palmer,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Price,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  in  relation 
to  the  most  judicious  Grades  for  a  Rail- 
road. There  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion 
amongst  them  on  the  subject,  which  can- 
not be  better  expressed  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Vignoles,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  prefer  the  course  of 
concentrating  the  inclination  ?  "  which  is 
as  follows,  viz.  "it  is  far  better  to  keep  the 
line  as  flat  as  possible,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  concentrate  your  power  by 
having  a  stationary  Engine,  or  an  assistant 
Engine,  to  overcome  it " — (the  inchnation.) 

We  annex  some  remarks  upon  tlie  Lon- 
don  and  Brighton  Railway,  together  with 
ft  table  of  Gradients  of  Mr,  Gibbs  and  Mr.  I 


Stephenson,  which  differ  materially  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Grades. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Ralston,  of 
Philadelphia,  now  in  London,  for  these  and 
other  favors,  for  which  he  will  please 
accept  our  thanks. 

Remarks  on  the  two  proposed  lines  of  Rail- 
way to  Brighton. 

Two  lines  of  Railway  to  connect  Brigh- 
ton with  London  have  been  proposed 
separately  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  line  terminates  at  one  point 
in  London  by  the  Croydon  Railway,  and  at 
another  bv  means  of  the  Southampton 
Railway  ;  Mr.  Stephenson  has  subsequent- 
ly,  in  his  proposal  for  a  Brighton  Railway, 
fixed  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gibbs* 
hnc,  but  has  adopted  a  different  principle 
in  planning  his  gradients. 

The  grand  jpoint  of  difference  in  the  two 
hues  is,  that  the  gradients  of  the  one, 
namely,  Mr.  Stephenson's,  have  I  ho  several 
rises  and  falls  distributed  over  their  whole 
length,  whereas  Mr.  Gibbs  has  concen- 
trated the  rises  and  fails  on  his  line  in  a 
few  points,  in  order  to  obtain  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  line  either  levels,  or  planes 
of  such  slight  inelination,  that  practically 
speaking,  they  may  be  considered  level. 

The  following  table  of  tlie  gradients  on 
the  two  hues,  will  show  that  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
almost  entirely  confined  his  ascents  and 
descents  to  three  short  plane.-^,  while  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  distributed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  over  :33  miles,  with  an  inclination  of 
1  in  330. 

Table  of  Gradients. 

M^.,  Gibbs' Line. 

i>LIe8.    Oiaiiw.  Feet  per  Mile. 

11         56  Level. 

3        10        1  in  1002  5  3 

«        18        1  in  1188  4  4 

5  0        1  in  1028  5  2 

3        2a        1  in     114        46  3 

2        31         1  in     107        49  4 

5  5        1  in  2138  2  6 

2        31        1  in    111        47  8 

8  0        1  in  1289  4  9 

Mr.  Stephenson's  Line. 
Miles.  Feet  per  Mile. 

15  1  in  1100  4    9 

5J  550  11     7 

33  330  16    0 

It  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  progress  of  Railways  in  this 
country,  tluit  the  question  as  to  what  des- 
cription  of  gradient  is  best  adapted  for  the 
transit  on  Railways,  has  excited  the  most 
anxious  interest  in  the  scientific  world  and 
amongst  Engineers. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Bill,  has  received  important 
evidence  from  various  Engineers  upon  this 
amongst  other  topics  which  engaged  their 
attention. 

Frona  the  evidence  adduced  before  this 
Committee,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these 
extracts,  which  contain  the  recorded  opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Engi. 
neers  in  this  country,  and  their  opinion« 
are  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  they  must  be 
supposed  to  express  the  result  of  their 
matured  judgment  and  experience  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  George  Stephenson  in  evidettce  on 
the  Great  Western  Railiooy  Bill,  July 
1st,  1835. 

Question.    With  the  exception   of  the 


Bo.\  Tunnel,  you  know  of  no  Railroad  of 
such  an  extent  with  such  advantageous 
levels  ? 

Answer.     I  do  not.  i 

Q,uestion.  With  reference  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Box  Tunnel,  in  your  judg- 
ment, is  it  advisable  to  select  a  point  where, 
by  making  a  steeper  inclination  upon  a 
short  line,  you  can  regulate  the  rest  of  the 
levels  upon  the  line  advantageously  1 

Answer.  It  is  always  the  plan  I  have 
adopted  in  all  the  works  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in. 

Question.  Was  that  the  reason  you 
adopted  the  short  plane  on  the  Liverpool 
of  a  wile  and  a  half,  where  vou  have  one 
in  ninety-six  on  the  one  side,  and  one  in 
ninety-eight  on  the  other  1 

Answer.    It  is  about  ninety  on  the  other. 

Qaestion.  Did  you  select  those  inclina- 
tions in  preference  to  spreading  it  over 
a  larger  surface  of  your  Railway  ? 

Answer.     I  did. 

State  your  reasons  for  doing  it. 

Answer.  To  allow  the  engines  to  bring 
the  heaviest  loads  possible  to  the  bottom  of 
the  inclined  plane,  by  having  an  assistant 
engine  to  aet  up  the  load  ;  but  if  I  had  dis- 
tributed  that  inclination  over  a  longer 
length,  the  engine  could  not  have  got  up 
that  long  incline,  and  it  is  too  long  to  have 
an  assistant  engine. 

Mr.  George  Stephenson.     July  Znd,  1835. 

Uuestion.  Is  not  the  expense  of  the 
repair  of  the  engines  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gradients  upon  the  line  1 

Answer.     It  is. 

Question.  And  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  overcome  1 

Answer.     Yes.  •  * 

Question.  AiAl<  therefore  you  think  it 
better  to  have  a  -steeper  rise  at  one  place, 
to  be  worked  by  a  supplementary  engine, 
or  a  fixed  engine,  than  to  give  worse  gra. 
dients  throughuat  the  line  ? 

Answer.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.    Vignoles   in   evidence   on    the   Great 
Western  Railway  Bill.    July  13th,  1835. 
Question.     Is  1  in  107  a  very  bad  plane  1 
Answer.     No  ;  it  appears  scarcely  a  rise 
to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer ;  it  is  a 
plane  that  requires  great  additional  power, 
and  it  is  better  to  concentrate  the  power  in 
one  spot  than  expend  it  upon  long  inclina- 
tions over  a  greater  space  of  ground. 

Question.  Do  you  prefer  that  course  of 
concentrating  the  inclination  1 

Answer.  Must  undoubtedly ;  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  the  line  as  flat  as  possible 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  concentrate 
your  power  by  having  a  stationary  engine, 
or  an  assistant  engine  to  overcome  it. 

Copy  of  a  Report  by  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Palmer. 

"  To  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company : 

"Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
relative  to  our  investigation  of  the  propo.sed 
line  of  Railway  between  London  nnd  Bris- 
tol, in  which  you  particularly  refer  to  the 
practical  construction  of  the  work,  and  the 
working  of  it  by  locomotive  et^ines  when 
completed,  and  whether  Mr.  Brunei  had 
taken  our  opinion  before  he  made  the  se- 
lection between  the  two  inclinations  at 
Box ;  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  exa- 
mined the  whole  of  t|ie  important  parts  of 
the  proposed  line,  and  consider  it  judi- 
ciously selected,  not  only  as  regards  the 
execution,  but  also  the  working  of  the  line 
when  execiUed :  and  that  Mr.  Brunei  did 
take  our  opinions  upon  the  two  planes  at 
Box. 

*'  Our  advice  to  him  was  that  he  should 
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select  the  shorter  and  steeper,  as  by  con* 
•entrating  the  rise  in  one  point,  with  a 
practicable  length  for  working  either  by 
stationary  or  assistant  locomotive  engines, 
he  reduced  all  the  remaining  inclinations 
upon  the  line  to  the  present  favorable 
amount.  And  we  beg  in  addition  to  this 
to  state,  that  many  lines  with  planes  of  si. 
milnr  or  greater  length  have  been  executed, 
and  are  now  working  efHciently,  and  that 
no  diflriculties  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
can  be  anticipated. 

"The  levels  of  your  proposed  line  are 
undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  the  South* 
ampton,  or  the  Basing  and  Bath,  or  of  any 
other  extensive  line  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  are  therefore  better  adapt> 
ed  to  the  working  of  the  locomotive  en* 
gines,  both  as  regards  economy  and  expe- 
dition. 

"  We  are,  gentlemen, 

••  Your  obedient  servants, 

•' George  Stephenson, 
"Henry  R.  Palmer. 

"  London,  March  Slst,  1835." 

Mr.  R.    Stephenson    in    evidence    on    the 

Great  Western  Railvoay  Bill.    July  8th, 

1885. 

(tuestion.  Is  there  more  than  one  way 
of  working  a  Stationary  Engine  ? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Question.  Are  those  difierent  methods 
attended  with  difficulty  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  have  seen  them  all  act 
very  efficiently. 

Question.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
remember  the  alternative  suggested,  instead 
of  that  Box  Tunnel,  with  a  rise  of  1  in  107 
for  two  miles  and  a  half  ? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Question.  It  was  1  in  333  for  nine 
miles  ? 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 
the  inclination. 

Question.  What  do  you  ga:n  by  the 
concentration  of  the  inclination  T 

Answer.  You  apply  a  fixed  Engine  to 
that  to  which  it  is  more  applicable,  and  it 
is  more  economical  upon  that  inclination  ; 
and  you  make  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance  extremely  favorable  for  the  operation 
of  Locomotive  Engines. 

Question.  What  do  you  gain  by  it  in 
pomt  of  power? 

Answer.  Very  great  economy  of  power, 
and  you  save  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear 
in  the  Railway. 

Question.  Where  the  proportion  of  that 
inclination  is  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Une  such  as  you  have  described 
it,  do  you  gain  in  point  of  speed  also  1 

Answer.  Yes ;  but  the  principal  saving 
is  economy. 

Mr.  R'  Stephenson  in  evidence  on  the 
Great  Western  Railictiy  Bill.  July  10th, 
1635. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  Tunnel  at  Box  Hill,  except  what  you 
have  derived  from  Mr.  Brunei  1 

Answer.  As  to  the  cost  of  nmking  the 
Tunnel  I  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
the  country  at  that  spot,  so  as  to  judge  of 
the  expediency  of  making  a  tunnel  or  hot } 

Answer.     No  ;  1  treat  it  as  an  abstract 


About  that. 
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data  upon  which 


question. 

Question.    Tell  mi 
you  proceed? 

'    Answer.    In  preference  to  an  inclination 
of  six  or  eight  miles  at  sixteen  feet  in  a  J  ; 

mile,  1  prefer  a  Tunnel  j  but  I  would  nail  by  that  n^ns  were  good  levels, 
make  a  Tunnel  in  other  ci|»©8  to  avoid  tti|»    Question.    If  by  making  a  steep  inchna- 


inclination  ;  it  is  made  here  to  enable  the 
common  engine  to  acromplish  the  j«urney 
upon  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Price  in  evidence  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Bill.     July  7th,  16l35i, 

Question.  With  reference  to  the  Box 
Tunnel,  do  you  approve  of  the  method  we 
have  heard  so  much  of,  namely,  the  con- 
centration of  the  steepest  inclination  upon 
one  spot] 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  stated  that  opinion  to 
Mr.  Brunei  when  I  first  met  him  at  Stroud, 
afler  the  plans  were  deposited. 

Question.  That  is  not  an  opinion  you 
have  taken  up  lately  1 

Answer,     fio. 

Question.  What  is  the  advantage  gained 
by  that  concentration ! 

Answer.  That  you  may  apply  assistant 
power  to  overcome  the  elevation  of  the 
country  at  one  point,  instead  of  spreading 
it  over  a  greater  space  of  the  line. 

Question.  What  is  the  result  if  you  do 
not  apply  assistiint  power  1 

Answer.  Thev  carry  lighter  loads,  or 
they  go  at  a  smaller  speed. 

Question.  Or — is  there  not  another  aU 
ternative  ? 

Answer.    You  may  have  a  fixed  engine. 

Dr.    Lardner   in    evidence   on    the    Great 
Western  Railway  Bill.  August  6th,  1835. 

The  artifice  used  in  forming  the  Great 
Western  Line  (and  a  very  good  one  it  is) 
consists  in  concentrating  the  greatest  rise 
in  both  directions  upon  one  spot,  and  by 
that  means  obtaining  a  more  uniform  level, 
and  so  far  as  that  goes  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.   R.    Stephenson    in    evidence    on    the 

Southampton  Railway  Bill.    June  2^>th, 

1834. 

Question.  Is  it  ah  object  also  to  get  the 
best  levels  that  can  be  got  ? 

Answer.     Of  course  it  is. 

Question.  If  the  level  in  such  a  Railroad 
as  this,  is  such,  that  there  are  fifleen  miles 
in  going  up  to  the  summit  of  1  in  300, 
would  you  consider  that  as  an  inconvenient 
rise,  if  you  could  avoid  it ! 

Answer.     If  I  could  avoid  it,  certainly. 

Question.  Would  you  prefer  lessening 
the  inclination,  and  having  a  short  part 
%vhere  the  inclination  should  be  so  much 
greater  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  an 
Engine. 

Answer.  I  think  I  would  prefer  a  short 
piece. 

Question.  Upon  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester you  have  two  inclinations  of  one 
in  eighty>8ix  and  one  in  ninety.six  1 

Answer.     Yes. 

Question.  Was  that  mode  of  construe, 
tion  adopted  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
engines  to  act  with  all  their  full  power  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  stationary  engines  at  that 
point  ? 

Answer.     That  was  the  object. 

Question.  I  believe  you  consider  that  an 
inclination  of  1  in  240  diminishes  half  the 
power  1 

Answer.  Yes,  thereabouts  :  it  has  been 
taken  at  300,  but  I  think  1  in  240  is  more 
correct. 

Question.  Should  you  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  construct  a  line  of  Railroad  with 
fifleen  miles  with  an  inclination  of  1  in  300, 
or  should  you  prefer  a  shorter  length  of  a 
steeper  inclination  ? 

Answer.  I  should  prefer  the  short  incli- 
nation, if  4lte  other  levels  that  were  obtained 


tion  for  a  short  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  you  could  lessen  the  inclinations 
upon  the  general  line,  so  as  to  enable  the 
locomotives  to  carry  a  weight  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  you  would  consider 
that  a  preferable  mode  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  would  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  general  answer  to  that  question  ; 
I  should  be  guided  by  the  ciroumstances  of 

the  case. 

Question.  Supposing  you  could  form  » 
line  in  which  you  might  go  with  an  in- 
clination, where  instead  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  engines  one  half,  it  was  not 
diminished  one  quarter,'  but  when  they  »r. 
rive  at  a  particular  point,  they  might  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  another  engine,  be- 
cause it  diminished  the  power  two-thirds, 
would  you  prefer  the  |linej  upon  which  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  two-thirds  was 
only  for  a  short  distance,  and  where  the 
rest  of  the  line  gave  three-fourths  of  the 
power  ? 

Answer.     I  think  I  would. 

Question.  (By  a  Lord) — Might  not  there 
be  other  circumstances  which  would  ren- 
der the  other  line  the  best  1 

Answer.  I  merely  speak  as  an  Engineer 
generally  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  at  all 
speak  as  to  any  local  difficulties  that  may 
arise ;  speaking  as  an  Engineer,  I  wouM 
prefer  a  long  line,  upon  which  an  engine 
could  operate  to  its  full  power  with  a  snort 
inclination  when  an  assistant  engine  was 
wanted. 


A  Canal  round  the  Falls  ok  Niacara  m 
certainly  a  desirable  link  in  our  chain  ©f  interna! 
communication  on  the  great  lakes. 

The  highest  considerations  of  expediency  con- 
nected, not  less  with  tlie  military  defence  of  the 
Northern  frontier,  than  with  llie  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  tliis  State,  and  of  lire  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  point  to  the  constructiim  of 
such  a  Canal — if  found  reasonably  prtKlkable. 

From  a  Circular  published  to-day,  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  in  Oswego,  it  would  seem  that  a  sur- 
vey of  ilie  route  has  been  made,  during  the  past 
season,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  covcm 
mcnt,  which  establishes  ilic  complete  practicability 
of  the  work  ;  and,  accordingly,  memorials  are.  to  br 
addressed  to  Congress,  at  the  approaching  session, 
asking  their  aid  towards  its  accompUshmcirt.  We 
hope  these  memorials  will  be  multiplied,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  irresistible  call  upon  the  National 
Legislature  to  do  what  is  needful  in  the  matter. 

The  Oswego  Circular  argues  the  matter  mainly 
as  a  local  interest.  It  has,  however,  higher  claims 
than  that ;  nor  need  Buffalo  even,apprehend,  if  Uie 
Canal  should  be  constructed,  and  a  Ship  Canal  to 
boot  between  the  Hudson  and  Oswego,  but  that  it 
still  would  flourish  abundantly,  and  grow  with  the 
growth  of  all  around  it. — [N.  Y.  American.] 

Canal  ronad  the  Falls  •€  Niagara. 

CIRCULAa. 

Oswego,  J^ot.  6th,  1835. 

SiR,-^Thc  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  0»»vego,  in  the 
Strtte  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  Niagara  ca- 
nal, and  especially  for  il»e  purpose  of  presenting  a 
Memorial  to  Congress,  and  ior  disseminating  in- 
formation respecting  the  merits  of  th«  protect  to 
their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  Unioo, 
would  respectfully  otfcr  'o  your  consideration  the 
following  statements. 

Memorials  exhibiting  the  great  advantages  anti-. 
cipatod  from  the  construction  of  a  Ship  Channel, 
by  which  the  obstruction  now  interposed  by  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  to  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
I'rom  the  upper  Lakes  to  Like  Ontario  .vould  b« 
removed,  have  been  presented  to  Congress  from 
several  parts  of  the  St«te  of  New  York,  the  north 
western  States.and  the  Michigan  Territory.  These 
Memorials  met  witli  a  very  favorable  reception, 
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a  id  •would  probably  have  led  to  some  favorable  ac- 
li  >n  oil  ihe  subject,  but  for  the  limited  term  of  the 
Itist  session,  and  the  absorbing  qaestir)nR  which  oc- 
cupied its  close.  The  Department  ol  War,  how- 
ever, deeply  impressed  with  the  imiwrlnnce  of  the 
projecti'd  Canal,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  com- 
ntercial  relations  subsisting  biHwecn  the  East  and 
the  West,  but  to  the  military  deft  nee  of  the  North- 
cm  frontier,  in  the  month  of  May  last  det^iiled  a 
corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  the  explorations  and  surveys 
incident  to  its  construction.  These  explorations 
and  surveys  hive  been  effected  during  the  late  sea- 
son under  the  direction  of  Capt.  W.  G.  Williams, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  by  science  and  the  pos- 
session of  every  acquirement  requisite  for  tlie  idith- 
ful  and  able  execution  of  tiie  duty  entrusted  to  him. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  Capt.  Williams'  sur- 
vey furnishes  the  most  gratifying  results  in  respect 
to  the  practicability  of  the  work,  and  the  facilities 
for  its  execution.  His  re])ort  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  early  in  the  ensuing  session. 

We  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  op|  or  amity 
to  inform  you  that  Alemorials  to  Congress,  p.-  lying 
for  the  construction  of  the  Can.il  as  a  iNaiional 
work,  and  for  an  appropriation  therefor,  will  be 
presented  at  the  ensuing  session,  from  many  p;»rts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  would  respectfully 
submit  to  you  the  expediency  of  sustainmg  these 
Memorials  by  others  from  your  section  u(  the 
Union. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion will  interpose  to  prevent  an  appropriation  for 
this  great  object.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
intere.st  as  a  military  work,  and  is  in  immediate 
C4»unection  with  tlic  constitutional  power  expressly 
eranted  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
Between  the  States,  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
Indians  tribes  j  for  to  all  these  would  the  removal 
of  the  barrier  of  the  Falls  of  Nitigara  afToni  im- 
mense facilities. 

It  is  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  West,  whose  trade 
la  tributary  to  the  Lakes,  who  arc  most  immedi- 
ately and  extensively  interested  in  the  projioscd 
improvement.  Its  value  to  them  can  in  some  mea- 
sure be  iiscertaind  from  the  results  of  the  intercourse 
now  subsrsling  between  the  Port  of  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Ports  ujwn  the  L'pi»cr 
Lakes  by  means  of  the  Wellaml  Canal.  AUiut 
25,000  tonsof  merchandize  have  bet;n  »hip|i(.d  for 
the  West  from  the  city  of  New  York  during  the 
present  year,  and  have  passed  westward  through 
the  Ports  ol'  Buiialo  and  Oswego.  Of  this  amount 
about  20,U0U  tonshavc  been  shi|ti)cd  from  BufTulo, 
and  about  5.000  tons  from  Oswego. 

Supposing  tlic  whole  25,000  tons  )iad  pished 
through  either  Port,  the  rates  of  transportation 
charged  by  the  forwarders  of  Oswego  and  Bullalo 
furnish  the  tbllowing  results: 

Freight  of  25,0<J0  tons  of  tn'rchandize  Jrom  *V£ir 

York  via  Buffalo  to  Clerdatid. 
Usual  freight,  1835,  ^1.13  ficr  100  lbs.  for 

heavy  floods  ;  do  do  SI.2H  do  light  do. 
Average  freight  $1.20  per  100  lbs.  or  S21 

per  ton,  amounts  to  -  -  -  56011,000 
FreiglU  o/ 2.5,000  tons  from  J^ew  York  via 

Oswegn  to  Clevelaml. 
Usual  freight,  1835,  «0  cents  per  100  lbs. 

for  heavy  goixis  ;   do  do  75  do  lii;lii  do. 
Average  freight  67  cents  per  100  lbs.  or 

$13.40  per  ton,  amounts  to  -  -         S3.j.>,i>00 

Diflerencc  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  route,  S2(i.l,«KMJ 

Freight  of  25,000  tons  of  merchandise  froiu  J^ew 
York  ria  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 
Usual  freight^  1835,  $1  50  ptr  100  lbs.  for 
heavy  goods, 

do.  do.    '$1  70  do         for 

light  go<Kls, 
Average  freight  SI  60  per  100  lbs.  or  $32 

per  ton,  amounts  to  5900,000 

FreiglU  of  25,000  tons  from  .Veto  York  via 

Oswego  to  Chicago. 
Average  freight  cliurged  this  year,  jll  05 

jKir  100  lbs.  or  $21  per  ton,  amounts  to  ^525,000 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  route,    g275,000 

It  is  found  from  experience,  since  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  tliatthe  tiansportation  westward 
quadruples  in  the  period  of  five  years.  In  1840 
then,  the  amount  of  Western  freights  will  l>e 
100,000  tons. 

The  charge  upon  tin's  at  present  prices, 
by  the  Buffalo  route,  would  he  to 
Cleveland,  S2,4>.»0,000 


By  the  Oswego  route  to  Cleveland,  1,340,000 

Difference  in  f  ivorof  the  Oswego  route,  $1,060,000 

It  is  r  a«n>.ble  to  estimate  that  the  transj^orta- 
ti  .n  Westward  in  1845,  will  bo  250,000  tons.  The 
difference  bitween  the  Oswego  and  Buffalo  routes 
will  always  maintain  the  sime  proportions.  At 
the  present  prices,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Oswego  route  to  Cleveland  on  250,000  tons 
would  be  #2,650,000 

OnsamctoChicngo,  2,750,000 

The  justice  of  these  estimates  we  refer  to  your- 
self, and  shall  draw  no  inferences  from  them.  We 
would  merely  remark,  that  whatever  tlie  difference 
is,  will  be  an  annual  charge  upon  tlie  enterprize  and 
industry  of  the  West.  Neither  shall  we  detain 
you  by  any  remarks  upon  the  immense  influence 
which  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  u[>per  Lakes  will  necessarily  have 
upon  the  value  and  the  settlement  of  the  public 
lands. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  request 
your  aid  and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  projected 
canal,  and  we  would  respectfully  submit  to  you 
the  expediency  of  calling  meetings  of  your  fel- 
low citizens,  of  expressing  your  views  to  your 
Representatives,  and  presenting  memorials  to 
Congress,  asking  the  requisite  appropriations  for 
the  execution  of  the  great  iiatioiml  work  in  coi>- 
templation.  .  , 

With  g^rcat  respect.  Sir,  we  arc,     ■ 
Your  most  ob't  scrv'ts, 

C.    J.   BURCKLE, 

ti.    H.   McWlIORTER, 

M.  p.  Hatch,  !  Corrrspoiuling 

A.  p.  Grant,  j       Comnittee. 

J.    N.    BONESTEEI.,  I 

Wm.  F.  Allkn,  J 


Erie  Canal. — As  the  enlargcuient  of  the  Canal 
is  about  going  into  eflect,  is  it  not  expedient  to  in- 
quire, whether  its  route  cannot  be  judiciously  rcc- 
tilied  ill  sonic  parts? 

Great  complaint  has  always  been  made  against 
the  section  bctwuua  SchiuiecUidy  and  Albany. — 
The  direct  route  between  those  cities  is  but  15miles, 
and  yet  the  Canal  is  30  miles  in  length  and  cj-osscs 
the  Aloliawk  twice  between  Schenectady  and  the  i 
Hudson.  Cannot  that  great  circuit  be  avoided  / 
The  table  land  between  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hud- 
son  descends  upon  an  average  from  12  to  20  feet 
on  the  mile  from  the  former  to  the  latter  river,  and 
as  it  is  but  little  mure  th.tn  100  feet  high  at  Sche- 
nectady, it  might  be  cut  through  at  a  sni  dl  ex- 
()ensc,  until  the  level  line  of  the  Mohawk  was 
•rought  to  the  top  of  the  table  Lind  in  its  descent  to 
Albany.  If  one  of  the  ravines  on  the  Mohawk 
side,  or  the  Sandkill  valley,  should  be  taken  for  the 
ronic,  the  tx|>ense  wouki  be  lessened. 

The  annual  saving  on  the  canal  navigation  would 
soon  j>ay  the  cxjicnsc.  There  are  now  between 
30  and  40,000  canal  boats  arriving  and  clearing  at 
the  I  ludson  annually.  The  saving  to  each  boat  in 
tolls  for  15  miles  canal  travel  would  be  $7  and  as 
much  for  rctuniiiis,  and  the  wages  and  exj^nses 
for  the  time,  saved  m  5  hours  each  would  be  at  least 
one  dollar  j>er  l)«-\t. 

An  annual  savinsj  therefore  of  between  two  and 
$3t)0,000  would  be  made  by  tlius  rectit'ying  this 
part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  canal,  besides 
rendering  the  canal  itself  more  secure — the  route 
being  entirely  inl  uul  insieacj  of  crossing  and  i-e- 
crossing  the  Mohawk  by  aqueducts.  Does  not 
this  subject  deserve  a  full  investigation  ? 

It  may  be  nrUter  of  news  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, to  say,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  straighten 
the  canal  a  little  e;ist  of  this  city,  by  cutting 
through  the  hill  near  Gideon  CobbV,  and  that  tlic 
survey  has  already  been  made  and  the  location 
staked  out. — [Rochester  Democrat.]  .,. 


[From  the  NeW-York  American.]  ' '  * 
OtJR  Hakbor. — The  survey  of  Sandy  Hook  Bar, 
which  has  been  opade  by  LieuL  Thos.  li.  Cedney, 
of  the  United  States  Nayy,  and  others,  by  order  of 
F.  U.  Hastltr,  Esq,,  SuperiHtendent  of  tlie  U.  8- 
Coast  Survey,  has  been  completed  this  season,  and 
was,  a  day  or  two  since,  exliibited  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.       =•'-:•-■•,',  i      ,-o-     ^ 

By  this  survey,  a  new  channel  over  the  Bar  Ifas 
been  discovered,  having  23  feet  water  at  the  lo\oeat 
tides,  and  it  is  hoped  measures  may  be  taken  by  the  If 


nierchants,  and  insurance  companies,  to  have  ihia 
channel  buoyed  out,  early  in  the  spring. 

The  manner  in  which  the  survey  of  the  coast 
has  been  carried  on,  since  Uie  appropriation  iu 
183i,wiil  reflect  lasting  credit  on  the  countiy ;  and 
the  determination  of  the  administration  to  carry  on 
a  proper  triangulation  of  the  whole  coast,  will  save 
millions  to  the  country,  while  it  will  enrol  the 
names  of  its  supporters  among  those  to  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  commerciiil  comtnunity, 
now,  and  in  time  to  conu^ 

The  proper  determination  of  points  along  the 
coast  has  been  long  a  desideratum,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  on  a  survey  of  any  extent,  with- 
out a  triangulation,  is  now  established.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  the  sums  of  money  heretofore 
spent  in  surveys  by  Government,  there  are  not,  it 
is  said,  half  a  dozen  points  on  our  coast,  the  lat. 
of  which  is  known  with  the  accuracy  that  may  be 
attained. 

The  labor,  time,  care  and  skill,  requisite  to  con- 
duct such  a  survey  as  that  of  this  harbor  alone, 
can  only  be  judged  of,  by  those  w  ho  examine,  as 
we  have  bad  the  opportuuity  of  doing,  the  result 
as  laid  down  on  a  chart ;  and  we  repe<it  tlie  ex- 
pression of  our  hope,  that  the  mcrcliants  and  in- 
surers of  this  city  will  cause  it  to  be  engraved  and 
published  forthwith.  The  siile  of  the  charts  would 
soon  indemnify  the  cost  of  publication,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  diminution  of  risk  to  property  and  life, 
which  it  would  certainly  effect. 


[From  the  same.] 

The  American  Journal  ofScience  and  Arts, 
conducted  by  Benj.  Silliman,  M.  D.  LL.  D. — 
October.  New-Haven,  H.  Maltbt  and  Herrick 
fit  Notes.  New-York,  G.  &  C.  Carvill  &.  Co.— 
This  number  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  coal  fonaaiion  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
confluent  rivers,  by  Dr.  8.  P.  Hildrsth,  of  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio.  The  mass  of  information,  of  curious 
results,  and  magnificent  realities,  embodied  in  this 
pai)er,  makes  it  one  of  great  interest — even  to  un- 
scientific readers.  Thcrcare  annexed  to  the  account 
several  jKig-esof  woodcuts,  representing  accurately 
the  various  fossil  remains  ftamd  in  the  coal  beds, 
and  occasionally  portions  of  tlic  striking  scenery 
amid  which  these  beds  are  stretched  fkr  and  wide. 

Personally,  we  read  this  paper  witli  the  more  in- 
terest from  having  last  Spring  passed  over  a  portion 
of  the  region  described  in  it,  and  been  struck  with 
the  prodigality  of  nature  in  her  gifts  to  it.  The 
annexed  account  will,  we  are  sure,  be  new,  as  well 
«s  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  . , ;  ^ 

The  Bituminoos  Coal  Fields  of  PEMM8n.VA- 
ViA. — Natiu^  in  the  disposiliou  of  her  bounties, 
seems  to  have  Ijcstowed  upon  Pennsylvania,  more 
tiian  a  due  proportion  of  IJie  lic;isures  of  the  min- 
eral kingdom.  Great  and  valuable  as  are  her  an- 
thracite deposits,  and  rich  and  abundant  as  are  her 
mines  of  iron  ore  .ind  other  minerals,  her  bitumi- 
nous coal  region  is  still  n(K>re  extensive  and  inex- 
hnttstibie.  The  creat  secondary  deposit,  extend- 
ing as  is  generally  l^eiieved,  from  the  Hudet^  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  in 
Pennsylvania  limited  by  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
which  appear  to  form  the  barrier,  or  dividing  line 
between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  beds, 
or  between  the  transition  and  secondary  forma- 
tions. The  union  or  junction  of  these  formations 
is  plainly  and  distinctly  marked  in  the  end  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hann.i  breaks  through  it,  above  Bald  Eagle,  the 
1  liter  resting  against  the  former,  and  forming  the 
basin  in  which  the  bitypiinous  coal,  in  regular  and 
successive  strata,  isdfbtited.  The  coal  field  is 
therefore  confined  to  VP«*Cst  side  of  the  Allegha- 
ny, and  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Somerset  coun- 
ty, and  in  the  western  parts  of  Bedford  and  Huu- 
tingdoi^iunties,  it  would  appear  to  extend  to  tlie 
S.  E.  o^*  what  is  there  calleo  the  Alleghany,  and 
occurs  m  great  abundance  on  Wilb'  creek,  Jen* 
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nings'  creek,  &c.  einptyin«j  into  the  Potomac.  The 
chaia  of  mountains  called  the   Alleghany  above 
Bedford,  is  very  wide ;    and  large  mountains  di- 
verge from  it,  and  dlthcugh  the  mounUiin  ranging 
through    Somerset  and    dividing    the  waters  of 
Yougbiogana  and  Conneinaugh,  from  those  of  the 
Polonittc,  may  Iks  the  largest,  it  seems  ni9st  proba- 
ble that   Wells  or    Evetts,  or    possibly   Sideling 
mountain,  there  forms  the  boundary  of  these  depo- 
sits, and  upon  examination  will  be  found  Co  exhibit 
a  continuation  of  tlie  same  characteristic  features 
between  the  secondary  and  transition  formation." 
The  bituminous  coal  beds,  vary  from  one  foot  to 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  but  rurely  exceed  six  feet. 
They  lie  in  nt'-arly  horizontal  strati,  with  about  suf- 
ficient dip  to  free  the  mines  from  water — some  hills 
contain  three  and  four  beds,  with  alternate  layersof 
carili  und  slate,    and  rest    between  a  firm  and 
smooth  slate  roof  and  floor.     Faults  or  troubles  are 
Heldom  met   with,  and  in  this  they  difler  from  the 
HQihracite,  and  go  far  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
all  this  vast  extent  of  secondary  rocks,  was  once 
the  lx>ttom  of  the  great  lake  or  sea,  and  that  it  ■•suf- 
fered little  if  any  interruption  from  thegradual  dis- 
charge of  its  waters,  through  its  distant  and  wide- 
ly   extended   boufidary.      It  has  evidently   been 
drained  by  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Hudson  ;    and  it  is  a  curious 
and  mtcrcsiing  fact,  that  near  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  this  coal  field,  in  Potter  county,  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Genesee  rivers,  flowing  into   the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Chesapeake  and   the  St.  Lawrence,  take  their 
rise  in  an  area  or  sp^ce  of  about  five  miles. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Susquehaima  and  its 
tributaries,  and  Wills'  creek,  emptying  into  the  Po- 
tomac, ail  the  streams  rising  in  the  coal  field,  west 
of  the  mountains,  flow  into  the  lakes,  or  into  the 
Ohio  river,  and  consequently  the  ground  falls  r»fl' 
or  rccetles  in  the  s;ime  direction,  and  becomes  too 
low,  as  is  generally  siip^x>sed,  to  contain  the  coal 
measures.  Its  nortlicrn  termination  or  boundary 
may  be  traced  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Towan- 
d  I  creek,  in  Bradford  county,  thence  across  the  high 
lands  or  dividing  waters  ofTiogi\,Potter,  McKe;in, 
Warren,  Venango,  ^tc,  to  the  Ohio  State  line. — 
The  Tioga  river  and  its  tributaries  jHjnctrate  the 
coal  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Blossburgh  and  Wells- 
borough  in  Tioga  countjr.  A  recent  and  interest- 
ing mineralogical  report,  upon  this  region,  has  been 
made,  by  R.  U.  Taylor,  a  practical  engineer  and 
geologist,  for  tlic  Blossburgh  Railroad  Company, 
ni  which  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  coiU 
runs  out  as  the  streams  decline  to  the  north. — 
•'  There  would  need,"  says  tlie  report,  "  a  total 
height  of  mountains  of  five  thousmd,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  at  the  Stale  lin«  between  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  contain  the  coal  mea- 
sures, whereas  the  hills,  there,  are  probably  lielow 
six  hundred  feet  iu  altitude.  This  calculation  is 
entered  into  with  a  view  of  showing  thu  futility  of 
the  ex()ectation,  not  uncommonly  expressed,  of 
tracing  these  coal  fields  in  a  northerly  direction  be- 
yond the  limits  at  whicli  they  are  at  present  disco- 
verable."— "  This  field  bein^  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Alleghany  mounUun,  extending  into  the 
St\te  of  Virginia,  and  we^warj  ;  coal  may  be 
said  to  be  present,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  in 


the  exception  of 
discovered.     The 


all  the  western  counties,  with 
Erie,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
counties  of  Bradfoixl,  Lycoming,  Tioga,  Potter, 
McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don and  Centre,  lie  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the 
coal  field.  The  counties  of  Alleghany,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Jcflferson,  Mercer,  Somerset,  Ve- 
MMigo,  Washin^on  and  Westmoreland,  are  whol- 
ly witliin  ii.3  r.uige,  and  embrace  together  an  area 
ot'  IweiUy-cne  thousand  square  miles,  or  thirteen  mil- 
liuns/our  hundred  and  forty  thousand  aeres.^^  Coal 
his  been  used  for  fuel  and  manulacturing  purposes, 
west  of  the  mountains,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  wuntry.  It  is  mined,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  all  the  above  counties,  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  and  two  cents  jier  bushel,  and  is  thus  brought 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  literally  to  every 
m«n's  door — abounding  throughout  all  this  vast 
extent  of  territory,  and  fi^ed  and  used  for  almost 
every  pur|)ese  requiring^^^Ppt,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  thing  like  a  corlwSl  estimate  ot  the  quan- 
tity consumed  yearly,  and  sent  to  market.  That 
its  great 'id>und>inc>e  and  clieapnnss  have  given  birth 
to  the  vast  and  widely  extended  manufacturing  es- 
Uibli3hment<i  of  the  west,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Without  coal  they  could  not  exist.  It^nstitutes 
the  life  spring  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 


pedestal  of  our  great  manufacturing  emporium. — 
Pittsburgh  and  its  environs  contain  ninety  ste.im 
engines  for  the  various  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
glass,  cotton,  salt,  brass,  white  lead,  flour,  oil,  leath- 
er, &C.  These  engines  consume  two  millions  sixty- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  bushels  a  year. 
TIhj  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  suburbs,  Allegliany 
town  Birmingham,  &.R.,  contain  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand  souls.  "  The  coal  consumed  for 
every  purpose,  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  is  estima- 
ted at  seven  millions  six  Imndrcd  awl  sixty-five 
thousand  bushels,  or  two  lumdrcd  fifty-five  thou- 
sand  and  five  hundred  tons — at  four  cents  f>er 
bushel,  the  price  now  paid  in  Pittsburgh,  it  would 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars."  "  The  coal  consmn- 
ed  in  the  m  tnufacture  of  s.\lt,  in  the  western  coun- 
tic!»  is  very  great.  There  are  on  the  Alleghany, 
Kiskiminitas,  Coimem audi,  Crooked  creek,  Mahf>- 
ning.  Saw  mill  run,  Brush  creek,  Scwickly, 
Youghiogany  and  Monongahel^,  alxiut  ninety  salt 
manufacturing  establishments  and  many  others 
about  going  into  operation.  These  establishments 
produce  yearly  about  one  million  busiicis  of  salt 
and  consume  five  millions  of  bushels  of  coal." — 
'  The  coaking  process  is  now  understood,  and  our 
bituminous  aial  is  quite  as  susceptible  of  this  ope- 
ration, and  produces  as  good  coak,  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
I  by  our  iron  manufacturers  in  Centre  county  and 
elsewhere." 

These  facts,  elucidating  the  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  the  "  valley  of  the  Ohio,"  open  to  the 
imagination  a  long  vista  of  power  and  greatness, 
which  tlie  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  hard- 
ly able  to  equal. 

The  Cannel  Coal  has  as  yet  only  liecn  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambridge.  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio, 
though  it  is  supposed  also  to  exist  about  the  head 
'Vrttefs  of  the  Muskingum,  considerable  masses  of 
it  having  been  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
brought  down  by  the  current.  Wc  were  ii'>t  be. 
I  fore  aware  that  this  most  brilliant  and  combustible 
of  coals  had  been  found  at  all  in  the  llnilod  Slates. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  this  pi- 
per, to  which  we  would  dcwrc  to  advert,  but  know 
not  what  fx>  select,  and  tltcrcfore  confine  our  ex- 
tract— having  bc^un  wiili  coal — to  the  subjoined 
speculation  ujKin 

Coal  Dkpo.sits. — The  immense  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  fill  the 
-mind  with  wonder  and  surprise,  as  it  rt  fleets  on  the 
vast  forests  of  arborescent  plants  required  in  tJicir 
formation.  Age  after  age,  successive  growtlis  of 
J  plants,  springing  up  in  the  same  region,  were  en- 
tomljed  beneath  thick  strata  of  shale  and  si iidstoiie, 
until  the  wliole  series  had  accumulated  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  a  thousand  feet:  while  beneath  the 
whole,  lay  the  bed  of  an  ancient  occnn  floored  with 
fossil  salt.  Indications  of  coal  arc  found  at  inter- 
vals, across  the  great  valley,  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  Pjund  near  the  sur- 
face in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  without  doubt,  may  be  found  beneath 
the  extensive  territory  depoiits,which  form  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  areat  prairies  in  the  central  and  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  western  States.  As  low  down 
as  New  Madrid  on  the  Mississippi,  coal  was  thrown 
up  from  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  the  great 
eirthquakes  of  1812 — a  sufficient  proof  of  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  most  depressed  pirt  of  the  great 
valley. 

That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  no  one  who  has 

read  much  on  the  subject,  or  personally  examined 
the  coal  beds,  will  now  deny.  Time  was,  when  it 
was  considered  a  peculiar  mineral  product,  formed 
in  the  e.irth  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  stime 
tim«  with  the  rocks  that  surround  it.  The  product 
of  its  chemical  analysis,  being  altogether  vegetable, 
and  the  artificial  formations  of  coal  from  wood  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  have  silenced  all  doubts  on  the 
subject.  The  only  mystery  now  is,  how  such  vast 
quantities  of  vcgeUtblc  matter  could  be  accumula- 
ted and  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  were  buried. 
That  they  grew  in  general,  on  the  surface  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  coal,  appears  certain  from  the  per- 
fect state  in  which  tlie  most  delicate  leaves  and 
stems  are  preserved.  Had  they  been  transported 
by 'currents  of  water,  and  especially  from  any  dis- 
*tancc,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  should  not 
have  received  more  damage.  The  climate,  at  that 
period,  must  have  been  both  more  warm  and  more 


humid  than  at  present,  as  many  of  tlie  pi«au  ara 
of  those  families  which  now  grow  only  in  tropical 
climat  s ;  and  as  the  laws  of  nature  never  change, 
this  may  be  deemed  a  crtrrect  inference.  A  simi- 
lar climate  seems  to  have  [irevailed  in  ibe  latitudes 
north  of  30^,  botii  in  Europe  aiui  in  America,  ma- 
ny of  the  same  plants  being  common  U>  tJie  coal 
strata  of  Iwih  countries,  as  wiJI  be  evident  by  com- 
paring the  drawings  ofjieveraJ  of  liie  species  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  those  exhibtlcd  by 
M.  Bioiigniart,  in  his  work  on  "Des  vegetaux  Fos>- 
siles,"  of  the  European  coal  beds,  i^utli  of  lat. 
30',  but  few  coal  dcjiosits  are  found,  the  climate 
requiring  but  little  fuel  fo«-  the  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bilant.s ;  but  north  of  that  parallel,  many  disUicU 
could  t)e  but  very  thinly  iubabited,  or  perhaps  not 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  provision  of 
coal  Uid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  eanh  for  the  use 
of  its  inhabitains,aftcrtheforestsweredestroyed  to 
make  iixjni  for  cultivation. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Briuiin,  by  nourishing  lirr 
manuficturcs,  which  have  rai.sed  her  to  her  pres- 
ent proud  attitude  among  the  nations,  arc  the  prin- 
cipal  source  of  her  present  grciitness. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  sotne  of  tlie  coal  beda, 
were  covered  vvitli  marine  deposit ;  in  others  the 
deposit  was  made  in  fresh  water,  as  is  demonstrat- 
ed from  the  character  of  the  fossil  sheilv  found  in 
the  rocks,  both  over  and  under  tlic  coal.  In  wiiat 
manner  these  changes  were  brought  about,  remains 
for  future  geologists  to  determine,  after  tlie  wieiice 
has  become  mature. 

Where   not  removed  by  degradation,  or  buried 
under  other  strata,  there  seems  to  have  been  three 
distinct  deposits  of  coal  througliout  the  main  coal 
region,  embraced  on  the  map,  which  accunipanies 
these  observations.     After  the  vegetable  materials 
which  form  the  coal  beds,  were  drpisiled  or  buried 
under  the  superincumbent  strata,  it  wouki  seam 
that  a  strong  degree  of  heat  had   been  applied,  in 
addition  to  the  j)ressure,  before  they  could  assunie 
their  present  biiuminized  appcnrauce.     As  we  ap- 
proach the  coal  beds,  in  tl»e  transition  and  primi- 
tive HK-ks,  the  evidences  of  heat  are  still  more  ap- 
parent;  removing  from  the  anUiracite  beds,  all,  or 
nearly  all   their  bituminous  contents  ;  and   m  the 
primitive,  chanjring  anthracite   into  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  which  is  alnvjstpure  carbon.     It  would 
appear,  that  wc  ciinnot  re^isonablydoabt  the  action 
of  heat  on  ihcsc  f.oals,  for  the  pluiDba£Q;i^,eTHkiitJy 
a  coal,  changed  by  heat  into  its   prcseni  eenu-me- 
tallicaii|iearance,  and  is  often  jn-mluced  in  the  fur- 
naces nf  the  arts,  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  car- 
l»on.  A  l»ss  degree  of  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  bi- 
tuminous beds  of  "the  Valley  of  tlic  Ohio,"  for  they 
arc  far  n moved   from  any  crystalline  or  transition 
rocks,  on  winch  the  marks  of  heat  are  so  apparent, 
and  therefore  could  not  receive  a  sufficiency  to  de- 
jirive  ihem  of    their  bituminous  principles    and 
change  them  to  cubonaceous  coal  beds.     Tlie  sug- 
gestion advanced  by  many  get>logists,  and  recently 
applied  by  Prof.  Hitchcok,  in  his  geology  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  that  graphite,  anthracite   and  bitimii- 
nous  cimIs  are  all  of  vegetable  origin,  and  changed 
b^  heat  and   pressure  to  what  tliey  now  arc,   is  a 
simple  and  beautiful  illustration  of  a  heretofore  ob- 
scure and  difficult  subject. 


•f 


Internal  Improvement  Cosventiom  at  ITti- 
CA. — A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Brooklyn  on 
Friday  evening,  at  wliicli  ten  delegates  were  ap- 
p<jintc(l,on  behalf  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  at 
large,  to  attend  the  Convention  atUtica.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  named,  with  power  to  sup- 
ply any  vacancies : — Gen.  Jcpeiniah  Johnson,  Jo- 
seph G.  Swift,  John    Lawrence,    Aldcn   Spooncr, 

Henry  F.  Pieqwnt,  Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Geo.  Hall, 
Edwurd  Copland,  Amosa  Wright,  Clarence  D. 
Sackclt. 

"  Wc  know  that  a  very  active  and  extensive  bu- 
siness is  carried  on  in  this  city,  in  the  article  of 
oysters,  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  people 
west  of  the  Alieganies,  but  we  were  not  aware,  un- 
til we  saw  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  western  paper, 
that  it  had  become  so  large  as  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  line  of  wagons  to  Pittsburg, 
for  the  transportatiiMi  of  oysters  exclusively." 

The  above  paragrnpli,  from  the  Baltimore  Ame- 
ricin,  relates  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  one  of 
which  there  is,  we  apprehend,  no  doubt.  Wewera 
tem]Hed,  last  April — being  casually  in  Cincinnati 
— by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  at  such  a  distance 
from  ilic  seaboard,  to  eat  some  oysters  from  the 
shell:  tjiey  were  not  injured  by  the  long  tran»^ 
porlation  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  were  sold 
at  not  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  this  city. 
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[From  the  Joornal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Replies  to  a  Circular  in  relation   to  the 
^    Occurrence    of   an   unusual    Meteoric 
Display  on  the  I3th  of  November,  1834, 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Military  Posts  of  the  United  States, 
frith  oilier  facts  relating   to  the   same 
:^uestion.     By  A.   D.    Bache,  Prof,  of 
Nat.  Philos.  and  Chem.,  Univ.  Penn. 
(Communicated  by  the  Author.) 

Having  found  that  the  inference  drawn 
From  my  observations  on  i\\o  morning  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1834,*  at  Phila. 
delpbia,  was  directly  opposite  to  that  to 
which  Professor  Olmsted  had  been  led, 
from  his  observations  at  New-Haven,  I 
felt  naturally  desirous  to  determine  what 
might  have  been  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  unusual  display  of  meteors 
seen  at  New-Haven  had  taken  place,  this 
extent  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  , 
At  my  request,  communicated  through  the  ; 
kindness  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Se- 
cretary  of  War,  Gov.  Cass,  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  commandants  of  the  different 
military  posts  of  the  United  States,  re-  ^ 
questiDg  to  be   informed    whether  any  j 
unusual   meteoric  display  had   been  wit-  | 
nessed  at  their  respective   posts,  on  the 
uocning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1834. 
I    The  results  of  this  inquiry,  I   propose  ' 
Tjow  to   put   upon   record,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as   possible.     The  arrangement  ; 
adopted  in  the  record,  is  to  begin  with  the  ' 
most  northern  post  on  our  north-eastern 
frontier,    to    pass   southward    along    the 
Atlantic  board  ;  then  beginning  with  the 
most  southerly  post  of  the  western  chain, 
to  pass  northward  along  that  chain,  then 
eastward  on  the  northern  frontier,  towards 
the  original  point  of  departure.     Along 
this  line,  the  display  of  November  1 3th, 
1833,  attracted  universal  attention. 

From  Hancock  Barracks,  Holton  Plan- 
tation, Maine,  Maj.  Clarke  reports  that 
no  recurrence  of  the  meteoric  phenonie- 
non  of  1833,  was  observed  on  the  13th  of 
November,  ift«l4. 

A  snmilar  report  is  made  by  Maj. 
M'Clintock,  in  relation  to  Fort  Preble, 
Portland,  Maine,  and  its  vicinity. 

No  unusual  meteoric  phenomenon  was 
observed  at  Fort  Constitution,  Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire,  as  stated  by  Maj.  An- 
sart;  nor  at  Fort  Trumbull,  New-Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  as  stated  by  Maj. 
Saunders  ;  nor  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New- 
York  Harbor,  according  to  the  report  of 
Maj.  Pierce  ;  nor  at  Fort  Severn,  Anna- 
polis, Maryland,  according  to  Maj.  Wal- 
bach  ;  nor  at  Fort  Washington,  Potomac 
river,  below  Washington  city,  according 
to  Maj.  Mason. 

Maj.  Churchhill  states|that  at  Fort 
Johnston,  Smithville,  North  Carolina,  no 
unusual  meteoric  appearrances  were 
noted  on  the  evening  referred  to  in  the 
circular,  but  that  no  one  was  particularly 
engaged  in  watching  for  a  recurrence  of 
the  meteors  of  1833. 

Maj.  Gale  reports  from  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston  Harbor,  that  he  can  find  no 
one  in  the  garrison,  or  its  vicinity,  who 

*  See  An>.  Jour,  So.  d:  ;Art8,  by  Prof.  SiUiman.  for 
Isntiarjr,  183SJp.  333. 


has  seen  any  unusual  meteoric  dii^play 
since  November,  1833  ;  and  the  report  of 
Lt.  Williamson,  from  Castle  Pinckney, 
in  the  same  harbor,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Capt.  Marchant  makes  a  similar  report 
from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. 

From  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  East 
Florida,  Capt.  Drane  reports  tkat  no  re- 
currcnce  of  the  meteors  had  been  ob- 
served,  and  that  no  remarkable  mcteoro- 
logical  occurrence  was  recorded  about 
the  period  designated,  in  November. 

No  recurrence  of  the  meteors  was  ob- 
served at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  below  New-Orleans,  com- 
manded  by  Capt.  G.  M.  Gardiner. 

General  Atkinson  states  from  Jefferson 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  that 
no  occurrence  of  the  sort  alluded  to  in 
the  circular,  was  observed  in  the  autumn 
of  1834,  by  "  any  one  at  the  post,  nor  | 
was  there  such  a  recurrence  any  where 
in  the  west,  as  fur  as  [his]  inquiries,  had 
extended." 

Lieut.  Col.  Vosc  reports  from  Fort 
Towson,  on  the  Red  river,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiameche,  that  no  recur- 
rence of  the  meteors  had  been  observed, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  in  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  the  post  is 
situated. 

Col.  Dodge,  commanding  the  regiment 
of  dragoons,  reports  from  Fort  Leaven, 
worth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  jimc- 
tion  of  the  Little  Piatt,  that  no  remarka. 
ble  meteoric  phenomenon  had  occurred 
since  his  arrival  at  the  post,  on  the  27th 
of  September  ;  he  adds,  that  "  a  recur- 
rence of  an  event  so  remarkable  as  the 
one  mentioned,  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  sentinel  on  post." 

From  Fort  Snelling,  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, Upper  Mississippi  river,  Maj.  Bliss 
reports  that,  from  an  examination  of  the 
sentinels  who  had  been  on  post  during 
the  night  of  the  12lh  and  13th  of  No- 
vember,  he  could  not  learn  that  any  re- 
currence of  the  meteoric  phenomenon  of 
1833  had  been  observed.  He  gives  a 
particular  account  of  a  very  bright 
meteor  seen  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  January,  1835. 

Lieut.  Col.  Davenport,  commanding  at 
Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Upper 
Mississippi  river,  Illinois,  states,  as  the 
result  of  information  which  is  satisfactory 
to  him,  that  no  meteoric  phenomenon  was 
observed  on  the  13th  of  November,  1834, 
at  his  post.  He  gives  the  temperature  at 
7  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, as  42°  Fah.,the  wind  N.  E.,  and  the 
weather  fair. 

The  reports  from  Fort  Dearborn,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  commanded  by  Maj.  Green, 
and  from  Fort  Winnebago,  portage  be- 
tween the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers, 
N.  W.  Territory,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Cutler,  state  that  no  unusual  mete- 
oric  display  was  noticed  there  on  the 
night  referred  to. 

The  return  from  Fort  Howard,  Me- 
nomoniveille,  Michigan  Territory,  is  of 
the  same  purport,  General  Brooke  adding, 
that  there  were  several  apparent  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  in  Movember,  1834,  as 


evidenced  "  by  a  severe   rocking  of  the 
flag-staff  in  the  night,  although  it   was    . 
perfectly  calm  at  the  time." 

From  Fort  Mackinac,  Straits  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  Michigan  Territory,  Capt. 
Clitz  reports  that  he  has  "  made  inquiry 
of  the  sentinels  who  were  on  post  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November  last,  and 
one  only,  an  intelligent  young  man,  who 
was  posted  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fort, 
saw  a  shower  of  meteors  in  the  north, 
between  12  and  1  o'clock,  the  duration  of 
which,  as  near  as  he  can  recollect,  was 
I  about  one  hour." 

Maj.  Hoffman  reports  from  Fort  Gratiot, 
on  the  St.  Clair  river,  that  no  recurrence 
of  the  meteoric  phenomenon  of  1833  was 
observed  at  his  post. 

The  returns  just  given  are  from  eleven 
posts  in  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine 
to  East  Florida  ;  from  six  posts  in  the 
Western  States,  or  frontier,  and  from  five 
on  the  northern  frontier  ;  they  agree  in 
stating,  with  one  exception,  that  no  un- 
usual  meteoric  display  was  noticed  on 
the  night  of  the  12th,  13th  of  November, 
1834. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
the  military  stations  are  places  where  ob. 
servation  of  any  striking  meteoric  pheno- 
menon may  be  expected,  at  least  one 
sentinel  being  on  post,  the  reliefs  being 
posted  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
the  sentinels  visited  at  least  once  during 
the  night  by  a  commissioned  officer. 
Vigilance  is  particularly  to  be  expected 
in  our  out-posts,  from  which  the  reports 
are  quite  minute.  A  local  "shower"  of 
meteors  was  observed  by  a  sentinel  at 
Fort  Mackinac,  about  midnight,  and  lasting 
about  one  hour.  Many  of  the  reports  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  a  statement  that 
no  meteoric  display  was  witnessed  at  the 
posts,  but  include  inquiries  made  in  the 
vicinity. 

These  reports  may,  I  think,  be  con* 
sidered  conclusive  against  the  occurrence 
of  any  extensive  and  remarkable  display 
of  meteors,  so  far  as  ordinary  observa- 
tion could  have  detected  such  a  display. 

In  reply  to  letters  addressed  to  friends 
in  different  quarters,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain if  special  observation  had  been 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
November,  1  received  the  following  infor- 
mation. .'?J    -^?*L\V' 

At  New- York,  as  I  learned  from  Prof. 
Renwick,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
scientific  attainments,  assisted  by  a  friend, 
watched  the  during  whole  night,  but 
saw  no  remarkable  occurrence  of  me- 
teors. Doctor  Gibbons,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  observed  the  heavens,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  observations  on  the  aurora, 
until  about  half-past  12  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  He 
informs  me  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  inspecting  the  heavens,  frequently, 
every  clear  evening  since  November, 
1833,  and  has  observed,  often,  an  unusual 
number  of  meteors^  for  several  evenings 
in  succession,  and  sometimes  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  night  of  the  13th,  13th  of 
November,  1834,  was  clear. 

No  unysual  occurrence  of  meteors  was 
noticed  at  Baltimore  by  the  c;ity  watch,  oi; 
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others,  to  whom  inquiry  was  directed  by 
Prof.  Ducateli ;  nor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  ;  nor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  ;  at  which  places,  as  I  learn  from 
Prof.  Patterson,  and  Prof.  E.  Mitchell, 
no  special  observations  were  made.  At 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  night  was  cloudy, 
with  showers. 

President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  Uni- 
versity, informs  me  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  University  was  on  the  look- 
out on  the  night  of  the  12th,  13th,  but 
saw  nothing  remarkable. 

The  direct  observations  made  at  New. 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Nashville,  show 
that  no  unusual  meteoric  display  occurred 
at  either  of  these  places  ;  and  the  general 
experience  at  Baltimore,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Was  to  the  same  purport.  As  far  as 
public  testimony  through  the  journals  can 
reach  this  point,  it  confirms  these  con- 
elusions. 

I  infer  that  the  meteors  seen  at  New- 
Haven,  from  one  o'clock  until  daylight, 
by  Prof.  Olmsted,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
assisted  him  j  at  West  Point,  after  2, 
A.  M.  by  Mr.  Twining ;  at  Mackinac, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  by  the 
sentinel,  were  not  parts  of  one  meteoric 
display,  visible  over  an  extensive  region 
of  country,  like  the  phenomenon  of  No- 
vember, 1S33,  but  were  local. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  the  weather  was  not  the 
same  over  tlie  extent  of  country  which 
they  embrace,  while  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1833,  there  va«  a  most  re- 
markable  uniformity  over  a  much  greater 
surface. 
Philadelphia.  May  28,  l83o.     ' 


[TtorA  the  Repertftry  of  Patent  Inventions.] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to 
Hbwry  Bootif,  of  Liverpool,  for  Com^ 
•v  positions  or  Combinations  of  Materials 
applicable  for  the  Greasing  of  the  Axle- 
Bearings  of  Carriages,  and  the  Axle- 
Spindles  and  Bearing-parts  of  Ma- 
chineiy  in  general,  denominated  Patent 
Axle-Grease  and  Lubricating- Fluid. 

Mr.  Booth  says,  my  patent  axle-grease 
and  lubricating-fluid  are  chemical  com- 
pounds  of  oil,  tallow,  or  other  grease,  and 
water,  effected  by  means  of  the  admix- 
ture of  soda  or  other  alkaline  substance, 
in  such  proportions  that  the  compounds 
shall  not  be  of  a  caustic  or  corrosive 
nature  when  applied  to  iron  or  steel, 
but  of  an  unctuous  greasy  quality,  easily 
fusible  with  heat,  and  suitable  for  greas- 
ing the  axle-bearings  of  carriage-wheels, 
or  the  axles,  spindles,  and  bearings  of 
niacyinery  in  general.  And  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  for  the  said  com- 
pounds, and  the  method  of  compounding 
them,  which  I  recommend  as  suitable  for 
the  above  purposes,  are  as  follow  ; — 

For  the  axle-grease  suitable  for  car- 
nage-axles, and  particularly  for  the  axles 
of  every  description  of  railway  carria- 
ges,  a  solution  of  soda  in  water,  (the 
pommon  washing  soda  of  the  shops,)  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  weight  of 
poda  to  a  gallqn  of  pute  water ;  to  one 


gallon  of  this  solution  add  three  pounds 
of  good  clean  tallow  and  six  pounds  of 
palm<oil ;  or,  instead  of  the  mixture  of 
tallow  and  palm-oil,  add  ten  pounds  of 
palm-oil,  or  eight  pounds  of  talloW,  (the 
tallow  being  of  a  stiffer  nature  than 
palm-oil.)  The  said  tallow  and  palm-oil, 
or  either  of  them,  and  the  solution,  as 
described,  must  be  heated  together,  in 
some  convenient  vessel,  to  about  200°  or 
210°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  then  the  whole 
mass  must  be  well  mixed  and  stirred  up 
together,  and  be  agitated  without  ceas- 
ing till  the  composition  be  cooled  down 
to  60*'  or  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  have 
obtained  its  consistency,  which  will  be 
that  of  grease  or  butter,  in  which  state  it 
will  be  ready  fur  use,  and  may  be  applied 
in  the  way  in  which  grease  is  usually 
applied  to  machinery. 

For  the  lubricating-fluid,  which,  also, 
is  applicable  to  the  rubbing  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, (and  particularly  to  the  spindles 
of  pulleys  on  inclined  planes  moving  on 
wooden  bearings,)  1  recommend  to  be 
taken  of  the  aforesaid  solution  oi  soda  in 
water,  one  gallon  ;  of  rape-oil,  one  gal- 
lon ;  and  of  tallow  or  palm-oil,  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  weight :  heat  them 
together  to  200°  or  210°  o(  Fahrenheit, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  composition  be  well 
stirred  about  and  agitated  without  inter- 
mission till  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70°, 
when  it  will  be  of  the  consistency  of 
cream  :  or  if  a  thicker  consistency  be 
desired,  a  small  addition  to  the  tallow  or 
palm-oil  may  be  admitted  ;  and  in  all 
Cases  it  is  advantageous  to  shake  or  stir 
up  the  mixture  immediately  before  using  it. 

Now,  though  I  have  givGii  the  forego- 
ing  proportions  of  ingredients,  as  suita- 
ble, under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  do 
not  mean  to  limit  the  invention  to  these 
precise  mixtures ;  as  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  or  the  par- 
ticular purpose  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, a  little  more  taliow  or  other  grease 
or  oil,  and  less  of  the  solution  may  be 
desirable ;  or  slight  alterations  in  the 
quantity  of  soda  for  the  solution,  or  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  tallow  and 
palm-oil  or  other  grease,  may  be  found 
advantageous — a  larger  proportion  of  soda 
in  the  solution,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
tallow  in  proportion  to  the  solution, 
rendering  the  compound  stiffer,  and  less 
easily  fusible  in  hot  weather ;  all  which 
modifications  of  my  patent  compounds 
will  be  easily  adjusted  by  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  machinery  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.     In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

Enrolled  June  4, 1835. 


[From  the  same.] 

Specificatian  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Joseph 
Fergusox,  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland,  Manufacturer, 
for  a  certain  Combination  of  Processes 
xohereby  a  neio  kind  of  Dress  or  Finish 
is  given  to  certain  Goods.  Sealed  De- 
cember 23,  1834. 

To  all  fo  whom  these   presents  shall 

come,*&c.  &c.     .Yow  know  ye,  That   in 

compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 

said  Joseph  Ferguson,  do  hereby  declare 

I  the  nature  of  my  said  invention  to  consist 


in  giving  a  new  kind  of  dfcss  to  t^illedi 
plain,  or  figured  cotton  goods,  Whibk 
have  been  beetled  by  submitting  them  to 
certain  known  processes,  not  heretofore 
applied,  after  beetling,  to  produce  that 
effect.  Attd  in  further  compliance  with 
the  said  proviso,  f,  ih^  said  Joseph  Fef* 
guson,  do  hereby  describe  the  said  ptto* 
cesses  and  the  order  in  which  the  same 
are  to  be  applied,  by  the  following  state* 
ment  thereof,  (that  is  to  say) : 

I  take  plain,  twilled,  or  figured  cotton 
cloths  beetled  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
bcetling-machine  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  very  high 
gloss,  and  put  them  over  a  daraping-ma< 
chine  so  as  to  be  completely  saturated  with 
water.  1  then  put  them  through  a  dry- 
ing-machine with  copper  cylinders  and 
heated  with  steam  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
care  to  put  them  through,  when  twilkrd, 
as  tight  as  the  cloth  will  bear  without 
tearing,  so  as  to  open  out  the  twill  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  drying  pro- 
cess ;  when  the  cloths  are  plain,  or 
figured,  only,  and  not  twilled,  then  the 
usual  degree  of  tension  applied  to  goods 
in  drying-machines  will  be  sufficient,  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  preferable  that  the  heat  . 
and  speed  of  the  drying. machine  be  such 
as  to  dry  the  cloth  completely  by  the 
time  it  gets  once  through,  provided  the 
color,  (if  dyed  goods,)  be  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  if  not,  it  should  be  dried  at  two  , 
or  more  operations. 

The  stifTening  of  the  goods  should  in 
all  cases  also  be  particularly  attended  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  firmly  they  are 
stitTened,  whether  before  or  afler  beet. 
ling,  the  more  d«fincd  and  perfect  Wjll  be 
the  dress. 

Now  whereas  I  claim  as  my  invention 
the  combination  of  the  damping  or  satu- 
rating and  subsequent  drying  processes 
with  the  process  heretofore  in  use  to  pro- 
duce beetled  goods,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, and  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  new  kind  of  dress  or  finish  to 
such  goods  as  aforesaid.  And  such  my 
invention  being,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  entirely  new  and  never 
before  used  within  that  part  of  His  said 
Majesty's  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  Hi» 
said  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, I  do  hereby  declare 
this  to  be  my  specification  of  the  same, 
and  that  I  do  verily  believe  that  this  my 
said  specification  doth  comply,  in  all  re- 
spects, fully  and  without  reserve  or 
disguise,  with  the  proviso  in  the  said 
hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent 
contained  ;  whereof  I  do  hereby  claim 
to  maintain  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
to  my  said  invention.  In  witness  where, 
of,  &c.     Enrolled  June  23,  1835. 

Buffalo,  Nov.  5tl«.— Nine  Steamboats,  and  « 
large  numbcT  of  schooners,  left  tins  port  on  Tues- 
day, tor  the  West,  I.e..  vily  I  .den.  The  tide  of  em*. 
cration,  and  flood  of  nierchandi.<o  to  the  West,  w 
unprccedcnud,  and  scarcely  slio«8  a  diminution 
from  the  thousands,  x^hkh  fwifsed  through  our 
city  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  last  spnnp. 

A  ^nr.F.T  Iron-  Stf.amboat  has  l>ern  pWic^l  «n 
ll;c  Rrio  f  ;anal,  and  has  succ^otted  ndinimbly,  v> 
far  as  iho  cxi-erimeni  har.  l»ecn  tried.  She  is  pro- 
pclled  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  yrithout  cau«- 
in-  sny  inj-irv  to  the  Canal.     [Courier  and  fc-nq-l 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  our  Corretpond- 
ent,  A.  W.,  datedf 

..  lAnsingburgh,  27th  August. 

Business  calling  me  to  New- York,  about 
the  middle  of  June  last,  and  not  having 
completed  it  on  the  first  of  July,  and  finding, 
-  from  appearances,  that  little  could  be  done, 
till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  Ju- 
ly, I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  excur- 
sion of  two  or  three  days  to  Philadelphia. 

Stepping  on  board  the  morning  six 
o'clock  boat,  I  was  enabled,  by  a  rapid,  but 
pleasing  and  changeful  travel,  by  land  and 
water,  to  reach  Philadelphia  in  time  fer  din- 
ner  at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Some  peo- 
pie  live  to  eat,  and  others  eat  to  live  ;  and 
as  I  belong  to  the  latter  class,  I  did  not 
pounce  my  eye  on  the^preparations  for  din- 
ner in  the  spirit  of  a  gourmand.  I  merely 
noticed  the  profui?ion  of  viands  on  the  table, 
but  1  could,  not  help,  being  a  stranger,  ob- 
serving tlie  superiority  in  good,  wholesome, 
well-baked  bread,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
choice  butter. 

When  dinner  was  over,  I  took  a  walk  to 
the  Navy  Yard.  The  first  impulse  was,  of 
course,  to  find  something  new,  and  worthy 
of  inspection.  With  very  little  search,  I 
found  an  object  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  new  national  ship, 
Pennsylvania,  of  140  guns,  now  on  the 
stocks.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  probably  an  of- 
ficer of  some  grade,  at  any  rate,  I  think  he 
wa«  Worthy  to  be  one,  at  least  as  far  as  po- 
liteness is  concerned.  He  showed  me,  with 
an  apparent  feeling  of  national  pride,  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  and  answered  all 
my  questions,  not  only  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  with  seem- 
ingly as  much  pleasure  as  I  could  possibly 
take  in  asking  them.  I  took  minutes  from 
some  of  his  answers,  and  among  the  princi> 
pal  ones  I  find  the  extreme  length  of  the  ship 
is  217  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  .%  feet,  and 
its  depth,  amidships,  51  feet.  But  as  naval 
architecture  is  not  my  object,  though  I  took 
.  several  other  notes,  I  will  not  tax  the  printer 
•  nor  the  reader  with  them.  As  I  had  ano- 
.  ther  use  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  after- 
noon, I  took  a  rather  painful  leave  of  my 
interesting  guide,  reflecting,  at  the  same 
time,  with  what  wonderful  accuracy  the 
sweet  and  bitter  of  life  are  balanced ;  for 
the  extreme  pleasure  I  took  with  this  mo- 
mentary  acquaintance,  was  exactly  balanced 
by  the  pain  of  parting. 

I  now  steered  my  course  to  Washington 
Square,  a  fine  specimen  of  taste  and  libe- 
rality. It  is  situated  in  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  city,  and  I  was  told  that  it  con^ 
tains  about  eight  acres.  It  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  ornamental  trees, 
selected  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but,  as  they  should  be,  mostly  natives  of 
our  own  continent ;  for  certainly,  while  the 
Eastern  Continent  can  boast  of  its  ancient 
riiins,  it«  broken  columns,  and  relics  of  the 


arts  of  other  days,  now  trodden  under  foot, 
and  crumbling  into  dust,  the  proper  field,  in 
which  to  search  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  to  explore  her  inmost  recesses,  will  be 
found  in  the  forests  of  America.  Tlie  sun 
was  now  descending  far  in  the  west,  and 
its  light  striking  in  bold  relief  on  the  trees 
and  flowers,  and  reflected  from  diflerent 
shades  of  green,  presented  a  scene  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

The  city  contains  several  other  spacious 
and  beautiful  squares,  but  I  had  not  time  to 
visit  them.  Why  is  it  that  our  other  cities 
and  villages  are  destitute  of  these  delightful 
appendages  ?  No  reason  can  be  given,  but 
that  they  were  laid  out,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  in  the  early  settlement  in  our  own 
State,  without  any  plan  at  all,  or  the  ground 
has  been  seized  on,  and  sold  in  speculation, 
to  gratify  the  sordid  views  of  forestallers. 

When  thirst  of  gold  enslaves  the  mind, 
And  seltish  views  alone  bear  sway," 

every  nobler  feeling — every  spark  of  lauda- 
ble  national  pride  vanishes,  as  colors  vanish 
when  light  is  withdrawn. 

The  dusk  of  evening  was  closing  around 
me,  and  1  returned  to  my  lodgings.  The 
day's  exercise  had  given  me  an  appetite  for 
a  wholesome  supper,  and  a  night  of  quiet 
repose,  both  of  which  were  duly  enjoyed. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  market,  and  was  soon  convin- 
ced that  its  celebrity  was  justly  merited. 
The  building  and  accommodations  were  in 
themselves  highly  worthy  ofnotice.  Stretch- 
ed  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  through  the  middle 
of  a  wide  avenve,  which  is  a'great  thorough- 
fare through  the  centre  of  the  city,  from 
one  river  to  the  other;  and  forming,  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  streetof  convenient  width. 
Its  plan,  for  beauty  and  convenience,  could 
scarcely  be  improved.  But  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  this  market,  all  I  can  say, 
from  so  short  an  inspection  is,  it  contains 
samples  of  every  thing  which  ever  was,  or 
can  be  exhibited  for  sale  in  a  public  mar- 
ket. The  meats  in  general  were  fine,  but 
the  mutton,  in  particular,  surpassed  any 
display  of  that  article  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
butter  was  exhibited  in  a  style  of  neatness 
and  taste,  which  would  draw  tears  of  plea. 
sure  in  the  eyes  of  an  Epicure-  But  it  was 
not  these  more  prominent  articles  only 
which  attracted  attention  ;  every  thing  the 
eye  could  recognize,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  fossil — natural  or  artificial,  was 
there,  and  all  so  tastefully  arranged,  that  the 
smallest  article  seemed  to  say,  examine  me 
too ;  while  the  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
fresh  vegetables,  whispered,  with  more  con- 
scious dignity,  here  you  may  see  the  eflfect 
of  liberal  premiums  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society.  ^.\    .    ,.'..".  .^•. 

After  breakfast,  taking  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  before  me,  I  set  out  to  view  the  gar- 
dens, water. works,  &c. ;  and,  taking  a 
hackney  coach,  my  first  course  was  steered 
to  Bartram's  Garden  and  Nursery.  These 
are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuyl. 


kill,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  ar 
now  owned,  and  judiciously  managed,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Carr,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tram,  who  is  well  known  as  a  botanist  and 
naturalist;  and  hisvery  superior  collection  of 
North  American  trees  and  plants,  show  him 
in  the  very  pleasing  light  of  being  truly  na- 
tional. 

On  a  stone  over  one  entrance  to  the 
house,  I  noticed  the  date  of  1731,  rather 
roughly  but  plainly  cut.  On  inquiring,  I 
found  that  this  front  of  the  mansion  was 
built  at  that  period  ;  and  another  inscrip- 
tion, purporting  to  have  been  cut  39  years 
afterwards,  reads  and  spells  thus : 

'•  It  is  god  alone  almyty  lord 
The  holy  one  by  me  adored. 

'  "JoHK  Barteam,  1770." 

The  garden,  it  is  said,  was  commenced 
about  four  years  before  the  date  of  the  first 
inscription,  and  is  now  about  114  years  old. 
I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Bartram  and  his 
son  must  have  been  about  100  years  in  col- 
lecting this  valuable  legacy  they  have  left  to 
the  Flora  of  North  America.  A  small  strip 
of  land,  containing  less  than  seven  acres, 
was  said  to  contain  rising  2,000  species,  na. 
tives  of  our  own  country.  But  I  found  also 
.  a  no  less  rich  treat  in  examining  the  exo- 
tics, which  were  very  numerous  and  valua- 
ble. The  collection  of  Camillas  and  tro- 
pical plants,  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  seenj;  among  the  latter  were  some 
fine  specimens  of  Zamias,  Ficus,  Euphor. 
bia  Hetirophyllsv  &«•  The  grounds  were 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  besides  the  amazing 
variety  of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  arrang- 
ed, apparently,  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, the  eflect  is  still  heightened  by  the 
grandeur  of  several  trees,  majestically  tow. 
ering  above,  and  overspreading  the  rest : 
among  which  are  a  Nor\vay  Spruce,  at  least 
80  feet  high  ;  a  Cypress,  (Cupressut  disli- 
eha,)  26  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  and 
114  feet  high  ;  native  Magnolias,  Flowering 
Acacias,  &c.  And  beneath  this  lofty  dis- 
play of  variegated  foliage,  on  proper  fix- 
tures,  I  noticed  a  magnificent  Sago  Palm, 
the  circumference  of  its  foliage  24  feet,  and 
the  stem  3^  feet.  But  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
enumeration,  when  the  bare  catalogue  would 
four  times  exceed  my  limits. 

Between  this  beautiful  and  magnificent 
grove  and  the  Schuylkill,  are  several  fish- 
ponds, with  gold  and  silver  fish  and  acqua. 
tic  plants  ;  and  still  farther  on,  towards  the 
river,  is  an  ancient  cider-mill,  cut,  with 
great  labor,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  near 
which  was  a  small  plot  of  Gama  grass. 
From  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  grass  at  the  south,  parti, 
cularly  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  it 
must  be  found  a  good  substitute  for  clo. 
ver,  herds  grass,  &c.  &c.,  and  its  introduc- 
tion of  great  importance  to  that  section  of 
our  republic.  But  from  an  examination  with 
some  of  it,  raised  in  my  garden,  and  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Carr,  who  has  had  it  on  his 
grounds  a  dozen  years,  I  am  led  to  con- 
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elude  it  will  be  of  no  great  value  to  &m 
northern  farmers.  The  vines  and  fruit 
nurseries  were  extensive,  and  appeared  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  this  splen- 
did establislunent.    _  .   .,.  ,  :ji-       . 

Nor  was  this  display  of  nature  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  polite  attention  of  its  worthy 
proprietor,  who  not  only  answered,  with 
apparent  pleasure,  all  my  questions,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  extended  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  civility,  but  showed  me  many 
deeply  interesting  curiosities,  and,  among 
other  things,  his  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  principally  on  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, and  Botany,  which  seemed  to  say, 

"  Come,  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee, 
or  thought  and  beauty !  Here  are  books  and  flowers." 

Leaving  this  place  with  reluctance,  I 
steered  my  course  to  Lemon  Hill,  which  is 
the  name  very  appropriately  given  to  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  Mr.  Henry  Pratt.  It 
''-d  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
grand  Water- works,  and  is  said  to  contain 
over  twenty  acres.  Nature  seems  to  have 
displayed  her  utmost  power  in  modelling 
this  charming  situation,  leaving  but  little 
for  art  to  accomplish,  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth  ;  and  art, 
with  sueh  a  bold  and  lovely  model,  appears 
to  have  availed  herself  of  every  advantage, 
to  beautify  and  complete  what  Nature  had 
so  happily  begun. 

The  mansion  is  placed  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, just  at  that  point  wIraM  every  thing  is 
in  pleasant  motion.  The  busy  neighbor- 
hood of  Fairmount,  the  interesting  views 
of  this  fine  landscape,  are  fully  kept  before 
the  eye,  by  gently  winding  paths,  through  a 
rich  and  well  kept  grass  plot ;  every  turn 
producing  some  new  and  pleasing  effect. 
The  foot  docs  not  tread  in  the  same  path 
which  the  eye  has  gone  over  before.  The 
groups  of  lofty  trees,  so  advantageously 
placed  on  the  hill,  near  the  house,  with 
their  deep  green  foliage,  form  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  those  of  more  light  and  stin- 
ted growth,  situated  in  front  of  the  ground 
bordering  on  the  water ;  thereby  adding  much 
to  tliie  effect,  by  seeming  to  remove  the  per- 
spective to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
picture.  The  numerous  well  stocked  fish- 
ponds, with  their  islands  and  aquatic  pro- 
ductions, summer-houses,  gardens,  porters' 
and  laborers'  lodges,  all  well  placed  for  pic- 
turesque effect ;  and  the  beautiful  little  grot- 
to, thrown  so  chastely  over  the  mineral 
spring,  all  conspire  to  complete  the  beauty 
and  variety,  without,  in  the  least,  marring 
the  productions  of  nature,  so  very  interest- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  spacious 
green  hot  houses,  with  their  numerous  and 
lovely  tenants,  spread  far  and  wide  in  every 
direction,  making  the  whole  garden  a  repo- 
sitory of  flowers  and  fragrance,  certainly 
stand  prominent  in  their  kind  ;  and  as  we 
migrate  along  the  well  kept  gravel  walks, 
so  richly  adorned  by  tree,  shrub,  and  plant, 
of  every  shade  and  shape,  and  from  every 


climate,  intermixed  with  the  inmates  of  the 
green  house,  tlie  shaddock,  orange,  citron, 
lime,  the  fig  tree,  laden  with  inviting  fruit ; 
the  sugar  cane,  pepper  tree,  banana,  guava, 
and  plantain ;  the  cheremalia,  mango,  and 
splendid  cactus  ;  a  reflecting  mind  must  be 
lost  in  admiration,  not  knowing  which  most 
to  admire,  the  amazing  variety  produced 
by  nature,  or  the  wealth,  liberaUty,  and 
taste,  which  have  planted  and  sustain  them 
there. 

As  I  cast  a  valedictory  glance  at  this  en- 
chanting scenery,  the  power  of  association 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  sligthed  and 

neglected  talents  of  my  worthy  friend  Per- 
rine,  whose  whole  soul  is  compounded  of  bo. 

tanical  science  and  horticultural  taste.  Had 
the  magnanimity  of  our  wise  National  Le- 
gislature been  sufficient  to  have  granted  his 
petition,  for  a  few  acres  of  wild,  and,  proba- 
bly for  a  long  time  to  come,  worthless  land, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the  little 
pecuniary  aid,  to  which  every  sensible  man 
in  the  nation  would  have  been  proud  of 
contributing,  to  enable  him  to  establish  a 
national  repository,  for  the  introduction  and 
acclimation  of  exotic  plants,  he  would  ere 
now  have  exhibited  all  the  beauties  and 
rich  treasures  of  the  vegetable  world,  flour- 
ishing in  high  exuberance,  without  the  ex- 
pensive  aid  of  artificial  heat.  One  half  of 
the  amount,  which  the  patriotic  and  noble 
spirited  proprietor  of  this  establishment  has 
expended,  from  his  own  purse,  would  have 
accomplished  his  object  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  the  nation,  and  profitable  to 
the  present  and  future  geuerations.  But 
public  bodies,  like  corporate  bodies,  have 
no  souls. 

But  I  found  the  plan  of  my  pleasing  ex- 
cursion, as  I  now  find  that  of  my  letter,  ex- 
tended  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  circum- 
stances limit  its  iiccomplishment ;  and  I  had 
then,  as  I  have  now,  to  quit  the  subject  al- 
most at  the  beginning.  You  know  my  at- 
tachment to  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and 
you  know  there  is  nothing  else  so  pleasing 
to  me,  except  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind.  But  here  1  had  both  the  subjects  be-  , 
fore  me  ;  one,  in  the  situation  I  have  so  j 
faintly  described,  and  the  other,  in  the  more 
than  pleasing  urbanity  and  politeness  of  its 
proprietor,  either  of  which,  to  say  the  least, 
I  never  saw  excelled.  I  have  ever  been  of 
the  opinion,  that  a  spirit  to  relish,  and  taste  to 
direct  horticultural  improvements,  is  com-  i 
mensurately  an  evidence  of  an  amiable  and 
philanthropic  disposition  ;  and,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  I  found  it  amply  displayed,  in  the 
kind  attention,  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  re- 
ceived,  not  only  from  Mr.  Pratt,  but  from 
his  principal  gardener.  . 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  I  had 
only  time  to  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  wa- 
ter-works. As  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  mechanics,  and  if  I  were,  I  had 
now  no  time  for  .   . 

"  Elxamining  with  care  each  wondrous  matter 
That  brought  up  water." 


I  can  only  say,  oC  the  whole,  it  is  a  stupca. 
dous  establishment.  But  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  ra«  in  the  reservoir  on  the 
hill,  consisting  of  three  beautiful  sheets  •( 
water,  and  a  fourth  in  operation. 

The  time  I  had  allotted  for  my  stay  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  I  had  examined  but 
two  of  the  gardens,  of  which  I  had  procured 
a  long  list.  I  had  promised  myself  the  plea- 
sure  of  visiting  Mr.  Parker's  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Mr.  McArran's  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nursery,  Mr.  Hibbert's  Nursery,  Messrs. 
Landreths'  Nursery,  and  others  of  equal  ce. 
lebrity  ;  but  the  imperious  call  of  business 
compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure,  and  it 
being  now  Saturday  night,  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings.  -  ,:,^ 

On  Sunday  morning  I  attended  Church. 
But  in  the  afternoon,  as  an  exercii«e  not 
altogether  unapropriate  for  the  day,  I 
visited  Kolinsan  Rural  Cemetery.  This  is  a 
place  which,  though  no  person  of  common 
sense  could  leisurely  enter  with  feehngs  of 
levity,  yet  no  reflecting  mind  could  spend  a 
few  moment's  contemplation  in  it, without  ex- 
periencing emotions  of  exquisitely  pleasing 
satisfaction,  though  still  partaking  of  a 
sober  seriousness  nearly  bordering  on 
melancholy.  ' 

This  place  contains  2J  acres,  h  was 
commenced  in  18'.i7,  and  now  contains  be- 
tween 4  and  .5000  interments,  and  about 
100  vaults.  When  it  was  first  commenced 
a  lot  about  10  by  8  feet  sold  for  $40,  but 
will  now  command  from  $90  to  $100.  An 
adult  stranger  can  be  buried  for  $8r  »nd  « 
child  for  $4,  including  opening  and  cloMBf 
the  grave.     .  ;«^         ,>.  V*:^  ,,^ 

The  place  is  inclosed  on  three"  sides  with 
a  handsome  stone  wall,  and  the  front  side 
with  an  iron  railing.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  entrance  is  a  dwelling  for  the  attendants 
to  the  concern,  where  they  are  at  all  times 
to  be  found.  On  the  left  is  a  green  house, 
with  rooms  over  it  for  meetings  of  the  lot- 
holders  and  managers.    ^  -.     . 

The  plants  in  the  green  house  are  for 
the  purpose  of  ornamenting  graves,  at 
proper  seasons  ;  and  hardy  flowers  in  great 
variet\'  arc  growing,  tastef^illy  and  liberally 
seattered  over  the  ground. 

Among  the  various  and  numerous  monu- 
ments, some  were  of  peculiar  elegance.  I 
noticed  one,  on  which  the  incription  stated 
that  it  w;is  executed  in  Italy.  It  was  of 
exquisite  material  and  workmanship,  and  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  skill  in  the  fine 
arts  peculiiir  to  that  country  ;  but  looking  a 
little  farther,  I  was  most  .igreeably  astonish- 
ed to  find  one  executed  ip  Philadelphia, 
quite  surpassing  it ;  I  could  not  but  indulge 
some  feelings  of  pride  in  reflecting  on  the 
amazing  improvement  since  30  years  ago, 
when  similar  monuments  were  ornamented 
with  an  awful  staring  death's  head  and 
marrow  bones. 

Among  the  interments  I  noticed  that  of  a 
Chinese,  aged  37,  buried  in  1830.    Part  uf 
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.    the  inscription  wfts  in  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter. 

r  could  not  view  this  interesting  spot 
iwithout  painful  reflections,  on  what  appears 
io  me  the  unpardonable  want  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  great  and  opulent  State  in 
trhich  I  live.  Ca«  it  be  from  a  want  of 
social  affection  in  the  people  in  this  state, 
or  can  it  be  from  feelings  of  parsomony, 
that  we  grudge  the  expense,  that  we  suffer 
our  friends  to  be  put  imder  the  I  urf  to-day, 
and  the  place  of  their  rest  broken  up  and 
perhaps  appropriated  to  some  other  use 
to-morrow  ?  The  Corporation  of  your  city 
are  selected  for  their  supposed  fitness,  and 
are  duly  authorised  and  empowered  to 
manage  and  direct  all  affairs  of  public  in- 
terest ;  and  is  it  not  a  duty  tlicy  owe  to 
protect  the  public  feelings,  from  what  must 
be  daily  suffered  by  persons  who  cherish 
■with  tender  affection  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  friend,  when  they  see  the  place  of 
their  remains  turned  into  a  common  high- 
way,  or  perhaps  dug  up,  and  their  bones  scat- 
tered and  trodden  into  dust  1 
"Thia'is^ naturally  a  public  concern  ;  but 
if  it  does  not  soon  receive  the  attention  the 
importance  of  the  case  demands,  it  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  private  speculation, 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  return 
it  to  its  proper  channel,  and  which  would 
place  it  in  a  state  truly  to  be  deplored  by 

'  every  person  whose  heart  is  warmed  by  a 
spark  of  philathropy  or  patriotism.  But  to 
return. 

On  Monday  morning  I  left  Philadelphia, 
ii]i4 1  can  truly  say,  I  never  spent  three 
days  in  more  pleasing  gratification.  Get- 
ting on  board  the  steamboat,  I  lost  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  way  to 
Trenton,  by  accidentally  taking  up  part  of 
a  number  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  of 
a  new  and  beautiful  little  periodical  entitled 
the  Zodiac  :  it  so  completely  engrosftcd  my 
attention,  that  I  saw  nothing  else  till  I  had 
finished  perusing  it,  just  as  we  arrived  at 
Trenton. 

As  natural  history  is  in  some  measure 
my  hobby,  of  course  my  attention  was 
particularly  occupied  by  the  Naturalist's 
book,in  which  I  was  confident  I  recognized 

the  pen  of  my  esteemed  friend  Doct. , 

and  I  determined  to  patronize  the  ^Zodiac 
at  my  return.     ,  A.  W. 


iTo  our  ^Agriculturalists.     B3'  W.  P.     [For 

the  New- York  Fanner,  and  American 

Gardener's  Magazine.] 

Foreigners,  the  least  conversant  with 
the  grades  of  society  in  Europe,  are  much 
surprised  at  the  low  social  estimation  of 
the  agriculturalists  of  this  country.  In 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  excepting 
this,  they  are  ranked  among  the  foremost 
in  public  opinion ;  here,  every  petty  shop- 
keeper is-  con.Hidered  their  superior.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  thi.s  rule,  but  as  a 
claais  It  will  be  admitted  to  bo  correct. 

There  must  be  sornething  radically 
wrong  in  the  .='elf-cstimationof  o\;r  farmers, 
or  such  an  inverted  state  of  their  esteemed 


condition  could  not  exist.  To  endeavor 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
themselves,  is  the  object  of  this  essay.  I 
will  attempt  to  show  them  why,  as  a 
class,  they  ought  to  rank  at  least  as  high 
as  any  other,  and  then  point  out  to  them 
why  they  now  rank  so  much  lower  in  pub- 
lic opinion  than  those  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries.  I  have  no  wish  to  in- 
crease their  pride,  for  man  has  nothing  to 
be  proud  of;  besides,  pride,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  is  a  mean,  grovel- 
ling quality,  exactly  adverse  to  a  fair 
appreciation  of  ourselves  in  oursocial  ca- 
pacity. 

The  fact,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are  the  primary  protlucers  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  a  country,  is  of  itself  sufSclent 
proof  of  their  superiority  as  a  class.  This 
fact  will  no  doubt  be  denied  by  many  of 
our  dealers  and  shopmen,  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  tracing  effects  to  causes,  and  who, 
wrapt  in  self-conceit,  have  assumed  a  sta- 
tion that  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
fact,  however,  can  be  easily  demonstrated, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  as  succinct 
and  plain  a  manner  as  possible. 

We  have  about  two  millions  of  families, 
including  farm  laborers,  employed  in  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits.  This 
estimate  may  be  considered  excessive,  for 
there  may  be  less  than  two  thirds  of  our 
whole  population  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  soil ;  but  however  much  beyond  the 
reality,  it  alters  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  premises  only  in  diminishing  the 
amount  put  in  circulation  annually,  not  in 
its  inductive  facts.  We  will  suppose  that 
.  the  land  under  cultivation  affords  no  sur- 
plus beyond  the  support,  in  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  those  employed  in  culti- 
vating it.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that 
the  farmers  having  nothing  to  sell,  would 
be  unable  to  purchase  any  thing;  that 
every  individual  of  our  population  would 
be  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  obtain 
an  existence,  for  there  would  be  neither 
sellers  nor  purchasers.  We  will  further  sup- 
pose that  the  average  surplus  of  each  family,- 
beyond  their  own  existence,  to  be  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
were  wanting  to  supply  agricultural  instru- 
ments. The  amount  to  be  expended  would 
now  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  which  would  put  into  operation  a 
given  number  of  workmen  in  wood  and  iron, 
sa  well  as  a  small  number  of  dealers  to  facili- 
tate the  receiving  and  executing  of  orders. 
Trade  has  now  commenced,  but  never 
could  have  started  but  for  the  farmers'  sur- 
plus. If  the  average  surplus  of  each  agri- 
cultural family  should  be  one  thousand 
dollars,  an  estimate  probably  very  near  the 
truth,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  surplus 
be  expended  in  the  usual  variety  of  objects 
which  go  to  promote  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  families,  it  is  evident,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  there 
would  be  put  in  operation  builders,  cabinet 
makers,  clothiers,  and  a  thousand  other 
sources  of  industry. 

If,  when  these  agents  have  accumulated 
capital,  and  by  this  means  extended  their 
operations  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand of  the  agriculturalists,  shall  pride 
themsflves  on  a  factitious  superiority,  for- 
getting in  loto  the  source  of  their  wealth, 


ought  they  not  to  be  pitied  rather  than  ad- 
mired by  the  intelligent  part  of  community  ? 

The  amoimt  put  in  circulation  by  our 
farmers,  on  the  last  estimate,  would  be  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  number  of  workmen  and  agents 
employed  to  execute  orders  would  be  vastly 
increased.  The  whole  capital  accumu- 
lated by  the  country  is  exactly  the  amount 
saved  out  of  this  surplus,  by  the  farmers,  and 
the  agents  and  workmen  employed  by  thern. 

That  our  farmers  should  have  a  surplus 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num, over  and  above  feeding  their  families, 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  much 
overrated ;  but  after  deducting  four  hun- 
dred millions  for  the  wages  of  workmen, 
and  three  hundred  for  buying  and  planting 
new  farms,  building  houses  and  bams, 
buying  new  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
repairing  old  ones,  we  shall  find  that  it 
leaves  but  about  eighty-five  dollars  per 
head  for  our  whole  population  for  clothing, 
furnishing,  and  other  necessaries  and  com- 
forts sought  by  those  who  can  afford  »o 
purchase  them.  It  should  also  be  recol- 
lected that  five  millions  of  our  population 
derive  all  their  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries,  from  this  surplus,  and  that  the 
annual  accumulation  of  capital  is  a  pro- 
duct of  that  excess. 

So  long  as  there  is  land  in  a  country  of 
first  and  second  rate  qualities,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  farms,  so  long  can  this  pri- 
mary source  of  weahh  be  extended.  There 
is  also  ample  room  in  this  country  for  a 
great  extension  from  the  land  now  under 
cultivation,  as  at  least  one  third  more  pro- 
duct coul(J  be  raised  from  it  than  is  now- 
produced  ;  but  as  this  consummation  can- 
not possibly  take  place  until  interest  of 
money  and  wages  are  lower,  or  new  labor 
saving  machines  shall  be  invented,  we 
must  hope  rather  than  expect  to  see  it 
realized  in  our  day.    :    J  - 

Manufacturers,  dealers,  and  shopmen, 
and,  in  fact,  all  who  are  not  labormg  on 
farms,  derive  their  whole  support  from  this 
agricultural  surplus.  The  capital,  accu- 
mulated by  those  agents  who  buy  and  sell, 
whether  merchants,  shopkeepers,  or  dealers 
in  any  commodity,  being  savings  from  the 
varied  circulation  of  said  product,  the  far- 
mers ought  surely  to  be  entitled  to  their 
highest  consideration. 

This  surplus  is  by  no  means  stationary, 
and  the  prosperity  of  some  years,  as  well 
as  the  depression  of  others,  are  the  results, 
in  the  jpreater  number  of  instances,  of  the 
greater  or  smaller  surpluses.  If  the  sur- 
plus one  year  should  be  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  another  seventeen  hun- 
dred millions,  and  another  twenty-two  hun- 
dred, it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
elevations  and  depressions  in  the  business 
community  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
variations  which  annually  take  place  in 
these  surpluses  is  the  only  true  barometer 
of  a  country's  prosperity. 

When  merchants,  manufaturers,  and 
dealers  in  a  country  are  operating  with 
large  masses  of  capital,  the  accumulation 
of  many  years,  concentrated  in  cities  and 
towns,  they  lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
original  source  of  wealth.  And  where  the 
right  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist,  as  in 
this  country,  to  enable  agriculturalists  t<> 
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.  concentrate  their  property  in  the  heads  of 
I  families,  the  other  classes  will,  apparently, 
■;  be  much  richer,  and  claim  a  superiority. 
Their  riches,  however,  is  only  apparent; 
for  the  far  greater  portion  of  wealth  in 
every  country  must  ever  remain  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Much  of  the  capital 
wielded  by  dealers  is  altogether  fictitious, 
being  predicated  on  credit,  and  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  more  solid  capital  is 
borrowed  from  the  savings  of  property 
owners. 

Let  me  ask  our  farmers  why  it  is,  with 
so  many  solid  claims  to  superiority,  that  as 
a  class  they  tacitly  acknowledge  them- 
selves inferior  to  those  who  are  their  de- 
pendents ?  I  need  bring  forward  but  one 
circumstance  to  prove  the  fact.  When 
our  farmers  have  a  son  they  consider  more 
than  usually  talented,  do  they  not  bestow 
a  better  education  on  him,  with  a  view  to 
settle  him  with  some  merchant  or  dealer  in 
cnr  cities  or  towns,  ani  this  with  the  fear- 
iil  odds  against  them  of  his  being  ruined  in 
pocket,  mind,  and  body,  as  is  the  fatal  issue 
with  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  ? 
This  is  plainly  acknowledging  that  it  re- 
quires more  talent  and  a  better  education 
to  make  a  dealer  and  shopman  than  it  does 
to  make  a  farmer,  and  this  depreciated 
view  of  their  own  condition  is  the  main 
cause  of  their  being  undervalued  by  the 
community  in  general. 

There  is  no  business  or  profession,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  pursuits,  that  re- 
quires more  solid  talent  to  execute  well 
than  that  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  there 
is  no  class  of  our  citizens  whose  education 
is  so  generally  neglected.  It  is  too  gene- 
rally considered  that  to  learn  to  plough, 
harrow,  sow,  drill,  and  plant ;  to  harvest 
well  when  crops  are  ripe,  and  sell  when 
ready  for  market,  are  all  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  a  farmer,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  cyphering  and  writing.  These,  it  is 
true,  are  necessary  qualifications  for  every 
man  who  has  the  management  of  a  farm ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  are  re- 
quisite to  make  the  pursuit  yield  its  great- 
est degree  of  profit,  and  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  attach  the  most  enterprising  and 
talented  of  its  sons  to  the  calling.  If  the 
owners  of  the  soil  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  that  degree 
of  respectability  which  will  make  them  re- 
spect themselves  as  a  class,  they  must  ac- 
quire far  more  knowledge  than  the  mere 
drudgery  of  a  farm.  They  should  know 
practically  how  to  perform  every  branch 
of  labor,  in  order  to  understand  when  their 
workmen  do  them  justice  ;  but  the  pursuit 
must  indeed  be  miserably  unproductive  and 
uninviting  if  the  owner  of  the  estate  can- 
not make  more  by  systematizing  his  busi- 
ness, and  superintending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  system,  than  by  personal  labor.  They 
should  understand  mensuration  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  land 
after  the  chain  has  been  run ;  the  advantages 
of  draining,  with  the  most  eflfective  and 
most  economical  way  of  operating;  the 
properties  of  different  soils,  including  a 
knowledge  of  what  seeds  and  plants  are 
most  productive  in  each,  with  a  critical 
judgment  of  the  manures  or  composts  best 
adapted  to  dififerent  qualities  of  soil ;  suffi- 
cient of  botany  to  eoaWe  them  to  judge  of 


in  the  greatest 
degree 


highest 


of 


seeds,  plants,  and  fruit  trees,  with  the  best 
mode  of  producing  thfem 
abundance  and  in  the 
perfection. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  our  agriculturalists,   and   not   only  to 
them  as  a  class,  but  to  the  general  com- 
munity,  for  the  average  of  the  farming 
surplus  would  become  so  much  larger  as 
to  materially  benefit  the  whole  mass.  But, 
say  they,  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired 7  neither  our  common  schools,  aca- 
demies, nor  colleges,  give  any  such   in- 
struction, therefore  we  have  not  the  means 
of  acquiring  it.     This  objection  is  too  true, 
and  is  a  truth  highly  disgraceful  to  the  en- 
lightened  age   in  which  we  live.      The 
means  of  acquiring  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion ought  immediately  to  be  put  within 
the  reach  of  this  our  most  valuable  class 
of  citizens.     In  every  college   there  are 
professorships  for  physic,  law,  and  divinity, 
but  none  for  that  class  on  which  our  pros- 
perity and  very  existence  depends.     Agri- 
cultural schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
with  experimental  farms  attached  to  each, 
and  with  such  professors  as  are  requisite 
for  the  scientific  departments,  cannot  be  too 
soon  established.     The  exjxjnse  of  such 
establishments  would  be  repaid  a  hundred 
fold  during  the  existence  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.    A  farmer  should  learn  arithuietic, 
mensuration,  agricultural  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy,  geologj',  and   the  physiology  of 
seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  animals.     A  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  time  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  acquiring  scientific  knowledge,  the 
remainder  to  practical  operations  of  scien- 
tific principles.     The  expense  of  such  an 
education  should  be  as  moderate  as  possi- 
ble, particularly  in  the  commencement  so 
low,  as  to  induce  those  who  have  but  little 
to  spare  for  education,  to  send  their  sons 
to  such  establishments,  in  preference  to  any 
others,  on  the  score  of  expense  alone. 

With  such  an  education,  our  farmers,  in- 
stead of  looking  to  other  pursuits  for  their 
most  talented  sons,  would  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation to  place  them  anywhere  but  on  the 
soil.  Their  sons,  too,  finding  agriculture 
the  most  exalted  of  human  employments, 
would  be  proud  of  their  calling.  That 
time  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  most 


unemployed,  in  place  of  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands,  would  be  appropriated  to 
improving  their  minds.  They  would  as  a 
claiss  stand  boldly  prominent  in  the  front 
ranks  of  society,  and  instead  of  any  feeling 
of  inferiority,  as  is  now  too  much  the  case, 
would  be  able  justly  to  consider  themselves 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  best  of  any 
class ;  and  that  ignorant  flippancy  they 
now  so  much  admire  in  others,  would  be 
found  hollow  and  disgustingl}'  nauseous. 
PoUtically  they  would  become  truly  inde- 
pendent, and  in  place  of  being  the  tools  of 
designing  political  knaves,  they  would  have 
intelligence  to  enable  them  to  think  justly 
on  every  political  subject,  and  manhood  to 
back  their  opinion.  But  the  most  exalted 
of  all  considerations  would  be  the  effect  on 
their  moral  condition  individually.  They 
would  not  only  be  able  to  appreciate  them- 
selves and  their  pursuit  fairly,  as  a  class  of 
the  human  family,  but  in  the  investigation 
of  the  wonderful  arrangement  in  the  order 


of  nature,  they  would  feel  that  man  was  a 
being  of  exceedingly  limited  powers,  that 
his  utmost  scope  was  as  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  Him  whose  infinite  mind  had 
arranged,  and  whose  infinite  power  had 
executed  the  wonderful  works  of  creation. 
In  possession  of  a  physiological  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  seeds,  plants,  and 
trees,  with  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  their 
growth  and  maturity,  their  contemplations 
would  open  to  them  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  Divine  Mind,  and  whether  in  the 
field  or  their  chambers,  they  wo\»ld  enjoy 
this  greatest  and  most  durable  of  all  sources 
of  human  happiness,  that  they  were  never 
"  less  alone  than  when  alone."        W.  P. 

W.  P.  will  not  leave  the  subject,  we 
trust,  which  he  seems  so  well  to  under- 
stand, with  a  single  communication.  Our 
columns  will  always  be  open  to  such  com- 
munications. — [Prop.  N.  Y.  F.] 


To  the  Honorable  Louis 
tary  of  State  of  the  U. 
ton  City. 


McLane,  Secre- 
S.  A.,  Washiug- 


Co.VSULATE  U.  S.  A.,  Campecue,  ) 
February  Ist,  1834.         ( 

Sir, — The  subscriber  now  presents  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  some  facts  and  ar- 
guments, in  favor  of  the  immediate  domes- 
tication of  Tropical  Plants,  in  the  United 
States.  He  wishes  thus  to  show,  not 
merely  that  the  cultivation  of  tropical  sta- 
ples is  practicable  in  our  Territory, — but 
also,  that  it  is  absolutely  mcessary  for 
home  consumption, — is  posiiively  fnrfit 
able  for  the  foreign  market,  and  is  higflly 
desirable,  in  other  res^wcts,  to  promote  the 
j)eace  and  prosi^crity  of  the  Union. 

The  practicability  cf  cultivating  tropical 
productions  in  general,  he  has  manifested 
with  the  facts,  that  the  peculiar  climate  of 
the  tropics  extends  beyond  the  astronomi- 
cal boundary,  several  degrees  north,  into 
our  peninsular  teniiory ;  and  that  the  best 
plants  of  the  tropics  are  actually  flourish- 
ing  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  Penin- 
sula, at  Cape  Florida.     He  has  not  only 
shown  that,  below  28°,  Southern  Florida 
enjoys  the  dry  warm  winter — the  wet  re- 
freshing summer — the  breeze  by  day  from 
the  sea,  and  by  night  from  the  land, — and 
the  trade  winds  from  the  east,  which  are 
common  to  tropical  countries  in  general ; 
but  he  has   also   proved,   by   its  narrow 
level  surface  stretching  southwardly, — ^by 
he  hot  ocean  river  running  northwardly, 
along   its    eastern    shores, — and    by   the 
greater  steadiness  of  the  westwardly  wind 
in  those  latitudes,  that  Tropical  Florida  is 
even  superior  to  the  elevated  Islaixls  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  the  broad  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  in  that  tmiformity  of  tempera- 
ture, which  is  most  favorable  for  vegetable 
growths,  animal  health,   and  physical  en- 
joyment.    He  has  moreover   not    merely 
shown  that  in  this  superior  climate  of  the 
tropics,  are  already  growing  various  com- 
mon vegetables  of  the  tropics,  but  he  has 
further  armoimced  the  flourishing   c<xidi- 
tion  of  the  tenderest,  and  yet  most  pro- 
ductive  plants  of  the  torrid  zone, — the  Ba-  . 
nana  plant,  and  the  Cocoa  palm,  which 
are  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  great- 
est blessings  of  Providence  to  man ;  -"** 
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it  may,  hence,  be  considered  experimental- 
ly demonstriited,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
cultivate  all  tropical  productions  in  the 
soil  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsu- 
la of  East  Florida. 

The  necessity  of  cultivating  tropical  prot 
ductions  for  horiie  consumption,  is  shown 
by  the  facts,  that  the  voluntary  labor  of  the 
many  millions  of  the  colored  races,  spread 
over  the  extremely  great  s\irface  of  the 
whole  torrid  zone,  does  not  create  scarcely 
any  cultivated  tropical  productions  for  extra 
tropical  consumption  ;  that  the  forced  labor 
of  the  few  millions  of  the  black  race,  on  an 
extremely  small  surface  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  does  create  nearly  all  the  culti- 
vated staples  for  exportation ;  find,  that 
the  forced  labor  of  this  black  race,  with  its 
essential  auxiliaries,  the  skill  and  capital 
of  the  white  race,  is  becoming  greatly  re- 
duce«i  by  the  recent  emancipating  act  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

According  to  Crawford,  the  friend  and 
author  of  "  Sugar  withovit  Slavery,"  the 
free  labor  of  all  the  natives  in  the  immense 
belt  of  the  world,  between  30  N.  and  20  S. 
latitude,  supplies  an  annual  exportation 
of  about  61,500  tons  of  sugar, — a  quantity 
which  is  not  equal  to  the  biennial  crop  of 
the  slave  labor  of  the  few  negroes  in  a  little 
district  of  Louisiana  ! !  Indeed,  the  greatly 
superior  productiveness  of  the  forced  labor 
of  the  colored  natives  in  hot  climates,  over 
the  voluntary  labor  of  those  races  in  those 
climates,  is  doubted  only  by  distant  theorists 
on  the  false  data  obtained  from  the  volun- 
tary labor  of  the  white  natives  of  cold  cli- 
mates ;  and  from  the  unphilosophical  sup- 
position of  the  equality  or  sameness  of  the 
different  species  of  mankind.  Yet,  while 
this  undeniable  fact  unequivocally  shows 
the  relative  advantage  of  employing  our 
existing  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
staples,  it  is  not  cited  to  prove  either  the 
pa«»itive  propriety  or  the  political  expedien- 
cy of  the  perpetual  continuance  of  our 
negro  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pressly admitted  that  the  free  labor  of  the 
wkite  race  is  so  mtich  more  productive  than 
either  the  forced  or  free  labor  of  the  black 
race,  that  on  this  account  alone  it  will  in 
time  become  desirable  to  transfer  all  the  co- 
lored species  to  their  original  Africa,  and 
to  avail  ourselves,  even  in  tropical  agricul- 
ture, of  the  voluntary  labor  of  our  white 
citizens  alone. 

As,  then,  |the  wi'hdrawal  of  European 
skill,  capital  and  force,  from  the  negro  la- 
bor of  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  will  diminish  so  greatly  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  tropical  staples  for 
exportation,  it  has  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  employ  American  skill,  capital 
and  force,  on  the  negro  labor  of  certain 
portions  of  our  own  territory,  to  create  an 
equivalent  supply  of  cullivated  tropical 
products  for  the  home  consumption  of  the 
United  States. 

The  profitableness  of  cultivating  tropical 
staples  for  the  foreign  market,  may  be 
shown  with  the  facts,  of  the  itnmense  su- 
periority of  our  people  and  of  our  institu- 
tions over  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  Our 
population  is  composed  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  best  species  of  the  human  genus — 
combining  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
**-^'OYement  of  the  most  civilized  nations 


of  Europe.  Our  government  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  because  it  is  the  government  of 
a  most  moral,  industrious,  enlightened  and 
enterprising  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  colored  species  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
inferior  to  the  worst  varieties  of  the  white 
species  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  the  capa- 
cities, as  well  as  in  the  desires,  of  improv- 
ing their  individual  and  social  condition. 
Their  varied  ?»8Sgovernments  are  the  na- 
tural results  of  an  indolent,  ignorant,  im- 
moral, inibecile,  and,  consequently,  poor 
population.  Possessing  very  few  personal 
desires,  and  very  little  political  protection, 
scarcely  any  skill,  and  rarely  any  capital, 
however  abundant  ma}'  be  the  free  laborers, 
and  however  cheap  the  free  labor,  their 
agricultural  products  mtist  continue  to  be 
scanty  and  dear.  Even  in  the  nominal  re- 
publics of  tropical  America,  the  agriculture 
of  their  Indian  citizens  very  rarely  affords 
an  adequate  supply  for  their  limited  do- 
mestic market,  or  even  for  their  scanty  per- 
sonal consumption  alone ;  and  the  future 
unproductiveness  of  the  free  negro  sub- 
fects,  of  the  British  Islands,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  actual  desolation  of  St.  Domingo. 
Our  only  rivals,  then,  in  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  productions  for  the  foreign  market, 
will  be  the  colonies  in  which  slave  labor 
may  remain  combined  with  European 
skill  and  capital.  Of  these,  the  most  for- 
midable is  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  yet 
her  population  and  government  are  great- 
ly inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
for  prosperous  agriculture.  The  'Spanish 
varieties  of  the  white  species  of  mankind, 
is  notorious  for  the  numerous  defects  of 
the  national  character,  institutions,  arid 
even  religion  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  disadvantages  for  profitable 
production  common  to  all  colonial  estab- 
lishments, hence  increase,  both  in  num- 
ber and  weight,  in  a  Spanish  colony.  The 
innumerable  taxations  of  most  Catholic 
desiwtism,  on  the  time  and  money  of  its 
subjects,  rival,  in  abusive  oppression,  the 
numerous  exactions  of  most  Catholic  su- 
perstition, on  the  purse  and  pursuits  of  its 
professors.  But  independently  of  every 
other  consideration,  the  exemption  of  the 
American  planter  from  the  heavy  du- 
ties paid  by  Colonial  planters,  on  the 
extra-tropical  productions  of  the  United 
States,  consumed  by  their  laborers,  will 
enable  the  fonner  to  furnish  tropical  pro- 
ductions much  cheaper  for  the  European 
market.  Even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  in  our  Atlantic  South- 
ern States,  their  actual  cultivated  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics — their  rice,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  are  profitably  exported  to  every 
portion  of  the  loiTid  zone  itself,  in  spite 
of  heavy  duties  and  prohibitory  laws  ;  and 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that  with- 
in five  years,  even  the  sugar  of  Louisiana 
will  be  smuggled  into  every  port  of  Span- 
ish America. 

The  desirableness  in  other  respects,  of 
cultivating  tropical  productions  to  promote 
the  peace  and  prosjierity  of  the  Union, 
may  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  hostile 
policy  of  the  governments  of  the  torrid 
zone,  to  the  present  agricultural  distress 
of  the  southern  portion  of  our  old  Atlantic 
Slates  i  to  the  future  probability  of  em- 
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ploying  the  free  labor  of  our  white  cii'" 
zens,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  warmcs^^ 
sections  of  the  confederation  ;  to  additional 
considerations  derived  from  the  climate  anil 
position  of  South  Florida ;  and  to  our 
moral  obligations  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  country. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  West  India 
trade  illustrates,  not  merely  the  disadvan- 
tages of  foreign  legislation  to  our  mer- 
chants and  mariners,  but  alpo  its  still 
greater  injury  to  our  fiirmers  and  other 
creators  of  domestic  products  for  the  iro 
pical  markets  ;  as  any  diminution  of  con- 
sumption in  foriegn  ports  not  only  dimi- 
nishes the  price  of  the  small  excess  created 
for  exportation,  but  also  of  the  immense 
amount  produced  for  home  consumption. 
The  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  foreign 
demand  cause  the  ruinous  fluctuations 
in  domestic  value,  is  alone  an  argument 
for  substituting  a  domestic  market;  and 
this  substitution  has,  moreover,  become  ai^ 
absolutely  necessary  measure  of  self  <le- 
fence,  against  the  hostile  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  torrid  zone.  Nearly  all 
our  most  important  products,  both  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  are  either  loaded 
with  excessive  duties,  or  entirely  prohi- 
bited in  tropical  ports.  Even  our  neigh- 
boring Republics  of  Spanish  America  will 
not  admit  our  northern  wheat  or  southern 
rice,  unless  when  compelled  by  famine  ; 
nor  our  greatest  staples  of  tobacco  and 
cotton,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
As  tropical  Mexico  refuses  to  take  in  ex- 
change our  corn  and  our  rice,  our  tobacco 
and  our  cotton,  Ve  are  therefore  virtually 
compelled  to  cultivate  her  vanilla  and  her 
jalap,  and  her  cochineal  cactus,  and  above 
all  the  foliaceous  fibres  of  her  Henequen 
Agaves.  As  tropical  Cuba  refuses  reci- 
procity to  our  vessels,  engaged  in  trans- 
porting her  sugar  and  coffee  to  our  own 
ports,  we  must  cultivate  enough  of  both 
staples,  to  freight  them  more  profitably  in 
the  coasting  trade.  But  even  under  the 
most  favorable  legislation  of  tropical  coun- 
tries— a  perfect  and  perpetual  free  trade — 
our  landed  and  shipping  interests  may 
be  both  more  profitably  employed  in  do- 
mestic commerce,  with  the  prodwcers  of 
tropical  staples  in  our  own  territory.  It 
has  already  been  proved  that  even  our 
slaves  can  create  cultivated  products  more 
abundantly,  and  much  cheaper  than  either 
the  freemen  or  slaves  of  the  torrid  zone. 
It  is  also  equally  certain,  the  standard  of 
comfortable  subsistence  being  so  much 
higher  in  the  United  State.*,  that  even 
our  slaves  consume  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  extra-tropical  products.  Hence,  a 
reciprocal  augmentation  of  supply  and 
demand  will  form  a  mutually  more  pro- 
fitable trade  between  the  colder  and  warm- 
er divisions  of  the  Union. 

The  agricultural  distress  of  the  sterile 
districts  of  the  old  States,  (or  northern  and 
southern  Atlantic  States,)  is  principally 
caused  by  the  cultivation  of  their  common 
staples  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  netff 
States,  (or  western  and  southwestern 
States ; )  and  the  only  agricultural  remedy 
for  this  distress,  will  be  found  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  new  staples  as  are  equi- 
valents to  adding  fertility  to  barren  soils. 

It  it  true  that  the  farmers  of  the  cold 
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northern  Atlantic  Stales  cannot  well  com- 
pensate themselves,  for  tiio  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  western  Stales  in  corn 
and  wheat,  by  cultivating  the  vine  and  the 
mulberry  ;  and  that  hence  many  are  forced 
to  become  manufacturers   and  mariners  ; 
b)it  it  is  very  certain  that  the  planters  of 
the  warm   southern  Atlantic  States  can 
more  than  compensate  themselves,  for  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  southwest- 
ern States  in  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton,  by 
rnltivating  the  cassave  jalropha,  the  co- 
chineal cactus,  and  the  henequen  agave  ; 
and  that  the  sugar  palm  on  the  poorest 
soils  of  Georgia,  will  be  more  profitable 
than  the  sugar  cane  on  the  richest  loams 
of  Louisiana.     As  we  possess  all  the  soils 
and  climate,  with  the  best  people  and  insti- 
i 111  ions  of  the  world,  we  liave  neither  ihe 
necessity,  nor  the  desire,  nor  the  power  of 
European    agi'iculturalists    to    force    the 
production  of    similar  plants,  in    inferior 
climates  and   on   inferior  soils.     On  the 
ron.iary,  an  American  cultivator  must  se- 
lect the  naturally  most  productive  soil  and 
climate  for  a  given  plant,  or  the  naturally 
most  productive  plant  for  a  given  climate 
and    soil.     Hitherto   our    agriculturalists 
have  preferred  changing  the  place  of  loca- 
tion to  varying  the  object  of  cultivation ; 
and  hence  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  furnishes  the  cheapest  and 
most    abundant    supply   of   our    present 
sta})lcs,  both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign 
market.      Although   the   only   formidable 
rivals  of  our  western  and  southwestern  cul- 
tivators, are  themselves,  they  have  already 
reached  the   extreme  of   over  production 
for  foreign   consumption.    t)ur  southern 
planters,   on  their    inferior   soils,   camiot 
iience  any  longer  continue  the  profitable 
production  of  similar  staples :  and  by  aug- 
menting the  number  and  capital  of  south- 
western planters,  they  only  injure  the  lat- 
ter without  benefiting  themselves.     They 
must,  therefore,  seek  neio  staples  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  naturally  most  productive 
plants  for  their  reputed  barren  soils.     Rich 
and  poor,  fertile  and  sterile,  are  only  relative 
epithets  in  their  application  to  agriculture ; 
and  hence  the  poorest  soils  for  rice  and 
cotton,  may  be  the  richest  soils  for  cassave 
and  henequen,  and  the  most  sterile  soils 
for  the  tobacco  plant  and  the  sugar  cane, 
may  be  the  most  fertile  soils  for  the  cochi- 
neal cactus  and  the  sugar  palm.     "  Palm 
sugar,  not  cane  sugar,  supplies  the  great 
consumption   of  the   people  of  the   East 
Indies,  in  the  poorer  and  more  mountainous 
countries."     "As  the  palms  are  the  pro- 
duce of  poor  soils,   and  the   labor   is   so 
small  and  the  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter from  them  so  great,  that  palm  sugar 
is  protluced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  cane 
sugar,  of  the  same  degree  of  purity, — that 
is,  for  something  less  than  one  penny  per 
])ound." 

Our  present  tropical  staples  require  a 
costly,  troublesome  cultivation  5  demand 
a  thick  vegetable  mould  ;  and  impoverish 
the  richest  soils  in  which  they  are  planted. 

But  the  future  tropical  staples  of  the 
south  will  need  only  a  cheap,  simple  cul- 
tivation; will  content  themselves  with 
bare  sandy  earth ;  and  will  actually  en- 
rich the  poorest  surfaces  on  which  they 
spontaneously  grow.    And  as  our  tropica^ 


rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  on  equal  soils, 
are  absolutely  more  productive  than  in 
their  native  climates,  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  that  our  southern  States  will 
enjoy  an  equal  superiority  in  the  culture 
of  tropical  cassave,  cochineal,  and  hene- 
quen.     ■•.     :  \    ' 

Reciprocal  prosperity  being  thus  re- 
stored, our  southern  brethren  will  cease 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union. 

The  possibility  of  employing  the  volun- 
tary labor  of  our  wliite  citizens  in  tropical 
agriculture,  becomes  especiall}'-  important, 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  United 
States  embrace  the  on'.y  portion  of  the 
world  in  which  the  best  laborers  and  the 
best  institutions  can  be  combined,  in  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  productions. 

The  neighboring  miscalled  Republics 
contain  four  times  as  many  Indian  as 
white  citizens  ;  the  latter  are  the  least 
productive  variety  of  the  white  race,  and 
their  governments  are  mere  military  anar- 
chies. The  neighboring  distracted  Colo- 
nies contain  a  majority  of  negroes,  who, 
when  freed,  will  expel  the  whiles ;  and 
thenceforward,  like  their  Haytian  prede- 
cessors, they  will  be  productive  alone  in 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  Tropical 
Asia  and  Africa  cannot  endure  white 
laborers,  nor  free  institutions ;  and  Eu- 
rope has  not  any  tropical  climate  into 
which  her  white  laborers  can  extend. — 
But  our  Southern  States  contain  already  a 
respectable  number  of  white  laborers ;  and 
in  Florida  they  will  probably  outnumber 
the  negro  laborers.  The  slave  States,  in 
their  own  time  and  manner^  wjU  even- 
tually emancipate  and  transport  all  their 
colored  laborers ;  and  we  shall  then  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  the  only  possible  ex- 
ample of  tropical  staples  created  by  the 
most  productive  species  of  mankind,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  form  of  govern- 
ment on  earth. 

The  additional  considerations  derived 
from  the  climate  and  position  of  South 
Florida,  embrace  the  retention  within  our 
bonlens  of  those  fellow  citizens  who  an- 
nually leave  it  to  locate  themselves  or 
to  perish  in  foreign  countries.  Texas  and 
CiUmi  are  constantly  attracting  our  agri- 
culturalists, who  soon  sorrow  for  the  hap- 
py institutions  of  their  Fatherland,  and 
who  will  return  when  the  existence  of  a 
superior  tropical  climate  in  Southern  Flo- 
rida shall  become  generally  known. 

The  south  of  France  and  of  Italy  have 
hitherto  invited  our  invalids  to  perish  in 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  their  changeable 
climates,  but  hereafter  they  will  seek  for 
health  in  the  unrivaled  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, and  advantages  of  position,  pre- 
sented by  the  tropical  extremity  of  our 
Peninsula.  -^ 

Our  moral  obligations  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  country  are  based  on  the 
unparallelled  combination  of  advantages 
with  which  it  has  been  favored  by  Provi- 
dence. With  the  most  favorable  form  of 
government,  and  the  most  pro»iuctive  va- 
rieties of  the  best  species  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  all  the  soils  and  climates  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  consequent  ability  to 
cultivate  most  profitably  all  the  most  valu- 

Iable  varieties  of  the  best  species  of  the 
vegetable  race,    li  hence  becomes   our 


duty  to  combine  within  our  territory  the 
creation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
and  variety  of  cultivated  vegetable  pro- 
duct.s  for  the  physical  enjoyment,  not  mere- 
ly of  our  own  citizens,  but  also  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  extra-tropical  countries*, 
and  probably  even  of  the  natives  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  itself  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  with  a  natural  equality  of  soil  m  even 
our  extra-tropical  clinwites,  our  slave  labor 
can  create  cultivated  tropical  products 
much  more  abundantly  and  cheaply  than 
either  the  free  or  slave  labor  of  the  colored 
natives  of  inter-tropical  countries;  that 
many  articles  of  tropical,  culture  instead  of 
deteriorating,  become  more  productive  be- 
yond their  native  zone ;  that  we  may  ul- 
timately apply  the  still  more  productive 
free  labor  of  our  white  citizens  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tropical  staples ;  and  that  such 
laborers,  under  such  institutions,  cannot  be 
devoted  to  tropical  agriculture  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  great  equatorial 
current  of  the  ocean,  after  cutting  off  New- 
Holland  from  Asia,  wearing  its  way  round 
southern  Africa,  and  being  reflected  by  tro- 
pical America,  brings  to  our  shores,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  accumu- 
lated heat  of  the  torrid  zone  to  encoxirage 
our  cultivation  of  the  valuable  vegetables 
of  that  unproducing  belt  of  the  globe.  The 
white  population  on  its  borders  will  soen 
be  forced  to  embark  on  its  bosom  for  the 
United  States.  Once  entirely  abandoried 
by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  white  spe- 
cies, the  colored  species  will  not  furnish  an 
adequate  quantity  of  even  uncultivated 
products  for  extra-tropical  consumption. 
Even  logwood,  mahogany,  and  ortwr  wtW 
materials  for  the  arts,  are  diminishing  every 
day.  The  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and 
other  spontimeous  medicines,  are  also  van- 
ishing, and  noxious  substitutes  are  export- 
ed to  kill,  instead  of  cure,  our  feHow  citi- 
zens. If,  therefore,  we  do  not  speedily  na- 
turalize a/l  useful  tropical  plants  in  tropical 
Florida,  they  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  world. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,       "*  - 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Periiii»b. 


To  the  Honorable  Louis  McLane,  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Washing- 
ton City. 

Consulate  U.  S.  A.,  CAnrECHK,   I 

February  ^^h,  1835.         f      ' 

Sir, — As  an  appendix  to  his  commirm-    • 
cation  of  the  1st  inst.,  the  8ub.<?criber  avaib    * 
himself  of  the  only  statistical  data  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate  the  greatly  superior   ^ 
productiveness  of  slave  labor  in  the  United 
States  over  slave  labor  in  the  West  Indies. 

British  AVest  India  Colonies,  692,700 
slaves,  427,392,000  sugar,  and  19,769,500 
coflTee  exported. 

Spanish  Island  of  Cuba,  286,942  slave.=?, 
162,703,425  sugar,  and  42,971,626  coflfee     ' 
exported. 

Louisiana,    109,631   slaves,  70,000,000     ' 
sugar,  and  72,000,000  cotton  exported. 

Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the    : 
culture  of  cotton  is  merely  equal  to  the 
culture  of  sugar  and   coffee,  as  109,631    "* 
slaves  produce  142  millions  of  sugar  and  * 
cotton  in  Louisiana,  in  the  same  propor-" 
lion,  692,700  should  produce  897  millKwat''' 
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of  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  :  and  in  the  same  manner, 
286,942  slaves  should  produce  371  mil- 
lions of  sugar  and  coffee  in  Cuba. 

But  the  former  do  produce  only  447 
millions,  and  the  latter  only  205  millions, 
together  692  millions,  instead  of  the  1268 
.  millions  which  they  should  proiluce  in 
proportion  to  Louisiana.  But  the  truth  i^, 
that  the  relative  value  of  labor  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
more  than  the  value  or  labor  of  the  pro- 
duction either  of  sugar  or  coffee ;  and 
hence  the  combined  979,642  slaves  of 
British  W.  1.  Islands  and  of  Cuba,  should 
yield  1590  millions!  instead  of  672  mil- 
lions of  sugar  and  coffee,  every  year,  for 
exportation;  or  in  other  words,  with  an 
equal  number  of  slaves,  Louisiana  would 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  world  !  ! 

To  obtain  the  details  of  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  single  negro,  the  follow- 
ing estimates  are  presented  of  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  of  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Cuba,  each  assumed  to  yield 
annually  400,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  first  are  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
against  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported 
»ugar,  and  must  hence  be  presumed  to 
present  the  most  unfavorable  aspect  of  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The 
second  is  taken  from  pages  108-9  of  the 
Statistical  History  of  Cuba,  by  Dr.  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra,  who  presents  the  most  favor- 
able aspect  of  the  cultivation  in  genera 
of  the  staples  of  ihai  Islauil.  The  firsi 
diminishes  the  average  product  of  an  acre 
in  Louisiana,  to  1000  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  second  exaggerates  the  average  pro- 
duct of  an  acre  in  Cuba,  to  2038  pounds 
of  su^ar, — although  he  had  previously  ad- 
mitted that  Humboldt  was  correct  in  li- 
miting it  to  1116  pounds  the  acre,  or  1500 
arrobas  the  caballeria. 

The  Louisiana  plantation  is  stated  1200 
acre8=$50,000;  improvements=$50,000; 
negroes  80,  at  $600  each,=$48,000  ;  total 
148,000  dollars. 

The  Cuba  plantation  is  allowed  only 
30  caballerias,  or  9S1  acres,^$54,000  ; 
improvoraents=$65,490 ;  negroes,  90,  at 
$400  each,=36,000;  total  155,490  dollars. 
Of  the  Louisiana  plantation,  ane  third, 
or  400  acres,  is  cultivated — giving  to  each 
negro  5  acres,  and  5000  pounds  product 
in  sugiir. 

Of  the  Cuba  plantation,  one  sixth,  or 
l9C^g  acres,  is  cultivated,  giving  to  each 
negro  2}^,  acres,  and  4444^  pounds  pro- 
duct in  sugar,  i.  e.  555|  pounds  less. 

The  proportion  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  whole  plantation  is,  for  the  negro 
in  Louisiana,  only  105  dollars, — while  for 
the  negro  in  Cuba,  it  liscends  to  151^1,. 
dollars  ;  i.  e.  46fi,  dollars  more. 

Hence,  although  the  slave  in  Cuba  may 
coat  50  per  cent,  less,  and  the  ground  he 
works  may  produce  upwards  of  100  per 
cent.  tHore,  the  slave  in  Louisiana,  both 
positively  in  sugar  and  negatively  in  mo- 
ney, may  gain  for  his  master  upwards  of 
100  per  cent,  more  !  ! 

Without  reference  to  the  priee  of  the 
sugar,  or  of  the  coffee,  or  of  the  cotton, 
it  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  shown,  that 


on  inferior  soils  even  our  slave  labor  will 
create  much  greater  quantities  at  much 
less  expense  !  !  But  when  we  admit  the 
soil  and  climate  to  be  equally  productive, 
how  infinitely  superior  are  the  products 
of  American  skill,  capital  and  cronomy, 
combined  ;  and  when  we  still  further  con- 
template the  greater  productiveness  of 
most  iirlicles  of  tropical  culture,  accli- 
mated within  our  territory,  we  may  safely 
anticipate  that  within  twenty  years,  the 
southernmost  sections  of  our  L'nion  will 
yield  every  tropical  staple  for  the  con- 
sumption of  even  the  torrid  zone  itself 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
sir,  your  humble  and  ob't  serv't, 

Henry  Perrine. 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

Sealed  Propoiiali  will  be  leccivrd  ni  the  tiflice  of  tlic 
Engineer  ol  the  (jeorgia  Railroad,  until  (he  30th  of  No 
vciiilier  next,  tar  delivering,  at  the  cily  of  Savannah  oi 
Cli:irlp«ton.  HB  «o<iii  therealtcr  a8  practlcabli-,  1300  tons  of 
Railroad  Iron,  in  ban  2^  Indies  wide  by  jib*  of  ai.  inch 
thicic,  and  from  14  to  iH  feit  long -with  lliv  enU«  ifarfed 
nt  an  aKglu  of  45  de*.  'I'Im  ban  inun  be  pierced  with  holea 
S-IRthc  of  an  inch  in  diiinieter,  counter  suuic,  and  13  or  10 
inches  opoit  froin  centre  to  centre. 

J.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Engineer'*  Office.  Angiiiiia,  Gee.  \ 
October  gfith.  1835.  {  46— 3t. 

JAMEM   HIVER    AND    KANAW^HA   CA- 
NAL,  VIHCilMA. 

NOTICE  TO    CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Bonrd  of  Directors  of  the  Janica  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Company,  havini;  reiolved  to  place  under 
contract  iicviiity-tliroe  niilef>  of  tii*  lino  of  their  Improve- 
ment, viz  :  All  (hat  part  extending  from  (be  water  works 
dam  at  Lyncbbiiri;,  to  tlic  end  of  section  Nu.  IIS,  in  the 
villa|!C  of  Sc'jttdville,  and  the  ililrteon  iuil««  between  titc 
Seven-tnland  FalU,  and  ilie  village  of  Columbia — 

Sealed  pr«|N)eaU  tvill  be  received  by  th.e  Secretary  of  (he 
Company,  nl  tbtir  i.llice  in  the  cily  of  Uiclininnd,  from 
November  ISlli,  to  December  7ili,  litcluxive,  fur  all  the  ex- 
cav.ilion,  eiubaiiltuient  and  walling  in  that  distance. 

Ttie  por(iun  tf(  ihp  line  wliich  it  is  intended  to  let,  cooi- 
prices  many  diOicuIi  {xiintj,  and  a  coHtlderable  amoont  of 
liver  wallin;:  ai.d  blasting 

The  line  will  be  prepared  for  examination  by  tlie  18ih 
of  November  ;  alter  which  date,  up  to  the  lime  of  letting, 
u!l  needful  infuraiaiion  will  1ms  given,  .ind  the  uiacs  and 
profiles  exhibited  tocnnlractoii>,on  application  being  made 
to  either  ul  Hie  Principal  At^sisiant  Eiigineera.  Simon  W. 
Wriglit,  in  the  village  ol  Cartcrsville,  Uanirl  Livermore,  a 
Scottsvitle,  and  Charles  Ellel,  jr.,  in  the  town  uf  Lynch, 
burg. 

It  is  cxpccltd  that  llie  proiMMals  of  contractors  who  are 
not  personally  known  to  either  uf  tJie  Aasistaut  Engineers, 
will  he  accompanied  by  proper  testimonials  of  character 
and  experience,  from  tlie  Enginiers  (>(  other  works  on 
which  they  havo  been  engaged. 

Tlie  iKA\i  of  (lie  propusnU  will  be  broken  on  the  Kith  of 
Dece.-nber,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  bjr  tbe 
Biiaril,  nirtde  known  as  soon  after,  as  will  be  practicable. 
By  order  of  the  Prcsid'  in  and  Directors 

W.  B  CHITTENDEN,  Secretary. 

Note— This  advertisement  is  not  ititeadcd  to  embrace  llie 
I<ocks,  Dams,  Culverts,  or  any  other  of  tft"  works  uf  art- 
Prior  to  the  letting  of  which,  as  well  a^  of  the  residue  Bf 
tlie  exeav^iiioii  and  embhukment  between  gicoltsvllle  und 
Maidens'  Adventure,  due  notice  will  b«  givwi.        44 — ;7D 

KAUIXKKK  OKPARTMBAT^ 

UALTIMORE  AND   »USUU!^UAJli'NAU   KAILIOAD 

COIIPANr. 

-  «  «  Octofcer  It,  IMS. 

'  To  Conrrscfor*.— Proposal*  will  be  received  bctWM*  ikc 

90th  and  36ih  of  November  next,  for  the  Uradaai)»a  and 

Masonry  ou  dO  milei  of  this  Road. 

ISAAC  TRI\|I<L£, 
Enxineer  B.  &  8.  R  R.  Co. 
VV1L.LIAM  G1BH^4  McNElLL, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

ENGINEER   DEPARTMBNT, 

WRIGI1T8VII.LE    AND    YORK    RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

('clob«r  10,  :8J5. 
Tu  Contruelors.—VniffOi^tU  will  be  received  In  York, 
Penn.,  between  the  30th  and  iiib  of  November  next,  for  th* 
Graduation  and  Masonry,  of  the  whole  line  of  Road. 

ISAAC  TRIMBLE, 
Engineer  W.  4,  Y.  R.  R.  Co. 
WILLIAM  GIBBS  NcNElLL, 
Consulting  Eitj||eer. 
Oat  31.— 3t. 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  ttc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Comiah  Mi 
ners  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payinenta  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John'i  Ball,  Prauk. 
furt  street,  New-York. 

__  JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

{FT*  The  Albany  Argns,  Philadelphia  U.  H.  Gazette  and 
Pennsylvaniau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
tbe  Railroad  Qoinpany,  H  Wall  siroet,  New- York.   S3— if  ' 


KKVir>ORI.EAK8  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAIttROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Tlic  New-OrleaJis  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  mi  tlic  15(h  day  of  rtiy.cmbcr  next.  Proposals 
Will  be  received  at  Itieir  Ulli>'e,  in  \h<t  City  >>f  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  I5lh  of  November  to  the  I5lli  day  of  De 
cembcr  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  uf  tbe  »anie. 

Tlic  Superintending  Engineer,  K.  S.  Sir.illi,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner uf  making  Pro|>osals,  and  i>uch  uti.cr  information  at 
may  b«  required. 

f»f  iwrsons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  cvrtificutes  of  rharactvr  and  qualificntious. 

This  part  of  the  road, {extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontcbartrain,  is  i>erfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  b«iiig 
the  cowmenceaient  of  the  most  extem-ive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  Ui  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  coinncnce- 
laent,  as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  refpon- 
sible  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  straiiaers 
during  tbe  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  rid^je,  ami  perfectly  beakliy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad. 
Engineer  Office,  M.  U.  &  N.  Railroad,  ) 
Aug.  25,  1835. 37 

TO  TCiVNEL  CONrRACTOKS« 

Proimsals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  suniiuiiuf  ibc  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  Tlic  Tunnel  is  900  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  son  sand-btone  rock,  the  highr«t  part  of  tlw 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  00  feet  above  tbe 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cuts  at  the  termination  nre 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  re 
moved  through  shafts.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  rompeteMy. 

E.  11.  GILL, 

Kacineer. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  Pcpt.  17.  \B35.      ^-6t 

RALLRAOD   IRON   WORK* 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  St  CO.. 
Pateraon,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Whkkls,  Boxes,  Axlks,  and  Car  Spri.nos,  made 
and  dtled  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J  ,nr  34  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  ineet'wiih  immediate  attentijn. 

Paterson,  Au'.  19,  18X>.  34— ly 

AMES>  CKLRBKATKD   SHOVELS. 
8PADKS,   «tc. 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-sir.ip  and  plain  Shovels, 
"35     do        ilt\      rouii(l-pf)intut  do 

ia»     do        do       ca»t  steel  Sljovcls  and  Spade*. 
100     do        do       S<jLket  Shovels  and  Spjdts, 
150     do        do       rteel  plnied  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bur* 
sietl  pointed,  made  from  Salbbury  refined  iron.    Por  sale 
by  his  Agenu, 
.    .    J,       .,  WITUERELL,  AMES  Jt  CO. 

"-       V        '  3  Liberty  street.  New- York. 

BACKUS,  AMES  4t  CO. 
^-y" >i  Slate  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  ti  WAHU,    Froprietori  ol  (tie  Albany   Eacle 
Air  Furnace  ar.d   Machine  Sho.M,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  eveiy  other  .'escriniion  of 
cafting*  required  lor  railroads.  R-jy  febU 

STEPHENSON* 
Bmlderofa  tuperior  style  oj  eaaatugii  Can  fot  Rail- 
road, 
No.  864  Eliaabethstrcet,  near  Bleeckeratreri. 
New-Yoik.  ' 

C^  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tiicse  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  aeeu 
on  that  part  uf  tl.e  New-Yoik  aiiriHarljem  Railroad 
n"w  in  operation.  j .^ ^  , )■ 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  iroporled 
and  for  sal*  by  HOWLAND  fc  ASPLNWALLi 

•*  '*  55  South  sires*. 


RAIL-WAY  IRON. 

\*5  ton*  01 1    inch  by  i  inch,  }     Flat  Bar,  in  length*  o 

?S      j"*    .'.*      ^''-     i    '^'•-    I  '••  '0  1°  "ee'.  coun(er.ui.k 

o^l       .       i*      *°-     f    •*"•    lholes,endscu(atananelt 

900      do.    8       do.     I    do.    fof  4o  deirrees.  with  ai.Ii- 

SOO      do.    'i\      do.      {    do.      cing    plates  and  nails  to 

soon  expected.  j  suit. 

aJOdo.ofEJxoRailsof  86  lbs.  jicr  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisitechairn,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3.1,  and  30  inches  diameter 
for  yVheels  of  Rariway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  LocorootivR  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2i,  2i,  3,  3J,  3i,  and  3i  inches  diajnc-.3r  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patcflt  iron. 

The  kbove  wHl  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern. 
roents  and  Incorporated  OovcrnmeniB,  ar.d  tlie  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  k.  (i.  RALSTON 

.,    ,  ,  ,  8  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kind*  of^  R  ail* 
Cliairs,  Pins.  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Pl.ies,  in  uae 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Br  jtaiii,  will  be  e shil^iitd  to 
those  dispoaed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr 

^ARXNEK    WANTED. ^^- 

Wai»te<i,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Eatab- 
^oone  need  apply  who  ia  not  a  thorough- 


lisbmeiit. 


bred  printer.|compctent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
uiid  able  to  fumiih  »3000  cash  capitaL  The  Wt  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letten,  wtik 
raxl  iwme,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  USica 
Wew-lork,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  ^^J^  ^ 


■tnfiiifca'iifirii  I 


^L^^=jnt-:KuJtrA.si*iaiA>iKr  *^r«^s«r#MM««iriMi< 


*";".^vT^' .\?^>" 
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AMER1CA.N  RAII.110AD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  NOVEMBER  28,  lS3a. 


Explicit  Direction. — Wc  are  atuused 
at  times  at  the  thoughtlesHiiess  of  prrsons 
jn  giving  directions  to  others,'  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  wishes.  It  is  not  uncoiu- 
men  for  us  to  receive  a  request  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  Journal,  and  we  are  al. 
ways  ready  to  do  so,  when  we  know  how 
to  do  it  properly  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so  cor> 
rectly,  it  is  necessary  that  we  first  know 
where  to  stop,  and  then  where  to  direct,  it. 
But  we  have  an  instance  now  before  us, 
which  puzzles  us  as  much  as  Patrick's  in. 
quiry  at  the  Post-OfBce,  for  a  letter,  did  the 
P.  M.  Says  Pat,  "  and  have  you  a  letter 
for  m«  1"  "  What  is  your  name  1"  says  the 
worthy  P.  M.  "  My  nam*  is  it  you  ask," 
■ays  he,  "  and  isn't  it  on  the  letter  sure  1" 
So  with  the  person  who  desires  us,  on  the 
margin  of  a  paper,  to  send  his  R.  R.  Journal 
to  Mobile,  he  might  say,  "  Is  not  my  name 
on  your  books  1"  Very  Hkely  ;  but  which 
of  the  800  names  there,  we  are  entirely  un- 
able to  imagine,  and  therefore  shall  be  oblig- 
ed to  wait  for  his  further  directions  ;  which, 
we  hope,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  five 
dollar  U.  S.  note,  for  the  ensuing  year,  to- 
gether with  all  arrearages,  if  there  be  any 
due  for  the  Journal ;  if  so,  he  may  rely  upon 
early  attention  to  his  wishes,  and  our  best 
thanks  for  his  improved  mode  of  giving 
directions.         -.„ ,     _,    . -,.,     „.  .  .,_^ 


To  Bridge  Builders  and  Railroad 
Contractors. — We  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  notice  from  K. 
S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.,  the  Engineer  of 
theFicA*6Kr^  and  Jackson,Mutsissippi,  Rail- 
road. It  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
winter's  campaign,  and  will  doubtle.'^.s  afford 
a  haodsstme  profit  to  enterprising  men. 

VICKSBURG  AND  JACKSON  RAILROAD. 

Notice  to  Contiiactoii8. — Seale<l  Proposals  will 
be  received  by  the  subscriber,  at  Vicksburg,  from  the 
1st  to  tlie  10th  of  January  next,  for  the  grading,  bridg- 
iag  aad  masonry  on  the  eastern  division  of  thi>  Road, 
from  Big  ;Black  River  to  th«j  town  of  Jncksoii,  a  «U«- 
lance  of  34  milcd. 

Three  Bridges  of  considerable  magnitude,  one  to  be 
caortrDcted  over  Big  Black  River,  200  feet  between 
the  abutments,  and  two  over  Baker's  Creek,  about  60, 
feet  between  the  abutments,  are  jobs  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  experienced  contractors. 

Proposals  will  alito  be  received,  at  the  same  iime, 
for  putting  down  the  superstructure  on  the  western 
division,  extending  from  the  Mississippi,  at  Vicksburg, 
to  Big  Black  River,  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  hr  the  execution  of 
the  whole,  or  any  |»rt  of  this  work,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  certificates  of  qualifications  and  character, 
unless  personally  known  to  the  subscriber. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  "Bne,  and  drawings  of  the 
diflferent  constructious  on  it,  may  be  seen,  and  all  ne- 
ceasary  information  obtained,  by  applying  at  the  Ka- 
gineer's  Office,  in  Vicksburg,  between  the  !20th  De- 
cember and  the  time  for  letting. 

R.  S.  Van  Rk.nsselakr,  Civil  Engineer. 

Vicksburg,  November  2ud,  1835. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raii<road  Re- 
port.— We  acknowledge  the  favor,  by  the 
President  of  the  Company,  of  a  copy  of  the 
ninth  annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Co. ;  and  cannot  refrain  from 
here  expressing  our  own,  and  we  believe 
we  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  say  the, 
thanks  of  the  whole  Railroad  conmiunity, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  for 
the  candid,  business-like  and  liberal  man* 
uer  in  which  they  annually  lay  before  the 
world  the  result  of  their  experience. 

It  win  not  be  saying  too  much,  we  are 
sure,  to  denominate  them  the  Railroad  Uni- 
vernty  of  the  Cftited  States.    They  have 


labored  long,  at  great  cost,  and  with  a  diU- 
gence  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  the 
cause ;  aud  what  is  equally  to  their  credil, 
they  have  published  annually  the  result  of 
their  experiments,  and  distributed  their  re. 
ports  with  a  liberal  hand  that  the  world 
might  be  cautioned  by  their  errors  and  in- 
structed by  their  discoveries.  Their  re- 
ports have  in  truth  gone  forth  as  a  text  book, 
and  their  road  and  workshops  have  been  aa 
a  lecture  room  to  thousandi^  who  are  now 
practising,  and  improving  upon  their  ex- 
perience. This  country  owes  to  tiie  enter- 
prise, public  spirit,  and  perseverance,  of  the 
oitizens  of  Baltimore,  a  debt  of  gratitude  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude ;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  President's 
Report,  in  relation  to  their  improvements 
upon,  and  perforii^ftnces  with,  their  locomo- 
tive engines,  when  compared  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
use,  or  rather  in  imagination,  in  1829,  only 
«x  years  ago.  ..  , -_ 

If  such  are  the  results  and  improvements 
of  one  Company  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  when  so  few  comparatively  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  subject  of  Railroads,  what,   '  ' 
we  would  ask,  will  they  not  be  within  the 
next  ten   years,  when  Railroads  shall  be- 
come, as  they  are  now  certainly  becoming,' 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  business  of  the  country  ?  Wlio* 
dare  predict,  or  hazard  a  conjecture,  as  to 
the  improvements  upon  those  now  in  use  ? 
We  need  not  say  that  he  who  should  haz- 
ard any  thing  like  the  following,   viz.  that 
before  the  4th  of  July  1845,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered no  great  performance  to  leave  New-     ' 
York  at  sunrise,  transact  business  in  A/fr«- 
ny,  return  again  to  New-York  before  th€ 
setting  of  the  sun;  or  that  the  mail  will  be 
transported  from  this  city  to  Lake  Erie  ia 
twenty  four  hours,  delivering  and  receiving     " 
mails  at  every  principal  village  on  the  route 
—or  that  the  distance  from  this   city  to-'' 
Boston,  and  toJWashingtoa  City,  will  be 
only  a  nine,  or_  at  the  extent,  ««»  hours 
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journey  ;  and  that  eight  days  to  New  Or- 
leans Mrill  be  laughed  at ! ! !  would  be  re- 
commended a.s  a  suitable  subject  I'or  the 
asylum,  at  ManUattanvilie.  Yet  such,  asy- 
lum, or  no  asylum,  we  predict  will  be  the 
case,  and  also  that  the  improvements  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  keep  pace 
with  these  great  tboroughfHres. 

Th«t  our  readers  may  perceive  the  rapid 
strides  of  improvement  in  locomotive  en- 
gines, we  give  the  following  cxtrHct  from 
the  ofler  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad  Coiupany,  dated  April  2'),  1829  : 

•'  Stipulntions  on  which  the  Directors 
offer  a  premium  of  500/.  for  the  moat  im- 
proved Locomotive  Engine." 

"  The  8«id  engine,  if  it  weighs  six  tons, 
must  be  capable  of  drawinfi  after  it,  day  by 
day,  oa  a  well  constructed  Railway  on  a 
plane,  a  train  of  carriages  of  the  gross 
weight  of  ttcenty  long,  including  the  tender 
and  water  tank,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per 
hour." 

Here  we  have  the  very  best  evidence  of 
the  cxtsnt  of  the  views  of  intelligent  men, 
in  1629;  men  whose  reputation  and  inter- 
est were  at  stake,  and  who  would,  flh'refore, 
have  been  like  to  require  all  that  they  could 
anticipate,  viz.  20  tons  on  a  level  road  at 
ten  miles  per  hour,  and  they  truly  required 
wooders;  but  such  has  been  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  in 
1634  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  con- 
Btruoled  an  engine  which  took  il2  tons  on 
a  level  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  and 
up   an  inclination    17  feet   per  mile  on  a 
curve  with  a  radius  of  only  1000  foet,  nt  the 
rate  of  6^  miles  an  hour  ;  aifd  which  also 
paxsed  a  plane  of  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  264  feet  per  mile  ascent,  with 
eleven  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine  of  7| 
tons— and  in  1835  another  engine    belong. 
ing  to  the  same  company  took  a  load  of  113 
tona  30^  miles  at  the  average  speed  of  12 
miles  per  hour,  overcoming  grades  of  twen- 
ty feet  per  mile  for  six  consecutive   miles 
with  ease,   which  is  at  least  equal   to  213 
tona  at  10  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road  ! 
or  more  than  ten  times  the  requirements  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road,  in  1829. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  ninth  an* 
nual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany, and  will  sustain  us  in  our  assertion 
that   this   community  owe   them  a  debt  of 
gratitude    not  to  be  estimated  ;  which  will 
be  paid,  however,  by  using  the  inforinatioD 
thus  obtained  to  construct  other  Roads  to 
compete  with  them  for  the  business,  and  to 
draw  the  trade  and  travel   to  the  northern 
and  southern  cities.     Much  more  might  be 
said  by  way  of  illustration  of  tlie  benefits 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  operations 
of  this  Company ;  but  we  shall  give  the 
main  part  of  this  valuable  document  in  the 
Journal  hereafter — for  the    present  we  ask 
our  readers  to  compare  the  state  of  improve- 
ments in  1829  and  1835,  and  then  to  imag- 
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ments  which  will  be  efl'octed  within  the  ne.xt 
ten  years. 

In  the  last  annua!  report,  the  power  of 
the  "  Arabian"  locomotive  engine,  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  was  (itated  that  it  had  drawn 
upwards  of  112  tons  on  a  level  at  the  rate 
of  near  twelve  miles  un  hour,  and  the  same 
weight  up  an  ascent  of  17  feet  per  mile,  oc- 
curring on  a  curve  of  1000  feet  radius,  at 
the  rate  of  fi^  miles  an  hour.  Afterwards, 
in  December,  1K34,  the  same  engine  passed 
over  the  planes  at  Parr'a  Ridge,  ascending 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  at  the  average  rate  of 
264  feet  per  mile,  with  two  cars  full  of  pas. 
sengere,  making  with  the  tender  11  tons, 
extTueive  of  its  own  weight  of  7^  tons. 
This  experiment  with  the  "  Arabian,"  led 
the  Board  to  consider  the  propriety  of  re- 
locating the  Road  at  the  planes,  as  already 
mentioned,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  stationary  or  horse  power  there. 

The  '*  Arabian"  was  the  first  engine  built 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan.  It 
is  now  in  daily  use,  travelling  SO  miles  with- 
out slacking  its  fires,  or  letting  its  steam 
get  down,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  There 
are  five  other  engines  like  it,  on  the  road, 
and  three  more  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
completed,  and  ready  for  use. 

On  the  26th  of  September  last,  a  load 
amounting  to  113  tons,  was  attached  to  the 
"  Washington,"  a  new  engine  on  the  plan 
of  the  Arabian,  weighing  eight  tons,  with  a 
view  of  making  an  experiment  of  the  eSec. 
tive  power  of  tlie  Company's  engines  on  the 
Branch  Road.  With  this  great  weight,  the 
engine  travelled  to  the  city  of  Washington 
at  a  rate,  not  less,  at  any  plaee,  than  ten 
miles  an  hour,  preserving  this,  the  least 
8peed,  up  ascents,  of  five  and  .six  miles  iM 
length, 'of  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  train 
was  several  times  purposely  stopped  on  tlie 
ascending  grades,  and  when  the  steam  was 
again  applied,  the  engine  would  steadily  re- 
gain its  previous  velocity,  and  maintain  it 
with  apparent  ease.  The  same  load  was 
brought  from  W'ashington  to  Baltimore  at 
the  same  rate.  The  average  speed  was 
nmch  greater,  and  upon  the  level  parts  of 
the  road,  seemed  entirely  at  the  dit^cretion 
of  the  engineer.  The  same  engine,  on  a 
level,  exerting  the  same  power,  would  have 
drawn  213  tons  at  the  rate  of^  ten  miles  an 
hour.  During  the  whole  time  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  steam.  Performances 
like  this,  are,  it  is  believed,  imequalled  in 
the  history  of  Railroads. 


A  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  the 
above  cause  in  favor  of  the  PlaintifT,  and  he 
hereby  gives  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  he  intends,  from  this  day,  to  en- 
force payment  of  hie  judgment  rendered  in 
New-Castle  County,  at  December  Term, 
1833,  against  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  Company,  for  two  hundred  and  Iwen. 
ty-tix  thouoand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty, 
five  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  ($226,885 
84,)  with  interest  and  costSy  by  process  of 
attachment  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

The  decision  above  referred  to,  establish • 
es  the  important  question,  that  the  Chesa. 
peake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  inde. 
manding  and  receiving  the  tolls  attached, 
acted  in  contravention  of  the  law.  Wheth. 
er  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  this  Corpora, 
tion,  further  to  set  at  defiance  the  declared 
law  of  the  land,  by  extorting  the  payment 
of  tolls  which  may  be  hereafter  attaehedr 
time  will  unfold. 

The  undersigned  regrets  exceedingly, 
that,  by  the  refusal  of  tne  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company  to  satisfy  his 
just  'claim,  afiter  a  tedious,  expensive,  and 
protracted  litigation  of  nearly  /ett  years,  be 
should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  measures 
which,  in  their  execution,  may  be  conven- 
ient to  those  who  may  navigate  the  Cannl, 
but  this  measure  has  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Caaal  Company.  It 
is  his  intention,  however,  to  give  as  little 
trouble  to  those  who  may  beconae  indebted 
for  tolls  to  the  Canal  Company,  as  may  b* 
consistent  with  the  enforcement  of  his  just 
rights.  John  RA.NoeL.jr. 

New-Castle,  Del.,  October  Slst,  1835. 


JoHw  Ranobi.,  jr.  vs.  thb  Chesapeake 
AND  ^Delaware  Canal  Company. — By  the 
following  notice  we  'perceive  that  the  long 
contested  suit  of  Mr.  Randel  against  this 
Company  is  at  length  decided,  and  that  Mr. 
Randel  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  en- 
tilled  to  the  entire  income  of  the  Canal,  un- 
til his  judgment  is  satisfied. 

In  this  controversy,  Mr.  R.  has  contend, 
ed  against  gteat  odds,  but,  with  justice, 
equity,  and  law,  all  on  his  side,  he  has  at 
length  succeeded,  and  will  eventually  be  re. 
numerated  for  his  losses  of  money,  but  not 
for  his  loss  of  time,  nor  the  perplexity  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  a  ten  years'  litiga- 
tion. 

John  Randel,  jr., 
vs. 


I 


Garnishees  of  the 
Chesapeake  &.  Dela- 
ware Canal  Compa. 


In  the  High  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals 
of  the  State  ot  Dela- 
■  ware,— -Attachment 
fieri  facias,  on  judg- 
ment upon  Case  sta 
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We  commence  in  this  number,  what  we 
hoi>e  to  be  able  to  continue,  regularly  here, 
after,  a  summary  of  the  movements,  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  in  relation  to 
Railroads  and  Canals.  Heretofore  other 
avocations  have  rendered  it  impracticable- 

We  shall  probably  be  able,  also,  to  give 
some  interesting  information  in  relation  to 
the  various  Railroads  in  use,  and  in  course 
of  construction  in  Europe.         ]  ,:,.   .^v,. ..  ^ 

We  commence  to-day  by  giving  from  the 
London  Railway  Magazine,  (a  small  work 
of  28  pages  monthly,  at  6«.  sterling  a  year) 
an  interestiag  communication  from  Mr. 
Vignoles.  .  .  i-,.;  -  V    "'    '      ''    ' 

It  win  be  seen  that  Mr.  Vignoles  pat9 
down  the  Raihroods  ia  use  in  Great  Britsiia  at 
nearly  250  miles  ;  and  those  in  eoime  of 
construction  at  400  miles,  whiist  we  have 
in  ttiis  country  at  least  800  miles  of  road  in 
use,  and  near  2D00  miles  more  commenced 
and  in  rapid  course  of  eonAtniction  ;  tnd 
what  is  of  stiH  more  interest,  there  will  be 
1000  miles  in  addition  to  the  above  commen- 
eed  before  next  Spring. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  Mr.  Vigtioles  ob- 
serves, "that  it  is  in  the  United  States 
where  the  great  impulse  is  given  to  Rail' 
roads,"  and  it  is  equally  true,  as  he  further 
remarks,  that  *'  Railways  create  their  own 
resources  of  revenue." 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  tq 
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Extract  from  a  paper  drawn  up  on  the  Dub- 
lin and  Valentia  Railroad,  by  C.  Vio\o- 
LE8,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer. 
"  The  advantages  afforded  by  Railways 
have  now  become  sufficiently  appreciated. 
They  compriae  the  civilization  and  employ- 
naent  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  the  distribution  throughout  the  whole 
country  of  useful  expenditure,  which  the 
localization  of  manufacture  and  capital  has 
before  secured  in  monopoly  to  particular 
distriets ;  the  equalization  o(  the  value  of 
property,  and  more  especially  rapidity  and 
economy  of  communication,  thereby  afford- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  an  intim'ite 
knowledge  of  all  the  wants  and  interests  of' 
the  remoter  provinces. 

"  Consequent  on  the  appreciation  of  these 
objects  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Rail- 
way system  through<mt  Kurope  and  the 
United  States. 

"  In  Great  Britain,  tiie  successful  ex- 
periment between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter gave  birth  to  numeroui^  projects,  of 
which  some  have  been  already  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  there  are  now  in  profitable  opera- 
tion nearly  2.t0  lailes  of  Railway*  in  various 
parts  of  that  country. 

'«  Within  three  years  the  Railway  from 
London  to  Liverpool  will  be  completed,  be- 
sides various  otlier  great  connecting  lines, 
altogether  400  mil*sf  of  Railway,  are  af  this 
time  in  progress  of  construction  in  England 
alone.  Applications  for  200  miles.f  inclu- 
ding the  Bristol  lin^,  are  before  Parliament ; 
and  companies  aie  now  forming  for  up- 
wards of  500  nii!fs,5  among  which  is  the 
connexion  betweei  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, andbetween York  and  London;  in 
all,  nearly  1400  mileis 

"  In  Belgium,  the  first  portion  of  ihc  chain 
of  RailwavK  between  Antwerp  and  the 
Rhine  has,  within  these  few  days,  been 
opened  to  the  public.  Hamburgh,  justly 
alarmed,  is  negotiating  with  Hanovtir  on 
one  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  Prusisia  on 
the  other,  to  secure  a  Railway  through  (»ne 
of  those  kingdoms  into  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Bohemia,  which  will  not  merely  advan- 
tage her  present  trade,  but  bids  fair  to  di- 
vert to  Hamburgh  thn  commerce  of  Trieste, 
for  the  supply  of  central  Germany  with  co- 
lonial  produce  and  manufactures. 

"  France  has  tried  the  experiment  suc- 
cessfully near  Lyons  ;  and  the  government 
have  publicly  declared  they  will  become 
partners  in  the  lines  now  in  progress  from 
Paris  to  the  coast.  Even  in  Austria  there 
are  two  very  extensive  lines  of  Railroad  at 
work. 

"  It  is,  however,  in  the  United  Stales 
where  the  greatest  impulse  has  been  given 

*  Stockton  and  Darlington  and  Branches  40  Miles. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 32  " 

Kailwavs  near  Glasgow,  and  Brancljjes. .  25  " 

Leeds  and  Selby 25  " 

Dundeo  and  Newtyle,  N.  B 12  " 

Hotten  Railway,  ic 10  " 

St.  He  lens  and  Runcorn  and  Branches. . .    12  " 

Wigan  and  Newton  and  Warrington 14  " 

Clareare  Railway 30  •• 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 10  " 

Canterbury  and  Whitstable 8  " 

Seaham   Railway 7  " 

Bolton,  f>eigh  and  Kenyon 10  " 

And  tteveral  otherti. 

t  Londoa  and  Birmingham 1 12  Milea. 

Grand  J'UKilion 80  " 

I    Ijondon  and  Southampton 80  " 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 69  " 

Preston  and  Wyro 18  •• 

Bolton,  Bury,  and  Manchester  and  several 

others 15  " 

t  London  and  Bristol  125  miles,  and  four  or  five  others. 
%  London  &  York,  Cambridge  &  Norwich  280  Miles. 

London,  Ipswich  and  Yarmoinh ISO  •' 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 50  " 

Iioniimi,  BrMtton  and  itvvrtl  oAers 90  ** 

ItOQilan «Dd,aH*owlcl|. ;.;:.. „..„.s ....   9< " 


!  to  ilaihvays.  Many  hundred  miles  are  jiI- 
ready  e.\ecutcd,  and  va^•tly  mor;.' :;rc  in  con- 
templation. 

"  In  the  small  State  of  South  (.'aroiina,  a 
Railway  of  150  miles,  in  i>ncconiinue  i  line, 
is  in  actual  operation.  The  whole  popula- 
tioirof  that  statt'  is  scarcely  3U(».(J(K)  souls  ; 
wages  are  5s.  a  day,  and  capiiai  at  T  per 
cent,  interest :  yet  private  enterprizo  ch^ef- 
ly  has  executed  this  great  lini-.  which  is 
now,  by  its  success,  proving  jrracti'-ally  the 
truth  of  the  principle  long  established  in  th.- 
minds  of  persons  compelpnt  to  Judge,  Jh;u 
Railways  create  their  own  sources  of  re- 
venue. 

"It  seems  incredilile,  that  in  Ireland,: 
with  a  population  of  8,0U0,00{),  multitudes  of  : 
them  in  beggary,  and  too  olicn  in  starva-  j 
tion  from  want  of  work,  with  warres  at  from  ■ 
four  pence  to  one  shilling  a  day,  and  monev  i 
nt  four  per  cent.,  one  short  Railroad  alone  \ 
has  yet  been  executed.  , 

"  However  philanthropists  and  politicians 
may  differ  about  many  of  the  causes  of  the  i 
sulterings  of  the  Irish  poor,  however  va-  ; 
rious  the  proposed  remedies,  all  unite  in  de-  : 
daring  that  want  of  employment  lur  the  la-  j 
boring  classes  is  the  leading  evil,  r*^quir-  ; 
ingthe  application  of  an  immediatf  remedy  :  ■ 
and  all  experience  shows  that  tm  expendi-  j 
tare  of  money  on  public  woriis  has  invari-  i 
ably  introduced  comfort  and  p«ace  to  the  I 
destitute  and  disturbed  districts,  nnd  has  in-  •: 
creased  the  publi.;  revenues  of  the  country  I 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mo- 


The 


intervening 


trniisit   l)!"tween    "^'a- 
I  leiitin  (i!»e    nearest  point  of  land  in  Europe 
to  America)  and   the  harbour  of  Xew-Yurk 
JK  ruiobstructrd  by  inlands,  rocks  ;ir  shoals  ; 
'  and  the  distan-e  being  loss  llian  27(»0  miles, 
may   be  travers-d  by  steam  packets,  euch 
:  as  tiiose  now  running  between  Kingstown 
I  Harbour  a;:d  Liverpool,    in  ten  or  iwelre 
!  days.     London  will  thus  be  brotJght  within 
a  fortnight's  distance  of  the  Canadas  and 
the  United  State.s.    Liverpool  niav  be  reach- 
cd,,oM    the  comuUtion  of  the   Euglis-h  Piail. 
way,  in  ten  Imurjj   from  London  ;  the  aver- 
age p:i«f!age  (looking  forward  to  no  increas- 
ed .-speed  in   st'^amboats)  from  Liverpool  to 
Kingstown  in  IVjurteen  hours ;  and  by  thia 
proposed  Railway  of  tiOO  miles  from  Kings- 
town Harbour  to  Valentia  Harbour,  the  fuu 
acros*;  Ireland  would  be  made  in  ten  hours. 
Ill  all  34,  or  at  most  i?6,  hours  from  Lon- 
don to   the   shores   of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on 
great  emergencies,   find   with  a   favorable 
water   pnssagp,    it   njny    be    reduced  to  23 
hour;?.     The  fact   is  almost  incredible,  but 
it  ii<  undeniable. 

"  If.  as  stated  by  Cnpf.-.iu  Beaufort,  •  the 
establishment  of  a  post  ofti'.  e  parkel  station 
at  Valentia  would  ih.sure  a  saving  of  lour 
or  five  days  in  the  voyages  of  sailing  ves- 
sels,' can  it  be  doubted,  that  with  such  a 
ready  eoanexioii  with  London,  Valentia 
Harbotn-  wiii  no?  bo  the  great  outport  of  the 
Lnited  Jyingdo;!!,  and  (passing  rapidly  over 
the  riiain  of  iniermediate  reai-oning)  of 
France  an<l  all  iiorth».-rn  Eurj^jpe.      In  short. 


ney  expended.     Public  work.s,  the  effects  of  i!  Inland  would   become  the 


which  have  the  great  value  of  improvmg  ij 
and  increasing  internal  intereu!.':se.  trade,  'j 
and  manufacture*,  must  b"  the  ino5t  iiesi-  l! 
rable  of  any,  and  more  so,  when  their  ulti-  ]' 
mate  tendency  will  be  to  coaibiiie  faeihties  j; 
for  foreign  conununication,  and  pirticular-  it 
ly  those  of  a  commercial  naluve.  ' 

"  Sttch  public  works  are  Railwiiyp,  the  i 
new  means  of  communicntiou  «»n  innd  by  || 
steain  ;  a  power  which  on  water  has  already-  !; 
been  so  highly  beneficial  to  Ireiund. 


of  nations  from  the  Old  to  th 


great    highway 
e,New  World." 


VxLin  or  R\iLRO\ns.— The  question  ia 
well  put,  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
.\dvertiser,  "  whether  Railroads,  independ- 
ent of  their  income  to  stockholders,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  improvement!"— 
The  truth  will,  ere  long,  be  more  generally 
admitted,  that,  in  mo.vt  casies,  however  pro- 
filable  the  road  may  be  to  (ije  .stockholders. 


'•  Carrying  the  line  to  an  ultmirite  termi'  jj  _ 
nus  at  Valentia  Jiarbour,  on  the  very  verge  1   't  'S  *till  more  prolitable  to  thee  ummuuity ; 

j  esjMJcially  to  that  portion  who  travel-,  have 
I  goods  or  produce  to  transport,  or  own  pro- 
perty in  its  vicinity.  The  stockholders,  in 
i  that  capacity  alone,  are  the  least  benefitted 
I  of  any  portion  of  the  commimity,  however 
;  large  may  be  their  dividends.    ..     :<^  ^..i^ 


of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tlie  undertal-iing  ceas 
es  to  be  considered  in  a  local  point  of  view, 
and  becomes  a  great  nauonul  work,  in  ' 
which  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Amer-  | 
icas  would  be  as  much  interested  as  Ire-  | 
land.  We  should,  in  fact,  have  arrived  at  a  '. 
port  which  nautical  men,  state!$mcn,  and  ma-  ; 
ny  acute  inquirers,  have  at  various  times,  : 
and  under  different  circunistaiiccs,  and  with-  . 
out  communication  or  connexion  with,  and  I 
even  without  knowledge  of  eacli  other,  re-  i 
commended  as  the  most  eligi!)le  harboirr  for  | 
the  foreign  arrivals  and  dej'artures  of  the  ; 
United  Kingdom.  j 

"  The  attention  of  the  Government  has  I 
often  been  called  to  the  eligible  situation  of  i 
Valencia  Harbour,  and  tlie  highest  naval  | 
authorities  have  given  evidence  to  Parlia- 
ment of  the  peculiar  combination  of  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses  as  a  packet  sta- 
tion. Captain  Benufort,  R.  N.,  and  hv 
drographer  to  the  Admiralty,  states,  that 
'  the  first  object  of  all  vessels,  bound  either 
to  America,  to  the  .south  of  Europe,  or  In- 
dia, is  to  get  far  enough  out  of  the  Channel 
to  be  able  to  adopt  either  tapk  without  fear 
of  the  land  ;  the  ne.xt  object  is,  to  fetch  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Fiiiisterre.'  By  siiil- 
ing  from  the  harbour  of  V.-denlia,  the  most 
westerly  port  in  Europe,  both  these  objects 
are  secured.  Captain  Beaufort  further 
states,  that  «  whenever  possible,  a  packet 
harbour  should  have  two  ways  of  exit,  like 
Spithead,  for  insumce.'     Valentia  Harbour 


Tun  Lowell  R vilroxd— We  copy  the 
followMig  statement  from  the  Lowell  Cou. 
ricr.  The  reader  may  judge  from  it  wheth- 
er  the  Railroad,  independently  of  its  income 
to  the  proprietors,  is  to  be  "regarded  as  a 
public  improvement.  The  number  of  pas. 
sengers  who  travel  on  this  Railroad,  will 
probably  average  5(K)  daily.  The  usual 
speed  is  something  less  than  the  rate  htrfc 
jj  stated,  but  the  average  length  of  a  pnssage 
is  but  a  little  over  an  hour.  The  avera^ 
time  which  was  required,  before  the  opefrr 
mg  ol  the  Railroad,  for  making  the  pasww^v' 
wa«  ii..t    far   from  five  houri.      To  say  no- 

thitig  of  the  saving  of  money  to  those  who 
travel  <iii  (his  route,  is  it  no  public  advau- 
tage  1^  make  a  saving  in  time  of  four  hours 
to  50  \  persons  daily  J  Is  it  not  easy  tO 
iniagii:;-  that  business  is  expedited,  and  thu 
public  good  promoted,  as  well  as  ilie  esM 
and  convenience  of  individuals,  by  this  sa, 
ving  of  time  ? 

"  Raiiroad. — The  train,  we  understand, 
came  up  from  Boston,  Tuesday  forenoon, 
in  fifty.f.ve  minutes,  including  the  ttop  at 
the  half-way  place.     Allowing  for  that  stop 


possesses  this  advantage,  having  too  easy  i  3  minutes,  it  travelled  tt  the  rate  of  thirty 
practicable  inlet*  to  an  excelleht  receptacle  '^''^s  an  hour,  for  the  whole  distance  !  Th« 
fMr.iUppiflf,  e«paeiou8,  gftfe,  land-loelwd;      "  engine  was  a  ne'r  on«,  made  in  Lo^eli," 


r.J.;^   l^ji^^^»,^M^-L.AtJi^:,A^Jf^^ 
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VVc  find  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
u  notice  of  "  a  meeting  held  tit  Medfield,  on 
the  10th  inst.  of  gentlemou  interested  in  the 
project  of  a  Railroad  from  Dedham,  through 
McdGeld,  Medway,  &c.,  to  Woonsockct 
Falls.  A  committee  of  three  persons  from 
eiieh  town  on  the  route,  was  appointed  to 
obtain  information  and  report  at  an  adjourn- 
#d  meeting.  An  improvement  which  will 
unite  the  population  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  flourishing  villages  in 
thot  direction  more  immcdiattly  with  this 
aity,  will  be  of  great  utility,  as  well  to  the 
tfhy  as  to  them,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
»««  the  enterprise  successful." 


Railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Cincin- 
nati.— A  correspondent  of  the  New-York 
Mercantile  Advertiser,  states  that  there  is  a 

S reject  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a 
lailroad  from  Cleveland,  via  Columbus^  to 
Cincinnati.  The  distance  is  about  250 
miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole 
distance  may  be  (ravelled  in  twelve  hours 
instead  of  the  time  now  occupied  by  strtge, 
being  from  three  to  four  days.  The  writer 
itnyn,  "  this  enterprise  is  one  of  vast  mag- 
Hitude  for  a  new  country,  but  it  has  been 
undertaken  by  such  men  as  have  never 
b««>n  known  to  leave  a  work,  when  once 
commenced,  unfmished  ;  and  if  enterprise — 
public  Bpirit — wealth  and  perseverance  are 
t*ny  guaranty,  for  the  completion  of  such  a 
work,  then  may  we  congratulate  ourselves 
in  having  an  abundant  supply  of  each  of 
these  commodities,  and  in  the  full  prospect 
of  success."  The  capital  stock  is  about 
four  millions  of  dollars. 

'  W«  And  the  above  paragraph  in  the  Buf. 
fcio  Commercial  Advertiser,  but  of  the  cir. 
enmstances  detailed  in  it  we  know  no- 
thing.—[Ed.  R.  R.  J.J 

(f^  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we 
have  received  the  Cleveland  Daily  Herald, 
which  contains  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing at  that  place  in  relation  to  the  work,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  our  next. 


The  Louisville  Journal  says  : — 

"  On  the  5th  inst.,  a  bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad 
into  Tennessee,  passed  the  Senate  of  that 
State,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  2,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  reported.     It  had 

freviously  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the 
louse  of  Representatives,  with  an  amend- 
ment, providing,  that  the  Road  should  be 
taxed  as  fast  as  finished." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislatdr;  of  Tennessee  should  attempt  to 
t>\og,  or  throw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of,  such 
a  work  as  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  ] 


Tho  Auburn  Journal  says : — 

"  It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to 
learn  that  the  work  upon  the  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  Railroad  is  already  commenced 
near  Eldridge  ;  and  that  sections  3  and  4 
\'jOUt  three  miles  east  of  this  village)  will 
be  commenced  to-day  :  and  that  it  will  be 
crowded  throughout  the  whole  line  as  fast 
as  the  season  will  permit." 

And  we  say,  before  this  shall  be  comple- 
ied,  another  from  Auburn  to  Seneca  Falls, 
ff«o«v«,  CNtBtmdaigua  and  Roehesier,  will 


be  commenced — as  wc  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  from  the  same  paper  : — 

"  At  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  held  at 
Geneva,  on  the  IGtli  day  of  November,  1835, 
in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  at  Ca- 
nandaigua,  on  the  9th  day  of  November  in- 
Slant,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  procure  a  charter  for  the  construction  of 
a  Railroad  from  Auburn,  through  Seneca 
Falls,  Waterloo,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Manches- 
ter smd  Canandaigun,  to  Rochester." 

Delegates  were  ia  attendance  from  Muu- 
ro,  Ontario,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties. 
The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  call 
of  Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  of  Canandai- 
gua,  to  the  Chair,  and  the  appointment  of 
Samuel  Clark,  of  Waterloo,  and  James  A. 
Guernsey,  of  Pittsford,  Secretaries. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a 

coiumiltee  of  correspondence  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  ilie  object  of  the 

Convention. 

The  friends  of  this  work  may  look  forward 
to  the  succei><s  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion with  the  utmo»t  contidence.  It  is  one 
of  those  works  which  are  as  sure  of  success 
as  that  the  v/heels  of  time  will  continue  to 
roll  for  a  few  years  longer.  It  will  also 
be  continued  east  from  Syracuse.  From 
Rochester  one  is  now  progressing  rapidly 
towards  the  "City  of  the  Lakes ;"  nnd  \i 
will  not,  at  the  farthest,  exceed  five  years 
before  there  will  be  a  continuous  road  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  ;  and  we  congratulate 
those  who  have  been  active  in  the  business, 
that  the  prospect  of  early  snccess  is  now 
BO  fair. 


The  Baltimore  Chronicle  says: — 

"At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  called  upon  a  requisition 
to  that  effect  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  on 
Thursday,  the  19th  November,  on  motion. 

Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Benj.  J,  Co- 
hen and  John  Kettlrwell,  appointed  Se- 
critaries. 

"  The  chairman,  in  a  few  brief  remarks, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  caused 
to  be  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Brownsville,  in  Pennsylvania,urging 
a  convention  in  that  town  on  the  25th,  with 
a  view  to  the  early  completion  of  a  Railroad 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  called  by  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  a  letter 
communicating  the  proceedings  at  Browns- 
ville, published  in  the  Chronicle  of  Monday 
last." 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mayer,  who  closed  by  introducing  some 
spirited  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  And  a  delegation  of  thir- 
ty, including  the  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  day  of  November,  to 
be  formed  of  delegates  from  the  towns, 
cities,  counties,  districts  and  states,  that 
may  find  it  convenient  to  be  represented 
therein,  and  that  feel  an  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  Railroad,  and  of  such  oth- 
er works  of  national  character  as  may  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  Maryland  and  her  sis. 
ter  States — for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  adopting  such  measures  as  shall  seem 


most  likely  to  insure  the  early  completion 
of  said  Road,  and  the  construction  of  such 
other  works. 

Another  meeting  was  held,  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  county,  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  on 
the  sumo  day,  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
of  the  measure  of  a  convention,  and  to  ap- 
point delegates. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of 
internal  improvement  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  arc  moving  in  the  great  cause — 
and  we  most  cordially  bid  them  God  speed 
— believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  resources 
of  the  {West,  wkich  are  being  so  rapidly 
developed,  will  furnish  business  for  all  the 
works  of  communication  that  the  people 
will  make. 

Ohio  is  also  stiring,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  anne.xed  paragraph  from  the  Ashtabula 
Sentinel  of  the  14th  inst. 

"  Railroad  Convention. — In  puruuanoe 
to  previous  notice  given  to  those  friendly  to 
the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  some 
eligible  point  on  Lake  Erie,  within  the  limits 
of  the  counties  of  Geauga  and  Ashtabula,  to 
the  Ohio  river  in  ColuiiibianA  co.  to  assem- 
ble in  convention  at  Warren  on  the  6th  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1835,  »  meeting  con- 
vened at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day." 

The  object  of  this  convention  appears  to 
have  been,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  wilt 
insure  the  commencement  of  operations  on 
what  was  chartered  in  January,  1832,  under 
the  title  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
charter  of  which,  it  appears,  has  become 
void,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  necessary  to 
organize,  2000  shares,  has  not  been  sub- 
scribed. 

Measures  are  to  be,  taken  to  obtain  its  re- 
vival, by  an  extension  of  the  period  for  ob- 
taining the  subscriptions  of  stock. 


HuDso.v  AND  [Dclawarr  Rail  Road. — On 
Monday  Ihsi,  Mr.  Jurvis,  and  the  other  Engineers, 
who  liave  bfen  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  past 
exploring  the  route  of  liie  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Rail  Road,  commenced  surveying  in  our  neighbor- 
hood to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  rouie  to 
be  pursued  from  the  river.  The  rise  at  this  village 
can  easily  be  surmounted  at  several  places,  either 
at  the  north  or  south,  without  tiie  aid  of  a  station- 
ary engine.  We  leiirn  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  have  their  surveys  in  this  region 
completed  so  as  to  be  able  to  let  out  contracts  as 
early  as  practicable  in  the  spring. — {Newburgh 
Gazette.] 


The  number  of  travellers  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
railroad,  is  500  daily.  The  distance  is  twenty-five 
miles,  and  the  time  usually  occupied  in  passing 
from  one  place  to  the  other  is  generally  but  little 
more  than  an  hour.  One  day  last  week  the  train 
ran  through  in  fifty-five  minutes  including?  one  stop. 
The  time  saved  to  each  passenger  by  the  railroad 
over  the  previous  methods  of  conveyance,  is  four 
hours,  amounting  on  "the  ten  hours/stem"  to  two 
hundred  days.— [Jour,  of  Com.] 


Railroad  DisasTbr. — Yesterday  afternoon, 
while  the  two  trains  of  cars  belonging  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  Railroad  were  un  their  re- 
turn to  this  city,  one  from  Timonium  and  the  othoi* 
from  Owing's  Mills,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
inattention  of  the  drivers,  the  two  trains  came  in 
contact  at  the  conjunction  of  the  two  br,  Aches, 
about  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  conse  uence 
was,  a  most  violent  concussion,  causing  bot  a'traina 
to  bound  from  the  traaks,  thereby  injuring  several 
of  the  passengers.  One  gotuleman  in  particular 
was  very  much  injivpd.— [BaU.  P«triot.J      :^  ^^,' 
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It  will  hereafter  be  our  aim  to  give  a 
ihort  sutninary  of  all  the  various  Canals, 
as  notice  may  be  taken  of  them  by  the 
newspaper?  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  by 
which  meanH  our  readers  will  have  some 
idea  of  their  progress  and  prospects ;  and 
from  which,  we  trust,  good  will  result  to  the 
cause  of  Internal  Improvements  throughout 
the  country. 

The  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  Railroads. 

!  In  the  Cumberland  Advocate,  says  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  the  result  which  the  location  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  through 
that  town,  will  produce  there : 
t^  "  The  Canal  Basin  is  to  be  formed  about 
one  hundred  yards  below  the  Chain  Bridge, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  Will's 
Creek,  at  the  Western  end  of  Hoblitzel's 
and  Hoy's  Island.  It  takes  a  narrow  strip 
off  the  lots  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Messrs.  H.  Wineow,  M.  Fisher,  J.  Shriver, 
S.  Charles,  A.  Russell,  M.  Rizer,  jr.,  G.  G. 
Wineow,  and  D.  Shriver,  who  have  given 
the  right  of  way. 

"  The  dam  to  be  constructed  at  Beall's 
Inland,  about  one  mile  below  the  town,  will 
back  the  water,  it  is  said,  as  far  up  Will's 
Creek  as  the  old  market  house,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  forming  all  the 
way  a  canal  or  basin  sufficient  to  transact 
any  amount  of  business  required.  It  is 
also  to  back  the  water  in  the  Potomac  to  a 
point  near  two  miles  above,  or  southwest 
of  the  town,  which  will  join  Will's  Creek 
at  its  mouth  (as  the  river  now  does)  and 
join  the  basin  by  a  guard  lock. 

"  The|whole,  when  completed,  will  form  a 
splendid  Basin  of  about  four  mites  long, 
and  between  a  half  and  a  quarter  mile  wide. 
It  will  present  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Lake  than  a  Basin,  and  will  be  competent 
to  hold  more  than  one  thovsa.nd  Canal 
Boats  at  the  same  time — and  as  one  of  our 
townsmen  remarked  a  short  time  since, 
'  it  will  afiord  pleasure  boats  with  sail — 
steamboats,  coal  boats  and  trade  boats ;  and 
will  be  a  place  of -general  resort  for  fishes 
and  water  fowl  of  every  description.' 

"  It  may  be  said  of  Cnmberlaud  that  she 
is  rising.  Nothing  can  now  prevent  it. 
Her  situation  is  healthy  and  romantic.  She 
has,  or  soon  will  have,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  Canals  in  the  United  States,  lead- 
ing from  her  centre  eastward  to  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Nation — thence  to  any  port  in 
the  world.  And  leading  from  hercentre  west- 
ward, there  is  an  unrivalled  Macadamized 
Road,  which  is  destined  to  convey  to  her 
depots  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  Trade." 

There  is  no  work  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration  more  deserving  of  attention, 
than  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  in  relation  to  this  contem- 
plated work,  is  from  the  Chicaqo  Ameri- 
can. We  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every 
true  ton  of  this  Union,  and  that  he  could  at 
the  same  time  juntly  appreciate  the  ira. 
portance  of  the  work. 

To  us,  who  have  for  years  devoted  so 
much  time  to  the  consideration  and  im- 
portance of  a  more  extended  scale  of  In- 
ternal Improvements,  argument  to  esta- 
blish  its  npcessily'seems  superfluous  ;  yet 
we  are  aware  that  others  have  their  doubts 
^9  to  the  policy  of  pushing  such  works. 


especially  if  the  State  is  to  furnish  the 
whole,|or  a  part,  of  the  means,  to  the  extent 
desired  by  us.  In  this  we  doubt  not  their 
honesty— yet  it  does  appear  that,  so  long 
as  the  expenditure  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  every  man's  property,  and  a  suffi- 
cient revenuB  at  the  8ame  time  is  derived 
from  the  works,  not  only  to  pay  the  tn- 
terest,  and  repairs,  but  also  eventually  to 
liquidate  the  original  outlay,  tliere  must  be 
a  great  want  of  foresight  and  liberality, 
or  intelligence,  in  those  who  cannot  be 
convinced. 

Niagara  Ship  Canal. — No  improvement 
of  a  national  character  so  ciuiaeutly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  States,  as  the  proposed  Ship  Canal 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Tliose  States 
that  border  upon  the  great  Western  Lakes, 
or  that  are,  or  may  be  connected  with  them 
by  natural  and  artificial  navigable  commu- 
nications, have  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work.  It  will  remove  the 
barrier  that  is  now  only  in  part  surmount, 
ed  by  the  Welland  Canal,  and  open  a  safe, 
cheap  and  convenient  communication  be- 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  Lakes,  within 
the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
enable  the  West  to  conduct  her  commer- 
cial operations  independent  of  our  British 
neighbors.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  ap- 
proach one  hundred  and  sixly.one  miles 
nearer  to  the  city  of  New- York  with  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class  navigating  the 
Lakes,  insure  certainty,  increase  the  speed, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  people  of  this  State  will  derive  im- 
mense benefits  from  this  improvement,  as 
the  staple  productions  of  the  soil  must  and 
will  seek  the  New. York  market.  When 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal 
of  New- York  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  burthen,  from  Oswego  on 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River,  as  now 
contemplated,  this  route  to  the  seaboard 
will  combine  mure  advantages  than  any 
other  that  can  be  obtained ;  for  certainty, 
safety,  and  economy  of  transportation,  so 
essential  to  all  commercial  transactions, 
will  be  secured,  and  the  most  advantageous 
market  in  the  United  States  for  the  pro'lucts 
of  the  Wi  St  attained.  Even  now,  without 
the  proposed  improvements  around  the 
Fall,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  New- 
York  Canals,  with  only  the  imperfect  faci- 
lities afforded  by  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
rate  of  transportation  on  goods  from  New. 
York  city  to  Chicago  and  other  ports  on 
Lake  Michigan,  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  is 
considerably  less  than  by  the  way  of  Buf- 
falo ;  and  our  merchants  here  are  able  to 
save,  by  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter 
route,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  cents  per 
barrel  bulk.  This  saving  is  owing  to  the 
superior  economy  of  Lake  over  Canal 
transportation,  and  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  proposed  Ship  Canal. 

*  '"JffiS':.^'-^:-^'"-.  *  *  ..'■■•■' 
No  improvement  of  the  same  extent  can 
be  found  that  will  benefit  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  at  so  little  cost,  or  that 
will  give  so  general  and  extensive  facilities 
to  internal  commerce,  as  the  one  under 
consideration.  A.s  a  meaner  of  national  de- 
fence, this  work  demands  the  serious  at- 
tention of  Congress, — it  will  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  liaRton  the  rapid  concentration  of 
naval  and  military  forces  at  important 
points  along  the  great  extent  of  our  north, 
ern  and  western  frontier. 


The  United  States  Enginears  hav*  just 
completed  the  survey  of  the  several  routes 
for  this  Canal.  They  consider  the  project 
perfectly  practicable,  and  of  much  less  »x- 
pense  than  it  has  generally  l>c«n  estimated 
at,  and  far  less  than  the  great  importance 
of  tlie  work  would  justify. 

We  may  well  consider,  in  connexion  wiUi 
this,  the  Illinois  and  Michioan  Canai.. 
The  people  of  Chicago,  in  their  exertion** 
to  aid  in  pushing  their  great  w.ork  around 
Niagara  Falls,  forget  not— as  they  certaiulj 
should  not — their  immediate  affairs. 

We  find  in  the  American,  of  November 
7th,  a  reference  to,  and  an  account  of,  tlie 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  tber*  on  tlie 
lid,  from  which  we  extract  one  or  two  ri?. 
solutions  showing  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  from  such  a  spirit  good  nmst  result. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  desire  ta 
have  that  improvement,  either  as  a  Canal, 
or  Railroad,  commencfd. 

C-v.vAL  Meeting. — In  another  column 
will  be  found  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Canal  Meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday 
evening  last.  They  are  full  and  compr«» 
hensive,  and  must  meet  the  approbation 
and  I'esponse  of  every  well  informed  citi- 
zen. They  exhibit  enlarged  views  of  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  rail 
for  immediate  and  efficient  actum  in  relation 
to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Can^I.  We 
believe  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  tho 
Illinois  and  Michighn  Canal  is  an  enter- 
prise eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  State  to  a  high  standing 
abroad,  to  open  to  her  citizens  a  navi- 
gable inland  communication  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  of  New- York  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  embracing  ia  its 
influence  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Union, 
bringing  to  their  doors  an  extensive  and 
ready  market ;  opening  an  easy  and  direct 
communication  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
fertile  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  the  most  productive  i-egion  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  calculated  to  conta'n  a  dense  popu- 
lation, whose  products  and  consumptions 
must  at  all  times  keep  up  a  lucrative  and 
active  trade,  •'  exciting  the  powers  of  pro- 
ductive  industry,  furnishing  aliment  and 
giving  energy  to  external  commerce — thr* 
riches  it  will  create,  the  energies  it  will 
call  into  action,  and  the  blessmga  it  will 
produce,  are  so  plain  and  obvious  as  to  be 
b  yond  all  question." 

Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  this  town,  be  held  at  this  place  on  th« 
11th  day  of  November,  instant,  to  consider 
what  measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted 
to  co-operate  witli  the  citizens  of  other 
States  in  an  application  to  Congress  to  open 
a  Ship  Canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario,  round  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  Peck,  Pre«id«iut-. 

B.  S.  Morris,    ^ 

P.  T.  Templk,  \ 


Secretaries. 


Lau.vch. — The  new  stcaniboHt  AVi/-  Jertey,  wHn 
be  launched  tlic  latter  end  of  this  wouk,  from  tbe 
conier  of  Hudson  and  Essex  streets.  Slio  in  in- 
teniJod  for  the  Jersey  Citr  ftrry,  and  is  the  largckt 
an  1  fiiest  ferry  Iw  it  in  the  country,  and  will  of 
course  incre:is(;  the  accoaimodations  oa  this  fwrry, 
already  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any 
other  in  the  Fniled  States. 

Tlic  f.icilitie-  of  accc?s  to  New  York,  by  means 
of  the  P.iersou  and  iSewark  railroads,  nave  in- 
cro.iKe.l  the  trfiveiling;  to  such  n  d«jrre»  aR  to  render 
an  addiiioml  UoAl  neceasorj'. — [Jersey  City  Gar.. 
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fFrom  ths  London  Repertory  of  Pattern  Ir.vemiona.j    li  two  ends  of  the  nave,  as  is  very  clearly 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Jo-  Ij  shown    in   fig.   2,  and    the    ends  of   the 

SEi'H    Gjrbs,    of    Kf.nnington,    in    the  ij  spokes  are  sligluiy  holluwetl  out  in  order 

^.  County  of  Surreu,  Enginf:er,  for  certain  .^  to  abut  aanltrsi  tlie  axletree    box   which 

hnproveinejUa     in     Carriages    and    in   \  constitutes  the  nave  of  the  wheel,     c,  is 

i  a  jilato  formed  on    the  outer  end  of  the 

i  axletree  box,  d.     The  spokes  may  be  so 

I  formed  at  the  ends  which   come  against 

I  the  axletree  box,  </,  that  they  just  fill  in 

pe-  I;  and  wedge  one  another,  as  shown  in  fig. 

culiar  arrangement   of  the   spokes    and  Ij  4,  or  there  may   bo  longitudinal  grooves 

naves  of  wheel?,  whereby  wlieels  may  be  ij  cut  or    cast  on   the   outer   surface   of  the 


Wheels  for    i  arriages. — Sealed   No- 
■     vember  4,  1S34. 

WITH   AX  KNGRAVIXG. 

My  invenlion  of  certain  improvenjents 
ia  wheels  for  carriajjes  consiiits  in 


constructed  with  ^:'eater  t'acilily  as  vvjil 

be  hereafter  fully  described. 

j  ;:•-•-  '    Description  of  the  Drawing. 

Fig.  1,  rcpre.sen:s  a  wheel  cunstruoted 
according  to  my  improvements,  which  I 
prefer  first  to  dessjribe. 

Fig.  2,  ia  aa  edge  view  in  section. 

Fig.  3,  shows  the  nave  in  si^ciIimj,  I 
whicii  is  of  metal.  This  nave  also  con-  i 
stitutes  the  axietrce  b;ix.  \ 

Fig.  4,  shows  part  of  a   wheel   in  sec-  ; 
tton  in  order  to  shew  the  arran^^ement  of ; 
the  spokes.     In  ea<li  of  these  figures,  (1,  j 
2,  3,  and    i,)   the   same    lellers   indicate  | 
similar   parts,   «,  «,  btung  the   felloi-s  ui 
the  wheol,   there    being   martiec.s  cut   i.i 
them  to  rcc&ive  :iio   erul.s  of  the  spf)!vo.s, 
as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  drawing/  at 
fig.  'i.     h,  b,  are  ihe  spokes  \^  liich  it  will 
be  seen  stand  at  an  angle  to  naeh  other, 
and   each  two  (pr>>cc;:din^  fruin  oj'po.sile 
ends  of  the  nave)  appear  Vt'ii(!!i  liie  whf^el 
is  viewed  edgeways  to  fonn  (he  two  .<idp:< 
of  an  isosceles  lrianyle,of  wiiich  the  nave 
represents  the  base  ;   but  it   will  be  seen 
that  the  spokes  are  inserted  at  oqun'i  uis. 
tances   from  each  other  in  the    felloes, 
find  thoy  ore   aliornately   placed  at  the 


i  nave  or  axletree  ho\,     e,  e,  are  screw  ! 

!  bolts  whici)  re'ain  the  parts  of  the  wheel  j 
together,  a'ld  also  hold  the  axletree  with-  I 
in  the  axletree  box,  as  will  be  hereafter  \ 
fully  described,    f,  is  a   washer   whicli  ' 
li(?s  against  the  plate,  c.     It  will  be  seen  | 
that  Ihe  spokes,  6,  which  project  outward  j 
from  the  felloes  come  against  the  plate,  c,  j 
and  the  spokes,  A',  which  project  inwards  j 
are  retained  in  their  position  by  the  plate, 
if,  and  this  plate  is  held  to  its  proper  po- 
sition  by  liie  screw  bolts,  c,  c,  by  means 
of  (he   nuts,  h.     'J'iie   axletree,  j,  has  a 
collar, /,  fornied  (hereon,  and  by  means 
of  tliL*  plate,  /i,  the  screw  nuts,  Z,  and  the 
screw   bolts,   e,   e,  the   axletree    is  held 
within  the  axletree  box,  d,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent on  inspecting  the  various  figures  in 
the  drawing. 

Having  thus  described  the  various 
parts  of  the  Mhefl,  wlien  constructed  ac- 
cording to  my  invention,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  more  particularly  the  pecular 
novelty  of  the  construction  which  consti- 
tutes the  invention  secured  by  the  above 
recited  ietlers  patent.  It  will  be  evident, 
that  as  any  (wo  succeeding  spokes,  b,  b', 
muv  be  said  !o  form  the  two  sides  of  an 


isosceles  triangle,  the  axletree  box  or 
nave,  d,  forming  the  base  of  such  trian- 
gle, if  the  plate,  g,  be  made  to  approach 
the  plate,  c,  the  spokes,  i',  will  approach 
the  spokes,  b,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  ap- 
proach more  nearlv  to  the  perpendicular, 
which  will  tend  to  expand  the  circum- 
ference of  the  felloes,  and  n»ake  the 
whole  wheel  most  rigidly  secure,  and  fhus 
in  case  of  the  spokes  becoming  loose,  the 
wheel  may  be  made  firm  by  merely 
screwing  up  (he  plate,  g :  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  wheel  constructed  ac- 
cording to  these  iinprovenienls,  may  be 
repaired  in  much  less  time,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  when  wheels  formed  in  tlie 
ordinary  manner,  for  it  will  only  bo  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  plate,  g,  sufficient- 
ly  to  take  out  any  faulty  spokes  and  re- 
place the  same  with  others  and  then  to 
screw  up  that  plate,  g,  and  the  wheel  will 
be  again  complete. 

Fig.  5,  represents  a  ditierent  arrange- 
ment for  expanding  the  ppokes  and  fel- 
loes. The  spokes  whicli  are  shown 
edgewise  and  in  part  at  a,  a.  are  all  placed 
in  the  same  plane,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  (he  plates,  c,  c,  and  bolls  and 
nuts,  d,  d,  d,  d.  If  the  spctkes  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  smaller  cone  at 
their  interior  end  than  that  at  (he  exterior 
of  the  box,  e.  e,  it  is  evident  that  by 
screwing  up  the  nuts  on  (he  bolts,  d,  d, 
the  cone,  e,  e,  would  l>e  forced  through 
the  conical  hole  f«irnied  by  the  spokes, 
and  thereby  push  the  whole  of  them  out- 
wards towards  the  felloe,  and  so  produce 
an  expanding  action  outwards.  The 
box  and  spokes  wiien  screwed  up  would 
appear  M  at  a,  tig.  5. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention  of  certain  improvements  in 
wheels  for  carriages,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would 
have  it  understood  that  I  lay  no  claim  to 
the  various  parts  of  a  wheel,  which  arc 
well  known  ;  but  I  do  hereby  confine  my 
claim  of  invention  to  the  arranging  of 
the  spokes  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
expanding  out  the  felloes,  and  thereby 
ofiering  great  facilities  in  constructing 
as  well  as  in  reparing  wheels  so  formed. 

And  further,  as  relates  to  my  improve, 
ments  in  carriages,  the  same  are  ascer- 
tained and  described  by  reference  to  the 
drawings. 

Figs.  6  and  7,  which  represent  such 
parts  of  a  carriage  as  are  necessary  to 
explain  my  invention,  the  same  letters  of 
reference  are  applicable  to  both  these 
figures,  a,  is  the  axletree  of  the  car- 
riage, b,  b,  is  a  box  or  barrel  (shown  at 
fig.  6,  with  one  of  its  ends  removed  to 
exhibit  the  interior,)  which  contains  a 
spiral  spring,  c,  c,  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  axis,  a,  and  the  other  to 
the  box,  b,  b.  The  action  and  construc- 
tion of  this  spring,  therefore,  is  similar 
to  the  main  spring  of  a  watch.  Round 
the  preriphery  of  the  barrel,  b,  b,  is 
wound  the  leather  strap,  d,  d,  d,  attached 
to  the  barrel  at  the  point,  e,  and  to  the 
supporting  rod,  ff,  at  g,  which  support- 
ing rod  is  bolted  to  the  .shafts  (or  any 
convenient  part  of  the  carriage)  at  h,  h. 
It  js  eviilrnt,  therefore,  that  if  weight  be 


{ 
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added  to  the  carriage,  such  weight  will  ji  springs  it  will  describe  a  curve  rrpre- 1|  conHne  myself  to  the  operation  of  two 
tend  to  depress  the  body  of  the  carriage  I  sented  by  the  red  line,  /,  I,  tig.  G,  being  \\  pistons  in  one  cylinder,  as  more  might 
by  pulling  round  tiie  strap,  d,  d,  and  cans*  i  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bars,  |i  be  employed  ;  but  two  appear  to  be  suf. 
iug  the  box  ur  barrel,  b,  b,  to  turn  on  the  i  i,  i,  are  the  radii,  and  the  kuDckles,  k,  k,  m  ticient.     The  8aR)e  principle  of  two  or 


axis,  a,  und  thus  partially  wiiid  up  the 
spiral  spring,  c,  c.  In  the  application  of 
this  invention  I  make  use  of  two  such 
boxes  and  springs  as  shown  at  fig.  7, 
and*  thus  arranged,  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  will  nearly  correspond  with  that 
of  a  carriage  with  common  springs.  It 
will  be  evident,  however,  that  in  this  ar- 
rangement s(>fne  apparatus  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  axis  from  turning  round, 
■and  also  to  prevent  the  carriage  from 
rising  and  falling  in  an  improper  direc- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  shown  at  fign. 
6  and  7,  and  n>ay  be  thus  described. 
Two  flat  bars  of  steel,  i,  t,  are  bolted  at 
one  of  their  ends  to  the  flaps  of  the  axie« 
aij,y,  and  at  the  other  (by  bolts)  to  the 
knuckle  joints,  A*,  k.  By  this  apparatus, 
when    the     carriage   vibrates    upon     its 


the  centre.  The  motion  of  the  carriage,  !;  more  pistons  in  one  cylinder  is  applica- 
therefore,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  suffi-  Ij  ble  to  engines  of  high  pressure  principle. 
ciently  so  for  pi"actical  purposes.  ••  In  fitness  whereof,  &c. 


Having  now  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention  of  impruvenieitts  in  car- 
riages, I  hereby  declare  that  I  claim  as 
my  invention  as  lar  as  relates  to  my  im- 


Enrolled  June  4,  1835. 


rrrom  tlie  London  Mechanics'  MagaaiMj 

i  Oa  the  Practice  or  tuk  Blow  Pipk. 
provements  in  carriages,  the  application  li  — The  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  blow 
of  a  spiral  spring  and  barrel,  as  a  sub-  •!  pipe  in  practical  chemistry,  may  be  re- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  springs  of  car- |l  garded  almost  in  the  same  light  as  the 
riages,  and  the  mode  by  which   the   axis  t'  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the 


is  connected  to  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
viz.,  by  the  radius  bars,  t,  t ,-  and  though 
the  parts  individually  may  have  before 
been  used  in  machinery,  yet  I  claim  the 
whole  as  a  new  combination,  funning  an 
impr<jved  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
springs  of  carriages.  In  witness  whereof, 
d:c.     Enrolled  May  4,  1835. 


^'OBLEs  imprkovi:me>'t  in  the  application  or  steam 


[From  the  Rtpertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 
Specificatian  of  tfie  Patent  granted  to 
William  Alfbed  Noble,  of  Cross 
Street,  Cherry  Garden  Street,  Ber. 
mondsey,  in  the  County  of  Surry,  En- 
gineer, for  certain  Improvement*  in 
applying  Steam  to  the  common  and 
other  Engines.  Sealed  December  4, 
1834.-    \ ;—■::■■]  '-•?  -^;  "^  '  ..  \  •.. 

WITH   AX    KNGRAVING.       .       t 

My  improved  steam  engine  consists  in 
having  two  pistons  in  one  cylinder,  by 
which  means  the  engine  is  enabled  to 
make  double  the  number  of  strokes  it 
would  do  if  it  had  but  one  piston,  conse- 
quently  double  the  velocity  (or  power)  is 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  multiplying 
wheels. 

Description  of  the  Drafting. 
The  annexed  drawing  is  a  representa- 
tion  of  a   perpendicular   section    of  the 
cylinders  for  a   pair  of  thirty-horse   ma- 
a,  the  cylinder,     b,  b,  the 


nne  engines 


admits  the  steam  to  act  on  the  underside  i 
of  the  under  piston,  g,  the  steam  port  i 
which  admits  the  steam  in  the  centre  ofj 
the  cylinder  to  enable  it  to  act  on  the  i 
two  pistons.  A,  the  cistern  which  con-  i 
tains  the  air  pump  and  the  condenser.  I 
r,  i,  i,  i,  the  connecting  rods  to  the  crank,  j 
k,  by  which  the  power  of  the  two  en-  i 
gines  are  united,  k,  the  four  throw  i 
crank,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  running  ! 
under  the  base  of  the  cylinders  and  con-  ' 
densers.  m,  represents  the  steam  ports  i 
above  specified,  as  seen  from  the  other  i 
side  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  steam  is  let  ! 
on  and  off  in  the  usual  way.  /,  /,  the  con-  j 
necling  rods  from  the  crank  of  the  engine  : 
to  the  crank  of  the  paddle  wheels.  The  ; 
steam  being  admitted  through   the  steam  j 

b,  b,' 


purposes  of  commerce.  If  the  latter  has 
increased  our  national  resources,  and  for- 
warded the  interests  of  noechanical  sci- 
I  encc,  by  economising  the  labor  and  ex- 
i  pendituie  which  were  formerly  bestowed, 
j  the  former  has,  in  like  manner,  advanced 
the  cause  of  chemistry,  and  its  dependent 
sciences,  by  reducing  the  expense  of  fuel, 
time,  and  material,  which  were  originally 
required  in  qualitative  analysis.  If  the 
mechanic  can  now  produce,  with  com- 
parative ease  and  expenditure,  an  article 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine,  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  many  weary  day«,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  much  valuable  material,— ihe 
modern  chemist  can,  with  equal  facility, 
detect  the  constituent  principles  of  a 
body,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the 
blow  pipe,  would  have  called  in  requisi- 
tion the  unremitting  exertions  of  many 
tedious  nights,  and  the  profuse  employ- 
ment of  many  rare,  and,  perhaps,  valua- 
ble suhstunces.  In  fact,  by  the  iiitroduc. 
tion  of  this  simple,  yet  invaluable  instru- 
ment, the  modern  chemist  can,  by  his 
parlour  fireside,  and  with  a  common  can> 
die,  perform  those  operations,  to  accom- 
plish which,  the  ancient  and  less  gifted 
philosopher  would  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
a  laboratory,  and  the  continued  poring 
over  an  intensely  active  fire.  The  blow 
pipe,  according  to  Bergman,  had  been 
long  employed  in  the  arts  by  jewellers 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  soldering, 
before  it  was  applied  to  the  purposet  of 
analytical  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  by 
a  Swedish  metallurgist,  of  the  name  of 
Sual,  about  the  year  1733.  Tiiis  indivi. 
•iual,  however,  appears  to  have  left  no 
written  account  of  the  method  which  he 
adoptetl  in  the  application  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  researches  ot  Cronstedt, 
Bergman,  and  Gahn,  and,  more  recently, 
those  of  Berzeliiis  and  Faraday,  have 
concurred  in  raising  this  instrument  to  the 
eminent  station  of  utility  which  it  at  pre- 
sent enjoys.     In  the  work  of  Berzelius  on 


ports,  e,  and  f,  forces   the   pistons, 

togetlier,  the   steam    is  then   turned  ofi'  i  this  subject,  will  be  f(»und  ample  instruc- 


tions for  the  pursuit  of  mineralogical  and 
analviic.il  chemistry;  and  in  the  "  Chemi- 


into    the    condenser    in   the  usual    way,  i 

which  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  at  the 

same    time    the   steam    is    admitted    by   i  cal  Manipulations"  of  Dr.   Faraday,  the 

_^ ,     ,  the  steam  port,  g,  between  the    pistons,   [student  will   meet  with  copious  directions 

pistons,  c,  the  hollow  piston  rod,  with  a  !  the  one  is  then  forced  up  and  the  other  i  for  applying  this  instrument  in  the  bend- 
stuffing  box  at  the  end,  which  admits  of  I  down  :  the  above  action  is  then  repeated,  i  jng  and  blowing  of  glass,  in  practical 
the  piston  rod  to  the  lower  piston  passing  '\  which  being  connected  to  the  cranks  by  jj  chemistry.  For  the  former  purpose,  the 
thn)Ugh.  d,  the  solid  piston  rod  to  lower  'j  means  of  the  connecting  rods,  /,  i,  i,  i,  ;  moutli  blow  pipe  possesses  undeniable  ad- 
pistnn.  r,  the  steam  ])ort  which  admits  I  j  the  machine  or  paddle  wheel  is  set  in  .1  vnntnges ;  hut  for  the  more  fatiguing 
Ihe  steam  to  act  on  the  upper  side  of  the  |  motion.  H  operations  of  Jthe  latter,  the  table,  or  hy. 

upper  piston,  b.   f,  the  steam  port  which  ]      I  would  funbef  observe,  that  I  do  not  |j  drostriiic,  blow  pipe  will  be  found  convc. 
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nient.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the 
mouth  blow  pipe  ovcT  all  those  instru. 
ments  whose  blast  is  produced  by  artifi- 
cial  means,  consists  in  its  portability, 
economy,  and  the  facility  of  immediately 
suspending  or  modifying  the  blast.  "The 
chemist  does  not  possess,"  says  Dr.  Fara- 
day, "a  more  ready,  powerful,  and  gene- 
rally useful  instrument,  than  the  mouth 
blow  pipe,  and  every  student  should  early 
accustom  himself  to  its  effectual  use  and 
application." 


ro  A 


Tuo  supply  of  a  continued  stream  of 
air,  is  the  chief  difficulty  which  u  begin- 
ner experiences  iu  learning  the  use  of 
this  instrument,  and  this  difficulty  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, not  unfrequently  increased  by 
the  employment  of  a  blow  pipe  with  too 
large  an  orifice,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
following  method  of  constructing,  will,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  be  found  more  ef- 
y  ticacious  than  any  other  hitherto  publiMh- 
ed,  since  I  have,  by  its  means,  succeed- 
ed, in  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  commu- 
nicating  the  art  of  blowing  to  a  class  of 
several  persons.  Let  the  pupil  procure 
a  tube  of  glass,  b  e,  about  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a. 
Let  him  now  thoroughly  heat  the  tube  at 
c,  about  two  inches  from  the  end,  by  slow. 
ly  turning  it  round  in  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, or,  what  is  better,  a  spirit  lamp. 
When  he  finds  that  it  will  yield,  let  him 
bend  it  gradually  till  it  has  acquired  the 
position  represented  by  fig.  2.  The  part 
d  is  now  to  be  heated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, till  it  is  found  soft  enough  to  draw 
out,  when  the  part  e  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  point ;  this  point  should 
be  held  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  point 
of  the  flame,  in  order  (o  thirkon  it,  and 
when  cold  it  is  to  bo  ground  away  with  a 
file,  until  the  smallest  possible  orifice  is 


visible.  The  pupil  will  now  be  possessed 
of  a  blow  pipe  (fig.  3,)  with  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  jet ;  and  if  he  puff  out  his 
checks  to  the  utmost,  and  place  the  end 
h  within  his  lips,  while  the  other  extremity 
is  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  can. 
die,  (fig.  .*>,)  he  will,  after  a  \e7i  trials, 
find  no  difiiculty  in  keeping  the  flame 
continvixlJy,  and  irithmU  inteitttixsion,  hori- 
zontal and  clear.  The  operation  which 
he  will  be  required  to  perform,  in  order 
to  keep  his  cheeks  constantly  distended, 
notwithstanding  the  escape  from  the  jet, 
cannot  easily  be  described,  but  will  na- 
turally offer  itself  when  the  expenditure 
of  air  is  very  small.  When  the  pupil  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  constant  blast 
for  several  minutes,  by  this  means,  he 
may  enlarge  the  aperture  by  degrees, 
practising  between  each  enlargement,  till 
he  finds  h^  can  manage  a  blow  pipe  with 
a  large  bore,  when  he  should  purchase 
one  of  brass,  with  j>.n  ivory  or  tinned 
mouth  piece,  for  general  use. 

Among  the  numerous  hydrostatic  blow 
pipes  which  have  already  appeared  in 
your  Magazine,  the  pupil  who  wishes  to 
manufacture  his  own  apparatus,  may  as- 
suredly find  one  which  will  form  a  substi- 
]ute  for  the  table  blow  pipe.     I  subjoin  a 

plan  for  one,  which 
may  be  constructed, 
at  a  trifling  expense, 
by  almost  every  stu- 
dent, and  in  situations 
where    the    articles 


of  workmanship  re- 
quisite for  the  con- 
structioM  of  a  more 
complicated  machine, 
could  not  be  procured. 
a  b  (fig.  6,)  is  a  com- 
inon  pail,  about  half  filled  with  water ;  c 
8  a  large  flower  pot,  inserted,  and  fasten- 
ed in  by  any  convenient  method  ;  d  is  a 
mouth  blow  pipe,  (glass  would  do  on  an 
emergency,)  fastened  in  air  tight,  with  a 
cork  and  lute,  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  pot ;  e  is  a  bent  tube  of 
glass,  or  metal,  terminating  under  the 
mouth  of  the  flower  pot.  When  air  is 
blown  in  from  the  mouth  at  c,  it  rises  into 
the  body  of  the  internal  vessel,  and  dis- 
places the  water,  which,  in  endeavoring 
to  regain  its  level,  forces  out  the  air  from 
the  jet  of  the  blow  pipe,  with  a  force  pro- 
portioned  to  the  height  of  the  colunm  of 
water  displaced. 


Oil  the  Resistance  of  Fluids  ;  6y  Geo.  W. 
Keely,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso. 
phy,  in  Waterville  College. 

Sib, — I  perceive  in  No.  55  of  the  Journal, 
that  Professor  Wallace  has  announced  ii 
new  measure  of  the  reieistance  of  a  fluid  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  plain  surface 
moving  in  it,  viz  :  That  it  is  as  the  sine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Permit  me 
to  state  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  old 
doctrine,  that  the  perpendicular  reKistance 
is  as  the  squart;  of  the  (sine  of  inclination. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  measure  has 
been  deduced  from  the  alleged  fads  that 
the  Tit/mAer  and  the /«rce  of  the  resi<!(ing 
particles  vary  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination. 
if  it  be  true  that  the  resistance  to  a  plane 


KUrface  moving  in  a  fluid  is  as  the  number 
of  particles  it  strikes  in  its  course,  and  that 
the  number  of  particles  in  any  indefinitely 
Ihin  fluid  lamina  is   as   the   area  of  that 

I  lamina,  (nei- 
ther of  which 
w^  think  Pro- 
fessor W.  will 
deny,)  it  foU 
lows  that,  if 
BD  be  a  sec- 
tion  of  a 
plane  inclin- 
ed to  the  di. 
rection  BA  of  its  motion,  and  BF  an  equal 
section  of  an  equal  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  same  direction,  the  number  of  particles 
BD  will  strike  is  to  the  number  that  BF  will 
strike  in  the  same  time,  as  the  parallelo- 
gram ABCD  is  to  the  parallelogram  AEFB  ; 
and  the  resistances  are  therefore,  on  this 
account,  as  BG  is  to  BO,  or  as  the  sines  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  sections;  the  resist- 
ances to  the  planes  are  of  course  in  the 
same  ratio. 

Now  this  familiar  demonstration  would 
seem  to  settle  the  question  ;  but  Professor 
Wallace  argues,  "  that  tlie  number  of  par- 
ticles striking  the  plane  does  not  depend  on 
the  breadth  of  the  fluid  column  BG  BF,  but 
on  the  surface  of  the  plane,  because  the 
particles  that  act  on  the  plane  are  those  in 
contact  with  it,  and  therefore  their  number 
is  as  its  superficial  area.".  Now,  admitting 
it  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  material 
particles  in  contact  with  the  plane,  at  any 
mstant,  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  perpen- 
dicular or  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
motion,  it  does  not,  we  think,  necessarily 
follow  that  the  number  of  particles  struck 
in  any  given  time  will  be  the  same.  But 
neither  is  it  evident  that  the  nufuber  of  par- 
ticles in  contact  with  the  plane  is  the  same 
for  every  inclination  of  the  plane.  The 
burden  of  proof,  however,  seems  to  lie  with 
Prof.  W.  ,  He  has  assumed  the  general  phy- 
sical fact  that  the  number  of  particles  m 
contact  with  the  plane,  at  any  instant,  is 
the  same  for  any  position  of  the  plane,  and 
he  ha.s  deduced  an  inference,  not  formally 
expressed,  indeed,  but  surely  implied,  other- 
wise the  argument  is  worth  nothing,  that 
the  number  of  particles  struck  in  any  given 
time  is  as  the  number  in  contact  with  the 
plane  at  any  instant.  Now  we  think  the 
fact  and  conchision  may  very  safely  be  de- 
nied,  and  it  becomes  Prof.  W.  to  nhow  that 
they  are  consistent  with  some  hypotheKis 
respecting  the  form  and  relative  position  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  a  fluid  body.  In 
any  hypothesis,  we  believe  the  following 
positions  will  be  found  to  hold  : 

First.  Whether  the  number  of  particles, 
at  any  instant,  in  contact  with  the  plane,  in 
different  positions,  is  the  same,  depends 
wholly  on  (he  hypothesis. 

Second.  If  the  number  is  the  same  in 
different  positions,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  fluid  strata  struck  in  any  given 
time,  is  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination. 

Third.  If  the  number  i.*«  not  the  same, 
then  it  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination, 
and  the  number  of  strata  struck  will,  in  any 
given  time,  be  the  Kame. 

If  Prof.  W.  can  devise  any  hypothesis 
with  which  these  positions  do  not  agree,  we 
will  allow  he  can  disturb  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  sines- 

The  wide  difference  between  the  resQitii 
of  observation  and  those  of  the  old  theor}', 
would  tend  rather  to  dissuade  us  from  ad. 
mittiufr  the  truth  of  the  new,  when  we  con. 
sider  what  important  physical  circumstan- 
ces  are  and  must  be  omitted  in  'he  condi- 
•ions. — [Sillinian's  Journal.] 
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CONDERT'd    DIVING    DRE88. 


[From  the  Juurnal  of  the  Franklin  Inbtitute.J 

Description  of  a  Diving  Dress,  invented 
and  used  by  Chvklks  Condert,  of 
Brooklyn,  New-  York. 


TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

jjreutlemen,  —  Tho  diving  dress  de- 
scribed  iti  this  coinmnnicatiou,  and  the 
disaster  connected  with  it,  have  been  re- 
called to  iny  recollection  from  noticing 
several  recent  patents  for  submarine  ap- 
paratus. It  appears  to  possess  some  pe- 
culiar  features,  and  seems  well  calculated 
for  small  depth  ;  no  metallic  or  other  in- 
flexible material  is  used  in  its  construe- 
tion,  or  in  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
it  together.  It  is  put  on  and  off  with  the 
same  facility  as  an  ordinary  dress,  and, 
when  in  use,  the  body  is  in  full  pos- 
session of  itb-  natural  flexibility  of  motion. 

It  was  invented  (and  frequently  used) 
by  Mr.  Charles  Condert,  a  machinist, 
employed  in  a  factory  on  the  margin  of 
the  East  river,  in  Brooklyn,  opposite  this 
city.  In  the  docks  adjoining  tho  work- 
shop, he  repeatedly  deccnded  in  it,  in 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  water.  While 
thus  engaged,  in  August,  1832,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  enterpri.se.  The  air  in  the 
re8er\oir  had  become  expended,  or,  from 
some  accident,  (probably  by  his  falling,) 
it  had  escaped,  as  the  tube  that  conveyed 
the  air  from  the  reservoir  to  the  interior  of 
the  dress,  was  found  broken,  when  hauled 
up.   He  was  of  course  instantly  sufibcated. 

Like  Mr.  Spalding,  th*"  improver  of  the 
diving  bell,  he  perished  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  at  a  distance  from  his  family,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  favorit":?  pursuits. 
If  a  description  of  his  dress  be  inserted 
in  the  Journal,  it  will  prol>ably  be  the 
only  memorial  of  this  ingrnious,  ppr.«?c. 
yenng,  and  nnf'»rtunate  mechanic. 

The  drops  consisted  of  two  parts,  tpadc 


of  cloth,  coated  with  gum  elastic ;  the 
under  part  was  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  with 
India  rubber  shoes ;  this  portion  of  the 
dress  extended  up  to  the  arms,  and  was 
supported  by  suspenders.  The  other 
part  embraced  the  head,  arms,  hands,  and 
the  body  as  low  as  the  hips,  descending 
over  the  pantaloons  about  tweivE  isf^hes. 
A  piece  of  glass  was  fixed  opposite  the 
eyes,  as  at  a. 

His  method  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
air,  was  by  condensing  asutlicient  quanti- 
ty into  a  portable  reservoir  attached  to 
the  dress.  It  consisted  of  a  copper  pipe, 
b  b,  six  inches  diameter,  and  four  feet 
long,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  horse  shoe.  Two  or  three 
staples  were  soldered  on  the  upper  part, 
to  receive  hooks  attached  to  ihe  ends  of 
suspenders,  or  slings,  which  supported  it. 
Into  this  pipe  he  condensed,  by  a  pum|i, 
(formed  of  a  gun  barrel)  as  much  air  as 
he  supposed  would  be  required  for  the 
time  he  intended  to  remain  under  water. 
A  small  valve  cock,  d,  near  one  end  of 
the  reservoir,  admitted  air  into  the  dress, 
when  required  ;  by  openingjtliisjvalve,  a 
small  pipe,  e,  from  which  entered  two  or 
three  inches  under  the  lower  edge  of  the 
upper  dress,  or  jacket,  where  it  folded 
over  the  under  part.  The  air  escaping 
from  it,  of  course,  entered  the  dress,  and 
kept  it  inflated,  and  prevented  the  water 
from  entering  it. 

As  the  air  was  respired,  it  ascended  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  hood,  or  covering  of 
the  head,  and  escaped  by  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  cloth,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  or  less.  He  intended  to  use  a  valve 
in  its  place,  but  found  it  to  act  tolerably 
well.  His  situation  below  could  always  hr 
preceived  by  peoplo  above,  from  the  air  as- 
cending perdnndiciilarly  over  this  orifice, 
f  he  round  part  of  the  resoryojr  em- 


braced his  back,  and  the  two  ends  prO' 
jected  in  front,  on  each  side  of  him. 

When  he  descended,  by  a  rope  paaaed 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  sufficiently  large,  (about  two  and  a 
half  feet  square,)  a  fifly-six  pounds  weight 
was  attached  to  one  end,  and  suffered  to 
sink  to  the  bottom ;  another  cord,  at* 
tached  to  it,  and  one  end  held  in  his  hand, 
or  fastened  to  his  arm,  served  to  direct 
him  to  the  perpendicular  rope,  when  he 
wished  to  ascend. 

The  reservoir  was  loaded  with  about 
200  lbs.  of  lead  ;  this  load  was  pkced 
too  high  ;  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  distributed  it  about  the  legs  and  fe«t; 
the  higher  the  load,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  for  the  diver  to  rise,  if  he  should 
happen  to  stumble,  or  fall.  T.  £. '  ] 

New- York,  June,  1835.  ^ 

Note  by  the  Avthor. — Might  not  ths 
ordinary  jacket  of  seamen  be  so  con. 
structed,  that  portions  folding  over  each 
other  might  form  receptacles  of  air,  mif. 
ficient  to  prevent  them  from  sinking, 
when,  from  accident  or  otherwise,  they 
fall  into  water,  as  is  shown  at  &g.  2  ?  or 
perpendicular  cells  might  be  quilted  on 
them,  as  at  fig.  3,  without  materially 
changing  the  present  appearance  of  the 
dressT  In  almost  every  position  in  which 
a  person  could  fall  into  the  water,  some 
air  would  remain  in  these  cells. 


[From'tlie  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.]  ^ 
Simple  PerspectivbDelinbator — Sir: 
It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  discovered, 
and  reduced  to  practice,  a  ready  method  of 
putting  plans  into  perspective,  without 
dra-wiu);  the  usual  hues,  without  finding 
vanishing  points,  and  without  any  other 
trouble  than  using  a  very  simple  instrument 
with  a  little  care.  The  following  is  R  re- 
presentation of  the  instrument,  which  is 
cheap,  and  is  sold  by  the  author. 


Let  A  C  B  be  a  variable  angle,  to  move  in 
every  position  ;  H  F  a  line  for  the  plane  of 
the  picture ;  and  L  I  a  ground  line  pHrallel 
to  it ;  other  lines,  parallel  to  the  lact,  may  be 
drawn  for  different  elevations-.  Let  P  be 
any  point  whose  perspective  is  required ; 
place  C  A  at  P,  and  also  a  T  riqunre,  whose 
side  is  P  D ;  this  done,  move  tli«  leg  C  B 
until  the  line,  I  K,  falls  in  the  angle  P  K  B ; 
now  move  the  T  square  into  the  position  Cw 
p,  so  that  the  line  G  F  comes  into  the  angle 
A  G  /> ;  then  the  point  p,  so  found,  will  be 
the  ptrspective  of  P.  The  principle  upon 
which  Ihe  instrument  is  constructed  is,  thai 
the  elemental  of  |)er8pcctive  dep<nd8  solely 
upon  pimilar  irianjjle.s. 

In  the  year  1821,  I  invrnleil  and  mad» 
public  that  depeription  of  hori/.ontal  per* 
spective  called  by  me  the  Horizontorium. — 
The  dpmand  for  it  wns'such  that  it  '^ras  sent 
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for  from  all  parlp,  and  continued  in  request 
for  four  years.  Very  recently,  this  v«ry  in- 
w«lHion  has  been  reproduced  by  persona 
ivho  would  fsiin  persuade  the  public  that  it 
Imm  just  come  fi*o<n  France.  Some  have 
^one  even  worse  than  this,  for  they  have 
|>ubJiahed  new  oaes  on  false  principles,  and 
fainted  them  in  a  manner  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  science  ;  any  person  desirous  of 
«e«;ng  a  specimen  of  this  has  only  to  look  in 
at  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  street.  The  ho 
riiontorium  has  nothing  beyond  common 
■bout  it;  the  only  peculiarity" being  that  the 
view  is  projected  on  a  horizontal  plane,  in 
.  (ieu.«f  •  vert^al  one.  One  eye  only  should 
view  the  picture,  and  that  eye  be  guided  by 
<^  bole  in  a  card.  The  same  should  be  done 
in  viewing  every  perspective  representation, 
let  its  plane  of  projei'tion  be  what  it  may. 
I  am,  ice. 

W.  Shir»:8. 


▲GRICVLTVRE,  <&o. 


Motives  for  Exertion.    By  L.  T.     [For  tha 
■      NaMf-York   Farmer,  and  American   Gar- 
dener's Magazine.] 
I  It  is  retard  that  an  emineutiy  useful  mis- 
sionary resolved,   in   the  early   part   of  his 
esvroer,  "  that  the  globe  should  feel  hit>  in- 
iueoce."    There  is  something  in  this  resolve 
that  is  subhme,  and  at  the  same  tiraeawaken- 
iag  is  the,  dormant  energies  of  the  mind. — 
Could  but  comparatiTcly  few  of  the  enlight- 
ened portions  of  mankind    be  roused    to  a 
similar   state    of   feeling,    the    moral    and 
physical   world  would  speedily  undergo  a 
transformation    paradisical    and    uiajically 
^esQtiful.     In   ameliorating   the  condition, 
SMdin  aujdueiittng  thu  trans-mundane  hnp- 
•faess   of  the    human  race,    llie   Creator 
Works  by  a  succession  and  concatenation  of 
poesns.     It  is   clearly  evident,    by  the  lun. 
guagc  and  events  of  the   day,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  means  in   the  agency  of  bene- 
volent assoeiations.     Not  less  tnie,   though 
not  so  strikingly  evident,  is  the  indirect  de- 
pendence of  these  associations  on  produc 
tive  wealth,  and  principu)ly    and    primarily 
on  that   of  Agriculture.     Hence  the   lever 
that  is  to  sustain   the  benevolent  world,  and 
thus  accompiie^h  heaven's  purposes,  is  com. 
roitted  to  the  hands  of  farmers.     This  is  to 
be  made   efficient,   not  simply    by  physical 
strength,  but  first  by  that   disposition  of  it 
which  experience   and  .science    prunounre 
to  be  the  proper  one. 

Illustrative  of  these  remarks,  I  will  ad- 
duce simply  two  facts — heretofore  published 
in  tbe  Farmer — and  request  njy  readers  to 
revevks  them  for  a  few  moments — to  consid- 
er bow  immensely  productiveness  would  be 
increased  if  all  should  go  and  do  likewise 
— and  how  the  "  fulness  of  the  earth"  would 
inrile  devotees  around  the  altar  of  the  Su. 
preme  almoner. 

At  page  257  it  is  stated  that  an  average 
income  of  $1323.17  is  obtained  from  29 
acres — at  p.  2.'i8  that  Mr.  John  Lorain  in- 
creased the  prod ucti veneris  of  a  farm  of  64 
acres  from  $1008.02  to  $4200.20  a  year.— 
To  theae  facts  I  will  state  that  a  gardener 
residing  near  the  city  of  N.  Vork  pays  to 


the  owner  of  a  farm  of  40  acres  a  yearly 
rent  of  upwards  of  $400  in  cash  as  half  of 
the  amount  of  produce,  besides  articles  from 
the  farm  amounting  to  upwards  of  $50. — 
At  p.  279,  wc  are  informed  that  a  farmer, 
by  18  years  of  improvement  in  his  corn, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  each  stalk  two 
ears  instead  of  one  throughout  almost  his 
entire  cornfield. 

These  facts,  when  viewed  as  individual 
and  detached  results,  are  indeed  compara- 
tively humble  and  unimportant ;  but  eollec> 
tively  as  the  practice  of  theagricultural  worW, 
they  are  of  vast  import,  and  present  mo. 
lives  for  exertion  both  powerful  and  eleva. 
ted.  •  L.  T. 

Sept.  l«,  1835. 

The  SkaketB.  By  H.  C.  [For  the  New- 
York  Farmer,  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine  ] 

Pattern  Farming.— Tii«  nearest  ap. 
proach  to  what  may  properly  be  denomi- 
nated pattern  farming,  as  far  as  n)y  obser- 
vation extends,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Shaker^.  With  two  of  these  establish, 
merits  I  have  been  somewhat  familiar; 
one  at  Canterbury,  H.  H.,  and  one  at  Han- 
cock, in  Mass.  To  a  mind  pleased  with  tbe 
most  exemplary  industry,  sobriety,  good 
order,  neatness,  and  exactness,  nothing  can 
be  more  gratifying.  Ol"  their  religion  I 
shall  ^ay  nothinsr,  farther  than  to  remark 
that  there  must  be  some  good  in  a  religion 
from  which  so  many  good  fruits  arise. — 
Every  uian'w  religion,  except  so  far  as  he 
may  injure  his  neighbor's  peace,  or  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  an  afiair  entirely  and  exclusively 
his  own  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds,  on 
which  I  claim  freedom  for  myself,  I  amen, 
tirely  satisfied,  that  these  upright  and 
peaceable  communities  should  enjoy  their 
liberty.  Bui  tlieir  industry,  economy,  neat- 
ness, and  good  management  are  no  where 
exceedeJ,  and  above  all  praise.  !  ■     • 

The  farm,  occupied  by  the  community  at 
Canterlniry,    comprehends    two    thousand 
acres  in  one  body,  and  five  hundred  in  out- 
land;!.     It  is  situated  on  a  high  and  broad 
hill ;  and  the  buildings,  which  are  remark, 
ably  neat  and  commodious,  arc  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.      The    public    road 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  farm;  the 
lot-5  are  well  divided  by  good  and   substan- 
tial fences  ;  the  gates  are  neatly  painted, 
and   the  roads  kept  in  the  finest  condition. 
Their  first  object  appears  to  be  to  raise  for 
themselves  a  comfortable,  I  had  almost  said, 
a  luxurious  subsistence  ;  and  beyond   that 
the  surplus  is  sold  either  in  a  raw  or  man- 
ufactured form.     Their  grass  fields  are  per- 
fectly clean  ;  not  a  stone,  not  a  stump  is  left 
standing,  not  a  weed  is  suffered  to  grow  by 
tlie  wall  side.     The  laud  here  is  of  an  infe- 
rior character  by  nature  ;  cold,  gravelly,  and 
clayey,  and  hard  to  work  ;  but  ctiltivation 
persevGrin<Tly  and  judiciously  applied,  have 
rc-ndered  it  comparatively  rich  and  produc 


tive.  I  was  curious  to  come  at  the  a.mount 
of  crops  by  some  better  authority  than 
by  conjecture;  and  one  of  the  principal 
Trustees  was  kind  enough  to  communicate 
some  facts,  wiiich  I  detm  instructive. 

From  a  piece  of  grass  land  of  twelve 
acres  near  the  principal  dwellings^  they 
usuaJly,  aad  upoa  an  average,  obtain  twen. 
ty-eigUt  tons  of  hay  per  yea* ;  and  in  one 
year  they  obtained,  accurately  ascertained, 
tiurty.eight  tons  of  good  English  hay.  This 
Ian4  has  been  forty  years  uninterruptedly 
in  grass ;  it  is  measured  regularly  and  co- 
piously every  second  year,  and  a  spike  roller 
is  used  upon  it  with  great  advantage  in  the 
spring.  Their  crop  of  oats  this  year,  upon 
ten  acres,  averaged  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
and  they  spoke  with  approbation  of  the 
Tartarian,  or  a«  some  call  it,  the  onesided 
or  horse-mane  oat.  They  have  been  many 
years  in  the  use  of  the  revolving  horse  rake, 
which  they  make  with  admirable  neatness, 
pointing  all  the  teeth  with  iron  ;  and  for  the 
sakeof  cleaning  the  field  after  the  horse  rake, 
they  use  a  hand  rake,  the  head  of  which  is 
about  five  feet  long,  and  which  is  made  fast 
to  the  handle  by  two  long  iron  rods.  Where 
the  gra.ss  is  thin  this  rake  is  easily  mana- 
ged by  one  man,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  done  by  il. 

Their  pig-stye  is  well  worth  a  visit  for 
the  neatness,  yes,  fh«  neatness  of  a  pig- 
styc  '.  and  the  admirable  and  happy  oondi. 
tion  of  its  tenants.    Twenty  or  thirty  swine 
in  clean  swept  styes,  whose  average  weight 
at  killing  time  will  be  between  four  arad  five 
hundred  pounds,  is  a  sight  which    Parson 
Trullive,  in  Joseph  Andrews,  would  have 
looked  upon  with  ecsiacy.     The  whole  care 
of  the  swine  in  one  building  devolves  upon 
one  man,  whose  feeding  tubs,  and  pails, 
and  dippers,  and  cloths,  and  brooms,  were 
as  exactly  arranged  as  in  any  lady's  kitchen. 
The  troughs   are  projected   in  front  of  the 
styes  ;  and  are  closed  by  a  swinging  cover. 
When  they  are  to  be  fed,  this  cover  is  bolted 
down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  trough,  so  that 
it  may  be  cleaned,  and  the  food  put  in  with- 
out any  interference  from  the  hungry  ex- 
pectants, who  are  not  sufTcrcd  to  come  to 
the  table  until  every  thing  is  ready  ;  when 
the  swinging  cover  is  raised  and  bolted   to 
the  outeredge  of  the  trough,  to  which  they 
then    have   ready   access.     I   hope  I  have 
made  this  arrangement  intelligible,  as  it  is 
decidedly  the  most  convenient  I  have  ever 
seen.    Intimacy  commonly  produces  attach- 
ment;  and   I   was  curious  to  know  of  the 
respectable  old  man,  who  look  care,  if  he 
did  not  become  fond  of  them,  and  feel  some 
reluctance  tohaving  themkilled.  Nay!  nay! 
says  he,  from  which  I  was  compelled  to  infer 
that  the  poor  hog  is  actually  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  sympathies.     Why  is  this?  have 
they  no  virtues?  if  they  have,  they  remain  to 
be  developed  ;  have  they  no  moral  sense  r  it 
seems  to  me  nothing  which   approaches  to 
it :  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  stand  ai- 
niusi  81  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  in 
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the  aaimal  creation;  and  last  of  all,  wketh-  |[ 
er  they  have  virtues  or  moral  sentiment  or 
not,  they  certainly,  to  use  the  current  Yan-  j 
koe  phrase,  "  they  certainly  liave  no  man-  jj 
tiers."  This  seems  to  exclude  them  from 
ail  courtesy,  and  to  shut  up  even  the  com- 
passions of  a  "  Friend  "  towards  them.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  the  food  is  always 
cooked  J  and  that  the  Shakers  consider  a 
portion  of  rye  mixed  with  corn  as  very 
much  improving  their  food.  Their  experi- 
ence leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  prefer  to  buy  rye  at  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  more  a  bushel  than  corn,  to  mix  with 
corn  in  equal  parts,  than  to  give  their  swine 
Indian  meal  alone. 

Their  dairy  is  extensive,  and  in  its  inte- 
rior arrangement  is  most  adiuirable  for  its 
order  and  neatness.  Their  butter  was  very 
superior,  and  their  cheese,  1  am  told  by  those 
who  can  judge  of  it^  equally  tobe  commend- 
ed- A  little  contrivance  for  turning  their 
cheeses,  which  I  cannot,  I  fear,  describe  soas 
to  render  intelligible,  but  by  w^hich  the  board 
on  which  the  cheese  is  placed  is  suddenly 
inverted  by  a  spring,  was  ingenious,  and 
made  it  easy  to  manage  the  largest  cheeses- 
I  visited  at  milking,  one  of  their  yards  of 
forty  or  fifty  cows,  vhose  appearance  and 
product  were  good.  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  season  has  been  universally 
unfavorable  to  dairy  products.  A  few  years 
since,  they  obtained  an  improved  Durham 
short-horn  bull,  reputed  of  pure  blood,  and 
a  descendant  of  Admiral ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  cows  are  half-blood  of  his. 
stock ;  but  the  cross  has  not  been  attended 
with  any  particular  advantage  in  respect  to 
milk. 

They  have  various  contrivances  for  facili- 
tating labor  ;  among  others,  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  a  swinging  beam,  and  some  large 
iron  hooks,  they  are  able  to  take  a  load  of 
hay  from  the  cart  at  one  lift,  and  deposit  it 
in  the  mow.  Their  situation  aiforded  no 
natural  water  power;  but  by  the  erection 
of  a  dam  between  two  hills,  and  turning 
several  springs,  they  have  formed  an  artili- 
cial  reservoir  or  head  of  water,  which  af- 
fords a  supply  for  all  their  purposes ;  and 
this  water  is  used  six  limes  before  it  roaches 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  They  have  on  the 
stream  a  threshing  mill,  saw  mill,  corn 
mill,  bark  mill,  and  other  works.  Their 
threshing  machine  is  of  their  own  invention, 
and  has  evidently  furnished  the  model  ot 
many  of  the  machines  for  which  patents 
have  been  taken  out. 

They  have  a  very  fine  vegetable  garden, 
and  raise  a  great  amount  of  seeds  for  sale, 
and  likewise  a  botanical  and  medicinal  gar- 
den ;  and  dry  and  press  great  quantities  ol 
culinary  and  medicinal  herbs,  which  are 
disposed  oi'in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  advantage.  These  establishments  are 
also  managed  with  exemplary  care.  Their 
flock  of  sh-t'i)  Is  compartively  small,  chiefly 
of  the  pure  and  mixed  Merino.  The  yield 
of  wool  is  over  four  pounds,  but  it   is  not 


washed  upon  the  sheep's  back,  as  they 
deem  it  injurious  to  the  sheep.  They  have 
ft  small  flock  of  Dishley  or  Bakewdl  sheep, 
which  they  are  inclined  to  di.'spose  of;  as 
they  consider  them  as  less  hardy  and  not 
so  profitable  for  their  purposes  as  Uie  Me- 
rino. I  give  these  opinions  of  theirs,  which 
perhaps  are  mere  prejudices,  without  com- 
ment. 

The  SJakers'  village  at  Hancock  and 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  is  a  smaller  village  than 
that  at  Canterbury  ;  and  their  operations 
arc  chiefly  confined  to  providing  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  family,  to  some  few  manu- 
factures, and  to  the  raising  of  garden  seeds. 
In  point  of  soil,  the  location  is  not  very  eli- 
gible; but  there  are  throughout  the  whole 
establishment  the  same  order  and  neatness, 
the  same  admirable  and  ingenious  use  of 
all  the  means  and  powers  for  facilitating 
labor  that  come  within  their  reach  ;  and  the 
same  general  indications  of  industry  and 
good  management,  which  appear  in  the 
forqier  case.  The  great  object  of  agricul- 
tural curiosity  at  Hancock,  is  their  magnifi- 
cent stone  barn,  two  stories  in  height  and 
nioety  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  great  mow 
is  in  the  centre,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
tons  of  hay.  The  floor  or  driveway  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  the  toani  goes 
round  and  comes  out  at  the  same  door  at 
which  it  enters.  Several  teams  can  stand 
on  the  floor  and  be  unloaded  at  the  same 
tinte.  In  the  centre  of  this  mow  a  large 
post  or  mast  is  erected,  rcachin^t  iVqm  the 
ground  to  the  roof.  At  the  apex  of  the  roof 
is  a  small  cupola  like  those  usual  on  distil- 
leries. Around  this  post,  slats  or  strips  of 
plank  arc  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  it, 
to  prevent  the  hay  from  coming  in  imme- 
diate contact,  and  the  hay  at  the  bottom 
being  raised  by  an  open  frame  from  the 
ground,  a  perfect  ventilation  is  formed,  and 
the  steam  from  the  new  hay  is  in  this  way 
effectually  carried  off.  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
an  observing  man  to  visit  these  establish- 
ments without  the  highest  sjratificnvion. 
They  have  very  great  advantages  in  the 
amount  of  labor,  which  they  are  able  to 
apply  to  any  purpose,  which  they  design  to 
accomplish  :  and  this  labor  is  a  most 
valuable  capital,  though  they  are  not 
wanting  in  pecuniary  resources,  their  honest 
gains  being  carefully  secured  and  managed. 
But  they  arc  at  the  same  time  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise  for  their  good  conduct 
and  good  management.  Their  farms  are 
literally  pattern  farms;  models  of  careful, 
frugal,  judicious.,  exact,  neai,  profitable 
husbandry.  They  are  an  exemplary  and 
useful  community ;  just  in  their  dealings  ; 
peaceful  and  orderly  in  their  deportment ; 
wishing  well  to  all  men.  They  contribute 
their  full  share  in  bearins  the  public 
charges;  and  at  the  samp  liin*'  they  throw 
no  burdens  whatever  upon  the  public 
purse,  and  ask  n-t  favors  of  xUf  public  be- 


yond  simple    protection.    That   rhere  »tc 
some  hypocrites  or  knaves  among   thmit 
is  very  probable ;  for  what  community  is 
without  its   corrupt    mixture.'    but    it   t? 
highly  to  their  honor  that  no  general  charge 
of  this  nature  has  ever  been  suhstsniiated  ; 
and  that   iht  general  character  of  the  So- 
ciety for  honor,  purity,  truth,  and  jasticr, 
strong  as  has  been  the  tide  of  prejudice  • 
and  superstition  against  whieh  they  hare* 
had  to  contend,  has  remained  unimpeacha- 
ble.     The  disciples  of  Malthus,  and   the 
benevolent    political     economists    of    the 
present  day,  could  no  where  expect  to  «e£- 
in  more  perfect  operation   th«  great  moral 
preventive  check.     To  be  sure,  on  the  pna-* 
ciples  of  the  Shakers,  the  world  muat  soon 
become  a  solitude  ;  but  there  are  counter* 
acting  influences  in  human  nature  smply  . 
suflficient  tu  save  us  from  all  apprehensioDC 
of  any  such  disastrous  results.     The  papu- 
lation of  the  world  will  go  on,  and  if,  with 
its  increase,  happiness  and   improremeni 
will  be  extended,   so    also   must   poTerty, 
misery,  and  vice  prevail.     This  peaeefVll 
community  will  present  a  refuge  to  roany^, 
wearied  and  disheartened  with   the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  life ;  will  af!brd  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity   to  other  anxious  and 
sensitive  minds  to  cultivate,  perhapa  under 
very  mistaken,  though  honest  views,  an 
extraordinary   virtue,  and    a   purity  more 
than  earthly  ;  will  open  its  welcome  doors 
tu  many  a  friendless  and  houseless  beinf , 
many  a  desolate  and  heart  broken  widow  ; 
and  tlirow  its  protecting  wing  over  maay 
a  fatherless  child,  and  train  him  ib  liaVits 
of  industry,  sobriety,  self-government,  aihI 
moral  purity.     In  all  their  good  deeds  and 
intention*,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rMt 
upon   them.    Whether  they    can   sustain 
themselves    amidst    the    expanding    aad 
bri<rhtening  light  and  the  continual  and  ex- 
traordinary i;hanges  of  society,  time  only 
can  disclose.     Their  extinction,  to  say  ihc 
least,  would  bo  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best 
examples  oi  general  sobriety,  industry,  har- 
mony, goo«l   order,  and  equity,  whieh  cau 
be  found  in  the  world.     But  I  fear  I  may 
have  travelled  too  far  out  of  the  record.     I 
had  desisrned  to  speak  of  them  only  as  an 
agricultural  coinmuuiiy  ;  and  as  such  ibeir 
management  is  in  every  respect  an  admira- 
ble pattern. 

H.  C. 

.Vlf^adovvbanks,  Oct.  15.  1835.  -i''  '     • 


yotices  of  the   Season.     By   H.  C.     (For 
the   New-\rork    Farmer,  and   American 
Gardener's  Magazine.] 
The  season  is  now  closing  its  concerns; 
I  iind  the  husbandman  will  soon  have  com- 
pleted his  in-gatherings.     In  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  temperature  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily low.  and  the  drought  severe  ;  but 
the  general  health  of  the  country  has  been 
almost   unexampl'  d.     The  spring  was  un- 
usuiilly  bn.'lcward  ami  luld,  and  much  suf- 
foriiitr  and  loss  in  sojne  places  were  ex- 
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,.p«rieac«d  from  its  severity.  From  thiscir- 
ctinuiance  and  ihe  drought  the  grass 
remained  short,  and  it  was  thonght  deficient 
in  sweetness  ;  the  products  of  the  dairy 
will  therefore  fall  below  their  usual  amount. 
The  increased  price  however  will  rerau- 
Deraie  the  farmer,  and  make  the  returns  of 
bis  dairy  of  an  equal  value  with  years  of 

.  greater  abundance.  Wheat  in  general  fell 
considerably  short  of  its   usual  yield  ;  rye 

..has  proved  a  larger  crop  than  common; 
oats  have  given  every  where  an  extraordi- 
uary  product.  Potatoes  are  most  abundant 
and  excellent.  Indian  corn  in  general 
must  be  a  small  crop.     Much  was  neces- 

••arily  planted  very  late;  and  could  not 
hare  been  expected  to  come  to  maturity, 

.  but  in  an  unusually   long  season ;  and  a 

■  great  deal  has  been  materially  Injured  by 
the  frosts  in  August  and  September.     The 

.long  continuance  of  dry  and  warm  weather, 
in  October,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
.the  crop.  In  the  review  of  the  season, 
bowever,  the  husbandman  will  find  most 
ample  reason  to  l>e  grateful.  The  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  have  been  high 
through  the  season,  and  so  seem  likely  to 
continue.  The  great  obstacle  to  agricultu- 
ral success  is  the  extreme  difficulty,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  of  procuring  labor. 
Wages  are  enormously  high ;  and  even 
at  high  wages  laborers  are  hardly  to  be 
procured. 

The  great  extension  of  manufactures  of 
every    description,    the    numerous    public 
works  and  improvements,  which  are  now 
going  on  In  diflereut   parts  oC  the  country, 
employ  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  render 
it  difficult  for  tiie  farmers  to  procure  suffi- 
cient for  their  purposes.     Besides   this,  the 
condition  of  almost  unheard   of  prosperity 
prevaiUng'  every  where,  places  many,  who 
otherwise  would    be   compelled   to   labor, 
above  the  necessity.     A  very  little  exertion 
will  supply  all  their  wants  ;  and    the   im- 
provident and    reckless  are    not  willing   to 
look  beyond  the  present  hour.     Industrious 
and  sober  young  men  can,  especially  in  the 
great  We$t,  at    once    become  freeholders, 
and  place  themselves  on  their  own  territo- 
ries, in  comparative  independence.     In  the 
competition   likewise  of  employers  to  ob- 
tain laborers,  and   the  struggle  of  laborers 
to  get  as  high  wages  as  possible,  the  morals 
of  both  classes  suffer,  and  the  most   morti- 
fying and  painful  vexations    occur.     Un- 
principled  employtrs   seduce,  by   the  offer 
of  higher  wages,  those  iuMhe  employment 
of  their  neighbors  ;  and  the   laborers,  who 
know    that  under   the    gre?t   demand    for 
labor,  whether  with  or  without  character 
they  can  always  find  employment,  become 
insolent   and    treacherous  ;    and    as   often 
without  as  with  reason,  from  mere  caprice, 
or  the  expectation   or   promise  of  higher 
wages,  quit  their  service,  violate  iheir  en- 
g^gommts,  and    ofieutimos  in   die  l.i)siec:| 
■reasons  leave  you  without  lielp  or  joiapdy. 
We  speak  not  froin  personal   experience, 


but  from  universal  experience.  The  com- 
plaint is  general,  and  utterly  discouraging 
to  any  extensive  operations.  "  Formerly," 
says  a  very  excellent  and  reasonable  neigh- 
bor, "my  hired  man  lived  with  me;  now 
I  live  with  my  hired  man."  Indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
remote  from  cities,  where  occasional  labor 
is  always  to  be  had,  the  employer,  however 
just  and  liberal  his  treatment  and  compen. 
sation,  is  brought  into  such  a  condition  of 
servile  and  anxious  dependance,  as  to  take 
away  much  of  the  comfort  of  life;  and 
involve  him  in  the  most  mortifying  vexa- 
tions. Such  a  condition  of  things  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  to  both  parties ;  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  one  party  ; 
and  to  the  respectability  and  morals  of  the 
other.  What  is  tlie  remedy,  we  cannot  at 
present  see  ;  but  wherever  it  prevails, 
agriculture  properly  so  called  must  decline, 
and  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ; 
farms  must  be  more  and  more  devoted  to 
mere  grazing;  and  the  improvements  to  be 
expected  from  large  operations,  and  the 
employment  of  extensive  capital  in  agri- 
culture, must  be  given  up.  Every  benevolent 
mind  mu.?t  look  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  elevation  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Every  just  man  will  be  anxious  that  the 
rights  of  the  laboring  classes  should  be 
protected,  and  that  labor  should  not  be 
shorn  of  its  just  reward.  But  there  are 
rights  on  both  sides;  the  employer,  or,  if 
you  please,  tiie  capitalist,  is  not  without 
his  cares,  anxicti(?s,  labors,  and  risks;  by  the 
extensive  employment  of  capital  all  classes 
in  the  community  are  essentially  benefitted; 
the  more  ground  is  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  the  more  productive  it  is  rendered,  so 
much  the  more  are  the  comforts  of  life  in- 
creased, cheapened,  and  diffused.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  the -laborer 
and  his  employer  should  regard  their  in- 
terests as  in  a  great  measure  identical ; 
that  employtrs,  so  far  from  attempting  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  should  resolutely 
discountenance  all  treachery  and  unfailh- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  ;  should 
seek  to  make  character  to  them  more  valua- 
ble and  essential;  and  law,  custom,  and 
public  sentiment  and  opinion  should  lend 
their  joint  and  powerful  aid  in  securing 
the  rights  and  enforcing  the  duties  of  both 
parties.  H.  C. 

Olober,  1935. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
[From  Jlie  New- York  Araericun.J 
.i'l'iCE  Ramblkr  in  North  Amkp.ica,  1832  &  3; 
by  Charlf.s  J.  L.\TKonE,  2  vols.  New  York, 
FIap.per  ic  Brothkr-s.— All  who  liave  read  fTniA- 
inStuii  hoinfa Tour  on  the  Prairies,  will  remember 
his  iiHusion.s  to  lii^  fellow  tr.wellors,  the  Count  nnd 
Mr.  f.atrob".  In  the  valuines  now  Ijefore  us,  w« 
'live  Mr.  I,\tri>!)3'.s  vi'>>vs— jiol  only  of  the  scones 
iloscrilindhylrviiijr.hiil  of  lusrlepartiuT  from  Kiu-ope 
ami  joiiiiifying'?  ihroii'^lioiil.  our  country.  The 
nnrralivo  of  hjs  romUjes  i<  dc<|ic.aipd  api)j-\>prl.>i<>|y 


to  Waihington  Irving.  For  the  character  of  ihc 
work,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  writlen,wc  reftr 
to  letter  XIX — it  is  nil  in  the  form  of  letters— of 
which  wc  extract  the  greater  p  xrl : 

However,  something  wns  to  be  learned  from 
tliis,  and  I  trust  I  was  not  myself  aljovc  profiling 
by  the  lesson,  which  many  years  of  trarcl  have 
assisted  in  impressing  upon  my  mind ;  n.micly, 
that  a  stranger  in  a  strangs  land  sees  with  strange 
and  partial  eyes,  and  that  the  difticuliy  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment,  even  with  close  observation, 
and  without  any  disposition  to  distort  facts,  is  far 
greater  than  might  be  supposed. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Americans  on  the  tem- 
per and  manners  of  English  travellers  amonj^  thcni, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  book  published  huherto, 
bearing  upon  their  social  and  political  state,  which 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  host  of  angry  criticisms 
in  Ihe  periodicals  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  I  grant 
it,  they  have  had  much  to  complain  of;  and  con- 
sidering all  things,  the  chuckle  of  gratiiiaition 
which  agitated  the  people  of  the  Union,  when  late- 
ly, his  transpaicncy  Princb  Pucklar  Muskau  fij-st 
drank  our  wine,  and  then  wrote  a  libel  on  us,  wus 
such  as  might  be  sympathized  witli. 

Their  visiters  are  accused,  and,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, frequently  with  justice,  of  coining  witli  minds 
influenced  by  prejudice,  and  carrying  away,  per- 
haps, an  honest,  out  certainly  an  unlucky  bundle 
of  false  estimates,  false  impressions,  and  false  con- 
clusions. Might  it  not  be  admitted,  that  travel- 
lers from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  hitherto 
been,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  of  minds  and  ch.ir- 
acters  little  calculated  to  carry  back  to  their  own 
land  just  notions  of  the  countries  they  have  been 
pleased  to  visit,  and  further  pleased  to  write  about? 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  tlwt,  at  the  present  day, 
when  travelling  forms,  as  it  were,  not  only  part  of 
the  education  of  a  gentleman  in  our  country — the 
main  recreation  of  ujousauds  of  those  who  have 
the  means  in  the  middle  classes,  and  almost  the  bu- 
siness of  hundreds — that  so  f<:w  understand  any- 
thing of  the  philosophy  of  travel.  How  few 
show,  by  their  mode  of  pa-ssing  through  a  foreign 
countjy,  and  their  occupations  and  temper,  that 
they  are  actuated  by  the  nobler  ends  attamable  by 
the  survey  of  other  countries  than  their  own  ;  and 
for  one  who  will  show  by  his  cinversations  and 
writings,  on  his  return  home,  that  his  mind  and 
views  have  been  participants  in  the  e.xiiansion 
wliich  his  range  of  travel  has  procured  for  iiis  nal- 
unil  observation,  how  many  come  back  with  con  ■ 
firmed  prejudices  and  narrowed  souls! 

And  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  but  little  has  been  done 
hitherto  by  the  travellers  from  either  side  o*"  the 

Atlantic  to  do  away  with  that  dust  of  angry  pits- 

sion  and  prejudice  which  filled  and  blinded  ihc 
eyes  of  our  fathers,  before  and  after  the  struggle 
which  biu-st  the  lies  which  tillthcu  existed  betw ctn 
tiiem.  Still,  though  family  quarrels  are  said,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  to  be  ot'  a  more  biiter  nature 
than  any  other,  it  is  suiely  lisni:  that  between  the 
inhabiutnts  of  the  British  isles  and  thoiiC  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  America — sj)eaking  the  snnic 
language,  claiming  the  sanio  literature,  the  same 
early  history;  both  ppsscsshig  the  siunc  anient 
love  of  liberty,  though  the  one  may  incline  to  the 
monarchical,  and  the  other  to  the  democratic  fn-.m 
of  government, — worshipping  God  after  the  same 
manner;  each  containing  thousjinds  of  real  Chris- 
tians, united  together  as  brethren  by  the  chjsebt 
bonds  of  the  Gospel,  with  common  hopes,  desires, 
and  ends  in  living  ;  and  the  one  receiving  yearly 
accessions  of  thousands  from  the  shores  of  the  oth- 
er— should  cease  to  deem  one  another  natural  ene- 
mies. 

I  am  among  those  whose  personal  experience  in- 
clines mc  to  believe,  that  the  impul-.e  m  America 
in  particular,  is  toward i  a  renewal  of  confidence, 
and  the  return  of  kindly  feeling  towards  Uie  co'u.- 
try  from  wRidi  they  have  taken  the  broader  fea- 
tures of  their  constitutions  and  whose  blood  was 
the  blood  of  their  fathers;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
irritation  kept  up  by  the  press  on  eitherside.  Y'et 
how  little  have  travellers,  either  American  or 
English,  done  hitherto  to  foster  this  natural  feel- 
ing. 

Of  the  English  travellers  more  anon:  in  ilie 
mean  time  I  would  ask,  were  I  at  the  elbow  ofonc 
of  my  friends  bi>yond  the  water,  w  ho  might  join 
l.li»*  general  voice  of  hi-:  rounliTi'i<"ii  in  e.ondenming 
our  injii=!tier  and  illibrrality, — who!  her  as  Europe- 
ans, and  more  ns  English  men,  our  position,  poiiii- 
c.^l,  tiioral  and  doi«c>;t.ic,  had  been  Riibjfclpd  to  the 
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txiuiiinulion  of  eyes  and  minds  less  cloudul  Wy  *iclf- 
love,  prejudice  and  i^nonuicc  ?  1  giant  the  over- 
weening lov«  of  Jolm  Bull  for  liis  couutry — (niiiy 
it  never  di.Tiini^h  !)  Uis  sober  coutcm|>l  for  all  oUi- 
ers — his  excess  of  prejudice — the  ignorance  wliich 
he  will  frequently  expose  as  to  the  real  situation  of 
another  country  ;  yul  is  Brother  Jonulhan  Iciis  pre- 
judiced and  less  ignorunl  /  To  judge  their  words  by 
works  of  the  Auiericttiis,  arc  tliey  more  disiwsed  to 
licar  good  of  England  than  we  of  Anjcrica?  Arc 
their  hackr.eycu  and  senseless  tirades  against  our 
monarchical  form  of  government  and  aristocracy 
more  just  than  ours  against  their  democracy  ?  From 
whom  is  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  get  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  society,  political  or 
moral,  in  England  ?  From  the  disaffected  who 
fome  over  to  him  ?  From  the  radical  or  democmtic 
prints  wliich  are  the  favorites,  and  from  which  most 
of  the  information  given  to  the  Amcricaa  public  is 
culled  7  From  the  novels  of  the  present  day,  whicli 
are  reprinted  and  spread  tlirough  America  from 
east  to  west  with  such  haste  and  avidity — the  fe- 
verish outpourings  of  the  flimsy  philosoiihers  and 
would-be  "  master-spirits"  of  the  age,  whidi  arc 
given  forth  to  a  g  iping  public  as  true  porti-aitures 
of  tlie  manners  and  morals  of  the  "  best  society  ?" 
Is  America  to  judge  of  the  Old  World  from  the  tes- 
timony of  her  own  citizen  travellers  ?  Of  these  my 
limited  observation  has  shown  mc  three  classes ; 
besides  the  young  merchant  who  takes  a  slwrt  rvM 
while  Ills  vessel  lies  in  (xirt,  and  comes  back  with 
the  credit  of  having  travelled  in  Europe. 

The  first  is  the  most  numerous,  and  consists  of 
young  me:i  having  the  w  calih  at  command,  who, 
either  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  sake  of  doing  ai 
others  have  done,  or  for  tlie  sake  of  learning  the 
European  languages,  pass  i  few  years  in  travel. — 
They  visit  France  ;  break-fast  at  tlie  caf«is ;  dine 
at  the  restaurans ;  linger  iii  Paris  and  taste  its  fol- 
lies, till  health  and  friends  begin  to  fail ;  they  run 
off  to  Italy,  and  scour  back  by  Sviuerland  and  the 
Rhine,  taking  England  on  their  way  home.  In  the 
latter  country  they  sneer  at  every  thing,  see  no  so- 
ciety beyond  the  bagmen  and  the  rou<  at  the  ho- 
tels— a  dinner  at  their  merchant's  the  topmost 
round  of  their  ladder.  They  grumble  at  their  con- 
suls and  ambfissadors  for  not  showing  them  more 
respect,  and  not  dancing  attendance  upon  them  ; 
they  go  out  in  a  fu^s  and  come  back  in  a  fume. — 
At  home  they  boast  of  haviag  travelUd — havuig 
dined  at  Abellard's,  supped  at  Bcry's,  intrigued 
with  some  hanger-on  at  the  operas  or  theitres,  and 
sported  a  Stultz.  Their  republicanism  has  been 
preserved  undiluted,  or  even  been  concentrated  by 
the  feeling  that  Europe  had  no  grade  of  society 
where  they  could  feel  quite  at  home.  They  do  no 
.  redit  to  their  own  country,  and  are  little  ciipable 
ofcomnmnicating  just  notions  of  Europe  or  Euro- 
pean society;  wiiile  unfortunately  these  are  the 
very  men  from  whom  the  popular  idea  of  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  has  been  taken. 

The  second  class  are  those  who  come  to  Europe 
with  a  dis|X>sition  and  the  means  to  enjoy  Europe- 
im  life  and  luxury.  They  return  in  a  few  years 
unfortunately  spoiled  for  their  own  country.  They 
'Dinplain  of  ennui — want  of  excitement.  Dazzled 
by  the  false  glare  of  society  in  Europe,  without 
the  talent  which  would  teach  them  to  look  beyond 
il,  and  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  peculiar 
advantages,  they  have  become  blind  to  the  charms 
iif  their  own  country,  and  its  claim  upon  their  love 
and  duty.  The  healthy,  but  les«  polished  society 
of  the  United  States,  is  tasteless  to  them.  The 
simj)licity  and  matter-of-fact  qualities  of  their 
countrymen  become  odious.  They  only  breed  and 
receive  disgust,  and  by  showing  how  little  they 
liave  gained  from  European  travel,  they  strengthen 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  third  class,  hitherto  a  very  small  one,  but  I 
know  it  to  be  increjising — equally  distinct  from  the 
republican  flippancy  of  the  first,  and  the  mawkish 
pretence  to  super-cultivation  of  the  second.  The 
individuals  composing  this  class  have  not  only  the 
means,  but  they  have  the  minds  tliat  fit  them  for 
travel.  Education  has  sown  seeds  which  the  latter 
matures.  They  step  upon  tlie  shores  of  Europe 
with  bosoms  filled  with  eager  and  natural  entlm- 
^iasm,  and  upon  that  of  England  with  a  feeling, 
which,  if  it  eannot  be  callsd  love,  is,  at  least,  vene- 
fation.  They  may  pass  years  abroad,  revelling  in 
classic,  historic,  and  poetic  associations;  visiting 
many  climes ;  peeping  into  many  de^ees  of  socie- 
iv,  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  looking  calmly  at 
men  and  things,  and  learning  that  God  has  not 
averted  his  face  from  the  Old  World,  because  he 
"Ml tUTDed itoo ih« N«w,    Tb«y RiAy formmany 


tics,  and  lin;;er  till  it  might  be  propliosici,  that, 
flattered,  careskcd,  and  accustomed  to  the  excite- 
ment and  luxury  of  Europe,  llieir  thoughts  and 
hopes  were  weaned  from  America;  and  }cl  such 
will  return  with  panting  bosoms  to  their  own  land 
— their  eyes  will  glisten  so  as  they  liavc  r.ot  glis- 
tened for  years  at  the  sight  of  their  own  verdant 
shores — and  they  calmly  sit  down  in  the  boaoin  of 
society, and  show,  by  every  word  and  action,  that 
their  birthright  and  home  have  never  been  relin- 
quished. The  excitement  of  Europe  has  parted 
away ;  but  they  find  sulficicnt  in  the  rctuiii  to  ear- 
ly scenes — the  faces  of  anciwit  friends — the  marvels 
which  an  absentee  for  a  few  yciU-s  must  discover  in 
this  land  of  p»-omise,  and  in  the  glorioiu  prospects 
for  the  future,  sullicient  to  fill  both  head  and  heart. 
Having  bi-ought  away  a  just  conception  of  Europe, 
and  of  its  deficiencies  or  advanUtgcs,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of  Ameri* 
ca ;  and  having  been  tcmiKJiatc  in  their  use  of  lux- 
uries of  the  former,  their  palate  is  not  so  depraved 
that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  more  simple  ad vaiiuiges 
of  the  latter.  They  were  an  honor  to  their  country 
abroad,  they  are  calculated  to  be  an  honor  to  her 
on  their  return,  and  wherever  the  influeuoe  of  their 
temper  of  mind  is  felt,  society  will  be  essentially 
benefited. 

Such  examples,  and  I  could  name  many  among 
those  whom  I  esteem  as  friends,  make  you  not  only 
honor  the  individuals  themselves,  but  tlie  country 
they  call  their  home. 

With  regard  to  English  travellers  in  tlie  United 
Slates,  do  not  hnagine  that  I  am  without  a  lis*,  of 
them  also,  which  I  6hall  forthwith  find  and  lay  be- 
fore you  to  detect  that  to  which  I  may  be  supjwsed 
to  belong.  Though  our  countrymen  are  found  by 
swarms  upon  the  teeming  roads  of  France,  Switz- 
eriand,  and  Italy,  here  there  apjjcarnncc  is  r«rer, 
and  tlierefore  more  marked.  I  mention  first  the 
Porcine  English  traveller,  as  personifying  in  the 
eyes  of  Brother  Jonathan  the  identical  John  Bull. 
A  few  of  this  class  are  met  with  on  the  steamboats 
and  railroads,  and  a  straggler  or  two  in  the  interior 
of  the  countiy,  marching  on  to  the  music  ot  their 
own  dissatisfied  grumbling,  like  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head.  They  are  seldom  long-  visitants.  They  ar- 
rive from  England  on  a  hurried  tour,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  companion  in  training,  one  of 
those  who  travel  over  the  world  with  their  eyes 
•hut  and  mouths  open.  They  are  sure  to  be  6ia- 
gusted  with  the  United  States,  where  thev  have 
neither  room  nor  time  to  do  any  thing.  They  com- 
plain of  crowded  steamboats  ;  crowded  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  ;  crowded  carriages  ;  of  the  shiirp- 
ness  of  people's  elbows  ;  the  quickly  satisfied  ap- 
petites and  the  unrestrained  gaze  of  all — the  im- 
pertinent inquiries  of  a  few.  They  see  notlting 
but  want  of  polish,  want  of  taste,  and  want  of  po- 
liteness. They  ask  how  many  of  the  Suites  are 
included  in  the  term  Christendom.  They  rush 
from  New  York  to  Saratoga;  from  S  iratoga  to 
Niagara ;  thence  to  Detroit  ;  and  then,  in  utter 
disgust,  determine  to  quit  the  land  of  equality,  and, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  loyality  and  rekindled  toryisin, 
get  themselves  set  ashore  in  Upper  Canada  ;  httle 
dreaming,  that  the  backwoods,  whetlierof  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  are  alike  devoid  of  conven- 
ience ;  and  that  every  new  country,  wiiether  un- 
der democratic  or  monarchical  rule,  presents  pretty 
mnch  the  same  phasis  of  society,  and  the  same  nat- 
ural features.  We  met  wich  such  a  one :  a  decent 
gentlemen,  but  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  not 
knowing  how  to  extricate  himself  from  a  posi- 
tion, into  which  a  crudely  conceived  desire  of 
travel  had  beguiled  him.  We  had  advanta- 
ges over  him  in  every  way  as  old  trivellers — 
laughing  at  a  certain  degree  of  privation, — and 
our  Qontmiscration  was,  1  own,  mingled  with  a 
good  deal  of  anmsement,  the  more  as  his  case 
was  in  no  way  a  desperate  one ;  but  his  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  the  roads,  and  the  fare, 
and  the  morals,  were  unceasing.  After  having 
been  squeezed  in  a  narrow  wagon  with  others  dur- 
ing a  whole  day's  journey,  and  hardly  allowed 
time  to  eat  the  unwonted  fooii  set  before  him — he 
had  been  compelled  to  sleep,  as  all  must  in  such  a 
coimtry,  in  a  cluster  of  log  huts,  half  open  to  tlic 
air.  He  had,  from  his  description,  out  of  compli- 
ment, (I  never  had  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune,) 
been  permitted  to  occupy  a  small  compartment  by 
himself;  and  after  describing  the  bad  accommoda- 
tions, he  went  on  to  say,  with  a  very  slow  myste- 
rious intonation,  as  though  communicating  a  horri- 
ble incident,  'And,  sir,  will  you  believe  it,  I  found 
that  in  the  end  I  had  to  sleep  with  two  ladies  in- 
side Of  me!*    Now,  stout  mstJiefentlemftu  was,  by 


this  he  meant  nothing,  but  that  two  ladici>,  travel- 
Itri  like  himself,  had  had  to  retire  to  u  couipart< 
mcni  beyond  his  own.  This,  however,  was  to  him 
the  acme  of  barbarism.  What  good  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  traveller's  lucubrations  ? 

But  to  go  on  with  my  list.  You  see  here  the 
sjKiculator,  the  theorist,  and  the  utiliurian ;  often 
men  who,  unable  to  uke  oirc  of  tlieir  own  indivi* 
dual  aflairi,  bejin  to  feel  great  oii.xicty  for  those  of 
mankind  in  general;  as  you  may  have  seen  in 
days  gone  by,  a  lipty  gcntlcinan,  when  just  upon 
the  jjoint  of  losing  his  reason,  begin  to  hold  forth  in 
a  strain  of  maudlin  philanthropy  about  his  neigh- 
bors, and  sigh  d<  epfy  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
human  race;  crowning  his  folly,  by  offering  kin 
services  to  conduct  an  equally  tijwy  companion 
home.  Such  nu  n  frequently  make  their  appear* 
ance  in  America  ;  disappointed  and  indigent  j  Imlv. 
ing  lost  character  in  their  own  country,  and  full  of 
a  newborn  fervor  in  favor  of  a  land  and  a  people 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  Their  iitdienalion 
at  having  divulged  their  theories  in  the  former  to 
deaf  ears,  will  only  be  equalled  by  tlieir  surprise  in 
finding  that,  of  all  countneK  in  the  world,  tlie  United 
States  contains  the  greatcM  number  of  matter-of- 
fact  men  ;  and  that  neither  admiration  nor  support 
will  be  gnuited  to  crude  and  untried  notions.  And, 
like  the  demagogue,  the  freethinker  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  many  a  one  who  leHves  his  country  in 
^  high  dudgeon,  after  long  tampering  wiUi  petty  trca.- 
son — men  of  this  class  frequently  alter  their  opin- 
ions and  language  after  their  arrival  here,  as  they 
find  a  sobriety  ot' demeanor  and  sentiment  in  the 
I>eople,  which  ill  accoixis  with  their  views:  and 
then  they  abuse  the  country  with  just  as  nm«L  rea. 
son  as  they  lauded  it  before.  But  what  good  \n  to 
be  expected  from  these,  or  their  reports,  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Next  comes  the  hasty  traveller — the  youn^  off* 
cer  on  furlough — the  yeung  gentleman  u«  his  re» 
turn  home  from  the  West  India  Islands,  who  lands 
at  New  York,  determines  to  take  advantage  of  the 
packet  to  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding 
month,  say  a  fortnight  hence,  and  in  ttie  mean  luoe 
to  visit  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  flies  to  Niagara  by  the 
cmal  or  the  road  ;  then  takes  the  line  of  Ontario 
steamboats,  descends  the  Su  Lawrence  to  Mon-  - 
treal,  perhaps  visits  CLuebec,  returns  pantitu^  by 
way  of  Champlain  and  Lake  Georfie,  to  the  Hua>  '^ 
son,  and  thus  to  his  port  in  the  very  nick  of  tint. 
Something  he  has  seen,  but  cun  carry  away  no 
very  definite  notion  of  the  people,  w  the  sUite  of  the 
country. 

Another  class — the  prejudiced  and  pompous 
traveller,  travelling,  as  he  says,  for  i:^  forma  lion, 
but  seeing  every  thing;  through  a  bilious  medium, 

."ind  neither  pleasing  himself  nor  others.  In  the  ci- 
ties lie  will  gnimbie  at  the  hotels  ;  he  will  say  that 
Bunker's  and  the  City  Hotel  in  New  York  are 
odious  ;  that  Gadsby's  at  Washington  is  a  bear- 
garden,— in  which  by  the  way  he  will  not  be  far 
from  the  truth,  particularly  during  the  meeting  of 
Congress, — and  that  of  all  the  sojourning  pinors 
for  the  traveller  in  the  Union,  theTremont  at  Bos* 
ton  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  offensive  to  a  dvjprec. 
In  the  country  he  will  Hfe  horrified  by  the  numbet 
of  badly  made  coats  he  may  see,  forgetful  that  at 
least  he  meets  with  no  beggars,  and  sees  no  marks 
of  penury  and  want.  With  a- mind  morbidly  in- 
quisitive, he  will  wish  to  jtersuade  himself  that  Iw"' 
he  understands  the  true  colors  of  every  thing, 
the  same  time,  lie  looks  at  all  through  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass.  In  his  observations  «ijx>nthe  politics 
and  government  of  the  country,  he  is  totally  at  fault, 
not  hnving  taken  care  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  operations  of  tlte  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  of  the  separate  Sute  Govern- 
ments ;  and  in  his  observations  upon  SoMety,  he 
will  be  equ:il!y  f<r  from  just,  becnusc  he  makes  his 
own  education,  i):eedir.,;  and  feelings,  the  standard 
of  comparison,  and  what  he  does  not  or  cannot  un- 
derstand, must  be  wrong.  The  very  absiewc  of 
beggars  will  be  to  him  a  proof  of  a  low  degree  of 
civilization.  He  will  condemn  the  Americans  for 
not  every  where  showing  that  cultivation  to  which 
he  may  have  supposed  we  have  attained,  being  per- 
haps of  too  lotty  a  temper  to  reflect,  tliat  some  of 
the  points  appertaining  to  the  decencies  or  elegan- 
cies of  life,  upon  which  he  dilates  with  the  naoat 
cutting  and  supercilious  sarcasm,  are  prcciseljr  -! ; 
those,  to  an  acquaintance  with  which  we  eurselres^'^-'. 
as  a  nation,  have  been  but  very  recently  introdu^'.r 
ed,  and  whose  general  adoption  dates  from  a  y^l^.^ 
later  period.  An  Englishman  of  tliis  east  will  b* 
thunder-struck,  nay,  petrified,  at  hearing  the  oft.    • 
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reiterated  assertion,  that  English  is  sjx)ken  belter 
ill  America  than  i.i  the  mother  country,  and  with 
aotne  rtmmoa,  as  nothing  but  his  own  observation 
andadbdion  will  .-.hnw  him  what  foundation  can 
poanNy  exist  fsrsuch  an  assumption. 

IDm  ttays  long  enough  in  the  oountry,  and  tia- 
Tcls  sufficiently,  ho  will  grant  that  ihroughout 
America  he  will  generally  hear  English  pronounc- 
e(i,  as  he  may  retuiily  understand  it.  Further,  that 
the  dialects  whicli  prevail  in  many  of  our  counties 
do  not  exifet,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  Bast  cm 
States,  a  language  very  much  ap^iroaching  to  a  c  ia- 
lect  ia  spoken ;  for  the  rest,  he  will  find  tliat  though 
aa  far  as  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  language 
goes,  all  may  l>e  at  least  intelligible,  there  will  be 
a  frcat  deal  which  an  Englishman  cnn  hardly  be 
expected  to  unde»tand  ;  that  slang,  quite  as  incoin- 
preheQi>ible  to  him  as  the  gipsy  lingo  of  our  own 
ned^sides,  forms  the  common  mode  of  rommuni- 
calion  in  someparU  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  there  arc  a  few  ranks  of  society  hi 
wbicn  a  certain  degree  of  this  base  coin  is  not  cur- 
rent. He  will  find  from  the  style  of  conversation 
of  Americans  of  a  literary  turn,  that  out  of  the 
main  cities,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that  the  dift'erence  between  written  and 
eonversalional  language  is  scarcely  understood, — 
which  may  arise  from  the  speakers  having  to  draw 
ih^ir  language  more  from  books  than  from  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  men  of  their  own  stamp  ; 
and  that  consequently  the  use  of  big  and  pompoiis 
words,  such  as  load  the  newspaper  piragraphs,  is 
lAueh  more  common  than  giKxl  taste  would  admit. 
But  enoug'h  of  the  pompous  traveller.  He  may  do 
very  lill'e  harm,  but  he  will  do  no  great  good. 

Then  you  travelled  as  a  cosmopolitan  7 — No :  I 
diaUke  the  word.  I  love,  and  prefer,  and  uphold 
the  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  superiority 
of  nw  own  native  country  too  sincerely,  to  claim 
the  title  of 'a  citizen  of  the  world,'  if  by  that  term 
you  Bttan  one  who  is  equally  at  homo  and  without 
preferences  where  ever  he  wanders  over  its  broad 
surface;  but  if  by  it  you  would  designate  one  who 
reconciled  himself  easily  for  a  time  to  change  of 
place  and  scene  ; — one  whose  impulse  is  rather  to 
,si«ig  with  the  native  of  a  foreign  land  than  to  quar- 
Ttl  with  him  ;  to  see  good  every  where  rather  than 
evil ;  one  with  a  facility  to  form  ties  with  the  na- 
tives of  every  clime,  and  enter  into  their  usages 
and  ffeettng*  not  only  with  charity  but  with  plea- 
sure, so  long  as  they  aro  not  forbidden  by  his  Bible, 
and  by  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  sound 
education  and  good  examples  may  have  siven  him 

GO  far  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan,  and  as  such  I  visited 

America. 

h  is  not  without  interest  to  remark,  that  the 
last  London  Gluarterly,  in  reviewing  this  %vork, 
quotes  the  first  panigraph  of  the  above  extract, 
and  adds  this  liberal  comment  and  palinode  : 

We  sincerely  hope  this  lesson  will  be  held  in 
mind  by  all  future  travellers  in  the  United  Slates. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we 
much  wish  we  had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when 
reviewing  the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  TroUope,  and 
we  may  e\e!i  add  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall.  We  have 
no  suspicion  that  either  of  these  able  writers  de- 
signed to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  America ;  but  we  are  Ci^nstrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  think  if  Washington  Irving 
haicl  undlerfaken  a  tour  among  out  own  provincial 
town^,  he  might  liavc  found  materials  for  lively 
and  amusing  sketches  of  British  manners  not  bet- 
ter than  those  represented  as  characteristics  of  the 
Aitierieans :  indeed  we  strongly  suspect  that  he 
might  have  found  almost  the  same  incidental  things 
0nd  fashions.  And  how,  after  all,  could  this  be 
othcrwiie? — What  were  all  those  American  towns 
sixty  r«ars  ago  but  provincial  British  tnwns  ?  Why 
should  we  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  manners  and 
customs  are  changed  so  much  within  the  lifetime 
ol°  one  generation,  while  blood  and  in  iiniers  le- 
in^ined  the  same  ?  Let  us  hear  no  m-irc  then — at 
least,  let  us  liear  nothing  in  harsh,  conLetnptuous, 
or  ari-oganl  language — about  the  petty  circumstan- 
ces which  may  happen  to  strike  an  English  eye, 
aeeusiomed  to  the  nighly  cultivated  features  of  so- 
ciety in  the  upper  walks  of  life  in  England,  as  of- 
fensively characteristic  of  the  people  of  America, 
in  their  interior  domestic  intercourse  among  them- 
aelvts. 

TIm  notice  in  the  Gluarterly  of  Mdy^i  and  La- 
tnt/fi  books,  cToses  with  thia  allusion  to  the  Win- 
ttr%  tkt  WW  •  '*  Nor  auiht  we  to  close  our  papsr 


without  naming  'The  Winter  in  the  far  West,'  by 
Mr.  Hoffman — another  now  lx>ok  which  will  richly 
reward  Uie  reader's  attention."  .' 

I  The  Mixistrt  we  need. — Three  inaugtiral 
discourses  delivered  at  Auburn,  June  18th.  New- 
York,  Tatior  &  Gould. — These  discourses  were 
preached  on  occasion  of  inducting  the  Professor  of 
Sacftd  Rhetnrk  and  Pastoral  Thtolog}f,  in  the  Au- 
burn Theologiad  Seminary — the  preachers  were 
the  Rev.  /.  W.  .Idams,  of  Syracuse,  New-York, 
and  Samttd  II.  Cor,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn,  the  Profes- 
sor inducted. 

Eluces  Fv.vrbres  de  Washington. — Pari*.— 
For  s-Ue  in  New- York  by  G.  k,  C.  Carvili.. — This 
is  u  curious  and  valuable  little  book,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  lu  ihe  liberal  knirit  of  a  young  Ameri- 
c;in,  /.  Townaeiid,  Jr.,  of  Albany.  Being  in  Paris 
and  desiring  to  possess  himself  of  the  funeral  ora- 
tions which  were  delivered  there  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Washington,  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
gel  copies  thereof;  whereupon  he  at  once  determin- 
ed to  have  them  reprinted  athisown  expease — and 
the  rc3ult  was  the  little  volume  before  us. 

The  first  oration  was  pronounced  by  M.  de  Fori- 
Umet,  by  order  of  the  first  Consul  in  the  Temple  of 
Alars,  as  the  Church  of  the  Invalides  was  then 
called.  The  same  diy  and  time,  were  designated 
for  depositing  there  the  standards  captured  by  the 
army  of  Egypt,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
iliscoursc. 

The  second  was  published  about  the  same  time, 
by  J\I.  Duhi-oca,  a  man  of  fertile  genius,  and  both 
together  constitute  a  little  volume,  which  Ameri- 
cans may  justly  prizp. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Walsingiiam — 2  vols.  Phil- 
adelphia, Ket  &  BinnLE. — These  are  royal  story 
tellings— not  indeed  like  those  |of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where,  when  the  attraction  ceased,  a  head 
was  to  be  cut  oft" — and  yet,  not  altogether  unlike, 
for  they  purport  to  be  told  during  a  royal  progress 
by  that  luxurious  monster  and  tyrant,  Henry  VIII. 
with  one  of  his  seven  or  eight  wives,  Catliarine, 
whose  licad  though  he  did  not,  like  that  of  others 
of  his  wives,  cause  it  to  fall,  he  bowed  down  with 
unmerited  indignity.  They  arc  from  a  female  pen 
— that  of  Agnes  Strickland,  and  arc  afrecably 
written. 

The  Lite  or  Cobbett,  \l.  P.  from  the  second 
London  Edition,  1  vol. — Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Caret 
and  A.  Hart. — The  life  of  Cobbe'.t  isui  all  senses 
a  remarkable  one,  and  full  of  encouragement — by 
the  emintiuce  to  which,  ir.  spile  of  every  sort  ofin- 
consistency  and  the  most  unparalleled  versatihty 
of  principle,  he  raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  not  less  than  of  a  most  vig- 
orous and  prolific  mind.  We  arc  persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  this  book  which  relates  hi-s  struggles,  his 
dirticulties,  and  his  success,  will  be  widely  read. 

The  Poetrt  or  Life — by  Sarah  Sticknrt — 
2  vols.  Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &c  Blanchard. 
For  sale  in  New- York  by  Wilet  &  Long. — "  If," 
says  the  authoress  of  these  oiiginal  and  interesting 
volumes,  "  poetry  be  understood  to  iiiijan  mere  ver- 
sifii'aiion,'and  life  mere  vitality,  it  v.ould  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish  thtir  connection  with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  treat  of  poetic 
feeling,  rather  than  of  poetry,  and  this  feel- 
ing I  have  endeavored  to  describe  as  the  gi-eat  con- 
necting hnk  between  our  intellect  and  our  affec- 
tions." The  whole  scope  and  design  of  these 
volumes  are  described  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
preface — and  when  we  say  that  this  poetical,  and 
truly  feminine  coneeption,  is  carried  out  with  taste» 
t«fld«^ness,  snd  A  high  mercl  imd  rtHgiotts  MWf 


we  shall  have  said  enough,  we  presume,  to  induce 
readers  to  possess  themselves  of  the  book. 

From  the  paper  on  "  the  pocLry  of  flowers,"  we 
make  an  exti"act  which  illustraii-R  liip  above  re- 
mark : 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and  striking 
emblem  of  earthly  pleasure  than  any  other  flower 
— it  beans  a  thoni.  While  ius  odorous  breath  is 
floating  on  the  summer  gale,  and  its  l>lushing  cheek, 
half  hid  amongst  the  sheltering  le-ives,  seems  to 
woo  and  yet  shrink  from  the  beholder's  gaze, 
touch  but  with  adventurous  hand  thegaiden  queen, 
and  you  are  pierced  with  her  protecting  thorns: 
would  you  pluck  the  rose  and  weave  it  into  a  gar- 
land for  the  brow  you  lof  e  best,  that  brow  will  be 
wounded :  or  place  the  sweet  blossom  in  your 
bosom,  the  thorn  will  be  there.  This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  with  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  rose,  a  (ford  t  a  never-ending  theme 
to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  inevitable 
blending  of  clouds  and  sunshine,  hoi^e  and  fear, 
weal  and  wo,  in  this  our  earthly  inheritance. 

With  every  thing  fair,  or  sweet,  or  exquisite  in 
this  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that  wisdom 
whicii  apjxtints  our  sorrows,  and  sels  a  Iwund  to 
our  enjoyments,  to  affix  noiiie  stain,  soinr,  bitter- 
ness, or  some  alloy,  which  may  not  inaptly  be 
called,  in  figurative  language,  a  thorn.  Su'Paul 
emphatiaiUy  speaks  of  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and 
from  this  exprcs<iion,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
ness in  hftviiig  prayed  thrice  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved, we  conclude  it  must  have  been  something 
particularly  galling  to  the  natural  man.  Wo  hear 
of  the  thorn  of  ingratitude,  the  thorn  of  envy,  the 
thorn  of  unrequited  love — indeed  of  thorns  as  nu- 
merous as  our  pleasures;  and  few  there  are  who 
can  look  back  ujx)n  the  experience  of  lif  ■,  without 
acknowledging  that  every  earthly  good  they  have 
desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  hud  its  pecuIi.Tr 
thorn.  Who  has  ever  cast  himself  into  the  lap  of 
luxury,without  finding  that  his  couch  was  s;.re(vc<i 
with  thorns?  Who  ha.s  reached  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  without  feeling  on  that  pinnacle  that  he 
stood  on  thorns?  Who  has  placed  the  diadem 
uptin  his  brow,  without  jierceiving  that  thorns 
were  thickly  set  within  the  royal  circlet  ^  Who 
has  folded  to  his  bosom  all  that  he  desired  of  earth's 
treasures,  witlwu Heeling  that  bosom  pierced  witli 
thorns  ?  All  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  yearn 
to  possess,  has  this  accompaniment.  The  more 
intense  the  enjoyment,  tlie  sharper  the  thorn ;  and 
those  who  have  described  most  feelingly  the  inner 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  have  unfailingly 
touched  upon  this  fact  with  the  melancholy  sad- 
ness of  truth. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  willingly  fall 
under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude,  to  disparage  the 
nature,  or  the  number  of  earthly  pleasures — pleas- 
ures which  are  spread  before  us  without  price  or 
limitation,  in  our  daily  walk,  and  in  our  nighlly 
rest — pleasures  which  lie  scattered  around  our  path 
when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills;  or  wander  in  the 
valley,  when  we  look  up  to  the  starry  sky,  or  down 
to  the  fruitful  earth — pleasures  which  unite  the  hu- 
man family  in  one  bond  of  fellowship,  surround  us 
at  our  board,  cheer  our  fire-side,  smooth  the  couch 
on  which  we  slumber,  and  even  follow  our  wander- 
ing steps  long — long  after  we  h  ive  ceased  to  regard 
tliem  with  gratitude  or  joy,  I  speak  of  the  thorn 
which  accompanies  these  pleasures  not  with  mur- 
muring or  complaint.  I  spe<k  of  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  this  thorn  with  a  living  r  msciousness  of 
their  poignancy  and  anguish;  becuise  exquisite 
and  dear  as  mere  earthly  nleasures  may  sometimes 
be,  I  would  still  contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not 
earthly.  I  would  contrast  the  thom  and  the  wound, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pain  which  accompany 
all  such  pleasures  as  are  merely  tenr>oral,  with  the 
fulness  of  happiness,  the  peace,  ant!  Mie  crown,  ac- 
companying those  whidi  are  eternal. 

Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,  during  a  residence 
w  ith  him  in  Rome,  in  1822-3.  By  I^'rancis  Lie- 
BBR,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Exronomy 
in  South  Carolina  College.  1  vol.  Philadelphia, 
Caret,  Lea  k.  Blanchard  :  for  sale  in  New  York 
by  WiLET  k  Long. — We  borrowed  some  weeks 
ago,  from  an  English  periodical,  a  notice  of  th's 
work,  of  which  a  London  iedition  had  just  been 
poblishcd,  and  are  well  plwsed  now  to  hftr«  en« 
i^m  th*  An>*rioMi  prtsli.    Tlwi  hni  of  ^TffMr 
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i«s  a  liiatorian  and  a  criti«5 — erfthough  his  labors 
have  disencluiiucd  nuiny  a  cherished  ulc  of  cliild- 
hood,  and  biUtered  down  many  cloaeiy  Imgged 
prejudices — renilur  all  that  relates  to  him,  especial- 
ly now  that  he  is  no  more,  of  great  interest.  This 
volume,  tlierefore,  by  Dr.  LUbtr,  which  preserves 
some  of  his  opinions  and  sayings,  uttered  during  a 
coiiddenlial  intercourse  between  tiieiu,  will  be 
found  attraclive.  At  the  ]>criod  to  which  it  refei-s, 
.V.vViefcuAr  was  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  where 
Dr.  Li*b*r  arrived,  a  destitute  and  disap|)ointcd 
wanderer,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  whither  lie 
had  gone  to  fight  the  fiinoied  battles  of  liberty,  Ijut 
where  he  only  met  crosses  and  difficulties.  He 
made  him<9elf  known  to  his  minister,  told  him  his 
storj',  and  was  received  by  hiia  into  bia  iiouse  and 
hi^  friendship.  The  aflTecrionatc  memory  of  benefits 
thus  coiifcrrod,  has  prompted  in  part  this  work, 
through  all  the  pages  of  which  it  ubundanlty  ap- 
pears.  :"■.   '''''".'=  vy.\  i'' ■         '■'■ " 

Ii  13,  in  its  charactw,  something  like  the  table 
talk  of  Coleridge  recently  publislied — desultory, 
iinconnected,  and  miscellaneous — tliough  not  so  full 
or  clever.  We  annejc  a  few  extracts  Uiken  at  mn- 
dom : 

LiUEKTr    DEI»r.\D9    NOT    ONXT  UPON'   THE  LEGH- 

LATIVE  BRANCH. — lo  most  of  the  late  attempts  at 
cstablisliing  free  institutions,  nations  have  commit- 
ted the  gix.it  mistake  of  seeking  liberty  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  only,  or  mainly  ;  but  libeitj'  depends 
at  least  as  much  upon  tlic  administrative  branch  as 
upon  any  other,  rhc  Knglish  are  the  only  modern 
P.uropeaji  nation  who  have  acted  differently ;  and 
the  freedom  of  Nortli  Amejica  rests  upon  this  great 
gift  from  Old  ICugland  even  more  than  on  ilie  rep- 
rpsentative  form  of  her  government,  or  any  thing 
else,  ^^'e  arc  swallowed  up  by  bureaucracy ;  all 
pul/lic  spirit  is  smothered.  And  then,  of  what  use 
IS  a  representative  and  debating  council,  as  in 
iVaiicc,  il'all  the  rest  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
iliis  concentrated  biiremtcracy — if  the  minister  has 
10  CAirry  out  the  general  law  into  all  its  details? — 
WitU  such  a  power,  a  chamber  can  generally  be 
!>ought;  and  then  the  ministei-idl  influence  is  but 
the  more  absolute,  while  all  odium  falls  upon  the 
nominal  law  makers.  But  here  (in  Ro<ne),  in 
Spain,  and  in  Portugal,  there  are  neither  the  Brit- 
ish principle,  nor  bureaucratic  order,  and  system, 
.■tnd  precision.  In  these  countries  there  is  an  indo- 
peiKlent  action  of  the  different  members,  Ijut  not  of 
the  minor  circles.  Our  Stein  has  done  much  to' re- 
introduce this  healthy  action. 

iloMBR. — W  hat  wisdom  there  is  in  Homer! — 
With  a  few  omissions  it  is  the  very  book  for  chiU 
dren.  I  know  of  no  story,  except  Robinson  Cm- 
soe,  which  fascinates  a  child  so  much  as  Homer.  It 
is  all  natural,  simple,  and  capable  of  being  under- 
stood by  a  child."  And  then,  how  well  does  he 
not  prepare  for  all  the  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
without  which  we  cannot  now  get  along!  How 
many  thousand  things  and  sayings  does  the  child- 
not  understand  at  once  by  knowing  that  great  fK)«m! 
The  whole  Odyssey  is  the  finest  story  for  a  cnikl. 

Have  you  ever  read  PoiJe's  Odyssey  ?  [I  an- 
swered in  the  negative.] 

Well,  he  replied,  you  must  reivd  some  parts  ofit 
at  least ;  it  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  as  bad  as  the 
b'rencli  heroes  of  Gieece  in  periwigs^  There  is 
not  a  breath  of  antiquity  m  Pope's  translations. — 
He  might  have  changed  as  much  as  he  liked,  and 
callied  It  a  re-production  ;  but  to  strip  it  of  its  spirit 
of  antiquity,  was  giving  us  a  corpse  instead  of  a 
living  being.  It  is  a  small  thing.  How  totally 
different  is  the  manner  in  which  Uie  German  Vo»s 
has  handled  the  subject  He  shows  at  once  that 
he  knows  and  feels  tiic  poem  is  antiquity,  and  he 
i.ie  u»8  to  leave  it  so.  Voss's  translations  might 
certainly  be  improved  in  various  parts,  but  he  has 
rn  ide  Homer  a  German  work,  now  read  by  every 
one  :  He  hsis  done  a  great  thine,  You  do  not 
imagine  it,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  Voss's  translation 
of  Homer  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  your 
own  edtKation.  1  say  it,  well  considering  what  I 
say,  tliat  the  influence  of  the  labors  of  Yoss  on  the 
whole  German  nation  will  be  so  great,  that  other 
nations  will  feel  and  acknowledge  it. 

[^ft  r<«dfr  w  ill  be-  r«auiid«d  by  this  renuak^  of 
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Rome 

"We  (the  Germans)  Itad  now,"  he  says,  on  page 
viii.  of  the  Englisli  trunttlation,  "a  litcratuic  worthy 
of  our  nation  and  language  ;  we  had  Lcs>ing  and 
Goethe:  and  this  literature  comprised,  v  hat  none 
had  yet,  a  grciit  part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  not 
copied,  but,  as  it  were,  reproduced.  For  tliis  Ger- 
many is  indebted  to  Voss,  whom  our  graiid-cliild- 
ren's  children  and  grand-cliildren  mus.  extol  as 
their  benefactor ;  wiili  whom  a  new  age  for  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity  begins ;  inasmuch  as  he 
succeeded  in  eliciting  out  of  the  classical  writers, 
what  they  pre-supposu,  their  notions  of  the  earih, 
for  instance,  and  ut  tlie  gods,  their  w.ty  of  life  and 
their  household  habits ;  and  understood  and  inter- 
preted Homer  and  Virgil  as  if  they  were  not  con- 
temporaries, and  only  separateil  from  us  by  an  in- 
terval of  space.  His  example  wrought  upon  many  ; 
upon  me,  ever  since  rny  child. lood,  it  has  been  en- 
forced by  personal  encouragement  from  this  old 
friend  of  my  family."] 

Charactbu  op  Napoi.eo.v. — (I  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Capitol,  and  remarked  how 
much  I  had  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  mouth,  chin,  aud  cheek  of  the  coloMal  head  of 
Claudius,  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  that  it  had  surprised  me  how  all  the  Caracal- 
las,  Domitians,  &c.  had  the  large  round  chin  of  Na- 
poleon.] 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nicbuhr  said,  Napoleon  was 
not  cnid.  He  would  not  indeed  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice human  life  in  order  to  obtain  his  political  ob- 
jects ;  but  he  hod  no  pleasure  in  de.>troying  it,  still 
le«-s  in  inflicting  pain  :  nor  would  he  inflict  death 
for  mere  vengeance  ;  though  I  believe  it  cost  him 
but  little  to  (Kxl«r  any  sacrifits  if  h«  thought  it  ne- 
cessary. In  his  character  there  prevailed  too  mjch 
of  niv  iron  will  to  hesitate  in  such  a  cass. 

E.MU1KK3. — I  reooilect,  when  Napoleon  permitted 
the  emigrants  to  return,  my  friends  whom  [  had 
among  Siem  would  ask  me  how  I  thought  it  would 
agiee  with  their  duty  were  tliey  to  make  use  of  the 
))ennission.  I  invariably  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  return  :  whoever  ruled,  usurper  or  not, 
France  was  their  cmintry,  and  to  France  they 
ought  to  return.  The  English  have  proper  views 
respecting  the  new  governments  and  dynasties. 

NapolCok. — Napoleon  knew  how  to  break  men 
like  doffB.  He  >i*ould  trampUt  tipon  ihcm,  »nd 
again  show^  tticm  a  piece  of  bread  and  pac  them, 
so  that  they  came  trisking  to  hiin  :  and  no  mon- 
arch ever  had  so  many  absolute  instruments  of  his 
absolute  will  as  Napoleon.  I  do  not  speak  only  of 
his  immediate  servants ;  princes  and  sovereigns 
sho^ved  themselves  equally  well  broken. 

ARMENIA. 
.iU/bfC*  detivered  before  the  Philomatitian  Society  of 
tJfe^VrtC-Forik  Unitersilif,  in  CUtiton-HaU,  at  their 
JtMiiverMo-y  meeting,  Jnot.  IStfc,  1635,  £y  Chris- 
topher OscANEAN,  a  native  ^nnenim. 

I  am  afraid,  very  much  respected  friends,  that, 
so  far  as  abilities  in  this  my  fii-st  effort  are  concern- 
edj  the  expeciations  whicli  may  naturally  ariae, 
especially  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
more  particularly  associated,  may  be  disappointed. 
Yet,  it  will  l)e  almost  useless  tor  me  to  attempt 
an  address  to  this  highly  respectable  assembly,  with 
an  apoli^etic  exordium. 

Were  I,  however,  to  make  all  tlie  necessary  apo- 
logies for  my  present  deficiencies,  neither  time  nor 
your  patience  would  suflice. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  multiplied  difficulties 
which  stand  in  my  way  ;  still,  nothing  shall  pre- 
vent nK3  from  showing  my  deep  feeling  of  interest 
in  behalf  of  my  nation,  and  tlie  strongdesire  which 
I  entertain  for  their  welfare,  and  for  their  advance- 
ment in  the  sciences. 

Impelled  by  tliese  national  att^iclmients,  and  a 
love  for  science,  I  feel  oblige*!  to  (some  forward  on 
all  occasions,  aud  state  the  condition  of  my  coun- 
try to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  inquiry. 
JViuch  more  so  at  present,  when  surri>unded  by  in- 
dividuals whose  philanthropy,  christian  benevo- 
lence, and  generous  actions,  declare  good  will  to  all 
men  ;  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words 
as  their  motto :  "  Non  meriu  di  nasecrr,  chi  vive 
sol  per  ae;^  mkI  who  are  linked  together  to  diffuse 
kiK>wl«dge  all  over  the  world,  and  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  every  class  of  community,  until  the  mbid  of 
every  Imman  being  shall  be  enlightened  to  perceive 
itsoirn  immortal  value. 

A'dopfd  of  yowV  kind  indulgtnce,  I  lak*  the 


< , 


deeds,  sung  by  numerous  idolatrous  poets,  or  sacnd 
to  household  ( lods :  no !  far  different ;  a  land, holy 
in  its  origin,  pure  in  iis  cause,  dear  to  t!»e  memory 
of  mankfnd,  distinguished  in  chronology,  tlie  higl:- 
est  source  of  history,  the  very  cradle  ot  the  huoi&n 
race.  Yea,  sacred'  to  the  Almighty  Cr*aior,  who 
was  plciised  to  sslect  that  jwrtion  of  his  cretttioii, 
aiid  even  there  Irom  its  very  soil  moulded  tlie  figure, 
which  He  Ur»t  called  man,  and  there  planted  for 
him  the  benuiiful  paradise,  where  to  dwell,  andW- 
hold  the  sun-oundiag  inanit'cstationsoffiis  wi«d«my 
power,  and  gooilnes?,  ;is  described  bv  your  own 
inspired  jwet : — 

For  blissful  PsrkiUae  -  - 

Of  God  the  ghrden  was,  by  Him  in  the  Ehh 
Of  Eden  planifd.     In  this  plcaaani  soil, 
Out  of  the  ft-niie  ground.  Hecau»ed  to  erow      "      j'.^-" 
All  trees  ornohlet<(  Kind,  lor  Msht,  smell,  ta«t»;     ••  -  ■ 
And  all  amid  tbcni  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
Hi?h,  eminent,  hlooming,  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  jfold  :  and  next  to  life 
Our  death,  the  uree  of  Idiowledfe,  erew  fast  hy ; 
Here,  from  .sapphire  fount,  the  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  I'rii-nt  |)t'arU,  and  sands  of  gold,  ':. 

With  niHzy  error  under  pendant  dhadcB  -' . 

Ran  neciar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed      "     •  ':    ' 

Flo '  era  worthy  i«fParadi*«, 
Flowers  of  ail  h.ue,  and  withotn  thorn  the  rose  ; 
Here  were  the  groves, 

Whose  rich  trees  wcpi  odorous  gums  and  balm, 
And  otherH  whose  fruit  burnisbed  with  9olda*  tiaiM 
Huiig  atuiablt:.     Here  ihe —  - 

Umbtagciius  grots  had  cares         •  .  ■:  "  ■ 
Of  coo)  recess,  o'ur  which  the  maniling  Tine      '        '■  .^ 
Lays  forth  her  purple  crape,  and  gently  creepu 
Luxuriant :  meantime  inurai'nng  water:  fall 
Down  tlic  8lo{)e  hiiis,  dinpersod  or  in  a  iake,  '• 

That  to  the  fiiagcd  iiank  with  mynlearown'd. 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  (heir  streams. 
The  birds  their  choir  apply  :  aim,  v«^m8l  airr; 
Breathing  the  smell  of  Aeld  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pa», 
Knit  with  the  Graces,  and  the  Houris,  in  dai>ce. 
Led  on  tb>  eternal  spring. 

Yes,  how  divinely  sublime,  and  eventiie  pt«sea» 
as{>ect  of  this  coiuury,  is  that  of  au  earthly  pen. 
disc.     The  tide  of  time  has  rolled  over  it,  but  wiili*  . 
out  obliterating  all  the  traces  of  its  former  beautyit ' 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  once  flowing  ui 
gentle  murmurs  from  their  ciystal  fount,  are  tsUt 
whispering  the  sacred  themes  of  yoi*  to  the  graen 
veiled  Ixuiks,  as  they  softly  elide' by ;  the  timettit 
notes  through  liic  brakes,  melt  the  heart  ot'  a  tm^ 
tivc  wanderer,  with  their  sweet  melodies ;  titd  die 
flowers  atill  btnil  abro«ul  th«ir    he«v«n(y-  octor  .-  «|t 

impel  the  tongue    to  burst    forth  in  a  pauiotie 
strain,  till  cave  and  mountains  finding  a   tongue 
sing  in  joint  clioms,  Hail  Armenia!     Hail!  Unai 
py  land ! 

You  will,  iloubiiess,  reooller^  the  geographiml^ 
situation  of  that  beaulit'ul  portion  of  tlie  w  orld,  viz. 
{  Armenia,  which  is  Ixmnded  on  the  East  by  Modia 
I  and  Albania,  on  the  North  by  Iberia  and  CokJ^ 
j  on  the  West  by  Assyria,  and  on  tlie  South  by  Me-' 
'  sopotumio.    itut  what  makes  Armenia  the  mom  re- 
nowned, and  remarkable,  and  still  wonderful,  is,  thai 
the  Almighty  should  cause  that  very  same  rojion, 
which  hatl  liecn  the  buUi  pace  of  man,  to  aAord a> 
harbor  to  Noah's  Ark,  at  tlie  appeasing  of  his  an- 
ger ag-ainst  I  he  .sinful   children  of  men.     Whtn 
the  Palriiu-cl:  and  his  three  sons  fixed  themoeives- 
for  a  period  in  that  country,  about  Mt.   Ararat^ 
(by  tlie  by,  i.ot  Mr.  Noah's  Arai-«t  n«ar  Niag**- 
ra,  but  Patriarch  Noali's  in  the  East,)  whose  ftndi 
Ues,  in  process  of  time,  beciune  so  nufnaroos,  Ulftt 
they   entirely  peopled    the    country,    afterwaitl*' 
known  by  the   name  of  ,1rmenia  Maiert.    Thi» 
country  has  evidently  been  distinguished  bf  ih« 
political  chaiLjes  which  she  has  undcrga^e,  and  by 
the  connection  which  exists  between  certain  p«. 
riods  of  her  history  and  the  history  of  Rome  emi 
Greece.  .    „ 

When  we  consider  the  orl^n  of  her  staVt,  tftlT 
progress  of  her  jiowcr  duping  lier  indepen^fesfft 
and  the  various  revolutions  th»f  happened  in  hef 
government  during  a  long  period  of  successive  aj^r, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  histofy  of 
Armenia  is  lejilete  with  interesting  events. 

1  cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  ih* 
ancient  state  of  that  country,  without  yielding  rajr» 
self  to  painful  emotions,  in  compering^  it  wiiJl  lUI 
present  condition.  Yet  on  such  an  oecaaian  as 
this,  such  feelings  must  be  chastised. 

Blind  Fortune's  wheel  had  crossed  and  re-eroaaod 
her  boundsiries,  but  it.^  tracks  now  seem  ectiraly 
obliterated,  amd  her  star,  within  a  few  centuries, 
seems  to  have  fallen. 

Thus  Armenia,  like  many  other  countries  be* 
came  subject  to  those  neighboring  ntonar^fay,  wh^ 


[Tkft  r<«dfr  will  be^  renunded  by.  this  rcBuak^  of         Atkmfi  of  yo«V  kind  indulgsnce,  I  laka  the  li-      took  po9»«sion  of  her  territory  by  the  ubz«mMP  » 
wbid^Tk JH«lNtbr  wTo^  ai-^W rt»rfa»i^  i|^  t»rj)..|W^,i^. <# g>lK »t»tWMHno at^ot..n<i^ iwM>  ' fo^^  oC' RO  iHvi  w«»p»tion.    And  ftS^fiSa-.^ 
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born  children,  luve  since  com  ted  the  licavy  yukes  | 
of  lUeir  nwst  dc^iwlic  tyranls. 

"  Whatever  I  have,  therefore,  to  siy  of  Arnie-  ' 
Ilia,  concerns  the  motlcrn,  not  the  ancient — the  liv-  | 
ine,  and  not  the  dc*d.  It  regards  her  not  ;is  slie  | 
exuts  ia  liistory,  triunipliant  over  tinte,  and  lyran-  i 
ny,  and  ignorance,  but  as  she  now  is,  contendin<;  { 
for  the  common  privilege  of  liuni.m  natiue,"  using 
8Uak«pcare's  vocabuhry,  "t<>  be,  or  not  to  be;" 
since  tu  be,  is  to  know — for  Uirough  knowledge 
comes  civibzAtion  ;  through  civibzation,  niorabty  ; 
through  moiahty,  Christianity  ;  and  through  Chns- 
Uauity,  eternal  life.  For  ibis,  and  this  alone,  they 
solicit  Compassion  from  their  friends  and  •'  cc»ui»w" 
ui  every  jwrt  of  tlic  world,  "  They  invoke  your 
faTor,  by  more  moving  considerations  than  can  well 
belong  lo  the  condition  of  any  other  people."  We 
ask  you  to  symp.ilhi/.e  with  us  in  our  helpless  in- 
fantine struggle,  to  burst  asunder  tlie  chains  of  ig- 
norance, and  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  super- 
stition. 

The  cultivation  of  literature,  and  the  encouragf- 
Dient  of  the  liberal  arts,  are  the  true  bases  upon 
which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  rest. 

Literature  is  considered  by  every  civilized  body 
of  people,  a  main  source  from  which  proceed  na- 
tional security,  happiness,  and  honor. 

After  the  loss  of  h<.r  inde{)endence,  and  all  her 
prtliiical  glory,  Armenia  beg\n  to  sink  into  a  la- 
mentable stale  of  degradation  ;  which  is  the  natur- 
al consequence  of  the  cessation  of  useful  learning, 
ajid  ihe  inaclivily  of  the  mental  faculties. 

A  strong  desire  for  literature  exists,  however, 
among  the  Armenian  youth  at  the  present  time,  ' 
and  it  has,  indeed,  become  nucli  a  passion,  that  no-  ' 
thing  can  satisfy  them,  but  the  actual  attainment  j 
uf  their  object.  Hence  they  have  often  been  in-  j 
(iuccd  to  forsake,  even  those,  to  whom  nature  | 
links  them  with  a  chain  of  love,  and  casting  a  fare-  I 
well  glance  at  the  p  irental  roof,  where  they  leave  \ 
their  disconsolate  parents,  they  wander  from  place  j 
to  place  till  they  reach  the  goal  of  their  pursuit.        j 

Imleed,  there  have  been  many  who  have  sue-  j 
eeedad  in  obtaining  an  education  by  resorting  to  [ 
Europe.  But  there  are  yet  thousands,  who  are  [ 
strugflin?  for  the  same  prize. 

And  where  are  these  anxious  multitudes  to  look 
for  aid  7  Where  is  that  rock  upon  which  they  are 

to   build    th«ir   Irtop*  ?    And  where  ara  they  to  look 

tor  a  beacon,  by  which  to  steer  in  their  boisterous 
iitortn  of  life  7  And  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
Arnicniiin*  are  the  key  to  the  East,  in  opening  a 
door  for  Christianity  into  that  region,  their  illumi- 
nation luUKV-be  the  means  of  enlightening  those 
Other  surroundiiifc  nations  who  are  wrapi)cd  in  a 
thick  veil  of  darkness,  and  who  arc.  continually 
hastening  to  the  grave  in  that  pitiable  condition. 

A  country  with  such  promising  prospects  and  in- 
terenting  anticipations  as  Armenia,  must  naturally 
produce  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiiism  in 
the  heart  of  every  Christian. 

But,  ia  contemplating  the  scene  before  mc,  I  can- 
not but  most  joyfully  congratulate  my  countrymen 
At  large,  on  the  existence  of  such  Christian  friends, 
who  eaimot  be  "  of  those  who  would  in  the  hour  ot 
Utmost  necessity,  withhold  such  an  encouragement 
as  might  properly  and  lawfully  Ik;  given,  and  when 
the  cnsia  should  be  p;\st,  overwhelm  the  rescued 
sufferers  with  kindness  and  caresses."  Nay,  in 
looking  aroand at  tlie  iastitutionsof  the  Bible,  Tract, 
Education,  Foreign  Missionary,  and  a  thousand 
otiier  Kimilar  Societies,  which  stand  as  tlie  monu 
Dtcnts  of  yo»ir  philanthropy,  or,  on  treadi'>g  the 
Grecian  shores,  and  witnessing  the  stamp  of 
Americin  clutrity  upon  the  condition  of  the  inliab- 
itants ;  or,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  mission- 
ary sch<K>l,  surrounded  by  n  thousand  pupils,  who 
are  just  beginning  to  taste  Uie  cup  of  wisdom  ;  the 
iB06t  satisfactory  evidences  of  your  boundless  gen- 
erosity are  presented,  and  can  I  be  otherwise  than 
assured  that  my  nation  will  participate  in  your  be- 
nevolence T 

Why  may  not  an  association  be  formed,  whose 
object  shall  Be  the  introduction  of  schools  and  col- 
leges among  the  Armenians,  that  the  lights  of  sci- 
ence may  be  rekindled  in  the  East  7 

I  will  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  tlie 
gradual  inarch  of  education,  aided  by  patriotism 
and  Christianity,  may  yet  revive  tJje  ancient  glory 
of  Armenia. 


brightly  beaniing  from  tliesc  mobt  )>hilautliropic 
and  Chiistiau  friends  of  this  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  iMiusc,  thou  thought !  thou  wandering  spirit, 
fleeting  through  the  mind  !  How  wcmderful,  how 
interesting,  that  the  youngest  nation  of  the  earth 
should  bccoii'.c  the  instructor  of  the  oldest ! — It 
was  pronounced  by  all  "  ex  oricntc  lux,"  but  fate 
has  now  determined  that  "  ex  occidente  lux." 
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Though  deprived  of  our  political  eminence,  tho' 
subjected  to  the  slavish  yoke  of  vile  Barbarians, 
altliOugh  fa*  centuries,  sojourners  and  helpless 
wanderers  ortr  the  face  of  the  globe,  yet  we  can- 
not bM  cheer  om  hearo  *i(h  the  rays  of  comfort, 


JA^niiS  ftlVEK  AND    KANAWHA 
^^^  NAL,  VIRGINIA. 

NOTICE  TO    CONTRACiORS. 

THR  Board  of  DlreCtora  of  ilie  Jaiiits  River  rb(1  Ka- 
nitwtia  Coni|iany,  having  resolvt^d  to  place  under 
coiilract  itevcuOr-thraraUiOT  of  lb*  Uac  of  their  loiprovc- 
ineiit,  viz  :  All  Uiat  part  esieitWhig  from  the  water  works 
dam  at  Lyacbbur:,  to  tlic  end  oC  tcciiuii  No.  118,  lathe 
villase  of  3C)tikville,  and  the  thirteen  niili»  bctweca  the 
S«veii'Iil«nd  FalU,  aad  ibe  viltnce  or  Culuinbla — 

Sealed  propoaaU  wilt  be  received  hy  ihe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Company,  at  their  oAe«  lu  the  city  ot  Riclinuind,  from 
November  I81I1,  to  December  7ih,  inclu->!ve,  for  all  tb«  ei- 
cavaUon,  euibaiikineul  and  walling  i:i  thai  distance. 

The  (Mirlion  of  tlit!  lituj  wbicli  it  ia  iutemied  to  let,  COB- 
prisM  many  dilticuJt  inlou,  and  a  considerable  amoant  of 
liver  walling  and  blaaliiig. 

The  Ua«  will  be  prvpared  for  fxamination  by  the  18th 
of  November ;  alWr  wbicb  ilaie,  up  to  thx  time  of  letting, 
all  needful  inibrmaiion  will  be  Riven,  dhd  the  mail  and 
profiles  ezhibiicJ  tu  c(intractoi«,oii  application  being  made 
to  ciilirr  ofilie  Priiicl|ial  Assistant  Engineer*.  Simon  W. 
Wright,  in  thevjilagt*  ot  Carttraville,  Haiiiel  Livermore,  a 
Scotisville,  and  Cliailea  Ellft,  jr.,  in  the  town  of  Lynch, 
burg. 

It  ia  cx|iecitd  that  the  propoauls  of  contractori  who  are 
not  personally  Imowti  10  titlirr  of  the  Aesiitant  Engineera, 
wil!  he  accuinpauied  by  proper  tcstimouials  of  ciiaracter 
and  experience,  froui  the  Enginter*  oi  other  worRi  on 
wliicli  they  have  baen  engaged. 

'I'hs  teaia  of  tlie  propuaaU  will  be  broken  wo  Ihe  lUth  of 
December,  aad  the  acceptance  of  the  propoaitioiia  by  the 
Board,  made  known* us  soon  after,  aj  will  be  practicable. 
By  order  of  the  Prasldrnt  and  D>rectorf 

W .  B  C HITT KN D EN ,  Secretary. 

Note— This  ailvertiaement  is  not  intexdcd  to  embrace  tbe 
LockH,  Daiua,  Culverts,  or  any  other  of  tk>-  woika  of  art — 
Prior  to  the  letting  of  wh.ch,  as  well  an  of  the  rctldueof 
tlie  excavation  and  enibaaknient  iHstween  Scotuvillc  andl 
Maidena'  AdveHlure,  due  notice  will  be  given.        44 — t7I> 

NElV-OALiKANg  AND  MASHVIiaiE 
RAII<ROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  lo  |><ac<'  undur  contract  the  lir«t  fifty  milei 
of  the  Road,  on  the  l.'>ih  day  of  lJi>:i'inl>er  next,  Propoaala 
will  be  received  at  their  Ofiioe,  in  th«  City  of  New-Or- 
leana,  from  the  13ih  of  Noveniber  lo  the  15th  day  of  De 
eembur  next,  for  (lia  Urftauation  and  Bridging  uf  the  aame. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smilb,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  tu  give  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  waking  PropuiaU,  and  such  utner  infoimalioa  as 
may  bu  required. 

Of  persons  not  per«onally  known  to  the  Engineer,  tlMre 
will  be  requited  cvititicatei  uf  rharacier  and  qtialiflcatious. 

This  part  of  the  road,|extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  througbout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  Ihe  nio«t  extensive  work  in  tbe 
world,  it  cannot  f^il  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  Ideniil'y  themselves  with  the  work  at  ita  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respou- 
sible  and  etlicient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  itrancen 
during  the  future  progrcKS  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  paases  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  beakliy. 

H.  J.   RANNEY, 
Chiet  Engineer  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad. 
Engineer  Office,  N.  O.  &  N.  Railroad,  } 
Aug.  'ij,  1835. 37 

RAILRAUO  IRON   ^VORKt 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  Jfc  CO., 
Pateraon,  New- Jersey. 

Car  Whkkls,  Boxes,  Axlks,  and  Cab  SriiNOS,  made 
and  titted  coinplele,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  tlieni  at  Putergon,  N.J,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  uici-t'wiih  immediate  ailenii  jb. 

Paiersou,  Au^.  19,  1835.  34 ly 

KA1L.KOAU  CASTINOH. 

MANY  It  WAKU,  Proprietois  of  the  Albany  F.agle 
Air  Furnacff  and  Machine  8ho«t,  will  make  lourder  car 
*iie.els,  chairs  and  knee:*,  and  every  other  Je^cription  of 
ca^'tings  required  lor  railroads.  K-ly  lebU 

TO  TUNWRL  CONTHACTUMifl, 

Proposal*  will  b«  received  by  mall,  or  oilter^vise.  for  ex. 
cavating  a  Tunnel  on  the  ."umniitof  ilia  Sandy  and  Reaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  IMju  yard*  lung,  the  material  lo  be 
removed  is  a  .■'oft  sand  stone  rock,  ihe  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  lhrou£h  which  it  pasces  ia  about  DO  fuel  above  Ihe 
top  of  the  Tunucl.  Aa  the  deep  cuts  al  the  ternuualioo  are 
Dot  excavated,  BUtst  of  the  material  ivill  have  tu  be  re 
moved  through  shat'is.  Propoauls  iiiusi  be  accompauied 
With  goodrecomneadations,  as  to  skill  and  ciHnpeieBcy. 

E.  H.  GILL, 

Engineer. 

New-Msbon,  Ohio,  BepI   17.  1835. 38— 6t 

"~  *»AK'rNEtt    WANTED. 

Waiitadi  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Prinung  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,{competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
oftice  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furmsh  f  3000  caah  capital.  The  beet  of 
references  will  bo  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  nam*,  may  be  addressed  to  P,  P.  P.,  Pbst  Office, 
New-York,  postage  paki,  and  they  will  be  pronnBtlT 
attended  to.  jwa^-tf 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

Healed  Proposals  will  be  leceived  at  Ihe  Office  of  tlic 
Engineer  oi  the  Geoigia  Railroad,  until  the  30tU  of  No- 
vember next,  for  delivering,  at  the  city  of  Savaimah  01 
Charleston,  as  soon  therealter  as  practicable,  1500  tons  of 
Railroad  Iron,  tn  bars  2i  inches  wide  by  i|tlu  of  at,  iucb 
thick,  and  from  14  to  18  feet  long -with  tbe  ends  scarfed 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  Tli«  bars  must  be  pierced  witli  holes 
5-16tb8  of  an  inch  In  dismeter,  counter  sunk,  and  15  or  16 
inches  apatt  from  centre  to  centre. 

J.  EUCAR  THOMSON, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Engineer's  Oltice-  Augusta,  Gee.  ) 
Octuber  atitli.  1835.  }  46-31. 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Jtc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
nerswill  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  ca^h  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall, Frank, 
fort  street,  N*w-Yor%. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiaetor. 

OOrThe  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oasettt  and 
Pennsylvaniau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  si  reel,  New- York.    iH— if 

AHRa*  CKL.BBRATRD   SHOT£l.S^ 
SPADKSf  AC 

SCO  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100     do       du      Socket  Shovels  and  Spudts, 
150     do        do       steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  Ic  CO. 

3  Liberty  stieet,  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AUE8  k.  CO. 
34-ytf  8  Bute  stieet,  Albany. 


STKPHRNSONt 

Bnttderofa  superior  style  oj  fatstngtr  Cert  for  Bail- 
road, 
No.  a6i  Elizabethstrcet,  nchrBleeckerstresi, 
New-York. 
Ef- RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would    do    well  to 
ejcamiiie  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  i.f  the  New-Yoik  and  Haila-m   Railroad 
naw  in  operation.  Ji3  tf 

RAILROAD  IKON.  ' 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  tbe  T  pattern,  just  imaorled 
and  for  sals  by  HOWLAND  k.  ABPLN  WaLlT 

■%  iOt  55  Soath  strcM. 


RAIL\irAY  IRON.  ' 

95  tons  oil    inch  by  i  inch,  1     >7al  JJnr«  in  lengths  o 

800      do.     IJ      do.     \    do.    I  14  to  16  feet, countersunk 

40     do.    li     c'o.     f   do.    lholes,end8CBtatanantle 

2!!2      ^°-    ?,      I**-     i    •^''-    1  "f  *»  degrees,  with  siii- 

800      do-    a|      do.     }    do.      cing   plates  and  nails  to 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SaOJo.ofEdxe  Railsof  S6  Iba.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  IroM  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3C  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

-  ^*'«s  o/l^i'  2|,  2i,  3,  3i,34,  and  3i  inches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  01  July,  to  Slate  Govern, 
mentsand  Incorporated  Uovernmenie,  and  ttic  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  li  O.  RALSTON. 

»  South  Front  stieet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kindeol  Rails 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, In  ui>e 
boih  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  10 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d7Imeowr 


raiIjRoadcar  whekls  and  uoxbh 

and  other  railroad  castings. 

U~  Also.  AXLES  furnished  anil  tjiitu  10  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Patersun,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Patersun,  or  60  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  aliendtdto. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGEK3.KETCHUM  hGROSVENOR 

PATKNT    RAI1.ROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

JCJ"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factcry  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub* 
scriber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessluloperaiioa  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Vni. 
ted  States  (as  well  aa  England,  where  Ihe  sutscribcr  ob 
taiaad  a  rateni,}aie  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  $^ pikes  hav« 
ing  countersink  heada  suitable  lo  the  boles  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  add  ou  aburt  notice.  Almest  all  the  Kail- 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  Slates  are  faatancd 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  faao.-y — for  which 
purpose  thev  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  tho  ham- 
mer 

icy"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.  T.  July,  1831 .  '    * 

tJ"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
kJ  Townaend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Irun  Merchanu 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Bro  wer,  233  Waierstreet,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Jsnviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  li  Smith,  Boston.   ■ 

f .  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forwai'A> 
thelrordera  as  early  as  )vaciicable,aa  the  subsrriber  Is  4e 
■Ireuaef  extending  ihe  manidjicturing  so  as  to  keen  Mca^ 
with  the  daily  increasing  dsmandfor  his  Spikes. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 

NEW-VORK,  DECRMBER  5,  ISM. 

The  Railroad  Journal,  is  now  near  the 
close  of  its  4th  vulutne,  and  it  may  not  be  | 
atniss  to  n^k  its  readers,  whether  it  haoi, 
thus  far,  been  of  any  use  to  them  individu- 
ally, or  to  the  cause  it  advocates  ?  Has  it 
been  the  medium  of  communication  to  you, 
at  any  time,  of  valuable  information,  by 
means  of  which,  the  works  under  your  care, 
or  in  which  you  may  bo  interested,  have 
been  improved,  facilitated,  or  the  expendi- 
ture  reduced  ?  Has  it  tended  to  disseminate, 
amongst  the  people  generally,  information 
whicli  will  promote,  and  extend,  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
throughout  the  country  ]        -       ^- 

If  j^u  have  been  at  nil  aid«;d,  or  benefit, 
ted  bv  it — or  if  it  has  e.xerted  the  least  favor- 
able  influence  upon  community,   then  has  | 
my  labor  not  been  m  vain  ;  but  if  neither  of ' 
these   hav^  resulted   from   its  publication,  • 
then  I  have  indeed  labored  for  naught,  iitas.  i 
much  as  it  has  not  only  not  accomplished  | 
the  main  object  of  its  publication— tAe  mid  j 
of  the  cause  of  hUernal  Improvement — not 
yielded  me  a  dollar,  over  and  above  its  ex- 
penses, during  the  whole  period  of  its  pub- 
lication ;  but,  on  tlic  contrary,  it  has  drtiwn 
heavily  upon  other  resourcee,  to  sustain  H 
thus  far — which  now  induces  mo  to  adopt 
new  measures,  and  to  make  one  more  etfort 
to  sustain  it,  which  will,  if  acquiesced  in  by 
it9  patroiw-v-find  thus  far  t)iere  ha«  not  b«ni 


a    dissenting    voice,   amongst   those    with  l|  snow  oflf  on  either  side,  were  started  frotn  '; 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  but  all  l|  Boston,  and    reached   Providence    in  Jive  I 
have  cheerfully  recommended  the  measure —  j{  hours,  having  met  the  train  from  that  city^ 
notonly  enable  me  to  increase  its  usefulness  j]  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  its  way  towards 
and  value,  by  devoting  my  whole  time  to  its  '■  Boston,  enabling  the  latter  to  go  through  i»    ' 
columns— and  at  the  same  time  derive,  as  1  \four  hours,  and  accomplishing  both  pnt. 
must  hereafter,  if  1  continue  to  publish  it,  (  sages  in  nine  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  morr  .■ 
some  pecuniary  advantage  from  it.  I  stated,  j  than  nine  miles  per  hour.     This  experiment    . 
in  number  26,  that  after   the  close   of  the  H  gives  assurance,  that  no  ordinary  depth  o€  " 
present  volume,  the  work  would  be  reduced  ']  snow  can  obstruct  the  travel  on  this  road, 
from  16  to  8  pages  per  number ;  but  the  ra- 1  more  than  a  few  hours. 


pid  increase,  and  astonishing  progress,  of 
UaihxMids  in  this  country,  together  with  the 
advice  of  many  of  its  earliest  patrons,  has 
induced  me  to  continue  to  publish  it  in  its 
j  present  form,  of  sixteen  pages  each  num. 
ber— >pnblish  a  greater  amount  of  informa. 


CoxroRT  TO  Travellers. — The  BoRloik' 
and  ProTidenee  Railron^  Compuny,  have 
furnished  •«reral  of  their  cars  with  small 
cast  iron  stoves,  [in  which  anthracite  coal 
fires  have  been  kept,  during  the  recent  cold 


tion,  in  relation  to  Railroads,  Canals,  &c.  l!  weather,  affording  a  degree  of  comf—t  to 


fcc— «nd  hereafter  to  charge ^i;e dollars  a] 
year  for  the  work.  .  "  :  i^ 

This  increase  of  price  is  resorted  to  only  { 

with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  work,  and  en.  | 

abling  me  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to  { 

it ;  and  that  I  may  do  so,  I  have  relinquish-  | 

ed  other,  and  the  heaviest  part  of  the,  busi-  i 

ness  in  which  I  have  been  for  many  years  i 

j  engaged.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  its  readers  ' 

j  and  patrons,  who,  if  any,  have  been  benefit-  j 

!  ted  by  its  publication,  will  not  desert  it,  but  i 

continue  it  <me  year  more,  on  my,  if  not  on  | 

their  own,  account.     Try  it  one  year  at  five  i 

dollars — then — as  many  more  as  it  may  de-  \ 

serve.  D.  K.  Minor.      I 

New- York,  Dec.  5,  1833. 

Skow  on  Railroads. — It  has  often  been 
tft-ged  against  Railroads,  that  they  would  be  I 
obstructed  by  snow,  in  the  northern  States ;  | 
but  with  what  force  and  truth,  these  objec-  j 
tions  have  been  made,  may  be  seen  by  the  ; 
following  statement,  in  relation  to  the  per.  i 
formancc  of  the  engines  on  the  Ba^tou  and  I 
Provit^ncc  Railroad.  { 

The  recent  snow  fell  io  the  depth  uf  about  | 
nine  incUes,  on  the  Bobton  and  Providence  i 
Railroad.     On  the  following  day,  two  loco, 
motive  eugtues,  attached,  being  provided 
with  plou|[h8,  80  Qonstr\i?te4  «s  to  turn  <ht  i 


travellem,  which  goes  far  to  remore  the  ob- 
jections to  journeying  at  this  inclement  sea* 
son  of  the  year.  We  are  informed  that  all  the 
cars,  on  this  Road,  that  are  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  this  improvement,  will  be  fitted  ^' 
up  in  the  same  manner,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  ••  ■ , 

SoCTH  Caroliha  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
—We  have  had  on  our  table,  for  some  time 
past,   a  pamphlet  with  the   following  title    ' 
page,  vi/  :  "  Railroad  from  the  Banrs  or 
THE   Ohio   to  the  Tide  Waters  of  thr 
Carolinas  and   Georgia,"  but  a  press  of* 
other  n«;«tter,  previously  in   hand,  and  nu-  ' 
merous  oulis  upon  our  time,  have  prevented 
us  from  giving  to  it  that  attention  which  the  '■- 
importanr^  of  the  subject  deserved  ;  and  wc 
are  now  n:iiy  able  to  give  it  a  passing  no. 
tice,  by  way  of  apology,  for  the  apparent 
want  of  attention  with  which  it  has  been 
treated — and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at.   ■ . 
tention  to  the  very  interesting  report  which  ^ 
was  made  by  a  committee,  composed  of  Dr.   " 
Daniel   Drake,  T.  W.  Bakewell,  and  Joha  '-. 
6.  Williams,  Esquires,  to  a  meeting  of  lh» 
citizens  of  Cinciuuati,  on  the  15th  of  A«* 
gust    last,  and  which  we  shall    endeftvor 
to  publish  in  our  next  number,  together  ^ 
with  wuch  othT  witrff  f»»ng  mfttter,  iQ  r4»<  * 


r^i'ri-.-  - 
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tiou  to  the  works  of  interual  improvement 
now  in  course  of  conslruction  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  caunot,  however,  leave  this  subject, 
without  giving  our  readers  a  short  extract 
from  the  report,  and  then,  by  adding  a  few 
remarks,  in  relation  tu  the  probable  results 
which  win  naturally  flow  from  the  comple- 
tion of  this  GRAND  scheme — of  competing 
with  the  north  for  the  trade  of  the  Garden 
of  the  World — the  region  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

The  distance  between  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston,  on  a  straight  line,  is  about  500, 
which  would  probably  require  a  Road  of  700 
miles.  South  Carolina,  however,  has  al- 
ready made  a  Railway,  135  miles  in  length, 
to  Hamburgh,  on  the  Savaniiaii  Kiver,  op- 
posite Atignsta,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  contemplated  Railroad 
to  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  ex- 
aetly  in  the  course  of  Charleston,  (for  the 
construction  of  which  there  are,  in  the  opi. 
nion  of  your  committee,  a  great  many 
wei^iCy  reasons  of  a  local  nature,)  would 
have  a  length  of  about  90  miles,  thus  leaving 
but  475  miles  to  complete  this  new  and 
most  important  communication,  between 
the  interior  and  the  sea-board  of  the  south. 

The  middle  of  this  main  trunk  would  be 
intersected  by  the  projecteed  Railroad  from 
Richmond,  Virgioia,  via  Lynchburg,  to 
KnoxvilU,  in  East  Tennessee,  by  which  the 
Old  Dominion  would  acquire  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  her  daughter,  Kentucky; 
and  also  with  several  of  the  States  formed  out 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  which  was 
once  her  property, — travelling  from  the 
West  to  southern  Virginia,  being  thus  re- 
stored to  the  route  which  it  took  in  the  in- 
faney  of  our  settlements. 
»  By  an  extension  west,  to  Nashville,  of  the 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Knuxville  Road, 
the  whole  of  central  mid  northern  Tennes- 
see would  be  enabled,  with  great  facility,  to 
communicate  with  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, by  HJeans  of  the  southern  extremity, 
with  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  means  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  greait  highway 
under  consideration. 

Prom  the  maritime  terminations,  and  the 
lateral  branches  of  this  extended  trunk,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  or  con- 
tinental connections  which  it  would  eslnb- 
lish. 

These  would  extend,  both  east  and  west, 
from  Cincinnati,  for  several  hundred  miles, 
and  through  every  intervening  nurthern 
point.  Pirst,  the  Ohio  River  would  connect 
It  with  western  Virginia  and  western  Fenn. 
sylvania — embracing  the  valleys  of  the 
GrAt  Kenhawa,  Monongahela,  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers:  Second,  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal,  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  aU 
ready  finished ;  the  Miami  and  Mauniee  Cu. 
nai,  m  progress  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake 
Erie,  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  Erie 
and  Wabaeti  Canal  of  Indiana  :  and  tlie  -Mad 
River  and  Sandusky  Railroad,  from  Dayton 
to  the  Lake,  th*  execui.on  of  wliii-li  has 
commenced,  would  connect  it  with  ihu  en- 
tire chain  of  northern  lakes,  iVoni  the  S-'allH 
of  rflagani  to  the  S«  mights  of  Mackinac,  and 
even  Gresn  Bay,  on  tho  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  including  the  eastern  border 
of  Wiseonsin  TerriLury,  north  or  mari- 
time Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territory,  a  part  of  Uppea  C'm- 
nada^  and  the  centre  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  Ohio  :  Third,  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  just  mentioned,  and  the  Railroad 
froin  Lawrenceburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
9r«|S  M<AiOi|  to  Indianapolis,  already  begun, 


would  carry  its  advantages  into  the  depths 
of  Indiana :  Fourth,  the  Ohio  River    from 
Cincinnati  to  the  Mississippi  would  connect 
it,  beneficially,  with  south  and  west  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  immense  extent  of  unset- 
tled territory  watered  by  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Uiverai.     Thus  the  pro- 
posed   main    trunk,    from     Cincinnati    to 
Charleston,  would   Asemble    an   immense 
horizontal  tree,  e.xtendtng  its  roots  through, 
or  into,  t»n   States,  ami   a  vast  expanse  of 
!  uninhabited  territory,  in  the  northern  inte- 
I  rior  of  the  Union,  while  its  branches  would 
I  wind  throun;h  half  as  many  populous  Statefl 
I  on  the  southern  sea -board. 

j  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  by  the  con- 
!  struction  of  less  than  600  miles  of  Railroad. 
Charleston  would  become  more  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Valley  of  Ohio,  than  either  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia;  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  she  would  have  a  direct  connexion 
with  all  the  numerotts  Roads,  and  Canals, 
and  Rivers,  west  of  the  AUeghanies— an 
event  which,  if  realized,  and  we  doubt  not, 
will  place  her,  and  the  State,  of  which  she  is 
the  commercial  einporium,amongstthe  most 
flourishing  in  the  Union.  But  South  Carolina 
will  not  be  the  only  Atlantic  State  benefitted 
by  its  construction.  Its  branches  will  reach 
Savannali,  in  Georgia,  Wilmington,  in 
North  Cartlina,  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  from 
Abingdon,  down  the  Valley  of  Roanoke,  to 
connect  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 
Railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing;  and 
also,  if  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are  awake 
to  their  own  interest,  another  branch  will 
find  its  way  up  the  Valley  of  James  River, 
to  connect  with  and  intercept  the  northern' 
most  branch,  which  will  eventually  termi- 
nate in  the  most  enterprising,  or  Monumen- 
tal City  of  Baltimore. 

However  visionary  the  project  of  a  Rail- 
road, from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
may  appear  to  the  thousands  who  do  not 
take  time  to  estimate  the  coming  greatness 
of  this  country,  and  the  importance  of  such 
avenues  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the 
most  enterprising  people  in  the  world,  we 
not  only  believe  it  feasible  and  probable,  but 
also  deem  it  necessary,  and  as  sure  of  ulti- 
mate accomplishment,  together  with  all  the 
appendages,  at  its  southern  extremity,  here, 
in  enumerated,  as  we  do  that  the  population 
of  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
will  increase,  or  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  will  continue  to  raise  cotton. 

It  is  indeed  now,  or  will  soon  be,  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  open  a  great  thoroughfare 
between  those  valleys  and  the  Southern  At- 
lantic StatPS,for  their  mutual  accominodntion 
— as  the  intercourse  between  them  will  neces- 
sarily greatly  increase,  and  become  too  great 
to  submit  to  its  present  circuitous  routes  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  a  fortu- 
nate move,  and  a  happy  omen  for  its  sue 
cess,  that  Cincinnati,  the  Q,ueen  of  the 
West,  and  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  project,  has  spoken  up- 
on the  subject,  in  a  manner  which  insures 
her  future  devotion  and  support. 

^Tke  North  river  is  closed  to  Coxsaclcie— and 
the  steamboats  proceed  no  farther  than  Hudson- 


JViiUh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Directors  to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  time  has  again  arrived,  when  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  President  and  Direct- 
ors to  lay  before  the  stockholders,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  ofiicial  year.  During 
this  period,  the  main  stem  of  the  ruad  has 
been  completed  to  a  point  opposite  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  branch  to  Wash- 
ington "lias  been  opened  for  general  travel. 
Various  improvements  iiave  been  made  in 
the  machinery  and  motive  power ;  and  ad- 
ditional views  have  been  suggested  by  the 
changing  circumstances  and  increasing 
ramifications  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements now  prosecuting  in  all  direc- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  report  will  be  to  present  these 
various  matters  in  order  and  in  detail. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the 
graduation  of  the  main  stem,  between  the 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry,  was 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  soon  after,  the  dif- 
ficult passes  of  the  Potomac,  undertaken  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
and  the  intermediate  portions,  let  out  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  were  simultaneous, 
ly  completed.  All  possible  expedition  was 
used  in  laying  down  the  rails,  and  by  the 
1st  of  December,  1834,  the  entire  line,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  eastern  abutment  of  Wa- 
ger's Bridge,  opposite  the  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  was  opened,  with  appropriate  for- 
mality, for  general  use.  The  machinery, 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  flour 
and  other  produce  from  the  Canal  to  the 
Railroad,  was  at  once  erected,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  the  Company, 
which  immediately  followed,  even  exceed- 
ed the  anticipations  that  bad  been  previous- 
ly formed,  and  called  for  every  exertion  to 
lurnish  the  requisite  means  oi  transporta. 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  difliculties, 
which  at  all  times  attend  the  diversion  of 
trade  into  new  channels — the  temporary 
and  most  inconvenient  location  of  the  place 
of  transit,  the  great  height  between  the 
Railroad  and  Canal,  the  want  of  proper 
slieltcr,  the  contracted  space  allowed  for 
labor  and  handling,  where  the  Canal,  the 
Railroad  and  the  Turnpike  are  all  crowded 
into  a  width  of  less  than  one  hundred  feei, 
and  the  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding 
to  Baltimore,  which  occasionally  took 
place, — notwithstanding  all  this,  the  busi- 
ness done  from  Harper's  Ferry  continued 
steadily  to  increase;  and  although  the  to- 
tal  amotmt  was  necessarily  divided  with 
the  magnificent  Canal  along  side,  yet  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  portion  that  was  given 
to  the  Railroad.  This  state  of  things  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  during  the 
business  seasons,  and  there  is  no  reasotrto 
anticipate  that  it  will  not  be  permanent. 
The  Board  must  here  acknowledge  how 
much  is  due  to  the  liberal  policy  of  those  of 
the  merchants  of  Baitimore  to  whom  the 
new  trade  has  been  directed,  and  who  are  en- 
titled alike  to  the  thanksof  theCompany  and 
the  community,  for  the  eflbrts  which  thev 
have  made  To  render  this  tnarket  popular 
and  attractive,  in  those  sections  of  country, 
where,  hitherto,  it  has  been  but  little  known. 
Various  circumstances  prevented  the 
Board,  for  some  time,  from  taking  raeas- 
ure3  to  connect  the  main  stem  with  the 
Railroad  of  the  Winchester  and  Potomac 
Company.  They  finally  determined,  how- 
ever, to  construct  a  substantial  viaduct 
across  the  Potomac,  on  the  prolonged  trace 
of  the  Winchester  road,  and  capable  of  per- 
mitting the  pat tage  of  locQcaotive  enf  inw, 
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with  their  usual  trains,  to  which  the  pres- 
ent bridge  is  wholly  incompetent.  (Jon- 
tracts  for  this  purpose  have  already  been 
entered  into,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
viaduct  will  be  completed  early  in  the  en- 
suing summer.  Tlie  piers,  six  in  number, 
with  the  abutments,  will  be  of  undressed 
masonry,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 
Its  entire  length,  including  the  portion  cros- 
sing the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  will 
be  830  feet.  When  a  permanent  connec- 
tion is  formed  between  the  main  stem  and 
the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  the 
Board  will,  after  the  experience  of  a  few 
weeks,  be  enabled  to  determine,  better  than 
at  present,  upon  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  to  accommodate,  to  the  greatest  ad. 
vantage,  both  the  trade  which,  descending 
the  Canal,  may  be  bound  for  Baltimore, 
and  that  which  may  be  intended  for  the 
same  market  from  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

The  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  the 
southern  abutment  of  the  river  viaduct,  and 
in  the  graduation  of  their  road  through  the 
lown  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  line,  from  Winchester  to 
the  river,  will  be  in  readiness  for  use  dur- 
ing the  present  year ;  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  Rail- 
road communication  between  Winchester 
and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  112  miles, 
on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  cotton  grow- 
ing districts  of  Tennessee  and  the  South 
VVest — pointing  towards  the  great  Nash- 
ville and  New-Orleans  Railroad,  and  aim- 
ing at  very  near  the  centre  of  the  James 
River  and  Kenhawa  improvements.  The 
extension  of  the  Railroad  from  Winchester 
to  Staunton  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  Baltimore  a  large  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  great  valley  and  the  vast  re- 
gion that  lies  beyond  its  western  boundary. 

The  views  heretofore  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  regard  to  tiie  busi- 
ness that  would  be  created  by  the  Road 
along  its  course,  have  been  fully  realizsd  ; 
and  there  is  daily  evidence  that  its  advan- 
tages are  not  contined  to  its  temUni  alone, 
as  was  once  supposed  would  be  the  case, 
but  that  these  advantages  will  extend  to 
the  country  on  either  side.  The  increase 
of  the  receipts  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment is  thej>est  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  as  well  to  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  stockholders;  asd  by  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  proper  officer  it  irillbe 
found  that  the  receipts  of  the  present  year, 
exceed  those  of  the  last  year  by  the  sMm  of 
)$57,931.62,  while  the  expenses  have  only 
increased  ^28,341.98  daring  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  gross  revenue  of  the  year  end- 
ing October  1st,  1835,  is  263,368.16;  the 
expenses  for  the  same  period  are  $156,204. 
39.  leaving  a  nett  revenue  of  $107,163.71. 

Of  the  expenses  of  transportation,  a  very 
large  portioa  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
four  inclined  planes  at  Parr's  Ridge.  When 
the  main  stem  was  originally  located,  it 
was  designed  tt)  pursue  the  only  plan  then 
known,  and  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
ridge  by  means  of  stationary  engines;  aud, 
in  the  mean  time,  horse  power  was  used  as 
the  most  economical  within  certain  limits. 
Since  then,  however,  the  performances  of 
the  locomotive  engines,  built  by  the  Com- 
pany, have  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  construct  a  Railroad  across  Parr's 
Ridge,  upon  which  locomotive  ei^ines  with 
their  usual  trains,  may  pass  in  either  di- 
rection, without  the  assistaace  of  stationa- 
ry power,  being  aided,  when  necessary^  by 
extra  -locomotives,  kept  pu.  the  section  for 
the  purpose.  The  gredt  saving,  both  in 
tim«  «ad  eypense,  which  will  result  from 
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•  the  change  thus 
improvements  of  the  niachiuery  of  Rail- 
roads, has  made  the  relocation  of  the  Road 
at  the  Ridge  a  prominent  subject  of  consid- 
eration wiih  the  Board,  and  il  will  be  one 
of  the  objects  olaiiniug  their  t-arly  atten- 
tion. 

Ainong  the  items  of  expenditure,  that  of 
repairs   upon   the   main  stem    has  been  a 
heavy  one,  aud  will  continue  lo  be  f-o.    It 
must   be  uaderstood,    however,  that   these 
repairs   relate  to  the  rail  track  alonv,  the 
mM)nry,   upon  recent   inspection,    having 
required  but  a  iriHing  renewal  of  the  jtoiiit- 
ing  here  and  there,  io  make  ii  as  perfect  as 
the  day  it  was  completed,  and  the  gradua- 
tion generally  requiring  but  liitle  attention 
to  keep   it  in  good  order,     lu   the  outset  of 
the  undertaking,  the  costliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish   rar!    prevented    its  bein«f  adopted  ;  so 
that,  without  any  thing  to  guide  them,  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  to  experiment  upon 
such   materials  as   were   at  baud.       The 
wooden    striug  piece    aud  slipper,  with    a 
plate  rail  of  ii   by  5-S   inches,  were  first 
laid  down;  then  siune    blocks  were  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  wooden  sleeper;  then 
the   log  rail  was  used  ;  and  tlien  the  con- 
tinuous stone  siring  piece  was  devised  and 
considered  as  the  perfection  of  the  system.  , 
Experience  proved  that  of  iliese  four  modes,  '' 
I  the  first    was   decidedly  the  best,  and  tlie  | 
'  last,  decidedly   the  worst,  of  all.     Under  : 
such  circumstances,  and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered too,  that  in   the  hasfe  of  construction,  [ 
indifferent  timber  had  ofiea  to  be  used,  and, 
sometimes,   even  laid  down  green  from  the  i 
adjacent    woods,  it  is  not   to  be  wondered  ! 
that  the  item  of  repairs  should  be  consid-  , 
erable.     Great  care,  however,  is  now  taken  , 
to  employ  none    but  the  best  materials  in  j 
renewing  the  unsound  portions  of  the  Uail-  ' 
way,  so  as  to  reduee,  before  long,  this  item  ; 
(o  Its  minimum. 

Another  i>em  of  expenditure,  which  the  I 
Board    hope  will   be  but    temporary,  g^roivs  , 
out   of  the   necessity  of  either  dispensing   ' 
with  the    use  of  steam  from  the  Point  ofi; 
Rocks  to    Harper's    Ferry,   or    building  a 
board  fence  along  a  portion  of  the  disiauce,    ' 
between  the  Railroad   and  Canal,  so  as  lo  i 
hide  the  Locomotive  Engine  from  the  hor-   ; 
ses   tracking  boats   on    the   towing   path. 
The   act   of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,    ; 
upon  which  the  agreement  with  the  Canal  ;; 
Compaiiy  for  the  construction  of  the  Rail-  {| 
road  to  Harper's  Ferry  was  based,  contain-  i| 
ed  a  clause  to  the  above  effect,  inserted  at  j 
the  instance  of  the  Canal  Company,  under  j! 
the    apprehension  that   th(>   noise  and  un-  jl 
wonted  sight  of  the  engines,  would  alarm   : 
the   horses   and  occasion  accidents.      The  i| 
erection  of  the  board  fence,  which  would  i, 
mkke    the  Railroad   a   great  ditch  for  the 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  last  an- 
nual report,  the  Board  of  Directors  caused 
that   portion  of  the    Washington    branch, 
Avithiii  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  put 
under  contract  as  far  as  the  city  boundary  ; 
and   upon   the   meeting  of  Congress,   they 
made  application  to   that   body  to  remove 
the  restiiction  confining  them  to  the  lines 
!}  of  the  streets  as  laid  down  in  the  city  plat. 
'  'J'liis  Was  not  granted  until  the  close  ol  the 
I  session  ;  and   the  negotiation  with  the  cor- 
I  porate  authorities  of  Washington,  in  ordct 
i  to  fix   iht  precise  route,  although  facilita- 
;  ted  by  them  in  the  most  liberal  and  friend- 
ly   manner,    having  created  a  still  further 
'  delay,   it  was  not   until  late  in  the  spring 
j  that  the  contractors  could  commence  oper- 
'  aliens  within  the  city.     Notwithstanding, 
'  however,  the   entire    line    from  the   main 
i  stem  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was  for- 
i  mally,  and  with  suitable  ceremonies,  opeu- 
'  ed  for  travel  on  the   'i5ih  of  August,  a  por- 
i  tion  of  il,  as  far  as  Bladensburgh,  having 
■  been  in  use  from  the  -iOth  July  previous. 
'      In   the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
:  corporaiiun  of  Washington,  it  is  stipulated 
;  that  the  road  shall  be  extended  across  the 
I  Pennsylvania    Avenue,    and    passing   int6 
'  Missoiiri-strcet,  reach  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal    at  the  Basin   on   Sixth-street. 
This  Would  have  been  done  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  but   for  the 
;  want  of  authority  to  pass  over  a  public  re- 
I  servation  lying  in  the  route.     As  soon  as 
this  difficulty  is  removed,  the  stipulation 
above  mentioned  will  be  complied  with. 

The  natural  obstacles  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Washington  branch,  have  been 
unusually  great,  owing  to  its  course  lying 
at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the 
streams;  occasioning  heavy  cuts  and  em- 
bankments alternately  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  In  all  cases,  viaducts 
of  plain  vet  solid  masonry  have  been  built; 
and,  in  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  rails,  the 
experience  acquired  on  the  main  stem  has 
been  referred  to,  with  a  view  of  making  it 
as  perfect  as  practicable.  It  is  highly  . 
graiil'ying  to  the  Board,  therefore,  to  be. 
able  to  state,  that  the  cost  for  graduation, 
masonry,  and  construction  of  the  branch, 
allowing  for  th°  expense  of  laying  downs 
second  track  of  rails,  will  fall  short  of  the 
original  estimate  upon  which  it  was  under- 
taken about  $60,000.  The  great  viaduct 
across  the  Patapsco  falls  also  within  the  . 
estimate,  including  all  attendant  expenses. 
The  obelisk,  erected  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, is  a  memorial,  placed  there  at  hik 
own  expense,  by  the  able  and  enterprising 
contractor,  John  M'Cartney,  of  his  connec- 
tion with  a  work  which  is,  as  yet,  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

Nineteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  the  Sav- 
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the  question,  the  Board  having  been  oblig 
ed  to  dispense  with  tiK.'  use  of  steam,  and 
keep  up  a  stock  of  horses  for  the  distance 
in  question.  It  is  hopetl,  however,  thai  the 
Canal  Company  will  consent  to  remove 
the  restriction  here  alluded  to,  inasmuch 
as  the  experience  of  the  transportation  on 
the  Bahimofe  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where 
steam  and  horses  have  been  long  used  at 
the  same  time,  and  are  constantly  meeting 
on  adjacent  tracks,  shows  the  objection  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  danger  to  be  imag- 
inary. While  on  this  subject,  the  Board 
cannot  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass,  with- 
out stating  that  the  kindest  feeling  pre- 
vails between  the  two  companies,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  liberal  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Can^  Com{>anv  in  the  construction 
of  (^at  Mtrt  of  the  viaduct  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry which  crosses  the  Canal. 


ton  branch,  and  leads  to  the  Savage  Fac- 
tory, aud  to  most  valuable  quarries  of  gran- 
ite in  I  he  neighborhood.  The  Company, 
by  witich  it  was  made,  was  incorporated 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
they  have  prosecuted  their  work  with  CMU* 
meudiible  zeal  and  efficiency.  It  is  aew 
nearly  Sinished  a ^  far  as  the' factory,  and 
will  s.-on  add,  not  inconsiderably,  10  the 
busine-ji  of  the  branch. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Washington 
road,  the  travelling  fetween  the  two  cities 
has  greatly  exceeded  that  which  the  stages 
and  other  modes  of  conveyance  formerly  ac- 
commodated at  the  same  season.  The  av- 
erage, at  this  time,  is  about  two  hundred 
persons  per  diem;  and  it  is  found  that 
numbers,  to  the  south  of  Washiagtoft,  vh* 
formerly  came  to  Baltimore  by  the  Bay 
route,  now  ascend  th«  Potomac  and  m»k« 
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use  ol  ihc  Railroad.  The  Board  bave  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  results  of  tijc 
Washington  branch  will  fully  justify  the 
policy  of  taking  the  greater  part  of  ihe 
stock  oa  aceouut  of  the  Company. 

The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
now  performed  by  the  Locomotive  Engines, 
in  about  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  near  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
When  the  portion  of  the  main  stem  coni- 
moa  to  the  Washington  branch,  hetwoen 
the  first  intersection  with  tlie  Turnpike 
Road  and  the  Deep  Cut,  shall  be  made  less 
curved  than  at  present,  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  can  be  easily  effected,  there  is 
tittle  doubt  that  the  time  of  making  the 
journey  will  be  brou!?ht  within  the  limit  of 
two  hours,  as  originally  proposed. 

As  yet,  with  tite  exception  of  tht>  deop 
cuts,  there  is  but  a  single  track  of  rails  om 
the  Branch  Road.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board,  however,  to  take  steps  to  lay 
down  the  second  track  in  time  to  accom- 
modate the  now  daily  increasing  travel  and. 
transportation. 

The  increased  and  rapidly  increasing 
operations  of  the  Company  have  rendered  it 
nec«sjary  to  add  largely  to  its  real  estate, 
both  in  Baltimore  and  in  Washington. 
The  Mount  Clare  depot,  containing  ten 
acres,  and  presented  to  tlie  Company  bv 
the  late  James  Carroll,  Esquire,  having 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Road, 
to  which  it  is  appropriated,  the  Board  have 
recently  purchased  about  11  acres  of  t lie 
ground  lying  south  of,  and  binding  on  Prati- 
street,  and  immediately  east  of,  and  ad- 
joining to  this  property,  by  which  the  en- 
tire quantity  owned  by  the  Company  there, 
is  increased  to  about  il  acres  of  land. 
Squares  No.  71S  and  632,  and  ihe  half  of 
square  No.  574,  have  also  been  purchased 
in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  depot  and  other  necessary  accomj 
raodaiioas  in  that  city,  as  has  also  been  a 
lot  ou  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  the  angle 
where  the  Railroad  intersects  it.  On  the 
latter  property  there  is  erected  a  coareni- 
rnt  three  story  brick  house,  now  occupied 
as  a  ticket  oflice,  and  also  a  commodious 
car-house.  The  wants  of  the  Company 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
foundry  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot,  and  to 
appropriate  for  a  boiler  shop  the  car-house 
first  built  there.  An  engine  house,  with 
accommodations  for  nine  engines,  has  been 
erected  upon  an  improved  and  satisfactory 
plan— a  large  car-house,  of  wood,  contain- 
ing three  tracks  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  has  also  been  built,  and  ano- 
ther, of  brick,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long,  is  now  in  progress,  as  is  also  a  new 
smithcry  and  repairing  shop.  When  the 
number  and  value  of  the  passenger  cars,  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  are  considprovl, 
these  arrangements  for  their  "jaftty  aiij 
preservation,  will  not  be  thought  hupi  r-  | 
Huous. 

An  arrangement  has  been  imde  wiih  the 
Water  Company,  for  an  ample  supply  of 
water  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot,  where  ihe 
well  water  was  found  to  produce  a  deposit 
injurious  to  the  boilers  of  the  engines.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  beeu  made  for  water 
stations  along  the  line  of  the  Washington 
branch,  and  on  the  main  stem,  and  perma- 
nent and  convenient  fixtures  are  now  being 
erected  at  the  proper  points,  to  secure,  at 
all  times,  a  prompt  and  ample  supply. 

"With  the  machinery  and  motive  power 
tmployed  by  the  Company,  there  is  every 
|«a$on  to  b«  sttisfied;  an^  th«  result*  of 


experience  «onUnn  ilte  Board  of  Directors 
ill  the  belief,  that  tlicengint'sused  by  them, 
differing  as  I  hey  do  essentially  from  the 
Eiiglisli  engine,  arc  not  only  belter  adapt- 
ed to  the  curves  of  the  main  stem,  but  are 
more  powerful,  with  equal  velocity,  on  the 
comparatively  straight  and  level  branch 
road  to  Washiuglon.  The  principle  of 
thc-se  engines  has  been  fully  explained  in 
former  reports.  Numerous  improvements 
in  the  details  of  construction,  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  aiming  at  sim- 
plicity and  durability  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  results,  which  are  now  daily 
furnished  on  the  Washington  branch,  will, 
before  long,  give  the  consiruclors  of  the 
Company's  engines  the  same  advantages, 
which  the  experience  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Road  has  afforded  in  the  work- 
shops of  England.  The  anthracite  coal 
continues  to  be  the  only  fuel  employed,  and 
is  found  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  heat  is  intense — tbe  fire  requires  re- 
plenishing but  seldom — :io  smoke  is  emit- 
ted, and  no  sparks  are  produced,  to  the  peril 
of  the  clothes  of  passengers,  baggage  or 
merchandize.  Neither  is  it  observed  that 
the  fire  bars  are  less  durable,  or  require  re- 
newing oftener,  tinn  iu  engines  where 
either  wood  or  coke  is  used. 

[Here  follow  throe  paragraphs-,  which 
were  inserted  in  our  last  number.] 

When  thus  adverting  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  tiie  improvement  of  the 
locomotive  engines  of  the  Company,  it 
would  ill  become  the  Board  to  omit  paying 
a  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Phineas  Davis,  the  lamented  individual 
who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  results 
here  indicated.  On  the  27th  of  September 
last,  he,  having  completed  a  new  engine, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  trying  it, 
to  take  his  numerous  workmen  on  a  visit 
to  Washington.  On  his  return,  the  engine 
striking  the  end  of  a  rail,  which  the  break- 
ing of  the  iron  chair  had  permiited  to  get 
out  of  allignment,  it  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  and  being  at  the  time  on  the  tender, 
he  was  dashed  forward  against  the  engine, 
and  instantaneously  killed.  No  other  per- 
son was  injured. 

Phineas  Davis  was  the  first,  who  con- 
structed an  engine,  capable  of  being  used 
on  the  Road,  in  which  anthracite  fuel  was 
successfully  employed.  With  untiring  pa- 
tience, he  bore  disappointment  after  disap- 
pointment; and  the  eminent  and  splendid 
results,  which  ultimately  rewarded  his  ef- 
forts, are  ample  testimonials  of  his  genius, 
and  will  identify  his  name,  most  honorably, 
with  that  great  system  of  internal  im. 
provement,  which  is  yet  to  work  so  many 
and  such  important  chanorps  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  Of  a  quick  and  clear  con- 
ception, in  matters  relating  to  his  profes. 
sion,  he  possessed  a  calm  discriminating 
judgment.  The  warmth  and  energy  <'f  in- 
ventive talent  were  tempered  by  a  prudent 
foresight  and  great  practical  skill.  He 
seldom,  therefore,  took  a  step,  which  was 
not  a  secure  one  ;  and  the  success  of  his 
suggestions,  when  put  into  practice,  gave 
them,  from  the  first,  almost  the  same  weight 
as'if  they  had  been  the  dicta  of  experience. 
His  private  worth  and  una«suming  man- 
ners, were  not  less  remarkable,  than  his 
rare  abilities.  The  Board  deeply  regret 
his  loss,  and  hold  his  memory  in  sincere 
and  respectful  consideration. 

The  eight  wheeled  passenger  cars,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  have  been 
fully  tested,  both  on  the  Washington  branch 
and  on  tbe  main  stem  ;  and  are  found  to 
combine  safety,  convenience,  ease  of  mo-' 
tion,  and  economy.    They  are  considered 


far  preferable  to  the  i;ommou  four  wheeled 
cars  in  all  these  particulars,  and  have  been 
permanently  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
same  plan  has  been  applied  to  the  burden 
cars,  with  equally  favorable  results. 

The  machinery,  generally,  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  been  much  improved  during  the 
past  year.  The  casting  of  the  wheels  has 
been  brought  to  a  perfection  which  removes 
all  fear  of  accident  from  their  breaking, 
even  at  the  highest  velocities.  The  re- 
volving platforms,  invented  by  JohnElgar, 
and  used  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot  engine 
house,  are  superior  to  any  heretofore  con- 
structed. The  present  brakes  for  passen- 
ger cars,  suggested  by  Evan  Thomas,  have 
proved  most  eflicient  and  durable.  A  new 
form  of  blowing  apparatus,  combined  with 
a  contrivance  for  heating  the  water  before 
it  is  pumped  into  the  boilers,  has  beeu  in- 
vented by  Ross  Winans,  and  has  produced 
increased  efficiency.  In  fine,  the  Board 
have  every  reason  lo  be  satisfied  of  the  po- 
licy of  having  their  machinery  manufac- 
tured in  the  shops  of  the  Company,  where 
suggestions,  growing  out  of  the  experience 
afforded  on  the  road,  can  at  once  be  made 
available. 

The  number  of  locomotive  engines  no.v 
in  use  is  seven,  of  passenger  cars  forty-four, 
of  which  twenty-five  are  on  eight  whteb, 
and  of  burthen  cars  one  thousand  and 
seventy-eight,  of  which  fortv-vight  are^on 
eight  wheels. 

The  necessity  ot  providing  for  the  punc 
tual  payment  ot  the  interest  on  the  loan 
made  to  construct  the  Washington  branch, 
together  with  a  determination  to  pay  off 
the  arrears  of  interest  on  loans  made  to  an- 
ticipate {instalments,  during  the  construc- 
tion of 'the  main  stem,  have  obliged  the 
Board  to  postpone,  heretofore,  the  payment 
of  ^dividends.  The  completion  of  the 
Washington  branch,  however,  now  enables 
the  Board  to  commence,  and  to  continue, 
without  interruption,  the  payment  of  sem) 
annual  dividends.  And  after  carryic/g 
1^75,000  tt)  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss,  to 
make  good  deterioration  of  the  Railway 
and  machinery,  they  have  declared  a  divi. 
dend  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the 
list  six  months. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  advert  to  their  relations  with  other  works 
of  internal  improvements,  and  to  present 
such  views  with  respect  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
as  have  been  suggested  during  the  past 
year.  Plans  which,  not  long  since,  would 
nave  been  considered  as  fanciful  chimeras, 
are  hourly  assuming  the  shape  of  effective 
undertakings  ;  and  rapid  as  have  been  the 
strides  taken  in  the  improvement  of  Rail- 
roads and  their  machinery,  the  possibility 
of  much  greater  perfection  is  now  even  more 
fully  admitted  than  it  was  in  tha  earliest 
periods  of  the  system.  A  Railroad  which 
IS  constructed  in  an  old  communiiv,  and 
that  passes  through  a  densely  peopk^!  re- 
gion, may  have  its  fonunes  foretold  to  it 
in  the  outset :  but  one  whose  course  lies 
through  a  new  land,  teeming  with  all  the 
elements  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
greatness,  which  connects  immense  rivers 
(lowing  in  opposite  directions,  whose  rich 
valleys  hare  been,  but  recently,  in  compari- 
son, laid  open  to  the  full  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, such  a  Railroad  is  found,  at  each  step 
of  its  progress,  involved  in  new  relations, 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  predict  results 
which  future  circumstances  can  alone  de- 
termine. 

SooD  tfter  the  pviblicatio»  of  th«  la»<  m- 
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nual  report,  applicatiuu  was  made  to  the 
Board,  on  behalf  of  a  large  and  highly  rc- 
spertnble  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cham- 
bcrsburg,  requesting  that  an  engineer  might 

-  be  deputed  to  examine  the  country  between 
that  city  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  a  point  not  far 
below  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Board  accord> 
ingly  directCil  B.  H.  Latrope,  Esq.,  then 
assistant  engineer  in  the  Company's  em- 
ployment, to  perform  the  required  service  ; 
and  he  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  with  a  survey  of  part  of  it,pass- 
ing  through  Hagerstown,  leaving  Boons- 
borough  to  the  north,  and  descending  the 
valley  of  Israel's  Creek  to  the  Potomac. 
The  entire  distance  was  about  45  miles,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  found  to  be 
extremely  favorable,  and  the  average  cost 
per  mile  for  a  single  (rack  was  estimated  at 
$10,000.  One  inclined  plane  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  rapid  rise 
from  the  margin  of  the  Potomac  tow^ards  the 

'Summit  level.  No  steps  have  ye<  been  ta- 
ken in  the  prosecution  of  this  road  :  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  before  long,  a  com- 
munication between  Baltimore  and  Cham- 

.  bersburg,  by  the  proposed  route,  will  be  ef- 
fected. 

Wiiltiu  the  last  year,  the  Baltimore  and 
Port  Deposit  Railroad  Company,  whose 
work  unites  with  the  main  stem  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  have  com- 
menced active  operations,  and  the  gradua* 
tion,  as  far  as  the  Gunpowder  River,|is  un- 
derstood to  be  nearly  completed.  It  IS  sup- 
posed that  this  Road  will  bo  finished  to 
Havre-de-Grace  during  the  ensuing  year. 

'  By  the  same  time,  the  Railroad  now  being 
constructed  from  Wilmington  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, will  also  be  ready  for  use;  a-? 
also  the  Oxford  and  Cecil  Railroad,  which 

-  unites  with  the  Baltimore  aud  Port  Deposit 
Road  at  thd  villaofe  of  Port  Deposit,  after 
passing  through  Lancaster  county,   Pcnu- 

.  sylvania.  Should  the  Railroad  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia,  and  that  now  in 
progress  across  New-Jersey,  be  completed, 

.  which  there  is  every  reason  (o  believe  will 
soon  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  an  un- 
interrupted line'of  Railroad  communication 
between  New-York  and  Washington  Cily. 
Froiii Washington  to  Potomac  Crcek,steara- 
boats  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  to 
furnish  the  means  of  conveyance  for  some 
time:  but  trom  Potomac  Creek,  the  Rail- 
road to  Fredericksburg,  and  from  thence  to 
Richmond,  thence  to  Petersburg,  and  thence 

.  to  the  Roanoke,  will  prolong  ilje  system 
southwardly,  parallel  to  the  seaboard.  Of 
this  route  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
branch  Road  to  Washington  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  links.  To  the  west- 
ward,  the  main  stem  of  the  Road  is  already 
at  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  great  na. 
tural  highways  totheW^est  and  Southwest, 
where  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  unite 
their  waters.  The  extension  of  the  Chesa- 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland,  will 
afford  an  early  and  efficient  means  of  ap- 
proach towards  the  West ;  while  the  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  Railroad,  now  nearly 
completed,  and  the  Winchester  and  Staun- 
ton  Railroad,  which  there  is  much  reason 

..  to  believe  will  be  undertaken  before  long, 
will  carry  the  system  from  Baltimore  into 

'.  the  hean  of  Virginia,  and  to  within  sixty 

r  miles  of  Pattoiisburg,  on  the  line  of  the 
James  River  and  Kenawha  Railroad :  so 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  latter,  a»d  the 
Winchester  and  Staunton  Railroad,  both  of 
which  crent-i  may  be  considered  as  not  re- 
mote, there  will  be  but  sixty  milea  of  Rail- 
fo»d,  m  addition,  to  make,  over  a  favorable 


country,  to  complete  a  Railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  western  waters. 

Looking  still  further  forward  in  this  di- 
rection, and  warranted    by  circumstances 
that  ,give  probability  to  what  would,  not 
long  since,  have  been  considered  as  moral 
ly,  if  not  physically,  impossible,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  route  above  indicated  affords 
a  very  direct  and  feasible  means  of  forming 
a^  connection  with  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  and  thus  perfecting  a 
great  chain  of  internal  improvements  from 
one   extremity  of  the  Union   to   the  other. 
From  Pattonsburg,  on  the  James  River,  to 
Salem,  passing  near  Lexington  and  Fin- 
castle,  the  great  valley  presents  a  good  lo- 
cation lur  a  Railroad  ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Alleghany  chain,  to  the  waters  of  New 
River,   near   Christiansburg,   it    is    under- 
stood, oflers  no  diflicultics  which  may  not 
be  easily  overcome  without  the  use  of  sia 
tionary  power.     Ascending  first  the  valley 
of  New  River,  and  then  the  ravine  of  one 
of  its  tributaries  in  a  southwest  direction, 
there  is  but  a  shoit  distance,  and  a  low 
summit,  intervening  between  the  sources 
of  the  Holston,  on  which  is  situated  Knox, 
ville.  East  Tennessee,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  not  far  above  the  point 
where  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  uni- 
ting form  the  Tennessee  River.     The  pro-  j 
longation  of  the  Road  down  the  Tennessee  I 
valley  to  Decatur,  would  unite  it  with  the  ! 
Tuscumbia  Railroad  now  in  operation,  and  'j 
complete  a  line   which   must   certainly  be  jj 
intersected  by  the  Railroad  from  New-Or-  )i 
leans  to  Nashville.     It  isnolat  all  improba-  ' 
ble  that  before  long  a  Railroad  will  be  made 
up  the  Tennessee  valley,  towards  Knox- 
ville,  on  the  route  Lew.  indicated.     To  those 
who  doubt  the  completion  o{  the  communi- 
cation thus  pointed  out,  no   better  answer  , 
can  be  given  than  to  refer  to  flic  New-Or-  j| 
leans  and  Nashville  Railroad  ;  which,  from  Ij 
being,  a  brief  space  since,  a  mere  specula- 
tion,  is   now  under   contract,  with  every 
prospect  of  early  completion.     If,  in  place 
of  the  route  hero  indicated,  the  lower  route, 
from   the    Roanoke,   through    the  alluvial 
country?  to  New-Orleans,  should  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  Railroad  connection  of  the  North 
and  South,  the  W^ashington  branch,  instead 
of  the  main  stem,  will  receive  the   travel 
and  transportation,  so  that  the  Company 
will,  in  any  case,  derive  a  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  undertaking. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the  Board  tx- 
pressed  their  opinion  that  the  true  interest 
of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
lay  in  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland,  and  the 
continuation,  beyond  that  point,  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling,  so  as  to  offect  that  communica- 
tion witir  the  West,  by  means  of  the  two 
workji,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  anx- 
iously aimed  at.  During  the  subsequent 
session  of  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  made,  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  first  part  of  this  design  ;  and  it  now  on. 
ly  remains  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 
struct the  Railroad  across  the  mountains 
to  complete  the  whole.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  Maryland,  which,  in  creating 
the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  present 
system  of  extended  Railroad  intercommu- 
nication, will  not  go  forward  as  nobly  as 
she  has  begun,  and  contribute  as  largely  to 
the  Railroad  across  the  mountains, as  she 
has  done  to  the  Canal  which  reaches  only 
to  their  base.  It  is  the  completion  of  the 
entire  scheme  which  can  only  justify  her 
having  embarked  in  a  portion  of  it;  and 


when  that  completion  depends  upon  licr- 
seif,  when  an  increased  investmeni  wiil  not 
only  be  profitable  m  itself,  but  make  previ- 
ous investments  yet  more  productive,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  the  stale,  true 
to  her  own  best  interests,  will  furnisii  the 
necessary  means. 

Duringthe  last  summer,Jonathan  Knight, 
Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  was 
directed,  at  the  instance  of  the  citizens'  of 
^\  heeling,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  the  western  waters  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  Charter  of  the  Com- 

gany  from  Pennsylvania  required  that  the 
oad,  if  it  entered  that  State,  should  be 
Constructed  to  Piasburgh.  the  reconnois- 
sance was  extended  to  tlie  two  cities.  The 
report  of  the  Qiief  Engineer  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.  It  is  full  and  sati&facto- 
rv.  It  proves  the  all-important  fact,  that 
the  mountains  between  Cumberland  and  the 
western  waters  ca»  be  passed  withoct  thb 

fSE    OF    STATIONAKV    POWER,  BY    LOCOMOTIVE 
EKCINKS  AXD  THEIR  TRAINS  .*       It  shoWS  that 

the  Roads  to  both  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling 
are  perfectly  practicable ;  and  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  not  less  of  those  two  nieces 
than  cf .Baltimore,  that  both  should  be 
made.  Each  presents  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, pointing  to  opposite  parts  of  a  wide 
region,  and  being  either  in  connection  or 
juxtaposition  wiih  different  systems  of  in- 
ternal improvement  still  further  to  tbc 
west.  Indeed,  the  completion  of  both  i» 
alike  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  plan 
of  western  intercourse,  as  originally  con- 
templated in  the  organization  of  this  Com- 
pany, and  which  the  Board  cannot  help  be- 
lieving is  now  speedily  approaching  its  ac- 
complishment ;  and  both  should  if,  practica- 
ble, be  simultaneously  carried  forward. 

Euicriaining  the  convictions  here  ex- 
pressed, the  Board  have  regarded  with 
great  interest  the  steps  taken  in  Wheeling 
and  Pittsburgh,  on  the  subject,  and  have 
been  highly  gratified  to  find  ih«ir  own 
viewpj  corroborated  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  those  places.  In  looking  to  the  means 
by  which  both  works  shall  be  completed, 
and  considering  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
parties  in  the  undertaking,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  Board  that  the  expense  should  be 
joint :  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  cily  of 
Baltimore,  and  individual  subscribers  fur- 
nishing the  portion  required  to  make  the 
main  stem  to  the  point  of  divergence,  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  furnishing  the 
portions  equal  to  the  expected  cost  of  their 
respective  branches.  The  total  expense  has 
been  roughly  estimated  at  about  84,600,000, 
of  Avhich  Wheeling,  some  time  since,  has 
tendered  a  subscription  of  $500,C00.  The^ 
Board  of  Directors,  vital  as  they  consider' 
the  subject  of  western  intercourse,  must 
bear  in  mind,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  of  Baltimore  have  already 
embarked  in  it,  the  probability  of  further 
contributions  from  the  $ame  source,  and 
the  prospect  of  receiving  that  aid  from  the 
State  which  is  essential  to  the  object.  Of 
the  deep  interest  which  Baltimore  now  h»s 
in  the  undertaking,  and  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  interest  of  the  State,  the  Board  have 
spoken  fully  in  their  former  "reports ;  and 
they  cannot  but  believe,  that,  when  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  capital, 
equal  to  the  cost  of  their  respective  branch- 
es, will  be  subscribed  in  the  cities  of  Pittt- 
bur^h  and  Wheeling,  that  the  State  of  Ma. 
ryland,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  individu- 
al subscribers,  will  be  found  ready  to  contri- 
bute the  balance.  Without  some  sach  as- 
surance as  is  here  intimated  ;  without,  in- 
deed, being  satisfied  that  the  Railroad, 
when  once  commenced  beyond  Cumberlajid, 
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would  be  finishid  without  delay  to  the 
Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling,  or  both, 
it  would  net  be  advisable  to  make  tlic  com- 
mencement ;  for  it  is  only  the  connection 
with  those  cities,  and  the  trade  and  travel 
that  would  be  the  consequence,  which  can 
justify  the  undertaking.  There  are  some 
designs  so  noble  and  important,  that  their 
mere  suggestion  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ren- 
der their  accomplishment  certain,  nonvith- 
standing  what  may  appear  at  the  time  to 
be  disheartening  difficulties.  The  design 
of  western  intercourse  here  indicated  is  one 
of  these;  and  the  question  now  is,  not 
whether  it  shall  ever,  and  remotely,  be  com- 
pleted, for  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  whether,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion, it  shall  be  urged  forward  without  de- 
lay, so  as  to  insure  the  advancement  of 
Baltimore  to  prosperity,  pari  passu  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  land. 

Admirably  situated  as  Baltimore  i«,  at 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
tlian  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  her  rapid  growth 
in  wealth,  power  and  importance,  is  united 
efibrt  among  her  people,  aided  by  the  State 
of  which  she  is  the  commercial  capital. 
The  Susquehanna  Railroad  from  the  North 
— the  Washington  Branch  from  the  Soutli 
— the  Port  Deposit  Railroad  from  the  East, 
•nd  the  main  stem  of  the  Bal  imorc  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  the  West,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  great  arteries,  whose 
prolonged  extension  and  spreading  ramid- 
catioDs  tend  to  increase  and  secure  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  city 
which  may  be  termed  tne  heart  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

For  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Company  during  the  past 
year,  and  for  an  exhibit  of  its  general  fiscal, 
concerns,  the  Board  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,'^ 
P.  E.  Thomas,  Pres't. 

October  I,  1835.    < 


RAIIiROAD  IlfTELLIOElVCe. 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Georgia,  shows  that  another  of  the  *'  Old 
Thirteen"  is  in  reality  aroused  from  her 
torpor — BOt  that  this  is  the  Jlrst  evidence, 
for  that  was  given  in  the  Augusta  and 
Athens  Railroad — which,  we  are  gratified 
to  say,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  pros- 
pect now  is,  that  Georgia  will  not  be  behind 
any  of  the  other  States,  with  her  works  of 
Internal  Improvement — as  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  at  an  early  day. 

•«  Fomyth,  Nov.  19, 1«35. 

«■  Dear  Sir,— The  State  of  Georgia  is  at 
last  arousing  from  her  lethargy  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  Internal  Improvements.   : 

A  Charter  has  been  granted  for  a  Railroad 
from  this  place  to  Macon,  a  distance  of  35 
miles ;  the  book.s  oC  subscription  have  been 
opened,  and  all  the  .stock  taken  up  in  one 
day.  The  Directors  have  beeti  elected,  and 
steps  taken  to  insure  the  speedy  commence, 
ment,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work 
to  its  completion.  This  road  wiil  only  be 
a  small  link  in  the  chain  of  internal  commu- 
nication through  the  State.  A  bill  of  amend- 
ments to  a  Charter  which  was  granted  two 


years  since,  for  a  Railroad  from  Savannah 
to  Macon,  is  now  progressing  in  the  Legis* 
lature  ;  also,  a  bill  for  a  Railroad  from  this 
place  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State, 
to  connect  with  »  Road  from  Montgomery 
to  West  Point,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
When  all  these  works  are  completed,  as 
they  unque8tionaJi)ly  will  be,  we  shall  then 
have  a  Railroad  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
most  eastern  e.xtremily  of  the  Slate,  and 
nearly  through  its  ceptre,  a  distance  of 
about  820  miles,  to  which  add  the  Road  from 
West  Point  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  96 
miles,  making  altogether,  a  distance  of  over 
400  miles  of  connected  Railroad.  Various 
other  Railroad  projectsfare  on  foot,  but  none 
other  settled  upon  as  certain,  except  a  Road 
from  Augusta  to  Athens,  which  is  now  con- 
structing. 

I  give  you  the  above  particulars,  believing 
that  you  will  be  grati6ed  to  know  that  Geor- 
gia, one  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  is  at  last  awa- 
king to  the  importance  of  her  own  improve, 
ment,  after  having  so  long  looked  with  list- 
less apathy  upon  her  sisters'  rapid  strides 
in  Canals  and  Railroads. 

I  am,  very  respecttully, 

Alprbd  Brooks. 


J\>i.iic*  AMD  Brooklyn  Railroad. — We 
are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  Road 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  use — and  indeed 
but  for  the  untimely  e.xtreme  cold  weather, 
which  has  retarded  operations  for  several 
days  past,  it  would  have  been  completed  on 
Monday  next  for  the  Locomotive  Engine 
which  is  now  readv  for  use. 


It  will  be  seen,  says  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican of  December  2d,  that  sixty  miles  of  the 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad  are  now 
open  for  travel  and  transportation.  Connect- 
ed with  the  road  is  a  line  of  coaches  to  Hali- 
fax, in  North  Carolina,  and  so  complete  and 
expeditious  are  the  arrangements,  that  trav- 
ellers who  leave  Halifax  in  the  morning 
may  reach  Baltimore  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. ^The  energy  with  which  the  Compa- 
ny have  prosecuted  their  work  entitles  them 
to  the  highest  praise. 

This  Company  is  indeed  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  their  perseverance  ;  and  they  will 
certainly  find  that  their  best  interests  lies 
in  continuing  it,  not  only  up  the  valley  nf 
the  Roanoke,  at  least  into  Pittsylvania  and 
even  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  also  into  North 
Carolina. 


DaTTON    and     ClXClKNATI     RaILROAD.— It 

will  be  seen,  by  the  following  notice  from 
the  Dayton  Journal,  that,1  "agreeably  to 
public  notice,  a  large  and  respectable  num. 
ber  of  citizens  met  at  the  Court  House  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  2Ist,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  Railroad 
from"",  Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  Jonathan 
Harshraan  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Da- 
vid Winters  and  Edwin  Smith  appointed 
Secretaries."  . 

.\mon>»  others,  the  foF!o>Ving  resojutioi^ 


was  adopted,  which  shows  the  object  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  "Mad  River  Rail- 
road" to  Cincinnati — a  work  which  will 
undoH^V^dly  ^  coQi>iri,u;icd.  a^\  ^p  ei^rly  pe- 
riod. ■«.'•  t'".'    ■••■'  ^'i-  /i.'i'r-.-.^.'^V  V''  ■>/*■  -»'•' 

Resolved,  That  the  great  and  leading  in- 
terest and  good  of  the  public,  would  b« 
equally  promoted  by  extending  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad  from  Dayton 
to  Cincinnati  down  the  Miami  and  Mill 
Creek  valleys,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, that  an  application  should  be  made  to 
the  next  legislature  for  a  charter. 


Clevkland  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
— The  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sentinel  and  Jour- 
nal of  the  97th  ult., contains  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  at  Cleveland  on  the  I3tb, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to 
construct  a  Railroad  from  that  place  by  the 
way  of  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  at  which 
the  annexed,  with  maf^y  o.th.^r,  re^qlvilioas 
were  adopted,      -i   ,  .,.         ij  V  .^..  »..  .  .. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  prosperity  and  business  of  the 
Western  country  demand  increased  facili- 
ties  of  intercourse  between  its  more  com- 
mercial sections,  and  especially  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  Slate, 
and  the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  Atlan- 
tic cities  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  our 
trade  and  commerce,  a  Railroad  oetween 
sur  two  great  Commercial  Emporiums, 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  Cleve- 
land on  Lake  Erie — is  a  work  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  time  has  already  arrived  when 
the  citiaens  of  Ohio  should  cordially  ( n- 
gage  in  the  undertaking. 

Thus  it  wiil  be  seen  that  Ohio,  a  Slate 
of  less  than  forty  years,  is  taking  the  lead 
in  a  system  of  Internal  Improvement, 
which  will  at  no  distant  day  pervade  this 
whole  country — and  make  neighbors  of 
those  of  whom  we  now  know  comparative- 
ly nothiag,  except  as  the  citizens  of  distant 
States.      •  ^-'v  ■  •  ' 


IV'^* 


Brownsville,  Pa.,  Internal  Improve- 
ment CoNVENTioM.-i-^This  Convention  met, 
according  to  the  Wheeling  Gazette  oi  Fri- 
day, in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Brownsville 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  its  or- 
ganization, by  calling  Gen.  Andrew  Stew- 
art, of  Uniontown,  to  the  chair,  and  ap. 
pointing  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore, 
andTJames  L.  Bowman,  of  Brownsville, 
Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCuUoch,  of  Balti> 
more, 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  present  fur- 
nish to  the  secretaries  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective delegations  appointed  to  attend 
this  Convention. 

Which  being  done,  it  appeared  that  the 
following  delegates  were  present : 

Baliimore  City. — James  W.  McCulloch, 
Jacob  Albert,  John  P.  Kennedy,  John  S. 
MicKim,  Samuel  C.  HofTman,  John  S.  Shri- 
yer,  Wm.  F.  Murdoch,  M.  S.  Norman, 
Joshua  Jones. 

Raiiroad  Delegatien. — William  Stewart. 

BfMtndre  Cemney.--  William  Jenkins. 
$  Cvmbetland. — J^n  Gephart,  John  Hoy e. 
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Samuel  P.  Smith,  WjlUaui    Lynn,  David 
Shriver. 

JFheelinz- — Samuel  Sprigg,  John  Mc- 
Clure,  RecTick  McKee,  Z.  Jacob,  W.  B.  At- 
terbury,  Moses  C.  Good,  John  Goshorn, 
Samuel  H.  Davis,  Thomas  Hughes,  Joseph 
Caldwell,  Daniel  Zauc. 

lVe$t  Liberty. — John  J.  Jacob. 

Trindelphia. — Col.  Archibald  Woods, 
Gen.  Daniel  Cruger,  Henry  Bell,  Thomas 
Thornburg,  Lewis  Lunsford,  Jacob  Good- 
ing, Daniel  Steenrod. 

at.  Clairsttille. — Jamas  Caldwell,  Wm. 
b.  Hubbard,  Daniel  Peck,  David  Allen  . 

Harrison  County. — John  Anderson,  Jas. 
McMillen. 

Bride;eport. — E.  Martin. 

Unioiitown. — Gen.  A.  Stewart,  Wm.  P. 
Wells,  H.  W.  Beeson,  George  Mason,  John 
Dawson,  Richard  Beeson,  R.  D.  Henniken, 
J.  B.  Howell,  John  M.  Austin. 

JVashington  County. — Col.  Thomas  Ring- 
ford,  John  Oliver. 

IVilliamsport. — Hon.  T.  H.  Baird,  Major 
S.  Bently,  John  McFarland,  William  Imp- 
sou,  Isaac  Van  Voorhees,  Jos.  Hamilton, 
Jos.  Alexander,  Samuel  Hill. 

Fredericktmen. — John  Bowers. 

Millshbrough — Daniel  Shutterly,  Isaac 
Colvin,  Wm.  Yankish,  Isaac  HoUiman. 

Pittsburgh. — Alex.  Breckenridge,  Thom- 
as Blakewell,  M.  B.  Meltenberger,  L.  P. 
Darlington,  Lewis  Peterson,  Thomas  WiU 
liams,  Isaac  E.  Wade,  Jamea  Patterson, 
jun. 

Brownsville  and  Bridgeport. — Wm.  Hogg, 
Jacob  Bowman,  Joshua  Wood,  Michael 
Sowers,  Benedict  Kimber,  Robert  Clark, 
George  Dawson,  David  Binne,  Jos.  Thorn- 
ton. James  L.  Bowman,  D.  L.  Blaine, 
Thos.  Sloan,  Cephas  Gregg,  Eli  Forsythe, 
William  Cock,  David  Porter,  John  Cock, 
Henry  Sweilzer.  -      y; 

fVest  Brownsville, — E.  L.  Blaine^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprigg,  of  Wheeling,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  suitable 
persons  as  officers  of  the  Convention ; 
which  was  done.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  Convention — after  which  an 
adjournment  of  the  Convention  until  4  P. 
M.  was  carried. 

At  the  appointed    time  the  Convention 
assembled,  when   the  committee   reppfted 
the  following  names,  viz:    .  -  , 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  to 
be  President.  ^  ^ 

Col.  Thomas  Ringland,  of  Pa.  "1 

Col.  Archibald  Woods,  of  Va.  | 

John  Gephart,  of  Maryland,  >     Vice 

James  Caldwell,  of  Onio,  $  Pres'dts. 

Jacob  Albert,  of  Baltimore,  |      ^ 

A.  Breckenridge,  of  Pittsburgh,  J 
James  L.  Bowman,  of  Pa.        ^ 

J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,    >  Secretaries. 
Samuel  H.  Davis,of  Virginia,  j 

After  the  adoption  of  several  resolutions, 
and  amongs  t  others  the  following : — That 
a  committee,  to  consist  of  three  persons 

from  each  State  represented  in  this  Con- 
.  vention,  three  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, three  from  thecity  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
three  from  the  town  of  Wheeling,  together 
with  Gen.  Andrew  Stewart  on  behalf  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Stewart  on  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  be 
appointed  and  instructed  to  consider,  ar- 
range, and  digest  such  measures,  and  report 


such  resolutions  as  they  may  think  it  cxpc- 
ent  for  this  body  to  adopt,  the  Convention 
adjourned,  to  meet    at  9    A.  M.   the  next 

morning.  .      ,  :   \.. 


Railroad  from  Chambkrsblrgh,  Pa.,  to 
Wii-LiAMSPORT,  Md. — The  Willianisport 
Banner  of  Nov.  28,  says  : — "  A  numerous 
meeting  assembled  in  Grcencaslle,  Pa.,  yes- 
terday, in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  measures  rela. 
ting  to  the  proposed  Railroad  from  this 
place  to  Chambersburg. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  adopt 
measures  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  Maryland  for  a  Railroad  from 
Williamsport  on  the  Potomac  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line — there  to  connect  with  a  road 
already  chartered  by  Pennsylvania  to 
Chambersburgh.  There  is  also  a  Railroad 
called  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad — 
uniting  Chambersburgh  with  Harrisburgh, 
which  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

Thus  connecting  the  seat  of  Government 
of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  on  the  South. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting,  held  at  Ogdensburgh,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  and  the  annexed  proceedings 
of  the  Railroad  Convention,  held  at  Malone, 
on  the  12th,  laken  in  connection  with  pre- 
vious proceedings  in  Lebanon,  New-Hamp- 
shire, show  a  determination  amongst  those 
residing  on,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  line 
of  the  contemplated  Railroad  from  Ogdens- 
burgh to  Plattsburgh,  in  New-York,  and 
from  BurliagtoH,.Vi.,  through  New-Hamp- 
shire, to  Boston. 

This  Road  will  eventually  be  construct- 
ed— and  it  will  afford  great  advantages  to 
the  section  of  country  through  which  it  will 
pass.  It  will  also  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states  an  easy,  cheap,  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  emigration  to  the  West ;  so 
expeditious,  indeed,  and  so  easy,  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  it,  who  otherwise 
would  not  encounter  the  labor. 

Railroad  Meeting. — At  a  large  and  nu- 
merous meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ogdens- 
burgh, convened  at  Haskiu's  Hotel,  on  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1835,  pursuant  to 
previous  noticei  for  the  purpose  of  appoint 
ing  Delegates  to  attend  the  Railroad  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  Malone,  on  the  12th 
instant. 

s  [Silvester  Gilbert  was  chosen  Chairman, 
and  Baron  S.  Doty,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been 
stated  by  the  chair,  the  follo'.ving  persons 
were  appointed  Delegates,  viz.  Silvester 
Gilbert,  Preston  King,  Henry  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Baron  S.  Doty,  and  John  C  Bush. 

The  following,  amongst  other  resolutions, 
were  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  abili'y  of  this  work,  to  sus- 
tain itself,  without  looking  to,  or  depending 
upon  its  extension  to  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  the  ultimate  connection 
of  the  Western  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  a  Railroad  from  the  foot  of  Ship 
and  head  of  Boat  Navigation,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  al  Ogdensburgh,  with  tjie  city 


of  Boston,  is  a  project  worthy  of  the  con 
bined  efforts  of  the  several  states  and  sec- 
tions of  country  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
That  the  time  has  arrived,  demanding  the 
active  exertions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  rcsi- 
dt'nt  along  (be  route  of  the  projected  Rail- 
way, .ind  tkat  we  will  co-ooerata  with 
tliem  in  promoting  tuis  great  euterpfi«e. 

Resolved,  That  B.  Firkins,  A.C.Brown, 
E.  Vilas,  P.  King,  and  G.  N.  Seymour,  be 
a  Corresponding  Committee  for  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

r  ~      S.  Gilbert,  Chairmmia. 

B.  S.  Doty,  Secretary. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  the  Lake 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
Convention,  met  at  the  house  of  O.  T. 
Hosford,  in  Malone,  on  the  1 2th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1835,  at  12  o'clock,  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad  from  the  foot  of 
sloop  navigation  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Champlain. 

After  the  ordinary  preliminariM,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  2  P.  M.,  when 
the  committee  reported  the  names  of  th« 
following  gentlemen  as  oflBcers  of  |be  Con- 
vention. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Haile,  of  Clinton  co.,  Pres't. 
Hon.  B.  Clark,  of  Franklin,   1  Z 
S.  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  St.  Law.,    I  ^  Prest's. 
A.  C.Moore,  Esq.  of  Clinton,    [mv 
S.  Raymond,  Esq.  of  St. Law.,  j 
P.  King,  of  St.  Lawrenee       }  s^^^.tanes.  ' 
J.  Farkhurst,  of  rrankun,  y 

Wliich  Report  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  Convention  duly  organized. 

Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  then  reported  toe 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  an  able 
and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  them,  by  Messrs.  Bradisb,  Has- 
kell and  Woodward,  M-ere  severally  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,    That    the   construction    of  a 
Railroad  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Western    Lakes   to   some   point    on    Lake 
Champlain,  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is 
imperiously  required,  by  a  proper  regard  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  this  State 
and  country,  and  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
delayed  without  an  abandonment  of  the  es- 
sential   interests   of  at  least  the  northern 
counties  of  ihe  State  of  New-York.  ;.. 
i|.  Resolved,  That   an  application  be  made 
to   the  Legislature  of  this  Slate  at  its  ap. 
proaching  session,  to  revive  the  act  entitled 
"  An    act  to   incorporate  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  Ogdensburgh    Railroad  Compa- 
ny," passed    April   20th,    1832,  and  so  to 
amend    the  same  as  to  reduce  the  capital 
stock  of  said  Company  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  appoint  comipissioners,  and 
to  require  the  books  for  the  subscription  of 
the  stock  of  said   Company,  to  be  optned 
without  delav. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Assem- 
bly from  the  counties  of  Essex,  Clinton, 
j  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawnnce,  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  fourth  Senate  District,  be 
particularly  requested  to  rid  in  carrying 
mto  effect  the  last  preceding,  resolotion. 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  H.Jackson,  W^il- 
liam  Hogan,  Asa  Hascall,  Jabez  Parkhurst, 
and  Amherst  R.  Williams,  be  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  forward  to  tlie  Legislatare 
of  this  State,  in  the  name  of  this  ConTen- 
tion,  a  memorial  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 
jJResolved,  That  Smith  Stilwell,  John  L 
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Rttsaell,  Samuel  Partridge,  Silvester  Gil- 
bert, Preston  King,  aud  Horace  Allen,  of 
St.  Lawrence  county,  James.  B.  Spencer, 
Asa  Hascall,  Benjamin  Clark,  Clark  Law. 
rence,  and  Luther  Bradish,  of  Franklin 
county;  William  F.  Hailo,  Silas  Hubbell, 
Kichard  Keese,  Amasa  C.  ]4oore,  Gersham 
Cook,  and  James  W.  Wfod,  of  Clinton 
county;  and  Elkanah  Watson,  Thomas  A. 
TomliBSon,  Oliver  Keese,  Charles  M.  NVat. 
son,  and  Henry  H.  Ross,  of  Eisex  county, 
"be  a  General  Corresponding  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  without  delay,  to 
onen  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Railroad,  with  such  gentlemen  in 
other  parts  of  this  State,  and  in  other  States, 
as  may  be  supposed  to  feel  an  interest  in 
its  construction,  and  to  invite  their  concur- 
rence aud  co-operation  in  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosecution  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Gilbert.  Resolved, 
That  the  Committee  for  preparing  a  meino- 
n'al  to  the  Legislature,  cause  the  requisite 
legal  notices  to  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Harrison,  Resolv- 
ed, That  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  signed  by  the  otRcers  Oi  the  Con- 
vention, and  published  in  all  the  newspa- 
peis  printed  in  the  counties  of  £sse.x,  Clin- 
ton, Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  Albany  Argus.* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  Con- 
Tcntion  adjourned. 

WiLMAM  F.  Haile,  President. 
Benjamin  Clark, 
Silvester  Gilbert, 
A.  C.  Moore, 
Sewall  Raymond, 

Preston  Kino, 

Jabez  Parkhcrit, 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  imagine,  of 
the  success  of  an  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature fiar  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  or  of 
the  ultimate  construction  and  prosperity  of 
the  road,  as  we  have  full  confidence  in  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Vignoles,  that  "  Railways 
create  their  men  sources  of  revenue  " 


V.  Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


*  TIic  Ra'droad  Journal  appears  nut  to  have  been 
known  to  the  nembers  of  the  Convention — we  will 
endMVor  to  have  it  make  their  acquaintance. 


CANAIi   IMTELI^IGEKCE. 

Sandt  and  Beaver  Canal. — We  have 
long  deferred  the  report  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company,  which  was  made  last  Au- 
gust to  the  stockholders — andof  w:.:.;h  we 
are  now  reminded  by  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  E.  H.  Gill,  Esq. 
.  This  Canal  is  to  extend  from  the  Ohio 
Canal  at  Bolivar,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 

,  Beaver  Creek  on  the   Ohio  River,  and  is 
about  90  miles  in  length. 

The  first  charter  for  this  Canal  was 
granted,  we  believe,  in  January,  1828,  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  its  commence- 
ment was  delayed  until  late  in  the  fall  of 
I8S4,  when  2^  miles  were  put  under  con. 
tract.  Since  that  period  the  work  has  been 
prosecuted  with  spirit  and  success,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Engineer's  report,  which  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give  entire  in  our  next. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  give  the 

following  extract,  which  shows  the  present 

coaditioD  of  the  work. 


On  the  eastern  division  of  the  line  49  sec- 
tions or  24^  miles  of  canal,  13  dams  and  46 
locks  are  now  under  contract,  on  the  mid- 
dle division,  21  sections  or  11  miles  inclu- 
ding the  tunnels  and  the  reservoir  mounds 
on  the  west  fork  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  and 
Cold  Run.  And  on  thewesiern  division  38 
sections  or  14  miles  1 1  locks,  1  dam  and  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Tuscarawas  River,  con- 
stituting in  all  49^  miles  of  Canal,  14  dams, 
57  locks,  one  aqueduct  and  two  Reservoir 
mounds  now  under  contract. 

The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  most 
cases  with  energy,  and  is  i:ow  in  a  greater 
state  of  forwardness  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated,  considering  that  the 
season  was  far  advanced  when  it  was  com- 
menced. About  34  sections  or  17  miles  of 
canal  are  now  completed,  and  likewise  the 
mason  work  of  two  locks  and  144,000  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  removed  from  the  sum- 
mit deep  ruts,  dam  No.  2  on  the  western 
division  will  probably  be  completed  next 
week.  The  foundation  of  five  other  locks 
and  two  dams  are  laid,  and  1500  perches  of 
wall  built,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sfonts, 
and  other  materials  for  the  construction  of 
locks  and  dams  are  prepared,  and  on  the 
ground,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  all  the  work 
now  under  contract  excepting  the  tunnels 
and  acqueduct  will  be  finishe.l  in  the  ap- 
proaching year. 

The  work  placed  under  contract  is  in 
most  instances  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
and  efficient  men,  and  has  been  taken  on 
terms  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  compa- 
ny. 

There  is  at  the  present  period  on  the  line 
a  force  equivalent  to  2100  men  ;  the  costs 
of  the  locks  which  are  built  in  the  most  du- 
rable manner  of  cut  sand  stone  will  not  ex- 
ceed S700  per  foot  lift,  being  about  thirty 
per  cent,  below  the  ordinary  cost  else, 
where;  the  cost  of  the  dams,  which  are  in 
most  instances  14  feet  hiprh,  will  average 
about  28  dollnrs  per  foot  linear  across  the 
stream,  and  the  canal,  exclusive  of  locks 
and  dams,  generally  from  $S000  to  $5000 
per  mile. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Sections  of  Rails  used  in  the  United  States. 

By  J.  C.  Tractwinr,  Civil  llnginecr. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  transverse  sections 


j  of  eight  varieties  of  para  lei  rails,  eiuploj . 
ed  Oil  ditferent  Railroads  in  the  ^United 
States.  The  figures  are  drawn  to  a  soale  of 
one  fourth  the  full  size,  and  acceaipanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  weights,  per  lineal 
yard.       :,      ,  .        j 

V  •»•-  ^  Weighu. 

No.  I.  Columbia  and  Philadeluliia,  per  yard,  4U  Ibr. 
8.  "  ••  "  33      ' 

3.  Germantuwn  and  Xorristown,    "  39     " 

4.  Camden  and  Amboy,  •'  391    " 

5.  Boston  and  Providence, 

6.  Wilniingion  and  ^usquehannah, ' 

7.  Alleghany  and  Portage, 

8.  Boston  and  Providence, 


tl 

5t 

l« 

40 

II 

40 

11 

40 

[From  the  same.] 
On  Steep  Grades  for  Railroads. 
A.  C.  Jones. 


By 


Gentlemen  : — In  reading  the  reports  of 
new  Railroads  that  an;  being  located,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  see  that  Engineers 
propose  grades  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  slate  that  locomotive  engines  will 
overcome  them  with  ease  ;*  this  being  only 
the  case  when  the  greater  part  of  their  load 
has  been  left  behind,  or  when  the  assistance 
of  another  engine  is  afforded  to  aid  the  first 
one  up  the  grade. 

Inclmcd  planes,  with  stationary  engines, 
are  serious  evils  on  Railroads,  and  where 
the  plaue  is  such  that  it  requires  the  power 
of  another  locomotive  to  surmount  it,  the 
evil  is  only  lessened  :  far  better  would  it  be 
for  the  stockholders,  if  the  Engineer  should 
lengthen  the  road  five  miles,  iban  to  make 
a  grade  over  thirty  feet  to  the  mile.  Where 
the  carrying  trade  is  all  one  way,  there  is 
an  e.xception  to  this  remark,  but  then  such 
grades  are  not  consistent  with  safety. 

h  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  state 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive 
engine  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
any  person  who  has  seen  locomotive  en- 
gines* with  boilers  of  Mr.  Stopheiiaon's 
plan,  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  great 
change  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  in  passing  from  a  level  down  a  grade 
of  twenty-five  lieet  to  the  mile.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for,  by  the  angle  which 
the  grade  makes  with  the  horizon,  and  as 
the  water  in  the  boiler  will  find  its  level,  it 
flows  to  the  lowest  end :  moreover  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  being  thus  moved  forward,  in- 
creases the  weight  on  the  springs  in  front, 
which  are  straightened  in  proportion,  while 

Kart  of  the  weight  being  removed  from  the 
ind  part  of  the  carriage,  the  elasticity  of 
the  springs  will  raise  it  up,  and  the  cap  of 
the  fire  box,  and  part  of  the  flues,  are  liable 
to  be  left  dry. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some,  that  the  ebulli- 
tion in  the  boiler  will  keep  the  flues  wet ; 
but  as  it  is  known,  that  in  descending  a 
grade  exoeedingone  hundred  feet,  no  steam 
will  be  required,  and  there  being  conse- 
quently no  draught,  the  water  will  not  be 
in  violent  ebullition.  . 

Respectfully  yours, 
A.  C.  Jones. 

Porunioulh,  Va.,  Aug.  20th,  1835. 

*I  have  not  seen  tlie  official  account  of  the  experi- 
ment of  ascending  the  one  hundred  and  tipveniy-six 
feet  grade,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  but 
it  is  not  prudent  to  take  a  single  experiment  as  a  basis 
by  which  to  form  grades. 

New  Jerskt  Railroad. — We  arc  highly  grari- 
fied  at  the  indnsli-y  and  enterprise  mimifestcd  along 
the  line  of  ihio  gro^it  iinprovomeiif.  The  entire  line 
of  the  road  from  .Tersey  City  to  liiis  city  is  in  a 
great  state  of  forwartliicss  and  nearly  Kridcri.  The 
rails  arc  l>eing  laid  on  Uicroad,  and'tiicc,>n!i-actor« 
are  flow  bnsiiy  cn^j^cd  -.i  iihiii  three  miles  of  iht 
Rnritan,  which,  we  think,  \%  a  sure  fnrnntcc  that 
during  the  coming  winter  tlie  road  to  this  city  will 
be  completed.— fFrcdoniiin. J 
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yotices  of  the  Season ;  and  Hints  on 
Care  of  Live  Stock.     By  H.  C. 
V, '  the  New- York  Farmer,  and  American 
''^:  Gardener's  Magazine.]       •     .    . 

The  season  of  agiiculiural  labor  has 
now  closed  ;  and  the  farmer  has  every  rea- 
son for  gratitude  to  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence, which  has  signally  smiled  upon  his 
labors.  If  not  an  excess,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  the  products  of  the  earth.  If 
some  crops  have  either  failed  or  proved 
scanty,  others  have  been  luxuriant  and 
ample.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  hay,  must 
generally  be  considered  as  short*  crops. 
The  produce  of  the  Dairy  is  less  than  its 
usual  amount ;  but  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
esculent  vegetables  of  every  description, 
have  been  extraordinarily  fine  and  plenty. 
The  general  health  of  the  season  has  been 
almost  unexampled,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try j  and  the  voice  of  gladness  has  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  part  of 
the  land. 

-.The  month  of  October,  and,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  the  month  of  November, 
thus  far,  (20th)  have  been  only  a  succes- 
sion of  dry,  mild,  and  sunny  days.  The 
mercury,  late  in  October,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  (Valley  of  the  Cormecticut) 
has  repeatedly  stood  at  76  deg.,  sometimes 
at  80  deg.  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  grass  in 
many  places  in  this  vicinitj',  both  in  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  has  the  freshness  of 
May.  This  weather  has  been  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  ripening  of  the  Indian 
corn,  and  to  the  easy  execution  of  the 
usual  fall  work.  Such  a  pleasant  autumn, 
such  uninterruptedly  fair,  mild,  and  liter- 
ally beautiful  weather,  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants. 

December,  however,  will  soon  be  upon 
us  ;  and   '  winter,'  says  the  homely  adage, 
'  never  rots  in  the  sky.'     The  products  of 
the  earth,  being  now  gathered  and  storetl, 
the   inquiry  and  duty  of  the  farmer  now 
are,  how   to  apply  them.     Of  those  pro- 
ducts  which    are  eatable,  and  of  course 
perishable,  the  farmer  has  only  two  ways 
to  dispose  of  them :  to  consume  them  with 
his  own  stock,  or  to  sell  them  for  the  con- 
sumption of  oiliers.     The  latter  operation 
is   likely   to   give   him   the  most  money,  j 
whore  he  lives  near  to  a  read^y  market ;  ! 
the  former  will  not  unfrequently  in  the  end  1 
give  him  the  most  profit.     The  latter  may 
be,  for  the  present,  better  for  his  pocket ;  \ 
the  former  better  for  his  farm.     In  many  ; 
cases,   however,   there  is   no  alternative  ; ! 
and  the  remoteness  from  market  compels  | 
the  farmer  to  convert   his  bulky  produce 
into  a  portable  form. 

For  this  operation  I  .'?hall  undertake  no 
more  than  to  suggest  a  few  general  hints, 
which  most  farmers  probably  understand 
already  better  than  I  can  tell  them ;  but 
which  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  ad- 
vantage to  recall  to  their  notice^ 

The  first  inquiry  to  which  an  intelligent 
fanner  will  give  his  attention,  is  to  what 
species  of  stock  may  his  produce  be  most 
advantageou.sly  nppli-  d ;  whether  to  the 
rai.sing  of  neni  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep ; 
whether  to  th^  feeding  of  store  stock,  as 
I  hey  are  t'^rrncd  ;  or  to   the   fattening  of 
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cattle  for  the  market ;  whether  it  shall  be 
converted  into  dairy  produce,  or  wool,  or 
beef,  or  pork,  or  mutton.     The  determina 
tion  of  this  important  question  depends  on 
30  many  local  and  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, the  nature  of  the  produce,  the  absolute 
or  current   value  of  the  produce,  the  prox- 
imity to  a  mark*!,  the  condition  of  the 
supply  and  the  demand,  that  no  general 
direction   can  be  given,  which  would  be 
universally  applicable.   Every  careful  tann- 
er will  make  this  subject  matter  of  .serious 
and  repeated    consideration  and  experi- 
ment.    Does  he  propose  a  winter  dairy  ? 
What  amount  of  butter  is  a  gooil  and  well 
fed   cow  likely  to  yield  1  What  will  her 
feeding    require?     How   much   will   she 
consume?  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
value  of  her  produce,  when  it  has  passed 
through  the  whole  process  of  being  convert- 
ed into  cash  ?  Does  he  propose  to  keep  sheep 
for  their  wool  ?  What  is  to  be  the  probable 
cost  of  their  keeping  ?  And  what  amount 
in  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  and  of  stock, 
are  they  likely  to  return  to  him  1  Does  he  I 
design  to  fatten  beef?  Will  he  fatten  steers  j 


a  little  at  a  tim] 
fied  ;  and  t^cn  if 

fragments  carefully  taken  irom  the  cno, 
and  given  to  those  auimaL=,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  lu|^nly  upon  the  second  course, 
is  a  ncce^Ht  rule  both  for  the  ihriu  of 
the  animal  mi  the  economy  of  the  food. 

The  preparation  of  the  food  is  next  td 
be  considered  Experiment."?  conducted 
with  great  intelligence  and  exactness  by 
Scotch  farmers,  under  the  particular  cogni- 
zance of  the  Highland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, proves  that  the  cooking  of  food  for  ' 
fattening  neat  cattle  docs  not  ^ield  advan- 
tages over  food  given  iir  a  raw  state,  suf- 
ficient to  comiiensate  the  extra  trouble  and 


or  oxen,  heifers  or  cows  ?  What  amount 
of  haj',  or  of  grain,  or  of  potatoes  or  turn- 
ips are  they  likely  to  require?  What  is 
the  value  of  the  produce  necessaay  to  th«ir 
thrift ;  the  expense  of  its  preparation : 
the  mode  of  its  application ;  and  what  may 
they  be  expected  to  gain  in  weight  per 
day,  and  to  bring  in  the  market  when  sold  ? 
These  and  many  other  queries  suggest 
themselves  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to 
most  of  them  the  great  majority  of  farm- 
ers, whose  highest  ambition  seems  to  be, 
as  they  express  it,  merely  to  get  along, 
make  no  inquiry,  have  instituted  no  expe- 
riments ;  and  can  scarcely  give  you  a  con- 
jectural, much  less  a  definite,  and  certain 
answer.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  reputation  either  of  pru- 
dence or  intelligence  in  his  profession,  who 
has  not  made  these  points  matter  of  care- 
ful and  exact  inquiry  and  experiment. 

But,  to  whatever  kind  of  live  stock  tlie 
farmer  chooses  to  devote  his  produce,  some 
rules  are  of  universal  and  indispensable 
importance.  Whether  store  or  fatting 
stock,  the  first  requisite  is  attention.  If 
he  would  have  his  animals  in  healthy  and 
thrifty  condition,  they  mu.<t  be  attended  to. 
The  ey^c  of  the  master  is  here  particularly 
important.  It  will  not  answer  at  one  time 
to  give  ihern  none  or  only  half  an  allow- 
ance ;  and  at  another  time  to  fill  them  to 
repletion.  The  successful  feeding  of  ani- 
mals demands  the  greatest  care.  Regu- 
larity as  to  time  is  of  great  importance. 
They  have  very  little  of  the  philosophy  of 
patience,  though  they  are  often  comjielletl  of 
exercise  much  of  that  of  endurance.  When 
the  stated  time  returns,  of  which  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  discovering,  that  their  appe- 
tite keeps  accurate  measurement,  their 
meals  should  be  ready  for  them  ;  and  there 
should  be  a  careful  attendant  at  the  table, 
to  give  them  their  feed  in  such  quantities 
that  they  will  con.^ume  it,  while  it  is  fresh  ; 
and  not  have  so  much  left  before  them  at 
a  thne,  that  it  is  rendered  oflfensive  by  being 
blown  upon ;  and  they  turn  from  it  with  di.s- 
gU3t,  and  will  not  again  touch  ir  but  by 
compulsion.     During  the  horn?  of  feeding 


expense;  for  swine,  however,  it  is  emi- 
nently useful ;  and  the  steaming  of  pota- 
toes for  horses  has  been  found  by  Curwtn 
and  others,  matter  of  great  economy,  and 
singularly  conducive  to  their  vigor  and 
health.  The  prejiaration  of  all  long  food, 
by  cutting,  is  extremely  advantageous  to 
the  health  an<l  comfort  of  the  animal,  and 
to  the  pocket  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  by  cutting  long  feed 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  expense 
of  keep  may  be  saved.  On  this  matter  I 
design,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  enter  into 
very  full  details,  from  ample  materials, 
which  I  have  on  hand. 

Cleanliness  is  another  important  point  in 
the  C4ire  of  domestic  animals.  Even  the 
proverbially  dirtiest  of  all  animals,  the  hog, 
is  found  to  thrive  far  belter,  when  kept  in 
a  clean  and  well-littered  stye,  than  when 
left  to  wallow  and  rej>ose  in  his  own  filth. 
But  cleanliness  is  particularly  l)eneficial  to 
neat  catth?,  liorsesi,  and  sheep ;  they  will 
not  thrive  well,  they  will  lose  their  appe- 
tite, when  this  is  not  attended  to.  They 
require  to  be  well  littered,  to  be  well  cur- 
ried, and  especially  to  have  wholesome  and 
fresh  water,  and  sweet  and  clean  mangers. 
Sheep  are  particularly  fastidious  in  these 
matters:  and  to  the  thrift  of  any  animal  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  their  appetite  should 
be  kept  good. 

We  urge,  in  the  last  place,  upon  farmers, 
in  the  treatment  of  their  live  stock,  the 
most  i>ersevering  and  exemplary  kindness. 
Kindness  is  as  much  matter  of  interest  as 
of  duly  ;  alwaj's,  with  all  animals,  it  does 
good,  like  a  medicine  , 
tion.  though  in  a  loss 

ji  almost  as  .sensible  to  it 

\  1  is  said  of  the  celebrate^l  Bakewell,  that  he 
was  not  unfrequently  employed  to  subdue 
the  most  violent  and  refractor}-  horses  ;  and 
that  his  great  and  successful  method  was 
inflexible  and  j)ersevering  gentleness  and 
kindness.  It  used  to  be  a  very  significant 
injunction  of  a  farmer,  whom  I  well  knew, 
to  his  hired  men,  'strike  tne  when  you 
please,  but  never  strike  my  cattU.^  All 
cattle  .'uffer  very  much  from  abuse  and 
cruelh'.  Sheep  are  excessively  timid ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  rules  in  the  stall- 
leeding  of  sheep,  is,  to  keep  them  as  quiet 
as  possilile,  and  never,  if  i^ssible,  permit 
them  to  be  alanned. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  the«e  imperiiect 
hints  a!  i)re3ent.  AtHention,  punctuality, 
regularity,  exactness,  cleanline,s9,  and  kind- 
nes.?.  me  earnestly  urged  upon  the  farmer, 
as  riiie.^  of  the  first  importance,  and  in 


and  the  brute  crea- 
refined  degree,  are 
as  the  human.     It 


as  common  hu- 
mmed.    It  is  most 

Shorable  to  see  a  be- 

nevolent  former  go  among  his  biTite  family 
like  a  kind  parent  among  his  children  and 
dependants, — caring  for  jj^heir  wants, 
and  anxiously  providing  flnieir  comfort 
and  protection  from  hunger  and  cold,  and 
abuse  and  cruelty.  They  know  him  ;  they 
love  him  ;  they  fawn  upon  him  ;  they  wel- 
come him.  Instead  of  a  kick  for  ihis  one, 
and  a  blow  for  that  one,  and  a  curse  for  an- 
other, which  makes  tliem  all  tremble  when 
they  hear  his  approach,  he  is  recognized 
by  them  all,  as  a  friend  and  a  benefactor. 
He  has  an  apple  for  his  old  servant,  the 
horse  ;  a  nubbin  of  corn  for  the  patient  and 
enduring  laborer,  the  ox  ;  a  handfuU  of  salt 
for  the  gentle  sheep,  who  crowd  around 
him  to  lick  his  hand;  and  even  the  rude 
hog  will  stand  stili  to'be  patted  and  scratch- 
ed by  him,  and  acknowledge  the  kindness 
as  well  as  he  knows  how.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  true  hvunanity,  decked  out 
with  no  dazzling  colors,  and  set  in  a  very 
humble  frame  ;  but  in  which  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  much  true  wisdom,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Cruelty  to  animals  is  an  odious  vice. 
Kindness  is  an  equal  virtue.  Are  they  not 
nil  God's  creatures  as  much  as  man  him- 
self? Has  he  given  to  man  dominion  over 
them  ?  and  is  not  this  power  held  under  a 
solemn  responsibility  ?  Are  they  cast  by 
jhe  Divine  Providence  upon  man's  care ; 
will  he  abuse  this  trust  i  Do  they  minis 
tcr  to  his  luxury,  to  his  pleasure,  to  his  sub- 
sistence? Where  are  the  claims  of  grati- 
tude? 1  conclude  with  the  petition  of  the 
hon»e  to  his  master  : 
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generally  pleased  with  these  sheep,  that  I 


m 


•  Up  hill  urge  me  not ; 
Down  hill  crowd  me  not ; 
Oik  the  plain  spar*  ine  not ; 
In  the  ^ible  forget  mc  not." 


H.  C 


MMdowbankR,  Nov.,  1835. 

TciSLEs. — A  farmer  in  Williamsburg, 
Mass.,  it  is  said,  sold  his  crop  of  leasles  this 
year,  to  a  manufacturer,  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  purchaser  told  him  he  would 
not  add  another  thousand  to  have  his  whole 
farm  into  the  bargain.  The  farm  is  an  or- 
dinary one ;  but  this  is  a  very  extraordina- 
ry case.  It  may  not  be  done  again  in  a 
century.  *'  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
*ummer."  Tlie  demand  is  very  limited, 
and  they  had  become  scarce.  A  few  acres 
of  ground  would,  under  good  cultivation, 
produce  enough  for  all  the  rnanfactories  in 
the  comitry ;  and  the  market  would  soon 
be  glutted.  It  requires  two  years  to  ma- 
ture a  crop.  This  story  will  be  enough  to 
k9«p  half  the  Yankee  farmers  and  all  the 
tin  pedlars  awake  for  a  week.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  of  them  in  Connecticut 
ViW  very  likely  try  their  hand  at  whittling 
them  out  of  cucumbers,  to  go  with  their  lig- 
num vitie  nutmegs. 


^AXONT  Sheep. — We  promised,  in  the 
October  number,  to  obtain,  if  we  could,  and 
publish  an  article,  signed  "  R,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  CuUivator  of  May.  We  did 
Obtain  it,  and  put  it,  with  other  copy,  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer  for  the  November 
number,  but  by  some  accident  it  was  mis- 


laid, and  did  not  appear,  as  we  intended  it 
should,  accompanied  by  R.'s  second  letter. 
The  omission  was  altogether  accidental. — 
If  it  should  again  come  to  hand,  or  if  R. 
will  furnish  us  a  copy,  it  will  certainly  be 
published. 

We  give  the  annexed  communication 
with  pleasure,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a 
practical  and  intelligent  farmer. 

Saxony  Sheep. — By  Farmer  C- 


-    [For 

the  New- York  Farmer,  and  American 

Gaideuer's  Magazine.] 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  heard  much  of  the 
celebrated  flock  of  Saxony  sheep,  of  the 
pure  Electoral  breed,  kept  by  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Grove,  of  Hoosack,  Rensselaer  county,  and 
wishing  to  improve  my  present  stock  of 
sheep,  I  resolved  to  pay  that  gentleman  a 
visit.  I  accordingly  availed  myself  of  a 
leisure  time,  and  set  out  with  a  determina- 
tion to  purchase  a  few,  and  gather  infor- 
mation from  his  experience.  Accordingly, 
after  a  speedy  passage  of  two  and  a  half 
days,  1  found  myself  an  entire  stranger  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Grove.  I  was,  however, 
received  with  the  kindness  and  welcome  I 
might  have  expected  from  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  after  an  hour  or  more  of  chat,  we  took 
a  ramble  over  his  farm,  which  I  found  in  ex- 
cellent order,  although  upon  which  perhaps 
considerable  improvements  might  be  made, 
as  he  informed  me  there  had  already  been 
made,  and  were  still  making.  He  showed 
me  his  small  slock  of  excellent  short  horn 
cattle,  all  in  high  condition,  and  with  which 
I  was  well  pleased.  We  next  proceeded  to 
a  field  where  were  his  buck  lambs,  about 
30  in  number  ;  we  yarded  and  examined 
these  thoroughly,  as  we  did  also  his  ewe 
lambs  in  an  adjoining  field ;  we  next  yard- 
ed his  older  bucks,  and  took  a  searching 
look  at  thera.  His  whole  flock  of  about 
160  ewes  were  yarded,  and  I  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  examining  thera  singly, 
and  found  them  to  be  much  superior  to 
what  I  had  anticipated.  Having  taken 
plenty  of  time  and  exercised  my  utmost 
carefulness  and  attention  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Grove's  flock,  I  think  I  can 
say,  and  that  too  without  arrogance  or 
duplicity,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  flock 
within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  espe- 
cially his  ewes,  his  buck  lambs,  and  re- 
serve service  bucks.  And,  further,  I  would 
most  candidly  recommend  to  those  wish- 
ing to  improve  their  flocks,  to  visit  Mr. 
Grove,  and  examine  his  flock  for  them- 
selves ;  I  feel  fully  assured  none  such  would 
return  to  their  homes  without  at  least  one 
of  his  full  blood  Electoral  Saxons.  I  left 
home  not  expecting  to  purchase  more  than 
two  or  three,  but  finding  them  so  excellent, 
could  not  leave  without  taking  eleven,  4 
grown  bucks,  3  buck  lambs,  and  4  ewes, 
which  cost  frem  $15  to  $20  per  head  at 
Mr.  Grove's  ;  cost  to  transport  by  waggon 
to  West  Troy,  $3  60,  from  thence  to 
Manlius,  on  boat,  $5  60,  toll,  78cts.,  cost  of 
keeping  up,  $3  50. 

Since  my  airival  at  home  I  have  been 
persuaded  by  some  particular  friends  to  let 
them  have  one  a  piece,  three  of  them  two 
grown  bucks  and  one  buck  lamb  at  $25 
per  head,  and  so  well  are  my  neighbors 


presume  I  could  sell  the  remaining  ones  at 
a  much  higher  rate.  I  very  much  approve 
of  Mr.  Grove's  winter  management  of 
sheep,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
in  this  place;  he  has  a  large  bam  built  on 
a  side  hill  descending  to  the  east  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  for  keeping 
the  hay,  and  the  basement  serves  as  a 
shed,  or  stable,  for  it  may  be  closed  by 
doors,  or  they  may  remain  open,  at  plea- 
sure. At  one  end  is  a  large,  warm,  and 
commodious  cellar,  where  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c.  are  kept  for  winter  feeding  ;  these  are 
cut  in  a  trough  containing  3  or  4  bushels, 
with  an  instrument  not  unlike  two  spade*;, 
the  edges  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  fitted  to  a  handle  about  4  feet 
long,  with  which  a  man  will  cut  2  or  3 
bushels  per  minute.  His  racks  are  light, 
convenient,  and  simple,  consisting  of  three 
small  poles,  the  one  at  bottom  receiving 
the  rounds  of  each  side  and  one  pole  on 
each  side  at  top,  the  rounds  two  feet  long 
and  §  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  top 
poles  separate  about  two  feet,  then  a  light 
manger  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  the  rack  is  set  firm 
lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  manger, 
which  catches  all  that  falls  from  either  side 
of  the  rack,  and  is  an  «xc«llent  plan  to 
feed  grain,  potatoes,  &c.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Grove,  (and  I  count  him  good  au- 
thority,) that  potatoes  are  preferable  to 
turnips  for  sheep,  because  ihey  are  a  much 
more  substantial  food,  and  will  never  cause 
sheep  to  scour  if  they  are  regularly  salted 
and  otherwise  properly  fed.  He  also  con- 
siders it  highly  necessary  that  sheep  should 
be  regularly  bedded  with  straw  ;  his  racks 
and  manger,  whore  his  sheep  are  fed  are 
kept  constantly  under  cover.  Mr.  Grove 
keeps  a  regular  record  of  births,  deaths, 
sales,  and  every  circumstance  relative  to 
his  flock  is  there  exactly  recorded,  every 
sheep  is  numbered  by  marking  the  ear, 
and  the  number  is  strictly  recorded,  and 
many  peculiarities  highly  interesting  I 
might  state ;  but  I  will  conclude  by  advis- 
ing my  brother  farmers  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Grove,  and  hear  from  his  lips,  and  learn  by 
his  experience,  many  things  for  their  wel- 
fare. Farmer  C . 

ManliiM,  27th  Oct.,  1835.  ^ .  ; 

We  take  the  following  acknowledgment 
from  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  h  is  an  evidence 
that  the  Society  is  ia  earnest,  and  also,  that 
the  members  understand  the  mode  of  en. 
couraging  domestic  industry.  We  should 
be  much  pleased  to  record  a  similar  in- 
stance of  liberality. 

LiBERALiTT. — Wc  are  happy  again  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  The  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do. 
mettic  Industry,  for  their  very  generous  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  purchase  copies  of  the  New-England 
Farmer  for  the  use  of  said  Society.  We 
should  be  extremely  thankful  if  other  simi- 
lar Societies  would  exhibit  a  similar  spirit 
of  generosity  ;  and  we  would  endeavor,  by 
increased  exertions,  to  promote  the  great 
objects  for  which  they  are  associated,  and 
to  which  their  effbrts  are  so  beneficially  di- 
rected., to  merit  such  munificence  as  has  re- 
peatedly been  manifested  to  us  by  the  above* 
named  Institution.  .    -:      t  ■ 
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NKW-YORK  AMERICAN. 

NOVEMBER  28— DECEMBER  4,  1835. 

UTERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings,  &.c  of  Joseph 
Stort,  LL.  D.,  now  first  collected,  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
Boblon,  Jas,  Munroe  &  Co, — It  has  b«en  said  be- 
fore, and  with  truth,  that  much  that  is  good  in  our 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  tlic  occasional  discourses, 
pronounced  by  men  devoted  to  tlic  busy  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  who  in  these  efforts,  snatch  aa  it 
were,  a  few  moments  from  iln;  wearying  round  of 
daily  toil,  to  do  homage  to  the  charms  and  claims 
of  cultivated  intellect. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  illustrates  anew  this 
remark.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  addresses  de- 
livered at  different  times,  and  on  various  subjects 
by  its  learned  author.  It  is  divided  into  "  literary 
discourses," "  biograpliical  sketches,"  "reviews," 
"juridical  discourses  and  arguments,"  and  "politi- 
cal papers."  They  are  all  marked  ,w  ith  the  dili- 
gence of  research  and  investigation,  and  written  in 
the  polished  style,  that  charactcri'^es  .Vr.  Justice 
Sl«ry. 

Wc  extract  from  the  "  Lecture  on  the  Sci«nce  of 
Oovcrnment,"  some  wholesome  truths,  which  may 
be  meditated  on  to  advantage,  in  a  country  where 
every  man  tliinks  himself  quite  competent  in  mat- 
ters of  government — however  ignorant  in  other 
matters — and  where  it  is  sometimes  deemed  a  proof 
of  purest  republicaiusm,  to  insist  upon  adapting  the 
political  institutions  which  suit  us,  to  people  ut- 
terly unqualified  to  receive  them,  and  for  whom 
they  must  be  totally  unfit : 

The  truth  is,  that  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
gt)vernment  is  the  most  profound  and  exhausting  of 
any,  which  CAn  engage  the  human  mind.  It  ad- 
mits of  very  few  lived  and  inflexible  rules ;  it  is 
open  to  perplexing  doubts  and  questions,  in  most 
of  its  elements  ;  and  it  rarely  admits  of  atmuncia- 
tioDS  of  univei'sal  application.  The  principles, 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  one  age 
or  country,  can  scarcely  l)C  applied  to  another  age 
or  country,  wiiliout  essential  modifications,  and 
perhaps  without  even  strong  infusions  of  opposite 
principles.  The  different  habits,  manners,  mstitu* 
tions,  climates,  employments,  characters,  passions, 
and  even  prejudices  and  propensities,  of  different 
nations,  present  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
uny  uniform  system,  independently  of  the  large 
grounds  of  diversity,  from  their  relative  intelligence, 
relative  local  position,  and  relative  moral  advance- 
ment. Any  attempt,  to  force  upon  all  nations  the 
same  modifications  and  forms  of  government,  would 
be  founded  in  just  as  little  wisdom  and  sound  poli- 


cy, as  to  force  upon  all  persons  the  same  food,  and 
the  same  pursuits ;  to  compel  the  Greenlanders  to 
cultivate  vineyards,  the  Asiatics  to  fish  in  the  Arc- 
tic seas,  or  the  polished  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Europe  to  clothe  theniselves  in  bearskins,  and  live 
upon  Iceland  mo^s  and  whale  oil. 

Government,  therefore,  in  a  just  sense,  is,  if  one 
may  so  say,  the  science  of  adaptations — variable  in 
its  elements,  dependent  upon   circumstances,  and 
incapable  of  a  rigid  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  question,  then,  what  form  of  government  is 
best?  can  never  be  satishictorily  answered,  until 
we  have  ascertained,  for  what  people  it  is  design- 
ed ;  and  then  it  can  be  :inswcred  only  by  the  closest 
survey  of  all   the  peculiarities  of  their  condition, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical.     And  when  we 
have  mastered  all  these,  (if  they  are  capable  of 
any  absolute  mastery,)  we  have  then  but  arrived 
at  the  threshold  of  our  inquiries.    For,  as  govern- 
ment is  not  a  thing  for  an  hour  or  or  a  day,  but  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  firranged  for  permanence,  as  well 
as  convenience  of  action,  the  future  must  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  present    The 
changes  in  society,  which  are  for  ever  silently,  but 
irresistibly,  going  on ;  the  ever  diversified  employ- 
ments of  industry :  the  relative  advancement  and 
decliKe  of  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  the  liber.il  arts;  the  gradual  alterations  of  hab. 
its,  manners,  ai.d  tastes;  the  dangers,  in  one  age, 
from  restless  cntcr(>rise  and  military  ambition,  in 
another  age  fiom  popular  excitements  and  an  op- 


pressive poverty,  and  in  another  age,  from  the  coi- 
rupting  influence  of  wealth  and  the  dt'gr.iding  fas- 
cinations of  luxury  ; — all  these  are  to  be  examined 
and  guarded  against,  with  a  vision  so  comprehen- 
sive, liiat  it  mu^^t  tiisk  the  greatest  minds  and  the 
most  mature  experience. 

Struck  with  considerations  of  tliisson,  and  with 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject,  there  arc  not 
a  few  men  among  those,  who  ami  to  guide  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  who  have  adopted  the  eiToneous 
and  alarming  doctrine,  so  forcibly  expressed  by 
Pope,  in  a  single  couplet : 

"  For  forms  of  gorernmeot  let  foob  coniest; 
Whatc'er  is  best  adniinisteretl,  is  best." 

As  if  every  thing  were  to  be  left  to  the  arbitmry 
will  and  caprice  of  rulers;  and  the  whole  interests 
of  society  were  to  be  put  at  risk  up<in  the  personal 
character  ol  those,  who  constitute  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. According  to  this  theory,  there  is  no 
difference  between  an  absolute  dcspolism,  and  a 
well  org.inized  republic ;  between  the  securities  of 
a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  and  a  divis- 
ion of  powei-s,  and  those  of  a  sovereignty^  irresis- 
tible and  unresisted  ;  between  the  summary  justice 
of  a.  Turkish  Sultan,  and  the  moderate  councils  of 
a  representative  assembly. 

I^ay,  the  doctrine  has  been  pressed  to  a  farther 
extent,  not  merely  by  those,  who  constitute,  at  all 
times,  tlie  regular  advocates  of  public  abuses,  and 
the  flatterers  of  power ;  but  by  men  of  higher  char- 
acters, whose  morals  have  graced,  and  whose  phi- 
losophy has  instructed  the  age,  in  which  they  lived. 
The  combined  genius  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 
arrived  at  the  calm  conclusion,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  any 
exercisesof  tyranny,  since  the  latter  rarely  reached 
the  obscurity  and  retirement  of  private  life.  They 
have  taught  us  this  great  conservative  lesson,  so 
deadening  to  all  refoiins  and  improvcmcnu,  with 
all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  poetry. 

"  In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  and  tyr.int  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all,  that  human  hearts  enilurc, 
That  part,  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  curt  1" 

If  this  were  true,  it  would,  indeed,  Ije  of  very 
little  consequence  to  busy  ourselves  about  the  forms 
or  objects  of  government.  The  subject  might 
amuse  our  leisure  hours,  but  could  scarcely  touch 
our  practical  interests.  But  the  tiaith  is  tar  other- 
wise. The  great  mass  of  human  calamities,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  the  result  of  bad  government,  or  ill 
adjusted  government ;  of  a  capricious  exercise  of 
power,  a  fluctuating  public  policy,  a  degrading  ty- 
ranny, or  a  desolating  ambition.  Bad  laws  and 
bad  institutions  have  gradually  5,unk  the  peasantry 
and  artisans  of  most  countries  to  a  harsh  and  abject 
poverty  ;  and  involved  them  in  sufferings,  as  varied 
and  overwhelming,  as  any  inflicted  by  the  desolat- 
ing march  of  a  conqueror,  or  the  sudden  devasta- 
tions of  a  flood. 

But  an  error  of  an  opposite  character,  and  quite  as 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  is,  the  common  notion, 
that  government  is  a  matter  of  grettt  simplicity ; 
that  Its  principles  are  so  clear,  that  they  are  little 
liable  to  mistake ;  tliat  the  fabric  can  be  erected  by 
persons  of  ordinary  skill ;  and  that,   when   once 
erected  upon  correct  principles,  it  will  stand  without 
assistance, 
"  By  its  own  weight  made  sieadtUsi  and  immovable." 
This  is  the  besetting  delusion  (I  had  almost  said 
the  besetting  sin)  in  all  popular  governments.     It 
sometimes  takes  its  rise  in  that  enthusiasm,  which 
ingenuous  minds  are  apt  t«  indulge  in  regard  to 
human   perfectibility.     But  it  is   more  generally 
propagated  by  demagogues,  as  the  easiest  method 
of  winning  popular  flwor,  by  appeals,  which  flatter 
popular  prejudices,  and  thus  enable  them  better  to 
accomplish  their  own  sinister  designs.     If  there  be 
any  truth,  which  a  large  survey  of  human  experi- 
ence justifies  U3  in  asserting,  it  is,  that,  in  proportion 
as  a  government  is  free,  it  must  be  compliciUed. 
Simplicity  belongs  to  those  only,  where  one  will 
governs  all ;  where  one  mind  directs,  and  all  others 
obey  ;  where  few  aiTangements  are  required,  be- 
cause no  checks  to  power  are  allowetl ;  where  law 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  mandate  to  be  followed,  and 
not  to  be  discussed  ;  where  it  is  not  a  rule  for  per- 
manent action,  but  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  dic- 
tate of  the  hour.  .  y  ■<,'''' 

The  South  West  ;  by  a  Yankee  ;  9  vob. 
New  York,  Ha.rper  &  Brothers. — These  vol- 
umes are  written  in  a  spri^hiiy  tone,  and  relate 
agreeably  enough  what  pas^d  under  the  eyr s  of 
th«  writer.    There  is  no  great  pretension  in  lii- m, 


ar.d  no  great  room  for  «uu-.  They  will  serve  their 
purjxoe  if  they  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  tke 
state  of  society,  pursuits,  and  manners  of  the  South 
West,  and  principally  of  MiisissippL 

We  take  from  the  second  vokime  a  paaaa^  re- 
sjjecting  "  plaiitejy,'  and  the  facihty  with  whick 
Northerners  beconisuch,  when  profit  inviie«: 

Aiiioni:  northerners,  southern  planters  are  repu- 
ted wealthy.     This  idea  is  not  far  from  coriecl — 
as  a  class  they  are  so  ;  perliajjs  more  so  than  any 
other  body  ot  men  in  America.     Like  our  Yankee 
farmers  they  are   tillers  of  the  soil.     "But  why," 
you  may  ask,  "do  they   who  are  engaged  in  Uic 
same  pursuits  as  the  New  England  farmer,  so  infi« 
nitely  surpitss  him  in  the  rewaixl  of  his  labors?"— 
The  northern  farmer  cannot  at  the  most  make  more 
than  three  per  cent,  on  his  farm.     He  labors  him- 
self, or  i>ays  for  labor.     He  must  do  the  first  or  he 
cjuinot  live.     If  he  docs  the  latter,  he  ciin  tnake 
nothing.     If  by  hard  lalx)r  and  fiiigal  economy,  the 
common  indejieiidJcnt  Yankee  farmer,  such  as  the 
traveller  meets  with  any  where  in  New  England, 
lays  up  annu.illy  from  four  to  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  is  A  thriving  man  and  "getting  rich."     Hi> 
daughters  arc  attractive,   and   his  sons  will  have 
sf>mething  "h  mdsome"  to   begin    the   world  with. 
But  the  southern  farmer  can  make  from  fifleeii  to 
twenty  per  cent,  by  his  farm.     He   works  on  his 
planiation  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  say  thirtv, 
whicli  are  to  liim  what   the   sinewy   arms  of  the 
Yankee  are  to  himself.     Each  slave  ought  to  aver- 
age from  seven  to  eight  bales  of  cotton  during  the 
season,  especially  on  ihe  new  lands.     An  acre  will 
generally  average  from  one  to  two  bales.     Each 
bale  averag-es  four  hundred  pounds,  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents  a  jxiund.    This  may  not  be  an  exact 
estimate,  bill  ii  is  not  far  from  tlie  true  one.     De- 
ducting two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollar*  for 
the   expenses  of  the  plantation,  there  will  remain 
the  net  income  of  eleven  tiiousand  dollars.     Now 
suppose   iliis  plantiiti^n  and  slaves  to  have  been 
purchased  on  a  credit,  paying  at  the  rate  of  six 
hundred  dollars  apiece  for  his  negroes,  the  planter 
would  1)0  able  to  pay  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  theiii 
tlte  first  year.    The  second  year,  he  would  pay  for 
the  remaiuJer,  and  purchase  ten  or  twelve  more; 
and  the  third  year,  if  he  had  obtained  his  plantation 
on  a  credit  of  that  length  of  lime,  he  would  jjay  for 
that  also,  and   cummence   his  fourtli  year  with  a 
valuable  plantation,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  slaves, 
all  his  own  property,  with  an  increased  income  for 
the  ensuing  year  of  some  thousands  of  dollars. — 
Henceforward,  if  prudent,  he  will  rank  as  an  op> 
ulent  planter.     Success  is  not  however  always  id 
proportion  to  theoutlay  or  expectations  of  the  as- 
pirant for  wealth.     It  is  modified  and  varied  by  the 
wear  and  tear,  sickness  and  death,  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  and  many  other  ills  to   which  all  who 
adventure  in  the  great  lottery  of  life  arc  heirs.    In 
the  way  above  alluded  to,  numerous  plantations  In 
this  State  have  been  commenced,  and    thus    the 
wealth  of  a  great  number  of  the  opulent  planters  of 
this  region  has  originated.  Incomes  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  arc  common  here.    Several  individuals 
|x>ssess  incomes  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  live  in  a  style  commensurate  with  their 
wealth.   The  amount  is  generally  expressed  by  the 
number  oftlieir  negroes,  and  tlie  nuinber  of  "bales" 
they   make  at   a  crop.     To  know  the  number  of 
cither  is  to  know  accurately  their  incomes.     And 
as  this  is  easily  ascerUuned,  it  is  not  difficult   to 
form  a  prompt  estimate  of  individual  wealth. 

To  sell  cotton  in  order  to  buy  negroes — to  make 
more  cotton  to  buy  more  negroes,  "  ad  infinitum," 
is  the  aim  and  direct  tendency  of  all  the  operations 
of  the  thorougii-going  cotton  planter  ;  his  whole 
soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit.  It  is,  apparent- 
ly,thc  principle  by  which  he  "  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being."  There  are  some  who  "  work"  three 
or  four  hundred  negroes,  though  the  average  num- 
ber is  fiom  thirty  to  one  hundred.  "  This  is  all 
very  line,"  you  stiy, "  but  the  slaves ! — there's  lb* 
rub."  True  ;  but  without  slaves  there  could  be  no 
plantciT?,  for  whites  will  not  and  cannot  work  cot- 
ton plantations,  beneath  a  broiling  Southern  sun. 
Without  planters  tiierc  could  lie  no  cotton;  without 
cotton  no  wealth.  Without  .hem  Mississippi  would 
be  A  wilderness,  and  revert  to  the  aboriginal  pos- 
sessors. Annihilate  them  to-morrow,  and  this 
State  and  every  Southern  State  might  be  bought 
for  a  song.  I  am  not  r.ilvi-v&^ting  this  system  ; 
but  destroy  it — nnd  the  .Suulhern  States  becoineat 
once  comp^^ativf>  (jj^pliers  in  the  Union.  Northan* 
crs,  particuliirly  Vankees,  are  at  first «  Uttte  CIMU- 
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punctious  on  tli«*  subjccf^  holding  slaves.    They 
X-  80on,  however,  Uliislratc  tlie  ti-uth  eontnimd  in  Uie 

following  linos,  but  sliijUtly  changed  from  their 
original  application.  With  half-averted  eyes  they 
then  at  first  view  slavery  as 

"  A  raonfitcr  orsucti  li^ud  mien, 

ThM  to  be  hated  needs  but  (j^B  snen  : 
But  jieen  too  oft,  familiar  wldncr  face, 
They  Boon  endure— and  in  the  end  embrace," 

Many  of  tlio   piaiUers  nre  northerner!'.     Wiien 
they  have  oonijuercd  ilicir  j»ieju'.ii''<s,  they  become 
thorongh,  driving  planters,  'mer^iJIy  giviiij;  them- 
Kclvcs  up  to  the.  }>urs:uit  more  dovotcdly  than  ihe 
regular-bred   planter.      Tiieir  treatuunl  of  tlieir 
slaves  is  also  far  more  ri^iil.     Northerners  are  en- 
tirely nnaccuslunud  to  their  hubiti>,  which  arc  per- 
fectly understoo<J  .^nd  apprtoi.iicil  by  southerners, 
who  have  l)cen  fuujiliar  with  Africans  irora  child- 
hood ;  whom  they  iiav«  had  for  their  nurses,  play- 
fellows, and  "bearers,"   and   Ixilween  whom  and 
themselves  a  reciproc.iJ  and  very  natuial  attach- 
ment exists,  which,  on  th«  eeitilcinan'.^  l>art.  invul- 
unturiiy  extends  to  the  >\  itote  dinjiy  race,  exiiibiled 
in  a  kmdly  feeling  and  condescending  familiarity, 
for  wliich  he  receive.-!  £^iatiliidc  in  return.     Un  the 
part  of  the  slave,  thii  ultacliniont  ir  manifested  by 
an  nfteciion  and  faithfulness  whicii  only  cease  with  j 
life,     or  this  state  of  feeling,  which  a  southern  life 
and  education  can  only  give,  tlie  northerner  knows 
nothing.     Incxj^erieace  leads  him  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  over  his  novel  subjects  with  an  un- 
sparing severity,  which   lite  native  ruler  of  these 
domestic  colonies  finds  wholly  unnecessary.     The 
slave  always  prefers  a  southern  master,  because  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  under:>t<>od  by  him.     His 
kindly  feelings  toward,  and  sympathies  with  slaves, 
us  such,  arc  as  honorable  to  his  heart  as  gratifying 
to  the  subjects  of  them.    He  treats  with  suit:ible 
allowance  those  |>6culiariLics  of  their  race,  which 
the  unpractised  northerner  will  construe  into  idle- 
ness, obstinacy,  lazi.iess,   revenge,  or    hatred. — 
There  is  aiioiher  cause  for  iheir  ditFercncc  of  treat- 
ment to  their  slaves.    TJic  souliu  rner,  habituated 
to  their  presence,  n«ver  fears  tbcm,  and  laughs  at 
the  idea.    It  is  the  reverse  with  the  northerner: 
he  fears  them,  and  hopes   to  intimidate  them  by 
keverity. 

Thb  Man  or  Faith,  or  the  Harmony  of  the 
Christian  Faith  and  the  Christian  Character.     By 
John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  An  En- 
quiry Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  &c.  &c 
1   \(A.   18mo.      New  York,  Van  Nostrano  & 
DwiGHT. — Dr.  Abercrombie's  remarkable  book  on 
the  intellectual  powers,  will  insure,  we  think,  nia- 
wy  readers  to  this  little  tract.     It  was  originally 
prepared,  as  we  learn  Aom  the  preface,  "  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  the  families  of  a  district 
in  Edinburg,  which  he  often  visited  in  the  course  of 
professional  duty.     As  a  lay-elder  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  progresii 
of  religion,  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  visit* 
to  the  sick,  the  occasion  of  exerting  that  religious 
influence,  so  peculiarly  within  the  pov^'er  of  the 
Christian  physician."    We  cannot,  we  think,  bet- 
ter explain  the  object  of  the  book,  or  recommend  it 
to  favor,  than  by  this  extract  from  tlie  introduction 
of  this  American  edition  : 

•'  For  some  years  past,  this  country,"  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie  m  his  introduction,  "  has  resounded 
from  end  to  end,  with  discussions  and   contests  \ 
which  relate  to  '  the  times.'     But  amid  all  these  I 
commotions  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  life  I 
16  passing  rapidly  on,  and  that  it  will  very  soon  be  ' 
over ;  that  a  period  is  capproaching  with  fearful  ra-  i 
pidity,  when,  regarding  each  of  us,  •  time  shall  be 
no  longer  V    Has  it  never  occun-ed  to  you  to  think, 
•with  deep  and  personal  interest,  of  that  hour  when  j 
all  our  best  friends  can  do  for  us,  will  bo,  to  con-  I 
vey  us  with  suitable  decency  to  the  grave, — to  co- 
ver us  with  green  turf, — and  then  to  return  to  the  j 
tumult  of  life,  with  the  same  activity  :nid  interest  i 
as  if  we  had  never  been  /     To  them   the   f  icc  of  ! 
nature  shall  bloom  fresh  and  fLiir,  as  it  bloomed  be-  \ 
fore;  and  the  full  tide  of  life  shc\ll  tl..w  on  as  it  ; 
flowed  before ;  and  3unie  pageant,  slir.ll  airain  move 
on,  in  all  its  mock  majesty,  and  a  busy  crowd  shall 
follow  it  with  looks  of  wonder  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, till  another,  and  anothrr  of  tlif-m  .'•hall  drop 
into  the  ^ave,  and  life,  with  all  its  dread  r^sjjonsi- 
bilitles,  shall  cIo-;p  upon  thorn  forever." 

There  can  w»r»'f  ly  b^  a  uioro  npjiropritto  little 


work  f  jr  our  oir n  timn  at  home,  than  thi.'<  unp;  e- 
tending  but  precious  volume.  It  is  written  in  a 
plain,  oifeciionate  and  winning  stylf.  A  Christian 
can  scarcely  ii.se  from  its  perusal  withoit  remark- 
ing in  his  own  breast,  a  respon.«ve  monition,  say- 
ing awake,  awake,  put  on  the  aimor  of  faith. 

Our  couHiry  i)resfnls  the  sjjectaete  of  a  great 
and  growinj:  people,  where  the  ma.^s  of  cvUivrntrd 
mind  is  untramcllcti,  free  to  speak,  to  Uiink  and  to 
act.  It  i'Crnis  as  if  the  human  mind  pent  tip  fur 
ages  within  th"  limits,  which  the  civil,  political  and 
ecclesianiad  institutions  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  globe,  have  imposed  upon  its  action,  h.ad  tound 
here  its  freeiioin.  The  incumbent  weight  liis  b«cn 
removed,  and  there  arc  fvjuml  beneath,  the  elements 
of  power,  intcllcctu.ll  and  moral,  that  wr  almost 
trcmbic  to  sec  unconfineti.  Throughout  our  land 
these  elements  are  b.ginning  ioaw,'>ke.  They  feel 
their  freedom.  They  attempt  fori^e,  and  finding 
restraint  nMiiovcd,  they  show  by  their  incipient 
inovcmcnts,  that  they  mot;  rise  and  rage  with  un- 
governable fury. 

In  this  crisis,  whatever  subject  of  interest  arises 
in  the  comnuinily  is  sti/.cd  upon  by  the  ptiblic  mind 
with  ginnt  strsiigih.  It  woiikl  seem  m  if  the 
mighty  .-igent  so  long  held  in  abeyance,  delighted 
in  any  octMsion,  however  trivial,  for  exhibiting  his 
power.  There  is  llij  greatest  danger,  tliat  the 
Chri.Mian  in  these  scenes  of  cxcit<  meiit  may  forget 
the  moiiit:ntous  responsibilities  which  his  situation 
in  such  a  coinmuriity  involves. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  ekurch,  in 
such  a  time  as  tlits,  .should  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  holiness:  nd  activity. 

This  little  volume  will  be  t'ound  a  most  timely 
incentive  ai!d  auxiliary  to  tlie  work  of  Christian 
culture  ; — in  promoting  that  purity  of  heart  and  i/<- 
votednesi  of  life,  which  the  author  so  hajipily  de- 
lineatCi. 

PoE.MS,  ThaNSLATED  AND    ORIGINAL;    by  MrS. 

EL  F.  Ellet — 1  vol.  Philadelphia,  Kei  &BIDDLE. 
— There  is  both  genius  and  knowledge,  two  widely 
different  things— in  Mrs.  Ellct's  ixieras — and  this 
little  volume  therefore  may  be  safely  welcomed,  as 
an  added  honor  to  our  literature,  and  as  entitling 
its  young  authoress,  to  take  her  station  among  those 
who  have  successfully  vindicated  woman's  claim  to 
enlighten,  improve,  and  delight  the  world. 

Of  the  Pociashereembodied,  many  have  hereto- 
fore appeared  in  difFerciit  periodicals;  others  are 


now  first  given  to  the 


light. 


Among  these  is  the 


tragedy  of  Theresa  Contarini,  which  Miss  Philips 
pcrfornicd  so  admirably  at  the  Park,  last  spring. — 
It  h;u<,  wc  think,  great  merit,  as  a  tragedy — though 
perhaps  wanting  for  complete  success,  or  rather 
popularity,  on  the  stagr,  more  acqu  lintancc  with 
theatricuil  details,  than  could  be  po^teased  by  the 
writer. 

Wc  Select  a  short  Poem,  whicli  is  quite  iu  the 
sty  le  of  Mrs.  Heman^^. 

Deatli. 

Ye  may  twine  youn,!,'  flowers  round  the  auuny  brow 

Ye  dec'i  for  the  lesiulday,-  - 
But  rairti!  ia  the  ehadmv  that  waveii  o'er  them  now, 

And  their  beauty  ha.s  withered  away. 
Ye  may  eurher  bright  gams  for  glory'a  alirine, 

Alar,  from  their  cavern  home — 
Ye  may  gather  the  gcnip — but  their  pride  ia  uilne. 

They  wdl  light  the  daric  cold  tomb. 

Thy  warrior's  heart  beats  high  and  proud, 

I  have  l.iid  my  cold  hand  on  hrni ; 
And  ^p  siatelv  lorm  hiith  before  me  bowed, 

Ana  the  Hashing  eye  'm  dim. 
I  have  trod  the  banquet  room  alone — 

And  the  crowded  halls  of  mirth. 
And  the  low  deep  wail  of  the  stricken  on« 

Went  up  from  the  festal  heanh. 

I  have  st<v>d  by  the  pillared  dom«a  of  old. 

And  breathed  on  each  classic  shrine — 
And  dfsolniiiin  gray  and  cold 

Now  marks  the  ruins  mine. 
1  have  met  younp  Genius,  and  breathed  on  the  brow 

That  b«r<-  his  myalic  trace— 
And  the  chcilc  where  p^issiun  waa  wont  tof(kiw 

Is  wrapt  in  luy  dark  embrace. 

Tliev  tell  of.i.  land  where  noblishi  can  fall. 

Whcip  my  rmhh'ss  reisrn  in  o'er— 
WluTi'  the  ghastly  shroud,  and  the  shadowy  pall 

Shall  wither  the  soul  no  more. 
They  say  there's  a  heme  in  yon  blue  sphere, 

A  roETl'iii  of  life  divine  : 
But  I  reck  not— since  all  that  i->  lavfly  h?re, 

Thelieauty  ofe.-uth— 1^  mine 

Memoirs  or  thf.  Lirr.  r^r  Sir  JaMK')  Mackkv- 


TOSH,  edited  by  hii  son,  R.  J.  M Arsis  r  «;h  —9  volt. 


Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Caret  &  A.  Hart.— This 
.\mcrican  edition,  of  a  very  cnlerlaining  book,  hus 
been  somewhat  abbreviated  in  its  contents,  frciu 
the  English  etiiiion— by  omitting occasio'.mlly  ui\i. 
trr  not  immediately  connected  with  ilie  pcrsonU 
history  or  fortunes  of  Sir  Janiec  The  j)ith  and 
substance,  however,  of  the  Lond«n  publicnlion  ait 
retained,  and  will  well  repay  the  purchaser  of  these 
cheap,  lliough,  as  to  print,  rather  crowded  volumes- 
Rose  Hill,  a  t;ile  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by  « 
Virginian,  1vol.;  Philadelphia,  Kei  &  Biddle. 
— If  this  had  been  published  as  a  nursery  talc,  it 
might  a.s  such  be  read,  if  intended  for  the  use  of 
grown  people,  it  is  liki  ly  to  bo  neglected. 

•Sketches  and  R (-.collections  ;  by  Joiiv 
Poole,  Esq.,  author  of  Paitl  Prt  ;  3  vols.  Phila. 
delphia.  Caret  Lea  &.  Blanchard. — The  papers 
here  collected,  have  appeai-cd  at  intervals,  as  con- 
tributions to  Pcriodicil  works.  They  are  very 
pleasant  reading,  iind  in  many  inslanees — in  all, 
the  pefacc  says,  relative  to  duelling  and  gaming, 
the  anecdotes  related  are  "  strictly  true."  From 
one  of  the  papers  wc  make  an  extract.  The  un- 
happy Stubbs  having  been  half  ruined  by  a  fashion- 
able and  extravagant  wife,  resolved  to  espouse  in 
second  nuptials,  a  humble  and  economical  mate. — 
The  result  is  thus  told.  [Wc  arc  compelled  to 
omit  the  extract.] 

TiiURLSTON  Tales  ;  by  tlie  author  of  "  Taleaof 
a  voyage  to  tlie  Arctic  Ocean,"  i  vols.  Philadel- 
phia, EL  L.  Caret  &.  A.  Hart. — We  can  only  as 
yet  give  the  title  of  these  two  volumes,  for  a  mcie 
insight  into  which  we  have  not  yet  found  a  single 
instant  of  leisure.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter  find 
lime  to  ascertain  their  quality.  ;.      '. 

Holiday  Presents,  being  a  variety  of  stories 
for  children,  with  twenty  four  engravings ;  New- 
York,  Peter  Hill  5iCo. — A  pretty  little  picture 
book,  with  stories  well  adapted  to  amuse  children, 
and  inculcating,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  moral. 

Foreign  News. — After  a  long  interval,  the  Rot- 
eoe,  packet  from  Liverpool,  brings  us  accounts  from 
Europe,  of  which  the  material  items  will  be  foun<i 
among  our  extracts.  In  a  late  {Mjstscript,  wc  com- 
municated to  a  portion  of  our  .subscribers,  on  Sat- 
urday, the  subbtancc  of  the  intelligence  received- 
This  we  rc-publish  to-day,  and  add  such  further 
matters  as  seem  interesting. 

The  contest  in  Spain  would  seem,  owing  to 
the  character  and  person  xl  qualitie<>  of  wV.  de  ,\fen- 
dixdtal,  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Madrid,  to  be 
assuming  a  more  decided  chiuracter  in  favor  of  the 
young  dueeii.  General  submission  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  theauthority  of  Madrid,  increased  energy 
on  the  part  of  tlie  (Queen's  troops,  and  manifest 
disheartening  among  those  of  Don  Carlos,  seem  to 
confirm  this  view  of  afTairs. 

Don  Carloft  had  at  one  time  dctemiiiied  on  a 
nsarch  direct  to  Madrid,  but  that  was  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  C'o(/»f  d'Espagne  had  possessed 
himself  of  Catalonia.  Instead  of  any  such  result 
however,  the  Count  had  retired  di.scotnfited  into 
France. 

In  France,  a  rumored  change  in  the  ministry, 
because  of  the  reflirement  of  the  minister  of  Finance 
— was  talked  of.  We  also  find  in  the  London 
Courier  of  the  23d,  the  following  article  respecting 
an  alleged  misunderstanding  in  the  royal  family : 

We  regret  to  learn  firvm  the  Paris  Journals,  (hat 
there  are  rumors  in  Paris  of  a  quarrel  between 
Locis  Phillippr  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  rausp  why  Ihe  former  al- 
lows his  .ion  to  proceed  on  so  hazardous  nn  enter- 
prise aR  one  against  ili''  Arabs  in  the  neifhlx>rhood 
of  Algiers.  Another  cau-o  assigned  for  the  Duke 
going  to  the  army  i<:,  that  the  army  is  <aid  not  to  l»e 
very  favorably  dispo-rd  to  !l:f  King,  end  that  th« 
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presence  of  tfie  Prince  may  ulier  the  sentiments  of 
ihe  troops.  The  Monileur,  however  aays,  tliat  tlie 
Pttke  of  Orleans  is  gfoingto  take  a  voyage  in  ttie 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  is  inferreil  liiat  he  is  not 
»oing  to  A  Igiers.  The  departure  of  the  Duke  from 
Paris,  wliether  his  journey  be  dictated  by  pleasure 
Of  business,  is  at  least  an  indication  that  the  pre* 
gcrvation  of  tranquility  at  home  is  reUed  on. 

We  do  not  find  any  thing  on  our  subject  in  the 
papers-  and  probably  shall  not  have  any  intelli> 
gence  of  decisive  character,  till  tire  arrival  of  the 
packet  of  1  st  November. 

The  Emperor  of  Rus^iia  had  paid  a  visit  to  his 
Austrian  brother  ut  Vienna,  which — as  being  un- 
expected— has  set  the  quidnuncs  at  conjecturing 
the  objects.  The  London  Tnnes  does  not  seem 
to  view  the  movement  n«  of  any  political  impor- 
tance. 

In  England,  Parliament  not  being  in  session  and 
ministers  tnking  a  holid.iy,  little  of  political  inter- 
est was  stirring.  ,    ; 

Zumalucarregui  is  not  dead  for  his  army.  Don 
Carlos  has  iiau  his  body  embalmed,  and  dressed 
out  in  his  uniform  of  General-in-Chief,  and  placed 
on  a  spot  to  which  the  troops  are  brought  from 
time  to  time  to  derive  from  the  sight  new  courage 
and  enthusiasm. 

Napoleon's  Widow.— The  Duchess  of  Parma 
is  said  to  be  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  to 
hive  manifested  the  desire  of  being  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  public  affairs.  In  this  case  tlie  gov- 
Rrnmont  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma  would  devolve  on 
the  Duke  of  Lucca. 


ForoiCB  miscclkiiiy. 

In  our  paper  yesterday,  wc  copied  an  account  of 
llie  perils  and  disasters  to  which  the  British  frigate 
Piqut  was  exposed  on  her  voynge  home  from  due- 
bee  A  subsequent  paper  says  that  on  being  docked 
her  condition  was  one  that  excited  the  greatest  in- 
tfre't, 

"  Her  whole  bottom,  from  stun  tostern,-MH  va«» 
mass  of  jagged  splinters ;  the  keel  is  entirely  gone, 
and  in  some  parts  no  lesi  tliun  three  feet  in  depth 
of  solid  timber  lias  Ijeen  pounded  away  by  the  force 
with  which  she  struck  u]X)n  the  rock,  leaving  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  wood  work  be- 
tween the  water  and  h'^r  hold,  lltv  safety  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  strength  of  her  construc- 
tion. No  greater  merit  is  due  to  Captain  Symonds, 
on  whose  plan  she  was  built,  than  to  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  since  both  agiec  in  the  principle  which 
has  proved  her  safi;ty,  namely,  the  entire  solidity 
tif  the  hull  frora  llie  keel  several  feet  upwards. 
Had  she  been  buiU  on  the  old  pltn,  her  wreck  must 
hwe  been  inevitable.  Her  traversing  the  Atlantic 
in  tl.e  state  she  is  (having encountered  heavy  galei, 
which  eanied  aw.-y  three  iiidder8,^Hnd  aum^  other 
damage  afterwaixi'*)  oon&tiiutes  an  evtut  as  renmrk- 
iibie  in  sailing  as>  h  is  ever  been  heard  of." 

We  alluded  aov.va  days  ago  to  tlie  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  British  Governmtnt  to  their 
Naval  officer*,  to  nialce  themselves  practically  ac- 
quaintetl  with  the  properties  and  management  of 
steam  vessels.  The  anntxetl  article  goes  to  confirm 
A^hat  was  then  sai-l : 

Experiments  IN  Iron  Stkam-boats. — Captain 
Johnson,  of  the  royal  navy,  has  arrivetl  at  Dublin, 
from  England,  c.;.:!lnli^^^o^led  by  the  Lords  of  the 
admiralty  to  in^tiute  a  course  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  dt  :crniining  the  sunount  und  inten- 
^•liy  of  local  m.igietic  attraction,  and  correct  the 
irreajularilif'S  of  the  compass  on  bo  ird  vessels  con- 
structed of  iron ;  and  to  asc ortaiii  and  report  on 
the  eihciency  ofi'ich  vessels  for  the  public  service. 
The  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  wisely  and  liber- 
ally undertaken  this  investigation,  so  interesting  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  so  imoortant  to  what 
niay  hereaiter  be  the  great  bulwark  of  the  nation — 
the  superiority  of  a  fleet  of  British  iron  ateam-ships 
— the  iron  walls  of  Old  England  !  The  design  of 
the  admiralty  wus  no  sooner  known,  than  the  City 
of  Dublin  Company,  in  the  moat  liberal  manner, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  afford  every  facility 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  ques- 
tion. They  offered  to  allow  whatever  officer  might 
be  appointed  to  the  service,  tbo  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing his  investigation  on  boani  their  two  iron- 
built  steamers,  the  Ltaisdownt  and  the  Garryonjtn, 
■    b  OQ  Ui«  nv«r  Shiuinoo  ;  «nd  to  plRC«tbem  un- 


der their  orders  for  that  purpose.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Captain  Johnson,  an  otJicerof  supe- 
rior merit,  and  well  qualified  for  this  tklicalc  and 
difficult  enquiry,  has  been  appointed.  S;;vcral  of 
the  scienlinc  body  in  Liverpool  propose  going 
down  to  Limerick  to  witness  the  progress  of  th^;  in- 
vestigation. Captain  Johnson  proceeds  this  day 
to  Limerick  in  furtherance  of  his  commission,  and 
we  look  with  no  little  anxietv  to  the  result. — (Dub- 
lin Eve.  Post.] 

The  open  trade  wiih  China,  which — it  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  friends  of  the  Ekist  India  monopoly — 
would  be  productive  of  disadvantage  and  difficul- 
ties to  English  commerce,  seems  to  have  been  both 
advantageous,  and  free  from  disturbance.  The 
quantity  of  teas  imported  into  England,  beyond 
that  annually  imported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, when  the  trade  was  a  close  monopoly, 
shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  much  is  gained 
to  the  consumers  by  freedom  of  competition.  It 
may  also,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  speculators  in  tea  in  our  market,  how  far  such 
import  of  the  article  into  England  may,  possibly, 
affect  prices  here.  We  take  the  following  para- 
graph, on  the  subject  of  the  trade,  from  the  London 
Courier : 

The  results  of  the  firet  year  of  the  o^jen  trade  to 
China  are  now  pretty  accurately  known  ;  and  we 
beg  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  success  tluit 
has  attended  the  aljolition  of  the  monopoly.  It  has 
been  sign  il  and  coinplete.  Every  allegation  jint 
forth  by  the  Company's  odvccites  in  evidence  be- 
fore Parliament.'' ry  Committees,  in  pampiilets,  and 
in  speeches,  has  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  The  quantity 
of  tea  imported  during  the  last  year  1633-4,  of  the 
Company's  trr.de,  was  29,592,310  lbs.;  whereas, 
during  tlie  present  year  1834-35,  being  the  iir.-;t  of 
the  free  trade,  the  imports  liavc  been  ncj'rly  42,- 
000,000  lbs-.,  or  about  45  per  cent,  more  tli;in  under 
the  moooi>olv.  'I'hi.'-,  however,  is  not.  the  only 
gratifying  circumstance  connected  with  the  trade. 
Notwiihsuuding  the  great  increase  of  exjwrt-, 
there  has  been  no  rise  of  pric<i  at  Oan'.on,  or  none 
wcrih'notice.  The  quAliiy,  t<x),  of  the  free  ti-ade 
teas  is  said  by  ni'^ny  to  be  superior,  and  whether 
this  be  iio  or  not,  it  is,  ftl  all  evcals,  quite  certain 
tlut  they  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  (lie  Company. 
We  were  told  ovci-  and  over  again  that  the  Chinese 
w«  re  a  peculiar  pf>plc,  not  to  be  dealt  with  on  or- 
dinary princii>les,arid  weic  assured  by  some  dozen 
"gentlemen  of  txjnriencc"  and  connected  with  the 
Factorj-,that  tlie  ^samen of  Enslish  ni'.rcb;int  sliips, 
unless  placed  under  strict  surveillaii'-e,  would  be 
getting  into  constant  brawl;;  with  the  native*,  that 
would  certainly  interrupt,  nnd  most  probai>ly  put  a 
total  stop  to  the  trade.  But  so  far  from  tiiis,  there 
has  I»cen  no  distuibanceof  any  kind  wintcver. 

*  *  i>  <  +.  +  * 

The  accounts  have  not  yet  L»eea  made  up;  but 
wc  can  confidently  state  that  the  opoiiing  of  the 
trade  has  been  quite  us  successful  as  rcspecls  ex- 
ports  as  imports.  The  quantity  aid  v?.lue  of  the 
cottons  shipped  i):  China,  in  l'i34-1835,  very 
much  exceed  the  fjiiuntity  and  \alue  of  those  ship- 
ped in  any  prcvi-jus  year.  Thi^,  indeed,  might 
nave  been  anticip  tied  ;  but  few  comj)iuMtivcly  aii- 
ticip:«tcd  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  cotton  stinTs  have  met  w^ith  a  quick  and 
tuttantageoui  so/r  ;  und  that  all  descriptions  of  t  v.  i^t, 
with  the  ejKepti'ii  of  £onie  of  tlie  higher  num- 
bers, have,  Hiso,  realized  good  p.iccs  and  profits. — 
Wc  have  nodoubi,  indeed,  as  well  from  what  we 
have  hwir«l  from  ^cnllctnen  of  great  experience  and 
kn')wlcdge,  rcctuiiy  arrived  from  China,  as  othcr- 
witr,  that  the  l.tdc  bciwueii  that  great  country 
and  England  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  estimate  the  mighty  dimensions 
to  which  it  may  arrive,  should  our  cottons,  as  there 
is  erery  prospect,  come  into  extensive  use  among 
the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese  are  among  the 
Eastern  what  the  Anglo-Americans  are  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  world.  They  arc  not  only 
die  most  numerous,  but  they  are  by  far  the  wealth- 
iest, most  industrious,  and  most  commercial  people 
east  of  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope. — [Courier.] 

Navigation  or  the  Red  Sea. — A  splendid 
steam  ship,  of  1000  tons  and  300  horse  power,  to 
be  called  the  Auckland,  has  been  contracted  for  by 
Government,  at  Glasgow,  to  navigate  the  Red  Sea. 
Th«  contrwtor  U  Mr.  Robert  Napier.    She  is  to 


be  of  the  niost  magnificent  description,  and  fitted 
out  as  a  man-of-w  ar  vessel. 

Runaway  Steam  Engine. — Oix  of  tlie  most 
curious  circumsuinc-; '  in  the  history  of  locomotive 
engines  occurred  on  .-Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  de- 
pot of  the  Leeds  ni\d  fcJtiby  railway,  at  Leeds. — 
The  firemen  had  lifted  a  fire  under  Uie  boikr  of 
a  locomotive  engine  wliich  was  attached  to  a  train, 
and  then  left  it.  The  steam  got  up  sooner  thari 
they  anticipated,  and  the  engine  sU  off  without 
either  ^uide  or  train  ;  and,  bcmg  unencumbered,  it 
proceeded  with  fearful  rapidity.  "J'he  astoninh- 
inent  of  the  firemen  may  be  Ciisily  conceived  whrn 
they  found  the  engine  out  of  sight.  The  peraous 
who  saw  it  in  its  fliglit  were  amazed  l>eyond  mea- 
sure, as  it  SLcnie^l  literally  to  fly.  At  length,  when 
the  fire  abated  and  the  steam  lesseneil,  its  danger- 
ous speed  gradually  slackened,  nnd  it  finally  stood 
still  111  the  Milford  cutiinp,  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Leeds. 

March  or  Machinert.— The  "hewers  of  stone" 
will  doubtless  be  delighted  to  hear  that  their  hibooi 
are  nearly  at  an  end ;  nnd  that  very  shortly  they 
will  be  at  liberty  either  to  "sit  twiddling  their 
thumbs,"  or  to  learn  some  other  tradr,as  they  may 
hereafter  detern.inc ;  for,  according  to  the  last 
number  of  the -VecAa/iics'  Magazine,  a  machine  h.ns 
been  invented  by  one  Mr.  Jainf  s  Hunter,  superin 
tendent  of  the  L;  ysinill  quarries,  near  Arbroath, 
which  will  entirily  supersede  tlie  mason's  hand- 
mallet  and  diLsel,  and  leave  all  hand-labor,  in  point 
of  economy  and  des|«tcli,  at  an  inmicasurable  dir- 
tance.  Mr.  Hunter  calls  this  machine  a  power 
stone-planing  m:i'-liii!e;  and  wc  arc  told  that  it  is 
so  in<Tcniousiy  Mid  judiciously  contrived,  that  it 
will  reduce  and  j  .Ji<i^  more  blocks  of  rough  stone 
n  thirty  rnimttes,  ut  a  cdst  of  one  shiUinf^  and  seven- 
pence,  than  a  go;  d  nv.istin  could  reduce  and  polish 
in  fire  iloys  aiid  n  half,  at  a  a»st  of  fifteen  ihiU'mga 
and  nintpencf ;  nnd  the  machine,  moreover,  will  do 
the  work  in  a  far  more  workman-like  manner  than 
the  man!  The  many  thousand  handicraft  meP| 
therefore,  who  linve  hitherto  goi  their  bread  by  the 
dressing  ;;nd  jHilishin^  of  blocks  of  stone,  had 
better  lonrn  .somn  other  rr.xfi  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible; or  they  will  be  left  to  ki;k  itp  the  r  heels, 
twiddle  their  thuhibs,  and  dine  witli  Duke  Hitn- 
phrey. 

A  smooth  Macadamised  road,  ond  still  more,  the 
even  gravel  roads,  whicli  aie  constructed  through 
pleasure g^iToimds,  nre  (»r  iiviie  se\ere  upou  hors  b, 
than  the  pavement  of  the  London  streets.  This  is 
a  fact,  which  is  n"t  merely  the  result  of  theory,  but 
whicli  has  b?cn  broug'it  to  the  inuntdiate  test  of 
experiment.  To  d.aw  a  ton  weight  alix.g  the  paT»- 
nient  of  Fleet  srr  f  i  ami  the  Str.-.nd,  w:,a  found  lo 
require  a  pull  aniounling  to  thirty-two  pounds, 
while  the  best  e'.ii*tniittd  Maoadnmiz. d  road, 
formed  upon  a  pived  fnundation,  required  forty- 
three  pound*,  an«i  a  gravel  road  « i;e  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Tl  c  samt  load  <.<f  one  ton  may,  how- 
ever, l3e  ir." iispor!  ed  upon  a  level  railroiid,  with  a 
drawing  pow  cr  of  only  nine  pounds. — [Britii^h  Re- 
view.] 

[From  'lie  Bidtimore  Oatetle.] 
Leap    Year    \np     Ladies'  Privilkce. — The 


coiiimg  ycivi-.  Is:; 
son  may  see  by  • 
bean  iii;portaiit  a 
ladico,  and  no  le^V 
what  interests  th' 
other.     The  Jadi 


f,  will  be  leap  year,  as  any  per- 
in-.ulting  the  Almanac.  It  will 
ar  to  the  iiiieresis  of  uiiin:irried 
so  to  unmarried  gtntleineu — for 
fHfie  is  rJ-i^o  fated  to  interest  the 
s  next  year  will  have  the  sole 
privilege  ?f -making  love,  which  the  gcialctnen 
may  nut  ret'usf,  under  the  ni'jst  severe  ()cnnlties. — 
To  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  it  is  no  new 
thing,  nor  owcr  ivs  ri.^e  to  any  of  the  extravagant 
liotioiis  of  model  :i  lini'^v,  we  will  give  an  extract 
from  an  old  voli:;ric,  printed  in  the  year  of  Grace, 
1606,  and  entitliJ 

"t'e'frff /»//!,  Lotc  and  Matrimonie/' 
"  Albeit,  it  h  nowe  become  a  parte  of  the  Com- 
mon Lawe,  in  regard  to  the  soci  d  relations  of  life, 
that  as  ofton  as  every  besextile  year  doth  return, 
the  ladyes  have  the  sole  privilege,  during  the  time 
it  contiiiueth,  of  making  love  ur.to  men,  which 
they  may  doe  either  by  wordes  or  lookes,  as  unto 
them  it  seemeth  proper;  nnd  moreover,  no  man 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  dotha 
refuse  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  ladye,  or  who  dothe 
in  v^ny  wise  treat  hzr  pr^pjial  witU  slight  or  con- 
tumely." 

So  long  ago  as  the  above  wa;  printed,  il  will  l>e 
seen  to  have  bccn  a  "  parte  of  tlie  Common  Lawe," 
that  the  ladies  should  have  the  privilege — and  not 
only  90— but  the  9«U  privilege— of  making  lovt 
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every  fourth  year  ;  uiul  whut  was  then  binding  ;is 
•umtnon  law  is  equally  binding  now,  sim-c  it  lias 
never  been  superseded  by  any  statute. 

We  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  iisedilors,wIio 
have  the  welfore  and  happiness  of  our  readers  at 
heart,  to  give  this  early  intbnn(Bk)n  on  a  n><>.si  im- 
portant subject.  It  is  now  November  the  scven- 
leenth,  and  little  more  than  six  weeks  tc  ili'-  coni- 
inencemenl  of  Leap  Year, 

"  And  time  will  soon  that  distance  leap." 
The  love-niaknig  privilege  of  the  '  lords  of  liie 
creationMvill  then  be  suspended,  and  so  co  niinue 
for  one  long  year  of  366"  d  lys.  Thi.y  cannot  make 
love  during  that  tedious  interval,  nor  can  they  re- 
fuse a  lady  who  makes  love  to  then>. 

This,  lo  g«nii«;n»cn  who  have  a  taste  for  gallant- 
ry, and  who  are  particularly  tenacious  of  what  is 
usually  considered  tiie  male  privilege,  will  be  an 
unpleasant  reverse  of  the  order  of  ihnigs  ;  while  to 
your  very  diffident  or  indolent  gentlemen,  wlio 
want  resolution  or  activity  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
coiut«hip>  il  will  be  a  change  no  les«  plea.s,tnt  than 
interMting. 

To  the  latter  we  need  say  nothing,  but  that  lliey 
liave  before  them  a  year  of  hope,  wherein  ilu-y  may 
«:a8(  off  tlieir  single  bUs-sedness,  provided  always 
they  can  nerve  themselves  te  the  acceptance  of  such 
ladies  as  heaven,  or  their  own  inclination,  may  seixd 
lo  aolicit  their  hands.  To  the  former  we  would 
■ay,  "  gentlemen,  if  you  would  not  be  wooed  you 
have  now  six  weeks  before  you,  wherein  you  may 
go  a  wooing;  after  which,  if  you  let  this  time  slip 
you  must  take  up  such  dear  creatures  as  come  a 
wooing  to  you — or — sad  alternative — die  without 
•  benefit  of  clergy.' "  This  is  all  we  need  say  to 
the  gentlemen,  who,  being  thus  forewarned,  if  they 
do  not  make  the  best  use  of  tune  and  circumslam-c, 
will  have  no  cause  to  lay  the  blame  upon  n^. 

To  the  ladies  we  beg  to  say,  the  next  year  is 
yours,  and  if  you  have  never  yet  made  love  it  will 
be  your  privilege  to  do  so  lor  die  whole  of  ihe  year. 
You  need  have  no  scruples  as  to  the  ccriaii:ty  of 
your  rights.  They  rest  upon  the  "Common  Liwe," 
which  has  been  in  power  ever  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Eli7.ai)eth,  and  we  know  not  Iiow  mwch 
longer.  Those  rights  arc  very  ample — they  not 
only  allow  you  to  nitke  love,  but  they  also  make 
it  obligatory  on  "  the  lords  of  creation"  to  accept  of 
your  ofTers. 

How  far  you  shall  insist  upon  the  exercise  of 
your  privilege,  depends  on  yourselves.  Your  pow- 
er for  one  whole  year  will  bs  absolute,  and  if  you 
choose  you  may  revenge  yourselvKs  by  making 
love  to  such  gentlemen  as  ought  long  since  to  have 
made  love  to  you.  This  you  will  be  perfectly  jus- 
li^ed  in  doing,  and  the  lordly  delinquents  cannot, 
OS  they  ought  not  to,  say  nay. 

But,  inasmuch  as  your  power  is  ahsolut«>,  it  will 
become  you  to  exercise  it  gently.     Hear  what  J'or 
tia  says  of  the  quality  of  mercy : 

'*  It  is  not  atrained  ; 
It  dropjpcth  as  th«  gentle  rain  troin  hraren, 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  il  i«  twice  blesu'd  , 
It  bleaaeih  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.'' 

With  these  brief  remarks,  we  comaientl  yon  to 
the  year  1836  ;  which  we  hope  you  will  "so  use  as 
aot  abusing  it,  remembering  ihnt  the  f.iihion  there- 
of passeth  away,"  and  that  if  this  imjjortant  year 
be  misspent,  you  will  h  ive  to  wait  till  the  year  1810 
tor  ths  recurrence  of  y)ur  quadrennial  privilege. 

[ From  "a  Lady's  Gift,"  by  Mrs.  Stanford.  \  i 

The  Weddcd  Life. — I  mayperhaps  startle  yon,  | 
^tfd,  by  saying  that  the  ftrst  year  of  a  young  wo- 
ntan'a  w«dae<l  life  i^  generally  the  mo«t  imhuppy, 
and  the  most  trying  one  she  exp«ri«nrfts  However 
of  woman  may  be  CO iiipa red  to  a  q'lick  growing 
plant,  which  snoots  out  so  many  slender  twigs  and 
tendrils,  Uiat  the  main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the 
whole  plant,  unable  to  raise  itself  fifiin  the  earth, 
continues  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  stiid  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a  l>eautiful 
jrotip  of  fl<)w«;rs  and  verdiin^,  but  iv:!nM;j  more  ; 
while  the  imagination  of  man  resembles  a  stately 
tree,  whose  firm  and  continuous  stem,  i  x.icily  pio- 
porlioned  lo  the  support  and  nourishment  of  tiie 
numerous  branches  in  their  suboidinaU;  place,  com- 
pletes the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  imagination  of  woman  is  suffi- 
ciently vivid  and  excursive  to  take  in  the  widest 
range  of  poetical  sublimity,  but  unfortunately  it 
meets  with  so  many  interruptions  in  that  range, 
and  deviates  so  often  from  its  proper  object  to 
waste  itself  upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that 
it  seldom  attains  any  laudable  end,  or  accomplishes 
•nv  lasting  purpose. 
ft  il  irapoasible  for  those  who  have  merely  f<t«ii- 


ed  the  nj.iuic  of  woman's  mind,  ta  comprehend  the 
rapidity  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  versatility  of  her 
feelings.  T(>uch  but  one  sensitive  chord,  and  her 
ima:;ination  takes  tlight  upon  the  wings  of  the  but- 
terfly over  the  garilens  of  earth,  up  into  mid  air, 
beyond  the  lark,  the  sweetest  intelligencer  of  sub- 
lunary joy,  higher,  still  higher,  through  illimitable 
space,  a^..■ending  to  the  rcgioji«  of  peace  tuid  glory, 
and  passing  thro'igh  the  everl.\sting  gates  into  the 
coimnunion  of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet,  "  sandalled  with  immortality,"  trace  the  green 
margin  of  the  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  th  It  the  imagination  of  woman  had  al- 
ways this  upward  tendency,  but  alas !  it  is  not 
Siitisfied  even  with  the  t'ruiiion  of  h  ppiness;  it 
cannot  rest  even  in  the  bosom  of  repose;  it  is  not 
sufficiently  refreshed,  even  by  iliat  stream  whose 
waters  make  glad  the  celestial  city.  The  light  of 
some  loved  countenance  perchance  is  wanting  there, 
and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  delighted  wing,  now 
plunges  downwards  amongst  the  grosser  elements 
of  earth,  while  lured  on  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  sympathy,  it  chooses  rather  to  follow  ilic  erring 
or  the  lost  through  all  the  mazy  windings  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  than  lo  rise  companionless  to  glory. 

With  such  an  imagination,  started,  excited,  and 
diverted  from  its  object, not  only  by  every  sight  or 
sound  in  earth  or  air,  but  by  every  impulse  of  the 
atfeclions  and  the  will,  it  is  impossible  that  woman 
in  her  inlellectu  il  attainments  should  ever  equal 
m  in ;  nor  is  it  necessary  tor  her  usefulness,  her 
hippiness,  or  the  perfection  of  her  character,  that 
she  should.  As  slie  is  circumstanced  in  the  world, 
it  is  one  of  her  greatest  charms,  that  she  is  willing 
to  trust,  rather  than  anxious  i»  uivestigate. — 
While  she  does  this  she  will  be  femiotoe,  and 
while  she  is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical. 

Tha  power  i)f  adaptation  is  another  quality, 
which,  next  to  imagination  is  strikingly  conspicu- 
oiis  in  woman,  and  without  which  she  would  lose 
half  her  loveliness,  and  half  her  valu3.  There  is 
no  possible  event  in  human  lite  which  she  is  unable 
not  only  to  understand,  but  to  understand  feeling- 
ly ,  and  no  imaginable  character,  except  the  gross 
or  the  vile,  with  which  she  cannot  immediately 
identify  herself. 

(i  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common  for  ob- 
servation, and  too  necessary  for  praise,  when  a 
woman  forgets  her  own  sorrows  to  smile  with  the 
g  ly,  or  lays  aside  her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  with 
tiie  sad.  But  let  lordly  man  m^ike  the  experiment 
for  one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
woman  in  every  station  of  society,  from  the  palace 
to  the  cj>itage,  maintains  through  tlie  whole  of  her 
life,  with  little  commendation,  and  witli  no  reward, 
except  that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis- 
interested virtue. 

[From  the  J^'no  England  Galaxy.] 
Nteamboat  Racingr. 

How  much  is  said  of  steamboat  racing!  How 
many  haixl  words  are  spoken  and  long  laces  put 
on  against  the  Captain  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  "blow  up"  in  consequence  of  a  trial 
of  speed!  He  is  considered  by  some  a  murderer, 
by  others  as  something  worse  than  moittvl — for  say 
these,  he  who  can  risk  the  lives  of  so  many  fellow 
beings  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  revenge  or  to  sustain 
an  unworthy  pride,  is  almost  a  demon.  Does  an 
accident  happen  from  racing? — the  press  comes 
down  en  masse  upon  the  poor  wntch  who  may 
chance  to  be  c.\ptain,  and,  were  he  to  be  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  he  would  be  con- 
demned lo  be  hung  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  yet  in  most  instances  the  Captain  is  the 
most  innocent  man  on  board — the  one  who  wields 
ihc  weapon  of  his  judgment  to  the  very  last,  and 
gives  not  the  mastery  to  his  feelings  until  sympa- 
thy and  excitement  have  blunted  tn-  sword  of  the 
before  mentioned  counsellor.  AVe  \ril\  relate  an 
aiiecdiUe  in  which  we  were  concerneil,  to  show  the 
ign.iran:  how  a  race  is  got  up  and  lo  whom  tlie 
blame  belongs. 

We  were  to  "jo  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in 
the  summer  of  1830,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
most  beautiful  day  we  stepped  on  board  the  Nortli 
America.  Competition  had  reduced  the  price  of  a 
passage,  and  of  course  increased  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  our  boat  was  crowded.  Soon  the 
noble  vessel,  that  ckims  tlie  waters  like  a  floating 
palace,  departed  majestically  from  the  wharf.  At 
almost  the  same  moment,  the  Ohio,  of  equal  size 
and  beauty,  left  a  neighboring  pier,  bound  on  the 
same  course.  As  we  went  rapidly  up  the  river, 
our  paweugers  were  engaged  in  watching  the  pro- 


greee  of  owe  majestic  conqxititor,  as,  a  little  astern 
of  us,  she  proudly  cut  througii  the  waters,  li«i 
wheels  leaving  behind  them  a  long  line  of  foaui 
and  tioubled  watei-s,  her  pipe  belching  out  thick 
black  smoke,  and  her  decks  covered  wiUi  a  den^e 
multitude.  Soon  she  perceptibly  gained  on  us,  and 
she  was  only  half  her  length  in  our  rear.  Now 
the  curiosity  of  the  thronging  crowd  around  us  be- 
gan to  be  somewhat  excited,  and  question  and  an- 
swer went  round  as  to  the  probaole  compaeative 
speed  of  the  boats — and  what  would  be  the  result 
should  thtrf  be  a  trial  of  tpetd.  When  almost 
abreast  of  us,  the  interest  grew  stronger- -we  be- 
gan to  feel  oiuselves  concerned  in  the  honor  of  the 
boat  in  which  we  were:  a  vague  sensation  that  we 
should  be  disgiaccd  if  she  were  beaten,  made  oui 
eyes  more  intent  on  our  competitor,  and  a  glow  of 
excitement  to  crimson  our  cheeks. 

All  this  while,  our  Captain  was  quietly  occupied 
in  his  duties.  Occtisionally  he  lurnecl  a  glanc« 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  Ohio,  but  halted 
not  an  instant  from  his  occupations.  A  battery 
was  soon  opened  upon  him  from  the  now  excited 
passengers. 

'  Captain,' cried  one,  '  she's  going  ahead.' 

'Can't  help  it, sir — I've  nothing  to  do  with  her.' 

'  Captain,'  says  another, '  c'ont  for  he  i  ven's  sake 
let  her  beat.     Put  on  a  little  n.ore  steam  !' 

•  Can't  air,  and  won't  .sir ;  1  have  reap  )nsibility  e- 
nough  on  my  shoulders,  without  rtinntng  any  risk.' 

'  Captain,  screams  one  from  the  upper  deck, 
'  the  Ohio'll  beat.     Go  ahead  !     Put  on  the  steam. 

•Capuiin,'  roars  one  from  the  stern,  'by  all  thai'.s 
Christian  we  shall  be  done  njt.  Why  don't  ytiti 
strike  ahead.' 

•Captain,'  comes  a  voice  from  the  bows — 'On 
with  her!  on  with  her!  Hurrah  for  the  Nortli 
America  !  Put  on  the  steam  :  Creation — how 
they  go  ahead !' 

At  this  moment  a  loud  echoing  '  Hurrali!'  camr 
to  oor  ears  from  the  other  boat  and  a  hundred  hat.<< 
were   waving  in  the  air.     The  Captain  couldn't 

Juite  stand  that,  and  he  winked  to  the  engineer. — 
>ur  speed  suddenly  increased,  and  as  we  gained 
on  our  adversary,  a  loud,  long  shout  burst  from  our 
anxious  crowd ! 

•That's  it!  that's  it!  Goaliead!  On  with  her! 
Now  we're  even  with  her — we're  ahead!— give 
her  another  pe^aler!'  And  thereupon  our  deck  re- 
sounded with  another  shout. 

This  was  not  lost  on  the  Ohio.  She  evidently 
put  on  more  steam,  and  puffing  and  blowing  began 
to  regain  her  advantage.  Then  battery  No.  2  was 
opened  on  the  Captain.  He  withstood  it  manfully 
for  a  time.  We  fell  fast  in  the  rear — xexation  and 
disappointment  were  visible  on  the  countenances  of 
all — and  a  second  shout  rung  like  a  peal  of  victor}' 
fir)m  the  other  boat.  Even  this,  however,  movctl 
not  our  commander — though  it  was  a  hard  shot  to 
withstand;  but  soon  after,  a  stentorian  voice 
through  a  speaking  tnimpet,  crossed  the  waters — 

'  Captain ,  when  shall  we  say  you'll  be  in  at 

Allwiny?'  and  we  could  hear  the  rascals  laugh. 

Our  veteran's  calmness  was  altogether  annihilat- 
ed by  this  tautw — ho  disiippcared    for  a  moment, 
and  the  cause  was  soon  explained  by  a  more  vio- 
lent   dashing  of  the  wheels— then    he  raised  his 
own    trumpet,  and    mounting   the   wheel-house, 
roared  out,    prefacing  his  speech  by  an  oath  that 
would  have  sunk  a  moderate  sized  steamer — 
'  Don't  cry  before  you're  hurt.     When  /  get  in, 
I  nilell'em  '1  spoke  the  Ohio  about  ton  milesbelow!' 
j  — then  turning  round,  he  doubled  his  fist  and  ex- 
I  claimed — '  By — we'll  be;it  cm  !' 
j      '  Now  came  on  the  tug  of  war !' 
f  ment  amounted   almost    to  agony. 
all   we   thought    of.      The   Iwilen,' 
should  have  laughed  at — we  actually 
revolutions  of  the  Ohio's  wheels.    "  Away — away 
— we  went,  both  the  boats  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er to  each  other.    Soon  we  were  w  iihin  speaUiiig 
distance,  and  taunts   andsarca.sms    were  bandied 
from  deck  to  deck.     Now  it  sccmwi  as  if  we  might 
have  jumped  from    one  boat   to  the  other.    The 
founin^  eddies  from  tJic  dashing  wheels  nitt  and 
mingled  in  mad  tunujlt,  as  if  they  participated  in 
the  struggle — now  one  boat    a])plauded  a  witty 
I  speech  from  one  of  its  own  party — now  a  roar  is- 
sued  from  its  rival  at  the  answer.     But  the  vesseU 
kept  side  by  side. 

We  were  botli  to  stop  at  '■ ,  and  our  Captain 

swore  he  would  get  in  first,  for  that  he  considered 
the  point  of  victory.    He  was  on  the  ouuide,  and 
therefore  had  disadvanttiges  to  contend  with — but 
still  ho  was  reltolved.    WTien  within  a  ftw  nilTM' 
he  Hood  off  from  the  Ohio  to  obtatn  widtr  spact 


Our  excite- 
To  beat  was 
bursting  we 
counted  the 
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fur  action.  His  aim  was  obsci-vcd,  and  the  Ohio 
Bteercd  closer  to  the  shore.  We  came  near  the 
lown — intensity  of  interest  now  made  the  puties 
Klill  as  dcnth — .ilmost  the  breathing  was  suspend- 
fid — nothing  was  heard,  bul  the  cracking  of  the 
he^ary  michinery  nnd  the  d  isliing  of  the  wheels. — 
A  crowd  of  curious  citizens  soon  lined  the  wharves, 
«nd  this  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  Ohio  began 
to  slacken,  sure  of  victory. 

'  Now,  Engineer,' cried  our  Captain,  'put  on 
all  she'll  bear !' 

We  went  like  lightning — towards  the  s.ime  point 
with  our  rival.  Nearer — nearer  we  came  to  her 
—closer — closer! 

*  V^ou'll  strike  us,'  shout«d  our  rival  C.iptain — 
'  bear  off!' 

llwas  too  late — {rack  we  ciirae  together — our 
prow  stnick  her  wheel  house  before  we  turned  at 
all.  Then  there  was  a  crash  of  wood,  and  scrciuns 
and  outcries,  and  iTiad  shout*.  All  the  wheel-house 
of  the  Ohio  was  lorn  away,  ami  we  went  up  Iri- 


umi)hantly  to  the  wharf. 

Ther 
Captain 


The  next  day  the  papers  were  unanimous,  that 


ought  to  be  tried  for  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  jjassengcrs.  H. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  mi  officer  in  the  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  dated 

"Fort  Leaves  worth.  Nor.  5,  1835. 

"  I  returned  a  few  days  since  from  my  trip  to  the 
OtocE  and  Omahaws,  to  pay  them  their  annuities. 
I  WAi  gone  nearly  five  weeks,  had  delightful 
weather  while  going  up,  anu  quite  tne  contrary 
while  returning — rain  almost  every  day.  We  were 
detained  two  days  at  the  Big  Platte  river  by  the 
ic«,  which  was  running  so  rapidly  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  our  horses  swim  it.  I  had  by  no 
meins  as  pleasnnt  a  lime  as  I  had  last  year  among 
the  Kanz  IS.  Both  tribes  were  in  very  low  spirits, 
having  lost  a  great  mmy  last  summer  by  the  chole- 
ra, especially  the  Omahaws,  among  whom  we  heard 
crying  constantly  ;  .someiijnes  twenty  or  thirty 
would  be  crying  around  our  lodge  at  the  same  time. 
In  nnlci-  to  avoid  l>eing  constiintly  troubled  with  a 
rrowd,  around  our  ti  nt,  and  as  the  only  way  of 
keeping  them  from  stealing  all  the  loose  articles  we 
had,  wc,  at  both  tribes,  put  up  at  the  lodge  of  the 
prin  ipal  chief,  where  wc  were  covered  w.ih  dirt 
and  vi.rmin,  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid. — 
Tbc  Otoes  were  living  in  dirt  lodges,  wliich  are 
built  very  large,  and  the  Omahaws  in  those  made 
of  skins — tliey  not  yet  having  put  up  dirt  lodges — 
n\  they  removed  to  their  present  loci\tion  but  a 
short  lime  since.  Wh^n  we  rode  up  to  the  lodge 
of  the  chief  of  tlie  Omahaws,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter came  out,  unsaddh'd  our  horses,  and  took  charge 
of  our  baggage,  which  some  perhaps  would  look 
upon  as  a  sreal  honor,  and  might  rouse  the  spirit 
of  somj  gallant ;  but,  for  my  p^rt,  I  liave  become 
Bi  much  of  an  Indian,  that  1  can  lij  at  my  ease  and 
fcuffer  myself  to  be  waited  upon  by  a  young  squaw, 
without  feeling  any  desire  to  relieve  her  of  the 
trouble." 

f  From  the  Jour,  of  Commerce.] 
Disasters  on  the  Lakes. — The  late  gale  on 
the  Lakes  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lives,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  property.  The  following 
vessels  are  known  to  have  been  wrecked,  together 
with  two  othei-s  whose  n  unes  are  not  ascertained. 
The  first  column  of  figures  shows  the  number  of 
men  lost  belonging  to  the  crew,  and  the  second 
the  number  of  passengers  lost.  The  total,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  at  least  TniRTt-EicnT. 

Crew  lost.     Passengers  l<»st. 
Schr.  Medo/a*  5  .     .      * 

RobU  Bruce*  3  '        • 

Trader*  .  4  10 

'  Ontario*  prob.-ibly  all  on  board 

Allison  2  • 

Comet  5  tv 

.     '    .  •-.  ••&'■'■■ ;... 

19  19 

^'  [From  the  Dunkirk  Beacon.] 
The  scTir.  Allison,  Capt.  Ward,  belonging  to  S. 
Wost,  of  Dunkirk,  freighted  with  salt  and  iron,  for 
this  port,  being  driven  back,  ran  into  Silver  Creek, 
capsized  and  sunk  ;  vessel,  cargo  and  two  lives  lost 
— Asahel  Bowersof  Portland,and  Haven  Cook,aged 
about  14  years,  son  of  Barnabas  Cook,  of  Sheridan. 
The  schooner  Geauga,  from  Grand  River,  bein|; 
driven  out  of  the  harbor  at  Erie,  arrived  in  this 
port  on  Thursday  morning,  8i»ils  all  carried  away. 

8an»  morning,  the  »chr.  Wellin^n,  firom  Otter 
Creek,  Canada,  put  into  port  j  sails  and  ri^jging 
much  ti«au(f  ad.  ~>v 


On  Sunday  morninj;  two  "Tctks  were  seen  to 
pass  bvdown  tlie  lake. 

[From  the  Fredonia  Censor.] 
Schr.  Comet,  Capt.  Seth  Green,  of  Bulfalo,  foun- 
dered two  miles  above  Dunkirk,  and  all  on  board 
perished,  as  is  supposed.  Those  on  board  were 
the  mate,  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel,  4  hands 
and  two  passengers,  one  of  them  stid  to  be  a  cou- 
nexJon  of  the  keeper  of  the  Eagle  Tavern,  Buffalo, 
and  the  other  nn  Irishman. 


*  'i'hese  vessels  were  all  lost  on  Lake  Ontario.— 
[Ed.  N.  Y.  American.)       ! 


Egg 


IteiUH. 

Worcester  House. — The  Worcester  IIo«ise,  a 
large,  elegant,  and  commodious  hotel,  composed  in 
pari  of  the  late  mansion  hoiis  ^  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  Is 
so  nearly  completed  that  it  wjll  be  op«ne<l  on  the 
first  Monday  m  December. 

The  Pittsburgh  Advocate  of  the  20th,  gives  a 
fine  view  of  the  opening  prospects  oTihe  West,  in  a 
notice  of  the  steamboats  just  finished,  and  being 
built,  at  and  near  that  city. 

The  George  Washington,  500  tons  burthen,  with 
splendid  upper  cabins,witii  50  separate  state  rooms, 
and  engines  of  250  horse  power. 

The  Pennsylvania,  500  tons  burthen,  with  six 
boilers  and  flues. 

Tuskina,  300  tons  burthen,  admirably  and  coni- 
modionsly  finished. 

Pioneer,  burthen  1000  bales  of  c/>tton. 

Also  light  draught  steamboats  Salem  and  Man- 
in. 

These  vessels  have  all  been  launched  within  a 
few  days,  and  they  will  be  shortly  followed  by  a 
large  steamboat  ot*  700  tons  burthen,  the  Prairie 
of -WO  tons,  and  15  other  steamboats  of  from  100  to 
500  tons  burthen.  The  Advocate  adds — it  has 
been  estmiated  the  amount  of  steam  and  other 
boats,  finished  and  filled  out,  at  the  port  of  Pitts- 
burgh, within  one  year  up  to  1st  Jan.  1836,  will 
amount  to  one  million  ofdollars — a  very  handsome 
item  for  one,  out  of  many  she  produces. 

The  schooner  Robert  F.  Stockton,  from  Great 
Harbor,  laden  with  pine  wo-.xl,  took  firs  yes- 
terday morning,  near  Governor's  Island,  and  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge. — [Jour,  of  Com.]  -.■' 

Ice  in  rivers. — The  severe  cold  weather  that  tve 
have  experienced  fo.  several  days,  gives  strong  in- 
dications that  the  rivere  are  about  closing.  On 
Wednesday,  ice  made  very  fast  in  Connecticut 
river.  The  steamboats,  however,  continue  to  run, 
and  to  Ije  loailed  with  freight  and  passengers.  We 
trust  we  may  yet  have  milder  weaiher,  and  that 
the  navigation  may  not  be  interrupted  for  some 
weeks  to  come. — [Daily  Adv.J 

Swow. — It  commenced  snowing  last  evening 
about  6  o'clock,  and  the  flakes  continued  to  fa'll 
during  the  night ;  at  midnight  the  ground  was 
covere«l  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  ol'  its  abi»ting  for  »ome  time.  The  at- 
mosphere, however,  was  much  milder  than  during 
the  day,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
storm  will  be  nothing  more  tlian  to  give  us  dad 
walking  for  a  day  or  two. — [Daily  Adv.) 

Growth  or  Ctica. — The  late  census  published 
in  uur  last  pajjer,  shows  the  population  of  Ulica  to 
amount  to  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  eigliiy- 
four.  Since  the  census  of  1830,  our  increase  has 
been  ttoenly-five  per  cent,  which  is  a  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  retHrns  exhibit  of  any  other  town 
of  our  size,  in  the  State,  except  Troy,  Rochesier 
and  Buffalo.  We  may  safely  here  state,  that  our 
population  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  that 
the  business  rf  the  season  has  been  such  as  to  have 
afforded  conj-rant  employment  to  the  mechanics, 
and  thatthe  jirospect  is  still  more  cheering.  The 
real  esiAtc  in  the  city  has  advanced  the  last  six 
months,  iweiity-five  per  cent.,  and  there  is  every 
indicati(»i  Irom  the  improvements  and  buildings 
contemplated,  that  the  ensuing  year  will  be  a  busy 
and  prosperous  one. —  [Oneida  Whig.] 

An  incendiary  attempt  was  made  on  Saturday 
night  last  to  destroy  tlic  storehouse  of  Messrs. 
Isaac  Pedt  &  Co.  at  Flushing  Landing,  by  setting 
fire  to  a  pile  of  wood  adjoining.  The  timely  dis- 
covery frustrated  the  malicious  design.  A  reward 
of  S200  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  tlie  per- 
son or  persons  concerned. — [Jamaica  Farmer.] 

PAX>JruL  OcctTRRKHCE.— The  New  Orleans  A» 
merican  of  the  10th  init.  states  that  Mr.  John  Dol^ 
oran  and  hi^lcdy  of  that  city,  hftving  had  occantJi 


to  remain  late  from  home  on  n  viait,  left  their  t^-* 
young  children  ii  charge  of  a  "urvant,  who  was  di- 
r«et»d  to  give  tliethildren,  in  oaw  they  were  rest- 
less, a  sinnll  mtuiiiy  of  jjaragoiir.  The  CAse  oc- 
curred ;  but  insieid  of  panigoric,  the  sei-vant  ini-^- 
look  the  phial,  anil  gave  iheni  landmum,  the  effect 
oi  which  was  faul  to  Iwih  of  them. 

[  From  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle.} 

DCTCHESS    CoCVTT — THE  LATE    eENSCi,    ItC. — 

The  census  of  this  county,  just  completed,  reveals 
the  somewhat  startling  fact  ih^t  we  have  decreased 
in  population  since  1830  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  souls  !  In  1 820  the  population  was  46,.'i65  ;  in 
18S5  it  was  46,701 — increse  1 16.  In  1830  ii  was 
50,926 — e.vhibitifig  tire  very  disprapartion&te  in- 
crease of  4,225.  By  the  present  census,  wkick 
embraces  a  |)criod  of  time  when  all  outward  ar.d 
visible  signs  v.  ould  indicate  a  greater  increase,  thsn 
at  any  time  heretofore,  it  i^  40,704 — decrease  two 
hundred  and  twenty-tiro  ! 

New  J  ERSEY  Flour. — Sussex  and  Warren  hare 
long  been  distinguished  a^tthe  chief  grain  growing 
counties  of  New  Jersey.  Wc  are  glad  to  notice 
I  recent  indications  that  their  business  is  flouridiing 
j  in  ccinmon  with  the  other  interests  of  the  country. 
From  an  Hdvertisement  of  the  Belvidcre  Mdis  we 
perceive  that  the  prices  are  good.  The  proprietors 
advertise  for  00,000  bushels  grain,  and  10,000  Ac^ 
birrelsatthe  following  price*,  viz:  Wheat  Si 
25 :  Rye  85  cents.  Corn  70  cents.  Buckwlteat 
45:  Oats  40  cents.  Barrels  from  26  to  26  cents 
each. — [Newark  Daily  Adv.] 

A  Horrible  Villain*. — The  Natchcr  Daily 
Courier,  of  the  9th  inst.  states  that  a  being  named 
William  //.  Short,  wlio  had  been  an  inhauitant  of 
one  of  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  Westeni  States,  but 
was  liberated  on  account  of  liij*  pwd  behaviour, 
hired  himself  as  a  wood-chopper  to  a  man  nsar 
Natchez  a  fev/  weeks  since — that  he  worked  in  tha 
wootis  .some  time,  then  pretended  sickness  as  an 
excuse  to  return  to,  and  sleep  in,  his  employer's 
Intuse — that  h.e  was  pemiitted  to  sleep  in  the  house 
and  in  the  room  with  a  son  of  his  employer — thai 
he  rose  in  the  night  and  went  out  several  times — 
that  he  atlasi.  came  in,  struck  a  blow  with  nn  axe 
at  his  room  mate  which  lighted  upon  his  forebead, 
stunned,  but  Utd  not  kill  bim — tfant  he  next  weac 
into  the  room  ot  his  employer,  attempted  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  partly  succeeded — that  he  stabbed  him 
several  times  in  the  temple  and  about  the  head, 
ami  with  an  axe  broke  sevei-aJ  ribs  «od  a 
wrist,  of  his  wite that  the  son,  in  the  mean- 
time, recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he 
had  received,  and  hearing  screams  from  llic  room 
of  his  father  and  mother,  seized  a  musket  and 
rushed  down  stairs,  when  the  vilhiin,  perceiving  a 
man  coming  upon  him  armed,  fled,  canying  with 
Itim,  however,  the  contents  of  the  musket,  which 
was  loaded  witli  slwt — that  he  fled,  naked,  and 
got  off  l>eyoit<i  the  reacli  of  pursuiL  A  few  dafs 
afVerwards  Short  offered  his  services  as  a  wood- 
chopper  to  a  man  living  above  Point  Coupee,  150 
miles  from  Natchez.  On  going  out  to  look  at  the 
woods  where  he  wa.s  to  work.  Short,  walking  be- 
hind his  new  employer,  raised  his  axe  and  killed 
him  dead  at  his  feet  He  then  returned  to  the 
house,  in  which  there  was  [no  one  except  an  old 
ncgio  woman,  whom  he  attempted  to  kill.  She 
got  clear  of  him  and  fled.  He  then  robbed  fJw 
house  of  what  ai-ticles  he  wanted,  ar>d  went  off. — 
An  alarm  w;.s  raised,  and  he  was  soon  after  taken, 
when,  the  facts  being  proved  ujk>ii  him,  he  was 
pennitted  if  make  his  confession,  and  was  then 
HANGED,  li:  his  ^»nfes5ion,  which  is  to  b«  pub> 
lished,  he  sUite<l  that  he  would  have  killed  any  mar 
for  five  dollars.— [Ball.  Pal.J 


Ffldiug  of  tbc  W—*m,—By  Mm.  H^mitt. 

8ptenili>r  i<  on  ihe  bough  ! 

Tlie  wiiherifitr  leave*  fall  fact  ;— 
Yvi  wilder  tcaiiiy  crowns  the  forejtnnw 

Than  through  the  tumiMX  (mm. 
A  more  rPHplendant  blaze 

01  rich  and  rsdisDt  huPH  ■-■  ' 

Gleams  throu(;h  the  auiumn  haze  .  "  J 

Than 'mid  the  sunimerdewa.  '    ' 

So  is  ii  Nature  loves  J  .'      .•  ■  •! ' 

In  all  her  |»)wer  to  pan  ; 
So  with  her  pa:u:ing  splendor  movi« 

The  severing  huina|j  haan. 

Calmly  through  pleasant  years 

Wa  love  some  kindred  mind  ; 
Bm  'tis  only  through  our  parting  laars 

Its  full  delifhts  wc  find.  ^.. 

Then,  how  In  form  and  faea,  i^  * 

In  everv  act  and  lorie, 
■aam  forth  the  lendemeaa  and  ar 

That  meli  u»,  and  sra  (^own  ' 
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A  woman's  hand  traced  tlic  foJlo>ving  lines, 
wliich  only  xroman's  true  and  fond  h«ut  could  have 
inspired. 

Wc  hojie  we  may  receive  oilier  siuJi  gems : 
[Foa  THE  Nr.w-ToRk  Amkbican.] 
Tlie  W^lf cHi  Prayer. 

Thy  youiis  wiA;  kneeiin;  ki  lierGml, 

^enis  brighter  far  in  this  Inne  scrim 
Th»n  when  our  halln  ofminh  «he  trod, 

'Mid  Fashion's  ihrong,  a  wori>hipv>'<'l"<^^"  • 
Oaze  on — the  love  that  iilU  her  heuii 

New  charms  hath  lent  to  cheek  iin.1  brow— 
Oaze  on — but  hush  t  the  pure  lii^  p»rt, 

Perchance  for  thee  she'u  pleading  now : 
"  Hear  me  thou  who  niark'st  fach  ferling. 

Thou  who  know'at  earh  passion's  sway ; 
'       At  thy  sacred  allar  kneeling 

For  a  being  loveJ  I  pay  ! 
He  ia  dearer  than  (he  moilicr 

Who  hath  been  my  lilu'srond  ?ili<l? — 
He  la  -  nearer  than  a  brother,' 

Though  a  brotlier's  still  my  pride. 
Of(  ere  summer'*  bloom  had  periih'd 

For  the  lover's  weal  1  plead — 
Father  !  on  the  hushand  cherish'd. 

Now  thy  choicest  blcsnirgj  shed ! 
In  all  <  peril  and  ts^uiptaiiim' 

Guara  him  with  thy  holy  might ; 
'Mid  the  charms'  of  power  and  station. 

Keep  a  noble  <>pirit  bright. 
Bleas  him.  Father !  he  is  sitarting    . 
i|>    f  roudly  fur  the  goal  offame— 
nOh  !  may  eTcry  year  depajiinsr 

Add  fresh  laureliito  hii<  naine  '. 

Orant  him  Genius'  inn'piration — 

Wisdom's  eloquence  divine- 
He  is  pledg'd  unto  a  nation. 

Let  nim  in  her  councils  i^hinc. 
Be  his  euide — and  for  earth's  sorrow, 

For  the  blight,  the  cloud,  tiie  ihorn. 
So  prepare  him.  that  each  niciriow 

On  a  I'earlcaa  heart  may  dawn. 

Father  !  if  the  love  I  bear  him 

laend  his  path  a  brighter  ray  ; 
Ifthat  love  one  pans;  can  npare  him, 

Aid  nie  still  to  cheer  hi.o  way. 

Should  hut  matih'^oJ's  prime  he  shaded, 

Let  him  on  thia  heart  repose — 
It  will  prove,  when  joys  are  faded, 

Desert  spring  and  fortst  rose. 

Strcn^hen,  guard  and  guide  him  ever ! 

May  he  jilory  in  love'.i  chain 
Till  its  links  thy  aii^el  sever, 

Ne'er  on  earth  (n  cla.sp  acrain." 


KNGINEEK    OFFICE, 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Compiny. 
rVlO  Tl.MBER  CONTRACTORS.— Proposals  will  be 

Ji.    rereired  atthin  olJire  uptothe  l.-t  day  of  January  next,  j 
f»r  tha  delirery.  at  Sant'.iKtiy,  of  two  niillionsof  feet  board 
measure,  of  Huils,  0  by  lU  inrhe.<,  and  in  It- n^nh-!  of  12,  18,  | 
4nd  84  feet,  one  third  c>f  each  t)t:ini:  ri.-quirel  of  Ceaar,  ' 
Larch,  White  Oak.  or  S.iuiUern  Pine.   And  a  I -^o — for  jO,0O« 
Cross  Ties,  8  feet  long,  and  la  inches  in  diameter,  at  the 
smaller  aad,  t>efore  t>rinc  flaltened  to  a  bearing  ••iH  incLes,   i 
of  Cedar,  I«xii?t,  or  White  Oak.    The  whole  lo  be  deliv-   | 
itred  an  the  line  of  the  Arst  3i  iiiiiee  <>1  the  roat!,  or  at  San- 
drisky  by  the  Mth  ui   May  next.  j 

Pereons <* inpoeei  to  contract  for  the  whcle  ol  th'j  above,  ' 
er  any  portion  thereof,  will   address  ihrlr  leiter.j,  «  ith  sat-  i 
Wnetory references,  to        JAME.S  II.  BELL,  Engineer.       [ 
SAitdufiky  City,  Huron  Cn.  Ohio.  n30  tjal      i 

J j^  The  New  York  Times,  New  Tork  city  :  National  ! 

loteTli^ar,  Washinston  ciiy ;  Dnily  Advertiser.  .MbanV;  are  \ 
f'^uested  to  publiah  the  .ibove,  and  ser.d  their bilU  to" 
J.  H.  DKLl.,  Sa.iduslcy  City       | 

TU  TUNNEL.  MlNEUt),   ItKlLLKKH,  At. 

Wanted,  Imnu'diately,  40 Tunnel  Miners,  (<'oriii«h  Mi 
Berswill  b«  iireferred,;  80  Uritlers,  5(i  Laborer-',  and  two 
ni|terienced  Mine  Itlacknniihs,  on  the  New  Voctt  (in<t 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  live  mil.  i  t'mni  the  C'i'y.  I.ib:>ral 
wage*  will  l>e  ^ivcn,  and  cii;h  payments  undo  eriry  fort  | 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Hi.  Johirsllall,l''raiik- 
rortiirtfei,  Niw  YorK. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contiactor. 

$^The  Albany  .\rgii8,  Philadelphia  I'.  H.  <i.i7.ett<:  uiid 
PeniisyUania.i,  will  pleaM;  tnpy  thi.<,  ;ind  rendtlii-ir  liilUlo 
the  Kailrnad  (.'oinpany.  M  Wall  mreet,  Nt  w-Vark.     i:i— tf 

'  RAiLllAOU   iUuM    WUKK,  ~ 

or  all  kinds,  made  to  nrdir  by  UOOWIN,  CLA  UK  <c  CO., 
Pttaraon,  New-Jersey. 

Car  WincBLS,  Biixn,  Axlks,  and  C.\r  Hrr.isu.-,  made 
and  titled  toinplcle,  at  short  notice,  nnd  fair  pries. 

Orders  addresucd  lo  them  at  I'ateriioii,  .\.  J  .  or  -IS  Broad 
alreei,  N.  Y.,  win  invctrwiib  '.uimedlate  luliiIi  n. 

FMC'soa,  Au?.  19,  ISn.l  31- ly 

KAIL.UUAU  CAiSI'iNtiS, 

If  ANY  li  WARD,  Proprietor,;  ol  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shoj),  will  make  to  order  car 
whoels,  chairs  «nd  kbces,  and  every  other  Je<cripiit>ii  al 
ca^tinps  required  lor  railroads.  K-ly  febl4 

PAHTM::R   WAIVTEli^ 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  E)eub- 
lialaiMtU.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  tnurough- 
br«d  printcr,icompetent  to  s(i<»«rintend  and  direct  an 
oSica  in  which  upv^avde  ur  30  peraons  are  eranloycd, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  Tho  best  of 
rfii»i«ne««  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
MMt  name,  may  be  addreaied  to  P.  P.  P.,  foet  Uflice, 
New- York,  pojtsfo  paid,  an4  tbey  vill  be  promptly 


NK\V*ORLEAN8   .\NO  N'.\9HV1I.I^K 
RAIL.KOAU. 

NOrU:E  TU  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orlc«iis  and  Nashville  Railroad  Compaay 
having  decided  lo  place  undvr  contract  ihu  first  fifly  mlie« 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15ih  day  of  De;»mber  next,  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Offiie,  in  the  City  .d  New-Or- 
leans, from  the  t5th  of  November  to  iliu  15th  day  of  Dc 
cenib«r  ne.tt,  fur  the  Gradiia'.iun  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  8.  t?n.llh,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  gi\e  every  ex|tlana'ion  relaiive  to  the  man- 
ner uf  aiuking  Proposals,  and  suchulncr  iurornatioo  at 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personalty  known  In  llie  Eiigiiietr,  thrrt 
will  b€  X'  quiied  e«rtificate«  of  character  a'ld  qiialificatiou*. 

This  part  of  ihe  road.iexiending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Poiitchartrain,  is  perfectly  henltliy  thruugbuul,  and  bting 
tlie  conimuiu-.emeiit  <W  the  most  extensive  v\'ork  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ol  great  Importance  to  L'ontrae- 
tors  to  identify  theinselven  with  she  work  at  iu  commence, 
inent,  a<  tho^o  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon 
sibic  hnd  eflictent  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  Ihe  road. 

The  country  thnuigh  which  the  line  passes  la  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  iierfectly  hcaltliy. 

H.  J.   BANNEV, 
Cbltt  Engineer  S.O.ttH.  Railroad. 
Kngioeer  Office,  M.  O.  &  N.  Railroad,  ) 
Aug.  g5.  IBM. ' V> 

JA.nEM  niVEK   AlVD    KA.'VAin'HA   CA- 
IVA£.,  VIK(jil!«IA. 

NOTICE   TO    CONTBACrORS. 

THE  Bo^rd  of  Directors  of  ihe  James  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Company,  having  resolved  to  place  under  | 
contract  kcvsniy-ilirec  miles  of  the  Wms  of  their  improve- 
ment, viz  :  All  that  part  extending  from  the  water  works 
dam  at  Lynchburf,  to  the  end  of  section  No.  1 18,  la  the 
village  of  Scotuiville,  and  the  thirteen  mllv.'!  between  the 
Seven-Island  Fall--,  nui<.  ihe  village  of  Columbia— 

Sealed  propcaals  will  be  received  by  the  Secrrlaiy  of  the 
Company,  at  their  office  In  the  city  ol  Richmond,  from 
November  18th,  to  December  7ili,  Inclusive,  fur  all  the  ex- 
cavation, cmbankmeiil  and  walling  in  that  diMance. 

The  portion  of  the  line  whicii  it  is  Intended  to  let,  com- 
prises many  diflicull  |<«intt,  and  a  considerable  aiuoont  of 
liver  walliii;;  and  blasting. 

The  line  will  be  prepared  for  «>xttmlnation  by  the  18th 
of  .November  ;  after  which  date,  up  to  the  time  of  letting, 
all  needful  iniormaiion  will  be  given,  and  the  maps  and 
protiies  exhibited  to  Goniractois,on  application  being  made 
to  either  ol  the  Principal  Asaistant  Engineers.  Simon  W. 
tVtlght,  iu  the  village  ol  Cariersvllle,  Daniel  Livermnre,  a  I 
Bcottsville,  and  Charles  Ellel,  jr.,  In  the  town  of  Lynch, 
burg. 

It  is  cxpeclt.d  that  Ihe  propoaals  ol  contractors  who  are 
not  i^ersouklly  known  lo  either  of  the  Assistant  Engineers, 
will  he  accompani'd  by  proper  tcstinioniaU  of  chnracier 
and  experience,  from  the  Englutcrs  ot  other  works  on 
wtiich  they  have  been  engaged. 

'I'll*  kuIk  uf  the  proposals  will  be  broken  an  the  lUtb  of 
December,  and  the  acceptance  of  thi;  propositions  by  the 
Board,  made  known  as  .so<m  after,  as  will  be  praeticablei 
By  order  "f  ih  •  Preaid^  nt  and  D'rectnrs 

W.  B  CHrrrENDEN.  secretary. 

Note— Thi.i  advenisemenl  is  not  lnle:<dcd  to  embrace  the 
Lockf,  Dams,  Culverts,  or  any  other  of  th»  works  of  art — 
Prior  10  the  letting'  of  whch,  as  well  aj  of  the  residue  of 
the  rxeavaiioii  and  embuukment  between  ScuU<ville  and 
Maidens'  .^dve^lI^re,  due  notice  will  be  K<ven.         -14 — i7D 


liAlL.llUAl>    ItttfN. 

Sealed  Pro|H»i»ls  will  be  leceived  at  the  Office  of  the 
Engineer  ol  the  Gcoipia  Railroad,  until  tho  3(Hh  of  No 
viiuber  next,  for  delivering,  at  the  city  of  Savimnab  oi 
CliarU'i>ton,  u^  .'ooii  tlierealter  as  practicable,  ISOdtonsof 
Railroad  Iron,  in  bars  2^  inches  wide  by  jihs  of  au  Inch 
ttiick,  and  from  14  to  18  lert  lonj;— with  the  ends  scarfed 
at  an  angle  of  Aj  deg.  The  bars  ntust  be  pierced  with  holes 
."i-inibs  cf  an  Inch  In  diameter,  counter  punk,  and  15  or  16 
iuchen  npatt  from  centre  to  centre. 

J.  EDO  A  R  THOMSON, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Engineer's  Ciliirt*.  Augusta,  Geo.  t 

October  eCth.  laa'i.  \ 46-- 3t. 

AMKM*  ClbliUUUAl'l«.l>    tiH.M\ teiUHt 
SPAD1£!$,  «tr. 

."UMIdozntis  Ames'  back-stiap  and  plain  Shovels, 
'li     do       d:>      round-pointed  do 

ISO     do        do       cast  :<ieel  Shovels  and  Spa>:(£, 
100     do       do      Socket  ^hove  s  and  Sp.  des, 
150      do        du       steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  wiih  P.ck  Axus,  Churn  Drils,  and  Ctow  Bors, 
steel  pointed,  madi'  irom  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
ijy  h!c  Ag'-ii'i', 

WITHERELL,  AMES  <c  CO. 

4  Llljerty  sticef.  New-Vork- 
BACKLS,  AMES  tt  CO. 
54 -ytf  H  State  street,  Albany. 


lKUAi« 

Flat  tiuri  ill  Itntthso 

M  it'  lo  lecl,ci'Ui  tersunk 

holes,  uiidstiii  al  an  angle 

of  16  dcjfrecs,  with  spli- 

I  cing   plates  and  nails  to 

j  suit. 

peryatd,  withthc  re- 


UAIU^AY 

9.)  Inns  ol  1    inch  by  \  inrli, ') 

.•t-O        do.      H        ;!.•.       ^     .In. 

■10      do.     1}      do.      i    d«. 

duo      uo.    %        do.     it   do. 

SOO      do.    34      do.      I   do. 

soon  expected. 

SJOdo.ofEdjre  Railsof  30 lbs 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  incbee  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  tiU  Inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2j,  2|,  ^\,  3,  3^34,  and  3A  inches diaaiv'.sr  fur 
Railway  Cars  and  Lucoii:otives  of  patua  iron. 

The  hbovc  will  be  «old  frcu  ol  duty,  to  State  OoTern- 
mentsaiid  Incorporated  Uovernnieiiis,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON, 

tf  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  el  all  tbediflerentkindsot  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pius,  Wedges,  Spik«s,  ai>d  Splicing  Plates, la  use 
buthlo  tblscountryandGreutBritaiP,  wlllbecshibitcdto 
those dlaposfil  IP  ejtaiPlfit  |)|t|».  dTlmePirr 


UAILROAU  IRON. 

300  toBS  of  Railroad  Iron  of  llic  T  pattern.  Just  Imaorted 
and  for  sale  by  ROWLAND  ft.  ASPIN  W  ALL, 

s9G  lOt  55  Sooth  street. 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHKKLS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  KAILKOAD  CASTINGS. 

X!^  Aleo.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Pateraon,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  eubscibers  at  Fslerson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  prurnptly  attendidio.        ■  . 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J9  ROGEHS.  KETCHUM  h  OBOSVKNOR 

STKPHENSONi 

Btiildtro/a  superior  alyle  oj  Fasaenger  Cert  for  Rail' 
■rou(f. 
No.  S64  Elizabelhstreet,  nearBlecckerstreei, 
New-Vork. 
t?"  RAILROAD    COMPANIES   would   do    well  to 
examine  these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-Yoik  and  Harlem   Railroad 
now  in  operation. . J  /5 1 f 

PATKNV    RAlr.ROAD,  SHIP   AAD  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

t^*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Mails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  i;ltur  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Vri- 
Vsd  Slates  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  oh 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 

in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holee  in  Iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  aM  tho  Kail- 
roads  now  in  progress  in  ihe  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  laao,-y — for  which 
purpose  tbey  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JC3^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  K.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  la. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  IS3I. 

X3^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
li  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  iH  Waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  Ic  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
tbeirotdersasearly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de 
siruus  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  a*  to  keep  paoi 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

IJgjam H.  BURDEN. 

SURVEYING  AND   KNOIAEKRINQ 
INSTRUMKNTS. 

JIl^TKe   subscrber  maiiulacliires   all  kinds  of  Inslru 
meiits  in  his  profcseion,  warranted  equal,  if  1  01  superior. 
In  principles  of  coatruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported  or  manufacluretl  in  the  United  Siuteii )   several  of 
which  are  entirely  nets,  among  which  are  an  Impiovcd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
lie  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  ot  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel. 
escopcs — and   a  Leveling  Instrumcnr,  wiih  a  Oonjometer 
attached,  pRrliriilarly  adaptetl  tn  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
7       Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 
■        '  No.  9  Dock  St  ,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mUt<!d  to  F^ocineers,  Surveyors,and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  ltiS2. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquirlesreapeciing  the  instrumt  nts  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  1  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  inlor. 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  ofconsiruction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  "Improved  Con.pass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusiveof  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidcntu 
to  which  all  instrumeiiti  of  the  kind  are  liable 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patteins  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  aasistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Coinpa.ss  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  vcl 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

Tills  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in   place  of  tiic   vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
Convcniencie  olthe  Con-pass.    It  is  indeed  the  mostconi 
pleielv  a.iapted  to  latere!  anslcsj  of  any  simile  and  cheap 
instrument  that  I  have  yei  seen,  .ind  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  othert  now  in  u>e  for  laying  ol 
rails- and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  a^  bigh'y 
appreciated  lor  common  surveying. 
Rc»pcctfujly  thv  (riend, 
JAMK8  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1883. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Yoting'a"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
■ay  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  oiherinstrumeiJ 
of  the  kind,  now  in  tise,  ana  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend It  to  Enciiieers  and  Survcyort-. 

E.  U.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Gerniaiitowp.  February,  163J, 

Fur  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  mode  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Younff,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  hascombitud 
the  properiiesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  10  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HC;«Ry  R.  CAMPBELL.  Ei.r.Philad. 

»» >y  ♦•ripa«»,  and  ^'orritt-  ll»U«»«tf 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.. 

NEW-VORK,  DECEMBER  12,  182a. 

T«  Railro.id  Contractors. — By  the 
annexed  notice  it  will  be  seen  that  another 
Eailroad  is  progressing  in  the  Southwest — 
a  pftrt  of  the  country  in  which  Railroads 
arejto  be  more  used  and  more  useful — it" 
possible  than  in  any  other — and  we  would 
dir^c'  the  attention  of  our  readers,  who^^e 
interest  may  be  thereby  promoted,  to  the 
following  notice  of  the  President  :    ;      ^ 

90^  PROPOfAi.j  will  ha   received  at  tlie  Ofiice  mC  tliu 
Wc«T  Pblicuna  Eaiikoid  Co.tPANY,    ill  ilio  town  of 
Woodrillv,  (Miisi4sip|ii,;  uutil  tlic  loili  day  ol°  January  [ 
neat,  ( Iti3<>.}  for  grading,  bri«ij:iDS   aud  ••.>R«tritctiuc  ttic  ' 
Railroad  for  s.iid  Cituipany,  or  any  number  of  SechoH^ 
tberaof,  yet  untiiil?!ifd.    Tkisr^iii  eztuudii  froai  the  Mi<-  ' 
•iwippi  Uiver,  uear  Sl  rrancitvitlc,  to  the  to«rn  n(  Wood-  I 
ville,  about  37A  miles,   pasting   uv-  r  l-inUa  ruinpostd  of 
light  aoil  aad  (tuy,  free  from  ntck  of  any  kind,  and  it  i:' 
believed,  holdn  qui  uiicointt:on  iiuiucoiiutii*  to  Coiitraci- 

It  is  desirable  tri.U  all  lite  wutk  in  each  Sociiou,   inclu- 
ding grading,  bri  !ging  aii'J  sup<'r.Miucture,biiuu!d   I>e  eui 
braced  in  the  curne  contract,  (t!io  Company   (Uiding  tiJibcr 
ki4  Iron ; ;  it  is  rKqueMcd  Uiai  tbe  propusals  be  maile  in 
cobiocudiy  (hcritiu. 

^  As  it  la  expected  I  )iM  periodical  paymeiHtt  will  be  re- 
quired, a«  tiK  wo/k  iMogreaset,  it  is  therefore  rtqticsted 
liiat  the  prepota's  atate  particularly  the  price  for  gri  iini; 
per  cuUc  yard,  bridging  ptr  fiiot,  aud  the  sapcr^tructurc 
p«r  mtle, — mil  tbe  time  tht^tiame  will  be  ctiimnenct.'a  &i:d 
conipletud  —The  aopcrrnfciidiui!  Engineer  wit  be  oii  the 
ground  lo  give  lite  neeeosary  iiiturmation. 

Tbe  luual  evidence  cf  diaracttr,  capacity,  and  re«pnttsi- 
blllry,  wHI.bc required.J  '.  .'^V-'>  --•" 

,      ^  JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  Prest.  W.  P.  H.R.  C. 
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I.XTER.NAX.    ImPROVEUBNT    CoJi VENTION.— 

It  may  perhap.s  be  inferred,  from  ihv.   long 
delay  in  publisliing  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  held  at  Utica,  on  the   11th  of 
November,  that  we  take  very  little  interest 
in  its  objects  aud  proceedings,  as  well  us  ol 
that  which  is  to  be  held  at  Albany  on  the 
11th  day  of  January  next.     Such  inference, 
however,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
a.s  many  who  know  us,  can  b^r  witness. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,   for  us  to  say, 
that  the  dflay  has  been  entirely  accidental, 
as  w»>ll,  we  presume,  in    the  omission,  by 
those  who  prepared  that  report  for  publica- 
tion, t^  l'urni)«h  n  copy  for  the  JourtMil^t^  it 
has  been  in  us,  in   not   selecting  it  before  | 
from  those  papers  in  which  it  was  published.  ' 
They  are  now  given,  together  with  a  circu- 
lar, addressed  by  the   Committee,  to  many 
gentlemen  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  State,  j 
with  a  view  of  insuring  a  general   attend-  I 
ancc  Ht  Albany,  of  delegates  from  :ill  parts  of : 
the  State,  that  there  may  be  an  interchange 
of  opinion,  and  n  comparison  of  views,  in 
relation  to  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
shall    give  renewed  impulse,  in  this  State, 
to    the  spirit   of  improveni<:nt  which  will 
carry  oul,  to  its  full  e.vtent,  the  great  sy.s- 
tent  of  Internal  Improvement  so  happily, 
and  HO  .surces-sfully,  commenced  in  1817. 

It  is  important  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  is  now  in  contemplation,  course  of 
coiujtruction,  and  in  successful  operation,  in 
other  Siati's,  that  we  should  assemble,  in 
Convention,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
coniniunic.'\te  to  each  other  the  result  of  our 
inquiry  and  investigations,  that  the  people 
at  large  may  be  apprised  of  the  eflbrts  now 
making  to  divert  from  their  works,  the  im- 
mense trade  of  the  West;  aud  with  a  view 
of  devising  measures  by  which  the  nume- 
rous avenues  in  this  State,  yet  t^/c improved, 
may  be  brought  into  use,  that  wc  may,  at 
least,  have  a  clear  field,  and  fair  competition 
with  our  neighbors,  for  the  prize,  whose  va- 
lue  is,  to  this  city,  beyond  computation. 

It  it  much  to  be  hoped  that  gentlemer'  fi^ 


enlightened  minds  and  liberal  views  will  be 
selected  to  hltend  the  Convention  ;  and  that 
they  will,  when  there,  act  in   such  a  man- 
nei  •  •  -  ill  tend  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number,  by  advocating  such  works 
as  will,  when  completed,  ituure  the  cou«" 
struction  of  numerous  others,  and  they  in 
their  turn  of  others,  until  the  State  shall  be 
intersected,  in  all  directions,  by  easy  modes, 
and  as  direct  hh  possible,  of  rtfkching  laar- 
ket.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  gentle- 
men will   not   look  with  some  interest  to 
those  works  which  will  promote   the  pros- 
perity either  of  themselves  or  tlieir  friends  ; 
yet  it  is  the  duty  of  evt  i-y  man,  and  it  wiH*  > 
no  doubt,   so  be  manifested  by  the  Con- 
vention, to  merge  small,  local,  or  sectional 
matters,  in  those  of  greater  magnitude,  arul.  ^ 
thereby  insure,  at  an  early  day,  the  accom* ' 
plishinent,  by  force   of  public  opinion,  of* 
those  secondary  works,  which  will  then  be 
not  only  of  gre^t  convenience  to  eommvnily. 
but  also  of  profit  to  those  who  embark  iQ 
them  ;  whereas,  if  undertaken   previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  great  thoroughfares, 
they  would  becoinparlively  valueless. 

Were  it  not  that  we  might  be  thought  de- 
sirous to  lead  in  the  matter,  or  to  direct 
public  opinion,  we  might  give  our  views  as 
to  some  of  the  most  important  works  which 
should  eiiiinge  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention^  l»tit  as  we  may  bo  thus  viewed  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  us,  we 
will  not  venture  further  upon  this  point  than 
barely  to  sillude  to  a  few  of  those  great 
routes,  which  cannot  escape  the  most  casu- 
al observer — who  gives  the  subject  » 
thought — leaving  the  others  for  the  conside- 
ration of  those  more  interested,  and  better 
qualified  to  show  their  importance. 

Among  other  iinpurtf-nt  matters,  they  will 
doubtless  consider  the  necessity  of  6o  ep- 
Iv.rging  the  Erie  Caupl,  and  of  conneetini^ 
it  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  lake  to  Erie, 
by  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as 
to  insure  the  business,  which  naturally,  and 
always,  will  fvllowthat  channel,  an  easy  an^ 
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unobstructed  passage  to  tide  water.  In  re- 
lation to  that  subject,  I  he  present  i8  an  itn- 
portant  moment,  for  the  exercise  of  the  best 
judgment,  and  mostenhghtened  forecast  of 
every  intelUgent  man.  It  is  of  vast  import. 
ance  that  whatever  may  be  undertaken, 
shall  be  so  accomphshed  as  to  render  all 
further  enlargement  unnecessary — and  that 
such  will  be  the  result,  we  entertain  very 
little  doubt. 

The  Olean  Canal  is  also  a  work  which 
will  doubtless  receive  that  attention  to  which 
its  importance  entitles  it.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  ultimately  afford  to  this  city  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  timber  ;  and  ena- 
ble many,  who  now  realize  but  small  profits 
from  their  lands,  to  share  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  favored  sections  of  the 
State,  in  the  rich  returns  which  an  im- 
proved navigation  to  market  enables  them 
to  derive.  These  are  of  immense  import- 
ance to  the  people  during  a  part,  say  about 
seve*  months  of  the  year — and  they  will 
therefore  be  properly  considered. 

It  is,  however,  in  this  age  of  improved 
locomotion,  a  subject  of  the  first  iniport- 
ance,  as  well  to  the  whole  country,  as  to 
this  city,  that  other  modes  of  communica- 
tion should  be  adopted  between  this  great 
commercial  emporium,  and  the  vast  coun- 
try which  contributes  to  its  prosperity  ; 
that  there  may  be  a  constant,  easy,  cheap, 
expeditious  and'  unobstructed  intercourse, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  also  for  transporta- 
tion, AT  ALL  SEASONS   OF  THK  TEAR. 

Such  has  been  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, and  such  the  increase  of  facilities  for 
doing  business,  -within  the  last  ten  years, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  whole  year  will 
now  satisfy  us  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  urge  forward  those  great  works 
that  have  been  projected,  which,  when 
completed,  will  not  only  annihilate  time 
and  space,  but  also  winter  and  ice,  so  far 
as  they  have  heretofore  tended  to  obstruct 
the  regular  course  of  business  between  this 
city  and  Albany,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
State. 

The  charter  granted  in  1832  for  a  Rail- 
road from  this  city  to  Albany,  on  the  east 
side  or  the  Hudson,  will,  beyond  ail  ques- 
tion, be  renewed  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter by  our  Legislature  ;  and  the  Road  tnust 
now,  of  course,  be  constructed,  by  way  of 
self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Boston  to  remove 
up  to  Albany — or  rather  to  ri:niove  Albany, 
and  a  good  portion  of  our  western  business, 
to  Boston — by  the  Railroad  between  these 
two  cities. 

We  say,  New -York  must  construct  this 
Hailroad,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
in  self-defence ;  and  while  our  hand  is  in, 
and  byway  of  retaliation,  we  will  run  close 
alongside  of  the  land  of  "  Blue  Laws," and 
the  •*  Old  Bay  State,"  and  occasionally 
board  them,  in  search  of  such  productions 
of  their  soil,  as  will  contribute  to  "  our 


own  convenience,  and  the  convenience  of 
others  ;"  and  then  Boston  may,  if  she  please, 
take  New-V'ork  also,  with  Albany  and  the 
Western  Canal  trade,  if  she  can — or,  in 
sober  earnest,  the  citizens  of  New-York 
will  not  permit  Boston  to  become  the  sea- 
port of  the  line  of  our  Canals,  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  want  of  a  means  of 
reaching  our  own  better  market.  Should 
tliey  do  so,  by  inattention  to  their  best  in- 
terests, and  by  an  omission  to  upen  this 
cliannel  of  conununicatioii,  then  will  Bos- 
ton not  only  become  the  seaport  of  this 
State,  and  of  the  West,  for  one-third  of  the 
year,  but  she  will  be  richly  entitled  to  the 
prize  she  will  thus  have  gainetl.  This  road 
must,  and  will  be  constructed ;  and  in  order 
to  give  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  for  bu- 
siness, inasmuch  as  it  must,  for  7  or  S 
months  of  the  year,  run  an  express  against 
the  Hudson  River,  it  will  probably  take  an 
inland  route ;  and  perhaps  in  some  places 
even  touch  upon  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  probably  connect  at  Stock- 
bridge  with  the  main  Boston  line,  thereby 
making  a  part  of  the  route  a  conmion  track, 
which  must,  of  course,  make  it  uncommon- 
ly productive  stock. 

In  addition  to  this  Road,  which  will,  du- 
ring the  winter,  receive  all  the  travel  an<l 
transportation,  and  in  summer,  at  least  a 
share  of  the  travel  Irom  the  north  and  west 
of  Albany,  destined  for  New-York  ;  we 
must  refer  to  another  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
the  first,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
already  commenced — the  Nkw-Yokk  and 
Erie  Road.  This  Road  will  not  only  be- 
come a  great  thorouf^hfare  for  all  kinds  of 
business  for,  and  from,  the  far  west,  but  it 
will  become  the  grand  track  for  a  numerous 
family  of  lateral  roads,  which  will  connect 
it  with  the  Canal  and  the  country  beyond 
it — thus  opening  to  almost  the  whole  State, 
an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  getting  to 
and  from  market,  at  all  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  must  iiuportant  uf  the«ie  branch 
Roads,  are  the  Bettsburgh  and  Utica  Road, 
which  will  probably  eventually  be  contin- 
ued on  from  Utica  to  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ty— the  Binghampton,  Courtland  and  Syra, 
cuse  Road,  whicli  will  be  continue<i  to  Wa- 
tertown,  in  Jefferson  county — thereby  open- 
ing an  easy  channel  for  the  distribution  of 
the  immense  salt  works  at  Salina  and  Sy- 
racuse, and  of  supplying  that  rej,i)n  with 
the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  (n  re- 
lation to  this  Road,  the  people  are  now  just 
beginning  to  move,  as  will  be  seen  irom  a 
Circular,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
Of  much  of  this  route  we  can^  speak  from 
personal  observation,  and  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  a  more  leasible  one,  of  equal 
extent,  cannot  be  found  in  the  country  ; 
and  very  few,  indeed,  which  will  afford  the 
same  amount  of  permanent  business,  aside 
from  the  products  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.     With  the  salt  woi^ks  at  one  end, 


Salina,  and  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on  tho  other,  both  inexhaustible  in  their 
supply,  and  each  wanted  along  the  whole 
line,  it  cannot  but  become,  if  properly  con- 
structed,  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  well 
as  convenient,  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 

To  this  work  we  would  ask  the  attention 
of  all,  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  main 
track,  or  by  itself,  it  becomes  u  work  of 
much  interest  and  importance;  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  passed  lightly  over. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Owego  and 
Ithaca,  which  will  eventually  be  continued, 
not  only  to  Geneva,  but  also  to  Auburn, 
connecting  at  each  of  those  places  with 
one,  wh  ich  will,  at  an  early  day,  extend  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  Another  branch  wUl 
be  made  from  Steuben,  or  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, to  Rochester,  and  another  from  some 
point  still  farther  west  to  Buffalo,  thus  in. 
tersecting  the  whole  State,  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  thereby  removing  aImo.st  every 
farm  in  the  State  to  within  from  07ie  to 
three  days  travel  of  this  city  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  to  the  city  of  New- York 
the  business  of  the  west,  and  to  the  people 
of  New-York  the  profits  of  its  transporta- 
tion ;  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
the  reputation  of  being  not  only  first  in 
population,  but  also  first  in  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  in  Agriculture.    •-- 

'  With  these  important  facts  before  the 
people,  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  a  Con- 
vention  will  assemble  at  Albany  which  will 
do  credit  to  the  State ;  nor  that  it  will,  when 
assembled,  take  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
view  of  the  subject  on  which  it  came  toge- 
ther ;  and  therefore  great  good  must  result 
from  the  intercourse  of  so  many  injelligent 
men,  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 


New-York,  30th  Nov.,  1835.; 

Sir,— By  the  direction  of  the  "  Internaf 
Improvement  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New-York,''  lately  assembled  at  Utica, 
the  undersigned  request  your  patriotic  at- 
tention to  the  subjoined  proceedings  of 
the  Convention. 

It  is  certain  that  many  lines  of  inter- 
communication, in  this  great  State,  re- 
main unimproved,  to  the  manifest  inconve- 
nience and  'oss,  of  large  masse<i  of  our 
citizens,  while  the  vast  works,  completed 
and  in  progress,  in  neighboring  States, 
enable  their  mhabitants  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  extended 
inland  commerce.  -.  , 

The  season  of  frost,  which  is  now  clos- 
ing and  rendering  useless,  for  nearly  half 
the  year,  tlie  only  great  work  of  this 
State,  may  be  deemed  a  suitabid  occasion 
to  invite  our  fellow  citizens  seriously  to 
reflect  upon  what  should  be  done,  to  im- 
prove our  condition,  and  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  our  sister  States.  Your  per- 
sonal exertions  are  solicited,  to  induce 
the  citizens  of  your  County  to  assemble, 
without  delay,  and  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  Adjourned  Convention,  to  be   held 
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at  Albany,  on  Monday,  the  Uth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1836. 

We  are,  respectfully,    your  fellou'  citi- 
zens, and  obedient  servants. 

J.  G.  Swift,  2d  Vice  President. 

Davii»  C.  Coluex,  Secretary.  V 


INTERNAL   IMPROVEiMENT  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Del«^gates  to  this  Convention  as- 
spmbletl  III  the  Court  Rooin,  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  on  Wednesday  the  lllh  inst.,  agree- 
ably to  the  published  call  for  the  Conven- 
tion, by  the  Circular  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  American  Institute.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  temporary  organization,  Gen. 
Joseph  Kirki.and,  of  Utica,  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  Henry  Loucks,  Esq., 
of  Montgomery,  appointed  Secretary.  The 
following  Delegates  presented  their  cre- 
dentials of  appointment,  and  took  their 
seats  in  Convention : 

Long  Island. — Edward  Copeland,  J.  G. 
Swift,  H.  E.  Pierpont,  Morris  Van  Buren, 
(ieorge  Hall. 

City  and  County  of  JS'ew-York. — Henry 
Yates,  James  B.  Murray,  H.  H.  Elliott, 
John  R.  Peters,  Joseph  Blunt,  D.  C.  Colden, 
Philip  Kearney,  Joseph  E.  Bloomfield, 
Curtis  Bolton.  * 

On  behalf  of  the  Jlmerican  Institute,  JVeie- 
York. — George  Sullivan,  Thaddeus  B. 
Wakeman. 

Canajoharie  and  Catskill  Railroad  Com- 
pamj. — 'I'hos.  B.  Cook. 

Slontgomery. — Andrew  B.  Calhoun,  Ger- 
rit  L.  Roof,  Henry  Loucks. 

Herkimer. — Dr.  Doolittle,  Charles  Grey. 
Utica,  Oneida  county. — Joseph  Kirkland, 
Theodore  S.  Gould,  Thomas  Walker,  Hi- 
ram Denio,  T.  S.  Faxon,  Samuel  Far- 
well,  Chester  Griswold,  Willard  Crafts, 
Thomas  Goodsell,  Samuel  Beardsley,  Rut- 
ger  B.  Miller,  Joshua  A.  Spencer. 

On  behalf  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Utica. — Gardiner  'lYicy,  Thomas  Colling, 
Robert  M' Bride,  John  Parsons,  Jacob  D. 
Edwards,  Samuel  P.  Lyman. 

Clinton,  Oneida  county. — A.  S.  Ruddock. 
Henry  G.  Everett,  Samuel  Comslock. 

VVhitcshoro,  Oneida  county. — S.  New- 
ton Dexter,  William  S.  Wetmore,  Ichabod 
C  Baker,  George  Balis. 

Rome,  Oneida  county. — Henry  A.  Fos- 
ter, Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  .Toseph  String- 
ham,  Calvin  B.  Gay. 

Vernon,  Oneida  county. — Luke  Hitch- 
cock. 

Oswego.— Y.  S.  Morgan,  G.  F.  Falley. 
Lewis  county. — Daniel   F.   Buck,  Syl- 
vester Miller. 

A  reriolution  was  then  adopted  that  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed Ijy  the  Chair,  to  report  the  names 
of  ufFiceis  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.  The  folkiwiug  per- 
sons wt'ic  api>ointed  by  the  Chair,  agreea- 
bly to  this  resolution: — Messrs.  Yates, 
Wakeman,  Blunt,  Swift,  Tracy,  Falley, 
Buck,  Loucks,  Cook,  Walker,  Baker,  and 
Foster. 

The  Con\ention  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  Common  Council  Room,  at  7  o'- 
clock. 

. '.     .«  r-  ►^:.w,^ ".  <•••■  v  %•  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  Convmtion  assembled  pursuant  to 
adjournment.      The  committ^ee  to  report ' 


is 


the  names  of  presiding  officers,  reported 
follows : 

For  Presitlent,  Hon.  Samuel  Beards- 
ley,  of  Oneida. 

For  1st  Vice  President,  Sylvester  Mil- 
ler, of  Lewis.  For  2d  Vice  President, 
Gen.  J.  G.  Swipt,  of  Kings. 

For  Secretaries — David  C.  Colde.n,  of 
New-York,  and  Theodore  S.  (Jold,  of 
Oneida. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Copeland,  iho  llepori 
of  the  Comiiiiiiee  was  adopted,  and  the 
officers  named  by  the  Committe*;  io«>k  their 
respective  .<!eats. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then 
suhmiiud,  and  severally  adopted  by  the 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great 
and  growing  interfsts  of  this  State,  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  a  continued  and 
rapid  increa.«;e  of  its  wealth  and  its  com- 
merce, it  is  incumbent  rfiKm  the  citizens 
thereof,  to  imite  in  ailopting  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  calculate<l  to  promote  In- 
ternal Irnjjrovernent.^,  \\\v^n  a  .«calc  corres- 
ponding with  our  re.^ource.s,  and  with  the 
laudable  enterprise  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  counties 
which  have  not  sent  Delegates,  be  request- 
ed to  .^ond  Delegates  to  this  Conveniion, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting:  the  counties  to 
send  thr»^  times  the  number  of  their  re- 
presentative.s  in  the  A. s.sembly, respectively. 

Resolved,  That  when  thi.-  Convention 
adjourn,  ii  shall  adjonrn  to  the  2d  Mon- 
day of  January  next,  to  meet  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  the  cii3'  of  Albany-. 

Resolced,  That  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  mend)ers  from  each  Senatorial 
District,  he  appointed  to  facilitate  the  as- 
sembling of  said  Convention,  and  thut  they 


Chester,  and  from  the  Hon.  Gideon  I^ee, 
which  were  severally  read  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Convention  adjounie<l  to  meet  to-morrow 
mornmg  at  10  o'clock. 

Before  the  Convention  adjourned,  tJie 
President  ro.se,  and  stated  that  he  must,  in 
discharge  of  his  official  duty  as  member  of 
Congress,  be  ab.sent  at  the  conteniplate<l 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention,  nor 
could  he  perform  the  duties  devolving  on 
the  officers  of  the  meeting,  by  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  ;  he  must,  therefore, 
request  the  Conveniion  to  select  another 
presiding  officer  in  his  stead. 

Nov.  IS— 10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Convention  reassembled  according 
to  adjourniiifnt,  at  10  o'clock.  After  lh<- 
organization  had  taken  place,  the  Presi- 
dent repeated  the  suggestions  made  by  him 
last  evening,  and  proffered  his  resignation. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  the  resignation 
of  the  President  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
first  Vice  President,  Dr.  Sylvester  Miller, 
be  requested  tojireside. 

.Toseph  E  Bloomfield,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  ten.  appointed  at  the  previ- 
ous sitting  of  the  Convention,  then  made 
their  unanimous 

REPORT. 

Whereas,  the  growing  interests  oT  this 
Stale  require  the  timely  provision  of  means 
to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  resomces  of  om*  vast  iiyerior — And 
whereas,  it  is  important  that  information 
on  the  subject,  be  collected  and  dissemina- 
ted among  the  people  of  this  State — And 
whereas,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  among 
us  public  spirited  citizens,  willing  to  devote 
an  adequate  jxjrtion  of  their  lime  to  pro- 
])lans   which 


,,,;..  ,  ,      ^  -   M  i"Ote   ])lans   which  would  be   calculated 

also  be  desired  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  j^er-  I  ,,,o,^  r,,pidiy  and  effectually  to  realize  the 
manent  organization,  together  with  such  ..^si  resources  which  arc  yet  but  mrtially 
other  matter  as  they  may  deem  cxpethent     •  •     •  .      -'.  '  -^ 

for  the  action  of  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Couunittee  be 
appointed  by  the  officers  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  oiTicer.s  of  ihe  Con- 
vention be  requested  lo  lake  the  necessary 
sicp:s  to  proctue  a  full  and  general  repre- 
sentation  to  tlie  contemplated  Adjourned 


Convention,  and  that   they 


I)e  authorized 
luav  occur  in 


to  fdl  all  vacancies  which 
any  Senatorial  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  toiiuniltee  of  seven 
be  api>ointed  to  collect  inforiuation'  as  to 
the  annual  co.st  of  the  post  and  county 
roads,  in  this  State,  and  to  report,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  a  system 
for  permanently  improving  their  condition. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  apix)inted  ; 

Mes;5rs.  Blunt,  Lee,  Swift,  Pierpont, 
Cook,  8chermerhorn  and  Lyinan. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention 
adjourti,  thus  evening,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  liclock,  lo-monow  moining. 

Resolved,  That  a  Commillee  of  ten 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  to  this 
Convention,  at  its  meeting  to-morrow 
morning,  subjects  for  its  consideration. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named 
by  the  Chair,  as  members  of  the  above 
committee  : 

Messrs.  Bloomfield,  Foster,  Swift,  Mur- 
ray, Spencer,  Elliott,  Loucks,  Falley,  Buck 
and  Grey. 

Communications  were  received  from  Ro- 


brought  into  action  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 
form  a  State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  In- 
ternal improvements,  and  that  this  Conven- 
tion, at  its  adjourned  meeting,  adopt  means 
to  organize  the  same  ;  the  duty  of  which 
society  .shall  be,  to  collect  and  diffuse  such 
information  as  may  be  deemed  of  public 
utility.  The  society  shall  consist  of  u 
member  from  each  county  in  this  State, 
who  shall  appoint  such  officers  and  agent.<, 
and  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as 
they  maj'  deem  necessary. 

Resolved,    That  to  enable  the  society  ■ 
to  execute  its  functions,  each  county  in 
this  State  be  requested  to  form  therein  a 
County  Society  of  Improvement,  which 
society  shall,  at  its  stated  meetings,  propose 
plans  of  public  utility  to  the  Stale  Society, 
and  shall  raise  such  suras  by  subscription, 
as  the  friends  of  Internal  Improvements 
may  i\\i'\  i«  proper  to  subscribe,  to  defray  "•'■ 
every  expense  incidental  to  carry,  into  ef-   • 
feci  the  oi>erations  of  the  State  Society,  and 
to  remit  the  amount  of  4tK;h  funds  to  the 
Treasurer  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Society  petition 
Congress  to  appropriate  means  to  improve 
the  Atlantic  and  Lake  frontiers  of  this 
State,  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes. 

Resolved,    That  it  is  eamesljy  recom- ^ 
mended  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to  take 
early  measuie;  for  the  construction  of  % 
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Ship  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  | 
by  an  application  to  the  Stale  Legislature, 
or  Congress.  i 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Con-  { 
gress  from  this  State,  be  requested  to  urge 
upon  the  consideration  of  that  body  the  i 
propriety  of  allowing  foreign  goods  to  be  j 
transported  across  the  territory  of  the  Viti-  [ 
led  States,  under  proper  regulations,,  'o  the  , 
provinces  of  the  Canadas.  \ 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  the  views  ; 
of  this  Convention,  all  local  and  sectional 
jealousies  should  be  deprecated,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  State  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  direct  their  combined  energies  to 
the  speedy  completion  of  all  the  great 
works  of  Internal  Improvement,  tending  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  Stale  with  each  oth- 
er and  with  the  other  States. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  report 
be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  at  their  adjourned  meeting, 
and  the  committee  be  discharged. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
vention do  adopt  the  fifth  resolution  report- 
ed by  the  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Copeland,  and  laid  upon  the 
table :  "  That  it  be  very  respectfully  re- 
commended to  the  Legislature  to  cause  a 
topographical,  and,  if  of  sufficient  impor-  j 
tance,  a  geological  survey  of  the  State,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  may  not  already  have 
been  surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  having  I 
before  them  such  information  of  a  definite  j 
character,  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a  ' 
just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  every  section  ' 
of  the  State."  i 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Con-  '; 
tion  be  presented  to  the  Authorities  of  the  i 
city  of  Utica  for  their  attention  in  procuring:  !| 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Convention  during 
its  present  sitting. 

The  Vice  President,  in  conformity  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Convention,  then  an- 
nounced the  following  gentlemen  as  com- 
mittees in  their  respective  Senatorial  Dip- 
tricts : 

1st  District — Stephen  Allen,  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  John  A.  Kin^. 

2d  District — George  D.  Wiokham  of 
Orange,  Allen  McDonald  of  Westchester, 
and  Albro  Aikin  of  Dutchess. 

3d  District — Samuel  Cheever  of  Albany, 
Richard  P.  Hart  of  Rensselaer,  and  Aloii- 
zo  C.  Paige  of  Schenectady. 

4th  District — Edwin  Dodge  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Luther  Bradish  of  Franklin,  Rich- 
ard Keese,  of  Clinton. 

6th  District — Hiram  Denio  of  Oneida, 
Isaac  W.  Bostwick  of  Lewis,  and  Alviu 
Bronson  of  Oswego. 

6ih  District — John  H.  Prentiss  of  Otse- 
go, Chas.  Pumpelly  of  Broome,  and  I.  S. 
Beebe  of  Tompkins. 

7lh  District — John  Wilkinson  of  Onon- 
daga, Azariah  Smith  of  Onondaga,  and 
Gerard  Wilsoft  of  Ontario. 

8th  District — Elisha  B.  Strong  of  Mon- 
roe, Jas.  Stryker  of  Erie,  and  Benjamin 
Chamberlain  of  Cattaiaugus. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks   of  the  Con- ; 
vention  be  presented  to  the  officers  of  the 
meeting. 

R«80iYfid,  TU«t  tb9  proceediiig;^  of  this 


Convention  be  published,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers, including  the  latu   President,  be  re- 
quested to  subscribe  their  names  thereto. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

Samuel  Bkardslev,  Pics'dt. 


Sylvester   Miller,  )  ,-  r>     >  i 

J.  G.  sw.FT,        r  ^'''  '*'' 
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David  C.  Colhe.n 

TlIKODOKE  8    GoL 
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In  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  published  above,  we  give 
the  letters  below — one  of  them  written  by 
the  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  now  member  of 
Congress  elect  from  New  York,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Scheru,crhorn  of  Rochester, 
in  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  that  riiy. 

New-York,  Nov.  7,  1833. 
Henry  Yates,  Esq.  Chairman. 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  am  gratified  with  the 
proposed  measure  of  a  State  Convention  at 
Utica,  relative  to  the  pro.^pcctive  internal 
improvement.'^  of  our  givat  and  growing 
State.  I  think  the  measure  will  elicit  and 
concentrate  a  inas.^  of  information  on  this 
important  subject,  calculated  to  produce 
greater  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  great- 
er vuiity  of  action  than  hii.s  been,  and,  I 
trust,  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  some 
general  practical  sy^l^-m,  promotive  of  this 
great  paramount  public  interest. 

I  regret  that  recent  engagement.^,  added 
to  old  ones,  put  it  out  of  m}'  power  to  a;- 
lend  personally.     Your  obed't  serv't, 

Gideon  Lee. 

Rochc.<!ter,  9ih  Nov.  1835. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Utica  on  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement,  llih  Nov..  ISS-O. 
Dear  Sir  : — At  a  public  meeting  held  m 
thi.^  city,  puj-suant  to  notice,  live  delegates 
were  elected  to  meet  with  you    at   Uiica  : 
unforeseen  circum.<3tances  prevent  a  majori- 
ty from  attending ;  we  therefore  shall  not 
be  represented.     We  cordially  approve  of 
the  call  for  a  Convention,  and  shall  be  hap- 
py to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  measure 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  State. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the   import- 
ance of  constructing  and  improving  canals, 
rail  and  common  roads,  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  the  State  generally-. 
Ro.«pecifully,  your  ob't  .serv'ts, 

J.   M.  SCHERMEKHOHN, 

For  the  Committee. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railkoad  Rl- 
PORT. — We  commence  in  this  number,  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  Jonathan  Knight, 
Chief  Engineer  of  iKis  Road.  The  first 
part,  or  rather  first  report,  for  there  are  ttco, 
relates  to  the  Road  and  affairs  gerierallv  of 
the  Company.  The  other  part,  or  second 
report,  refers  particularly  to  the  examina- 
tions and  surveys  of  routes  for  the  Road 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  Riveis  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  We  shall  give 
this  report  entire,  notwiihsiauding  its  great 
length,  that  our  readers  may  see  and  duly 
appreciate  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  io 
crossing  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  our  neighbors  of  Baltimore 
which  grapples  with  tbetED,  apd  which,  w 


doubt  not,  will  successfully  overcome — a 
Well  as  lo  place  within  tlieir  roach  much 
useful  and  valuable  information  ;  by  which 
all  interested  in  such  works  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  renewed  efforts  in  the  outset,  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  information  in  their 
operation^*. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Ewginerr's  Office,  Baltikore 
AND  Ohio  Rairoao, 

Baltiinure,  October  5,  1835. 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas,    4 

Preat  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
The  time  for  making  the  annual  state- 
ments relating  to  the  affairs  of  tiie  Rail- 
roads in  charge  of  this  Company,  having 
arrived,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  present 
my  sixth  annual  report.         [.. 

It  was  stated,  in  my  n^nort  of  last  year, 
as  probable,  that  a  single  track  of  railway 
upon  the  Washington  Rranch  Railroad, 
would  be  opened  and  travelled  from  Balti- 
more to  the  line  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
by  the  first  of  July  then  next  ;  and  it  is 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  that  I  am  now 
enabled  to  state  that  the  result  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  then  enteitained:  For 
on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  a  locomotive 
engine,  with  a  train  of  cars  containing  the 
President,  Directors,  and  other  persons, 
went  and  returned  over  the  entire  space 
mentioned. 

Within  the  present  year,  the  Company, 
availing  itself  of  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  of  the  most  friendly 
and  enlightened  grants  of  the  municipality 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  has  pushed  for- 
ward the  work  with  unfaltering  energy, 
having  completed  the  graduation  and  ina. 
sonry,  and  the  laying  down  of  the  first  track 
of  Railway  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  within  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  boundary  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
Washington,  and  likewise  for  an  addition- 
al distance  of  about  1^  miles  within  those 
limits  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  thnt 
city  ;  so  that  the  entire  line  was  opened  for 
travel  on  the  25th  day  of  August  last,  on 
v.'hich  day  the  President  and  Directors 
opened  the  Road  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies; four  of  the  locomotives,  with  their 
respective  trains,  having,  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion,  passed  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  and  returned  during  the  day, 
conveying  nearly  one  thousand  persons— 
the  speed  being  about  twenty  mile<  an 
hour. 

In  the  very  short  time  of  a  few  mouths, 
say  in  leiKs  than  two  years,  the  foimationof 
this  Road,  involving  tiie  building  of  up. 
wards  of  46,000  perches  of  masonry,  and 
the  excavation  and  removal  of  nearly  -2,000,- 

000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  have  been  effi-ct- 
ed,  and  in  the  same  period,  a  single  track 
of  Railway  upon  the  entire  distance  (HOI 
miles),  and  5  miles  of  the  second  track  in 
the  principal  excavations,  have  been  laid. 

1  congratulate  the  Board  upon  so  speedy  a 
completion  of  the  work  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed, and  at  a  cost  which  puts  it  beyond 
doubt  that  when  the  second  track  shall  be 
completed,  the  toirl  ;iinouut  of  expenditure 
upon  the  con;  u  ion  of  this  Railroad  will 
fall  short  of  the  lowest  estimate  made  by 
me,  and  which  was  reported  on  the  27th 
July,  183.J.  Sec.  7th,  Annual  Report  of 
President  and  Directors,  page  59. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Branch  Road ,  as 
above  mentioned,  two  locomotive  engines 
hare  been  employed  upoD  it  in  the  (oavty- 
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euce  of  passengers,  each  making  one  circu- 
lar trip  daily,  and  no  trip  has  been  lost,  or 
even  uelayed,  beyond  a  few  minutes. 

The  time  consumed  in  making  a  trip 
with  the  engine,  is  usually  from  3  hours  10 
to  [i  hours  20  minutes ;  although  some- 
times the  journey  has  been  made  in  2  iiours. 
The  average  time,  however,  has  been  about 
'i  hours  15  minutes,  with  a  running  veloci. 
ty  of  about  20  miles  an  hour,  but  inclusive 
of  the  time  spent  at  the  water  stations,  the 
average  speed  is  about  16  2-3  miles  per 
hjur.  This  is  quite  a  high  velocity,  con- 
sidering the  rawness  of  the  embankments 
and  the  consequently  liability  to  derange- 
ment in  the  Road,  as  with  the  utmost  care, 
unequal  settlings  of  the  rails  will  occur, 
and  may  have  an  evil  effect  before  a  re- 
adjustment can  take  place :  And  this 
may  hiippen  on  many  parts  of  the  line 
at  the  same  time,  especially  on  occasions 
of  heavy  rains.  These  reflections  would 
seera  to  suiigest  the  propriety  of  a  lower 
rate  of  speed,  until  the  subsidence  of  the 
embankments  iiad  rendered  the  road  more 
permanent,  after  which  the  journey  miglit 
be  made  in  2  hours — meantime  15.milfs  an 
hour  would  be  more  safe,  and  at  tnis  speed 
the  time  would  be  2  hours  30  minutes. 

It  was  stated,  in  my  last  annual  report, 
that  the  graduation  and  masonry  upon  the 
sixth  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  were  then  completed,  and  that  in 
tie  course  of  that  season,  a  single  track  of 
rulway  would  probably  be  laid  down  the 
e  itire  length  of  tiiis  division,  extending  up 
tlic  Potomac,  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
C:iestpeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  from  the  Point 
o'Kockstothe  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Tais  expectation  was  duly  fulfilled,  and 
the  Road  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  1st 
day  of  December  last,  from  which  ume  the 
trade  and  travel  have  continued  to  pass  up- 
on the  Railroad  between  this  city  and  the 
point  to  which  the  Road  is  liaished  oppo- 
site to  Harper's  Ferry,  without  any  serious 
interruption. 

The  plan  of  a  viaduct  to  be  erected  across 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the 
Potomac  River  at  Harper's  Ferry,  has  been 
designed  chiefly  by  my  late  assistant,  B.  H. 
Latrope.  The  mason  work  of  this  struc- 
ture which  is  (besides  other  uses)  to  form  a 
connection  between  the  Baltimore  andOiiio 
and  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail- 
roads, has  already  been  contracted  for,  and 
it  is  intended  likewise  to  contract  for  the 
sueperstructure,  which  is  to  be  of  wood,  as 
soon  as  practicable ;  in  order  that  the  ea- 
tire  viaduct  may  be  finished  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

For  the  details  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion upon  both  Railroads,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  Casper  W.  Wever,  superintendent 
of  graduation,  masonry  and  construction. 

The  surveys  and  drawings  connected 
with  them  having  been  generally  completed 
to  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  Washington,  the 
services  of  several  of  my  assistants  have 
been  dispensed  with ;  of  this  number  are 
Benjamin  H.  Latrope,  who  is  now  Chief 
Engineer  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De- 
posit  Railroad,  and  Henry  R.  Hazlehurst, 
and  James  Murray,  who  are  likewise  upon 
that  Road  as  his  assistants. 

In  the  department  of  machinery  the  con- 
structions have  advanced  successfully  as 
regards  cars  and  coaches,  as  well  as  loco- 
motive engines,  in  all  of  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  mo.^t  brilliant  sucess.  For  the  details 
in  this  department  of  the  service,  I  refer  to 
the  Superintendent  of  machinery.  ! 

With  regard  to  the  locomotive  engine,  1 
we  hire  to  remark  thst  no  changes  in  the 


principle  of  its  construction,  have  been  in- 
troduced and  adopted  since  last  year.  The 
working  of  these  American  engines  proved 
so  ^satisfactory  that  it  wa?  thought  more 
aJvisable,  inasmuch  asthe  branch  to  Wash- 
ington was  to  be  travelled  exclusively  by 
the  power  of  steam,  to  construct,  without 
delay,  a  sufTicient  number  of  them  to  in- 
sure a  successful  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  transit  between  Baltimore 
and  the  capital  of  the  Union,  than  by  at- 
tempting to  improve  so  costly  a  machine, 
that  already  worked  so  well,  and  by  that 
means  risking  the  chance  of  a  failure  in  the 
requisite  supply  of  locomotive  engines. 
Some  slight  modifications,  however,  have 
been  usefully  made,  whilst  others,  of  the 
decided  value  of  which,  time  only  can  test, 
are  in  the  course  of  experiment. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  it  is  stated  that 
the  diameter  of  the  working  cylinders  of  the 
"  Arabian"  engine  were  each  1 2  inches,  and 
the  stroke  32  inches.  All  the  engines  since 
made,  however,  whilst  the  same  length  of 
stroke  is  preserved,  hive  the  diameter  of 
their  cylinders  increased  to  12^  inches :  and 
this  was  justified  by  the  competency  of  the 
boiler  to  generate  steam  enough  to  work 
the  enlarged  cylinders  with  effect. 

It  was  likewise  mentioned  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report,  that  the  waste  steam,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  cylinders  to  the  fan-wheel 
was  transmitted  in  a  hollow  belt,  encircling 
the  boiler,  in  which  belt  the  water  pipes 
leading  from  the  supply  pumps  were  in- 
closed, in  order  that  the  water  in  its  passage 
to  the  boiler  might  receive  heat  from  the 
waste  steam.  In  relation  to  this  mode  of 
savmg  fuel,  or  increasing  the  supply  of 
-steam,  we  have  now  to  say,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  being  attended  with  two  evils, 
I  he  ])lan  failed  to  realize  the  benefits  expect- 
ed from  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  reaction 
of  the  water  immediately  before  the  closing 
of*  the  valve  caused  a  sudden  and  powerful 
strain,  upo«  the  long  and  slender  pipe,  in 
which  that  fluid  was  enclosed,  by  which 
means  the  failure  of  the  pipe  at  the  joints, 
or  in  some  other  place,  would  often  take 
place  :  and  when  this  happened  the  pipe 
was  not  easy  of  repair,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  access  to  it.  In  the  second  place 
the  transmission  to  tiie  water  of  the  calor- 
icof  the  steam,  so  far  condensed  the  latter 
as  to  render  its  elasticity  unequal  to  the 
production  of  the  requisite  blast,  by  means 
of  the  fiin-wheel.  The  plan  of  the  belt  and 
its  {inclosed  pipes  was  therefore  abandor.ed, 
whilst  the  steam  was  conducted  in  a  difTer- 
ent  manner,  and  more  directly  from  thecy- 
linder^  lo  the  fan-Avheel:  at  the  same  time 
the  engine  continued  to  work  remarkably 
well,  although,  as  was  supposed,  with  less 
economy  than  if  the  heat  of  the  waste  steam 
were  imparted  to  the  water,  previously  lo 
the  injection  of  the  latter  into  the  boiler. 

To  effect  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose it  was  proposed  by  Ross  Winans,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  machinery,  to  cause  the 
waste  steam,  after  it  should  have  operated 
upon  the  blowing  apparatus,  to  pass 
through  100  copper  tubes,  each  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  ]  5  inches  in  length,  con- 
tained and  fixed  within  a  cylinder  flinches 
in  diameter  and  J.>  inches  in  length;  which 
cylinder  is  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the 
boiler,  and  with  the  fixtures  of  the  fan- 
wheel,  presents  a  uniform  finish.  The  wa- 
ter on  its  way  from  the  force  pumps  to  the 
boiler  is  impelled  into  and  through  the  cy- 
linder amongst  the  copper  tubes,  through 
which  the  steam  is  discharged,  as  above 
mentioned,  by  which  expedient  the  boiler 
would  be  supplied  with  water  already 
charged  with  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 


The  apparatus  for  heating  the  water  be. 
fore  it  is  thrown  into  the  boiler,  as  last  de- 
scribed, lias  been  made  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  engines  of  the  latest  construction, but 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  measure  the 
utility  of  the  contrivance  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

Subsequently  to  the  consiructiou  of  the 
'*'  Arabian'' engine  described  in  the  last  re- 
port,weighing  7^  tons,  an  increase  of  weight 
to  the  extent  of  about  one  ton  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,  so  that  the  engines  of 
the  roost  recent  construction  weigh  about 
8J  tons.  The  augmentation  in  weight  has 
accrued  from  an  increase  of  metal  in  the 
wheels,  and  in  several  other  parts,  being  in- 
troduced in  order  to  secure  greater  perma. 
neucy  and  durability  in  the  machine. 

The  opinion  wasexpressd  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report  that  an  engine  of  6^  tons  would 
iiave  sufficient  adhesiveness  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  upon  the  branch  road  to 
Wasliington ;  and  if  an  engine  of  this 
weight  could  be  made  of  suflScient  strength 
and  durab  lity  of  parts,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  a  capacity  to  supply  steam 
enough  to  maintain  the  desired  speed  ;  such 
should  be  the  class  of  engines  to  be  employ- 
ed upon  that  road.  The  immediate  neces 
sity,  however,  for  fabricating  a  number  of 
engines  sufficient  to  etlect  the  business  that 
would  be  required,  has  prevented  an  ellort 
to  produce  a  locomotive  engine  of  the  desir- 
ed weight :  at  the  same  time  we  have  san- 
guine hopes  that  success  will  attend  our  la- 
bors, in  this  respect  also,  whenever  the  ef-  ; 
fort  can  be  considerately  made. 

In  relation  to  the   power  of  the  Arabian 
engine  the  result  of  an  experiment  was  giv- 
en in  the  Report  above  mentioned,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  this  enginej  the  adhesiods 
of  both  pairs  of   wheels  being    employed, 
drew  after  it,  exclusive  of  the  tender,  upon 
a  level  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Mil- 
road  112  tons  18  cwt.  I  qr.  gross  at  a  speed 
of  11.79  miks  per  hour,  and  it  ascended  a 
grade  of  17  feet  per  mile  in  a  curve  of  less 
than  1000  feet  radius  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7 
miles  an  hour.     Engines  of  such  power,  a«r 
were  here  displayed,  would  seem  to  be  ea» 
pable  of  doing  any  kind  or  amount  of  busi-    - 
ness  that  commerce  or  intercourse    should 
demand  ;  nevertheless,  those  subseque»llr 
made,  whilst    they  have    been    somtWhat 
augmented  in  mass,  have  come  forth  with 
a  power  of  steam  and  of  traction  hitherto 
unequalled,  weight  for  weight,  it  is  believ- 
ed,   in    the  operations  of  the    locomotive 
steam  engine.     One  of  them  drew  upon  the 
occasion  of  opening  the  branch  to   Wash- 
ington, on  the  25th  of  August  last,  250  per- 
sons   in  5  eight-wheeled  coaches,  being  a 
gross  weight  of  about   47  tons  ;  at  a  speed 
of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  at  this  rate  too  up 
the  ascents  of  20  feet  to  the  mile,  of  which 
grade  there  are  on  that  road  5  or  6  conse- 
cutive miles. 

The  power  of  one  of  the  new  engines  of  "" 
8J  tons,  called  the  "George  W^ashington," 
was  recently  tested  upon  the  Washington 
Brnnch  Railway.  It  drew  a  train  of  30 
freight  cars  and  one  passengercoach,  weigh- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  engine  and  tender,  115 
tons  gross.  With  this  load  the  time  in 
passing  over  29  miles  of  the  road  towards 
Washington  was  2  h.  44  rain.  30  sec,  in- 
cluding the  time  consumed  in  stopping  by 
thej  way  «)  replenish  with  water,  &c., 
amounting  to  32  min.  40  sec.  And  the 
time  employed  in  returning  over  the  same  ' 
distance,  with  the  same  train,  was  2  h.30  in. 
38  sec,  including  stoppages  to  the  amount 
of  25  min.  55  sec.  In  the  one  direction  the 
average  velocity  whilst  inj  motion  was. 
therefore,   13.2,  and    in  the  other  U  roi|e<» 
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ptr  hour.  The  road  at  the  two  eiuls  of  the 
journey  is  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  yet 
the  part  at  Washington  is  lower  by  about 
80  feet  than  at  the  commencement  ul  the 
branch  at  the  Patapsco. 

The  average   speed,  though  great  with 
the  enormous  load  mentioned,  does  uoi  lur- 
nish  a  just  measure  of  the  full  power  of  this 
engine  :  on  account  of  the  extent  o/  the  level 
and  descending  parts  of  .'he  way,  the  speed 
might  have  been  much  greater,  but  extreme 
velocity  was  not  the  object  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  supply  of  steam  in  the  cylin- 
ders was   regulated   by  the  Engineer  so  as 
lo  approximate   to  a  uniformity  of  speed 
upon  all  parts  of  the  road.     It  is  upon  the 
ascending  parts  of  the  Railway,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  look   for  the  full  display  of 
power  on   this   occasion  :  and   it  was  ob- 
served  that    the  train  ascended  5  consecu- 
tive miles  of  the    road,   having  a  uniform 
ascent   at   the  rate  of  iO  feet   to  the  mile, 
in  i6  miu.  8  sec,  being  a  velocity  at  the 
rate   of  11.48  miles  per   hour.     Here,  the 
weight  of  the  tender  being  5^  tons,  and  the 
resistance   upon  a  level  part  of  this   Rail- 
way being  assumed  at   1 1   lb.  per  ton,  the 
force  of  traction  required    to   balance   the 
friction  and  gravity  of  the  train  of  I  l.J  tons 
was  2i03  lb.  whilst,  allowing  for  the  gravi- 
tating tendency  down   the  descent,    v(  the 
engine   and  lender,  it  will  appear  iliai    the 
engine  did,  upon  thi$  occasion,  exert  a  pow- 
er  of  traction,  (beyond  what  was  sutlicieni 
to  overcome  the  friction  ui)on  a  level  of  it- 
self and  tender)  equal  to  iSli  lb.  at  a  speed 
of  11.48  miles  per  hour;  being  equal  to  the 
conveyance  upon  a  level  at  this  velocity  of 
a  train  of  cars  weighing  gross  211  tons. 

T'his  engine,  with  several  others  of  the 
same  model,  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year,  at  the  Company's  workshop,  by  the 
contractors  Davis  and  Gartner,  which  firm 
is  now  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  PJjineas  Davis,  the  ertici- 
ent. partner,  who  attended  personally  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  engines; 
and  to  whose  genius  and  worth,  the  world 
IS  indebted  for  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  Railway  machinery. 

For  the  operations  relating  to  transpor- 
tation, 1  must  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
officer  having  charge  of  that  department 
of  the  service. 

With  the  approbation,  and  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Samuel  Sprigg  and  .Joseph  Cald- 
well, Esquires,  on  behaif  of  the  citizens  of 
Wheeling  and  its  vicinity,  and  of  John 
Thompson,  Esq.,  residing  at  the  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek,  on  behalf  of  the  interests  at 
that  place  and  its  neighborliood,  I  commen- 
ced early  in  the  month  of  May  last,  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  Alleghany  monntains, 
and  the  country  generally,  from  Cumber- 
land, is  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wheeling,  and  likewise  at  the  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek,  in  Virginia,  with  a  view  to 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  obtaining  a 
route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Potomac  at 
Cumberland,  to  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
points  just  mentioned. 

The  examination  was  likewise  carried 
to  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  the  course  of  this  reconnoissance,  ma- 
ny difficult  defiles  in  those  mountainous  re- 
gions were  penetrated  and  examined,  and 
connections  traced  between  the  ijaps,  which 
nature  has  formed,  in  the  various  parallel 
chains  of  which  the*Allegi;anies  s\re  com- 
posed ;  and  access  was  had  to  all  the  au- 
thorities that  could  shed  light  upon  the  to- 
pagraphy  of  the  country  in  question,  either 
as  to  distances  or  attitudes. 

These  examinations  have  losniled  in    a 
perfect  conviction||on   my  piri.  of  the   en 


tire  feasability  of  a  Railroad  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Ohio  River:  and  moreover,  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  construct  a  Rail- 
road, within  reasonable  limits  of  expense, 
from  Cumberland  to  Wlieeling,  and  like- 
wise to  Piitsl)iirgh,  upon  which  the  motive 
power  may  be  that  of  steam  by  locomotive 
engines,  and  dispensing  cp.tirely  with  fixed 
or  stationary  engines,  with  their  inclined 
planes,  ropes,  and  other  fixtures. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
connoissance and  the  results,  and  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  locomotive  engine  in  tra- 
versinir  different  grades  at  various  veloci- 
ties, reference  is  made  to  my  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  30th  ult.  upon  that  sub- 
ject; which  report  I  hereunto  annex,  ac- 
companied with  a  map  of  the  country  from 
Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  River,  exhibiting 
the  routes  examined. 


Chf. 


Respectfully  submitted,  ■''•^ 
J.  Kkight, 
Engr.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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Chaki.bston  ano  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
-^In  this  number  will  be  found  the  Report 
referred  to  in  our  last  in  relation  to  this  con- 
templated improvement.  W^tth  this,  and 
the  more  certain  improvements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania aad  Maryland  staring  us  in  the  face 
on  the  South — the  Railroad  from  Albany 
to  Boston  on  the  East — and  the  improve- 
ments going  on  in  Canada  on  the  North — it 
becomes  the  State  of  New-York  ,to  move, 
soon,  steadily,  omeard,  or  be  eclipsed  as  she 
willjrichly  deserve,  and  as  we  hope  she  will, 
by  her  more  considerate  and  enterprising 
neighbors. 

Rallroitd  from  the  Raukit  of  lite  Ohio 
River  lo  the  Tide  AVatcr't  ot  the  Carol!- 
iini*  and  (jSeorffia. 

Procekdings  in  Cincinnati. — On  Mon- 
day evening.  August  10th,  1835,  a  public 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  was  held 
at  the  Ccviincrcial  Kjcchange,  for  the  ;iur- 
pose  of  promoting  the  construction  of  a 
Railroad,  from  Newport  or  Covington,  op- 
posite Cincinnati,  to  Paris,  in  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky.  After  the  requisite  pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject  were  concluded. 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  Thai  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
posed Railroad,  from  Paris  iyto  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Which,  being  unanimously  adopted. 
Dr.  Drake,  J.  W.  Bakewtll,and  J.S.  VVil. 
liams,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Tiie  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  next 
Saturday,  the  15th,  when  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Newport  and  Covington  were 
present.  An  elaborate  report  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Willianis  having  been  made  on  the 
?ubjeet  of  the  Railroad  to  Paris,  and  the 
steps  necessary  lo  promote  a  survey  of  the 
route  taken,  the  committee  on  the  extension 
of  lite  road  into  the  southern  States,  were 
called  upon,  when  Dr.  Drake  presented  and 
read  the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a  Railroad  from  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River'to  thf*  maritime  coast  of  the 
Carolinasand  Georgia,  having  in  a  general 


uiai'Pcr    considered    its    pra,f-ti''al'iVty  and 


advantages,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing     »  -y  .  ,    , 

REl'ORti 

The  States  which  border  on  the  Ohio,  or 
are  watered  by  its  great  tributary  streams, 
are  western   or  tramontane   Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken. 
tucky,  and  Tennessee;  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  which  thdt  river   flows,  almos* 
parallel  with  the  sea  coast  of  the  old  south- 
em  States.     From  the  seven  States  above 
mentioned,  there  are  highways  of  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean   in  but  two  direc- 
tions— northeast,    and   southwest.       The 
forraetj  Consisting  of  several  distinct  Unts 
of  river,  canal,  Macadamized  and  Railroad 
communications,     reaches     the     Atlantic 
ocean  between  the  west  end  of  Long  IsWnd 
Sound  and  the  mouth    of  the   Chesapeake 
Bay— from  New  York   to  Norfolk — a  dis- 
tance, on  a  straight  line,  of  300  miles  :  The 
latter  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico by  the   delta  of  the  Mississippi.     Be- 
tween  these  two  points  of  marine  connec- 
tion with    the    interior,  is  a   coast    nearly 
3000  miles  in  extent,  constituting  the  sea- 
board  of    southerri   Virginia,   North  stnd 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  with  which  the  Stales  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  have  no  direct  com- 
munication, even  by  meaus  of  a  good  post- 
road,  so  that  the  mail  to  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  not  three 
hundred  miles  distant   from  the   banks   of 
the  Ohio,  in  a  straight  line,  is  actually  sent 
by  Washington  City,   on    a   route   nearly 
four  times  as  long.     With  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  which  lies  west  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida,  the  Ohio  States  have  rea- 
dy intercourse,   by   the  Mississippi   River; 
but  wiih  the  region  east  of  that  peninsula, 
they  are  destitute  ot  all  adequate  means  of 
commercial  and  social   connection.     Here 
then  is  a  great  desideratutn,  which  can  be 
supplied  in  no  other  manner  than    by  the 
contemplated  Railroad. 

Starting,  perhaps  from   more  than  one 
point  on  the  Ohio  River,  in   the  State  of 
Kentucky,  this  road  should  stretch   nearly 
south  ;  and  branching,  when  it  enters  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  to  reach  their  tide 
waters  at  several  different  places.    Taking 
Cincinnati  as  a  city  intermediate  between 
Maysville  and  Louisville,  and    Charleston 
as   intermediate  between  Wilmington,    in 
North  Carolina,  and  Augusta,  in   Georgia-, 
the  road  might  be  said,  more  especially,  \o 
connect  Cincinnati   and    Charleston,  and 
may  for  convenience  in  this  report,  take  its 
length  and  designation  from  those  two  ci- 
ties.    Starting  uom  the  former,  or   rather, 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
in   Newport  or   Covington,  it  would    tra- 
verse the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  Cumber- 
land  Gap,  near  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  Slate  of  Virginia,  then  cross  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and,   ascending   the  valley 
of  the    French  Broad,    in    North   Caroli- 
na,  arrive  at  Greenville,   or    some  other 
{loint,  in  South  Carolina,  beyond    the    Al- 
eghany  mountains,  whence   it  may  pass 
down  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.by  one  branch, 
and     by    another    more     immediately    \tt 
Charleston,    in    the    direction  of   Colum- 
bia.     In   traversing    North    Carolina,    it 
might,   with    facility,   the  surface  of  the 
country    permitting,     be     connected      by 
a  lateral    road,  with     the  projected   Cape 
Fear  and  Yadkin  Railway,  which  passing 
through  Fayetteville,  is   to   terminate  at 
Beaty's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba  River. 
*  The   distance   between   Cincinnati    and 
Charleston,  on  a  straight  line,  is  about  •''iOO, 
which  would  probably  require  a  Road  of  700 
miles.    South   Carolina,  however,  has  al- 
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ready  made  a  Railway,  135  miles  in  length, 
to  Hamburgh,  on  the  Savannah  River,  op- 
posite Augusta,  nearly  in  the  direfetion  of 
Cincinnati  ;  and  the  contemplated  Railroad 
to  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  ex- 
actly  in  tlie  course  of  Charleston,  (for  the 
construction  of  which  there  are,  in  the  opi. 
nion  ol"  your  committee,  a  great  many 
weighty  reasons  of  a  local  nature,)  would 
have  a  length  of  about  90  miles,  thus  leaving 
but  475  miles  to  complete  this  new  and 
most  important  communication,  between 
the  interior  and  the  sea-board  of  the  south. 

The  middle  of  this  main  trunk  would  be 
intersected  by  the  projecteed  Railroad  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  via  Lynchburg,  to 
Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  by  which  the 
Old  Dominion  would  acquire  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  her  daughter,  Kentucky; 
and  aUo  with  severalof  the  States  formed  out 
©f  the  North-Western  Territory,  which  was 
once  her  property, — travelling  from  the 
West  to  southern  Virginia,  being  thus  re- 
stored to  the  route  which  it  took  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  settlements. 

By  an  extension  west,  to  Nashville,  of  the 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Knoxville  Read, 
the  whole  of  central  and  northern  Tennes- 
see would  be  enabled,  with  great  facihty,  to 
communicate  with  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, by  means  of  the  southern  extremity, 
with  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  means  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  great  highway 
under  consideration. 

From  the  maritime  terminations,  and  the 
lateral  branches  of  this  extended  trunk,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  or  con- 
tinental connections  which  it  would  estab- 
lish. 

These  would  extend,  both  east  and  west, 
from  Cincinnati,  for  several  hundred  miles, 
and  through  every  intervening  northern 
point.  First,  the  Ohio  River  would  connect 
it  with  western  Virginia  and  western  Penn. 
sylvania — embracing  the  valleys  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  Monongahela,  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers :  Second,  the  Ohio  and  'Erie 
Canal,  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  al. 
ready  finished ;  the  Miami  and  Maumee  Ca- 
nal, in  progress  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake 
Erie,  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  Erie 
and  Wabash  Canal  of  Indiana  ;  and  the  Mad 
River  and  Sandusky  Railroad,  from  Dayton 
lo  the  Lake,  the  execution  of  which  has 
commenced,  would  connect  it  with  the  en- 
tire chain  of  northern  lakes,  from  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  to  the  Straights  of  Mackinac,  and 
even  Green  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  including  the  eastern  border 
of  Wisconsin  Territory,  north  or  mari- 
time  Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territory,  a  part  of  UppeJ  Ca- 
nada, and  the  centre  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  Ohio  :  Third,  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  just  mentioned,  and  the  Railroad 
from  Lawrenceburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  to  Indianapolis,  already  begun, 
would  carry  its  advantages  into  the  depths 
of  Indiana :  Fourth,  the  Ohio  River  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  Mississippi  would  connect 
it,  beneficially,  with  south  and  west  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  immense  extent  of  unset- 
tled territory  watered  by  the  upper  Missis- 
nippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Thus  the  pro- 
posed main  trunk,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Charleston,  would  resemble  an  immense 
horizontal  tree,  extending  its  roots  through, 
or  into,  ten  States,  and  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  territory,  in  the  northern  inte- 
rior of  the  Union,  while  its  branches  would 
wind  through  half  as  many  populous  States 
on  the  southern  sea-board. 

The  extent  of  this  inland  communication 
from  north  to  south,  through  the  centre  of 
the  United  States,  would  comprehend  at 
least  1  b°  of  latitude,  and  could  only  be  com- 


pared with  that  established  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  would  not  indeed  be  limit- 
ed by  the  continent,  for,  as  many  import- 
ant islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  contig- 
uous to  South  Carolina,  they  would,  in  fact, 
be  comprehended  in  the  new  facilities  of 
intercourse  that  would  be  established  be- 
tween the  south  and  north,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  into  the  estimate. 

Of  the  physical  practicability  of  con- 
structing tlic  main  trunk  of  the  proposed 
Railway,  across  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  your  com- 
mittce  see  no  reason  lo  entertain  a  doubt. 
It  is  true,  that  it  must  traverse  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  and  scale  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  Alh.'ghany  mountains.  One  of 
the  branches,  however,  of  the  latter  river, 
the  Erench  Broad,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
originating  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  most  southern  of  the  mountain  cliains, 
runs  to  the  north,  traversing  the  western  an- 
gle of  North  Carolina,  to  unite  with  the 
Tennessee,  thus  opening  a  pass  through  a 
part  of  the  mountains,  and  mvifing  to  the 
enterprize.  Of  the  iiei^sjht  of  the  remaining 
mountains,  your  committee  cannot  speak 
with  confidence,  but  believe  it  to  be  less 
than  that  of  the  AUeghanies,  where  they 
are  traversed  by  the  Railroad  and  canals 
from  Philadelphia  lo  Pittsburg.  However 
this  may  be,  no  decision  of  the  question  of 
physical  practicability  can  be  made,  but  by 
competent  engineers,  on  an  actual  examina- 
tion of  tlie  route. 

The  question  of  expense  can  of  course 
only  he  settled  by  the  same  means.  As- 
suming that  the  projected  Railroad  from 
the  Oiiio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  to 
Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  will, 
from  tlie  considerations  limited  lo  the  re- 
gion of  country  concerned,  be  mostceriain- 
ly  executed,  and  referring  to  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  the  Railroad  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta,  the  intervening  section  would  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  exceed  475  miles,  which, 
at  the  high  price  of  1-2,500  dollars  per  mile, 
would  not  amount  to  (j,000,000  of  dollars ; 
a  sum  not  greater  than  is  about  to  be  ex- 
pended by  a  company  of  capitalists,  in  the 
construction  of  a  Railway  Avithin  the  State 
of  New- York,  to  run  nearly  parallel  with 
her  Grand  Canal,  and  connect  the  same  wa- 
ters with  the  same  city. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  central 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  road 
ivould  run  through  a  country  but  thinly  in- 
habited, and  furnishing  little  aid,  either  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  or  in  swelling 
the  amount  of  transportation  upon  it.  But 
why  is  it  so  sparsely  peopled  ?  Manifestly, 
in  part,  because,  of  all  portions  of  our  com- 
mon country,  it  is  the  most  inaccessible  and 
the  most  destitute  ol'  facilities  for  the  ex- 
portation of  its  iron,  salt,  coal,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  other  natural  productions.  To 
wait,  therefore,  for  a  denser  population,  as 
a  condition  for  commencing  a  great  work 
of  Internal  Improvement,  which  only  can 
augment  that  density,  would  be  to  wait  for 
the  development  of  an  effect,  before  resort- 
ing to  the  only  cause  that  can  produce  it. 
Let  the  road  be  executed,  and  an  instanta- 
neous impulse  will  be  given  to  improvement 
in  that  region.  If,  however,  it  were  too 
sterile  for  such  a  result  to  occur,  no  argu- 
ment against  the  project  could  arise  from 
that  fact,  for  the  undertaking  is  necessary 
to  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  production 
of  the  States  penetrated  by  its  extremities, 
in  which  respect  it  would  be  similar  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  route,  which, in 
a  part  of  its  course,  passes  over  uninhabited 


mountains,  and  still  facilitates  an  immense 
trade  between  the  east  and  west. 

Thus  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
line  of  an  artificial  way  should  lie  through 
a  cultivated  and  populous  country,  nor  need 
we  look  to  the  inhabitants  along  this  or  any 
other  projected  Railroad  or  Canal,  for  the 
means  of  its  copstruction.  These  will  be 
furnished  by  the  capitalists  of  anya^nd  every 
part  of  ihe  country,  or  even  by  those  of  Eu- 
rope, the  moment  the  enterprise  is  author- 
ised by  the  States  through  vvrhich  it  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  probabilitiesof  a  profita- 
ble investment  are  rendered  manifest.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  Statei> 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Caroiinas, 
might,  in  their  sovereign  (fapaciiy,  execute 
this  work,  and  make  it  a  rich  and  lasting 
source  of  revenue;  and,  they  have  as  little 
doubt,  that  the  incorporated  joint  stock  com- 
panies would  at  once  be  able  to  command 
the  requisite  capital.  t^'i 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
strongest  motives  exist  for  the  imaiediate 
execution  of  this  great  work.  At  least  half 
the  people  of  the  Union,  compreheoded,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  East  Florida,  Geor^a, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Miclu^an, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  interest- 
ed in  its  completion,  as  they  would  instant- 
ly  participate  in  its  advantages;  and,  as 
your  coraniittec  believe,  need  only  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  to  be  at  once  aroubed  to 
efficient  action. 

Would  it  pass,  like  the  New-York  Ca- 
nal, or  the  projected  Railroad  from  Augusta, 
in  Georgia,  to  Memphis,  in  Tenoessee, 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  consequent- 
ly combine  regions  which  have  similar 
climates,  and  identical  productions,  its 
value  would  be  far  less.  i3ut,  as  we  have 
seen,  stretching  boldly  from  north  to  south, 
and,  with  the  present  and  future  public 
works  of  the  Slates  between  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er and  tiic  Lakes,  establishing  a  high  road 
of  communication  through  nearly  all  the 
climates  and  varieties  of  soil,  productions, 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
forever  stand  alone  and  conspicuous  among 
the  public  works  of  the  Union,  both  in  the 
kind  and  amount  of  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  which  it  would  promote. 

The  sustenance  and  manufactures  of  the 
corn  States,  from  Kentucky  to  Michigan, 
would  instantly  pass  aloyg  it  to  the  south- 
ern consumer,  of  the  region  from  Cape 
Florida  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  avoiding 
all  the  delays,  commissions,  dangers  of  the 
river,  and  dangers  and  damages  of  a  tropi- 
cal sea  voyage  which  belong  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Gulf  route ;  and  even  much  of 
the  produce  that  might  be  designed  for 
coasting  or  foreign  exportation,  would 
reach  the  seaports  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  by  the  same  channel,  instead  of 
going  to  New-Orleans  or  New- York.  0^ 
the  other  hand,  the  tropical  productions  of 
the  northeast  of  Cuba,  and  of  East  Flori- 
da— their  spices,  sugar,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  figs  ; — and  the  indigo,  rice,  and  cotton 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina  would,  by  the 
same  direct  route,  penetrate,  in  a  few  days, 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  spread 
among  the  consumers,  even  to  the  shoreK 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Some  of  your  committee,  indeed,  incline 
to  the  l)elief,  that  the  same  channel  would, 
at  no  distant  time,  become  an  inlet  for 
many  of  ilie  productions  and  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries  ;  for  commerce,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  based  upon  a  direct 
exchange  of  productions  and  commodities. 
Thus  the  shipping  merciiants  of  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  might  barter  their  cot- 
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ton  iQ  £urope  for  manufactures  required 
by  the  people  of  the  Slates  in  the  \'alley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  exchauge  the  same  for 
their  sustenance  ;  the  whole  operation,  both 
continental  and  marine,  being  performed 
without  the  instrumentality  of  any  other 
money  than  that  employed  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  transportation. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  business  that  would, 
at  length,  be  conducted  on  this  national 
highway,  the  conirailtee  scarcely  dare  to 
speak.  To  them  it  appears  of  a  magni- 
tude, which  they  fear  the  meeting  and  the 
community  af  the  present  time  would  re- 
gard as  extravagant  and  incredible.  By 
the  existing  population  of  the  portions  of 
country,  ete.i  now  connected  with  the 
work,  there  would  be  a  great  amount  jf 
trayelling  and  transportation  ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  would  augment  the  popu- 
lation of  the  zone  of  country  through  which 
it  would  pass ;  tlie  impulse  to  agriculture 
it  would  impart ;  the  manufaciuriug  es- 
tablishments it  would  set  up,  and  the  lat- 
eral Turnpikes,  Railroads  and  Canals  it 
would  suggest,  to  nsw  districts  of  coun- 
try, from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Mis- 
lissippi,  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes,  would 
make  it  the  parent  of  a  great  system  of 
central  internal  improrernent,  and  enable 
it  to  augment  the  amount  of  its  articles  of 
transportation  to  an  indetinite  degree. 
These  immense  pecuniary  benefits,  accru- 
ing to  millions  of  people,  sliould,  of  them- 
selves, prompt  those  who  are  interested  to 
an  immediate  attention  to  the  work;  but 
there  are  other  and  nobler  considerations, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

No  public  work  could  contribute  more 
powerfully  to  our  luuinnal  defence.  Es- 
tablishing a  direct  and  rapid  comuiuiiica- 
tion,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  separated, 
unlike  the  eastern  and  western,  from  the 
dominions  of  foieigu  nations  l)y  narrow 
sheets  of  writer  only,  if  would  a/Iord  facil- 
ities for  the  truusportatinn  of  iroops,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  military  sustenance,  from 
the  centre  to  the  borders,  or  even  from  one 
frontier  to  the  other,  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity  ;  thus  favorin^  a  concenir:ition,  re- 
quisite to  national  defence  in  time  of  war, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  eflertcd  ;  and 
which  would  present  a  new  triumph  of 
civilization  over  barbarism,  by  making  civil 
public  works,  an  efficient  substitute  for 
standing  armies  and  powerful  navies,  which 
exhaust  the  resources  and  endanger  the 
liberties  ot  a  nation. 

But  the  must  interesting  and  affectiag 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  enterprise,  would  be  the  so- 
cial and  political. 

What  is  now  the  amount  of  persona) 
intercourse  between  the  millions  of^\meri. 
can  fellow-citizeus,  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  on  the  ont 
hand,  and  Kentucky.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other.'  Do  they  not  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  each  other;  and,  per- 
haps, with  wrong  opinions  and  prejudices, 
which  the  intercourse  of  a  few  years  would 
annihilate  forever  ?  Should  this  work  be  ex- 
ecuted, the  personal  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  would  instantly 
become  unprecedented  in  the  United  States. 
Louisville  and  Augusta  would  be  brought 
into  social  intercourse ;  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  be  neighbors ;  and  parties  of 
pleasure  start  from  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah for  those  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
people  of  the  two  great  valleys  would,  in 
summer,  meet  in  the  interveningMinountain 
region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
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one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in  the 
United  States;  exchange  their  opinions, 
compare  their  sentiments,  and  blend  their 
feelings — the  north  and  the  south  would., 
in  fact,  shake  hands  with  each  other,  yield 
up  their  social  and  political  hostility, pledge 
themselves  to  common  national  interests, 
and  part  as  friends  and  brethren. 

Finally,  the  immense  summer  throng  of 
visiter?  which  annually  go  up  to  the  uorlli, 
along  the  seaboard,  would  be  made  siill 
grealer,  and  turning  westwardly,  through 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New- York,  spread  over  the  nor- 
thern centre  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi ; 
concentrating  on  their  return  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio;  having  seen  what  they 
now  never  see,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
what  at  present  is  unknown  to  them,  the 
very  heart  of  the  Republic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  of  the  north  would,  in 
autumn  and  winter,  pour  down  upon  the 
temperate  plains  of  the  south,  in  turn,  stu- 
dying their  political,  civil  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, participating  in  their  warm  hos- 
pitality,  catching  a  glow  of  southern  feel- 
ing, gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  return 
enlarged  in  their  patriotism  and  enriched 
in  their  knowledge  of  our  common  country. 
Thus,  this  travelling,  alone,  would,  at  no 
distant  day,  reimburse  tie  expenditures  by 
which  it  might  be  created,  while  it  would 
unite  with  the  ties  of  business,  in  confining 
with  a  new  girdle.  States  which  are  now 
but  loosely  connected,  and  thereby  contrib- 
ute powerfully  to  the  jH-rpetuity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Union. 

Dan.  Drake,  ) 

T.  W.  BAKEWEi.t.,   S  Cum 

J.vo.  S.  Williams,    ) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  .Xugust  15,  1835.  ^  ; y^\ 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Garrard,  Esq.,  sec- 
onded by  General  James  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Drake  then  offered,  from  the  '•ommit- 
tee,  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
severally  adopted. 

SIPPLEMEKTART    REPORT. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a. Railroad  from  Ohio  toSouth 
Carolina,  having  prepared  a  scries  of  reso- 
lutions to  be  offered  in  case  their  report 
should  be  adopted,  beg  leave  to  pre.'ient  the 
following  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Commit, 
tee  of  Inquiry 'and  Correspondeuce  be  ap- 

fiointed,  consisting  of  seven  members — lour 
rom  Cincinnati,  two  from  the  adjoining 
part  of  Kentucky,  and  one  from  eastern  In- 
diana ;  four  of  whom  shallbe  a  quorum. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  theduty  of  siid  Com- 
mittee to  elect  from  their  own  body  a  Chair- 
man and  Secretary,  and  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  report  just  adopted,  together  Avith 
su.'h  communications  as  they  can  promply 
obtain,  and  'uch  an  address  of  their  own  as 
they  may  consider  relevant  to  the  subject. 

3.  That  it  be  recommended  to  them,  to 
make  an  immediate  communication  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, interested  in  the  proposed  work,  re- 
questing them  to  bring  the  subject  before 
their  respective  Legislatures,  at  their  next 
sessions. 

4.  That  they  be  requested  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  practicable  to  inform 
and  interest  the  people  living  near  the  pro- 
posed Road,  relative  to  the  subject 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  resolution,  the 
following    gentlemen    vere    appointed    a 
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Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and 
Inquiry : 

Gen.  William  H.  Harrison," 

James  Hell,  Esq., 

Edward  D.  Mansfieli,  Esq., 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 

Gen.  James  Taylor,  Newport,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  W.  King,  Covington,  Ky. 

George  A.  Dunn,  Esq.,  Lawreuceburg,  la. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Committee. 

T.  W.  Bakewell,  Chairman. 

James  McCandless,  Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS    TO   THE  COMMITTEE    OF    IK- 
«iL-IRT. 

Subatanee  of  the  Remarks  made  by  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  Esq.,  on  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going Report. — I  consider,  sir,  the  initial 
proceedings  now  in  progress,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  neie  era  in  the  commercial 
history  and  prosperity  of  this  beautiful  re. 
gion  of  country.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
general  spirit  of  physical  and  social  improve- 
ment, now  in  "such  activity  throughout  our 
whole  country  ;  with  that  energy  of  enter- 
prise, which  has  sent  our  Atlantic  friends 
in  search  of  new  courses  of  trade,  till  they 
have  stretched  their  long  arms  into  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  recent  wilderness,  and 
are  gathering  with  their  feelers,  every  ar- 
ticle of  commerce — with  that  community 
of  intereat,  which  is  uniting  the  most  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  Union,  in  the  nearness 
I  of  neighborhood  and  the  unity  of  brethren. 
!  But,  sir,  I  wish  to  state,  not  so  much  my 
i  general  views  of  such  a  project  as  we  are 
now  considering,  as  the  result  of  some  in- 
quiries,  made  in  reference  to  its  practicabili- 
ty and  commercial  advantages.  In  this 
point  of  view  there  are  three  particulars  to 
beaxamined  : 

1st.  The  economy  of  time  and  distance. 
I  2nd.  The  cost  of  construction. 
^  ^d.  The  trade  which  is  to  constitute  the 
profit  of  the  work. 

The  distance,  in  comparison  with  other 
routes  to  the  Atlantic,  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  as  follows: 

1.  From  Cincinnati  to  Lexington  or  Paris, 
about  80  miles. 

2.  Thence  to  Cumberland  Gap,    130      " 

3.  Thence    to  the  junction  of 
French  Broad,  e'c.  52      " 

4.  Thence,  by  the  French  Broad 

and  Saluda, to  Columbia,  S.C.    215       •' 

5.  Thence  to  Charleston,  130      " 

Total  distance,  607 

The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to       ^         '■ 
New-York,  by  the  way  of  the  "^ 

Lakes,fs  950  miles. 

Distance   to   Philadelphia,    by 

the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  850       " 

Distance  to  Baltimore,  by  the 
_*  way  of  Wheeling,  650       " 

Distance  to  Mobile,  by  the  val- 
;£  ley  of  the  Tennessee,  780       '* 

ThuS;  we  perceive,  that  assuming  Cin. 
cinnati  as  the  centre — and  it  is  central  as 
respects  the  Ohio  River — the  Charleston 
route  is  340  miles  nearer  to  the  seaboard 
than  by  the  New-York  route ;  240  nearer 
than  by  Philadelphia  ;  40  nearer  than  by 
Baltimore  ;  and  170  nearer  than  by  Mobile. 
To  this  we  mav  Odd,  that  nothing  makes 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
seem  so  much  nearer,  but  the  constant  in- 
tercourse which  commerce  and  enterprise 
keeps.  And  what  prevents  this  to  the 
south,  but  the  v/ant  of  any  means  of  com. 
municat»«n.'  The  articles  raised  by  the 
Ohio  Vallev  and  the  southern  Atlantic,  arc 
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reciprocally  necessary  to  each  other;  and 
such  as  each  frequeaily  obtain,  by  very 
roundabout  means. 

In  respect  to  time,  the  difference  is  quite 
as  striking. 

Allowing  12  miles  an  hour,  an  average 
rate  for  freight  ears  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance  for  stoppages,  the  time  required  to 
transport  goods  from  Charleston  to  Cincin- 
nati will  not  exceed  60  hours, — 2^  days — 
say  8  days.  Now  to  transport  goods  from 
New-Orleans  to  Cincinnati  will  require, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  10 
days ;  from  New-York,  10  or  12  ;  from  Phil- 
adelphia, 8  or  10;  and  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Railroad  over  the  moun- 
tains, 4.  With  this  geographical  advan- 
tage, and  also  that  ol  being  much  less  ex- 
posed to  ice  and  snow,  we  should  think  it 
Duly  necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan,  to  cause  capitalists — especially 
those  of  Charleston,  to  at  once  engage  in  it. 
No  difficulties  of  construction  can  be  ap- 
prehended, except  those  which  arise  from 
ihe  Cumberland  Mountain  and  Blue  Ridge; 
as  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Smoky 
Mountain,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  is  traversed  by  the  valley  of  the 
French  Broad.  In  reference  to  the  height 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  may  be  said  that  Dar. 
by,  in  his  "  View  of  the  United  Slates," 
represents  the  plain,  which  contains  the 
height  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  as  high- 
est in  the  northeast,  and  gradully  declin- 
ing to  the  southwest — so  that  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Carolina  ought  to  be  of  less  height 
than  in  Virginia — over  which  Railroad 
routes  have  been  surveyed  and  found  prac- 
ticable; or  in  Pennsylvania,  over  which 
they  have  actually  been  constructed.  I  see, 
in  the  article  prepared  by  Judge  Peck,  of 
Tennessee,  for  Silliman's  Journal,  1832, 
that  the  Blue  Ridge  ha3  been  estimated  at 
four  thousand  feet ;  but  it  is  added,  that  the 
ascent  is  no  gradual,  that  the  traveller  can 
scarcely  realize  its  superior  height.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  must  present  much  less  ob- 
stacle than  the  .ibrubi  ridges  of  Pennsylva. 
nia,  over  which  the  Alleghany  and  Portage 
Railroad  has  ascended  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  and  been  found  a  safe  and 
easy  passage. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  inspection  of  the 
large  maps  will  show,  that  the  Blue  Ridge 
contains  three  or  four  gnvs,  near  the  inter- 
locking waters  of  the  trench  Broad,  the 
Broad  and  the  Saluda  Rivers;  the  route 
may,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  practicable. 

3.  As  to  the  cost  of  construction,  we  can 
only  say  (hut,  on  an  average  of  the  cost  of 
the  Amboy  and  South  Carolina  Railroads — 
one  of  sixty-one,  and  the  other  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  Mad  River  Rail- 
road in  Ohio,  and  of  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  Kentucky,  is  not  more 
than  $10,000  per  mile;  to'  which,  if  we 
add  $1,000,000  for  the  extra  cost  in  the 
passage  through  the  mountains,  it  will 
make  #7,000,000  for  the  cost  of  the  noblest 
work  of  inland  communication  ever  project- 
ed !  Wharfis'the  cost  compared  with  the 
advantage  f  New- York  has  granted  a  char- 
ter with  ^10,000,000  to  construct  a  Railroad 
through  her  own  State,  and  there  is  not 
wanting  capital  to  construct  it ;  and  what 
is  the  result  in  that  case  compared  with 
thtt,  which,  in  this  instance,  would  follow 
the  union  <>f  s^-vefal  States — of  cotton  and 
grain  growing  countries — of  mineral  and 
commercial  regions,'.in  one  "vast  chain  of 
active,  cnnnocted  enterprise? 

3.  Of  the  trade  and  pi'otluctivns  which  are 
to  sustain  it. 
The  region  cf  the  Carolina^  produce  CQt- 


ton  and  rice;  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  grain, 
tobacco,  pork  and  beef.  Their  productions 
being  difterent,  there  would  be  a  hrgc  trade 
from  this  source  only  ;  hut  independent  of 
that,  Charleston  is  an  Atlantic  port,  carry- 
ing on  a  large  trade,  in  both  exports  and 
imports  ;  hence,  it  would  open  a  ncic  mar- 
ket for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
west,  and  a  new  supply  for  those  of  foreign 
countries.  This  argument  alone  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  northern  Kentucky  and  east 
Tennessee,  so  far  cut  off  as  they  nov.-  are 
from  market. 

V  There  is  still  another  source  of  commerce 
in  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  the  mine- 
ral region  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caroli- 
na, through  which  this  Road  would  pass, 
and  whose  articles  of  export  would  be  in  de- 
maud,  at  either  end  of  the  line.  Among 
these  articles  are  coal,  iron,  salt,  slate,  lead, 
zinc,  and  gypsum;  a  larger  variety  of  min- 
erals than  probably|any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States  presents.  To  these  must  al- 
so be  added  gold,  which,  though  not  of 
much  advantage  in  the  estimated  carriage 
of  a  Railroad,  will,  it  is  presumed,  not  be 
despised  any  where. 

I  am  also  informed,  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent merchants,  that  Charleston  would  pos- 
sess great  advantages  over  New-Orleans, 
as  a  sliipping  port  for  the  staple  products 
of  this  district ; — that  it  would  not  only  be 
reached  by  a  shorter  passage,  but,  owing  to^ 
the  course  of  the  trade  winds  and  gulf* 
stream,  would  afford  a  quicker  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  marts. 

I  have  now  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
advantages  of  an  Atlantic  Railroad,  from 
Cincinnati  to  Charlaston,  South  Carolina. 
Many  other  interesting  facts,  connected  \\ 
with  this  subject,  mi^ht  be  adduced;  hut  f  I 
feel  persuaded,  that  the  rich  city  of  Charls. 
ton — the  States  of  Carolina,  KentKcky  and  !| 
Tennessee,  with  the  eity  of  Cincinnati — so  Ij 
much  to  be  benefitted  by  such  an  enterprise,  j; 
Will  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  escape  of  |! 
enrichiDg  themselves,  doing  honor  to  their  m 
country,  and  riveting  a  new  link  in  the  ;j 
chain  of  patriotism.  i 


from  e\ery  n.jces-iniy  p(.iiif.  Those  who  liRNft 
doabttd  whethtr  the  suiid  would  ever  be  construct' 
ed  may  li.  w  s;if.!<tv  flttinsplvcs:  thnl  it  is  iio  longer 
a  mere  coiitcinpiat'i:n  uta  project,  it  will  assurooly 
be  madfr  without  delay. 

PnoviDLMci:  AND  Stomngton  Kailruad. — The 
work  on  this  Railroad  is  prcgressiiig  ver>'  rapidljr  i 
the  vvhoic  line  is  under  ciintnie-t,  about  lUOO  men 
and  SOU  hors»  s  are  employed  on  it,  uho  hare 
completed  the  grading  oi"  9  miles,  and  neiirly  fini»l»- 
ed  8  more  ;  and  alx>ut  one-third  of  1 1  miles  more 
is  graded.  Tlie  whole  rnKie  is  48  miles,  of  which 
'i  is  ill  Connecticut,  and  4?>  in  Rhode  Islnnd,  inakin^^ 
the  di^stolico  between  Stoniiigton  a«id  Bo«loi) 
abiiut  90  miiis.  It  isex]»ocied  to  be  completed  by 
the  I.>ldcy  ot'  Oetolx:r  next. — (Middletown  Siei>- 
tinel.J 

Railroad  ACROb;*  THk  MorsTAiNS. — It  will  be 

.seen  that  the  Mayor,  nt  the  ret^uest  of  a  number  of 
citi/.ciis,  has  called  n  town  meeting  at  the  Exchange, 
to-morrow,  the  19th  insu,  iit  12  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  con>idering  the  subjict  ot  the  construction 
of  the  railrojul  from  C'umberliind  to  Brownsville, 
and  tljence  to  Pittst>iirg  and  AVheeling — Rud  of  ap 
jKjintinfij  dt  lesjates  to  represent  this  city  in  tlieCor.* 
ventioii  wiiich  is  to  l>e  held  at  Brownsville  on  the 
■25ih  instniit.  The  work  in  question  is  of  vital  im- 
jwrtance  to  Baltimore,  and  is  worthy  of  all  t}»e  aid 
wlijch  con  he  brought  to  bear  upon  iL — (Baltimore 
American.! 


CAivAii  i.\te:i.i.ioei«ce. 


[Frvm  the  Long  Island  Fanna:] 
Railroad. — It  is  understood  that  the  agreeineul 
entered  into  bctvvccn  the  Railroiid  Companies  of 
the  Island  is  to  the  rolloning  ciVoci : — The  Brook- 
lyn and  JaniAica  Railroad  Company  are  to  complete 
their  ro  Ad  and  to  give  a  leate  of  the  !»ame  for  foity- 
Hvt  years,  at  au  annual  rent  n'  nine  per  etnl.  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  same,  to-  the  Lonj:  Island  Rail- 
road Company  who  arc  to  keep  the  roaii  in  repair 
and  establish  a  depot  in  this  village.     Tiit  Urooklyii 
and  Janjai:.v  Railroad  Company  ie*erve  llie  Turn-  i 
pike,  and  all  its  ajipurteiiancc  -.     We  find  the  fo.-  j 
•owing  in  the  Brooklyn  papers  : 

We  are  happy  lo  te  uhl^  u>  ;'ujiuutioe  (o  the  in-  . 
habitants  of  Lonj;  Isiaii'l,  thai  an  airmigeinnit  : 
has  been  midc  between  the  Lon-i  !sl md  asid  Ja-  , 
maica  Raiiro;id  Coiiipmies,  which    protiiises   the  i 
happiest  result;,  and  the  speedy  c<Jmp:e<i<ai  of  a  ! 
Railroad  througlioul  ths  whule  length  of  the  l^-laiid.  | 
The  Jamaica  R'.ilroud  Coiii^iaiiy  have  Uased  the  j 
whole  of  their  concern,  excupling  the  turnpike,  lo  | 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  for  a  iioriod  I 
of  forty- live  ye.^rs,  for  the  annual  payment  ot  vi:i£  \ 
per  cent.,  oa  the  entire  cost,  the  lessees   engaj;iiig  i 
to  keep  the  road  in  good  and  eiiicient  order.     The  , 
sanction  of  the  Ltifisiaiurc  has  to  be  obUtined 
to  the    ajj.cfcinent,    uhicli  is  all    that   is  re*pii-  ' 
site    lo  render    llie  contract  valid.      Of   coarse, 
it  will  be  ^i-anltrd  without  hesitiiiion.     The  L.  I. 
R.  R.  Conipaviy,  w-c  inrtlier  icarn,  are  niw   de- 
teruiiiied  on  pursuin;;  iheir  work  with  the  utmost 
desj^dlcli.    They  h;^\calre;idy;iuihori^til  the  cor.- 
tracis  to  be  niad'o  lor  the  ne« esi  uy  wockI  and  imn ; 
niid  the,  engineer  \tM  irivcn  ii  a-,  his  ooiiiioii,  that 
tlie  work  from  tiii;^;  city  to  Je-iclKi  c  ui  U"  eomplcl- 

rd  !>y  Jlily  l.cX'.  liift  Ci'mj-aiJy  will  i-'ilislflf  1  .1 
branch  route  to  ■\Villiaiiisi>ur£h,  which,  lof^etlier 
with  Uic  other  itiihoads  iu<niplelcd  near  tili^.  lermi- 
'nlion  of  the  r«,>rt<l,  v.i!l  r-ir^'i  ..omph-ir  "pi>'Oi!<-li*:.s 


We  insert  with  pleasure  tbe  annexed  ctwrec- 
tioii : 

[FoK  THE  New  York  Amcricak.] 
Error  Corrlcted. — Mr.  Editor:  Will  you 
permit  a  slrangcrfVom  the  City  of  Brctlierly  Lore, 
to  remove  an  impression  made  in  rour  paper  laat 
eveniiiic,  that  nii^'Iit,  ai.'tl  pnbably  has  lid  some  of 
your  readies  to  si!j!j»o:jr  the  tolls  received  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  ye:»reiidin|;  on  the  1st  of  Norem- 
bcr.  amount  to  the  suia  f >f  <  1"3,U08,  juid  no  more, 
on  the  lidiiiid  Iniprottmentt,  hi  that  State.  Your 
paj>er  says  : 

"Pennsylvania. — The  receipts  from  the  CtmaU 
vf  the  State,  for  liic  year  ending  Novenibcr  Ist, 
were  S  103,008.  TiioLe  from  the  New  York  Ca- 
iiaLs  for  ilie  same  jJcritHJ,  will  more  than  treble 
that  amount.'" 

The  Auditor  Gcnemd  of  Pennsylvania  reports  : 
The  rctfoiptb  on  the  puuhc  c^inals,  for  the 

yeai  issr;,  »4oa,ooe> 

do  on  th«>  public  railraad  uni- 
ting the  main  canal,  beiween  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  281,379 


To  wliich  add — SctsuylViil  eMiial,  for  the 
3,'C:tr,  (an  incorporated  company,) 

do  Uiiio!>  citual,  leadiiig  from  the 
Scli'.iylkill  to  the  Susr^ueh:^Im.^, 

do  Lehigh  c:«nal,  leading  from 
Muuch  Chunk  conl  niinet  to  the  Peni> 
.sylvaiiia  c.vnal,  at  Eastoi', 


Making  l<»gPtlitr, 


684,397 
3S0,0U0 
175,000 

I30,OttO 
« 1,309,387 


This  amount  niiy  b;  fiiiiy  consicered  the  jmv 
ducl  of  Tolls  on  ihA  Pennsylvania  improvements, 
tor  the  ye-ir  1?35,  independent  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canil,  and  k  raricfy  of  railroads 
leading  from  liie  city  of  Phik«dclpbia  into  the  in- 
terior of  P>  iinsylvcUiirt.  ViAToa. 

Now  York,  iJ  cciiiber  Isl,  1835.  .    .   , 

Thk  MoKRis  Canal  was  el<wed  on  the  Tltli 
itist.  for  tlir;  season.  The  water  wns  drawn  oft' 
0!:e  inontli  earlier  than  usual,  in  conscqueiKe  of 
the  necesjiiy  of  altiiriiig  ili'j  I«iclii<ed  Platies,  ar.d 
making  oJier  improvement^;  lo  faciiitale  the  navs- 
^ati  >n  vviiiiincreajsed  tonnage,  prev  ious  to  tbe  cold 
wer-.thcr  netting  in. 

The  total  rrumber  of  boat^  whicli  have  been 
cleareit  durini  the  >e:iv>n  at  tli--  head  of  the  Caiwl 
at  Easton.  for  Xc'.v;*!  k  ;«.nd  imem»ediate.  places,  is 
•2096,  c>iriyii>g  lliiM  ioiis  13  cw  t.  We  under- 
stand tiiat'tirmiieciVienf  .>  are  in  j>roore'?s  t<j  sel  tbe 
Canal  in  .jpcwtionfit  an  fir.rly  day  in  ttte  8prin(t, 
when  ih.  Lupines*:  v.  i|!  be  increu.'sd  by  enlarpBd 
faciliti'<.  hsretofor.. 
Aov.] 


w:n«i'.i?. — (^''^vl•ark    DaiH 
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- '  IIIE88AGI: 

mOM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THEU.  STATRS 

To  BOTH    Hoi.'aE9   or   COMUKKU. 

FtHow-cilizens  of  the  Senate 

and  House  0/  Represiutativfs  : 

In  llie  discharge  of  my  official  duty,  the  task 
again  devolves  upon  ine  of  coinniuiuciiliiij^  wiih  u 
new  Con^jresj*.  The  refleotion  Ihal  llio  reprcscn- 
lalion  ©f  the  Union  1ms  been  recently  reiiowcd, 
and  thai  the  constitutional  term  of  its  service  will 
expire  with  my  own,  hei;^hlens  tlie  solicitude  with 
'wbieh  1  shall  altentpt  to  lay  before  it,  the  stale  of 
our  national  concerns,  and  the  devout  hope  which  1 
cherish,  that  its  labors  to  improve  ihcni  may  be 
crowned  witli  success. 

You  are  assembled  at  a  period  of  j)rnfound  inte- 
rest  to  the  American  patriot.  The  unexampled 
growtli  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  having  j^iv- 
en  us  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  which  removes 
all  apprehension  of  danger  to  our  integrity  and  in- 
dependence from  external  foes,  the  career  of  free- 
dom is  before  us,  with  an  earnest  from  the  past, 
that,  if  true  to  ourselves,  there  c>in  be  no  formida- 
ble obstacle  in  ihe  future,  to  its  peaceful  ana  unin- 
icrrupted  pursuit.  Yet,  ni  proportion  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  those  apprehensions  whicli  uileniled 
our  weakness,  as  once  eonlrastoil  wiili  ilie  power 
of  some  of  tiie  states  of  the  old  world,  should  we 
now  be  solicitous  as  to  those  which  belon>;  to  the 
codiviction,  that  it  is  to  our  own  c-md net  we  nuist 
lix)k  for  the  preservation  of  those  causes,  oii  which 
depend  the- excellence  and  the  duration  of  ourhaj)- 
py  system  of  Government. 

lu  the  example  of  other  systems,  founded  on 
ihe  will  of  the  people,  wo  tr  ue  to  iiiierual  diss'  n- 
sion,thc  influences  which  have  so  ulYen  b  asted  llie 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom.  The  social  clc- 
iucnls,  which  were  slronjj  >-inil  sueccssfid  when  uni- 
ted Hgainsi  external  danger,  failed  in  liic  moic  dif- 
ficult task  of  adjuslin<;  their  own  intt^rnal  organi- 
Zdlion,  and  thus  ^ave  way  the  ;;real  princiijles  of 
sclftgovernuienl.  Let  us  trual  thai  this  adtnonilio:; 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Goveinmeiit  or  the 
People  of  the  United  Stales;  and  that  the  itsu- 
inony  which  our  cx{)ericiice  thus  far  holds  out  to 
the  great  human  family,  of  tiie  practicability  and 
the  blessings  of  free  govcrninenl,will  l)c  confumed 
in  all  time  to  come. 

We  have  but  to  k>ok  at  the  stale  of  our  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  c'linmercc,  and  the  unex- 
ampled increase  of  our|)opulaiioii,  to  ihcl  the  ina:;- 
iiilude  of  the  trust  eonnnilted  lu  us.  Never,  in 
any  former  j>eriod  of  our  history,  hive  we  had 
greater  reason  than  wc  nu»rJi<ive,  to  be  thankful 
to  Divine  Providence  for  ihc  blessings  <>f  iKalth 
and  general  prosperity.  Every  braneli  of  lalK>rwc 
sec  crowned  with  the  most  atjundant  rewards,  in 
every  cleinenl  of  national  resources  and  wealth, 
and  of  imlividual  comfort,  we  witiies>  the  most  ra- 
pid and  solid  improvemenls.  With  no  iiilcriu|i- 
lions  to  tliis  pleasing  prospect  al  home,  whioh  will 
not  yield  to  the  spiritof  harmony  lUid  v^t  od  will  that 
strikingly  pervades  the  mass  ol'  the  jieople  m  eve- 
ry quartcr,amidsl  all  the  diversity  oi'  inieres  s  and 
pursuits  to  wiiich  they  are  altiiched  ;  and  wiiliiio 
cause  of  solicitude  in  regard  to  our  external  alVairs, 
which  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  disap[)e  ir  before  the 
principles  of  simple  justice  and  the  lorbea ranee 
that  mark  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers, — 
we  have  every  rcawin  to  feel  proud  of  our  beloved 
country. 

The  general  sUvte  of  our  For'i;;ii  Relations  has 
not  materially  changed  since  my  1 1  jt  annual  m  >sage 

In  the  settlement  of  the  <iueslioii  of  ilic  A'orin- 
easteni  boundary,  little  progress  has  bt-nn  made. 
Great  BriUiin  has  djcliiieit  acceding;  to  the  j>rojK»- 
oition  of  the  United  SuiU^s,  present,  d  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  .Senate,  unk;is  coftain 
preliminary  conditions  were  aduiiited,  wliicli  I 
oeematl  incompitible  wi-lui  !.ati.sftet<.ry  and  right- 
ful adjustment  of  the  controversy.  Waiting  for 
some  distinct  jM-.)p«>.sal  from  the  Govenimunf  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  born  invited,  I  can  only 
repeat  the  expression  of  my  couH.lcnc 3,  that  v^iih 
ihestrong mutual dspositioM  which  I  Iwlicve exists, 
to  make  a  just  arrnrigemcnr.,  thi ;  |k-.  [itexiag  ques- 
tion can  be  settled  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well- 
founded  pretcnsioMs,and  picihc  policy,ofall  the  p li- 
lies to  it:  Events  are  frequ'inily  oc.:iirrin,;  on  the 
Northeastern  frontier,  of  a  eharanter  fo  inuiress  uji- 
on  all,  ihe  ncces*it,y  of  a  speedy  and  ilofinilc  Icrnii- 
nation  of  the  dispute.  Thi-.  con«i,|.  ration,  added 
10  the  desire  common  to  Ixith,  to  relieve  the  !i!)cral 
and  friendly  relations  so  happily  existing-  between. 


thn  two  countries,  from  all  ombarrassment,  will,  no 
c'ou^t,  have  its  just  iiiHuciicc  upon  both. 

Oi>r  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Portugal  has 
hcca  renewed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  claims  of 
ouicitiz 'US,  partially  paid,  will  be  fully  sati3fied,as 
soiii  as  the  condiiiou  ot  the  Glueen's  Government 
will  permit  the  proper  attention  to  the  subject  of 
them.  That  Government  has,  1  am  happy  loin- 
form  you,  manifcsied  a  deierininaiion  to  act  upon 
the  libcV'il  principles  which  h  ive  marked  our  com- 
mercial policy; — the  happiest  effects  upon  the  fu- 
ture trade  between  the  United  Slates  and  Portugal, 
are  anticipated  from  it,  and  the  time  is  not  thought 
to  be  rcmot.i,  when  a  system  of  perfect  reciprocity 
will  be  established. 

The  insUAlnients  due  under  the  Convention  with 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  have  been  paid, with 
that  scrupulous  fidelity  by  which  his  whole  conduct 
has  been  characterized,  and  the  hojte  is  indulged, 
that  ihe  adjustment  of  the  vexed  question  of  our 
claim,  will  be  followed  by  a  more  extended  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse  between  tlie  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  internal  contest  still  continues  in  Spain. — 
Distinguished  as  this  struggle  has  unhappily  been, 
by  Lncidetits  of  the  most  sanguinary  character,  the 
obliifiiiions  of  the  late  treaty  of  indemnifiuilioii 
with  us,  have  b<;on,  nevertheless,  fiithfully  exccu- 
t<d  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

No  provision  having  been  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion ol  Coiigres;s,forthe  ascertainment  of  the  claims 
to  f)c  p  li'l,  and  tli»apportionmtnt  of  thttfunds,  un- 
der the  convention  made  wiili  Spain,  I  invite  your 
early  attention  to  the  subject.  The  public  evidences 
of  the  debt  have,  according  to  the  tfrrms  of  the  con- 
vention, and  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  it,  been 
placed  in  the  pos>cs.sion  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
the  iiu.;re;l,  u.s  ii  Cell  due,  has  been  rcg;ularly  paid 
upon  theiii.  Our  commercial  intercourse  with  Cuba 
stands  as  regul.uod  by  the  act  of  Congress.  No  re- 
cent information  Ins  been  received  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  tlio  Government  of  Madrid  on  this  subject, 
and  the  lamented  death  of  our  recently  appointed 
Minister,  on  bis  way  lo  Spain,  with  the  pressure  of 
th'iir« Hairs  at  home,  render  it  scarcely  probable 
tint  any  change  is  to  Ins  looked  for  during  ihe  com- 
ing year.  Furth<M-  portions  of  the  Florida  archives 
have  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  although  the 
deatV  of  one  of  ihe  Commissioners,  ai  a  critical  mo- 
ment, cmbarrrfssod  the  progress  of  the  delivery  of 
llicm.  Tlic  higher  olUcers  of  the  local  Government 
have  rc-enlly  shown  an  anxious  desire,  in  coinpli- 
aO('(!  with  the  orJers  from  ili«  parent  Government, 
to  facililaie  ih.j  selection  and  delivery  of  all  wc  have 
a  right  to  claim. 

Negoliations  have  been  openctl  at  Madrid,  for 
the  e.>l  ibiislimcntof  a  lasting  j)eaec  between  SjKiin 
ami  such  of  ihc  Spanish  Americvin  Governments 
of  Ihis  hemisf.iiere,  as  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  intimation  given  to  all  of  th'^m,  of  ihc  disposi- 
tion of  Sjiain  lo  treat  uikju  the  basis  of  their  entire 
independence.  U  is  to  be  regretted,  thai  siinulta- 
nwus  appoinlnunls,  by  all,  of  ministers  lo  negoti- 
ate with  ^'.pain,il  id  not  !)C«^u  made;  the  ncg. ilia- 
lion  itself  woiilii  have  been  simplified,  and  this 
long-st.  Hiding  dis[»utc,  spreading  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  world,  would  have  been  brou*ht  to  a 
in  ire  speedy  conelusion. 

Gur  J)  ililic  d  and  r^nnmei-rial  relations  wilh  Aus- 
li  i  >,  I'russia,  .Swc'len,  .ind  Denmark,  stand  on  the 
usml  f  ivoralil ;  liises.  Gnc  of  the  articles  of  our 
Ire  ity  with  llussia,  in  relation  to  the  trade  tm  the 
Norlhwcsi  (VM.st  of  Aiii'jric.a  having  expired,  in- 
s'.rnctions  have  breii  given  lo  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petwrsburg  lo  ncgoliato  .1  renewal  of  it.  The  long 
and  unbroken  amilybetwcen  the  two  Governments, 
gives  every  reason  lor  sii|»posinu;  the  article  will  ba 
r.ncwcd,  if  siroiigcr  motives  d.>  not  exist  to  pre- 
vent It  than,  with  our  vie-v  of  tiic  subject,  can  be 
anticipated  here. 

1  ask  yonr  altentioii  to  the  message  of  my  pre- 
decessor at  li.e  ofieningof  the  second  session  of  the 
niiU'tecnth  Con;;ress,  rel  uive  to  ourc.nnmercial  in- 
icrcoiir^iC  with  Holland,  and  to  the  documents  con- 
neated  with  that  subject,  comoiuiii  ;ated  to  the 
House  (iril'pres.;ntalives  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1825,  and  IHili  J  itui  iry,  IS')7.  Coinciding  in  the 
opinioa  oi  my  pped'j.^rssor,  lint  Holland  is  not, 
under  the  regnlitions  of  her  present  system,  enti- 
tled to  hav'j  lier  vessels  and  their  cargoes  received 
into  the  United  St  ites,  on  the  looting  of  American 
ves:4ols  and  cargoc,  ns  regirds  dulifs  of  tonnage 
and  imiio.it,  a  re.spcei  for  his  relerencr.  of  it  to  the 
L.^gi«!  ilnre,  his  alone  prrvenled  me  from  acting  on 
the  subject.  (  should  still  have  wniied,  without 
comment,  for  the  action  of  Congfess,  but  recently  a 


claim  has  bein  made  by  Belgian  subjects  (0  adniis' 
sion  into  our  ports  for  their  ships  and  cargoes,  on 
the  some  fooling  as  American,  with  llie  allegation 
we  could  not  dispuie,  that  our  vessels  received  in 
their  ports  the  identical  treatment  shown  to  thcin 
in  the  ports  of  Holland,  ujxm  whose  vessels  no  di!>- 
criniin.tion  is  made  in  the  ports  of  the  Uniiid 
States.  Giving  the  same  privileges,  the  Belgians 
expected  the  same  benefits — benefits  that  were  in 

{'act  enjoyed  when  Belgium  and  Holland  were  uni- 
ed  under  one  government. 

Satisfied  with  tlie  justice  of  their  prctensiou  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  1  could 
not,  nevertheless,  without  disregard  lo  the  princi- 
ple of  eur  laws,  admit  their  claim  lo  be  treated  a^ 
Americans  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  respect  ibr 
Congress,  lo  whom  the  subject  had  long  since  been 
referred,  has  prevented  me  from  producing  u  just 
equality,  by  taking  from  the  vessels  of  Holland, 
privileges  conditionally  granted  by  acts  of  Con- 
nress,  although  the  condition  u])on  which  the  grant 
was  made,  has  in  my  judgment,  failed  since  188'2. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  a  review  of  the  act  of  1824, 
and  such  a  modification  of  itas  will  produce  an  equal- 
ity, on  such  terms  as  Congress  shall  think  best 
comports  with  our  settled  policy,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice  lo  two  friendly  powers. 

With  the  Sublime  Porlc,  and  all  the  Govern- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Barlxiry,  our  relations  con- 
tinue lobe  friendly.  The  proper  steps  have  been 
taken  to  renew  our  treaty  with  Morocco. 

The  Ar^enthie  Republic  has  again  prouu;>ed  to 
send,  within  the  current  ye;ir,  a  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 

A  Convention  with  Mexico  for  extending  the 
time  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  run 
the  boundary  line  has  been  concluded,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Recnt  events  in  ihat 
country  have  awakened  the  liveliest  solicitude  in 
the  United  States.  Aware  of  the  strong  tempta- 
tions existing,  and  powerful  inducements  held  out 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  mingle  in 
the  dissensions  of  our  immediate  neighbors,  in- 
structions have  been  given  to  the  District  Attor- 
neys of  the  United  States,  where  indications  war- 
ranted it,  to  prosecute,  without  respect  to  persons, 
all  who  might  attempt  to  violate  the  obligations  of 
our  neutrality  :  while,  al  the  s<une  time  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  apprize  the  Government  of 
Mexico,that  we  should  require  the  integrity  of  our 
territory  to  be  scrupulously  respected  by  both  par- 
ties. 

From  our  diplomatic  agents  in  Brazil,  Chili,  Pe- 
ru, Central  America,  Venezuela,  and  New  Grana- 
da, constant  assurances  are  received  of  the  contin- 
ued good  understanding  with  the  Govet  nr..ents  to 
which  they  are  severally  acciedited.  With  thoe>e 
Governments  upon  which  our  citizens  have  valid 
and  accunmlaling  claims,  scarcely  an  advance  lo- 
w<irds  a  selllcnicnt  of  them  is  ma.de,  owing  mainly 
lo  their  distracted  state,  or  lo  the  pressure  of  im- 
perative domestic  questions.  Our  patience  has 
been,  and  will  probiibly  be  still  further,  severely 
tried;  but  our  fellow -citizens  whose  interests  arc 
involved,  may  cmfide  in  thi;  determination  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  for  them,  eventually,  ample 
retribution. 

Unforlunalely,  many  of  tlic  nations  of  this  hem- 
isphere are  still  self-iormenled  by  domestic  dissen- 
sions. Revolution  succeeds  i-evolution,  injuries 
are  committed  upon  foreigners  engaged  in  lawful 
pursuits,  much  time  elipses  betere  a  Government 
sufKcienily  stable  is  erected  to  justify  expectation 
of  redress — Ministers  arc  sent  and  received,  and 
before  the  discussions  of  past  injuries  are  fairly  be- 
gun, fresh  troubles  arise  ;  but  too  frequently  new 
injuries  are  added  lo  the  old,  lo  be  discussed  to- 
gether, with  the  existing  Government,  after  is  has 
proved  its  ability  to  sustain  the  assaults  made  uf  • 
on  it,  or  with  its  successor,  if  overthrown.  If  this 
unhappy  condition  of  things  continues  much  longer, 
other  nations  will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
deciding,  whether  ju-stice  to  their  suffering  citizens 
docs  not  require  a  prompt  redress  of  iniuries  by 
their  own  own  jjower,  without  waiting  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Government  competent  and  en- 
during enough  to  discuss,  and  to  make  satisfaction 
for,  them. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  validity 
of  our  claims  upon  France,  as  liquidated  by  the 
treaty  of  1B31,  has  been  acknowledged  by  both 
branches  of  her  Legislalure,  and  the  money  has 
been  .appropiiated  for  their  discharge;  but  the 
payment  is,  I  regret,  to  inform  you,  still  wiihhelil. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  in- 
cidents in  this  protracted  controversy,  will   show 
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liow  niierly  untenable  are  ilic  grounds  upon  which 
this  course  IS  utlcuipteil  lobe  justified. 

On  entering  up  )n  the  duaes  of  my  suition,  I 
found  the  United  States  an  unsuccessful  appJicant 
to  the  justice  of"  Fnuicc, .  for  the  t^alisfar^ion    of 
claims,  the  vaiidity  of  which  was   never  cjuestion 
able,  and  lias  now  been  most  solemnly  admitted  by 
France  liericlf.     The  untiquiiy  of  iliese  claims, 
iheir  justice,  and  the  aggravating  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  arose,  are  too  fiuniliar  to  the 
An!cric;iH  People,  to  require  de.scrij)iion.     It  is  sut^ 
licient  u<  stiy  that,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  up- 
wHixIs,  our  comnjcrce  was,  with  but  little  interruii- 
tion,  the  subject  of  constant  a;{gressions  on  the  part 
of  France — aggrcssioiis,  tlie  ordinary  features  of 
which  were  condemn:  tions  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
under    arbitrary  decrees,   adopted  in    contraven- 
tion, a-s  well  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  of  treaty 
slipulations;  burnings  on  the  high  seas;  and  seiz- 
ures and  confiscations,  under  special  imperial  res- 
cripts, in  the  ports  of  other  nations  occupied  by  the 
armies,  or  under  the  control,  of  France.     Such,  it 
is  now  conceded,  is  the  character  of  the  wrongs  we 
sufrered-^«'rnn^;s,  in  ni;i!iy  cases,  so  il:igrant,  that 
even  tiieir  authors  never  denied  our  right  to  rei>ara- 
tion.     Of  the  extent  of  tlicse  injuries,  some  concep- 
tion may  be  foriucd  from  the  fict,    tint  after  the 
burning  of  a  lai  *;e  amount  at  se.i,  and  the  necessa- 
ry dc'terioialion,  m other  cabcs,  liy  long  detention, 
the  Americ m  properly  so  seized   and  sucriticed  at 
forced  sales,  ex -ludinir  what  was  ajudged  to  priva- 
teers Ijetbre  or  without  condemnation,  brought  inio 
the  Frencli  treasury,  upwards  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  fr.incr.,  besides  large  cusUim-liou-iC  duties. 
The  subject  had  already  been  an  affair  of  twen- 
ty years'    uninlcrupted    negotiition,  except  for  a 
t.hort  lime,  when  France  wasoverwhehueJ  by  the 
niiliuiry  power  of  united  Europe.     During  this  pe- 
riiHl,  whilst  other  nations  were  extorting  from  her, 
piyinent  of  their  claims  at  the  point  of   the  bayo- 
net, the  United  States  intermitted  their  demand  for 
justice,  out  of  respect  to  the  oppressed  condition  of 
a  gallant  |>eople,  to  wiioni  they  felt   under  obliga- 
tions IbrfiiUeni  d  asbistaijco,  in  their  own  days  of 
suffering  and  of  |x;nl.     The    bad  eflccts  of   these 
protracted  and  unavailing  discussions,  as  well  upon 
our    relations  with    France,  as  up<m  our  national 
character,  were  obvious;  and  the  line  of  duty  was 
to  my  mind  e'iually  so.     This  wa$,  either  to  insist 
ujwn  the  adjustment  of  our  claims  within  a  reason- 
blb    period,  or    to  abandon  them    altngcther.      I 
could  notdoubi,  that  by  this  course,  tlie    interetst- 
and  honor  of  both  countries  would  be  best  consult- 
ed.    Insli  uctinns  were  therefore  given  in  this  spir- 
it to  the  Alinister,  who  w,^is  sent  out  once  more  to 
denijiiid  reparation.     Upon  the    meeting  of  Con- 
gress, in    December,   1829,1    felt    it    my  duty  to 
speak  ofihesc  claims,  and  the  delays  of  France,  in 
terms  Ciilculatfd    to  call   the    seriims  attention  of 
both  countries  to    the  subject.     The  ilien   French 
;Vlinister  took    exception  to  the  messigc,  on    the 
ground  of  its  co'itaining  a  nienuce,  under  which  it 
was  not  agreeable  to    liie  French  government  to 
negotiate.     .The  American  Minister,  of   nisown 
accord  refuted  the  construction  which  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  put    ujiun  the  message,  and,    at  tlie  same 
time,  called  to  the  recollection  of  the  French  Minis- 
try, that  the  PivsideiitV  message  was  a  communi- 
cation addressed,  not  to  foreign  (jovernmcnts,  but 
to  the  Congrcbs  of  United  Istates,  in  which    it  was 
enjoined  uj>oii  him,  by  the  constitution,  to  lay   be- 
fore that  body  infonn  ition  of  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
on, comprehending  il.->*  foreign  as  well  iis  its  iloines- 
tic  relations  ;  and  that   if,  in    the  discharge  of  this 
dutv,  he    felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to    summon 
the  attention   of  Congress,   in  due  time,  to    what 
might   be  the  (lossible   consccpiences  of   existing 
dimeultie«  witiiany  ft>reign  Government,  he  might 
fairly  be  suj>[>  >  .cd  to  do  so.  under  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  from  him  in  a  frank  communication  with 
.mother  branch  of  his  own    Governmenr,  and  not 
from  any    inteiuioa  ot    holding  a  menace    over  a 
foreign  p>wer.     Tlic  views  taken  by  him  received 
my  approbation,  liu  French  Governi»ent  was  sat- 
isfied, and  the   negotiation  was  continued.     It  ter- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  .Tuly  4,   1831,  recognising 
llic  jiislico  of   oiir  claims,  in   part,  and   promising 
p-iynient  to  the    ami^int  of   twenty-tive   iniliions 
oftVanes,  in  ^I.v annual  instalments. 

The  rdti^calions  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged 
at  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1832,  and 
in  live  days  tiiereifter  it  was  laid  before  Congress, 
who  immt  iliitely  pa^s<;!l  tlic  acts  necessary,  on  our 
j)u-t,  tosef  are  t-  Fr  ukc  the  commercial  advantages 
conceileil  to  her  in  ilie  compact.  The  treaty  had 
previously  been  soieinnly  ratified  by  the  King  of  the 
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French,  in  terms  which  arc  certainly  not  mere  mat- 
ters of  iorm,  and  of  which  the  translaiioa  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "We,  approving  the  above  cxmvention,  in 
all  and  «ach  of  the  dispositions  whicn  are  contained 
in  it,  do  declare,  by  ourselves,  Jis  well  as  by  our 
heirs  and  successors,  that  it  is  accepted,  apj)rovcd, 
ratified,  and  confirmed ;  and  by  these  presents, 
signed  by  our  hand,  we  do  accept,  approve,  ratify, 
andconhrmit;  promising,  on  the  faith  and  word 
of  a  King,  to  observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed 
inviolably,  without  ever  contravening  it,  or  suffer- 
ing it  to  be  contravened,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
any  cause,  or  under  any  pretence  whatsoever." 

Ofiicial  information  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions in  the  United  Siates,rcache«J  Paris  whilst  the 
Chambers  were  in  se^ion.  The  extraordinary, 
and  to  us  injurious,  delays  of  the  French  Govorn- 
mcnt,  in  their  action  upon  the  subject  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, have  been  heretofore  stated  to  Congress,  and 
I  have  no  disposition  to  enlarge  upon  thtin  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observc,that  the  then  pending  session 
was  allowed  to  expire  without  even  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  appropriations ;  that  the  two 
succeeding  ones  were  also  suffered  to  p;iS5  away 
witliout  any  thing  like  a  serious  attempt  to  obtttin 
a  decision  upon  the  subject  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  tljc  fourth  session,  almost  three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  more  than  two  years 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  that  the  bill  for 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  was  pressed  to  a  vote 
and  rejected. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  full  confidence  thatfl  treaty  entered 
into, and  so  solemnly  ratifii  d,  by  the  French  King, 
would  be  executed  iii  g-ood  faith,  and  not  doubting 
that  provision  would  be  made  lor  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment,  which  was  to  become  due  on 
the   second  day  of  February,   18S3,   negotiated   a 
draft  for  the  amount  through  the  Bank  af  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.     When  this  dral't  was  presentcfl  by  the 
holder,  with  the  credentials  required  b"  ihc  treaty 
to  authorize  him  to  receive  the  money,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  allowed  it  to  be  protested.     In 
addition  to  the  injury  in  the   non-payment  of  the 
money  by  Fi-ance,  conformably  to  her  engagement, 
the  United  Stiites  were  exi>osed  to  a  heavy  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  under  pretence  of  dama- 
ges, in  satisfaction  of  wliich  that  institution  seized 
upon,  and  still  retains,  an   equal  amount  of  the 
public  moneys.    Congress  was  in  session  when 
the  decision  of  the  Chambers  reached  Washing- 
ton, and  an  immediate  communication  of  this  aji- 
pirently  final  decision  o(  France   not   to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  was  the  course  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  President.    The  deep  tone 
of  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  the  public  mind, 
and  the  correspondent  excitement    produced    in 
Congress,  by  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  re- 
salt,  rendered  it  more  than  probable,  ;hat  a  resort 
to  immediate  measures  of  redress  would  be  the 
consequence  of  codling  the  attention  of  that  botly 
to  the  subject.    Sincerely  desirous  of  preserving 
the  pacific  relations  which  had  so  long  existed  l>e- 
tw«en  the  two  countries,  1  was  anxious  to  avoid 
this  course,  if  1  could  be  saiisfiect   that,  by  so  do- 
ing, neither  the  interest  nor  the  honor  of  my  cihui- 
Iry  would  be  compromitted.    AVithoul  tlie  fullest 
assurances  upon  that  ]>oint,  I  could  not  hope  to 
acquit  myself  of  the  resjxNisibility  to  be  incurred, 
in   sufTermg  Congress   to  adjourn  without  laying 
the  subject  before  them.    Those  received  by  me 
were  believed  to  be  of  that  character. 

That  the  feelings  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  appropriation, 
would  be  such  as  I  have  described  them  to  have 
been,  was  foreseen  by  the  French  <jrovernment, 
and  prompt  measures  were  taken  by  it  to  prevent 
the  consequences.  Tl)3  King,  in  person,  expres.std 
tlirough  our  Minister  at  Paris,  his  i)rofound  regret 
at  the  decision  of  the  Chambers,  and  proiriisc-<.l  to 
send,  forthwith,  a  national  ship,  with  despatelies  to 
his  Minister  here,  authorizing  him  to  givcsu  h  as- 
surances as  would  s;itist"y  the  Govcrmeiit  and  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  treaty  would  yet 
be  faithfully  executed  by  France.  The  national 
ship  arrived,  and  the  Minister  received  his  instruc- 
tions. Claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  derived 
from  them,  he  gave  to  this  Government,  in  the  n.inie 
of  his,  the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  as  soon 
af>er  the  new  elections  as  the  charter  would  per- 
mit, the  French  Chambers  would  be  convened,  and 
the  attempt  to  procure  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions renewed :  that  all  the  eon<uiniional  powers 
of  the  King  and  his  Miniiers  sIkhiM  be  put  in  requi- 
sition to  accomplish  theo!>jcct ;  and  he  was  under- 
stood, and  so  expressly  informed  by  this  Govem- 
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metU  at  the  lime,  to  engage,  that  the  question  sh<i«k9 
bo  piessed  to  a  decision  at  a  period  sufficicnlly 
early  to  permit  information  of  the  result  to  l>ecom- 
municaied  to  Congress  at  tlie  commencement  of 
their  next  session.  Relying  upon  these  assuran- 
ces, I  incurreil  the  iesj;K>nsibdiiy,  great ns  I  regard 
ed  it  to  be,  of  suffering  Congress  lo  separate  wiih- 
ou'.  comnumisaiins  with  tfiem  upin  tlic  subject. 

The  exjKJciations  justly  founded  upon  the  j>io- 
misc  tiius  solemnly  made  to  this  Government  by 
thai  of  F" ranee,  were  not  realized.  The  Frencli 
Chambers  met  on  the  31sl  of  July,  1834,  soonafitK 
the  election  ;  and  nlJiough  our  .Minister  in  Paris 
lu'ged  the  Frc'ich  Ministry  to  bring  the  subject 
before  them,  lliey  declined  doing^  so.  He  next  in- 
sisted that  the  Chambers,  if  prorogued  without 
acting  on  the  subject,  should  be  reassembled  at  a 
period  so  early  that  their  action  on  the  treaty 
might  be  known  in  Washington,  prior  to  the  nteet- 
ing  of  Congress.  This  reasoiwble  request  was 
not  only  declined,  but  the  Chambers  were  pfiv.  . 
rogued  to  the  29th  of  December,  a  day  ao  late  tl>al  . 
their  decision,  however  urgently  pressed,  could 
Hot,  in  all  probability,  be  obtained  in  lime  to  reach 
Washington  before  the  necessary  adjournment  of 
Congress  bykhc  constitution.  The  reasons  given  by 
the  Ministry  for  refusing  lo  convoke  the  Chamber* 
at  an  earlier  |H;riod,  were  atlerwards  shown  noi  Ur 
be  insuperable,  by  ihcir  actual  convociilion  on  iVic 
1  St  of  Deccnilier,  under  a  special  call,  for  donicvtic 
Durjx>ses — which  fact,  however,  did  not  Ijeconic 
known  to  this  Government,  until  after  the  coiii- 
menceinciit  of  the  la.st  sesiiion  of  Congress. 

Thus  disappointed  in  our  just  expectations,  it 
became  my  inipcraiive  dnly  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  resort  lo  re- 
taliatory measures,  incase  Uic  stipulations  of  titc 
treaty  Jhoidd  not  be  speedily  complied  with  ;  an<l 
to  recommend  iueh  as  in  my  judgement,  the  uec;'- 
sion  eddied  for.  To  this  end,  ail  uiircservcd  con  - 
niur.ication  of  the  axac,  in  all  its  appects,  beuuie 
indisi)cns;Ujle.  To  have  shrnnk,  in  making  it,  frcm 
saying  all  ihatwas  nercssiiry  to  its  correct  undcr- 
sUiuling,  and  that  the  truth  would  justify,  for  fe.>r 
of  giviiiirolFenc.*  lo  othcr.s,  would  liave  been  un- 
worthy of  us.  To  have  gone,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  single  step  further,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  wounding 
the  pride  of  a  Governincnt  and  people  with  whom 
we  had  so  many  motives  for  cultivating  rr.ktlioiiH 
of  amity  and  rccipi-ocal  advani^iigc,  would  have 
been  unwise  and  improper,  .\dinonislied  by  ll»c 
jKist,  of  the  difficulties  of  making  even  the  simplciit 
statement  of  our  wrongs,  w  itliont  disturbing  the 
scnsibiliiicsof  those  who  had,  by  their  position,  be- 
come rc.-;j>onsible  for  their  redress,  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  preventing  further  obstacles  from  tliat 
source,  1  wont  out  of  my  way  to  jirccludc  a  cxmi- 
strncti'iu  rif  the  niess^igc,  by  which  the  ix-conimen- 
dation  tluU  was  made  to  Congress  might  be  regard- 
ed as  .1  lurnace  lo  FraniMi,  in  not  only  disavowing 
such  a  design,  but  in  declaring  that  lier  pride  and 
her  piwcr  »vere  too  well  known  lo  expect  any 
thing  from  her  fears.  The  message  did  not  reach 
Paris  until  niirc  tliao  a  mouth  after  the  Chambar-. 
had  been  in  sessi(«i  ;  and  such  was  the  insensibili- 
ty of  the  Ministry  l<>  our  rightful  c'aims  and  just 
ex{>ecl  iiions,  that  our  Minister  had  been  informed 
that  the  mailer,  when  introduced,  would  not  b« 
pressed  as  a  cabinet  nuasure. 

Although  the  message  was  not  ofTiciaJly  com- 
municated ij  ih«  French  Government,  and  n-K- 
wiihsUuiding  the  de- la  rat  ion  to  the  contrary 
which  ir  contained,  the  French  Ministers  decided  to 
considi  r  lite  comlitional  recommi:ndalion  of  ic- 
prisalw,  a  nienacx;  and  an  insult,  whicli  the  honot  of 
the  nation  m  idc  it  incumbent  on  them  lo  rei>ent. 
The  measures  resorleil  to  by  ihem  to  evince  their 
sense  of  the  sup|x>sedindi':iuly,  were,  the  inimedi- 
aic  rer.all  of  their  Minister  at  Washington,  the  of- 
fer t.f  passports  to  the  American  Minister  at  Paris, 
and  a  public  no; ice  to  the  Lrgislative  Clumber^, 
that  all  dip*  tmatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
Stales  had  been  susj>cndcd. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  vindicated  the  dignity 
of  France,  they  next  j.;n.-eeded  to  illustrate  litr 
justice.  To  this  f\ia,  a  bill  was  immediately  in- 
troduced into  :!k  Chani!)er  of  Deputies,  proposing 
to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  into 
elFect  the  tre-.ty.  As  this  bill  subsequently  passcu 
into  a  lav.',  the  provisions  of  which  now  ooustiiutc 
the  mnin  subject  of  difficulty  between  the  two  iiu- 
tions,  it  becomes  my  duty,  in  order  lo  place  the 
subject  before  yon  in  a  rliMr  iirhi.,  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  iis  pis'sago,  am!  t>  rrfrr,  witli  some  parii- 
ctil  iriry,  to  t!ie  prrtceKdin;;s  and  discussions  in  rc- 
•rard  13  it-    The  iMinister  of  Finance,  in  his  o- 
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reniiig  speecii,  ttllutled  to  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  torcsenl  the  supposed  indiijnity,  and 
recommended  tiio  excculion  of  the  treaty  as  i\ 
measure  required  by  the  honor  unU  justice  cf 
France.  He,  as  the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  de- 
clared the  niessij;'',  so  loiig  os  it  had  not  received 
llie  sanction  of  Congress,  u  I'leii;  expression  of  tlif 
personal  o|>inion  of  the  Prcbldeiit,  for  whicli  nci- 
tiicr  tlie  Government  nor  People  of  the  United 
States  were  responsible,  and  that  ;in  enguijenicnt 
had  been  entered  into,  for  the  fulfthijent  of  which 
the  honor  of  France  was  pledged.  FJntertainins 
these  views,  the  single  condition  which  the  French 
Ministrv  proposed  io  annex  to  the  p:iyHienl  of  the 
money,  was,  that  it  should  not  be  ni;»de  until  it  was 
■tscertained  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales  had  done  nothina;  to  inji.re  the  interests  of 
Kr.uiec,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  steps  hud  been 
authorized  by  C'onscress  of  a  hostile  character  to- 
wards France. 

"What  the  disposition  or  action  of  Congress  niight 
l)e,  was  then  unknown  to  the  French  Cabinet. — 
But,  on  the  llih  of  January,  the  Senate  resolved 
*hat  it  was,  ul  that  time,  inexpedient  to  adopt  any 
legislative  measures  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affurs 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  no  ac- 
tion on  the  subjuct  Ind  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  facts  were  known  in  Pa- 
ris prior  to  the  2Sth  of  IM»rcl),  1S35,  when  the 
eonmuttce,  to  whom  the  bill  of  indemnification  had 
been  referrrd,  reported  it  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. That  committee  sul)stanlially  re-echoed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Ministry,  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  set  aside  the  proposition  of  the  Presid- 
ent, and  recom  lien  Je-.i  the  p:\ss.ige  of  tlie  bill, 
witJjout  any  other  restriction  than  that  orijiiirilly 
pi'oposed.  Thus  wns  it  known  to  the  Frcncli  Mi- 
nistry and  Chambers,  that  if  tl;:;  |)Osi'ion  absumed 
by  them,  and  which  had  been  so  frequently  and 
solemnly  announced  as  the  only  one  compi'ib'e 
with  the  honor  of  France,  w:\s  maintained,  and 
the  bill  passed  as  originuUy  pro|t08ed,  the  money 
would  W5  p;iid,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  this 
unfortunate  controversy. 

But  this  cheering  prosj-icct  was  soon  •kslroycd 
by  an  emendation  introduced  into  the  bill  at  the 
niimentof  its  passage,  providing  that  the  money 
should  not  be  paid,  till  the  French  Government 
h  id  received  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  Pre- 
sident's Mt-ssagc,  uf  the  2d  Pcccmljer,  1834;  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordiniry,  the  president  of 
the  Counsel  of  Ministers  adopted  this  amendment, 
and  consented  to  its  incorporation  in  the  hill.  In 
regai-d  to  a  supposed  insu't  whidi  hail  beeii  for- 
mally resented  by  the  reciU  of  their  Ministe:,  and 
Ihe  offer  of  passports  to  ours,  they  now,  for  the  first 
time,  proposed  to  ask  cxp.anations.  Sentiments 
and  propositions,  wJii;h  they  had  declared  could 
not  be  iustly  imputed  to  tliu  Government  or  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  S,ates,  are  set  up  as  obstacles  to 
the  perft>rmance  of  a!i  act  t>f  cnnceded  justice  to 
that  Government  and  Peoph".  They  h:\d  declared 
that  the  honor  of  France  required  the  fulfilment  of 
the  enpigement  into  which  the  King  had  entered, 
unless  Congress  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  message.  They  ascertained  that  Congress  did 
not  adopt  them,  and  ytt  that  fulfilment  is  refused, 
unless  they  firs»i  obtani  (Voni  the  President  expla- 
nations ot  an  opinion  characterized  by  th-  luseives 
as  personal  and  inoperative. 

The  conception  that  it  w  lo  my  intention  to  me- 
nace or  insult  the  Government  of  Fninco,  is  as 
anfounded,  as  the  attempt  to  extort  from  the  fears 
of  that  nation  what  her  sense  of  just  ice  nnyileny, 
would  be  vain  ami  ridiculous.  B  .1  l!i''  l'on^til^- 
(ion  of  the  United  States  imposes  oii  the  Presitlent 
the  duly  of  laying  before  Congte^;  the  condition 
of  the  country,  in  its  foreign  anJ  do.nestic  rclatiooji, 
and  of  reconnner.ding  such  lauasurts  as  miy,  in  his 
opinion,  be  required  by  iis  intcicsts.  Prom  tlin 
perfonuance  of  this  duty  h-  canni-r  be  deterred  by 
the  fe.ir  of  wounding  the  sunsihili-j!  s  of  the  [leople 
or  Government  of  wiiom  it  may  lu'couic  ncc>\s.viry  j 
to  speak ;  and  the  American  People  arc  inc;q>ablc  | 
of  submitting  to  an  interference,  ^yuny  Govern-  j 
iiient  on  earth,  however  |<i\.er''u!,  with  the  free  ' 
performinee  of  the  d'imestic  duties  which  the  on- 
.^litulion  has  imposed  on  their  pnijli^  fan<iit.ii  nies. 
The  discussions  wiiich  iriicrvene  i)t.twecn  the  sev- 
eral depi'rtments  ofourGovcnnneni  be! mi  to  our- 
mlves;  and,  lor  any  thinir  sjiid  in  i';f.iii,  our  pub- 
lic Mrvants  are  only  rcs{loli^iblc  i .  their  own  c.»o- 
stitueiit';,  and  e;ich*  oil.er.  If,  in  tho  course  of 
fh;ir  consultations  facts  ;oe  err.oi  .icvly  stxied,  or 
iiiiiostdednc'ionsnrc  t>iado,  they  uqnirc  nootl'.er 
i'v-'vonr^itt  to  correct  llfirt,  Iiow-wr  iniormot'  of 


their  eiTor,  than  their  love  of  justice,  and  what  is 
due  to  their  own  character;  but  they  can  never 
submit  to  be  interrogated  upon  the  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  by  a  forei,5:n  power.  When  our 
discussions  terminate  in  acts,  our  responsibility  to 
foreign  powers  commences,  not  as  individuals,  but 
as  a  nation.  The  princijilc  which  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  President  for  the  lai>guage  of  his  message, 
would  cqudly  justify  a  foreign  power  in  demand- 
ing explanation  of  language  used  in  the  report  of 
a  committee,  or  by  f  member  in  debate. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  government  of 
France  has  taken  exception  to  the  messages  of  the 
American  Presidents.     President  Washington,  an  J 
the  first  President  Adams,   in  tin  performance  of 
their  duties  to  the  American  Peoj)le,  fell  under  the 
animidversions  of  the    French   Directory.    The 
objection  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Charles  X,  and 
removed  by  theexplinations  made  by  our  Minis- 
ter upon  the  spot,  has  already  been  adverted  to. — 
When  it  was  inidcrstood  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
present  King  look  exceptior  to  my  message  of  last 
year,  putting  a  construction  upon  it  which  was  dis- 
avowed on  its  face,  our  late  minister  at  Paris,  in 
answer  of  the  note  which  Himounccd  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  language  used  m  the  message,  made 
a  communication  to  the  French  Government  under 
date  of  the  29th  of  January  1835,  calculated  to 
remove     all    impressions  which  an  unreasonable 
susceptibility  had  created.     He  repeated,  and  call- 
eil  the  attjntio>  of  tlie  French  Government  to,  the 
diswowal  contained  in  the  message  itself,  of  any 
intention  to  intimidate  by  menace — he   truly  de- 
clared that  it  cniitnincd,  and  wns  intt  nded   to  con- 
tain, no  charge  of  ill  faith  a-jjainst.  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  properly  distinguished  between  the 
right  to  coioplain,  in  unexceptionable  terms,  of  the 
omission  to  execute  an  agreement,  and  an  accusa- 
tion of  bid  motives  in  withholding  such  execution 
— and  demonstrated,  that  the  necessary  use  of  that 
ri<rht  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  offensive  im. 
putntion.    Although  this  communication  was  made 
without  instructions,  and  entirely  on  the  Minister's 
own  rrsp  .nsibility,  yet  it  was  afterwards  made  the 
act  of  this  Government  by  my   foil  approbation, 
and  that  approbation  wns  officially   made   known 
on  the  2.5th  of  April,  1835,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    It,  however,  failed  to  have  any  effect.  The 
law,  after  this  tViendly  explanation,  pi\ssed  with  the 
obnoxious  amendment,  supported   by  the  King's 
Ministers,  and  was  finally  approved  by  the  King. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  justly  at- 
tached to  a  pacific  system  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.     It  is  pro|>er,  therefore,  that  they 
should  know,  whether  their  Government  has  ad- 
hered to  it.     In  the  )>resent  instance,  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent  thai  was  consistent 
with  a  becoming   self-respect.     Tiic  note  of  the 
29tli  of  January,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
was  not  the  only  one  which  our  Minister  took  upon 
himself  the    responsibility  of  presenting,  on  the 
sanif.-.iibicct,  and  in  the  siime  spirit.     Finding  that 
it  Wits  intended   to  make  the  payment  of  a  just 
debt,  defxjn  Jeiit  on  tlie  performance  of  a  condition 
which  he  knew  could  never  be  complied  with,  he 
thought  it  a  duly  lo  make  another  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  French  Govenancnt,  that  whilst  seif-re- 
.>pcct  and  regard   to  ilia  dignity  of  other  nations, 
would  always  prevent  us  from  using  any  language 
that  ought  to  give  offence,  yet  we  could  never  ad- 
mit a  riuhl  in  anyforeign  Gavernment,  to  ask  ex- 
planations of,  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner  in,  the 
coinmunications  which  one  brancli  of  our  public 
couiK-ils  mule  with  another  :    that  in  the   present 
case,   no  .such   language  hatl  been  used,  and  that 
this  hati  in  n  former  note  l>ecn  fully  and  voluuta- 
rily  stated,   before   it   was  contemplated   to  make 
the  explanation  a  condition  ;  Dud  that  there  might 
be  no  rnisajipreliension,  hc  st.ited  the  terms  used 
ill  tint  note,  and  hc  officially  inf>rinr;d  them  that 
it  had  iieen  approved  by  the  President  ;  and  that, 
thcrctbrc,  every  explanation  u  Inch  could  reasona- 
bly lj^.  asked,  or  honorably  given,  ijad  been  alrea- 
dy   inwic — liiat   the    contemplated   mfasurc    had 
been  antic  jxited  by  a  voluntary  ami   friendly  de- 
claration, and  was  therefore  not  only  useless,  but 
might  b-^  deemed  olVensivc,  and  certainly  would  not 
be  coinilied  witli,  if  annoKed  as  a  condtion. 

Wir  M  this  latter  ommanication,  to  which  I  spe- 
cially invito  the  attention  of  Congrt  ss,  was  laid 
before  nic,  I  cnterta'ned  the  hope  that  ihe-means  it 
w:.s  ubviou.^ly  intended  lo  afford,  of  i^n  honorable 
uuii&jieedy  ;'.dju?tmeiiL  of  tlie  diiV.culiies  between 
til  :  two  nations,  would  havel><en  ace»>pled  ;  and  I 
iliprciofc  (lid  not  ile.^it.ate  to  give  it  my  s^auclionnnd 
(I'll  !pw'!i»!d ion.    Tliiswis  di»c  to   the  Mir-'sler 


who  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the  act ;  and 
it  was  published  to  the  People  of  th'-.  United  Slate.'., 
and  is  now  laid  before  their  representatives,  to  show 
how  far  their  Executive  has  gone  in  ka  endeavors 
to  restore  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  have  been,  nt  any  time,  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  France,  had  it 
been  officially  requested. 

The  French  Government  having  received  all 
the  explanation  which  honor  and  principle  permit- 
ted, and  which  could  in  re  ison  be  usked,  it  was 
hoped  it  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  pay  the  instal' 
ments  now  due.  The  agent  authorized  to  receive 
the  money  was  instructed  to  inform  the  French 
Minister  of  his  readiness  to  do  so.  In  reply  to 
ihis  nolice,  he  wns  told  that  the  money  could  not 
then  be  paid,  because  the  formalities  required  by 
the  net  of  the  Chambers  had  not  been  arranged. 

Not  having  received  anv  official  communication 
of  the  intentions  of  the  f  rench  Government,  and 
anxious  to  bring,  a.*  far  as  practicable,  this  un- 
pleasant affair  to  a  close, before  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, that  you  might  havo  the  whole  subji^ct  be- 
fore you,  I  caused  our  Charge  d'AftaircaatParisto 
be  instructed  to  ask  for  the  final  determination  of 
the  French  Government ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal  lo  pay  the  instalments  now  due  without 
further  expLinations,  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  result  of  this  last  applicition  ins  not  yet 
reached  us,  but  is  daily  expected.  That  it  may  bo 
favorable  is  my  sincere  wish.  France  having  now 
through  all  the  branches  of  her  Government  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  our  cl  li.ns,  and  the  o!" 
ligation  of  the  treaty  of  lb3l  ;  and  there  really  ex- 
isting no  adequate  cause  for  further  flelay,  will,  i.t 
length,  it  may  be  hoped,  adopt  the  course  which  ihc 
interests  of  Goth  nations,  not  less  than  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  so  imperiously  require.  The  treaty 
being  once  executed  on  her  part,  little  will  remain 
to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; nothing,  indeed,  which  \vill  not  yield  lo  the 
suggestions  of  a  pacific  and  enlightened  policy,and 
to  the  influence  «f  that  mutual  good  will,  and 
of  those  generous  recollections,  which  we  may 
confidently  expect  will  then  be  revived  in  nil  their 
ancient  force.    In  any  event,  however,  the  princi- 

Elc  involved  in  the  new  aspect,  which  iias 
cen  given  to  the  controversy,  is  so  vitally  impor- 
Uint  to  the  independent  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, th.it  it  can  neither  be  surrendered  nor 
compromitled,  without  national  degradation.  1 
hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  such  a 
sacrifice  will  not  be  made  through  any  agency  of 
mine.  The  honor  ^^t'  my  country  shall  never  be 
stained  by  an  apology  from  me,  for  the  statement 
of  truth  and  the  performance  of  duty  ;  nor  can  I 
give  any  explanation  of  my  official  acts,  except 
such  as  is  due  to  integrity  and  justice,  and  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  on  which  our  instituiions 
have  been  framed.  This  determination  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  approved  by  my  constituents.  I  have, 
indeed,studied  their  character  to  but  little  purpose, 
if  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  will 
have  the  weight  of  a  feather,  in  the  estimation  of 
what  appei-Uxins  to  their  national  independence : 
eind  if,  unhappily,  a  different  impression  should  at 
any  time  obtain  in  any  quarter,  they  will,  I  am 
sure,  rally  rouial  the  Government  ot  their  choice 
with  alacrity  and  unanimity,  and  silence  for  ever 
the  degrading  imputation. 

Having  thus  frankly  presented  to  you  the  cii- 
cumslances  which,  since  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, have  occuned  in  this  interesting  and  impor- 
uut  matter,  with  the  views  of  the  Executive  in  re- 
gard to  them,  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  add,  that 
whenever  the  advices,  now  daily  expected  from 
our  Charg6  d'Afiaires  shall  have  been  received, 
they  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  commu- 
nication. 

The  condition  of  the  public  Finances  was  never 
more  flattering  than  ul  the  present  pcrioil. 

Since  my  last  annual  communication,  all  the  re* 
mains  of  the  Public  Debt  have  been  redeemed,  or 
money  lias  been  placed  in  deposite  lor  this  purp'>sc, 
whenever  the  cretlitors  choose  to  receive  it.  .All 
the  other  pecuniary  engagements  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  lionorahly  and  promptly  fulfilled, 
and  there  will  be  a  l)iiLince  in  the  Treasury,  at  the 
close  ot"  the  present  year,  of  about  nineteen  mii- 
lions  of  dollars.  It  is  believed,  that  after  meeting 
all  outstanding  and  uncx|»endcd  appropriations, 
there  will  remain  near  elfven  millions  lo  be  appli- 
ed to  any  new  objects  which  Congress  may  dp."5ig- 
nate,  or  to  the  more  rapid  execution  of  the  works 
already  in  prog:i-e*t>.    In  aid  of  these  objects,  nnd 
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to  satisfy  the  c.uiivnt  expenditures  of  the  cn:auing 
yenr,  it  i'^  e-itiin;it''d  tlial  there  will  be  received, 
trom  various  soaroe^,  uveiU\-  millions,  iiioic  in 
IS3C. 

Should  Congress  m^ke   new  appropriations,  i»i 
conformity  with  the  estimates  which   will    be  sub- 
mitted from  the  prupei-  departments,  aniounliiig  to 
al>out  iNveiity-four  millioa:^,  still  the  available  sur- 
plus, at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  deducting 
all   uncxpend"d  .ippr.'prirMion.s,   will  probably  be 
not  less  thin  six  inillions.     This  sum  urn,  in  my 
judgment,  be  now  usefully  applied  to  projx»sed  im- 
provements in  our  Navy  Vaixls,  ai»d  to  new  nation- 
al work*,  which  arc  not  enumerated  in  t!»e  preseat 
estimates,  or  to  the  more  rapid  completion  of  those 
already  bej^un.     Either  would  be  constitutional  and 
useful,  and  would  render  unneces<sary  any  attemi»t 
ill  our  present  peculiar  condition,  to  divide  the  sur- 
plus revenu'^,  or  to  reduce  it  any  faster  than  will 
bf  eftectrd  by  fxistinj;  laws.     In  any  event,  as  the 
annual  report  from  tlic  Scc.e'aiy  of  the  Treasury 
will  enter  into  details,  showing  the  probability  of 
some  decrease  in  the  revenue  during  the  next  seven 
years,  and  a  very  considerable  deduction  in  1842, 
It  is  not  recommended  th  itConj':ress  sliould  under- 
take to  modify  the  present  Uiriff,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  prmciples  on  which   the  compromise  act  was 
passed.     Taxation  on  some  of  the  articles  of  gene- 
ral consumption,  which  are  not  in  comjjetition  with 
our  own  productions,  may  be,  no  doubt,  so  dimin- 
ished as  to  lessen  to  some  extent  ihe  source  of  tliis 
revenue  ;  and  the  sxme  object  can  also  be  assisted 
by  more  liberal  provisions  for  the  subjects  of  public 
defence,  which,   in    tiic   present  etiiie  of  our  pros- 
p«;rity  and  wealth,  may  l>eexjiectcd  to  engage  your 
attention.     If,  how  ever,  after  satisfying  all  the  de- 
mands wliich  can  arise  from  these  sources,  the  un- 
expended balance  in  the  Treasury  should  still  con- 
tinue to  incrc.ise,   it  would  be  better  to  bear  with 
the  evil   until  the  great  chano;es  contemplated  in 
oui:  tariff  laws  occurred,  and  shall  enable  us  to  le- 
visc  the  system  with  that  care  and  circumspection 
which  are  due  to  so  delicate  and  important  a  sub- 
jpct. 

It  is  certainly  our  duty  to  diminish,  as  far  as  we 
c^nti,  the  burdens  of  tax.uion,  and  to  regard  all  the 
restrictions  whicii  nrc  imposed  on  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  our  citizens  as  evils  which  we  shall 
mitigate  whenever  we  are  not  prevented  by*  the 
adverse  l<^gisl;tlion  and  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
or  those  primary  duties  which  the  defence  and  in- 
dependence of  our  country  enjoin  upon  us.  That 
wc  have  accomplished  much  towards  the  relief  of 
our  citizens,  by  the  changes  which  have  accompa- 
nied the  paymriit  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  revenue  laws,  is  manifest  Irom 
the  fact,  that  compared  with  1833,  there  is  adimi- 
nution  of  near  twenty-five  millions  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  that  oiir  cxpendilures,  independently  of 
those  for  the  public  debt,  have  been  reduced  near 
nine  million?  during  the  same  period.  Let  us 
trust,  thai  by  the  continued  observance  of  econo- 
my and  by  harmonizing  the  great  interests  of  agri- 
riilture, mjuufacturfs,  and  commerce,  much  more 
m\y  be  r.ccomplfshed  io  diminish  the  burdens  of  Go 
vernment,  and  to  increase  still  further  the  enter- 
prise and  the  patriotic  affection  of  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  and  all  the  members  of  our  happy  confe- 
deracy. As  the  data  whieh  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  lay  before  you,  in  regard  to  our 
financial  resources,  are  full  and  extended,  and  will 
afford  a  safe  guide  in  your  future  calculations,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  otfer  any  further  observa- 
tions on  that  subject  here. 

Among  th"*-  evidences  of  the  increasing  prosperi- 
ty of  the  cnuiUry,  not  the  least  gratifying  is  that 
afforded  by  the  recepts  t'rom  tlic  sales  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands,  whieh  a  nonnt,  in  the  present  yetr,  to  the 
unexpectrd  su  n  of  <m,000,(tOO.  This  circum- 
stance attests  the  r.ipidity  with  which  agriculture, 
the  fir.st  and  most  important  oorupation  of  man, 
.ndvanccs,  and  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  ito»t- 
f.T  of.our  oxlend2<l  territory.  Bein^  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  our  best  j»olicy,  as  lar  as  we  can, 
consistently  with  the  obligations  under  which  those 
I  mds  were  ceded  to  the  tJnited  Sutes,  to  promote 
their  speedy  settlement,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention ot"lhe  present  Congress  to  the  suggestions 
I  have  offered  respecting  it,  in  my  former  mes- 
sages. 

The  extraordinary  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  invite  you  to  consider  what  improve- 
ments iha  land  system,  and  particularly  the  con- 
dition of  the  General  Land  Ofiice,  may  require. — 
At  the  lime  this  iastiiution  was  organized,  near  a 
qu'^rter  of  a  century  ago,  k  would   probably  have 


been  thought  extiav^igaiit  to  aiiticip;'tc,  for  this  f,  mcdeirn  times,  is  an  efficient  chock  tipon  the  powe*' 


>t  banks,  preventing  lh;a  e\';essi .  <•  issue  of  piiper, 
wher.cc  aiisc  llio sc  riuciuaiion'  in  tlie  sUindanl  ct' 
value,  which  renderunccrtrxintlip  rewards  of  kibor. 
It  v.ii-ssupiJo^'td  l>y  those  who  ♦•<i:'.hlishcd  the  Bank 
ofili"-  United  Stai'is,  that  ffim  the  credit  give.i  to  i'. 
by  t!:«:  custody  ■  !  the  public  in'.ne;,^,  and  other 
privileges,  ^nd  the  precautions  taken  to  gtuti'd 
against  the  c\ils  uhicii  I'n  cotmtiy  hftd  suffered  in 
the  bankriPitey  oliaany  «i  the  f*tate  institutions  oJ 
that  {xiio'l,  we  should  derive  from  that  i'isiilu'.i'ui 
all  the  .-ri  eurity  and  ljt;ncfrts  of  a  sound  currency, 
am!  every  sowi  ut-.d  that  was  allaiiiuble  under  th  it 
pruvision  of  the  constiltttioa  which  aulhoriz«'s 
Congress  alone  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  then  .f.  But  it  is  scaro-ly  necessary  now  Vt 
j  say  ihaithe-c  pulicipations  have  not  l>eeu  realized. 
After  the  extensive  tmb:uriU«snicnt  and  «ii$ires«  rc- 
e.untly  i-iu  iueed  by  the  Buik  of  the  Uniie«l  Stale*', 
from  w  liicii  the  country  is  now  r**co\fring,.nggmvn- 
ted  ;'S  they  were  by  piPiensions  Ui  power  which  de- 
fied the  j)ub:icaulhorily,ind  wliich  if  acquiesced  in 
by  the  p-xiple,  would  iiave  ehanged  the  whole 
character  of  our  Government,  every  candid  and  itj« 
telligeiit  indiv.dual  mu<t  admit  th:'t,  for  the  .ittain* 
muiit  of  the  great  iidvantige^  ot  a  muikI  currcncVi 
wc  must  lutlc  to  a  course  of  legislation  radically 
iliffeient  from  that  which  created  »iKh  an  mstitu- 
!  tion. 

In  conbidering  the  mc:<.ns  of  obtaining  so  impor> 
taut  an  end,  \\k  must  .set  aside  all  caleulations  of 
temporary  c mveiiience,  and  be  ii;fluenced  by  those 
only  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  ime  character 
and  the  penaaiieut  iiUcrests  of  the  Republic.  We 
must  recur  to  fir<l  principles,  and  see  what  it  i« 
that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  Congress  and 
ihe  Stat^'.-,  Oil  the  8ui>jeet  of  currency,  from  8ati»- 
fying  the  public  expeetition,  and  realizing  result^' 
corresjKinJi ng  to  those  which  have  attended  ll>e 
actions  of  our  system  when  tnily  consistent  with 
the  gf^at  princifle  of  e<]uahty  «ipou  which  it  r.-^ti, 
and  with  that  spirit  of  f.»rbe^rance  and  miitunl 
}  concession,  and  generon^^  patriotiMn,  whirh  was 
!  originally,  and  must  ever  continue  to  b'*,  tlie  ritnl 
j  element  of  ourl'nion. 

i  On  this  -ubiecJ  I  am  Mir*^  that  i  «vnnot  bf  n»i». 
uiken,  in  n.-cribins:  our  w;uU  of  success  t«  lii»*  undiii 
cnunlenaiie<j  ivhi«'h  has  Ijeen  afforded  to  the  spirit 
of  monopoK-.  All  the  -•.erioiis  dangers  which  onr 
system  hiis  yet  encouniered,  may  hr,  traced  to  the 
rrsort  to  implied  {iow«^r';,  and  tVif~  use  of  cirnorn, 
tions  clothed  with  privilegf-s,  ihe  effr-ct  ofwhifhls 
t<)  advance  tlie  iiufr'"'t  nfihc  ftx\  at  tl.e  osp/^iM"*"  of 
the  many.  W'f  have  f<-lt  Imf  one  claf^s  of  these 
dangers  rvhibi'fd  in  (ho  ronicst  waged  by  the 
Bank  of  the  I'itireJ  Stages  ncnin«t  ihr  Ci-nervi- 
meiif,  for  the  lav  I'our  years.  Happily,  lli<>y  h"Vo 
be.'-a  obviated  i't>,-  ;i-,c  pre-jent  by  the  iudignnnt 
resistance  of  th<^   jK-oj>le  ;  but  wc  slmuM  re«>lle»  c 


period,  such  an  ;i.dditiun  to  il^  busiiievi  a->  ii.vs 
been  produced  by  the  vast  incri  ise  ot  tl»o>e  sales, 
during  the  past  and  pieseal  years.  It  M>ya!sobfc 
observed,  thatsinci  the  year  l5?12,  the  1  uid  otiiccs 
and  surveying  districts  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied,and  tint  numeroui  legislative  eiutetmeiits, 
from  year  to  year  sin  -e  that  time,  have  iaiposed  a 
greatamouiiiof  new  and  additional  duties  upon 
that  office  ;  while  the  wan .  oi  a  timely  ajipliciiion 
of  turcc,  commensurate  with  the  c  u  j  aiid  labor  re- 
quired, has  eau-red  the  increuj-ing  embarrassment  I 
of  accumulated  srrears  in  the  different  branches  of  ( 
the  establishment.  1 

These  impediments  to  ihs  expedition  of  inucii 
duty  in  the  General  Land  Office  induce  me  to  sub- 
mst  toyourjuJunient,  wliether  some  modiiieition 
of  the  laws  reluiing  to  its  orgauizitiou,  or  an  or- 
ganization of  a  new  character,  be  not  called  for,  at 
the  present  juucAUc,  to  eirible  the  othcj  to  accom- 
plish all  the  ends  of  its  institution  witli  a  greater 
degree  of  faciiiiy  and  pr<j:ui>tilude  thin  cx;wri.jnee 
has  proved  to  be  j>iaciic'ble,  under  c\i-ting  regu- 
lutions.  The  variety  of  the  concerns,  and  the  laag 
nitude  and  complexitypof  the  deUiils  occupying 
and  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Coinmi^isioner, 
appear  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
for  tluit  officer,  by  any  possible  assiduity,  to  be- 
stow on  all  the  multilarious  suiyecls,  u^ion  v.  liich 
he  is  cdled  to  aet,  the  ready  and  careful  attention 
due  to  their  respective  importance,  unless  the  Le- 
gislature siiail  assist  hna  by  a  law  providiii';,  or 
enabling  him  to  provide,  for  a  more  reauiar  and 
economicrtl  distribution  of  liboi,  widi  tli*  incident 
res}>onsibility,  among  thjst!  eiiijjloycd  under 
his  direction.  The  mere  mannd  opeiaiion  of  at- 
fixing  his  signature  to  the  vast  num'ier  i>f  docu- 
ments issuing  from  his  office,  subtracts  so  largely 
from  the  time  and  attention  claimed  by  the  weigh- 
ty and  complicated  subjects  daily  a'-cu.mnlatiug  in 
that  branch  of  the  public  servi-"-,  r.s  to  indurate 
the  strong  necessity  of  revising  the  organic  law  of 
the  establishment.  It  will  Ije  easy  f'M- Congress, 
hereafter,  to  prononion  liie  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  this  bruich  of  tiic  service  to  its  real 
wants,  by  abt)lishing,  from  time  to  time,  the  offices 
which  can  be  disj>cnsed  with. 

The  extinction  of  the  Public  Debt  having  taken 
place,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  for  the  otfi"-es  ot 
Commissioners  of  Loans  and  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  they  be  abolished,  and 
that  proper  mea.uiics  bo  taken  tor  the  transfe.",  to 
the  1'rcasury  Dejiartineiir,  of  any  fuiuls,  books, 
and  papers,  co:nie'-;cd  witli  the  opei-ations  of  th'^se 
offices;  and  that  tlie  proper  power  be  jiiven  to  that 
Department  for  clo^in^,  finally,  any  pf>rlion  of 
their  business  whieh  may  remain  to  be  s.-tilc<i. 

It  is  also  iacuiribeut  on  Congress,  in  gua.rding  the 

Cecuniary  interests  of  the  country,  to  discon'inuo. 
y  such  a  law  aj  was  pissod  in  181-2,  tlie  recfjpt  of  ti  tliaf  the   pri;uir.le  whence  ihcy  -sprung  »s  an  ever 
~  ""  active  ouf,  whi-'ii  wiil  not  tail  to  vncw  its  efforts 


in  the  s-ime  ?n<l  in  other  fomis.so  long  n*  th^rwia* 
horn-  of  vucc!'>s,  tV.unded  eiih»r  on  the  Li  itt«nii*<M 


the  bills  of  the  Bae.k  of  the  United  JSlales  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  to  provitie  for  the 
designation  of  .ar,  ageitt,  v\  hose  duty  it  sh.ail  be  to 

take  charge  of  flu-  iiooks  and  stoek  of  the  United  ij  of  the  jx-ople,  or  ilic  treachery  of  {'ii^ir  reprcwnt  a- 
States  in  that  institution,  and  to  close  all  connex-  h  tive?,  to  the  ^nbile  pri>g.css  of  its  mfluenrc.  The 
ion  with  it,  after  the  .W  of  Marrh,  18:{«;,  when  ii?:  ji  Bank  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  f.uits  of  a  wysttrn 
charter  expires.  In  making  provision  in  regard  to  ij  at  war  with  th-  jcn  us  of  «li  our  iu'iiiutioiif — p 
th.e  disposition  of  tlii-;  stacl;,  it  will  be  essential  to  ij  system  lbui'(ie<l  up^'U  a  i>oliiical  creed,  the  fundn- 
dcfine,  clearly  and  strictly,  the.  duties  run!  powers  \\  mental  r.rir.cirii  -M' wliich  is  a  distrust  of  the  popu- 
of  ilic  officer  charged  with  tiiat  bronc'a  of  toe  pub-  ij  lar  v.  ill  asu  safe  re^julator  of  political  jiower,  and 
He  service.  l    whose  grp\i  n!ri.>«leobjec»,  atid  inevil<-d»!.»  result. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  orrespoii'Ienoe  which  ji  sliou'd  it  prevail,  !■<  the  rori«oli«lat:<^n  cf  all  jiower 
the  Sesretary  of  the  Treasury  will  lay  bclore  you,  (!  it:  o;u'  sy>iein  i.i  one  (•fciiir.iitTKverniatnl,  Layls'»  • 
that  notwithstaiidii.g  tiie  large  amouu  of  stock  !'  nub'ie  liisbrasoi-.i-iits,  atv.i  '•ori>.nv«ti<ris  vfitli  »>. 
vviiich  the  United  States  hold  in  that  ins'.it'ition,  j;  elusive  i>rivi!f.!/>'-.  wi.idd  l)e  if<  -'ih.-s'.iiui.es  fur  i:i« 
no  information  has  yet  l)e''n  coiiimunicited  wjiieh  ji  original,  au.!,  f>>  -.  ■•,  siKUid  <herk=  and  l>alnn'^?>>  <  f 
will  enable  liie  Ciowrnmeiit  to  aiilicipale  w  hoii  it  i  the  constiti(ii<»:i — the  mean--  l>y  x-.ho«e  silent  mid 
can  receive  any  dividends,  or  derive  any  t>'-ne.*it  (1  fe'-eret  operaiiuii  a  cintrol  would  l»ee\i!ieis«l  by  th 
from  it.  li  I'rve  over   i!-.    O'litiv-a!   craluct  of  tlie  miiiy,  by 

Connected  with  the  condition  of  the  financ-'.?,  Ij  lirsi  adiuiring -iiat  control  over  llif  lalmr  and  eAm- 
end  the  flourishing  .it'.te  of  the  country  in  nil  its]!  ings  of  the  giv;;t  lx>dy  of  the  People.  Wliercrer 
branches  of  indij^try,  ii  is  pleasing  to  witncis  the  j  tliis  spirit  h:^s  e'fectcd  an  allwno^  with  pt»hlii;il 
advant.a.;ps  which  hive  been  already  d^rivrd  froiii  j  jKiwer,  tyranny  end  despotism  h.-ve  been  the  fiuiu 
the  recent  laws  regulating  tiii  value  of  tlie  gold  il  Lit  is  ever  i;!i;«'!  il.r  the  ei^ds  of  Government,  it  lias 
coinage.  Tiiese  advantages  will  Ijc  more  apparent  I  to  be  inccsMiuly  watched,  or  it  corrupt--  the  souicen 
'    "'  ....         1       •   .         .     •         of  the  public  virtue,  and  ;ifitaies  the  country- with 

questions  untavorablo  to  the  harmonious  ami  steady 
jiur-Miit  of  its  true  interest*. 

We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  fiivo- 
!  rable  condition  oi'  the  country,  wc  cannot  take  an 
I  effectual  stand  n?ainst  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  and 


in  the  next  year,  when  the  branch  mints  aulhoris' 
cd  to  be  c^'lablishcd  in  North  Ca.iolina,  Cieor'^ia, 
and  Louisiana,  shall  have  gone  into  oijeratioii. — 
Aided,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be,  !.»y  I'uriher  reforms 
in  the  banking  systems  of  tlie  States,  and  by  judi- 
cious regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress,   iii  rela 


tion  to  the  custody  of  the   pulHic  moneys,  it  may  i    praeiically  prove,  in  resjteci  to  the  currency  as  well 


be  eonfidanlly  anticijuled  that  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  circulathig  medium,  will  become  gener- 
al in  the  ordinary  transactions  connected  with  the 
labpr  of  fhe  country.    The  great  iie'>idprRfum,  in 


as  other  imporuuit  interests,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  if,  as  that  which 
'  has  been  heretofore  practised.     The  experience  of 
ftno'hP!"  year  lias  e<>ntirme(}  'fce  ult'r  fallacy  of  the 
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idea  that  the  Bank  of  llie  United  Slalts  was  ne- 
'c<;s.saryas  a  fiscal  tx^eiit  ol  ihc  (juvcnuiitnl. — 
Wiilioiil  its  aid,  as  sii;l»,  iiiUct;d  in  despite  of  all 
(li>>  eaiburrassinciitb  il  was  in  iis  poorer  to  cvciile, 
iliC  revenue  li.is  boon  p.iidwiili  pnnclnulit.y  liy  oni- 
<-itizcns  ;  the  Inisinesii  of  exrtiange,  botli  forci^'n 
and  donieslio,  lias  Ijecn  cundiuaed  wiiU  cjiivcn- 
i«»nce  ;  and  the  ciroul  iting  niodiiun  litis  b.-cn  tre.it- 
ly  improved.  By  ll>c  use  of  the  State  b.inks, 
which  iio  not  derive  their  i;i)  iriers  from  tiie,  (ji:iie- 
ral  Govf.t-nriient,  and  ari"  nut  ivintrolloJ  l>y  ><■■■>  aa- 
ihority,  it  is  asceriaine.d  that  lUc  moneys  ol'  liio 
United  States  can  Iw  coiK'cli'd  and  Jisbiiis«'d  with- 
iiiit  lo!i.^  or  ini'onvenicnco,  and  t  iit  ail  the  u  ants 
of  the  conininiiy,  in  relation  iJ  uAcii.>ns^:  and  ru.- 
reacy,  are  snpplioil  a-,  well  a.-,  tiny  liavc  f.vi;:-  been 
before.  If,  under  eircuni.laiu:is  tli;  niosi  uiif  ivor- 
able  to  tlic  slc.uHnc.ss  ol'  fliu  inoaoy  m:ii  l;t;t,  it  li:i.s 
Ijeen  found  ih  it  the  consiiloiaiion.s  on  whii-li  the 
Bank  of  the  Ihntcii  Snic>  rrsti-d  it;;  cKiiius  lo  ihc 
public  favor,  weie  iin.if^inary  and  ^•ounill.\s.s,  it 
)  tnrtut  be  iloubred  that  the  experiemu;  of  the  fu- 
ture will  Ix;  more  tieeisive  aijainst  them. 

It  has  been  seen,  that,  wKhout  the  a;;iiuy  of  n 
wreatmnneyeil  mopojwly,  ih-;  revenue  f.an  b>'  co'- 
iVeted,  aiidt'onv.-nifntly  an  1  safely  ap|>lied  t)  all 
the  purposes  of  the  piibli-  e'C))endjiui(.'.  It  is  also 
ascertanied,  that,  nisie  id  of  bcin^  ni-cts-.arily 
niade  to  promote  tin;  evils  ofaR  iini;licc.kedi>.ijiLr 
system,  the  ni.inagemcni  of  the  revenue  cm  be 
iii.^de  iinxili«ry  to  the  rct'onn  which  the  Legisla- 
tures of  several  of  the  States  have  already  cuni- 
inenoed  ini-egard  lo  the  suppression  of  small  bills  ; 
and  Avliich  li.is  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  re^i;- 
alions  cm  the  part  of  Congress,  to  secur.;  a  iiraeii- 
c;d  return,  to  the  extent  rcipiired  for  the  security  of 
the  eurrency,  to  tliecnnsliiulionid  ineiliinn.  Sever- 
ed froni  the  Govennnent  as  J) >litieal  engines,  and 
not  suseeptiblc  of  dangerous  extension  and  cjinbi- 
nalion,  the  State  banks  will  not  be  tcinpt.ed,  nor 
will  they  have  liie  powcf  which  we  h  ivo  seen  ex- 
ercised,to  divert  the  i>ubliL'  fii.ii.is  froia  ih j  Ijgiti- 
niale  piir|X)ses  of  the  Ciovernniciiu  'i'he  collec- 
tion and  cnstixlv  of  the  revenue  beiiij;  oii  iIil; 
contrary,  a  source  of  credit  to  them,  will  in- 
crease tlie  security  which  the  stales  provide  for  a 
faithful  execution  of  their  trusts,  by  iiuiiiij)ly- 
ing  the  scrutinies  to  which  their  operations 
and  accounts  wiL  be  subjected.  Thus  disjfosed,  as 
well  from  inlerL'st  as  tiie  obligations  I'f  their  ciiar- 
lers,  it  cannot  be  doubled  tliat  such  conditions  as 
Congress  may  see  fa  lo  ad'>p;  rospcciin:x  the  uc- 
posites  in  these  institutions,  witli  a  view  to  the 
gradual  disuse  of  tha  sin.ill  bills,  will  be  cheerfully 
complied  with  ;  and  that  wc  shall  soo.i  gain,  m  tiie 
place  of  the  Bank  of  the  I'nited  StLites,  a  p.actii  al 
reform  ill  the  whole  j)aptr  systora  of  tiie  countrj. 
li",  by  tbt«  j)oIicy,  we  cai  ul'.injately  witness  the 
>iappressioii  of  all  bank  bills  below  twenty  dollars, 
it  Is  apparreut  that  gold  and  silver  will  like  th;  ir 
place,  and  become  the  principal  circulaung  medi- 
um in  the  common  busin-  ss  of  the  lUniicrs  :ind  me- 
chanics of  the  Country.  'I'heattainniiiit  of  .-ucii  ii 
result  will  form  an  era  in  tiic  history  of  >ii-  cam- 
try,  which  will  be  dwelt  up)n  witli  delight  by 
every  true  friend  of  its  liberty  an  I  mdepeiul- 
HiVie.  It  will  lighteu  the  great  l^x  v.  hich  cur 
|Kij)er  system  has  so  long  c  jilectcd  fvo.n  the 
earnings  of  labor,  and  do  more  to  revive  and 
perpetuate  those  habits  of  e,  ouomy  and  simplicity 
which  are  soconjjenial  to  tiie  characii.r  of  republi- 
e.ins,  that  va|l  the  legislation  whioii  has  yd  been  al- 
tr-mpted. 

To  lliis  subject  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
invite  the  especial  attention  of  (  ^»n;;:•e^.s,  wisl-.ont 
(he  ejtercise  of  whose  autlurity,  the  o;pporluiiity  to 
accomplish  so  much  public  gor^  nm- 1  pii.>s  unim- 
proved, Peeply  iinp-esscvl  with  its  vitdimport- 
unco,  llie  Kxecutive  lirvs  taken  all  the  stejis  wiiiiin 
his  constitutional  power,  to  guard  the  pnblie,  reve- 
nue, and  defeat  tiie  exi>eelilioii  which  the  iJ\ii!\  of 
ihe  United  Stat' s  indnlu'cd,  oi  reiiewin'.;  and  pe;- 
pftuatni',^  its  inuno|M>ly,  on  I'lc  Lrroami  il  iis  iiece  - 
<»iiy  as  a  liscal  agent,  and  as  i.ll'o^xlii) ;  a  souinl  r 
currency  ilian  could  be  obt.dncd  wiihcMi  sm-ii  ;in 
in!ttitution.  In  the  (HrionnnniC  of  ihi.-.  dmy  muc'h 
responsibility  was  incured,  whic'i  wo  id  have  been 
gladly  avoided,  if  the  stake  which  the  public  had 
in  the  question  coitid  hive  been  oth<  rivi^,e  prc- 
Rerved.  Although  clothed  with  the  legal  autlioniy, 
RUd  supported  by  precedents,  I  was  aw;nr  th  it 
there  was,  in  tl:^  act  of  t!ie  removal  of  the  d"|xi- 
■itea,  a  liability  to  exciit  that  sensitiveness  to  Ex- 
ecutive power  which  It  is  (he  characleristic  nnd 
the  duty  of  frceraen  to  indulge* ;  but  I  relied  on  (his 
feeling  al^o,  directed  by  pairiotif^m  and  intelli- 


gence, to  vindicate  the  conduct  which,  in  Ihe  end, 
would  appear  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  country.  The  ajtprehensions  natural 
to  this  feeling,  tint  there  m:iy  have  been  a  desire, 
tiiroag'i  tin;  in-.f.rument^ilitv  iif  that  rceasureto  ex- 
iciid  the  Kxecuiive  inriuence,or  that  it  may  have 
iteen  prompted  by  motives  not  sufHcienily  free 
iVoin  ambition,  were  not  overlooked.  Uuder  the 
operation  of  our  institutions,  the  public  servant 
wlio  isdlled  on  to  take  a  stepof  high  re.sjxjnsibili- 
I V,  should  leel  in  the  freedom  which  gives  rise  to 
sncli  apprehensiims,  his  highest  security.  When 
tiiiloniided,  the  nttcnlion  w  hich  they  arouse,  and 
discnssi.ms  they  excite,  deprive  those  who  indulge 
tdcm,  of  the  power  to  do   harm:  when  just,  they 


but  h  iNieii  the  certaint 
of  citizens  never 


'tainty  with  which  the  greiit  Ixjdy 
to  fail  to  repel  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure their  s.inction,to  any  exercise,of  any  power  in- 
ciinsisient  with  the  jealous  ni'iintenanee  of  their 
rights.  Under  such  convictions,  and  entertaining 
no  doubt  that  my  ronstitntion:d  obligations  de- 
maiidi'd  ihe  steps  which  were  tiiken  in  referencir  to 
I  lie  removal  of  the  depixsiies,  it  was  im|i-)ssiblc  lor 
me  to  be  tielerred  from  the  path  of  duty,  by  a  fear 
that  my  motives  could  be  misjudged,  or  that  po- 
liiie:i|  prejudices  could  ileteat  the  just  consideration 
ot'  h'  merits  of  my  conduct.  The  result  has 
shown  how  safe  is  this  reliance  upon  the  patriotic 
leinpi'rand  enliirtened  discernment  of  the  People. 
Th  It  measure  ha-  now  been  Ijcfore  them,  and  has 
stoixl  the  test  of  all  the  severe  analysis  which  its 
general  importance,  the  interests  itaffecled,  and  the 
apprehensions  it  excited,  weie  calcniatetl  to  pro- 
duce :  and  it  now  renuiins  for  Congress  to  consider 
v.-|iat  legislation  has  become  necessary  in  conse- 
(piencc. 

1  heed  only  mid  to  what  1  have,  on  former  occa- 
sions s.iid,  on  this  suhject  generally,  that  in  tlie 
regulations  which  Congress  may  prescribe  respect- 
ing the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  as  litrlo  discretion  .as  miy  be  deemed  con- 
sistent with  their  s;ife  ki^epiiig,  should  be  given  to 
the  cxecative  i-.j-iils.  No  one  can  be  more  deeply 
impressed  th^n  I  nin,  with  the  soundness  ot  the  doc- 
trine wliich  restrains  and  limits,  by  specific  provi- 
sions, Exccutue  discretion,  as  far  us  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  its  constitu- 
tional character.  In  respect  to  the  control  over  the 
public  iiioney,  this  tloctrine  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  principle  which  t 
tell  I  was  sustair.ing  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Bulk  of  the  United  States  ;  which  has  resulted  in 
severin,'',  to  some  extent,  a  dangerous  connection 
between  a  moneyed  uiid  political  pow  cr.  The  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  detine,by  clear  and  positive  en- 
actmcnt,  the  nature  and  cxteniof  the  action  which  it 
beiuiiTstothe  Kxeculive  to  superintend,  springs  out 
of  a  policy  aualagous  to  thai  which  enjoins  n|>on  all 
the  branches  of  the.  Federal  Govcrmiiciit,  an  absti- 
nence from  thcixercise  of  powers  not  clearly  grant- 
ed. In  such  a  government, possesiing  only  limited  and 
spcciiic  powers,  the  spirit  of  its  genei.il  administra- 
t'.iii  c  iimoi  be  wise  or  just,  when  it  «>pj)oj;es  the  re- 
lerciicc  of  all  ileubtful  points  lo  the  great  source  of 
authority,  the  States  and  the  People;  whose  num- 
ber and  diver-iificd  relations,  securing  them  against 
llie  i:illuenccs  ami  excitements  which  may  mislead 
their  agents,  make  them  the  safest  de|K)siloiy  of 
power.  Ill  its  application  to  the  Executive,  with 
rcferente  lo  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  same  rule  of  action  shmild  make  the  Pre- 
sident ever  anxious  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  any  dis- 
cietionary  auihorirv,  which  can  be  regulated  by 
Cmigress.  The  biases  which  may  operate  upon 
him, will  not  be  so  likely  to  extend  to  the  represen- 
titives  of  the  peo[jle  in  that  botly. 

Ill  my  fornier  mess;iges  to  Congress,  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  propriety  of  lessening  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  lodged  in  the  v  irious  depart- 
ments, but  it  has  produced  no  etlect,  iis  yet,  exce]Jt 
tiic  diseontinuance  of  extra  allowances  in  the  Aiiny 
aid  N  ivy.and  (he  subsiitniion  of  fi-.ed  salaries  in 
the  litter.  It  is  believed  that  the  s  ne  principles 
couM  be  advaiiiigeotisly  ajiplied,  in  all  cases,  and 
wtiniil  pioinoie  till!  cfliciciicy  and  economy  of  the 
public  service,  at  the  s.\n»e  time  that  greater  satis- 
factunand  more  cqu;\l  justice  would  be  secured  to 
the  public  oificers  generally. 

The  accompanying  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  will  put  you  in  possession  of  the  ojierations  of 
the  department  confided  to  his  care,  in  all  its  diver- 
sified relation.'!,  durins;  llie  past  year. 

I  am  gruiiticd  in  lieiiie  able  to  iiiform  you  that  no  occur- 
rence  has  require cl  any  raovementof  the  military  force,  t'-f 
crpt  ouch  ds  IS  common  to  a  state  of  ))earp.  Thn  mtvicci 
ot  the  army  hare  been  limiied  to  their  usual  duti«a*i  th« 
viTi3U<%  garrisons  on  the  Atlantic  and  inland  frontier,  with 


the  exctptiuna  stated  by  the  .Secretary  oC  Wiir.  Our  stiiall 
military  estabimhaieui  aj>p<'.ars  lu  be  adetjuuie  to  ilit-  pur- 
poses fur  which  it  id  iiiaii'taiiicil,  awd  il  luriiis  a  iiucleud 
around  which  any  additional  force  iim>  be  rcller.ted,  nhotil.l 
the  public  exigoricle. -I  unloitiiiiately  roijnire  any  iiiereu-«- i.l 
our  military  means. 

.  The  various  acLrt  ol'Coll!{^e^Ji  whieli  liave  reeeiiily  pis.sed 
in  relation  to  the  :a°my,  liavc  improved  iu  cmidiiion  and 
liave  rendered  its  organization  more  unefiil  and  etiirieni.  Ii 
in  ai  all  liuies  in  a  staio  fur  ])rom|>c  aiul  vieoious  action, 
and  it  contains  within  iiseit  ilie  pnvver  ofexienfiion  to  any 
useful  limit;  \vliile,at  the  »»uu:  time,  it  preserved  that 
knowledge,  boil> theoretical  nnd  i>raciie:il,  wliieh  ediuatiun 
and  experience  alone  can  give,  and  whicli,  if  nut  acquired 
and  prederved  in  lime  of  peace,  muat  bu  nought  under  ^irai 
disadvaniages  in  time  ol  war. 

The  duties  ui  tho  Engineer  Cor|>8  pief^s  heavily  upon 
ihat  hrancli  of  th*-  service,  and  the  public  inlereyl  requires 
an  addition  to  its  sirensih.  The  nature  of  the  works  in 
which  the  officers  ar«  enijaged,  render  necessary  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  experience,  and  tl. ere  is  no  eeono- 
my  in  coniiiiitling  to  them  more  duitec<  llian  they  i-aii  |>er. 
form,  or  in  a:<si2nins(  these  to  other  pi-rsons  lomporurily 
employed,  and  umi  often,  of  necessity,  without  all  the  qua  I- 
ilicatioiis  which  siieli  service  demands.  1  receniniend  tbi-i 
sidijeci  to  your  attention,  and  also  liie  proposition  submit- 
ted al  the  last  session  ol  Cuiikjicss,  and  iinw  reneweil,  lor 
a  reorgani/.Htioii  of  the  Toito-jrapliieal  Corp^.  This  re 
or*ani>!ution  can  lie  effected  wiihoui  any  aildition  lo  the 
present  expenduiire,  and  with  much  udvdiiiai^e  lo  the  pub 
lie  service.  The  braiieh  of  duties  which  ilevolvi  s  upti.i 
these  oflirrrs  is  al  all  limes  inteie.-tint;  to  the  conimiiniiy, 
and  the  information  fumisheU  by  iliem  is  useful  in  peace 
and  in  war. 

Much  loss  and  inconvenienee  have  been  ex]->crienreil  in 
conseqnenee  of  the  lailun-  of  the  bill  eonlainins;  the  (irdin:i- 
ry.appropriaiions  for  fortilieaiions,  wlijeh  parsed  one  branch 
oflhe  Nationol  Leeislutiire  at  llie  last  .ses^i^in,  liut  was  lost 
in  the  other.  This  failure  was  the  more  re^reiKHl,  not  only 
because  it  necessarily  inierrnpted  anJ  delayed  the  progress 
of  a  syritem  of  naliona!  delenee,  projected  immediately  af- 
ter the  last  war,  and  since  steadily  pursued,  bm  also  1m'- 
caiise  it  contained  a  contingent  apprnprlaiion  iimerted  in 
accordance  with  the  views  uf  the  Kxecuilvo  In  aiil  of  this 
important  object,  and  other  branches  id'  the  nallonal  ile- 
fence,  some  pHrtinns  of  which  iiii^ht  have  been  most  use- 
fully  applied  during  the  |>ast  season.  I  invite  your  early 
atiention  to  that  part  ol'  the  rejxin  of  the  .Secrciiiry  of  War 
which  relates  to  this  subject,  snd  reeonimend  an  ap)>riijiria- 
tioii  sufficiently  liberal  to  accelerate  the  armaineni  ol  the 
fortifications,  agreeably  to  thepropositioii  sulniitted  by  liini, 
and  to  place  our  whole  Allantio  seaboard  in  a  complete  slate 
of  defenc.  A  just  regard  to  the  perniaiieia  interests  of  ihe 
country  avideully  requires  tins  measure,  but  ihere  are  alf.i 
other  reasons  wtiicli,  at  the  present  jiincturfc,  ^Ive  it  pecu- 
liar  force,  and  make  it  iiiy  duty  to  call  to  the  subject  your 
sjiccial  consideration. 

The  present  system  of  Military  Educ.iiion  has  been  in 
opcraiion  snflicienily  long  to  test  Its  usefulness,  uiid  it  has 
given  to  the  army  a  valuable  Ijody  of  ofricers.  Il  is  not 
alone  In  the  improvement,  discipline,  and  (rp<>ratioit  ol'  ih.^ 
troops,  that  these  oliicers  are  employed.  They  are  alMi 
extensively  enijaged  in  the  udminl.siraiive  and  liscal  con- 
cenis  of  the  various  mailers  conhded  lo  the  War,  Depart- 
ment ;  in  the  execution  of  the  stair  dudes,  luuallv  R]>|icr. 
taining  to  inililary  organ iz.aiiun  ;  in  the  reinnval  of  the  In- 
dians, and  in  the  disburseuienlof  the  various  e\|iendilures 
growini;  out  of  our  Indian  reluiioiia  ;  in  the  t'orination  oi 
roads,  and  in  llie  imiirovcment  of  harbors  and  rivt  is  ;  in 
he  construction  of  foriilirntltins  ;  in  the  fabrication  of  much 
of  the  material  required  for  llie  public  ('efeiice  ;  and  in 
the  preservation,  disiributioii,  and  arcountabiiiiy  of  the 
whole  ;  and  in  other  iniscellaueoiu  duties,  i.owulmittiiiv  oi 
classification. 

These  diversified  functlonM  embrace  very  heavy  cxpemli- 
tnrcs  of  public  money,  nnd  nMoiiie  fidelity,  science,  tiid 
business  habits  in  their  execution;  nnd  a  system  fwhicli 
shall  secure  these  (jUalifications  is  demanded  iiy  the  public 
interest.  That  this  object  has  been,  in  a  great  meai-ure, 
obtained  by  the  Military  .Academy,  is  slio.vn  by  the  Fiate  ol 
ihc  scrvic,  and  by  the  prompt  accouniabitiiy  which  lias 
generally  followed  the  necessary  advance. -i  Like  all  other 
political  sysU'ins,  llie  present  mode  of  military  educatiuu, 
no  doult  has  its  imjierlecuons,  both  ol'  prniciple  and  prac 
tiie,  but  I  trust  these  can  be  improveil  by  risid  iiispcciions, 
and  liy  leyislalive  scniliny,  without  desir^yln^  the  institu- 
tion itsell. 

Occurrences,  to  which  we  as  well  as  al!  other  nations  «ire 
liable,  l)olh  in  our  internal  and  external  relations,  (Kiint  lo 
the  necessity  of  an  etficieni  orijaniiaiion  if  llie  .Militia.  I 
am  again  induced,  by  the  importance  o!'  the  subject,  to 
brin^it  to  vour  attention.  To  suppress  eomcrtic  violence, 
and  to  re|jel  foreit'ii  invasion,  should  these  calamities  over 
take  us,  we  must  rely,  hi  ihe  first  in.siaece,  upon  the  inreai 
body  of  the  comniiniity,  whose  will  Ikis  instiinied,  and 
whose  power  must  support,  Ihc  Govci  anient.  A  lar:<e 
standiii!;  military  liirce  is  not  coiisoiienlloiie  spirit  of  (Uir  m 
stiiuiions,  nor  lo  the  feelings  of  our  Cou;  ii-ymen  ;  and  the 
lessons  of  former  days,  and  those  also  el  our  own  limes, 
show  the  dang  r,  as  well  a.-  tlleenormon^  -xpen.ie,  of  mesf 
pennane.il  aiid  extensive  inililary  orLMi  i/.aiions.  Thai 
ju:<l  iiKsdiuin  wliich  avoid*  an  inadequi;i  preparation  on 
mie  liaiid,  and  llie  diuu'er  and  exix'jise  ol  u  latfie  force  on 
iheolher,  is  whji  eur  lonsiiuieni-j  Invi  ,<  lialit  to  e;,pe(| 
from  their  GoveriMii'iil.  Tins  ulijcct  cm  be  aiialned  onlv 
by  the  maintenance  it  a  Miiall  niiliuiiy  (■  ee,  and  by  micIi 
an  or^nizaiion  of  liie  physical  strength  o;  the  eouniry  as 
may  bring  this  power  into  opcru;ioii,  \»  lu-i  <  ver  iis  jcrviees 
arj  required.  A  classification  of  ilie  jiopelatton  otrert  the 
nio.Hi  obvious  mean-' of  efreciine  this  orijan^zaiion.  Such 
a  division  may  be  made  as  will  be  jasi  to  ail,  tiy 
transferrins  each,  at  a  proper  period  of  liie.  from 
one  class  to  another,  and  by  callinx  flivi  for  the  ser- 
vices of  that  class,  wheth.  r  for  in.«irnriion  or  ai  lion,  which 
from  age,  is  qualified  for  the  duty,  and  may  Ix-  called 
to  i)erfonn  it  with  leatt  injury  to  ihemselves,  or  to  the  pi;b- 
lie.  Should  die  danger  ever  become  so  imminent  as  to  !■«• 
quire  addliional  force,  ihe  other  classes  in  succession 
would  Ije  ready  for  the  call.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this 
organization,  voluntary  associations  were  encouraged, 
and  ioducementa  held  out  for  their  formation,  our  militia 
would  be  in  a  etaie  bfefiiqient  servjct.    ^ow,  wh«n  T;e 
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are  u  peace,  is  the  proper  time  tu  ilise:<t  and  eetablish  a 
practicable  aydtem.  The  object  ia  curtaiuly  worth  tlie  ex- 
perimerii,  ajid  worth  the  ex|)en«e.  No  one  appreciating 
the  bleasingH  of  a  renublicaii  government,  can  object  U) 
his  share  of  the  buruen  which  auch  a  plan  inay  impose. 
Itiilei^d,  a  moderate  portion  of  the  national  funds  could 
Hcarcely  be  better  applied  than  in  carrying  inia  effect  and 
continuing  such  an  arrangement,  ami  lu  giving  the  nec«s 
sary  elementary  instruction.  We  are  liappiJy  at  peace 
with  ail  the  world.  A  sincere  detiire  to  continue  so,  and 
a  fixed  determination  to  give  no  just  cause  of  of- 
lence  to  other  nations,  furnish,  unfortunately,  no  cer- 
tain grouotid  of  expectation  that  tht.-;  relation  will  be  un- 
interrupted. With  tliid  determination  to  give  no  offence 
ij  associated  a  resolution,  equally  decided,  tamely  to 
submit  to  none.  The  armor  and  the  attitude  of  de- 
fence afford  the  best  security  against  those  csllis- 
tons  which  the  ambition,  or  interest  or  some  other 
pa^ision  nf  nations,  not  more  justifiable,  is  liable  to  pro- 
iluce.  In  many  countries,  it  is  considered  unsate  to  pm 
arms  into  the  handi  of  tiie  people,  and  to  instrua  them  in 
the  elements  of  military  knowledge.  That  fear  can  have 
no  place  here,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  People  are  the 
doveri'ign  power.  Our  CJovernment  was  in^ilituieil,  and  is 
supported,  by  the  ballot-box,  not  by  the  musket.  What- 
ever changes  await  it,  still  greater  changes  must  be  made 
ill  our  social  institutions,  before  our  political  system  ran 
yield  to  physical  force.  In  everpr  appect,  therefore,  in 
Which  I  can  view  the  subject,  I  am  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  prompt  and  ellicient  organization  of  the 
mitita. 

The  plan  of  removing  the  Aboriginal  People  who  yet  re- 
main within  the  settled  ])ortions  nt  the  U  States,to  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  approaches  itsconsum 
inatlon.  It  was  adopted  on  the  most  mature  consideration 
of  the  noftdition  of  this  race,  and  ou^ht  to  l)e  peristed  in  till 
the  object  is  accomplished,  antl  prosecuted  with  as 
much  vigor  as  a  juM  regard  to  their  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, and  as  fast  as  their  consent  can  be  obtained.  All  pre- 
ceding experiments  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  have 
failed.  It  seems  now  M  be  an  established  fact,  that  they 
c'.innot  live  in  contact  with  a  civilized  community  and  pros 
jiei.  Ages  of  fruitless  endeavors  have,  at  length  brought 
UA  to  a  knowledge  of  this  principle  of  intercommunication 
with  them.  The  pa.st  we  cannot  recal,  but  the  future  we 
ran  p/ovide  for.  Independently  of  the  trenty  stipulations 
into  which  we  have  entered  with  the  various  tribes,  for  the 
ii.iufriiauary  rights  they  have  conceded  to  us,  no  one  can 

ilrtiilit  the  moral  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
III  protect,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
.scattered  remnants  of  this  race,  which  arc  left  within  our 
borders.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  the  West  has  been  assigned  for  their  permanent  re- 
sidence. It  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  allotted 
amon?;  them.  Many  have  already  removed,  and  others  are 
preparing  to  go;  and  with  the  exception  of  twusmall  bands, 
lining  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  and  of  the  Chsrokess,  all  the  tribes  on  the  east 
::ide  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  Florida,  have  entered  into  engagements  which  will  lead 
to  their  transplantation. 

Tlr;  plan  for  their  removal  and  re.establishment  is  foun- 
ded Ui>oii  the  knowledgs  we  have  gained  of  the  r  character 
and  habits,  and  has  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  enlarged  li- 
berality. A  territory  exceeding  in  ertenlthat  relinquished, 
has  been  granted  to  each  tribe.  Of  iw  climate,  fertility, 
and  capacity  to  support  an  Indian  population,  the  repie- 
sentations  are  highly  favorable  To  these  districts  the  In- 
dians are  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
with  certain  supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  amniuniiioii,  and 
other  indispensable  articles,  they  are  also  furnished  gratui- 
tously with  provisions  for  the  period  of  a  year  after  their 
arrival  at  their  new  homes.  In  that  time,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  products  raised  by  them,  they  can 
subsist  themselves  by  a.^riculiural  labor,  if  they  choose  to 
resort  to  that  ino»le  of  life  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  great  prairies,  where  countless  herds  of  buffalo 
roam,  and  a  short  lime  sudices  to  adapt  their  own  habits  to 
the  changes  which  a  change  of  the  atiiiuals  destined  lor 
their  food  may  require.  Ample  arrangements  have  also 
been  made  fur  the  support  of  schools  in  some  inetances 
council  houses  and  churches  are  to  be  erecttkl,  dwellings 
constructed  lor  the  chiefs,  and  mills  for  coiituion  use. — 
Funds  have  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor; 
the  most  necessary  mechanical  arts  have  been  introduced, 
aad  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  wheelwrights,  millwrights, 
be.  are  supported  among  them-  Steel  and  iron,  and  some- 
times salt,  are  purchased  fer  them  ;  and  ploughs  and  oth- 
er farming  utensils,  domestic  anunals,  looms,  spinning 
wheels,  cards,  &c.  are  presented  to  them.  And  besides 
these  beneficlaj  arrangements,  annuities  are,  in  all  cases, 
paid,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  more  than  thirty  dol- 
lars for  each  individual  of  the  tribe,  and  in  all  cases  sulK- 
riently  great,  if  justly  divided  and  prudently  expended,  to 
enable  thenv  in  addition  to  their  own  exeriioiis,  to  live  com- 
tortably.  And  as  a  stimulus  for  exertion,  it  is  now  provid 
edby  law  that  "  in  all  cases  of  the  appuintineiu  of  inter- 
preters, or  other  persons  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, a  preference  shall  ba  given  to  persons  ot  Indian  de- 
sosnt.  if  such  be  found  who  are  propiBrly  qualified  for  the 
dlscbarge  of  the  duties." 

Such  are  the  anangeuients  for  the  physical  comfort,  and 
for  the  moral  improvement,  of  the  Indians.  The  necesNs- 
ry  uK'aJilrei  for  (heir  (Kiliiical  aJvancemeiu,  and  fur  their 
separation  from  our  oilizeiu,  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
pledge  of  the  United  States  has  been  given  by  Congress, 
iliatthe  country  desiined  tor  the  residence  of^this  peo])le 
:.!iaH  he  forever  "secured  anil  guarantied  to  them."  A 
country,  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  has  been  assign- 
ed to  them,  Into  which  the  white  settlemenu  are  not  to  be 
pushe'l.  No  political  comniunities  can  be  formed  in  that 
extensive  region,  except  those  which  are  established  by  the 
Ih  Hans  themselves,  or  by  the  United  Sutes  for  them,  and 
with  their  concurrence.  A  barrier  has  thus  been  raised,  for 
their  protection  against  the  encroachmeats  of  our  citizens, 
and  guarding  the  Indians,  as, far  as  possible,  from  those 
evili  which  have  brought  them  to  their  present  condition. 
Summary  authority  has  been  given,  by  law,  to  destroy  all 
ardent  spirits  found  in  their  country,  without  waiting  the 
doubtful  result  and  slow  process  of  a  legal  seizure.  I  con- 
sider the  absolute  and  unconditional  interdiction  of  this  ar- 
ticle, amonc  thiie  people,  as  the  first  and  great  step  intheir 


melioration.  Hali'-way  measures  will  answer  no  purfiosc. 
These  cannot  sucix-sifully  contend  against  ^Ue  cupidity  ol 
the  seller,  and  the  ovorpowerin;!  app-'tiie  of  the  buyer. 
And  the  destructive  effects  of  thetrattic  are  marked  in  eve- 
ry page  of  the  hisicry  of  our  Indian  intercourse. 

8oine  general  legislation  seems  necessary  foi  the  regula- 
tion of  the  relation:?  which  will  exist  in  this  new  state  of 
things  between  the  Government  and  People  ol"  tlie  United 
States  and  the  transplanted  Indian  tribes  ;  and  lor  iho  es- 
tablishment among  the  latter,  and  with  their  ir.vn  consera, 
of  some  principles  of  iiuerconnnunication,  whi..-h  their  jux- 
taposition will  call  fir  ;  that  moral  may  be  suusiitutcil  fur 
physical  force  ;  the  authority  of  a  few  and  simple  laws,  lor 
th«  tomahawk ;  and  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  those  bKxxly 
wars,  wliose  prosecution  seems  to  have  made  part  id'  iheir 
social  system. 

After  the  farther  details  of  this  arrangcuiem  are  ooinple 
ted,  with  a  very  general  suporviaion  over  ilii;in.  liiey 
ou'ht  to  be  left  to  the  progress  of  events.  Tliese,  i  iii. 
dulge  the  hope,  will  ^cure  tlieir  prosperiiy  am!  tinprove- 
ment ;  and  u  hirife  iionion  of  the  moral  debt  we  owe  them 
will  then  be  paiil.  vf^-*m 

The  Report  from  llic  Secnitary  of  the  Navy,  showiii!;  the 
condition  of  that  lir:inch  of  the' public,  service,  is  letciiii- 
mended  to  your  special  attention.  It  api)ear:i  from  it,  (hat 
our  naval  force  at  present  in  riiinini-i.-'iiiii,  with  .tII  the  ac- 
tivity which  can  be  iriven  to  it,  is  inadequate  to  the  prutee- 
tion  of  our  rapidly  liicreasin:;  commerce.  This  considera- 
tion, and  the  more  general  one  whicli  reganls  thi.s  ann  of 
the  national  defente  as  our  liest  security  agaiiisl  liireign  atr- 
gressions,  stronsly  urge  the  continuance  of  the  niea.'»«rcs 
which  promote  its  gradual  enlarsreinent,  and  a  epecdy  in- 
crease of  the  force  which  ha,s  been  heretofore  einplnyed 
abroad  and  at  home.  Ymi  will  perceive,  from  the  eruj- 
inates  which  aj^iear  in  the  re|)ort  of  the  Seertrary  of  the 
Navy,  that  the  ex])enditures  iiecessarv  to  this  iiicn-as*^  of 
its  force,  though  of  considerable  amount,  are  small  cmn- 
jiared  with  the  benefits  whicii  they  will  secure  to  the 
country. 

As  a  means  of  strenstheningihis  national  arm,  I  nl^o  re- 
commend to  your  particular  iittentioii  the  propriety  of  the 
suggestion  which  attracted  the  consideration  of  Conirre.ss  at 
it  I  last  session,  re.ipectin?  the  enlistmeatof  boys  at  a'suit- 
able  age  in  the  service.  In  this  manner  a  nursery  of  skil- 
ful and  able  bodied  seamen  can  be  established,  which  will 
be  of  the  ereaipst  importance.  Next  lo  the  capaciiy  to  jiut 
afloat  and  arm  the  requisite  number  of  ships,  is  iln-  j)  >sses- 
sion  of  the  means  lo  man  them  elficienily:  and  iiothing 
seems  better  calculated  19  aid  (his  object  than  (he  meaf:u.ie 
proposed.  As  an  auxiliary  t»  the  advania?es  derivetl  from 
our  extensive  commercial  marine,  it  would  furni.sh  n^  witli 
a  resource  ample  enough  for  all  the  exigencies  which  can 
be  anticipated.  Considering  the  state  Jof  our  resources,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  wliatever  provision  (he  litierality 
an(l  wisdom  of  Congre^.s  may  now  mlopt,  wiih  a  view  to  the 
perfect  organization  of  this  branch  of  mirservice,  v.ill  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  classes  id'oui  citizens. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster  (ieneral,  it  appears 
that  the  revenue  of  that  department  durnie  (lie  year  end- 
ing on  the  30tli  day  of  June  la,~t,  exceeded  us  iwcruiug  re 
S|nnsibilitles  $236,203  ;  and  that  the  surplus  of  (he  present 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  ^47G,227.  It  Jurther  aj.pears 
that  the  debt  of  (he  denartmeiit,  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last, 
including  the  uinonntdue  to  contractors  lor  the  (]uauerthcii 
just  expired,  was  about  $1,001, 3S1,  exceeding  the  available 
means  about  $23,700;  and  that,  0:1  the  liC  in^tarit,  about 
$597,077  of  this  debt  had  l>eeii  paid  ;  <>409,99l  out  of  post- 
ages accruing  before  July,  and  ^1S",08()  <ml  of  jiotages  ac- 
cruing gftice.  In  iheHB  payiiieiils  aj-e  include. I  !^ti7,000  of 
the  old  debt  due  to  banks.  After  muking  these  pjyiiients, 
the  department  had  ^73,000  in  bank  on  (he  1st  iiuUant.  1  he 
pleasing  assurance  is  given,  that  the  dcpartioent  is  cntiidv 
free  from  cmbarra-ssmeiit,  and  that,  by  ct'liuclioii  of  out. 
etaiuliiig  balances,  and  usin^'  the  current  surplus,  the  re- 
maining porliuii  of  the  ban  it  debt,  and  nnui-t  of  the  otiier 
debt,  will  probably  be  paid  in  .\pril  next,  kaviug  thertaftcr 
a  heavy  amount  to  be  applied  in  extending' the  mail  f.:cili- 
ties  of  the  country.  Rcaervini;  a  coiisideiable  sum  for  the 
improvement  ol  cxi.siiim'  luuil  routes,  it  is  stated  that  t4ic 
dcpaj-tment  will  be  able  to  sustain  with  perli'c(  conveiiiciice 
an  annual  cliargi:  of?>300,000  for  (he  suiijiort  ol  new  routes, 
to  coinuience  4»  soon  as  they  can  be  established  and  j*it  in 
operation. 

The  measures  .-idoptcd  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
bring  the  means  of  the  dcpaiiuKiit  into  action,  and  to  cfl.ct 
a  speedy  cxtinuuishincnf  ol  its  debt,  as  well  -is  to  proijucc 
an  efficient  aduiinistraiion  of  its  affairs,  will  be  found  (jc 
tailed  at  leniitli  in  his  able  and  luminous  report.  Aidi'.d  by 
a  reorsanizu'tiun  on  the  principles  sugi-'ested,  and  such  sa- 
lutary provisions  in  the  laws  resulaiinu'  its  adminjstiativc 
dddes  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  devise  or  approve, 
that  important  department  will  Kinm  auain  a  decree  ol  use- 
fulness proportioned  to  the  iiicroasc  of  our  ii-qiulation  and 
tlie:ex(eiision  of  our  setileineyts. 

Particular  attention  is  solicited  to  tlial  |)ortion(il'  the  re- 
port of  the  Postmaster  General  which  relates  («  (he  <  ar- 
rlage  of  die  Mails  of  the  United  States  upon  railroud.s  «ji.n 
stmcted  by  private  cor|X>ratiui.s  urder  the  aulhuiity  of^he 
sev«ral  States.  The  rt:Iiance  which  the  Generui  Gov«ni- 
menl  can  place  on  those  ro:iils  as  a  nie.ins  of  cariyiiig  on 
its  0|tenuions,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  use  of  tliein 
is  to  l)e  obtained,  cannot  too  soon  b '  Considered  anti  setiVd. 
Already  does  the  sjiirit  of  inoiioimly  beiin  10  exhibil  tt.s  no. 
turalprofiensities,  in  attempis  ij  exa.t  iVoiii  the  public,  li  r 
services  whicli  it  suppose:^  cannot  b^  oUained  on  o:Iier 
terms,  the  mu^t  extravaguiu  compensation.  If  these 
claims  be  persisted  in,  the  question  may  arisy  whellier  a 
Combination  of  citizens,  acting  under  ciiarters  of  inrorpo- 
ratiui)  from  the  States,  can,  by  a  direct  refusal,  or  the  de- 
mand of  an  exorbitant  price,  exclude  the  United  States 
from  (he  use  nf  the  e.stabriehea  channels  of  communication 
between  the  difierent  .section*  of  the  Country;  and  whether 
the  United  States  cannot,  wiilioiit  transcending  (heir  con- 
BtiuitioBal  powers,  secure  to  the  Post  Ollice  'Depaninen 
(heu.se  of  those  roads,  by  an  act  of  Con (p'e'^s  whicli  sliall 
provide  wkhin  itself  some  equitable  mode  of  adjusting  the 
amoiint  of  compensation.  To  obviate,  if  possible,  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  this  question,  it  is  .susgesied  whether 
it  be  notexpedient  tofix  by  lav.',  the  amount.^  which  shall 
be  oflered  10  railroad  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  ihe 
mwl%  graduated  according  in  ibeii  avfrape  weight,  10  te 
aacenaiiied  antl  declared  by  the  Posima'ter  G.'nera!.     it  is 


probable  th'it  a  liberal  {woposition  of  that  sort  woMid  le 
accejaed. 

Ill  councciiwii  with  these  provisions  in  relation  tu  tli« 
Post  Ollice  Deparunent,  I  must  als.)  invite  your  aucntion 
to  the  painful  excitement  produced  in  the  .South,  by  at- 
tempts to  circulate  through  the  mails,  inflatnniaiory  ap- 
peals addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  ami 
m  various  sons  of  publications,  calculated  10  Mimulaie 
them  to  InsuiTcction,  and  to  produce  all  the  horrors  ofu 
servile  war. 

'I  nere  is,  doubtless,  no  respectable  |x>nicm  of  our  co»in- 
tryiiien  who  canbe  so  tar  misled  as  (o  feel  any  o(h<-r  senli- 
ment  than  that  of  indis^nant  regret  at  conduct  so  deMnic- 
liveof  liie  harmony  and  peace  of  the  cimniry,  and  so  v 
pugnanilothe  priiioiples  of  our  national  compact,  ajKl|u> 
the  dictates  of  humanity  aitd  religion.  Uur  liappineaa  aitd 
prosparily  css.;iitially  depend  u|xm  peace  within  our  bor- 
iters — and  peace  dc|h*nd8  u|>on  the  maintenance,  in  /fOo«l 
lailli.  ol  those  comproini.ses  ol'the  constititiion  upon  whirh 
the  Union  is  iViuiRled.  It  is  fonuiiiiM  for  Ihe  country  (hat 
the  giKMl  sense,  the  eenerou!"  feelins,  and  ihe  deep  rooted 
aitachment  of  the  p<-o))le  of  the  non-slavphoiding  State*  lo 
the  Union,  and  10  tlieir  fellow  citizen.s  ol  the  same  bluud  in 
the  South,  have  siven  so  suoiie  and  in.pressive  a  tone  n> 
llie  iicntiinent.s  entertained  against  the  jiroceedingB  ol  iti* 
niisyuideJ  persons  who  have  engaeed  in  lhe<»e  unconmi- 
tiitiutial  and  wicked  auempis,  and  especially  airainst  the 
emissaries  from  foreign  parts  wlio  have  dared  to  iiMerffre 
in  this  mnttut  iis  to  authorize  the  hope,  that  those  alK-mpta 
will  no  lonserlR"  persisted  in.  But  if  these  expreoaions  «( 
the  public  wilt  shall  not  be  snlTiciei.t  to  efleci  so  desirable 
a  result  not  a  douljt  can  be  entenaiiml,  tha:  .he  iion  slave- 
holilin?  Stales,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  Hlirhtesi  in- 
terference wilh  (lie  constitutional  rishis  of  the  South,  will 
lie  prompt  10  exercise  their  authority  in  supprennug  mo  far 
as  In  them  lies,  whatever  is  calciilaietl  10  produce  tlds 
evil. 

In  leaving  the  care  of  other  brai.ches  of  this  iiitmeMln^ 
subject  to  the  State  authorities,  to  whom  they  prnpartjr  be 
long,  it  is  nevenl'.eles.s  jiro)ier  for  (ongre.-s  in  lake  such 
measures  as  will  prevent  (he  Post Otiic.e  Department,  which 
was  ilesivncd  ui  fos[er  an  amicable  intercourse  aud  corree- 
pondence  between  all  thememl>er«of  ilieCodfederacy,from 
being  used  a.s  an  instrument  of  opposite  character.  The 
Geni.Tal  Government,  (o  which  the  great  trust  is  confided, 
of  preservin?  inviolate  (be  relations  creaii^  anion!!  the 
States  by  the  co.nsiitutiim,  is  esjiccially  b4iund  to  avoid  in  ii« 
own  action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  iIm-iii.  I  woiiW, 
therefore,  call  tiie  special  aueiiiion  of  Congreee  to  the  suli. 
jeci,  and  respectfully  sugt;e*t  the  propriety  ol  |>aiMiiig  surit 
a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  |<enallieH,  the  circula* 
tion  in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  mail,  ofinceudiary 
pubiicaiiune  intended  10  instigate  the  slaves  to  insnrrrciioi,, 

I  felt  it  to  be  uiy  duty,  in  the  firi>t  message  w  hich  I  com- 
municated to  C..nL'ri?.sn,"<o  urge  ujKin  its  aitentioii  the  |iri - 
priety  of  aineniiiug  iha'  parted  the  constitution  whicli  jiro- 
viiles'  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presiden|  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  leading  object  which  I  had  in  riew 
wastbe  adoption  of  some  new  provisions,  which  would  af' 
cuie  to  the  jx-'oide  the  {)erl°onnance  of  this  hiuh  duty,  with- 
out any  intermediate  agency.  In  my  annual  ciimmunica- 
tions  .since,  I  have  enforced  the  same  views,  from  a  sincere 
conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  lie 
pr<>in((ted  by  their  ado|itli>n.  If  the  subject  were  an  tirdina- 
ry  one,  Ishtiuld  have  rccuideil  the  fsiiureof  Congress  loart 
u]ioii  It,  as  an  indication  of  their  judgmeiu,  that  the  disatJn 
vantages  which  belong  to  the  piesent  system  were  nut  ko 
great  as  liKu-efivluch  would  result  fnmi  any  attainable  sul  • 
siiiuie  that  had  been  submitted  to  their  coiisideruiion.  Ki  ■ 
cidlL-ctiiiL',  h'lwevcr.  that  pro|K>sitions  to  introduce  a  new 
feature  in  our  fuiidainenial  laws  cannot  be  loo  patieiH> 
ly  exainiiied,  and  ougi;t  not  to  be  received  with  f»rfir, 
uiilil  (lie  greiK  boily  of  the  |K'ople  are  thorout;hly  iiii- 
pressetl  wilh  tfeir  necessity  and  value,  as  a  reroe< 
dy  for  real  evils,  I  feel  that  in  renewing  the  recewii^ii; 
daiiou  I  iiave  heictolbre  made  on  this  rubject,  laqi  iiu| 
transcending  the  bounds  of  a  just  deference  tu  the  sense  of 
Conj^rcss,  tir  to  (he  uis(>osi(inn  of  the  people.  How«;ver 
laticli  we  may  dilTer  in  the  chuiee  of  the  nittasures  which 
should  guide  (lie  aitinluistraiion  of  the  (loveri.uieii;,  there 
CMH  be  but  htilc  duuU  in«he  minds  <<f  lliooe  who  are  really 
friendly  toilio  ro|>ublicun  liaiures  i>r  our  system,  that  one 
ol  iis  iiioet  impoitant  s'-cilritHs  consists  in  the  seiMtration  of 
the  Lcgislaiiti'  and  K.\ecutivc  powers,  at  the  same  tiiiiti 
thai  each  is  hclil  resjionsible  to  (lie  great  soi  rce  of  auihorii 
ly,  whicli  is  itcknowlevl^eil  to  be  supreme,  in  the  will  ol  the 
People  c.Mistitutieiially  expressed.  My  rellectlon  am)  ex 
lierience  satisfy  mc,  that  the  Iramersof  the  (.Minstnutiou,ai- 
(liou^h  tlioy  Were  anxious  to  mark  this  feature  as  a  settled 
and  fixed  principle  in  the  stiucture  ol  the  Government,  did 
not  ailopt  all  the  precautions  that  were  necessery  tOM)cure 
ii.i  practical  o  <servaiice,  and  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
carried  into  complete  effect  their  intentions  until  the  evils 
which  arise  fr-in  this  orcanic  ilefeci  are  remedied. 

Ojiisidering  the  great  extent  of  our  Conledenicy,  the  r»r 
pid  increase  of  its  population,  and  the  divern^j  ««t'  their 
interests  and  pursuits,  it  cannot  be  disguised  thai  the  mn- 
tiii^cncy  by  winch  one  branch  of  the  Legislotiwe  is  toforfR 
itseif  into  an  electoral  college,  cannot  become  one  o(  prdi> 
nary  occuireiice,  without  protliicing  incalculable  miftchief. 
What  was  in;,  ude.l  as  the  medicine  of  the  eonsiitu  ion  in 
extreme  cases,  cannot  be  frequently  used  without  changinr 
its  character,  and,  sooner  or  later,  producinv  incurable  di-- 
order. 

Every  electl  >n  by  the  House  of  Rejiresentaiives  \«  cal- 
culated 11  lessen  the  force  ot  that  .security  which  is  ilrrivrd 
from  (hi  disiinei  and  separate  ch.iractcr  of  the  Legi^latiie 
and  Kxecniive  functions,  and  while  it  exposes  each  to 
teiu)ita(ions  adverse  lu  their  efficiency  as  ureaos  of  Unf 
constitution  ami  laws,  its  tendency  nnll  be  to  unite  both  in 
lasisiing  the  will  of  the  People,  and  thus  give  a  direction  to 
the  Giiveriiinent  anti-republican  and  dangerous.  All  his- 
tory tells  us  that  a  free  people  slnmld  be  watchful  oTileir. 
gated  power,  and  should  never  acquiesce  in  a  practice 
which  will  d^ninish  their  amtrol  over  ii.  This  oblintion, 
sn  universal  in  its  ajiplicaiion  to  all  tlie  prtnciplen  el'a  re- 
public, is  peculiarly  so  in  ours,  where  the  fonnaiiou  of 
jvarties  founded  on  sectional  interrna  is  so  much  fostered 
by  the  extent  of  our  territory.  Theee  iniererts,  repreeentad 
by  candidairs  tor  ilie  PreMdency,  are  constantly  proiw,  iit 
the  zeal  of  party  and  selfish  objects,  tofeoerate  mflueooaft. 
unmindful  cf  the  reneral  good,  and  Jor|;nful  cf  the  r«> 
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Kraints  whicli  the  51  cat  body  of  the  People  wouiil  enforce, 
if  they  were,  in  ii"  cumiiieeni-y,  10  loiic  th-'  right  of  ex- 
pruning  iheir  will.  The  PApericiic*  of  our  country,  from 
Vhrt  ibrmatlon  of  ilio  Guvpriimciil  10  the  prrsciil  t'ay,  lie- 
iiionstratc!^  thai  tlie  People  cannot  too  booh  adopt  ^nmr. 
stronger  safe^uaril  for  ilieir  riL'ht  to  elert  the  hisihcsc  offi- 
cers known  to  the  Con^<tltut!oll,  than  is  contained  in  that 
sacred  indtruoienC  as  it  now  stani's. 

It  U  my  duty  to  c.ill  the  jDrtii-ular  ail.ntion  i-f  Conirrcbs 
to  the  present  condition  of  tlie  Dit-'rict  of  Coluinhio.  h  rum 
whatever  caii-"^  the  great  depression  Iiaei  ariw-n  which  iiov/ 
oxi»tii  in  tlie  itoiiiniitry  coiicfi.s  uithis  Dioirict,  it  i*  proper 
that  Ki  bituaiioii  ..'hoiild  b'-  fully  uiider.stniMl,  imd  such  re- 
lief or  reIncdje^:  provided  as  are  consir^tent  with  (lie  powers 
of  CongreiM.  I  earnestly  reconiioend  ilii"  exiemioii  ofen- 
ry  political  right  to  the  citizens  of  the  Di^trirt  which  their 
irue  iiuereatM  ru<|uire,  and  which  does  not  confiiei  with  tlie 
provi«ioiis  of  tlie  constitution.  It  ia  believed  that  the  liw.i 
lor  the  government  of  the  Disirici  require  revisal  and 
mawndmeut,  and  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  modify- 
ing the  jienal  co<le,  so  as  to  give  uiiiformit>  to  it^  provisiciif. 

Tour  attenliun  is  al^to  invited  to  the  defeeta  which  exi.u 
in  the  Judicial  sfystcm  "f  the  United  States.  A  j  at  present 
organized,  the  stated  ot'  the  Union  derive  unequal  advan- 
(ages  from  the  Federal  Judiciary,  which  havo  been  so  often 
pointed  out  that  I  deem  it  u:inece.isary  to  repeat  them  here. 
It  \a  hoped  (liai  the  present  Cougieos  will  extend  to  all  the 
Stat«J  that  e<!uality  in  respect  to  the  bcnchls  of  the  laws  of 
the  Union  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  uniforniiiy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Judicial  ay«cm. 

With  these  observations  on  the  topics  of  general  interest 
which  are  deemed  worthy  of  your  consideration,  I  leave 
ihemtoyour  care,  trusting  that  the  legi.-'laiive  measures 
(iwy  call  fur  will  be  met  a.s  the  want.-;  a:id  the  iie-^t  iatereiit) 
of  our  belored  country  demand. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Wajni>oton,  Tth  Dk:cEMBeR,  IS'ii. 
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VICKSBrUG  AND  JACKSOV  RAILROAD. 

Notice  to  Contractors. — Scnled  ProporaU  will 
be  received  by  the  subscriber,  at  Vicksburie,  frum  the 
Ut  to  t!»e  10th  of  January  next,  for  the  gradinji,  bridg- 
ing and  masonry  on  the  eastern  <]!vi8iun  of  this  Ruud, 
from  Big  Black  River  to  the  town  uf  Jackson,  a  ilin- 
Uoceof  34  mi  led. 

Thrae  Bridges  «f  considerable  magnitude,  ono  to  he 
cwMtructed  over  Big  Black  River,  'MO  feet  between 
the  abutments,  and  two  over  Baker'.s  ('reek,  about  €0 
f«et  between  the  ahiitmeiys,  are  jobs  well  <)e>«crving 
th«  attention  of  experiencea  contractors. 

PropMftls  will  ai^o  he  received,  at  the  same  time, 
for  putting  down  the  snper!>iructurt!  on  the  western 
iivwion,  extending  from  luo  Mississippi,  ttl  Vicksbiirg, 
to  Big  Block  River,  a  distance  of  J*2  milex. 

Individuals  disposeii  to  contract  for  the  execution  of 
tlk«  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  work,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  certificates  of  qualifiRtt.ons  and  i-hiiracter, 
unless  personally  known  lo  the  subscril>er. 

Plana  and  profiles  of  the  lino,  and  drawin?^  of  the 

diAtnmt  constriu'lioni  on  it,  may  be  seen,  and  all  ne- 

coMmry  informnliori  obtained,  by  applying  at  the  En- 
ginfer's  Office,  in  Vicksbiirg,  between  the  20lh  De. 
pemher  and  the  time  fur  lit'ing. 

U.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Civil  Engineer. 
Victwbnrg,  November  'ind,  ISd.'^. 17— Ct 
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Sad  R'r'.""/«'  /,:.•<■»  /.'•  1'  Hf'!rnnd  VomrHLnn.  \ 
fWyn  TIMBER  CO.NTRAt TORS.— frnpo-Hl-^  w:lj  lie 
%  r«<°>rived  r/.thi.^  nirice  np  tf  :li'^  Ir-t  d.ny  <  1  J-niiRry  next, 
for  the  delivery,  ut  Siiiidii^'ky,  of  two  Miillion«'if  feet  lio.Trd 
measnre,  i>l  Rails.  G  by  lOiii-'he-,  and  in  li'nrfi  'of  12,  IH, 
and  24  f««t,  one  third 'of  er.eh  Lemir  r<<iiiiri'.l  of  Ceitar, 
tarch,  Whiie  flak,  rr  Soulhern  Pine.  And  nl.»o  —'.or  ..rt,OtK) 
Cro.»<>  Ties,  8  ('•••I  l'>ui.',  aiid  l'{  ii'-hi  ?  in  dirMoeirT,  ai  thr 
Bmatl»rend,  bofo.-e  Iteins.'  I'.aifrif!  to  h  beariiif,'  of<:>i;,chivj, 
of  fVdnr,  Lncost,  oi-  Wtiito  O-ik.  'J'he  wh'«lt  tfi  1m?  deliv- 
•r«<l  on  the  line  of  th'>  first  W  inilps  ol'  '.he  iv-nl.  or  .m  Sun- 
dusky  hy  the  -.JOih  '.f  M.ty  n<  x(. 

persons  I'l-'po-e'!  to  e^miraei  tur  tlie  who!"  •>!  th-j  above, 
or  any  portion  thc.'eol,  will   :^'ldre.<s  t^ieir  Icitrr'*,  with  mi!- 
k-fariorvrefeivnc',  t>        JAMKS  H.  HELL,  i'.!  'jin^er. 
S  liidusky  Ciiv,  Hiv.Mi  ('..  Ohio.  .  H*  ijal 

>t3"  Tin-  New  Vuriv  'Iliii.-.^,  N -W  V'lrlt  cily  ;  N'aiioiial 
Iniefliirer,  Waihinetnn  city  ;  Daily  Adverti«  r,"Alii»i)y,  are 
r«>.)  -ejiterl  to  publish  the  abov.-,  and  s";id  iheirl-illi  to 

J.  11.  ntLL.  S.i,iiinsl;y  City 

"■  tl)  TpANta.  .^^l.NKK!!<,  DRl^LEUS,  tc. 

VVjUiteii,  imitiediately,  40Tunjiel  Miners,  (Cornisli  Ml 
B'rswiU  be  uri-ferred,^  e»  IJrillers,  50  Laborer?,  and  two 
Mpr>ri«nced  Mine  UU-ksuii'.hs,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Kailroiid,  at>uut  five  iniks  frum  (he  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  -^ivi'ii,  am!  cash  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr  I'OVVLLK'S,  t<!.  John's  HidI, Frank- 
rifrcsirsei.  4%tvv-Voik. 

JOHN  RL'TTER,  ConUactor. 

{^  The  Aib.iiiy  Aral's,  I'liilailelpliiH  I'.  ^.  Ouzett*  aud 
Peii>i»yUaai."ii,  will  please  ropy  Ibis,  and  »cnd  their  billato 
t^ie  Railroad  Company,  14  \Vi,ll  Mreet,  New-YorK.    23— tf 

'  KAtLUUAU  CAlSTllVMii. 

MANY  k  WARD,  I'.oprlciorj  ol  i.'.c  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnare  and  Machins  Slioji,  willinake  too:der  car 
wheels,  chairs  nnJ  Uuuc.-,  a;ul  every  u'.hcr  .I<;<!Ciiittioii  ul 
ca?l;nxs  reciulred  Jjrraiiruads.  R-ly  lebU 

PAKXIVEH    WAKYKD.  ' 

Waitted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Priming  E<dab- 
Itahment.  No  one  n^il  apply  who  is  not  a  thorougli' 
bred  ))rinter,Sc<Jinpctcnt  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
olfloe  in  which  npwariJs  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  fbrni^U  !ir3000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
Moi  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Pott  Office, 
JI*w«York,  postage  p«id,  aad  tbey  will  be  promptly 
kaea4«4  !•  i,,^  May-tf 


JATIJES  HIVER  A\n   KA.'VAWHA  CA- 
.NAI..,  VIRGINIA. 

MJTICB  TO    CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Bourd  of  Directors  of  ih<  James  Rive'  *»•  '^' 
nawha  Company,  h.tvlii^  resolved  to  pl^ce  ander 
coiitrsci  bcvtmy-iiirce  miles  of  the  l.;io  of  their  imP""*' 
Mifiit,  viz  :  All  L.iai  part  c(trii<<iM^  from  the  wat«f  works 
dam  ut  Lynchbarif,  totli<!ond  ot  section  No.  l<S<>athe 
villaKt-' ''f  i3i'ol!.-.vill'^  and  the  tliirtecn  miles  between  the 
rk-veii-lslDud  FalK,  am',  the  village  01  Coluiubla— 

Se.iltd  proncsals  will  be  received  by  the  .S«;cretary  of  Ibe 
Company,  at'  tiieir  ottiee  ta  the  cily  ul  Uieliinoiid,  from 
.Novoatber  Itfth,  lo  December  7ili,  inclusive,  for  all  Itis  ex- 
cavation, embankaient  and  walling  in  (bat  di>taace. 

Tiio  [loriioa  of  the  line  which  it  is  intended  to  let,  com- 
prises niaiiy  dithcult  points,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
liver  wallinit  and  blaitiin);. 

The  line  will  be  prepared  for  examination  by  the  Idtb 

of  November  ;  alter  wbich  liate,  up  to  the  time  of  lettiui;, 

j  a!l  needful  infori»atioa  will  be  given,  and  the  mai>s  snd 

I  iNTofile?  exhibited  to  contr3Cto(8,oa  application  being  made 

I  to  t'ilber  oi  lilt  Principal  A'^istant  Kngineera,  Bimon  W. 

VVriiiht,  ill  the  village  ol  Cariersviltc,  liaiiit-l  Livermnre,  a 

Hcottsville,  and  Cbarlea  F.ll'  t,  jr.,  in  the  town  of  Lynch, 

bur,}. 

It  is  expected  that  (he  proposuls  of  contract  irs  who  are 
not  persimaily  known  to  either  uf  the  Assistant  Ktigineers, 
wil!  1^  accompanied  by  pnificr  tcstimoaialsof  ciiaracter 
and  experience,  froui  the  Kngiuters  oi  other  worKs  on 
which  they  have  beca  engaged. 

Tli«  seal!>'of  the  proposaU  will  iHt  broken  <»n  Ibe  10th  of 
Dec«<Db«r,  and  tbo  acceptance  of  thi;  propositious  by  the 
Riiuid,  made  knoM'ii  aa  suon  after,  us  will  be  (iracticable. 
By  order  c>f  the  Presidtnt  and  Directors. 

W.B  C II IT  J'KN DEN,  Secretary. 

Note— This  advertisement  Is  uot  iute:-.dcd  to  embrace  the 
Locks,  Oauis,  Culverts,  or  any  otlier  of  tfc»  works  of  art- 
Prior  lo  the  leltlnj  of  vvh>ch,  as  well  ae  of  the  residue  of 
the  Fxcavaiioa  aud  embauknieat  between  i^cottsville  and 
Maidens'  .^dvenlare,  dne  nolict  will  be  given.         44— i7D 

BiKWsUliiiEA.^S  AND  BTASHVILLIi 
RAIL.KUAD. 

NOTICK  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Na-rbville  Railroad  Company 
having  d>icided  lu  f>l;:ce  und-r  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  13ih  day  of  lte-.?inb<r  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Olfine,  iu  ihs  Cily  of  New-Or- 
leiini,  from  ihc  ISih  of  November  lo  the  i:itb  day  of  De 
cembcr  next,  for  the  (Graduation  and  Bridging  of  tlie  same. 

The  :ju()crlntendiiii;  Enjsiueer,  R.  8.  Binith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relsiive  to  the  man- 
ner of  makini2  Proposals,  and  such  otuer  iuformaiion  as 
may  b*-  requiied. 

Of  p<'r«oas  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  rvitilientes  uf  rharactur  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  ilir  rond,ie\tendin;  aloni;  the  sliore  of  Lake 
Poiitcliartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  tliiuughoat,  and  being 
the  coaimenceni'nt  of  the  uio.i  extensive  work  in  Uie 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  lie  of  great  importance  to  Contrae- 
lors  to  idi-ntify  themselves  wilb  the  work  at  itscoiumence- 
Kienf,  a*  those  who  are  knowu  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
sible !>nd  ciVicirnt  \\  ill  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
daring  the  futute  prouress  fif  the  roiul, 

Th"  roiiniry  throagli  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
bitth  iiiiir  riitje,  and  |ierfcctly  henMliy 


H.  J.  EANNEV,       TB 

Cblef  Enfiii!  .T  -V.  O.  tt.  N.  Railroad.  1 
Eiigiaifr  Offi< .,  M.  O.  k  S.  Railroad,  i 

Au2.'J3,  I'^SO.  37 

R\11<KAU»  IRUBI   IVORK, 

Of  r.il  kinds,  i:iadf  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  k.  CO., 
Pal''i':on,  Niv.-Jjrsoy. 

CAt  WnKn.s,  BovKs.  Sw*^,  and  Car  8rRi!«os,  made 
and  fittcil  <.omii!<  tc,  at  *!iort  noiier,  and  fair  prices. 

Ori<<'rs  addre.«&ed  to  thein  at  Puterisun,  N.J  ,  or  24  Broad 
ftreei,  N.  V.,  will  in<;<;i»wiih  immediate  ailcnli  jn. 

Pat.r^oii,  Aaj    10,  \r:Vt.  34— ly 


PATKMT  HA.MMKHKI)  SHIPt  BOAT«  AMD 
KA1L.IIUAI>  SPIKES. 

[n^  R,)i!roa.t  ."Jpikcs  of  (.■■/rry  iloscnpUnn  rerjuired, 
irc-di-  at  the  Albauy  Spike  Kaciory. 

8pi!:e8  made  at  the  abctve  Factory  are  recommended  lo 
the  pa'i.'ic  38  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Shi:-  and  ik>ut  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead, 
»)  as  not  lo  adiuil  watef. 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA9TU9  COR- 
NING k  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNi!:R,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  V. wept.l3-ly 

STKPHKNSON* 

Btii!'Jerof  a  superior  style  oj  PcsatngeT  Curs  f 07  Rail- 

TOUd, 

No.  96i  Clizabethstreet,  nearBIcecker street, 
New-Y'ork. 
S3"  RAILROAD   COMPANIKS  would  do   well  to 
e::amine  tiese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  ?\  hich  ui.iy  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  tiic  New-York  and  HiirlxM  Railroad 
now  in  operation. O^  tl 

RA1I<WAY  IRO>. 

95  tons  01  1    inch  by  i  ii;.-h,  1      i-Vol  Bars  i;.  lengths  o 

jno     do.    \%     do.     i  do.   I  N 10 15iee(,co.ibCursiJiik 

40      do.    1}      do.     it   CO.    I  holes.cadsctii  ataiianglc 

900      do.    a       do.     J{   do.    f  of  4u  degrees,  with  spli- 

SOO     do.    -2^      do.     \  do.    Icinj   pUies  snd  nails  10 

soon  expected.  J  suit. 

SjOdo.of  Ed^e  Raili>of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  irhbthe  le- 
iiuisiie  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iiun  Riuis  vi  30,  33,  and  n6  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Curr,  u:id  of  fiU  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  ik,  <i\,  -.'i,  a,  3^,31,  and  3.^  inches diamttcr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Li<cumu:ives  of  paluil  iron. 

The  hliovc  will  be  sold  iVecol  duty,  to  Stale  OuverR- 
iueniDaiidIncur|>oiate.!Uuvci'uuieiits,uudii.e  Dra\«back 
cukcii  la  iJurtjiayiuciii.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

9  iiuuih  Fronteireet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  oi  all  the  di/tereni  kinds  ol  RaiiSt 
Chairs,  Pi.is,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  «•• 
boihln  this  countryandOreatBrlmip.willbe  exhibited  to 
'hosedispotsd  to  psariirr- them.  dTlmetwr 


A9IKS>  CKLKUUATKD   SHOVEliS, 
SPADK8,  *f. 

500  dozens  .Ernes'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

ISO     do       (In      cast  steel  Kbovc's  nnd  Spades, 

100     do       do      Snckoi  Phovi'is  and  Sp.\des, 

150     do        do      steel  plated  sipados, 
Together  wHh  Pick  Axes,  t^lmrn  Dril  f,  and  Ciow  Bor«, 
steel  pointed,  niiidc  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  .AgHiiip, 

WITIIERELL,  AME8  fe  CO. 

-i  Liberty  sii  eel.  New-Vurk 
■     KACKU:!,  AMLH  k.  CO. 
34-ytf H  Stat*-  ttrwt,  Albany 

R,All<l(OAl>  CAiC  V«ilJb.luL.a  Ai.'«i>  l>OXB(i 

ANOOTH£K  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tj"  Also,  AXLKS  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  JclTerson  Cottoi>  and  Wool  Machine 
Kactory  and  Koimdiy,  Fatt  rsun,  N.J.  AH  ordrrs  ad- 
dressed to  the  siibsc'ibers  ai  Patcrton,  or  60  Wall 
street, N-'.w-York,  will  lie  prcmnily  atlendtdlo. 

Also,  CAR  SrHlNO.S. 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  tai  ned  complete. 

JS  R(J(JERS.  KKTCHVM  &  GR08VEN0R 


PATENT    UAILKUAU,  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 
SPIKEfs. 

?C5^  The  Troy  Iron  anil  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantiy 
for  sale  avery  cxieiuive  asscrtmeni  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Paten:  Machineiy,  which  alter  five  years  sue 
cessfal operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  la  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  Weil  us  Kngland,  where  the  subscriber  eh 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  allthe  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  ore  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  faclo.-y — for  which 
purpose  they  arc  found  Invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

tj"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attendetl  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  I«31. 

I^"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factnrv  prices,  by  I. 
It  J  Towasend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  L  Brower,  3;iQ  Waterstreel,  New- 
York  ;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baiti- 
tnore  ;  De;rand  k.  .Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  fomaid 
theiroideraas«arly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  de 
siroiis  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  10  keep  par* 
with  the  daily  increasing  dcniandfor  his  Spikes. 

lJ3.>am  H.  BURDEN. 

SDRVEYIBiO  AKD   ENOINEERINCt 
IN8TRVBIEMT8. 

Sri^Tke  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meiiis  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  1  ot  superioi, 

iu  prinriples  uf  costruciion  and  workmanship  10  any  im- 
ported or  manufuciured  In  the  United  Slates;  several  O! 
which  are  entirely  aev  .  ainone  which  ate  an  Iinpioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  aneiesesn 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Ooniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveliag  Instrument,  with  a  tionlcmcter 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Mitker, 

No.  9  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 
The  fol'owing  recommendations  arc  respecilully  seb- 
mitted  to  KngiReers,  Survey 01  s.  nnd  otiiers  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 
In  reply  tothyinqniricsrespectlnethe instruments  man- 
ufactured  by  thee,  novn  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the !'ollowin/r infer, 
niaiion.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  ihy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  nun-ber  of  the  '•  Improved  Compass"  is  elehi 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  aial  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  til  fact  needed  but  little  lepairi,  except  from  accident' 
to  which  all  instrumealii  ofthe  kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  10 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Conipa.ss  is  superior 
lo  any  otherdeiicriptiono!  Ooniomeier  that  v.e  have  vet 
ri-ed  ill  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instruiiient,  more  receiitly  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  liic   vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thins  10  desire  in  the  lormaiion  or 
conveiiiciicc  ol  the  Conipaas.    It  is  indeed  -lie  ninsicort 
pleielv  adapliid  to  lateral  angles  of  any  sinr.ile  and  cheap 
instrument  that  i  have  yet  seen,  jnd  1  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  use  f  r  lay  hip  ot 
raile— and  in  fact,  when  knov.n,  Uhink  it  wi!!  he  as  highly 
sofreclalcd  for  common  8urveyii;g. 
Rcspertiully  thv  Iriend, 
JAMt!?  r.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Cor. '.ruction      ' 
of  Baltimore  anti  Ohio  Ralli.iaJ. 
Phll3delphia,  February,  ISjS. 
Havine  for  the  last  two  years  made  conetant  i;?to 
Mr.  Y'ou'nsr's"  Patent  Improved  Compae.',"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  itio  be  much  tuneriortoany  othei  insirumen* 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  u^e,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  F.n'incers  end  SurveyuTK. 

^  E.  H.  iilLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

■  ■;  .:•  .r".-"    -s*.  Germantown,  February,  lecs. 

For  a  vear  patt  1  have  used  Ir!tri.-7ie.",ts  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Yui:ijrr.of  Philadelphia,  iu  which  he  hts  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  coranion  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calcultted  fer 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that 
purpose. 

^  HEr»RT  B- CAMPBELL.  Eng.fhilad. 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norrlst.  itatlto«4 
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IdP  The  Railroad  Journal,  allhougli  delay- 
«d  TWO  WBEKS  by  the  late  conflagiution,  by  which 
nearly  all  my  prinlin*;  materials,  and  back  volumes, 
aud  numbers,  were  destroyed,  is  dated,  and  number- 
tiy  tm  it  would  have  been,  if  issued  at  its  proper  time 
— the  two  following  numbers,  which  will  complete 
the  volume  for  IS35,  will  also  be  dated  in  tlie 
ume  way,  in  order  to  keep  the  volumes  witliin 
their  re«|»ctive  years.        •  ..rri;/*.:';Vft"*'5  . 

This  delay  from  the  above  cause  has  been  una- 
voidable ;  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  issue  the 
two  ensuing  numbers  and  the  last  of  volume  4  in 
a  few  days — and  also  to  bring  out  No.  1,  of  vol- 
ume 5,  in  an  improved  style,  by  the  I'ith  or  \5lh 
iniunt. 

?f  Editors  of  newspapers,  who  may  receive  this 
number,  will,  by  giving  it  an  insertion,  ar  by  refer- 
iog  to  the  facu,  confer  a  particular  favor  on 

their  obedient  servant,  ^  ;     . 
.^i                                              D.  K.  Minor. 
Hj  New  Yoric,  January,  1836. 

We  are  promised,  by  our  correspondent  in  Al- 
bany, and  shall  undoubtedly  receive  at  early  dates, 
eopies  of  all  important  documents  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  the  Internal  ImfHrovements  of  this 
Slate,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our 
rMders.    ^ ■'.•.*>!.' 

Losses  by  the  late  Conflagration. — 
Amongst  the  other  losses  which  we  have 
sustained  by  the  fire,  is  that  of  nearly  all 
our  RoHroai  and  Cantd  Reports, — as  well 
those  which  had  not,  as  those  which  had, 
been  republished,  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 


Journal.  This  will  cause  much  inconve- 
nience, as  we  had  occasion  frequently  to 
refer  to  them — especially  to  those  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company — 
the  last  of  which  was  in  course  of  repub- 
lication. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  our 
friends  will  favor  us  with  duplicate  copies 
at  their  earliest  convenience.  ^ 

To  CoRRE.PONDKNTii. — We  owe  aa  apology  to 
many  of  our  correspondents,  but  to  none  perhaps 
as  much  as  Major  Voorhies,  of  Avoylle  Ferry, 
La.,  who  has  fur  yea»-s  past  furnished  us  with  a 
monthly  meteorological  Uiblc,  accompanied  by  rc- 
mark.^  in  relation  to  tlic  weather,  and  crops  of  the 
couiitiy — which  we  liavc  always  publislied  until 
within  the  last  four  months,  and  should  have  con- 
tinued them  regularly,  durin*  that  time,  but  for 
having,  for  a  time,  mislaid  those  for  August  and 
September,  whicli  came  together,  and  while  the 
editor  was  confined  to  his  room.  They  have 
however  come  to  hand  again,  and  will  be  publish- 
ed in  our  next,  and  those  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber in  the  following  number. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  publish  the  following  e.x- 
tract  from  the  Major's  letter  of  December  6ih,  in 
relation  to  Texas.  The  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Texian  Council,  which  accompanied  this 
letter,  will  appear  next  week. 

.    •.         .       Avoylle  Ferry,  on  Rsd  River,  La.,  > 
Dec.  6,  I83».  ^ 

D.  K.  Minor,      fM>>J  -...i, 

EUlitor  Am.  Railroad  Journal : 
Sir, — Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Meteorological  Ta- 
ble for    November,    1835,    regularly  entt^red    as 
stated. 

Most  respectfully,  ..  .i,^     :  .-. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  G.  Voorhies. 

I  also  enclose  you  a  slip  relating  to  Texas. 

A  report  has  reached  us,  thai  wants  amjirmation, 
that  Gen.  Cos  sent  out  a  detachment  from  St.  An- 
toine — that  the  Texians  defeated  them,  and  took 
a  brass  six  pounder.  Whenever  an  official  report 
reaches  here,  I  will  forward  it.  ''tU«**f 

Your  obedient  servant, 

/ ^;. I  ^' .      *  P-  G-  Voorhies. 

194  Rifle  Volunteers,  part  from  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Alabama— (from  NatchcE) 
— passed  up  this  week,  (in  tlie  steambont  States- 
man,) bound  for  Texasi,  (What  will  the  volun- 
teers do  for  provisions?)  ':  ^  "  * 

Baltimorf.  and  Ohio  Railroad. — We 
commence  the  re-publication  of  the  Report 


of  Jonatiian  Kbigh'i,  in  relation  to  his  ex- 
amination of  the  route  of  this  Railroad  oTcr 
the  Alleganies,  both  to  WhteUng,  in  Vii. 
ginia,  and  to  Pitttburg^  in  FeDosylTaoia ; 
and  shall  continue  it  as  soon  as  we  can  ob- 
ain  another  copy  of  the  Report  from  Balti- 
more, ours,  except  a  few  pages,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire. 

This  report  should  be  attentively  read  by 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  accurate  infw- 
mation  in  relation  to  those,  hitherto  con- 
sidered, almost  impassable  barrier&,  the 
Allegany  mountains.       .  .^,„. ,^;^  ,;^^ jj  ^^ 

A  route,  and  a  far  mure  favorable  one  that 
was  anticipated,  has  been  discovered,  both 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  on  which 
stationary  power  will  not  be  required.  *;.,« 

New  Jer^ev  Railroad. — We' find  iathe 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser  of  December  7th, 

an  interebting  account  of  the  opening  of  tb« 
Railroad  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth- 
town.  We  were  aware  that  this  work  was 
progressing  rapidly,  but  not  that  it  was  yet 
in  readiness  for  use. 

We  also  learn,  that  in  a  very  few  days  it 
will  be  opened  for  use  to  Rah  way,  and,  at  an 
early  period,  to  New  Brunswick — thus  com- 
pleting another  portion  of  the  line  betweea 
this  city  and  Philadelphia,  the  whole  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  long  be  in 
successful  operation. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  published 
the  account  from  the  Daily  Advertiser,  but 
this  long  delay  occasioned  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  office  must  be  our  apology. 

When  the  road  is  opened  to  Rahway,  we 
hope  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
event. 

Tenncssce. — This  State  seems  resolved  to  aet 
with  energy.  The  Legislature  have  a  Bill  before 
them  projxwing  to  appropriate  $500,000  to  the 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans  Rail  Road,  $300,000 
to  the  Western  Rail  Road  Company;  #1,500,000 
to  const  met  a  Road  from  the  Nashville  and  Orleans 
Rail  Rond  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  SlMe  ; 
$750,00<3  tor  a  Rail  R*ad  from  Charleston  to  Cia- 
cinnati  through  E^st  Tennessee  ;  aod  %3XfUfiO(^u^ 
the  Ailaniic  and  Mispiseippi  Rail  Road,  ;<j  ^^^ 
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IvTCRIfAL    J.MPROVEMKWT     CoNVENTIOM. — 

The  time  approaukes  for  the  assembUng  at 
Albany  of  the  adjourned  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvements  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  <    ^  ' 

There  are,  fortunately  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  thone  who  know  and  feel  that 
extensive  fields  for  improvement,  are  still 
open,  and  that  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
now  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
liberal  Legislation.  They  feel,  too,  that  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  expended  large 
amounts  of  money  to  accomplish  one  or 
two  important  works.with  their  appendages, 
is  no  reason  why  other  equally  important 
works  should  be  left  for  the  enterprise  of 
individuals.  It  may  appear  very  clear  to 
the  more  enlightened  minds  of  some  gen. 
tlemen  who  have  made  princely  fortunes 
by  the  operation  of  those  works  which  have 
been  wholly  constructed  by  the  State,  why 
other  works — the  utility  of  which  will,  to 
say  the  least,  be  every  way  equal,  so  far 
as  the  business  community  is  concerned, 
to  those  already  constructed — should  be 
leA  to  be  "made  and  owned  by  the  Compa. 
ny  when  done ;"  but  to  us,  and  thousands  oi 
others,  whose  only  interest  is  to  be  found 
'  in  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  commu- 
nity, and  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  does 
appear  passing  strange  that  rational  and 
honorable  men,  upon  most  subjects,  should 
be  found,  who  utterly  oppose  whatever  may 
tend,  not  to  depress  them  at  all,  but,  to  ele- 
vate their  neighbors,  in  some  degree  to  their 
level,  by  a  liberal  and  general,  as  they  them- 
selves have  been  elevated  by  a  partial,  dis- 
tribnti6D,  or  rather  application,  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  St^ite.        .vr  ,^  ,  ,    .,7;  ,. 

Why  it  is  that  men  are  so  constituted  it 
Would  seem  difficult  to  divine;  but  so,  un- 
fortunately, it  is,  and  we  must  therefore 
encounter,  in  all  great  enterprises,  not  only 
their  na/ura2  difficulties,  but  al^o  the  preju- 
dice, and  interested  opposition  of  some 
from  whom  better  things  would  naturally 
be  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  howev- 
er,  that,  at  this  Convention,  the  important 
'subject  upon  which  it  shall  have  assembled 
will  be  considered,  discussed,  and  treated 
with  enlarged  and  liberal  views ;  and  that 
the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  people,  will  be 
'  the  leading  and  prominent  principle  of  its 
action.  . 

That  the  present  is  an   important  era  in 
the  history  of  New  York,   no  one  who  has 

.noted  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt ;  nor 

4hat  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven. 

<ti«u,  her  future  progress  and  prosperity,  so 

^Ar4is  they  can  be  effected,  advanced,  or  re- 

■tarded,  by  Internal  Improvements  or  the 

want.oftheni,  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man 

who  tmay  be  selected  to  attend  this  Conven- 

4ioa,  and  who  has  a  particle  of  State  pride 

and  jtublic  s^rit,  to  divest  himself  of  sec 


tionaland  selfish  feeling,  and  act  as  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  extract  from 
the  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  which  we  give  in  this  number,  that 
the  competition  for  the  trade  of  that,  and 
other  western  and  south-western  States,  is 
one  of  no  small  interest  to  her;  and  it  will 
be  also  observed  by  the  letter  of  John  S. 
Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  in  relation  to  th^ 
Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  that  another,  and  an  unlooked  for 
competitor  is  about  to  enter  the  field  for  that 
trade.  It  is  therefore  now  doubly  the  duty 
of  those  whose  feelings  and  interests  are 
all  centered  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
come  forward  and  give  their  aid  to  all  such 
works  as  will  tend  to  retain  the  present,  and 
secure  the  future  trade  of  that  vast  and  fer- 
tile region  beyond  the  Lakes  and  the  Alle- 
ganies. 

Amongst  these  works,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  at  this  period,  are  the  JVew 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  JVew  York 
and  Albany  Railroad ;  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 
Canal,  and  connecting  it  with  Oswego ;  and 
a  Ship  Canal  arovnd  Niagara  Falls. — 
These  are  works  which,  when  completed 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  met,  as  they  will 
be  met  by  corresponding  works  from  the 
west,  will  put  all  successful  rivalry  at  defi- 
anee,  and  make  this  city  the  London  of  the 
world — that  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
— but  if,  on  the  contrary,  sectional  feeling 
and  self-interest  are  permitted  to  bear  sway, 
and  all  improvements  which  do  not  paSH 
through,  or  terminate  at,  any  particular 
place,  are  to  be  opposed  and  defeated,  then 
may  we  look  elsewhere  as  we  should  de 
serve  to,  for  the  means  of  becoming  what 
nature  has  destined  us  to  be,  and  what  but 
for  a  selfish  suicidal  policy  we  should  be, 
the  commercial  emporium,  eventually,  of 
the  world.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  pre- 
diction some  may  doubt,  but  one  moments 
reflection  by  an  intelligent  mind,  will  satisfy 
it  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  with 
equal  natural  and  permanent  advantages 
within  itself  for  business ;  which  has  such  an 
extensive,  almost  unlimited,  and  so  fertile  a 
country,  intersected  by  such  watercourses 
and  studded  by  such  inland  seas,  as  New 
York  !  And  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
these  important  advantages  available  but  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  the  active  and  determined 
perseverance  of  those  who  take  pride  in  be- 
ing citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  Convention  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  ensure  the  construction,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  of  those  important  works 
herein  mentioned,  together  with  such  inter- 
secting lines  from  the  Lakes,  and  the  Canal, 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
from  the  New  York  and  Albany  Railroad, 
to  the  interior  of  New  England,  as  will  in- 
sure an  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  this,  and  the  adjoining 
States. 


IxTKRNAL  Improvement. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Annual  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
to  the  legislature,  made  on  the  7th  inst. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  project- 
ed Niagara  Canal,  has  received  his  fa- 
vorable attention.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
a  most  important  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  enterprize,  and  we  look  to  hercit. 
izens  and  Legislature  to  give  it  an  effici* 
ent  support.  | 

"  It  is  deemed  important  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  be  directed  to  the  various 
public  works  that  have  been  projected  in 
other  States,  which  must  have  an  import- 
ant influence  upon  the  interests  of  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  those  which  have  already 
been  completed  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, I  would  mention  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  Canal  round  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  thereby  uniting  Lake  Ontario 
with  Lake  Erie.  (A  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  appointed  to  memo, 
rialize  Congress  on  that  subject,  is  here, 
with  transmitted,  marked  A.)  Thence 
OS  we  progress  south  and  south-west,  we 
see  the  project  of  the  great  western  Rail, 
road  from  New  York  through  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi  ;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal ;  the  Baltimore  Railroad ;  the 
Winchester  turnpike  road ;  the  James 
river  canal,  which  is  intended  to  be  ex. 
tended  to  the  Ohio  river,  either  by  canal, 
Railroad  or  turnpike  road ;  and  the 
Charleston  Railroad;  (a branch  of  which, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  turn- 
pike road  was  some  years  since  recon- 
noitered,  passing  through  the  Allegheny 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Nolichucky  in 
North  Carolina,  and  e.xtending  thence 
through  east  Tennessee,  western  Vir- 
ginia and  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky, 
to  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  Southern 
termination  of  the  Ohio  canal  at  Ports- 
mouth.)  The  attention  of  the  public,  I 
am  happy  to  learn,  has  been  recently 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  a  communi- 
cation between  the  southern  Atlantic 
States  and  the  great  western  States. — 
The  project  of  a  Railroad  from  Cincin- 
nati, in  this  State,  to  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  has  excited  the  attention  of  the 
southern  States.  A  report  of  the  present 
committee  of  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  contem- 
plated Railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  proceedings  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Charleston,  embracing  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  the  address  and 
resolution  adopted  at  a  general  meeting 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  are  here- 
with transmitted  for  your  consideration 
marked  B  and  C.  I  perceive  also  in  the 
communications  of  the  Executives,  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  their  re- 
spective Legislatures,  that  the  attention 
of  these  States  has  been  partially  drawn 
to  the  important  subject  of  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  North  Western  States. 
All  these  communications  can  be  no  less 
important  to  us  in  the  West  than  they  are 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  South-East  and 
North,  and  if  accomplished,  will  unite  us 
in  a  commtmity  of  interests  that  must  be 
highly  beneficial  to  «U*  J| 
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^^^Lkttui  f&om  J.  b.  VVii^LiAus,  Civil 

£nginl£r, 

To  Dr.  Duniel  Drake,  of  the  Committee  of 
^^Correspondence  and  inquiry: — 

DcAR  Sir, — Vour  note  of  the  Idth  iust., 
requesting  me,  if  convenient,  "  lo  contrib- 
ute any  facts,  observations,  or  suggestions, 
in  addition  to  those  contained  in  our  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Railroad,"  is  received,  and  in 
answer  thereto  I  may  inform  you  that  I 
have  very  few,  if  any,  ideas  not  contained 
in  that  report,  but  have  taken  efficient 
measures  to  collect  information,  both  gen- 
eral and  particular,  relative  to  every  bear- 
ing of  the  subject,  which  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  your  committee  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  possession. 

The  subject  of  connecting  this  city  with 
Charleston,  S.^C.  cannot  be  too  closely  ex- 
amined nor  too  fully  investigated.  It  is 
^one  that  involves  the  interests,  if  not  the 
destiny,  of  millions  of  Americans,  born  and 
unborn.  The  experiment  we  propose,  dif- 
fers in  many  re«ipect8  from  anything  here, 
tofore  tried,  and  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  produce  the  happiest  results.  It 
would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  cutton-growing,  slave-holding, 
and  the  wcol.growing,  victualinjj  districts. 
It  would  cross  a  line  of  demarcation  over 
which  a  work  of  internal  improvement  has 
not  yet  been  prosecuted  By  means  of  the 
proposed  work  we  should  enter  into  the 
closest  connection  and  union  of  feeling,  with 
those  to  whom  we  are  total  strangers,  far- 
ther than  the  mere  circumstance  of  belong- 
ing to  the  same  great  confederacy  makes  us 
familiar.  At  present,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  we  have  less  sympathy  for  our  fellow 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  than  we  have 
with  those  of  Louisiana,  although  the  sepa- 
ralion  from  the  latter,  both  by  distance  and 
natiotial  origin,  is  greater  than  from  the 
former-  Construct  but  the  proposed  work, 
and  we  should  habitually  call  those  our 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  now  feel  to  us 
as  ^reigners.  Intermarriages  wolud  take 
place,  and  personal  acquaintance  would  be 
the  result  followed  by  friendships,  instead 
of  the  present  estrangement  from  those  who 
are  politically  our  brethren.  As  things  are, 
some  of  us  transfer  our  dislike  of  slavery  te 
tlie  persons  of  the  slave  owners  ;  but  wera 
we  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  them,  we  should 
treat  the  subject  as  their  misfortune, — not 
their  crime  ;  and  instead  of  viewing  the  con. 
dition  of  slaves  as  always  to  be  abhorred, 
we  should  be  brought  to  believe  that,  odious 
as  slavery  in  the  abstract  may  be,  it  is  of- 
ten greatly  to  be  preferred  to  degraded  lib 
erty.  Our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south,  by 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  us,  would 
not  be^^o  liable  to  mistake  the  opinions  of  a 
few  for  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  north 
and  west.  Individually,  I  hail  evary  effort 
to  unite  the  slave  holder  and  the  non-slave 
holder  more  closely  together,  as  tending  to 
perpetuate  our  Union,  to  promote  morality, 
increase  religion,  and  establish  universal 
freedom  upon  a  proper  and  safe  basis.  The 
south,  possessing  a  slave  population, 
whose  physical  strength  increases  in  a  ratio 

Sreater  tfaian  that  of  their  owners,  will,  no 
oubt,  view  this  additional  bond  of  union 
with  their  white  brethren  as  auspicious  of 
their  own  safety. 

It  will  not  be  on  account  of  political  econ- 
omy ftlone  that  the  south-east  will  see  it  her 
interest  to  be  connected  with  the  north. 
west.  By  the  proposed  work,  her  greatest 
emporium  will  be  almost  brought  into  jux. 
taposition  with  the  most  south-westwardly 
manufacturing  city,  and  the  greatest  victual- 
l«r  in  the  U.  States.  Ciueimiati,  as  a  yictual- 


ler,  has  no  rival.  Within  one  year  from 
this  day  gone,  she  has  shipped  for  other 
ports,  agreeably  to  the  best  calculations, 
130,000  barrels  of  dour,  84,500  barrels  of 
pork,  17,000,000  |K)Unds  of  bacon,  and 
255,000  kegs  of  lard !  Large  quantities 
of  these  supplies  are  now  taken  by  steam, 
or  floated  to  New  Orleans,  1550  miles  ; 
they  are  there  shipped,  and  after  being  na- 
vigated about  the  same  distance,  in  hot  cli. 
mates,  are  landed  at  Charleston,  which 
might  arrive  there,  by  the  proposed  Rail- 
road, in  six  days  after  being  packed  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  same  inducements  that  would  cause 
Charleston  to  obtain  her  supplies  by  way 
of  the  Railroad,  would  make  her  the  ship, 
ping  port  for  the  most  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  destined  for  Europe  or  the  eastern 
Stales.  One  half  of  the  flour  and  pork  of 
Ohio,  now  finds  a  port  at  New-York,  after 
traversing  eight  hundred  miles  by  canal, 
lake,  canal  again,  and  river.  Might  not 
Charleston  step  forward  and  take  a  share 
in  this  important  trade  i*  Again,  the  eastern 
and  European  goods  which  we  receive  via 
New- York,  Albaoy,  BiifFalo,  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth,  travel  1100  miles  from  New. 
York  to  Cincinnati  by  two  rivers,  two  ca- 
nals, and  the  lake.  Could  not  Charleston 
compete  witli  this  upon  700  miles  of  Rail, 
road  ?  Is  the  harbor  and  enterprise  of  that 
city  so  inferior  to  those  of  New- York  ?  Fur- 
ther, the  merchandise  we  receive  from 
Philadelphia  travels  by  two  Railroads,  two 
fcanals,  and  one  river,  850  miles,  would  not 
a  Railroad  and  Charleston  harbor  be  better 
than  this  line  and  the  Delaware  Bay  ?  Fur- 
ther still,  from  Baltimore  via  Pittsburgh, 
should  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
terminate  there,  to  Cincinnati  would  be 
about  800  miles,  would  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  this  line  of  transportation  be  pre- 
ferred to  700  miles  of  Railway  ?  Bothcities 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  proposition,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  in  no  case 
can  the  dangerous  and  long  route  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mississippi  and  OhioRi. 
vers  never  as  closely  connect  them  as  their 
mutual  interest  requires,  but  as  other  chan. 
nels  of  transportation  are  opened, Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  will  become  greater  stran* 
gers. 

Add  to  a  commercial,  our  manufacturing 
character,  and  a  connection  with  us  will 
appear  still  more  important.  We  manufac- 
ture almost  every  American  article  that  the 
southeast  wants,  and  which  we  would  o:lad- 
ly  barter  for  merchandise  taken  by  her  in 
commercial  transactions  with  the  eastern 
States  and  Europe.  We  have  upwards  of 
fifty  steam  engines  and  much  water  power, 
in  effective  operation.  Our  steam  engines 
rate  from  five  to  three  hundred  horse  pow- 
er each.  They  do  almost  every  thing  that 
the  genius  of  man  has  yet  done  by  steam 
on  land,  and  are  equal  to  the  task  of  at  lea^t 
twenty  thousand  men.  We  are  manufac- 
turing, this  summer,  one  hundred  and  ele. 
ven  steam  engines,  and  about  twenty  sugar 
mills — the  engines  mostly  very  large,  and 
many  of  the  very  largest  class.  The  man. 
ufacture  of  these  takes  most  of  the  power 
of  ten  of  the  smaller  class  of  our  engines. 
Three  more  are  in  part  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  gins.  This  is  a  new 
branch  of  manufacture  among  us,  just 
springing  into  importance.  In  1834,  we 
made  but  fifty-five  as  the  first  experiment. 
This  year  we  are  making  two  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  preparations  are  in  progress 
to  supply  the  full  demand  next  year,  esti. 
mated  at  five  hundred  and  thirty,  and  all 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  average 
sixty   saws — are  set  in  cast  frajues,  and 


beautifully  finished.    We  can  attke 
send  them  to  Charleston  cheaper  than  nhe  . 
can   either   manufacture  or  procure  them^ 
from  the  east,  had  we  a  quick  and  safe  con-  ' 
veyance.     The  southeast    requires  at  least" 
a  thousand  annually,  and  they  could  not  on-, 
ly  barter  on   good  terms  for  gins,   but  for* 
horses   or   steam   engines  to  work    them. 
When  the  above  thirteen  engines  are  de- 
ducted, we  have  all  our  large   and   some 
smaller  ones,  numbering  about  forty,  doiof 
every  thing  in  which  that  useful  power  can 
to  aid  the  labor  of  man.     We  are  not,  more-' 
over,  behind  other  cities  in  the  performance 
of  labor  that  takes  the  almost  unaided  hu- 
man sinew  to  perform.    Of  this   class   is  - 
ship'building.     The  tonnage  that  our  ship- 
yards are  about    to  get  afloat   this   season, 
amounts  to  5,452  tons,  in  twenty-five  boats, 
from  93  to  uTi  tons  burthen  each.     This  is 
not  mentioned  as  forming  any  part  of  my 
subject,  farther  than  the  busine&s  and   im- 
portance of  our  city  is  connected  with  it. 

By  comparing  the  proposed  Railroad  with 
other  prominent  woiks  of  Internal  Improre^ 
ment,  its  importance  will  stand  in  bold  re- 
lief. New- York  is  now  about  to  double  the 
size  of  her  Erie  Canal,  and  also  to  con- 
struct a  Railroad  parallel  with  it,  the  entire 
length  of  the  State.  Philadelphia  has  scaled 
the  mountains,  by  Railroads  and  Canals, 
and  with  two  turnpikes.  Baltimore  is  about 
to  do  the  sanie,  by  a  Railroad,  not  satisfied 
with  a  turnkpi ke—  Wash  i  ngton  City  is  men- 
acing the  AUeghanies  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Richmond  is  looking 
this  way, — and  all  for  what  ?  To  prevent 
the  fatness  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  swim- 
ming down  to  New-Orleans  ?  The  experi- 
ment has  not  failed — New-York  has  sm-ish- 
ed  herself  by  it — Piiiladelphia  is  doing  so 
— Baltimore,  WashingtOD,  and  Richmond, 
wish  to  do  it,  and  Charleston  may,  if  she 
enters  fur  the  prize.  8he  stands  in  the 
front  rank,  and  she  will  enter  the  list  when 
she  finds  the  course  clear  for  southern  com- 
petition, and  she  will  win.  New  Orleans, 
too,  finding  that  steamboat  navigation  is 
too  slow  for  her,  stretches  north  to  snatch 
the  prize  which  the  eastern  cities  are  about 
to  take ;  and  her  Nashville  Railroad  of»bout 
650  miles  is  not  considered  too  great  a 
stake. 

Compare  that  proposed  work,  parallel 
with  a  river  capable  of  carrying  500  tons  in 
one  load,  from  point  to  point,  with  the  work 
we  are  advocating,  along  no  navigable 
stri-n  m.  Compare  the  easy  access  of  Charles. 
ton  to  the  open  Atlantic,  with  that  of  Or- 
leans by  120  miles  of  river  and  650  of  dan. 
gcroiis  Gulf  navigation,  and  the  difference 
is  conspicuous.  Will  Nashville,  will  Ten- 
nessee, take  that  direction  at  all  f  Will  she 
prefer  600  miles  of  Railway,  through  other 
States,  that  will  deliver  her  produce  in  an- 
unhealthy  climate,  behind  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
ico  and  the  reefs  of  Florida,  to  joining  ou"^ 
road  from  Knoxville,  when  she  will  arriv^ 
at  open  sea  with  less  distance  ?  Will  she 
prefer  to  pay  other  States  her  fare,  when 
by  a  road  through  the  centre  of  her  own, 
she  can  rise  to  wealth  and  implorlance  by 
the  transit  of  her  merchandize?  Nay,  we 
cannot  think  so.  Nashville  will  find  it  to 
be  iter  interest  to  unite  with  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati,  and  by  a  union  of  eflTort, 
accompli>li  a  work  that  will  at  once  raise 
three  or  four  States  above  midway  import- 
ance. And  who  can  say  that  within  ten- 
years  from  this  day,  a  route  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  bv  Nashville,  KnoxviHe,  and 
Charleston,  will  not  only  be  the  shortest  amfi 
safest,  but  the  cheapest  routs  ^  Euricg^e 
from  the  upi)er,Missouri — the  far,  fac  We»« ! 

More  might'  be  added,  but  my  time  i( . 
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bids ;  less  I  fain  would  say,  but  my  theme 
commands,  aad  should  I  find  that  now,  or 
at  any  future  lime  the  views  of  your  com- 
mittee hare  been  advanced  by  me,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  your  obedient 
aerirant, 

''  -'.  Jno.  S.  Williams. 

I  Cincinnaii,  Abgoat  22, 1835. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  some 
views  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  this  city,  solicited  by  us  for  publi- 
lication,  on  this  all-important  subjecL  The  wri- 
ter, we  trust,  will  pardon  the  liberty  taken  with 
his  valuable  communication,  at  a  time  when  the 
enlargement  of  the  Locks  will  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Canal  Board  and  Legislature — and  is  a 
aubject  so  interesting  to  this  city,  we  may  add,  the 
whole  State. 

"The  project  of  the  enlargement  of 
the   Erie   Canal  is  becoming  better  un 
derstood  by  the  people  in  this  section  of 
the  8tate,and  great  anxiety  is  felt  at  the 
result.     The  Canal  Board   are    finding 
difficulties  at  every  step.     There  is  more 
dUficulty  in  adhering  to  the  channel  of 
the  present  canal,  than  was  anticipated. 
I  am   satisfied  that  a  canal  70X7  feet,  if 
properly   located,    from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Senaca  river,  would  not  occupy  the 
bed  of  the   Erie  Canal,  more  than  one- 
third  Of  one-fourth  of  the  distance — and 
but  for  the  name  of  it,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  new  canal.     If  the  ground  was 
act  occupied  on  the  north   side   of  the 
Mohawk,   I   should   say  unhesitatingly 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  an  entire 
sew  channel,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake 
Ontario.    This  would   allow  an  entire 
new  arrangement   of   the   locks.     The 
average   lift  of  the  present   locks,  is  8 
feet ;  this  is  altogether  too  low.     I  would 
f  o  as  high  as  12  or  16  feet.     This  would 
lessen  their  number,  and  consequently 
their  cost,  and  the  delay  in  passing  them. 
The  gates  would  be  somewhat   heavier, 
but  with  suitable  fixtures,  would  be  as 
easily  worked.     There  are  now  50  odd 
locks,   from   Utica   to  Albany.     If  this 
number  could  be  reduced  to  30  or  36,  it 
would  be  a  great  point  gained.     I  have 

i'ust  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
Engineers  on  the  Lehigh  Navigations, 
stating  that  the  locks  in  that  work,  which 
are  to  be  100  by  20  feet,  in  the  clear,  are 
constructing  with  lifts  of  20  to  30  feet. 
This  is  higher  than  I  should  venture  to 
go,  but  it  shows  the  views  which  intelli- 
gent Engineers  are  taking  of  the  subject. 
As  the  act  now  reads,  the  Canal  Board 
are  authorised  to  erect  duplicate  locks. 
If  the  locks  are  widened  to  17  or  18  feet, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  they  will  admit 
boats  of  150,tons  or  three  times  the  ton- 
i»ge  of  the  present  boats.  The  business 
on  the  canal  must  therefore  increase 
hree  or  four  fold,  before  double  locks 
will  be  required.  Where  then,  is  the 
necessity  for  expending  money  at  this 
tine,  in  the  erection  of  double  locks  ? 
Tbcre  is  another  subject  to  which  atten- 
tioa  seems  not  to  have  been  directed, 
and  that  is,  the  policy  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  jfarm  bridges.  For  a  Canal 
yO  feet  wide  these  bridges  should  be  at 
^  Ifast  80  feet  span,  thovgh  I  understand 
viJi'  contemplated  to  make  them  72  feet. 


setting  the  abutments  on  the  berm  side, 
ten  feet  into  the  Canal,  which  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. These  bridges,  if  properly 
built,will  cost  from  12CK)  to  2000  dollars 
each,  and  require  200  dollars  per  annum 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  making  the 
whole  cost  to  the  State,  equal  to  an  out- 
lay of  not  less  than  4000  dollars  for  each 
bridge.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  half  this 
amount  will,  on  the  average,  pay  all  the 
damage  of  removing  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  navigation  will  be  essen 
tially  improved." 


Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltintore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

(Continued  rrom  ovir  laK.) 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas, 

Pret^t  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
Having  recently  made  a  reconnoissance 
with  a  view  to  a  Railroad  across  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  from  the  Potomac  River 
at  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  and  at  the  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek  in  Virginia,  and  also  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  Pennsylvania,  1  avail  myself  of 
the  present  occasion  to  report  the  results, 
and  to  oifer  such  views  in  relation  to  ihe 
scheme  as  shall  seem  just  and  proper. 

The  construction  of  the   Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  having  reached  the  bank  of 
the  Potomac  opposite  to   Harper's   Ferry, 
and  its  further  extension  up  that  river  to- 
wards   Cumberland,    being    staid   by   the 
terms  of  the  compromise  between  the  Rail 
road  and  Canal  Companies,  until  such  time 
as  the  Canal  shall  be,   or   by   its  charter 
should  be,  completed  to  Cumberland  ;  and 
the  liberal  grant  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  being 
calculated  to  ensure  a  speedy  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  that 
point,  the  present  was  deemed  by  many  to 
be   a  proper  time  to  make   examinations, 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  extension  of  the 
Railroad  from  the  same  point  to  the  Ohio 
River.     The  people  of  Wheeling,  in  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  they  are  con- 
spicuous, made  the  first  movement  to  pro- 
cure the  examination,  and  having  obtained 
thy  approbation  and  my  own  consent,  1  un- 
dertook to  make  the  reconnoissance  at  such 
time  as  I  could  be  spared  from  the  Railroad 
service  here.. In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, I  commenced  at  Cumberland  in   the 
month  of   May  last,  examining  the  several 
routes  hereinafter  described,  and   comple- 
ted the  service  in    the    month    of  August ; 
having  during  the  time  visited  this  city  in 
June,  upon)  the  business,  of  my  office   as 
Chief  Engineer. 

Upon  reaching  Wheeling  with  the  exam- 
ination, a  route  was  likewise  viewed  to 
strike  the  Ohio  River  near  Elizabethtown, 
at  the  flats  of<Grave  Creek.  This  was  done 
at  the  request,  and  upon  the  representations 
of  the  citizens  of  that  place  and  vicinity. — 
A  route  was  also  examined  to  the  oity  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  the  grant  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  for  right  of  way,  &.c. 
through  that  State,  required  that  if  the 
main  stem.of  the  Railroad  should  not  ter- 
minate at  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  then  the  said  Company  should 
construct  simultaneously,  a  lateral  Rail- 
road from  the  main  stem  to  that  city.  Such 
however,  is  the  importance  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  its  connection  with  the 
north  and  west,  as  well  as  with  the  great 
Lakes,  that  an  examination  'to  it,  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  injunction  to  that  effect. 


Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  of 
the  country  comprising'  such  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  as  are 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  sev- 
eral routes,  and  connection  of  the  more  im- 
portant places  situated  upon  roads  or  wa- 
ter courses,  or  intersected  by  the  several 
lines  examined  and  marked  upon  the  map. 
There  is  likewise  represented  the  route  of 
the  Cumberland  road  to  Wheeling,  as  con- 
structed by  the  General  Government,  and 
the  route  surveyed  and  recommended  for 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  from 
Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Unitetl 
States'  Board  of  Internal  Improvement, 
and  to  this  map  reference  is  made  for  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  written  in 
this  report. 

Instrumental  levels  and  surveys  having 
been  executed  from  Cumberland  along  the 
principal  ravines  and  water  courses,  and  • 
through  the  more  noted  passes  across  the 
mountain  chains,  also  to  WheeHng  and 
Pittsburg,  in  the  course  of  operations  con- 
nected with  the  location  and  construction 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  of  the  traces 
of  routes  for  the  contemplated  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal — I  have  availed  of  the 
knowledge  of  heights  and  distances  so  as- 
certained, combined  with  those  estimated 
in  this  reconnoissance,  to  infer  the  grades 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  upon 
any  given  route  with  a  view  to  a  Rail- 
road. .   I  ,  ^"  .7 

Passing  from  Cumberland  in  any  direc- 
tion towards  the  Ohio  River,  we  meet  with 
a  succession  of  mountains  and  ridges, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ranging 
about  northeast  and  southwest.  The  dif- 
ficulties presented  to  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  his  course  upon  the  common  road 
across  the  AUeghanies,  would  seem  to  for- 
bid the  construction  across  them  of  any 
Railroad  for  the  purpose  of  general  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  intercourse,  much  less 
one  upon  which  the  locomotive  steam  en- 
gine should  ply  with  effect  and  speed. — 
Pursuing  the  route  of  the  Cumberland 
turnpike  road,  already  mentioned,  in  the 
direction  towards  Brownsville  and  Wheel- 
ing, we  are  almost  continually  ascending 
and  descending  the  mountain'slopes  for  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  to  the  western  base 
of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Uniontown.  At  the 
town  of  Cumberland,  beanti fully  situated 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of 
Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  Will's  Creek,  and 
at  the  eastern  base  of  Will's  mountain,  the 
National  Turnpike  road  commences,  and 
ascends  that  creek,  through  a  gap  in  that 
mountain ;  thence  turning  to  the  left  of 
Braddock's  run,  it  passes  through  the  gap 
of  Dan's  mountain,  and  immediately  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Great  Savage,  or 
the  Grea^  Backbone  mountain,  as  the  same 
ridge  is  denominated  where  it  divides  the 
eastern  and  western  waters  southwest  of 
the  pass  through  it  of  Savage  River.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain  upon  the  road,  is 
gained  in  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles 
from  Cumberland ;  and  the  top  of  the  Lit- 
tle Savage  njountain,  a  mere  spur  of  th* 
Great  Savage,  is  reached  at  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  further.  Between  this  spur  and 
the  main  ridge  in  what  is  called  here  the 
Cranberry    Swamp,    situated  about  two 
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miles  northeast  of  the  turnpike  road,  heads 
the  Savage  River,  which  runs  a  southwest 
course  about  twenty  miles  to  its  junction 
with  Crabtree  creek,  and  thence  a  south- 
eastern course  five  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
at  about  30  miles  by  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er, above  Cumberland.  Descending  west- 
ward from  the  Little  Savage  to  Bromley's, 
now  Beall's  tavern,  the  turnpike  passes  the 
ridge  that  here  divides  the  eastern  and 
western  waters,  or  the  Savage  river  and 
the  Fishing  branch  ofPineyrun.  This 
dividing  ridge  is  called  the  Little  Backbone 
mountain,  and  is  here  about  1737  feet 
above  the  level  of  Cumberland,  or  2372 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tides  of  the 
Chesapeake.. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  princi- 
pal summits,  and  some  of  the  depressions 
traversed  by  this  road,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Cumberland,  to  its  termination  in 
Wheeling,  at  a  point  about  80  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  River. 


)->- 


!      • 

Sames  of  places  on  the  Cum- 
berlaiul  Road. 


Cumberland,        , 
Front-town,     •"*    ■}'•■■ 
Great  Savage  mount,  summit, 
Savage  river,  2  miles  from  ) 

its  head,  ) 

Little  SaTage  mount  summit, 
Little  Backbone  mountain,~^ 

summit  (at  Beall's)  divi-  * 

ding  eastern  and  western  j 

water«,  J 

Meadow  mountain  summit, 
Casselman's  river, 
Negro  mountain  summit, 
Kayser's  ridge  snmmit,   a) 

sfHir  of  Negro  mountain,  $ 
Winding  Ridpe  summit, 
Smythfield  at  Youghtoghe  ) 

ny  river,  J 

Barren  BUI  summit, 
Woodcock  Hill,  or  Briery  } 

mountain,  ) 

i>aurel  HilI,ormostwestern  ) 

mountain,  ) 

Munroe,  at  western  bus;  of  ) 

LaunI  HiU,  \ 

Uniontown, 
Cauley's  Hill.       '> 
Brownsville,  at  Mononga- ) 

hela  river,  ) 

Hillsborough, 
Washington, 
West  Alexandria, 
Wheeling,  at  Ohio  river, 
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the|United  States  Board  of  Internal  Ira. 
provement.  The  heights  upon  the  turn- 
pike road,  in  the  preceding  table,  are  partly 
takea  from  the  profile  of  Shriver's  map, 
but  as  the  level  of  Cumberland  was  not  ac- 
curate, and  as  the  levels  of  the  several 
points  westward  of  that  town,  were  deduced 
from  the  grades  of  the  road  which,  although 
they  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  road,  are  yet  not  so  exact 
as  leveliings  taken  for  a  Canal  or  a  Rail- 
road, not  .to  mention  that  no  correction  for 
the  earth's  curvature  was  made ;  some 
changes  in  the  height  above  tide,  have  been 
made  from  Cumberland  to  Casselman's  Ri- 
ver— none,  however,  have  been  made  be- 
yond that  stream,  as  the  omission  to  cor. 
rect  for  curvature  would  cause  those  parts 
to  be  represented  too  high :  and  they  are 
yet  too  high,  especially  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. For  instance,.  Brownsville,  upon 
the  river  bank,  about  50  feet  above  low  wa- 
ter mark,  is  stated  to  be  833  feet  above  tide, 
whereas,  it  is  probably  but  730  Ibet,  deduced 
as  follows:  .s:  -  •■      .^j 


The  height  of  Cumberland  above  tide  is 
here  assumed  to  be  635  feet,  as  stated  by 
N.  S.  Roberts,  in  his  Report  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  Company  upon  the 
coal  mines  and  Railway  routes  from  the 
same  to  Cumberland,  18th  Sept.,  1829.  The 
level  of  a  point  one  mile  below  Cumberland 
is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement,  signed  S.  Bernard, 
Brig.  Gen.,  Wm.  Tell  Poussin,  Capt.  Top, 
Eagrs.,  Wm.  Howard,  Civil  Engr.,  Wash- 
ington City,  23d  Oct.,  1826,  to  be  578  feet 
above  tide :  and  tliis  point  is  readily  con- 
ceived to  be  57  feet  lower  than  the  place  in 
Cumberland  selected  by  N.  S.  Roberts,  a<» 
the  base  of  his  operations.  In  James  Shri- 
ver's nwp,  published  in  1824,  the  level  of 
Cumberlana  is  assumed  to  be  537  feet  above 
that  of  tide  water.a  height  that  has  been  cor- 
rected by  subsequent  leveliings,  and  espe- 
^ially  in  tbo^e  Qonducted  by  Col.  Abept  for 


Monongahela  River  at  Pittsburgh,  ac- 
cording to  levels  f«jr  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  (supposed  at  low 
water,)  above  tide,| 

Fall  in  the  Mononongahela,  from 
Brownsville  to  Pittsburgh,  as  ascer- 
tained at  low  water,  by  Dr.  Howard, 


Fett. 


648 


30 


Low  water  at  Brownsville,  above  tide,  678 
Add  for  height  of  street  on  river  bank, 
say  .52 

Height  of  Cumberland  Road  at  Browns- 
ville, above  time,  7130 
Wheeling  is  about  650  feet,  Pittsburgh 
700  feet,  and  Brownsville  730  feet  above 
tide. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
table  of  the  heights  just  given,  that  the 
Cumberland  Road  in  traversing  the  several 
mountains  and  streams,  frequently  deviates 
veiy  greatly  from  the  same  level,  and  some, 
times  the  change  is  made  in  very  short  dis- 
tances. The  more  prominent  levels  only 
are,  however,  here  given.  In  additieii  to 
these,  the  number  of  hills  and  ravines  cross- 
ed are  very  great,  insomuch  that  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  entire  Road  is 
either  ascendidg  or  descending  at  four  or 
five  degrees,  the  latter  being  at  the  rate  of 
1  in  abont  11^  or  460  feet  per  mile.  To  the 
view  of  the  traveller  upon  this  Road,  there- 
fore, as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  as- 
pect of  the  country  passed  through  would 
seem  to  deny  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
graduatioB  suitable  for  a  Railroad  of  the  de. 
scription  contemplated. 

When,  however,  tlie  object  is  a  line  suita. 
ble  for  a  Canal  or  for  a  Railroad,  the  eye 
of  science  expands  its  view  and  embraces 
the  widest  field  within  the  limits  of  practica- 
bility, and  it  is  soon  perceived  that  many  of 
the  formidable  barriers  encountered  upon 
the  turnpike  road,  have  been  rent  asunder 
in  the  convulsions  of  nature,  that  stempt 
the  great  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  After  a  little  further  inves- 
tigation, it  is  found  that  all  the  mountain 
ridges,  save  one,  have  been  severed,  and 
that  the  gaps  thus  formed,  afford  so  many 
passages  for  the  streams  that  drain  these 
high  and  humid  regions,  and  that  the  rivers 
rising  in,  and  flowing  from,  the  single  un. 
broken  dividing  ridge,  the  one  eastward  to 
the  Potomac,  and  by  it  into  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  the  other  westward  to  the  Monon- 
gahela, and  by  this  stream  into  the  Ohio 
river,  are  sufficiently  direct,  in  their  courses 
through  these  mountains,  to  afford  one  or 
more  practicable  routes  ^r  a  Canal ;  should 


there  be  found  a  saffieieney  of  water  for  its 
supply,  not  only  at  the  highest  level  wherw 
the  ridge  dividing  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  must  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  but 
likewise  at  all  the  inferior  levels  throughout 
the  line.  It  is  seen  thatjthe  same  routes  are 
entirely  practicable  for  a  Railroad,  even  if 
there  should  be  a  lack  oi  water  for  a  canal ; 
and  that  a  shorter  tumiel,  if  any,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  Railroad.  Dispenting  with 
the  condition  of  any  but  a  small  suppirof  wa. 
ter,  other  routes  entirely  impractieabM  for  a 
Canal,  will  be  altogether  feasible  for  a  Rail- 
road. Hence,  with  a  view  to  the  latter  im- 
provement, the  field  of  examination  is  much 
wider  than  for  the  former. 

In  pomt  of  fact,  two  routes  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Internal  Im- 
provement, practibable  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  from  Cumberland,  to  Tur- 
keyfoot,  (the  junction  of  the  Youghioghenv 
river,Casselmaa's  river  and  Laurel  hill  creea 
— the  one  88  miles  1040  yards  in  length, 
2837^  feet  of  lockage,  and  1  mile  568  yards 
in  length  of  tunnel ;  with  a  superincumbent 
ridge  233  feet  high;  the  other  70  miles  1010 
yards  in  length,  1961  feet  of  lockaee,  and  4 
miles  80  yards  in  length  of  tunnel,  with  a 
superincumbent  mountain  856  feet  hieh  a- 
bove  the  tunnel  level.  The  summit  level 
of  the  one  comprises  a  distance  of  12  miles 
1604J  yards,  of  which  5  miles  832  yards  are 
of  deep  cutting,  (mostly  in  the  glade  of  Deep 
Creek)  beside  the  tunnel  of  1  mile  568 
yards  just  mentioned,  whilst  the  summit 
level  of  the  other,  (by  Will's  creek  and 
F*laugher(y)  is  in  length  5  miles  1280  yards, 
of  which  beside  the  tunnel  of  4  miles  80 
yards,  there  are  1200  yards  of  deep  cutting. 
In  either  case  the  suinmit  level  and  many 
miles  of  Canal,  with  the  numerous  locks  up. 
on  the  same,  are  to  be  supplied  with  water 
mainly  from  stupendous  reservoirs,  to  oe 
erected  and  maintained  in  the  Youghio- 
ghenv, or  the  Casselman's  river  and  their 
tributaries.  From  Turkeyfoot  the  route  of 
the  Canal  continued  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yougliiogheny  river  to  the  Monongahe- 
la, and  thence  to  Pittsburfifh. 

Mention  is  here  made  of  the  route  survey- 
ed and  reported  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
OI)ioCannI,in  order  to showtheir  adaptation 
to  a  railroad,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  design 
there  are  extracted  and  here  given,  a  few 
more  notes,  observations,  and  statements, 
from  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Inter' 
nal  Improvement,  already  mentioned. 

[To  b«  continued.] 


without  success 
Haven,  and  the 
western  country, 
lowing  manner  : 


CvRE  FOR  A  Cancer. — Mr.  Thomas  Ty- 
rell,  of  Missouri,  advertised  that  a  cancer 
upon   his   nose,   which   had    been   treated 

by  Dr.  Smith,  of  New. 
ablest    surgeons  in   the 

had  been  cured  in  the  fol- 

.„„„.g, ^.  .     He  was  recommended  to 

use  a  strong  potash,  made  of  the  ashes  of 
red  oak  bark  boiled  down  to  the  consistence 
of  molasses,  to  cover  the  cancer  with  it, 
and  in  about  au  hour  afterwards  cover  it 
with  a  plaster  of  tar,  which  must  be  r^ 
moved  after  a  few  days,  and  if  any  nrotube- 
ranees  remain  in  the  wound  apply  more 
potash  to  them,  and  the  plaster  again,  until 
they  shall  disappear,  after  which  beal  tb« 
wound  with  common  salve.  Cautery  and 
the  knife  had  been  previously  xised  in  vain. 
This  treatment  effected  a  speedy  and  perfect 
cure.— [Baltimore  Farmer.] 


*  Stkambo.*t  lost. — The  steamboat  Indian,  arri- 
ved on  Friday  evening,  rcporu  the  loss  of  the 
steamboat  New  Companion,  Capt.  Barlow^  about 
fifty  miles  above  ihe  inov)th  of  the  Ohio  RiVtr,  in 
the  Upper  Mis^issipjii, 
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BERGIN'S  PATENT  RAILWAY  BUFFING-APPARATUS. 


[From  the  LeiHioii  Mccbanict'  Magazine.] 
BBBOIN's     patent    railway    BUFriNO-APPA. 
kp  RATUS. 

We  bavf!  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  ingenious  bufling-apparatus 
which  Mr.  Bergin,  the  inteUigent  Secretary 
of  the  Dubhn  aud  Kingstown  Railway,  has 
applied  to  the  carriages  under  his  superin- 
tendence, and  the  good  etVects  which  have 
resulted  I'roni  its  adoption.  Our  attention 
is  again  drawn  to  the  merits  of  the  inven- 
tion by  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  PubUc  Works  in  Irrlatid,  now  be- 
fore us,  in  which  we  tind  it  spoken  of  in  the 
lollowing  favorable  terms  : — 

"Thomas  F.  Bergin,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Company,  has  applied  to  the  carriages  a 
spring-bar  (tor  which  he  has  obtained  a  pa- 
tent,) admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  shock 
of  sudden  stopping  or  putting  in  motion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  strong, 
more  simple,  and  much  more  economical, 
and  attended  with  other  great  advantages, 
over  the  system  hitherto  adopted." 

A  description  of  the  apparatus,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bergin,  and  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings, is  annexed  to  the  Commissioners'  Re- 
port. We  shall  now  transfer  the  former, 
with  but  little  abridgment,  to  our  pages  ;  and 
CO  much,  also,  of  the  latter  as  is  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  construction 
•  of  the  apparatus. 

MR.    heroin's    description. 

'  Immediately  afler  commencing  the  trafHc 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
(the  first  on  which  long  trains  of  carriages 
were  moved  by  locomotive-engines  at  high 
velocities'),  it  was  found  that  every  time  u 
train  was  put  in  motion  or  stopped,  violent 
concussions  took  place  between  tiie  several 
carriages,  equally  disagreeable  to  the  pas- 
sengers and  destructive  to  the  carriages 
themselves.  These  concussion^!  arose  from 
the  following  cause,  viz.  by  reason  of  the 
inertia  of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  same  engine- 
power  which  would  be  adequate  to  draw  a 
given  load  along  a  railway  at  any  required 
speed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  start  the 
same  load  from  a  state  of  rest ;  it  was  there, 
fore  necessary  to  connect  tlie  several  car- 
riages by  chains  of  eonsidprHhlf>  length,  say 
three  or  four  feet,  by  which  arrangement 
the  inertia  of  the  train  >vas,as  it  were,divid. 
ed  intQ  as  many  parts   ^  there  were  car 


riage»i,  and  these  several  parts  being  each 
within  the  power  of  the  engine,  were  over- 
come in  succession ;  but  as  the  tirst  car- 
riage  would  have  attained  a  certain  amount 
of  velocity  when  the  connecting  chain  cauK* 
to  pull  the  second,  this  second  must  of 
course  be  at  once  dragged  from  rest  into 
motion  at  a  speed  nearly  equal  to  that  al- 
ready acquired  by  the  first,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  train.  Now  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  ot  me- 
chanics teaches  that  the  concussions  already 
mentioned  were  the  necessary  results  of 
the  action  described;  the  same  principle 
(inertia)  produced  the  same  effects  at  stop- 
ping a  train,  and  also  at  every  change  in 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  individual  car- 
riages when  in  motion  ;  and  as  the  force  of 
these  shocks  was  dependent  on  the  veloci- 
ties, the  greater  the  speed  of  travelling  the 
more  violent  they  Iwcame. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of  was  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  full  amount  of  motion  acquired  by  any 
part  of  the  train  should  be  gradually,  not 
instantaneously,  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  :  the  elasticity  of  a  spring  was  a  sui- 
table means,  and  an  apparatus  was  accord- 
ingly added  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter passenger  coaches,  a  sketch  of  which  is 
annexed,  and  which  has  been  termed  a 
buflling.apparatus. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  this  appa- 
ratus]  : — 

This  apparatus  is  coniplox,  and  conse- 
quently expensive ;    it    also  requires  to  be 
very  stronrj,  as  on  a  little  consideraiion  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  spring-bars,  levers, 
and  frame  of  the  first  carriage  have  to  bear 
the  resistance  of  the  entire  train  ;  a  very 
rigid  spring  is  there,*bre  necessary,  the  range 
of  action  of  which  is,  of  '•ourse,  very  lim- 
ited,    (in    practice    not    exceeding  a    few 
inches,)  consequently  the  concussions,  al- 
though much  diminished,  are  still  very  con- 
siderable.    The  apparatus   being  attached 
to  the  carriage-frame,  which  is,  of  course, 
supported  on  bearing  springs,  it  rises  and 
falls  according  to  the  load;  whence  it  con- 
stantly occur'?,  from  the  carriagres  being  un- 
equally woighted,  that  the  buffer-heads,  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and   which  by  rjght 
should  be  at  the  same  level,  vary  by  nearly 
theiy  own  (|iaifleier.    Whence,  in  the  even 


of  a  violent  blow,  the  bars  to  which  they 
are  fastened  are  almost  certain  either  to  be 
bent  so  as   not  to   play   in   their  sockets, 
whereby  the  whole  apparatus   becomes  in- 
operative ;  or  else  to  be  broken  off  (such  we 
have  found  to  be  the  case  in  every  mstance 
when  an  unusually  severe  blow  took  place.) 
After  the  ai)paratu!,  described  was  added  to 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  carriages,  it 
was  found  that  the  train  no  longer  proceed- 
ed with  a  steady  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  rails,  but  that  each  carriage  had  acquir- 
ed a  very  considerable  lateral  motion,  by 
which  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  were  con- 
stantly striking  or  rubbing  against  the  rails, 
so  as  to  cause  a  considerably  increased  re- 
sistance frcm  side  friction  ;  indeed,  on  look- 
ing along  a  train  of  six  or  eight  carriages, 
the  serpentine  motion  is  very  striking.  The 
cause  of  this  unsteady  motion  will  be  evi- 
dent, when  we  recollect  that  the  point  from 
which  each  carriage  is  drawn  is  in  one  di- 
rection, the  centre,  and  in  tl»e  other  the  af- 
ter extremity.     These  consideration*,    the 
resul  t  of  numerous   careful    examinations 
of  the  carriages  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  previous  to  ordering  our 
own,  led  me  to  seek  for  a  remedy ;  as  on 
the  Dublin   and   Kingstown   Railway,  so 
very  large  a   proportion   of  the  trafhc  of 
which  would   be  passengers,  the  extent  of 
which  would  be  difhcult  to  anticipate,  but 
which  must  of  necessity  be  immense,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
attain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  most  per- 
fect comfort  and  security,  and  also  to  re- 
duce, as  much   as   poesible,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  numerous  carriages  which  the 
company    must  provide.      The   apparatus 
which  I  designed,  and  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  thirty-fivc  of  our  carria- 
ges,  is  represented   in   plgin,  sectionj  and 
elevation  in  the  accompanying  drawings.* 
A  sliglit  frame  of  sheet-iron,  AAA,  con» 
sisting  of  two  similar  plates,  three  inches 
apart,  each  about  3.16ths  thick,  secured  to- 
gether by  rivcis,  rests  on  turned  bearings 
on  the  centres  of  the  axlps ;  a  single  bar,. 

♦  Wo  have  eiveii  ill* -section  and  plan  onlT  (otir  fi»«.  1 
and  2,)  ami  nave  (.niUi«ii  ih«^  »ft«»r-pa«  of  tlic  parriaf»>- 
(r.imn  m  eacli,a<i  it  ii4  ail  sxart  counterpart  in  e»ery  par 
licillar  of  il-.e  frimt  part.  Wn  )iave  alao,  for  convcnieBre 
«»ke,  sivoii  detached  views  of  the  buffer-headi) ;  fijr«.  S  and 
4,  t)eiii?  a  xectiun  and  plan  of  that  In  the  front,  and  flea.  S 
and  6,  a  aeciioo  aud  plan  of  ibai  in  tl^e  rear.— £o.  M.  M 
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BB,  (I  have  used  a  welded  iron  tube  of 
5.16ths  inches  thick,  and  three  inches  di- 
i<meter,  as  being  the  stiffest,)  the  entire 
length  of  the  carriage,  and  extending  about 
two  feet  beyond  each  end,  passing  through 
an  oblong  hole  three  inches  wide  and  nine 
inches  long  (H,  4),  is  supported  on  this 
frame  by  rollers,  CCC,  allowing  it  to  be 
moved  lengthways  with  great  facility;  on 
this  tube  or  bar  BBB  is  placed  at  either  end 
(without  the  framing  of  the  carriage)  about 
four  feet  of  spiral  springs,  DDD,  of  gradu- 
aled  strengths ;  one  end  of  each  of  these 
sets  of  springs  rests  against  a  strong  collar 
or  boss,  E,  fixed  to  the  bar  or  tube,  and  the 

iother  end  against  a  small  box  of  iron,  F, 
attached  to  the  frame  A,  and  furnished  with 
one  of  the  rollers  C  previously  mentioned  ; 
also  with  the  two  friction  rollers  G  and  G 
projecting  a  little  beyond  its  surface,  and 
restinjj  against  the  inner  side  of  the  car- 
riage-frame end.  To  each  extremity  of  the 
tube  |BB  is  attached  a  bufifer-head,  I,  by 
means  of  a  bar  of  iron  K,  passing  through 
BB,  and  furnished  with  a  nut  and  screw  at 
each  end  ;  immediately  within  the  buffer- 
head,  and  resting  against  it,  is  a  bar  of  iron, 
L,  for  attaching  the  carriages  together.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  this  apparatus  lying 
loosely  on  the  axles,  is  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  frame-work  of  the  carriage,  which 
is  supported  in  the  usual  manner  on  bear- 
ing springs,  MM,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  oblong  holes  HH,  rises  or  falls  accord- 
ing to  the  load  without  affecting  the  buffing 
apparatus.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  is 
as  follows: — The  train  being  to  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  arrow,  the  mo- 

"tive  power  is  applied  to  LI,  and  draws  for- 
ward the  central  tube  BB,  thereby  compres- 
sing  the  springs  DD  between  the  boss  E 
arid  the  frictioii  roller.box  F,  which  rests 


against  the  end  of  the  carriage-frame,  with- 
out moving  this  latter  until  the  clastic  force 
of  the  compressed  springs  becomes  sufli- 
cient  to  overcome  the  resistance  presenied 
by  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  carriage, 
when  the  latter  begins  to  move  forward  so 
gently  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  persons 
seated  therein ;  the  second  and  each  suc- 
ceeding carriage  in  the  train  is,  by  similar 
means,  brought  from  a  state  of  rest  into 
motion,  as  (altogether  independent  of  the 
springs  DD,)  the  tube  BB  acts  on  B  2 
merely  as  a  simple  connecting  chain,  rope, 
or  bar,  would.  In  case  of  a  concussion  from 
behind,  or  of  one  carriage  running  against 
auiother,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  re- 
sistance is  offered  by  the  furthest  end,  the 
effect  being  to  drive  the  tube  BB  forward, 
compressing  the  springs  at  the  remote  end  ; 
and  the  carriage  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
blow  until  (as  in  drawing  the  train)  the 
elasticity  communicated  to  the  springe  over- 
powers the  inertia  of  the  carriage,  which 
then  begins  to  move,  actuated  by  a  force  just 
sufficient  to  start  it;  any  ordinary  velocity 
might  be  thus  (theoretically)  resisted  by  suf- 
ficient length  of  spring,  without  any  strain 
or  violence  to  the  carriage  receiving  the 
blow;  but  practically,  the  springs  are  limited 
to  about  four  feet,  allowing  a  range  of  action 
of  about  two  feet,  beginning  to  be  compres- 
sed by»  force  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds, 
and  presenting  a  gross  resistance  to  entire 
compression  of  upwards  of  two  tons,  and 
which  have  been  found  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
as  the  springs  of  eacli  carriage  act  totally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the 
carriages  in  the  train,  except  lo  that  lo 
which  they  are  attached,  each  has  but  to 
bear  its  own  share  of  the  resistance,the  sum 
of  which  is  piade  up  of  the  separate  resist- 


ances of  all  the  springs  acted  on  :  thus,  if 
one  set  offers  a  resistance  equal  to  two  tons 
receding  through  two  feet,  and  that  there 
be  ten  carriages  in  the  train,  the  gross  re- 
sistance to  a  concussion  would  be  equal  to 
twenty  tons  through   two  feet ;  and  if  the 
buffer-heads  of' each  carriage  were  in  con- 
tact, this  gross  amount  of  resistance  would 
be  opposed  without  the  carriages  being  ne- 
cessarily moved  forward,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  obstruction  on  the  rails,  or  any  of  them 
bearing  more  than  two  tons.     On  the  con. 
trary,   in   the  other   apparatus,   supposing 
each  "spring  also  to  resist  a  force  of  two 
tons,  and  to  recede,  as  in  the  case  in  prac- 
tice, ab<3ut  eight  inches,  each  spring  being 
acted  on  by  all  that  preceded  it,  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  a  train  of  ten  carriages  would 
be  but  equal  to  two  tons  through  ten  times 
the  space  each  separate  spring  moved,  or 
10x8=80  inches,  or  6  feet  8  inches;  conse- 
quently the  tirst  and  each  succeeding  car- 
riage would,  to  enable  all  the  springs   to 
act,  be  forced  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  spaces  through  which  the  sepa- 
rate springs  act :  thus  the  first  carriage  of 
the  ten  would  be  forced  through  eight  inch- 
es for  each  of  the  remaining  nine  carriages, 
or  in  all  six  feet,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  difference  of  the  effect  in  the  two  cases. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  on  tkis  rail- 
way,  by  placing  a  single  carfiage,  fitted  with 
the  new  apparatus,  on  the  rails,  and  run- 
ning an  engine  and  tender  af  ainst  it  with  a 
velocity  of  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  with- 
out producins:  any  injurious  effect.    I  have 
more  than  once  sat  in  a  carriage  so  struck, 
without  sustaining  any  injury  or  other  effect 
greater  than  is  felt  on  siartinfr  a  train  of 
carriages  fitted  with  the  old  apparatus. 

Anotlif  r  effect  which  has  been  realised 
by  the  adoption  of  this  apparatus  if  a  per* 
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ffctly  steady  forwRrd  motion  in  the  trainn, 
■whereby  very  niucii  of  the  side  friction  ol 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  againttt  the  rails 
is  avoided;  and  inatead  of  that  undulating 
lateral  motion  previously  described,  all  the 
carriages  constituting  the  train  move  for- 
ward in  a  steady  path,  as  if  they  bad  not 
ibe  power  of  motion  independent  of  each 
other.  Carriages  are  hereby  rendered  much 
lees  liable  to  go  off  the  rails,  and  can  be 
puibed  before  the  engine  in  case  of  necessi. 
ty  with  far  greater  confidence  and   less  lia- 

:  y     Fig.  3. 
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biiity  to  accident ;  as  although  the  impulse 
i«  given  to  the  central  bar  from  behind,  yet 
it; is  obvious  the  carriage  is  acted  upon  from 
the  front,  pr*ci8oly  as  it  would  be  if  drawn 
in  the  same  direction.  I  have  frequently, 
during  our  experimental  trials  before  open- 
ing the  railway,  propelled  one  and  two  car. 
riages  in  this  manner  at  a  velocity  of  thirty 
miles  per  hour  with  perfect  safely.  The  di. 
minution  of  side  friction  necessarily  dimi>i- 
ishe«  the  power  requisite  to  draw  a  train  : 
the  amount  of  saving  in  this  respect  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain  experimen- 
tally with  sufficient  accuracy  to  slate  in  this 
place  ;  I  have,  however,  ascertamed  that  it 
s  very  considerable. 
liOne  o(b»r  object,  pf  no  triHipg  importance 


to  a  concern  like  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Railway,  which  must  have  an  exceedingly 
large  8to<;lv  of  carriages,  is  also  efTected  ; 
namely,  a  diminution  of  first  cost  of  be- 
tween 50/.  and  60/.  per  carriage. 

In  describing  the  figures,  I  umitted  to 
state  that  as  the  entire  resistance  to  the  ac 
tion  of  the  springs  D  D  is  on  the  ends  of  the 
carriage-frame,  the  centre  of  each  is  armed 
with  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  about  fifteen 
inches  square,  through  which  pass  the  ten. 
sion  rods  N  N  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  op. 
posite  ends  of  the  frame;  consequently  these 
rods  receive  the  entire  force  of  the  springs. 

Natchez,  (Miss.)  Dec.  10. 
^Krm'ug-  oj  lilt  H'o/fc-iu-fAe- If  ot<r.— The  steam 

l)oat  Wi\lk-in-the-Woter  was  discovered  to  be  on 
Sre  on  Tuestlay  evening  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 
From  the  great  volutnc  of  fl.ime  whicli  burst  from 
her  almost  immedintely  after  the  nlarm,  ii  is  pre- 
siimabio  that  she  had  been  on  fire  under  the  deck 
for  a  con.siderable  period.  An  effort  was  made  to 
nwt  the  cabin  furniture,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  fire 
was  such,  ihat  the  aliempt  was  abandoned.  The 
clerk's  otficc  was  locked,  and  himself  absent.  One 
or  two  individuals  tried  i»  break  it  oprn  without 
success.  The  books,  papers,  about  1200  bales  of 
cotton,  and  $3'>00  in  money,  were  burnt  The 
ootton  was  all  insured,  either  here  or  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Walk  in  the  Water  wns  lyinj  opposite  the 
wnrehousc  of  Robert  Mitchell  &  Co.,  and  A.  L. 
Wilson,  inside  of  the  Charlcslon,which  latter  boat 
was  cut  loose  and  towed  up  outside  of  the  flat  boats. 
The  stern  line  of  the  Walk  in  the  Water  was  then 
cut,  and  by  the  action  of  the  eddy,  her  stern  swung 
round  agamsl  the  stern  of  the  Charleston,  setting 
her  on  fire  the  second  lime.  The  Charleston  was 
then  sent  adrift  with  her  upper  works  in  a  blaze, 
<nd  with  but  three  individuals  on  board,  to  wit: 
ihe  ciiptain,  mate,  and  one  of  our  citizens,  Mr. 
VVm.  Woods.  To  these  individuals  much  credit 
is  due  fi)r  saving  the  boat.  While  the  people  on 
the  wharf  were  sendmg  boats  out  to  rescue  them, 
not  expecting  that  the  Charleston  could  be  preser- 
ved, by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  these  indi- 
viduals the  fire  was  got  under,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  tijose  sent  to  lake  ihcm  off,  was  finally 
extinguished.  Sieam  was  then  raised,  and  she 
was  again  brought  up  to  the  landing,  having  fiaat* 
ed  down  one  or  two  miles.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Walk  in  the  Water  was  a  mass  of  flames,  produ- 
cing a  bright  glare  for  miles  around  her.  To  save 
the  warehouses  and  stores  within  danger,  she  had 
also  been  cast  adrift,  and  as  she  floated  in  the  midsl 
of  the  waters,  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

The  sides  of  ihe  bluff  were  brightly  illuminated, 
and  the  distant  shore  of  Louisiana  was  traced  as 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  gold  ;  while  the  long  line 
of  smoke,  which  rose  but  a  little  above  the  bluff, 
and  floated  northward  over  the  b«d  of  the  river, 
looked  bright  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
gloom  ;  and  as  the  unruffleil  surface  of  the  water 
reflected  back,  with  increiised  vividness,  the  burn- 
ins  mass,  it  presented  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
painter. 

A  bear  which  was  chained  between  the  two 
decks,  was  burnt,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  human 
being  also  suffered. 

A  white  man  was  seen,  after  the  Walk-iii-the- 
Water  was  cut  adrift,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  ap- 
p;\renily  in  search  of  some  object.  He  was  hailed, 
and  advised  lo  come  ashore.  He  replied  ;  but  all 
he  said  was  not  heai-d.  He  was  imderslood  so  say, 
thai  lie  wouUI  not  leave  the  boat  until  he  found  thai 
forwhiah  he  was  in  search.  Report  stales,  he  wns 
afterwards  seen  lo  fall,  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
deck,  into  tlie  hold. 

The  bear  bein^  chained  about  uiidwpy  of  the 
upper  deck,  excited  strongly  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators.  As  the  flames  r(x»c  they  were  draw  u 
between  the  decks,  and  met  over  the  bear — as  they 
shot  upwards,  first  upon  one  sid«  and  then  upon 
the  other,  he  would  l<;.>p  in  the  contrary  direction 
l<»  escape,  and  would  as  often  be  opp»ised  by  a  wall 
of  fire.  He  finally  nude  one  desperate  effort  and 
cleared  the  deek,  but  did  not  break  his  chain.  He 
nitonipied  to  raise  himself  by  grasping  his  chain 
above,  hnlhe  was  soon  siiff>cnled. 

The  boat  belongetl  to  Captains  Crain  and  Glo- 
ver, who  had  just  purchased  her,  and  we  have  not 
i^arned  whether  t>he  was  insured  or  noU 

The  boat  continued  burning  until  lii  s  morning, 


when  she  sunk  about  four  miles  below,  near  the 
Louisiana  side.  She  was  of  the  largest  class  of 
l>oats,  and  the  loss  of  boat  and  cargo,  is  estimated 
at  S  110,000.— [Courier.] 

Steamboat  Accident. — On  Tuesday  evening 
the  steamboat  Levant,  on  leaving  the  landing, 
came  in  contact  with  the  steamlKKit  Marion  that 
was  just  coming  in.  The  concussion  was  so  great 
that  the  bows  of  the  Marion  were  stove  in,  and  in 
a  short  lime  she  sunk.  The  Levant  was^specdy 
•n  rendcrin^assistance,  and  witij  ihc  prompt  aid 
of  Captains  E.  Strong,  Ackerman,  of  the  ihip  By- 
ron, and  the  officers  of  the  ship  Star,  .Soullierncr, 
Nashville,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood,  a  fasl 
was  got  hold  of  the  Marion,  and  she  was  hauled 
into  the  Levee.  Her  cargo,  consisting  of  sugar, 
molasses  and  cotton,  however,  will  be  a  loss.  Il 
is  much  feared  that  some  of  the  passengers  or 
hands  are  lost. 

Most  Melancholy  Ac«iof.nt. — The  Easton 
Whig  of  the  "iGlh  contains  an  account  of  tlie  loss  of 
the  schooner  Hester  Ann,  of  Wye  River,  which 
sailed  from  Baltimore  for  the  Elastern  shore  on  llie 
15  instant.  Sne  had  on  board,  as  passengers,  sev- 
eral  of  the  most  respectable  and  worthy  citizens  of 
Talbot  county,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  crew, 
making  ten  or  twelve  in  the  whole,  have  met  wiih 
a  watery  grave.  We  annex  the  nnelancholy  par- 
ticulars, as  (at  as  they  had  become  known. 

Easton,  Dec  26. 

When  we  laid  down  our  pen  on  concluding  the 
lamentable  occurrence  which  we  published  in  our 
paper  of  Tucsilay  last,  giving  tlie  melancholy  fnlc 
of  Mr.  James  G.  Elliott,  and  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  flcsier  Ann  of  Wye  River,  we  entertain* 
ed  the  hope  that  we  should  not  have  to  resume  it 
to  give  oiher  p<irliculars,  or  be  pained  to  record  fur- 
ther loss  of  lives.  We  now  have  to  add,  that  from 
the  circumstances  related  to  us  by  gentlemen  from 
the  wreck,  beyond  adoubtall  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  are  lost ;  supposed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  in 
number. 

Cnpi.  Marshall  left  Baltimore  on  last  Tuesday 
week  in  the  steamlioat  Maryland  for  Easton,  en- 
trusting  to  his  cousin  (Mr.  James  Marsltall)  the 
command  of  the  Schooner,  which  sailed  on  the  same 
morning  ff»r  Wye  river.  Our  informant  and  Capt. 
Marshall  both  conversed  with  the  passengers  on 
the  Monday  night  previous  to  their  sailing,  and  in 
corroboration  of  the  fact  of  their  being  on  board 
the  Hester  Ann,  Capt.  Benny  of  the  Easton  Pack- 
el,  actually  recognized  and  conversed  with  them 
just  before  ihey  parted  company  on  the  night  of 
the  accident. 

The  following  are  the  individuals  lost :  James  G. 
Elliott,  John  P.  Paca,  jr.,  Richard  Baker,  John 
Redman  James  Marshall,  and  three  colored  men. 
ft  is  also  supposed  there  were  several  colored  pas- 
sengers on  board. 

Capt.  Marsliaii,  wiih  several  other  gentlemen, 
reached  the  wreck  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  and 
succeeded  in  geiiixg  out  of  her  some  fi-eight ;  the 
trunks,  and  some  wearing  apparel  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  but  found  none  of  their  bodies ;  those  ol' 
Mr.  EUicdit  and  the  colored  man  (named  Aaron 
Smyler)  having  been  previously  u\kcn  off  by  some 
of  the  people  of  Poplar  Island.  The  schooner  was 
found  a  perfect  wreck,  nearly  under  water,  having 
bilged,  it  is  supposed,  after  she  capsized  ;  tlie  main- 
mast wns  carried  away,  and  her  anchor  Ccist  out ; 
consequently  they  labored  under  much  difficulty  in 
searching  the  cabin  ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
fiiidir.g  boots  and  shoes  belonging  to  the  sufferers,  it 
is  inferred  they  were  below  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened, probably  abed.  There  was  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  Ireight  on  boanl,  princifwlly  owned  by  Mr. 
f*aca,  but  so  much  injured  as  to  render  it  unworthy 
of  taking  from  the  wreck.  She  was  hauled  ashore 
on  Poplar  Island  and  sold.  Mr.  Ellicoti's  body 
has  been  carried  to  the  residence  of  his  family, 
where  il  will  be  interred. 

Dre  ADFU  L  EARTH(iU  AK  E. — The  JowHul  afOdtsaa 
describes  the  rnvages  of  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  August  alKaissitrich, 
(the  ancient  Crrseraja  in  Cappadocia,)  and  the  sur- 
rounding  villagen.  On  that  day,  about  5  in  the  af. 
ternoon,  a  thick  column  of  smoke  wns  seen  to  arise 
at  <he  fool  of  Mount  Aolescheh,  (on  the  side  of 
wliioh  the  town  is  situated,)  from  which  volumes 
of  tiamr-  lunst  forth  with  an  appidling  noise.  At 
the  same  iii<iineni.  I'le  sh<x:Ks  of  an  eariht^uake  bc> 
gan,  and  continued  for  several  hours,  accompanied 
by  a  noise  like  thunder.  Those  who  survived  the 
effecls.  describe  their  sensation  as  if  t|iey  bad  been 
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on  the  surface  of  an  ocean  agitated  by  a  storm,  j 
■  About  2000  houses  were  destroyed  i>i  that  city. 
All  the  inhabitants  that  could  effect  their  escape, 
fled  into  the  country,  but  about  150  perished  in  the 
foiling  ruins.  Up  to  the  1st  September  tliC  survi- 
ving inhabiianfs  were  still  in  the  fields,  afraid  to  re- 
turn to  the  city ;  and  during;  (hat  time  three  or  four 
shoclcs  were  felt  every  day,  but  becoming  gradually 
weaker.  The  destruction  in  the  villages,  to  die 
distance  of  140  miles,  was  terriric.  Some  were 
swallowed  up ;  and  the  place  of  one  of  them,  Ker- 
nietzi,  was  occupied  by  a  large  lake.  The  number 
of  lives  lost  has  nt>t  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  great. 

Few  things  impossible. — "It  is  im- 
possible," said  some,  when  Peter  the  great 
xleterniined  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, through  the  cold  nothern  regions 
of  Siberia,  and  over  immense  deserts  ;  but 
Peter  was  not  discouraged,  and  the  thing 
teas  done, 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  many,  when 
they  heard  of  a  scheme  of  good  Oberlin's. 
To  benefit  his  people,  he  had  determined 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  high 
road  to  Strasburg,  so  that  the  productions 
of  de  la  Roche  (his  own  village,)  might  j 
find  a  market.  Rocks  were  to  be  blast 
ed,  and  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river  j 
Bruche,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  build  a 
wall  for  a  road  along  its  banks,  a  milo  and 
a  half,  and  a  bridge  across  it.  He  rea- 
soned with  his  people,  but  still  theyi 
thought  it  was  impossible  ;  but  he  seized 
a  pickaxe,  put  it  across  his  shoulder,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  went  to  work,  and 
the  peasants  soun  followed  him  with  their 
tools.  The  road  and  bridge  were  at 
length  built,  and  to  this  day,  the  bridge 
bears  the  name  of  the  "Bridge  of  Chari- 

•'  It  is  impossible,"  said  some,  as  they 
looked  at  the  impenetrable  forests  which 
covered  the  ragged  flanks  and  deep  gorges 
of  Mount  Pilatus  in  Switzerland,  and 
hearkened  to  the  daring  plan  of  a  man 
named  Rupp,  to  convey  the  pines  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  With- 
out being  discouraged  by  their  exclama- 
tions, he  formed  a  slide  or  trough  of  24,- 
000  pine  trees,  6  feet  broad,  and  from  4 
to  6  feet  deep;  and  this  slide,  which  was 
contenplated  in  1812,  was  kept  moist. 
Its  length  was  44,000  English  feet.  It 
had  been  conducted  over  rocks,  or  along 
their  sides,  or  over  deep  gorges  where  it; 
was  sustained  by  scaffolds  ;  and  yet  skill 
and  perseverance  overcame  every  obsta- ' 
cle,  and  the  thing  was  done.  The  trees 
slid  down  from  the  mountain  into  the  lake 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  large  pines, 
.  which  were  one  hundred  feet  long,  ran 
through  tiic  space  of  eight  miles  and  a 
third  in  about  six  minutes. 
/i^A  gentleman  who  saw  this  great  work, 
says  : — "  Such  was  the  speed  with  which 
a  tree  of  the  largest  size  passed  any  giv- 
en point,  that  he  could  only  strike  it  once 
with  a  stick  as  it  rushed  by,  however 
quickly  he  attempted  to  repeat  the  blows." 
Say  not  hastily,  then,  ofuny  thing,  "  It 
is  impo.ssible."  It  may  not  be  done  in  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week  ;  hut  persever-i 
ance  will  finally  bring  you  to  the  end  of 
it.  •*  Time  and  patience,"  says  a  Span- 
ish proverb,  "  will  turn  a  mulberry  leaf 
intqsilk." 


~""    l^om  the  Jersey  City  Gazette,] 

Trial  for  Forgery. — Previous  to  the  late 
fire  in  New- York,  we  had  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  statement  of  the  following  case, 
the  copy  for  which  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion;  and  the  consequent  derangement 
of  our  office  has  prevented  an  earlier  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  our  part. 

On  the  8th  of  December  last,  before  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New-York,  the  Recorder  and 
Aldermen  Taylor  and  Labagh  presiding, 
Nathaniel  Freeman,  of  Aharsimus,  was 
tried  on  an  indictment  for  forgery  in  the 
third  degree,  in  counterfeiting  the  signature 
of  Arthur  Tappan  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  to 
a  note  addressed  to  John  Rankin,  also  of  that 
city,  requesting  the  loan  of  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  with  intent  to  defraud  said 
Rankin  thereof. 

The  District  Attorney,  for  the  prosecution, 
called  Messrs.  Lewis  Tappan  and  John 
Rankin,  who  proved  the  forgery. 

N.  Nye  Hall,  of  counsel  for  the  defence, 
entered  a  plea  of  insanity,  and  called  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  to  sustain  the  plea;  the 
most  important  of  which  were, 

Mrs.  Mary  Hall,  a  highly  respectable  lady 
of  70  years  of  age,  who  had  for  a  considera- 
ble time  resided  in  the  family  of  the  accused, 
and  had  been  acquainted  with  him  from  in- 
fancy. This  witness  testified  that  she  had 
no  doubt  that  Freeman  was  occasionally  in- 
sane ;  and  that  she  had  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  the  malady  Avas  hereditary, 
both  his  father  and  his  mother  having  been 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

Simon  Healy  had  known  the  accused  long 
and  familiarly  ;  had  for  some  time  past  con- 
sidered him  partially  deranged.  A  few 
months  previous,  Freeman  had  told  witness 
that  he  felt  a  disposition  to  blow  his  own 
brains  out ;  that  he  was  frequently  subject 
to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  tempted  him 
to  commit  suicide. 

Col.  Samuel  L.  Knapp  had  known  Free- 


man many  years, 


were  satisfied  of  that  fact,  rendered  an  im- 
mediate verdict  of  acqi'ittal,  without  leaving 
their  seals. 

The  verdict  was  received  with  great  and 
unfeigned  satisfaction,  by  the  niunerous 
friends  of  the  accused,  whom  the  occasion 
had  called  together,  and  in  company  of  whom 
he  left  the  court. 

We  are  sincerely  happy  at  this  clear  and 
impartial  decision  of  an  afl'air  which  had 
caused  a  deep  and  melancholy  sensation  in 
the  minds  of  the  highly  respectable  circle  in 
which  Mr.  F.  and  his  amiable  famUy  had 
moved. — [Jersey  City  Gazette.] 

Morris  Railroad  contimted.— An  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
next  sitting,  for  a  law  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad  from  Morristown,  by 
the  most  eligible  route,  through  Sussex  and 
Warren  counties,  to  the  Delaware  River,  at 
or  near  the  Water  Gap. 

The  Belvidere  Apollo  states,  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Delaware,  at  that  place,  is 
now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  passage  of 
any  description  of  vehicles,  at  a  very  reason- 
able toll. 


A  writer  in  the  Sussex  Register  recom 
mends  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through 
that  county,  from  the  coal  region  on  their 
west,  to  the  Hudson  River  at  New-York. 


both  in  New- York  and 


Boston ;  and  from  his  universal  uprightness 
of  character  and  honorable  conduct,  believed 
it  impossible  that  he  should  commit  such  an 
act  as  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  unless 
laboring  under  an  aberration  of  mind. 

Gen.  Robert  Swartwout.  Dr.  J.  D.  Garner, 
and  many  other  highly  respectable  witness- 
es, gave  similar  evidence  ;  and  all  testified 
to  the  good  character  and  integrity  of  de- 
meanor of  the  prisoner,  previously  to  the 
commission  of  the  act  for  which  he  was  now 
on  trial ;  and  were  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  hal- 
lucination, especially  on  subjects  connected 
with  religion  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
the  latter  of  which  subjects  allusion  was 
made  in  the  note  for  the  writing  of  which  he 
was  now  on  trial. 

So  full  and  clear  was  the  evidence  to  the 
fact  of  insanity,  that  the  Jury,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Recorder,  whether  they 


Bank  of  New-Bri7N8wick. — The  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser  says : — "  It  is  under- 
stood that  bills  of  this  Bank,  amounting  to 
about  S20,000,  put  in  circulation  previous  to 
its  bankruptcy  the  18th  February-,  1834,  have 
never  been  redeemed  by  the  Bank,  or  pre- 
sented to  the  receivers,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  now  offered  for  sale.  The  public 
are  cautioned  not  to  receive  these  bills,  as 
the  time  limited  to  the  creditors  of  the  Bank 
expired  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  and  the  bills 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  may  now  receive 
them,  will  be  entirely  worthless." 


Counterfeits. — Counterfeit  five  dollar 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  New-Brunswick,  says 
the  New- York  Mercantile,  with  fictitious 
signatures,  and  evidently  filled  up  with  the 
same  hand,  are  in  circulation.  The  plate  is 
a  genuine  one,  and  was  probably  stolen  from 
the  Bank,  when  it  was  robbed  some  time 
since.  '   -. 


SunoEN  Deaths.— The  Morris  papers 
mention  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Schenck.  She  was  found  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  leaning  against  a  post  of  the  piazza, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  though  she  had  en- 
joyed usual  health,  and  was  engaged  in  her 
domestic  duties  during  the  day.  An  affection 
of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  conjectured  causes. 

The  wife  of  John  Walt«r,  of  German 
Valley,  it  is  also  stated,  dropped  dead  on 
Tuesday.  She  had  been  long  afflicted  with 
dropsy  in  the  chest. 
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From  iha  Farmers'  Re^'istsr. 
OS    THE    USE    OF    LIME    AS    A    MANURE. 

IrH.  PuTii. 

Tran»lat»(l  for  Ihe  FArmtrs'  Register  from  the  ^titTuiUs  dr 
l^igruulture  Francaisf,  of  lS3j. 

The  publication  of  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  Annales  de  VAgriculture 
Francoise,  was  commenced  in  the  Februa- 
ry No.  of  that  journal,  (which  was  receiv- 
ed  here  in  May,)  and  the  June  No.  con- 
tains the  end  of  the  first  part,  "  On  Li- 
ming,"  and  enables  us  to  offer  the  transla- 
tion of  that  portion  to  our  readers.  Only 
a  few  pages  of  the  next  portion  of  the  series, 
"  On  Marling,"  has  yet  appeared,  and  not 
enough  to  permit  a  judgment  to  be  formed 
of  its  worth. 

Though  there  are  many  deficiencies  in 
this  treatise  on  liming— and  also  opinions 
as  to  Ihe  theory  of  the  action  of  lime,  in 
which  we  cannot  coincide — still,  on  the 
whole,  we  consider  it  as  presenting  far 
more  correct  views,  and  more  satisfactory 
information,  both  on  theory  and  practice, 
than  any  other  work  on  liming  that  we 
haTc  before  seen.  In  other  points,  and 
those  of  most  importance,  the  facts  here 
presented,  (and  now  first  learned  from  any 
European  authority,)  strongly  sustain  the 
views  maintained  in  the  Essay  on  Calcare- 
ous Manures.  It  would  be  both  unnecessary 
and  obtrusive  to  remind  the  reader  of  these 
points  of  difference,  and  of  agreement, 
whenever  passages  exhibiting  either  may 
occur.  They  will,  therefore,  generally  be 
submitted  in  the  author's  words,  without 
comment.  A  few  exceptions  only  to  this 
rule  will  be  made,  in  cases  which 
particularly  to  call  foi  them. 

\Ve  have  no  information  whatever  of  M. 
Puvis,  the  author  of  this  treatise,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of 
the  publication  in  the  Annales.     But  he  is 
evidently  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and 
is  stated  by  the  introductory  remarks  of  the 
French  editor,  to  be  entitled  to  all  respect, 
for  his  long  experience,  and  his  practical, 
as  well   as  scientific  investigation   of  the 
subject.     If,  then,  there  remains  no  ground 
to   distrust  his  judgment,  or  his  facts,  the 
statements   made  are  most  important  to  a 
very    large  portion  of  this  country,  which 
has   heretofore  been  generally  supposed  to! 
be  deprived  of  all  possible  benefit  from  the' 
use  of  calcareous  manures,  on  account  ofj 
their  remotencs.;  and    high    price  of  car-j 
riage.     M.    Puvis  states  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  liming  in  Europe  (for  J 
the  expense  incurred)  is  in  repeated  appli-i 
cations  of  very  small   dressings— making 
less,  on  the   average,  than  four  bushels  of 
lime  to   the  acre,    annually.     This    small 
amount,  if  really  as  efficacious  ns  is  alleged} 
would   cost  so   little  in  labor  and  money, 
that  the  limits  of  the  region  capable  of  be- 
ing limed   may    be  very  far  extended.     It 
would    not  matter  though  the  applications 
should  require  to  be  repeated  forever,  pro- 
vided the  annual  returns  gave  good  profit 
upon  the  annual  expenses;  and  far  great- 
er  will  be  the  profit,  if  (as   wo  think)  the 
soil  ultimately  will  no  longer  require  such 
repetitions — or  only  at    very  distant  inter- 
.    vals  ot  time — and  still  be  a   highly  produc- 
tive, because  it  has  been  made  a  calcareous 
and  fertile  soil.— [Ed.  Farm.  Reg.] 

On  the   Different  Modes  of  Improving  the 
Soil. 

To  improve  the  soil  is  to  modify  it«  com- 
position in  such  manner  as  to  rondi-r  it 
more  fertile. 

This  definition,  which  might  be  extend- 
ed to    manures  charged    with   vegetable 


mould  [humus]  or  animal  substances,  which 
also  modify  the  composition  of  the  soil,  is 
limited  by  French  agriculture  to  substan- 
ces which  act  upon  the  soil,  or  upon  plants, 
without  containing  any  notable  proportion 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  said  that  manures,  [putrescent  or 
enriching,]  serve  for  the  nutriment  of 
plants.  But  it  is  the  same  as  to  substances 
improving  to  the  soil,  which  furnish  to  it 
matters  which  it  needs  to  be  fruitful,  and 
which  furqish  to  vegetables,  the  earth  ani 
saline  compounds  which  enter  as  essential 
elements  in  their  composition,  their  tex- 
ture and  their  products.  Such  improving 
substances  ought  well  to  be  regarded  as 
nutritive.* 

Thus  lime,  marl,  and  all  the  calcareous 
compounds  employed  in  agriculture,  since 
they  furnish  lime  and  its  compounds,  which 
sometimes  form  half  of  the  fixed  principles 
of  vegetables,  ought  also  to  be  considered 
as  aliments ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same, 
as  furnishing  a  part  of  the  substance  of 
vegetables.  Thus  again,  wood-ashes, 
pounded  bones,  burnt  bones,  which  furnish 
to  vegetation  the  calcareous  and  saline 
phosphates  Avhich  compose  a  sixth  of  the 
fixed  principles  of  the  stalks,  and  three- 
fourths  of  their  seeds,  ought  well  to  be 
considered,  and  surely  are,  nutritive. 

What  then  particularly  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  manures  which  improve 
the  soil  [amendemens]  and  alimentary  ma- 
nures, [engrais]  is,  that  the  former  furnish, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  fixed  principles  of 
vegetables,  the  earths,  and  salts,  which  are 
abundantly  diffused  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere, whence  vegetables  draw  them,  by 
means  of  suitable  organs :  and  what  is 
most  remarkable,  is,  that  the  vegetable,  by 
receiving  the  fixed  principles  of  which  it 
has  need,  acquires,  as  we  shall  see,  a  great- 
er energy  to  gather  for  its  sustenance  the 
volatile^  principles  Which  the  atmosphore 
contains. 

The  greater  part  then  of  soils,  to  be 
carried  to  the  highest  rate  of  productive- 
ness, require  manures  to  improve  their  con- 
stitution. Alimentary  manures  give  much 
vigor  to  the  leafy  products — but  they  mul- 
tiply weeds,  both  by  favoring  their  growth, 
and  conveying  their  seeds — and  they  often 
cause  crops  of  [small  grain]  to  be  lodged, 
when  they  arc  heavy.  Manures  which  im- 
prove the  soil,  more  particularly  aid  the 
formation  of  the  seeds,  give  more  solidity 
to  the  stalks,  and  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
plants.  But  it  is  in  the  simultaneous  em- 
ployment of  these  two  means  of  fertiliza- 
tion by  which  we  give  to  the  soil  all  the 
active  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
They  are  necessary  to  each  other,  doubling 
their  action  reciprocally ;  and  whenever 
tiiev  aro  employed  toafcther,  fertility  goes 
on  without  ceasing — increasing,  instead 
of  diminishing. 
The  greater  part  of  improving  substan- 


*  The  two  classes  of  manures  which  are  de«cribed 
generally  above,  are  conveniently  designated  in 
French  each  hy  n  single  word.  "  Kngmix,"  which 
we  can  only  tramla'e  as  manure,  is  limited  in  signifi- 
ration  to  snch  substances  na  directly  enrich  soils,  and 
fee<l  gritwing;  plants — and  '■^amendemens,''  si^ifyini! 
substances  which  alter  and  improve  th**  constilution, 
texture,  and  indirectly,  the  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  op- 
eration of  which  is  not  to  furnish  ftiod  to  plants.  In 
speaking  of  the  uclion  of  these  differ'-nt  classes,  the 
sense  mar  be  rendered,  though  not  very  precisely,  by 
the  words  "  enricli,"  and  "  improve" — but  lliere  is 
no  one  English  term  tlmt  will  convpy  the  meaning  of 
citlHT  class  of  substances.  "  Alimeninry  manures" 
will  be  use<i  fur  ihe  first  class,  arul  "  moniircs  im- 
proving the  coiutitution  of  soil,"  or  some  similarawk- 
ward.  but  descriptive  phrase,  can  only  remler  the 
meaning  ,of  the  word  "  amendemens" — uselesx  "  im- 
provers" could  be  tolerated  as  a  iubstitute,  for  con- 
venience.   Tr. 


ces  are  calcareous  compounds.  Their  ef- 
fect is  decided  upon  all  soils  which  do  not 
contain  lime,  and  we  shall  see  that  three- 
fourths,  perhaps,  of  the  lands  of  France 
are  in  that  state.  The  soils  not  calcareous, 
whatever  may  be  their  culture,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  quantity  of  manure  lav- 
ished on  them,  are  not  suitable  for  all  pro- 
ducts— are  often  cold  and  moist,  and  are 
covered  with  seeds.  Calcareous  manures, 
by  giving  the  lime  which  is  wanting  in 
such  soils,  complete  their  advantages,  ren. 
der  the  tillage  more  easy,  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  fit  the  soil  for  all  products. 

The  improving  substances  have  been 
called  stimulants  ;  they  have  been  thus  de- 
signated because  it  was  believed  that  their 
effect  consisted  only  in  stimulating  the  soil 
and  the  plants.  This  designation  is  faul- 
ty, because  it  would  place  these  substances 
in  a  false  point  of  view.  It  would  make  it 
seem  that  they  brought  nothing  to  the  soil, 
nor  to  plants — and  yet  their  principal  effect 
is  to  give  both  principles  which  are  want- 
ing. Thus  the  main  effect  of  calcareous 
manures  proceeds  from  their  giving,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  soil  the  calcareous 
principle  which  it  does  not  contain,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  develope  its  full  ac- 
tion on  the  atmosphere — and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  vegetables,  the  quantity  which 
ihey  require  of  this  principle,  for  their 
frame  work  and  their  intimate  constitu- 
tion. It  would  then  be  a  better  definition 
than  that  above,  to  say  that  to  improve  the 
soil  is  to  give  to  it  the  principles  which  it 
requires,  and  does  not  contain,     ><{  '^•'-.'.  . 

Importance  of  Manures  which  improve  the 
Constituiion  of  Soils. 
The  question  of  improving  manures    is 
of    great    interest  to   agriculture.      This 
means  of  meliorating  the  soil  is  too  little 
known,  and  above  all,  too  little  practised 
in  a  great  part  of  France — and  yet  it  is  a 
condition  absolutely  necessary  to  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  a  country.     In   the 
neighborhood   of  great   cities,  alimentary 
manures  being  furnished  on  good   terms, 
may  well  vivify  the  soil ;  but  animal  ma- 
nures cannot  suffice  but  in  a  few  situations, 
and  of  small  extent — and  in  every  country 
where   tillage  is   highly   prosperous,   im- 
proving manures  are  in  use.     The  Depart- 
ment  of  the  North  (of  France)  Belgium, 
and  Ensland  owe  to  them,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, their  prosperity.     The  Department  of 
the  North,  (which    is,  of  all    Europe,  the 
country  where  agriculture  is  best  practised, 
and  the   most   productive,)   spends   every 
year,  upon  two  thirds  of  its  soil,  a  million 
of  francs  in  lime,  marl,  ashes  of  peat  and 
of  dead  coal,  [houille*]  and  it  is  principally 
to  .these  agents,  and  not  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  that  the  superiority  of  its  produc- 
tion  is  owing.    The  best  of  its  soil  makes 
part  of  the  same  basin,  is  of  the  same  for- 
mation, and   same  quality,  as  a  great  part 
of  Artois  and  Picardy,  of  which  the  pro- 
ducts are  scarcely  equal  to  half  the  rate  of 
the   North.     Neither  is  it  the  quantity  of 
meadow  land  which  causes  its  superiority; 
that  makes  but  the  fifth   part  of  its  extent, 
and   Lille,  the   best  Arrnndissement^    has 
scarcely  a  twentieth  of  it^  surface  in  mea- 
dow, while  Avesne,  the  worst  of  all,  has 
one-third.     Nor  can  any   great  additional 
value  be  attributed  to  the  artificial  mea- 
dows,  since  they  are  not  met  with  except  in 
the   twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  space. 
Neither  ran  this  honor  be  due  to  the  sup- 
pression  of  naked    fallows,    since  in  this 
country  of  pattern  husbandry,    they   yet 
take  up  one-iixth  ot  the  ploughed  land, 


'  Statisque  du  department  Uu  Nord. 
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every  year.  Finally,  the  Flemings  have 
but  one  head  of  large  cattle  for  every  two 
hectares*  of  land,  a  proportion  exceeded  in 
a  great  part  of  France.  Their  great  pro- 
ducts then  are  due  to  their  excellent  econ- 
omy and  use  of  manures,  to  the  assiduous 
labor  of  the  farmers,  to  courses  of  crops  well 
arranged,  but  above  all.  wc  think,  to  the 
improvers  of  soil,  which  they  join  to  their 
alimentary  manures.  Two  thirds  of  their 
land  receive  these  regularly :  and  it  is  to 
the  reciprocal  action  of  these  agents  of  me- 
lioration, that  appears  to  be  due  the  unin. 
terrupted  succession  of  fecundity,  which 
astonishes  all  those  who  are  not  accustom- 
ed continually  to  see  the  products  of  this 
region. 

At  this    moment,  upon   all     points    in 
France,  agriculture,  after  the  example  of 
the  other  arts  of  industry,  is  bringing  forth 
improvements  ;  in  all  parts  especially,  cul- 
tivators are  trying,  or  Avishing  to  try,  lime, 
marl,  ashes,  animal  black.     It  is  this  par- 
ticular  point   in   progress,   above   all,  for 
which  light  is  wanting ;  and  this  opinion 
has  induced  the  preparation  of  this  publi- 
cation.   Since  more  than   thirty  years,  the 
author  has  devoted  himself,  from  inclina- 
tion, to  agriculture  ;  but  he  has  been  espe- 
cially attentive  to  calcareous  manures.    He 
has  studied  in  the  practice  of  much  extent 
of  country,  in  his  own  particularly,  in  per- 
sonal experiments,  and  in  what  has  been 
written   on   them  both  by  foreigners   and 
countrymen.     An  Essay  on  J\Iarl\  has  been 
the  first   fruit  of  his  labors ;  an  Essay  on 
the  use  of  Lime  will   soon  be  ready  :  it  is 
with  these  materials  that  he  now  sets  him- 
self to  work.     To  prepare  for  this  objecl,  a 
series  of  articles,  of  the  nature  of  a  recapit- 
ulation rather  than  of  a  regular  work,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  concise,  and  yet  not  to 
omit  any  thing  essential.     It  is  proper  then 
that  he  should  limit  himself  to  the  promin- 
ent   parts   of  his  subject,  those  especially 
useful  to  practice.     His  advice  will  then  be 
as  often  empirical  as  regular,  and  his  di- 
rections will  be  precise,  although  supported 
by  few  developemeuts. 
, :%     An  extract  from  this  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Agricole:  here  it  will 
again    appear,    but    by  separate    articles, 
which  will    be  corrected  by  a  systematic 
general  view  of  theory,  founded  on  prac- 
.  tice.     This  is  the  moment  for  multiplying 
republications  on  this  subject,  because  that 
.  ji,  in  almost  all  parts  of  France,  it  is  the  point 
/,in    agriculture    most     controverted, — that 
' ..  'which    induces    the    most  labor    and    the 
....greatest  expenditures — which  presents  most 
'  ••-doubts — and  which  has  consequently  most 
need  of  being  made  clear. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  improving  manures  act :  we 
.  ,,  will    put  off  this  important  question,   with 
•  its  devcloperaents  to  the  article  on  lime. 
[    Here  we  only  present  the  theory.     Here- 
after,   that  which   we  will  hazard  will  be 
.-  .    founded   ujion   facts,  and  yet  we  will  not 
promise  these  developements,  but  for  the 
.•^purpose  of  enlightening  and  directing  prac- 

•;'.;<  • 

*  The  hectare  w  very  nearly  e(|ual  to  two  and  a  half 
Englwh  (or  Amorican)  acres.  Sie  aocount  of  French 
Weight*  and  Measures,  p.  506.  Vol.  II.  Farm.  Reg  — 
Til 
'  -  \  Essini  tur  la  marne,  published  1886,  at  Paris.  Tills 
ia  the  first  notice  which  we    have  had  of  tlie  exist- 

.  '^i.  ence  of  this  w«>rk,  and  have  forthwith  sent  for  a  copy, 
as  wallaif  for  one  of  the  author's  forthcoming  Kfsai/ 
on  ft^  u^e  of  IJme,  ih."*!  no  sourcp  of  information  on 
tlus  important,  subject  may  he  exclndotl.  But  it  nwy 
bft  iofcrred  (fritra  tlie  author's  expres-'ions)  that  thise 
mace  extended  works  will  contain  nothing  more  of 
v^mX  is  essential,  than  ia  presented  in  this  conden.sed 
form,  prepared  by  himself  for  the  Ani«afc*.     Ed.  Far. 


Of  the  variout  kinds  of  Improving  Manures. 

The  first  ia  order,  and  the  most  import- 
ant, are  the  calcareous  manures.  We  com- 
prehend under  this  name,  lime,  marl,  old 
plastering  mortar,  and  other  rubbish  of  de- 
molished buildings,  beds  of  fossil  shells, 
[falun]*  or  shelly  substances,  plaster  or 
gypsum  :  experience  and  reason  will  prove 
that  we  ought  to  arrange  in  the  same  class, 
and  by  side  of  the  others,  wood  ashes, 
ground  bones,  and  burnt  bones.  We  will 
not  place  in  the  same  list  the  ashes  of  peat, 
of  dead  coal,  and  red  pyrotous  ashes:  their 
effect  is  not  owing  to  their  lime,  but  (as  will 
be  seen  afterwards,)  rather  lo  the  effect  of 
fire  upon  tl»e  earthy  parts,  and  particularly 
upon  the  argil  which  they  contain. 

Wc  will  next  in  order  treat  of  manures 
of  the  sea,  or  saline  manure  of  different 
kinds,  of  mixtures  of  earth,  of  calcined 
clay:  and  finally,  of  paring  and  burning 
the  turf,  and  the  different  questions  which 
peat  presents  in  agriculture. 

Of  Liming — On  the  Use  of  Lime  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Soil. 

1.  Among  the  immense  varietv  of  sub- 
stances,  and  of  combinations  which  com- 
pose the  upper  layers  of  the  globe,  the 
earthy  substances,  silex,  aluminc,  and 
lime,  form  almost  exclusively  the  surface 
soil:  the  greater  portion  of  other  substan- 
ces being  unfit  to  aid  vegetation,  they  ought 
to  be  very  rare  upon  a  surface  where  the 
Supreme  Author  willed  to  call  forth  and  lo 
preserve  the  millions  of  species  of  beings 
of  all  nature,  which  were  to  live  on  its  pro- 
ducts. 

It  was  also  a  great  bepefit  to  man,  whose 
intelligence  was  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  have  so  few  in  num- 
ber the  substances  proper  to  support  vege- 
tation. The  art  of  agriculture,  already  so 
complex,  which  receives  from  so  many  cir- 
cumstances such  diverse  modifications,  if 
there  had  been  added  new  elements  much 
more  complicated,  would  have  been  above 
the  roach  of  human  intelligence. 

2.  But  among  these  substance,  the  two 
first,  silex  and  alumine,  form  almost  exclu- 
sively three-fourths  of  soils  ;  the  third,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  found  more  or  less 
mixed  in  the  other  fourth :  all  soils  in 
whicli  the  latter  earth  is  found,  have  simi- 
lar characters,  producinc  certain  families 
of  vegetables  which  cannot  succeed  in  those 
in  which  it  is  not  contained. 

The  calcareous  clement  seems  to  be  in 
the  soil  a  means  and  a  principle  of  friabili. 
ty.  Soils  which  contain  calcareous  earth 
in  suitable  proportions,  suffer  but  little 
from  moisture,  and  let  pass  easily,  to  the 
lower  beds,  the  superabundance  of  water, 
and  consequently  drain  themselves  with 
facility.  Grain  and  leguminous  crops,  the 
oleaginous  plants,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tlic  vegetables  of  commerce,  succeed  well 
on  these  soils. 

It  is  among  these  soils,  that  almost  all 
good  lands  are  found.  Nevertheless,  the 
abundance  of  the  crlcareous  principle  is 
more  often  injurious  than  useful.  Thus  it 
is  among  soils  composed  principally  of  car- 
bonaie  of  lime  that  we  meet  with  the  most 
arid  and  barren,  as  Lousv  Champagne,  part 
of  Yonne,  and  some  parts  of  Berry. 

S.  The  analysis  ot  the  best  soils  has 
shown  that  they  rarely  contain  beyond  10 
I 

I  *  "  Fahin. — Beils  formed  by  shells  There  is  one  of 
I  these  immense  be«ls  in  Touraine.  Tlie  cultivators  t>f 
jihat  country  use  this  Khelly  earth  Ui  improve  th^ir 
!  fields."  This  ilf-finition  ia  {nim  Ho7ipr's  Cmtn  Com- 
plet,  and  though  it  clearly  »hows  that  the  suhstatiee  in 
question  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  "  marl"  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  equally  clear  lliat  neither  of  these  authors 
cpnsider  Julun  as  being  marl.    Tr.  ^j^  ^  ^ 


per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  those 
of  the  highest  grade  of  quality  seem  to  con- 
tain but  from  3  to  5  per  ceni.  Thus  the 
analysis  of  Messrs.  Berthier  and  Drapiez, 
show  3  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  celebrated  soil 
of  the  environs  of  Lille.        ., :  >    : ;-' ';;"  •.  . 

4.  But  all  these  properties,  all  these  ad- 
vantages, all  these  products,  calcareous 
manures. bear  with  them  to  the  soils  which 
do  not  contain  the  calcareous  principle.  It 
is  sufhc(*ent  to  spread  them  in  very"  small 
proportions:  a  quantity  of  lime  which  does 
not  exceed  the  thousandth  part  of  the  tilled 
surface  layer  of  the  soil,  a  like  proportion 
of  drawn  ashes,  or  a  two-hundreth  part  (or 
even  less)  of  marl,  are  sufficient  lo  modify 
the  nature,  change  the  products,  and  iii- 
crease  by  one-half  the  crops  of  a  soil  desti- 
tute of  the  calcareous  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple,  then,  is  necessary  to  be  furnished  to 
those  soils  which  do  not  contain  it;  it  is 
then  a  kind  of  condiment  disposed  by  na- 
ture to  meliorate  poor  s«ils,  and  to  give  to 
them  fertility. Wm- 

Ancient  Date  of  the  Use  of  Lime. 

5.  Lime,  as  itappears,  has  long  ago  been 
used  in  many  countries.  However,  nothing 
proves  that  its  effect  was  well  kiwwn  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  then  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  Their  old  agricultu- 
ral writers  do  not  speak  of  the  use  of  lime 
on  cultivated  lands,  nor  on  meadows.  Pli- 
ny, the  naturalist,  tells  us,  however,  that 
it  was  in  use  for  vines,  for  olives,  and  for 
cherry  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  it  mnde 
more  forward  :  and  he  speaks  of  its  be- 
ing used  on  the  soil  generally  in  two  pra- 
vinces  of  Gaul,  those  of  the  Piclones  and 
.^dui,*  whose  fields  lime  rendeded  more 
fruitful.  The  agriculture  of  the  barbariass 
was  then,  in  this  particular,  more  advanced 
than  that  ot  the  Romans.  After  that,  all 
trace  of  the  use  of  lime  in  agriculture,  is 
lost  for  a  long  time — whether  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  used,  or  only  that  the  notice 
of  it  was  omitted  by  writers  on  agricallure. 
The  trace  is  again  recovered  with  Bernard 
Pellissy,  who  recommends  the  use  of  it  in 
compost  in  moist  lands,  and  speaks  of  his 
use  of  it  in  the  Ardennes.  Nearly  a  centu- 
ry later,  Olivier  de  Serrcs,t  advises  its  em- 
ployment in  the  same  manner,  and  reports 
that  they  made  use  of  it  in  the  provinces  of 
Guoldres  and  Julicrs  [in  Belgium].  He 
makes  no  mention  of  its  use  in  France  :  but 
as  the  practices  of  agriculture  were  not 
then  mnch  brought  together,  and  were  but 
little  known,  it  may  be  believed  that  at 
that  time,  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  Norman. 
dy,  made  use  of  lime. 

In  England^  liming  seems  to  have  been 
in  use  earlier  and  more  generally  than  in 
France.  But  then,  and  in  all  iime  since, 
good  agricultural  practices  have  remainrd 
in  the  particular  countries  where  they  were 
established,  without  being  spread  abroad. 
Now,  novelties  carry  no  alarm  with  them 
— and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  liming  has 
made  more  progress  than  m  the  two  prece- 
ding centuries. 

Of  Soils  suitable  for  Liming. 

6.  Lime,  as  has  been  said  before,  suits 
the  soils  which  do  not  contain  it  already. 
To  distinguish  these  soils  from  others,  che- 
mical analysis  is,  without  doubt,  the  surest 
means ;  but  it  offers  often  too  manv  diffi- 
culties, and  lime  may  be  met  w:itn  in  a 
soil  in  pro'iortion  ,<Treat  enough  to  exert  its 
power  on  vegetation,  without  producing  ef- 


*  jfldui  et  Pictones  calce  vherrimot  fecert  agron. 
i  Who  wrote  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.    Tr. 
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fervescence  with  acids.*  But  visible  cha- 
racters may  furnish  indications  almost  cer- 
tain. The  soils  where  the  cow  wheat,  [me- 
lampyre],  rest-harrow,  [Vononis,  ou  arrete- 
bauf],  thistles,  colt's  foot,  [tussila^e],  and 
red  popy,  spring  spontaneously — which  pro- 
duce well  in  wheat,  legumes,  (or  plants  of 
the  pea  kind),  and  especially  sainfoin — 
where  the  chestnut  succeeds  badly — which 
shows  but  little  of  dog's-tooth,  [cltiendent], 
volunteer  grasses,  or  common  weeds,  [gra- 
minea$  adoentices],  except  of  the  small  le- 
guminous kinds — soils  which,  after  being 
dry,  crumble  with  the  first  rain — all  these 
are  almost  certainly  calcareous,  iiave  no 
need  of  lime,  nor  its  compoundst,  and  would 
feel  from  their  use,  rather  ill  than  good  ef- 
fects. 

On  the  contrary,  all  soils  composed  of 
the  moulderings  [debris']  of  granite  or  schis- 
tus,  almost  all  sandy  soils,  those  which  are 
moist  and  cold  of  the  immense  argilo-sili- 
cious  table  lands  [pl.ateaux  argilo-silicieux] 
which  separate  the  basins  of  great  riversj 
[petit  ajonc]  the  heath,  les  petits  carex 
blancs,  the  whitish  moss  spring  spontane- 
ously— almost  all  the  soils  infested  with 
aooine  a  chapelets,  with  dog's-tooth,  with 
bent  grass  [agrostis,]  red  sorrel,  and  the  lit- 
tle feverfew — that  soil  where,  unless  so 
clayey  as  to  offer  great  difficulty  to  cultiva- 
tion, only  rye,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat,  can 
be  made,  and  where  sainfoin  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  crops  of  commerce  cannot 
succeed — where,  however,  trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  the  resinous  kinds,  the  wood- 
pite,  the  sea  pine,  the  larch,  the  northern 
pine,  and  the  chestnut, thrive  better  than  in 
the  best  land — all  these  soils  are  without 
the  calcareous  principle,  and  all  the  im- 
proving manures  in  which  it  is  found, 
would  give  to  these  the  qiialitiei  of,  and 
nourish  the  growths  peculiar  to  calcareous 
soils. 

But  there,  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  es- 

peciallf  necessary  to  avoid  too  much  haste. 

Liming  upon  a  great  scale,  ought  not  to  be 
done,  until  after  having  succeeded  in  samll 

*  Thia  ia  »  full  thmigh  indirect  odmiRsion  of  the 
I  ruth  of  the  doctrine  o€  neutral  soil*,  m^ntained  in  the 
Eaaay  on  Calcareous  Manures.    Tr. 

t  Though  both  the  truth  and  the  usofulness  of  thia 
paiaage,  in  general,  are  admitted,  yei  it  in  incorrect  in 
the  position  that  none  of  the  "  com(>oundfi  of  lime" 
would  be  advantageously  employed  on  calcareous 
soila.  On  the  contrary,  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypaum), 
the  m*st  important  compound  as  a  manure,  next  to  the 
carbonate,  is  moiit  effective  where  the  land  has  lime 
in  aome  other  form  :  and  indeed,  (as  has  been  maintain- 
ed elaewhere,)  it  seems  generally  inert  and  useless  on 
auila  very  deficient  in  lime. — fE^aay  on  Calcareou.s 
Manarea,  pp.  50,  92.] 

t  The  character  of  the  lands  chilled  by  the  author 
"  plfUeawc  arglio-tilicieux,"  and  which  he  refers  to  fre- 
qaently  in  the  coiir  e  of  his  eataj,  can  only  be  gather- 
ed from  the  context.  They  are  poor,  intractable  un- 
der tillage,  and  but  little  pervious  to  water.  The  name 
indicates  their  compi>aiiion  to  be  silicii«H'<  and  alumi- 
nous earth  almost  entirely.  It  may  l)e  inferretl  tlint 
auch  landa  reaemble  in  soil  the  elevate<l  level  ridge.i, 
which  in  lower  Vioginia separate  difTerent  water  cour- 
8M,  and  especially  those  which,  in  addition  to  being 
mi«embly  poor,  are  remarkably  close,  stiff,  ond  "  wa- 
ter holding" — and  are  in  some  plooescalled  '"cold  live- 
ry land,"  "pipe-clay,"  or  "  cray-fish"  soils.  Soil  of 
this  kind,  and  of  themostmirked  character,  is  particu- 
larly described  nt  page  40,  Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures, 2d  ed.  M.  Puvis  elsewijcre  speaks  of  this  "  ar- 
filo-ailicieux"  soil  as  beins:  found  every  where  in 
'ranee,  and  aa  known  in  different  places  under  the  va- 
rious Btmes  of  "  terriaii  blonc,"  "  blanche  terre,"  in 
the  south,  "  boulbonne,"  in  the  north,  of  "  terre  cly- 
tre,"'and  "terre  a  bois" — and  \\\"i  basin  of  the  (A>ir8, 
"  terre  de  Solojrne."  The  last  name  would  direct  us 
to  the  lands  of  Soloi^ne,  which  f'lrnisii  it,  as  it  may  he 
preaumed,  as  being  of  like  quality.  Arthur  Young 
aaya,  "  Sologne  is  one  of  th-*  |VK>rt>st  and  most  unim- 
proved province:*  of  the  kiilgdom,  and  one  of  ihe  moat 
singular  countries  I  have  seen.  It  ia  flat,  consiMting  of 
a  poor  sand  or  gravel,  everywhere  on  a  clay  or  marl 
bottom,  retentiveof  water  to  such  a  d^ree  that  every 
ditch  aiid  bole  was  full  of  it.''    Ta, 


experiments  on  many  different  parts  of  the 
ground  designed  to  be  improved. 

Extent  of  Surface  to  xohicli  Lime  is  suitable. 

7.  A  great  proportion  of  the  soil  of  France 
does  not  contain  the  calcareous  principle. 
The  country  of  primitive  formation — the 
mountains  of  which  the  rock  is  not  calca- 
reous— many  soils  even,  of  which  the  sub- 
soils inclose  calcareous  formations — the 
great  and  last  alluvion  which  has  covered 
the  surface,  and  which  still  composes  it 
wherever  the  return  waters  have  not  car- 
ried it  off  with  them — also  extensive  sur- 
faces,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  cal- 
careous principle  had  not  entered  but  in 
small  pro[>ortions,  and  which  small  amount 
has  been  used  by  the  successions  of  vege- 
tation— all  those  kinds  of  soil,  which  com- 
pose at  least  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
France,  to  be  fertilized,  demand  calcareous 
manures.  If  it  is  admitted  that  one-third 
of  all  this  space  has  already  received  aid 
from  lime,  marl,  ashes  of  wood,  or  ol  peat, 
of  bones  burnt,  or  pounded,  there  will  still 
remain  the  half  of  France  to  be  improved 
by  such  means :  an  immense  task,  doubt- 
less— but  of  which  the  results  will  be  still 
more  prodigious,  since  it  will  cause  the 
products  of  all  this  great  space  to  be  in- 
creased by  one-half,  or  more.  . 

Of  the  various  Modes  of  Applying  Lime  to 
the  Soil. 

8.  Three  principal  procedures  are  in 
usage  for  applying  lime.  The  first  is  the 
most  simple,  and  is  the  most  general  wher- 
ever lime  is  obtained  cheaply,  and  where 
culture  is  but  little  advanced  in  perfection, 
and  hand  labor  is  dear.  This  consists  in 
putting  the  limeflhe  burned  limestone]  im- 
mediately on  the  ground  in  little  heaps  at 
20  feel  average  distance,  and  each  heap 
containing,  according  to  the  rate  of  limit- 
ing, between  a  cubic  foot  of  the  stoue,  to 
half  that  quantity.  When  the  lime  has 
been  slaked  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
has  fallen  mio  powder,  it  is  spread  over 
the  surface,  so  as  to  be  equally  divided. 

9.  The  second  mode  differs  from  the  first 
in  this  respect  :  the  heaps  of  stone  are  co- 
vered with  a  coat  of  earth,  about  six  inch- 
es thick,  according  to  the  size  of  the  heap, 
and  which  is  equal  to  five  or  six  times  the 
bulk  of  the  lime.  When  the  lime  begins 
to  swell,  by  slaking,  the  cracks  and  open- 
ings in  (ho  heap  are  filled  with  earth:  and 
when  the  lime  is  reduced  to  powder,  each 
heap  is  worked  over,  so  as  to  mix  thorough- 
ly the  lime  and  the  earth.  If  nothing  hur- 
ries the  labor,  this  last  operation  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  end  of  15  days — and  then  after 
waiting  two  weeks  more,  the  mixture  is 
spread  over  the  soil. 

10.  The  third  process,  which  is  adopted 
where  culture  is  more  perfect,  where  lime 
is  dear,  and  which  combines  all  the  advan- 
tages of  liming  without  offering  any  of 
their  inconveniences,  consists  in  making 
compost  heaps  of  lime  and  earth,  or  mould. 
For  that,  there  is  first  made  a  bed  of  earth, 
mould,  or  turf,  of  a  foot,  or  thereabout,  in 
thickness.  The  clods  are  chopped  down, 
and  then  is  spread  over  a  layer  of  unslaked 
lime  of  a  hectolitre*  for  the  20  cubic  feet,  or 
a  ton  to  the  45  cubic  feet  of  earth.  Upon 
this  lime,  there  is  placed  another  layer  of 
earth,  equal  in  thickness  to  the  first,  then  a 
second  layer  of  lime  ;  and  then  the  heap  is 


*  The  hectolitre  oontnin86l02.8  Eni^lish  cubic  inch- 
es, or  !■<  pinial  to  2  82,  (or  about  2.f>-7)  Winchester 
'*usliels.  Therefore  th^  hectolitre  is  rather  more  in 
proportion  to  the  hectare,  than  our  bushel  is  to  :he 
acre.  The  decalitre  (named  next  page)  ia  the  tenth 
of  a  hectolitre,  and  of  course  the  "  double  decalitre," 
iathefiah.    TR- 


finished  by  a  third  layer  of  earth.  If  tbe 
earth  is  moist,  and  the  lime  recently  burn- 
ed, 8  or  10  days  will  suffice  to  slake  it  com- 
pletely. Then  the  heap  is  cut  down  and 
well  mixed — and  this  operation  is  repeated 
afterwards  before  using  the  manure,  which 
is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  because  the 
power  of  the  effect  on  the  soil  is  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  compost— and  especial- 
ly if  it  has  been  made  with  the  earth  con- 
tainiiig  much  vegetable  mould.  This  me- 
thod is  the  one  most  used  in  Belgium  and 
Flanders  :  it  is  becoming  almost  the  exclu- 
sive practice  in  Normaady  :  it  is  the  only 
practice,  and  followed  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  La  Sarthe.  Lime  in  compost  is 
never  injurious  to  the  soil.  It  carries  with 
it  the  surplus  of  alimentary  manure  which 
the  surplus  ol  product  demands  for  its  sus- 
tenance. Light  soils,  sandy  or  gravtlly, 
are  not  tired  by  repetitions  of  this  compost. 
No  country,  nor  author,  charges  lime,  used 
in  this  state,  with  having  been  injurious  to 
the  soil.  In  short,  this  means  seems  to  U6 
the  most  sure,  the  most  useful,  and  tk« 
least  expensive  mode  of  applying  lime  as 
manure. 

11.  The  reduction  of  burnt  lime  to  pow. 
der  by  means  of  a  momentary  immersion 
in  water,  in  handle-baskets,  serves  much  to 
hasten  the  slaking,  whether  the  lime  is  to 
be  applied  immediately  to  the  soil,  er  in 
compost  heaps — some  hours  in  this  manner 
sufficing,  in  place  of  waiting  two  weeks. 
however,  the  effect  of  lime,  in  this  state, 
may  well  be  different,  as  we  have  then  the 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  less  of  the  carbonate  of 
caustic  lime.*  If  great  lains  follow,  this 
process  is  nat  without  inconveniences,  be- 
cause then  the  lime,  which  is  already  satu- 
rated with  water,  is  more  easily  put  in  the 
state  of  mortar,  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
more  than  every  other  injury  to  the  manure. 

The  reductionof  burnt  limestone  to  pow- 
der, whether  it  be  spontaneous,  or  hj  im- 
mersioD,  produces  Ib  the  compost  a  bulk 

greater  by  one-half  or  more,  than  that  of 
the  stone — 10  cubic  feet,  producing  15— or 
a  ton,  10  cubic  feet.  This  increase  is  not 
uniform  with  all  kinds  of  lime  ;  it  is  more 
strong  with  rich  [grasses,]  waters,  and 
weaker  with  the  poor  [eaux  maigres.^] 

Liming,  as  practised  in  different  Countries. 
In  the  Department  of  Ain. 

12.  The  applications  of  lime  in  Ain  date 
from  fifty  years  back.  At  the  present  time, 
the  soil  which  has  been  limed  is  still  more 
productive  than  the  neighboring,  not  limed. 
Nevertheless,  liming  is  but  beginning  to 
extend,  while  marling,  which  was  begun 
fifteen  years  later,  has  already  covered  ma- 
ny thousands  of  hectares.  This  is  because 
marling  is  an  operatin  within  the  means  of 
poor  cultivators,  being  accomplished  by  la- 
bor alone;  while  liming  requires  considera- 
ble advances,  especially  in  this  country 
where  lime  is  dear,  and  the  dose  given  is 
heavy. 

The  dressiags  vary  in  quantity,  from  60 
to  100  hectolitres  the  hectare,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  often  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  cultivators.  Al- 
though these  limings  have  not  been  made 
with  all  the  care  and  economy  that  was 
desirable,  they  have  been  very  efficacious, 
when  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently  drained. 
The  following  tables,  extracted  from  the 


*  An  incorrect  expression  certainly,  bat  literally 
tmnslatPtl.    Tr. 

t  We  are  unable  to  give  the  meaning,  with  certain- 
ty, of  these  provincitd  terms.  They  are  probablv 
equivalent  to  our  "  hard  and  aoft"  water — temia  which 
are  aa  little  descriptive  of  what  liiey  mean,  aa  the 
French  "  eaux  graste*  '  and  "  «iux  maigres." 
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registers  of  three  contiguous  domains,  be- 
longing to  M.  Armand,  three  years  before, 
and  nine  years  during  the  progress  of  lim- 
ing, give  us  the  means  of  appreciating  the 
results.  The  quantities  of  seed  and  of 
crops,  are  calculated  in  double  decalitres, 
or  in  measures  of  fifths  of  hectolitres. 

Table  of  product  of  the  domain  of  La  Croi- 
tette. 


■   -  .:  \^J- 

RYE. 

WHEAT. 

TBABS. 

"Seed. 

Product. 

Seed. 

Product. 

182*2 

110 

600 

24 

146 

1823 

110 

764 

24 

136 

1924 

110 

744 

24 

156 

1825 

107 

406 

27 

251 

1826 

106 

576 

28 

210 

1827 

100 

504 

30 

249 

1828 

90 

634 

36 

391 

1829 

82 

538 

48 

309 

1890 

60 

807 

60 

459 

1831 

78 

350 

40 

417 

1832 

55 

478 

68 

816 

1833 

61 

529 

52 

545 

TcMe  of  product  of  the  don 

win  of  Mizeriat. 

RTE. 

WHEAT. 

TEARS. 

Seed. 

Product. 

Seed. 

Product. 

1822 

120 

487 

16 

100 

1823 

120 

708 

16 

103 

1824 

120 

644 

18 

84 

1825 

112 

504 

-28 

228 

1826 

120 

677 

20 

115 

1927 

115 

594 

20 

162 

1828 

118 

726 

40 

328 

1829 

104 

566 

41 

277 

1830 

79 

398 

71 

477 

1831 

91 

416 

43 

326 

1832 

79 

411 

75 

786 

1833 

76 

616 

49 

351 

Tehle  of  product  of  the  dt 

jtnain  of  La  Bo- 

ronne. 

TBAmS. 

RT£. 

WHEAT. 

Seed. 

Product. 

Seed. 

Product. 

1822 

110 

505 

22 

180 

1833 

110 

643 

22 

138 

1824 

110 

662 

24 

149 

1825 

103 

398 

32 

252 

1836 

110 

612 

32 

187 

1827 

107 

546 

34 

204 

1828 

98 

696 

38 

343 

1839 

84 

608 

40 

268 

1830 

91 

389 

59 

374 

i^  1881 

92 

411 

40 

295 

R  1833 
I   1833 

70 

512 

80 

649 

75 

511 

51 

471 

1 

fc 

The  application  of  3000  hectolitres  [8 
490  bushels]  of  lime,  of  the  value  of  6000 
francs  [91116]  upon  32  hectares  [80  acres] 
of  ground,  made  successively  during  nine 
years,  has  then  more  than  doubled  the  crops 
of  winter  grain,  the  seed  being  deducted. 
The  other  crops  of  the  farms  have  received 
a  proportional  increase ;  and  the  revenue  of 


the  proprietor,  in  doubling,  has  annually  in- 
creased  two-thirds  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lime. 
Still,  there  is  not  yet  half  the  arable  land 
limed,  since  of  66  hectares,  only  32  have  re- 
ceived this  improvement. 

The  products  of  1834  are  still  greater  than 
those  of  1833.  But  these  are  sufficient  to 
prove  ths  importance  and  utility  of  apply- 
ing lime  to  suitable  soils. 

Many  other  examples  sustain  these  re- 
sults ;  and  from  them  all  it  appears,  that 
the  wheat  seedings  are  increased  from  dou- 
ble to  triple — that  the  rye  lands,  from  bring- 
ing four  to  five  [to  one  of  seed]  in  rye,  are 
able  to  bring  six  to  eight  in  wheat — and  that 
other  products  are  increased  in  proportion. 
The  melioration  then  is,  relatively,  much 
greater  upon  bad  ground  than  upon  good, 
since  it  is  two-thirds  and  more  on  the  wheat 
land,  and  on  the  rye  lands  the  crop  is  in- 
creased in  value  three-fold. 

Flemish  Liming. 
13.  The  use  of  calcareous  manures  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  as  in  Belgium,  ap. 
pears  to*  be  as  old  as  good  farming.  It  is 
now  much  less  frequent  in  Belgium.  The 
ancient  and  repeated  limings  have,  as  it 
seems  furnished  to  great  part  of  the  soil,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  it,  for  the  present.  But 
the  department  of  the  North  still  receives 
lime,  marl,  or  ashes,  every  where,  or  near- 
ly so,  where  lime  is  not  a  component  ingre- 
dient of  the  soil.  They  distinguish  in  this 
country  two  kinds  of  liming.  The  first 
[cJiaulage  foncier,]  consists  in  giving  to  the 
soil  every  10  or  12  years,  before  seed  time, 
four  cubic  metres,  or  40  hectolitres  of  lime 
to  the  hectare.*  They  often  mix  with  the 
slaked  lime,  ashes  of  dead  coal,  or  of  peat, 
which  enter  into  the  mixture  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  a  third  to  a  half,  and  take  the 
place  of  an  equal  quantity  of  lime.  The 
other  mode  of  liming  [chaulage  d'assole- 
tnent,]  is  given  in  compost,  and  at  every  re- 
newal of  the  rotation,  or  upon  the  crop  of 

spring  grain.  It  is  also  in  regular  use  in 
this  country,  still  more  than  in  Belgium, 
upon  the  meadows,  on  cold  pasture  lands, 
which  do  not  receive  the  waters  of  irriga- 
tion. It  warms  the  ground,  and  increases 
and  improves  its  products.  The  older  the 
compost  is,  the  greater  its  effect,  which 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  dressing  is  renewed. 

14.  The  limings  of  Normandy,  the  most 
ancient  of  France,  are  kept  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bayeux,  while  elsewhere  they 
are  forbidden  in  the  leases :  however,  now 
they  go  over  all  the  surface  which  has  need 
of  them ;  but  in  place  of  being  applied  im- 
mediately to  the  soil,  as  in  the  ancient 
method,  the  lime  is  almost  always  put  in 
compost. 

Liming  of  La  Sarthe. 

15.  Of  the  modes  of  using  lime,  that  of 
La  Sarthe  seems  preferable.  It  is  at  once 
economical  and  productive,  and  secures  the 
soil  from  all  exhaustion.  It  is  given  every 
three  years,  at  each  renewal  of  the  rotation, 
in  the  average  quantity  of  10  hectolitres  to 
the  hectare,t  in  compost  made  in  advance, 
with  seven  or  eight  parts  of  mould,  or  of 
good  earth,  to  one  of  lime.  They  use  this 
compost  on  the  land  for  the  autumn  sowing, 
and  placed  alternately  with  rows  of  farm- 
yard manure.  This  methed,  of  which  the 
success  is  greater  from  day  to  day,  is  ex. 
tending  on  the  great  body  of  flat  argilo-sili- 
cioiis lands,  which  border  the  Loire;  and  it 

*  46  biuhelii  to  tht  acre,  Engliah  or  Aowriccn  me«- 
■ure.  ■::  ;.  ■•*  -;•■;■*  ' 

till  buahelt  to  tb«  acre.  -ir^JH. 


would  seem  that  this  method  ought  to  be 
adopted  every  where,  on  open  soils  that 
permit  surplus  water  to  drain  off  easily.— 
On  very  moiai  soils  the  dose  of  lime  ought 
perhaps  to  be  increased. 

We  would  desire  much  to  inculcate  with 
force  the  suitableness,  and  eminent  advan- 
tages, of  using  at  the  same  time  lime  and 
[alimentary]  manure.  Here  they  do  better 
still,  in  using  at  the  same  time  a  compost 
of  lime  with  earth  and  dung.  In  addition, 
during  the  half  century  that  the  Manceaux 
have  been  liming,  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  has  not  ceased  to  increase. 

16.  The  countries  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  are  those  of  France  in  which  lim- 
ing is  most  general.  However,  more  than 
half  the  departments  I  think,  have  commen- 
ced the  use,  and  in  a  sixth,  or  nearly,  it 
seems  to  be  established.  Doubtless,  th« 
first  trials  do  not  succeed  every  where. 
There  is  required  a  rare  combination  of 
conditions  for  new  experiments,  even  when 
they  have  succeeded,  to  induce  their  imita- 
tion by  the  great  mass.  Still,  successful 
results  are  multiplied,  and  become  the  cen- 
tres of  impulse,  from  which  meliorations 
extend. 

English  Liming. 

17.  The  English  limings  seem  to  be  es- 
tablished upun  quite  another  principle  from 
that  of  France.  They  arc  given  with  such 
prodigality,  that  the  melioration  upon  the 
limed  soil,  has  no  need  to  be  renewed  after* 
wards.  Whilst  that  in  France  we  are  con- 
tent to  give  from  a  thousandth  to  a  han. 
dredth  of  lime  to  the  tillable  soil,  from  10  to 
100  hectolitres  the  hectare,  they  give  in  Eng- 
land from  one  to  six  hundredths,  or  from 
100  to  600  hectolitres  the  hectare.  The  full 
success  of  the  method  of  our  country  might 
make  us  regard  the  English  method  as  an 
unnecessary  waste.  It  seems  that  they  sac- 
rifice a  capital  five,  six,  ten  times  greater, 
without  obtaining  from  it  a  result  much 
superior ;  and  that  without  lavishing  [ali- 
mentary] manures  also  after'wards,  that  the 
future  value  of  the  soil  would  be  endanger- 
ed, in  the  hands  of  a  greedy  cultivator. 

We  will  not  urge  the  condemnation  of  a 
practice  which  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
tew  inconveniencies.  The  abundance  of 
alimentary  manures  which  the  English  far- 
mer gives  to  his  [limed]  soils,  has  guarded 
against  exhaustion:  and  then,in  very  moist 
ground,  they  have  doubtless  by  the  heavy 
liming,  made  the  soil  healthy,  and  its  na- 
ture seems  modified  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
and  such  kinds,  and  where  humus  abounds, 
will  take  up  a  heavy  dose  of  lime,  and  as  it 
seems,  always  without  inconvenient  conse- 
quences ;  there  is  then  formed  there  the  Aii- 
mate  of  lime  in  the  greatest  proportion,  and 
we  will  see  that  this  combination  is  a  great 
means  of  productiveness  in  the  soil." 


*  In  this  passage  the  author  distinctlj  afBrms  the 
truth  of  the  chemical  combination  in  the  Mil  of  calca- 
reous and  vegetable  (or  other  putrescent) — or  iha 
power  of  calcareooB  earth  to  fix  and  retain  •nrickiof 
matter — which  is  maintained  in  the  fsaay  on  CaUe- 
rous  manures,  (pp.  30,  31,)  tu  be  Uie  moat  impoilaat 
action  of  calcareous  matter  as  an  ingredient  of  soil  — 
Still  M.  Pu\-is  seems  to  attach  much  Jess  importance 
to  this  than  to  other  agencies  of  lime,  which  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Rssay  as  of  little  value  in  comparisoo. 
Ta.      .  . 

(To  be  continued.)  .^V. 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Mosile,  Dec.  19,  ISSS.-"  Our 
Cotton  market  is  Tcrx'qniet  since ths  Livsrpool^accounts  ef 
Oct.  SOih,  and  ths  Msssagc  is  dsily  expected.  Our  rivers 
are  low,  and  supplies  lighL" 

A  leufj:  from  Nfw  Oslcans,  dated  Dec.  IS,  states,  '*ik« 
business  was  vary  ilull,  and  IKtle  doiac-  Valaa  of  CoiMc 
limitsd  '> 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
This  AMCRic^kN  Monthlt  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary, 1836.  New  York,  Geo.  Dearborn.  Bos- 
ton, E.  R.  Broaders.— This  Magazine  comes  to 
us  enlargad  by  tlic  incorporation  with  it  of  lh« 
New  England  Magazine,  heretofore  edited  by 
Pmrk  D.  Benjamin,  who  will  continue  as  a  joint 
editor  of  the  periodical.  It  is  handsomely  printed, 
on  fine  paper,  and  lias  an  etching  of  the  grave  dig- 
gers scene  in  Hamlet,  executed  with  great  spirit. 
The  first  paper,  by  Cole,  on  American  Scenery, 
is  written  with  the  taste  and  fervor  of  ;he  artist, 
who  has  made  to  live  on  canvass,  sonjc  of  the  very 
Bccnea  he  so  well  describes. 

The  paper  on  Miss  Sedgwick's  novels,  docs  not 
overpraise  tlie  truly  American  character  and  ten- 
dency of  her  writings. 

From  another  paper,  "  The  Altar  of  Ammon," 
which  14  cleverly  conceived  as  a  frame  wherein  to 
•el  scattered  offerings,  we  copy  one — so  happily 
characterized  as  "  a  gem  of  his  double  art,  from  tlie 
poet  painter  of  our  country." 

These  lines  form  the  subject  of  a  picture  lately 
painted  by  the  author,  for  Mr.  J^.  Jippltton : 
ROSALIA.— £y  Washington  AlUton. 
Oh,  [Mur  upon  wy  Moul  again 
'.  That  aad,  unearthly  strain. 

That  aecma  from  other  wrorMb  to  plain  ; 
Ttui9  lallinj;,  falhng  Irom  alar, 
Aa  if  Mine  melancholy  star 
Had  ininii;led  with  her  liij'ht  her  sighs. 
And  dropped  them  troDi  the  akiei). 

No— never  came  from  aughc  below 

Thio  melody  of  wo, 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow 
Aa  front  a  thousand  gushim;  apringi* 
Unitnowii  before  ;  that  with  it  briai^ 
This  nameless  light— if  light  it  be  —     . 

Thai  veils  the  world  1  seo. 

For  all  I  aee  around  me  wears 

The  hue  of  other  «phei-«:8 ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  (cars. 
Comas  from  the  very  air  1  breathe. 
Oh,  notlking,  sure,  the  stars  beneath, 
Can  ntould  a.  sadness  like  to  this — 

iio  like  angelic  bliss. 
So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  Hay 

When  the  last  lin^orin:;  ray 
Stops  en  the  highest  cloud  ti>  |>lay — 
So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie 
Aa  on  her  inaidiu  reverie 
First  fell  the  strain  of  bim  who  stole 

In  music  to  her  soul. 

We  extract  entire  the  curious  article,  which  fol- 
lows, on  American  Antiquities : 

ANTUltJITIKS  OF  NeRTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  history  of  our  country  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  tariitsi  inhabitants  must  be  interesting-, 
not  only  to  the  professed  antiquary  but  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show,  that 
■  the  postdiluvian  earth  wasoriginally  one  continent 
— that  this  country,  America,  was  peopled  from 
Central  Asia,  before  the  dismeml>erment  of  that 
•ingle  contiment — tliat  the  people  brought  with 
them  the  manners,  arts,  and  civili7.ations  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  ;  perhaps  the  very  manners,  arts,  arms, 
aitd  modes  of  warfare  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and  that,  sometime  after  America  was  se- 
parated from  the  other  continent,  immense  hordes 
from  the  North  of  Asia  crossed  Behring's  Straits, 
and  grailually  took  possession  of  rhc  country. 

Before  these,  barbarian  invaders  tiie  inhabitants 
retired  south  into  Mexico,  carryin^r  witli  them  the 
tu-ts  aad  civilization  that  afterward  so  astonished 
their  more  modern  invaders  from  Sjiain. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  liistory,  tliat  Cortes 
found  in  Mexico  arms  and  utensils  such  as  are 
known  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  Minor,  and  such 
as  have  been  found  nowhere  else.  And  the  disco 
series  recently  made  at  Palenquft  and  Vehemel, 
plainly  point  to  Central  Asia  as  liie  country  of 
their  origin. 

That  the  Indians  found  here  by  the  discoverers 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants,  lias,  we  believe, 
never  been  disputed  ;  on  the  contrnry,  it  has  ever 
been  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  distinct  race 
anterior  to  them.  But  whence  came  this  race, 
whither  they  went,  and  what  munumeuts  they 


have  left  here,  are  questions  that  have  afibrded 
matter  for  much  speculation.  It  has  generally 
l»ccn  believed  tliat  the  luuuiids  in  tlie  western  coun- 
try are  the  work  of  Uieir  hantfa,  notwithstanding 
tliat  some  ingenious  gentlemen  have  lately  argued, 
perhaps  to  their  own  conviction,  that  the  mounds 
are  the  direct  work  of  nature,  and  raised  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water.  But  as  to  the  mounds,  we  leave  the 
question  where  we  find  it — the  old  race  have  left 
other  monuments. 

The  Indians  found  here  by  the  discoverers,  in 
fact  never  pretended  to  be  the  original  inhabitiints ; 
but  had  a  tradition,  that  their  forefathers  came  into 
the  country  across  the  sea — probably  Behring's 
Straits — that  they  found  the  country  inhabited — 
that  with  the  inhabiuints  they  waged  a  long  war, 
and  ultimately  drove  them  south  into  tlie  sea. — 
Such  was  the  tradition — the  fact  probably  was, 
that  f.lie  conquered  people  retired  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexi&iiis  also  had  a  tradition  strongly  cor- 
roborative ol  this — that  th»ir  forefathers  lived  at 
the  north  for  many  ages,  and  then  gradually  emi- 
grated south. 

These  traditions  alone,  without  any  other  evi- 
dence,  afford  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  tliat 
the  territory,  now  the  United  States,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  a  race  that  afterwards  peopled  Mexico. — 
But  the  evidence  docs  not  stop  here  ;  there  arc  oili- 
er facts  tliat  go  far  to  reduce  the  presumption  to  a 
certainty. 

The  Mexicans  worked  the  metals  fcr  various 
purpo.ses  of  use  and  ornament ;  the  Indians  found 
here  by  the  discoverers  never  used  the  metals  in 
any  way ;  but  wood,  stone,  shells,  &c.  .supplied 
them  with  weaiHins  and  ornaments.  Hatchets, 
swords,  and  arrow-heads  of  brass  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  in  good  preservation.  These,  although  rude 
in  form  and  design,  are  yet  skilfully  made ;  but 
with  tliat  ]>ain.s-taking  aim  laborious  skill  that  ever 
marked  the  infancy  of  the  arts. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  these  relics 
more  frequently  discovered,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
whole  n  ition,  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  them 
was  known,  were  once  transient  dwellers  in  this 
land?  Wc  think  the  wnnder  should  rather  be, 
how  many  of  them  have  been  preserved.  The 
preservation  of  the  few  that  have  been  found  must 
undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
at  the  time  of  tlieir  depo.sit.  Since  in  some  soils, 
and  under  some  circumstances,  they  would  be  pre- 
serveil  by  earthy  particles,  uniting  themselves  with 
the  salts  of  the  br.iss  in  the  first  stages  of  oxyda- 
tion,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  petrified  incrusta- 
tion that  would  prevent  decay. 

But  a  discussion  of  these  theories  is  not  intended, 
since  it  would  necessarily  involve  s[jeculations  too 
prolix  and  discussive  for  the  limits  of  this  paper; 
the  main  ol>ject  of  which  is,  to  give  a  description  of 
what  we  consider  the  miwt  interesting  relic  of  an- 
tiquity ever  discovered  in  North  America — the  re- 
mains of  a  human  Ixxly,  armed  witli  a  breast-plate, 
a  species  of  mail  and  arrows  of  brass ;  which  re- 
mams  we  suppose  to  have  belonged  either  to  one 
of  the  race  who  inhabited  this  country  for  a  time 
anterior  to  the  so  ivallcd  Aborigines,  and  afterwards 
set'led  in  Mexico  or  Guntamnia,  or  to  one  of  the 
crew  of  some  Phanician  vessel,  that,  blown  out  of 
her  course,  thus  discovered  the  western  world  long 
before  the  Christian  era. 

These  remains  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall 
River,  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  about 
eighteen  months  since. 

In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village,  a  large 
mass  of  earth  slid  off,  leaving  in  the  bank,  and  par- 
tially uncovered,  a  human  skull,  which  on  exami- 
nation was  found  to  belong  to  a  body  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  the  head  being  about  one  foot  be- 
ow  what  had  been  for  many  years  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground.  The  surrounding  earth  was  carefully 
removed,  and  the  body  found  lo  be  enveloped  in  a 
covering  of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within 
this  envelope  were  lound  the  remains  of  another  of 
coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  tex- 
ture of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag.  On  the  breast  was  a 
plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  lon|!,  six  broad  at 
the  upper  end  and  five  at  the  lower.  This  plate 
appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eighth 
to  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is 
so  much  corroded,  that  whether  or  not  any  thing 
was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  l>een  ascertain- 
ed. It  is  oval  in  form — the  edges  biing  irregular, 
apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

Below  the  breast  plate,  and  entirely  encircling 
the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of  brass  tubes,  eacn 
four  and  a  half  mches  in  length,  and  three  six- 


teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  longitudi- 
nally and  close  together  ;  the  lengili  of  a  tube 
being  the  widlli  of  tlie  belu  The  tubus  arc  of  thin 
brass,  c:\sl  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fastened 
together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  kg 
placed  as  to  protect  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  bras.;, 
tliin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  sliape,  witli  a  rouiid 
hole  cut  throu^  nci.r  the  base.  The  shaft  was 
fastened  lo  the  head  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an 
opening  at  the  end  of  Uie  wood,  and  then  tyirtg  it 
with  a  sinew  through  liie  round  hole — a  mode  of 
constructing  the  weapon  never  practised  by  the  In- 
dians, not  even  with  their  arrows  of  thin  shell. — 
Part  of  the  shaft  still  remains  on  some  of  them. — 
When  first  discovered  the  arrows  were  in  a  aortof 
a  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are 
sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. — 
The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone. 

The  integumcnu  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  Or 
five  'nches  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion, apparently  the  size  and  shape  of  life,  altliough 
quite  black. 

Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shoulders  and 
elbows,  On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and  for  two 
inches  above  and  below,  the  skin  and  flesh  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
being  tanned.  The  chest  is  mucli  compressed,  but 
the  upper  viscera  are  probably  entire.  The  arms 
arc  bent  up  notcrossed  ;  so  that  tlie  hands  turned 
inward  touch  the  shoulders.  The  stature  is  about 
five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope 
was  decayed,  and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be 
preserveti  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  brass. 

The  following  sketch  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  position  of  the 
armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered  llie 
arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body  than 
in  the  engraving.  Th  airows  were  near  the  right 
knee. 

[This  sketch  wc  have  no  means  of  giving.] 

The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result 
ot  .some  embalming  process  ;  and  this  hyjMHhesis 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  tanned  ;  or  it 
may  l»e  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of 
the  salts  of  the  brass  during  oxydation  ;  and  this 
latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  Uial  the 
skin  and  flesh  have  lieen  preserved  only  wliere 
they  have  been  in  contact  with,  or  quite  near,  the 
brass  ;  or  we  may  account  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  by  supposing  the  presence  of  sdluetre 
in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either 
way,  the  preservation  of  the  remains  is  fully 
accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  princi- 
ples. 

That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we 
think  needs  no  argument.  We  have  seen  some  of 
the  dra^lrings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at 
Palenque,and  in  those  the  figures  are  represented 
witli  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fall  River.  On  the  figures  at  Palenqu^ 
the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to  be  sf  a  manu- 
facture precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just 
described.  Tlicse  figures  also  have  helmets  pre- 
cisely answerinj;  the  description  of  the  helmet  of 
Homer's  tnrgas  kowtliaiolos  Ektor. 

If  the  body  found  at  Fall  River  be  one  of  the 
Asiatic  race,  who  transiently  settled  in  Central 
North  America,  and  afurwards  went  to  Mexico 
and  founded  those  cities,  in  exploring  the  mines  of 
which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently 
been  made  ;  then  we  may  well  suppose  also  that 
it  is  one  of  the  race  whoso  exj)loii8  with  the 
kalkerea  doura  have,  although  without  a  date 
and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  immor- 
talized by  the  Father  of  Poetry  ;  and  who,  proba- 
bly, in  still  earlier  times,  constructed  the  CUaca 
under  ancient  Rome,  which  have  been  absurdly 
enough  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Tarquios,  in  whose 
time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have 
been  insuflicient  for  a  work,  that  would, moreover, 
have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of  this  Great 
Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their 
eastward  march,  and  are  finally  lost  in  South 
America,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glim- 
mering tradition  in  tlie  story  of  Evander. 

But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  re- 
mains found  at  Fall  River  belonged  to  due  of  the 
crew  of  a  Phoenician  vessel. 

The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  on  the  aea 
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coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
"Dig^ton  Rock,"  famed  for  its  hieru^dyphic  in- 
scription, of  which  no  sufficient  explanation  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  near  wliich  rock  brazen  vessels 
have  Deen  found.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be 
adopted,  a  part  of  it  is,  tliat  these  mariners — the 
unwilling  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new 
world — lived  sometime  after  they  landed ;  and 
havin*  written  tlicir  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs, 
upon  the  rock  at  Dighton,  died,  and  were  buried 
by  the  natives.  J.  S. 

Illustrations  or  the  Sketch  Book  of  Geof- 
FRT  Craton,  Genu,  in  outline,  by  C.Mayz.  New 
York,  WiLET  &  Long.— No.  I.  of  these  really 
clever  and  spirited  Sketches — by  an  artist,  who,  if 
encouraged,  proposes  to  go  on  and  illustrate  in  like 
manner  the  other  writings  of  Irving — refers  to  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

We  have  here  four  plates— 1.  Rip  escaping  with 
his  gun  into  the  woods,  from  a  scolding ;  2.  Ills 
meeting  with  the  spirit  of  Hendrick  Hudson  ;  3. 
His  awaking ;  4.  His  return  to  his  village.  They 
are  very  well  done. 

The  American  in  England,  by  "  the  author  of 
A  Year  in  Spain."  2  vols.  New  York,  Harfer 
&  Brothers. — It  may  be  some  indication  of  the 
character  of  these  volumes  to  say.  that  wc  read 
them  throngh  at  a  silting — and  as  we  are  not  om- 
nivorous and  are  somewhat  critical,  we  conclude  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  from  this  fact,  that  the  book  is 
a  good  one.  Having  begun  at  the  beginning,  by 
which  we  mean  the  preface,  we  expected  no  more 
than  it  is  there  set  down  we  were  to  expect  "  a 
faithful  narrative  of  whatever  the  author  saw  dur- 
ing a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  England"— and  that 
in  the  uninviting  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. This  narrative  is  given  with  grace,  spirit, 
and  orignality.  The  writer  sees  witli  his  own 
eyes,  and  judges  with  his  own  judgment,  and  here- 
in alone,  wc  apprehend,  in  this  imitative  world,  is 
a  great  meriu  There  is  nothing  even  attempted 
in  these  pages,  of  jioliiics,  statistics,  nor  other  grave 
and  important,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninterest- 
ing topics  connected  with  history  and  government 

, but  simply  a  succession  of  impressions  made 

upon  an  observing  and  reflecting  man,  as  he  jour- 
neyed hastily  through  a  land  of  strangers— who 
yet,  by  reason  of  common  origin  and  language, 
were  not  all  strangers.  We  had  intended  to  give 
some  deUched  sketches— but  our  limits  forbid— to- 
day at  least.  Meantime  our  readers  will  hardly 
fail  of  amusement,  if  tliey  read  the  book  for  tlem- 
selves. 

[The  rest  of  Uie  Weekly  Review  is  unavoidably 

shutout.] 

The  Committee  of  125  held  an  important  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Mayor's  office,  at 
which  the  following  among  other  proceedings  were 
had.  The  Mayor  presented  the  following  letter 
from  Senator  Van  Schaick  :— 

"  Mr.  Van  Scliaick  will  be  safe  in  advising  the 
Citizens  of  New  York  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  fund  are  desirous  to  do  whatever  may  be 
within  their  power  and  consbtent  witli  their  duty, 
to  relieve  the  citizens  of  New  York  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  late  calamity  by  fire,  and  that  if  they 
can  have  an  assurance  that  a  premium  of  8  pec 
cent  will  be  offered,  they  will  immediately  adver- 
tise $860,000  Chenango  Canal  Loan,  bearing  an 
interest  at  5  per  cent  and  i-edeemable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Commissioners  aaer  the  year  1S45;  and 
in  case  the  loan  should  be  taken  by  one  or  more 
Banks  in  New  York,  (having  a  capiul  of  double 
the  amount  to  be  deposited,)  the  Commissioners 
will  deposit  the  money  with  such  Banks  at  an  in- 
terest of  4  1-2  per  cent  payable  quarterly,  until  the 
money  shall  be  required  in  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
nal. Always  however  reserving  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  right  to  draw  at  pleasure  in  case  they 
shall  deem  the  deposit  unsafe.       -.        .  .        ,  .. 

Lrfud  on  the  t^ble.  ,,. . 


Mr.  Graham  from  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
made  the  lollowing  Repori. : 

New- York,  Dec.  31st,  1835. 

Sir — The  undersigned  being  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Citizens  on  the  21st  insu,  "to  confer  with  the  In- 
solvent Fire  Insurance  Companies,  and  to  aecertain 
the  bearing  of  the  law  and  equity  on  claims  upon 
them  for  losses  incurred  by  the  late  fire  and  on  the 
undetermined  risks,  and  to  endeavor  to  establish 
uniform  principles  of  action  by  the  saidCompanies," 
respectfully  Report. 

That  in  pursuance  of  their  Trust,  they  have  met 
the  delegates  from  the  Insolvent  Companies,  and 
those  which  apprehended  they  might  be  so,  and 
have  dilligently  and  deliberately  considered  the 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  stated,  and  have  given  le- 
gal opinion^  on  several  of  the  points  raised,  with  a 
view  of  aiding  the  Companies  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  concerns. 

We  have  likewise  prepared  and  now  report  two 
several  Bills  which  wcare  of  opinion  ought  to  be 
submitted  witliout  delay  to  the  Legislature.  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  aiford  reliw 
to  all  parties  concerned,  without  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation ot  Contracts  or  tlie  existing  vested  rights 
of  any  of  them.  The  one  Oil!  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  losses  and  the  relief 
to  which  Creditors  of  the  Insolvent  Companies 
may  be  entitled.  The  other  Bill  is  intended 
to  revive  and  restore  to  their  original  vigor  and 
action  those  Companies  whose  Capitals  may  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  calamity,  as  well  as  those 
Companies  whose  Capitals  liave  been  impaired  and 
reduced. 

That  the  Bills  will  meet  the  wishes  entirely  of 
any  persons  concerned  in  Insurance  Contracts  orin 
InsuranceCapital,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  There 
is  intrinsic  difficulty  in  affording  relief  to  suiTerers 
as  Holders  of  Stock,  and  preserve  unimpaired  the 
rights  of  Creditors  as  holders  of  Policies.  It  was 
indispensable  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  touch 
those  rights,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  every 
proper  means  sliould  be  devised  to  affoid  prompt, 
easy,  and  economical  relief  to  the  Insurance  Credi- 
tors, so  far  as  legal  provisions  could  afford  it.  So 
it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  Commerce  and  Business  of  the  city, 
that  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  should  have  tlie 
means  of  reviving  their  Capitals  under  better  au- 
spices than  heretofore,  and  u.at  some  encourage 
ment  might  thereby  be  afTorded  to  suflering  Stock- 
holders. 

Under  these  impressions  the  undersigned  have 
prepared  and  agreetl  to  the  two  Bills  which  tliey 
now  have  the  honor  to  present.  They  have  gone 
as  far  in  the  provisions  as  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  legal  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest  would  per- 
mitjthem, 

We  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  great  respect, 
■    -   .  yours,  &c 

James  Kent, 
David  B.  Ogden, 
P.  A.  Jay, 
Daniel  Lord,  Jr. 
JohA  Lorimore  Graham. 
To  the  Hon.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Disosway,  from  the  Committee  on  losses, 
made  the  following  Report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  losses  by  the  fire  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  December,  submit  the  following  Report,  as  the 
result  of  their  investigations. 

At  the  cominencement  of  their  labors,  tliey  jiub- 
lished  a  notice  requesting  those  who  were  interest- 
ed to  present  statements  of  their  respective  dama- 
ges from  the  fire.  This  course  of  enquiry  they 
were  obliged  to  adopt,  as  all  private  exertions  on 
the  subject  became  entirely  useless,  from  the  vast- 
ne^  of  the  undertaking.  From  the  numerous  ac- 
counts that  were  accordingly  submitted,  the  Com- 
mittee have  learned  of  losses  and  insurance  as  fol- 
lows:    ;.  ;,.   .     v.;        - 


and  Stone  street,       8,000 

C<>»iitieM  slip,  7,000 

Merch'ts  £xc'g«,  150,000 
tidrdeii  81.  church,  oO.OOO 


lt»,OM 

8,300 


11,000 
90.009 


$1,179,700       $6,5a7,84«      $7,9ee,i»o 

The  value  of  129  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  ac- 
coi-dingto  the  above  swicmcnt, is  $1,179,700 

And  of  stock,  6,557,846 

Making  the  total  loss  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee, 97,737,S46 

Upon  this  amount,  those  interested,  also  show 
insurance  effected  to  the  sum  of  $7,960,150 

These  statements  were  made  by  276  firms  and 
owners  of  real  estate  ;  which  latter  class,  howe%-er, 
form  but  a  small  part.  From  a  vast  majority  of 
owners  of  buildings,  no  accounts  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  Committee  have  thus  suted,  in  the  forego- 
ing particulars,  all  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
heir  knowledge,  during  the  investisati«n  eocnmi'- 
ted  to  their  charge.  As  it  regards  the  toul  deMrgc- 
tion  of  property  by  the  terrible  conflagration  that 
visited  our  city,  we  are  compelled  to  make  our  cal- 
culations from  the  data  now  before  us,  and  such 
other  aid,  as  the  Committee  can  place  reliance 
upon. 

The  whole  number  of  buiklings  destroyed,  is  as- 
certained to  be  527,  exclusive  of  the  Exchange  and 
the  South  Dutch  Church, and  maybe  fairiy  valued 
at  $4,000,000,  Mhich  is  a  fraction  over  $7,000 
each,  and  is  generally  considered  a  correct  estimate. 
As  far  as  the  Committee  can  ascertain,  less  than 
ene  half  only  of  the  mercantile  houses  have  report- 
ed their  loss  in  goods  by  the  late  fire.  By  dupli- 
cating this,  amount,  (6,557,846)  we  have 

$13.1I5,Mt 

As  the  probable  total  sum  destroyed  in  Mer- 
chandize of  all  descriptions.  Add  to  this,  iti«  esti- 
mated value  in  buildings,  $4,000,000 

And  the  whole  loss  may  be  calculated  at  $17,- 
115,692, 

Judging  from  the  property  destroyed  in  sloree 
upon  the  different  streeu,  and  the  business  of  tboae 
who  occupied  them,  there  has  been  consumed,  as 
reported,  in  Groceries,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Pro- 
duce, ^  $1,596,000 

In  Impiirted  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  including 
an  inconsiderable  item  of  Hardware  and 


South  street, 
Front  street, 
Water  street, 
Pearl  street, 
William  street, 
Eichaiige  place 
and  Uid  slip, 
MerchaNl  street, 
MaoovM  square 


Buildings 

destroyed. 

$  65,300 

16S,aOO 

99,000 

233,200 

100,500 

120,000 
178,000 


Stock 

destroyed. 

If,   796,250 

54i,160 

259,311 

2,515,000 

904,725 

1,021,900 
333.60U 


Insurance  on 

Stoclc  and 

Buildings. 

$  900,700 

661,700 

241,300 

3,334,000 

1,194,000 

1,015,000 
336,000 


Crockery, 

And  in  Real  Estate, 


$1,179,700 


The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  above 
calculations  are  in  no  respect  exaggerated.  And 
grCfit  as  the  loss  has  been,  they  cannot  conclude 
their  report,  without  expressing  their  tiope,  that 
our  city,  from  the  various  plans  of  relief,  now  pro- 
f)0sed,  win,  ere  loiif;,  Phenix  like,  arise  from  the 
ashes  of  her  late  misfortune,  to  her  usual  comma  tid- 
ing, uninterrupted  and  pi-osperous  business. 

Gabriel  P.  Disoswat,  Ckmrttum. 

Nathaniel  Weed,  B.  L.  WooUey,  Walter  R. 
Jones.  ■  ■    "   i      —  :^-'  « 

The  Committee  to  wjfiom  was  rererred  the  dtity 
of  devising  some  means  for  the  relief  of  the  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  others,  who  lose  by  fire  insur- 
ance stocks— jtported  a  plan,  calling  on  the  State 
to  ask  from  the  General  Grovemment  a  loan  of 
«tx  miUioas,  at  3  per  cenu,  which  it  should  invest 
in  the  bonds  and  mortgages  of  the  Com{)anies,  and 
with  the  difference  of  interest  received,  and  that 
paid,  to  constitute  a  fund,out  of  which  the  losses  of 
stockholders  should  be  defrayed.  This  report  was, 
after  discussion,  laid  on  the  table. 

A  proposition,  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Miles,  for  a  kMUi 
from  the  State  of  fifteen  miUiont  to  the  Baaks  in 
this  city,  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  it  wss  Re- 
solved, That  the  Chairman  memorialrze  the  Le- 
gislature for  the  repeal  of  the  law  taxing  foreign 
capital  vested  in  bonds  and  mortgages.    :.>.vs'- 

Sudden  reverse — The  Easton  Argus  relates  the 
death,  at  Stonewaler  villsge,  of  a  young  lady. 
Miss  Winslow — by  being  overturned  in  a  sleigh  on 
going  home  from  a  wedding  party.  She  was  taken 
up  senseless  and  carried  back  to  tlie  bridal  circle,  sh« 
had  but  a  ft^w  minutes  before  left — and  shortly 
Idicd. 


•  \^^     ^Jaax^   ■ 


:^-.-^."»jiii\ 


a  ."jfr.^..*.^    w  eaiTiCiV  V*.*..  -  .u-'^^a. 


.    ^.  -  •■  ,  —  r-.  m^  ^  l^  .  ^^  ^      -^     ^ . 
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Rochester  Edge-Tools. — Among  the 
various  branches  of  business  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, none  are  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  the  manufacture  of  Edge-Tools.  To 
such  perfection  is  this  carried,  that  near- 
ly all  descriptions  of  the  article  can  be 
furnished  from  our  manufactories  with  a 
Jmisk  and  at  a  price  which  are  rapidly 
giving  them  a  preference  over  the  wares 
of  ShefHcld  and  Brummagem.  Mechan- 
ic8  and  others  who  use  such  articles  have 
a  deep  interest  in  enconraging  our  own 
manufactories — as  thereby  they  can  have 
tools  ufarranted  of  the  first  quality,  while 
the  encouragement  bestowed  on  our  own 
artizans  promotes  our  domestic  welfare, 
and  aids  in  insuring  an  excellent  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  from  our  own  work- 
shops. 

The  Edge-Tools  fabricated  by  Messrs. 
Barton  4f  Babcock,  are  creditable  to 
thennselves  and  to  the  character  of  our 
mechanic  arts.  All  who  have  used  them 
concur  in  their  praise.  The  manufacto. 
ry  is  in  the  stone  building  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  main  bridge  across 
the  river.  They  employ  about  twenty- 
five  hands,  on  an  average — consume  from 
12  to  14  tons  of  iron,  8,000  lbs.  cast  steel, 
500  lb.  of  borax,  30,000  buslicls  of  char- 
coal,  &c.  Judging  from  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which  they  have  already 
made,  their  business  will  soon  be  greatly 
extended,  as  the  excellence  of  their  man- 
ufactures  becomes  as  generally  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be.^. 

We  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  encomium  passed  by 
"  Rho,"  on  the  gentlemen  and  articles 
referred  to  in  the  above  notice.  We 
speak  from  personal  observation  aad  in- 
spection— and  would  recommend  them  to 
the  patronage  of  the  public. — [Ed.  M. 
M.] 

Tmc  Labobino  Classes  in  Europe. — 
The  North  American  Review  for  October, 
eommenees  a  discussion  of  this  subject, 
which,  if  the  conclusion  equals  the  present 
portion,  ought  to  be  circulated  by  thou- 
■aads,  as  a  tract,  throughout  the  land. 

The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  notices  the 
oondition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe, 
in  respect  "  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  the  neans  of  subsistence, 
tkc  facilities  of  acquiring  education,  and 
eke  share,  if  any,  which  these  classes  have 
in  tke  government"  The  facts,  in  regard 
to  each  of  these  particulars,  ought  to  make 
those  hang  their  heads  with  shame,  who, 
in  this  community,  talk  of  the  oppression 
of  the  laboring  classes  by  the  rich,  and  of 

the  withholding  of  rights  from  the  com- 
mon people. 

In  Norway,  •'    the    ordinary  food  of  the 
peasantry  is  bread  and  gruel,  both  prepa- 
red of  oatmeal,  with  an  occasional  inter- 
mixture of  dried  fish.     Meat  is  a  luxury 
^  which  they  rarely  enjoy." 

la  Sweden,  the  dress  of  the  ptasantry 
is  prescribed  by  law.     '*  Their  rood  con- 


sists of  hard  bread,  dried  fish  and  gruel, 
without  meat." 

In  Denmark,  the  peasantry  are  still  held 
in  bondage,  and  are  bought  and  sold  to- 
gether with  the  land  on  which  they  labor." 

In  Russia,  "  the  bondage  of  the  peasan- 
try is  even  more  complete  than  it  is  in  Den- 
mark." The  nobles  own  all  the  land  in 
the  empire,  and  the  peasantry,  who  reside 
upon  it,  are  transferred  with  the  estate. 

"  A  great  majority  have  only  cottages, 
one  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
family,  while  the  other  is  appropriated  to 
domestic  animals.  Few,  if  any,  have  beds, 
but  they  sleep  upon  bare  boards,  or  upon 
parts  of  the  immense  stoves  by  which  their 
houses  are  warmed.  Their  food  consists  of 
black  bread,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables, 
without  any  addition  of  butter." 

In  Poland,  "  the  nobles  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  and  the  peasants  are 
slaves."  A  recent  traveller  says,  "  I  tra- 
velled in  every  direction,  and  never  saw  a 
wheaten  loaf  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine, 
in  any  part  of  Northern  Germany,  Poland, 
or  Denmark.  The  common  food  of  the 
peasantry  of  Polaud,  *  the  working  men,  i^ 
cabbage,  potatoes,  sometimes,  but  not  gen- 
erally, peas,  black  bread  and  soup,  or  ra- 
ther gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter 
or  meat." 

In  Austria,  "  the  nobles  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  and  the  peasants  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  masters  during 
every  day  of  tlie  week,  excepting  Sunday. 
The  rultivators  of  the  soil  are  in  a  state  of 
bondage." 

In  Hungary  their  state  is,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  The  nobles  own  the  land,  do  no 
work,  and  pay  no  taxes.  The  laboring 
classes  are  obliged  to  repair  all  the  high- 
ways and  bridges,  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
have  soldiers  quartered  upon  them,  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce 
of  their  labor  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth 
to  the  lord  whose  land  they  occupy. 

Of  the  people  of  France,  "  seven  and  a 
half  millions  do  not  eat  meat,  or  wheaten 
bread.  They  live  upon  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, chesnuts,  and  a  few  potatoes." 
[We  saw  it  stated,  the  other  day,  thai  some 
workmen,  we  forget  iu  what  part  of  New- 
England,  had  a  turn-out  because  their  em- 
ployers would  not  furnish  them  with  tea 
and  coffee  at  dinner  !] 

The  common  wages  of  a  hard  laborer, 
in  France,  is  $37  50  Ibr  a  man,  and  $18  75 
for  a  woman,  annually.  ^'  The  taxes  upon 
the  land  are  equal  to  one-fifth  of  its  nett 
products." 

In  1791,  there  were  700,000  houses  in 
Ireland.  Of  these,  113,000  were  occupied 
by  paupers — and  more  than  500,000  had 
only  one  hearth.  The  average  wages  of  a 
laborer  is  from  nine  and  a  half  to  eleven 
cents  a  day. 

Among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  indus- 
trious Scotch,  "  meat,  except  on  Sundays, 
is  rarely  used." 

In  England,  the  price  of  labor  varies. 
"The  Nottingham  stocking-weavers,  as 
stated  by  them  in  a  public  address,  after 
working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  in 
a  day,  only  earned  from  four  to  seven  shil- 
lings  a  week,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  bread  and  water,  or  potatoes  and 
salt!" 


The  American  duarterly  Review  will  be  pub- 
lished hereafter  by  Mr.  Adam  Waklie,  favourably 
known  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Select  Circulating 
Library.  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar,  has  been  ai^sociated  with  it  as  co-pro- 
prietor and  eo-editor.  Mr.  Wharton  has  been  a 
di^lingnisbed  aoutxibiuar  heretofore  to  iu  pagM. 


Fro.m  the  South. —  The  steatn  packet 
Columbia,  brings  Charleston  papers  to  Sa- 
turday last.  The  news  of  the  great  fire  in 
New  York  had  reached  Charleston,  and  cre- 
ated a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers. It  was  suggested  that  a  general 
meeting  of  merchants  should  be  held,  to  u- 
nite  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and 
other  places,  in  ui^ing  upon  congress  to  a •■ 
dopt  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  New 
York  merchants. 

Seminole  Indians.— The  Southern  Patri- 
ot of  Saturday,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph:— ,. 

"  We  learn  from  a  passenger  arrived  this  fort- 
iioon  in  the  schooner  Medium,  from  Musquito,  E. 
F.,  that  the  Semiuoles  had  embodied  themselves  at 
Alauchway.  al)out  the  time  our  informant  left, 
which  was  on  the  15th  inst.  to  the  number  of  1500 
strong,  and  that  a  party  of  wood  cutter*,  twentv- 
five  in  number,  had  been  fired  on  by  them  and  dr!^ 
veil  away  last  Saturday.  They  had  chartered  a 
vessel  and  sailed  for  Attnkapas. 

"  All  the  females  of  Musquito  county  had  beeo 
removed  to  St.  Augustine,  fur  safety,  and  thein«n 
about  Alauchway  were  sleeping  in  Log  Houses,  for 
greater  security.  The  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity  is  represented,  as  may  t>e  supposed,  tw 
be  very  great." 

■   :'  •     New-Orleans.  Dec.  15. 

Latest  from  Texas.  '.*'*•' 

Our  previous  accounts  from  San  Antonio  were 
to  the  25tJi.  By  an  arrival  yesterday,  we  have 
information  two  days  later  from  the  seat  of  War  in 
Texas. 

Our  informant  states  that  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Cos'  Cavalry,  out  procurmg  grain  for  the  horses, 
were  aiuicked  on  the  27ih  ulu  by  a  party  of  Texi- 
ansand  by  tlient  defeated  with  the  loss  o(  thirty- 
five  horses,  and  suffering  in  killed  and  wounded,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  men.  The  loss  of  the  Texians, 
three  men-sligliily  wounded.  Cos'  detachment  of 
Cavalry  consisted  of  about  150  men,  which,  before 
the  engagement  was  concluded,  wire  re-inforced 
by  190  infantry  ;  the  party  ef  Te.'^ins  employed 
in  the  assault  amountmg  to  about  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Gen.  Meher  Defeated  at  Tampico. — Intel- 
ligence was  received  in  town  last  evening  by  a 
member  of  Gen.  Meher's  corps,  who  came  pass«n- 

fer  in  the  schr.  Halcyon,  that  the  schoonor  Mary 
ane  (which  took  Gen.  M.  and  his  company  to 
Tampico)  was  lost  on  the  Bar,  in  attempting  to 
get  in.  The  crew  and  company  arrived  safe  on 
shore.  The  General  then  marched  to  the  fort  at 
Tampico,  which  he  look  possion  of  without  oppo- 
sition, and  attacked  the  town  at  night,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  twsnly- 
two  taken  prisoner— the  remainder,  including  Gen. 
Meher;  escaped,  and  took  passage  on  board  a  ves- 
sel for  Brazoria,  where  they  safely  arrived — many 
of  whom  are  waiting  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
this  city.       ,-.     .    -■      ^■■-         •,.;•«     .  -   t.-  . 


The  following  incident  is  related  without  a  word 
of  comment,  in  the  LOuisVille  Journal !  as  though 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  coi^ss  thus  to  shoot  a  ma- 
nacled and  unarmed  man  : — 

A  few  weeks  ago.  one  D.  W.  Crenshaw,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Murel  gang  and  a  notorious  horse-thief 
and  negro-stealer,  was  confined,  for  crime,  in  the 
jail  at  Woodville,  Mississippi.  Before  his  impri- 
sonment, he  was  heard  to  make  remarks,  which 
excited  a  suspicion,  that  he  intended  to  uke  il>c 
life  of  Dr.  Webb,  a  respectable  physician,  and  the 
prmcipal  witness  against  one  of  Crenshaw's  8<v 
cemphces.  Dr.  W.,  never  having  seen  Crenshaw 
called  at  the  prison  for  that  purpose.  His  name'^ 
however,  was  no  sooner  announced  by  the  Jailer' 
than  the  prisoner,  who  was  of  Herculean  stature 
and  strength,  started  up  and  rushed  furiously  up- 
on him,  with  the  intent,  it  is  supposed,  of  kfllinR 
hinfj  with  his  handcuffs.  The  Ek)cior,  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  instantly  drew  a  pistol 
and  shot  his  usMiilant,  who  died  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards. 


^^-.vfc  -. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  26,  ISSS. 


tX^  Svibscrihers  to  the  Railroad  Jour- 
KAL  reisding  out  of  the  city  of  JVeto-  York, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  remit  by  mail. 
Five  Dollars,  the  amount  of  subscription  for 
th*  ensuing  year.  Circumstances  require 
prompt  action  in  relation  to  it,  by  those  who 
desire  to  have  it  continued. 

I  again  pledge  myself  that  it  shall  be  con' 
tintud  another  year,  to  those  who  are  toilling 
to  aid  it,  by  paying  in  advance. 

Jifter  the  close  of  volume  IV.,  it  will  not  be 
tent  to  those  who  are  now  indebted  for  it,  un- 
til arrearages  are  paid.  Justice  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  Journal  requires  me  to  say  that 
the  number  who  have  not  paid  is  small,  yet 
the  amotmt  now  due,  for  past  volumes,  would 
very  much  aid  me,  if  it  should  be  promptly 
remitted,  in  making  the  Journal  what  it 
should  be.  :*•  r-v  ^   .  *  * '        *: 


r-r^-<'j,  *vun  the  proceedings  of  the    lueet-j 
ing  entire,  together  with  some  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

The  remarks  of  the  Engineer  and  of  the 
Editor,  in  relation  to  the  benefit  which  the 
people  will  derive,  from  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money  amongst  them,  are  equally 
applicable  to  most  other  works  of  the  kind. 

The  plan  of  doing  the  work  by  days,  and 
not  by  contract,  is  not  common  on  such 
works.  It  may  be,  however,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  is,  where  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  upon  whom  reliance  can  be  placed, 
will  engage  in  the  work,  a  matter  of  econo- 
my. 

By  this  repert  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  spreading  north, 
ward  as  well  as  southward — who  can  tell 
where  it  will  stop  1 

[This  Report  is  crowded  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Message — it  will  appear  next  week.] 


Champlain  AND  St.  Lawrince  Rail- 
EOAO. — We  find  in  the  Montreal  Courier,  of 
December  17tb,  the  proceedings  of  the  half 
yearly  meeting,  of  the  stoekholders  of  the 
above  named  railroad,  accompanied  by  the 
JRaport  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
•Vad  tbt  Chief  Ssufinaer.  From  tibe  Report 
;  af  the  Connaittee,  we  make  an  extract,  and 
publish  the  Report^of  the  Engineer,  Mr. 


street,  New  Brunswick,  which  destroyed  the 
upper  lofts  of  the  building,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  leather  contained  therein. 
Loss  estimated  at  $9000 — of  which  $3500 
was  covered  by  insurance  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick office. 

About  6  o'  clock  the  same  evening  anoth- 
er fire  bfoke  out  in  a  building  owned  by  Mr. 
George  King,  on  Commerce  square,  which 
was  extinguished  with  but  trifling  damage. 

On  the  same  day,  and  between  the  periods 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  two  fires — as  we 
learn  from  the  Times — a  meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens was  held  in  the  court  house,  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  legislature 
to  confer  upon  the  corporation  the  necessary 
power  to  lay  a  lax  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  preventing  the  ravages  of  fire,  by 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  Af- 
ter a  stormy  debate,  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  make  the  application. 


We  give  the  Governor's  Message  entire 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  give  at  length  the  proceedings  of  the 
opening  of  the  New-Jersey  Railroad  to 
Rahway,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Jersey  City  Gazette. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Renwick  for 
an  interesting  article,which  will  be  found  in 
this  number,  upon  Soluble  Glass,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  fire. 

The  Convention  will  'assemble  at  Albany 
on  Monday,  the  11th  January.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  full  atten- 
dance from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Fires  in  New  Brunswick. — About  5  o'- 
clock on  Saturday  morning  last,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  currying  shop  of  the  extensive  tan- 
nerry  of  Mr.  John  W.  Stout,  lying  at  thejuM- 
tion  of  trfb  Trenton   Turnpike  witk  New 


A  writer  in  the  New  Bnmswick  Times, 
upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  further 
grant  by  the  Legislature  of  the  privilege  to 
make  a  rail  road  to  New  York,  to  compete 
with  that  of  the  joint  companies,  after  stating 
the  case  pretty  fairly,  proposes  as  follows : — 

"  And  now  for  the  remedy.  It  is  this— to 
require  from  the  joint  eompanies  that  they 
should  make  a  rail  road  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Trenton,  by  the  shortest  and  most  practi- 
cable route,  to  connect  with  the  present  East 
Jersey  rail  road  Company  and  rail  road  from 
Morrisville  to  Philadelphia.  To  compensate 
the  joint  companies  for  this  expenditure,  give 
them  right  to  charge  $4  each  passenger  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  relieve  them 
from  the  necessity  and  expense,  of  making 
the  branch  from  New  Brunswick  to  Spotts- 
wood.  Ofthis  additional  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar to  the  fare,  oblige  the  company  to  pay  to 
the  State  the  sum  of  twcatY  five  ceaU  for 
each  passenger.  And  regulate  the  fare  of 
way  passcaogers  iu  such  manner,  that  the  cit- 
izens of  the  State  will  be  secure  from  all  im- 
postions."  ^ 


i1 
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Impkoveo  Line  of  Railway. — By  the  fol- 
lowing Report,  it  will  be  perceived  that  an 
important  improvetuent  is  about  to  be  made 
in  the  Railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Co. 
lumbia. 

It  is  by  many  deemed  important  to  avoid 
Inclined  Planes  on  Railroads,  and  for  tiiis 
purpose  a  new  line,  called  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad,  has  been  surveyed  and  loca- 
ted, by  which  the  Inclined  Plane  on  the 
present  route  will  be  avoided. 

The  statement  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  Mr.  Baldwin's  Engine,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  take  pride  in  the  progress 
of  American  manufactures. 

To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company  ; 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  report, 
that  the  line  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Railroad  has  been  located  (in  conformity 
wild  in«'*—-»i««e  received  from  the  Board.) 
The  ground  over  whun.  »»  ^^  traced  is  well 
adapted  to  the  construction  aiiu  j,-~jo  q£  the 
Road.  The  excavations  and  embamcmetiisV 
are  generally  light,  and  are  by  no  means  of 
an  expensive  character.  But  few  small 
streams  are  crossed,  and  consequently  but 
few  culverts  or  bridges  will  be  required, 
which  will  be  built  of  stone,  in  the  most 
permanent  and  durable  manner.  In  tiie  lo- 
cation of  the  route,  particular  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  curves,  and  no  curves  have 
been  made  upon  a  less  radius  than  four 
thousand  feet.  The  maximum  rise  of  the 
graded  surface  of  the  Road  is  46  feet  per 
mile,  which  is  only  one  foot  per  mile  more 
than  the  maximum  grade  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
roail.  A  small  portion  of  the  line  is  level, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  are  graded 
at  38  feet  per  mile.  The  average  grade  is 
43  3-10  leet  per  mile  ;  its  length  being  7^ 
miles,  and  total  rise  3-23  feet.  From  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia  Railroad,  a 
short  distance  below  the  Buck  Tavern,  the 
route  is  nearly  straight  to  the  Market  Street 
Permanent  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  Ri- 
ver, and  more  direct  than  the  main  line  of 
the  Columbia  Railroad.  By  its  completion, 
a  new  outlet  will  be  opened  to  the  travel 
and  transportation  of  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road, and  the  inclined  plane  at  Belmont 
will  be  avoided.  The  distance  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  about. four  miles — the  near- 
est point  to  which  the  locomotives  can  ap- 
proach the  city.  By  the  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad  locomotives  can  carry  their 
trains  to  the  line  of  the  city  proper,  at 
Market  Street  Permanent  Bridge,  and  to 
the  tide  water  of  the  Schuylkill  opposite 
the  citv.  Trains  of  cars  by  this  route  pro- 
pelled by  locomotive  engines  will  gain  one 
hour  in  advance  of  those  which  pass  over 
the  inclined  plane,  by  the  main  route  of  the 
Columbia  Railroad.  This  circumstance  is 
alone  a  sufficient  inducement  to  divert  the 
travel  and  a  large  portion  of  the  transpor- 
tation from  that  Railroad.  Statements 
have  been  made  in  the  public  papers,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  West  Philadel- 

fihia  Railroad,  that  the  construction  of  a 
ine  was  contemplated  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mis$ioners  of  the  State,  by  which  the  in- 
clined plane  is  to  be  avoided  without  ex- 
ceeding a  grade  of  25  feet  per  mile,  and  an 
increased  distance  of  two  miles.  It  is  due 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad,  and  to  the  public  to  state, 
that  no  such  route  exists,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  engineer,  given  {asj^authority  upon 


which  that  statement  was  made,  was  used 
without  his  consent.  It  is  also  a  fact  sus. 
ceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  that  no  route 
exists,  by  which  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
Columbia  Railroad  can  be  avoided,  embra- 
cing so  many  advantages  as  the  route  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad. 

The  importance  of  avoiding  inclined 
planes  upon  Roads  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodatioQ  of  passenger  travelling,  is 
beginning  to  be  justly  appreciated.  By  ref- 
erence to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  it  will 
be  found  that  measures  have  been  taken  by 
them  to  abandon  those  paits  of  their  Road 
upon  which  inclined  planes  are  construct- 
ed, and  to  construct  new  lines,  on  which 
locomotive  engines  can  ascend  without  the 
aid  of  stationary  power. 

By  experiments  made  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  with  locomotive  engines,  the 
question  was  settled,  that  45  feet  per  mile 
is  an  inclination  upon  which  that  species  of 
power  can  be  applied  with  more  advantage 
than  any  other.  The  fact  that  the  original 
design  was  abandoned,ofadopling8tationary 
engine  power  on  the  Rainhill  and  Sutton  in- 
clined planes,  of  55  feet  per  mile,  on  the 
in»^-yool  and  Manchester  Railroad  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  i*,.-„  afjvantageous  use  of  lo- 
comotive engines,  might  itio»  u„  i.Muced  as 
an  evidence  that  even  steeper  grades  may 
be  safely  adopted. 

The  locomotive  engines  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  which  were  manufactured  by  M- 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  carry  trains 
of  twenty  and  twenty-four  cars,  containing 
each  three  tons  of  inerchandi/e,  up  forty- 
five  feet  grades,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
per  hour ;  while  engines  of  English  con- 
struction, from  the  works  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.,  the  celebrated  Engineer, 
carry,  upon  the  same  Road,  only  fourteen 
cars  at  the  same  rate  and  speed.  This 
great  ditference  is  produced  by  the  superior 
arrangement  and  mechanical  application 
of  power  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  engine,  and  not 
from  any  difference  in  the  weight  and  ad- 
hesive power  of  the  respective  machines. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  engines  under  nil  circumstances, 
are  able  to  generate;  more  steam  than  is  ad- 
equate to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  surface  of  the  rails,  while 
those  of  English  construction  are  unable  to 
keep  up  a  sufficient  supply.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  progres- 
sive improvements  in  the  science  and  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engines,  and  of  the 
perfection  to  which  their  manufacture  has 
arrived  in  our  own  country.  The  durabili- 
ty of  these  engines  and  the  amount  of  an- 
nual repairs,  are  not  less  striking  than  the 
result  of  their  effective  force. 

Enough,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  said  to 
prove  conclusively,  the  superiority  of  the 
route  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
over  that  portion  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 
which  it  is  destined  to  rival.  With  regard 
to  the  comparative  distance  of  the  two  lines 
the  former  is  about  half  a  mile  shorter  than 
the  latter,  from  the  intersection  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad,  including  a 
double  track  of  edge  rails,  laid  on.  founda. 
tions  of  locust  timber,  will  be  $250,000. — 
The  work  is  all  under  contract  and  rapidly 
progressing  to  completion. 

The  grading  will  be  finished  by  the  first 
of  June,  1836,  and  the  rails  will  be  laid  ready 
for  travel,  by  the  first  of  September  follow- 
ing. Contracts  have  been  made  for  iron 
edge  rails  of  a  pattern  similar  to  those  of 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  to  weigh 
sixty  pounds  per  lineal  yard,  and  also  for  nil 


the  materials  necessary  to  complete  the 
work,  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  all  the 
month  of  April  next.  The  Board  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  the  respective  contracts. 
The  prices  are  generally  fair,  and  iio  obsta- 
cles exist  to  the  completion  of  the  road, 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  contract. 

H.  R.  Campbell, 
Engineer  West  Philadelphia  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15th,  1835. 


From  ihe  Jersey  City  Gazette. 
•  •'  RAILROAD   EXCURSION.       ' 

We  noticed  in  our  Saturday's  paper,  that 
an  experimental  excursion  had  been  made 
on  Thursday,  from  Newark  to  Rahway,  by 
the  locomotive  on  the  New- Jersey  rail  road. 
The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  of  Saturday, 
contains  an  account  of  the  excursion,  of 
which  we  avail  ourselves.  The  company 
invited  consisted  of  the  selectmen  of  Jersey 
City,  the  town  council  of  Newark,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
many  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
state  ;  who  were  accompanied  by  the  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  the  rail  road  company. 
The  distance  from  Newark  to  Rahway, 
,.iovon  and  a  half  miles,  was  traversed  by 
the  locomotive  wlili  a  train  of  cars,  in  from 
25  to  30  minutes.  On  its  approach  to  Rah- 
way, the  party  were  generously  saluted  by 
the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  large  body  of  citizens  assembled 
to  receive  them.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  fitly  represented  ,by  the  stars, 
and  stripes"  floating  over  the  entrance  of 
the  road  into  the  town,  significantly  pro- 
claiming in  striking  capitals  the  progress  of 

"  THE  people's  rail  ROAD." 

A  handsome  entertainment  had  been 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  at 
Freeman's  Hotel,  where  the  congratulations 
of  the  parties  were  cordially  reciprocated. 
The  company  was  received  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Rahway  by  E.  Y.  Rogers,  Esq., 
who  addressed  the  President  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  of  which  we  give  a  ge- 
neral sketch.    Mr.  Rogers  said — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  hour 
in  which  the  New- Jersey  rail  road  was  con- 
ceived was  an  eventful  era  in  the  history  of 
our  state.  The  day  which  dawned  upon  its 
partial  completion  and  witnessed  its  opera- 
tion at  our  sister  town,  Newark,  was  hailed 
with  pleasing  emotions.  But  a  few  days 
have  passed  since  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  within 
their  precincts,  and  now  upon  the  eve  of  the 
new  year,  it  has  advanced  into  otir  borders, 
and  gives  sure  evidence  of  the  speedy  con- 
summation of  hope  long  and  devoutly  cher- 
ished. 

Placed  as  she  is  by  the  hand  of  nature 
between  two  other  states,  which  have  be- 
come populous  and  wealthy.  New-J.ersey 
has  labored  under  serious  aisadvantages. 
To  her  has  been  the  servile  part  of  minis- 
tering to  the  profits  of  others,  whilst  her 
claims  to  their  observation  have  been  un- 
heeded :  and  not  of  this  alone  has  she  to 
complain ;  but  the  finger  of  derision  has 
been  pointed  at  her,  and  the  bitter  tongue 
of  prejudice  has  been  busy  with  her  name. 
And  whv  was  this  ?  Why,  but  they  who 
judged  her,  kneio  her  not!  They  knew 
not  her  internal  worth,  and  this  they  knew 
not  because  they  never  beheld  it. 

Our  state  has  ever  been  the  great  highway 
for  travellers  from  every  part  of  the  Union  ; 
but  through  what  parts  of  it  have  they  pass- 
ed? Ever  through  its  poorest  and  most 
unseemly  portions.    Where  is  the  traveller 
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who,  in  his  journeying  through  our  state  by 
the  accustomed  public  route,  lias  ever  been 
favorably  impressed  with  its  aspect  ?  What 
did  he  see  of  it  1  Nothing,  save  the  marshy 
low  lands,  which  alone  were  to  be  seen  as 
he  passed  along  its  shores,  or  the  lonely 
waste  through  which  he  was  hurried  in  the 
stage  coach ;  and  though  in  later  times  he 
has  found  the  locomotive  in  operation,  yet, 
as  by  design  would  it  seem,  is  he  still  car- 
ried through  the  veriest  barren  that  can  be 
found,  search  the  state  throughout.  From 
this  cause  have  the  minds  of  strangers  be- 
come set  against  us,  the  blighting  influence 
of  which  upon  our  increase  has  long  been 
felt  by  our  citizens. 

But,  sir,  New-Jersey  has  some  bright  and 
sunny  spots.  The  genius  of  improvement, 
in  his  onward  march,  has  not  passed  us  by 
unnoticed,  and  we  trust  there  is  that  spirit 
abroad  which  will  "  do  the  state  some  ser- 
vice." 

To  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
the  age,  to  build  up  her  towns  and  villages, 
and  to  take  her  merited  rank  among  the 
other  branches  of  the  Union,  it  has  long  been 
seen,  that  the  avenue  of  intercourse  with  her 
neighbors  must  be  changed.  Such  is  the 
great  and  praiseworthy  object  of  the  New- 
Jersey  rail  road  and  transportation  company. 

Sir,  when  Ave.  look  upon  it,  and  see  the 
kiiid  of  com»iunieation  which  is  preparing 
for  us ;  w^ien  we  behold  that  mighty  inven- 
tion, the  steam  engine,  forsaking,  as  it  were, 
its  native  element,  and  stalking  boldly  on 
the  land,  who  can  withhold  his  admiration  ? 
When,  we  are  at  once  led  to  ask,  will  the 
improvements  upon  this  mighty  power  reach 
their  limits?  Who  is  there,  that,  but  a  few 
years  since,  would  have  believed  that  man 
could  have  ever  so  far  outstripped  the  flights 
of  time?  Who  could  have  believed  that  by 
any  human  power,  remote  and  distant  places 
could  have  been  brought  into  near  vicinity  ? 

Time,  sir,  will  not  permit,  neither  is  there 
need  for  me  to  enumerate  the  many  advan- 
tages which  this  road  opens  to  our  reach. 
The  benefits  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  loud  alarms 
of  war  are  sounded,  (should  ever  again  such 
discordant  notes  be  heard  in  our  land,)  are 
obvious.  The  ready  market  which  is  thus 
afforded  for  every  land  of  produce,  and  for 
all  the  varieties  of  manufacture,  is  easily  to 
be  seen. 

Butj  sir,  there  is  another  benefit  which  to 
my  mmd  the  people  of  this  great  nation  will 
soon  be  led  to  acknowledge,  as  the  greatest 
good  which  rail  road  communication  will 
afford.  It  is  one  which  far  surpasses  any 
sectional  feeling  or  local  advantage  Avhicn 
the  citizens  of  one  town  or  of  one  state  may 
experience.  It  points  to  our  country,  and 
silences  the  little  feelings  of  self-interest. 

We  have  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  an  in- 
finite variety  of  soil  and  produce,  and  hence 
a  variety  of^interests  must  of  course  pervade 
our  country.  These,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  nave  already  created  jealousies, 
and  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  questions  of 
national  import.  This  feelingj  fanned  and 
kept  alive  by  prejudice,  which  in  this,  as  in 
most  cases  where  it  exists,  results  from  a 
want  of  proper  information,  will,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  checked  by  a  spirit  o^orbearance  and 
mutual  respect,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  states  become  better  acquainted. 
The  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  have  been  too  much  estranged  from 
each  other ;  too  little  conversant  with  each 
other's  feelings  and  interests  for  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony  and  uninterrupted  una- 
nimity ;  but  now,  by  the  happy  mediation  of 
the  locomotive,  they  will  be  brought  into 
frequent  and  easy  intercourse^  to  the  ready 
exchange  of  sentiment;  they  will  see  eacn| 


other  face  to  face,  and;  thus  found  the  basis 
of  secure  and  abiding  friendship.  Old  pre- 
judices will  thus  be  extinguished,  and  our 
bond  of  union  be  firmly  and  in  Jissolubly  ce- 
mented. Our  extended  boundaries  will  then 
no  longer  stand  as  a  barrier  to  that  unanimity 
of  feeling  which  should  pervade  the  i^eople 
of  one  nation. 

Permit  me,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Rahway  and  its  vicinity,  to  express  our 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  progress  which 
your  great  work  is  making,  and  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  first  car  this  day  within  our 
borders.  Yes,  sir,  we  hail  the  rumbling  of 
the  locomotive  as  the  glad  omen  of  future 
prosperity;  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
issue,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  has  ever  yet  imagined  the 
probable  benefits  of  the  construction  of  this 
road.  Fully  assured,  sir,  of  its  entire  suc- 
cess, and  impatient  to  behold  its  completion, 
in  conclusion,  I  give  you — 

Railways — SuUifying  distance,  yet  preserving  the 
Ununu 

Gen.  Darcy,  as  President  of  the  company, 
handsomely  responded  to  the  congratulations 
in  nearly  the  following  terms: — 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  iu  behalf  of  the 
directors  and  otocRholdersof  the  Ne^v  Jersey 
rail  road  and  transportation  company,  to  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Railway  whom  you  represent,  our  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  wann-hearted  and  kind 
reception  we  have  received  on  this  occasion. 

We  can  most  cheerfully  reciprocate  all 
your  expressions  of  gratification  in  the  com- 
pletion of  our  road  to  this  place,  and  do  most 
confidently  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
great  advantage  to  your  already  prosperous 
community. 

That  public  works  of  this  character  have  in 
other  states  contributed  largely  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  towns  and  villages,  is  not  to  be 
controverted.  It-is  well  known  to  us,  that 
this  place  has  long  been  manufacturing 
largely  for  the  southern  market,  notwith- 
standing its  remoteness  from  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  and  the  ordinary  track 
of  the  southern  merchant.  If  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  your  business  has 
been  sustained,  what  may  we  not  anticipate 
when  this  shall  become  the  great  thorough- 
fare from  the  south  and  west,  bringing  to 
your  very  doors  thousands  in  pursuit  of  the 
fabrics  of  the  east  and  north  ?  It  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  the  principal  towns  on 
this  route  between  New-York  and  Philadel- 
phia, require  only  a  fair  participation  in  rail 
road  communication,  to  insure  to  each  and 
all  of  them  a  new  era,  in  lelation  to  their 
business  and  prosperity. 

While  we  are  thus  briefly  contemplating 
what  may  be  done  to  extend  our  towns  and 
villages,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  effects 
to  be  produced  upon  the  more  numerous, 
and  equally  respectable  and  important  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  even 
in  the  distant,  bat  productive  counties,  of 
Sussex  and  W^arren,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
prosperity  of  these  very  towns.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  towns  are  augmented,  and  bu- 
siness increased,  is  every  acre  of  those  lands 
made  more  valuable,  and  so  vice  versa.  If 
the  improvements  of  the  age  are  withheld 
from  us,  and  extended  to  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  adjacent  states,  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  mecnanic  and 
merchant,  in  this  state,  will  rest  on  a  very 
doubtful  basis.  Why  do  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  great  states  of  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania,  cautiously  direct  all  their 
roads,  canals  and  pecuniary  facilities,  so  as 
to  sustain  and  build  up  their  principal  towns 
and  cities?    Is  it  for  the  particular  benefit 


of  those  places?  Have  they  not  an  eye  to 
interests  which  should  be  better  understood 
by  the  farmers  of  New-Jersey  ?  The  farmers 
of  this  state  know  well  the  natural  barriers 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  New-York 
and  Philadelphia.  Let  them  nobly  sustain 
the  interests  of  their  own  towns,  and  the  re- 
action must  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 
Are  the  fanners  of  New-Jersey  aware  of  the 
penuy-wise  policy  pursued  by  their  Legis- 
lature— that  for  every  sixpence  saved  from 
taxation,  they  lose  a  dollar,  by  the  policy  of 
keeping  in  a  state  of  depression  almost  every 
town  and  village  on  this  most  important 
route  ? 

The  agriculturalists  of  this  state  have  the 
power  of  controlling  its  legislation,  and  we 
have  too  much  confidence  in  their  intelli- 
gence to  suppose  that  they  will  long  neglect 
a  subject  so  vitally  important  to  themselves, 
their  towns  and  their  villages.  Some  oi  the 
interior  counties  and  towns  are  awake  to  the 
improvements  of  the  day,  and  are  procuring 
for  themselves  the  srreat  advantages  of  wH 
road  coraT«"ii'catiou.  In  one  year  from  this 
day,  a  rail  road  will  be  in  operation  from 
iVewark  to  Morris  ;  and  a  most  liberal  char- 
ter is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens 
of  Sussex,  which  will  enable  them  to  extend 
a  rail  road  from  Morristown  to  Carpenter's 
Point,  where  the  New- York  state  line  strikes 
the  Delaware  river — a  point  from  which  the 

;at  Erie  rail  road,  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  cannot  depart.  They  will  find 
their  felloAv  citizens  of  Essex  ever  ready  to 
unite  Avith  them  in  obtaining  so  desirable 
and  perfectly  feasible  an  object.  Other  local 
improvements,  for  the  benefit  of  Monmouth, 
Somerset,  Hunterdon  and  Warren, are  either 
in  contemplation,  or  fast  approaching  matu 
rity.  I  do  confidently  hope,  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  Avhen  the  citizens  of  every 
county  in  this  state  will  be  enabled  to  travel 
from  their  county  towns  by  rail  road  com- 
munication Avith  each  other,  and  Avith  a  main 
line  on  the  most  direct  route  to  Trenton,  our 
seat  of  government.  The  citizens  of  New- 
Jersey,  as  sagacious  and  intelligent  as  those 
of  any  other  state,  will,  I  hope,  without  do- 
ing injustice  to  any  one,  abandon  any  course 
of  policy,  (adopted  by  improvident  legisla- 
tion,) Avhich  may  interfere  vrith  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  object. 

From  the  effects  already  produced  upon 
the  toAvn  of  NcAvark,  by  the  construction  and 
use  of  our  rail  road,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  your  citizens  Avill  be  greatly  benefited, 
and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you, 
iliat  its  extension  to  New-Brunswick  will  be 
{  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  season. 
We  Avill  then  have  consummated  a  very  de- 
sirable object,  fully  in  accordance  Avith  the 
provisions  of  our  charter,  without  a  single 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  any  modi- 
fication or  amendment. 

In  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  had 
some  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  much 
vexation  in  procuring  title  to  lands  or  right 
of  Avay,  upon  Avhat  we  consider  fair  terms. 
We  acknoAvledgemany  honorable  exceptions, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of 
Rahway  for  their  liberality  on  that  subiect. 

AlloAV  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
Avitli  a  sentiment: — 

The  citizens  of  /PaAiwjy— Distinguished  for  their 
enterprise  and  hospitality. 

After  this  exchange  of  hospitalities,  a 
number  of  sentiments  were  given  by  gentle- 
men present,  among  which  were  th«  fgllpw-. 


..<.  -Vr^S.  -« 
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ing  :— 

Hon.  Aaron  Ogden — A  alraight  Uneof  Rail  Road 
throvrli  Netp- Jersey — A  link  in  the  chain  of  rail  way 
destined  to  be  constructed  from  Maine  <o  Louisiana. 

J.J.  Chetwood,  Esq.  of  Elizabeth— Public  opuuon, 
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like  steam ;  it  may  b«  compressed  for  a  while,  but 
aooner  or  later  it  must  have  vent. 

Smith  Scudder,  Esq. — A  Rail  Road  from  Trenton 
to  New- Brunswick — while  it  confers  on  the  pepplc 
of  New- Jersey  their  just  rights,  it  likewise  provides 
them  with  facilities  for  easy  access  to  their  seat  of 
goTernment. 

Adam  Lee,  Esq.  of  Rahway — Monopolies  and  ex- 
clusive privileges — always  wrong.  May  the  state 
remime  all  uhe  has  granted,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
grant  no  more.  But  in  good  faith,  abide  by  all  its 
contracts,  from  which  an  nonest  court  of  conscience 
will  not  release  it. 

Mr.  Thorp  of  Rahway — Home  Manufactures — 
Worthy  of  protection  when  useful  to  the  people;  but 
deserving  opposition  when  of  monopoly  texture. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Green— The  People's  Rail  Road 
made  to  be  rode  over,    but  not  to  ride  "the  People." 

By  a  Citizen  of  Middlesex —  The  extension  of  the 
New-Jersey  Rail  Road  uito  Middlesex— Another 
link  in  the  chain,  designed  to  bind  down  the  monster 
monopoly,  which  has  au  long  lorded  it  over  the 
people. 

Gen.  John  S.  Darcy— T%«  State  of  New-Jersey— 
May  she  imitate  the  wise  policy  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Nenr-York,  in  extending  legislative  favors  to  her 
large  cities  and  towns,  so  that  by  facilitating  their 
intercourse  and  means  of  business  with  her  agricul- 
tural districts,  all  may  rapidly  advance  in  growth  and 
prosperity. 

John  r.  JaUioon,  i?..^.—  ine  ot^u  of  New-Jersey 
— Rich  in  revolutionary  renown  and  internal  wealth. 
May  she  ever  guard  with  patriotic  care  her  lih^rties 
ana  her  resources. 

On  the  return  of  the  train  to  Newark,  an 
accident  occurred,   which  we   have   heard 
spoken  of  with  some  degree  of  exaggeration, 
as  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  Daily, 
which  says,  the  accident,  we  learn  from  the 
officers  of  the  company,  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  cause: — The  lever  and  fasten- 
ings for  changing  and  securing  the  turnout 
in  Elizabethtown,  not  being  completed  for 
use,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  passing  on 
it,  the  chief  engineer  ordered  the  switch  to 
be  firmly  fastened  with  strong  holts,  which 
the  mechanic  charged  with  the  service  did 
not  attend  to,  but  substituted  a  mere  spike, 
which,  by  bending  from  the  pressure  of  the 
train,  moved  die  switch  so  as  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  cars  between  the  rails.     The  train 
consisted  of  four  passenger  cars  and  three 
baggage  cars.    One  passenger  car,  and  one 
dirt  car  only  sustained  material  injury,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  nor  any  lasting  injuries  occasioned 
to  the  passengers.     All  the  cars  but  the  two 
injured  proceeded  to  Newark,  and  performed 
another  trip  to  Rahway  and  back  again  with 
passengers.  Yesterday,  the  locomotive  pass 
ed  ten  times  over  the  road  between  Newark 
and  Rahway,  carrying  about  one  thousand 
passengers  with  entire  security  and  comfort. 
The  above  accident,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was  from  a  cause  which  in  no  way  affects 
the  general  safety  of  rail  road  travelling,  and 
like  the  occurrence  of  all  untoward  events, 
will  induce  greater  caution  in  future. 

The  locomotive,  with  a  train  of  cars,  will 
for  the  present  make  three  trips  per  day,  to 
and  from  Newark  and  Rahway. 


Our  contemplated  Railrpad  to  Wheel- 
ing  and  Pittsburg,  says  a  Baltimore  paper, 
will  be  but  a  link  in  4hc  great  chain  that 
will  hereafler  be  extended  westward  from 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  following 
article  from  the  Wheeling  Gazette  shows 
that  the  people  of  Ohio  are  already  be- 
ginning  to  regard  Wheeling  as  only  a 
point  on  the  route  between  Baltimore  and 
the  far  west.  The  same  considerations 
which,  during  the  era  of  turnpikes,  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  Road 
as  a  great  central  national  avenue  be. 
tween  the  east  and  west,  arc  just  as 
weighty  and  forcible  at  the  present  time 
—nay,  much  more  so — in  favor  of  the 
Railroad. 


Railroad  from  Wheeling  to  Zanes- 
viLLE. — A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Zancsville  was  held  on  the  16tli  inst.,  (A. 
Harper  chairman,  A.  Peters  Secretary,) 
at  which  it  was  resolved — 

That  the  project  of  a  railroad  from 
Zanesville  to  Wheeling  is  practicable. 

That  as  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  it  embraces 
more  of  State  interest  and  national  im. 
portance  than  any  other  proposed  route 
within  the  State. 

That  it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  as  such 
we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  promote  it. 
That  the  chairman  appoint  a  commit- 
tee  of  twenty  to  correspond  with  citizens 
of  other  portions  of  the  State  who  may 
feel  interested  ;  to  apply  for  a  charter 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature; to  call  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
and  lake  such  other  steps  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  this  meeting  as  they 
inoy  deem  expedient ;  and  that  said  com- 
mittee iiavo  authority  to  filj  all  vacancies 
that  may  occur.  The  foifowinw  gentle- 
men compose  the  committee  : — lieorge 
Reeve,  John  Hamm,  C.  B.  Godard,  Da- 
vid  Chambers,  R.  Stillwell,  J.  D.  Track- 
er, J.  Raguet,  J.  D.  Wheeler,  B.  Van 
Home,  C.  G.  Wilson,  G.  A.  Hall,  S. 
A.  Barker,  George  James,  John  Burwell, 
J.  A.  Turner,  James  Taylor,  jr.,  W. 
Blocksom,  H.  J.  Cox,  J.  S.  Copeland, 
Solomon  Sturges. 

We  look  upon  this  movement  as  but 
the  first  step  towards  a  railroad  from 
Wheeling  to  St.  Louis.  Cannot  the  Na- 
tional Government  be  induced  to  make 
the  western  section  at  once,  instead  of 
appropriating  money  from  year  to  year, 
in  extending  the  national  road  ?  Should 
the  latter  be  finished,  and  a  parallel  rail- 
road  be  made  by  individual  enterprise,  it 
is  clear  that  the  post  office  department 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad 
companies,  and  mail  contracts  monopoliz- 
ed at  their  own  price. 


so  near  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  it  might 
compromise  the  defences  of  thai  place.  It 
now  appears  that  the  suggestion  of  this 
danger  was  first  made  by  General  Hano,  of 
the  French  engineers. — [Ibid.] 
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From  the  following  statement  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  12  out  of  13  Companies,  Rail- 
road  Stocks  are  at  a  premium. 

It  will  be  so  in  this  country. 

Prices  of  Railroad  Shares,  Nov.  7. 
Liverpool  and   Manchester 

Railway,  .        .       .£100  0 

London  andOreenwichRail- 

way, 
London    and 

Railway, ' 
Brighton  Railway; 
New  ditto  (Gibbs) 
Great  Western  Railway,    , 
London  and  Croydon  Rail. 
North  Midland  Railway, 
London  and  Blackwell  Rail 
Northern  and  Eastern, 
London  and  Southampton, 
London  and  Gravesend, 
Hull  and  Selby  Railway, 


Birmingham 
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Thames  Thnnel. — We  find  in  the  Lon. 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine,  for  October,  the 
following  article  in  relation  to  this  import- 
ant work.  We  do  not,  however,  learn  from 
it  the  precise  condition  of  the  work,  nor  the 
prospect  of  its  early  completion,  yet  it  con- 
tains  other  information  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  performing  the  work,  which  may 
be  of  use  to  our  readers,  therefore  we  give 
it  at  length.  I 


The  Company  of  the  Iron  Railroad  from 
Paris  to  St.  Germain  has  obtained  from  the 
military  authorities  permission  lo  occupy 
troops  on  that  undertaking. 

The  survey  for  the  establsihment  of  the 
Iron  Railroad  from  Paris  to  Lille  has  been 
confided  by  the  Administration  of  Bridges 
and  Highways  to  M.  Vallee.  The  plan  is 
to  make  a  communication  between  Paris 
and  the  Channel,  at  the  ports  of  Calais, 
Boulogne,  and  Dunkirk  ;  between  Paris  and 
Lille,  Paris  and  Belgium,  or  Valenciennes; 
the  Channel  and  Belgium,  or  between  the 
ports  of  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and 
Valenciennes. — [London  Courier.] 


The  Brussels  and  Antwerp  Railroad. 
— This  i$,  perhaps,  the  Railroad  of  all  oth- 
ers which  has  been  constructed  at  the  small 
est  expense ;  for  the  intervening  country  is 
almost  a  dead  level;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  amongst  the  most  successful.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  completed  from  the 
capital  to  Malines,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  half  way,  and  was  far  advanced 
towards  the  Scheldt,  when  an  order  was  re- 
ceived, forbidding  its  further  progress,  upon 
the  ground  that  approachiog,  as  it  would, 


THAMES   TUNNEL. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  correspondent  of  youFS, 
G.  L.  S.,  in  No.  632  of  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine — a  well-wisher  evidently  to  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise,  condemn- 
ing with  justice  the  angry  feelings  express- 
ed by  some  of  your  contributors  against  it, 
as  attributable  to  personal  motives,  gladly 
and  liberally  offers  a  suggestion  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  work  while  in  pro- 
gress. 

He  says,  that  "to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  earth,  during  the  exca- 
vation, he  would  drive  18  inches  apart, 
horizontally,  before  the  shield,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  iron  rods,  1 
inch  thick  and  8  feet  long,  and  that  a  sheet 
of  iron  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  should 
then  be  laid  over  every  two  of  the  rods  ; 
thus  he  would  form  over  the  shield  a  cover- 
ing (or  ceiling,)  which  would  be  moved 
forward  when  a  yard  of  tunnel  is  finished." 

Prompted,  as  he  is,  by  a  friendly  disposf- 
tion,  it  is  presumed  that  he  will  be  gratified 
by  learning  what  the  provisions  of  the  en- 
gineer actually  are  for  sustaining  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  earth,  while 
the  excavation  is  being  made.  He  should 
first  know,  however,  what  the  scale  of  the 
operation  is.      • 

The  excavation  made  for  the  Thames 
Tunnel  is  about  88  feet  in  width,  and  22 
feet  6  inches  in  height,  presenting,  there- 
fore, an  opening  exceeding  850  feet.  The 
whole  of  this  excavation,  including  its  two 
sides,  which  may  be  computed  at  400  feet, 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  powerful  appara- 
tus designated  the  shield,  as  is  also  the 
roof  of  it,  which  measure*  350  feet.    At 
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full  tide  the  weight  of  both  earth  and  \va- 1 
ter,  which  constitute  the  iuperin  umhent'^ 
pressure,  is  not  less  than  700  tons.  This  | 
is  the  portion  that  has  formed  the  subject  of 
your  correspondent's  solicitude. 

The  ceiling  of  the  shield  consists  of  24 
or  26  pieces  of  cast-iron,  denominated  staves, 
closely  adjusted  ;  and  as  they  are  some- 
limes  made  to  relieve  each  other,  and  there- 
fore subjected  to  an  increased  load,  they  are 
for  greater  strength  made  like  inverted 
troughs  of  oast-iron  ;  their  breadth  is  18 
inches,  the  depth  of  their  sides  7  inches, 
and  their  length  9  feet,  independently  of  a 
tail  of  wrought-iron  which  overlays  the 
brickwork.  The  edges  in  front  are  made 
sharp  for  entering  the  ground,  and  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  staves  are  planed  very 
true.  Similar  staves  are  laid  against  the 
sides  of  the  shield,  all  planed  and  equally 
well  adjusted  ;  each  stave  can  be  impelled 
singly  as  sheet  piles  are.  Upon  the  whole 
the  shield  may  be  viewed  as  a  coffer-dam, 
which,  instead  of  being  moved  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  is  placed  and  is  impelled 
horizontally.  The  standing  part  of  the 
shield  consists  of  12  parallel  frames,  all  in- 
dependent of  each  other. 

The  front  of  this  vast  excavation  is  pro- 
tected in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the 
sides.  It  is  panelled  all  over  with  small 
boards,  each  of  which  is  3  feet  long  and  6 
inches  wide.  There  are,  therefore,upwards 
of  600  of  these  boards,  technically  called 
polings,  for  covering  the  whole  face  of  the 
excavation.  Every  one  of  these  polings  is 
held  in  place,  and  secured  by  means  of  two 
hand-jacks  or  screws,  abutting  against  the 
frames.  There  are,  therefore,  upwards  of 
one  thousand  of  these  jacks  in  action  for 
securing  the  face  of  the  excavation,  or, 
rather,  for  pressing  against  the  ground  with 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  any  disruption 
of  its  various  strata  ;  for  were  the  ground 
to  be  at  all  deranged,  the  pressure  against 
the  sides  and  front  of  the  shield  might  soon 
increase  to  2,600  or  3,000  tons,  independent- 
ly of  that  of  the  superincumbent  pressure. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  every 
successive  side,  which  at  its  full  head  is 
76  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  excavation, 
causes  an  incessant  variation  in  that  pres- 
sure tending  to  strain  the  hard  strata,  and 
to  soften  or  knead  the  intervening  soft  ones  ; 
a  fact  quite  unnoticed  by  projectors  of  plans, 
but  which  proved  fatal  to  those  who  at- 
tempted the  drift-way  under  the  Thames  in 
1808.  The  pressure  exerted  against  the 
front  of  the  excavation  by  the  agency  of 
the  shield,  must  therefore  be  uniformly  kept 
at  a  maximum.  The  shield  is  advanced 
only  9  inches  at  a  time,  while  the  brick 
structure  proceeds  simultaneously.  . 

Your  correspondent,  influenced  as  he  is 
by  the  best  motives,  will  have  great  satis- 
faction in  learning,  that  the  new  shield  is 
now  being  made  without  the  necessity  for 
modifying  any  law  of  hydraulics,  or  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  has  been 
'  too  much  the  ceise  with  the  various  projec- 
tors who  have  sought  to  labor  in  the  same 
field  with  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel. 

Those  who,  without  considering  what 
must  first  be  done  under-ground,  conceive 
that  every  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by 


some  particular  covering  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  over  the  tunnel,  such  as  timber- 
flooring,  rafts,  planking,  roofing,  plates  of 
metal  of  any  kind,  tarpaulings,  sails,  leath- 
er, &c.,  loaded  over  with  some  great  weight 
or  not  loaded  at  all,  should  further  consider 
that  they  have,  we  are  eissured,  upwards  of 
300  competitors  for  the  same  expedient, 
besides  about  90  who,  from  motives  of  cau- 
tion, have  reseiTed  the  disclosure  of  their 
respective  plans,  until  some  renumeration 
should  previously  be  provided. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  List  of  Competitors, were 
first  to  consult  the  report  of  those  miners 
who  directed  the  attempts  that  were  made 
and  carried  on  with  so  much  perseverance, 
between  the  years  1803  and  1808,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  opening  a  roadway  un- 
der the  Thames  at  llotherhithe.  These 
were  miners  (Comishmen),  engineers  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  and,  consequently, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task  in  every 
respect  ;  they  were  as  sanguine,  too,  as 
any  of  the  projectors  of  this  day ;  and  their 
excavation  was  limited,  in  the  first  place, 
to  a  simple  driftway,  the  height  of  which 
was  only  5  feet,  the  breadth  2  feet  6  inches 
at  the  top,  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom,  form- 
ing, therefore,  an  excavation  that  was  sixty 
times  smaller  than  the  excavation  which 
has  been  made  for  the  Thames  Tunnel. — 
DimimUive,  however,  as  this  hole  was  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  tunnel,  the 
ground  in  the  roof,  though  .supported  by 
substantial  planking,  gave  way  once  in  a 
fluid  state,  leaving  an  unsupported  cavity 
over  the  roof  of  the  driftway  ;  still  it  held 
itself  up  ;  but   a   second    accident   of  the 


same  natvire  having  occun*ed  under,a  very 
high  tide,  the  river  broke  the  ground  and 


entered  the  drift.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
loose  ground  that  forced  its  wav  first  into 
the  drift,  and  the  river  afterwards.  Ihe 
miners  succeeded  in  filling  the  hole  and  in 
re-entering  the  drift,  but  tlie  men  could  not 
continue  the  working  ;  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  engineer's  report,  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  frequent  bursts  of  sand  and  of  loafer, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  quite 
impmcticable  to  proceed  further  ;  so,  after 
having  probed  the  ground  from  underneath 
in  many  places,  he  concluded  and  reported 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  excava- 
tion of  any  size  under  the  Thames.  It  nev- 
er entered  the  head  of  this  engineer,  Mr. 
Trevethick,  a  remarkably  ingenious  and 
enterprising  man,  who  conducted  the  ope- 
ration to  its  final  abandonment,  that  any 
covering,  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  would  prevent  the  river  filling  his 
drift  or  a  turmel,  at  every  tide,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  wells  situated  at  many  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river. 

But  he  resorted  to  one  expedient  which 
he  conceived  would  answer  the  emergency 
— one  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  the 
intrepidity  of  this  engineer.  That  is,  in 
order  to  clear  or  pass  through  the  place 
which  had  been  filled  up  in  closing  the 
hole  made  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river, 
he  reduced  the  height  of  his  drift  from  6 
feet  to  3  feet.  The  men  a«d  the  engineers, 
too,  had  therefore  to  work  on  their  knees. 
Awful  enough  for  such  a  task  !  Thus  re- 
duced, the  area  of  the  excavation  of  this 


drift  hardly  exceeded  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  that  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  under 
corresponding  circumstances. 

Any  one  can  form  an  idea  of  a  hole 
three  feet  square  by  looking  at  some  garret 
window  ;  but  not  so  easily  of  a  hole  of  a 
greater  sectional  area — for  example,  than 
the  old  House  of  Commons  was. 

It  is  no  absurdity,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  a  hole  of  larger 
area  than  tliat  hall,  under  a  head  of  water 
as  high  as  the  Custom-house.  The  en- 
gineer who  has  made  it  never,  however, 
professed  being  a  miner,  and  never  exclu- 
ded miners,  or  any  person  interested  profes- 
sionally, from  a  sight  of  his  works. 

Let  us  farther  notice  here  what  Mr.  Vazie 
said,  who  was  not  only  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Treveithick,but  the  directing  engineer, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  first  392  feet  of  that 
drift.  In  his  letter,  by  way  of  appeal,  to 
the  proprietors,  dated  the  7th  of  Etecember, 
1807,  relying,  as  he  somewhat  emphatical- 
ly assumed  it,  "  on  his  professional  informa- 
tion in  the  art  of  mining"  he  stated,  "  / am 
bold  to  say,  that  the  only  material  difficulties 
with  tvhich  irc  have  had  to  contend  have  arisen 
from  not  having  had  the  50  horse  steam  en- 
gine,'" which  had  actually  been  purchased 
at  his  suggestion,  and  for  which  a  H-horse 
power  hud  been  substituted.  He  then  ad- 
verts to  "  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  work- 
ing underneath  a  river  so  deep  and  so  rapid 
as  the  Thames  ;"  and  boasts  of  having, 
nevertheless,*  "  succe^ed  in  defiance  of  diffi- 
culties pronounced  insurmountable  by  several 
[engineers.''  In  another  part  of  his  letter  he 
adds,  "  I  have  been  repeatedly,  laboriously 
employed  through  thf,  night,  without  taking 
any  refreshment ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  me  to  remain  40  hours  without 
rest  ;  and  for  upwards  of  four  years  and  a 

half  I  DID  NOT  SLEEP  ONE  NIGHT  FROM  THE 

WORKS — /  am  proud  to  state  this,  &c." 

And  all  these  arguments  were  from  prac- 
tical miners,  who  had  but  one  miner  and 
one  carpenter  to  direct  for  making  a  shaft, 
begun  on  a  diameter  of  1 1  feet  and  com- 
pleted at  8  feet ;  then  carrying  a  driftway  5 
feet  in  height,  wherein  not  a  single  brick 
had  been  used. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  in  respect  to  these 
great  efforts  towards  making  "  convenient 
carriage-ways"  ^uite  loater-proof. 


•'  Parturietu  mona,  nateitur  ridiculut  mut .'" 

And  now  not  a  vestage  can  be  traced  of 
these  vast  labors. 

But  of  the  Thames  Tuimel  there  is  to 
be  seen  that  which  demonstrates  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Brunei ;  and 
knowing  that  it  has  withstood  the  shock 
of  two  irruptions  of  the  river,  we  have  a 
sufficient  security  of  the  strength  of  the 
structure  to  assure  us,  that  when  comple- 
ted it  will  endure — a  lasting  monument  to 
national  enterprise  and  zeal  in  promoting 
practical  science.  We  may  at  this  period 
repeat  what  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  of  it  in  1829,  viz.  "  There  is 
no  work  upon  which  the  public  interest  of 
foreign  nations  has  been  more  excited  than 
it  has  been  upon  this  tunnel ;"  and  fat  a 
confirmation  of  the  interest  felt  in  our  own 
country,  we  may  refer  your  readers  to  the 
transactions  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
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2d  of  July,  1830,  or  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  ihe  24th  of  August  last. 

The  reports  of  the  former  attempts  and  pro- 
ceedings were  publishe<l  in  1809  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  when  they  made 
a  public  appeal  for  plans,  offering  a  liberal 
reward  for  that  which  should  be  adopted. 
Fifty-three  pUms  were  obtained  upon  this 
appeal.  The  practical  and  scientific  men, 
tD  whom  they  were  referred  for  examination, 
concurred  in  opinion  that  none  woidd  an- 
swer for  effecting  tiic  object  on  a  proper 
scale.  All  farther  attempt  was  in  conse- 
qucince  given  up  by  the  Company.  A  sub- 
sequent one,  by  working  from  above  the 
river,  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

Had  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
No.  605,  been  as  solicitous  for  correctness 
as  he  is  familiar  with  censure,  he  would 
not  have  felt  himself  called  on  to  reprobate 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  having  grant- 
ed 250,000/.  for  the  coinjjletion  of  an  enter- 
prise, as  far  complete  I  m  it  i  =,  .which  had 
received  the  fullest  and  most  uneipiixxK-al 
approbation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington; nomeanauthoriiy  uisuch  matters, 
more  particidarly  when  he  had  made  him- 
self familiar  with  those  facts  and  circum- 
stances already  stated,  but  which  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  denied  by  your  rorre.-sjwndent.    Nor 
is  it  other  than  natural  that  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Althorp,  should 
have  been  influenced  in  his  decision  by  such 
sentiments  as  those  p\iblicly  expressed  by 
hi^  Grace  ;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  the  no- 
velty of  the  work,  the  difliculrj'  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  such  a  work  was 
liable,  tended  to  increase  the  expense  of  this 
great  undertaking,  yet  that  the  work  itself 
had  cost  only  120,000/. ;"  that  is,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  by  hi.>  Grace,  viz.  the  11th 
of  June,  1828,  which  included,  however,  the 
expanse  of  the  first  eruption  :ind  part  of  that 
of  the  second.     But  up  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1828,   when  the  works  were  en- 
tirely suspended  and  were  closed,  the  cost 
of  the  works  of  the  tunnel,  includinnf  the 
shield,  the  steam-engine,  and  a  powerful 
pumping-apparatus,    was   not   more   than 
126,740/.,  including  both  accidents,  instead 
of  240,000/.,  as  your  correspondent  asserts 
it.     Adverting  farther  to  the  benefit  which 
will  result  from  the  work  by  uniting  popu- 
lous districts,  his  Grace  added,  that  "  men 
cannot  but  see  the  great  political,  military,  and 
commercial  benefits  that  w  HI  be  derived  from 
the   example  of  such  a  loork,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries ;  that  the  accidents  ichich  have 
occurred  have  demonstrated  the  practicabiUty 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  genius  and  the  ability 
of  the  engineer  who  has  conducted  it ;  they 
have  also  proved  this,  that  the  xcork  (f  itself  is 
excellent,"  &c. 

This  same  correspondent  remark?,  that 
if  the  engineer  had  gone  ileeper  with  hi.'? 
timnel,  he  would  have  avoided  all  difncid 
lies  and  accidents.  Now  were  he  to  refer 
,  to  the  reports  of  those  engineers  already  al- 
luded to,  who  operated  betwe-Mi  the  years 
1803  and  1808,  he  would  find  that  they 
could  not  venture  lower  than  76  feet— 
which  fact  he  will  find  to  be  confirmed  by 
well-sinkers,  who  have  opened  wells  near 
the  river  on  the  south  side ;  and  further,  he 
may  be  informed,  that  eminent  geologists 


have  warned  Mr.  Brunei  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  60  feet  bed  of  blowing  sand  ex- 
isting below  that  depth,  and  that  they  re- 
commended him  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  river  as,  perhaps,  the  enemy  least  to 
be  dreaded. 

Notwith.standing  the  ptiblic  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the 
utility  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  nation- 
al honor  which  is  attached  to  its  completion, 
and  notwithstanding  the  confidence  which 
even  the  most  disastrous  accidents  have  in- 
spired in  the  plan,  by  which  one  half,  or 
nearly,  of  the  undertaking  has  been  realised 
and  carried  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
another  correspondent  or  contributor  of  3'ours 
in  No.  626,  subscribing  himself  Fanqvi,  ex- 
cited evidently   by  some  grievous   disap- 
pointment, protests  against  the  enterprise, 
premising  with  an  eulogical  preface  on  the 
present  member  for  Berkshire  for  his  manly 
exposure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
pretended  man<£uvres   of  the  patrons  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  in  obtaining  270,0001.  from 
the  Government.     This  critic  unhesitatingly 
affirms,  that  the   work,  "  1/  ever  finished, 
loill  only  be  a  monument  of  folly  and  absurdi- 
ty, because  no  vehicles  of  any  description  will 
ever  use  it  asayneans  of  transit.'''     And  he 
concludes  by  asking,  "  loho  were  the  three 
most  eminent  engineers  ivho  had  examined  the 
plans  of  that  scientific  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei?" 

The  charge  of  folly  and  stupidity  cer- 
tainly possesses  some  novelty  to  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  value  the  benefit  of 
good  communications  across  a  large  navi- 
gable river,  as  the  Thames  is  all  the  way 


from 

a  permanent 


London  Bridge 


to  its  mouth,  where 


laud  communication  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained.  But  to  his  question. 
It  may  be  replied,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  the  first  eminent  engineer  who, 
as  far  back  ns  the  year  1820,  had  examin- 
ed the  plan,  and  who  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  continued  to  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  its  application.  The  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  may  be  considered  the  second  who 
expres.^ed  himself  mo.';t  favorable  to  the 
plan,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  name 
of  Wollaston  stands  the  first  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  most  prominent,  not  only  in  the 
list  of  subscribers,  but  of  proprietors  to  this 
day.  In  Mr.  Donkin  may  be  found  the 
third,  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  practical 
knowledge  of  machinery,  was  fully  compe- 
tent to  judge  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
shield  after  he  had  examined  it. 

I  cannot  but  give  a  specific  denial  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  speculation  was  one  of 
those  which  take  their  date  from  the  event- 
ful years  of  1825  and  1826,  because  the  first 
meeting,  convened  by  the  friends  of  the  en- 
terprise for  organizing  a  company,  took 
place  in  December,  1823,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions were  made  up  at  a  General  Meeting 
in  February,  1824.  Should  your  corres- 
pondent not  be  satisfied  with  the  testimonies 
ah-eady  adduced,  wc  may  refer  him  to  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times,  at  that  periotl 
conducted  by  the  present  member  for  Berk- 
shire. The  article  in  question  is  dated  4th 
July,  1828;  consequently,  after  the  two 
eruptions  of  the  river.  It  is  therein  said, 
that  "  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  an  imderta- 
kingof  the  highest  national  importance  and 
credit,  and  such  as  ought  to  meet  with  the 


most  ample  public  support  in  extricating  it 
from  its  difficulties,  and  rendering  it  a  proud 
monument  of  national  utility  and  honor." 
We  may  conclude,  by  informing  your 
numerous  readers  and  the  public,  that  this 
national  undertaking  is  in  progress  towards 
that  anticipated  achievement ;  and  we  may, 
on  the  best  authority,  add,  that  the  front  of 
the  excavation  has  been  worked  and  ad- 
vanced several  feet,  and  the  ceiling  of  it 
raised  in  equal  proportion ;  the  whole  having 
been  done  with  perfect  safety;  and,  more- 
over, that  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  shield 
has  been  removed,  and  some  portion  of  the 
new  one  has  been  put  up.  J. 

For  the  Railroad  Journa]. 
ON   THE  M.iNUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  SOLU- 
BLE GLASS. 

Translated  from  "Traite  de  Chitnic  appliqu^e  aux  Art*-, 
par  Mr.  Duiiiaa,"  by  Jamks  Rknwick,  L.  L.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Nat.  Exp.  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New-York. 

Soluble  glass  is  a  simple  silicate  of  po- 
tassa  or  sodn,  which  unites  perfect  solubil* 
ity  in  boiling  water  to  some  of  the  general 
properties  of  common  glass  :  besides,  al- 
though the  uses  to  which  soluble  glass  is 
applied  are  very  different  from  those  of 
common  glass,  the  study  of  it  will  furnish 
such  exact  and  close  analogies  to  other  de- 
scriptions of  glass,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
nclude  it  in  the  groupe  of  chemical  com- 
pounds which  they  form. 

The  discovery  of  soluble  glass  and  of  its 
uses,  is  due  to  a  distinguished  German 
chemist,  from  whom  we  derive  all  we  have 
to  say  in  relation  to  it.  This  glass,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  liquid  which 
may  be  applied  to  cloth  or  wood,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  incombustible. 
In  fact,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dissolved,  a  la3'er  of  a  substance 
capable  of  fusing  when  heated,  is  deposited 
on  these  bodies,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ig  them  from  the  contact  of  air  neces- 
sary for  their  combustion. 

Preparation. — Soluble  glass  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  pure  silea,  obtained  by 
precipitation,  hi  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potassa;  but,  this  process  being  both  incon- 
venient and  costly,  cannot  be  practised 
upon  a  large  scale. 

When  sand  and  carbonate  of  potassa  are 
heated  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  never 
wholly  driven  off,  except  when  the  sand  is 


in  excess ;  but  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  expelled  by  adding  powdered 
charcoal  to  the  mixture,  in  such  proportion 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  that  part  of  the  car- 
bonate which  is  not  decomposed  may  meet 
wit  ha  sufficient  quantity  of  carbon  to  convert 
it  into  carbonic  oxide.  In  this  way  the  silica 
first  forms  a  silicate  in  the  proportions  con- 
tained in  common  glass,  and  drives  off  the 
appropriate  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
then,  at  a  high  heat  the  rest  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon, 
the  carbonic  oxide  escaj>es,  and  the  potassa 
thus  freed,  either  sublimes,  or  combines  with 
the  glass  already  formed. 

In  order  to  obtain  soluble  glass  of  good 
and  uniform  quality,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  The  carbonate  of  potassa  em- 
ployed, must  be  purified.*  If  it  contain  much 


•  Pearlosh  being  the  parer  fonn,  we  shall  um  iu 
name  in  the  practiral  part.       /     '.:?  ■ 


Advocate  of  internal.  improvExHENTs. 
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chloride  of  potassium,  the  product  will  not  be 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  a  glutinous 
residuum  will  be  left.  In  addition,  the  glass 
will  be  liable  to  effloresce.  Sulphate  of  jx)- 
tcissa  does  not  produce  any  bad  effect,  be- 
cause it  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon,  when 
the  matter  continues  sufficiently  long  in 
fusion,  but  without  this  precaution  the  glass 
will  contain  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which 
also  has  a  tendency  to  effloresence. 

The  sand  must  be  pure,  or  at  any  rate 
must  not  contain  any  notable  proportion  of 
lime  or  alumina,  for  these  earths  render  a 
part  of  the  glass  insoluble.  A  small  portion 
of  oxide  of  iron  has  no  influence  on  the 
qualities  of  the  glass. 

The  sand  and  carbonate  of  potassa  (pearl- 
ash)  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  two  of 
the  latter  to  three  of  the  former,  and  to  10 
parts  of  pearlash  and  15  of  sand,  4  parts  of 
charcoal  are  added  ;  a  less  portion  of  char 
coal  must  not  be  taken ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  form  of  potash  employed  be  not  suffi- 
ciently pure,  a  larger  proportion  of  char- 
coal may  be  advantageously  employed. 
This  substiince  accelerates  the  fusion  of 
the  glass,  and  separates  from  it  all  the  car- 
bonic acid,  of  which  there  would  other- 
wise remain  a  small  quantity,  which  would 
have  an  injurious  effect. 

In  other  respects,  the  same  precautions 
that  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
common  glass,  are  to  be  observed.  The 
materials  must  be  first  well  mixed,  then 
fritted,  and  finally  melted  in  a  glass  pot, 
until  the  mass  becomes  liquid  and  homo- 
geneous. The  melted  matter  is  taken  out 
of  the  po.t  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  the  pot  is 
then  filled  with  fresh/H/. 

Thirty  pounds  of  pearlash,  45  of  sand, 
and  12  lbs.  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be 
taken  for  a  charge  ;  with  this  quantity  the 
heat  must  be  continued  for  5  or  6  hours. 

The  cmde  glass  thus  obtained  is  usually 
full  of  air  bubbles  ;  it  is  as  hard  as  common 
glass,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  and  trans- 
parent at  the  edges ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
color  approaching  to  whiteness,  and  at 
others  is  yellowish  or  reddish  ;  these  are 
indications  that  the  quantity  of  charcoal  has 
not  been  sufficient. 

If  it  be  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the 
air,  it  undergoes  slight  changes,  which 
rather  tend  to  improve,  than  injure  its  qual- 
ities, li  attracts  a  little  moisture  from  the  air 
which  slowly  penetrates  its  mass,  without 
changing  its  aggregation  or  its  appearance: 
it  merely  cracks,  and  a  slight  effloresence 
appeals  at  its  surface.  If  it  be  exposed  to 
heat,  after  it  have  undergone  this  change, 
it  swells  up,  owing  to  the  escapo  of  the 
aqueous  matter  it  has  absorbed. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  for  solution  in  boil- 
ing water,  it  must  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
stampers  ;  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would 
dissolve  too  slowly.  One  part  of  glass 
requires  from  4  to  6  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  water  is  first  heatetl  to  ebullition  in 
an  open  boiler,  the  powdered  glass  is  then 
added  by  degrees,  and  must  be  continually 
stirred,  to  prevent  it  fi"om  adhering  to  the 
bottom.  The  ebullition  must  be  contmued 
three  or  four  hours,  until  no  more  glass  is 
dissolved :  the  liquor  will  then  have  acqui- 
red the  proper  degreeof  concentration.  If  the 


ebullition  be  checked  bfefore  this  state  is  at- 
tained, carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
potassa  from  the  air,  which  will  produce  an 
injurious  effect  ;  for  the  same  reason,  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  must  not  be  em- 
ployed, for  during  the  long  evaporation 
which  will  then  become  necessary,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  water  will  readily  com- 
bine with  the  potassa,  and  cause  a  precipi- 
tation of  the  silica. 

Wlien  the  liquor  becomes  too  thick,  bo- 
fore  the  whole  of  the  glass  is  dissolved, 
boiling  water  must  be  added. 

When  the  solution  has  acquired  the  con- 
sistence of  syrop,  and  a  density  of  1.24  to 
1.25,  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  and  fit 
for  use.  It  is  then  permitted  to  rest,  in  order 
that  the  insoluble  parts  may  be  deposited  ; 
while  it  is  cooling,  a  coriaceous  jjellicle 
forms  upon  the  surface,  which  after  a  time 
disappears  of  itself,  or  ma}^  be  rodissolved 
by  depressing  it  in  the  hquor.  This  pelli- 
cle begins  to  appear  dming  the  ebullition, 
as  the  liquor  approaches  a  slate  of  concen- 
tration, and  may  even  serve  to  indicate  this 
state. 

When  the  crude  glass  is  of  a  proper  com- 
position, contains  but  few  saline  impurities, 
and  no  sulphuret  of  potassium,  it  may  be 
treated  in  the  way  we  have  described.  But 
if  it  contain  any  notable  proportion  of  these 
substances,  they  must  be  separated  before 
it  is  di3.«olved  ;  this  separation  may  be  ef- 
fected in  the  following  manner.  The  powder- 
ed glass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
must  be  frequently  stirred  ;  if  it  nm  into 
lumps,  which  will  happen  in  moist  weather, 
they  must  be  broken  up.  The  gla5.=,  as  we 
have  stated,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  the  foreign  substances  either  separate 
or  efflore.=^ce.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  re- 
move them  from  the  glass.  It  is  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  frequently  stirred.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  the  liquor  is  removed,  it 
will  then  contain  a  part  of  all  the  saline  im- 
purities, and  a  little  of  the  silicate  of  }K)ias- 
sa ;  the  powder  is  again  to  be  washed 
with  fre.sh  water.  Soluble  glass  thus  treat- 
ed, readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  soluble  gla.ss  is  employed  in  Jhe  liquid 
form  alone,  it  is  kept  in  this  state  for  use. 
To  preserve  it,  no  particular  care  is  neces- 
sary, as  even  after  a  long  space  of  t  ime  it 
undergoes  no  perceptible  change,  if  the  so- 
lution have  been  properly  prepared.  The 
only  precaution  is  not  to  allow  air  too  free 
an  access  to  it. 

A  similar  product  may  be  obtained  by 
using  a  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  one  of 
potassa.  In  this  case,  two  parts  of  the  soda 
of  the  shops  is  required  for  one  of  silica. 
This  glass  has  the  same  properties  as  the 
other,  but  is  more  valuable  in  its  uses.  The 
solutions  of  these  two  kinds  of  glass  may 
be  mixed  in  any  proportion  whatever,  and 
this  mixture  is  more  serviceable  in  some 
cases,  than  either  of  them  separately. 

Properties. — Soluble  glass  forms  a  vis- 
cid solution,  which  when  concentrated  be 
comes  turbid  and  opalescent  ;  it  has  an  al- 
kaline taste  and  reaction.  The  solution 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water.  When 
the  density  of  the  solution  is  1.25,  it  con- 
tains nearly  28  per  cent,  of  glass  ;  if  the 


concentration  be  carried  beyond  this  point, 
it  becomes  so  viscid  that  it  may  be  drawn 
out  in  threads  like  molten  glass.  Finally 
the  liquor  passes  to  the  state  of  a  vitrous 
mass,  whose  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  it  then 
resembles  common  glass,  except  in  hard- 
ness. When  the  solution  is  applied  to 
other  bodies,  it  dries  rapidly  at  common 
temperatures,  and  forms  a  coat  like  a  var- 
nish. 

Soluble  glass  when  dried,  does  not  un- 
dergo any  perceptible  change  w^hen  expo- 
sed to  the  air,  and  attracts  from  it  neither 
moisture  nor  carbonic  acid  ;  neither  has  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  any  well 
marked  action  on  the  concentrated  solution; 
but  when  a  cunent  of  carbonic  acid  is  pass- 
ed through  the  solution,  the  glass  is  decom- 
posed, and  hydrate  of  silica  deposited.  But 
a  weak  solution  becomes  turbid  on  ex- 
po.^ure  to  the  air,  and  is  after  a  time  de- 
composed wholly.  When  the  glass  is  im- 
pure, an  effloresence  is  formed  after  a  while, 
which  may  be  produceil  either  by  the  car- 
bonate and  hyposulphite  of  potassa,  or  by 
chloride  of  potassium. 

Soluble  glass  dissolves  gradually  without 
residuum  in  boiling  water  ;  but  in  cold  wa- 
ter the  solution  is  so  slow  as  to  have  led  to 
a  belief  that  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all.  It 
however  never  becomes  entirely  insoluble, 
except  when  it  contains  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  silica,  or  when  it  is  mixed  with 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  earths,  metallic 
oxides,&c.  v/ith  which  double  or  triple  salts 
are  formed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common 
glasses. 

Soluble  glass  which  has  been  expo.sed  to 
the  air,  and  is  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
action  of  heat,  swells  and  cracks  at  first, 
autl  melts  with  difficulty.  It  then  loses 
aboiu  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  there- 
fore conti\ins,  even  when  solid,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water,  which  It  does  not 
lose  when  simply  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Alcohol  precipitates  it  unaltered  from  its 
solution  in  water.  When  the  solution  is 
concentrated,  but  little  alcohol  is  required 
for  precipitation,  and  it  need  not  be  highly 
rectified.  Pure  soluble  glass  rriay  there- 
fore be  easily  obtained  from  an  impure  solu- 
tion by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
being  added,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
permitted  to  settle  ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
is  decanteil,  the  precipitate  collected,  rapid- 
ly stirred  after  the  addition  of  a  little  cold 
water,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  In  truth, 
however,  this  process  is  attended  with  some 
loss,  for  even  cold  water  will  rapidly  dissolve 
the  precipitated  glass,  in  consequence  of  its 
minute  division. 

Tlie  acids  decompose  the  solution  of  glass. 
They  also  act  upon  it  when  solid,  separat- 
ing the  silica  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Uses. — The  properties  of  soluble  glass 
fit  it  for  numerous  and  varied  applica- 
tions. It  has  been  used  in  the  theatre  of 
Munich  as  a  means  of  safety  from  fire. 

All  sorts  of  vegetable  matter,  wood,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  linen,  paper,  &c.  are,  as  is  well 
known,  combustible ;  but  in  order  that  they 
shall  bum,  two  conditions  are  requisite,  an 
elevated  temperature,  and  free  contact  of 
air,  to  furnish  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their 
transformation   into  water   and    carbonic 
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acid.      When  once  set  on  fire,  their  own 


combustion  develops  the  heat  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  chemical  action,  provided  they 
be  in  contact  with  air.  If  deprived  of  such 
contact,  and  made  red  hot,  they  will,  it  is 
true,  yield  inflammable  volatile  products, 
but  the  carbon  which  is  left  will  not  bum, 
as  it  is  deprived  of  air,  and  thus  the  com- 
bustion will  stop  of  itself  Such  is  the  part 
which  all  the  fixed  fusible  salts  are  capable 
of  performing,  if  they  be  in  addition  com- 
posed of  substances  incapable  of  yielding 
their  oxygen  at  a  low  red  heat,  to  either 
carbon  or  hydrogen.  These  salts  melt  as 
the  vegetable  matter  becomes  heated  ;  they 
form  upon  it  a  coat  impenetrable  to  the  air, 
and  either  prevent  altogether,  or  limit  its 
combustion.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of 
ammonia  have  such  a  character,  but  they 
are  so  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  to  be 
liable  to  objections  which  cannot  be  urged 
agfainst  soluble  glass. 

Although  soluble  glass  is  of  itself  a  good 
perservative  from  fire,  it  fulfills  the  object 
better  when  it  is  mixed  with  another  incom- 
bustible body  in  powder.     In  this  case  the 
solution  of  glass  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  oil  of  painters.     The   several   coats 
have  more  body,  become   more  solid,  and 
more  durable,  and  if  the  substance  which 
is  added   be  of  proper   quality,  coagulate 
by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  strongly  adhe- 
sive crust.     Clay,  whiting,  calcined  bones, 
powdered  glass,  &c.  may  all  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say 
with  certainty  which  of  them  is  to  be   pre- 
ferred.     A  mixture  of  clay  and  whiting, 
appears  to  be  better  than  either  used  sepa- 
rately.    Calcined  bones  form  with  soluble 
glass  a  very    solid    and    adhesive    mass. 
Litharge,  which,  with  ihe  glass,  makes  an 
easily  fusible  mixture,  does  not  give  a  pro- 
duct fitted  for  coating  wood,  as  the  mixture 
contracts  in  drying  ;  it  therefore  cracks,  iand 
is  easily  separated.     Flint  glass,  and  crude 
soluble  glass,  are  excellent  additions.     The 
latter  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  it 
is  pulverized,  in  order  to  attract  moistvire. — 
If  it  be  mixed  with  the  solution,  and  be  then 
applied  to  any  body  whatever,  it  in  a  short 
time  forms  a  coating  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
if  the  glass  be  of  good  quality,  is  unaltera- 
ble by  exposure,  and  resists  foe  admirably. 
The  scorijB  of  iron  and  lead,  felspar,  fluor, 
may  all  be   employed   with  soluble  glass  ; 
but  experience   alone  can  decide  which  of 
these  substances  is  best,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion they   are   to  be   employed.      We 
should  advise  that  the  first  coat  should  al- 
ways be  a  simple  solution  of  the  glass  ;  and 
that  a  similar  solution  be  applied  over  coats 
composed  of  its  mixture  with  other  substan- 
ces, particularly  when  such  a  coat   is  mi- 
even,  and  rough. 

The  last  named  substances  fonu  a  solid 
and  durable  coating,  which  suflfers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not 
involve  any  great  expense,  and  is  jeadily 
applied.  But  in  order  that  it  may  not  fail, 
particular  care  is  to  be  taken  both  in  pre- 
paring and  employing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  wood  and  other  bodies 
with  it,  the  solution  must  be  made  of  a 
pure  glass,  for  otherwise  it  would  efiioresce 
and  finally  fall  off.  However,  a  small  de- 
gree of  impurity  is  not  injurious,  although 


I  after  a  few  days  a  slight  efflorenscence  will 
appear  ;  this  may  be  washed  off  by  water, 
and  will  not  show  itself  a  second  time. — 
When  a  durable  covering  is  to  be  applied 
to  wood,  too  strong  a  solution  must  not  be 
employed  at  first,  for  in  this  case  it  will  not 
be  absorbed,  will  not  displace  the  air  from 
the  pores,  and  in  consequence  will  not  adhere 
strongly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the 
brush  several  times  over  the  same  place, 
and  not  to  spread  the  coating  too  lightly. 
For  the  last  coats  a  more  concentrated  so- 
lution may  be  employed,  still  it  must  not  be 
too  thick,  and  must  be  spread  as  evenly  as 
possible.  Each  coat  must  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  another  is  applied  ;  and  this  will 
take  in  warm  and  dry  weather  at  least  24 
hours.  After  2  hours  the  coat  appears  to 
be  dry,  but  is  still  in  a  state  to  be  softened 
by  laying  on  another.  The  same  incon- 
venience will  then  arise,  which  occurs 
when  a  thick  cotit  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  applied  ;  the  coast  will  crack,  and 
does  not  adhere.  This  however  is  only 
the  case  when  potassa  is  the  base  of  the 
glass,  for  that  formed  from  soda  does  not  ap- 
pear to^rack. 

In  applying  soluble,  glass  to  the  wood- 
work of  the  theatre  at  Munich,  10  per  cent, 
of  yellow  clay  {ochre  1)  was  added.  After 
six  months,  the  coat  had  suffered  but  little 
change  ;  it  was  damaged  only  in  a  few 
places,  where  it  had  need  of  some  repair. 
This  arose  from  a  short  time  only  having 
been  allowed  for  the  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  gliiss,  and  they  were  therefore 
done  without  proper  attention. 

When  this  mode  is  employed  for  preserv- 
ing a  theatre  from  fire,  it  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  woodwork,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
preserve  the  scenery,  which  is  still  more 
exposed  to  danger.  None  of  the  methods 
yet  proposed  for  this  purp>ose  appears  as  ad- 
vantageous as  soluble  glass,  for  it  does  not 
act  on  vegetable  matter,  and  completely 
fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  thread ;  it 
fixes  itself  in  the  web,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  separated,  and  increases  the 
durability  of  the  fabric.  The  firmness 
which  it  gives  to  stufl!s  does  not  injure 
them  for  use  as  curtains,  because  it  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  easily  rolled. 
So  far  as  the  painting  of  scenes  is  concerned, 
the  glass  forms  a  good  ground  for  the 
colors.      To  prevent  the    changes   which 


to  the  shrinking  of  the  mixture,  and  becomes 
inseparable  from  it,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  when  it  is  applied  to  wood.. 
A  single  part  of  litharge  in  fine  powder 
is  sufficient  for  14  parts  of  concentrated 
liquor. 

Soluble  glass  is  capable  of  many  other 
applications,  and  particularly  as  a  cement ; 
for  this  use  it  is  superior  to  all  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  employed,  for  uniting 
broken  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

It  maj'  be  used  in  place  of  glue  or  isin- 
glass in  applying  colors,  although  when 
emploj'cd  by  itself,  it  does  not  make  a  var- 
ni.sh  which  will  preserve  its  transparency 
when  in  contact  with  air. 


some  colors,  Prussian  blue  and  lake  for 
instance,  might  undergo  from  the  alkaline 
matter,  it  will  be  necessary  before  jxiinting 
to  apply  a  coat  of  alum,  and  then  one  of 
whiting. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  applying 
soluble  glass  to  cloths,  still  this  operation 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  be  imagin- 
ed. It  is  not  sufficient  to  coat  or  dip  them 
in  the  solution;  they  still  require  after  this 
operation  to  be  subjected  to  pressure.  This 
object  might  perhaps  be  best  attained  by 
passing  them  between  rollers  plunged  in  the 
solution.  When  a  cloth  which  is  only 
coated  with  soluble  glass,  is  put  into  the 
fire,  it  will  remain  incandescent  after  it  is 
taken  out.  This  is  not  the  case  when  it 
has  been  properly  impregnated  with  the  so- 
lution. A  still  better  purpose  is  answered 
in  this  case,  when  litharge  has  been  added 
to  the  solution.    The  stuff  in  drying  yields 


ExTRAORDIN.VRY      INVENTION      OF     M. 

SuDRE. — On  Wednesday  evening,  M.  Su- 
dre  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Liverpool,  upon  his  system  of 
universal  musical  language.     The  lecture 
room  was  crowded  to  excess.     In  order  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  collision,  the  pupil 
was  placed  in  the  apparatxis   room  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  door  closed.     A  short 
phrase  or  sentence,  in  English  or  French, 
was  then  successively  written  by  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  placed  on  the  lecture  table, 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  lecturer,   and  him 
only.     M.  Sudre  having  tuned  his  instru- 
ment, a   fine  toned  violin,   drew  his  bow 
sharply  across  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  chord, 
the   signal  of    commencement,  and  then 
played,  as  it  were,  the  sentence  before  him 
on  the  violin.      This  was  no  sooner  done 
than  the  pupil  brought  from  the  adjoining 
room  a  black  board,  and  M.  Sudre  having 
written  in  chalk  upon  the  black  diagram 
board  of  the  Institution  the  sentence  com- 
municated, the  boards  were  compared,  and 
found  to  correspond.     As   M.  Sudre  keeps 
the  method  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  make 
this  communication  a  secret,  under  the  ex- 
pectation  of  Government   patronage,  we 
can  only  speculate  upon  it.     The  sounds 
upon  the  violin  seemed  to  be  comprised 
within  a  scale  of  two   octaves,   and   one 
sound  appeared  to  be  longer  sustained  than 
another.     Though  in  this  manner  a  musi- 
cal alphabet  might  be  composed,  this  can- 
not be  the  only  means  by  which  the  sen- 
tence  was  conveyed,  as  we  perceived  (es- 
pecially in  the  French)  that  the  number  of 
sounds  were  not  equal  to  the  number  of  let- 
ters.    From  this  we  are  led  to  imagine  that 
the  system  of  M.  Sudre  must  be  a  species 
of  musical  stenography,  in  which  the  vow- 
els are  occasionally  omitted,  and  a  simple 
sound  used  for  a  whole  syllable  or  word.! — 
[Liverpool  Mercury. J 


The  President  has  recognized  Paul  Jodkini 
Figueira  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal  for  the  poitof 
New  York,  and  the  ports  of  Connecticut,  of  New 
York,  and  of  East  Jersey.  He  has  also  recognized 
D  ego  Chalaron  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal  for  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Weather  is  peculiar  for  the  season.  It 
has  been  mild  and  open,  with  a  strong  North  East 
wind,  blowing  for  two  days.  Last  night  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  zinc  civering  of  the  new  building  on 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  was,  by  the 
force  of  Uie  wind,  stripped  from  the  roof  and  scat« 
tered  about  the  streets. 
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Sdspension  Bridge  at  Friboubg. — The 
following  account  of  the  bridge  at  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland,  was  recently  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Arago : 

Fribourg  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sarmi.    This  little  river  has  very 
steep  banks  on  both  sides.     Their  height 
above  the  bed  is  about  iJOO  feet  (French). 
Travellers,  in  going  from  Berne   to   Fri- 
bourg,  were  obliged  to  descend  a  hill  of  200 
feet,  in  order  to  reach  a  little  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over  the  river,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards to  ascend  another  hill  of  the  same 
height,  in  order  to  reach  the  middle  of  the 
town.  The  passage  through  Fribourg,  there- 
fore,  in  a  carriage,  took  up  nearly  an  hour. 
These  delays  and  difficulties  seemed  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  its  position,  when  some 
enterprising  individuals  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  executing    a   suspension  bridge 
which  might  unite  the  summits  of  the  two 
high  hills,  between  which  the  Sarmi  flows. 
The  bridge  was  to  pass  over  a  great  part  of 
the  town.      The  project  seemed  perfectly 
Utopian  ;  nevertheless,  the  zeal  of  the  citi- 
zens and  magistrates  induced  them  to  sub- 
mit the  project  to  the  attention  of  engineers 
in  every  country.    The  Cantonal  Govern- 
ment gave  the  preference  to  the  plan  of  M. 
Challey,  of  Lyons,  and  it  has  been  executed 
under  his  immediate  direction.     The  gates, 
by  which  we  enter  the  bridge,  are  of  th 
Doric  order,  and  sixty  feet  high ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  arch  is  thirteen  metres,  the  open, 
ing  six  metres ;  the  breadth  of  the  masonsy 
fourteen  metres,  its  thickness  six  metres. 
Although  immense  blocks  of  hard  limestone 
rock  from  the  Jura  have  alone  been  used,  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  unite  them  by 
strong  metallic  cramps ;  25,060  kilogrammes 
of  iron  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Sarmi,  at  the  spot 
where  the  bridge  has  been  made,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  interior  faces  of  the 
gales  thus  raised  upon  both  sides,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  is 
817^  feet  (French).     It  will  easily  be  con. 
ceived  there  was  some  hesitation  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  this  whole  distance  at  one  single 
cast  or  span,  and  the  idea  naturally  suggest- 
ed itself  to  M.  Challey,  of  endeavoring  to 
support  it  in  the  centre.     But  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  solid  piles  at  the  height  of  200  feet, 
especially  in  alluvial  soil,  made  him  relin- 
quiish  it.    The  bridge,  therefore,  has  only 
one  span — a  span  of  265  metres.     It  is  sus- 
pended according  to  principles,  now  gene- 
rally acted  upon,  of  four  iron  cables  passing 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  two  gates,  each 
cable  bting  composed  of  1 ,200  iron  wires,  a  • 
bout  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  347^ 
metres  in  length.     As  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  manage  and  to  stretch  these  cables 
collectively,  they  were  worked  in  separate 
parts.    Their  union  was  effected  in  the  open 
air,  the  workmen  being  suspended,  and,  hap- 
pily, without  any  accident  having  occurred. 
The  four  cables  have   been  calculated   to 
support    3,000,000   kilogrammes,  equal   to 
60,000  ancient  quintals.     They  are  fasten- 
ed, on  the  two  banks,  to  the  bottom  of  four 
pits  excavated  in  the  rock.    In  each  pit, 
they  are  crossed  by  a  vertical  cylindrical 
,    shaft,  which  unites  three  massive  superin. 
cumbent  arches,  and  which  are  connected 
with  infinite  care  with  the  surrounding  rock. 
Lower  down,  they  are  let  into  very  hard 
blocks  of  stone,  of  two  cubic  metres  each. 
These  cables,  therefore,  can  only  give  way 
by  tearing  down  the  enormous  weight  of 
these  several  buildings,  strengthened  as  they 
are,  in  every  way,  by  adhesion  to  the  rock. 
M.  Challey  began  his  work  in  1832,  assisted 
only  by  a  person  whom  he  brought  with  him 
from  France,  and  employing  merely  the  la- 


bridge  at 


borers  of  the  country,  men  without  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  never  seen  a  suspension 
bridge.    On  the  15th  October,  1834,  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  forty-four  lior- 
ses,  and  surrounded  by  three  hundred  per- 
sons, passed  the  bridge,  and  went  in  a  body, 
both  to  the  middle  and  to  the  ends,  without 
the  least  perceptible  effect  upon   the  effi- 
ciency of  the  bridge ;  and  some  days  after, 
a  procession,  composed  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Fribourg  and  of  the  neighborhood, 
passed  over  with  equal  facility  and  confi- 
dence, although  there  never  could  have  been 
less  than  eight  hundred  persons,  many  of 
them  on  foot,  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time. 
Since  that,  travellers  and  merchants  have 
come  in    numbers  to  see   this    stupendous 
work.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  engineer 
this  montb,  (October,  1835,)  to  try  the  pow- 
ers of  the  bridge  by  a  weight  of  100  kilo- 
grammes to  every  square  metre,  and  it  may 
then  be  said,  the  Bridge  of  Fribourg  has 
been  executed  in  two  years  and  a  half. — 
The  whole  expense  has  been  about  600,000 
francs,  or  25,000/.  sterling.    The  only  bridge 
which,  for  its  dimensions,  can  be  compared 
with   that   of  M.  Challey,    is   the  Menai 
Bridge,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and 
which  joins  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  to  Eng- 
land.     The  largest  ships  can  pass  under 
this  bridge  at  full  sail.     But  the  breadth  of 
the  Menai  Bridge  is  only  167^  metres,  516 
feet — consequently  301  feet  less  than  that 
of  Fribourg.     The  surface  of  Mr.  Telford's 
bridge  is  about  32^  metres,  or  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.     That 
of  M.  Challey  is  51    metres,  or   156   feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Sarmi.     M.  Candolle 
has  taken  the  city  of  Paris  as  a  standard, 
by  which  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magni. 
tude  of  M.  Challey's  bridge.     He  supposes 
a  bridge  of  only  one  single  span,  the  length 
of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  railing  of 
the  Carousel,  or  to  the  distance  between 
the  two  corresponding  carriage  entrances 
of  the  two  galleries,  the  level  of  this  biidge 
being  somewhat  lower  than  the  height  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  or  eight  metres 
higher  than  the  column  of  the  Place  Ven. 
dome,  and  you  may  thus  have  some  notion 
of  the  height  and  length  of  the 
Fribourg. — [London  Courier.] 

New  Liq^cor  Gcage. — A  guage,  upon  a 
very  simple  and  excellent  principle,  which 
has  just  been  introduced  in  the  new  gin  pal- 
aces, has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Fage,  the 
hydrometer  manufacturer,  to  show  the  quan- 
tity  of  liquor,  in  inches,  contained  in  a  cask 
or  vat  at  any  time.     The  guage  is  a  verti- 
cal  glass  tube  of  the  same  altitude  as  the 
cask  or  vat,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
barometer  tube,  open  at  both  ends.     The 
lower  end  is  securely  let  into  a  brass  tube 
about  G  inches  long,  at  right  angles,  with 
a  valve,  or  stop.cock  ;  this  tube  is  fixed  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  cask,  as 
near  the  bottom  as  can  be,  similar  to  a  cock. 
The  glass  tube  is  attached  to  a  brass  index 
about'  two  inches  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  glass  tube,  which  is  divided 
into  inches;  and  tlie  number  of  inches  is 
engraved  in  figures  reading  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.      It  is  evident,  when  the 
valve  at  the  foot  of  the  glass  tube  is  open, 
the  liquor  in  the  vat  or  cask  will  rise  to  the 
same  height  in  the  tube  as  it  is  in  the  vat; 
and,  by  means  of  the  brass   index,  that  it 
will  show  the  number  of  inches  of  liquor 
in  depth  as  there  are  in  tlie  vat  or  cask. 
It  saves  considerable  labor  and  trouble  to 
the  excise  officers;  as,  Ly  calculating  the 
quantity  there  is  in  each  inch  in  depth  in 
the  cask  when  the  guage  is  first  fixed,  they 
can  make  their  entries  without  the  trouble 
of  the  guaging  rule. — [Architectural  Mag.] 
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From  the  Farmers"  Regisitr. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    LIME    AS    A    MANURE. 

BrM.  Pcvis. 

Trauslwed  for  ttie  Farmers'  Register  from  tbe  ^nnales  dc 

I'' Agriculture  Francaite,  of  1835. 

(Continued.) 

Surface  Limine^. 

18.  In  Germany,  where  liming  and  marl- 
ing, like  most  other  agricultural  improve- 
ments, have  recently  made  great  advances, 
besides  the  ordinary  modes  of  application, 
lime  is  used  as  a  surface  dressing.  They 
sprinkle  over  the  rye,  in  the  spring,  a  com- 

jpost  containing  8  to  10  hectolitres  of  lime 
I  to    the  hectare,  fifteen  days  after   having 
I  sown  clover.     Also  on  the  clover  of  tbe  pre- 
j ceding  year,    they   apply  lime  in  powder, 
which  had  been  slaked  in  the  water  of  the 
dunghill,  the  dose  being  less  by  one-half: 
'the  effect  upon  tbe  clover  and  the  following 
icrop  of  wheat  is  very  advantageous. 
j     In  Flanders,  where  they  use  lime  mixed 
I  with   ashes,  it  is  particularly  for  the  naea- 
'dows;  natural  or  artificial,  and  the  applica- 
tion is  then  made  on  the  surface. 

Burning  Livie.' 

19.  The  burning  lime  is  done  with  wood, 
with  pit  coal,  or  with  peat ;  in  temporary 
kilns,  or  furnaces,  in  permanent,  or  in  per- 
peiual  kilns.  It  is  burned  in  many  places 
most  economically  with  coal,  but  it  is  not 
so  good  a  manure  as  the  lime  burned  with 
wood,  because,  as  it  seems,  of  the  potash 
contained  in  the  latter  case.  There  are  but 
few  places  in  which  peat  is  used  for  this 
purpose;  however,  in  Prussia,  they  succeed 
with  three-fourths  peat,  and  one-fourth 
wood.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  economical 
process,  and  the  Societe  cT  Encouragement 
has  given  in  its  transactions  plans  of  peat 
kilns  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  opera- 
tors who  received  prizes  for  their  use,  have 
continued  the  practice. 

The  temporary  kilns  admit  of  the  burn- 
ing of  a  great  quantity  of  lime  ;  but  the 
permanent  kilns  burn  it  with  most  economy 
of  fuel.  In  the  first,  5  quintals  of  wood, 
burn  4  quintals,  or  1  ton,  or  2^  hectolitres 
of  lime — and  in  the  others,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wood  w^ill  suffice  for  6  quintals,  or 
3^  hectolitres.  But  in  the  permanent  kilns 
such  is  the  expense  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs, that  they  cannot  be  justified  except 
wlien  kept  in  frequent  use.  Coal  burns 
from  three  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  lime — 
the  shape  of  the  kiln,  the  kind  of  limestone, 
and  that  of  the  coal,  making  the  difference. 
Hydraulic  lime  is  calcined  more  easily  than 
the  common  [chaux  grasse.]  The  egg- 
shaped  kilns  for  coal  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  the  conical,  which  are  more  generally 
met  with. 

Precautions  to  be  used  in  LivUng. 

20.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  adopt- 
|ed  for  using  lime,  it  is  essential  that,  as  with 
i  all  calcareous  manures,  it  should  be  appli- 
led  in  powder,  and  not  in  a  state  like  mor- 
itar — and  upon  the  earth  when  not  wet. 
I  Until  the  lime  is  covered  up  finally,  all  rain 
jupon  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  which  reduces 
lit  to  paste,  or  to  clots  :  and  this   injures  its 

effect  greatly,  and  even  more  than  reason- 
ing can  explain.  Jt  ought  not  to  be  placed 
but  .upon  soil,  the  surface  mould  of  which 
drains  itself  naturally  [by  permitting  the 
water  to  pass  through.]  On  a  marshy  soil, 
junless  the  up[)er  layer  has  been  well  dri^d, 
or  in  a  very  moist  soil,  from  which  thesur- 
facc  water  dors  not  sink  or  pass  off  easily, 
the  properties  of  lime  remain  as  locked  up, 
and  do  not  make  thcm-clves  seen,  until  by 
new  operatious,  the  vegetable  mould  has 
been  drained  and  put  in  healthy  condition. 
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Oq  an  argillaceous  and  very  humid  soil, 
the  use  of  marl,  which  is  apjilied  in  great 
quantities,  is  preferable  to  that  of  lime,  be- 
cause that  it  can  have  a,  more  powerful  ef- 
fect in  giving  the  deficient  health  to  the  sur- 
face mould.  On  soil  of  this  kind,  a  deep 
ploughing  is  a  preliminary  condition,  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  either  liming  or  marl- 
ing: because  in  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
tilled  soil,  we  increase  also  the  means  of 
putting  the  surface  into  healthy  condition. 

"il.  To  secure  the  effect  of  lime  on  the 
first  crop,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the 
oil  soine  time  iK'forc  the  sowing  of  the 
crop  :  however,  if  it  is  used  in  compost,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  compost  may  have 
been  made  a  long  time  previously. 

Lime,  whether  alone,  or  in  compost, 
spread  dry  upon  the  soil,  ought  to  be  cover- 
ed by  a  very  shallow  lirst  ploughing,  prece- 
ded by  a  slight  harrowing,  in  order  that  the 
lime,  in  the  course  of  tillage,  may  remain 
always,  as  much  as  possible,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  vegetable  mould.  :: 

Lime,  reduced  to  the  smallest  particles, 
tends  to  sink  into  the  soil.  It  glides  be- 
tween small  particles  of  sand  and  of  clay, 
arid  descends  below  the  sphere  of  the  nu- 
tritionof  plants,  and"stop3  under  the  plough- 
ed layer  of  soil :  and  when  there  in  abun- 
dance, it  forms  by  its  combinations  a  kind 
of  floor,  which  arrests  the  sinking  water, 
and  greatly  injures  the  crops.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  of  lime  applied  in  heavy 
doses,  and  is  hastened  by  deep  ploughing. 
[To  be  continued.]       -i 

To  THE  Lovers  of  Honey. — The  fol- 
lowing directions  in  relation  to  the  culti- 
vation of  bees,  are  given  by  Francis  Kel- 
sey,  in  his  treatise  m  the  "  Description, 
Cultivation,  and  Management  of  the  Honey 
Bee."  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect  Mr.  Kelsey  and  his  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  honey,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Araeri. 
can  Institute.  '"' 

From  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  ho- 
ney may  be  cultivated  in  a  city,  as  elst- 
where,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  to;^a 
considerable  extent— by  those  who  are  not 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  moving 
annually.  A  suitable  room  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  garret — so  arranged  as  to  af- 
ford space  for  the  bees  to  increase,  yet  not 
to  require  them  to  swarm  at  all,  and  the 
honey  uken  out  without  disturbing  them. 
the  cultivation  ok  bees. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  is  by  no  means 
conliued  to  the  country,  as  many  imagine; 
lor  they  will  lind  honey  even  in  a  paved 
city.  They  will  search  every  yard,  drain, 
garden,  fruit  tree,  sugar  and  molasses 
cask,  and  it  is  but  tritiing  for  them  to  fly 
three  or  four  miles,  which  they  often  do. 
It  is  probable  tlicy  would  cross  water  thai 
far,  if  necessary  ;  they  would  do  well  no 
doubt,  if  there  was  fifty  to  where  there  is 
but  one.  Every  fanner  migiit  keep  them; 
every  citizen  that  has  a  small  yard,  might 
keep  them;  they  can  be  kept  in  an  upper 
room  or  loft  by  keeping  the  windows  open  ; 
the  roof  of  a  building  is  not  a  bad  place  to 
keep  them,  m  this  case  they  need  a  short 
board  on  the  top  of  each  hive,  with  a  stone 
or  brick  to  keep  it  on,  to  keep  the  sun  and 
water  from  the  lop  of  the  hive.  Several 
bushes  should  be  erected  upon  the  roof,  or 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  window  if  they 
are  kept  in  a  room,  for  iheni  to  liglit  upon 
when  they  swarm. 


Directions  for  those  that  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  bee-keeping.      To  purchase  a  hive 
of  bees,  pjace  it  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand,  (this  I  would  recommend  to  be  done 
in  tlie  spring,)  select  a  hive  well  stocked 
with  bees,  a  two  year  old  swarm  would  be 
advisable,  little  or  no  attention  will  be  ne- 
cessary until  they  begin  to  show  indica- 
tions of  swarming,  which  will  be  in  June, 
by  laying  out,  i.  e.  in  great  clusters,  outside 
of  the  hive,  which  they  generally  do  ten  or 
fifteen  days  before  they  swarm;  when  this 
IS   discovered,  hives    are    to  be    prepared, 
such,  if  you  please,  as  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed as  being  the   most  advantageous. 
The  bees  are  to  be  watched  from  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  until  3  P.  M.,  which  is  the  usual 
time  in  the  day  for  them  to  swarm  ;  when 
they  swarm,  they  come  out  of  the  old  hive 
with    admirable   and    astonishing    speed; 
they  always  light  upon  something,  a  bush, 
a  bough,  a  tree,  a  post,  a  fence,  a  weed,  or 
a  plant,  and  sometimes,  if  it  is  windy,  even 
upon  a  turf  on  the  ground  in  a  body  ;  often- 
times as  large  as  a  water  pail.     If  they  are 
on  the  ground,  set  the  hive  over  them,  and 
they  will  soon  go  into  it ;  if  they  are  on  a 
bush  or  a  bough,  cut  it  off  carefully,  hold- 
ing it  steady,  carry  it  where  you  want  the 
hive  to  stand,  lay  it  upon  the  bottom  board 
in  front  of  the  hive,  they  will  go  in  speedi- 
ly if  the  front  be  raised  an  inch  ;  or  if  they 
light  upon  a  fence  or  post,  or  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  the  hive  may  either  be  placed  just 
above  them,  and   they  routed  with  a  slick, 
or  the  hive  placed  beneath  them  bottom  up- 
wards,  and  they  brushed  off  into  it  with  a 
wing  or  broom,  and   then  place  it  upright 
upon  the  bottom  board,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bees  get  settled,  the  hive  should  be  let  down 
to  the  bottom  board,  and  placed  where  they 
are    to  stand,  immediately  before  they  go 
out  to  work  ;  they  ought  not   to  be  placed 
too  near  the  old  hive  ;  swarms  ought  to  be 
lour  feet  apart.     The  second   swarm  may 
be  expected  in  twelve  days  after  the  first ; 
the   third   and    fourth,    if  they  swarm    so 
much,  within  fifteen  days,  they  sometimes 
swarm  twice  in  one  day,  in  con$i«quence  of 
hatching  many  young  queens.      The  first 
swarm  gives  no  previous  symptoms,  only 
by  laying  out  ;  but  after  the  first,  you  may 
have  knowledge  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
their  swarming,  by  listening  in  the  evening 
near  the  hive;    for  there  always  may  be 
heard,  two  and  sometimesthree  days  before 
swarming,  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  above,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  humming  of  the 
common   bees:    this   must    be   the   young 
queens',  of  which    the   second    and    third 
swarms  have  a  number ;  but  the  first  swarm 
never  has  but  one. 

A    DESCKIPTION    OF    PKCt'LIAR    HIVES.j'^ 

As  to  hives,  they  ought  to  be  so  construct- 
ed that  an  addition  can  be  put  to  them 
when  it  may  be  thought  best.  Tiie  plan  I 
would  recommend,  both  for  profit  and  con- 
venience, is  this:  have  the  hives  all  made 
of  a  breadth  and  square,  sajr  fifteen  inches 
inside,  and  five  or  six  in  height ;  the  com- 
mon top  hoard,  which  every  hive  is  to  have, 
must  be  fifteen  inches  square,  and  put  with, 
in  and  flush  with  the  top  of  the  side  boards; 
each  is  to  have  sixteen  holes  bored  through 
it  at  equal  distance  from  each  other,  i.  e. 
ft)ur  in  a  row  each  way,  and  not  smaller 
than  3-4  nor  larger  than  5-4  of  an  inch, in  one 
side,  which  is  for  the  front;  let,  again,  be 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  hive,  for  the  bees 
to  pass  through,  half  an  inch  in  dcptli  and 
three  inches  in  length,  let  two  sticks  the 
size  of  a  man's  thumb,  be  crowded  or  sprung 
in  crossing  each  ether  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner ;  these  are  calculated  to  beset  one  up- 


on the  other,  &c.,  as  occasion  may  require; 
the  top  one  must  always  have  a  top  board 
eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  square  fasten- 
ed upon  it  with  a  large  screw  well  tallow- 
ed to  prevent  rust.  After  a  swarm  is  put 
into  one  of  these  hives,  and  has  it  nearly 
full,  an  additional  hive  is  to  be  put  beneath 
them  without  a  top,  except  the  one  with 
holes  through  it.  I  do  not  recommend  add- 
ing before  the  middle  of  July:  an  addition 
generally  prevents  their  swarming  for  that 
reason,  and  I  think  they  had  better  not 
swarm  later,  for  it  weakens  the  old  stock 
too  much.  When  they  have  got  three  such 
aparments  full,  or  nearly  full,  the  top  may 
be  taken  off  in  the  spring  or  fall  with  safe- 
ty ;  in  such  cases  it  is  most  generally  des- 
titute of  bees,  but  if  it  is  not,  puff  a  little 
fimoke  under  it  as  you  raise  it,  which  will 
make  them  flee  in  a  hurry.  A  top  is  to  be 
screwed  on  in  the  place  of  it,  or,  if  you 
choose,  place  another  hive  in  the  room  of 
it,  or  otherwise  vou  can  put  four  small 
boxes  in  place  of  it,  (which  had  bettter  be 
covered  with  another  hive.)  They  may  be 
of  wood  or  glass,  or,  if  you  choose,  glass 
globes,  bottles,  bowls,  jars,  tumblers,  &c. ; 
they  may  be  taken  off  at  any  time  when 
they  are  Tull,  and  empty  ones  put  on,  or  the 
holes  covered.  .■    • 


GREAT  PRODUCTS  IN  OHIO. 

Scioto  Valley  againH  the  World. — N.  W. 
Thatcher,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  has  handed  us  the  following 
statement.  It  contains  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  under  skil- 
ful culture : 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  bushels  of 
corn,  actual  liberal  measure^  was  produced 
the  present  season  on  one  measured  acre  ot 
ground,  selected  from  a  field  of  twelve 
acres,  all  equally  as  good,  on  the  farm  ol 
Mr.  George  Renick  of  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
Felix  Renick  produced  eighty-five  and  a 
half  bushels  of  oats  on  an  acre  of  ground  ; 
the  seed  of  which  he  recently  brought  from 
England.  The  oats  weigh  about  twelve 
pounds  to  the  bushel  more  than  the  com- 
mon oats  of  this  country.  Mr.  Daniel 
Madeira  of  this  place,  raised  in  his  garden, 
Cauliflowers  of  most  extraordinary  size, 
measuring  from  29  to  33  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  three  pounds  ten 
ounces  in  one  solid  head.  And  a  stalk  of 
corn,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Peter  Douglass, 
produced  eight  good  ears  of  corn  /" — [Chili- 
cothe  Adv.] 

"  Premium  Corn." — The  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Asahel  Renick,  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pickaway  coun- 
ty, on  Mdnday  last,  for  the  best  acre  of 
corn.  0O~  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
bushels  and  one  peck  .'"  Let  those  who  can, 
beat  that.  We  learn  from  the  President  of 
the  Socieiy,  that  ihe  corn  was  planted  in 
hills,  a  little  more  than  three  feet  asunder, 
and  received  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
cultivation.  So  much  for  Darby  Creek  bot- 
toms. We  were  gratified  to  observe  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  Society,  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  county." — 
[Circleville  Herald.] 

Estimating  the  cost  of  culture  at  ^15 
per  acre,  and  the  price  of  corn  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel,  the  growers  of  the  above 
corn  crops  realized  a  nett  profit  of  $62  per 
acre.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  can  compete  with  the  vallies 
of  the  Scioto  and  Darby  Creek,  but  we  are 
sure  that  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
can  be  raised  here,  on  proper  corn  ground, 
without  extra  expense ;  and  this,  at  present 
prices,  affords  a  profit  of  $65  per  acre. — 
f Cultivator.]  i.  ■  .    v 
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OOV£K]VOR  'S 

MESSAGE. 

TO   THE  SKSATE  AND  ASSEMBLY. 

rcllow  Citizens — 

You  are  entrusted  with  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  at  an  auspicious  period  in  tlieir  af- 
fairs. Whatever  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  is  placed  within  their  reach  by 
the  frep.  principles  of  theirgovernmeni.  In  tlie  dealings 
of  a  kind  Providence  with  them,  they  are  permitted  at 
this  time  to  enjoy ,'in  a  liberal  measure,  the  blessings 
which  contribute  to  individualcomfortand  public  pros- 
perity. To  our  admirable  form  of  govennncnt,  to  the 
witdom  of  past  le^'isiation,  and  especially  to  the  favora- 
ble regards  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  ought 
we,  in  humble  gratitude  to  Him,  to  ascribe  our  happy 
condition. 

Until  within  a  few  days,  wherever  we  directed  our 
view  throughout  this  Hourishingcommonwcaltb,  we  saw 
only  gratifying  evidences  of  unexampled  prosperity; 
but  we  have  now  to  lament  that  a  portion  of  our  con- 
stituents have  been  iccently  visited  by  a  severe  calam- 
ity. A  conflagration,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  continent,  and  rarely  exceeded  in  the  past  age's  of 
the  world,  has  consumed  many  millions  of  property,  and 
laid  in  ruins  anextensivedistrictof  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis. Destructive  as  this  calamity  has  been  to  the 
fortunes  ot  individuals,  and  extensive  as  its  influence 
may  be  upon  the  general  prosp-  rity  of  the  State,  let  ua 
not  yield  to  the  desponding  beliefthat  we  shall  not  soon 
recover  from  its  elFects.  1  iiough  the  sufferers  have  lost 
their  property,  they  have  not  lost  every  thing.  Their 
enterprising  spirit  and  irrepressible  energies  still  re- 
main: their  business  relations  are  suspended,  but  not 
dissolved:  their  character  as  honorable  merchants, and 
their  capacity  for  business,  fortunately  are  possessions 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  devouring  element.  With  these 
possessions,  aided  by  the  advuutages  which  it  is  rea 
sonable  to  expect  will  be  liberally  offered  to  them,  they 
will  soon  resume  their  wouted  pursuits  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  in  a  short  time,  it  is  believed,  repair  tiieir 
losses. 

Notwithstanding  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  this 
portion  of  your  constituents,  you  enter  on  vourlegisla- 
tivc  duties  when  the  general  condition  of  the  state  is  un- 
usually prosperous;  but  these  duties  are  not,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  thereby  rendered  less  responsible  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  perlomied.  A  high  state  of  prosperity, is  not 
generally  less  fruitful  than  a  season  of  adversity,  in  de- 
velopements  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 'legisla- 
ture. Mauy  defects  in  existing  laws  and  institutions  are 
then  disclosed,  which  it  requires  the  profoundest  wis- 
dom to  correct.  Such  a  conjuncture  as  the  present, 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  time  for  reviewing 
tli«  course  of  past  legislation,  and  making  needful  re- 
foniis;  for  looking  forward,  and  preparing  our  systems 
for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  state.  Relieved,'as  you 
arw,  from  the  labor  of  guarding  against  external  dan- 
cers.or  repressing  civil  commotions,  your  minds  are 
left  free  to  mark  the  progress,  Sc  consider  the  tendency, 
of  our  present  establishments:  to  check  the  operation  of 
evil  prmciples  before  they  have  produced  their  bitter 
fruits,  and  to  give  a  right  direction  and  efficient  action 
to  principles  of  an  opposite  character. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
relative  to  our  judiciary  system,  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
so  expanded  as  to  meet  the  public  wants.  The  vast  in- 
crease of  business  in  our  higher  courts  has  demonstra- 
ted their  inadequacy,  under  their  present  organization, 
to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  devolved  on  them;  and 
something  must  therefore  be  done  for  the  public  relief. 
If  this  reliefcannot  be  obtained  by  the  modification  of 
the  existing  courts,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  system  on 
the  present  basis, thenyour attention  should  bedirected 

towards  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

The  importance  of  providing  for  a  8i>eedy  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  urgent  demands  for  a  system 
every  way  competent  to  this  object,  will,  I  trust,  ensure 
some  decided  action  on  this  subject  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  which  emanates  from  the 
people,  where  the  entire  administration  iu  all  its  vari- 
ous branches  is  conducted  for  their  benefit  and  subject 
to  their  constant  supervisirm  and  control,  and  where  the 
safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  all  its  political  institutions 
depend  upon  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  no  other  sub- 
ject can  b^  cciual  in  importance  to  that  of  public  in- 
fltructinn,  and  none  should  so  earnestly  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Ignorance,  with  all  the  mo- 
ral evils  of  which  it  is  the  prolific  source,  brings  with  it 
also  numerous  political  evils,  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  It  should  be  the  anxious  care  of  the  legis- 
lature to  eradicate  theso  evils  by  removing  the  causes 
of  them.  This  can  be  done  ofljctuallv  only  by  diflTus- 
ing  instruction  generally  amonc  the  people.  Although 
much  remains  here  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  the  past 
ertiirts  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  merit  high  com- 
mendation. Much  has  been  already  accomj>lished  for 
the  cause  of  populnreducation.  A  large  fund  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  object, and  our  common  school  system 
is  established  on  right  principles.  But  this  is  one  of 
those  subjects  for  which  all  cannot  be  done  that  is  re- 
quired, without  a  powerful  co-oi^eraiion  on  the  part  of 
the  people  ir.  their  individual  capacity.    The  providing 


of  funds  for  education,  is  an  indispensable  means  for 
attaining  the  end:  but  it  is  not  education.  The  wisest 
system  that  can  be  devised,  cannot  be  executed  with- 
out human  agency.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  arises, 
1  fear,  from  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  geuerol  educa- 
tion can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are  ed- 
ucated themselves.  Those  parcntu  who  are.  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  be  properly  educated,  and  those  whose 
condition  requires  them  to  employ  their  time  and  their 
efibrjs  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  do  not,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  sufficiently  value  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. Yet  it  is  for  their  children,  in  common  with  all 
others,  that  the  common  school  system  is  designed;  and 
Mutil  its  blessings  are  made  to  reach  them,  it  will  not  be 
what  it  ought  to  be.  If  parents  generally  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  inestimable  advantages  they  were  procuring 
for  their  children  by  educating  them,  I  am  sure  the  ef- 
forts and  contributions  which  are  re<juired  to  give  full 
efficiency  to  our  present  system,  would  not  be  withheld 
If  I  have  rightly  apprehended  the  indications  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  a  more  auspicious  season  is  ap- 
proaching. 

At  this  time,  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals 
than  heretofore,  are  exerting  iheircnergies  and  contrib- 
uting their  means  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
importance  of  making  our  system  of  popular  instruct- 
ion eftective  indiffiising  its  benefits  to  all  the  children 
in  the  state.  1  anticipate  much  good  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  sentiment,  that  the  eflbrts  of  individuals 
must  co-operate  with  the  public  authorities,  to  ensure 
success  to  any  system  of  gencnil  education. 

The  press,  that  powerful  engine  in  moving  and  con- 
troUing'public  opinion,is  at  this  time,  and  much  more  so 
than  formerly,  directed  to  this  subject,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  salutary  influence  iu  advancing  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction. 

The  diniculty  of  supplying  the  district  schools  witli 
competent  teachers,  Iibm  presented  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  til.'  complete  success  of  our  system.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  ob- 
obslacle.  A  separate  department  for  the  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers  has  been  established  in  one 
of  the  principal  academies  in  each  of  the  eieht  senate 
districts  of  the  state,  and  public  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  <»f  theso  departments. — 
That  this  measure  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
l)ei)eficial  to  the  coii]mon  schools,  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

The  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  author- 
izing the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  im|)ose 
a  very  light  tax  upon  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  district  library,  irf  a  measure  well  calculated 
to  aid  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  I  have  not  tlie 
means  of  knowing  to  what  eritent  the  districts  have 
acted  under  it,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  are  gener- 
ally disposed  to  avail  themsclvesof  its  wholesome  pro- 
visions, and  to  commence  establishments  from  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  beneficial  results.  Although 
this  matter  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  several  districts, 
yet  the  usefulness  of  such  libraries,  is  sufficiently  ol)- 
vious  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  law  will  have  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  made  o'Ugatory  on 
them  to  use  the  powers  it  confers. 

Reports  have  l>een  received  for  the  year,  1C34,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Sch<M)ls,  from  all  the  towns 
and  the  wards  in  the  ."State.  The  number  of  school 
districts  therein  is  ten  thousand  onehriiidred  and  thirty 
two.  And  the  number^ of  children  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  and  eighty-five,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  one  have 
received  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  The  pub 
lie  monies  distributed  to  these  schools  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  didlars  and  twenty  cents,  including  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
common  school  fund,  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  from  lo 
cal  funds  belonging  to  particular  towns.  'I'he  residue 
was  raised  by  taxation  on  the  properly  of  the  several 
towns  and  cities.  A  further  sum  of  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  wos  also  paid  by  the  in 
habitants  of  the  several  districts.  »lie  aggregate 
amount  of  these  •:ii>i5!,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eiglity-one  dollars  and 
tweniy  cents  (except  a  few-  tlioiisaml  dollars  expended 
in  the  city  of  New  York  upon  school  houses),  was  paid 
for  teachers'  wages.  The  whole  amount  of  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  common  schools  in  this  state  for 
the  year  1!>34  .was  at  least  cue  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Our  academies  and  seiiiinaries  of  learning  are  ob- 
jests  of  great  jMiblic  interest, and  worthy  of  tiie  fostering 
cure  of  Government  ;  puriii-ularly  so  in  regard  to  their 
ajrency  in  sn[)plying  to  some  extfUt  the  demand  for 
common  schoolteachers.  There  are  many  of  high  cha- 
racter and  estcnsive  useAilness,  that  are  not  under 
the  supervision  of  the  rcgeuts  of  the  University,  and 
consequently  receive  no  aid  from  the  lijernture  fund. — 
I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  number  or 
their  paiticiilar  condition.  There  nr.-;  sixty-eight  aca- 
demies subject  to  the  visitntioH  of  t!)c  rcgeuts,  and  nil 
but  five  o!'  them  ina<iR  rojMirts  to  the  regents  last  year. 
The  whole  number  of  students  receix  ing  instruction  in 
thom  at  the  date  of  these  reports,  was  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  ;  the  amount  of  tuition 
paid  by  them  iu  1834,  waa  seventy-three  thousand  four 


hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars;  and  the  real  tnd 
personal  property  owned  by  these  academies,  including 
philosophical  apparatus  atid  libraries,  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  foyr  hundred  and 
■eventy  dollars. 

There  are  seven  colleges  in  this  state,  including  th« 
two  medical  institutions.  Hamilton  and  Geneva  col- 
leges have  had  to  struggle  w  itii  difficulties  for  want  of 
a  more  liberal  cndownieiit.  The  plan  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  citv  of  New  York,  is,  in  many  respccu,  aitni- 
lar  to  that  of  the  most  extensive  universities  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  ami  ocmiains  arrangements  for 
imparting  instruction  on  many  otiiersubjects  than  those 
usually  emliraced  in  tlie  ordinary  collegiate  course.— 
This  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  and  many  parts  of  its 
plan  arc  not  yet  put  in  execution.  It  is,  however,  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  it  will  in  due  time  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  Its  founders.  Columbia  and  Union  col- 
leges are  both  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Our  penitentiaries  continue  to  present  very  favora- 
ble results.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that  of  the  last  year. 
The  number  iu  the  Mount  Pleasant  Prison  has  been 
very  much  reduced.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septein- 
ber'last,  it  was  forty-five  less  than  on  that  day  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  number  received  in  1835,  from 
the  counties  that  are  icquiied  to  send  their  convicts  to 
this  prison,  was  also  fi>rty-five  less  than  was  sent  from 
the  same  counlien  iu  1834.  The  whole  number  of  con- 
victs in  both  prisons  on  the  first  of  l>eceuil>er  last,  was 
one  thousand  fimr  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  earnings  and  profits  of  the  Auburn  prison,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  exceeds  the  expenses  for  gener- 
al support  and  ordinary  repairs,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  andeighty-eightdollarsand  thirty  ci^ht  cents. 
Of  this  sum,  there  have  been  expended  on  buildings 
and  for  machinery,  in  payment  of  fees  to  sheriffs  for 
transporting  convicts,  under  the  act  in  relation  to  the 
State  Prisons,  passed  at  the  lost  session,  and  for  ex- 
penditures on  a  few  other  unusual  objects,  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  asid  fifty-six  dollars  and  ten  cents. — 
The  officers  of  the  Auburn  prison  estimate  the  sher- 
ilTs  fees,  which  by  that  law  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  convicts,  at  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  they  arc  apjirehensive  that  this  additional 
charge  upon,  and  the  diminution  of,  the  income,  which 
will  result  from  that  law,  will  make  an  appropriation 
from  die  treasury  to  some  extent  necessary  lo  defray 
its  expenses. 

Creditable  as  this  statement  is  to  tliose  w  ho  have  ma 
naged  this  institution,  the  prison  at  Mount  Pleasant 
presents  still  more  successful  results.  The  moneys 
received  for  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  this  estab- 
lishment, including  ten  thousand  doUarsfor  work  done 
for  the  S?tatc,  for  which  pan  ment  has  not  been  requir- 
ed, amount  to  ci;:lity-five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollarsand  forty-two  cents,  and  the  expen- 
ses for  general  support  have  been  only  fifty-six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-one«lollarsand  six  cents. 
It  should  be  reccdiecled  tliat  this  prison  defrays  tlie 
expense  of  supporting  the  female  convicts.  Alter  dc- 
ducljng  the  sum  paid  for  this  object,  and  for  building 
materials,  which  together  amount  to  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  twenty  nine  cents, 
the  surplus  earnings  of  this  prison  for  the  past  year  ara 
twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  dollars 
and  seven  cents. 

When  the  old  contracts  sliuli  have  expired,  ll»e  new 
direction  which  the  law  of  the  last  legislature  gives  to 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  ilie  amount  of  their  earnings.— 
The  officers  of  these  jirisons  hove,  as  by  this  law  thfv 
are  required  to  do,  given  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  silk,  but  not  much 
has  yet  been  done  towards  cflfecling  it.  The  expense 
attending  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  manufacture, 
will  be  so  great,  that  I  fear  it  cannot  be  Tlone  in  a  man- 
ner to  ensure  its  success,  without  an  appropriation  for 
this  object  from  the  treasury.  In  relation  to  the  Auburn 
prisi>n,  such  an  appropriation  will  be  indispensable. — 
The  officers  of  both  prisons  have,  pursuant  to  the  laic 
law,  begun  to  cultivate  the  mulberry,  and  have  already 
about  fifteen  hundred  trees  growing  on  the  State  pro- 
I  perty  adjacent  to  the  prisons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  varioloid,  which  prevailed 

among  the  prisoners  at   Mount   Pleasant  for  a  short 

'time  last  spring,  the  intiiatrs  of  both  prisons  have  eii- 

I  joyed  more  than  a  usual  degree  of  health,  and  have 

I  conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  maniitr. 

j      I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  lieiter  means  were  pro- 

I  vided  for  punishing  petty  oflenders  in   a  proper  innii- 

1  ner,  the  number  of  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  la- 

ilioraiid   confineiiicnt   in  the    state  prisons,   woujd   l>c 

[greatly  diminished  ;  and  with  a  view  to  cflTect  this  tic- 

isirable  object,  I  have  rei>c:iicilly  called  the  attention  of 

I  the  Legislature  to  the  comlilionof  our  county  jails. — 

Referring  you  to  the  rcinurks  in   my  former  messages 

on  this  siibjeet.  I  again  pres<.'nt  it  as  worthy    of  your 

favorable  consideration. 

In  the  course  of  the  presrnt  year,  the  laws  making 
most  of  the  appropriation*  to  the  two  iiislitiitions  for 
insirnctiiitr  tlie  J)eaf  and  Dumb,  will  rxpirc.  The 
ciiartcr  of  the  asylum  located  in  the  city  of  N.York, 
will  also  expire  in  1837,  ami  that  of  the  Central  Asy- 
lum iu  a  few  years  thereafter.  I  presume  that  it  will 
not  be  withiti'the  views  of  the  legislature  tu  withdraw 
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•he  public  patronage  from  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  or  to  suffer  those  valuable  institutions 
fo  guout  of  existence.    They  have  both  fulfilled  pub-| 
lie  expectation.     The  New  York  Institution  is,  in  all{ 
respects,  one  of  the    best   in    tha    country.    The  ap- 
proaching events  to  which   1   have  alluded,  render  it! 
necessary  for  you  to  give  your  attention  to  this  subject  i 
at  the  present  session.     The   policy  of  consolidating 
them,  and  making  a  single  institution,  adequate  to  the  [ 
wants  of  the  whole  state,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
your  consideration. 

With  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  i 
government,  to  give  to  the  insane,  and  especially  to 
the  insane  poor,  for  whom  as  yet  comparatively  little  \ 
has  been  done,  the  benefit  of  a  .  proper  institution,  I 
most  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  tiie  subject.  In 
my  annual  message  of  1834, 1  presentfd  my  views  of 
tba  strong  claims  which  this  forlorn  class  of  our  fellow 
being*  have  upon  the  legislature  for  its  assistance,  and 
the  great  public  and  individual  ladvantuges  which 
would  result  from  a  well  regulated  institution  of  this 
kind.  To  these  views  I  refer  yon,  with  an  urgent  re- 
quest that  you  will  not  suffer  this  session  to  pass,  with- 
out satisfying  a  claim  supported  by  so  many  and  such 
powejful  considerations. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
State  tax.  The  General  Fund  tiien  accumulated,  with 
an  inconsiderable  income   from  other  sources,  besides 
paying  two  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  tlollars  and  sixty-nine  cents   for   the 
support  of  the  lateral  canals,  and  many  large  approria- 
tions  for  other  objects,  has  sustained  the  ordinary  ex  < 
penses  of  the  government  far  beyond  the  period  antici- 
pated when  the  state  tax  was  discontinued.    This  fund 
is,now  not  only  exhausted,  but  the  state  at  the  !end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  was  in  debt  to  other  funds  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  treasury,  four  hundred  and  six 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  dollars  iSc  ninety  seven  cents. 

Inconsequence  of  the  recent  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  income  from  auction  and  salt  duties,  after; 
July  next,  will  be  paid  mto  the  treasury  of  the  state  to ', 
the  use  of  the  General  Fund.     If  this  fund  were  reliev-  i 
ed  from  the  support  of  the  lateral  canals,the  receipts  ofi 
the  present  year,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller, 
would  be  nearly  adequate  to  the  ordinary  expenses  ol 
the  government.    The  amount  required   for  those  ca- 
nals, increased  as  ii  will  be  by  tlie  Chenango  canal, 
will,  I  hope,  b(!  provided  by  some  system  of  finance  ap- 
plicable to  internal  improvements  generally  ;  but  if  it 
should  not  be,  1  trust  the   ability  of  the   treasury  to 
meet  these  demands  will  not  be  supplied  by  the  gene- 
rally and  justly  condemned  policy  of  borrowing  money 
for  that  purpose,  without,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
a  revenue  sufficient  ultimately  to  pay  both  ihe  interest 
and  principal  of  the  debt. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  Conunon  School  Fund 
is  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-ftve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy-one 
cents.  Its  income  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  oue 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars.  I'hia  in- 
come exceeds  the  estimated  amount  about  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  it  will 
be  in  future  years.  It  will  not,  however,  fall  in  any 
vear  much  sliort  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
,  lars.  The  distribution  to  the  common  schools  may 
therefore  be  permanently  raised  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually,  as  soon  as  an  apportioa- 
ment  can  be  made  under  the  census  recently  taken. 

The  Literature  Fund  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-twodollarsandeigli- 
tp'-seven  cents,  and  produced  an  income  last  year  ot 
fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Bank  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  nnd  ninety  four  dol- 
lars uud  ninety-nine  c^nts,  and  the  payment  due  on  the 
first  instant  will  add  to  it  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  great  importance  of  infernal  improvements  is 
conceded  by  all ;  and  the  claims  of  tlic  several  parts  of 
the  state  to  parlicipat>^  in  them,  so  far  as  they  afford 
capabilities  and  ofier  advantages,  cannot  injustice  and 
fairness  be  contesteil.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my 
anxious  desire  to  have  the  state  progress  in  the  career 
which  has  been  so  honorable  and  advantageous  to  it. — 
I  have  described  ilierharacter  of  such  works  as,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  executed  by  the  state,  and  directed 
the  atteulion  of  your  ininiediute  predecessors  to  those 
particular  undertakings  which  seem  to  be  most  earn- 
estly desired  by  our  couslituents.  For  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  my  views  on  all  ijjesc  points,  1  take  the  liberty 
to  refer  you  t<»  my  previous  cumtnuuications  to  the  Ic- 
i'islatua-.  i  have  not  been  without  apprehensions,  and 
T  still  entcrtuni  them,  that  internal  improvements  cannot 
be  long  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale,  unless  sus- 
tained by  a  wise  system  of  finance.  iNo  new  work  can 
be  executed  without  using  the  public  credit,  and  how- 
ever high  that  credit  is  at  this  tnue,  it  cannot  be  lilH'ral- 
ly  U'^ed  and  long  upheld  without  some  finaucialarrange- 
meut  that  will  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  we  look  at  the  works  iimk-rluken  in  this  .State  ^incc 
the  commencement  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
or  at  those  in  other  States,  as  furnishing  the  nie.ius  of 
an  enlightiMied  judgment,  we  nu^jht  not  to  conclude  that 
any  great  eulerprize  of  this  kind  now  in  contemplation, 
will,  at  its  completion,  or  within  any  short  period  there- 


after, yield  a  sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  its  maintenance,  and  pay  theinterest  on  the  debt  con- 
tracted on  its  account ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  according  to 
the  views  I  have  heretofore  presented  on  this  subject, 
that  such  a  result  should  be  anticipated  from  any  pro- 
posed public  work  to  warrant  your  favorable  action  up- 
on it.  But  a  work  that  does  not  produce  such  a  restilt 
will  impose  a  burden  which  must  be  sooner  or  later  dis- 
charged. To  suppose  that  your  constituents  require 
you  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  any  public  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  decline  to  bear  that  portion  of  the 
burden  of  it  wliich  fairly  belongs  to  them,  is  not  doing 
justice  to  their  good  sense  and  intelligence. 

1  have  heretofore  expressed,  and  I  deem  it  appropri- 
ate now  to  repeat,  my  regret  that  wo  have  departed  from 
the  wise  system  in  relation  to  finance  under  which 
our  first  public  works  were  commenced,  to  the  evident 
detriment  of  the  general  cause  of  internal  improve 
mcnts.  The  improvident  practice  of  borrowing  money' 
without  providing  available  funds  for  paying  the  inter 
est,  has  already  been  carried  to  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  be  pushed  without  producing  serious  mischief. 
Tliat  this  practice  has  not  yet  impaired  our  public  cred- 
it, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  lieretofore  the  trea- 
sury has  been  in  a  situation  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
interest  without  relying,  to  any  considerable  extent,  on 
loans  for  that  purpose;  hut  that  can  be  done  no  longer. 
On  a  part  of  the  debt  already  contracted  for  internal 
improvements,  the  interest  can  only  be  paid  by  new 
loans,  unless  you  resort  to  taxes  of  some  kind;  and 
such  will  most  certainly  be  the  case  in  relation  to  any 
additional  debt  vou  may  create.  The  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Erie  anJ  Champlain  canals  cannot  be  applied  to 
this  object  within  nine  years,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period  only  to  a  limited  amount,  if  at  all,  for 
several  years  thereafter.  These  revenues  are  by  the 
•constitutional  pledge,  placed  wholly  beyond  your 
reach  until  the  year  184i>,  and  all  but  the  annual  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  already  appro- 
priated during  twelve  years  at  least,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose ofdiiicouragingyour  efforts  in  the  cause  of  internal 
improvement,  but  because  it  is  a  difficulty  that  insep- 
arably belongs  to  the  subject,  and  if  not  removed,  will 
greatly  impede  our  onward  course. 

The  suggestion,  that  we  are  to  discontinue  this  sys- 
tem, will  not,  1  ccmfidently  trust,  be  heard  from  ony 
quarter.  Yet  very  few,  I  should  hope,  would  advocate 
the  reckless  policy  of  contracting  a  debt,  even  for  such 
an  object,  and  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  it 
by  loans  to  pay  the  interest.  1  am  sure  our  credit  would 
ere  long  sink  under  such  a  policy.  '  If  at  a  period  of 
unusual  prosperity,  with  resources  most  abundant  and 
unincumbered,  with  nodemandforextraordinary  expen- 
ditures on  objects  which  cun  never  be  productive,  the 
people  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  burden  whatever 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  even  for  the  interest  on  the 
debt  they  are  creating  for  substantial  and  enduring  im- 
provements, conferring  on  themselves  direct  and  inci- 
dental advantages,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  to 
those  who  have  capital  to  loan,  to  induce  them  to  l)elieve, 
that  our  successors  will  promptly  pay,  not  only  what 
is  properly  left  for  them  to  pay,  but  also  that  which  in 
justice  and  irood  faith  should  have  been  paid  by  us  ? — 
Can  we  with  propriety  ask  capitalists  to  put  faith 
in  our  contracts  on  the  grouud^that  the  people  in  some 
future  age  will  do  what  we  decline  to  do,  burden  their 
resources  to  [>*y  the  interest  which  in  our  time  we  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  on  the  debt  we  had  contracted  7 — 
Can  we  claim  the  continuance  of  public  confidence  on 
the  assumption  that  a  future  generation  will  take  better 
core  of  public  crc<lit  than  we  are  willing  to  do  ? 

'I'liere  is  another  point  of  view  in  wTiich  this  policy 
appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  objectionable.  It  vio- 
lates the  great  principle  of  justice  in  regard  to  future 
generations.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  maintain  the 
position  that  the  people  of  the  present  day  should  fur- 
nish the  means  of^  reimbursing  the  loans  that  they  may 
make  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements.  These 
improvements  will  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  fuiureages, 
and  I  see  no  injustice  in  transmitting  to  theui  the  obli- 
gation to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  towards  the  ex- 
presses. Hut  we  also  derive  great  and  immediate 
benefits  from  such  works  :  and  a  portion  of  these  ex- 
penses, should,  therefore,  be  paid  by  us.  If  we  borrow 
the  money  to  defray  them,  and  also  borrow  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  Ve  take  tiie  benefits  without  the 
burden.  (Jn  the  supposition  that  a  public  work  does  not 
for  15  years  produce  an  income  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it'in  repair,  the  debt  contracted  for  its  construction 
Will  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  doubled,  if  it  lie  in 
creased  by  loans  to  pay  the  interest.  Those  who  at 
that  time  little  the  benefit  of  such  an  improvement,  will 
take  it  encumbered  with  a  debt  amounting  to  twice  the 
sum  that  it  would  cost  them  to  make  it  for  themselves. 
We  should  reflect,  that  if  we  prosecute  public  woiks 
with  viiTor,  we  shall  not  accomplish  all  that  is  to  l>e 
done.  Each  successive  age  wi:l  doubtless  be  on  age  of 
iiiipn)vemciii  in  this  respect,  and  the  people  of  eacli 
will  oe  reuuireii  to  contribute  from  their  means  to  such 
objects.  J  fear  we  are  not  sufficiently  cons':ious  of  the 
peculiar  fi-licity  ofourown  times,  if  we  indulge  in  anti- 
cipatums  that  those  Mhich  are  to  succeed  will,  like  the 
present,  be  wholly  exempted  from  the  Ibreignwars  and 
domestic  troubles  which  wither  the  energies  and  im- 
pair the  resources  of  nations;  that  Providence  will 
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has  been  to  us  ;   and  that  our  civil  and  political  m 
stitutions  will,  at  all  times  hereafter,  exert  the  same  be- 
nign influence  as  they  donow  upon  the  public  welfare. 
We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  future  genera, 
tion  will  be  more  willing  or  more  able  than  we  are  to 
bear  public  burdens,  an  I  can  conceive  of  no  reasons 
that  can  justify  us  in  transferring  to  them  any  part  of 
the  share  of  such  burdens  that  should  be  borne  by  us. 
If  you  concur  in  these  views,  you  will  regard  it  as 
your  duly  to  provide  a  certain  revenue  that   will  at 
least  be   sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  already  created,  for  which  no  provision  is  now 
made,  and  also  on  any  additional  debt  you  may  autho- 
rise to  be  contracted.    This  can  be  done  by  augment- 
ing the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  so  as  to  leave  a  sur- 
plus, after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  other  appropriations.fully  equal  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  required  to  pay  the  deficit  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt ;  or  by  an  explicit  and  effective  appro- 
priation of  the  fiiture  surplus  revenues  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals.  The  occasion  seems  now  to  require 
you  to  determine  the  grave  question,  whether  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  these  canals  shall  or  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  other  works  of  internal 
improvement.    The  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  the 
Crooked  Lake,  and  Chemung  canals,  are  all  in  full  op- 
eration; and  we  have  already  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  for  their  support,  twohundrcdand  ninety-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  cents,  beyond  the  income  received  from  them. — 
The  Chenango  canal  will  much  increase  the  amount 
required  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  lateral 
canals.    The  treasury  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  you 
are  therefore  required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  these 
canals,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted 
on  their  account  for  the  present  year,  more  than  oue 
hundred  thousand  dollars.     If  you  do  not,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  not,  provide  for  the  payment  of  this  sum 
by  a  further  loan,  and  thereby  increase  the   existing 
debt  without  pledging  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  it,  you 
will  then  have  only  the  alternative  of  levying  a  tax  of 
some  description  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  for  this 
purpose,  or  of  borrowing  on  the  specific  pledge  of  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 
If  the   sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
surplus  revenue  from  these  canals,  reserved  by  the  law 
providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  left 
without  such  a  pledge,  there  will  be  no  certainty  that 
it  will  be  applied  to  pay  the  debt,  which  must,  without 
taxation.be  accumulated  to  support  the  other  canals. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  necessary  that  vou  should  de- 
termine, at  this  present  session,  the  question  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain canals  to  sustain  and  carry  forward  other  works 
of  internal  improvement. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  that  the  deficit  in  ilie  revenues  of  the  lateral  ca- 
nals, will  be  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty -ei^it  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents 
for  the  present  year.  The  same  state  of  things  will  ex- 
ist in  subsequent  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
will  be  increased  with  the  increase  of  debt  for  new 
works.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  dictates  of  an  enli^ht- 
eneil  policy  will  urge  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
system  of  finance  applicable  to  this  subject,  whereby  a 
fiind  will  be  provided  adequate  in  amount  at  least  to 
satisfy  the  demands  for  interest  on  the  debts  that  are 
and  riiav  be  created,  and  all  other  expt!nses,  except  the 
reimbursement  of  the  principal  borrowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  I  particularly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  because  I  am  convinced 
it  will  have  a  salutary  influence  ou  the  general  cause  of 
internal  improvement. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail-ioad  Company,  together  with  other  documents 
relative  to  tlie  extensive  and  useful  enterprise  they  have 
undertaken.  As  the  principal  documents  have  been 
heretofore  printed,  I  presume  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature;  and  I  have  not  there- 
fore transmitted  them  with  the  accompanying  letter 
of  the  president,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  information 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  views  of  this  comsany. 
It  appeals  by  the  communications  I  have  received,  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  stock  already  obtained  amount 
to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars;  and  that  more  than  tiventy-soven 
thousand  dollars  had  been  expended,  principally  for 
surveys,  previous  to  the  first  of  October  last  S::«ince 
that  time,  forty  and  a  half  miles  have  been  put  under 
contracts  about  fourteen  percent  lielow  the  estimated 
expense,  and  the  company  entertain  a  confident  opinion 
that  the  whole  work  will  be  executed  and  put  in  oper- 
ation for  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  magnitude  ot  the 
undertaking,  the  public  benefits  it  will  confer,  and  the 
deep  interest  fell  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  section  of 
the  stale  through  which  this  extensive  line  of  commu- 
nicatiou  is  to  pass,  will  induce  the  company  agaiu  to 
ask  the  ai<l  of  the  legislature.  The  mode  and  amount 
of  the  assistance  which  the  stale  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  will  deserve 
your  mature  consideration,  uninfluenced  by  any  other 
views  than  such  as  are  inspired  by  a  comprehensive 
regard  for  the  public  good. 

The  caaals  continue  to  incrcose  in  productiveness. 
The  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  them  during  the 
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year  eading  the  30tli  of  September,  was  one  million 
i'our  hundred  eightv-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
■eventy-iive  dollars  and  nine  cents.  The  iucoine  from 
the  tolls  and  all  other  sources  of  revenue  during  the 
year,  was  one  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and 
twelve  cents.  The  disbursements  for  repairs  and  col 
lection  c  tolls  for  the  same  time,  were  five  hundred 
and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dol- 
lars and  seventy-eight  cents,  and  the  entire  expenses 
on  all  accounts,  including  the  interest  of  the  canal 
debts,  amounted  to  eight  iiundred  and  thirty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  ami  sixteen  cents. 

In  January.  1833,  the  debt  created  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  and  Clmmplam  canals,  was  a  little 
more  than  seven  millions,  a  part  of  which  was  reim- 
bursable at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after  July, 
1^7,  and  the  residue  after  July,  1845.  At  that  time  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal  h  und  began  to  purchase 
and  cancel  the  stock  of  this  debt.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last  they  had  paid  out  for  this  purpose,  nearly 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  had  a  surplus  of  the 
fund  on  band  amounting  to  three  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  dollars 
and  seventy-two  cents.  By  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
the  surplus  will  be  quite  sufiicieut  to  extinguish 
that  debt,  which  is  now  four  millions  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  income  derived  from  auction  and  salt  duties, 
will  then  be  transferred  by  the  recent  amendment  ef  the 
Constitulion,  from  the  Canal  fund  to  the  treasury  for 
general  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  passed  at  the 
late  session  of   the  legislature,  the  ('anal  Board  has 
settled  the  plan  for  enlarging  the  Erie  canal.    Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  the  canal  is  to  be  made  seven  feet  deep 
and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  All 
improvements  now  required  on  the  line  of  this  canal, 
will  be  made  with  reference  to  its  enlargement.    Mea- 
sures have  already  been  taken  to  change  the  location 
of  the  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee  Kiver  at  Roches- 
ter, and  to  construct  the  new  one  on  this  principle. — 
When  this  canal  is  enlarged  according  to  the  proposed '. 
plan,  it  is  presumed  that  boats  carrying  one  hundred! 
tens  of  freight  will  pass  on  it  with  facility.    No  very  ■ 
accurate  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  expense  ofj 
this  work;  but  it  will  probably  exceed  twelve  millions i 
of  dollars,  including  damages  for  individual  property  | 
which  must  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  | 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  work  will ; 
not  probably  much  exceed  one  million  dollars  annual-, 
ly  ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  completed  in  less  than: 
twelve  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  has  increased  on  the 
Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Crooked  Lake  and  Che-i 
muug  canals,  the  tolls  have  not  been  sufficient  to  de-j 
fray  the  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  and  pay  | 
the  interest  on  the  debts  contracted  for  their  constrnc-l 
tion.  For  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September,  the ' 
deficiency  in  the  ravenue  to  meet  these  expenses,  was ; 
forty-four  thousand  faur  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars 
and  thirty-nine  cents,  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
treasury. 

Unforseen  difficulties  have  retarded  the  work  on  the 
line  of  the  Chenan«:o  canal, and  apprehensions  are  en-, 
tertained  that  it  will  not  be  entirely  completed  during; 
the  next  season.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  construct 
this  work  so  as  to  give  it  |)ermaneBce,  and  the  expense ; 
of  it  will  probably  exceed  the  preseut  sppropriations, 
which  amount  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty  j 
thousand  dollars.  No  fund  whatever,  except  the  pre-j 
mium  on  the  loans,  has  been  provided  for  tiie  payment! 
of  interest  on  this  debt,  that  can  be  available  till  after  | 
July,  1845.  The  premium  on  the  first  loan  of  one  mil-| 
lion  of  dollars  has  been  already  exhausted,  and  that 
which  may  be  received  on  the  loan  of  eight  hundred! 
and  sixty  thousand 'dollars,  will  not  probably  be  suffi-! 
cient  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  debt  fori 
more  than  two  years.  You  ought,  therefore  to  make  i 
provision  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  million  loan, ! 
and  eventually  on  tliat  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou-! 
•and  dollars.  It  is  now  anticipated  that  after  the  canal  I 
is  completed  and  in  full  operation,  the  necessity  of  such ; 
a  provisioB  will  be  superseded.  I 

Goods  usually  arrive  through  the  Canal  at  Buffalo  | 
in  the  spring,  destined  for  the  country  farther  west, ; 
■everal  days  before  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Erie  is  clear  i 
of  ice.  This  occasions  delay  ill  forwardioe  tberaon,j 
and  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  wect  frouj ; 
our  channel  of  communication.  It  is  worthy  of  j^ouri 
consideration,  whether  the  inconvenience  and  injury' 
arising  from  this  cause  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  | 
make  it  a  measure  of  good  policy  to  extend  our  pres-j 
ent  line  of  internal  communication  hrom  Buffalo  toj 
Bome  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  lake  i 
would  be  likely  to  be  free  from  ice  as  early  in  the  spring ! 
as  the  navigation  of  the  canal  may  be  opened.  ! 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  decided  opinion  i 
against  the  policy  of  legislating  on'subjects  that  need-j 
lessly  interfere  with  theordinary  pursuits  of  our  fellow: 
eitizens.  These  pursuits  shoula  be  lef\  wholly  unem-j 
bamwed  by  any  regulations  whatsoever,  except  such  j 
aa  wf  obviously  required  toprevent  abuses  and  promote  I 
■OOM  manifest  public  good.  I  recommend  that  you  J 
abonld  vntirely  aottain  from  granting  charter  privileges, 
to  b«  OMd  in  trmnsacting  such  kinds  of  busiiMss  as  are 


prosecuted  by  individuals,  and  which  can  be  conducted 
us  well  by  them  as  by  incorporated  companies.  The 
association  of  capital  for  such  objects  with  corporate 
privileges,  subjects  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  pursuits,  to  an  unfair  and  injurious  competition. 

In  regard  to  incorporations  of  a  more  °eneral  charac- 
ter, the  public  necessities  and  the  public  ffterest  will 
indicate  your  duties,  and  beyond  what  these  considera- 
tions demand,  you  will  not,  I  presume,  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  multiply  them. 

Ih  my  last  annual  message,  I  communicated  my  views 
in  relation  to  corporations  which  have  a  connection 
with,  and  an  influence  on,  our  currency,  and  so  far  as 
those  views  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  state, 
(  wish  to  be  considered  as  presenting  them  again  to  the . 
legislature.     You  will  be  solicited  to  add  an  immense 
amount  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  state,  at  the  pre-, 
sent  session.     Notices  have  been  already  published  of 
intended  applications  for  ninety-three  new  banks,  with 
capitals,  including  the  increase  to  those  of  the  existing 
banks,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifty-seven  millions 
of  dollars.     It  is  said,  and,  I  doubt  not,  generally  belie- 
ved, that  the  present  banks  arc  unable  to  afford  the  ne- 
cessary accommodations  which  the  increased  and  ra 
pidly  increasing  commerce  and  business  of  thecountry 
demand.     Before  you  undertake  to  supply  this  want  of 
capital  by  legislation,  you  will  doubtless  satisfy  vour- 
selves  of  its  actual  extent,  and  investigate  its  real  cau-! 
ses.    If  it  shall  be  found,  as  I  think  it  will,  to  arise,  in, 
a  great  measure,  from  a  state  ot  things  that  cannot  pro-i 
bably  long  endure,  and  ought  not  to  be  upheld  by  you,i 
so  far,  at  least,  you  will  be  bound  to  withhold  the  pro-' 
posed^d.    There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact,  and  | 
It  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  an  unregulated  spirit  i 
of  speculation  has  within  the  last  year  prevailed  to  an^ 
unprecedented  extent.    Our  citizens,  who  have  been 
influenced  by  this  spirit,  have  not  confined  their  opera 
tions  to  objects  within  our  own  state.   They  have  made  i 
large  investments  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  These 
operations  have  required  something  more  than  the  use 
of  our  circulating  credits.    The  amount  of  capital  that 
has  been  thus  transferred  from  this  state,  to  others,  can-  [ 
not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it, 
must  be  very  great.    These  transactions,  large  as  tliey 
have  been,  bear  no  comparison  to  the  enormous  specu- 
lations in  stocks,  and  in  real  property,  within  our  own 
slats. 

'i'he  vacant  land  in  and  about  several  of  our  cities 
and  villages,  have  risen  in   many  instances,  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  large  quantities  of  them  have 
been  sold  at  prices  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  pro- 
duced more   by  the  competition  of  spt^culatiou,  than 
any  real  demand  resulting  from  the  increase  of  our  po- 
pulation and  actual  prosperity.    That  the  sudden  rise 
in   the  price  of  these  lands,  is  ascribed  to  the  true 
cause,  is  evident  from  the  conceded  fact,  that  most  ol 
tiiem  have  been  purchased,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
occupied  by  the  buyers,  but  to  be  again  put  iu  market,' 
and  sold  at  still  higher  prices.    >o  estimate  can  be; 
made  of  the  amount  of  these  transactions;  but  a  con-  '• 
jecture  may  be  formed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sales,' 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  sold  real  estate  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
September  last,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty: 
niilions  of  dollars;  and  the  character  of  these  sales  is: 
indicated  by  the  further  fact  that  about  eleven  millions  | 
of  this  property  was  sold  on  the  bid  made  by  or  for  the; 
owners.    It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark,  that  the 
speculations  in  real  pro^iertyin  this  slate,  have  not  been 
confined  to  city  and  village  lots,  but  have  extended  to 
farms  and  wild  lands.  | 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  very  consider- ; 
able  portion  of  capital  has  been  devoted  to  these  specu- 
lations in  lands  and  stocks.     I  have  deemed  it  neces- : 
sary  to  allude  to  these  transactions,  with  a  view  to  lay 
open  the  true  causes  of  the  alleged  deficiency  of  capi- 
tal to  subserve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  other  pursuits  of  the  productive  classes 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  deeming  it  very  important  that 
these  causes  should  be  well  considered  before  you  at- 
tempt to  apply  a  remedy — particularly  such  a  remedy 
as  is  asked  lor — an  unexampled  extension  of  our  credit; 
system. 

'  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  a  large  amount  ofj 
capital  has  been  sent  out  of  the  State  to  subserve  the ! 
purposes  of  foreign  speculation.     This  is  undoubtedly 
one  cause  of  the  want  of  suffictent  capital  to  transact 
our  ordinary  business.  It  is  not  less  true,  I  apprehend,: 
that  the  existing  banks  have,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
lessened  their  ability  to  a«comniodate  persons  employ-, 
ed  in  regular  business  pursuits,  by  affording  assistance  j 
to  those  who   are  embarked    in   these  speculations. — ; 
This  is  another  cause  of  the  present  want  of  banking! 
facilities.  But  the  main  cause  of  this  want,  which  now 
presses  so  severely  on  our  fellow  citizens,  is  less  obvi- ' 
ous,  but  not  the  less  entitled  to  your  consideration. 
The  passion   for  speculation  pervades  to  an  extent 
heretofore  unknown,  not  only  among  capitalists,  but 
among  merchants  and  traders.    The  funds  of  these 
capitalisls  have  been  withdrawn  to  some  extent  from 
situations  in  which  they  afforded  accommodations  to 
business  men,  and  they  have  consequently  been  obli- 
ged to  pres  upon  the  banks  to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
their  means.    Merchants  and  ottiers,  have  abstracted 
from  their  business  a  portion  of  their  capital,  and  de- 
voted it  to  speculations  in  stocks  and  lands,  and  have 
then  resorted  to  the  banks  for  increased  accommoda- 


tion. To  these  causes  I  ascribe  most  of  the  embar- 
rassment now  felt  for  the  want  of  sufficient  bank  fa- 
cilities to  conduct  successfully  our  ordinary  business 
concerns.  The  proposed  remedy,  judging  from  the 
applications,  is  to  double  the  present  number  of 
banks,  and  nearly  to  treble  the  amount  of  banking  ca- 
pital. Before  you  apply  this  remedy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  that  it  will  remove 
the  diificulty,  and  that  the  use  of  it  will  not  leave  us  in 
a  worse  condition  than  we  are  at  present. 

If  the  passion  for  speculation  hasengrossed  tliepecu- 
niary  resources  of  the  state  tu  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  strong  claims  that  commerce  and  trade 
have  upon  them,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  it  will 
appropriate  to  itself  a  large  portion  of  any  additional  ac- 
commodations you  may  provide  for  those  and  other 
branches  of  business  ?  If  I  rightly  apprehend  its  char- 
acter, it  will  not  be  likely  to  abate  while  it  can  find 
means  for  its  gratification.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
spirit  of  speculation  cannot  be  restrained  by  direct  leg- 
islation ;  but  you  should  be  careful  to  avoid  encoura- 
ging or  sustaining  it  even  incidentally  by  any  measures 
you  may  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  injuries  it  has  done  to  the  business  con- 
cerns of  the  state. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  among  us  has  rendered  more  bank  accom- 
modotious  desirable,  and  that  this  cause  has  had  very 
considerable  influence  in  producing  the  numerous  ap- 
plications about  to  be  presented  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot 
give  mv  assent  to  tlie  proposition  which  the  advocates 
tor  banks  will  urge  as  the  rule  for  your  action  on  this 
subject,  that  the  increase  of  banks  sfiould  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  business.  This  proposition  as- 
sumes that  whatever  be  the  situation  of  the  country  as 
to  the  quantity  ofactual  capital,  the  agency  of  banks  is 
equally  necessary,  and  the  amount  of  accommodations 
required  from  them  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  busi- 
ness transactions.  It  certainly  cannot  be  true  that  a 
large  capital,  rec]uires  the  same  accommodations  from 
banks  as  one  doing  an  equal  amount  of  business  with 
little  or  no  capital. 

Wiiat  is  true  in  relation  to  individuals,  thus  different 
ly  situated,  must  be  true  as  to  the  whole  community  at 
distinct  periods,  when  circumstances  have  made  a  like 
difference  in  its  conditions.  When  banks  were  first  es- 
tablished in  this  state,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the 
amount  of  monied  capital  was  small  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  business  that  required  the  use  of  it.  Banks 
were  then  chartered,  not  merely  for  performing  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  such  institutions — to  furnish  the 
public  with  a  proper  medium  of  circulation  convertible 
into  specie — safe  places  for  deposites — facilities  in 
transmitting  funds  to  concentrate  the  floating  capital 
at  home,  invite  its  introduction  from  abroad,  and  place 
it  in  a  situation  where  it  could  be  used  more  efficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Since  that  period  we  hove 
had  a  long  course  of  prosperity,  our  wealth  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  capital  has  flowed  in  upon  us  from 
other  countries.  I  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  at  this  day  the  same  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  monied  capital  and  the  quantity 
ol  business,  that  existed  when  the  policy  of  the  bank- 
ing system  was  first  adopted,  and  for  sotne  time  there- 
after. The  conclusion  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
somewhat  derogatory  to  the  capacity  of  our  citizens 
for  business,  and  preseut  their  condition  as  much  less 
prosperous  than  it  is  confidently  believed  to  be.  But 
if  fortunately  this  conclusion  be  correct — if  we  have  not 
in  fact  the  amount  of  capital  that  our  apparent 
condition  implies — if  our  gigantic  business  concerns  are 
principally  sustained  and  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
credit,  and  the  system  is  whollv  dependant  for  its  sta- 
bility upon  our  banking  institutions,  yon  will  act  on 
this  subject  under  a  fearful  responsibility.  A  material 
error  on  your  part  would  probably  lead  to  results  fatal 
to  our  general  prosperity.  All  measures  which  you 
may  adopt,  affecting  the  currency  or  publk  credit, 
should  regard  particular  interests  as  far  only  as  they 
are  subservient  to  the  general  good ;  they  should  b« 
such  as  not  merely  to  afford  accommodations  and  fa- 
cilities in  prosperous  times,  but  to  secure  confidence  in 
our  monied  institutions  in  the  most  trying  season  of  ad 
versity,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  rude  shocks 
of  pressure  and  panic.  It  is  true  that  ourpresent  insti> 
tn  tions  have  been  severely  tried,  and  they  sustained 
themselves  in  a  most  alarming  crisis ;  but,  if  their 
number  had  been  much  larger  than  it  was,  and  credit 
and  circulation  proportionably  extended,  it  is  bv  no 
means  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  result. 

We  have  had  too  much  and  too  recent  experience  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  public  credit  and  public  confideiKe 
in  monied  affairs,  not  to  have  learned  many  useful  les- 
sons on  this  subject,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit 
by  th«^m.  We  know  how  manyand  what  slight  causes 
affect  them.  The  credit  which  sustains  our  paper  cui^ 
rency  rests  on  the  belief  that  the  banks  have  the  ability 
to  redeem  in  specie  their  bills  in  circulation,  wheneTcr 
payments  are  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iMinka 
must  have  confidence  in  the  borrowers  to  make  prompt 
payment,  or  they  will  withhold  their  usual  accommo- 
dations,  and  a  derangement  in  business  will  be  tba  ■•• 
cessar^  consequence.  Their  ability  as  debtors  dapanda 
on  their  security  as  creditors.  In  times  of  proaparity, 
there  is  a  mutual  confidence;  there  will  then  be  a  de- 
mand for  large  accommodations,  and  banks  will  graoi 
them  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  their  charters.    A 
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change  of  times,  or  even  what  appears  a  capriciousness 
in  public  opinion,  brings  with  it  a  mutual  suspicion, 
ami  its  concomitant  evil,  a  pecuniary  pressure.  Over- 
trading at  home  and  abroad;  au  unusual  expansion  of 
our  credit  system;  over  issues  of  paper  currency;  extra- 
vagant speculations,  and  extensive  gambling  in  stocks 
— speedily  followed  by  reactions;  a  Jeraugeinent  in  our 
circulating  medium;  embarrassment  in  trade;  and  num- 
erous bankruptcies,  are  the  inevitable  conse(]uences. — 
The  impulse  and  accelerated  movements  given  to  our 
business  io  the  first  stages  of  this  progress,  are  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  many  evils  which  at- 
tend its  termination. 
We  do  not  want  more  banks  to  supply  us  with  a  paper 
,  currency,  for  we  have  enough  of  that  already  ;  more 
would  not  make  it  better,  and  might  make  it  worse.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  we  want  an  increase  of  them  for 
places  of  deposite ;  for  we  have  now  all  that  are  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  New  banks  do  not  of  them- 
selves, in  any  case,  create  capital ;  and  under  our  pres- 
aent  circumstancefi,  they  would  not,  as  I  apprehend,  be 
the  means  of  introducing  any  considerable  amount  of 
«  foreign  capital.  I  thereiore  consider  the  multiplication 
of  them  to  be  a  measure  of  very  questionable  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  general  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
state. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  the  views  I  have  now 
presented,  and  those  in  my  former  messages,  as  well  as 
others  that  your  own  retlections  will  suggest,  adverse  to 
the  multiplication  of  banks,  and  a  large  increase  of 
banking  capital,  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  objections  are  outweij,'hed  or  overruled  by 
arguments  ot  a  different  character,  and  that  the  public 
interest  requires  you  to  give  your  sanction  to  any  of 
the  numerous  applications  for  new  banks,or  the  increase 
of  the  capital  of  those  now  chartered,  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  number  will  be  very  small.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  you  will  give  heed  Io  any  of  these  applica- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  supported  only  by  the  expected 
advantages  to  be  conferred  on  individuals  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stock,  or  by  the  accommodations  they 
may  afford  to  carry  on  new  speculations,  and  sustain 
the  factitious  slate  of  things,  resulting  from  past  trans- 
actions of  this  character.  Norwilljou  will  look,  1  pre- 
sume, with  much  more  favor  on  those  auplications 
which  are  urged,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  a  want 
of  facilities  to  conduct  the  present  business,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  agency  it  is  assumed  such  institutions  will 
have  in  creating  new  busiess. 

These  considerations  being  laid  aside,  if  the  actual 
demands  of  business — I  mean  only  suck  business  as 
banking  facilities  are  most  appropriately  designed  to 
subserve — shall  prevail  with  you  to  extend  these  ac- 
commodations, you  will,  I  trust,  be  careful  to  dispense 
them  only  to  places  where  tliese  demands  are  most  im- 
perious. 

1  perceive,  among  the  numerous  applications  of 
this  nature  to  be  piescnted  to  you,  several  from  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  an  increase  of 
their  capital.  Ih  addition  to  the  common  and  more 
general  considerations  which  will  apply  with  more 
or  less  force  to  all  the  applications  lor  augmenting 
the  amount  of  banking  capital,  n  somewhat  peculiar 
reason  will  be  urged  in  f  ivor  of  those  emanating 
from  these  institutions.  The  brancli  of  the  U.  g. 
Bank,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  will  cease  its  ope- 
rations as  a  bank,  on  the  fourth  ."March  next,  and 
there  will  be  due  to  it  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  the  payment  of  this  l;irge  sum  should  be 
immediately  exacted,  it  would  undoubtedly  produce 
Tcry  considerable  embarrassnient.  The  banks  in 
New  York  are  so  extended  th;U  they  will  not  be  in 
a  situation  to  afford  such  accommodations  to  the 
debtors  of  thc*branch,  as  will  counteract  the  effects 
ofa  sadden  callon  them  f<ir  thepaymeniofthis  large 
debt.  If  the  evils  which  may  ensue  from  this  emer- 
gency are  likely  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  rc- 
quire.any  action  from  you  to  mitigate  them,  one, 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
be  preferable  to  the  permanent  increase  of  the  cap- 
ital of  these  institutions.  If  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  be  disposed  to  do  with  the  branch  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  what  it  has  done  in  relation 
to  most  of  its  branches — transfer  the  debt ;  such 
banks  as  may  unite  together  to  purchase  this  debt, 
or  such  as  should  take  any  portion  of  it,  might  have 
their  ability  lempwrarily  enlarged  so  as  to  enable 

them  to  do  so,  and  gtadiwUy  call  it  in,  without 

withdrawing  any  considerable  p\rt  of  the  accom- 
modations which  they  now  extend  to  their  custo- 
mers. 

I  am  aware  that  a  coniiidcrable  increase  of  bank- 
ing capital  is  contemplated  by  m  tny  as  among  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  distress  resulting  from  the 
calamitous  visitation  which  h.is  recently  befallen 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  due,  alike  to  the  nu- 
merous sufferers  upon  whom  lliis  visitation  has 
fallen  with  severity,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole 
State,  whose  interests  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
it,  that  you  should  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in 
administering  relief,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you  will 
do  it  in  the  largest  measure  and  most  effectual  way 


you  can  devise  ;  but  this  is  an  event  which  I  trust 
will  produce  only  temporary  embarrassnvjnts,  and 
It  should  not  therefore,  be  jiermiltcd  to  change,  in 
an  essential  manner,  a  general  system  of  4X)licy  in 
relation  to  our  currency.  So  far  as  1  am  made  ac- 
quaint^ with  ihu  views  of  the  inhabiuuits  of  tliat 
city,  they  mean  to  rely  in  this  great  and  pressing 
emergency  mainly  on  their  own  resources — resour- 
ces, which  in  tliemselves  exceed  those  of  almostany 
Stale  in  our  confederacy.  The  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  last  year,  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars;  it  is  more  than  double 
wnat  it  wtis  in  1825,  and  more  than  two-thirds  ol 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  tiic  whole  State,  including  that  city,  ten 
years  ago.  This  immense  wealth  must  give  the  city 
of  N.  York  undoubted  credit  wherever  and  when- 
ever she  may  choose  to  use  it ;  yet  if  the  objects  to 
be  attained  by  resorting  to  it  in  the  present  crisis, 
could  be  moie  effectually  accomplished,  or,  in  any 
respect,  accelerated  by  adding  to  it  tlie  credit  of 
the  State,  this  should  be  done  without  hesitation. — 
When  the  individual  resources  of  a  large  number 
of  our  Icllow  citizens  are  impaired  by  a  sudden  de- 
vastation, or  exposed  to  immment  peril  bya  strange- 
ly adverse  course  of  events,  to  such  a  degree  ns  to 
threaten  injuiious  consequences  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  in  requisition  the  resourced  of  the 
State  to  sustain  them.  The  great  losses  which 
have  fallen  on  the  Insurance  Companies  in  that 
city,  have  suspended  the  operations  of  most  of 
them,  and  new  incorporations  of  this  description 
will  probably  be  wanted.  The  public  interest  re- 
quires that  their  capitals  should  be  large,  their  risks 
widely  distributed,  and  their  proceedings  subject- 
ed to  an  occasional  examination  by  persons  to  be 
selected  by  the  court  of  chancery,  or  commission- 
ers a])poiatcd  by  the  legislature. 

The  act  piisscd  at  the  last  session  of  the  Le°;is- 
lature,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  bills,  has 
begun  to  operate  on  the  currency,  and  promises  to 
produce  all  the  beneficial  results  that  were  antici- 
pated. This  law  was  intended  toeffect  a  substitu- 
tion of  sjjccie  for  the  bills  to  be  witlidrawn  from  cir- 
culation. It  was  distinctly  foreseen,  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coming  to  this  result,  a  public  inconvenience 
would  be  felt  before  it  could  be  completely  effected, 
and  that  the  specie  required  for  this  desirable  pur- 
pose would  be  principally  drawn  from  the  banks.  It 
was  also  foreseen  that  the  banks  would  be  curtailed 
in  their  profits,  by  bein^  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  the  public  with  a  medium  of  circulation 
composjd  almost  entirely  of  their  paper.  If  these 
effects  had  not  been  produced,  the  law  would  not 
have  operated  as  it  was  expected;  and  yet  these  ef- 
fects have,  I  believe,  called  forth  some  oppositien  to 
it.  If  the  state  of  our  currency  required,  as  1  am 
ronvinced  it  did, the  application  of  such  a  measure  to 
establish  tt  on  a  firm  basis,it  is  very  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  necessarily  resulting 
from  it.  This  inconvenience,  so  far  as  it  is  felt  by 
the  public,  will  soon  pass  away.  The  notion  that 
the  public  will  be  subjected  to  a  permanent  embar- 
rassment by  the  suppression  of  small  bills,  derives 
no  support  from  reason  or  experience.  Tlie  circu- 
lation of  bitnk  bills  below  the  denomination  of  five 
dollars,  has  been  for  a  long  time,  prohibited  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  and,  as  I  believe,  without  any 
considerable  inconvenience.  There  is  ho  country 
in  the  world  where  such  a  circulation  would  be 
more  desirable  than  in  England,  and  none  where 
more  mature  consideration  has  l)een  given  te  its 
currency  ;  and  there  it  has  been  deemed  wise  I'' 
suppress  the  circulation  of  all  bank  paper  below  t. 
note  of  five  pounds,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
two  dollars  of  our  currency.  As  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  any  proposition  to  repeal  or  modify 
this  law  will  be  favorably  received  by  you,  I  do 
not  consider  it  rriy  duty  to  enlarge  upon  its  merits 
on  this  occa.<sion.^ 

As  .TOmewhat  connected  with  the  currency  and 
the  business  transactions  of  the  Stale,  I  deem  it  to 
be  my  i.tiperativeduty  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
practice,  which,  carried  to  the  f  xcess  it  lately  has 
been,  is,  in  ray  opinion,  very  pernicious  to  the  well 
being  of  the  State.  Dealing  in  stocks,  so  far  as  it 
assumes  the  character  of  stock-jobbing,  is  a  species 
of  gambling,  and  produces  mo*i  of  the  evils,  public 
and  private,  which  usually  result  from  the  indul- 
gence of  that  unfortunate  prop-nsily.  If  this  kind 
of  speculation  has  not  recently  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  altogether  new,  it  certainly  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  extent  altogether  unprecedented.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  stock  have  been  sold  by  those 


who  had  it  not,  under  a  contract  to  be  fulfilled  at 
some  future  period,  and  purchased  by  those  who 
did  not  expect  a  delivery  of  it.  The  results  of 
these  trans;ictions  are  adjusted  without  the  deUvery 
of  the  stock,  and  the  loss  and  gain  ascertained 
I  by  its  market  value  on  ihc  day  stipulated  for 
performing  the  contract.  This  is  no  more  nor 
less  thin  a  wager  ujxm  the  price  of  particular 
stocks  oil  a  specified  fuiure  day.  It  is  worse 
than  wagers  upon  ordinary  contingencies,  be- 
cause the  event  may  be  controlled  by  artifice  and 
managemenl,  and  the  persons  concerned  are  too 
strongly  tempted  to  resort  to  them  to  subserve  their 
interest.  It  is  true,  our  present  laws  regard  these 
transactions  with  disfavor.  Such  contracts  are  not 
only  declareil  void,  but  the  persons  who  have  gain- 
ed by  them  may  be  compelled  to  refund  to  thelosing 
pan  y  or  iiis  representatives ;  yet  they  are  constant- 
ly made,  and  in  most  instances  faithfully  executed, 
rhe  extent  to  which  this  species  of  gambling  has 
been  lately  carried,  and  its  injurious  effects  upon 
many  individuals  who  have  embarked  in  it,  have 
given  it  the  character  and  consequences  of  a  public 
evil ;  and  your  official  situation  imposes  on  you,  in 
my  opinion,  the  duty  to  suppress  iu  I  recommend 
to  you  to  lay  this  practice  under  a  strong  legal  in- 
terdiction— an  interdiction  that  shall  be  rendered 
effective  by  pains  and  penalties. 

I  am  informed,  that  in  some  instances,  compa- 
nies incorporated  by  the  authority  of  other  States, 
have  established  otiices  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  deposites  are  received,  and  notes  or  bills 
are  discounted.  This,  in  my  epinion.  Is  in  con- 
travention of  the  laws  of  this  State.  I  invite  your 
attcniion  to  the  subject,  and  if  there  can  be  any 
rciisenable  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  to  suppress  this  proceeding,  I  recommend 
that  you  should  make  such  further  provisions  in 
relation  co  it  as  the  cose  may  require. 

Tlie  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  tlic  Legis- 
latarc,  relative  to  unclaimed  dividends  and  depos- 
ites, operates  unfavorably,  it  is  believed,  on  the  sa- 
vings banks.  The  inconveniences  and  hazards  to 
which  the  publications  required  by  that  law  will 
expose  these  institutions,  have  induced  some  of 
them  to  defer  a  compliance  with  it  until  the  subject 
could  be  again  brought  l)efore  the  legislature,  with 
a  view  ic  procure  some  modification  of  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  them.  I  have  received  a  com- 
municxtion  from  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  of  Sa- 
•'ings  ill  the  city  of  New  York,  (which  I  herewith 
iransmil  to  you,)  showing  what  they  apprehend 
would  be  the  consequences  to  that  institution,  of 
making  the  publication  required  of  them.  The 
views  therein  presented,  appear  to  be  well  worthy 
of  your  consideration  ;  and  I  recommend  a  revi- 
sion of  ibis  law,  and  such  modification  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  savings  banks  as  will  remove  the  injurious 
effects  resulting  from  its  provisions. 

I  regret  that  the  constant  violation  of  the  law  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  State, 
requires  me  again  to  remind  the  Legislature  that  it 
is  a  duty  imposed  on  tiiem  by  the  constitution  to 
suppress  this  traffic.  The  evils  resulting  from  it, 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  injunction,  urge  this 
subject  upon  your  attention,  and  I  hope  some  ad- 
ditional means  will  be  devised  to  give  complete  ef- 
ficiency to  the  existing  law  against  this  species  of 
gambling. 

The  resuk  of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
this  Slate,  taken  during  the  last  year,  will  be  soon 
presented  to  you  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Slate. — 
Although  this  result  is  not  accurately  known, 
enough  however  is  known  to  assure  us  that  our  po- 
pulation has  greatly  increased.  The  constitution 
enjoins  upon  you,  as  a  duty  to  be  performed  at 
this  session,  the  reorganization  of  the  senate  dis- 
tricts, making  them,  m  regard  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  contained  in  each,  as  nearly  equal  as 
may  be.  You  are  also  required,  by  the  same  ati- 
thority,  to  apportion,  at  this  se^sion,  the  members 

of  Assembly  among   the   seveial  counties  of  the 
Stale,  according  to  their  population. 

The  last  Legislature  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  to  prepare  and  submit  to  you,  a  plan  for  the 
geological  survey  of  this  State.  His  report  will  be 
laid  before  you  at  an  early  day.  1  im  persuaded 
jhat  a  careful  geological  examination  of  this  State 
will  not  only  open  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  those  already  known 
to  exist,  but,  by  these  means,  will  gre;iiiy  augment 
the  productive  industry  of  our  citizens.  In  sever- 
ul  of  the  States,  surveys  of  this  description  have 
been  already  made,  and  in  oiners  they  are  in  pro- 
gress. From  the  pai-tial  examinations  which  have 
been  made  of  this  State,  there  is  reason    to  believ 
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that  il  is  at  Ica-st  equal  to  any  other  in  the  Union, 
in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  resources. 

The  development  of  these  resources  would  be 
more  or  less  beneficial  to  the  various  interests  of  the 
Slate,  butil  would  be  more  directly  advantageous 
to  that  interest  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  feel  a 
peculiar  desire  to  advance — the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture— by  ascertaimng  the  mineralogical  composi- 
tion of  soils  ill  different  sections  of  our  territory, 
and  thereby  causing  such  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  as  will  best  reward 
the  labors  of  husbandry.  In  addition  to  further 
discoveries  in  relation  to  salt  springs,  beds  of  gyp- 
sum, and  q'larries  of  marble  and  stone  fitted  for 
architectural  purposes,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
criti&ii  and  scientific  examination,  that  the  coal 
formations  discovered  in  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  liave  contributed  so  much 
to  the  wealth  of  that  enterprising  State,  extend 
within  our  own  boundaries.  In  the  progress  ol 
these  researches  in  a  field  greatly  diversified  in  its 
geological  character,  and  heretofore  but  imperfect- 
ly explored,  science  »vill  doubtless  receive  acquisi- 
tions of  no  ordinary  value.  Under  whatever  as- 
pect the  subject  is  viewed,  it  deserves, your  atten 
lion ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  such  an  underta 
king  would  amply  repay  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  execution. 

The  events  or  lue  ptist  year,  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  continued  to  exhibit  the  imporunce  of  a  well 
organized  militia,  both  for  the  defence  of  public  li- 
berty and  for  the  protection  of  private  rights.  Du- 
ring the  recent  disastrous  fire  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  its  patriotic  militia  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves under  the  civil  authorities,  and  rendered,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  their  fellow  citizens. 

A  new  edition  o'"  the  act  relating  to  the  militia 
and  public  defence,  including  the  amendments  of 
the  last  session,  has  been  published  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  principal  part  distributed,  pursuant 
te  the  directions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  secure  a  more  faithful  performance  of  duly, 
on  the  part  of  general  officers  and  their  staffs,  have 
resulted,  generally,  in  the  beneficial  consequences, 
which  were  anticipated.  In  several  brigadei, 
owing  to  lliis  and  other  causes,  an  inci-eased  degree 
of  discipline  and  military  knowledge  has  been  ex- 
hibited, and  the  most  commendable  exertions  have 
been  made,  not  without  success,  to  maintain  the 
respectabihtyaiid  efiiciency  of  the  present  system. 
Experience,  however,  constantly  admonishes  us 
of  tne  inutility,  if  not  of  the  impracticabihty,  ot 
attempting  to  sustain,  in  a  proper  mmncr,  an  or- 
ganization suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The  great  change  thai 
has  since  wken  place  in  its  external  relations  and 
internal  condition,  has  rendered  the  system  the* 
adopted  unnecessarily  burdensome.  Satisfied  ot 
this  fact,  I  have  constantly  indulged  the  hope  thai 
Congress  would  take  measures  to  adapt  the  sys- 
tem to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  I 
avenow  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Secret  try  of  War  have  recently 
presented  such  views  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  as 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  desired  modification  will 
be  effected  at  the  present  session  of  that  body. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Legislature, 
exhibits  the  present  numerical  force  of  the  nuiilia 
of  this  State,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-tln-ei; 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  I  submit  to  you  the  proposition  to  cede  to 
the  general  government  the  possessory  right  to  so 
much  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Stale  of  New 
York  upon  Staten  Island,  and  heretofore  used  for 
miliury  purposjs,  as  may  be  necessary  to  construct 
and  maintain  proper  defences  for  the  protection  ot 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  recommend  that  you 
should  authorize  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of 
so  much  as  they  may  desire  to  possess  for  the  pro- 
posed object,  and  cede  to  them  such  a  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction over  It,  as  is  usually  granted  in  like  cases. 

Having  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  subjects 
in  which  our  consiiluenta  have  an  immediate  and 
•xclusive  interest,  my  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit 
me  to  abstain  from  presenting  to  you,  at  this  time, 
Bomeconsiderations  arisingfrom  our  federal  relations 

This  State  is  a  member  of  a  community  of  repub- 
lics', subject  in  many  things  to  one  general  govern- 
ment, and  bound  together  in  political  ties  thatmusi 
not  be  sundered.  This  relation  |ives|us  rights  es- 
sential to  our  well-being,  and  imposes  upon  us 
duties  equally  essential  to  the  well  being  of  our 


sister  States.    As  we  value  the  immense  advanta-  j 
ges  that  spring  from  this  Union,  so  we  should  cul- ! 
tivate   the    feelings    and    interests    that    give    ill 
strength,  and  abstain  from  all  practices  that  tend  to ; 
its  dissolution.  A  few  individuals  in  the  niiddie  and  I 
eastern  States,  acting  .)n  mistaken  motives  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  duty,  or  some  less  justifiable  prin  j 
ciple,  and  disregarding  the  obligations  which  they  | 
owe  to  their  respective   governments,  have  em-| 
barked   in   an  enterprise  for  abolishing  domestic  | 
slavery  in  the  seulhern  and  southwestern  States. 
— Their   proceedings    have    caused    much    mis-: 
chief  in  those  Stales,  and  have  not  been  entirely  j 
harmless  in  our  own.    They  have  acquired  loo 
much  imjjortance,  by  tlie  evils  wliich  have  already  ' 
resulted  from   them,  and  by  the  magniiude  and ; 
number  of  those  which  are  likely  to  follow  if  they  ', 
are  further  persisted  in,  to  justify  me  in  passing' 
them  without  notice.     These  proceedings  have  not 
only  found  no  favor  with  a  vast  majority  of  our! 
constituents,  but  they  have  been  generally  repro- 1 
bated.     The  public  indignation  which  they  have| 
awakened,  has  broken  over  the  restraints  of  law, ' 
and  led  to  dangerous  tumults  and    commotions,  I 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  not  in  all  instances  sup- ! 
pressed  without  the  interposition  of  the  military ! 
power.     If  we  consider  the  excitement  which  al-l 
ready  exists  among  our  fellow  citizens  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  their  increasing  repugnance'  to  the  aboli- 
tion cause,  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  fur- 
ther efforts  to  sustain  it  will  be  attended,  even  in 
our  own  State,  with  still  more  dangerous  distur- 
bances of  the  public  peace. 

In  our  commercial  metropolis,  the  abolitionists 
have  established  one  of  their  principal  magazines, 
from  which  they  have  sent  their  missiles  of  annoy- 
ance into  the  slave  holding  Slates.    The  impres- 
sion produced  in  those  States,  that  this  proceeding! 
was  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the  business  men  i 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  at  lettst  was  not  suffi-' 
cienily  discountenanced  by  them,  threatened  inju-i 
rious  consequences  to  our  commerce.     A  projjosi- 1 
lion  was  made  for  an  extensive  voluntary  associa- 
tion in  the  south,  to  suspciMi  business  intercourse 
with  our  citizens.    A  regard  for  the  character  oft 
our  State,  for  the  public  interest,  for  the  preserva- ' 
tion  of  peace  among  our  citizens,  as  well  as  a  due 
respect  for  the  obligations  created  by  our  political  i 
inslitulicns  and  relations,  calls  upon  us  to  do  what 
'.nay  be  done,  consistently  wiih  the  great  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  to  put  an  end  to  th& evils  which  the' 
abolitionists  are  bringing  upon  us  and   the  whole; 
country.     With  whatever  disfavor  we  may  view  i 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  we  ought  not  ■ 
to  overlook  the  very  formidable  dimculties  of  abo!-; 
ishing  it,or  givB  countenance  to  any  scheme  for  ac- 1 
complishing  this  object,  in  violation  of  the  solemn! 
guarantees  we  are  under  not  to  interfere  with  this' 
institution  as  it  exists  in  other  States.  | 

Domestic  slavery  existed  in  almost  every  State 
when  the  federal  union  was  formed.  Its  charac-  i 
ter  was  as  well  understood  then  as  it  is  now.  The  i 
men  who  founded  the  general  government  had  as , 
much  philanthropy,  and  as  just  an  appreciation  of; 
moral  and  religious  duty,  and  knew  as  well  what 
was  due  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  as  the  pres- 
ent generation  ;  yet  so  great  did  they  regard  the 
difficulties  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  so  disastrous 
to  the  public  welfare  would  be,  as  they  apprehend- 
;d,  any  intermeddling  with  it  in  the  respective 
States,  except  by  the  citizens  and  civil  authorities 
iheieol",  that  they  delegated  to  Congress  no  power 
CO  act  on  this  subject,  further  than  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  after  the  year  1807  ;  but  they 
recognized  the  right  of  the  several  States  to  contin- 
ue slavery,  without  interference,  by  obliging  them 
to  deliver  up  to  each  other  all  fugitive  slaves. — 
They  left  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  where  only 
it  could  be  safely  left — with  the  respective  States 
wherein  slavery  existed. 

The  State  ol  New  York  had  this  right,  and  al- , 
though  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  exercising  it, . 
by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  slaves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  were  trivial  compared 
with  those  which  would  attend  the  exercise  of  il  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  this  number  is  propor- 
lionably  large;  yet  slavery  was. not  finally  abol- 
ished here  until  1827.  We  were  left  to  come  to  this 
result  in  our  own  lime  and  manner,  without  any 
molestation  or  interference  from  any  other  State. 
1  am  very  sure  that  any  intermeddling  with  us  in 
this  matter,  by  the  citizens  of  other  States,  would 
not  have  accelerated  our  measures,  and  might  have 
proved  mischievous.  Such  services,  if  they  had 
,  been  tendered,  would  have  been  rejected  as  useless, 
and  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  our  rights. 


If  we  view  the  labors  of  the  abolitionists  in  tlie 
calm  light  of  reason,  undisturbed  by  any  morbid 
sympatiiy,  and  uninfiuenced  by  ihc  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism— if  we  look  at  tlieir  object,  connected  as  it 
must  be  with  the  means  they  ure  using  to  attain  it 
— if  we  regard  the  utter  improbability  of  ilieir  ev- 
er reacliing  the  end  by  the  use  of  these  means,  and 
the  certain  consequences  which  must  lesult  from 
pushing  forward  iheir  efforu  in  the  present  direc- 
tion, we  must,  1  think,  characterize  tiieir  schemes 
as  visionary  and  pernicious. 

Tl.eir  avowed  object  is  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  Slates ;  and  their  means 
thus  far  have  been  confined  to  tlie  a.ganizalion  of 
societies  among  us,  and  to  publications  of  various 
kinds  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy,  which  are  regarded 
throughout  these  Sutes  as  libels  on  their  citizens, 
and  provocatives  to  insurrection  among  their  slaves. 
So  far  as  their  proceedings  arc  designed  to  operate 
upon  this  State,  we  may  inquire  wli  it  end  or  ob- 
ject tliey  have  in  view.  It  cannot  be  to  abolish 
slavery  here,  for  it  does  not  exist  among  us.  Is  it 
to  convince  the  people  of  this  Stale  that  slaveiy  is 
an  evil  ?  Such  is  now  the  universal  sentiment, 
and  no  man  can  be  found  among  us  who  entertains 
a  thought  of  returning  to  our  former  condition  in 
this  respect.  If  the  abolitionists  design  to  enlist 
our  passions  in  tJieir  cause,  such  a  course  would 
be  worse  tlian  useless,  unless  it  had  reference 
to  some  subsequent  action.  If  it  is  expect- 
ed in  tliis  manner  to  influence  the  action  of  Con-  . 
gress,  then  they  are  aiming  at  an  usurpation  of  pow- 
er.  Legislation  by  Congress  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  tliat  body  exists,  and  to 
support  which  every  member  ol  il  is  bound  by  tlie 
solemn  sanction  of  an  oatli.  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  subject 
of  slavery  within  its  cognizance,  without  the  consent 
of  the  slave  holding  States.  Tiie  proceedings  of  the 
abolitionislshave  rendered  theirobjectin  this  respect 
absolutely  unaiuinablc.  They  have  already  excited 
sucii  a  feeling  in  all  those  States,  that  a  proposition 
xo  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress,  would  be  in- 
suntly  rejected  by  each  with  indignation.  If  their 
operations  here  are  to  inflame  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
emissaries,  and  instigate  them  to  go  on  missions  to 
tlie  slave-holding  States,  there  to  distribute  aboli- 
tion publications  and  to  promulgate  abolition  doc- 
trines, their  success  in  this  enterprise  is  foretold  by 
the  late  of  the  deluded  men  who  have  preceded 
them.  Tlie  moment  they  pass  the  borders  of  those 
States,  and  begin  their  labors,  they  violate  the 
laws  of  the  jurisdiction  tliey  have  invaded,  ar>d  in- 
cur the  penally  of  death  or  other  ignominious  pun- 
ishment. I  can  conceive  no  other  object  that  the 
abolitionists  can  have  in  view,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
pose to  operate  here,  but  to  embark  the  people  of 
this  Stale,  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority, 
or  with  its  connivance,  in  a  crusade  against  the 
slave-holding  States,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  ab- 
olition upon  them  by  violence  and  blood-shed.  If 
such  a  mad  project  as  this  could  be  contemplated  for 
a  single  moment  as  a  possible  thing,  every  one 
must  see  that  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment, would  be  the  end  of  our  confederacy,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  civil  war. 

^  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  respects  the  people  of  this 
State,  or  any  action  than  oan  emanate  from  them, 
I  can  discover  no  one  good  that  has  resulted,  or 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  result,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  abolitionists  ;  but  the  train  of  evib 
whicii  must  necessarily  attend  their  onward  move- 
ments, is  in  number  and  magnitude  most  appalling. 

Those  devastations  which  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence are  sometimes  permitted  to  visit  populous 
and  opulent  cities,  suddenly  prostrating  monu- 
ments of  art  and  sweeping  away  the  vast  accumu- 
lations of  years  of  patient  and  well  directed  indus- 
try— great  and  severe  as  we  now  feel  them  to  be — 
are  small  indeed  compared  with  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation which  would  attend  tlie  subversion  of  our 
federal  government,  and  the  progress  of  a  civil  and 
a  servile  war,  spreading  its  ravages  through  half 
the  Sutcs  of  this  confederacy.  Such,  are  the  fatal 
issues  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  the  abohtion  efforts  lend  ;  and  the  recent 
indications  of  instu-reciienary  movements  among 
the  colored  population  of  the  slave-holding  States, 
show  that  these  fears  are  not  entirely  imaginary. 

As  all  the  schemes  of  the  abolitionists  are  pro- 
fessedly prosecuted  with  particular  reference  to  re- 
sults to  be  produced  in  the  slave-helding  Statra,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  they  design  t*  bring  about  these  results. 
Is  it  expected  to  operate  on  the  slave  population, 
and  by  their  •wn  immediate  agency  to  effect  their 
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emancipation  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  vio- 
lence. The  very  first  act  in  this  scheme  of  aboti- 
tion,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  reli- 
gion, morality,  and  love  for  mankind,  would  open 
with  insurrection,  massacre,  and  a  servile  war,  in 
which,  if  the  slaves  triumph,  their  masters  must 
be  the  victims.  Throughout  those  States,  such  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  deliberate  design 
of  the  abolitionists.  That  their  measures  ttiid 
to  such  disastrous  results,  «annot,  1  thuik,  be  de- 
nied ;  but  that  ihe  authors  of  them  clearly  fore- 
see these  results,  and  recklessly  push  on  to  them, 
willing  to  participate  in  such  crimes,  and  to 
meet  the  fearful  rcsponsibihty  they  would  incur,  1 
am  not  prepared  to  believe.  So  far  as  reason  pre- 
vails among  these  deluded  men,  they  will  uiido'ubl- 
•dly  deny  that  this  mode  of  eti'ecting  their  objtct  is 
embraced  within  their  plan  of  openxtion.  It  is  more 
charitable  to  presume  thai,  they  mean  u.>  stop  short  of; 
this  bloody  Ciiustrophe;  that  they  are  willing  to  I 
spread  dire  alarm  among  the  white  population  of! 
thoae  States,  with  a  view  to  make  them  feel  that 
life,  property  and  all  human  comforts  are  insecure 
where  domestic  slavery  prevails,and  by  these  means 
so  to  aggravate  its  evils,  thatthev  v-  '  led  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  them  to  em...-    _  ".ir  slaves. 

Such  a  mode  of  attempting  to  effect  th  %  object,  is 
ebarjcterized  alike  by  folly  and  wickedness.  To 
suppose  that  such  means  will  conduce  to  such  an 
end,  betrays  a  lamentable  ignoranc .  "  universal 
laws  of  human  action.  If  the  slavp  «- vners  ever 
concur  in  any  plan  for  the  abu  slavery,  it 

must  arise  from  a  better  motive  th"~  ar.  They 
.  will  secure  themselves  from  danger  by  acting  on 
he  objects  from  which  it  is  apprehended — not  by 
emancipation,  but  by  multiplying  safeguards,  by 
increasing  restraints,  by  preveiaing  intercourse  us 
far  as  praclicible  among  the  slave  population,  by 
withhoiding  from  them  all  moral  and  r<;ligious  in- 
struction, and  by  every  conceivwble  me.ins  of 
making  them  harmless  machines.  To  satisfy  our- 
selves that  such  will  be  the  conset^uenccs  of  excit- 
ing alarms,  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  they 
liave  already  done  and  are  preparing  to  do.  Man- 
umission is  discouraged,  and  mcisme  are  about 
to  be  adopted  to  expel  all  free  persons  (  color  from 
the  slave-holding  States.  Insletid  of  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  of  em'vn- 
cipation,  there  is  now  exhibited  a  more  lixed  de- 
termination than  here^>fore  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

The  great  engine  which  the  abolitionists  profess 
to  wield,  and  by  the  operations  of  which  they  hope 
to  bring  their  object  within  their  reach,  is  free  dis- 
cussion. By  the  potency  of  abolition  argumenls, 
the  slaveholders  are  to  be  instructed  in  their  duty; 
to  be  taught  lessons  of  humanity,  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  civil  liberty  ;  and  to  be  induced  to  strip 
the  bunds  from  their  slaves,  and  receive  them  into 
social  "iod  political  fellowship.  After  all  that  has 
been  dvxt  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  may  not  be 
unproAtable  to  look  at  the  results.  If  we  believe 
the  rxNicurring  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  not  one  convert  has  been  made 
among  them  :  Oh  the  contrary,  their  passions  are 
aroused  ;  a  deep  sense  of  indignation  at  unprovu- 
L*A  wrongs  and  a  mischievous  intermeddling  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  excites  and  agitates  the 
entire  mass  of  the  wihte  population.  The  aboli- 
tionists, and  all  their  works,  are  loudly  and  univer- 
sally denounced  as  seditious,  incendiary  and  wick- 
ed ;  and  the  bonds  of  amity  and  conci^rd  which  unite 
us  to  the  people  of  the  south,  are  threatened  with 
teverance  because  we  tolerate  within  our  borders 
these  disturbers  of  their  peace  and  violators  of  theii 
laws.  Such,  we  are  assured,  is  the  progress  which 
the  arguments  of  the  abolitionists  have  made  in 
bringing  the  slaveholders  to  a  concurrence  in  tiieir 
views. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  and  manner  of 
these  appeals,  and  the  character  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  made,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  they  have  been  indignantly  rejected.  In  all 
that  regards  the  civilities  of  life,  in  high  intellec- 
tual cultivation  and  endowments,  in  moral  conduct 
and  character,  in  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  in  ability  to  give  these 
principles  a  practical  application,  in  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotior  to  its  best  interests,  the  people  of 
the  south  have  furnishrd  as  many  eminent  exam- 
ples as  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  When  an 
attempt  from  any  quarter,  or  under  any  pretence, 
it  nude  to  disparage  them,  if  we  forebore  to  vin- 
dicate their  character,  we  might  seem  to  be  un- 
mindful of  what  is  due  to  tnem  for  the  diatin- 
fHuiihed  part  they  have  acted  in  all  the  trials 
and   convicts   through  which   our  country   has 


passed,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  In  all  the  views 
I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  labors  of  the 
abolitionists,  I  have  not  discovered  that  they  have 
produced  a  single  benefit ;  but  every  step  in  their 
movements,  thus  far,  has  been  attended  with  evil 
consequences.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
the  calamities  which,  in  all  probability,  would  re- 
sult from  their  i°urtlicr  progress,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  but  to  the  whole  human 
race,  so  far  as  the  c.iiise  of  civil  Uberty  is  concern- 
ed, beaxuse  I  induige  the  hope  that  they  have  al- 
ready reached  the  I  ist  stage  of  their  onward  career. 
1  willingly  turn  from  tliis  view  of  the  subject,  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  may  be  required,  to  prevent  fhrther  evils  from 
this  cause. 

The  people  of  this  state  continue  to  cherish  an 
unabated  attachment  to  thefni-nil  oompact.  The 
many  signal  advantages  they  have  derived  from  it, 
and  the  many  they  still  look  for,  bind  them  to  a 
course  of  fraternal  conduct  to  wards  their  sister  states, 
and  lay  them  under  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
obligations  to/ulfil  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  its  requirements,  all  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  them,  and  to  abstair  from  all  practices 
incompatible  with  tliese  duties,  or  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  any  of  its  provisions. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  our  fellow  citizens 
very  generally  feel  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty, 
whatever  tliey  may  think  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  in  its  actual  condition  in  any  section  of 
the  union,  to  leave  its  treatment,  as  it  was  left  in 
their  case,  entirely  and  forever  to  tlio  people  of  the 
States  in  which  it  exists.  These  States  are  not 
only  entitled  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  subject, 
but,  as  they  are  immediately  affected  by  it,  they, 
and  they  only,  best  understand  the  projier  mode 
of  treating  it ;  and  it  requires  but  a  small  share  of 
good  feeling  towards  them,  and  of  diffidence  in  our- 
selves, to  satisfy  us  that  the  matter  may  be  safely 
left  in  the  wisdom  andVhumanity  of  those  to  whom 
It  exclusively  belongs. 

If  this  Suite  could  be  brought  to  think  thai  the 
advunuiges  it  derives  from  the  federal  constitution, 
are  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  restraints 
imposed  by  that  instrument  ;  if,  for  the  sake  of 
displ.Hying  a  morhid  and  fanatical  spirit  of  f»Nc 
pliilanlhropy,  even  at  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
danger  and  incurring  the  responsibility  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  institutions  of  other  States,  it 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  these  advantages,  hon- 
or and  duty  would  require  it,  b  '>rc  entering  on 
such  an  experiment,  to  call  upon  l  other  States 
to  release  it  from  the  solemn  enga^v;ments  it  con- 
tracted in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Union ;  but 
so  long  as  the  people  of  this  State  cling  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  compact  secures  to  them  ;  so 
long  as  they  profess  to  regard  it  as  the  source  of 
their  highest  er.rthly  good,  and  the  object  of  their 
most  cherished  aspirations,  they  will,  I  trust, 
ever  regard  it  as  due  alike  to  duty,  to  consistency  , 
&  to  honor,  to  fulfil  in  its  spirit  every  injunction  it 
iniposes,and  to  respect  and  observe  with  the  utmost 
fideltiy,all  the  great  principles  on  which  it  isfounde('a 

Under  the  influence  of  tlie  foregoing  consid 
erations,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  our 
constituents  have  expressed  their  enlightened 
and  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  With  an  earnestness  and  una- 
nimity never  before  witnessed  among  us,  they 
have,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
expressed  their  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  federal  government ;  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  its  guarantees ;  their  disap- 
probation of  the  whole  system  of  operations  set  on 
foot  by  the  abolitionists ;  their  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  South  ;  and  their  fixed  purpose  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies,  consistently  with  law  and 
justice,  to  render  these  sentiments  effectual.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  these  manifestations  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  have  been  or  will  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  have  engeiged  in,  or  given  countenance 
to  the  abolition  piticeedings. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  powerful  energies 
of  public  opinion,  as  it  has  been  c.iUed  forth  thro'- 
out  the  whole  S^te,  have  alreidy  produced  most 
salutary  effects,  m  disabusing  many  persons  who 
had  inconsiderately  concurred  in  tiie  visionary 
schemes  of  the  aboUtionists. 

When  the  very  small  number  that  still  adhere 
to  this  cause,  see  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  including  certainly  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  intelligence  and  worth,  and 
embracing  men  of  all  sects  in  religion,  and  of  all 
parties  in  politics,  are  utterly  and  irreconcilably 


opposed  to  them  ;  and  that  their  measures  are  re- 
garded with  tlie  deepest  repugnance  by  all  who 
.iffectionately  cherish  the  Union  and  harmony  of 
the  .Stales;  including  among  them  phiianthropisla 
at  least  as  enlightened  and  sincere  as  any  of  them- 
selves ;  they  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  induc- 
ed to  pause  in  their  career,  and  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  their  common  country,  the  opinions  and 
motives  which  have  hitherto  prompted  them  to  eX- 
ertions  regarded  with  so  much  abhoiTcnce  by  so 
great  a  majority  of  tlieir  fellow  citizens. 

When,  to  the  just  influence  which  may  reasona- 
bly be  anticipated  from  ttie  sentiments  of  the  people, 
so  miitedly  and  powerfully  expressed,  and  rendered 
still  more  efficacious,  as  I  think  they  might  and 
should  be,  by  the  opinions  and  views  of  their  assem- 
bled representative-s,  is  added  the  overwhelming 
weigh:  ofllie  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason  and 
consciences  i<f  tiiose  *•  no  yet  adhere  to  the  abolition 
cause,  it  would  be  imputing  to  itoem  a  depiorabU 
degree  of  mental  blindness  and  fanatical  delusion, 
not  to  expect  a  general  abandonmt  nt  of  their  wild 
schemes.  All  but  those  who  are  confirmed  in  fa- 
naticism or  reckless  of  consequences,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  constrained  by  the  decided  and  constantly 
increasing  force  of  public  opinion,  to  give  up  their 
dangerous  attempts  to  act  on  the  institutions  of 
other  states.  Those  who  may  not  be  thus  re- 
claimed or  controlled,  will  be  too  few  in  mwiber  ^ 
and  in  influence,  I  am  persuaded,  to  excite  appre- 
hension. 

Relying  on  the  inlluence  of  a  tound  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  restrain  and  control  the  misconduct  of  the 
citizens  of  a  tree  government,  especially  when  directed,  lu 
it  hd8  been  in  this  case,  with  unexampled  energy  and  unan- 
imity to  the  particular  evils  under  consideration,  and  per- 
ceivin;  that  its  operations  have  t)een  thus  far  salutary,  I 
entenani  the  besihopea  that  this  remedy,  of  itseir,  will  en 
tiraly  remove  these  evils,  or  render  them  comparatively 
harmless.  But  it°  these  reasonable  expectations  should, 
unhappily,  be  disappointed  ;  if,  in  the  face  of  numerous 
anil  striking  exiiibiiions  of  public  reprobation,  elicited  from 
our  constituents  by  a  just  fear  o  the  fatal  issues  in  which 
the  uncurbed  efforts  of  the  abolitionisia  may  ultimately  end, 
any  considerable  portion  uf  these  misguided  men  ataould 
persist  in  pushing  them  forward  to  disastrous  ctmsequences, 
then  a  question,  new  lo  our  confederacy,  will  necessarily 
arise,  and  must  be  met.  It  must  then  be  determined  how 
far  the  several  States  can  provide,  within  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  conBtiiutional  powers,  and  bow  far  in  fultilment 
of  the  obligations  resu  lung  from  their  federal  relations, they 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  law«,  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
Uuiueut^v  itiair  own  judicatories,  of  reaidents  >Vi:h!n  their 
limits,  RUilty  of  acts  therein,  which  ara  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  a  sister  State. 
Without  the  power  to  pass  such  laws,  the  States  would  not 
possess  all  the  necessary  means  for  preserving  their  exter- 
nal relations  of  peace  among  themselves,  and  would  be 
without  the  ability  to  fulfil  in  all  instances,  the  sacred  obli- 

faiions  which  they  owe  tn  each  other  as  members  of  the 
ederal  Union.  Such  a  power  is  the  acknowledged  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  often  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  the  embroiling  of  neighboring  nations.  The 
(VPneral  Government  is  at  this  time  exercising  that  power  to 
r.'.ipresssuch  acts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  done 
within  its  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  belligerent  authori- 
ties of  .Mexico  and  Texas,  as  are  inconsisterit  with  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  we  sustain  towards  those  State*. 
Such  a  power,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  sovereignty  of 
each  of  the  Status,  before  the  formation  ol  the  Union,  and 
as  far  as  regards  their  relations  to  each  other,  it  was  not  de- 
legated to  the  Oeneral  Government.  It  still  remains  un- 
impaired, and  the  obligations  to  exercise  it  have  acquired 
additional  force  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Federal 
Compact.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Legislature  p  isaesaes 
the  power  to  pass  such  penal  laws  as  will  have  the  effeciol 
preventing  the  citizens  of  this  State  and  residents  within  it, 
from  availing  themselves,  with  impunity,  of  the  protection 
ef  its  sovereignty  and  laws,  while  they  are  actually  em 
ployed  in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition  in  a  sister  State, 
or  engiged  in  treasonable  enterpriies,  intended  to  be  exe* 
cuted  therein. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  Governor  vf  the  State 
of  Souih  Carolina,  a  copy  of  a  report  and  resolutlonr,  in 
relation  to  the  proceedingsi  of  the  abolitionists,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State;  and  I  herewith  transmit 
them  to'you,  in  comphance  wKh  the  request  therein  con 
tained. 

I  h'ivealso  received  from  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  a 
requisition  to  deliver  up  to  that  State,  a  person  i  esiding  in 
the  state  of  New- York,  ctiarged  with  the  crime  of  ais- 
tributing  and  publishing  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  a  sedi- 
tiouspaper  designing  and  intending  to  incite  the  slave  poj^- 
latlon  of  that  state  to  in.<<urrection  and  rebellion.  The  ac- 
cused was  not  an  actual  fugiiife  from  justice,  and  it  4td 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  other  participation  in  the  al- 
leged crime  than  what  arose  from  acts  done  within  this 
state.  I  was  therefore,  convinced  that  neither  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  ner  of  this  atau, 
imposed  on  me  the  duty,  or  conferred  the  right,  to  sur- 
render him,  and  I  declined  to  do  so^  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  chief  executive  ofHcers  of  the  two  states, 
in  relation  to  jan  official  obligation,  due  to  one  from  the 
other,  is  much  to  be  regretted  :  and  the  tricndiy  relations 
subsisting  between  them  render  it  proper  that  I  should 
communicate  the  fact  to  you,  togotlier  with  the  view*  of 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  in  support  of  the  claim  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  that  atate.  I  herewith  tranuiit  tbe 
documents  and  correspondence  relative  to  this  caae. 

In  discharging  the  various  and  responsible  duties,  de- 
volved on  you  as  legislative  guardians  of  this  suie,  I  shall 
£>e  you  my  cheerful  co-operation,  in  the  confident  hope 
at  your  labors  will  subserve  the  best  interest*  and  sa- 
vance  the  general  wslfare  of  our  constituenu. 

AHitni,,  January  i,  18W.  W.  L.  MAHCT. 
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3It!i«»rolo^ical  Rnco.-xi ;  Agriculture,  &.c. Siti 

i>uiniTiary S'.'A 

A  t'ard — D   K.  ilIiiiDr's  Publiratiotis.. 832 


AMERICV.N  It.ilLRQAD    JO«  itNAL. 

.NEW   YOKK,  J\SU.V;tV   A   IS.'.ti. 


0:^  Subscribers  to  the  Journal  wUotle- 
Hlre  to  obtain  inissisig  numbers,  will  plenso 
let  IIS  know  as  early  us  pos.sible,  that  we 
mnv  supply  such  as  we  may  be  able,  from 
the/euj  saved  from  the  Jire.  A  statement  of 
the  iuis.siu<r  numbers  shouUl  accompany  the 
subscription  for  the  fifth  volume  in  advance. 

With  this  numutr,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Railroad  Juufiial  com  pie  tes  its  4r/i  poZ«m('. 

The  work  was  undertaken  at  a  period 
when  very  little,  com)araiivcly,  was  known 
i<i  this  country,  except  to  a  few  Engineers, 
in  relation  to  Railroads.  The  project  was 
deemed,  by  most  persons,  as  entirely  vision- 
xtry,  and  the  idta  of  a  Journal  devoted  to 
Rfiilro2J$,  was  ridiculed  by  many.  It  was, 
however,  believed  by  its  projector,  that  the 
period  was  at  hand,  when  the  people  of  this 
country  would  view  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement,  and  especially  of  Railroads, 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  at  that  peri- 
od— and  therefore  a  .  work  of  the  kind 
would,  most  certainly,  be  useful  to  the 
country,  and  probably  afford,  at  least,  a  re- 
turn of  the  necessary  investment  to  get  it 
into  circulation.  Under  this  impression, 
the  work  was  commenced  January  1st,  1832, 
and  has  been  continued  regularly,  until  the 
present  period,  four  years,  with  'he  ex. 
cppuoa  of  the  deliy  caubcd  by  the  late  con- 


ll  igr.iliou  ;  and  (.il.ijou^li  tiie -lubicripiion 
list  has  niivcr  yet  come  up  to  a  't'-.ousmd.) 
Jifteen  hnndred  copies  of  il  have  i;e«n  regu- 
larly published,  th:U  tlte  wuik  co  npleic, 
miglii  bo  Vv'iihm  jiic  iv:i  'h  of  liiose  who  de- 
sired to  iiiivi.  :l. 

The  publication  iS  an  cJiliou  so  much 
larger  t!)aj  thj  subscri|ition  list,  caused 
the  expenditures,  fur  the  first  three  years,] 
materially  to  to  exi.eed  its  income;  but  it! 
was  bilievod  tli.a  the  invesimenl  was  at 
least  a  sale-,  ii"  not  ^n  immediatelu  profit- 
able one;  ae.d  so  it  would  certainly  iiave 
prove;!,  as  ca;i  be  s-iown  by  the  sale  of 
hick  volume«-'jjinrtn''  tiie  la^t  year,  but  for 
the  uiipar. ...tiled  cal.smity,  which  so 
many,  in  common  witli  the'  proprietor  of 
this  Journal,  will  long  have  cause  to  re- 
meinbcr.  By  that  calamity,  however,  ii 
has  proved  almost  a  total  loss,  as  nearly  the 
whole  edition  remaiuing  on  hand,  or  400 
complete  setts,  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  leaving  probably,  not  to  exceed 
forty  complete  sclts  of  the  Avork  unsold,  and 
those  mainly,  scattered  about  the  country,  in 
the  hands  of  agents — which  arc  to  be  col- 
lected, before  complete  setts  can  be  supplied. 

In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
price,  to  meet   its  expenses,  .it    was,    after 
due  deliberation   and  consultation,  deemed 
advisable   to  increase    the  price  to  $5  per 
annum,  and   then  to  make  the  work  equal! 
to  the  price,  in   preference  to  reducing  the! 
size  to  8  pages,  as  was  at  o  lo  time  contem- ! 
plated.    In  accordance  with   that  decision,' 
the  Journal  Avill    heri-after  be   charired  at 
FIVE    DOLLARS   per   year,    instead    of  three 
dollars,  as  heretofore. 

Such,  indeed,  have  been  my  losses  by; 
the  fire^that  it  is  now  highly  essential  to  the  I 
continuance  of  the  Journal,  that  the  sub-i 
scriplion  forthc€;j.<tHtngj/f«7r at  least,  should! 
he  paid  in  advancer— and  that  aliiirrcaragcs 
should  be  promj»tly  paid..'       ,"  '  ; 


Tlie  p  rest  lit  iiuinlji-r  is  to  l>c  t'jiiMderi'<i 
a  s]>eciujtu  of  t  to  \Yo%.i  as  it  is  to  a,* 
near  daring  iheensuinj  year,  and  as  such 
it  is  sent  to  thi{?e  ivlio  are;  anti  hmonie  few 
wiio  are  not,  now  suUsfrjliers  t  >  il,  with 
the  request  tliitei;"ii  t'enileman  wiio  re- 
ceives it,  and  who  is  willins  to  aiti  nie  in 
regaining,  by  my  owii  exerti«»n«,  what  1 
!iave  lost  by  the  contt  tgrit.on,  will  do 
sontething  tOL>x;cnd  its  circulation. 

The  work  inuxf  tia\  rrill  be  coniinneci, 
and  Hs  I  have  relinquislicd  the  piiblication 
of  the  NEW-YoaK  AMv.RirAjt,  with  which 
I  was  connected  over  ten  years,  A^ilh  a  vi»  W 
of  devoting  my.^elf  exclusively  to  in\ 
periodicals,  I  shall  be  able  to  render  them, 
and  especially  this  Journal,  more  worthy  of 
patronage,  therefore  every  fiirnd  of  Inter' 
natjmprovemeiit  i->  r'-questei.  to  aid  in  itsc  r- 
culation.  and  s'tpjxirl.         D.  K.  Mi«or. 

New-York,  January,  1836.         .,         i-    • 

Cr>-  Editors  of  newspapers,  who  will 
call  attention  to  the  Journal,  or  publ.sh  the 
pr  spoctus  on  the  last  pa^e,  and  if  they 
please,  send  their  paper,  mny  rely  upon  re- 
oeiving  the  Journal  hereafter  in  cxrliange. 


SyRACCSE,  CoURTLAAD,    A^•D    BiNUHAMTON 

Railuoad.  —  We  find  in  the  "Onondaga 
Chief,"  of  the  Gth  inst.,  published  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  publish,  omitting  the  names,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion held  at  Coirtland  ViLi-.iCE,  oii  the 
21th  of  December,  in  relation  to  the  eon- 
leniplaied  Railroad  from  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Syracuse,  to  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Binghamton.  This  Convention 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
as  we  know  from  the  list  of  names  publish, 
ed,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
Onondaga,  Courtland,aud  Broome — togeth- 
er with  rainy  others  equally  respectable  fruui 
other  counties  adjoming. 

Thib  route  is  not  onlv  one  cf  the  mctt 
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feasible,  but  alsu  one  of  the  most  importanl 
Literal  Uailroads  ia  the  State.  It  will  not 
only  pass  through  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
b'jt  also  one  of  the  levclesl  (save  in  one 
phice)  routes  in  the  State.  It  is  also  the 
djiuthI  route  for  the  exchange  between 
New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  salt  and 
^yp^um  on  the  one  part,  and  coal  on  the 
otiiei.  It  is  also  the  most  direct,  and  will 
evtMitutlly  become  the  common,  route  be- 
t  i'eea  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  aad 
the  Commercial  Emporium  of  the  State; 
aaJ  ii  is  only  surprising  to  us  that  the  in- 
iflligeut,  and  enterprising  inhabitants,  of 
the  country  through  which  it  will  pass, 
i):ive  su  long  slept  upon  so  important  an 
enterprise.  It  only  shows  the  want  of 
corrtct  information,  in  relation  to  the  itn- 
j)nriance,  and  superiority,  over  other  modes 
of  travel  and  transportation,  ul  Railroads. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
liio-se  who  are  familiar  with  their  advanta. 
ges,  that  they  are  destined  to  produce  as 
great,  and  even  yrcat^r,  changes  in  the  mode 
of  doing  business  on  land,  as  the  applica- 
lion  uf  steam  lu  navigation  has  on  the 
water.  Indeed,  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  this 
country  will  he  traversed  by  Railroads;  and 
it  Will  be  as  common  for  a  man  of  business 
tu  travel  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred mile*  a  day,  as  it  now  is  for  him  to  be 
tico,  or  three  days  in  travelling  one  hundred 
liiiies — through  the  mud.  It  will  not  then 
be  thought  more  of,  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior, to  visit  the  city  o( New-York,  Buffalo, 
Omoego,  and  Dunkirk,  or  Portland,  than  it 
nci9  is  to  visit  the  seat  of  justice,  in  the 
county  where  they  reside;  and  what  is  of 
5iiU  greater,  if  possible,  advantage  to  them, 
the  improved  facilities  for  business  will  in 
an  equal  ratio  increase  the  value  of  property 
throu^'h  the  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  realize  these  im- 
portant advantages  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  information  must  be  disseminated 
widely  among  the  people.  They  must  be 
uiade  to  feel  and  to  realize  the  truth  in  re- 
lation to  Railroads.  Thev  must  be  con- 
viacod,  as  they  will  be  ere  long,  that,  instead 
of  being  impassable  in  winter,  they  are 
more  easily  cleared,  and  kept  clear,  of  snow 
than  common  rotida.  It  must  be  recollected 
tliat  they  possess  the  most  powerful  appa- 
ratus for  clearing  the  track,  as  has  been 
abiiadantly  proved  by  late  experiments  on 
the  Camden  and  Amhoy  Railroad,  according 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  "Courier 
and  Enquirer"  of  the  13th,  which  says; 
"We  were  in  error  yesterday,  in  stating 
thrti  the  passengers  by  the  Railroad  line 
left  Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  at  12  o'clock, 
and  did  not  arrive  here  until  Monday  even- 
in;  at  9.  It  appears  that  they  left  Cam.len, 
opposite  Philadelphia,  at  2  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, and  were  landed  six  hours  aftetwards 
in  this  city.  We  hasten  to  make  the  cor- 
rection, with  the  remark,  that  nothing  but 
the   most   indefatigable   exertions   on   the 


part  of  the  proprietors,  agents,  and  officers 
of  this  line,  could  have  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  track  of  such  an  immense  body  of 
snow,  ana  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted 
daily  communication  from  city  to  city,  as 
it  has  done,  without  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle trip,  from  the  opening  of  the  Road 
in  1832,  to  this  day."  It  is  indeed  as 
much  more  powerful  for  that  purpose,  as 
it  is  for  rapid  travelling  when  the  Road  is 
clear.  No  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that 
there  has  been,  and  probably  will  be  again, 
days  and  storms  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
travelling  on  Railroads,  even  33  there  are 
in  I  he  course  of  almost  eveiy  winter,  which 
prevent  travel  on  any  road;  yet  such  days 
ate  few,  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Railroads,  any  more  than 
against  common  roads.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  prejudice  will  give,  has 
already  indeed  given,  way  to  a  more  cor- 
rect state  of  feeling — and  the  day  is  near 
at  hand,  when  the  inhabitants  on  the  route 
of  this  Road  will  be  surprised  that  they 
have  so  long  omitted,  or  delayed,  a  work  of 
so  much  importance  and  convenience  to 
them;  and  that  they  have  so  long  waded, 
almost  wallowed,  through  the  mud  of  the 
'^  Indian  woods." 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
among  numerous  other  lateral  Roads,  which 
will  connect  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road with  the  Canal  and  the  Lakes — this 
Road  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  north 
from  Syracuse  into  Jefferson  and  St.  Law- 
rence counties,  thereby  making  Syracuse 
the  most  central  place  in  the  State. 

From  Syracuse  for  about  eighteen  miles 
there  is  a  gradual  ascent  of  10  to  20  feet 
per  mile,  to  Tully.  In  this  town  there  is 
an  ascent,  within  the  distance  of  l^th  mile, 
of  about  six  hundred  feet — which  passes  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  into  the  Susquehannah 
River. 

At  this  point  there  must  be  an  inclined 
plane,  with  stationary  power ;  and  that  noth- 
ing apparently  should  be  wanting  to  render 
the  route  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the 
country,  this  stationary  power  is  supplied 
by  never-failing  springs  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude, which  furnish  several  valuable  mill 
seats— one  of  which  might  be  used  instead 
of  a  stationary  engine.  When  the  summit 
is  attained,  there  is  a  gentle  descent  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  per  mile  to  Binghamton, 
through  a  country  every  way  eligible  for 
the  construction  of  a  Railroad. 

* 

With  such  advantages,  and  the  certainty 
of  an  early  completion  of  the  great  New- 
York  and  Erie  Road,  and  a  fair  prospect  of 
a  ready  communication  with  the  coal  re. 
gion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding on,  and  near  the  route,  will  beyond 
all  question  press  this  work  forward,  so  as 
to  have  it  completed  at  least  as  early  as  to 
meet  the  New-York  and  Erie  Road  when  it 
shall  be  completed  to  Binghamton, 


SYRACUSE,  COURTLAND,    AND    BINGHAM- 
TON RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

At  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral  counties   on  and  adjacent    to    the 
route  of  the  proposed   "Syracuse,   Cort- 
land and  Binghamton  Railroad,"  conven- 
ed pursuant  to  public   olice,  at  the  Court 
House  in  Cortland  villagCj  on  the  24th  of 
December,  the  Hon.  William  Bartlit, 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  pfo.  tern-,  and 
Horatio  Ballard  appointed  Secretary. 
On  motion  of  H.  S.  Rai  lall,  of  Cortland, 
Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  receive  the  credentials  and  col- 
lect the  names  of  the  delegates  in  attend- 
iince.   The  chair  named  the  following  Com- 
mittee : — 

Henry  8,  Randall,       of    Cortland, 
Vincent  Whitney,       of    Broome, 
V.  W.  Smith,  of    Onondaga. 

The  names  of  over  300  dekgaites  ^er^ 
taken,  which  it  was  believed  were  Hot  the 
one  half  of  those  in  attendance.  It  wiw 
however  impossible  to  get  them  all  in  tim0, 
and  the  Convention  proceeded  lo  business  as 
follows  : — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  often  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  report  the  names  of 
suitable  officers  to  preside  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were 
named  said  Committee : — 

George  Park, 

Christopher  Eldridge, 

Elam  Lynds,  ) 

Harvey  Baldwin,   ) 

Cadring  Jackson, 

John  H.  Hooker, 

Jonathan  L.  Woods, 

Fredus  Howard, 

William  Andrews, 

Alva  Jarvis, 

Mr.  Park  from  the  Committee  reported 
the  names  of  the  following  officers,  which 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga,  were 
unanimously  adopted ; — 

Elam  Lynds,  of  Onondaga,  President. 
John  Miller,  Cortland,       T 
J.  Southard,  Tompkins,     I         y' 
Horatio  Collins,  Tioga,     >  r»_    'j^  . 
Elihu  Ely,  BrJome,  f    P^^'^^^^- 

S.  S.  Forman,  Onondaga,  J       ' 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Broome,  \ 
Harvey  Baldwin,  Onondaga,     > 
Horace  White,  Cortland,  j 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waterman,  of  Broome, 
Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  drafl  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  Convention,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  assembled. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named 
said  Conunitte  : 

Thomas  G.  Waterman,       ] 

Henry  S.  Randall,  j 

Jonathan  L.  Woods. 

Mr.  Waterman  (torn  the  Committee  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions  ^ 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present 
condition,  and  anticipated  progress  of  the 
great  system  of  Internal  Improvement,  by 
Canals  and  Railways  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  not  only  as  justifying  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  feelings  of  honorable  pride  and 
exhultation,  but  as  leading  in  its  results  to 


>  of  Binghamton. 

of  Syracuse. 

of  Lisle, 
"  Truxton, 
"  Cortland, 
"  Preble, 
"  Homer, 
"  S'th  Cortland. 


Secreta- 
ries. 


V 
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the  unexampled  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Slate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eric  and  Chatnplain 
Canals  on  the  north,  and  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad  now  in  progress  through 
the  southern  counties,  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  main  arteries  of  internalc  ommu- 
nication  between  the  great  Western  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  that  they  afford  vast 
ly  increased  inducements  through  all  the 
intervening  sections  of  the  State,  to  bosh 
public  and  private  enterprise,  to  supply  the 
minor  and  connecting  veins  in  the  general 
eystem. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  works  now 
in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  to  unite 
these  great  commercial  arteries,  the  one 
now  proposed,  and  submitted  to  our  consid- 
eration, that  of  a  Railway  from  Syracuse 
to  intersect  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, at  or  near  Bingharnion,  is  of  com- 
maniling  importance,  whether  regarded  in 
fcference  to  the  profifts  of  investment,  or  its 
convenience  and  utility  to  citizens  on  its 
route. 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  the  grand 
system  of  internal  improvement  which  has 
distinguished  New- York,  have  abundant 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
the  great  thoroughfare  which  is  emphatic- 
ally destined  to  give  life,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, to  a  section  hitherto  secluded,  and 
virtually  bring  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south 
and  west  to  the  confines  of  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee prepare  a  petition  to  our  Legislature 
for  the  required  act  of  incorporation ;  that 
the  petition  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Convention,  and  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  corpjora- 
tion  to  be  so  applied  for,  shall  be  'TAe  Syra- 
cuse, Cortland  and  Binghamton  Railroad 
Company"  that  the  petition  ask  for  a  grant 
having  Syracuse  auii  Binghamton  in  view 
as  points  of  termination,  and  that^s  inter- 
mediate places  to  be  named  in  the  bill,  as 
fixed  points  on  the  route,  sliall  be  both  the 
villages  of  Homer  and  Cortland. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  sense  of 
the  Convention  be  taken  on  each  of  the  res- 
olutions separately.  The  Ist  and  2d  reso- 
lutions passed  unanimously.  On  the  read- 
ing of  the  3d,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Tomp- 
kins, moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "to  intersect  the 
New- York  and  Erie  Rrilroad  at  or  near 
Binghamton,"  and  substitute  the  following: 
"to  strike  the  Susquehannah  River  by  the 
most  feasible  route." 

The  Chair  decided  the  motion  was  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  he  most  earnestly 
desired  that  the  amendment  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Convention. 
There  was  another  roiite  than  the  one 
named  in  the  resolutioq,  w^hich  might  be 
found  to  answer  the  same  general  objects, 
which  he  believed  more  feasible,  viz  :  one 
passing  through  the  south  part  of  Virgil, 
Dryden,  &c.,  and  ending  at  Owego. 

Mr.  Guinnip,  of  Tompkins,  concurred  in 
the  views  of  his  colleague,  and  hoped  the 


amendment  might  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  Broome,  reminded  the 
gentlemen  from  Tompkins  that  the  motion 
had  been  pronounced  out  of  order '.  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  acquie.-ice  in  the  decision, 
their  course  was  a  plain  one ;  they  must 
appeal  from  it  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Montgomery  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Waterman,  Dickinson  and  Whit- 
my.  oi  Broome ;  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Canfield,  of  Cortland  ;  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  On- 
ondaga, opposed,  and  Messrs.  Montgomery 
and  Guinnip  supported  the  appeal. 

The  Chair  explained ;  that  having  as- 
sembled  under  a  call  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  a  specific  object,  and  delegated, 
therefore,  to  act  only  in  reference  to  that 
object,  it  was  obviously  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Convention  to  tnitertain  extraneous 
and  adverse  proposition.^  to  the  original  one, 
as  the  "  friends"  of  v/hich  they  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  question  on  the  appeal  was  then 
put,  and  the  Chair  sustained  without  a 
count.  The  question  recurring  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  re.5oluiion  (3d),  it  was  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  4th,  5th  ond  6th  resolutions  were 
read  and  passed  unaniniou.sly.  On  the 
reading  of  the  6th,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  of  Cort- 
land, moved  to  amend,  by  striking  oiU  the 
word  "  Homer,"  and  conforming  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  resolution  to  the  omission. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  was  willing  to  have 
S^Tacuse,  Cortland  and  Binghamton  as 
fixed  points  on  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Road,  but  he  lived  on  another  branch  of 
the  Tioughnioga,  the  valley  of  which  pre- 
sented many  perhaps  equal  flxcilities  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  Road,  with  that  of 
the  west  branch,  on  which  Homer  stands. 
There  was  nothing,  he  contended,  in  the 
amendment  adverse  to  the  objects  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Cortland,  opposed  the 
amendment,  and  it  being  put,  was  lost, 
without  a  count  :  The  original  resolution 
(6lh)  then  passed  unanimouslj'. 

Messrs.  Southard  and  Collins  desired  to 
be  excused  from  acting  further  as  officers 
of  the  Convention,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland,  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to.  The  Hon.  S.vmuel  G.  Ha- 
thaway, and  the  Hon.  Willam  Bcrry, 
of  Cortland,  were  nominated  and  appointed 
unanimously,  to  supply  the  vacancies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  \Vliitney,  of  Broome, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  be  pe- 
titioned to  cause  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Road  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the 

State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga, 

it  was 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  may 
safely  adopt  the  principle  of  granting  Rail- 
road charters  to  incorporated  Companies 
upon  liberal  terms,  whenever  the  citizens 
of  different  sections  manifest  a  disposition 
to  unite  their  means  and  efforts  for  effect- 
ing public  improvements  of  that  character. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waterman,  of  Broome, 
it  was 


Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed,  to  be  known,  and  to  act  as  the 
"  Syracuse,  Cortland  and  Binghamton 
Rtilroad  Central  Corresponding  Commit- 
tee." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  in- 
corix>rate  the  "  Syracuse,  Cortland  and 
Binghamton  Railroad  Company,"  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Central  Corre:-pouding  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  be  iusauctcd  to  fill 
up  blanks,  &c. 

The  Chuir  announced  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  to  compose  the 

Central  Corresponding  Committee, 

William  Bartlit,    \ 

A  DIN  Webb,  >  Cortland  Vintage. 

Henry  S.  Randall,  j 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland, 
I  it  was 

j  Resolved,  That  a  Corrp.=ponding  Com- 
:mittee  of  three  be  named  by  the  Chair  in 
each  of  the  places  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
j  route  of  the  pro}x>sed  Road,  as  be  may 
I  deem  proper. 

j     The  Chair  announced  the  following  as 
such  Committees  : 

Corresponding  Committees. 

Syracuse — V.  W,  Siuith,  Harry  Ray- 
nor,  James  Manning, 

Onondaga  Hollow — Thaddeus  Palchin, 
T.  M.  I3orwin,  Samuel  S.  Fornian. 

JamcsviHc — I.  W.  Brewster,  G.  H.  Rich- 
avdson^  G.  W.  Holbrook, 

La  Fayette — Ebenezer  Colman,  John 
Spencer. 

Tally— II.  F.  King,  Nichol  Howdl,  Eli 
Earnham. 

Prei/e— Frodus  Howard,  P.  H.  Burdick, 
Joseph  Crofoot.  g 

Homer — Horace  White,  E.  C.  Reed,  A. 
Doimellv. 

Cortland— C.  Marsh,  E.  W.  Edgecomb, 
Henry  Stephens. 

Truxton—D.  Matthews,  N.  V.  Allen, 
A.  W.  Otis. 

Solon — S.  G.  Hathawav,  D.  Copeland, 
R.  Rice. 

Virgil — Wm.  Woodward,  R.  Edwards, 
S.  Roe. 

Freetown  Comers — C.  Richardsoii,  W. 
Birdsall,  J.  xM.  Roe. 

Marathon— G.  E.  Peck,  A.  Carley,  E. 
Perkins. 

Lisle— P.  B.  Brooks,  J.  Stoddard,  jr.,  C. 
Salisbury. 

Whitney's  Point,  (Triangle) — Thomas 
Whitney,  G.  Collins,  J.  D.  Smith. 

Binghampton — Tracy  Robinson,  J.  S. 
Bosworth,  Julias  Paige. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrus,  of  Cortland,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  pinn- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  several  newspapers  on  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Road,  the  Albany  Argus, 
Evening  Journal,  N.  Y.  Times,  American, 
and  Courier  &  Enquirer,  be  requested  to 
publish  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cort- 
land, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Cor- 
vention  be  presented  to  its  officers,  for  the 
able  and  dignified  manner  in  which  they' 
I  have  picoidcd  ow.i  its  dehbcrations. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bosworlh,  of 
Broomp,  the  Conveinion  ihen  iKijouuu'd 
sine  die. 

Elam  Lynos,  President. 
John  Miller, 
Elihu  Ely, 

S.\MUEL  S.  Form  AN,         ^V-Pres'ts, 
Samuel  G.  Hathaway, 
William   13ej;ry,  J 

D.  S.  Dickinson,  \ 
H.  Baldwin,         V  Secretarie 
ii.  White,  } 


Oi  njE  OP  N.  Y.  &.  Erie  RAii-noAn  Co.  ) 
New  York  I4ili  Dec.  18:J5,      J 

To  His  Excellency  William  L.  Marcy, 

(Jocenwi  uj  the  blale  o/'»Veio  i'uiVi  ; — 

I  li  ivc  llie  litJii.ir,  ill  behalf  of  the  Dii-eci<?rs  of 
llic  Nc.v  Viiik  ;iiuJ  liric  Kailroad  Con)|i.iny,  U) 
li.4iisiiiil  beri-wiili,  ii>r  tlie  cimsiiieriitiiiii  of  tlic  Kx- 
e.'Uiivit  tiiJiliiiniy  •><  lliii»  Si  tie,  suikji'v  douiiuitiiiL^, 
slinkvn).i  til  •  sitiritioii  ot°  tiic  ciilcri)r..sc  iiiuliicli 
ihey  are  cngnged. 

1  iic  iiiici.iL  >\iiicl»  tlie  progress  nf  tliis  work 
hi\s  .sxciieti  ii)  <  ;ry  cxleii^ivo  ami  un^iuriaol  dia- 
iricis  lit  the  Citjniiionwe  dlli — tlie  in;tiiire5t.tiii>n- 
ol'  public  opiiiiiin,  us  exitibjied  by  tlie  |)roceediiiy.> 
of  ilie  Coiiiiiioii  C'luiicil  (if  litis  ciiy,  iiiid  by  Uk' 
ConvuiiLioii  of  l:ic  sDiti.icra  .iiid  innldi.;cuiiiilics  .il 
(  K\ve!;i>,  :«rr.l  ihi;  cxtiiitof  (lit;  enii:r|>i  izr,  eiiib.Mi',- 
ing  llie  wlioie  leiTitoiid  loiii^ili  of  ibe  S.aic — (c  u- 
p.cU  Aiui  lilt;  iigiil  I'jsei'vod  bv  l>iW,  to  laku  llu 
work  for  (>ii-jlif.  iibu  alii  oiiiji.ir  tiiveiy  euly  pcrioiJ 
ufii^r  its  successful  lip.  r\lioii  sli  ill  Imve  prov  d  Us> 
V  line) — sei  iii  all  ii>  t'oacur  ill  rt'iiJerinjj  it  proper, 
llial  the  C.iief  AIa^i-.liMle  sli  >u.d  bo  ke,  I  app.istd 
of  the  jiroj;ie*>  of  .iii  eiiierpriTii;,  alf  c.in;^  su  ^lur- 
liMiiciitly  iinti  deeply  llie  ^^uneriil  wt-l.-ui-. 

'I'lie  piriicular  delaiis  in  ri;>jH;ci  to  ibe  prosecii- 
fpin  ftftlic  wfirk,  w:JI  be  foiinil  in  tlic  Fusi  Aiiiiu:il 
Report  made  by  the  Directors  lo  the  Siockliiilde<s, 
a  copy  of  wiiicii  is  herewith  furtushed.  'I'o  liu: 
f  kcu  iliereiii  st.Ucd,  the  Hcciirucy  uf  wlilcit  h  i& 
been  verified,  in  marly  every  instanct-,  l.y  ilii.  per 
suiul  ex  tinin.i'iTjii  ot  lUe  Director.^, — lUt  .illeiiihiii 
i)f  the  i^^xeciiiivf  IS  respectfully  retpiesled.  The 
Uoard  deem  it  ii^ccjs.iry,  aUo  lo  slUe,  ili  il  the 
fifiecn  incinu.rs  o;  iliis  b.i.ly  who  resitle  in  ihe  ciy 
of  New  York,  hwe  no  private  or  [lersunal  inieresis 
w  Itilfcver,  iiivolvetl  in  the  pruse?ul:oa  of  lliis  wo.k, 
except  ao  f  li  as  ihey  may  |Kirl.>ke  in  '.lie  public 
prnspf.-ify  ofdiis  cii,y,and  in  ihc  expi'Clilion  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  ihe  enterprise  may  rt.-ttirn  to 
t.io.ii,  111  couMKiii  Willi  all  the  Stockholder:),  a  rev 
eiiuc;  art">rdin;4  a  fiir  ^xnd  re  isoii  ible  equivalent  for 
flip  risk  wirrli  ijii-y  may  encounter,  in  embirkiii:; 
their  funds  in  the  undertaking. 

A  copy  of  u  itesoluuon  passed  by  their  Bomi, 
pleU^iiij;  Its  members  lo  abstain  wholly  from  any 
)>ecaiiiary  specula, inns  in  any  uf  ilie  cnuiilics  ir.k- 
Versed  by  the  route,  is  herewith  furnislK-d. 

A  review  of  the  documents,  it  is  lielieved,  will 
show,  liiai  the  Directors  hive  l.ibored  assiduously 
lo  ascertain  \vbcih;;r  this  work  iii  feasible — «  hcth  r 
il  will  l>e  us.  fill — and  at  what  expense  it  cm  be 
•  instructed.  The  two  first  questions,  as  to  its  fea 
B  bility  and  u-efiiliiess,  necessarily  niuoi  be  ;;overii 
el  almost  exclusively  by  the  jiidi;ii'.enlof  sciei.tilii; 
a:id  experieiHvd  tl  ij>iiieers.  Akliou^li  llie  mi.'in- 
bers  of  this  Board  h  ive  satisfied  ihemsi'lv;s,  by  ac- 
tual inspection  of  ihe  louie  of  the  riKid,  iliai  th 
work  presents  no  unusjal  or  forinid  bledirfi  •iiltics, 
and  that,  with  a  siUi^le  excepiion,  its  consiuciioi, 
is  singularly  favored  by  the  surface  of  the  oninry, 
they  h  tve  nevertheless  ilecuicd  il  their  duly,  to  u  > 
tiiu evidence, from  tlio  nioslcomjictent  [iro.ession  il 
authority,  of  the  iiltim  iie  utility  of  tlic  work,  be- 
fore enierni{£  u|>oi,  its  construction.  They  liavi 
therefore  submiiled,duriny;  the  present  seibOii,  tin 
wiiolo  pi  in  of  the  rofid  lo  the  jiidsrmeiit,  of  •  Binnl 
Oi'  Engineers  of  the  hiirhest  rank,  and  they  ar 
much  eraiincd  to  be  able  now  to  lay  before  tin 
Executive,  tiie  origin  il  Report  of  those  "jeiiitemei: 
— esiablisiiimr  deci^'vely  thevHlne  of  the  roid.anii 
proving  that  it  will  titford  the  means  of  consian' 
and  rapid  transmission  of  porsolis  and  pruperly. 
at  rates  of  sj^ieed,  and  in  quantities,  niiicli  exceed- 
ing previous  ex  f)ectations. 

As  lo  the  exfienseof  the  work,  the  B  tnrd  wool'! 
remark,  thai  the  valuable  experience  acquirei 
within  this  conniry  during  the  last  few  y'*ars,  h  t- 
enabled   Hiilraid   Engineers  to  calcnlaie  at  thi.- 


ime,  wil^i  very  considerable  p.-ecision,  the  cost  <•. 
•  »  .  1.  uc.ii.i.     .Syveral  iiist  oices  iiiij;lu  be  .iddiiceil, 
(  necessary,  of  public   works  iii    Inc  iiei;;libiirai. 
•Jlites,  (■  xcciilid,  too,  it.ider  liie   direciioii  of  th< 
ll~li.iin,s!ieil  lMi;;inee''.s  who  liave  been  called  iipoi 
;  iiisti.t  iiioii    Uji.iii   llie  pi. Ill  of  tins  Work,)  wlixl 
live  been  coiislructed  icil!iin  t'le  mimsuiiirinritti/  rs- 
limiti'il.     The  Board  hive  ik  Virliad  any  reis  m  I- 
dount  the  acciUMcy  of  the  survey,  or   the  sal'ity   oi 
he  eslinnies,    in    resuecl  to    tlielVew  York   ;ini. 
Erie  Kailro  id,  submiiied  at   the  liiol  L'-jfisliiiiiie 
iiid,  ncvcri.hele->s,  ulieii    tiiey  re^'arded    the  uiii  x- 
aniiiled  exlrnt  of   the  work,  they  could    U'lt  bii 
awaii,  wiili  some  anxiety,  the  r' suit  of  their  fii> 
attcmp;  to  obtain  contracisfor  its  iiciual  execution. 
L'hey    li;\v.;,   iherei'jie,   felt   il    ilieir   iluty,    to  us 
[every  nieiiis  in  their  power,  to   deleci   any  error-- 
whicli  ii.iglit  ''Xsl  in   the    previous  esliiuales,  am 
for  the  purpose  of su'jeclins;  them  to  ii  scvtre  tesi, 
A  si'ciion,  iiniisu  illy   ru>iged  in  chitracier,  and   se 
quesieruU  in  p  isilion,  p.eseiilin^  far  nine  ih.tii  tin 
iver.ij^c  rale  of  expense,  was  selected  as  the  por- 
tion first  lo  bt;  csiiiii  ilttl.     The  re>ult  of  ih  i    ex 
iionment  is  i-xnibiled  in  the  iieport  uf  llie  Kxeeii 
live   (Joiiiniiitee,  j^reseoted  lo    the   Bo  od   lUiriiii 
ihe   list  III   iitti,   siiewin^r  thai    the    «:r  .do.ition   o! 
40    1-2   nii:es   of  the  roiid,    e.-.liniuiil    by  Jtidi;. 
Vv'rii^iit  ill  i».ioiJ,i8ti,  has  be<  ii  acui.iliy  t  ken   i>j 
ivtji-msible  cnur.. clois  for  ,"^3 13, jo  1. being  $.5.^,73^ 
ir  14  per  ci  iit  less  llum  the  cs.iniale. 

The  li  ►irJ,  tlierelore,  hive  no  hesitation  in  re- 
poriiii;;  lo  iiiu  Executive,  ihal  no  reasni  Uj.e  doub^ 
exists  as  to  tiie  aaiiiy  ivf  ihe  Coinpaiiy  io  con.- 
piele  the  whole  of  ihe   ro.iil,   from   llte.lile    w.iie. 
LO   the  Lik'',   wi.ii  all   requisite   vehicles,  fir  lh< 
iinouiii.  stiieit  III  liieir  llepo.l — aiiJ   thai  tlic  sua, 
will  not  exceed,  bul  will  probably  tall  Coiisid.iiibix 
short  of,   sx    niiliioiis    oi'  dollais.     'I'hc   sum   o. 
'S'^i-io'^,  100    has   b  en  alre.ujy    siibst",ii:)td    to    llit 
sunk  uf    llie   Compmy,   and    wiil    eoib'e    iheti 
to  complete  <iii  exteii-.ive  and  profiuvble  division  oi 
the  wiiik, — but   they   will    be    coiiipiiied,   lor  lln 
■•c.isons  t^el  forlh  in  llieir  Report,  lo  deiay  the  Criii- 
j  pletion  of  t!ic  residue,  luiiil   the  siicc  s  fitl  .cc'^iii- 
Iplislimeni  ol'a  portion  sii  iii  deioou>ir'<le  ihe  valm 
jof  the  whole,     ills  o'ivioiis,  ho'vever,  liial  by  tin 
iinoie  taicly  acro.nj  hsliment  of  ihe  wmk,  the  ^re.i 
I  lUibjic  b.;iit;fiis  to    be    aliiirded   by  its   completio: 
i  tVoin  the  tide  w.iter  to  Lake  Erie,  niusi   be  inju- 
Iriousiy    postponed,  and  iii;ii  it  iheret\»re  become;- 
I  the  liuty  of  tiie  B  >  i  d,  to  spire  no  eif  >rl  to  obtain 
j  iddition.il  funds  v\illi  the  least  praclicable  delay. — 
The\',  therefore,  deem  it  pio_:>er  to  comunriic  iie  ii 
ihe  Execiiiive  auihority    of  the  yiaie,  llieir  iiilei.- 
lion  to  apply  to   the  next  Lenisiaiuri.,  tor  the  re- 
quisite aiu  to  enable  llum  lo   hasten   the  comiiit- 
lion  of  the  work.     T'^ey  proptise,  however,  invie»' 
of  the  heavy  advances  to  which  the  public  Treas- 
I  iiry  will  be  subjccied  in  <)rder  to  improve  liie  Eiit 
Canal,  lo  ask  only  for  a  loan  of /Ae  p!<blic  ere.  il,  I' 
;beadv.uiced   in   insi.ilments,  not  cxceiding  in  tin 
Lig-iiegale    three    iniilioiis  of  d(flliir.-,  ancl   only  n: 
fisl  as  the  Comp.iny,  wiih  their  own  means,  shal 
n we  previously  completed  coin intions   .sections  tl 
I  the  Work,   sitliicieiiiiy  ex  ensive  aial  valu  ibie,  t' 
all'ird    to  the  Stale  a  j)!;rtect  secu^-iiy  7i^:-.in  I  iiir- 
I  possible  loss  or  inoonvenience. 
I      That  sum  a  mcnvtirc  of  policy  is  soppoitcd  b 
I  precedent,  is   abiiiidantiy  lihUiifested  in    the   tVt- 
|qnent  ins'iinces  refrred  to  iii   the  a:',c  >inp:inyin; 
documeni-s,  in  which  ihe  neighboring  SiateshiiM 
loaned  their  (luMic  credit  to  companies  eli^iigt-d  ii 
works  of  iiiiernil  improvement  \\i;liin  their  lerri 
tory,  H-S'upcd  for  the  very  piir|iosc  of  d.v-rnii; 
irom  this  Siatc,  and  its  coniipercial  mctri  polls,  ih. 
lucr.ij.ive  ii-i-.ile  heietoio.e  enjoyed  w  iih  liic  \V  est- 
erii  State.*.     The  lib'rii  and  enersretic  course  <> 
legislation  rhns  pn-soed  by  llmse  enli'rtitene*!  com- 
munites,   m   fo;>teiing   those  rival   works,   uouli 
sceiu  lo  lei.der  il  mere  peculiarly  projicr  ii;-d  ne- 
cessary, lint  -inul  li-  me;isn  es  of  iToieciion  ^|loul^ 
be   sp.ediiy  iilibideil    lo   the  citizens  of  our  owi- 
S!.-\te,  by  lli.)se.  wh  )  direct  the  pub  ic  councils. 

Th"'  impirtin.-c  of  the  New  York  and  Eri. 
Railroad,  in  coimeciinxlhc  nnvigable  waters  of  lUi 
liulson  with  Lalce  Erie  and  llic  Alhgiiany  River 
and  thereby  src'ii  iiig  1 1  the  city  ol'  ^Sew  Yerk  the 
trade  <;f  the  Wpv,  is  fully  set  forlh  in  the  nc^nm- 
panylng  documents.  The  Direciors  charged  will 
the  execu'ion  of  .i  work  so  import.-uu  lo  the  j;eiie- 
iil  wclfirc,  therefore  venture  to  express  the  hope, 
tlr^l  its  auspicious  comtnencenient  and  hiiherto  sue. 
cessful  progress,  m:iy  be  ri  garded  as  u  mailer  oi 
publicintere8',ni-op -.  ly  fallin-^  within  the  etrospert 
iniiu  lly  submitted  by  ll  c  Evecutive  to  ihc  rcpre- 
sentiUives  of  the  j.»eojik»,  ihai  the  avenue  of  Ir.ul- 


ind   intercourse  whicii    it    prop«i,-iC8   to    eslal  ii>h 

'  irough  the  St  iic,  iUid  with  the  riijtaily  in  re.isii  g 

■  mimuniiies  on  our  western  boidi  is,  w.ll  be  look- 

;:l  iijio.i  .IS  an  ini[irovuiiH-ni  cd'-lllucel  to  iin^nnDt 

!>e    power  and   ek-V  lie  the  c!iar;'Clrr  of   the- C'uin- 

nonw-i-iil  !i, — and    thai  such  efficient  niej'Mires  of 

-sstshiiK  <•,  as  tn.iy  be  deemed    neei  sMiry  lo  secure 

sspeediPoi  ciiiiiplelion,  .iiid  noi  inl•oll-•^i.^■.rlll    wi  li 

he  ji'ililic  iii'ert'sis,  ni.iy  hi;    n  coi:  nieialed  lo    .he 

'ivorable  coii-iderntiiMi  ot  |l  e  !(•  •;isl.\li',re. 

i  have  llie  honor  to  be,  wiih  grijal  rtspert,  sir, 

Your  obedient  sirvaiii, 

.Ta.mks  G.  Kin«, 
.  Pr'^sidcnl  N.  Y.  &.  \\.f',v  K.iil.oad  Co. 


(Dhami'Lain  and  St.  LAWRnNCE  Rail- 
road.— We  tiiid  in  tlu'  Monlrral  Courier,  of 
Decemlier  17ili,  the  proreedi  gs  of  the  luilf 
yearly  ineetinjj,  of  flio  stockholders  of  ftie 
uhove  numrd  railroad,  ai*compani«'d  !)y  tlip 
fji'pr.rt  of  tlie  T'oiiiiiiitfee  of  JMiinagrmiiit, 
and  the  Cliitf  Kngliieer.  From  llie  Report 
tif  the  Cominifter,  we  make  an  extract,  and 
piililish  the  Report  of  Ihe  Eri<jiiieer,  Mr. 
Ctisey,  wilh  the   proceedings  ol'  the    ineet- 

linij  entire,  together  wit!.-  some  appropriate 

ircmar'-B  of  the  Editor  of  the  Courier.      •   • 
The  remark."*  of  the  Engineer  and  of  tTie 

I  Edit  r,  in  relation  to  the  benefit  whicli  ihe 
people  will  derive,  from  the  e.xpendiltire  of 
.so  much  money  amongst  them,  are  equally 
applicable  to  most  other  works  of  the  kind. 

I  The  plan  of  doing  the  work  by  days,  and 
not  1))'  contract,  is  not  common  on  such 
works.  It  may  be,  however,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  il  is,  where  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  ujion  wiioin  reliance  can  be  phieed, 
will  engage  in  the  work,  a  matter  of  econo- 
my. '■■_-■ 

By  this  repert  it  will  be  seen  lh«t  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  jipread  ng  north, 
ward  as  well    as  southward — who  can  tell 

:  where  it  will  stop  ? 
CHAMPLillN     AND    St.     IjAWRENCE    RaIL- 

RoAD  Company. 

At  the  hulf-yearly  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders in  this  Company,  held  thi?  day  pir- 
snant  to  piibUc  notice,  J.  E.  Mill.-j,  Eeq., 
Depnty  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  open- 
ed the  meeting  with  ii  few  prelimii  ary  ob- 
pervations,  and  submitted  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Mannirernent,  which  was, to- 
gether with  the  Report  of  the  Engineer, 
then  read  by  the  Secretary ;  after  which, 
John  Do-ton,  Ei=q.,  wa?  unanimon.<»ly  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  Rejwrts  were  approved 
of  and  adoptetl  by  the  meeting.  ,. 

The  election  of  a  Committee  for  the  en- 
siling year  thin  proceeded,  and  Messr.s.  T. 
FoUet  and  Charles  Lind.=ay  officiating  as 
^scrutineers,  after  examining  the  bullots,  de- 
clared the  following  gentlemen  : — 

Messrs.  Hon.  P.  M  Gill,  J.C.  Pierce,  R. 
.Tones,  L.  B.  Ward,  J.  E.  Milb,  Jos.  Shntcr, 
B.    liohnes,    T.     Bouthiller,    and    James 
Logan,  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  of* 
votes. 

The  Chairman  here  took  oceasion,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  to  convey  to  the.-e 
gentlemen  the  high  sense  felt  by  the  Stock- 
holdens  of  the  value  of  their  services,  gra- 
tnitonsly  rendered — a  stronger  expression 
of  which  could  not  be  given  than  in  the  re- 
snlt  of  the  ballot  just  declared. 

Extract  from  the  Report. 

We,  the  Committee  of  Miiiiajement  of 
the  Champlain  and  .St.  Lawrence  Railroad 


■f>"7^T-r' 
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Cuiiipany,   in    calling;  tlic   atloiitioii  of  tlif ! 
Stocklioldors  gi-ncnillv   to  this  our  Uepori  I 
of  Uie  ojxnitio/is  (or  tin;  |»a.sl  season,  dr«!ini 
It  expciJoMii  lu  rt^verl   to  iIm;  i>«;culiiir  cir-l 
cuii.slaiicej)    altcinliii^    eli<>  coiiii»iriu'0!iirii( 
of  liii:^  uud'^rtaking — ilic  very   imfavorahle; 
sspasoii  (or  such  o|MM"Uioiis^-rlio  sliorl  Sjiacf* 
of   time    wo    h;ive  been  orciijirtl — aii!  tlie' 
freedom    from    liti<r:itioii   iii  ad  our  f  igagc- ^ 
meats  ;  whirli,  takfu  togrtlicr,  \vln>u  wf  rc- 
Hect  oil  ihf  aiiiouiit  of  work  done,  ail'ords  to 
all  iiilerc^jtcd,  ample  jfromids  for  coii;rrrttu- 
iatioii,  aiiti  will  tend  to  «how  that,  vviieti  uii- 
shaekled  by  ri'straints  orlciif.il  iiiipedinieiits 
so  far  (rorii    proviiij^   bcliiiid  our   iieia:lil)ors 
ill  eiiterpr.se,  we  have,  for  proniptitudt'   aul 
detipatcii,  in    tins  our  coup  d'tss.ii,  f>onc  be-' 
yond  any  thing  of  a  similar  natur.',  even  in, 
the  United   States.      Tims    removinjf  from 
nniong  us  that  nqiroach  to  wliiirh  we  have 
hitherto  8o  long.und  of  necess.ty,  been  oL.1  ;>   ' 
ed  to  submit.  > 

When,  in  February  lSi3,  when  tlie   Act 
was    passed    perujitting  the    Petit  oners    to 
build  H  Railroad,  it  was  apparently  so  cramp  j 
ed  l)y  restrictions,  as,  for  a  wliile,  to  become 
«  dead  letter,  nur  was  it  till  November  ld;J4,  i 
when  Mr.  l*ierce,  of  St.  John's,  by  li  s  un- , 
wearied     exertions,     obtained    a    sniiicient 
number  of  subscribers  to  preserve  the  Cliar- 
ter  from  falling  t!irough,Miat  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  became  fully  understood.      It  is, 
therefore,  to  that  gentleman  and  the  Hon. 
U.  Jones,  that  the   country  .nnd  commiinitv 
are  cli.elly  indebted    lor  the  advantages    al- 
ready  received,  and  likely  to  accrue. 

We  could  not  offer  a   more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  change   of  public  o|)in;on    re-j 
garding  the  value  of  the  Railroad   stock,  asj 
an  investmenl,   than  by  the    fads,  tliat,  in] 
December,  1834,  after   the  number  of  sub-, 
scribers  required  to  preserve  the  Charter  ob- , 
tallied,  the   balance  of  stock  wilii  diiiicuity 
found  purciia.sers  ;  whereas,  in   December,: 
18j5,    the  stock   h  in   great   deminJ,  and: 
transfers  have  been  made  at  5/.    per  share  i 
premium  ;  and  we  tlatter  ourselves  that  tin  i 
activity  and    detennmaiion  evinced  i:i  our 
operations  may  have,in  some  sliglil  de^ree,| 
contributed  to  this  desirable  state  of  things. | 

In  the  L^iited  States,  to  whicli,  from  its-, 
proximity,  we  naturally  refer,  we  believe  iti 
to  be  the  cu.5torn  to  spend  considerable  tiinej 
ill  surveying,  planning,  prejiaring  material, j 
making  spccilicalions,  and  giving  out  con- 1 
tracts  We,  on  tlie  contrark ,  have  "ta!iKii| 
time  by  the  forelock" — done  the  w(  rk  byj 
d  ly-labor,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  aJJinrrj 
are  so  far  advauocd,  that  there  is  ampK 
prospect  of  its  ultimate  completion  in  the 
course  of  July  next. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Champlainand  S(.  Lawrencf  i 
lluilroad,  I  submit  the  foIKiwiiig  Report  on  j 
the  progress  made  in  the  UHdertakintr,  ol  | 
wliicli  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  Kngi-i 
neer  : —  j 

Tlie  time  between  my  appointment  and  i 
the  commencement  of  field  operations,  was, 
occupied  in  giving  the  information  and  spe.  | 
cilications  necessary  to  enable  the  Com-; 
uiittee  to  contract,  without  loss  of  titn  >,  for  j 
the  timber,  iron,  iind  materials  for  fencing  | 
This  being  accomplished,  the  (j'la'ility  o;  i 
land  required  from  each  farmer  was  uscer-, 
taincd  ami  purchased  by  the  Cotiiinissioner. ; 
The  quantity  taken  was  nu-rely  «'noutjh  for 
the  road,  as  that  officer  caused  to  belnsert- 
ed  in  the  dee<ls  a  proviso,  that  the  Company 
may  at  any  time,  take  the  full  quantity  of 
land  allowed  by  the  \cl,  on  the  same  terms, 
thus  reserving  the  outlay  of  a  considerable 
sum  till  absolutely  required,  an<l  preventing 
the  possibility  of  the  Company's  being  put 
to  any  unnecessary  trouble   or  expense  in 


enlarging  the    work  at  any   future   p«'riod 
The  importance  of  this  arrangement  wdi  be 
m.>re  evident   herealler. 

In  nu'd-rtak  iig;j  of  this    kinl  it  is  usual 
to  .«pend  somi  tiiue  beloi-ecoinuieiicing  ope. 
r.itions,  hi  staking  out  liie  line,  and  prc^par- 
ing   plans  and  specilii.-atio-is    of  every  part 
of  the   work    in  deiad.     Tiie  contracts  are 
then  given  out  in   the    fall,  an  i,  durinu;  tiie 
wintM',  tiie  necessary  materials  are  drawn  I 
Oil  the  spot  wiieretiiey  will  be  required,  aii-i ' 
•■very  arrangement  ma<le  tod  >  tiiaf,  the  na  j 
'ure  an<l  extent  of  wliicb  hns  be  mi  aeciirate-' 
ly  :ixc«'rlai!ie'l.     1]  it  here,  in  ih"  autuinii  o( ; 
1S--!1.    oii'y    ti.e    da;,  s    were    sp'-nt    on    lliej 
•trouiid    w.t'ioiit   tune   to  '  esfow    a    si.glel 
tiiongtit  oi  any  ihaig  <"Xcepi  t'le  general  lo- 
cation    within  the   liniiis   pres-ribed   by  f!ie 
Act,  conse(|uently  the  se  :s  >ii  in  which    the  j 
srradiiig  was  to   be  com|»leted,  opened  u;>om] 
us   without   the    possiliiiiiy   of   our  having: 
those  definite    plans  ami    previous  arraii;r<'- 
iiients  determined   on,  which*  eontribut.*'  so 
miieh    io    the   econoitiy  aivd   success   of  all 
public  works.  ":  i 

Owing  to  the  incleniefiey  of  tiie  weather, 
the  staking  out  was  not  co'iimeiieed  till  May  \ 
aid   early    in  June  urouni  was    broken  on  I 
the  summit  level  near  St.  .lolin's,  on  tlieoi-l 
ly    piece   (eneed    in.       Tiie    tardiness    with, 
wliicii  the  materials  for  fencing  wtre  d  liv-j 
ered,  and   (lie   impossibility  o(  entering  on 
the  farms  till   C(nnp  etely  enclos!  d,  com[>el-; 
led  IIS  lo  abandon  tiic  St.  John's  end  of  the 
line,  for  upwar  Is  ot"  a  inoiiili,  a  lo>^s  of  time  i 
whii;ii  the  subsequent  he. ivy  and  riearly  in-' 
c;ssaiit  rains,  rendered  it  im;)o.ssible  i'or  us 
to  recover.  | 

Ten  miles  of  the  gralin?,  fornrng  about 
one.eigiith  of  the  eii'ire  expense,  was  done 
to  advantage  in  the  wet  weather,  but  the  re.; 
•■iiaining  siven-eights  wero  principally  oc. 
casioned  by  carting,  a  larije  proportion  of 
the  earth  havin?  been  carried  from  one-quar- 1 
ter  to  one  half,  and  even  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  over  ttie  worst  kind  of  cbiy.in  one  of 
the  worst  seasons  ever  r\])er:enced.  an. I. 
!)Ut  for  Hb.-tut  four  weeks  good  weather  in 
the  nioiith.'  of  Sepleiiiber  and  Oc'ober,  I 
should  not  now  have  the  sa!isf action  of  an- 
nouncing the  completion  of  the  (ipucing. 
gi-adnation,  masonry,  bridges,  the  jar-re 
wharf  at  Laprairie  and  the  frames  of'  the 
station-houses.  With  tiie  exception  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  wharl',  all  has  boendone; 
bv  the  day.  This, thou  jh  contrary  to  esinb. 
lished  custom,  was  rendered  unavoidable 
t'roiii  the  want  of  time  to  make  the  necessa 
ry  preparations  for  putting  ^he  work  uud.'r 
contract,  and  still  more  so  from  the  fact, 
that  no  forfeit  on  the  part  of  a  contiiu-tor 
could  hive  indemnified  thecouipuiy  for  the 
noa-fullillinent  of  his  contra  t,  as  it  was  of 
th:'^  last  imjiortanee  that  the  <>raduatioii 
should  be  completed  this  season  ;  and,  had 
not  this  plan  been  adopted,  there  cm  scarce, 
ly  be  a  doubt  that  this  indispensable  objeci  i 
would  not  have  been  attained.  The  iiumi 
w.Tc  engaged,  and  all  the  materials  and 
tools  purchased  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
m<'n  were  paid  every  .Monday  eveiiing,  and 
a  degree  of  order  and  harnnny  prevabd 
tlirougliout  all  departru'^nts  seldo  n  witness- 
ed  on^pnblic  works,  for  which  (be  Coinpn- 
ny  are  indebted  to  the  unwearied  ass'diiity 
and  adni-rabl"  management  of  the  Con 
missioner,  and  the  assistant  Eugineei,  iMr. 
Livingston.      ,-. :        %^.\-;  * 

The  bridges  are  bnift  m  ih?  strongest  man- 
ner, and  may  be  crossed  at  hijjh  vleocities 
without  injury.  The  principal  bridge  is 
over  the  Little  River,  four  hundred  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  The  chan- 
nel is  crossed  by  a  lattice  briilge  of  sixty- 
seven  feet  sp.in,   the  roadway  passing  on 


the  top.  There  are  four  other  bridges,  va- 
rying from  o  le  hundred  and  seventy  to 
twenty  (eet  in  Ieii^:ih. 

T.ie  wiiarf  al  Lapr.iirie  is  eleven  linn- 
Ired  feet  lon'j,  tbirty-tw<*  feet  wide,  and  one 
foot  higher  than  the  (dd  wharf,  it  is  budt 
in  the  most  suiistautial  manner,  and  has 
elicited  the  pr  iis»>  of  the  hundreds  who  vis- 
ited it  dnrin^j  its  construction,  and  i«  cer- 
tainlv  nor  excelled  by  any  similar  work  in 
tiie  ProvuK-e. 

Th:i  frames  of  the  station  lionscn  are 
raised,  but  they  are  iH»t  yet  covered  in. — 
Tiie  dinieiisions  are  oae  hundred  by  Hi  feel. 
Tiny  are  substantially  loi  It,  and  are  inleii- 
ilt'd  lo  be.  (inislie  I  witiHMii  any  nnnecessary 
e.xpen.se.  AiioihT  will  be  required  in  a 
year  or  two  at  the  l^itlle  River,  (iroiind 
iias  been  preparer!  for  two  tnrii-onts,  one  al 
tlie  Batladle,  the  other  at  the  little  River  : 
and  more  may  be  a<l;!e.|.  as  experience 
shows,  where  thev  w.ll  be  most  couvieiiient. 

The  iron,  and  tiie  various  descripliw!i<  of 
ti.nl)er  for  the  road  are  deiiv.  r«*d.  The 
dressing  of  the  la  ter  has  been  place. I  under 
contract,  and  a  consideralde  portion  is  al- 
ready i\on<'.  The  drawing  of  the  tini'ter 
alontj  the  line  has  also  been  p!  leed  unJef 
contract  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

'•rranireiiients  have  also  been  made  to 
procure  a  locomotive  from  Kiml  n  I  in  the 
spring,  four  passen^jers'  cars  fron  Itifl 
States,  and  the  various  castings  for  the  road 
and  the  iron-work  for  the  frei:;ht  cars  in 
th  s  city  ;  so  that,  with  the  diireivm  parts 
of  the  .superstructure  distributed  alon^  the 
line,  and  all  requisite  pnvious  arrangemenis 
made,  the  Committee  may  conrideiitly  e.x- 
p  ct  to  open  the  road  in  July  next,  the  ex- 
act time  dep.-ndiiig  iiior  '  o-i  the  season  than 
cm  ail  other  consi.lerations  united,  as  th« 
sr  tiling  of  the  irronnd  varies  at  least  three 
weeks  in  diflerent  years. 

I  now  pr  ceed  to  give  a  detailed  arcouiit 
of  the  cost  of  the  various  parts  h  thertoex- 
«'ciired,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  re, 
quired  to  complete  the  whole;  remarkinc, 
tliat  low  as  is  the  average  cost  of  the  urad- 
uation  |»*'r  mile,  it  has  yet  been  itinch  in- 
creased by  the  fidlowing  circnnistances  :  — 
."Seventeen  thousand  cui»ic  yards  of  slate- 
rock  were  encounlered  on  the  common  of 
Laprairie:  the  carting,  the  grand  item  of 
expense,  has  be-n  increased  filly  per  cent. 
bvthe  rain,  bull  t:le  earth  has  been  moved 
wi  hout  the  aid  of  tiie  pickaxe;  besides 
which,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was, 
from  tWse  various  eau-es.  crowded  iuto  the 
short  days,  in  itself  a  very  serious  addition- 
al expense. 


AMOUNT    EXPENDED. 


Graduation,  Masonry  and  BriJ- 

ge.< 8,514  19 

Fencinj;,  .  .  .  •     ^^O     4 

Timl>er, 4,ri(^    4 

Iron,         ....         .3,IiiiJJ  15 

Land 1.470  Irt 

Station  Flouses,       .         .         .    44f>  18  1(»^ 
Wharves,         .         .         .         .'2,HHi     7     9^ 
Cont'ni;eiicieK,   including  En 
giiieering,     . 


9 

11 

5 

» 


1,94:<    3    9  J 
jt;-23,:«9  11     7 


AMOUNT    REQUIEKD. 

Preparing  Road  Btd  and  dress- 
ing Banks («0    0 

.58  Uoad  and  Farm  Crossings,     2;J5    0 

Blocks,    Splicing  Plates,  and 

Nails,   ...         .         •     51G  10 

Laying   down    Superstructure 

Hiui  Horse  Track,         .         .4,010     0 

Wharf  at  St.  John's  and  Sta- 

tion  Houses,  t  ^^     ^ 


0 
0 

6 

0 

U 


il     i 


7"^^ 


||JN»..*",I .  »W  l*ljl'J«|^|i:(  W,?W-SI- 


[^*2^;».»: 
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A3IERIC  AN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Contingencies,  including  Jbln. 

gineering,     ....  1,200     2  10 
Baliuices  due  for  Timber  und 

Itfiii,     .....  1,488  15     1 


1  Locomtive,  JE  1,^00 

4  Passenger  Cars,         700 

20  Freight         do.  840 


Jt;8,670     8     5 


2,790     0    0 


X»4,800    0    0 

Being  at  the  rate  of  509/.  for  Graduation, 
Masonry,  and  Bridges  per  mile,  and  2,335 
per  mile  tor  (he  Road  completr,with  Engine 
and  Curs,  Station  (louses  and  Wharves. 

1  have  now  given  at  length  the  account 
of  our  summer's  work,  the  amount  expend- 
ed, and  the  amount  yet  required  ;  and  feel 
confident  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
impossibility  of  making  the  usual  prepara- 
tions, the  absence  of  experienced  workmen, 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  id  t'le  novel  m  >de 
of  contjucting  the  undertaking,  the  Com- 
mittee and  .Stockhoklers  generally  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  most  has  been  made  of  six 
months,  in  locating  the  line,  in  completing 
the  fencing,  frraduation,  bridges,  masonry 
and  wharf,  besides  making  all  the  necesf^ary 
arrangements  for  opening  the  road  in  tlie 
leapt  possible  time  next  year. 

For  my  own  part,  in  reviewing otir  opera- 
tions, I  do  not  see  where  any  savin<;  worthy 
of   notice  could  have  been  eHlcted. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  can  scarcely  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifTerence  to  the  Committee — that 
this,  the  first  public  work  undertaken  by  a 
private  Company  in  this  Province,has,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
already  proved  a  public  benefit,  by  giving 
employment  and  regular  pay  to  hundreds 
of  labor  ers,  who,  at  parting,  warndy  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  the  maimer  in 
which  they  had  been  treated,  mingled  with 
regrets  that  1heir  services  were  no  longer 
required.  The  Canadians  formed  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  laborers,  and  main- 
tained their  character  for  behavin:^  with  a 
degree  of  order  and  good  nature,  when 
working  together  in  large  ntnnbers,  une- 
qualled by  any  other  people.  Many  of  them 
had  become  much  reduced  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  last  three  years,  and  to  such 
the  railroad  has  proved  a  signal  benefit — 
furnishing  the  poorest  with  the  means  of 
sortening  the  hardships  of  winter,  enabling 
others  to  clear  their  farms  from  ruinous  en- 
cumberances.  and  banishing  want  from  the 
doors  of  all  whose  land  it  has  touched. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  R.  Casey, 
Engineer  Champlain  &,  St    Lawrence  llailruad. 

To  the  Hon.  P.  M'Gill,  > 

Chairman  of  the  Committee.  \ 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  and  En- 
gineer of  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad  Company,  in  another  column,  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  read  with  interest,  as  the 
undertaking  to  which  they  refer,  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  projected  in  this  Province.  We 
*ee  in  its  favorable  prosecution,  so  far, 
«  be  earnest  of  a  success,  that  will  embolden 
other  companies  to  enter  upon  similar 
means  to  improve  our  internal  communica- 
tion. We  feel  convinced  that  this  railroad, 
when  fairly  in  operation,  will  put  to  flight 
a  host  of  prejudices — will  expand  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  en- 
te  -prise  of  all  classes. 

The  undertaking  will  doubtless  prove  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  community, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  from  the  ea- 
gerness  with  which  the  railroad  Stock  1s 
sought  after,  it  is  shrewdly  expected  that  it 


will  be  a  profituble  investment  for  capital. 
It  is  calculated  that  when  this  and  the  road 
between  Wliii«hall  anil  Saratoga  are  com- 
pleted, that  the  journey  trom  Montreal  to 
Mew-Yoik,  may  be  accomplished  in  thirty- 
six  hoursjwbich  will  eflecl  a  material  saving 
of  time.  For  fuller  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  work,and  of  the  future  arrangements, 
we  niu-il  refer  to  the  reports  themselves. — 
[Montreal  Courier.] 

We  beg  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  concludifig  paragraph  of  Mr.  Casey's 
Report,  which  refers  lo  the  advantage 
which  the^Qountry  people  have  already  de- 
rived froili  the  railroad.  They  were,  we 
understand,  when  dismissed,  very  anxious 
to  know  if  any  other  work  of  the  kind  was 
likely  to  be  undertaken  in  that  quarter  next 
summer,  as  they  would  gladly  accept  of 
another  season's  employment. 

[From  the  Vermont  ChronicU] 

Co.VNICCTICHT  UlVKR  AND  St.  La WRENCE  RaIL- 

K'>AD. —  Ala  meelinj;  of  ciiiz«ns  of  Windsor,  lOih 
Dec.  inst.il  was  resolveil,  in  accordiince  with  sug- 
'^(jsiioiis,  fiom  the  Morlli  and  tlie  South,  lo  call  ii 
general  Ci!nv<nti"n,  lo  lake  measures  to  construcl 
lie  cunienipl.iied  11  lilmnd  llirough  the  v.illey  ol 
ilie  L'  nnecti'Uil  to  tli<;  St.  Liwience,  connectinf. 
willi  IN'cw  Il.iven  mid  N-iw  York.  The  plact 
'li-igii  lied  w.vs  Wiiidsiir,  Vt.,  und  ihe  lime  Jan. 
20ll),  1S36. 

Among  iLe  reasons  for  this  movcuenl  are  ihc 
fdllovving  : 

1.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  late  ses- 
-.ion,  granted  an  a(;l  of  incorpor.iiion  for  a  Rail- 
road, from  the  south  line  of  the  Slate,  in  Wind- 
ham County,  to  llie  North  line,  in  Orleans  Coun- 
2. It  is  undtrstrxMJ  that  petitions  are  about  to  bt 
|>rescnled  lo  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  for 
ihe  cliurter  of  R.iilraads  from  Lake  Memphrenca- 
i;og  ill  two  directions,  viz.  lo  Montr  al  and  duebcc. 
piospixiively  to  connect  wiih  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er Railroad.  Il  is  also  understood  that  a  lively  iii- 
leretit  is  I'clt  in  C:tnada,  in  this  enterprise,  and,  thai 
I  convention  of  di  ie;;'«lcs  iiom  the  towns  on  iht 
respt'ctive  routes  in  Canada,  and  ih  the  valley  ot 
tlie  Passumpsic,  in  Verinnnt,  is  aiipoinied  to  be  hoi- 
den  al  Derby  Line  on  thi^  3lsl  insiani. 

3.  It  is  underslood  that  a  fresh  interest  is  awa> 
keneil  among  the  tViends  of  the  enterprise  on  lh< 
southern  part  of  the  route. 

4.  Tne  time  has  unquestionably  arrived  when  ;> 
convention  orcitizon:<,  Imm  the  towns  on  the  whoh 
route,  Ciin  no  longer  l>e  delayed,  wiliiout  inanit'es 
detrim»'nt  to  great  and  importani  interests.       ^ 

The  object  of  the  mea^uies  lo  be  taken  al  the 
Convention  are  these : 

1.  To  obtain  charters  for  those  parts  of  the  route 
not  yet  granted. 

2.  To  procure  a  sntvcy  of  the  whole  route,  with 
estimates  of  the  expense. 

3.  To  collect  and  arrange  facts  concerning  the 
amount  of  business  th^t  may  be  expected  on  thi 
route. 

4.  By  these  and  othrr  means,  to  present  to  tht 
puijlic  such  a  report  as  shall  induce  capitalists  to 
m.iki'  iiivfstmcnis  in  the  slock. 

Thu  great  importance  of  this  enterprise  is  obvi- 
ous on  a  momt^ni's  rellcclion.  .  \ 

The  agriculuiral  susceptibilities  of  this  Whole 
rou'e.  are  V(  ry  great — occond  to  none  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  water  privileges  and  powers  of  man  jficture 
are  iiiini'nse. 

As  a  ihniMUghf  ire  of  business  and  pleasure,  tlie 
route  is  unrivalled. 

It  will  connect  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
C  «nad.»,  and  bring  them  within  twenty-four  hours' 
ride  of  each  other. 

The  country  is  singularly  adapted  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad — no  point,  it  is  oeiieved, 
will  require  a  atationury  engine. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  among  the  friend!- 
of  other  kindred  efiterprises  in  New  England.  Ii 
the  people  on  this  route  do  not  now  put  forth  their 
be:it  efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
i.hey  will  tamely  give  into  the  hands  of  others  the 
aJvjnt  igcs  which  nature  has  put  into  their  own. 


These  considerations,  it  ia-confidenily  believed^ 
»vill  insure,  at  this  Convtntioii,  a  general  uitt  nil* 
nice  of  delegates  fpim  all  the  lowns  on  the  route} 
md  gentlemen  into  whose  h;iiKisthis  Circular  may 
fall,  are  earnestly  requested  to  use  lhe:r  lullucnce 
to  cause  the  appointinent  «if  ihe  same. 

Genilemen  who  may  alland,  are  requested  to 
bring  wiili  ih.  m  as  mmh  statisiical  and  other  in* 
Ibrmaiioii,  on  the  i  bjecis  above  sptcified,  as  |K>s«i« 
ble. 

Thomas  Emf.rson,   ^ 
Allen  Warner,      j 
Carlos  Coolridge,  }  CotnmiUte, 
John  Richards,        j    ■ 

I.    W.    HVBBARD.         J 

JFirtrfior,  F( ,  I>tc.  21,  1935. 


Wabash  and  Illinois  Railroad. — A  re* 
spectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pekin, 
Illinois,  took  place  in  that  town  on  the  31st 
of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in(o 
consideration  the  expediency  of  uniting 
with  their  fellow  citizens  of  McLean,. 
Champaigne  pnd  Vermillion  counties  upon 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Pekin  on  the  Illinois 
river  to  the  point  on  the  Wabash,  where 
the  projected  Indiana  canal  is  to  terminate. 
Nathanitl  Baley  and  Wm.  H.  Sandusky, 
Esquires,  acted  as  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  meeting.  The  following  preamble, 
adopted  unanimously  will  shew  the  object 
of  the  meeting: 

Whereas  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  the  continually  increasing  emi- 
gration to  the  State  of  Illinois,  are  becom- 
ing of  paramount  consideration  to  all  clas- 
ses: and  as  the  present  existing  facilities 
of  communication  between  those  cities  and 
this  State  are  very  limited,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  of  a  very  dangerous 
character — and  as  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  manifested  their  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  more  direct  and  safe  commu- 
nication with  those  cities  by  uniting  the 
Wahash  river  with  Lake  Erie.  And  as  the 
people  of  Illinois  generally,  as  well  as  citi- 
zens  of  VermillioD,  Champaign,  McLean, 
and  Tazewell  counties  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  the 
Illinois'river  to  the  Wabash. 

A  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
was  then  appointed  to  confer  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  counties  interested  in  the  work, 
on  the  measures  best  calculated  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  five  delegates  were  appoint- 
ed to  proceed  to  Vandalia  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  other  delegations  from 
these  counties  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter. 

The  Secretary  of  the  meeting  who  for- 
wards us  the  procedings — which  it  is  quite 
out  of  our  power  to  publish  in  extevto,  asks 
us  to  request  the  papers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Providence,  to 
copy  then. — ("Courier  and  Enquirer.] 

From  the  A  rgus. 
Western  Railroad— (from  Worcester, 
VIA  SpRiNoriBLD,  to  West  Stockbridge.) — 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  this  company,  at  Boston,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  directors  : 

George  Bliss,        >    Springfield, 
Justice  Willard,  >      *^      * 
T.  B.  Wales,  , 

EdMCND    DwiGHT,  'I      ; 

Henry  Rice,  !  ' 

Francis  Jackson,  t  '     ■' 

William  Lawrence,  •  ! 

JOSIAH    QlNCT,  jr.  j        ' 

John  Henshaw. 
The  meeting  of  the  stockholders  is  said  to 
have  been  numerously  attended,  from    the 
towns  on  the  route,  and  from  the  city  of  Al- 
bany.    It  was  announced,  and  staicmcnts 
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were  read  showing  the  fact,  that  the  entire 
stock  has  bten  subscribed,  with  a  sufficient 
excess  lo  meet  coatingencies.  This  impor- 
tant work,  which  when  constructed,  will 
complete  th»  direct  railroad  communication 
between  this  city  and  the  city  of  Boston, 
will  be  commenced,  we  understand,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable. 


LdcOMOTivB  £iroiMES. — We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  dated  Dec.  1, 
from  a  friend  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  order 
to  show  that  improvements  in  Railroad  Ma- 
chinery is  not  confined  to  Baltimore,  or  any 
•ther  one  place,  but  wherever  there  is  a  Rail- 
road>  there  also  may  be  found  improvements. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  Who  dared,  fen,  or 
even^ee,  years  ago,  to  predict  that  an  En- 
gine would  be  constructed,  and  eipeeially  in 
<Ai«  country,  capable  of  taking  a  load  of  130 
tons  EiGHTT  miles  in  a  day,  and  that  too  up 
inclinations  of  37  feet  per  mile  ?  - 

In  relation  to  the  comparison  made  with 
the  Baltimore  Engines,  the  statement  is  to 
indefinite  to  form  an  opinion—"  . 

Charlerton.  S.  C.  Dec.  4, 1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  an 
account  of  ihe  performance  of  the  improved 
Six  Wheeled  Locomotive  Engines,  now  at 
work  on  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Raii- 
rord,  built  after  the  plans  and  drawings  of 
E.  K.  Dod,Chief  Engineer  of  said  Road. — 
These  Engines  perform  a  trip  from  Charles* 
ton  to  Aiken  and  back  in  three  days,  the  dis- 
tance is  240  milesi,  carrying  a  train  equal  in 
weight  to  130  tons — with  this  load  they 
surmount  all  the  ascents,  some  of  which  are 
on  a  grade  of  37  feet  to  a  mile.  You  will 
perceive  that  this  is  more  than  double  what 
the  Engines  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  are  doing  accordingto  the  accounts 
in  your  Journal.  These  same  Engines  are 
capable  of  travelling  with  our  ordinary  pas- 
senger train  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour, 
although  the  Engines  are  limited  to,run  but 
30  miles  per  hour,  unless  they  are  behind 
the  regular  time.  The  cylinders  are  10^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  16  in  stroke,  driving 
wheels  54  in.  diameter,  the  cylinders  being 
secured  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  unable 
us  to  dispense  with  the  Cranked  Axle. 

[We  shall  be  gratified  to  hear  f;irther  par- 
ticulars from  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
in  relation  to  the  Charleston  Railroad  and 
its  machinery. — [Ed.  R.  R.  J.] 


rest,  and  the  direction  being  in  a  vertical 
Imt- ;  and  from  thousands  of  experiments, 
the  value  of  g  in  our  latitude  has  bt^eu 
found  to  be  32j  feet.  I  observe,  however, 
in  No.  618,  your  scientific  correspondent, 
Mr.  H«rapath,  has  attempted,  without  the 
aid  of  g",  to  give  us  some  very  important 
formulae  on  the  principles  of  Railway  Lo- 
comotion; I  say  important,  if  they  shall 
turn  out  to  be  true;  but  on  this  point  1 
must  confess  that  I  have  son<e  misgivings. 
Mr.  Herapath  says,  "that  he  has  deter- 
mined three  rules  as  simple  and  correct  as 
he  believes  it  is  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  make  them.'" 
Then  follow  the  three  formulse  (see  p.  182, 
col.  2,  and  133,  col.  1).  Mr.  H.  himself, 
however,  seem&  a  little  puzzled  at  the  result 

SO :-v:^-:.- 

of  the  expression 


1  ± 


as, 


which     repre- 


sents the  speed  in  miles  per  hour  when  the 
load  is  moving  up  or  down  the  plane.  For. 
as  he  truly  observes,  "  we  can  hardly  ap- 
ply tliia  foniiuliie  to  descents  unless  they  be 
very  small;  for  if  the  descent  was  22  feet 
per  mile,  it  would  make  the  velocity  ap- 
pear to  be  infinite,"  &c.  No  doubt  the  foi- 
mula  produces  such  a  result  ;  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  when  Mr.  H.  found 
this  was  the  result,  he  did  not  take  it  as  a 
warning  that  there  might  peradventure  be 
something  wrong  in  his  formula.  An  infi- 
nite velocity  is  no  joke,  and,  perhaps,  might 
be  attended  with  $otne  danger.  Let  us  as- 
sume A=21^  feet  (and  on  this  supposition 
gravity  will  not  do  all  the  work)  ;  the  ve- 
locity in  this  case  will  be  1,290  miles  per 
hour  (quick  enough,  no  doubt,  for  any  or<ii- 
7iary  purpose).  Again,  by  assuming /i=22^, 
the  velocitv  will  turn  out  to  be  negative  at 
the  rate  oi  1,320  miles  per  hour.  A  nega- 
live  .speed,  although  perfectly  understood  by 
algebraists,  may,  to  some  of  our  readers, 
who  do  not  rank  as  such,  require  some  kind 
of  explanation.  For  their  benefit,  here  it 
is.  The  carriage  and  load,  instead  of  mov. 
ing  down  the  plane,  as  might  be  expected 
(as  gravity  in  this  case  does  something 
more  than  the  whole  work),  will,  to  the 
utter  surprise  of  every  one,  roll  up  the  plane 
at  the  rate  of  1,320  miles  per  hour ! 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  A.  meant   that 
when  h  is  greater  than  22,  the  formula  as- 

80 
sumes  the  form     h     ,.      But   upon    trial, 


sical  questions,  backed  by  a  wager  of  KHiO/.; 
still,  notwiihstanding  all  this,  I  man  i;  iii 
that  his  algebraical  formulae  en  HaiUvity 
locomotion,  are  not  founded  upon  iiue  prin- 
ciples. 

jjk;:       I  am,  sir,  yours,  &.c. 

IvKR  Macivek. 
June  20, 1835. 

P.  S, — I  am  much  rbliged  to  Kinclarvn 
for  the  correction  he  has  made  in  n  y  l:.st 
article;  the  only  recompense  I  premise  l.im 
will  be,  if  he  siiculd  ever  fall  into  a  like 
mistake,  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  hini  nsbt. 

I.  M. 
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From  tke  London  Mec1ianic«'  Magazine. 
r      FRIMCIPLES    or   RAILWAY    LOCOMOTION. 

Sir, — The  writers  on  dynamics  have  de- 
monstrated, that  the  force  just  necessary  to 
prevent  a  heavy  body  from  rolling  down  a 
smooth  inclined  plane  (abstracting  friction) 

is ,  where  a  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  A 

L 
the  height  of  the  plane,  and  L  its  length. 
This  theorem  is  universally  true,  whether 
as  respects  our  earth  or  any  other  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  But  in  determining  the 
space,  time,  velocity,  &.c.,  in  and  with 
which  a  body  moves  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  when  projected  up  a  plane,  it  has 
nitherto  been  found  absolutely  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  experimentallv  the  valut- 
of  the  symbol  g,  which  means  tne  measure 
of  the  force  of  gravity  or  the  velocity  a  body 
has  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  first  second, 
the  motions  commencing  from  a  state  of 


this  change  will  not  much  mend  the  mat- 1 
ter.     I  am  afraid  the  formula  will  not  be 
exactly  true,  except  in  the  case  when  k=o. 
Mr.  H.,  it  is  true,  may  say  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  will  prevent  any  thing  like 
a  velocity  of  1,290  miles   per   hour.     No 
doubt,  if  we  had  30  square  feet  of  opposing 
surface,  and  when  the  resistance  of  the  air 
approaches  "  nearly  to  344  horses'  power," 
it  would  certainly  be  a  very  great  check 
upon   the   velocity.    Asraiu,  Mr.  H.  may 
state  that  he  has  premia  d  that  the  value 
of  h  must  be  very  small;  I  know  he  has 
said   so,  but  in  answer  to    this   I  beg  to 
stale,  that  be  has  not  given  the  greatest 
limit  to  h,  so  that  we  may  know  wiien  his 
formula  presents  a  true  or  a  false  result. 
With  respect  to  this  formula,  as  it  regards 
ascending  planes,  although  it  does  not  pre- 
sent such  seeming  absurdities,  still,  being 
derived  from  the  same  suspicious  source, 
no  faith  can  be  placed  in  its  accuracy. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr. 
H.  is  consiiiered  by  many  to  be  both  a 
mathematician  and  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  order;  I  well  recollect  the  challenge 
he  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  on  some  phy- 
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MR.  iierron's    improvements    in    rail- 
road   CARS. 

(Extracted  fhim  the  Li«t  of  Amfriran  Patentt  i^hkh 
imiied  iii  March,  1835.) 

54.  For  improvements  in  Railroad  Cars' ; 
James  Heiron,  Civil  Erg'nfer,  Hit hn  end, 
Henrico  county,  Virginia,  March  25. 

Ther«  are  several  distinct  improvements 
claimed  by  this  patentee,  all  of  which  a;e 
described  in  a  very  full  and  clear  r  ar.r.er, 
and  illustrated  by  drawings,  which  le;i\e 
nothing  to  desire  on  this  point ;  it  v  ill  ap- 
pear, however,  upon  examining  inio  tl;e 
originality  of  the  things  claimed,  that  th»j 
are  generally  old,  and  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  journal,  or  elsewhere  in  piib-  . 
lie  works.     The  following  are  the  claims. 

''Specification  \st. — In  this  I  claim  as  be-  - 
ing  the  original  inventor  of  carriage?  adapt- 
ed to  run  alike  on  the  edge  railway,  and 
on  turnpike  roads,  as  hereinbefore  describ- 
ed. 

"  Specification  2nd. — In  this  I  claim  as 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  roller 
Ranches  for  retaining  and  guiding  carriages, 
on  rail-roads,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

"  Specification  3rd. — In  this  I  claim  a« 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  plans 
hereinbefore  described  for  making  the  car- 
riages conform  to  the  curves  on  the  rail- 
way. 

"  Specificaion  4th. — In  this  I  claim  as  be- 
ing the  original  inventor  of  the/riction  head, 
for  reducing  the  friction  of  axles,c*s  herein- 
before described. 

"  Specification  5th. — In  this  I  claim  as 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  friction 
band,  for  reducing  the  friction  of  axles,  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

"  And  I  distinctly  claim  the  right  to  ap- 
ply my  improvements,  or  inventions,  herein 
specified  and  described,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  to 
all  carriages,  cars,  wagons,  locomotive  en- 
gines, and  other  machines." 

The  thing  claimed  in  the  first  specifica- 
tion, which  IS  for  adapting  the  wheels  to 
run  on  common  roads,  was  the  subject  of  a 
patent   obtained  by   Samuel  T.  Jones,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1830; 
feee  vol.  v.,  page  151  ;  and  also  of  one  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  John  pollock,  on  the  first  of 
October  of  the  same  year.     The  present 
patentee  uses  wheels  rtf  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  flat  tread,  and  without  the  usu- 
al flanch,  instead  of  which  "  there  is  placed 
alongside  of  each  wheel  a  flat  disk  of  iron, 
which  I  term  a  roller  fianch,  as  it  is  at  lib- 
erty to  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  burthen  wheel ;"  "  when 
the  carriages  are  used  for  streets,  the  roll- 
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er  fianches  are  ruisefl  up  to  the  position  rpp-i 
re.-*t;nie(l  l>v'  iht^  ilotted  circle."     Mr.  .limns,' 
in  his  spi'cificiilion,  above  rcftnrorl  in,  sjiy.-^, ; 
''  1  soinetiiiic.-i  uinke  uiv    wheels   wiihou 
flunche.-,  iiiid,  iiniciul  tjioreof,  use  fricuoir 
roll  fi,  lixe<l   up  )n,  or  ailaoted  to,  .«iiitiilil( 
uruis,  or  bearing.-,  extcnilinjr  down  to  the; 
rail,  so  that  th  '  rollcis  n  ay  bear  againnt  il>| 
side,  and  pcrfunn   th'^  olHce  of  a   flanch.'' 
''I  coudtrucl  tlKMn  so  that  they  uiay  ^lide  up,  | 
when  the  car,  or  carriage,  is  about  to  passj 
off  the  railroad."  "  I 

The  ))lans  claiuied  for  inakin;G:  the  car- 
riages confonn  to  the  curvature  of  the  rail- 
way are   two,  both  of  which  require  thai 
the  axles  of  the  fore  and  the  hind  wheel?: 
should  have  their  bearing.^  on  separate  reot-| 
angular  fraii;e.s,  wliieh  allow  the  axles  to' 
move  fiOMi  I  heir  parallel  pisilion,  l;ke  those 
of  coinniun    carriaircs,    by  means    of  ih" 
hound.^ ;  but    in   the   ca-.e  b -fore   u.^  both! 
frames    turn,    ih.-v    beln^    "conncclcd   by; 
ineaha  of  the  coupling  bar  at  a    i>oint  in- 
termediate between  the  axle.^,  lo  which  bnrs| 
are  attaciieil    UK)ilied    segments,  adapMni;  i 
each  pair  of  wlicfid  equally  to  the  curva-| 
ture  of  the  road." 

By  turning  lo  \(>].  iii.  p.  66,   it  will  br' 
pe-n  that  the    late  Di.    VVm.   Hownrd  ob-' 
Taini'd  a  patent,  daled  Nov.  22d,  182S,  for 
th;>  applicaiion  of  rhis  principle,  which  hei 
siates    in  the  fi)llowni<r  wnrd.-^ :  '''I'hc  con- 
nexion oi'  the  two   b;>ds  of  th.?  axles  at  a 
poujt  equiilisia'nt   from  each  ;  and  in    the 
i-ame  mamier  the  connexion  between  the 
hiiifl  bed  of  ene  wag)n, /inl  the  f)re  b.-d  ol 
that  following  rl,  or  the  fore  bed  oI'  the  lead- 
ing   wagon   wi'h    any    syrfiein    of    gtiide 
wheels,  so  that  the  wheels  not  only  of  one! 
wagon,  but  of  a  train,  will  follow  one  an- 
otht.T  in  the  same  curve,  v.  ithout  more  la'- 
cra!  friction  than  when  on  a  straicht  line.'" 
Thj.^de.-5crip  ion  isaecoaipanied  with  plates, 
to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  and  sec  a, 
full  exemplification  of  the  ininciple. 

Under  this  sami-  head,  Mr  Hmon  refer- 
to  a  method  of  using  jo'tnted  cro.a^bar.^,  in- 
stead of  thL>  circultr  segment.^!,  by  which 
'"the  same  object  will  be  more  .'^iiiijily  etl"ec'- 
ed."  by  turning  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  John 
Pollock,  obtained  October  Isf,  1830,  t hi.- 
coupling  by  jointed  cro-^sbars  will  be  found 
represented  in  a  drawing,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  things  which  the  present  paten- 
tee deems  to  be  new,  and  amonir  llicij! 
the  making  the  wheels  without  tianche?,' 
that  they  may  run  ujiun  coiamon  roiuls :  '■ 
see  vol.  vii.  p.  17.  '■ 

The  "friction   b-inil.-,"  mentione  1  b    (be 
piteiitee  as  claimed  under  his  tbiirih  speci- 
fication, are  hoop-,  or  ring-!,  of  iron,  byj 
means  of  which  the  carriage  fraujcs   art  i 
suspended  below  the  axles  of  the  bur;hen 
wheels  ;  il  e  e  hi  o^vs  p  iss  over  the  prolong-i 
ed  ends  of  the  axles,  and   under   fiiciion 
rollers  upon  the  fia  ne  of  the  carriage,  and 
are  to    rojl   around  hy  the  fric'ion  of  thei 
axle  upon  them,  in  the  manner,  though  no' : 
or  the  purpose,  of  V\'inan's  fric  im  wheels  ' 
It  Will  be  found  in  practice  that  these  hoop- ; 
wdl  frequei^tly  stand  still,    and  allow  ihf : 
axle  to  turn  within    them,  as    has  ofier' 
bpen  the  ca=e  with  Winan's  wheels,  which 
have  in  several  instances  been  cut  through; 
by  this  means.     Besides  this,  the  idea  of' 
suspeijding  the  load  upon  revolving  rings  i? , 


not  new:  N.  Finlny.  of  Baltimore,  snspend- 
id  the  loiid  in  this  way  ;  ^ee  the  notice  of 
his  pait  nl,  dated  C'ctober  27lh,  lb29,  at  p. 
36,  Vol.  \. 

Th)  Clanked  axle,  mentioned  in  the  fif  h 
-peciticaiion  is  intended  to  allow  the  load 
to  extend  below  the  axis  of  the  load  wheel. 
This  has  been  effected  by  Samitel  T.  Jones, 
in  a  car  patented  by  him,  and  described, 
vol.  v.,  ]) age  149  ;  it  has  also  been  etrccled 
by  o'hers.  We  could  have  cited  other  au- 
thorities, also  in  mo.-t  of  the  cases  above 
noticed,  with  .'ioua-  of  which  we  opine  ihat 
it  would  be  well  for  civil  engineers  lo  make 
themselves  acquainted. 


B.iCHM.V.N.N  .S    FRAJin   fOll    R.XII.RO.ID   C.VRS, 
AND    OTHEU    CARRIAGES. 

(Fn)mtlio  List  of  AiU'^riian  Pn'ents  wliicli  iasued  in 
3Ia.v,  l!l33  ) 

4.  For  nu  improved  Fratrte/or  Railroad 
Cim^  and  otiter  Ciiri-tii<xc$  ;  neinrieh  15ach- 
maim,  Jjaiicasfer,  iVimsvlvania  ;  an  alien 
who  \i,\n  resided  two  years  in  ibc  United 
Stales:    Mny  '2. 

\Ve  iire  informed  that  by  the  plan  here 
propiLsed,  Railroad  Cars  may  turn  the 
small  curves  necessary  in  leaving  the 
traek  for  a  warebouso,  a  vard,  &c.  ;  and 
tbut  the  lal<<i'al  friction  on  the  rails  will 
be  no  greater  u|)<!U  any  curve  than  on  a 
straight  iiii<>.  Wo  wish  that  tins  was 
tnu.%  but,  unforliiaately,  tlie  theory  of  the 
:>ai<Mitco  is  incorrect,  and  the  plan  by 
wliie.Ii  be  proposes  lo  produce  this  usetiil 
ili'ect  i;5  without  tioveliy,  its  essential 
principle  being  well  l%nown,  i\ni\  repeat, 
fdly  pi'.feiited.  The  plan  for  causing  the 
lore  and  iiind  wheels  to  adapt  themselves 
!o  a  ctirvo,  simultaneously,  is  the  same 
vvitij  that  upon  which  wo  remarked  at  p. 
'249,  wiien  si)eakiM:»  of  Xir.  Ilerron'g  pa. 
tent,  and  lo  v.  hich,  in  order  to  avoid  need- 
less  repi'tiiion,  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
\s  re^'wrds  the  crrr-eitiess  of  the  theory, 
U  t  it  be  remembered  that  when  the  fore 
wheels  of  a  car  pass  from  a  .straight  road 
on  to  a  curve,  the  hind  wheels  are  .still 
qioii  the  former,  and  that  by  the  plan 
nro|)osed  I  hey  are  adapleJ  to  a  curve  ai 
wliich  they  have  not  yet  arrived,  and 
will,  tlufi-fore,  Iiave  to  grind  their  way  to 
t.  The  patentee  j)roposes  to  place  the 
hii.d  and  fore  wlieels  ten  feet  apart, 
which  wii!  greatly  augment  the  evil  that 
ije  imaiiines  he  has  removed. 

As  ill  turning  curves  the  opposite 
vheels  nni.st  move  with  different  veloci- 
ties, the  patentee  uses  a  .«:eparate  a\!e  to 
inch  "  lioel,  thus  ixitnitting  of  this  differ- 
ence  of  motion  ;  there  is  no  more  novelty 
in  this  llian  in  tin;  oilier  parts  of  the  |)lai>. 
Separate  axles  have  been  re|iealedly  used ; 
Old  the  SJiine  effect  was  produced,  many 
venrs  since,  by  leaving  one  wheel  on  each 
i.xle  l.v)se,  so  tliat,  when  ncce.ssary,  it 
could  turn  n|)on  it  in  the  ordiinirv  way. 

3t.  i''or  I nc reining  the  a-ihesion  nf  [he 
hind  wheels  of  JLocnmolirc  Engines;  Chas. 
md  Cieo.  E.scal  Sellers,  city  of  Philadel- 
j)hia,  Way  22.       yj  v 

A   patent  wa^  obtained  by  Mr.  E     L. 
Mil'er,  on  the  19lh  June,  1S34,  for  a  me- 
thod of  obtaininur  a  similar  end,  by  throw- 
ing  the  weight  of  a  car,  or  tender,  on  to 
ho   hind   part   of   a   locomotive   engine. 


The  present  patentees  effect  the  object  by 
".so  coupling,  or  c.nnectieg  tlu;  cars  con. 
taining  the  h>ad  to  be  drawn,  to  the  body 
of  the  loco'iiotive  engine,  as  tjjal  the  load 
by  its  action  upon  a  lever,  or  standard, 
shall  tend  to  raise  the  fore  end  (d'  the  lo. 
comotive,  in  any  dt-sired  dejitee,  and  thiifl 
to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  the  fore,  and 
transfer  the  same  to  the  bind  wheels." 

The  patentees  say  that  they  "  do  not 
mean  to  limit  themselves  to  any  parliciu 
lar  form  or  manner  of  construetinjf  the 
parts  concerned  in  producing  tiie  intend- 
ed uileet,  but  claim  as  their  inveiilion  the 
connectihg  to  a  Locomotive  Engine,  the 
load  which  is  to  be  drawti  by  it,  in  such 
a  manner  ns  to  throw «t  larger  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  locomoliye  upon  its 
hind  wheels  than  tiiey  are  <ifdinarily  in- 
tended  to  sustain,  in  the  maimer,  or  upon 
the  principle  herein  before  set  forth." 

If  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  coupling 
bar,  or  jointed  rod,  liy  which  the  car  is 
attached  to  a  locomotive,  if  attached  to  it 
at  a  point  considerably  above  that  by 
whi<rh  it  is  attached  to  the  car,  will  tend 
to  lift  tlie  latter,  and  to  draw  down  ilic 
former,  and  thus  to  increase  the  adhesion 
of  its  hind  wheels. 

35.  For  an  improvement  in  Mills  for 
Sawing  Stone;  Joseph  L.  Dutton,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  .May  22. 

Tills  [lulcnt  i.s  taken  for  the  particular 
Construction  of  the  building  in  which  tho 
sawing  is  to  be  effected.  In  the  first 
place,  liie  floor  of  the  miJi  is  to  be  raised 
to  such  a  height  from  the  ground  "as  to 
be  on  a  line  with  tfie  bed  of  the  log  or 
marble  teams,  by  which  means  most  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  unloading,  and 
reloading,  is  saved."  On  this  elevated - 
floor  are  placed  several  short  transverse 
railways,  upon  which  run  cars  to  which 
the  blocks  of  stone  are  transferred,  im. 
mediately  from  the  common  teams,  and 
hy  which  they  are  supported  during  the 
I  operation  of  sawing. 

.\bove  the  belore  mentioned  railways, 
'the  framework  of  the  building  supports 
other  railways,  upon  which  also  liure  is 
a  car  furnished  with  a  screw,  by  means 
of  a  chain  dependent  from  which,  a  block 
of  marble  may  be  suspended  awd  tran.«- 
ferred  to  any  i)art  of  the  mill  where  it 
may  be  v.antcd.  A  crane  is  likewise 
constructed,  which  sustains  a  car  similar 
t:»  tliat  la.4t  described,  for  aiding  in  the 
transfer  of  the  stone  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another.  The  arm  of  this 
crane  is  supported  upon  friction  wheels, 
running  upon  a  suitabiu  curved  way,  e- 
rected  for  that  purpose, 

"  I  claim  an  exchisive  riirhl  to  the  rais. 
ing  of  the  mill  floor,  as  above  described. 
The  traversing  car.  The  application  of 
the  upper  car  to  saw  mills.  The  crane, 
whether  app.hed  to  saw  mills,  or  fV)r  a:.y 
other  purpo.-e  ;  an  1  the  regulating  spring 
ot   the  saw  slides," 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  claim  is 
very  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
mere  raising  of  the  ll<ior,  for  the  pur|)o.se 
pointed  out,  we  do  not  think  new  in  saw 
mills,  for  we  err  greatly  if  we  have  not 
seen,  in  Philadelphia  itself,  a  mi  I,  for 
sawing  mahogany,  with  the  floor  .so  raised 
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"  as  to  be  on  u  line  with  the  oed  of  the 
log"  carriiige.  Nothing  is  snid  about  any 
novelty  in  the  traversing  cat"  which  is  lo 
receive  the  stone,  nor  do  the  upi)er  cars 
difler  t'rorn  such  as  have  been  used  for 
raising  and  transferring  loads,  for  other 
[turposes.  The  crane  is  claimed,  "  whe- 
iher  a|)j»li(>d  lo  siw  mills,  or  for  other 
purposes;"  now  this  assuredly  does  not 
mean  a  crane  generally,  yet  we  are  not 
told  in  what  particular  this  crane  differs 
from  others  ;  u  thing  that  should  not  be 
left  to  be  inferred,  but  which  ought  to 
have  been  parlicularly  s|)ecitied.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  novelty  and  utili.y  of  the 
structure  consist  not  so  nmch  in  the  for- 
ma: ion  of  its  individual  parts,  as  in  the 
generul  arrangement  and  combination  of 
the  whole,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  pr<»posed,  and 
upon  this  the  claim  to  invention  must 
main  I V  rest. 


San  F<  lipe  de  Austin,  Oct.  2G,  1S3j. 

To  Dr.  John  Siblev, 

Much  Esteemed  Sir  : — The  very 
friendly  declarations  contained  in  the  Reso- 
i  lit  ions  adop'f'd  by  the  citizens  of  your 
place  at  a  public  meeting  over  which  you 
presided,  have  come  to  ns,  and  we  are  now 
imder  the  n:'ce;!sity  of  calling  upon  you 
for  \hs  aid  so  freely  and  nobly  ottered.  We 
send  you  two  circulars,  conruining  th3  last 
important  information,  which  of  them- 
selves ought  to  be  suthcient  to  excite  our 
friends.  We  will  also  inform  you  that 
from  information  received  the  eu'imy  still 
expects  considerable  reinforcements,  and 
have  therefore  to  tender  our  thinks  through 
you  to  the  meeting,  and  urge  ihr^m  to  use 
their  united  influence  to  h  isten  the  assist- 
jince  which  the  destinies  of  Texas  so 
loudly  call  for.  A  few  men  now  may  save 
Texas  fiom  sword  and  fire. — The  accom- 
panying please  cause  to  be  printed  in  your 
paper,  request mg  all  editors  friendly  to  our 
canse  to  do  the  same. 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  inform 
those  who  will  embark  in  our  cau.se  that 
provision  will  be  made  to  receive  compa- 
EJes  at  he  mouth  of  Brazos  (Velasco,)  and 
their  passage  from  N.  Orlean.-j  paid  ;  those 
who  come  by  land  will  form  themselve.^ 
in'o  companies,  and  the  commander  wiir 
draw  on  this  council  for  payment  of  sup- 
plies and  all  other  expenses  necessary  to  a 
general  outfit.     Respectfully, 

•    ■  .%/=        R.  R.  RoYALL,  President 

Of  the  Genera!  Council  of  Texas. 

A.  Houston,  Secretary. 


San  Felipe  <1p  Austin,  Oct.  26,  1835. 

On  Motion  of  D.   Parker  of  Nacogdo- 
ches, it  was  Re.solved,      . .  ~    • .; .    t' /r.;-  .- 

That  the  General  Council  address  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  making  an 
appeal  to  their  philanthropy  inbehalf  of  the 
p:^ople  of  Texas,  whereupon  the  Following 
address  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

R.  R.  RovALL,  President  of  the  Coiincif 

A.   Houston,  Secretary. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS   OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  General  Council  of  all  Texas,  by 
resohuion  unanimously  adopted,  have  de- 


termined to  address  you  in  behalf  of  suffer- 
ing Tcxa.=,  and  to  invoke  your  assistance. 

A  few  plain  f  ;cfs  will  sufliee  to  explain 
to  yoti  the  political  condition  in  whidi  we 
are  placed,  and  to  i^ati.-fv  you  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  confp.st  just  and  honoralde, 
and  one  which  .^hould  connnund  univer.-^al 
admiration  and  sympathy. 

Otir  ci'iziis  were  mvite<i  to  settle  Texas 
by  a  govenvmeni  of  a  iepi:blican  fe  leval 
character,  having  for  its  n:fxlcl  that  of  the 
government  of  thi'  United  StJitcs  of  the 
Norlli.  Under  that  in\itation,  and  the  prom- 
i.se  of  j)ro:ectton  to  otu"  liven,  p.T.-on.-,and  pro- 
perty, thousands  emigrated  h'^re,  and  have 
subdued  a  vast  extended  wil«lenie.?.-«  to  the 
purpo?es  of  agriniiftue  ;  .nnd  in  ])lace  of 
the  solitary  region  inhabited  hi  heito  only 
by  the  savage  an<l  beast,  now  present  a 
coinitry  pro.-perous  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  a  population  varying  between  sixty 
and  one  hundred  thousantl  inhnbilnnts,  and 
having  on  its  whok'  face  inscribed  one  uni- 
versal assurance  of  its  future  greatness 
and  prosperity. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  and 
this  invitation,  thousand.^  have  brought 
their  property  to  this  cormty,  oml  invested 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in 
lanils.  They  have  exiv'itriatcd  theiusehe.- 
from  their  native  country,  torn  thiMu.selvc.? 
from  connections  dear,  given  up  the  con- 
veniencies  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  encoiui- 
tered  for  years  back  toils  and  dangers  and 
privations  of  every  .~ori. 

They  have  given  secm-ify  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontiers  from  Indian  depredations,  and 
made  the  nioimtains  the  boundary  of  the 
savage.  And  now,  •  when  we  hacl  accom- 
pli.shed  all  this,  when  w-e  had  just  fairly  es- 
tablished ourselves  in  p'^ace  and  plenty, 
just  broxight  around  us  our  families  and 
friends,  the  form  of  goveniincnt  under  which 
w-e  had  been  born  and  edticated,  and  the 
only  one  to  which  we  wotdd  ever  have 
sworn  allegiance,  is  destroyed  by  the  usur- 
per, Santa  Anna,  an.l  a  military  centra^gov- 
enim^nt  about  to  be  established  in  its  stead 

To  this  new  form  of  govemrnen*  the 
pr-ople  of  Texas  have  refused  to  submit. — 
They  ground  their  oppo^tion  upon  the  facts 
that  they  have  swoin  to  support  th?  Re- 
publican Federative  Govenjment  of  Mex- 
ico, and  that  their  duty  requires  them  now- 
to  stand  out  in  opposition. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  units  that  com}X»s- 
ed  the  government,  by  the  national  con^,tit- 
urnt  congress  of  1834.  She  was  acknow- 
ledged a  sovereign  and  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy.  As  a  sovereign 
member,  she  voluntarily  united  in  the  con- 
federacy that  forms  the  govt-mment,  and 
upon  the  breaking*- up  of  that  government 
she  has  unquestionably  tho  right  to  accede 
or  to  reject  the  new  one  that  may  l>c  pro- 
posed. ■.;'"■  '■-  ^'■':?'Ci-v-';.-  ■"-  ■■"^:--'''  ■ ' -..  ^' 

The  one  now  proposed  is  in  oppo  ition 
to  her  wi.she.-,  interests,  and  the  education 
of  ihr*  people.  It  protects  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  military  and'  clergy,  securing 
privileges  to  the  one,  and  intolerance  of  re- 
ligion to  the  other.  Such  being  its  charac- 
'cr,  and  our  right  undoidited,  the  people  of 
Texas,  wi'h  one  united  voice,  have  r?iect- 
eil  the  n  'w  form  of  government,  and  have 
rccolvcd  to  abide  by  their  oiths  to  sustain 


the  con=liti;t!on.  Public  sentimmt  has  al- 
ready dedarcil  that  Te^as  should  be  or- 
ganized as  a  state  government  under  the 
constitution  of  lb24,  or  pik  h  other  form  of 
government  as  circumstances  may  require. 

MemWrs  to  a  convent  icn  have  already 
been  elected,  and  were  to  hav(>  met  on  the 
15lh  of  the  present  mon:h.  The  invasion 
of  th<^  coun  ry  by  General  Cos,  has  how- 
ever, thus  far  prevented  their  meeting,  as 
nearly  every  uicuiber  is  now  in  the  field 
of  war.  At  this  lime  our  army  is  iH'sicg- 
ing  General  Cos  in  SafT  Anionia,  but  he  is 
hotirly  expeci  ing  a  larere  leinRwcement,  and 
the  pt^nple  of  Texas  want  aid  of  their  once 
fellow  citizens,  friends  and  reliUioiis  of  the 
United  States  of  the  North. 

What  niuaber  of  mercenary  soldiers  will 
invade  our  coi^ntrv  we  know  not,  but  this 
nuuh  we  do  know,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  nation  th.it  can  ix).-sib|y  l)e  sjxtred,  w  ill 
be  sent  to  Texas,  and  we  Ix^lieve  that  wo 
have  to  fight  superior  numbers.  But  we 
believe  victory  in  the  end  will  be  ours.  But 
one  sentiment  animates  ev^^rv  JJO^onl,  and 
all,  every  one,  is  determinetl  on  "  A  ictory 
or  death.'' 

Cil'izem  of  the  Unite»l  States  of  the  North, 
we  are  but  one  people !  Ourfiiihers,  si«le 
l)vei<le,  fot'ght  the  battle?  of  the  revolutien. 
We,  side  bv  side,  fought  the  batiles  of  the 
war  of  1S12  and^  1815.  We  were  born 
imder  the  same  government — taught  the 
same  political  creed,  and  we  have  wander- 
ed where  danger  and  tyranny  threaten  us! 
You  are  vnited  to  us  by  all  the  sticred  ties 
that  can  bind  one  people  to  sinoiher.  You 
are,  many  of  yoti,  our  fathers  arid  brothers — 
among  yoti  dwell  our  sisters  and  mothers — 
we  are  aliens  lo  you  f  nly  in  our  coun;ry,' — 
our  principals,  both  moral  and  political,  are 
the  same — ovt  interest  is  one,  and  we  re- 
quire and  ask  your  aifl,  and  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  your  jwtriotism  and  generosity. 
We  invite  you  to  out  country — we  have 
land  in  abtmdance,  and  it  shall  lil>erally  be 
bestowed  uiK)n  you.  We  have  the  f  nest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  in- 
vite you  to  enjoy  it  with  us,  and  we  pletlge 
to  vou  as  we  are  authori-cd  to  do,  the  lands 
of  Texas,  and  the  honor  and  faiih  of  the 
pooplf^,  that  every  voh.nteer  In  pi  r  cattse 
hall  not  only  j'lsily  but  gt  n.-routly  be  re- 
warfled. 

The  cau.oe  of  Texas  is  plainly  marked 
otU.  She  will  drive  every  Mexican  soldier 
beyond  her  limits,  or  the  people  of  '4'exas 
will  leave  before  San  An'onia  the  bones  of 
their  bodies.  We  will  .-ecure  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis  our  constitutional  rights  and  pri- 
vileocs,  or  we  will  leave  Texas  a  howluig 
wilderners.  '  ;     -  ;. 

We  know  that  right  is  on  our  .=ide,  and 
we  are  now  marching  on  the  field  of  luitile, 
reiterating  our  fi\ther's  motto,  "  to  live  free 
or  die."  And  to  the  people  of  the  I'nifed 
States  of  the  North,  we  send  this  as.<*urance, 
that  though  numljers  may  overwhelm  us, 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  the  genuine 
American  glowed  in  our  l)Osoms,  and  though 
danirer  and  destruction  awaits  us,  no  friend 
of  theirs  prove  recreant  to  hi-  country. 

Done  in  the  Council  Hall  en  the  26th 
day  of  Oct. ,183.5. 

(Signed)        R.  R.  ^owi.i.,  President. 

A.  Houston,  .Scerr/flrj/. 
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A^ERICJAN  RAILROAD  JOMRNAI^  AND 


.     METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD, 

For  the  moniha  of  August  and  SpptPmhor,  t835,  kof  I 
at  Avoylle  Ferry,  Red  River,  La,  (fj»t.  31°  10'  .>  , 
Long.  91°  59'  w.,  nearly,)  by  P.  G.  Voormies 
rCominiinirated  for  (he  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
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AGRICULTURE,  &.c. 


Red  river  ffll  this  month  1  foot  9  inches — below 
high  water  mark  7  fe^t  9  inches. 
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Horticultural    Societies    and    Agri-, 
CULTURAL  Fairs. — We  take   the  following  | 
iiccouiU  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  and 
Wayne  counties  Horticultural  Society,  frorr>! 
the    Geneva   Courier.     The   meeting    wasj 
held  at  Blossom's  Hotel,   in    Canandaigua.j 
on  tlie  30th  of  September.     We  omit   thej 
list  of  premiums,  givinj;  merely  that  part  of 
the  proceedings  which  may  he  of  service  toj 
others;  and  we  would  call  especial   atten-! 
lion  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
M   Hopkins,  in  relation  to  the  '*  nature  anil 
cause  o(  Mildtw"   of  the  Grape — it   vill  at 
least  be  found  interesting,  and  we  hope  val-l 
uable  to  our  wine  growing  friends.  I 

The  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were! 
arransred    fon  exhibition,  on  table.s  in   the| 
dining-room  of  the  hotel,    tbe    walls  and 
eeilinir    of    which   had    been    dressed    and 
decked  in  a  very  tasteful  way,  by  the  excel- 
lent  cardeners  in   the    employ    of   Messrs. 
Greig,  Duncan,  arul    Elossom,  with   adra-, 
pery    gathered    from    forest,  orchard,    and, 
earden.  beautifully  appropriate,  and   varie-' 
Grated  with  the  rich  dyes  of  autumn,  amone 
which,    hung  up  at  various  intervals,  werel 
seen  double    pears,   twin   plums,  apples   in 
?reat  clusters,  and  othsr  anomalies  of  veg-' 
elation. 

The  committee  were  engaged  in  their  ex- 
aminations and  in  adjudging  premiums, 
from  about  12  till  a  little  ?fter  1  o'clock, 
and  the  premiums  were  announced  after 
dinner. 

After  this  report,  Mr.  Hopkins  gave   an 
exceedingly  interesting   statement   of  vari- 
ous experiments,  wiiich  he  had  made  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  on  the  m^nagtment  ol  i 
grape  vines,  with  a  special  reference  to  th»  j 
iscertainment   of  the  nature  and   cause  ol  i 
Mildew.     The  statement  was  wholly  oral, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  and  exact 
report  of  it  here:  though  the  general  con- 
clusion, which  Mr.   H.  drew  from    his    ex- 
periments, was  that    the  mildew   of  grapes 
was  analagois  to  the  %-ust  of  wheat ;  that  is, 
an  exudation,  or  oozing  out,  of  the  juice  oi 
the  young  grape  through   its   tender    skin, 
bursts  in  the  very  early  stages  of  its  giowth, 
by  excessive  stimulation  hy  too  high  na- 
niirins:,  and    then    acted    on  by  the   intense 
hat  of  our  American  summer  sun.     Mr.  H. 
had  examined  the  grapes,  in    all  stages  oi 
their  proirrvss,  with  a  microscope,  and  was 
entirely  convinced  tliat  he  was  right,  as   tt- 
ihc  natare  of  mildew,  and  believed  that  he 
had  ascertained  one  of  its  causes,  if  not  its- 
only  one.     He  exliibiteii  saninl  s  of  clusteis. 
taken  from  different. parts  of  his  vines,  to  il- 
Uisirate  his  positions  and  exemplify  the  ef- 
fects of  his  different  modes  of  management. 
He  considered  that  the  treatment,  indicated 
l>y  his  experiments,  was  to  avoid  high  ma- 
nuring, and  to  prune  little,  or  none,  so  as  to 
leave   to  the  clusters  the  shelter  of  all  the 
shade  the   vine  can  furnish,   and  even  to 
train  the  vines  on  trees  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
ditional umbrage,  as  the  custom  has  always 
been  in  Italy.     On  this  point,  Mr.  H.  refer, 
red  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  grape,  and  to 
ihc  methods  of  culture  pursued  in  the  more 
sunny  regions  of  sunny  Europe,and  thought 
that    our   modes  of    treatment    should  be 
drawn  from  those  climates,  as  being    more 
'  ''"  our  own,  rather  than   from   countries 
"""      i^/yro-;  north  of  us,  as  England  and 
SLndfrh".  .h.    h,>n,ld   chill,  »nd  un. 
,m«'i  amospherc  about  the.,r.«,  rcndtr 


ed  much  stimulation  and  pruning    neces- 
sary. 

Such  is  a  very  succinct,  but,  it  is  bfelieVefl 
correct,  outline  of  the  views  presented  by 
Mr.  H.  Before  the  society  adjourned  a  rib- 
olution  was  passed,  requesting  Mr.  H.  to 
furnish  a  detailed  and  full  statement  of  his 
experiments  and  views  on  this  subject  for 
the  press. 

The  followiflg  are  the  officers  for  ibe  en* 
suing  year : 

John  Greig,  President;  Samuel  M.Hop- 
kins, Wm.  H.  Adams,  Oliver  Phelps,  Wm. 
S.  De  Zcng,  Alexander  Duncan,  Abraham 
L.  Beaumont,  Vice  Presidents ;  Joseph 
Fellows,  Treasurer;  0.  L. Holley,  Corrts- 
ponding  Secretary  ;  Z.  Barton  Stout,  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  di. 
rected  to  prepare  a  circular  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  have  300  copies  printed,  for 
distribution  in  the  counties  of  Ontario  and 
Wayne,  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the  num- 
bers of  the  Society  and  extending  its  useful- 
ness. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  June  meet- 
ing be  held  at  Lyons,  and  that  Wm.  H.  Ad- 
ams be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  said  meeting,  the  day  and 
place  of  which  to  be  seasonably  advertised 
in  the  newspapers. 

Z.  Barton  Stout,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

AGBICULTVRAL   CONVENTION. 

Believing  that  important  benefits  may  re- 
suit  from  the  deliberations-  of  n  State  Agri- 
cultural Convention — that  a  moderate  ap- 
propriation of  public  money,  to  induce  emu- 
lation, to  reward  merit,  and  to  diffuse  useful 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  productive  labor, 
would  tend  essentially  to  advance  our  pros- 
perity, and  to  improve  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  our  State  ;  and  knowing  that  the 
concert  of  many  can  alone  insure  success 
in  the  most  laudable  undertaking.-^the  sub- 
scribers respectfully  invite  a  convention  of 
gentlemen,  desirous  of  giving  a  new  impe- 
tus to  agricultural  improvement,  either  in- 
dividually,  or  as  delegates  from  'towns  and 
counties,  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Albany,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  February  nejst. 


J.  H.  Bronson, 
Calvin  M'Kniglit, 
Alpheus  Green, 
M.  Sterling, 
Wm.  Smith, 
Eli  Fairwell, 
Olney  Peirce, 
Egbert  Ten  Eyck, 
Hart  Massey, 

Of  Jeffersog.  Co. 
Thos.  L.  Davis, 
Thos.  Taber, 
Henry  Swil>, 
Barton  White, 
Ejibert  Carey,  •• 

Benj'n  Haxtun, 
Ob.  Titus, 
Jc^seph  J.  Jackson, 
Stephen  Thome, 
Henry  A.  Livingston, 
John  Wilkinson, 

Of  Dutekeis  Co. 
.  P.  Beekiuan,    ^ 
L.  Van  Buren, 
J.  S.  Vasburgh, 
P.J.  Hoes, 
W.  Hawley, 
Thos.  G.  Waterman, 

Of  Broome  Co. 
G.  Corning, 
PhdipViele, 
A.  Walsh, 

Of  Rensselaer  Co. 
L.F.Allen,  J. 


O.  Wiswall, 
Joab  Centre, 
W.  R.  Ludlow, 
Carroll  Livingston, 
Peter  Livingston, 
Sherman  Griswoid, 
Erastus  Pratt,    r 
Geo.  M'Kinf^try, 
Abm.  Jordan, 
James  Fleming, 
Henry  Smith, 
Seymour  Smith, 
John  -Sanders, 
Walter  Patterson, 
Robert  Dennislun, 

Of  Columbia  Co. 
Erastus  Corning, 
J.  K.  Paige, 
Wm.  Campbell, 
Aaron  Thorp, 
Samuel  Cheever, 

Of  Albany  Co. 
G.  Robinson, 
Wm.  Main, 
M.  Whiting, 
C.  Murdock, 
Earl  Stemson, 
John  H.  Steele, 

Of  Saratoga  Co. 
Dan.  Bradley, 

Of  Onondaga  Co. 
G.  D.  Burrall, 

Of  Ontario  Co. 
B.  Yntes,  of  Madison. 
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p.  B.  Porter, 
Aujf.  Portpr, 
,  Of  Erie  Co. 


T.  H. 
J.  W. 


Hubbard, 
Brewster, 
Of  Oneida  Co. 


AOtllCULTURAL    CONVENTION. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  notice  inserted  in 
to-day's  Cultivator,  that  an  Agricultural 
Convention  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  Alba 
ny,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Feb.  next. — 
The  notice  has  appendi-d  to  it  the  names  of 
many  highly  respectable  citizens,  to  whom 
the  proposition  was  submitted— enough  to 
Rive  to  it  all  the  Weight  and  consequence 
which  is  desirable  in  a  preliminary  measure. 
This  is  the  era  of  conventions  ;  and  when 
their  object  is  praiseworthy,  they  are  sel- 
dom  otherwise  than  beneficial.  They  tend 
to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action,  and  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  many  for  the 
Rccoraplisbment  of  a  common  good.  And 
if  the  agricultural  community  can  in  this 
way  do  any  thing  to  advance  their  interests, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  State  will  be 
benefitted,  so  intimately  is  the  prosperity  of 
ihe  first  identified  with  that  of  the  latter. 
The  discreet  farmer  must  graduate  the  ex- 
tent of  his  purchase.^  from  the  merchant, 
manufacturer,  &c.,  by  the  net  profits  of  his 
farm.  If  he  can  double  these  profits,  as  we 
feel  assured  may  be  done,  the  other  classes 
of  society  will  be  correspondingly  bene- 
fitted. 

There  are  many  topics  which  present 
themselves  as  worthy  the  consideration  of 
an  Agricultural  Convention,  and  in  which 
the  whole  community  have  a  deep  interest. 
We  will  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  prominent  ones. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  School  of  Ag. 
riculture.  "  It  remains  to  us,"  says  Chap, 
tal,  "  to  improve  agriculture  by  the  ;ipplica- 
tion  of  physical  science.  All  the  phenome- 
na which  it  presents,  are  the  consequences 
necessarily  resulting  from  those  eternal 
laws  by  which  matter  is  governed  ;  and  all 
the  operations  which  the  agriculturist  per- 
forms, serve  only  to  develope  or  modify 
these  causes.  It  is,  then,  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  in  order  to 
calculate  their  effects,  and  modify  their  ac- 
tion,  that  we  ought  to  direct  our  researches." 
These  laws  relate  not  only  to  the  organic 
and  ponderable  matters  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  as  animals  and  vegetables,  earths  and 
manures,  but  to  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
which  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over 
aniraal  and  vegetab'e  life.  "  D  scoveries 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,"  it  is 
well  remarked  by  Davy,  "  are  not  merely  for 
the  time  and  country  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped, but  they  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending  to  future  ages,  and  as  ultimately 
tending  to  benefit  the  whole  human  race ; 
lis  affording  subsistence  for  generations  yet 
to  come ;  as  multiplying  life,  and  not  only 
multiplying  life,  but  likewise  providing  for 
its  enjoyment."  And  if  the  sciences,  as  is 
often  asserted,  are  worthy  of  our  ardent 
pursuit,  merely  on  account  of  the  intellectt 
ual  pleasures  they  afford — "by  enlarging 
our  views  of  nature,  and  enabling  us  to 
think  more  correctly  with  respect  to  the  be. 
ings  and  objects  around  us," — how  much 
more  worthy  are  they  of  our  regard,  when 
employed  to  multiply  the  products  and  pro- 
fits of  human  labor — to  increase  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

But  it  is  not  desired  to  make  mere  scien. 
tifjc  farmers,  but  intimately  to  blend  the 
practice,  and  the  he$t  practice,  in  all  the  de. 
partments  of  rural  labor,  with  the  theory, 
and  to  test  and  correct  the  one  by  the  other. 
In  the  plan  of  a  school  which  has  been  par. 
tlally  promulgated,  it  is  set  down  as  an  in- 
dispensable rule,  that  during  the  seven  farm. 


ing  months,  both  teachers  and  students  shall 
devote  at  least  one  half  of  the  time  to  the 
practical  labors  of  the   field,  the  garden,  or 
the  mechanic's  shop.     The  plan   has  been 
objected  to  on   the   ground,  that  few,  com- 
paratively, can   become    its  inmates.     The 
same  objection  exists  to  all  our  higher  lite- 
rary schools  ;    not  one    individual    in    five 
thousand   receives  instruction   in  our  col- 
leges ;  and  yet  it  would  subjtict  one  to  ridi- 
cule to  contend,  that  these  colleges  do  not 
exercise   a  highly  s-alntary   influence,  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.    So  of  our  canals  and  public  im- 
provements ;  they  do  noi    directly    benefit 
property  where  ample  fncilities  of  coirtmer- 
cial    intercourse    previously   existed — they 
have  in  fact  comparatively  and  seriously  di- 
niinished  the  value  of  real  estate  in  some 
districts  ;  yet  no  one  doubts  their  utility  to 
the  community  at  large.     Besides,   should 
the  predictions  of  the  u.sefulness  of  agricul- 
tural schools  be  verified,  schools  of  the  kind 
can  be  readily  multiplied. 

The  pupilsof  an  agricultural  school  would 
not  only  carry  with  them  into  business  life, 
those  principles  of  science,  and  that  general 
knowledge,  which  would  be  calculated  to 
improve  our  husbandry,  and  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  general  knowledge— but  theywould 
carry  with  them,  and  disseminate,  practical 
knowledge,  in  all  the  departments  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  They  would  carry  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  tlie  various  breeds  of 
farm  stock,  of  their  relative  value— of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  incident,  and  the 
methods  of  treating  them,  when  well  or 
sick — a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  proper 
management  of  different  manures — of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  draining  and  ir- 
rigation— of  the  principles  and  value  of 
alternating  crops — of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  an  J  the 
modes  of  propagating,  cultivating  and  pre- 
serving them — a  knowledge  of  all  new 
plants,  profitable  in  our  rural  culture,  me- 
thod of  treatment,  the  soils  to  which  they 
are  adapted,  and  mode  of  preparing  for 
market— of  the  leading  principles  of  me- 
chanical science,  highly  essential  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  farm  im- 
plements. They  would  carry  with  them, 
also,  habits  of  application  and  reflection — 
hands  inured  to  labor,  and  minds  imbued 
vvith  light  and  truth,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  obtain  distinction  f«»r  useful- 
ness. The  example  of  a  good  farmer  exerts 
a  magic  and  benign  influence  upon  all 
around  him.  His  light  is  not  hid  under  a 
bushel ;  but  shines  forth  to  illuminate  and 
instruct  all  who  are  within  its  influence. 
Who  will  set  bounds  to  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  annually  locating  one  or 
two  hundred  such  pupils  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  1 

2.  The  standard  of .  instruction  in  our 
common  schools  should  be  rated,  to  Jit  the 
pupils  for  the  high  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  freemen,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  fu- 
ture business  of  life.  This  is  required,  as 
well  by  political  and  moral  considerations, 
as  by  a  desire  to  keep  pace,  in  the  arts  of 
labor,  with  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  preservation  of  our  civil  rights  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  independence  of 
the  middle  class  of  society — the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  our  State  upon  their  habits  of 
profitable  industry.  It  is  in  our  common 
schools  that  we  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  intelligence  and  independence,  and  to 
inculcate  principles  and  habits  of  useful  in- 
dustry. 

The  reports  from  our  penitentiaries  fur- 
nish us  with  two  remarkable  facts,  viz.,  that 
of  180  convicts,  in  the  Connecticut  state 
prison,  "there  is  no  one  who,  before  his  con- 


fiction,  could  read  and  write,  and  who  teas 
of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular 
trade" — and  that  "  there  never  has  been,  in 
that  prison,  a  convict  who  had  received 
either  a  collegiate  or  cliissical  education." 
V^oluDie.s  could  not  enforce  more  stnmgly 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  high  standard  of 
common  school  instruction,  nor  urge  strong- 
er considerations  for  multiplying  incentives 
to  honest  labor.  These  matters  conie  with- 
in  the  special  province  of  the  agricultuntl 
class,  wlio  uiu.st,  from  their  numbers  and 
influence,  give  the  impress  to  our  charac- 
ter,  so  long  as  our  freedom  shall  survive. 
How  little  is  now  done  in  our  common 
scliouLs  to  instruct  the  hoy  in  his  future  bu* 
siness  of  life,  or  in  his  civil  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities ! 

The  importance  of  the  middle  cla«s  of  a 
population,  under  a  free  government,  is  for- 
cibly shown  in  the  following  extract,  which 
we  make  from  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

"  But  one  effect,"  says  this  historian,  "of 
the  long  duration  of  states,  and  of  their  ex- 
tended power,  is  to  separate  the  inhabitants 
into  two  classes,  between  whom  the  dis- 
tance is  constantly  widening,  and  gradually 
to  destroy  the  intermediate  class,  tog»'ther 
with  which  all  the  social  virtues  are  gradu- 
ally uprooted  and  annihilated.  From  the 
time  that  this  gulf  is  once  opened  between 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  every  sticces- 
sive  revolution  does  but  continue  to  widen 
it ;  the  progress  of  wealth  had  been  favor- 
able to  the  rich,  the  progress  of  distress  fa- 
vors them  still  more.  The  middle  class  ha<I 
been  unable  to  stand  the  competition  with 
them  during  prosperity  ;  in  adverse  times  it 
is  crushed  under  those  calamities  which 
only  the  wealthy  can  stand  against.  l*he 
corruption  of  Rome  had  begun  from  the 
time  of  the  republic, /rom  the  time  that  the 
middle  class  ceased  to  impress  its  own  pe- 
culiar character  on  the  whole  nation ;  this 
corruption  increased  in  proportion  as  the  in-' 
trrmediale  ranks  disappeared  ;  it  was  car-- 
ried  to  the  highest  pitch  when  the  whole- 
empire  consisted  of  men  of  enormous  wealtii,. 
and  populace. 

"  it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  classes  that 
the  domestic  virtues,  —  economy,  fore- 
thought and  the  spirit  of  association, — 
mainly  reside.  It  is  in  them  that  a  certain 
decree  of  energy  is  incessantly  called  into 
operation,  either  as  a  means  of  rising,  or  of 
keeping  the  posiiion  already  acquired.  It 
is  in  them  that  alone  the  sentiment  of  soci- 
al equality,  on  which  all  justice  is  based, 
can  be  kept  alive.  We  must  see  our  equals, 
live  with  them,  and  meet  them  daily  and 
hourly,  encounter  their  interests  and  their 
passions,  before  we  can  get  the  habit  of 
seeking  our  own  advantage  in  the  common 
weal  alone.  Grandeur  isolates  a  man ;  vast 
opulence  accustoms  each  individual  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  distinct  power.  He 
feels  that  he  can  exist  independently  of  his 
country  ;  that  his  elevation  or  his  fall  may 
be  distant ;  and,  ere  long,  the  servile  depen- 
dents, by  whom  a  man  who  spends  as  much 
as;  a  petty  state  is  sure  to  be  surrounded, 
succeed  in  persuading  him  that  his  plea. 
sures,  his  paiiis,  nay,  his  slightest  caprices, 
are  more  important  than  the  welfare  of  the 
thousands  of  families  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence he  engrosses. 

"The  morality  of  a  nation  is  preserved 
by  associating  its  sentiments  with  all  that 
is  stable  and  permanent ;  it  isdes  royed  by 
whatever  tends  to  concentrate  them  on  the 
present  moment.  So  long  as  our  recollec- 
tions are  dear  to  us,  we  shall  take  care  that 
our  hopes  be  worthy  of  them  ;  hut  a  pea- 
pie  who  sacrifice  the  memory  of  their  an- 
ceaiors,  or  the  welfare  of  their  children,  to 
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the  pleasure  of  a  day,  are  but  sojouriieis  on 
a  couiiiry — lliey  are  not  citizens." 

3.  ti  portion  of  public  money  may  he  nxc. 
fully  applied  in  aid  of  county  agricuttnial  so- 

cietif.fi,  to  crJl  forth  talent  and  to  ejrcite  in- 
dustry. Of  tlie  salutary  en'tcls  of  pieiiJiiiiii 
rewards,  for  skill  and  ciilerprisv  in  agricul- 
tural  improveineni,  we  iiavc  tesiiinony 
enough  in  the  expennieiit  which  our  Slate 
made  in  1817,  and  which  is  yet  exerting  a 
beneficial  inHucncc  among  us.  We  see  il 
confirmcJ  also  in  the  States  whicii  sur- 
round us,  some  of  which  have  lor  a  loni; 
time  been  liberal  of  their  funds  to  this  ob- 
ject, while  others,  yet  in  the.r  infancy,  have 
recCiitly  bfgan  to  copy  the  provident  exam- 
ple. There  is  no  couiiicy  which  has  made 
greater  advances  in  improved  husbandry. 
during  tlie  last  fifty  years,  than  Scotland. 
and  lliere  is  none  perhaps  which  now  ex- 
cels her.  Her  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  in  existence  about  hfty-one  years,  and 
in  that  lime  has  distributed,  to  liie  tillers 
5  of  the  soil,  premiums  to  the  value  of  aboui 
I  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  value  of  her 
'  agricultural  proJu.ts  lias  l)een  augmented, 
in  the  mean  tune,  several  millions  annual- 
ly. Who  Will  deny,  that  her  [>remiums  have 
contributed  lirgely  to  bring  about  this 
wonderful  improvement  in  Scotch  husband- 
ry.'" The  remarks  of  Chaplal  upon  tliis 
subject,  inserted  in  our  Ov-iober  number, 
are  so  pertinent  and  forcible,  that  we  Leg 
leave  to  refer  to  them,  as  further  illuslia- 
tion  upon  this  head. 

4.  IFe  leant  better  Commohi  Poads. — The 
existing  laws  are  defective,  tr  they  are  not 
faithfully  executed.  Nothing  tends  so  r.i- 
pidly  to  improve  and  enrich  a  district,  a> 
good  roads.  Tiie  ])rofils  of  agriculiural  la- 
bor, as  Well  as  the  stimul.ints  to  industry, 
are  increased  by  every  new  facility  for  trans- 
porting its  products  lo  market.  The  atten- 
tion of  our  legislatures  has  been  so  mu.h 
engrossed  by  party  politics,  private  claiirij 
and  inonicd  in'^orporaiions,  as  to  leave  Ihtle 
time  to  deliberate  upon  tlie  matter,  and  to 
digest  a  better  sysiem.  In  irut;i,  a  goodh 
portion  have  been  strictly  political  or  pro- 
fessioaal  gentlemen,  wliose  siurly  has  been 
more  to  improve  the  road  to  office,  and  the 
roal  to  preferment,  than  the  common  roads 
of  the  farmer.  Plans  of  improvement  have 
been  suggested,  and  wc  are  adv  sed  that 
some  of  these  will  prolmblv  be  submitted. 

5.  We  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 
Cinadn  Thittle^  whicli  it  requires  the  uni- 
ted elforis  of  all  landiiolclers  to  put  down, 
aided  bv  leg '1  penalties.     Lastly, 

6.  The  serious  depredations  of  the  Grain 
rporm  upon  the  wlieat  crop  of  some  districts. 
and  the  apprehended  danger  that  il  wilt  ex- 
tend itself  over  tie  State,  is  a  matter  hish- 
ly  worthy  ilie  consideration  of  an  A^'ricul- 
tural  Convpution. 

We  have  thus  suggt  s'ed  some  prominent 
subjects  whicli  may  engage  tiie  .tiention  of 
an  Agricultural  Convention,  of  manilist 
importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  public. 
Whether  all  or  any  of  them  will  be  discus- 
sed, if  is  not  our  prnvinc  e  'o  say.  An  I  we 
will  close  our  alreidy  too  pri^tractrd  re- 
marks, by  calling  upon  the  a:rricultural  in- 
terest in  the  several  counties  to  weigh  the 
matter  with  all  deliberiition,  and  if  they 
concur  with  us  in  the  belief,  that  tnui^h 
good  may  re<;uii  from  the  proposed  meeting, 
to  give  it  tiieircordial  and  efficient  support. 
We  would  in  par.i.mlar  address  those  who 
are  just  entering  upon  the  staire  of  business 
life — who  are  anxious  not  only  to  acquire 
fortunes,  but  reputations  for  pi  blic  useful- 
ness, and  who  are  to  give  a  character  to 
our  agriculture  in  coming  years.  '•Nothing,'" 
•aid  an  ancieni  sage,  "ran  be  more  d<.*pi- 


•able  than  an  old  man,  who  has  no  other 
proof  of  having  lived  lo-ig  in  the  world  than 
his  age."  "  h  should  be  the  object  of  our 
ambition  that  we  should  all  signalize  Ibt 
jieriod  of  life  allotted  to  us,  by  some  exer- 
;ion,  either  meniallv  or  bodily,  wiiich  may 
be  useful  to  in:mkind,  and  give  us  a  claim 
to  their  remembriiice,  to  tiieir  respect,  and 
;o  iheir  gratitude."— [Cultivator.] 

The  following  short  treatitse  on  the  Mau- 
ageuifiit  of  a  Kitchen  (Jarden  is  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  F.  Cro^man,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Shakers.  In  it  will  be  found 
I  much  that  is  uselul,  at  least  to  .some  of  our 
readers. 

.M.VNAGEME.NT    OF    A    KITC1IK.\    C.VRDE.N. 

Previous  to  eommeneing  tbe  work  of  tlie 
garden,  a  lew  niatt<'r8  essential  (o  success 
.>itiouid  be  piiitieuiarly  atl<  n<l('d  to.     In   lay- 
ing oi.:  a  garden  on  an  oldoiig  form,  it  will 
I  generally  bn  i'ouiid  mo.st  convenient  to  have 
the   rows  of  vegetables    run    lengthwise  of 
I  tlie  garden,  so  that   the   |»iou<rh  or  culliva- 
'tor  may  nm  through  freely,  without   inter- 
ruption, allowing  an  Jilley  at   each  end   for 
tiie  horse  and  plough  to  turn   round    upon: 
The  ground  should  be  pjoiitiiied  or  i\u<r  to  ji 
good  depth, especially  I  ir  long  rooted  plants, 
iiiid   be  well    incorporated  witii   rottfii   ma- 
nure or  rjeh  compost.     The  essential  ad- 
vantage of  deep  ploughing  is  not  only  best 
calculated  to  give  room  for  the  root'*  to  ex- 
pand freely,  but  the  irops  <m  a  drep  plough- 
id  soil  will   be  much    less    liable   to  injury 
t'rom  the  e.vtremes  of  wet  and  dry  weather. 
Every  garden  should  have  a  good  supply  of, 
w«'ll   rotted   manure  or  old   compost,  r«a<ly  j 
for  u.se  when  wanted  ;  also  a  portion  of  soot,  i 
tobacco  dust,  aslies  and   lime,  for   the   pur.  | 
pose  of  scattering  over  seed    beds  aiui  hills i 
«)f  plants  in  dry  vv«'atlier,  to  destroy  instcts,! 
whicli  often  cut  oli'the  young  piauts  as  fast. 
as  they  come  up.  | 

The  next  nniter  ofimporlaneeis,  to  work 
the  ground  and  put    in  tlie  seed  when    it   is, 
in  proper  ordir  lo  receive  it.     A  light,  san- 
dy soil   w;!l    be    beiirritied    by    working    it: 
when  moist,  as  this  will  have  a  tendency  to, 
luake  it  more  compact,  and  better  a(Jai>ted' 
to  retain  its  moisture;  but  if  a  (lay  soil  be, 
worked  when  too  wet,  it  will  beeome  hard 
and    stifl",   Jiiiil    n()t   on!y  prevent    the-   seei's 
from  ri.«iiig  freely,  but  materially  injure  tiie 
plants  in  iheir  siinseijiieiit  growth.     KollingI 
or  pressing    the  earth  over   the  seeds,  will 
tend   greatly   lo  promote    their   vegetation. ^ 
especially  when    tlic    soil   is   loose  aii<l  dry  :, 
but  when  moist  and  heavy,  if  done  at  all,  it' 
should  be  done  very  lightly.  ( 

If  the  ground  be  very  dry  nt  the  time-  of 
sowing,  lei  the  seed  be  soaked  a  few  hours  | 
in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  siil|thur 
or  soot,  and  keep  the  ground  moist  by  fre- 
<)iient  watering  :  This  will  have  a  great  teri- 
(ieiicv  to  forwanl  the  vegetation  and  pre. 
vent  the  r.-ivages  of  insects. 

Transplanting  is  generally  attended  with 
the  best  success  when    performed    immedi- 
ately   after    the    grotinil     has    been    newly 
plou;>hed  or  i\us  ;  as  it  will  then  work  light, 
and  the  moisture  arising  from  newly  stirred 
g.ouiid  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
young  plants.     If  the  soil  of  the  bed  be  dry 
when  the  |i!ants  are  to  be  taken  out  of  it, 
let  it  be  watered   freily,  andithen  rtiise  the 
plants    carefully    with    a    trowel   or   a   flat- 
pointed  stick  ;  and  before  setting  them  out, 
d!|>  the  roots  info  a  mixture  of  rich  mould | 
or  rotten  manure  hujI  water,  with  the  ad<li-j 
lion  of  a  Utile  lime  or  ashes,  and  reduced  toi 
the  consis'eneo  of  thick  whitewash.      This; 
prrparation  i(=-  found  highly  heuf-ncial  to  the, 


young  plants  of  cabbagf,  turnips  and  others  ■ 
when  transplanted,  by  promoting  their 
growth  and  preventing  their  roots  from  be- 
ing injured  by  drstruclive  insects.  In  "et- 
tmg  young  plants, the  earth  should  be  press- 
ed a  little  over  the  ro()ts,  and  raised  aroimd 
the  sti'iii,  suilicient  to  support  the  plant,  and 
pri^vent  it  from  falling  or  leaning  aside. 
The  ground  should  be  stirred  often,  and 
kept  loose  and  light  by  frecjuent  lioriiig 
through  the  reason. 

A  good  garden,  well  supplied  with  useful 
vegetables,  in  a  healthy,  fliriving  sta»',  kept 
neat  and  clean  from  weeds,  aflords  a  stri- 
king evidence  that  the  cultivator  possesse.s 
a  good  portion  of  wi.sdom  anrl  «'eonomy,  and 
is  attentive  to  his  business  ;  but  when  I  see 
a  aardeu  containing  a  small  quantity  of, 
such  as  an;  evidently  from  good  seed,  pro- 
miscuously nlanted,  without  order  or  regu- 
larity, faintly  struggling  among  the  weed« 
for  existence,  I  readily  conclude  that  tlio 
proprietor's  mini!  needs  cultivation,  and 
that  some  noxious  weeds  of  domestic  or 
foreign  growth  have  taken  deep  foot  there,\; 
wliieh  will  re<iuire  the  strong  hand  of  an  iii- 
diisfrioiis  and  persevering  cultivator  to  era-' 
dicate. 

The  nmnerotis  benefits  alTorded  to  a  fam- 
ily from  a  well  cultivated  garden  are  too  lit- 
tle eons!dere<l  by  rrihiiy  of  onr  counfry  far- 
mers, for  their  own  intfrest  and  the  jiealfli 
and  prosperity  of  their  families.  The  cheap 
and  healthy  varieties  which  may  be  fur- 
iiishrd,  (much  less  expensive,  and  far  morn 
healthy  than  the  same  (|uantity  of  nn-at 
without  vegetables.)  the  pleasing  a»id  heal- 
thy exercise  and  eiijfiyment  attending  their 
eullivalion  is  beyond  descri|>tion  :  indeed 
the  cultivation  and  pro«luce  of  a  good  gar- 
den are  the  life  and  health  of  a  family,  upon 
every  principle  of  rational  enjoyment  and 
temporal  economy. 

1.  Asparnq^iis.  F  Axperse.  S.  Espar. 
raffo* — Tliis  is  a  v^ry  delicious  vegetjible, 
and  easily  cultivated,  after  the  first  opera- 
tion of  preparing  the  jjround.  It  requires 
some  of  the  deepest  soil  in  the  garden  :  a 
rich,  sandy  loam  is  the  best.  The  ground 
•'hould  be  trenched  or  spailed  up.  and  a 
plenty  of  roften  manure  well  mixed  into 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a  lialt*. 
Then  mark  out  your  bed.s  six  feet  wide, 
forming  two  feet. alleys  around  them,  by 
tbrowiug  up  six  inches  top  soil  on  the  beds. 
Next  use  the  rake  and  hoe.  till  the  ground 
is  well  pulverized  and  made  level  and 
smooth.  Then  mark  out  your  drills  one  > 
foot  apart  and  two  inches  deep.  Soak  the  '] 
sf»e<l  twelve  hours  in  warm  wafer;  drop  it  , 
about  one  inch  apart  in  the  row  ;  rak*>  il  in, 
and  press  the  soil  over  the  seed  with  a  board 
or  garden  roller.  When  the  young  plants  . 
are  up.  hoe  them  carefully,  anjl  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds  through  the  season.  After 
the  second  hoeing,  pull  out  the  weakest 
planis,  leeving  them  about  f«mr  indies  apart. 

A  bed  of  asparagus,  well  mamged,  will 
produce  buds  fit  for  cutting  the  third  spring 
after  sowing.  The  buds  should  be  cut  one 
inch  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  (^tilting  may  be  continued  un- 
til the  first  of  .Inly  :  then  let  it  grow  up,  but 
hoe  it  frequently  till  it  covers  the  ground. 

Sprinvr  dressiti<r.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry,  so  as  to  work  light,  separate  the 
stalks  from  the  ground  willi  a  hoe,  eiittiiig 
them  oflT  beneath  the  surface,  and  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  ground  all  over  the  beds. 
Some  dry  straw,  little  or  fine  brush  may  be 
added  to  these  stalks  when  dr^i  and  the 
■■■-  v;f?.^^.;-5!;:^--:::-  • 

*  Tlio  FrPTifli  and  Spanish  nfunes  orih«»  varTom  ve- 
grtahl''«nrr  nddpil  to  our  common  KtiffliRh  iiotn  >.  ami 
itiark/^  with  (hn  IftKiro  F.  and  fi.,  forihc  infonn.ilion  of 
roreij^iK'rn  \s  lio  ptirchaso  our  seeii«. 
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wliole  burnt  togrtlier  on  the  ground.  Tliis 
will  promote  tl«e  <i;rowtli  of  tlie  iit<p;ir;ifjus, 
hikI  destroy  many  iuseets'  e^ijs,  seeds  ot 
weeds,  tec.  Tlie  jrround  shou'd  tlien  be 
covcri'd  one  inch  or  more  with  rottea^ma- 
nure  or  compost,  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil  above  tiie  roots  ;  then  rak«!  the  beds 
smooth  and  level.  An  application  uf'swamp 
earth,  salt  or  brine  spread  on-the  b«(i.s,  has? 
been  t'uund  to  promote  the  growtli  ot'  as]i;u 
ragu-i. 

Thoujfh  this  vegetaMe  grows  naturally  in 
a  poor,  sandy  soil,  yet  the  s\veelnei«s  and 
tenderness  ol  the  hnds  dx-pend  much  on  ilie 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  which  is  greatly 
promoted  by  richnesa>  of  soil  and  gwod  at- 
tendance. 13c(I.«  of  asparaiiiis  may  be  form- 
ed  by  preparing  the  ground, as  helore  stated, 
and  transplanting  the  root  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth,  setting  them  wiihthe  crown 
upwards,  four  iiichetj  below  ttie  surf  ice. 

A  good  bed  of  asparagus,  if  well  attended 

to,  Will  Ooiirish  many  years;  ours  oecu|)ies 

one-eiglith  of  an  acre   of  laiul,  the  greater 

part  of  which  has  been  planted   more   than 

'  forty  years,  and  is  now  as  good  as  ever. 

Dirextioiis  for  cookinff  axpuragiis.  Cut 
the  bulls  when  from  three  to  si.v  inches 
liigh  ;  clean  them  well  in  cold  water,  e.ul- 
tins  off  most  of  the  white  part,  as  that  whi<;h 
grows  beneath  the  siirlHCe  of  the  (rioiiiid  is 
apt  to  be  tough  and  bitter.  Take  water 
enough  to  cover  the  stalks,  and  put  in  salt 
sufficient  to  season  them  well ;  boil  and 
skim  the  water,  then  put  in  the  jisparagus. 
Be  careful  to  take  them  up  as  soon  as  they 
become  tender,  so  as  to  preserve  their  true 
flavor  and  green  color  ;  for  boiling  a  little 
too  long  will  destroy  both.  Serve  up  with 
melted  butler  or  cream 

2.  Beans.  F.  Feve.  S  Ifaha.—A  dry, 
warm  soil,  tolerably  rich,  is  the  best  for 
beans.  The  groinid  should  be  worked  fine 
and  mellow.  Plant,  for  early  use,  from  the 
20lh  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  Tiie  early 
kinds  may  be  planted  in  drills  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
inches  in  tiie  row,  or  in  hills  a  foot  apart.     I 

Tiie   Early  Purple  is   the   earliest  beaij^, ! 
and   consequently   preferred  for  early  use.  j 
'I'he    Early   China  and    Early    While    arei 
excellent,    eilher  for   stringing  or  sheliingii 
they  will  be  fit  for  use,  if  the  sruson  i!«  fa-' 
vorable.    in    about  six    wi'cks  for    planting.] 
The  Royal  While,  is  a  large,  r:c!i  bean,  e.v- 
rellenl   ibr  shelling.     This   kind   should  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and   if  in 
hills,  two   feet    from  each  otiier,  with  four; 
beans  in  a  hill ;  if  in  drill.*,  six  inches  apart 
i-i  tiie  row.     'Yhe.  liunning  or    I'o'.e    lieans 
should  be  planted    in  bills,  tl.rre  and  a  half 
feet   distant    each  way.        They   should   be 
planted  as  early  as  possible,  in  a  rich,  mel- 
low soil.     We   prefer  setting  the    ])o!es  be- 
fore planting.     For  ihis  purpose  we  stretch. 
a    line,  and    set   the    poles    by  it;  then  dig! 
and   loosen  the  earth,  and   drop  five  or  six  i 
beans  in  a  circle  round  the  jiole.  ahont  three  j 
inches  Irom  it,  and  cover  with  mellow  dirtj 
one  inch  or  one  and  a  half  in  depth.  When! 
the  plants  are  well  up,  stir  the  earth  around 
them,  and  pull  owl  tlie  weakest  plants,  leav- 
ing   three    to    each    hill.     This    should    be 
done  when  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  for  beans 
never   should  be  hoed  when  wet,  nor  when 
any  dew  is  on  them. 

The  green  pods  of  beans  may  be  kept 
and  preserved  fresh  by  laying  tluni  down 
in  a  jar  or  tub,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between 
each  layer  of  beans. 

3.  Beet.  F.  Belterave.  S.  Betarrafra. — 
Prepare  your  ground  as  early  in  the  spring 
Hs  it  will  work  light  and  mellow,  by  plough- 
ing or  digging  to  the  deptli  of  eighteen  inch- 
es. A  deep  rich  soil  produces  the  finest 
root.s.     If  a  small   bed  of  the  carlic.-jt  kinds 


■  -..T-- 


is  sown  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit! 
they  will  b  '  fit  for  u.«e  in  June.  Atter  ma-j 
king  your  beds  fine  and  smooth,  mark  ouij 
the  drills  eighteen  inciies  apart,  and  one  I 
mcli  deep;  drop  liie  seeds  along  ths;  drills,! 
two  inches  apart;  covir  them,  and  press i 
liie  soil  a  httie  over  tlip  soed^.  Whim  thej 
plants  are   up  and  surneieiitly  strong,    thin 


Tln-se  roots  are  Irglily  and  justly  recoiii. 
mended  tor  feeding  mdcti  cows  in  the  (all 
and  win:er,  &.  especially  in  the  spring,if  well 
p.eserved  ;  also  lor  fattening  tieef  and  porn, 
l;  ted  in  the  raw  stale,  they  should  be  cut 
fine  ;  if  boiled,  a  little  Indian  meal  or  bran 
may  be  mi.\ed  with  tliem. 

4.    Cabbatie.      F.   CUou.      S.   Co/.— This 


them  to  the  distance  of  six  inche!>:  apart  in  I  vegetable  reqnin^^s  a  light,  rich,  and    rather 
the  row. s.     The  ground  should  brofiiMi  hoed '! moist  soil.      i  her  sei-d    may  b«'  sownaliout 


round  tiie  plains,  and  kept  free  from  wecii 
Beets  tor  early  use,  should  be  sowed  aiioiit 
the  first  of  May;  for  winter  use,  two  or 
three  weeks  laier,  t!u»  bpds  kept  dean 
tlirough  the  suimn.-r,  and  tiie  roots  taken 
up  before  hard  Irosts  in  the  fall.  Car^ 
sliould  be  tHk«ii  in  cutting  oil' the  tops,  not 
to  injure  the  crown. 

A  good  metiiod  of  preserving  beets  fresh 
through  the  winter  is,  to  lav  them  in  a  cir 


cular  form  on  the  boftoiii  ol"  the  cellar,  with 
the  roots  in  the  centre  and  heads  outward  ; 


the  middle  of  .May,  either  in  a  bed  tor  trans- 
i  planting,   or  where    they    are    intended   to 
'grow.     Tti<;  tranapianliug   should    lie  done 
j  vvluMi  tl;e  ..'round  is  light,  just  belore  a  show- 
er, or  in  cKindy,  nioi.'«t    weather,  b.ii  never 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  lieavy.      Before 
transplaiithig,  dip  the  roots  into  a  mixture 
made    of    r.cii     mould    and    water.     They 
should    be   hoed  <jlt»'ii    wiiile  young,  at  least 
-''twice  a  week  ;  the  best  lime  for  hoeing  is 


when  tiie  dew  is  on.     If"  lice  should  Hp|>e«ir 
on  the  plants,  wet  them  with  :i   stronjr  de- 


cover  tiie   first   course  of  roots  with  moist  'cocti<;ii    of  tohacco,   put   <m    wiili    h    small 


sand;  tlieii  lay  aiiotiier  course  upon  them, 
and  cover  wnh  sand  as  belitire,  and  so  on 
till  all  are  packed  ami  covered 


I  brush,  or  ruiib-d  on  with  the  hand. 


The  Muuiiel    Wuitzel  ;.n  1  Scnrcily  Beet,  Uhrl;  but  never  let  tin 
so  the   Ytilow  S  redifh  or  Hutu  hotra  tur-ider   your  dwelling  ht 


Cabbatje  should  be  secured  before  verj 
cold  weather,  ami  their  roots  buried  in  tlie 
em  rot  >n  a  c.  Mar  uir- 
also  the  Ytilow  S  redifh  or  Hutu  hutra  tur-ider  your  dwelling  hon."«e,  unless  you  wisli 
nip,  are  olten  rtiised  to  great  perfection  by  !Jto  destroy  the  health  of  y«)ur  family, 
field  culture,  for  wiiich  we  give  the  follow- ;|  5.  CinUJlo  >-er.  F.  Chouflrur.  S.  Co- 
ing  directions  :  !  VJlor. — Tli  s  recjnires  the  Its:  of  rich,  light 

Field cnltitre.  .Scl'ct  a  deep  mellow  soil;  si^il.  The  early  kind  is  most  sniiahle  lur 
if  not  sufliciently  rich,  make  it  so  with  well  jthis  climate.  It  should  be  sown  about  the 
rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  j20th  of  September,  tor  spring  use  ;  and  it 
soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  Tiiis  requires  much  care  to  k«  ep  lliem  during 
should  be  done  by  ploughing  and  harrowing  jihe  winter.  For  fall  use,  tliey  may  be  sown 
when  the  ground  is  in  good  order  to  work  in  a  hot  bed  in  .March,  or  in  the  open  ground 
light  and  fine.  Vou  may  then  throw  up  a!)OUl  the  iOlh  of  May.  They  should  be 
moderate  ridges  with  th.i  jdongh,  about  protected  from  the  northwest  winds  by 
the  distance  of  tlirce  leet  apart.  Pulverize  wa'ls  or  hedges,  and  great  pains  must  be 
jind  level  the  top  of  the  ritlges  with  a  rake,  jtaken  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  as  tli« 
Then,  with  a  dibble  or  with  the  fingers,  | extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ojierate  very  un- 
make holes  on   the  centre  of  the  ridge,  two  jfavorably  upon  them. 

inches  deep,  and  eight  i'lches  apart  ;  and  7'o  cook  Cauliflower.  Cut  it  when  close 
lor  beets,  drop  two  seeds  in  each  h  ile,  and  and  white,  and  of  a  middling  size  ;  cut  the 
cover  with  line  dirt,  pressins;  it  a  little  over  jstem  so  as  to  Sepnrate  the  fiower  front 
the  seed.  For  thr  ."Swedish  or  Kpta  baga  'the  leaves  below  it  ;  b't  it  lie  in  salt  and  w a- 
turnip,  we  goneraliy  prefer  sowing  the  ter  a  while ;  then  put  it  into  boiling  water, 
aieed  in  a  bed  of  bgin,  nullow  soil,  from  tiie  jwitli  a  handful  of  salt.  Keep  the  buJer  ut». 
1st  to  the  lOtli  of  July.  After  having  at-  icovered,  and  skim  the  water  well.  A  small 
tainetl  a  suiticient  size  for  transplanting,  ,  tlower  will  reijnire  fil'teeii  minutes  boilings 
the  ground  being  prepared  as  above  d  reet-  ja  large  one,  about  twenty.  Take  it  up  as 
ed  for  beets,  set  the  plants  alioiit  ten  inches  jsoon  as  a  fork  will  easily  enter  the  stem:  a 
apart  in  the  row;  while  the  plants  are  litilc  longer  boiling  will  spoil  it.  Serve  it 
young,  the  ground  should  be  olten  stirred^ 


around   them,    and    kept    clean  from  weeds 
through    the   seasin.       The  horse  plough 


up  wi!h  gravy  or  melted  butter. 

.5.    Carrot.     F.    Carolte.      S.   Zmahorin. 
The  long  orange  or  red    is  generally  pre- 


dioiiid  be  often  used  between  the  rows,  e8-||ferre<l,  both  for  garden  and    field   cultnre 


pecially  in  dry,  hot  weather. 


the  short  orange  i.s  the  earliest  and  deepest 


The  average  crop  of  these  roots,  on  good  'color, 
land,  with  proper  management,  is  about  <S'oi7.  Carrots  require  a  light,  tnellow 
fifteen  tons  to  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  'soil,  with  a  mixture  of  sand.  'I'he  ground 
seed  required  for  t4ie  mangel  wurtzel  or  jshould  be  dug  or  trenched  «leep,  and  well 
scarcity    beet,  is  about   four  pounds  to  the'  broken  up,  ill  order  to  give  plenty  of  room 


acre:  for  the  Ruta  baga  or  Swedish  turnip,  j 
about   one    pound  and  a   half.     'J'o  <|uickeiv 
vegetation,     the    beet    seed     in    particular,' 
should  be  soaked  twen;y-four  hours  in  tho 
water.  | 

There    Hre  various  methods  of  field  cul-; 
ture  recommended    and  practised  by   diflTtr-! 
ent  people.      Sonr'  sow  ih-  seed  broad  cast  : ' 
others   iiiirows  on  level  ground,  from  ten, 
inches  to  four  t'eet  apart  :  some  sow  or  trans- 
plant  on    moderate    ridges,   and  others  on 
very  high  ridg-s.     But  those  who  have  bad; 
most  experience  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, will  doubtless  find  their  own  exiN*ri-j 
eiice   and  judgment    the    most    successful 
''uide  ;  and   those  who  have  not,  may  fol- 
low  the  directions  we  have  given,  with  such 
deviations  as  the  nature,  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  so  I,  according  to  their 
best  judgment,  may  reqtiire:    and   experi- 
ence will  doubtless  pro\r  the   best   teacher 
in  the  end. 


\ 


tor  the  roots  to  penetrate  into    the  soil  ;  it 
should  also  be  made  fine,  smooth  and  level. 

Sowinir.  As  the  seeds  have  a  fine,  hairy 
furze  on  the  borders  or  edges,  by  which 
they  are  apt  to  cling  together,  they  should 
be  well  rubbed  between  the  hands  in  order 
to  separate  them.  To  forward  vegetation, 
they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  mixed  with  dry 
sand,  s»  as  to  se[»arate  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  sowing.  They  should  be  sowed 
in  a  calm  time,  and  scattered  as  equally  aa 
possible. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  nbout 
an  inch  in  depth  ;  the,  rows  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  apart,  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  room  to  hoe  between  them.  Soma  re- 
commend from  nine  to  twelvi*  inclies,  find 
others  from  eight  to  ten  :  this  may  answer 
in  small  family  gardens,  where  the  land  is 
scarce;  but  where  there  is  a  snfTiciencv  of 
"rouml,  the  c  irrots  are  more  easilv  cultiva- 
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ted,  an  I  will  thrive  belter  and   grow    larger 
ui  a  greater  distance. 

Field  Culture. — The  best  soil  for  field 
carrots  is  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.  To  ob- 
tain a  good  crop,  the  soil  should  be  a  foot 
deep  at  least,  and  well  prepared  by  very 
deep  ploughing  and  thorough  harrownig,  so 
ns  to  make  the  ground  perfectly  nu-ilow, 
smooth  and  level.  It  is  a  matter  of  import, 
hnce  to  wet  the  seed  and  cause  it  to  swell, 
so  as  to  hasten  vegetation ;  because  the 
weeds  are  apt  to  sirtrt  very  quick  after  sow- 
ing,  and  if  the  seed  is  not  quickened,  the 
weeds  will  get  up  and  overpower  the  car- 
rots, before  they  get  large  enough  to  hoe. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills,  as  directed 
for  garden  culture  or  on  moderate  ridges, 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivated 
between  the  rows  with  a  horse  plough.  In 
lioeing,  they  should  be  thinned  to  three  or 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rowsi  Two  pounds 
of  sfeed  is  considered  suflicient  to  sow  an 
acre  of  ground  in  drills  two  feet  apart. 

Carrots  are  excellent  for  fattening  beef, 
and  for  milch  cows,  horses  are  remarkably 
fond  of  them.  When  cut  up  small,  and 
mixed  with  cut  straw  and  given  them,  with 
a  little  hay*  it  is  said  they  may  be  kept  in 
excellenl  condition  for  any  k.nd  of  ordiuary 
labor,  without  any  grain. 

7.  Celery.  F.  Ceteri.  S.  Apio.—The 
White  So/iJ  is  consideJTpd  the  best  kind  of 
celery.  We  have  had  the  best  crops  by 
lowing  the  seed  the  latter  part  of  March,  in 
a  hot  bed.  After  the  plants  have  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  trenches.  Select  for  this 
purpose, apiece  of  rich  ground,  in  an  open 
exposure ;  lay  out  your  trenches  about 
'eighteen  inches  wide.allowinjr  six  feel  space 
between  each  trench  ;  plough  or  spade  out 
the  earth  from  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  if  the  depth  of 
soil  will  admit;  put   about  three  inches  ofi 


/ 


very  rotten  manure  mto  the  trench ;  then 
throw  in  upon  this  manure  about  five  inches 
of  the  best  soil ;  mix  and  stir  the  manure 
and  «oil  well  together ;  then  set  your  plants 
by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  trench,  leaving 
a  space  of  four  inches  between  each  plant. 
3f  tiie  weather  be  dry,  water  the  plants  free- 
'Jy.  They  should  be  shaded  till  the  roots 
strike  and  the  plants  begin  to  grow ;  the 
4:overing  should  be  taken  otTat  night. 

When  they  have  attained  the  height  of 
ten    mches,  you    may  commence  earthing 
them  up;  but  never  do  it  while   the  plants' 
are  wet.     In  performing   this,  care   should  | 
be  taken  to  gather  all  the  leaves  up  with  the| 
hand  while  drawing  the  earth  up  equally  on  j 
each  side  of  the  row,  being  careful  to  leave  i 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  open.     Repeat  the 
earthing  once  a  week  or  ofterier,  till   about 
the    last  week    in   October;  then   bury  the 
whole  with  dirt,  to  remain   till  time  of  dig- 
ging. 

Celery  may  also  be  raised  by  sowing  the 
«ee.d  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  removing  it 
into  trenches  as  before  directed  ;  or  by  sow. 
ing  it  in  the  trenches  where  it  is  to  grow. 
A«  the  seed  vegetates  very  slowly,  it  should 
be  soaked,  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing.  To  preserve  it  through 
the  winter,  dig  it  before  the  ground  freezes 
deep,  and  pack  it  away  in  casks  or  tubs 
with  dry  sand,  and  keep  it  in  the  cellar. — 
Some  recommend  to  cover  the  ridges  with 
boards,  and  dig  the  celery  as  it  in  wanted 
for  use.  This  may  answer  in  a  dry,  sandy 
soil ;  but  in  a  wet  or  moist  soil  it  is  apt  to 
rot  and  spoil. 

8.  Corn.  F.  Mais.  S.  3/air.— The 
Early  Canada  is  the  earliest  kind  of  corn 
we  raise,  and  is  preferred  only  for  being  sev- 
eral  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  field 
corny   The  sweet  or  nugar  ccrn  is  the  best 


for  cooking  in  its  green  state,  as  it  remains 
much  longer  in  the  millf ,  and  is  richer  and 
sweeter  than  other  kind.  It  is  rather  later 
than  the  common  field  corn,  and  is  there- 
fore tit  for  the  table  when  the  field  corn  has 
become  too  hard.  Alluvial,  or  any  gravelly 
or  sandy  soil,  if  made  sufficiently  rich  and 
properly  cultivated^  will  produce  a  rich  crop. 
It  should  not  be  planted  till  the  weather  be. 
comes  settled  and  warm,  and  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently dry.  It  may  be  planted  in  hills,  like 
the  common  field  corn,  or  in  a  garden  in 
drills,  like  broom  corn  ;  as  in  this  way  a 
larger  crop  may  be  produced  from  the  same 
quaniity  of  ground.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  no  other  kind  of  corn  be  planted  near 
it,  as  by  intermixing,  it  will  soon  become 
adulterated  and  injure  the  crop.  This  corn 
may  be  preserved  for  winter  use,  by  par- 
boiling  it  when  green,  and  cutting  it  from 
the  cob  and  drying  it  in  tlie  sun.  It  then 
affords  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  dish 
when  cooked  like  bean  porridge,  or  what  is 
called  stlccotash. 

9.    Cucumber.     F.    Concomber.     S.  Co- 
hambro- — The   early  kinds  are  most  suita- 
ble  for  early  planting.     For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them  very  early,  some   plant  the 
seed  in  a  hot  bed,  or  in  elevated  hills,  well 
manured  with  rotten  horse.dung,  and  cov. 
ered  with   glazed   frames.     Out  in  order  to 
grow  fair,  handsome    cucumbers,  the  soil 
should  be   ricli,  light  and  warm,  and   well 
mixed  with  rotten  manure  ;  or  a  good  shov.  | 
el   full    may    be    put    into   each    hill,    and; 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill. 
We  generally  plant  the  early   kinds  about 
the  first  of  May,  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  elevating   the  hills  a  little' above 
the  level  of  the  ground.     Put  in  six  or  eight 
seeds  into  each  hill,  and  cover  them  half  an 
in'^h  deep  with  fine  dirt,  and,  as  in  all  other 
planting,  press   the  earth  a  little   over  thej 
seeds  with  the  back  of  the  hoe.  I 

When  the  plants  are  up,  examine  them ' 
closely,   as  they  are  frequently  attacked  by  \ 
the  yellow    bug  or   fly.     To  prevent  this, 
take  rye  flour,  sifted  ashes  and  ground  plas- : 
ter,  equal  parts  of  each,  well  mixed  togeth. 
er,  and  dust  the  plants  all  over  with  it.     If; 
the  plants  are  dry,  sprinkle  them  with  wa-' 
ter  before  you  dust  them.     Snuff,   tobacco 
dust,  or  the  stalks  boiled  in  water,  soot,  or 
a  decoction  of  elder  and  walnut  leaves,  are 
all  very  good  to  prevent  smaH  bugs  and  in- 
sects Vrotn    injuring    any    young    plants. 
Keep  the  ground  loose  and  clear  of  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather,  water  your  plants  free- 
ly.     After  they  have   attained   a  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  danger  from  insects  is  over, 
t4i*Ly  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving  two  of  the 
most  thrifty  in  a  hill. 

Those    intended     for    pickling    may    be 

rlanted  from  the  10th  to  the  20fh  of  June, 
f  the  soil  is  rich  and  warm,  the  20th  is  pre. 
ferred.  The  long  kinds  are  preferred  by 
some  for  pickles.  The  cultivation  and  man. 
agement  of  these  is  the  same  as  the  others 
excepting  that  the  hills  should  be  at  least 
five  fei  t  apart  each  way.  Some  fardeners 
recommend  nipping  off  the  first  runner  bud 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  from  an  idea  that 
they  will  become  more  stocky  and  fruitful. 
10.  Lettuce.  F.  Laitiie.  S.  Lachuga. 
— Lettuce  rt*quiresa  mellow  soil.  It  should 
be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  : 
to  insure  a  very  early  supply,  it  may  be 
so\%^i  late  in  the  fall — it  will  then  start  ear- 
ly in  the  spring ;  but  to  obtain  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  through  the  season,  it 
should  be  sown  broadcast,  moderately  thin, 
or  in  rows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
distant,  according  to  the  usual  size  of  the 
diflereht  kinds.  Rake  in  the  seed  lightly, 
with  a  fine  tooth  garden  rake.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  stir  the  ground  lightly  while 


it  is  dry,  and  clear  out  the  weeds  :  thin  the 
plants  where  they  crowd  each  other.  Those 
intended  for  large  heads  should  stand  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart :  the  hardy  kinds,  such 
as  the  early  green,  early  curled,  and  ice  cossi 
may  be  sown  in  September,  and  covered 
with  straw  at  the  approach  of  severe  weath- 
er. Or  any  kind  may  be  sown  in  a  hot  bed 
in  March,  and  transplanted  in  the  opeu 
Itrduild  at  the  proper  season. 

11.  Melon.  F.  and  S.  the  same. — Thi« 
plant  requires  a  warm  gravelly  or  sandy 
soil,  made  very  rich  with  well  rotted  ma- 
nure from  the  hog-pen,  or  rich  old  compost, 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  The  hills  may 
be  formed  after  the  manner  recommended 
for  cucumbers.  But  if  the  natural  soil  is 
not  sufHciently  warm  for  melons,  then  dig 
a  hole  of  sufRcient  size,  and  ptit  in  H  large 
shovel  full  of  rotten  horse  dung  ;  upon  this 
put  the  compost  or  rotten  hog  dung,  with  a 
quart  of  slacked  lime  :  then  add  some  good 
mellow  soil,  and  ini;k  it  up  ttrell  on  the  sur- 
face without  disturbing  the  horse  dung  at 
the  bottom.  The  hills  may  be  inade  from 
six  to  eight  feet  apart :  for  water  roelonsi 
on  rich,  warm  land*  where  they  gtb¥i  tllost 
thrifty,  nine  feet  is  near  enough. 

Plant  abont  the  middle  of  May,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  the  ground  in  good 
order.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  a  few 
hours  in  warm  milk  and  water,  with  a  little 
soot  in  it.  Put  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a  hill, 
and  cover  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  become  strong  and  thrifty,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  danger,  pull  out  the  weakest, 
leaving  only  two  in  each  hill ;  indeed  one 
would  always  be  sufficient,  if  secure  from 
all  accidents.  The  ground  should  be  often 
hoed  round  the  hills,  and  kep^  loose  and 
light.  If  you  would  raise  good  melons,  you 
must  plant  them  remote  from  any  other 
vines;  for  in  the  vicinity  of  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  gourds  and  the  like, 
they  will  infallibly  degenerate.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  they  require  great  care 
and  attention.  To  secure  them  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  pursue  the  directions 
given  for  cucumbers. — [See  encumber  ] 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  most  remarkable  result  of  barome- 
trical measurement  was  recently  obtained, 
by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  showing  that 
about  18,000  square  leagues  of  the  north- 
west of  Asia,  including  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Aral,  are  more  than  320 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  in  a  state  of  mean  aquilibrium.  This 
enormous  basin  is  similar  to  some  of  those 
large  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  is  attributed  by  Humboldt  to  the  up. 
heaving  of  the  surrounding  mountain  chains 
of  the  Himalaya,  of  Knen-Lun,  of  Thion 
Chan,  to  those  of  Armenia,  of  Etzerum, 
and  of  Caucarus,  which,  by  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  country  to  so  great  an  extent, 
caused  it  to  settle  below  the  usual  level-i^f 
the  sea.  The  very  contemplation  of  the 
destruction  which  would  ensue  from  the 
bursting  of  any  of  those  harries  which  now 
shut  out  the  sea,  is  fearful. — [Mrs.  Somer- 
viUe.] 

Mexico. — According  to  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of 
24ih  uli.,  the  closing  of  the  Mexican  ports,  hereto, 
fore  alluded  to,  was  only  a  parlinl  and  not  a  general 
measure,  and  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  The  Bee  adds,  "ihe  ports  of 
Mexico  are  now  open  to  our  trade,  and  greater 
iranquilliiy  prev.\il&  in  that  country,  than  wt  had 
tnliciiwted."    ,   •:>  "  ;    ;  i  -..-'-        .- r.  ' 
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SUMMARY. 

From  ihe  New- York  American. 
Commerce  or  France. — In  the  Journal  des 
Debjii8of27ihNnT.,  we  find  an  examination  of  llie 
otficial  Cuslom  House  returns  of  the  commerce  uf 
France  for  1834,  the  results  of  whicli  are  presented 
in  ilie  annexed  Uibular  form. 

Tiiblf  of  the  Import!  and  Exports  of  France. 


Cuuntrief>  whence  ini- 
p'>rts,  and  to  which  ex- 
ports, arc  matle. 


Value  of  nier 
charidize  im- 
ported ia 
France. 


Value    of    nicr- 
chindize  export- 
ed from 
France. 


fr. 


(r. 


Russia                                       17,800,023  6,910,547 

Norway                                 10,617, IM  1,328  7ua 

Prussia                                      li,ill,544  l,Oio,»Si 

H  inseatick  Cite*  :                    4,307,2.39  10,447,933 

Holland                               =        7,i71,.i«l  lS,74»,i03 

Uel^um                                     al,o>9,5d6  37,661,817 
1$  if'and,  including  Gibral- 
tar, Malta  and  the  Ionian 


\a\ea 
Su  (ill  and  Cauuics 
Sardinia       _i. , 
Siciljr  '■■'■•■' 

S  .vitzerland 
Oenninjr 
"Turkey  k.  the  Archipelago 
British  India  and  S.  VVales 
Uiitel  Stales 
Jiraxil 


27,095,066  62.431,396 

21,2-14,133  33  |:{0,S84 

82,616,242  30,33'>,iS4 

ll,0J3,-)49  5,839,6  29 

12,713,846  29,835,9t>0 

21,49j,133  3'>,07;>,1I7 

10,893,093  10,591,614 

16,i3d,001  4,392,*IS 

76,563,795  78,130,275 

6,212,968  13,857,103 

Annexed  to  this  ttible,  aie  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  we  tr.\nslate,of  the  writer  in  the  Ji/ttr- 
naldet  Debals.     "  What  will  first  attract  notice  in 
litis  table,  are  the  columns  which  indicite  the  im- 
p  (rtartCe  of  our  co:nmerce  with  the  United  States. 
VVe  were  promptod  to  look  into  the  returns  for  1833, 
td  ascertain  oUr  then  relations,  and  we  found  that 
th(J  impcnrtulions  thence  into  France  amounted  to 
seventy-tki^ee  miiUona  eight  hundred  and  eighty  five 
Ihoiuaiid  francs — not  varying  much   from    thjseof 
H34 ;  but  our  exportatiorfs   thiiber  reached  one' 
hundred  and  seven  millions,  nine  hundfed  and  eighty-  \ 
four  thousand  francs.    It  is  reisonabie  to  suppose- 1 
lliat    the   apprehensions   of  war  between  the  twu 
countries,  have  had  their  fuM  influence  in  bringing 
about  so  striking  a  reduction  of  our  exports  :   but 
even  in  the  actual  amounts  staled  in  the  above  ta- 
ble, enough  exists  to  show  to  each,  how  much  they 
would  lose  by  a  bloi>dy  controversy  :  and  this  con- 
sideration alone  will  keep  them  at  peace.     At  leasi 
it  is  fiir  to  assume  this  ground,   until  it   sh  til   be' 
demonstrated,  th.it  of  two  alternatives,   the  most : 
absurd  one  is  thit,  which  two  great  nations  must  j 
necessarily  embrace."  i 

Copy  of  General  Rule  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  i 
5th  January,  li^S.  | 

"When  a  writ  shill   be  brought,  pursuant  to  2  j 
R.  St.,  457,  §1,  by  a  foreign  corporation,  security  I 
shall  i>e  given  by  Bond,  executeti  by  two  persons, ; 
in  the  psnalty  of  5500,  conditioned  to  jwy  ail  costs  j 
which  may  be  awarded  to  the  defendant,  which 
b  md  shill  be  filed  with  the  writ  or  declaration,  by 
which  t'.ie  suit  shall  be  commenced.    The  defend- 
ant may  except  to  such  sureties,  and   they  shall 
justify  according  to  the  practice.     2  R.  St.,  620." 

Gov'r.  Ritner,  of  Pensylvania,  has  vetoed  a  res- 
olution pxsscd  by  both  houses, for  the  pnrchaseot; 
C'lrtain  locomotive  engines  for  the  Coluiubia  and  i 
Portage  Rail  Ways.  This  proceedings  appears  to 
h  ive  prodnced  considerable  excitement  at  Hirris- 
b'jrg,  and  upon  a  m  >tion  to  print  an  extra  numl>er 
of  copies  of  hisE.xcellency's  message  on  the  subject, 
onsidcrale  debate  ensued  ;  the  motion,  however, 
w  IS  carried  by  a  vote  of  41  to  25.— [N.  Y.  Amer.] 

Important  Discovert— Peter  Ritner,  Esq.,  of 
K  irth-4us  Clearfield  co..  Pa.,  has  succeeded  in  ma- 
kin*  iron  with  mineral  coal.  This  iron  has  been 
tried,  and  pronounced  by  iron  masters  to  be  of  an 
excellent  quality. — [lb.J 

It  is  stated    in  the  Boston  papers,  that  the  Inde- 
pendence 74,  in  Chailestown  Navy  Yard,  is  abou 
being  razeed  into  a  frigate  of  the  larger  class,  in 
mount  64  guns.     The  sloop  of  war  Boston,  of  24 
guns,  is  nearly  ready  for  sea,  at  the  same  yard. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  with  every 
mmifestationuf  reg:ird  and  regret,  the  death,  after 
a  very  short  illness,  of  Roberts  Faux,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Common  Pleas  of  that  city,  but  better 
known  here,  aiid  elsewhere,  as  the  intelligent  and 
intief itigable  friend,  and  promoter,  of  every  plan 
designed  to  improve  education,  restrain  crime,  and  i 
augment  individual  and  national  happiness. 

Two  men,  Russell  and  Crockett,  convicted  of 
arson  in  Boston,  have  been  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. — At  an  election, 
oa  the  5th  instant,  the  following  g;nilcmen  wcrei 


clitisen  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
fur  the  en-iuing  ytmr : 

Niclioiss  BiJdIe,  ThomnsC  idwalder,  Daniel  W. 
Cox,  M.mnel  Eyre,  John  Bjiden,  Ambrose  White, 
John  R.  Netr,  Caleb  Co[>e,  William  Plait,  RoVen 
Ralston,  jr.;  Alexander  Henry,  Cliarlcs  A.  Davis, 
■»l  N.  Y.,  Matiliew  L.  B«vaii,  Rosveil  L.  Coll,  ol 
N.  Y.,  Richard  Wiliinij,  James  Swan,  of.M.iry- 
iand,  Joshua  Li)i|>eiicoLi,  John  Al'Kiin,jr.  of  Alary- 
iand,  Henry  Pratti  Win.  Diayton,  of tf.  C. 

And  at  a  ineeiing  of  Dirtcior.-;,  held  the  6:h,  K. 
Bidjie,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  re-elected  Prcbi- 
dcnt. 

Mail  Robbkries. — Some  weeks  ago,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  depreHatioii  had  been  committed  on 
he  gre.il  irJail  between  Maysville.Ky.,  and  Ztints- 
ville,  Ohi<n  A  prompt  investig*Lion  was  made,  and 
we  learn  with  pleasure  has  resulted  succet-sfully. 

A  driver  of  the  name  of  Raynolds  and  his  con- 
rederate  Wickerlram,  a  Storekeeper,  it  is  siid,  at 
Sinking  Spring,  Oliio,  htve  been  arrested.  Ray 
Holds  has  confessed,  and  dcliverea  up  nioiu'^y  and 
Irafts.  They  were  iniaicdivtely  liken  to  CoUnn- 
i)us,  where  the  Court  of  ihu  United  Slates  being  in 
session,  they  have  been  indicted; 

At  ilie  same  Court,  Smith,  a  mail  robber  hereto- 
fon^  indicted,  was  convicted. — [Wash'i?  Globe.) 

Experimfmt  on  a  Dru.vkard. — Ignition  of  hu- 
man blood. — An  experiment  was  rece'itly  made  in 
Berwick,  (Maine)  by  a  student  of  medicine,  on:  lie 
blood  of  a  common  drunkard.  The  sol  had  prob- 
ibly  swallowed  two  gallons  of  mm  during  the  pre- 
vious five  days,  during  which  tune  he  had  taken 
little  or  no  food.  Tiie  .student  remarked  to  liim 
that  he  was  in  dinger  of  i>erisliiiig  by  spoi.taneou> 
combustion,  and  slated  that  his  blood  was  so  much 
fncumbered  by  alcohol  thai  it  could  be  iirni;ed. — 
The  drunkard  asked  to  be  bled.  A  pint  of  bLxxl 
was  taken  from  him.  A  bowl  containing  this  blood 
was  handed  to  one  of  the  spectators,  who  ignited  a 
match,  and  on  bringing  it  in  contact  with  tiic  c<>n- 
•.enta  of  the  bowl,  u  conflagration  ensued,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  for  the  sjxice  of  tweiuy-five  oi 
thirty  seconds. 

[From  the ^ilbmiy .irpts.]  '  -  •- 
Onondaga  Salt  Springs, — Tlie  annual  report 
of  ihe  superihteiidanl  of  the  Onondaga  salt  sprmgs, 
md  the  inspector  ofsali  in  Onondaga  county,  m.>de 
10  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  rxhibiis  the  following 
results:  duantiiy  of  salt  manufactured  and  insiicc- 
ted  during  th^  year  1835,  bu  2,209,867  38-56 
.\inouni  ofdnty  collected,  $132,792 

Amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  121,856  23 

Expenses  of  pumps,  &c.,  6,130  6U 

Collected  for  pufnping,  4,445  67 

Lower  Canada. — To  judge  by  the  new»p,-\pers 

this  province  of  the  British  Empire  ison  the  eve  of 
a  revoliuio''.  The  lina  of  demarcation,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  rapidly  manifesting  itself, 
b.;twecn  the  British  settlers  and  the  native  Fieiicti 
population,  is  now  so  d;«tinc',  that  the  B  itish  .set- 
Llers  are  called  upon  by  ardent  writers  in  the  ivews- 
fjajiers,  both  of  Montreal  and  duebec,  to  refuse 
the  piyment  of  taxes, "  because  they  are  not  re{)- 
i*esented,"  the  Canadians  having  elected  a  great 
mijoriiyof  their  own  countrymen  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Lord  Gossford,  the  new  Governor  General,  is 
charged  with  partiality  for  the  Can.idians  anp 
every  thing  that  is  French. 

We  infer,  however — looking  on  as  a  spectator 
merely — that  strict  impartiality  on  his  part  is  cin- 
strued,  by  those  who  h  ive  heretofore  been  llie 
pe  ted  party,  into  partiality  for  their  opponents. — 
At  any  rate  the  Governor  General  do.'S  not  appre- 
hend any  difllculiies,  and  thus  cav  ilierly  declines 
the  aid  of  a  volunteer  rifle  corps,'  raisr:d  "to  preserve 
the  constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects  in 
Canada." 


(      Castle  of  St.  Leteis, 
\  GLw 


lebec,  Dec28,  1S35. 

Gentlemen, — I  h  ve  leceived  and  laid  before  the 
Governor  in  Chief  your  memorial  d  iied  the  23d 
instant,  in  which,  on  behalf  of  yourselves  and'otli- 
ers,  you  pray  the  sanction  of  H  s  Excellency  to 
the  organization  of  eight  hundred  efltciive  men,  in 
Montreal,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "British 
Rifle  Corps,"  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  as  far  it 
may  be  in  your  power,  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  Great  Britain  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
rights  and  privileges  confirmed  to  you  by  the  Con- 
s'itntion. 

1  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  that  the 


ccniux  on  and  the  rights  wlirh  you  men' ion,  art 
not  cunsidend  by  His  Excellency  to  be  in  danger  f 
Old  that,  It  iliey  were,  their  safety  would  be  bCbt 
provided  for  by  the  <;u:hority  of  the  Government,' 
«nd  r.ol  by  the  tbrination,  in  u  time  of  entire  pejce, 
of  an  armed  ci*rps  at  the  instance  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Such  a  me;isure  is  c;ilcul  iteJ  not  to  pro/ 
mote  the  good  pur|iose  you  state  you  have  in  view," 
but  on  the  contrary  to  endanger  tlie  public  tran- 
quility, which.  His  Excel  ency  desires  me  to  ass'ire 
you,  he  is  resolved  to  maintain  against  all  atiemp(S| 
fcoin  whatever  quarter  proceeding,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  potvers  vested  in  him  by  l.«w. 

I  have  the  iKuior  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

S.  Walcott,  CivU  Secretary. 
Frincis  C.  T.    Arnold,  M.  D.,   Francis  Hunter^ 

R.bert    Weir,  Jr.,  Aaron  Pliilip  Hart,  Robert 

Mackay,  Esquires. 

This  rejily  was  submitted  to  a  large  meeting  o^ 
the  corps.  Several  addresses  were  made,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  an  answer  should  l>e 
tr.nsinitted  to  His  Excellency,  netting  forth  at 
length  the  numerous  grounds  which,  in  the  opinion 
)f  the  iniiabitants  of  Montreal,  call  for  the  eslab- 
'tslmieiit  of  an  armed  bf>dy,  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  .supremacy.  The  corps  still  ctmiinues  to 
advance  in  numbers,  and  ere  long  will  be  composed 
of  a  thousand  instead  of  eight  hundred,  a»  Warf 
originally  contemplated. 

Mixi^o'. — The  unsucce-«sful  attack  by  Mejia^ 
aided  by  an  American  force,  which  he  Ux)k  with 
him  from  N.  Orleans,  npm  Tamp  co,  lias  le«l  to 
the  military  execmion  of  twenty  eight  {trisoncrs, 
taken  by  the  Mexicans  on  that  occasion. 

Abliorrent  as  such  criielty  is  to  every  fe<  ling  of 
humanity,  it  was  a  fate  which  those  »ho  left  their 
own  country  to  take  pa.t  in  a  prethiiory  atJack  up- 
on a  nation  wiih  *hich  we  are  at  jxsice,  must  have 
foreseen  as  possible — and  have  resolved  to  risk  .♦ 
ihere  Can.  at  any  rale,  be  no  ground  lor  the  inter' 
position  0.1  the  subject  of  the  United  Slates. 

List  of  persons  slwt  at  Tatnpico  at  8  o^daek  in  thi 

morning  of  the  I4lh  December,  1855. 

Arthur  H.  Clement,  of  Phila.,  aged  40  no  parents. 

Thomas  Whitnker,  do  30 

Wm.  C.  Biiciay,  N.  Y.  20 

J 1  cob  Morrison,  do  21                  ■  ■ .. 

Edward  Mount,  do  23         ,■/.    i*,^ 

Charles  Gress,  Penn.  23            '.        " 

IsaacF.  Leeds,            -^  JS.  J.  JO              ' 

.Vlorderai  Girt,     '  Md.  ftj 

Davitl  Long,  Ohio,  85        .             * 

Wm.  H.  Makay,  Vir^inin,  20 

Jonas  K.  Stu  ut,  Vermont,  33 

Daniel  Holt,               ^  Canada,  |9 

James  Cramp,          -  England,  22 

Lewis  Jacob,  do  21 

John  Martin  Ires,  do  35 

Thoma*  H.  Rogers,  Iielai.d,  23 

Daniel  DoneUy,  do  20 

James  Farrull,  do  23              j         . 

Augusie  Sausseur,  France,  22 

Demeusscnt,  do  25 

Fred.  Debois,  D.inizic,  24 

Fred.  Wm.  Marier,  Germany,  22 

Henry  Wagnti,  do  24 

John  liish,  do  24         .   ,''    ' 

Andrews  Helm,  do  50 

George  Iselin,  do  27 

L.  M;  Belleponr,  H  -novcr,  26 

Wm.  H.  Morris,  N.  Pro.  28 

ExECUTiEE  Appointments. — Among  many  of 
those  recently  made  to, and  confirmed  by,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  l^illowing  are  of  general  inieresi; 

Powhaun  Ellis,  to  be  Charj,^  d'AfToires  to  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

R.  M.  Paiterson,  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint. 

J.  C.  Pickett,  to  be  Fourth  Auditor. 

Franklin  Peale,  to  be  Melier  and  Refiner  of  the 
Mint  at  Pliilade.pliia. 

Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Henry  Toland,  Chpney 
Hickman,  James  Rogers,  Divid  Heiishaw,  to  be 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  ihe  United  Slates. 

In  our  State  and  vicinity: 

Hiram  Perry,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  at  Alba- 
ny, rtce  J.  T.  Vernon  resigned. 

J.  R.  Hardenberg,  Surveyor  of  Perth  Amhoy, 
and  Insf)eclor  of  revenue  for  the  port  of  New 
Brunswick,  r»c«  H.  V.  Low  resigned. 

The  New  York  Slock  and  Exchange  Board  have 
approprinted  to  the  Relief  Committee  $  1000. 
Fire  Dep  irtmcnt  $250. 
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A-^IKRICAJV  RAIL.ROAl>  JOLRNAL,  AND 


-,--■;  .vJ*.4  -•'   ,v    ■■•      •  »':.'■• '■4  ■;^-' 


A  CARD. 


'        ■;!'TO    THE    SUBSCRIBERS    AND    FRIENDS    OF    THE 


.%-    J.^'-M 


..>•• 


A,. 


./,  .-V 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  MECHANiCS'  MAGAZINE,  NEW-YORK 
<-i|FARMER,  AND  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION;  ^     ^^ 


■  All  of  which  publications  have  been  delayed  nearly  a  month,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  the  late  conflagnstion  of  the 
preifs  and  materials  with  which  they  were  printed.  The  Editor  and  Proprietor  dpsires  to  say,  that  they  will  all  be  again  regu- 
larly iifisued  iu  a  tl^w  days,  and  forwarded  with  care  and  punctuality. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  loss  (sustained  by  the  fire,  including  not  only  nefirly  all  njy  priutinir  materials,  but  also  nnarly 
^  all  my  stock  of  back  volumes,  sheets,  and  numbers  of  the  ditVerent  publications,  and  all  of  my  stereotype  plates  oi  five  volumes  of 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  their  patrons  for  a  few  days,  until  I  cau  get  a  uew  oflic 
arranged,  so  as  to  present  the  works  to  thein-irnproved  both  in  appearance  and  in  matter — and  as  I  have  relinquished  the  uian- 
iigement  of  the  business  department  of  the  New- York  American,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  myself  exclusively,  hereafter,  to 
my  publications,  I  hope  to  render  them  more  interesting  and  luore  useful  than  I  have  heretofore  been  able. 

*    I  am  also  induced  by  my  losses,  which  amount  to  over  eight  thousand  dollars,  to  request  each  friend  of  my  publications  to 
Hid  in  extending  their  circulation,  and  of  each  present  subscriber  the  favor  to  remit  the  balance  due,  if  any  there  be,  and  in 
•  advance  for  the  year  eigutek.x  uundued  and  thirty-six,  that  I  maybe  able  to  make  the  works  worthy  of  increased  patronage, 
and  useful  to  community.  -  ,    "  "  «.  ■  / '    -2  i      '  ■'.' 

'■■■      »*-.  ,  -.  .   "*  D.  K.  MINOR,  Editor  AND  Proimuetor. 

;..  Kew-York,  January  15,  1836.  ^  - 


'iP^»- 


.:,*'^ 


'■rmm. ... 


0:^  The  following  publications  are  issued  by  the  subscriber,  at  No.  13  Nassau  street,  New-York,  viz : — 


»■•'■> 


.«.■-•  - 


RAILROAD     JOURNAL,       ^  ^^ 


* 


*■:  *- ' 


Devoted  to  Internai-  Improvements,  and  the  Improvements  in  Machinery — in  weekly  numbers,  of  16  quarto  pages  each — pwce 
-'     FIVE  DOLLARS  a  year,  in  oc/vance.  "^  \   ■■':'':■'.:■■    \^-':^',  ^  •■:■''  ^*'x^u     \ 


JMLGIIANICS'    MAGAZINE,   AND   REGISTER   OF  .ij>i VEiNlMON^  AND 
.  i  IMPROVEMENTS,        ..■.    ^  ' 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Mechanics  and  tlie  Arts — published  monthly,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  64  to  72  pages  each  number—^--  . 
price  three  DOLLARS,  in  advance, or  four  copies  for  ten  dollars.      .,  «,      .,.,  ,'    ^  „   .,    .; .    „    ,  "":    ;  •■:; 

^^EW-YORK  FARMER,  AND  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture — published  in  monthly  parts,  of  32  to  40  quarto  pages  each— at  three 

POLJLAKS — ts  advance — ^per  annuui.      ^  A       ,  i'- 

QUARTERLY   JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURE,    MECHANICS,    AND 

■  ::r:-.'^'~--^-:^. ■■■:-:-■■. :.,-r  INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS,  .•  f         v^ 

Which  will  coiHain  the  choice  antieles  of  the  above  thref^  pubJicutions — price  three  dollars  per  annum,  in  advancie — or  four  \ 

.         _  ...  -     '  '  '  .;■'••.•••; /.^  ■:.  i'tr:.       •■  : 


copies  for  tcn  dollar*. 


^  ■••-   'A«  . 


e        ^  ^APPRENTICE'S     C  O  M  P  A  N I O  N^        /^v    -  : 

A  small  work«  in  monthly  parts,  of  16  pages  each,  desigued  for  AppRENTicES — price  fiftv  cents  a  year,  or  eleven  copies  for 
^ '•    five  dollars.  ■         ..'-■^■-  .  :  ,'  -    •  ',:•-.     ■:  ■-  -•    .;  v;    :t 

•.'"*•''    The  v«litaes  of  the  above  works. uU  ceminence  with  January.  >      #  '   ;■ 

All  letters  or  com'nunications  designed  for  either  of  the  abo^J^  works,  should  be  aadressed, 


XC^  post  paid.,  ^^yi  to 


D.  K.  MINOR, 

^^o.  13  JVassati  street,  JVcic-York.. 


•  -^VA-  ■"~i.-^r.--'OC.'xv?rK"--'ni;''Yv'J,'> 


;5S4J?^i?-'*-'-^--';v  ■;:,:'■•.■'  -  ■■■;■ 


% 


